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10%  of  all  the  speedometers  made  5  years  ago  were  magnetic 
15%  of  all  the  speedometers  made  4  years  ago  were  magnetic 
50%  of  all  the  speedometers  made  3  years  ago  were  magnetic 
70  of  all  the  speedometers  made  2  years  ago  were  magnetic 
80%  of  all  the  speedometers  made  1  year  ago  were  magnetic 


of  all  cars  specifying  standard 
or  special  equipment  for  this  yr 
will  be  equipped  with  a  magi 
speedometer. 

208  out  of  214  automobile  manu- 
facturers use  the  magnetic  type. 


According  to  all  indications,  over 
95%  of  all  the  speedometers  to  be 
made  for  1913  will  be  built  on  the 
magnetic  principle. 

Over  400,000  cars  for  1913  will 
be  equipped  with  the  magnetic 
speedometer. 

The  famous  Stewart  speedometer  is  built  on  the  magnetic  principle. 

With  the  above  astonishing  facts  before  you,  the  supremacy  of  the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer  is  apparent.  .  . 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  To  any  reasonable  mind  this  must  indicate 
clear  success  for  the  magnetic  speedometer. 

The  magnetic  speedometer  must  thus  be  conceded  to  be  the  most  accurate  practical 
and  rehablc'speedometer  made.    We  are  the  only  makers  of  magnetic  speedometer, 

Insist  on  a  Stewart.    It  is  built  on  the  magnetic  principle. 

f 

We  maintain  and  operate  the  largest  chain  of  speedometer  service  stations  in  the  world.  We 
we  maintain  anu  uye  s  speedometer  manufacturers  com- 

ooerate  more  service  stations  than  an  me  omw 

bined.    In  buying  a  Stewart  you  can  enjoy  this  international  set v.ce. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  Factory 

1868  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Common  Carburetor  Sense 


There  is  scarcely  an  automobile  owner,  or  owner 
to  be,  (with  the  possible  exception  of  scientific  and 
technical  men)  who  take  the  carburetor  question  seri- 
ously enough — that  is,  from  an  economical  or  effi- 
ciency standpoint.  Few  really  understand  the  purpose, 
necessity  or  economy  of  proper  carburetion.  The  very 
men  who  are  continually  quoting  and  quarreling  over 
the  present  high  price  of  gasoline  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  name  the  carburetor  on  their  car.  Some  do 
not  even  know  whether  it  is  under  the  hood  or  part 
of  the  rear  system — and  they  own  cars  too. 

If  more  attention,  careful  consideration  and  seri- 
ous thought  were  given  the  carburetor,  itself,  and  less 
to  the  gasoline,  fuel  bills  would  shrink  at  an  astonishing 
rate. 

You  cannot  change  or  alter  the  supply  or  gasoline 
market,  but  you  can  see  that  your  car  is  equipped  with 


the  carburetor  that  gets  you  the  most  out  of  gasoli 
and  makes  it  go  furthest. 

The  carburetor  has  become  one  of  the  m 
vital  and   important  things  for  the  buyer 
consider  in  connection  with  the  purchase  ol 
motor  car.  * 

The  quality  of  present  day  gasoline,  and  its 
vancing  price,  makes  it  imperative  that  the  carbure  j 
be  absolutely  right  to  give  the  maximum  of  mo  i 
efficiency  at  all  speeds,  under  all  climatic  conditio  :|| 
with  the  utmost  economy. 

A  few  years  ago,  gasoline— of  high  quality— w 
twelve  cents  a  gallon.  Today  it  is  about  twenty-t^ 
cents  a  gallon,  and  of  very  low  quality.  This  vari 
of  course,  in  different  localities,  but  the  fact  rema\ 
that  the  price  is  up  and  the  quality  is  down. 
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The  Stromberg  Carburetor  is  probably 
the  most  scientifically  developed  and  most 
highly  perfected  economy  apparatus  of  the 
modern  automobile. 

The  Stromberg  gets  more  out  of  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  (of  any  grade)  than  any 
other  carburetor  made. 

The  Stromberg  is  designed  to  meet, with 
the  utmost  economy,  present  day  condi- 
tions—in any  part  of  the  world.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  climate. 

Since  the  Stromberg  has  been  on  the 
market  it  has  won  first  honors  on  practi- 
cally every  score — efficiency,  economy, 
flexibility  and  staying  in  adjustment. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  easy  start- 
ing device,  which  eliminates  tickling  and 
flushing  and  really  does  make  starting  easy. 

The  Stromberg  is  the  highest  priced 
carburetor — but  its  use  has  always  resulted 
in  effecting  great  economy  for  the  auto- 
mobile owner. 

There  are  more  Stromhergs  on  high- 
grade  cars  than  any  other  carburetor. 

The  Stromberg  always  produces  the  cor- 
rect mixture  for  any  speed,  under  all  cli- 
matic conditions  or  sudden  changes. 

The  Stromberg  is  made  for  any  size 
motor  and  for  any  number  of  cylinders. 

The  Stromberg  will  never  flood  or  get 
out  of  adjustment. 


TYPE  "A"  STROMBERG  is  the  original  Stromberg  Carburetor.  It  is 
water-jacketed  in  order  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  volatilization.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  it  gives  the  most  economical  mixture  on  ordinary  running 
speeds  and  may  be  opened  up  immediately  for  high  power  work  on  hills  or 
high  speed  work  on  straight-aways. 

Notice  the  practical  glass  float  chamber  so  that  you  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  there  is  gasoline  in  the  carburetor. 


We  are  carburetor  experts.  We  hav 
trained  corps  of  scientific  men  and  engine, 
who  keep  pace  with  the  changing  com 
tions  in  both  fuel  and  design.  It  is  w 
known  in  the  automobile  industry  that 
Stromberg  Company  is  pre-eminent  in 
line. 

The  Stromberg  is  made  in  our  ov 
thoroughly  modern  phint  in  which  we  mal 
and  specialize  on  carburetors  exclusivel 

You,  who  are  about  to  buy  a  motor  ca 
or  you  who  own  a  car  equipped  with  a  ca 
buretor,  which  may  have  been  right  f< 
conditions  when  that  car  was  new,  cs 
have  no  possible  conception  of  the  addc 
efficiency,  sweet  running  qualities,  eas 
control  and  economic  consumption  of  ga; 
oline  made  possible  by  the  installation  of 
Stromberg  carburetor. 

Study  the  specifications  of  the  car  yo 
are  considering.   Look  under  "Carburetor, 
See  if  Stromberg  is  listed.    In  most  cases 
is,  but  if  it  isn't,  insist  on  a  Stromberg,  a 
see  that  your  request  is  complied  with 
will  save  you  money  and  time. 

It  will  pay  and  interest  you  to  read  on 
book  "Motor  Troubles."  It  is  also  instruc 
tive  and — gratis.  Drop  us  a  line  and  w 
will  mail  you  a  copy. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Company 

64  East  25th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches 

New  York  Boston  Detroit  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  Chanslor  and  Lyon  Co.,  L«]  Angeles,  Portland,  Fresno,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 


Canadian  Distributors:  Russell  Motor  Car  Compaq  y,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Vancouver 
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Tobacco  that  is  Good 


HON.  GEORGE  CURRY 

Hon.  George  Curry,  Ex-Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  says : 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  strongly  on 
account  of  its  cool,  mild,  pleasant  flavor. 
Therein  lies  its  superiority  to  all  other 
tobaccos.  " 


fa  @U4^f 


\4? 


L.  S.  BROWN 

L.  S.  Brown,  General  Agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  at  Washington,  says: 

' '  Tuxedo  has  gained  and  maintained  a 
high  reputation  for  superiority.  Its  cool- 
ness, mildness,  and  genuine  soothing 
qualities  are  unrivalled. 


TUXEDO  actually  soothe] 
is  just  mild  enough  to 
ous  system  in  poise,  y< 
tone.   Unlike  other  tobaccos 
cool  and  slow.    There  cannol 
irritation  in  a  pound  of  Tuxel 

Great  singers  smoke  Tux( 
a  performance.  Public  speak< 
its  soothing  influence, 
it  to  smokers  whoj 


as 


The  Perfect  Tobi 


One  reason  for  its 
unique  'Tuxedo  process" 
unpleasant   features  are 
tobacco. 

The  other  reason  is  that  Tuxel 
from  the  best  tobacco  grown— 
mildest,  mellowest  leaves  of 
grade  Burley  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  widely  imitated — bi 
manufacturer  has  succeeded  in 
tobacco  as  good  as  Tuxedo. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  gj 
Tuxedo.  It  will  give  you  the  grea* 
ure  and  satisfaction  that  money  wi 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWl 


Convenient  pouch,  inner- 

DC 


Famous  green  tin, 
lettering,  curved  to ! 


lined  with  moisture-proof  paper 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


I/lustrations  are 
about  one -half  size 
of  real  packages. 
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What 

Are  Your 
Views  ? 


THE  matter  that  has 
already  appeared  in 
Collier's  Weekly  rel- 
ative to  "Price  Mainte- 
nance" has  met  with  a 
hearty  and  most  gratifying 
response.  The  various  ex- 
pressions that  have  come 
to  me  simply  emphasize 
how  vital  and  important  this  subject  really  is. 

\ 

Some  of  the  replies  indicate  opposition  to 
"Price  Maintenance",  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  responses  show  a  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea. 
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I  should  like  to  have  as  many  "sidelights" 
as  possible  on  this  important  question  and 
want  to  know  just  how  you  feel  about  the 
proposition.  If  you  have  been  reading  the 
statements  as  they  have  appeared  in  Collier's 
and  have  given  some  real  thought  to  the 
subject,  won't  you  write  me  your  views, 
whatever  they  are,  from  the  standpoint  of 
manufacturer,  jobber,  retail  dealer,  or  con- 
sumer ? 


Advertising  Manager—  Collier  's  Weekly 


Cash  or  Easy 
Payments 


Save 
Money 

On  Your  Furnace 

and  then  save  money  in  fuel  year  after  year.  That's 
the  Kalamazoo  offer.  Factory  price — on  flnestquality; 
then  Furnace  Experts  to  guide  you — men  who  have 
studied  thousands  of  heating  problems.  We'll  send  you 
blue-print  plans  showing  the  most  economical  way  to 
put  in  your  heating  plant.    Kalamazoo  Furnaces  are 

Easy  to  Install — Easy  to  Pay  for 
30  Days'  Free  Trial  and  a  Year's  Test 

[  Just  think  of  what  this  means  for  you — the  best  furnace-*- 
the  best  designed  heating  system — with  a  long  free  trial 
and  approval  test  and  a  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar- 
antee that  backs  all— then  you  can  take  from  three 
to  eight  months  to  pay  if  you  want  to. 
Write  now  for  furnace  catalog  No.  981  and 
get  blue-print  plans/ree.  Mail  postal  card  today. 


I  WRITE  POSTAL 
FOR  FREE  BOOK 


BWWUCl! 


.  BE  

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers  <|3|^-^J 
k  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN  m  / 

nt.  .^ofl .  33 


:  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.    We  have  three 
catalogs— ask  for  the  one  you  want, 


'i-ar-J- Direct  to  You"  t£T 


M.  18K. 


VIOLET 
BLUE- 
WHITE 


DIAMONDS 


12f0  Yearly  | 
Increase  in  Value 
GUARANTEED 


I  tj  nun    I  ....... 
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A   Scholar's  Cabinet 

"For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. " 


President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  at  their  first  con- 
ference in  the  White  House.  Reading  from  left  to 
right:  The  President;  William  ( i.  McAdoo,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ;  James  C.  McReynolds,  Attor- 
ney General;  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 


William  1!.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor;  William 
C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  (con- 
tinning  around  the  table)  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Post- 
master General ;  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary 
of  W  ar ;  and  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State 


384893 
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A  WORD 

RCH  PERSONS  had  much  better  help  along  the  conservation  idea. 
Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  future  for  certain  large  humanitarian 
measures — old-age  pensions,  pensions  for  mothers,  and  the  like.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  place  to  get  this  money  except  from  those  who  now  have 
it.  Lloyd-George  must  tap  vested  wealth.  In  this  country,  more  fortu- 
nately, we  have  reserves  of  natural  wealth  which  are  still  the  common 
property  of  all.  Properly  conserved,  there  will  be  enough  to  finance  our 
humanitarian  program,  and  we  will  not  need  to  take  anything  away 
from  those  who  already  have  it.  Enlightened  self-interest  should 
lead  the  rich  to  be  on  the  side  of  conservation.  But  enlightenment 
and  riches  do  not  always  go  together. 

TECHNICALITIES    AND  JUSTICE 

MAURICE  M.  LUSTIG  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
whose  life  was  insured  for  $3,000  in  his  favor.  The  wife  was  at 
first  supposed  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  but  an  anonymous  note  to 
the  coroner  led  to  the  exhuming  of  the  body.  The  principal  medical 
w  itness  for  the  State  testified  that  he  had  found  a  hundredth  of  a  grain 
of  strychnine  in  the  body  of  the  dead  woman.  Another  expert  found 
no  traces  of  strychnine.  Was  the  woman  poisoned'  On  that  question 
the  life  of  a  man  depended.  Yet  when  Lustig's  lawyer  asked  the  State's 
expert  to  describe  the  test  which  he  had  made  for  strychnine,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  its  lack  of  value,  the  trial  judge,  on  the  objection 
of  the  prosecutor,  refused  to  allow  the  question  to  be  answered.  Again, 
the  prosecutor  objected  to  the  defendant's  showing  the  personal  hostility 
of  w  itnesses  who  testified  to  Lustig's  attempted  purchases  of  strychnine, 
and  the  court  sustained  the  prosecutor.  This  happened  in  1909  in  New 
York  City.  The  case  may  be  found  in  206  New  York  Reports  at  page  162. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  reversed  the  conviction  of 
Lustig,  has  been  criticized.  Lustig  has  been  released,  and  escapes  a 
second  trial  because  the  material  witnesses  against  him  are  said  to  have 
left  the  country.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  had  the  Court  of  Appeals  not 
reversed  Lustig's  conviction  any  man  might  be  convicted  on  the  undis- 
puted word  of  an  expert.  The  rules  of  cross-examination  were  clearly 
violated  by  the  prosecutor  and  the  trial  court.  No  case  better  illustrates 
the  distinction  between  foolish  technicalities  and  those  constitutional  rights 
which  every  .man  on  trial  for  his  life  is  entitled  to. 

THE    BUSINESS    OF  ARSON 

SOME  INSURANCE  JOURNALS  express  contempt,  some  concern, 
some  vituperation"  (we  quote  from  the  Alabama  "News"),  "some 
play  hide  and  seek  with  their  dignity  by  attempting  to  disprove  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ridicule  Air.  McFarlane's  sensational  charges."  It  may  be  said 
that  publicly  the  whole  insurance  world  denies  them,  and  with  vehemence. 
In  private,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  majority  of  the  letters  coming 
to  this  office,  it  admits  everything.  In  .Montreal,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
and  a  number  of  other  places  the  fire  department  authorities  say  that  we 
have  not  put  our  arson  estimates  at  all  too  high.  Are  we,  as  a  nation, 
readv  to  admit  what  seems  proved  by  the  evidence  of  plain  figures?  Are 
we  going  to  stop  talking  about  accident  and  carelessness  as  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  fires;  to  expect  the  man  who  burns  out,  "fully  covered  by 
insurance,"  to  make  it  clear  beyond  cavil  exactly  how  that  fire  started? 
As  Dr.  Edward  A.  Willis,  the  head  of  the  Indianapolis  Health  Depart- 
ment, expresses  it :  "What  effect  will  your  series  have  On  the  fires  which 
occur  during  the  reading  of  these  stories?  To  my  mind,  most  interesting 
and  startling  results,  corroborating  your  findings  and  statements  now 
being  made  public,  should  occur  within  the  next  year."  Whatever  is  to 
come,  in  Utah  they  are  beginning  to  ask  for  a  fire  marshal.  Some  Texas 
persons  interested  in  fire  insurance  reform  have  supplied  each  member 
of  the  Texas  Legislature  with  a  subscription  to  those  copies  of  Collier's 
which  contain  the  fire  insurance  articles;  and  the  fire  marshal  of  West 
Virginia  has  called  on  his  State  Legislature  to  act. 

CUTTING    OFF     OUR  NOSES 

WE  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  with  respect  to  Russia  which  we  occupy 
toward  no  other  country  in  the  world — not  even  Abyssinia.  As  a 
fitting  climax  to  recent  diplomacy,  we  have  no  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  the  Russian  Empire.  The  chauvinism  of  cer- 
tain newspapers,  the  astuteness  of  certain  politicians  seeking  the  Jewish 
vote,  have  led  us  once  more  into  the  old  game  of  playing  politics  with 
our  foreign  relations.  As  a  result  of  abrogating  the  Buchanan-Nesselrode 
Treaty,  we  are  now  in  much  worse  case  to  protect  American  resident- 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  whether  they  are  Jews  or  not,  than  before.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  recognize  our 
ci  n  ular  offcers,  for  example.    It  may  make  special  and  oppressive  laws 


touching  the  standing  of  all  Americans  in  the  Empire.  It  may  discrimi- 
nate against  or  even  prohibit  the  importation  of  American  products.  As 
our  exports  to  Russia  are  almost  double  our  imports,  the  possibility  of 
retaliation  on  our  part  is  not  reassuring.  The  Russian,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  afford  to  wait.  His  course  toward  the  Jew  may  be  a  mistaken  one, 
as  we  think  it  is,  but  it  is  essentially  his  own  affair.  We  especially  have 
nothing  to  say,  for,  in  this  matter  of  race,  we  may  be  reproached  with 
conspicuous  prejudices  of  our  own.  Even  in  the  matter  of  religion  we 
are  not  wholly  consistent.  A  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  bringing  his  family  into  the  United  States.  To 
the  Russian  mind  it  is  very  clear  that  we  are  actuated  not  by  principle 
but  by  politics.  One  can  see  him  chuckling  over  the  consternation  of 
the  Administration  when,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  of  our  ambassador, 
the  Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  proposed  to  transfer  all  the 
Jews  in  Russia  to  the  L'nited  States !  By  denouncing  the  treaty  we  have 
neither  benefited  our  Jewish  citizens  nor  strengthened  our  position  as 
a  great  power. 

OUR    SLIPSHOD  MILITIA 

THE  INAUGURAL  PROCESSION  took  about  four  and  a  half 
hours  to  pass  the  President.  During  three  hours,  probably,  of  this 
time  military  organizations  of  one  sort  and  another  were  marching  by. 
If  those  unfit  to  appear  in  such  a  place  had  been  eliminated,  this  part 
of  the  parade  might  have  passed  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  West 
Pointers  were  excellent,  of  course,  and  so  were  the  Annapolis  Cadets, 
although  the  latter  looked  a  bit  less  trim  in  their  heavy  overcoats.  The 
marines  and  most  of  the  regulars  were  businesslike  and  shipshape,  and 
several  of  the  civilian  organizations — the  Richmond  Blues,  for  instance ; 
Squadron  A,  New  York,  and  the  High  School  Cadets  of  Washington — 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many  of  the  militia  regiments,  however,  were 
disgraceful.  Officers  went  by  chewing  gum,  men  wore  black  or  tan  shoes 
indiscriminately,  and  the  general  standard  of  dress  and  marching  was 
inexcusably  slipshod  and  careless.  The  Tammany  politicians  were  far 
more  soldierlike  than  many  of  these  regiments,  supposed  to  be  trained  in 
soldierliness.  Such  deportment  is  no  more  "democratic"  than  was  the 
behavior  of  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  who  went  into  a 
drug  store  on  the  line  of  march,  spat  tobacco  juice  on  the  floor,  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  irrigated  his  mouth,  and  deposited  the  contents  on  the 
floor  before  finally  partaking  of  soda  water.  The  men  of  '76,  who  could 
bring  down  a  squirrel  with  a  rifle  two  hundred  yards  away,  could  afford 
to  smile  at  the  Hessian  mercenaries  with  their  blacked  pigtails,  but  the 
simplicity  of  our  militiamen  at  Washington  was  not  that  of  backwoods- 
men ;  it  was  the  boorishness  of  city  streets  and  corner  groggeries.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  called  attention  to  the  fighting  ability  of  the 
dandy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  increased  efficiency,  other  things 
being  equal,  which  comes  from  a  regiment's  mere  "smartness."  A  regi- 
ment with  a  reputation  for  it  will  try  to  sustain  that  reputation  when  it 
gets  into  action.  The  sloppiness  revealed  at  Washington  was  more  than 
a  mere  lack  of  finesse — it  indicated  a  general  slackness  of  mind  and  lack 
of  concentration  on  the  business  in  hand,  a  slackness  which  is  only  too 
characteristic  of  our  citizen  soldier)'. 

A    NEWSPAPER  CLASSIC 

ART'S  INSURGENTS,  as  represented  in  the  recent  International  Kx- 
>.  hibition  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  apparently  adopted  a  rather 
shrewd  attitude.  They  put  their  products  before  the  public  without  com- 
ment beyond  :  "Please  judge  for  yourselves !"  The  result  was  to  let  down 
the  bars  to  the  bystander  and  get  plenty  of  other  folks  into  the  editorial 
forum  besides  professional  critics.  Some  good  conversation  and  writing 
resulted.  But  the  real  classic  upon  post  impressionistic  art  from  the 
average  man's  standpoint  was  published  a  year  ago.  It  is  Bert  Leston 
Taylor's  "Lines  Written  After  Viewing  Mr.  Arthur  Dove's  Exposition 
of  the  'Simultaneousness  of  the  Ambient.'  "  We  select  some  of  the 
choicest  stanzas  : 

At  first  you  fancy  they  are  built  This  thing,  which  would  appear  to  show 

As  patterns  for  a  crazy  quilt,  A  fancy  vest  scenario, 

But  soon  you  see  that  they  express  Ir.  really  quite  another  thing— 

An  ambient  simultaneousness.  A  flock  of  pigeons  on  the  wing. 

But  Mr.  Dovn  is  much  too  keen 
To  let  a  single  bird  he  seen ; 
To  show  the  pigeons  would  not  do, 
And  so  he  simply  paints  the  coo. 

THE    G  R'E  ATEST  LEAK 

LLOYD-GEORGE.  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  keeps  reminds- 
-/  ing  the  British  landholding  aristocracy  that  the  land  values  of  the 
United  Kingdom  constitute  a  great  reservoir  of  values  from  which,  in 
the  future,  funds  are  to  be  drawn  in  larger  and  larger  measure  for  the 
Imperial  program  of  militarism,  and  for  an  equally  expensive  campaign 


against  pauperism.  It  is  pointed  out  that  land  values  are  merely  the 
expression  in  money  of  the  benefits  of  good  government.  Anything  that 
makes  the  nation  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business  is  money 
in  the  pocket  of  landowners.  It  may  be  good  for  others,  but  to  the  landlord 
goes  the  money  benefit.  Taxes  on  lands,  say  the  disciples  of  land-value 
taxation — following  either  Henry  George  or  David  Lloyd-George— are 
not  drawn  from  the  returns  earned  by  labor,  but  only  from  the  takings 
of  monopoly.  If  the  burden  of  taxation  becomes  too  heavy  for  the  land 
monopolist  to  endure,  he  can  sell  out;  but  the  Georgians  insist  that  this 
is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  buyer  in  such  a  case  will 
always  buy  to  put  the  land  to  a  higher  and  more  intensive  use — and  in 
so  doing  he  must,  of  course,  employ  labor,  and  thus  make  times  better. 
In  this  connection  it  is  rather  startling  to  have  it  brought  to  one's  atten- 
tion that  land  values  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  pay  not  one 
cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  General  Government.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
recent  increase  in  the  so-called  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  in  land 
values.  Most  of  these  enormous  increases  are  in  the  incredibly  valuable 
lands  in  cities,  but  agricultural  lands  have  grown  in  value  in  the  past  ten 
years  to  the  extent  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  A  Lloyd-George  would 
insist  that  every  cent  of  this  value  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  taxation 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  lessening  the  rewards  of  the  productive 
activities  of  the  people. 

THE  LAND 

ALL  THE  LAND  in  the  United  States — just  the  bare  land — is  valued 
-  at  something  like  forty  or  fifty  billions  of  dollars.  All  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  the  farmhouses  and  factories  and  skyscrapers  and  rail- 
ways, are  probably  worth  about  as  much  more.  The  improvements  rep- 
resent human  toil  and  thrift.  The  value  of  the  land  represents  simply 
human  need — of  food  and  clothing.  The  value  of  the  bare  land  is  due 
solely  to  the  pressure  of  population,  and  not  to  what  the  owners  have 
done  upon  it.  The  improvements  are  perishable  and  of  steadily  declining 
value.  The  land  value  is  imperishable  and  advances  steadily.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  land  value  has  more  than  doubled.  In  these  same  fifteen 
years  the  larger  part  of  what  stood  thereon — factories  and  buildings — 
has  had  to  be  replaced.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the  improvements, 
the  greater  the  value  of  the  bare  land.  Those  who  made  the  improve- 
ments— that  is,  the  whole  of  the  population — presented  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  billions  of  dollars.  The  gift  was 
masked  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  improvers  were  also  the 
landowners.  But  the  rapid  rise  of  farm  tenantry  and  city  tenantry  will 
soon  make  the  line  of  cleavage  clear.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  become 
intelligent  enough  to  secure  the  increment  in  land  value  to  the  whole 
community,  and  not  to  the  steadily  decreasing  number  to  whom  it  is  now 
a  source  of  private  and  enormous  gain. 

THE    SAGE    FOUNDATION    AND  EDUCATION 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  has  published  a  compara- 
tive study  of  public-school  systems  in  the  forty-eight  States.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  packed  with  most  accessible,  striking,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  eye  is  attracted  by  facts  put  in  charts.  Lines,  dots,  and  dollar 
marks  tell  their  tale  more  clearly  than  print,  and  make  comparisons  much 
sharper.  Washington  and  Massachusetts,  in  that  order,  turn  out  to  be 
the  two  banner  States  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  Few  people  would 
expect  to  see  Massachusetts  take  second  place,  and  fewer  to  find  that 
Washington  led  all  the  rest.  Figures  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  in 
school,  value  of  school  property,  salaries,  and  so  on  cannot  absolutely 
prove  the  worth  or  comparative  worthlessness  of  schools ;  but,  taken  all 
together  over  a  State-wide  area,  they  are  fairly  conclusive.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  your  State  comes  out  in  these  and  other  respects, 
send  fifteen  cents  to  the  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
400  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 

CONVERSATION 

WE  LIKE  EVERYTHING  about  the  above-mentioned  booklet  better 
than  its  definition  of  the  object  of  education.  It  says :  "The  object 
of  education  is  to  develop  physical  health,  enhance  economic  efficiency, 
and  increase  intellectual  vigor."  The  emphasis  on  health  is  a  good  idea, 
but  the  prize  pupil  of  such  an  education  might  be  a  bitterly  blighting 
sort, of  superman.  No,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  far  better,  though  he 
wrote  before  the  days  of  hygiene  :  "The  ends  of  education  are  three  : 
to  develop  the  moral  nature,  to  train  the  judgment,  and  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  conversation."  The  italics  arc  ours.  Heine  seems  to  be  the 
only  other  person  who  ever  properly  saw  that  a  large  part  of  the  value 
of  education  lies  in  knowing  what  your  fellows  know.  "What  a  thing 
is  education!"  he  cries;  "if  I  had  not  learned  the  names  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  what  good  would  it  do  me  now  that  Nieruhr  has  proved 
thev  never  lived !"    Precisely  so. 


KEEP    OFF    THE  CLOUDS 

'THE  KEEN-EYED  AIRMAN  of  the  future  need  not  be  surprised 
A     on  perceiving  due  ahead  of  him  in  the  flawless  turquoise  a  floating 
buoy  or  captive  balloon,  painted  red  and  bearing  this  inscription: 

CASTLE  5.000  FEET  BELOW.  KEEP  OFF 
Such  a  contingency,  indeed,  is  foreshadowed  by  the  recent  appeal  made 
to  the  Johannisthal  Flying  Ground  Association  as  the  result  of  a  "turn" 
suffered  by  the  Fmpress  on  her  birthday,  when  a  well-intentioned,  if 
overenthusiastic,  birdman,  after  cutting  a  few  figure  eights,  dropped  a 
wreath  on  the  roof  of  the  palace.  In  Germany,  where  most  things  are 
"\ erboten."  from  letting  your  chimney  catch  fire  to  whistling  ragtime 
on  the  streets,  such  an  order  may  be  accepted  without  question.  We  only 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  American  millionaires,  in  their  zeal  for 
exclusiveness,  should  decide  to  adopt  similar  measures.  But  it  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  difficult  to  be  exclusive.  The  goggled  pilot,  vol- 
planing down  an  aerial  glide,  would  probably  pay  as  little  attention  to  a 
"Don't  fly  here0  request  from  a  Guggenheim,  a  Morgan,  or  a  Yanderbilt 
as  a  taxi  chauffeur  would  to  the  appeal  of  a  pedestrian.  Only  the  stork- 
winging  his  way  in  silence  through  the  night  will  heed  a  warning  of 
this  kind,  for  he  has  already  heard  the  admonition. 

THE    BIRTH    OF     AN  IDEA 

SIN  OR  EIGHT  YEARS  AGO  the  business  men  of  Henderson,  Ky., 
the  metropolis  of  a  large  but  lagging  agricultural  district,  organized 
a  commercial  club  and  set  out  to  make  their  town  a  young  Pittsburgh. 
They  proclaimed  Henderson's  advantages  on  billboards  and  sent  their 
cleverest  talkers  to  interview  capitalists  in  the  large  cities,  lint  months 
and  years  slipped  by.  and  scarcely  any  new  factories  were  built.  It  took 
these  men  a  long  time  to  realize  that  they  were  wasting  much  precious 
time  in  misdirected  effort.  I  hit  at  last  came  an  inspiration.  The  pro- 
gressive members  of  the  club  met  the  other  day  and  resolved  themselves 
into  a  crop  improvement  association,  opened  the  membership  books  to 
everybody  that  would  pay  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  and  hired  a 
farm  expert  by  the  year.  The  idea  became  popular  with  the  farmers, 
who  will  control  the  policies  of  the  organization.  The  Chicago  Hoard 
of  Trade  became  interested  in  the  experiment  and  agreed  to  contribute 
$2,000  to  help  pay  the  first  two  years'  expenses;  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  pay  $50  a  month  of  the  expert's  salary.  The  trained 
agriculturist  will  make  laboratory  tests  of  soils  and  dairy  products,  con- 
duct practical  demonstrations  on  farms,  and  give  free  advice  to  all  who 
ask  for  it — in  fact,  do  anything  he  sees  fit  for  the  promotion  of  better 
farming.  The  idea  is  a  splendid  one.  It  is  based  on  the  sound,  funda- 
mental truth  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  new  wealth.  Most  commercial 
clubs  spend  their  energy  and  money  trying  to  get  factories  away  from 
other  cities. 

HELEN  KELLER 

OUR  COUNTRY  is  blessed  in  its  visitations,  and  P>ergson,  the 
famous  French  philosopher,  received  the  welcome  he  richly  de- 
served. Bergson  has  shown  how  matter,  ponderous  and  of  close-knit 
fiber,  is  ever  in  front  of  the  troubled  currents  of  man's  spirit,  shutting 
them  off  from  an  easy  flow  to  their  place  of  emergence.  The  tides  of 
man's  restless  spirit,  searching  for  the  light  as  if  they  were  a  current  in 
the  tunnel  of  a  rocky  hill,  must  turn  aside  from  the  too  great  thickness 
and  toughness  of  the  interposing  rock,  and  seek  a  new  direction  and 
easier  outlet.  Then  later,  after  they  have  gone  around  and  passed  beyond 
the  barrier  they  could  not  penetrate  or  undermine,  they  resume  their 
passage  toward  the  light,  picking  up  the  old  direction.  They  do  not  know 
defeat,  but  the  thwarting  is  constant.  In  all  his  travels  BERGSON  will 
hardlv  find  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  this  than  in  the  person  of  the 
lovely  woman  who  has  gained  victories  all  through  life  over  her  two 
supreme  limitations.  Helen  Keller  has  been  blind  and  deaf  since 
infancy,  but  her  spirit  has  won  through  every  stubborn  barrier. 

OVERHEARD 

IN  THE  VILLAGE  BY  THE  LAKE  a  woman  was  softly  playing  and 
singing  to  herself.  '  Over  and  over  she  went  with  her  quiet  tune  as 
if  she  were  telling  her  happiness  to  herself,  a  happiness  which  she  was 
half  fearful  might  be  envied  and  invaded  if  overheard.  So  she  gave 
her  music  gentlv.  So  she  subdued  her  joy  and  the  melody  that  it  might 
escape  avenging  tongues. 

AGE 

IT  TAKES  THE  I'M  REST  of  the  young,  and  touches  each  of  them 
with  change  and  loss.  The  skin,  once  so  soft  that  even  the  lover  was 
half  fearful  in  touching  it,  stiffens  its  texture,  and  the  transparent  veil, 
through  which  soft  lights  and  tender  colors  played,  hides  impenetrably 
those  hoverings  and  vanishings  of  mood.  The  undulations  of  the  cheek 
jvith  care.    All  the  gracious  perfection  is  reduced. 
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V — Feeding   Our  Fire  Bugs 
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By    ARTHUR    E.  McFARLANE 


Being  a  Chapter  on  the  Thing  That  Gives  Us  Our  Human  "Rotten  Risks 


In  my  first  two  articles  I  showed  that  at  least  one-half  our 
fires  of  any  importance  are  criminal.  In  the  third  article 
I  showed  that  all  our  great  and  powerful  stock  fire  insur- 
ance companies  gain  by  our  criminal  fires,  above  all  by  our 
present  constant  and  terrible  increase  in  criminal  fires.  In 
the  fourth  article  I  said  that  our  great  companies  have  con- 
cealed the  real  nature  of  our  fire  situation  because  of  their 


own  criminal  responsibility  for  it.  This  is  not  an  absurd 
and  unmeasured  attack  upon  a  great  business  interest  which, 
presumably,  should  be  doing  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  fires. 
It  is  a  charge  which  is  now  to  be  made  good  in  detail.  The 
present  article  will  show  that  it  is  the  fire  insurance  business, 
as  conducted  in  America  by  the  majority  of  stock  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  which  is  making  our  fire  bugs  in  the  beginning 


SOME  months  ago  in  Chicago,  at  what  might  have 
been  called  a  convention  of  fire  insurance  officers, 
there  stood  up  a  straight-spoken  Canadian,  one 
E.  P.  Heaton  of  Toronto — himself  a  fire  insurance  man 
— and  he  asked:  "Who  is  feeding  our  fire  bugs?"  And 
for  an  answer  there  was  only  the  strangest  of  silences. 

"Who  is  feeding  our  fire  bugs?"  What  did  the  ques- 
tion mean?  How  could  a  fire  hug  he  "fed"?  And  who 
would  knowingly  "feed"  one? 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  can  "feed"  fire  bugs, 
and  that  is  "overinsurance."  So  long  as  the  face  of  a 
man's  fire  policy  is  kept  at  even  $10  less  than  the  salable 
cash  value  of  his  property,  you  may  he  absolutely  cer- 
tain that — though  he  be  the  worst  scoundrel  unhanged 
— he  will  never  have  an  "insurance  fire."  To  take  the 
words  from  the  first  report  of  our  first  fire  marshal : 
"Nothing  but  overinsurance  can  cause  this  crime  to  be 
committed." 

In  America,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  it  is  the  seller  of  insurance  himself,  the  agent 
or  broker,  who  is  feeding  our  fire  bugs;  often  enough 
he  urges  their  arson  food  upon  them.  The  situation  is 
at  its  worst  in  the  tenements  of  our  great  cities;  there, 
every  year,  it  is  creating  fire  bugs  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. And  I  shall  show  in  the  second  part  of  this  article 
that  in  the  tenements  the  feeding  is  carried  on  with  the 
connivance  of  the  companies  themselves. 

Confine  the  story,  in  the  beginning,  to  the  agent  or 
broker  alone.  He  must  want  to  overinsure.  And  for 
his  motive  we  must  go  back  once  more  to  the  iniquitous, 
indefensible,  flat  commission  system.  The  more  insur- 
ance he  can  sell  to  each  and  every  customer,  the  greater 
will  be  his  income. 

There  are  agents  and  brokers  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
self-interest  and — all  honor  to  them — will  not  overin- 
sure under  any  condition.  There  are  agents  and  brokers 
who  overinsure  deliberately,  hoping  for  a  second  profit 
when  the  fire  occurs.  The  average  agent  or  broker  does 
not  want  to  sell  temptation.  Like  all  of  us,  he  merely 
wants  to  make  the  best  living  that  he  can. 

MAKING  A  FIRE  HUG  OF  JOHN  SMITH 

I  EFT  to  himself,  grocer  John  Smith  may  take  out  in- 
surance  to  the  full  value  of  his  property — say,  $4,000. 
With  sufficient  urging  to  be  on  the  safe  side — we  have 
all  experienced  such  urging  and  wondered  why — he  may 
take  $5,000.  If  he  does  this,  the  agent,  instead  of  a  $9 
commission,  may  have  $11.25.  And  he  max  be  a  poor 
man,  with  a  wife  and  children  in  every  need  of  it. 

But  what  of  Smith?  1  'rom  then  on  he  is  a  man 
with  a  temptation.  If  money  troubles  come,  always 
in  his  badgered  mind  is  the  thought  that,  witli  a 
fire,  all  might  yet  be  well:  he  has  been  given  his 
moral  morphine!  And  when  next  a  lantern  falls  down 
his  cellar  steps  or  a  match  head  flies  into  a  barrel  of 
waste,  he  may  rush  to  put  it  out  or  he  nitty  nut.  As 
told  in  a  dozen  confessions,  the  story  of  arson  shows 
that  one-half  of  all  "first  fires"  are  of  this  kind.  For 
turning  the  honest  man  into  the  criminal,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  overinsurance.  In  a  few  hours 
John  Smith,  once  the  incorruptible,  may  be  the  burner 
of  his  town. 

W  hat  do  the  agent  and  the  company  make  out  of  John 
Smith?    On  that  $1,000  of  overinsurance  the  agent  uets, 


Fifteen  ee tits'  worth 
of  gasoline  and  $15 
to  the  fire  bug  can 
bring  about  the  most 
horrible  of  fires 
known  to  our  big  cities 


on  an  tiverage  commission,  about  $-'.42.  The  company 
stands  to  get,  in  case  Smith  has  no  fire,  about  $8.58. 
If  he  has  a  fire.  John  Smith  has  been  made  a  criminal 
for  less  than  eleven  dollars! 

This  story  is  not  imaginary  and  exceptional.  It  is 
the  rule.  Behind  it  is  a  condition  that  is  country- 
wide. And  though  the  public  has  heard  strangely 
little  of  it.  what  that  condition  has  meant  in  loss 
and  crime  and  the  increase  of  crime  has  made  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  half  our  fire  marshals' 
reports  for  twenty  years! 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  FIRE  MARSHALS 

I  ,H  FY  encourage  poor  people  to  overinsure,''  says 
former  Fire  Marshal  Sulliv  an  of  Louisiana.  "It  is 
overinsurance  that  first  gave  us  our  need  of  fire  mar- 
shals." 

"The  local  agent,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Ballard  of 
Oklahoma,  "is  usually  ready  to  write  insurance  to 
any  amount  on  which  the  person  will  pay  the  premium." 

"He  [the  agent  |  has  his  eye  on  the  percentage  he 
is  to  receive,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Randall  of  Nebraska. 
"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fires  that  we  have  investi- 
gated were  overinsured." 

In  1912  Fire  Marshal  Zuber  of  Ohio  found  that 
out  of  300  risks  written  by  one  agent  alone,  120  were 
heavily  overinsured.  The  local  agent  admitted  he  knew 
1 15  of  the  risks  were  overinsured;  but  said  that  if  he  had 
not  overinsured  them  the  other  local  agent  would  have 
done  so. 

That,  out  of  300  insurers.  120  should  accept  over- 
insurance  gives  a  percentage  admittedly  far  above  the 
average;  but  those  are  the  facts  from  Ohio. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Oliver 
of  Tennessee,  "that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  I 


This  tenement  will  con- 
tain from  twenty  to  forty 
families.  Including  the 
insurance  policies  car- 
ried by  boarders,  fifty 
policies  may  be  carried 
in  it.  Practically  every 
one  of  them  may  mean 
overinsurance — that  is, 
a  motive  for  a  fire.  If 
one  person  in  that  house 
yields  to  temptation, 
all  his  fellows  are  at 
his  mercy,  and  may  be 
burned    in    their  beds 


fire  waste  in  Tennessee  is  the  result  of  overinsurance. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  loss  by  fire  reported  to  this  department  for 
investigation  are  traceable  directly  to  overinsurance." 

"The  three  cardinal  reasons  for  our  enormous  fire 
waste,"  said  Insurance  Commissioner  Preuss  of  Minne- 
sota, speaking  as  chairman  of  the  last  Fire  Prevention 
Congress,  "are  carelessness,  overinsurance,  and  arson." 
The  last  two,  of  course,  are  synonymous. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  words  are  used  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  1- ire  Marshals'  Association,  C.  A.  Palmer 
of  Michigan.  And  he  adds:  "If  I  could  have  my  way, 
I  would  make  it  a  criminal  offense." 

In  New  Hampshire  and  in  South  Carolina,  Insurance 
Commissioners  Merrill  and  McMaster  are  at  the  present 
moment  seeking  to  have  overinsurance  made  a  criminal 
offense ! 

If  there  were  no  other  reason — with  arson  what  it  is 
in  America — why  our  insurance  companies  take  little 
part  in  prosecuting  our  incendiaries,  there  is  this :  How 
can  they  prosecute  when,  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
the  man  who  laid  the  temptation  at  the  incendiary's  feet 
was  the  agent,  and  apparently  the  employee,  of  the  com- 
pany itself  ? 

Who  is  feeding  our  fire  bugs?  "I  feel  from  my 
experience,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Doyle  of  Illinois,  "that 
the  temptation  of  the  average  fire  bug  is  brought  about 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  by  overinsur- 
ance upon  the  part  of  the  companies  carrying  his  risk." 
And  when  the  fire  marshal  says  "companies,"  and  not 
"agents"  or  "brokers,"  he  puts  the  responsibility  ex- 
actly where  it  belongs. 

OVERINSURING  THE  CROOK 

rPHE  crook  need  not  he  urged  to  overinsure.  He 
will  gladly  pay  high  rates  for  every  dollar  of 
overinsurance  there  is  any  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  use.  And  the  result  is  something  which  would  dis- 
credit anything  but  American  fire  insurance  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Take  some  recent  cases  in  Chicago.  In  one  a 
reputable  agent  learned  that  the  assured  had  added 
$12,500  to  the  $5,000  he  had  given  him.  The  first  $5,000 
was  promptly  canceled.  Another  agent  replaced  it  the 
same  day,  and  the  fire  took  place  that  night.  Part  of 
the  debris — valueless  tobacco — was  moved  to  another 
store,  $6,000  was  placed  on  it,  and  if  was  burned 
anew ! 

In  another  ease  the  detectives  were  following  up  one 
crooked  fire:  $4,500  in  insurance  had  been  placed  on  a 
value  of  less  than  $300.  It  was  discovered  that  the  fake 
drug  house  from  which  the  fire  hug  had  purchased  his 
benzine  had  obtained  some  $26,000  in  policies  on  a  value 
of  about  $260!  Its  fire  would  probably  have  taken  place 
within  a  week. 

About  the  same  time  two  enterprising  South  Side 
Poles  were  showing  what  they  could  do.  One  bought 
an  old  building  for  $150,  spent  about  $50  in  repairing  it, 
and  obtained  insurance  for  $2,900.  The  other  spent 
$500  for  an  abandoned  brewery  outhouse,  paid  $300  to 
have  it  moved,  set  it  up  on  posts,  and  when  he  had  his 
fire  he  held  $6,500  in  insurance  money. 

THE  BLACK  HAND  AS  A  FIRE  EXCUSE 

'  I  'HE  Italian-American  fire  bug  almost  always  has 
*  Black  Hand  letters  written  to  himself — to  give  a 
satisfactory  "cause  of  fire."  Last  June  it  was  reported 
to  Fire  Marshal  Bach  of  Chicago  that  a  local  Italian 
produce  house  was  threatened  with  such  destruction 
on  the  approaching  Fourth  of  July.  A  deputy  was 
rushed  to  the  scene  with  orders  to  remain  on  guard 
day  and  night.  ''My  God,  Chief,"  he  phoned  back, 
"this  place'll  never  last  till  the  Fourth !"  The  floors 
were  oil-soaked,  the  cellar  half  full  of  excelsior,  and  a 
load  of  kindling  had  just  been  delivered  to  help  out. 
About  the  only  stock  in  sight  consisted  of  a  lot  of  dam- 
aged, unsalable  spaghetti,  which  the  proprietor  finally, 
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and  sorely,  attempted  to  sell  to  his  hated  guardian  at  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  But  he  had  obtained  $32,000 
in  insurance. 

If  you  think  Chicago  must  he  exceptional,  here  are  some 
recent  overinsurance  examples  from  Ohio  and  Tennessee  : 

Actual  Value         Was  Insured  Actual  Value        Was  Insured 

of  Property  for  of  Property  for 

$3,500  $15,000  $495  $1,600 

2,500  9,000  36  r  5.000 

2,000  5,000  300  2,000 

1,800  9,000  200  1,350 

1,500  9,000  150  1,500 

1,115  5.500  196  6,000 

500  1 ,800 
One  could  gather  whole  columns  of  such  contrasts. 

$10,000  ON  TWO  BED  SPRINGS 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  a  lady  of  leisure  who  had  already 
made  a  fire  record  in  America — call  her  Madame 
Settina — took  a  large  house  at  Nyack,  and  her  house- 
hold furniture — if  it  existed — was  insured  for  $10,000. 
After  the  fire,  Loss  Adjuster  "Jimmy-'  Mulford,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  companies  involved,  went  up  to  the 
ruins  with  a  gravel  sieve,  and  with  it  began  to  seek, 
or  sift,  for  evidences  of  value.  He  found  one  copper 
cent,  perfectly  good  when  cleaned,  two  bed  springs, 
and  some  four  kitchen  utensils  such  as  are  commonly 
sold  in  our  five-  and  ten-cent  emporiums. 

The  crook  may  not  collect  the  full  amount  of  his  in- 
surance. But  if  his  fire  has  been  a  thorough  one,  in 
few  cases  can  the  insurance  company  prove  that  the 
value  was  not  there  before  the  burn  out.  In  practice, 
if  not  in  law,  the  onus  of  proof  is  upon  the  company. 
And  the  result  is  that  almost  always  the  company  has 
to  agree  to  a  "compromise  settlement."  For  example, 
in  a  recent  Kentucky  case,  where  $15,500  of  insurance 
had  been  given,  the  appraisers  after  the  fire  estimated 
the  actual  value  at  $896.  The  companies  offered  to  pay 
$6,000.  The  offer  was  refused.  And  but  for  the  un- 
timely confession  of  one  of  the  crooks,  the  companies 
would  almost  certainly  have  bad  to  pay  more. 

Where  the  policies  are  small,  one  is  soon  in  the 
realm  of  farce  comedy.  "The  Fire  Alarm,"  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  our  fire  marshals,  teUs  a  story  of  a 
chicken  coop,  insured  for  $160,  which  the  firemen 
knocked  over  in  their  haste  to  get  to  a  6  by  14 
corncrib  which  had  been  insured  for  $480!  Another 
fire  marshal  tells  of  finding  in  a  kitchen  door  three 
nails  which  had  been  insured  for  $100  as  a  wardrobe. 
That,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  common.  In  New 
York  I  have  placed  my  $3,000  of  insurance  on  nothing 
at  all.  The  New  York  Fire  Department,  in  the  course 
of  its  recent  investigation  of  arson,  sent  out  inspectors 
to  prove  how  easily  property  could  be  overinsured. 
On  two  chairs,  a  cuspidor,  three  16-cent  curtains,  and 
a  $1.25  gas  stove,  worth  in  all  $3.44,  they  obtained 
$127,500  of  insurance. 

PRODUCING   A    FIRE  EPIDEMIC 

ALL  firemen  have  an  especial  interest  in  the  matter. 

"This  department,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Reif  of  Mon- 
tana, "and  the  chiefs  of  our  fire  departments  can  do 
nothing  so  long  as  local  agents  continue  to  overinsure!" 

In  the  last  convention  of  fire  chiefs,  Chief  Hunter 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  attempted  "to  get  the  subject 
squarely  before  the  public."  And  one  point  was  brought 
up  as  yet  not  touched  upon — the  way  in  which  one 
"successful"  fire  will  be  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by 
a  whole  group  or  series,  a  veritable  explosion  of  fires. 
Get  a  town  well  overinsured,  let  business  become  bad, 
then  allow  one  man  to  make  his  arson  profits,  and,  as 
Chief  Byswater  of  Salt  Lake  City  expressed  it,  the  fires 
will,  as  a  result,  "break  out  like  an  epidemic." 

In  January,  1912,  such  an  epidemic  in  a  certain  New 
England  city  did  damage  within  forty-eight  hours  to 
the  extent  of  $250,000 — the  local  press  was  quite  frank- 
in  attributing  it  to  arson — and  it  sent  the  local  fire 
chief  and  half  his  men  to  the  hospital. 

And  here,  too,  the  fire  marshal  can  give  his  corrobo- 
rative evidence.  Take  a  typical  example  from  Ten- 
nessee. Fire  Marshal  Oliver  tells  how,  not  long  ago, 
a  former  ladies'  college,  "old  and  in  bad  condition,  was 
sold  to  a  group  of  individuals  for  $17.000 — on  promis- 
sory notes."  From  the  local  agents  they  obtained  in- 
surance for  $36,500 — and  the  fire  took  place.  "The  fire 
insurance  was  paid,  and  from  that  time  on  a  fire  epi- 
demic raged  in  this  town — it  was  badly  overinsured — 


Overinsurance  alone  can  feed  or  create  fire  bugs. 
Helped  by  poverty  in  our  tenements  it  is  to- 
day creating  them  in  thousands.    Even  the 
children  often   become  adepts  in  arson 


until  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  lost." 

Fire  Marshal  Oliver  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  what  lie 
did — note,  too,  it  was  all  he  could  do — to  prevent  the 
destruction  at  least  becoming  any  worse,  and  "to  save 
and  protect  the  good  people  of  this  town."  He  went 
to  it,  and,  "cooperating  with  the  insurance  people,  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  local  agents  they  were  suspended 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  agreeing  not  to  write  any 
business  for  the  above  time!" 

If  the  Jesse  James  band  were  still  in  existence,  and 
could  ride  into  and  take  possession  of  that  Tennessee 
town  for  a  week,  could  it  loot  that  town  of  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,"  though  it  worked  its  hardest? 
Is  there  any  business  on  earth  save  fire  insurance,  such 
as  we  have  it  now  in  America,  from  which  we  would 
tolerate  such  abuses  for  one  moment? 

THE  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE  BUGS 

7HO  is  feeding  our  fire  bugs?   But  all  of  the  above 
*  V    ;s  on]y  t]le  beginning,  and  the  smallest  part  of 
the  story. 

So  far,  in  almost  every  case,  the  company  could,  with 
color,  plead  that  it  did  not  know.  I  come  now  to  over- 
insurance  where  the  company  does  know  and  has  always 
known. 

So  far  we  have  seen  fire  bugs  made  singly,  or  at  most 
a  dozen  at  a  time  in  epidemics.  I  come  now  to  the 
making  of  the  fire  bug,  by  overinsurance,  in  thousands 
and  at  wholesale. 

For  pure  horror  the  tenement  fire  has  for.  long  been 
our  classic  American  fire.  Every  few  weeks  three  or 
four  people  are  burned  to  death  in  one.  And  every  few 
months  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Boston  gives  us  what 
firemen  call  "a  big  roast."  Eight,  ten,  sometimes  even 
twenty,  people  die  together.  After  almost  every  such 
fire  "suspicious  circumstances"  are  discovered.  But 
never  is  there  any  "discoverable  motive."  What  even 
the  Chicago  or  the  New  York  reporter  in  his  omnis- 
cience does  not  know  is  this:  In  almost  all  cases,  prac- 
tical!)' every  family  in  the  house  is  overinsured.  In  a 
single  house  there  may  be  fifty  insurance  policies  which, 
in  fireman  phrase,  "  want  a  fire." 

Again- -and  something  which  for  the  present  will 
seem  to  have  no  connection — everyone  who  reads  the 
daily  "fire  record"  anywhere  throughout  the  country 
knows  that  in  1913  two  names  of  every  three  which  ap- 
pear in  it  are  not  those  of  "our  own  people" — that  is, 
people  who  have  been  "American"  or  "Canadian"  for  at 
least  forty  years.  Certain  races  and  nationalities  appear 
far  oftener  than  others.    Why  should  this  be? 

For  thirty  years  we  have  had  two  kinds,  or  tides,  of 
immigration.  One  has  been  directly  to  the  land  :  the 
Swede  and  Norwegian  have  gone  to  the  Northwestern 
States,  the  Galician  and  Icelander  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  the  Cornishman  into  the  Michigan  iron 
country.  Most  of  these  peoples  have  had  insurance  in 
their  own  countries.  But  to  none  of  these  peoples  has 
any  taint  of  arson  attached  in  the  past,  and  to  none  of 
them  does  it  attach  now. 

Our  great  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  have  re- 
ceived a  second  tide  of  immigration.  It  is  made  up 
racially  of  the  Russian  and  Pole,  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian, the  Bulgarian,  the  Greek,  the  Italian.  These 
races  differ  among  themselves  as  radically  as  the  group 
above.  They  have  none  of  them  had  "insurance  fires" 
at  home;  before  coming  to  America  practically  none  of 
them  have  had  insurance.  And  already  the  majority  of 
them  are  so  arson-tainted,  their  race  names  appear  so 
constantly  in  every  "fire  record,"  that  most  of  our  insur- 
ance companies  try  to  insure  none  of  them  whatever. 
These  strangers  within  our  gates  have  made  their  first 
halt  in  our  tenements,  or  in  the  frame  rows  of  Fall 
River  and  Paterson  and  Pittsburgh.  And  by  studied 
and  deliberate  overinsurance  on  the  part  of  certain  com- 
panies our  tenements  and  packed  framed  rows  have  been 
turned,  first,  into  habitations  where  people  who  are 
virtually  children  burn  each  other  in  their  beds  for 
money,  and,  second,  into  places  which  may  be  called 


arson's  very  colleges  and  focal  centers.  In  them  almost 
all  our  professional  fire  bugs  are  produced.  It  is  ex- 
actly as  if  there  were  quarters  of  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  where  one  emigrant  in  every 
twenty  could,  before  going  on  into  the  interior,  be  in- 
fected with  cholera  or  bubonic  plague. 

WHERE  ALL  IS  OVERINSURANCE 

IN  EUROPE,  unless  the  agent  wishes  to  have  to  do 
A  with  the  law,  he  must  write  insurance  by  valuation 
and  inventory,  which  means  that  the  peasant's  fifty 
rubles  or  kroner  or  lire  worth  of  old  clothing  and 
chairs  and  bedding  must  be  insured  for  no  more  than 
their  real  value,  or  left  alone.  At  their  real  value  it 
could  not  possibly  be  worth, an  agent's  time  to  insure 
them;  in  Italy,  for  example,  the  average  premium  rate 
is  about  twelve  cents  on  the  $100!  Accordingly,  nine 
immigrants  in  ten  who  now  come  to  America  hardly 
know  what  fire  insurance  is.  And,  scarcely  landed  from 
Ellis  Island,  they  have  policies  for  $500  and  $750  and 
$1,000  thrust  upon  them  ! 

They  are  told — and  there  are  accidental  fires  enough 
to  point  the  fact — that  everybody  must  take  out  insur- 
ance in  America.  The  red  seal  on  the  insurance  policy 
means  to  many  of  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Government 
bond ;  and  little  is  done,  it  may  be  said,  to  disenchant 
them.  Few  of  them  remain  so  simple  long.  But  in  the 
beginning,  often  enough,  they  absolutely  believe  that 
should  they  have  a  fire,  $500  or  $750  or  $1,000  will  really 
be  paid  to  them.  In  a  country  where  buildings  are  fifty 
stories  high,  and  there  is  running  water  in  every  hall- 
way, why  should  one  thing  be  more  incredible  than  an- 
other? And  such  policies,  under  such  conditions,  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  people  crowded  one  and  two 
hundred  together  in  some  of  the  most  inflammable  fire 
traps  ever  constructed. 

WHY  THE  COMPANIES  DO  IT 

YOU  ask,  first,  why  do  the  companies  do  it?  The 
majority  of  companies  do  not  do  it.  Or  they  do  as 
little  of  it  as,  given  the  compulsion  of  agent  or  broker, 
they  can  avoid.  All  will  hasten  to  tell  you  that  they 
do  not  do  it.  And  few  important  companies,  save  those 
controlled  in  England,  do  it  as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
business  policy. 

But  why  overinsurance  at  all?  Because,  only  by 
overinsurance  could  there  be  any  money  in  it. 

Out  of  every  premium  he  takes  in,  the  agent,  in  many 
States,  insists  on  having  at  least  $1.  If  he  employs 
soliciting  brokers,  the  broker  must  also  have  his  com- 
mission. In  New  York  this  last  alone  takes  its  25  per 
cent  from  the  tenement  premium.  In  any  case,  of  every 
$2  taken  in  by  agent  or  broker,  on  an  average  half  will 
lie  gone  before  it  gets  to  the  company.  There  is,  plainly, 
little  in  that,  even  with  the  $2  premium  made  the  mini- 
mum, as  it  is. 

Now,  to  get  more,  the  company  can  either  try  to 
insure  the  tenement  dweller  for  what  his  effects  are 
worth — $25,  $50,  $100 — and  make  the  rate  so  high  that, 
despite  the  real  fire  danger,  hardly  anyone  will  pay  it; 
or  the  company  can,  for  the  same  money,  offer  a  $500, 
a  $750,  or  a  $1,000  stamped  paper,  give  the  broker  some- 
thing to  make  his  "talk"  about,  and  get  everybody  in  the 
house.  And  that  is  what  it  does.  While  doing  it,  too, 
the  company  can  always  make  that  ever-unassailable  de- 
fense that  "wherever  there  is  overinsurance  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  policy  holder  alone."  In  this  way : 
For  his  $2  or  $3  or  $5  the  tenement  householder  may, 
if  he  desires,  take  as  little  as  $100  or  $50  or  $25  worth 
of  insurance.  As  was  explained  to  me  when  I  took  out 
some  sample  tenement  insurance  for  myself,  "though  $2 
was  the  minimum  price,  there  was  no  downward  limit 
to  the  face  of  the  policy.  He,  the  tenement  dweller, 
could  have  $50  worth  of  insurance  for  his  $2  or  he  could 
have  $500  worth."  If,  then,  he  took  the  $500  policy, 
that  was  his  own  account.  In  other  words,  you  offer 
a  child  two  sticks  of  candy,  a  little  one  that  is  perfectly 
good  and  safe,  and  a  big  one  that  may  possibly  contain 
arsenic.  And  if  he  takes  the  big  one,  he  must  answer 
for  the  consequences  himself. 

About  52  per  cent  of  the  17,000  fires  in  New  York- 
alone  are  tenement  fires.  On  an  average  there  is  a 
fatal  fire  once  a  week.  During  the  preparation  of  tlvs 
article  fatal  fires  took  place  on  three  successive  d?ys 
I  took  two  of  them  for  investigation.  The  first  p 
which  only  two  children  lost  their  lives — was  in  a 
typical  slum-tenement  house  on  Mangin  Street.  The 

(  Continued  on  page  22  ) 
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Comment  on  Politics 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  is  about  to 
undertake  an  extremely  difficult 
business.  He  lias  the  responsibility 
of  leadership  in  an  effort  to  deprive  certain 
persons  of  privileges  they  have  held  so  long 
that  they  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
rights.  These  persons  have  the  disposition 
and  the  ability  to  make  a  very  loud  outcry. 
The  wiping  out  of  high  protection  is  cer- 
tain to  cause  some  painful  readjustments, 
and  in  some  quarters  may  pinch  severely. 
The  powerful  persons  and  groups  who  are 
threatened  will  try  to  make  their  resistance 
effective  through  individual  Congressmen 
and  Senators  in  the  Democratic  party.  Al- 
ready the  "Sawmill  Senators,"  like  Smith 
of  Maryland,  are  beginning  to  deplore  the 
threatened  wiping  out  of  the  tariff  on  lum- 
ber. The  Democratic  sugar  Congressmen 
from  Louisiana  are  fighting  free  sugar 
openly.  Some  Democratic  members  from 
Massachusetts  will  oppose  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions which  affect  their  home  districts.  All 
these  and  others  may  threaten  disaster  to 
President  Wilson's  program,  lie  may  find 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
Apprehending  that  Mr.  Wilson  may  have 
the  same  sort  of  contest  that  Cleveland 
had  with  Gorman,  every  thoughtful  person 
should  be  ready  to  support  him. 

The  Immediate  Job 

MR.WILS(  >N  and  his  party  will  achieve 
two  definite,  helpful  results  :  he  will 
reduce  the  tariff  and  he  will  break  up  many 
of  the  larger  units  of  industry  which  now 
exist,  thereby  destroying  or  minimizing  most 
of  the  evils  of  overcapitalization  and  other 
attributes  of  monopoly  or  near  monopoly. 
He  will  do  this  by  going  back  to  the  original 
principles  of  his  party,  identical  with  those 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  in  taking  his 
stand  with  Jefferson  he  runs  a  grave  risk 
of  disqualifying  himself  for  handling  more 
modern  problems  of  industry  and  for  meet- 
ing successfully  certain  humanitarian  prob- 
lems which  are  of  practically  universal  de- 
mand. Once  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  are 
out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Wilson  must  face  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  for 
the  six-day  week,  for  limited  hours  for 
women  in  industry,  for  automatic  compen- 
sation to  injured  workmen.  Mr.  Wilson 
can  never  deal  with  these  demands  success- 
fully if  he  stands  on  the  State-rights  ground 
taken  by  many  members  of  his  political 
faith.  There  is  a  party  in  the  country 
which  is  organized  primarily  to  handle  ex- 
actly these  problems,  and  which,  in  order 
to  do  so,  is  not  afraid  to  adopt  legislative 
and  constitutional  innovations.  It  may  very 
well  happen  that  once  the  Democratic  party 
has  got  the  trusts  and  the  tariff  out  of  the 
way  it  will  become  apparent  by  1916  that 
the  Progressive  party  is  very  much  better 
adapted  to  the  immediate  business  of  gov- 
erning the  United  States.  However,  a  good 
deal  of  water,  politically  speaking, must  flow 
under  that  bridge  before  we  have  to  cross  it. 

The  Case 

AT  THE  investigation  into  wages  and 
vice  in  Chicago,  this  dialogue  occurred 
between  the  chairman  of  the  commission 


By   MARK  SULLIVAN 

and  James  Simpson,  vice  president  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.: 

"What  would  you  think  of  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2  a  day  for  women  ?" 

"If  it  were  enacted  in  Illinois  it  would  drive 
many  men  out  of  business  in  the  State.  //  might 
not  be  hurtful  to  business  if  it  were  a  Federal  la-w 
in  force  in  all  the  States." 

What  is  said  lure  about  the  minimum 
wage  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  humanitarian 
program.  This  country  is  not  going  to  have 
much  patience  with  any  statesman  who  must 
acknowledge  that  Federal  legislation  is  the 
obvious  and  effective  means  to  a  desired 
result,  but  refuses  to  adopt  it  because  of 
a  historic  distinction  between  State  rights 
and  Federal  rights. 

Waste  of  Public  Money 

THE  extravagance  of  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  live  to  plague  the 
party  for  many  a  day.  It  is  all  set  down 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  it  will  be 
strange  if  the  party's  opponents  fail  to  use 
it.  It  is  likely  that  economic  conditions  in 
this  country  during  the  coming  few  years 
will  be  such  as  to  cause  people  to  think  a 
great  deal  about  economy  and  waste.  It 
was  not  only  the  Public  Buildings  Hi 
there  was  another,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill.  Some  remarks  that  Senator  Burton 
made  about  it  not  only  describe  the  inde- 
fensible quality  of  it,  but  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter  of  pork  : 


The  American  people  have  been  complaining  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  pinch  of  that  high 
cost  is  being  felt  in  many  if  not  nearly  all  homes. 
They  fail  to  recognize  that  one  reason  for  this 
added  cost  is  the  greater  cost  of  government  and 
the  smaller  degree  of  care  and  supervision  which 
is  given  to  public  enterprises. 

In  a  way  we  who  are  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  experience  that 
if  any  project  is  brought  here,  however  wasteful, 
however  objectionable  it  may  be,  is  sought  to  be 
included  in  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  eventually  it 
is  almost  certain  that  an  appropriation  will  be 
secured.  If  delegations  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce, if  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures,  cannot 
accomplish  what  is  desired,  telegrams  sent  in  at 
the  last  moment  are  sufficient  to  cause  members 
to  yield.  / 

So  this  evil,  like  every  other  one,  must  be 
traced  to  the  ideals  and  demands  of  the  people, 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general  public  opinion 
which  supports  economy  in  expenditures. 

Senator  Burton  then  described  the  titter 
waste  involved  in  some  of  these  large  river 
and  harbor  appropriations.  For  example, 
more  than  $3,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the 
Red  River  in  Louisiana.  But  in  the  year 
1910  its  traffic,  leaving  out  timber  and  logs, 
which  could  be  Moated  down  the  stream 
without  improvement,  was  sixty-two  tons. 
and  the  official  report  gravely  puts  down 
"one  passenger." 

At  the  Pork  Barrel 

A\  ARIZONA  friend  of  Collier's  sends 
us  the  record  of  a  correspondence 
between  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  United  States 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  a  constituent 
who  claimed  that  Mr.  Ashurst  hadn't  done 


very  much  for  Arizona.  The  correspond- 
ence closed  with  this  letter : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  25. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Davis,  Prescott,  Ariz. : 

Glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  could  name  a  hun- 
dred things,  but  will  give  you  some  of  the  most 
important.  We  have  secured  $500,000  for  public 
buildings  in  Arizona;  $400,000  for  the  survey  of 
public  land  ;  $200,000  for  bridges  in  Arizona;  have 
shown  up  how  the  robber  tariff  taxes  the  poor  man 
and  lets  the  rich  escape;  passed  over  one  thousand 
pension  bills:  have  secured  recognition  for  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum ;  helped  elect  Woodrow 
Wilson  President,  and,  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
beat  Sloan  for  Federal  judge. 

Hi:nry  F.  Ashurst,  United  States  Senator. 

Our  Arizona  friend  wants  us  to  be  harsh 
about  Senator  Ashurst  for  writing  this 
letter.  But  we  think  most  of  the  blame 
attaches  to  the  people  who  set  up  this 
standard  of  judging  a  Senator's  achieve- 
ments, and  who  undoubtedly  bombarded 
Mr.  Ashurst  with  letters,  telegrams,  peti- 
tions, and  resolutions  from  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  like.  Pork-barrel  re- 
form, like  most  other  improvements,  must 
start  with  the  individual  conscience.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  help  if  Senators 
had  enough  courage  to  say  their  concern  is 
with  questions  of  broad  public  policy,  and 
not  with  the  humiliating  give-and-take  of 
the  pork  barrel. 


11 ;     The  Better  Course 

PUBLIC  men  ought  to  have  more  cour- 
age in  this  matter.   The  truth  was  once 
well  stated  by  Senator  Burton  : 

How  many  times  I  have  seen  men  in  legislative 
positions,  anxious  and  trembling  almost,  for  fear 
they  should  not  secure  an  appropriation,  declar- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  get  it  their  promising 
future  would  be  shrouded  in  darkness  and  that 
their  defeat  was  foreordained.  But  I  can  say 
here  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  that  I  never 
knew  a  case  where  a  single  one  of  those  antici- 
pations was  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  men  received  large  ap- 
propriations, and  were  confident  that  their  future 
with  their  constituents  was  founded  on  a  rock,  as 
it  were,  and  yet  who  lost  the  nomination  the  very 
next  week.  When  you  reach  the  real  American 
citizen  he  is  not  going  to  judge  a  Senator  of  the 
/United  States  or  a  Representative  for  the  part 
'that  he  plays  in  the  getting  something  out  of  the 
national  grab  bag.  He  has  a  higher  ideal*  of  a 
Representative  and  of  what  should  be  done  by 
him  than  that  he  is  merely  an  agent  for  his  con- 
stituency in  securing  money  to  be  expended  in  his 
home  locality. 

Members  of  Congress  might  profitably 
read  all  of  Senator  Burton's  speech.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  30,  1910. 


Think  Very  Hard  about  This 

IN  THE  Government  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington, scrubbing  and  cleaning  are  done 
by  white  women,  who  get  $240  a  year  for 
the  work.  It  takes  them  from  two  to  four 
hours  in  the  evening,  from  five  or  six  to 
nine  or  ten  o'clock.  The  jobs  are  very  much 
sought  after  by  women  with  young  babies, 
because  it  enables  them  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  children  all  day  and  go  out  to  work  at 
a  time  when  other  members  of  the  family 
are  home  to  look  after  the  baby.  Many 
very  good  persons  think  that  the  city  in 
which  this  use  is  made  of  nursing  mothers 
is  the  ultimate  expression  of  beauty  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  civilizations. 
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At  the  end  of  a  day's  hunt 


Heigh-ho  ! 
Spring's  Here! 


AN  EDITOR  may  take  no  more  de- 
light in  disaster,  bloodshed,  and  riot 
than  his  readers.    He  may  feel  the  same 
call  of  spring ;  the  same  longing  to  see 
fishermen  and  hunters  and  game,  or  to 
watch   salmon  leap   in   roaring  rapids. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  good  "news  judg- 
ment" to  give  a  page  this  week  to  New- 
foundland wilds  and  celebrate  spring's 
official  inaugural  with  four  glimpses  of 
the  open.    No  Bashibazoukesses,  no  mur 
dering  Mexicans,  no  Balkan  War  shall  lead 
— spring  shall  preempt  them  !    Thoreau  him- 
self shall  sound  our  defiance  to  conventional 
obligations : 

"The  first  sparrow  of  spring!   The  year  begin 
ning  with  younger  hope  than  ever!    The  faint 
silvery  warblings  heard  over  the  partially  bare  and 
moist  fields  from  the  bluebird,  the  song  sparrow,  an 
the  redwing,  as  if  the  last  flakes  of  winter  tinkled  as  they 
fell!    What  at  such  a  time  are  histories,  chronologies,  tradi 
tions,  and  all  written  revelations?" 


salmon 
Big  Fall, 
Upper 
Humber  River 


Caribou— a  photograph  taken  from  the  tracks  of  the  Reid-N ewfoundland  Company's  Railway,  near  Howley 
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Two  Snapshots 
in  the  Spirit  of 
Easter  Sunday 


A CURIOUS  fact  that  has  attracted 
little  comment  in  American  news- 
papers is  that  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  all 
began  their  Washington  churchgoing  in 
Presbyterian  congregations.  Only  a  few 
editors  have  spent  any  time  trying  to 
puzzle  out  deep  significance  in  the  fact. 
A  report  that  the  White  House  dinners 
henceforth  will  not  include  wines  or 
liquors  is  attracting  livelier  comment. 

The  snapshot  above  shows  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  youngest  daughter, 
Eleanor,  as  they  were  leaving  the  Cen- 
tral  Presbvterian  Church   on  their  first- 


Sunday  in  the  capital.  This  church  is 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  White  House 
and  not  rated  as  particularly  "fashionable." 
Washington  expected  to  see  them  at  a 
larger  church  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
attended.  The  Vice  President  and  his 
wife  appear  in  the  photograph  at  the  right. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  and  William  1!. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  appeared  at 
the  Presbyterian  church  that  Grover 
Cleveland  used  to  attend  ;  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
like  the  President,  submitted  to  Washing- 
ton custom  and  wore  a  silk  hat.  A  Hearst 
report  says :  "The  Nebraskan  wore  il 
with  evident  embarrassment." 


By  Way  of  Contrast  — 
Two  War  Scenes 

(~\\:  THE  scores  of  photographs  that 
have  poured  in  lately  from  Mexico 
City,  none  shows  better  than  ibis  how 
heavy  the  firing  was  in  the  streets  before 
the  American  Consulate. 

What  is  more  unfortunate,  however,  is 
that  the  American  diplomatic  chief  in 
Mexico  City,  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  is  still 
under  fire.  Though  he  is  no  longer  in 
any  danger  from  Mexican  bullets,  some 
of  the  correspondents  are  busily  bombard- 
ing him  with  deadly  pieces  of  "circum- 
stantial evidence,"  which  they  declare  are 


proofs  that  he  has  acted  in  sympathy  with 
the  Diaz-Huerta  revolutionists. 


Battling  on 
Mountain  Tops 

^lNCE  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Janina, 
^  with  a  garrison  of  30,000  men,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Greeks,  the  Montenegrins 
have  been  striving  harder  than  ever  to 
capture  Tarabosch.  The  photograph  at 
the  right  shows  one  of  the  Montenegrin 
ammunition  stores  in  the  mountains. 
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Sarah  Bernhardt 
Plays  in  a  Prison 

IN  THE  prison  yard  of  the  San  Quentin 
*•  (Cal.)  penitentiary  Mine.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, a  few  weeks  ago,  played  for  an  hour 
to  an  audience  of  1,950  convicts.  The  rudely 
constructed  stage  and  the  scenery  were  the 
work  of  prisoners ;  and  half  a  dozen  con- 
victs acted  as  "supers"  in  the  play.  Six 
men  who  were  condemned  to  die  sat  well  to 
the  front  of  the  yard,  unshackled,  and  with 
only  one  guard  beside  them.  The  audience 
was  on  honor  to  behave,  and  proved  itself 
well  deserving  of  the  warden's  trust. 


The  piece — "One  Christmas  Night,"  by 
Maurice  Bernhardt,  the  actress's  son — was 
played  in  French,  but  many  of  the  pris- 
oners, by  following  the  action  with  the 
aid  of  a  synopsis  in  English,  laughed 
and  wept  as  if  they  understood  every 
word.  When  the  play  was  over,  a  tall, 
elderly  French  convict  read  to  lime.  Bern- 
hardt a  testimonial  from  the  prisoners 
drafted  by  Abe  Ruef,  the  political  boss 
convicted  in  San  Francisco  graft  prose- 
cutions. 


"  To-day,  for  an  hour,  "  read  the  French  convict 
from  the  testimonial,  "these  stone  walls  have 
faded  away.    For  an  hour  your  great  art 
has  made  us  free.    Our  hearts  have  been 
touched  by  the  woman,  the  actress,  and 
the  play.     We  extend  to  you  our 
grateful  thanks."  Mme.  Bernhardt 
received  the  manuscript  of  the 
testimonial  with  a  gracious  bow 
and  a  smile  of  gratification 
—just  as  a  camera  clicked 


Pumps  Destroy 
a  Dry  Dock 

A  CONSTRUCTION  that  cost  four 
years'  labor  and  $3,500,000  was 
destroyed  last  month  in  less  than  four 
minutes  when  the  great  Pearl  Har- 
bor dry  dock,  near  Honolulu,  fell  to 
pieces.  When  the  water  was  pumped 
out  of  section  two,  it  upheaved,  as  in 
an  earthquake,  while  the  two  adjoin- 
ing sections  collapsed. 

A  King  in  His 
Royal  Barge 

npHE  modern  "royal  barge"  is  an 
A  airship.  The  picture  reproduced 
below  shows  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain 
(at  the  right)  about  to  start  on  a  short 
flight  above  Madrid  in  his  dirigible, 
the  Espana. 


Mme.  Bernhardt' s  audience  of  convicts 
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Women  Organize  a 
Chamber  of 
Commerce 

CHICAGO  now  has  two  Associa- 
tions of  Commerce.  The  newer 
organization  makes  no  attempt  to 
depart  from  time-tried  methods,  but 
.surprises  by  its  membership — all 
women.  They  are  Chicago  citizens, 
interested  in  professions  or  business, 
and  hitherto  unrepresented  in  com- 
mercial clubs.  They  are  working  to 
advance  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  women  and  to 
improve  civic  conditions.  The  club 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  holds  two  meetings 
each  month  to  attend  lectures  on 
business  topics. 

This  photograph  shows  one  of 
the  meetings  in  progress,  with  Miss 
Florence  King,  president,  speaking. 
She  is  a  patent  attorney,  admitted 
to  the  bar  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
now  one  of  the  four  women  who 
may  practice  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 


London  Sees  "Movies 
in  an  Opera  House 

C1NCE  Oscar  Hammerstein's  misuncler- 
^  standings  with  the  British  public,  the 
new  London  Opera  I  louse  lias  been  made 
a  moving-picture  and  vaudeville  theatre. 
Nowhere  else  may  the  "movies"  be  seen  in 
such  style.  The  chairs  are  inlaid  with  ma- 
hogany, and  there  is  a  telephone  in  each  box. 


A  BETROTHAL  ends  the  feud  of  the  houses 

^  of  Hohenzollern  and  Guelph,  an  enmity  of  V 
marly  half  a  century.    Smiling  and  holding  bands,  * 

Victoria    Louise,   only   daughter   of  the 
Kaiser,  and.  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  son  of  the  Duke 
..I  Cumberland,  unofficially  announce  their  engagement 
through  this  snapshot  taken  in  the  gardens  at  Carlsruhc. 

A  Rabbit-Proof  Fence 
2,000  Miles  Long 

A  WIRE  fence  more  than  2,000  miles 
long — extending  the  whole  width 
of  a  continent — protects  the  western 
half  of  Australia  from  invasion  by 
rabbits.  This  photograph  shows  one  of 
the  ocean  ends  of  the  fence — at  a  bar- 
ren rock  and  a  precipice.  In  a  favorable 
season  the  rabbits  grew  adventurous 
and  were  attempting  to  cross  the  mid- 
continent  desert  which  formerly  had 
been    sufficient   barrier   against  them. 

A  War  of  Extermination 
on  Berkeley's  Cats 

T  TNDER  the  suspicion  that  thej 
^  spread  smallpox,  the  stray  cats  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  are  relentlessly  being 
exterminated.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait is  of  Daniel  C.  Wooley,  a  special 
officer  who  has  won  unusual  distinction 
in  cat  hunting  by  his  marksmanship 
and  agility. 

The  photograph  was  taken  just  after 
he  bagged  his  eighty-sixth. 
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AT    THE  INAUGURATION 


AN  INAUGURAL  procession  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
L  long,  and  takes  but  three  or  four 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point,  so  that  if 
you  have  a  good  seat  and  a  few  sand- 
wiches in  your  pocket  you  can  see  it  all 
quite  comfortably. 

You  can  pick  out  the  horses  that 
ought  to  be  in  museums  instead  of  in 
such  a  place ;  the  militia  companies,  half 
in  black  shoes,  half  in  tan,  with  officers 
chewing  gum,  and  despair  altogether  of 
your  countrymen.  Or  you  can  watch 
that  endless  stream  of  friendly  faces — 
exquisite  West  Pointers,  half-tipsy  cam- 
paign clubs  from  goodness  knows  where, 
undergraduates  cheering  and  singing, 
hobbling  Grand  Army  veterans,  ward 
heelers  in  top  hats,  and  little  boys  from 
public  schools  marching  stiff  as  pokers 
past  the  stand — all  in  their  different  . 
fashions  here  to  help  in  this  peaceful  revolution  and 
then  as  peacefully  to  go  back  home ;  you  can  watch 
these,  your  own  people,  flowing  past  mile  after  mile, 
with  the  banners  of  States  coming  into  sight,  one  by 
one,  and  the  bands  crashing  past  with  "Maryland,  My 
Maryland,"  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  "Dixie," 
and  "Old  Nassau"  until  you  are  ready  to  sing  hymns 
or  get  down  on  your  knees. 

These  and  many  other  states  of  mind  are  possible, 
for  this  extraordinary  pageant  is  as  big,  kindly,  en- 
thusiastic, beautiful,  crude,  and  sprawling,  by  turns,  as 
American  life  itself  ;  and  as  the  parade  is  only  a  few 
feet  wide,  in  spite  of  its  length,  it  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple not  to  miss  anything.  But  the  parade  is  only  one 
scene  in  a  many-sided  and  bewildering  drama,  and 
perhaps  the  most  cut-and-dried  and  conventional  one. 

CAREERS  DYING,  AND  CAREERS  BEING  MADE 

A  MOMENT  after  President  Wilson  swears  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  out  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
gray  dome,  with  a  hundred  thousand  people  watching 
him  with  their  eyes,  and  a  hundred  million,  more  or 
less,  watching  him  from  afar,  an  elderly  man  of  benign 
and  somewhat  melancholy  mien  emerges  from  the  group 
behind  him  and,  with  bared  head,  for  a  moment  holds 
the  President's  hand.  The  crowd  cheers  a  little,  and  a 
moment  later  President  Wilson  whirls  away  in  a  cloud 
of  cavalrymen.  Of  course  one  hasn't  time  to  stay  be- 
hind and  talk  with  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  yet  he  may 
well  be  saying  to  himself  as  the  escort  clatters  down 
the  asphalt:  "There — but  for  the  fickle  gods — go' I!" 
One  must  see  the  new  President  in  the  moment  of 
his  triumph,  of  course,  and  at  just  about  the  time 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bands  are  crashing  past  the  stand 
Mr.  Taft  is  stepping  into  a  train  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city — a  moment  later,  across  the  Potomac,  to  see 
the  Washington  Monument  go  behind  the  trees,  and  the 
last  of  a  career  which  already  must  begin  to  seem  some- 
thing like  a  dream. 

The  air  is  jammed  and  tingling  with  comedy  and 
tragedy,  with  things  much  more  than  fifteen  miles  long 
and  as  wide  as  all  the  future,  as  a  new  party  comes 
into  power  and  a  man  as  interesting  and  unknown  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  steps  into  Washington.  Here  are  ten 
thousand  American  soldiers  on  the  border,  and  nobody 
at  the  moment  knows  certainly  who  may  be  Secretary  of 
War  and  has  only  a  fairly  good  guess  as  to  who  will  be 
Secretary  of  State,  or  how  Mr.  Bryan  may  act  when  he 
is  Secretary.  What  other  men  out  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  strangers  surging  through  the  capital, 
not  even  names  to  the  crowd  to-day,  will  emerge  to- 
morrow into  significant  reality?  Every  hotel  lobby  and 
incoming  train,  the  whole  town,  indeed,  is  like  a  plate 
in  the  developing  solution  with  the  picture  just  coming 
into  view.  And  as  Washington  is  a  city  of  magnificent 
distances,  the  spectator  is  in  the  position  of  a  photog- 
rapher who  is  trying  to  develop  ten  thousand  plates  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  the  new  Vice  President — "Little  Tom,"  as 
he  is  already  called — who  quaintly  pictures  the  Senate 
as  the  blinders  of  the  national  horse.    Mr.  Marshall 
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Photographs  by  James  H.  Hare,  Staff  Photographer 


promises  to  become  a  picturesque  understudy  to  the 
•main  actor  in  the  new  regime,  and  if  you  appear  at  the 
Shoreham  at  3.45  p.  m.  you  may  get  a  chance  to  develop 
him  a  little  and  hear  more  of  his  Hoosier  epigrams; 
but  at  the  very  same  instant,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self is  arriving  at  the  other  end  of  town.    Over  in  the 
capital  a  number  of  careers  are  dying,  and  one  ought 
perhaps  to  watch  them  flicker  out ;  but  here,  square  in 
front  of  you,  are  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  novel- 
ist, and  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  writing 
neither  novels  nor  plays,  but  wandering  about  with  the 
preoccupied  air  of  those  for  whom,  as  gossip  sug- 
gests, new  careers  may  just  be  about  to 
begin.    Here,  even,  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Boxwell  mmmmm 
of  Horsington,  Kas.,  who  hasn't  had  a  hair 
cut  or  shave  for  sixteen  years.    Mr.  Box- 
well  had  sworn  not  to  have  a  hair  cut  until 
a  Democratic  President  was  elected,  and 
now  that  all  the  Sunday  editors  want  ex- 
clusive stories  of  the  event,  with  pictures 
and  comments  by  the  barber,  he  is  disap- 
pointing enough  to  say  that  he  has  grown 
to  like  the  thicket  in  which  his  bead  is  lost, 
and  thinks  he  will  keep  it  after  all.  The 
tingle  goes  out  of  these  things  quickly  once 
the  new  Administration  takes  form;  but 
their  number  and  liveliness,  as  the  complex 
picture  is  just  beginning  to  come  through, 
complicates  the  task  of  writing  a  brief  let- 
ter telling  all  about  it  to  the  folks  at  home. 

"VOTES   FOR  WOMEN"   AT  THE  CAPITAL 

npHE  suffrage  parade,  for  instance,  seemed 
likely,  just  after  it  was  over,  to  eclipse 
the  inaugural  parade  itself.  Correspondents 
who  had  seen  Presidents  come  and  go  said 
that  never  had  there  been  such  a  crowd  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  there  wouldn't  be 
as  many  there  the  next  day.    Five  thousand 
women  who  demanded  the  vote  and  were  at  least  en- 
titled to  respectful  treatment  marched  through  this  vast 
mob  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  more  or  less.    And  with 
this  procession,  short  of  actually  breaking  it  up,  the 
crowd  did  almost  as  it  pleased. 

Nobody  votes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  the 
interest  in  votes  for  women  is  not  so  piercing  as  else- 
where, and  what  might  he  called  man-in-the-street 
Washington  had  no  notion,  apparently,  how  deeply  en- 
thusiasm for  the  parade  had  taken  hold  even  of  the 
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The  upper  photograph  shows  one  of  the  more  decorative  fea- 
tures of  the  suffrage  parade.     The  other  two  contrast  the 
careful  policing  of  the  streets  on  Inauguration  Day  and 
the  disgraceful  lack  of  it  during  the  women's  parade 
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Vm  women  of  the  capital.  When  the  day 
actually  came,  the  same  part  of  the  town 
was  rather  amusingly  divided  between 
its  evident  dislike  of  the  general  idea 
and  its  Southern  tradition  of  being  gal- 
lant to  the  fair  sex  at  all  costs.  It 
wouldn't  give  the  marchers  decent  police 
protection,  but  the  papers  in  headlines 
of  chivalrous  size  and  blackness  de- 
clared that  "Woman's  Art,  Beauty,  and 
Grace  Bewilder  the  Capital,"  and  "Miles 
of  Fluttering  Femininity  Present  En- 
trancing Suffrage  Appeal." 

From  the  float  on  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  riding,  thanks  to  the  failure 
of  a  regular  flag  bearer  to  appear  at  the 
last  moment,  I  saw  none  of  the  violence 
which  some  of  the  marchers  reported ; 
but  that  narrow  and  derisive  lane  which 
IllHIIlHIiiM      often  closed  so  as  to  push  those  on  foot 
almost  under  the  wheels  of  floats  and 
feet  of  horses,  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  place  for 
women  to  walk  through.    The  crowd  was  good-natured, 
but  its  ideas  on  suffrage  were,  to  say  the  least,  early 
Victorian;  they  were  out  for  a  good  time,  had  nobody 
to  discipline  them,  and  the  inevitable  happened. 

The  pageant  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building— 
the  figures  in  their  delicately  shaded  robes  against  the 
warm  gray  of  the  stone,  like  so  many  strings  of  sweet 
peas  or  wistaria  in  the  wind,  was  beautiful,  and  the 
main  procession  would  have  been  well  worth  seeing  if 
there  had  been  a  chance  to  see  it.  It  would  have  been 
improved,  perhaps,  if  there  had  been  no  floats;  most 
of  them  were  as  ugly  as  usual,  and  the  one,  at  least, 
which  we  adorned  deserved  all  the  witticisms  it  drew 
forth.  It  was  drawn  by  two  tottering  horses,  half  sup- 
ported, half  pushed  by  two  imperturbable  gentlemen  of 
color ;  there  were  no  brakes,  and  as  it  started  down  the 
asphalt  of  Capitol  Hill,  it  promptly  attracted  enthusiastic 

comment,  because  of 
the  aplomb  with  which 
one  of  the  horses 
squatted  on  his  hind 
legs  and  slid  the  entire 
distance  to  the  Peace 
Monument.  The  float 
was  supposed  to  sug- 
gest the  nine  suffrage 
States,  while  the  young 
women  representing 
the  States  still  en- 
slaved marched  along- 
side with  appropriate 
legends  suspended 
from  their  chains.  The 
crowd  jammed  in  so 
close,  however,  that 
they  had  to  walk  be- 
hind the  float  most  of 
the  time,  and  as  the 
committee  had  failed 
to  deliver  our  ban- 
ners, no  one,  of  course, 
had  the  remotest  no- 
tion what  the  people 
hanging  to  bare  poles 
on  top  of  the  truck  might  represent.  One  man  in 
the  crowd  suggested  "The  Garden  of  Eden,"  another 
"Under  the  Bamboo  Tree,"  and  a  tall  and  very  sol- 
emn negro,  holding  a  baby  in  his  arms,  near  the  Hotel 
Willard.  announced  that  the  "Titanic  survivors  were 
coming." 

One  of  the  young  women  on  the  truck  was  greeted 
with  "Yes,  Grandma!  Tea  is  served,"  but  nearly  all  of 
the  remarks  were  fired  at  the  men.  "Henpecked !"  was 
the  favorite.  We  were  assured  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  we  were  married  all  right,  and  one  man  shook  his  fist 
and  bellowed  earnestly :  "Yo'  ain't  doin'  that  with  yo' 
heart!  Youse  only  gettin'  a  free  ride  !"  A  few  applauded, 
one  or  two  old  gentlemen  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed 
with  great  respect,  a  militiaman  yelled :  "Hurrah  for 
Ireland!"  There  were  few  policemen,  and  most  of  these 
appeared  to  be  deputies  in  citizens'  clothes,  with  freshly 
varnished  clubs,  and  the  little  Boy  Scouts,  who  jammed 
their  staffs  in  the  car  tracks  and  held  back  as  hard  as 
they  could,  were  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  all.  Un- 
pleasant as  it  was,  the  treatment  the  women  received 
did  more  to  advance  their  cause  than  any  parade  could 
have  done,  and  the  sight  of  them — women  of  all  sorts 
of  social  station,  marching  down  from  the  Capitol 
through  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  their  countrymen — was 
the  most  impressive  symbol  of  that  new  era  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  which  the  inauguration  brought  forth. 

IN  THE  REVIEWING  STAND  WITH  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

HP  HE  President's  parade  next  day  was  all  that  could 
*■  be  demanded  even  by  a  man  who  had  sat  up  all  the 
night  before  because  he  couldn't  find  a  place  to  sleep. 
Nature  herself  was  kind,  and  witty,  as  Peer  Gynt  would 
say,  and  after  bringing  in  President  Taft — "Good  Old 
Bill," — with  a  blizzard  four  years  ago,  she  must  needs 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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IT  WAS  my  sister  Maggie  that  Captain  Stores  was 
to  marry  the  next  week  in  Liverpool.  So  you  see  it 
came  closer  to  me  than  to  others,  aside  from  the 
fact  of  my  being  first  officer  and  chief  witness  before 
the  company's  board  of  directors  and  the  Admiralty 
Board  as  well. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  come  next  month;  and  to- 
morrow I'll  be  telling  the  story  again  to  the  coroner 
here;  or  leastways  as  much  of  it  as  applies.  It's  fresh 
enough  still,  God  knows  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  be  as  long 
as  breath  lasts,  especially  with  this  final  thing  to  add  to 
it  another  bit  of  the  grim. 

The  newspapers  never  got  just  the  right  of  it.  The 
company  and  others  most  interested  suppressed  the 
facts  the  best  they  could,  "in  the  interest  of  commerce," 
as  they  called  it.  And  though  there  were  some  rumors 
printed  here  and  there,  the  statements  were  without 
authority,  and  nobody  took  them  quite  seriously.  In- 
deed, I'm  thinking  that  had  all  the  truth  been  told,  the 
world  wouldn't  have  credited  it.  You  see,  ocean  pirates 
hereabouts  had  been  out  of  business  so  long  that  we'd 
come  to  look  on  them  not  only  as  dead  but  as  buried 
too  deep  ever  to  rise  up  and  give  trouble  in  these  days 
of  greyhounds  and  wireless. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
big  liners  had  been  going  and  coming 
every  week  for  years  loaded  with 
more  gold  and  gems  than  were  ever 
carried  by  any  treasure  argosy  of 
piratical  times,  and  yet  with  rarely 
a  gun  aboard  bigger  than  a  magazine 
automatic,  and  cutlass  drills  to  repel 
boarders  unheard  of. 

The  Sulfonic  had  been  carrying 
gold,  coined  and  in  ingots,  ever  since 
her  maiden  trip ;  and  though  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  protect  it, 
loading  and  unloading,  once  we  had 
it  safe  aboard  and  locked  up,  and 
the  engines  started,  all  anxiety  as  to 
theft  was  dismissed. 

Five  millions  we  carried  that 
time — five  million  dollars  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
over.  I'm  told  part  of  it  was 
a  war  loan  or  something  for 
the  unspeakable  Turks,  who; 
of  course,  didn't  deserve  it. 
However,  that's  neither  here 
nor   there;   since,   as  matters 


We  were  both  speechless 

as  we  gazed  at  that 
black  shape  with  spread 

wings  against  the 
dark  blue  velvet  of  the 
star-spangled  sky 


turned,  they  never  got  a  dollar.  But  have  you  any  idea 
what  a  weight  of  the  yellow  stuff  that  is?  You  may  call 
it  ten  tons  in  round  numbers.  Think  of  that  for  a  min- 
ute !  Ten  tons  of  it  we  had  below  in  kegs  and  boxes, 
fast  locked  in  the  ship's  specie  room.  And  he  walking 
the  decks  the  while;  eating  in  the  saloon  beside  honest 
men  and  good  women  and  innocent  children ;  lounging 
in  the  smoke  room,  and,  all  unsuspected,  playing  bridge 
or  poker,  maybe,  with  his  betters.  And  not  a  soul 
aboard  giving  him  a  thought.  Judas  priest!  And  me 
a  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  and  born  with  a  caul. 

I  did  notice  him,  it's  true;  yet  little  good  that  did. 
As  a  rule  all  passengers  are  alike  to  me — just  passing 
shadows,  and  that's  all.  I  remember  now  that  it  was  bis 
eyes.  I  remarked  them  first  before  the  lightship  was 
behind  us,  and  there  wasn't  a  day  after  that  that  I 
didn't  get  a  flash  of  them.  Peculiar  they  were:  pale 
blue  and  cloudy,  like  star  sapphires,  looking  out  of  a 
face  the  color  of  dull  copper,  under  heavy  black,  curling 
brows.  But  I  couldn't  have  told  even  then  whether  he 
was  young  or  old,  tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean.  No,  not 
until —  Well,  until  the  night  it  happened,  and  for  four 
hours  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  him  and  listen  to 
him  giving  his  orders. 

"T>UT  it's  that  I'm  coining  to.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
*-*  second  day  out — Saturday  night — at  the  beginning 
of  the  midwatch.  I  was  on  the  bridge  myself,  and  Cap- 
tain Stores  was  with  me.  We  had  been  making  twenty 
knots  or  more  on  the  average  since  we  were  out  of 
Ambrose  Channel,  and  as  near  as  I  remember  were 
about  forty-five  west  and  maybe  forty-three  and  a  bit 
north,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  east-south- 
east of  Cape  Race,  and  twice  that  due  east  almost  of 
Sable  Island.  The  night  was  clear  as  crystal,  with 
scarce  a  breath  of  wind,  but  the  sea  was  a  bit  lump}-, 
and  the  air  was  chill. 

It  was  my  watch  from  twelve  to  two,  and  the  captain, 
who  had  come  up  for  a  final  look  around,  was  about  to 
go  to  his  quarters  when  the  lookout  in  the  crow's  nest 
signals  ship  in  distress  over  our  port  bow.  And  sure 
enough  we  see  the  tail  of  a  rocket.  Another  minute 
and  there's  two  more — from  the  bridge  this  time,  of 
course — and  then  a  blue  flare  aft. 

Ten  miles  away  or  less  we  figured  her;  a  tramp,  prob- 
ably, with  no  wireless  outfit,  seeing  that  we'd  got  neither 
C.  Q.  D.  nor  S.  O.  S.  I  orders  up  answering  rockets,  and 
our  whistle  bellows  the  good  news  that  we're  coming  to 
save  them  that  be  perishing  in  the  deep  waters.  The 
quartermaster  had  put  the  wheel  over  a  point,  and  the 
engine  room  had  orders  to  press  on  steam. 

We  were  carrying  mails  and  bad  time  to  make,  and  if 
it  came  to  transferring  souls  it  might  mean  a  delay  of 
hours;  so  Stores  directs  a  wireless  call  for  help,  seeing 
that  there  might  be  some  other  boats  near  with  less 
urgent  business  and  a  willingness  equal  to  our  own. 
And  then,  of  all  times  in  the  cycle,  it  must  happen  that 
the  answer  comes  back  :  "Wireless  out  of  order!" 

"Out  of  order!"  storms  the  captain,  in  a  sudden  rage. 

"What  in  h  's  kitchen  is  the  matter  with  it?    Get  it 

in  order;  and  do  it  d   quick!" 

But  it  wasn't  done  quick.  It  wasn't  done 
until  the  next  day.  Just  what  happened  to 
it  T  don't  know.  I'm  not  an  electrician,  and 
the  story  Bates  told  me — he  was  our  opera- 
tor— was  worse  than  Choctaw  or  Chinese 
to  my  understanding.  All  I  could  make  out 
was  that  somebody  had  stolen  something 
and  done  something  else;  and  stolen  it  and 
done  it  so  adroitly  that  even  Bates  and  his 
assistant  working  together  couldn't  dis- 
cover it  for  twelve  hours. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  decide  who  did  it.  We 
knew  that  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes.  It  was  the  man 
with  the  eyes,  of  course. 
But  when  we  knew  it,  our 
hands  were  tied,  and  it 
didn't  do  us  any  good.  I 
should  say  not. 

T  N  THE  half  hour  follow- 
■*■  ing  our  sighting  of  the 
rockets  there  was  a  lot  hap- 
pened. 

The  damage  to  our  wire- 
less equipment  was  the  first. 
But  the  next  was  even 
more  of  a  stunner ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  a  sur- 
prise of  the  most  stupen- 
dous sort  but  a  thing  that 
at  that  time  was  practically 
unheard  of. 

The  first  intimation  we 
got  of  it  was  a  sound  like  a 


donkey  engine 
broke  loose. 
And   it  wasn't 
on   the  for'a'd 
deck.    It  was  up  in 
the  sky.  Captain 
Stores  and  I  heard  it 
at  the  same  minute, 
and  our  night  glasses,  which 
had  been  trained  low  down 
on  the  tramp,  went  over- 
head in  a  twinkling. 

It  was  the  first  aeroplane 
I'd  ever  seen,  and  somehow 
or  other  I'd  never  thought 
of  them  making  a  noise  like 
that.  For  all  of  a  minute 
we  were  both  speechless ; 
as  we  gazed,  watching  that 
thing    soar    and    whirl,  a 

black  shape  with  spread  wings,  against  the  dark  blue 
velvet  of  the  star-spangled  sky.  It  was  Stores  who 
found  his  voice  first. 

"Where  in  the  name  of  the  four  winds  did  that  thing 
come  from?"  he  demanded,  more  of  himself  than  any- 
one else.  And  I  thought  I  detected  a  new  and  strange 
note  of  apprehension  in  his  voice. 

It  certainly  was  a  poser.  You  can  see  that,  can't 
you?  A  birdman,  flying  at  midnight  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  three  hundred  and  more  miles  from  the  near- 
est land!  It  just  wasn't  understandable;  that  was  the 
truth  of  it. 

And  then  the  next  thing  happened — the  thing  that 
found  us  groggy,  and  came  in  with  a  punch  that  sent 
us  both  staggering  to  the  ropes.  For  an  answer  came 
out  of  the  night  at  our  very  side,  in  a  tone  so  non- 
chalant and  self-assured — seeing  that  the  speaker  was 
on  the  bridge  without  leave — that  for  just  a  minute  I 
thought  I'd  lost  my  senses  and  was  all  of  a  sudden  a 
victim  to  delusions. 

"That  thing's  here  by  my  orders,  captain ;  and,  see- 
ing that  it  has  a  dozen  dynamite  shells  aboard,  you'd 
better,  for  the  safety  of  your  ship  and  passengers,  put 
yourself  in  my  hands." 

NOW  a  sea  captain,  on  the  bridge  of  his  own  ship, 
is  about  as  near  a  king  as  anybody  can  be  and  not 
sit  on  a  throne.  So  it's  not  hard  to  fancy  how  this 
sort  of  treason  affected  Stores.  I  think  if  he'd  been 
armed  at  the  moment  he'd  'a'  shot  to  kill,  then  and  there, 
and  taken  all  the  chances.  But  he  wasn't  armed.  x\nd 
so  all  he  did  was  to  say  to  me :  "Seize  that  man !  Take 
him  below !  I'll — "  But  I  didn't  hear  the  rest.  Al- 
ready I'd  jumped  to  obey.  But  the  fellow  wasn't  there. 
He'd  sprung  back  like  the  very  artfulest  prize-ring 
dodger;  and  straight  before  my  eyes  I  see  something 
flash  in  his  hand,  and  describe  a  circle  of  light.  It 
was  the  quickest  thing  I'd  ever  seen  done;  and  what 
followed  wasn't  tardy. 

Before  I  could  get  a  clfltch  on  him  there  was  a  blind- 
ing glare  for'a'd,  a  thunderous  report,  and  a  concussion 
that  shook  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern.  Lordy,  what 
a  shot  that  was !  Less  well  aimed  and  calculated,  it 
would  have  blown  every  man  jack  of  us  on  the  bridge 
and  near  it  to  Kingdom  Come.  As  it  was,  it  tossed  the 
lookout  for'a'd  into  the  sea,  wrecked  the  starboard 
anchor  davit,  and  parted  the  cable  like  so  much  rotten 
rope,  besides  digging  a  gaping  hole  in  the  deck  as  big 
as  one  of  the  funnels. 

If  Stores  didn't  go  white,  he  was  a  bigger  man  than 
I  am.  I'd  a  died  before  taking  any  more  chances  with 
that  passenger.  Another  wave  of  that  little  pocket 
searchlight  of  his,  and  every  mother's  son  and  daughter 
in  the  ship's  company  might  be  in  pieces  the  next  minute. 

And  him  !  My  aunt !  He  was  a  cool  one !  Would 
you  believe  it?  He  was  laughing.  He  didn't  look  over 
thirty.  He  was  tall  and  slim — all  hard  muscle  and 
sinew,  I  should  say.  And  nerve !  Don't  forget  the 
nerve.  I  never  saw  more  in  any  man  anywhere.  He 
was  laughing.    Think  of  that ! 

"Just  to  show  you,  captain,"  he  drawled,  "that  I'm  not 
bluffing.  Only  a  pellet,  that  one ;  dropped  where  it 
would  do  least  harm.  But  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
my  friend  aloft  has  his  watch  out  now,  and  that  unless 
he  gets  'All's  well'  from  me  inside  of  five  minutes,  he'll 
drop  a  real  one." 

I  saw  the  captain  glance  upward,  and  I  did  the  same. 
The  birdman  had  come  lower.  When  we  first  saw  him 
he  was  two  hundred  yards  or  more  up.  Now  he  wasn't 
more  than  a  hundred  above  our  mast  tips,  and  circling 
in  narrow  circles.  I've  seen  all  sorts  of  'planes  since 
then,  and  some  of  the  best  airmen  that  ever  flew,  but 
I've  never  seen  a  gamier  or  more  expert  one  than  that 
fellow. 

What  was  going  on  in  I  's  mind  I  could  pretty 
near  imagine.    If  he'd  hi  elf  to  think  about  only, 
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he'd  'a'  had  a  try  for  the  pale-eyed  boy,  and  I'm  think- 
in'  he'd  'a'  tossed  him  over  the  side  and  taken  what  was 
coming.  But  he  had  his  ship  and  he  had  his  passengers 
and  crew  to  consider;  and  so  he  must  needs  pocket  his 
pride  and  make  terms.  We  both  knew  that  something 
was  wanted,  but,  Lord  bless  you !  we  neither  of  us  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  hitting  on  what  it  really  was. 

We  might  have  known,  though,  that  such  a  planned 
scheme  as  this  wasn't  thought  out  and  put  in  practice  for 
anything  picayunish.  Of  course,  we  saw  at  once  that 
the  ship  with  the  distress  signals  was  a  part  of  the 
game.  She  wasn"t  any  more  in  distress  than  we  were, 
for  she  was  coming  for  us  fast  now,  all  her  cabin 
lights  ablaze,  and  the  smoke  pouring  from  her  funnel 
in  a  long,  black  cloud.  She  was  sure  the  speediest  thing 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  tramp  that  I  ever  saw.  And  we 
knew,  too,  that  it  must  have  been  from  a  rigged  plat- 
form on  her  deck  that  the  aeroplane  took  wing.  They 
hadn't  the  hydroaeroplane  in  those  days,  and  needed 
more  than  a  wire  for  a  start. 

"I  can't  see,  sir,"  says  Captain  Stores,  suddenly 
amenable,  "how  you  are  to  profit  by  this  vaunted  effort 
at  destruction.  A  bomb  that  destroys  us  must  destroy 
you  as  well." 

I REMEMBER  that  the  invader— he  appeared  on  the 
passenger  list  as  McBride :  E.  E.  McBride — wore  a 
long  overcoat  and  an  officer's  cap,  with  gilt  braid  and 
some  yacht-club  insignia  in  front.  Now  he  thrust  his 
hands  deep  in  his  coat  pockets,  threw  his  square  shoul- 
ders well  back,  and  came  a  step  nearer. 

"I've  considered  that,"  was  his  reply.  "And  I'll  take 
my  medicine,  if  needs  be.  I  have  one  life  to  lose — 
only  one.  You  have  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  And  you 
can  save  them  all  by  a  word." 

You'd  'a'  thought  he  was  talking  about  the  weather,  he 
was  that  cool,  quiet,  and  composed. 

What  Stores  said  next  must  have  come  hard.  But 
that  object  lesson  we'd  had  was  one  not  to  be  got  over; 
and  all  the  while  the  racket  of  the  aeroplane  was  sound- 
ing viciously  overhead,  and  the  seconds  were  cutting  bits 
out  of  the  five-minute  limit. 

"What — what's  the  proposition?"  he  stammers. 
"The  gold  shipment  between  decks.    Every  ounce, 
every  pennyweight  of  it,"  comes  the  quick  answer. 

I  heard  the  captain  swear  a  good,  round  oath  under 
his  breath.    "Man  alive,  you're  mad !"  he  said. 

"Maybe,"  McBride  returns.  "But  not  as  mad  as  a  cap- 
tain that  won't  listen  to  reason."  • 

"It's  sheer  impossible,"  protests  Stores.  "Even  if  I'd 
say  the  word  you  couldn't  be  moving  it.  It's  a  ten-ton 
weight." 

"If  I  can't  move  it,  that's  my  business  and  not  yours. 
Lay  to  and  keep  your  hands  off.  That's  all  that's  asked 
of  you.  But  be  quick,  man !  Be  quick !  Half  your 
time's  gone  already.  I  swear  there's  no  grace  in  this. 
Two  minutes  more  and  he'll  drop  it  the  next  time  he 
passes  over." 

God !  How  the  quaking  fear  got  me !  I'm  not  a 
coward  as  men  go.  I've  had  my  bit  of  life  at  sea  and 
the  dangers ;  and  I'd  never  but  took  it  strong-hearted 
till  now.  But  with  that  hovering  death  above,  and  not 
a  move  possible  to  check  it,  my  blood  went  cold  and 
every  muscle  in  me  was  a-quiver.  And  at  that  it  wasn't 
of  myself  I  was  thinking  most,  but  of 'the  women  and 
children  there  below  in  their  berths.  If  there  had  been 
a  chance  I'd  'a'  said  take  it.  But  there  wasn't.  Anybody 
that  knew  anything  about  men  could  have  read  that  in 
those  pale  blue  eyes.  It  was  the  gold,  or  the  long  sleep 
for  all  of  us ;  and  the  gold  at  the  sea's  bottom  at  that. 

npHE  captain  stood  silent,  his  hand  on  the  rail,  his 
*  eyes  somewhere  out  in  the  night,  and  his  thoughts 
— God  only  knows  where  his  thoughts  were;  but  I 
suppose  they  were  something  like  my  own.  And  the 
seconds  ticked — I  counted  two  of  my  heartbeats  to  one; 
which  shows  you  how  my  pulse  was  racing. 

"Sure,"  I  says  to  myself,  "he'll  do  something  or  say 
something  with  the  next  beat." 

But  somehow  what  he  said  or  did  I  didn't  see  or  hear. 
Maybe  it  was  just  a  gesture  or  only  a  breath.  But  what- 
ever it  was,  McBride  understood.  There  couldn't  have 
been  two  seconds  to  spare  either,  when  that  pocket  light 
flashed  again— flashed  safety  this  time — in  a  long  hori- 
zontal wave.  And  I  knew  the  danger  was  past.  And 
for  a  minute  I  was  like  a  rag  from  the  reaction. 

Having  made  his  decision,  Captain  Stores  took  his 
medicine,  to  use  McBride's  phrase,  with  as  valorous  a 
front  as  a  man  could.  It  is  one  thing  to  meet  death  un- 
moved, but  it  is  a  still  harder  thing  to  stand  by  and  see 
five  million  dollars  taken  away,  knowing  that  it  has 
been  intrusted  to  your  safekeeping.  And  that  was  what 
the  skipper  had  let  himself  in  for.  I  believe  that  the 
hardest  thing  he  was  ever  called  on  to  do  in  his  life  was 
the  giving  of  the  orders  to  stop  the  engines,  to  lower 
the  for'a'd  gangway,  and  to  open  up  the  steel-clad  room 
in  which  that  gold  was  stored.  And  yet  he  did  it  all 
without  turning  a  hair,  and  as  if  it  was  just  part  of  the 
ship's  regular  routine.  I  get  all  choked  up  when  I 
think  of  it. 

The  passengers  might  have  slept  through  the  signaling, 
whistle  blowing,  and  all,  but  it  wasn't  in  reason  for  them 
not  to  be  scared  by  that  dynamite  explosion  ;  and  when  I 
left  the  bridge  to  carry  out  the  captain's  commands,  I 
found  the  decks  crowded  and  everyone  with  a  score  of 
questions  to  ask. 

"Danger?    No,"  I  says.    "Explosion?    Didn't  hear 


any.  Only  a  detonator,  which  is  another  name  for 
rocket.  It's  new  orders,"  I  went  on,  "to  transfer  to 
yon  steamer  part  of  cargo." 

I  quieted  them  that  way,  and  explained  anything  they 
might  question  when  they  should  see  the  kegs  and  boxes 
going.  By  that  time  McBride's  steamer — a  nine-hundred- 
ton  iron  schooner-rigged  screw  cargo  boat  she  was, 
gray,  with  black  funnel — was  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  us ;  and  by  the  minute  I  had  all  ready,  with  the  lee 
gangway  down  and  waiting,  she  had  come  up  standing, 
riding  the  swell,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  us  to 
leeward. 

And  standing  beside  me  there  was  McBride,  with  a 
megaphone,  giving  orders  as  though  he  were  the  Sul- 
tanic's  master.  The  Taurus — 'twas  that  she  was  called — 
had  her  boats  manned  and  swung  out  ready  for  lowering 
before  her  engines  stopped;  and  at  a  word  from  him 
they  lowered  away.  There  were  six  of  them,  I  remem- 
ber, with  five  men  in  each.  And  husky,  hustling  men 
they  were,  too. 

For  four  hours  they  worked,  loading  the  boats,  row- 
ing them  back,  unloading,  and  returning  for  more.  And 
I  watching  the  while  with  a  sinking  feeling  at  the 
stomach  pit,  to  see  all  that  hoard  of  good  gold  going  to 
that  devilish  piratical  crew.  It  was  like  the  worst 
nightmare  you  can  imagine.  I  could  barely  keep  my 
hands  off  the  easy-spoken  fellow  with  the  pale  eyes 
there  beside  me.  Twice,  in  my  fury,  I  was  within  that 
of  tossing  him  from  the  grating  into  the  sea.  But  after 
all  it  was  not  my  business.  Captain  Stores  had  de- 
cided and  given  me  orders,  and  it  was  only  up  to  me  to 
obey  and  swallow  my  dudgeon. 

But  as  I  watched  my  man  there  I  took  note  of  him, 
and  there  were  two  things  that  made  a  mark  on  my 
memory — the  lobes  of  his  ears  grew  fast  to  his  jaws, 
and  under  his  shock  of  a  black  forelock  was  a  scar  that 
indented  his  skull.  I  saw  this  but  once;  and  then  when, 
while  he  was  stooping  for  something,  one  of  his  men 
brushed  his  cap  off  in  passing.  Before  he  put  it  back  he 
tossed  his  hair  from  his  forehead  with  a  head  shakei 
and  I  caught  a  sight  of  it.  And  it  was  lucky  I  did, 
as  you'll  yet  see. 

All  this  time  the  'plane  had  been  circling  above  us, 
suspicious  still  of  some  treachery,  I  suppose ;  and  it  was 
this  that  was  most  difficult  to  account  for  to  the  inquir- 
ing passengers.    All  we  could  do  was  to 
declare  it  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  us-as 
to  them.    But  I  misdoubt  that  any  one  of 
them  believed  that. 

T  KNOW  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
-*•  the  ship  the  next  day ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
But  every  officer,  seaman,  and  steward 
was  sworn  to  secrecy.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  that  really  knew  anything  definite 
about  it. 

The  Taurus  carried  away  McBride,  bag 
and  baggage ;  and  the  last  we  saw  of  her 
she  was  steaming  to  the  eastward,  with  all 
lights  out.    We  thought  for  a  little  of 
following,  but  it  was  plain  that  that  would 
be  useless.    Gold  or  no  gold,  we  had  our 
time  to  make ;  and,  besides,  that  thing  in 
the  air  never  left  us  until  the  pirate  craft 
was  lost  in  the  fog  to  leeward.    And  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  tempt  a 
the  fellow  overhead  had  nothing  now  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  sinking  us.    Not  a  soul  alive  but  him- 
self and  the  scoundrels  on  the  Taurus  would  ever  have 
known. what  had  befallen  the  Sultanic  and  all  hands 
aboard  her. 

It  was  early  afternoon  of  the  next  day  before  our 
wireless  got  to  working;  and  then  we  began  to  send 
out  inquiries.  But,  strangely  enough,  we  never  got  a 
single  word  of  tidings  concerning  her.  And  it  has 
always  been  my  theory  that  she  made  all  speed  to  get 
out  of  the  ocean  lanes,  there  changed  her  name  and 
colors  back  probably  to  what  they  were  when  she 
cleared,  and  put  into  her  avowed  destination 'without  a 
scrap  of  suspicion  attaching  to  her.  Certainly  there 
was  no  Taurus  afloat  that  answered  her  description. 
There  was  a  steamer  of  her  type,  but  black  with  red 
funnel,  that  called  at  Angra,  in  the  Azores,  two  weeks 
later,  and  proceeded  to  Mediterranean  ports.  The  com- 
pany traced  her  to  Bengazi.  But  she  showed  a  clean 
bill ;  and  that  ended  it. 

AS  FOR  us,  we  put  the  mails  and  a  few  passengers 
*■  off  at  Queenstown,  as  usual,  and  steamed  away 
for  Southampton  on  the  last  leg  of  our  voyage.  Suf- 
fering Job!  What  a  home-coming  that  was!  The  con- 
trast in  Andy  Stores  would  have  made  you  weep. 
Imagine  if  you  can  the  youngest  captain  that  ever  com- 
manded a  first-class  liner,  and  the  finest  fellow  that 
ever  trod  a  deck,  going  home  to  marry  the  girl  he 
loved,  and  you'll  have  an  idea  of  the  gay  heart  that 
was  in  him  as  we  cleared  from  New  York.  I  never  saw 
a  man  happier.  Six  days  and  he'd  have  his  Maggie  in 
his  arms,  not  to  leave  her  until  she  was  his  wife.  Lordy  ! 
It  made  you  feel  good  just  to  see  his  smile. 

And  now!  He  sent  for  me  as  we  were  rounding 
Land's  End ;  and  I  went  to  his  cabin.  There'd  been 
change  enough  in  him  before.  Of  that  you  may  be 
sure.  He'd  hardly  spoken  the  way  over  after  that 
night,  except  as  circumstances  demanded  ;  and  there  was 
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A  simple  way  of  judging  values 

You  get  all  of  the  following  features  in  an  Overland  for  $985 


Showing  that  in  the  Overland,  for  $985, 
you  get  similar  features,  practical  improvements 
and  the  mechanical  fineness  that  you  do  in 
other  cars  that  cost  from  $1200  to  $4000. 
Here  are  the  facts.  « 


The  following  clippings  were  taken  from 
current  advertising.  These  only  further  estab- 
lish and  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  Overland 
you  get  more  car  for  less  money.  Read,  com- 
pare and  be  convinced. 


From  the  description  of  a  $2250  car. 

-Twenty-one  coats  paint 

No  cars  are  more  carefully  finished.  Each  body  receives 
twenty-one  coats  of  paint  and  rubbing  varnishes.  Colors 
deep  and  durable.  Fenders,  motor  bonnet  and  radiator  have 
four  coats  of  baked -on  enamel. 


From  the  description  of  a 
$1650  car. 


2- 

passenger,  4-cylinder,  18 
H.  P.;  wheel  base,  100"; 
tires,  32x3%"  front, 
32  x  4"  rear.  Equipment 
includes  top  and  wind- 
shield.   Price  $1650. 


From  the  description  of  a  $1450  car. 

Frames  sire  made  of  cold  pressed,"! 
high  carbon  steel,  channel  section, 
corners  are  braced  with  gusset  plates,  \ 
giving  added  strength. 


From  the  description  of  a  $1875  car 


l—  Magneto— New  Remy  type,  Model  R.  D.  X. — Condenser  across  points,  eliminating  \ 

/  point  adjusting.    „____  

—Fuel  Economy — One  quart  oil  to  100  miles;  one  gallon  gasoline  to  18  miles,  average  j 

road  travel. 


From  the  description  of  a  $2100  car. 

All  crank  and  cam  shafts,  pistons, 
piston  rings,  piston  pins,  cylinders,  valve  lifters,  valve  lifter 
rollers,'  cams,  and  such  parts  are  ground  to  a  finish  on 
special  grinding  machines,  within  a  limit  of  less  than  ^ne_ 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch. . 


From  the  description  of  a  $4000  car. 

'valves         .-<-:         .  -  -  " 

Nickel  steel  valves,  mechanically  operated  and 
interchangeable. 


From  the  description  of  a  $2250  car. 


The  crank  shaft  is  of  chrome  nickel  steel  of  very  lar^e  dimensions,  sup-  j 
ported  on  three  hearing's  of  proportionate  size  running  in  Bushing's  or 
Raymond  s  Genuine  Babbitt.     Experience  has  proven 
the  value  of  large  shafts  and  hearings,  as  they  lengthen 
the  life  and  help  materially  toward  silence  in  operation. 


From  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  $1095 
car. 

Center 

Control  ' 

Timken 

Bearings 


Speed 
45  Miles 
Per  Hour 

Chrome 
Nickel 

and  Vanadium 
Steel 


From  the  description  of  a  $2750  car. 

^^■Br^-  


*  Center  Control. 


From  the  description  of  a 
$1285  car. 

'CARBURETER:   SchcMef."  " 
IGNITION:  Remy  magneto, 


'  7 


From  the  description  of  a 
$2000  car. 


5-pas- 

senger,  4-cylinder,  25  H. 
P.;  -wheel  base,  103"; 
tires,  32  x  -1"  front  and 
rear.  Equipment  In- 
cludes top  and  wind- 
shield.   Price,  $2000. 


From  the  description  of  a  $3500  car. 
^-,-1      «..^^m*ummmKB^^BlBnKKBKKnHHUHKKtt^ 

The  front  axle  is  "I"  beam  section 
forged  without  welding 


From  the  description  of  a  $3500  car. 


TRANSMISSION— Clutch:     Cone  type  in" 
flywheel,  leather  faced,  spring  backed  alu*^ 
minum  shoes  to  take  hold  gradually. 
Gearset:    Sliding  gears,  direct  drive  on  high;? 

gear.    Annular  ball  bearings. 
Speeds:    Selective,  three   forward  and  one 
 E5Y5£5??.  dS^^^^^^^^^MBK 


From  the  description  of  a  $1095  car. 


-    —  •-  —  » — jr.  •  

Mohair  Top  with  Full  Side  Curtains.  Mohair  Slip  Cover,  Windshield. 
Ventilator,  Speedometer,  Gas 
Tank  and  Self  Starter, 


From  the  description  of  a  $1850  car. 


-Ground  gears,  bearings  and  steel  parts 

In  addition  to  being  cut  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  thoroughly  beat- treated,  gears  are  ground 

tooth  bv  tooth  to  insure  noiselcssn.-ss,  least  friciion  and 
Perfect  mesh.    All  heat-treated  bearings  are  ground  and 
micrometer-tested  for  accuracy.  Nickel-steel  parts  throagh- 
!  out  car  ground  to  accuracy  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
pneh.  _     ;  .  ..    -  ' —    — * 


From  the  description  of  a  $1875  car. 

CLUTCH — The  clutch  is  of  the  cone  type  with 
leather  facing.  The  spring  plungers  underneath  the 
leather  secure  a  gradual  and  easy  engagement. 

From  the  description  of  a  $1285  car. 
'WHEEL  BA SE:   i 08  inches. 


From  the  description  of  a  $1850  car. 

The  — "   has   356.6  square" 

inches  of  braking  surface.  A  fully 
equipped  Touring  car, 

filled  with  gasoline  and  oil,  weighs  3517 
pounds. 

That's  one  square  inch  of  braking  sur- 
face for  every  9.86  pounds  of  weight. 
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From  the  description  of  a  $1850  car. 

In  addition  to  the  caretul  balancing  of  parts,  motors  are  given  a 

!  block  test  of  ten  hours,  running  under  load.  Each  motor  is  placed  on  a  dynamo- 
\jneter  and  made  to  develop  its  full  rated  horse  power.  j 


From  the  description  of  a  $1095  car. 


From  the  description  of  a  $2100  car. 

PThe  unit  power "planFis  hung  from  three  points  on 

the  main  frame  and  in  such  a  waj  as  to  absolutely  relieve  it 
of  all  strains  which  may  be  brought  upon  the  running  gear. 
,This  means  continuous  undiminished  power  on  all  kinds  of 


From  the  description  of  a  $1475  car. 

Hyatt  Roller  bearings  - 
"I"    beam   front  axle,  ball-bearing 
hubs,    latest    type    fort.-  door  body, 
inside    control,     nickel  trimmings 
throughout.    St*"*"  — 


From  the  description  of  a  $1285  car 


PRICES  AND  BODIES:  30,  2-passenger  roadster, 
$1,125;  3',  5-passenger  touring,  $1,285. 

CYLINDERS:  Four,  cast  in  pairs,  4x4  inches, 
T-head. 


From  the  description  of  a 
$1475  car. 


Self  Starter 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank. 
Warner  Speedometer 
Nickled  Trimmings 
Tools,  Tire  Iron 
Center  Control. 


From  the  description  of  a  $1875  car. 
COOLING— The  motor  is  cooled  by  the  therrno- 

From  the  description  of  a  $4000  car. 


PRINCIPLE 

Two  units,  the  motor  unit  comprising  I  he  tin 
and  clutch  and  the  rear  axle  unit  comprising  I  he 
transmission,  final  drive  and  differential  years. 


No  Possible 

Klaws 

The 

steel  in  this  car 

is  tw  icc  an 

to  mat 

require 
The 

chine, 

(  stand 

75,000 

v  made 

with  li 

ght^ammers! 

The 

springs  sre  testt 

d  in  anotli 

er  ma- 

.  chine, 

to  stand  100,000 

vibrations. 

From  the  description  of  a  $1475  car. 

Three  Point  Suspension 
Self  Sturter 

Buffed  Leather  Cushions 

I  Increased  Wheel  Base 

j  Carburetor  Dash  Adjustment 

[Nickle  Trimmings 


From  the  description  of  a  $3250  cat . 

Rear  Axle        Y\  floating  type.    Differential  in 
pressed  steel  housings. 


Now  Draw  Your  Comparisons 


Below  are  the  Overland  specifications. 
Compare  these  facts  with  those  shown  above, 
then  you  will  clearly  understand  what  a  big 
value  the  Overland  is. 


There  are  over  3000  Overland  dealers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Look  up  the  one 
in  your  city  and  see  this  car.  Write  us  for  a 
handsome  catalogue. 


Please  address  Dept.  6 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

$985  Completely  Equipped 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 


CAPACITY— Five-passenger  Touring  Car. 
MOTOR-4  in.x4>£  in. 
M  AGNETO— Remy. 

COOLING— Water  cooled.  Thermo-syphon  cellular  radiator. 

BRAKES— Contracting  and  expanding  on  rear  wheels;  inside 
diameter  brake  drum  13  in.;  width  of  brake  shoe  V/%  in.;  out- 
side diameter  brake  drum  133t  in.;  width  brake  band  2 U  in. 

FRONT  WHEEL  BEARINGS  Timken  roller  bearings. 

FRONT  AXLE-Drop  forged. 

TRANSMISSION— Selective;  three  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse ;  annular  bearings. 


TIRES-32  x  3  a  Q.  D. 

FINISH— All  bright  parts  nickel  plated,  with  black  trim. 
BODY— Overland  blue  ;  gray  wheels. 

OILING— Splash  system  for  crank  and  cam  shaft  bearings.  Cyl- 
inder and  timing  gears  oiled  with  Kinwood  force  feed  oiler. 

CAM  SHAFT— Carbon  steel  drop  forged,  three  bearings. 

CRANK  SHAFT— Carbon  steel  drop  forged,  five  bearings. 

REAR  AXLE— Three-quarter  floating;  bearings  Hyatt. 

EQUIPMENT— Warner  Speedometer;  Remy  Magneto;  Clear 
Vision,  Rain  Vision  wind-shield;  Mohair  top  and  boot; 
Prestolite  tank;  Five  black  and  nickel  lamps;  tire  irons; 
robe  rail;  foot  rest;  tool  kit  and  jack. 


CONNECTING  ROD-Carbon  steel,  drop  forged. 
MAGNETO  SHAFT-Drop  forging. 
PUSH  ROD— Crescent  drill  rod  steel. 
CARBURETOR   Model  L  Schebler. 
CENTER  CONTROL. 
FRAME— Cold  rolled  steel. 

SPRINGS  Front,  semi-elliptic;  length,  36  in.;  width,  VA  in.; 
Rear,  three-quarter  elliptic;  length,  42  in.;  width,  1%  in. 
All  springs  have  six  leaves,  steel  bushing  eyes. 
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PURE  FOOD 


THE  food  adulterator  or  the  patent-medicine 
faker  seldom  supplies  the  initiative  for  the  de- 
mand for  his  particular  product.  There  are 
many  contributing  causes.  Aroused  interest  along  any 
line  is  apt  to  heget  any  number  of  "foods,"  "drinks," 
"lotions,"  "pills,"  and  the  like.  When  the  kissing-bug 
scare  excited  sections  of  this  country  there  immediately 
appeared  on  the  market  specifics  against  the  poison  of 
this  mythical  insect.  Dr.  William  Douglas,  almost  two 
hundred  years  ago,  declared  that  after  an  earthquake  in 
Jamaica  one  quack  advertised  "pills  to  prevent  persons 
or  their  individual  effects  suffering  by  earthquakes." 
The  same  thing  is  going  on  all  about  us  every  day. 

Every  woman  who  demands  a  package  of  evaporated 
fruit,  and  then  sends  it  back  to  the  grocer  if  the  fruit 
does  not  meet  her  ideas  of  whiteness  and  plumpness; 
every  housewife  who  demands  that  her  molasses  shall 
be  light-colored  and  refuses  to  purchase  a  darker  va- 
riety, is  a  contributing  cause  to  food  adulteration. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  and  many  letters 
have  been  written  asking  why  evaporated  apples,  apri- 
cots, and  the  like  have  not  been  listed  in  the  "Pure  Food 
Book."  The  reason  is  that  the  compilers  of  the  book 
were  unable  to  find  this  class  of  evaporated  fruits  free 
from  added  sulphur  compounds.  This  has  all  come 
about  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  purchasers 
have  demanded  light-colored  dried  fruit,  and  not  be- 
cause the  manufacturers  on  their  own  initiative  desired 
to  sulphur  it.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  New  York  City  recently 
remarked  that : 

"We  would  much  rather  sell  the  old-fashioned,  honest, 
sun-dried  fruit  than  to  sell  the  bleached  stuff  that  we 
are  obliged  to  handle  to-day.  But,"  he  continued,  "there 
isn't  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  if  you  put  the  old  honest 
fruit  beside  our  modern  bleached  stuff,  would  hesitate 
to  take  the  latter ;  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  any  too  good 
for  them  either,  but  they  demand  it  and  we  are  not  in 
business  entirely  for  our  health." 

And  there  you  are — the  cause  and  the  effect  plainly  dem- 
onstrated.   The  public  wants  bleached  stuff  and  gets  it. 

Does  the  Consumer  Prefer  Color  to  Merit? 

'HE  process  of  bleaching  fruits  is  an  interesting  one, 


T1 


and  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  After  an  apple  has  been  peeled  and  cored 
it  is  dropped  on  to  an  endless  belt  for  transportation 
to  the  sulphur  chamber. 

"In  this  chamber,"  he  proceeded,  "sulphur  is  being 
burned  continuously,  and  the  fruit  is  passed  through  the 
fumes  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  the  object  being  to 
bleach  it  so  that  it  will  not  turn  brown  during  drying. 
'Color,' "  he  says,  "is  essential  in  selling  everything. 
The  public  have  become  used  to  the  white  dried  apple 
and  demand  it.  The  brown  fruit  of  our  grandparents 
will  not  sell.  We  must  therefore  either  use  sulphur,  if 
we  utilize  the  present  process  of  drying,  or  else  adopt 
some  new  method.  The  question  has  been  raised  time 
and  time  again  as  to  whether  there  is  not  some  way  in 
which  fruit  could  be  dried  more  cheaply,  dried  better, 
and  a  better  flavored  product  be  secured." 

This  is  apparently  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
as  the  new  process  of  dehydration  is  producing  fruit 
of  better  flavor  and  almost  equal  in  color  to  the  sul- 
phured product. 

There  is  a  reason  why  sulphur  compounds  should  not 
be  introduced  in  a  food  product.  The  acrid,  choking 
odor  of  a  burning  sulphur  match  is  familiar  to  all.  This 
odor  is  due  to  the  gas  known  as  sulphur  dioxide,  which 
consists  of  one  part  of  sulphur  to  two  parts  of  oxygen 
in  combination.  The  gas  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
with  which  it  readily  unites  to  form  sulphurous  acid  ;  and 
sulphurous  acid  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  compound  to 
he  used  in  food  products.  Circular  No.  37,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reads  as  follows: 

The  administration  of  sulphurous  acid  in  foods  pro- 
duces serious  disturbances  of  the  metabolic  functions. 
It  adds  an  immense  burden  to  the  kidneys  which  can- 
not result  in  anything  but  injury.  It  impoverishes  the 
blood  in  respect  to  the  number  of  red  and  white  corpus- 
cles therein,  and  the  administration  of  a  substance  which 
diminishes  these  important  component  particles  of  the 
blood  is  in  every  sense  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health. 

But  the  practice  still  continues,  and  will  continue  just 
so  long  as  the  consumer  prefers  color  to  merit. 

To  mix  foods  by  vicious  rules  of  art. 

To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 

has  always  been  recognized  as  a  poor  type  of  social 
economy.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  findings  in  Circular  No. 
37  issued  over  five  years  ago.  tons  of  sulphur  products 
find  their  way  into  dried  fruits,  wines,  molasses,  sultana 
raisins.  Maraschino  cherries,  lime  juice,  gelatins,  and  con- 
fectionery. The  consumer  of  dried  fruits  is  not  so  much 
confronted  by  a  question  of  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  as  the  manufacturer  is  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  perverted  taste  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 


A  Department  Conducted  by 
LEWIS    B.  ALLYN 


Many  manufacturers  of  dried  fruits  would  be  glad  of 
uniform  State  laws  regarding  the  amount  of  water  which 
could  be  legally  left  in  the  fruits.  The  present  Federal 
law  relative  to  evaporated  apples  reads  as  follows: 

Evaporated  apples  arc  evaporated  fruit  made  from 
peeled  and  cored  apples  and  contain  not  more  than  27 
per  cent  of  moisture. 

"It  would  be  better,"  says  a  prominent  evaporated 
fruit  producer,  "if  this  standard  were  down  to  20  per 
cent,  for  the  fruit  would  stand  shipment  better  and 
would  keep  better.  We  are  to-day  trying  to  sell  too 
much  water.  The  dryer  does  not  see  why  he  should  dry 
the  fruit  below  the  legal  standard,  and  he  has  to  com- 
pete with  everything — with  30  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  and 
even  40  per  cent  left  in  the  fruit.  The  original  apple 
contains  84  per  cent,  but  the  best  dried  fruit  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  apples  which  contain  around  20  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent.  They  probably  need  not  be  dried 
any  more  than  this  in  order  to  carry  satisfactorily  any- 
where. If  left  too  wet,  the  fruit  turns  sour  or  moldy, 
especially  during  the  warm  weather." 

When  we  remember  that  out  of  a  bushel  of  fifty 
pounds  of  apples,  only  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  are  prepared,  and  that  it  requires  approximately 
one  pound  of  coal  to  dry  one  pound  of  green  fruit,  and 
in  this  drying  or  rather  evaporating  process  part  of  the 
flavoring  material  of  the  apple  itself  is  dissipated,  we 
will  see  that  the  manufacturer,  too,  has  his  troubles. 

One  has  little  sympathy  with  those  misguided  indi- 
viduals who  are  constantly  regarding  all  manufacturers 
as  crooks  and  rogues,  out  to  "do"  the  consuming  public. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  so;  more  often  the 
consumer  is  "doing"  himself,  for,  though  it  is  easily 
possible  to  obtain  high-grade  goods  of  excellent  qual- 
ity prepared  by  manufacturers  who  refuse  absolutely 
to  juggle  their  foods,  many  a  housewife  for  appear- 
ance' sake,  or  through  what  is  now  getting  to  be  a 
willful  ignorance  and  apathy,  still  continues  to  serve 
these  debased  products. 

The  Poison  Menu 

THE  following  menu,  suggested  by  John  Philip  Street 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  New  Haven,  emphasizes  the  fact  rather  strikingly. 
Somebody  must  protect  the  consumer  against  himself 
With  the  exception  of  the  boric  acid,  saccharin,  and 
copper,  most  of  the  products  mentioned  in  the  menu 
below  are  legal  under  the  Federal  law! 

Breakfast — Sausage,  preserved  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  more  than  half  cereal  and  water.  Hot  cakes,  made 
of  bleached  flour,  covered  with  renovated  butter  or 
oleomargarine,  and  maple  sirup  from  brown  sugar  and 
glucose.  Coffee,  consisting  of  chicory  and  cereal  pel- 
lets, and  diluted  with  condensed  skim  milk,  or  cream 
thickened  with  sucrate  of  lime. 

Lunch kon — Bouillon,  preserved  with  salicylic  acid, 
and  consisting  of  99  per  cent  water  and  salt.  Potted 
meat,  made  of  meat  of  uncertain  origin  and  preserved 
with  sodium  benzoate.  Sweet  pickles,  sweetened  with 
saccharin,  preserved  in  wood  acid  vinegar,  made  brittle 
with  alum,  and  coppered  with  copper.  Rolls,  made  of 
bleached  flour  and  baking  powder  containing  alum. 
Strawberry  jam,  made  from  glucose  and  apple  pulp, 
artificial  flavoring,  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda 
and  colored  with  coal-tar  dye.  Cheese,  made  of  skim 
milk  and  preserved  with  boric  acid. 

Dinner — Oysters,  preserved  with  boric  acid  and 
bloated  with  water.  Soup,  preserved  with  benzoate  of 
soda.  Corned  beef,  preserved  with  saltpeter.  French 
peas,  colored  with  copper.  Stewed  tomatoes,  made  from 
factory  waste.  Salad  dressing,  made  from  cottonseed 
oil  instead  of  olive  oil,  and  colored  with  coal-tar  dye. 
Mince  pie.  made  of  anything  convenient  to  the  manu- 
facturer, preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda,  and  flavored 
with  colored  alcohol,  called  "brandy."  Straw-berry  ice 
cream,  made  of  cornstarch,  gelatin,  artificial  flavoring, 
and  colored  with  coal-tar  dye. 

The  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  just  benefited  by  its 
second  pure-food  exposition,  which  closed  March  1.  It 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Confederation  of  Women's  Clubs,  comprising  some  3,600 


Are  You  Making  Adulterated  Food 
Profitable  t 


members  and  including  about  36  clubs;  in  connection 
with  the  Butchers',  Grocers',  and  Marketmen's  Associa- 
tions of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Retail  Grocers' 
and  Marketmen's  Association.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  exposition  was  not  one  of  financial  gain,  but 
rather  an  attempt  at  a  general  education  of  the  public  in 
the  selection  of  food  products. 

"The  object  of  our  association,"  says  Mr.  George  W. 
Amison,  president  of  the  Retail  Grocers'  and  Market- 
men's  Association,  "is  to  give  information  about  the 
goods  we  sell,  their  value  in  all  ways,  and  the  methods 
of  handling  them.  Through  this  publicity  we  hope  to 
obtain  a  law  that  shall  compel  the  manufacturer  to 
place  in  plain  sight  the  net  weight  or  count  upon  a 
package  of  goods.  Another  law  which  we  are  striv- 
ing for  is  an  act  to  prevent  dishonest  advertising.  More 
and  more  advertising  men  are  seeing  the  necessity  of 
this  and  are  refusing  to  lend  their  aid  to  articles  whose 
one  merit  is  attractiveness  to  the  eye.  We  stand  for 
sanitary  markets  and  stores,  and  believe  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  cleanliness  should  not  exist  in  all  de- 
partments of  business." 

These  people  down  in  Rhode  Island  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  suppressing  food  adultera- 
tion by  decreasing  the  demand  for  low-grade  articles. 
Several  prominent  marketmen  confess  that  the  tide  has 
already  turned  strongly  in  favor  of  high-grade  prod- 
ucts. One  merchant  remarked  that  if  the  club  women 
themselves  would  demand  pure  food  and  would  return 
to  the  markets  those  articles  which  did  not  measure  up 
to  this  standard,  one  of  the  most  helpful  objects  of  the 
exposition  would  be  accomplished. 

The  Effect  of  Cooperation 

T  N  NO  other  exposition,  so  far  as  is  known  at  the 
*■  present,  has  there  been  such  an  earnest  cooperation 
to  secure  the  advent  of  better  food  conditions.  The  Fed- 
erated Clubs,  the  City,  and  the  State  approached  the 
subject  from  three  different  points  of  view,  all  unit- 
ing to  accomplish  a  common  purpose.  The  effect  on 
the  spectator  was  remarkable.  First  of  all,  the  club 
women  were  successful  in  securing  firms  generally 
noted  for  their  production  of  goods  of  quality. 

"The  exhibitor  hereby  agrees,"  reads  the  space  con- 
tract, "not  to  exhibit  any  impure  foods,  foods  contain- 
ing any  preservative,  nor  foods  bearing  a  dishonest  label ; 
the  penalty  being  immediate  forfeiting  of  space,  booth, 
and  all  money  paid  on  account  of  same." 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  Federated  Clubs  and  the 
affiliated  associations  was  to  show  the  people  what  to 
purchase,  to  draw  their  attention  to  foods  that  could  be 
used  with  safety  and  convenience,  and  to  discourage 
the  idea  of  eating  with  their  eyes. 

The  city  of  Providence,  through  its  Health  Depart- 
ment, brought  into  the  exposition  a  most  astonishing 
array  of  cleanliness  and  filth,  purity  and  impurity, 
good  and  bad;  for  occasionally  it  is  well  to  teach  by 
contrast  and  to  allow  the  individual  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Two  booths  were  arranged  side  by  side, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition.  "On  the  left 
band,"  to  fill  out  the  Scriptural  scheme  of  division,  was 
a  booth  fitted  out  as  a  type  of  low-grade  grocery  store. 
The  shelves  were  filled  with  dirty,  fly-specked  cans  and 
packages,  the  contents  of  the  same  being  preserved  with 
chemicals  usually  thought  of.  in  connection  with  the 
drug  store,  colored  with  coal-tar  dyes,  misbranded,  short- 
weighted — the  very  personification  of  the  lying  work  of 
the  food  faker;  the  floors  unswept,  littered  with  rub- 
bish ;  the  "liver  block"  badly  in  need  of  a  spring  renova- 
tion, covered  with  moldy,  rat-eaten  hams  and  bacon  ;  and 
the  general  debris  of  the  careless,  devil-may-care  retailer. 
All  of  this  was  presided  over  by  a  genius  in  the  dirty 
white  apron,  black  finger  nails,  and  the  generally  repul- 
sive appearance  of  the  great  unwashed.  When  asked  : 
"How  is  trade  going  to-day?"  he  replied:  "Right  by," 
which  struck  one  as  being  a  particularly  succinct  remark. 

A  Contrast 

THIS  display  was  all  the  more  terrifying  because 
the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Health  alleged 
that  all  the  exhibits  from  the  battered  scales  to  the 
garbage  on  the  floor  were  taken  from  actual  life  in  the 
city  of  Providence. 

Adjoining  this  booth,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  a 
model  grocery  store,  not  only  as  it  should  be,  but  as 
it  really  exists  in  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island.  Not  only 
were  the  food  products  displayed  in  sanitary  containers, 
but  there  was.no  adulteration  or  misbranding  permitted 
here.  Cleanliness,  honesty,  and  good  value  were  the 
keynotes  of  success. 

Another  department  of  the  city  work  which  deserves 
special  commendation  is  that  conducted  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Bureau  of  Market  Inspection.  Inspector 
Scott,  with  his  assistants,  took  the  utmost  pains  to  in- 
form the  crowds  that  continually  surrounded  his  booth 
of  the  conditions  governing  city  market  supplies,  and 
through  actual  exhibits,  pictures,  anrl  literature  assisted 
in  the  general  scheme  of  civic  education.    The  records 

(  Concluded  on  page  28  ) 
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The  Dictator  at  His  Desk 

A  Modern  Comedy 


By  CHARLES   PHELPS  CUSHING 

SCENE — A  sumptuous  modem  office  in 
the  National  Palace,  Mexico  City. 
The  centerpiece,  a  rosewood  desk, 
equipped  with  telephone,  push  but- 
tons, etc. 

Enter  the  Provisional  President.  [  Tosses 
his  hat  on  a  rack  and  rapidly  runs 
through  a  heap  of  newspapers,  letters, 
and  telegrams.  Tresses  a  buzzer  and 
summons  his  secretary.] 

Provisional  President — Good  morning, 
Juanita. 

Secretary — Good  morning,  boss. 

Provisional  President — Take  down  a 
letter  to  W.  Wilson,  Washington,  U.  S.  A., 
and  be  quick  about  it.  [Dictates.] 

Your  Excellency  : 

The  insistence  of  some  of  the  civil- 
ized powers  upon  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  Erancisco  Madero 
matter  is  unjust  and  high-handed  in 
the  extreme;  and  I  plead,  as  one 
American  President  to  another,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  say 
something  in  our  behalf  through  your 
esteemed  press.  Journalists  are  com- 
plaining that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  no  defen'se  to  offer  for  the 
shooting  of  F.  Madero  and  J.  P. 
Suarez.  What,  sir,  could  be  more 
unreasonable?  We  have  two  de- 
fenses: one  that  the  prisoners  were 
killed  in  an  unfortunate  street  fight 
on  their  way  to  the  penitentiary ; 
and  another  (in  the  event  the  first  one 
fails)  that  they 
were  shot  out 
in  the  back 
yard  of  the 
penitentiary  as 
they  were  mak- 
ing a  second 
desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape 
fair  trial  in  a 
court  of  law. 

For  the  love 
of     Mike,  be 
reasonable ! 
Sincerely, 


Illustrated  by  H.  L.  DRUCKLIEB 

should  dispatch  them  by  some  cheaper 
method.  Why  not  try  standing  them 
in  single  file  and  shooting  into  the  head 
of  the  column  instead  of  picking  'em 
off  one  by  one?  Again  thanking  you 
for  this  eloquent  little  testimonial  of 
your  good  will  and  courage,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,       Yours  affectionately. 


[Tiles  the  report,  reads  a  letter 
and  dictates  again.] 

Higinio  Aguilar,  Vera  Cruz. 

Sir — I  have  your  letter  demanding 
100,000  pesos  to  lay  down  your  arms 
and  join  our 
cause.  All  I've 
got  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  is  that 
this  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be 
conducted  in 
upright  and 
honorable  fash- 
ion, without 
giving  bribes 
or  taking  them, 
and  your  letter 
is  an  insult. 
Yours, 


P.  S.  — Per- 
haps, however,  we  might  be  able  to  com- 
promise on  7S,ooo  pesos,  paid  in  advance? 
Drop  me  a  line. 

[Interruption.  Enter  Office  Boy, 
zvith  greasy  note  on  a  silver  philter. 
Provisional  President  reads.] 


Provisional  President- 
Office  Boy — Yezsir ! 


-Show  him  in. 


[Drawing  a  long  black  cigar  from 
his  vest  pocket,  the  P.  P.  lights 
it,  and,  puffing  away  in  great  com- 
fort, reads  a  report.] 

Now  a  note  to  Senor  Pedro,  Sause,  near 
Juarez.  [Dictates.] 

Dear  Pedro : 

Your  report  of  the  25th  inst.  to 
hand  and  note  its  contents  with  pleas- 
ure. In  particular,  I  commend  the 
efficiency  of  your  marksmen — "95  Ma- 
derists  in  95  shots."  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  however,  I  advise  that  in 
the  future  where  you  have  as  many 
prisoners  as  this  to  dispose  of  you 


[Exit — to  reenter  zvith  Messenger 
from  a  bandit  chief.] 

Provisional  President — Have  a  chair, 
neighbor,  while  I  dictate  an  answer  to 
take  to  your  chief.  [Dictates.] 

Senor  Padillo  : 

In  answer  to  your  demand  for  100,- 

000  pesos  in  graft  to  persuade  your 
men  to  quit  disturbing  the  peace,  all 

1  care  to  say  is  that  unless  every  one 
of  them  has  laid  down  his  arms  and 
submitted  to  the  supreme  will  of  this 
Government  within  thirty-six  minutes 
after  this  messenger  arrives,  they'll 
all  be  shot  on  sight.  As  for  you,  you 
will  not  be  shot,  but  your  head  will 
be  hacked  off  with  a  machete.  1 
don't  like  to  seem  so  severe,  but  I'm 
sure  we  can  lick  you. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

[Secretary  types  the  letter  and 
Messenger  departs,  much  dis- 
mayed.] 

Provisional  President — Rather  neat  re- 
tort, that,  wasn't  it? 


Isn't  this  note  a  useful  hint  to  you  ? 

It  is  part  of  an  actual  letter  we  recently 
received. 

"I  am  a  bride,"  it  continues,  "and  not 
very  familiar  with  cooking;  so  you  see 
how  doubly  I  appreciate  the  constant 
helpfulness  of 


Constant  helpfulness — that  is  what  this 
wholesome  soup  offers  to  every  housewife. 
You  can  serve  it  either  plain  or  as  a  cream  of 
tomato  soup  by  following  the  simple  direc- 
tions on  the  label.  Serve  it  with  croutons 
(small  cubes  of  bread  toasted)  or  with  grated 
cheese  or  noodles,  or  vermicelli  or  rice.  Use 
it  for  tomato  cocktails,  for  a  brown  sauce  or  a 
Tomato  Tar-tare  to  season  meats,  pot-roasts, 
fish,  omelettes,  etc.  Without  effort  or  trouble 
for  you,  it  transforms  the  plainest  dish  into  a 
savory  and  appetizing  repast. 

Write  today  for  our  little  free  booklet  which  gives 
complete  recipes  for  some  of  these  inviting  dishes. 


21  kinds 
10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Rouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


"I  boldly  sail  the  flow- 
ing main. 
Anil  here's  my  main 

idea : 
To  find  and  capture 
And  taste  with  rapture 
This  goodly  Campb.ll 
cheer." 


Chicken-Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)         Pepper  Pot 
Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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"  Kathleen  Mavourneen  " 


i 


Brings  Childhood  Back 
When  Played  by  Instinct 

Some  Joyous  Experiences  With 
The  New  Instinctive  Playing. 
No.  7  of  Series 

SAT  at  the  Virtuolo  Player  Piano,  a  strange  yearning  in  my 
heart.     The  few,  poor,  loving  words  of  a  letter  had  touched 
me — a  letter  from  the  old  peopie  in  the  old  land.     I  longed  to 
be  back  there  among  them,  among  the  green  hills  and  dewy  dales. 

"I  put  the  roll  of  'Kathleen  Mavourneen'  into  my  Virtuolo,  closed 
the  panel,  closed  my  eyes.  I  didn't  want  to  see.  I  didn't  need  to 
see,  with  the  Virtuolo.  I  wanted  to  put  my  whole  self  into  the 
music,  to  feel  myself  in  the  dear,  far  fields,  again,  where  I  was  young. 

"I  touched  the  time-lever  as  in  a  dream.  I  moved  it  back  and 
forth  by  Instinct,  to  make  the  time  please  my  ear.  I  didn't  think 
about  how  to  do  it.  My  heart  told  me.  I  pressed  the  simple 
Acsolo  buttons,  softening  or  making  tremulously  strong,  the  pure, 
clear  music  that  I  love. 

"I  pressed  instinctively — just  as  I  felt — and  the  music  came. 
"There  rose  before  me  the  old  land,  the  sweet  dip  of  softened 
emerald  hills,  the  smiling  stream,  the  lover  waiting  at  a  window, 
nis  heart  trembling  in  his  voice: 

ii  1  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  the  gray  dawn  ts  breaking, 
The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill.'' 

"My  eyes  closed  still,  the  music  swelled,  throbbing  into  intensity — just  as  I 
pressed — just  as  I  felt.  I  was  back  with  the  gay  tender  colleens,  their  eyes  pure 
as  their  hearts,  in  the  wonderland  of  the  lost  years. 

"Soft  as  a  fantasy  the  music  died.  Kathleen  and  her  lover  faded.  1  opened  my 
eyes  at  last.     They  were  wet.     I  looked  at  my  wife ;  she  was  crying,  too. 

"  'My  dear,'  said  she,  'I  didn't  know  you  could  play  like  that.' 

"I  didn't  know  it  either.  I  can't  play  the  piano.  But  I  can  play  the 
Virtuolo  by  Instinct.  I  can  play  the  songs  of  my  childhood, — not  as  other  peo- 
ple play  them,  but  as  /  feel  them.     I  can  go  home  again.'"  * 

What  is  this  magic  witchery,  that  steals  you  from  the  present  and  brings  you 
close  to  the  things  of  long  ago?  It  is  Music,  the  subtlest,  the  most  powerful  joy 
of  life ;  Music,  which  lives  in  us  all — though  it  sometimes  sleeps. 

Have  you  wakened  it  in  yourself?  Do  you  know  how  to  waken  it?  "The 
Inner  Beauty"  book  will  tell  you — free — if  you're  active  enough  to  send  us  the 
attached  coupon.     It  will  also  tell  you  about  the 

HALLET  W  DAVIS 


THE  NEW  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 


your  own 


feeling 


and  how  it  isn't  necessary  to  understand  music  in  order  to  express  yc 
in  music — to  play  instinctively. 

It  will  point  out  the  difference  between  playing  which  is  merely  accurate  mu- 
sical sound,  and  the  Virtuolo's  Instinctive  Playing,  which  allows  you  to  translate 
your  emotions  into  exquisite  chords  of  cadenced  sound. 

It  will  demonstrate  the  difference  between  playing  which  needs  all  the  attention, 
and  the  eyes  and  the  reasoning  functions,  and  the  Virtuolo's  Instinctive  Playing. 

The  Virtuolo  is  built  by  Hallet  &  Davis,  of  Boston,  who  started  making  art 
pianos  in  1859  and  are  still  here.  Franz  Liszt  and  Johann  Strauss,  great  Olym- 
pians of  Music,  praised  Hallet  &  Davis  tone.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X  recently 
honored  the  Hallet  &  Davis  with  a  Papal  Medal. 

You  can  get  a  Virtuolo  in  a  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  at  $750  and  up.  Or  in  a 
Conway,  the  great  "home"  piano,  at  a  lower  price.  As  for  payment — take  three 
years  if  you  want  it.     If  your  piano  dealer  hasn't  a  Virtuolo,  write  us. 

What?    You  haven't  musical  instinct? 

Why,  everybody's  got  it!  Get  a  Virtuolo  on  trial  and  wake  your  instinct  up. 
Send  the  attached  coupon  today. 

HALLET  W  DAVIS  PIANO  CO. 

1  Ettabliihed  183Q) 
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Send  me  full  information  about  the  Virtuolo  and  your  Easy  Buying  Plan^ 
including  Prices,  Plates  of  Different  Styles,  and  "The  Inner  Beauty.'1'' 


The  Dictator  at  His  Desk 


(Concluded 

Sf.cretary — A  lolapaloozer,  boss ! 

Provisional  President — If  it  seems  to 
scare  him  much,  I'm  going  to  follow  it 
up  with  another :  "I'm  from  Montezuma 
and  you'll  have  to  'see'  me."  .  .  .  Call  that 
office  boy  again  !  I  want  to  send  a  tele- 
gram.   [Dictates  again.] 

Colonel  of  Rurales, 

Monterey.  RUSH  ! ! ! 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  about 
whether  that  Madero  boy  in  your  dis- 
trict has  been  killed  or  only  winged 
in  flight.  Please  remember  this — 
whatever  else  you  do,  don't  be  cruel ! 
If  this  Administration  hopes  to  be- 
come popular  abroad,  it  must  prove 
itself  humane.  If  Emilio  is  only 
maimed  and  is  suffering,  kindly  see  to 
it  that  he  is  put  out  of  misery. 

[Picks  tip  a  newspaper  and  spends 
a  few  moments  glancing  over  the 
front  page,  while  the  Secretary 
and  the  Office  Boy  send  off  the 
dispatch.] 

Secretary — That's  done,  boss. 

Provisional  President — Thanks.  Now 
I  guess  we'd  better  write  that  fellow  O. 

Secretary — I  didn't  hear,  boss. 

Provisional  President — O — Senor  de 
la  O. 

Secretary.  [Giggling.] — Oh!  O? 
Provisional  President — I  don't  know 
his  address,  but  maybe  this  will  find  him: 

Senor  Genovevo  de  la  O, 
At  Large,  Mexico. 
Genial  O : 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  have 
been  a  bit  backward  about  declaring 
your  allegiance  to  the  new  manage- 
ment. I  don't  care  to  argue  with  a 
blame  bandit,  but  humbly  beg  leave  to 
advise  that  at  the  first  indication  of 
disloyalty  from  you  we  will  hit  you 
and  yours  such  a  terrific  swat  that  it 
will  obliterate  even  the  rim  from  your 
surname.    I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  sincerely,   

[Takes  up  a  letter  and  dictates.] 
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Senor  Cheche  Campos, 

Chihuahua. 
Dear  Cheche  : 

Abe  Gonzales,  up  your  way,  seems 
to  have  more  sentiment  than  sense 
■  and  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
remove  him  from  the  governor's  chair. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  danger  that  the 
blame  fool  may  get  shot  trying  to  ■ 
escape  our  guards,  opens  a  good  job 
for  you.  If  you  don't  care  to  take  it, 
I  should  be  glad  to  offer  you  a  choice 
between  a  hanging  or  being  stood  up 
against  a  'dobe  wall  and  shot.  What 
we  are  looking  for  in  Chihuahua  is  an 
energetic  young  man  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  an  abattoir.  Hoping  you 
will  see  what  is  good  for  your  health 
and  will  oblige  by  answering  this 
promptly,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  fraternally,   

[Looks  at  his  watch,  and  becomes 
more  animated.] 

Take  two  little  memos,  Seiiorita,  and 
we'll  knock  off  for  the  day.  The  first,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Street  Department: 

Young  man  bandy  with  the  machine 
gun  wanted,  to  sweep  the  streets  of 
Aguas  Calientes. 

The  second,  a  bulletin  to  the  papers. 
Mark  it  "Exclusive"  to  any  of  the  corre- 
spondents that  ask  for  a  statement,  and  run 
off  a  hundred  copies  on  the  mimeograph : 

To  the  New  York   

I  hope  the  methods  of  conciliation 
which  this  Government  is  adopting 
will  suffice  for  the  end  which  we  pro- 
pose. We  are  enjoying  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled peace  and  prosperity,  and  I 
send  to  the  great  American  people 
through  the  New  York    my  sin- 

cere sympathies  and  respects. 
Secretary — Is  that  all? 
Provisional     President  —  That's  all. 
Good  afternoon,  Juanita. 

Secretary — Good  afternoon,  boss. 
(curtain) 


The  Business  of  Arson 


Name. . 
Address 


(  Continued 

household  goods  owned  by  any  of  its 
twenty-two  families  could  in  no  case,  at 
the  most,  have  been  sold  for  $50.  The 
smallest  policy  carried — and  the  smallest 
I  have  ever  seen  on  a  New  York  three-  or 
four-room  flat — was  for  $300;  thirteen 
were  for  $400  and  eight  were  for  $500. 
The  deputy  fire  marshal  who  assisted  in 
the  investigation  himself  commented  on 
the  smallness  of  the  policies. 

The  other  fire — in  which  two  old  peo- 
ple were  burned  to  death — was  in  a  bet- 
ter house  and  in  a  better  neighborhood, 
East  112th  Street.  I  would  in  its  case  put 
the  average  value  of  the  contents  per  flat 
at  $150.  Some  of  the  flats  were  vacant. 
One  tenant  had  no  insurance.  That  car- 
ried by  the  others  ran :  $1,000,  $500,  $1,000, 
$1,000,  $1,000,  $1,000,  $1,000,  $1,000,  $1,000, 
$1,000,  $1,000.  In  this  112th  Street  house 
there  were  also  four  boarders,  carrying 
$200  apiece.  In  general,  such  boarders 
share  a  bed  in  the  hall  room  or  sleep  on 
the  floor.  Often  they  own  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  They  are  given 
policies,  "on  household  furniture  and 
wearing  apparel."  of  from  $200  to  $500. 

If  these  two  fires  offer  fair  averages — 
they  are  really  below  the  average — and 
the  insurance  issued  be  the  measure  of 
value,  the  household  furniture  and  wear- 
ing apparel  contained  in  the  whole  tene- 
ment block  first  in  question  was  worth 
about  $435,000!  In  the  second  it  was 
worth  some  $710,000! 

The  first  proof  that  the  "tenement  com- 
pany" knows  how  grossly  it  is  overinsur- 
ing  lies  in  the  evidence  of  everyday  com- 
mon knowledge  and  the  use  of  reason. 

"all  moral  hazard" 

WHEN  a  tenement  quarter  "gets  bad" 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  its  fires.  All  old  fire  chiefs 
estimate  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  these 
fires  are  set:  many  put  their  estimate  at 
83  and  00.  Prosecutor  Wright  of  New 
Jersey,  who  has  the  Passaic  district,  puts 
it  at  00  per  cent.  The  same  estimate  is 
made  for  one  of  Boston's  tenement  dis- 
tricts. As  one  New  York  insurance  man 
expresses  it :  "It's  all  moral  hazard." 

I  recently  took  that  section  of  East 
tooth   Street.  New  York  City,  between 


from  paste  9 ) 

Second  Avenue  and  East  River,  a  little 
more  than  four  tenement  block  fronts  in 
all,  and  only  the  fires  in  the  houses 
facing  on  100th  Street  were  counted. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1906  they 
gave  1 1  fires.  The  first  six  months  of 
1007  gave  26 — of  1908,  30.  By  1909  the 
figure  was  42;  by  1910  it  was  60.  But  by 
then  the  insurance  began  to  be  withdrawn 
and  by  1912  it  was  back  to  19.  The 
houses  were  unchanged,  the  population 
had  steadily  increased.  The  sole  differ- 
ence was  in  the  number  of  insurance 
policies  that  were  active.  And  these  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  records  compiled 
for  our  insurance  companies  themselves. 

But,  you  ask,  if  these  figures  are  cor- 
rect, and  the  losses  are  paid,  how  can  any 
company  afford  to  write  such  insurance? 
No  such  district  is  written  continuously. 
It  is  written  for  three,  five,  or  seven 
years.  Then,  for  as  long,  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  fallow.  Then  it  is  written  again. 
But,  not  to  speak  in  riddles,  let  us  get  to 
the  story  at  once.  It  may  be  called  the 
story  of  a  tenement  arson  cycle. 

A  TENEMENT  ARSON  CYCLE — FIRST  YEAR 

IN  a  district  like  the  above,  in  which  a 
group  of  companies  has  just  been  making 
"a  big  drive,"  you  will  find  practically 
every  tenant  insured — that  is,  overinsured. 
In  a  house  containing  twenty,  twenty-four, 
or  thirty-six  families,  all  will  have  their 
arson  food.  Behind  every  door  there  is 
motive.  For  the  first  year  at  least  there 
is  also  and  everywhere  the  motive  of 
abject  poverty.  Many  of  these  people 
go  to  the  pawnshop  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  so  that  they  can  live  till  pay 
night. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Almost  all 
come  from  countries — Poland  and  Russia 
proper,  Austria  and  Italy — where  a  fire, 
even  the  most  innocent,  means  arrest  and 
damages  to  be  paid  for  all  loss  suffered 
by  landlord  or  neighbors.  Many  may 
wish  to  have  fires  in  America,  but  really 
to  have  them  they  must  be  encouraged 
and  reassured.  And  here  the  profes- 
sional fire  bug.  r.fn  always  one  of  their 
own  people,  eiitei 

The  insurance  >r  -.!  r  himself  may  make 
the  first  sugge  n  n,     r  a  gentleman  we 
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In  Chicago 
50  women 

were  asked 
which  depart- 
ment store  they 
preferred  to  pat- 
ronize. 


of  them 

47  said 


of  them 


one  or 
other  of 

four  establish- 
ments on  State 
Street,  because 

the  deliveries 
were  prompt. 


0^  of  them 

C*i  said 


they  had  stopped 

patronizing  cer- 
tain stores  because 
of  relatively  poor 
delivery  service. 

The  four  establishments 
favored  with  patronage 
operate  189  Electric 
Commercial  Vehicles. 
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shall  meet  later  who  calls  himself  a  public 
adjuster.  He  plays  his  role  in  collecting 
the  loss  claim ;  the  only  essential  thing 
is  to  find  the  family  whose  need  is 
surest.  Sickness  means  fires,  and  child- 
birth ;  in  one  New  York  case,  now  pend- 
ing, the  old  mother-in-law  arranged  for 
the  fire  while  the  daughter  was  still  in 
the  maternity  hospital.  And  death  itself 
means  fires;  sometimes  the  undertaker 
will  insist  on  having  the  policy  as  his 
security!  It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  fam- 
ily where  a  fire  is  needed ! 

But  in  a  house  filled  with  one's  own 
"landsmen"  or  compatrioti,  and  with  only 
four — often  three — little  rooms  to  have  it 
in,  how  can  one  have  a  fire  with  safety? 
The  "brenner,"  the  expert  "mechanic," 
will  see  to  that.  And  we  get  the  pro- 
fessional closet  or  clothing  fire. 

If  the  man  who  is  to  profit  by  the  fire 
is  timid,  he  need  never  see  the  "brenner." 
If  he  only  says  that  he  and  his  family 
will  be  out  so  many  mornings  or  after- 
noons during  the  coming  week,  and  fur- 
nishes the  "brenner"  with  a  duplicate  key, 
he  need  not  even  know  what  day  the  fire 
is  to  come  off.  He  merely  thrusts  all  the 
old  clothes  of  his  household  into  the 
big,  ever-present  tenement  wardrobe,  goes 
away,  and  comes  back  to  find  smoke  and 
water,  and  some  one  from  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  possession. 

And  the  fire  has  been  "safe"  enough. 
The  professional  fire  is  practically  always 
made  in  daylight.  When  the  "brenner" 
has  drenched  the  wardrobe  closet  with 
gasoline  or  "clean  alcohol,"  lit  his  match, 
and  got  away,  ten  minutes  will  be  suffi- 
cient. And  by  then  the  fire  will  have  been 
discovered.  The  closet  is  burned  out,  and 
perhaps  the  room  containing  it.  Not  once 
in  fifty  times  does  the  fire  get  any  fur- 
ther. For  some  of  his  fires  Izzy 
Steinkreutzer,  a  professional  "brenner" 
recently  convicted  in  New  York,  turned 
in  the  alarm  himself.  The  fire  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  was  set  in  the  rooms 
of  Samuel  Gold,  63  East  118th  Street. 
Gold  was  insured  for  $750  by  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  of  London;  the 
actual  value  was  estimated  at  $150. 

The  loss  is  paid,  in  general,  within  five 
days.  On  an  average  $150  is  collected. 
The  broker  and  public  adjuster,  who  make 
the  collection,  keep  about  half.  And, 
hardly  able  to  believe  in  it  himself,  for 
old  rags  and  "furniture"  which  he  could 
not  have  sold  for  $10,  nor  pawned  at  all, 
the  assured  gets  on  an  average  $75 ! 

A  TENEMENT  ARSON  CYCLE — SECOND  YEAR 

BY  the  second  year  all  his  kinsmen  in 
the  district  know  of  his  "fire  money." 
Many  people  in  the  house  know  of  it.  It 
is  meant  that  they  should.  If  in  the  first 
year  every  tenement  block  thus  coining 
into  crop  has  had  at  least  one  such  fire, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  most  of 
them  have  had  three  or  four. 

Why  do  the  companies  pay?  Because 
the  crooked  adjuster,  who  is  almost  always 
involved  in  this  kind  of  fire,  holds  over 
them  the  threat  of  lawsuits;  and  it  costs  far 
less  to  settle  such  a  claim  than  to  take 
it  into  court.  That  the  fires  will  come 
is  a  part  of  the  company's  calculations. 
Almost  never  is  a  case  taken  into  court. 
Even  were  such  publicity  desired,  the  first 
step  toward  legal  action  would  cost  at 
least  $250.  A  "compromise"  can  almost 
always  be  made  for  $100  less  than  that. 
Though  the  closet  be  drenched  with  gaso- 
line and  the  "loss  claim"  reek  with  fraud, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  once  in  five  hun- 
dred times  is  a  tenement  fire  claim  not 
settled. 

The  second  proof  that  the  company 
knows  how  grossly  it  is  overinsuring  lies 
in  this:  it  issues  insurance  on  the  calcu- 
lation— practically — that  it  will  never  have 
to  pay  a  claim  in  full.  If,  as  an  average,  it 
pays  $150  on  $750  or  $1,000,  that  is  high. 

A  TENEMENT  ARSON  CYCLE — THIRD  YEAR 

DURING  the  third  year  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  tenants  who  will  want 
to  manage  their  fires  themselves.  If  $150 
— enough  to  pay  ten  months'  rent,  or  buy 
two  loaves  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  next  three  years — can  be 
had  for  the  mere  striking  of  a  match,  why 
give  half  that  $150  to  anybody? 

Recently  I  chose  a  tenement  quarter  in 
New  York  where,  it  is  estimated,  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  fires  are  "touch  offs," 
and  made  it  my  business  to  get  to  know 
at  least  some  of  the  people  in  it.  In  the 
case  of  one  little  family  of  Russians,  who 
had  their  $700  of  insurance  on  a  value  of 
$150  at  the  most,  while  the  wife  was  one 
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Buy  a  Light  Car" 


is  the  advice  of  automobile  owners  everywhere. 
Tires  and  gasoline  for  a  heavy  car  cost  too  much. 

The  light-weight  Franklin  goes  two  to  three 
times  farther  on  a  set  of  tires  than  a  heavy  car. 
Gasoline  mileage  is  increased  in  proportion. 

Light  weight  means  greater  ability  and  easier 
driving  as  well  as  low  cost  of  operation. 

Franklin  six  "JO".  A  five-passenger  car  with 
all  the  advantages  of  six-cylinder  construction  with- 
out the  usual  bulk  and  weight ;  nearly  1000  pounds 
lighter  than  some  four-cylinder  cars  of  equivalent 
size.  Six-cylinder  smoothness  and  flexibility  are  very 
marked  in  a  small  engine. 

Franklin  six  "38".  A  full  size  five-passenger 
car  with  new  body  of  the  latest  Franklin  design. 
A  light-weight  car  does  not  require  enormous 
horse-power.  The  tires  on  this  car  are  as  large  as 
used  on  well-known  cars  weighing  one-third  more. 

Franklin  six  "j8'\  The  lightest  of  all  seven- 
passenger  cars.  There  are  five-passenger  cars  that 
weigh  a  thousand  pounds  more.  This  light-weight 
Franklin  gives  a  family  car  at  an  upkeep  cost  no 
greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  runabout. 

The  Entz  Electric  starter  on  Franklin  cars 
gives  a  control  similar  to  an  electric.  The  starting 
switch  is  left  "on"  while  driving  so  that  the  engine, 
like  an  electric  motor,  is  always  under  perfect  con- 
trol.   The  engine  cannot  stall. 

There  are  no  restrictions  to  year-round  service 
with  the  Franklin.  Direct  air-cooling  eliminates 
freezing  and  overheating  troubles.  There  is  a 
greater  range  of  available  power  because  direct  air- 
cooling  tends  to  reduce  weight. 

Ralph  Hamlin,  of  Los  Angeles,  driving  a 
Franklin  six  "38"  against  a  field  of  high-powered 
cars,  won  the  Los  Angeles-Phoenix  desert  race. 
This  is  the  hardest  and  longest  road  race  ever 
run  ;  the  hardest  possible  test  for  direct  air-cooling. 

The  Franklin  is  a  car  which  stands  up  under 
the  most  severe  service  and  which  gives  back  its 
first  cost  in  economy  of  tires,  gasoline  and  up-keep. 
It  is  a  car  you  can  afford  to  run. 


Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  $2900 
Franklin  Six  "38",  5-pass.  3600 
Franklin  Six  "38",  7-pass.  3850 


Franklin  Four  "25"  $2000 
Franklin  "18"  runabout  1650 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

21  Franklin  Square        Syracuse  N  Y 
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Said  the  Architect 
to  the  man  A 
about  to  build 


"I    have  spent 
considerable  time 
investigating  roof- 
ing materials. 

"You  say  you  want  a  good,  durable  roof — 
artistic  roof — but  you  do  not  want  to  pay  too 
much  for  it. 

"I  can  give  you  just  what  you  want — I  recom- 
mend 


(Quality  Cert -if ied    Durability  Guaran-f eed) 


in  Rolls  and 
Shingles 


"This  rooting  is  made  of  Asphalt,  guaranteed  to  wear 
fifteen  years.  When  laid  according  to  the  General's 
specifications  it  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  style  coal 
tar  and  gravel  roofings  on  big  factories,  warehouses, 
apartment  buildings  and  skyscrapers." 

Certain-teed  Roofing  comes  in  red,  green  and  slate 
gray  shingles  for  bungalows  and  residences — in  rolls  for 
general  use. 

Cat-  rkiii-  no  117  knrllr  "Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — 

uei  our  new  uuuk  it  would  ordinariiy  se\\  for  $1;  hut 

as  it  illustrates  the  various  uses  of  Certain-teed  Roofing  we  will 
send  it  to  you  for  25c — or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from  your  lumber, 
hardware  or  building  material  dealer. 


General  Roofing 

The  World's  largest 
manufacturer  uf 

Roofings  nnd 
Building  Papers 


Certain- teed  Roofing  is  sold  at  reasonable  prices 
by  dealers  everywhere  —  no  exclusive  agencies 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 


E.  St.  Louis.  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


York,  Pa. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


Marseilles,  III. 
London,  England 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hamburg,  Germany 


"Coldwell"  is  a  national  name  in  lawn  mowers. 

The  first  lawn  mower  made  in  America  was  made  in 
1855  by  Thomas  Coldwell.  Franklin  Pierce  was  Presi- 
dent then:  few  had  yet  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To-day  the  Coldwell  Company  operates  the  largest 
lawn  mower  factory  in  the  world. 

Coldwell  Hand  Mowers.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  to  meet  all 
kinds  of  local  conditions. 

Coldwell  Horse  Mowers.    Guaranteed  for  quality  and  wear. 
Coldwell  Motor  Mowers.    One  does  the  work  of  three  men  and 
three  horse  mowers.    Mow  25^-  grades  easily. 

Always  use  the  BEST.     The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 

IVrite  for  illustrated  booklet,  "The  Cure  of  Lawns" ;  free,  prepaid,  on  request. 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


NEWBURGH,  X.  Y 


Chicago 
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night  putting  the  children  to  bed,  she  and 
her  husband — like  the  children  they  were 
themselves — expounded  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  fires. 

Did  they  have  fires  in  Minsk? 

"No,  no  !  Nobody — no  little  peoples  haf 
insurance  in  Minsk." 

1  hey  had  come  to  America  by  way  of 
London,  where  the  husband  had  worked 
at  tailoring  in  Sp'italfields. 

Did  people  like  them  have  fires  in 
London  ? 

"No,  no  fires  in  London !    You  haf  fires 
only  if  you  haf  insurance  \" 
Why? 

"Why!  It  iss  the  money!  You  haf 
fires  if  you  got  to  haf  the  money!" 

The  man  was  paying  $15  a  month  in 
rent  and  making  less  than  $13  a  week. 
Anyone  could  see  that  they  would  not 
have  a  fire  so  long  as  they  could  do 
without  one.  It  is  to  their  everlasting 
credit  that  hardly  one  tenement  family 
in  twenty  has  a  fire  to  the  very  end ! 
But  it  was  no  less  plain  that  if  the  need 
became  hard  enough  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  These  are  our  strangers 
within  our  gates.  What  is  it  that  we  are 
making  of  them? 

If  one  family  has  had  a  "successful" 
fire,  such  singed  and  othei  wise  useless 
clothing  as  remains  may  be  sent  to  kins- 
men at  the  other  end  of  the  district  for 
use  in  theirs.  Singed  clothing  can  also 
be  rented.  In  a  case  now  pending  in 
New  York — call  it  the  105th  Street  case — 
members  of  the  fire  department  were 
able  to  watch  the  man  bring  in  the  singed 
clothing,  curtains,  and  the  like  on  a  push- 
cart. On  the  four  rooms  in  question  the 
Granite  State  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Hampshire  had  placed  $1,200. 

In  general,  however,  without  profes- 
sional assistance,  with  no  broker  or  pub- 
lic adjuster  to  help  him  in  collecting  the 
loss,  the  amateur  loses  more  than  he  saves 
by  acting  alone.  Accordingly,  the  profes- 
sional himself  is  growing  steadily  busier. 
Some  fires  will  be  arranged  for  a  month 
ahead.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  they 
may  be  coming  eight  or  ten  to  the  block. 
And,  in  general,  the  little' one-room,  closet, 
or  clothing  fire  still  remains  the  stand-by. 

A  third  proof  that  our  tenement-insur- 
ing companies  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  business  may  be  found  in 
the  above.  For  our  tenement-insuring 
companies  have  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Standard  Policy,  which  shall  say  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  face  value 
of  such  household  insurance  shall  be  paid 
on  clothing  or  on  the  contents  of  any 
single  room.  Why  pay  $150  when,  by 
legal  enactment,  fires  could  be  made  to 
cost  only  $75? 

A  TENEMENT  ARSON  CYCLE — FOURTH  YEAR 

DV  the  fourth  year  the  amateur  has  often 
become  the  professional.  The  best 
methods  of  making  big  collections  have 
been  learned,  and  enough  insurance  law 
to  make  it  plain  how  powerless  even  the 
fire  marshal  is — if  you  give  him  no  legal 
evidence.  The  best  alibis  are  known — 
christenings  and  visits  to  the  dispensary, 
for  example,  for  these  always  give  you 
a  host  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  you 
were  not  at  home  when  the  fire  took  place. 

The  man — or  as  often  the  woman — 
who  has  had  a  "good"  fire  will  make  one 
for  the  newcomer.  Or  the  children,  who 
were  first  used  to  help  in  what  is  known 
as  "the-closet-and-candle  game"  ( the  child 
is  supposed  to  be  looking  for  something 
in  the  closet  and  sets  it  on  fire  by  acci- 
dent), are  now  "brenners."  Few  "bren- 
ners,"  indeed,  are  anything  but  boys. 

A  dozen  different  fire  games  have  been 
learned.  There  is,  for  example,  "the 
painter  game."  A  friendly  painter  comes 
in  to  paint  your  apartment  at  half  price, 
and  his  paint  is  gasoline — "lightning  paint," 
as  the  firemen  call  it.  The  "fake  fire"  is  an- 
other game.  You  do  not  really  have  a  fire 
;it  all;  you  merely  "candle"  the  bottom  of 
the  shelf  in  the  closet,  singe  your  cloth- 
ing, tear  it  from  the  hooks,  and,  having 
"put  it  out"  with  plenteous  pails  of  water, 
ffive  the  alarm.  Or  you  have  "unreported 
fires";  having  "put  out"  the  singed  cloth- 
ing and  the  charred  curtains  and  rugs, 
rented  for  the  purpose,  you  do  not  give 
any  alarm  whatever.  Why  call  in  the  fire 
department  when  all  you  need  is  the  in- 
surance adjuster?  One  family  named 
Schleifermann  had  at  least  fourteen  fires 
in  this  way  within  two  years. 

When  in  the  same  tenement  house  there 
have  been  several  fires — with  injury  to  no 
one  and  losses  always  paid — it  is  not 
merely   kinsmen    who   help   each  other. 


After  the  alarm  has  been  given  for  a 
"daytime  fire,"  the  firemen— as  they  will 
tell  you  with  oaths— may  be  left  to  find  it 
for  themselves.  Even  the  tenants  of  the 
rooms  next  door  will  be  dumb.  Another 
five  minutes  will  give  their  neighbor  $50 
more— and  it  may  not  be  long  till  they 
will  appreciate  such  help  themselves. 

What  is  more,  even  should  the  fire 
spread  a  little,  who  can  lose  when  every- 
body is  insured?  After  a  Paterson  tene- 
ment fire,  Chief  Stagg  went  back  to  the 
house  and  found  that  everyone  had  at 
least  a  $500  policy  except  one  woman. 
She  had  $250.  "Why  didn't  you  have 
$500?"  he  asked  her.  "Why,"  she  an- 
swered, "I  didn't  know  there  was  to  be  a 
fire!" 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year— though 
all  these  year  divisions  are  the  roughest 
approximations,  for  in  some  cases  a  dis- 
trict will  work  itself  out  in  two  years,  and 
in  others  not  for  eight  or  ten— the  fires 
may  be  coming  from  the  worst  blocks  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  a  year. 

If  they  are,  then  you  believe  the  com- 
pany must  now  have  crossed  the  loss  line. 
Let  us  work  it  out  in  simple  arithmetic. 

The  average  tenement  insurance  rate  in 
such  a  district  is  $r  a  year  per  $100. 
There  are  people  in  the  frame-row  tene- 
ments of  our  great  manufacturing  cities 
and  mill  towns  who  pay  $2  and  $3.  There 
are  Italians  in  East  Tenth  Street,  New 
York — almost  next  door  to  a  fire  sta- 
tion—who pay  $5-45.1  The  rates,  too,  can 
be  raised  almost  every  year.  In  one  of 
New  York's  worst  districts  the  increase 
has  now  reached  about  500  per  cent.  But 
let  the  average  rate  stand  at  $1.  In  addi- 
tion, every  block  has  its  50  or  100  little 
stores — also  grossly  overinsured — they  pay 
their  $2  and  $3  per  $100.  And  there  are 
also  the  premiums  from  the  insurance  of 
the  house  itself.  But  for  the  present 
leave  that  out. 

Above  I  have  described  a  tenement 
block  wherein,  to  estimate  from  one  typi- 
cal house,  insurance — or  overinsurance 
— was  issued  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  con- 
tained household  goods  and  wearing  ap- 
parel worth  $710,000.  At  an  average  rate 
of  $1  per  $100,  given  that  everyone  was 
insured,  from  such  imaginary  value  in 
household  goods  and  wearing  apparel,  the 
companies,  agents,  and  brokers  would  take 
$7,100  per  annum.  To  the  companies 
would  go  at  least  60  per  cent  of  this 
That  is,  even  after  paying  for  twenty  fires 
at  $150  apiece,  they  would  still  have  a 
profit.  Only  this  gross  overinsurance,  too, 
has  made  this  profit  possible.  And,  as 
always,  it  is  not  the  companies  who  have 
paid  for  the  fires;  the  honest  people  have 
simply  paid  for  the  dishonest. 

Enough  that  merely  from  the  tenants  in 
the  average  tenement  block,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years  at  least,  the  com- 
panies draw  gross  receipts  and  profits 
which  could  hardly  be  given  them  by  the 
occupants  of  any  Hotel  Astor,  Waldorf, 
or  St.  Regis.  Of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  a  fire  goes  wrong — it  doesn't  stop  at 
a  $150  loss.  Or  some  one  makes  his  fire 
at  night.  Every  little  tenement  store — in 
the  basement  down  below — which  wants  a 
"good"  fire  must  make  its  fire  at  night. 
You  get  a  "big  roast."  And  you  never 
can  tell  how  much  damage  may  be  done  in 
a  fire  like  that.  But  so  long  as  fire  losses 
can  be  held  down  to  $150,  every  block 
can  average  its  twenty  a  year,  and  the 
companies  will  still  be  making  money. 

The  fourth  proof  that  the  companies 
know  precisely  what  they  are  doing  when 
they  overinsure  the  tenement  lies  in  the 
rates  which  they  charge.  They  are  such 
as  can  be  produced  by  "moral  hazard" 
alone.  In  other  words,  you,  the  insurance 
company,  wager  your  money  that  the  in- 
surers will  not  burn  each  other  to  death; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  provide  the  mo- 
tive and  the  wherewithal. 

A  TENEMENT  ARSON  CYCLE — FIFTH  YEAR 

BUT  the  limit  has  to  be  reached  at  last. 
In  forty-three  months  a  single  New 
York  tenement  block  has  had  122  fires, 
not  counting  those  "unreported."  In 
smaller  cities  the  fire  horses  will,  at  any 
alarm,  head  for  the  local  "arson  district" 
of  themselves.  In  Paterson  a  year  ago 
a  green  engine  driver,  not  heeding  the 
warning  that  at  a  certain  corner  his  team 
would  try  to  make  the  turn  for  River  and 
Water  Streets,  could  not  bring  them 
around  in  time,  and  had  a  smash.  This 


'This  is  about  thirty  times  what  the  average 
American  pays  on  the  contents  of  his  frame 
house,  two  miles  away  from  a  fire  station  in  the 
suburbs. 
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You  have  been  asked  to  try 
many  good  Tobaccos. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  try  STAG. 

We  PROMISE  you  4  things: 


A  tobacco  that  will  upset  every 
idea  you  ever  had  about  good 
smoking. 

The  most  FRAGRANT  tobacco, 
both  in  the  tin  and  when  lighted, 
that  was  ever  made. 

An  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor 
that  is  a  new  achievement  in 
smoking  tobacco. 

And— LISTEN ! ! 


Every  smoker  knows  the  bottom 
half  of  a  10  Cent  tin  of  tobacco  dries 
up  before  it's  smoked. 

Stag  comes  only  in  5  Cent  tins. 

You  buy  HALF  AS  MUCH  at 
a  time. 

At  HALF  THE  PRICE. 

You  ALWAYS  smoke  fresh 
tobacco. 


m 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  5  cents  for  postpaid  tin  to 
P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Drawer  A,  Hudson  City  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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O'Sullivanize  Your  Step ! 


EVERYBODY  is  glad  to  see  a 
man  who  wears  O'Sullivan's 
Heels  of  New  Live  Rubber,  be- 
cause he  has  a  smile  on  his  face, 
and  good  cheer  and  optimism  in 
his  heart. 

It  has  been  said  that  half  the 
peevishness  of  humanity  comes 
from  a  disordered  digestion.  The 
other  half  comes  from  hard  leather 
heels. 

You  can  walk  on  hard  leather 
heels;  millions  of  people  walk 
on  nothing  else.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  them  walking  every 
day  on  leather  heels  who  wonder 
why  their  nerves  are  always  in  a 
jangle,  why  they  have  no  energy, 


why  their  feet  and  back  ache,  and 
why  they  have  to  fight  to  keep 
down  pessimism  and  the  blues. 

Just  try  a  pair  of  O'Sullivan's 
Live  Rubber  Heels  and  see  how 
much  better  you  feel.  They  are 
to  the  human  body  what  tires 
are  to  an  automobile — they  ab- 
sorb the  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  that  comes  from  the  im- 
pact between  heels  and  pavement. 

They  make  your  step  light  and 
buoyant.  They  almost  put  wings 
on  your  feet,  and  give  you  the 
energy  and  confidence  that  are 
essential  to  success. 

At  all  shoemakers' — cost  fifty 
cents  a  pair,  attached. 


Heels  of  New  Live  Rubber 


AIMS  EASY  AS  POINTING  YOUR  FINGER 


SOME  night,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  you  will  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  burglar  is  around.    You  will  hear  him  moving.  You 
will  be  wide  awake  -  chill  in  your  scalp — cold  trickling  sweat. 
In  a  flash  you  will  know  that  if  the  burglar  finds  no  loot  he  will  find 
you.     He  means  business. 

You  have  to  think  quickly  and  act. 

The  n-an  or  woman  whose  fingers  close  upon  a  Savage  Automatic  knows  he  can  rely 
on  instinct  to  shoot  straight  in  the  dark.  As  surely  as  he  can  point  his  index  finger,  just 
so  surely  he  knows  he  can  put  ten  paralyzing  bullets  where  he  wants  them. 

Even  the  timid  woman  who  fears  firearms,  forgets  to  fear  the  Savage,  for  she  knows 
every  chance  is  in  her  favor.  Faith  in  cold  steel  and  Savage  quickness,  makes  the 
"pointer"  of  a  Savage  master  of  the  situation. 

If  she  has  to  face  a  burglar  tonight  give  her  the  gun  that  makes  an  untrained  novice 
shoot  like  an  expert,  the  Savage  Automatic  that  shoots  IO  shots,  one  to  a  trigger  pull, 
as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you  please— the  gun  that  shoots  straight  in  the  dark. 

Send  us  6  cents  in  stamps  for  the  advice  of  famous  detectives  and  police  authorities  on 
how  to  handle  the  burglar  in  your  home  with  the  Savage  Automatic. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,   823   SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  the  "Imp,"  The  Most  Talked  of  Curt  in  America 

The  remarkable  22  Savage  high  power  rifle  that  shoots  cartridges  of  high  concentration 
with  Savage  efficiency.  Write  us  to-day  for  information  about  the  "Imp."  Post  yourself. 


THE  NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


Business  of  Arson 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

small  district,  during  the  last  few  months 
before  it  was  "canceled"  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  igi2,  had  on  an  average  a  fire 
every  second  day.  In  the  three  months 
following,  it  had  only  one. 

When  a  district  is  nearing  the  end  of 
its  cycle,  comparatively  few  small  brokers 
can  still  obtain  policies.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, the  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
brokers'  names  in  the  table  below.  The 
fiies  were  fires  which  occurred  in  New 
York's  "East  100th  Street"  district  during 
two  weeks  of  February,  1912,  and  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  New  York  fire 
marshal.  Needless  to  say,  no  reflection 
is  intended  upon  either  brokers  or  com- 
panies, since,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
in  every  case  the  claim  was  paid : 

Feb.  2,  1012— No.  —  East  103d  Street, 

$500,  Globe  and  Rutgers ;  Waldman. 
Feb.  2,   1012 — No.  —  East   I02d  Street, 

$800,  L.  L.  G.2 ;  Griitz.3 
Feb.  8,   IQ12—  No.  —  East  I02d  Street, 

$500,  Home ;  Dobrick. 
Feb.  8,  1012 — No.  —  East  iooth  Street, 

$500,  L.  L.  G. ;  Waldman. 
Feb.    10,    1912— No.   —   Third  Avenue, 

$800,  New  Brunswick. 
Feb.  13,  1012— No.  —  East  I02d  Street, 

$500,  L.  L.  G. ;  Griitz. 
Feb.    13,    1912 — No.   —   Third  Avenue, 

$800,  L.  L.  G. ;  Griitz. 
Feb.  14,  1012 — No.  —  East  iooth  Street, 

$600,  L.  L.  G. ;  Waldman. 
Feb.  15,  1912 — No.  —  East  98th  Street, 

$500,  Ohio  Farmers'. 
Feb.  16,  1912 — No.  —  East  109th  Street, 

$800,  L.  L.  G. ;  Epstein. 
Feb.  17,  1912 — No.  —  East  iooth  Street, 

$500,  L.  L.  G. ;  Waldman. 


=  The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insur- 
ance Company. 

3  This  broker,  George  A.  Griitz,  was  in  Febru- 
ary.  '9'3,  sentenced  to  twelve  years  for  arson. 

Toward  the  end  of  its  cycle  this  tene- 
ment district  was  giving  its  five  and  six 
fires  a  day.  One  Chicago  tenement  house 
has  had  four  closet  fires  in  the  same 
pight.  And  when  a  district  has  reached 
this  point  there  is  very  little  more  profit 
to  be  had  in  it.  In  general,  the  big,  long- 
experienced  companies  have  already  be- 
gun quietly  to  cancel.  They  have  reaped 
the  crop  and  gone  on.  The  old  field  may 
now  lie  fallow. 

Then  for  a  time  the  district  will  be  good 
once  more.  By  the  law  of  emigration,  the 
old  inhabitants  will  move  on  to  better  resi- 
dence districts  or  to  the  interior.  The  fire 
crook,  of  course,  abandons  at  once  a  region 
where  there  is  no  insurance.  New  immi- 
grants arrive  to  take  their  places.  By 
five  years  or  six  or  seven  the  population 
has  changed.  The  district  is  capable  of 
paying  premium  profits  all  over  again. 
The  field  will  be  ripe  for  another  harvest. 

But  what  of  those  who  have  learned 
the  business  of  arson  in  the  meantime — 
the  children,  for  example,  who  have  been 
fairly  apprenticed  to  it,  and  the  hundreds 
of  their  elders  who  now  regard  a  fire 
when  needed,  as  simply  a  matter  of 
course  ? 

HOW  THE  FIREBRANDS  ARE  SCATTERED 

IF  you  wish  to  find  them  at  the  end  of 
the  second  five  years,  you  must  look  in 
a  hundred  little  shops  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  For  these  people  are  all 
hard  workers  and  they  all  "get  along." 
The  sweated  Pole  of  the  four  rooms — 
and  clothes  closet — is  in  New  York  now 
sweating  others  on  Greene  Street  or 
Wooster  or  Broome.  "Soon  he  will  be  in 
the  new  "Loft  Zone"  in  "the  Twenties," 
or  "Thirties."  The  Russian  and  Austrian 
Jew  has  likewise  "got  along."  Instead 
of  a  New  York  pushcart,  he  has  a  cloth- 
ing store  in  some  little  town  five  hundred 
miles  away.  Or  he  is  "in  furs"  in  the 
Middle  West  or  in  wholesale  clothing  in 
other  of  the  large  Eastern  cities.  The 
Italian,  too,  has  "got  along."  He  has  his 
fruit  or  produce  store;  or  he  has  a  store 
and  boarding  house  for  a  labor  gang  of 
his  own  people  a  thousand  miles  away  on 
the  "new  railroad."  The  Syrian  is  a 
manufacturer  in  Baltimore  or  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Bohemian  is  making  cigars 
in  Omaha  or  San  Francisco.  The  Greek 
has  a  big  candy  or  flower  store  in  Dallas 
or  St  Louis  or  Winnipeg.  They  are 
well  and  duly  scattered.  The  whole  con- 
tinent can  have  them  now.  And  their 
fires  are  no  longer  fires  which  burn  up 


Beans  That  One 
Never  Forgets 

After  you  buy  one  can 
of  Van  Camp's  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

Then  you'll  know,  as  mil- 
lions know,  what  a  dish  we 
bake. 

And  you  never  will  forget. 

Our  whole  object  is  to  induce 
you  to  try  them.  To  compare 
them  with  other  baked  beans. 

We  have  spent  51  years  bring- 
ing- this  dish  to  perfection. 

We've  employed  famous  chefs 
— devised  steam  -  heated  ovens. 

Money,  time  and  skill  have 
been  lavished  on  this  dish. 

Now  we  ask  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  note  the  result. 

Van  (amp's 

H    BAKED  ^  ' 

WITH  TOMATO  nAAK 

saucE  pOFr>pgEANS 

"The  National  Dish" 

To  get  the  right  beans — ripe, 
plump,  even-sized — we  pay  three 
times  what  some  grades  cost. 

To  get  the  right  sauce — with 
a  sparkling  zest  — we  spend  five 
times  what  common  sauce  sells 
for. 

To  bake  without  crisping, 
without  bursting  the  beans,  we 
bake  in  steam  ovens. 

To  make  the  beans  mealy  we 
bake  in  small  lots  —  a.t  245 
degrees. 

We  bake  the  tomato  sauce 
with  the  beans,  to  get  the  flavor 
through  them. 

Then  we   sterilize  each  can 

after   the   sealing.  Thus  the 

beans  come  to   you  with  the 
fresh  oven  flavor. 

There  are  no  other  beans  like 
Van  Camp's. 

See  if  this  trouble  pays.  Try  a 
few  cans  and  note  the  distinction. 

Let  the  folks  at  your  table 
say  what  they  like  best — Van 
Camp's  or  common  beans. 

Three  sizes: 
10,  15  mid  20  cents  per  can 

Baked  by 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 


(Est&blUhed  1861) 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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You  can  get  them  in 
Japan  or  China,  in 
London  or  CapeTown. 
Why? 

Because  they  are  better  for 
any  dry-battery  service — 
running  stationary  engines, 
starting  automobiles,  ringing 
door-bells,  running  self-wind- 
ing clocks  —  anywhere  a  dry 
battery  can  be  used. 

You  can  win  any  dealer's 
attention  by  saying  Col- 
umbia." 


It  costs  no  more 
and  lasts  longer 


The  National  Battery 


Fabnestock  spring-clip   connection  ^  without   extra  charge. 


Business  of  Arson 

(  CoHclurfrit  from  page  26  ) 

old  clothes  and  third-hand  furniture. 
They  burn  great  mercantile  buildings, 
whole  business  blocks,  sometimes  whole 
towns.  Every  year  a  new  wave  of  them 
is  started  inland.  Every  year  the  wave 
is  larger.  And  this  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

If  you  have  from  seven  hundred  to 
a  thousand  families  in  the  same  block, 
all  overinsured — everyone  with  a  motive 
for  a  fire,  and  the  fires  coming  twenty 
a  year — you  cannot  expect  them  all  to 
be  alike.  You  must  accept  some  varia- 
tions of  time  and  chance.  And  this  means 
that  for  every  fifty  or  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  fires  which  do  very  little 
barm,  you  will  get  a  night  fire  which 
will  produce  a  "big  roast." 

WHO  ARE  THE  BURNERS  OF  BABIES? 

YEARS  ago,  in  a  "big  roast"  on  Orchard 
Street,  New  York,  three  children  had 
been  burned  to  death,  and  an  old  man,  and 
an  old  woman  named  Berg.  Two  attempts 
had  been  made  to  set  the  fire  within  the 
previous  week.  Some  of  the  tenants  had 
taken  turns  watching  through  the  night. 
The  old  woman  had  herself  been  watch- 
ing the  night  of  the  fire.  But  she  had 
grown  heavy  with  sleep,  and  had  only 
been  awakened  by  the  fire  itself. 

About  the  same  time  a  Seventh  Avenue 
fire,  known  to  be  incendiary,  produced  a 
death  list  of  ten.  Two  of  the  children 
burned  in  it,  seeing  that  they  could  not 
get  out,  had  rushed  back  to  their  mother 
and  had  died  hiding  their  faces  in  her 
lap.  A  few  months  before,  another  "big 
roast,"  for  which  one  man  was  arrested, 
but  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence, 
burned  its  fourteen  Italians  to  death  on 
upper  Second  Avenue.  One  whole  family 
died  clustering  together  around  a  little 
girl  who  held  a  crucifix. 

What  starts  these  fires?  You  will  not 
find  one  in  fifty,  but  has  to  be  set  down  to 
"some  cause  unknown."  But  once  in  a 
great  while  we  learn.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  was  a  certain  Adolph  Hirsh- 
kopf,  who  set  the  fire  in  Suffolk  Street, 
in  which  little  Lizzie  Jiiger  was  burned 
to  death.  His  wife  had  thought  it  was  to 
be  a  "daytime  tire'' — and  she  ran  at  him 
crying  "God  will  curse  you  because  you 
have  burned  babies — because  you  have 
sinned  against  children !"  Who  are  our 
real  burners  of  babies,  our  true  sinners 
against  children? 

I  have  said  that,  in  the  country  at  large, 
the  agent's  added  fee  for  the  first  over- 
insurance  fire  averages  in  general  about 
$2.42.  No  one  who  will  make  a  study  of 
tenement  insurance  will  ever  doubt  that 
some  of  the  most  ghastly,  the  most  utterly 
terrible  of  New  York's  "big  roasts"  have 
taken  place  because  some  "piker"'  broker 
wanted  a  fifty-cent  commission  instead 
of  a  twenty-five.  And  why  not?  Isn't 
that  good  business?  As  the  American 
head  of  one  great  English  company  ex- 
pressed it  not  long  ago  on  the  witness 
stand — for  the  sake  of  his  gray  hairs  I 
will  suppress  his  name :  "Fifty  cents  is 
not  too  much.  He  won't  do  it  for  any 
less.  And  those  people  would  never  in- 
sure at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  solici- 
tation of  those  brokers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  doing  that  business." 

IN  WHOSE  EARS? 

IN  one  New  York  tenement  fire  on  Allen 
Street,  twenty  people  were  roasted  to 
death ;  in  another,  a  year  before,  on 
Chrystie  Street,  the  death  list  was  twenty- 
three.  "Both  of  these  fires,"  said  a  news- 
paper account  at  the  time,  "are  thought 
to  be  of  incendiary  origin."  "He  chose 
his  night  all  right !"  was  the  comment  of 
Battalion  Chief  Walsh,  as  he  arrived  at 
one  of  them.  And  after  every  such  "big 
roast"  what  of  those  insurance  companies 
who  for  the  time — until  another  cycle  has 
come  round — check  off  the  overinsurance 
they  had  placed  on  that  particular  house? 
When  ten  years  ago  a  big  twenty-family 
house  was  burned  in  Eleventh  Avenue, 
and  twenty-five  people  died  in  it,  their 
cries  could  be  heard  blocks  away.  "I've 
lived  seventy  years,"  says  the  old  watch- 
man, who  then  kept  the  railway  crossing 
at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  "and  I've  never 
heard  anything  like  it.  I'll  go  down  to 
my  grave  with  it  ringin'  in  my  ears!"  In 
whose  ears  should  such  cries  really  ring' 


The  subject  of  the  sixth  article 
will  be: 

"  The  Professional  at  Work  " 


"Ah!  now 
for  real  sleep" 


The  supreme  effort  of  our  life  has  been  to  get  more  sleep-inducing 
quality  into  men's  nightwear  than  they've  ever  had  before. 

Through  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  we  have  evolved 
accurate  loose-fitting-  garments  that  don't  bind  or  pull  or  bunch  up 
anywhere,  soft  seasonable  materials,  and  we  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  little  details  which  nobody  ever  took  pains  with,  to 
insure  correct  style,  solid  comfort,  and  absolute  rest. 

Faultless 

.■  RE  S    U  S       R/>  I  !  F 

jamas  -fi  Night  Shirts 


SINCE^i  1881 

are  so  comfortable  and  full  of  style  that  women,  also,  are  now 
wearing  them. 

Here  are  but  a  few  suggestions — mere  hints — of  the  many  hundred  Faultless 
styles  and  fabrics  that  every  Faultless  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  : 

Faultless  Pajamas —with  silk-like  looks  but  longer  wear  than  silk,  neek  low-cut  or  military-band, 
frog-trimmed  buttonholes  in  choice  of  styles,  with  or  without  cuffs,  convenient  handkerchief  pocket.  Solid 
colors  (now  so  much  in  demand  I :  White,  blue,  tan,  gray,  pink,  and  heliotrope.  $l.f>l),  $2,  $2.50  a  suit  and 
more.    In  nainsook  finish,  all  colors  as  above,  $1  a  suit. 

Faultless  Night  Shirts- silk,  muslin,  cambric,  nainsook — all  materials  at  all  prices. 

There's  a  Faultless  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  write 
us,  and  we'll  tell  you  his  name  and  send  you  the  Faultless  "Bed-Time  Book." 

E.  ROSENFELD  &  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Baltimore— New  York 

Makers  of  "Faultless"  Day  Shirts  with  patent  Nek-Gard. 


*        Tested  fabrics! 


mr    ;  ( 

/WW 

"  Correct  Styles  for  Men  ' ' 

Let  the  finishing  touch  to  your  Easter  apparel  be  a 
von  Gal  Hat.  Their  trustworthy  style,  snappy  and 
rich  appearance  confer  upon  the  wearer  that  air  of 
distinction  so  earnestly  sought  by  correctly  dressed 
men.  The  combining  of  superior  quality  workman- 
ship with  fashion's  latest  has  made  von  Gal  Hats 
the  accepted  standard  of  head-dress  for  men. 

There's  a  style  and  shape  in  a  stiff  or  soft  hat  made 
to  suit  your  personality.  And  offered  at  a  price 
you'll  find  is  right. 

Prices  $3,  $4  and  $5.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Style  Book  M.  Orders  filled  direct  from  factory.  Give  style  wanted, 
your  hat  size,  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.    Add  25c  to  cover  postage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Factories : 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Straw  Hat  Factory  :  Baltimore,  Md. 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


CORPORATE.O  T 


Offices  and  Salesrooms : 
1178  Broadway,  New  York 
48  Summer  Street,  Boston 
Panama  Factory  :  New  York 
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500 

Shaves  From  12  Blades 
Guaranteed 


Read  this  Guarantee 

A  NY  shaver  failing  to  get  at  least  500  Head  Bar- 
<*»  ber  shaves  from  a  package  of  12  AutoStrop 
blades  may  return  his  22  blades  to  us,  state  how 
many  shaves  he  is  short  and  we  will  send  him 
enough    new    blades   to   make  good    his  shortage. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

is  the  only  Safety  Razor  which  enables  vou  to  strop  the  blade 
sharp — shave — and  then  clean  the  razor  without  removing  the 
blade  from  the  holder. 

Unstropped  blades  cannot  be  guaranteed  We  can  guarantee 
our  blades  because  the  self-contained  automatic-stropping  feature 
is  so  convenient,  quick,  and  efficient  that  you  will  cheerfully 
strop  your  blades  to  keen  Head  Barber  edges. 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  on  30  days' 
free  trial.  Price  $5.00.  Fancy  traveling  sets,  $6.  50  up.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Box  17,  Station  F,  New  York.    Toronto.  London 


AT  LAST!! 

A  Gasoline  Gauge  for  automobiles  that  is  accurate 
and  dependable — up  hill,  down  hill,  on  side  list, 
and  on  the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Shows  at  a 
glance  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank. 


Gasoline  Gauge 


Brass  or 
Nickel 
Finish 


;  to  Oh-  Dash] 


SOME  OF  ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

No  more  Dry  Tanks  miles  from  Detects  Leaky  Tanks  immedi- 
a  Garage.  ately. 

No  more  pulling  up  cushions  to  run       Shows  instantly  amount  of  gas- 
measuring  stick  into  tank.  oline  that  goes  into  tank  and 
amount  being  consumed  per  mile. 
As  dependable  as  your  watch,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
Full  directions  for  installing  sent  with  each  gauge. 
Supplied  at  present  for  the  1912  and  1913 
Ford,  Overland,  Buick,  £  M.  F  ,  and  the  1913  Studebaker. 

When  writing  state  model. 

If  for  other  cars,  send  us  name,  model  and  year,  and  we  will  notify  you 
if  we  can  supply  you.    Not  made  at  present  for  cars  having  pressure  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will,  direct,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalog  No.  5  giving  full  particulars  sent  free. 


C.  F.  ROPER  &  CO., 


Hopedale,  Mass 


Pure  Food 

(  Concluded  from  page  20  ) 

of  the  department  were  open  to  the  ex- 
amination of  all,  and  if  a  consumer  so 
desired,  he  could  get  the  exact  rating  of 
his  market  dealer. 

The  State,  represented  hy  its  food  and 
drug  commissioners,  occupied  a  prominent 
space,  and  for  the  entire  duration  of  the 
exposition  gave  the  puhlic  valuable  lessons 
in  the  now  popular  art  of  label  reading. 
They  showed  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  food  adulteration  rests 
with  the  public.  This  board  has  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  new  code  of 
food  laws,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
rather  unique  method  of  doing  away  with 
the  word  "Compound."  The  proposed  act 
is  as  follows : 

Unless  a  food,  drink,  condiment,  or  drug 
product  is  wholly  what  it  purports  to  be, 
it  must  he  marked  imitation.  Further- 
more, the  zvord  "imitation"  shall  immedi- 
ately precede  the  name  of  the  article  in 
question,  and  be  printed  in  the  same  sice 
and  style  of  type  used  for  the  name  and 
so  form  a  part  of  it.  This  ruling  shall 
become  effective  on  and  after  July  I,  19T3. 

Whenever  such  effective  cooperation  can 
be  secured  as  exists  between  the  individual, 
the  community,  and  the  State,  the  Federal 
food  laws  will  in  time  be  shaped  so  as  to 
offer  more  adequate  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer than  obtains  at  the  present  time. 


The  Truth  About  Foods 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Con- 
ducted by  Lewis  B.  Allyn.    Address  let- 
ters care  of  Collier's,  416  West  13th 
Street,  New  York  City 

Buckwheat  Flour 

Is  there  any  home  test  by  which  one 
could  detect  adulterants  in  buckwheat 
flour!'  Each  year  I  find  it  increasingly 
harder  to  get  the  pure  product. — E.  W.  H., 
Duquesne,  Pa. 

The  adulteration  of  buckwheat  flour 
usually  consists  in  the  addition  of  flour 
from  other  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  and  the  like,  and  is  generally  sold  as 
a  compound. 

There  is  no  simple  test  for  proving  its 
purity.  It  is  a  matter  necessitating  the 
use  of  the  compound  microscope,  an  in- 
strument valuable  only  in  the  hands  of 
one  trained  in  long  observation.  The 
Westfield  Pure  Food  List  mentions  a  pure 
buckwheat  flour. 

Concerning  Oleomargarine 

/  am  writing  for  information  and  would 
like  to  know  if  oleomargarine  is  as  good 
as  butter  in  every  way.  What  does  it 
contain? — H.  E.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Oleomargarine  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats. 
Prominent  among  these  are  cottonseed 
oil,  lard,  and  various  tallow  products. 
Its  food  value  and  digestibility  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  butter. 

The  stigma  attached  to  oleomargarine 
rises  from  the  fact  that  it  has  many  times 
been  sold  for  butter.  If  properly  made  there 
is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  its  use. 

Concerning  Spices 

/  would  like  to  have  some  knozvlcdgc  of 
the  common  adulterants  used  in  spices 
and  how  to  test  for  the  same? — R.  E.  H.. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

When  one  considers  the  quantity  of 
spices  sold,  there  is  relatively  little  adul- 
teration of  this  product.  What  does  ex- 
ist usually  takes  the  form  of  substituting 
an  inferior  for  a  better  quality  of  the 
article  in  question.  A  test  to  establish 
the  purity  of  spice  consists  in  determin- 
ing the  mineral  content,  percentage  of  es- 
sential oils,  various  extractive  matters, 
and  amount  of  crude  fiber,  together  with 
microscopic  examination. 

As  you  will  note,  these  tests  present 
difficulties  only  to  be  overcome  by  the 
analytical  chemist.  The  high-grade  manu- 
facturer is  your  best  guarantee. 

We  Agree  with  You 

/  read  the  food  articles  in  Collier's 
magazine  and  find  them  interesting  and 
helpful  because  J  believe  they  are  truthful. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  honesty  is  not 
only  the  best  policy,  but  the  only  policy. — 
B.  S..  Memphis,  Tenn. 


HAMBURGH  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co. 
OVER  400 
SHIPS 


in  the  World 
1210,000 
TONS 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,   Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
North  Cape,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands 

From  Hamburg  during 

June,  July  and  August 

by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise,  Bismarck,  Meteor 
13  to  24  Days— $62.50  and  up 

Around  the  World 

Through  the  Panama  Canal.  A  De- 
lightful and  Comprehensive  Cruise  by  the 
S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tons),  leaving 
New  York  January  27,  1914.  Duration 

125  Days— $900  and  up 
Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore,  railway,  hotel  shore  ex- 
cursions, carriages,    guides,    fees ;  also 
railway  fares  to  and  from  your  home. 

The  Panama  Canal 
and  West  Indies 

See  the  Canal  before  its  completion ! 

LAST  THREE  CRUISES 

March  29  by  S.  S.  Moltke, 
April  10  and  30  by  S.S.Victoria  Luise. 
Duration  of  each  cruise 

16  Days— $145  and  up 
Also  weekly  sailings  by  "Prinz"  steamers 

of  our  ATLAS  SERVICE. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  stating  cruise 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


■h 


St.  Louis 


Qoo  Onp — n«p  Onp  Frpp 


IN  PUBLIC 


Give  Grenv'lle  Kleiser.  (for- 
mer Yale  Instructor),  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time  daily  at 
home  and  he  will  teach  you  by 
mail  how  to  make  after-dinner 
speeches,  propose  toasts,  tell  stories,  make  political 
speeches,  address  board  meetings;  his  Mail  Course 
will  help  salesmen  sell  more  goods,  develop  power 
and  personality,  improve  memory,  increase  vocabu- 
lary, give  poise  and  self-confidence;  it  will  help  a 
man  earn  more,  achieve  more.  "Your  Course  has 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  business,  and  I 
commend  it  to  others  in  the  highest  terms."  says 
Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York's  foremost  auctioneer. 

Price  advances  soon  — write  to-day,  and  learn  full 
free  particulars  by  Mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Depi.  717,  New  York 


Fire, 
Proof1 


FXbaolute  protection  against  Fire.  Weather.w^'ThieveJl 

»       1       Cm.        Fireproof  Port- 

_  ruden  oystem  abu  Buildings 

/Complete  buildings  in  heavy,  self-framing  metal 
f  sections.  Strong,  handsome,  life-time" buildings. 
/  Easily  erected  or  taken  down.  Proved  by  *  years 
J  successful  use  In  all  climetes— in  all  countries. 

Write  for  catalog,  giving  name  and  model  number  of  _ci 
Freight  paid  east  of  Rockies.    Immediate  Bnipmente 

L  METAL  SHELTER  CO. 

^5-41  Water  St.. St  laid.  Mil 
709  Mclntyre  Bl<!<. . 
Winnipeg.  <"*o 


Without  an  equal  fi  r 
Summer  Cottc 
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It  doesn't  pack  dust  down 
It  picks  it  up. 

Go  after  the  dust  with  scienco  and  system.  Spare 
yourself  the  back-break  and  head-ache  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned "carpet  sweeper"  that  only  skims  over  the  dust. 

Into  the  stout  canvas  bag  contained  within  the 


uction 


the  dust  is  drawn  irresistibly — all  the  dust  all  over. 
When  the  bag  is  full,  simply  detach,  empty  and 
replace.  No  raising  "clouds  of  dust"— no  "getting 
on  your  knees"  to  poke  into  cracks  and  corners — 
no  "getting  on  your  nerves"  either. 

The  Jewel  Suction  Sweeper  runs  as  easy  as  a 
doll's  carriage. 

Made  with  black  enameled  metal  top  (body 
in  ebony  finish)  or  wood  top  (natural  oak  or 
mahogany  finish  throughout).    Last  a  life- 
time.   Strongly  constructed  and  finely 
finished.    We  make  them  to  sell  at  all 
prices;  six  different,  grades.    Free  for 
a  postcard  — our  fascinating  booklet 
Ueneral  "An  Enemy  To  Dust  " 

Appliance 
Factory,  Inc. 
1382  Main  Street 
Marinette,  Wis. 
U.  S. 


We  unnt  selling 
representatives  ~y 

for  restricted  ter-  1^..  •  - 

rilory.  Write  at  once.  Ny'^LU^? 


A  Loose  Leaf  Binder 


for 


Will  intianlltt  make  a  book  (if  any 
pa/'trs  with  the  title  on  ite  back 

Yon  can  instantly  remove  any  paper  (herefrom  ur  add  any  pa|>er 
thereto.  It  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  handiest  tiling  sysiem 
ever  devised.  With  it  letter  files  are  kept  on  shelves  just  the 
Bame  as  hooks.  After  the  binder  clip  is  applied,  the  arms  may 
be  reversed  and  snapped  against  the  documents  or  papers,  and 
thus  kept  out  of  the  way.  When  one  arm  is  reversed  against 
the  papers  the  other  forms  a  good  hook  or  hanger. 

Send  50c.  for  doz.  No.  6  Us  in.  capacity)  or  $1  for  doz. 
No.  11  (l'Ain.  capacity),  sentprepaid.  At  all  stationers. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 
240  W.  23d  Street,    Dept.  15,    New  York  City 


Build  This  Motor  Boat 
Yourself —IT'S  EASY! 


— v      -       Save  %  the  regular  price.   YVe  furnish 
\Jf\|y  complete  p;»rts  which  you'll  rind  enjoyable 
*«   fasten    together.     Hammer  and  screw 
vcr  only  tools  needed.    Only  %1%  secures 
the  Knock  down  Frame  of  the  23-ft.  Motor 

$W  Boat   shown    above,   including   full -sized 

patterns  and  illustrated  instructions  to  finish 
— speed  9^6  to  14  miles  an  hum — 12  passen- 
gers.   Fre'e  Boat  Book.    Shows  this  ami 
odels.     Write  for  it  now. 

Brooks  Manufacturing  Company 
5633  Sidney  St.       Saginaw.  Mich. 


winy 
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5  to  55  h.  p.  3  kinds 
Speed— Regular- 
Heavy  Duty 

Strong,  neat,  simple— 
absolutely  dependabl' 
Win  your  enthusi- 
astic confldonce.Ac- 
ssible.  Builttolast  _ 
lifetime.  Heavy  brasa 
fittings.  Non-back-firing. 

VIM  MOTOR  COMPANY 


1/4  3  and  4  Cylinder 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

Your  boat  will  provide 
xhilarating,  healthful 
■ecreation  «  equippec" 
with  a  VIM.   It's  thi 
old  boatman's  choice 
Read  27  reasons  why  in 
,  'Boating  Facta*  our 
nnw  free  oook. 

1C03  Water  Street, 

Sandusky.  Ohio 


At  the  Inauguration  r= 


I  Continued  from  page  15) 

surround  this  new  personality,  said  to  be 
so  stern  and  unyielding,  with  the  sunshine 
and  soft  airs  of  spring. 

For  four  and  a  half  hours  the  President 
watched  that  stream  of  faces  flow  past. 
The  Vice  President  stood  beside  him,  and, 
just  behind,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall and  the  President's  daughters.  Then 
there  were  White  House  aides;  and  be- 
hind, in  the  stand,  the  new  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, feeling  very  fine  as  they  called  each 
other  "Mr.  Secretary";  diplomats  in  gold 
lace,  and  in  the  front  row  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
seemed  to  feel  finer  than  anybody  there. 

MR.   BRYAN   ENJOYS  HIMSELF 

TANNED  from  his  recent  Southern  trip, 
unctuous,  confident,  smiling,  waylaid 
by  nearly  everyone  who  came  his  way,  he 
was  enjoying  himself  and  "doing  business," 
so  to  speak,  every  minute.  One  moment  he 
would  be  gripping  some  grizzled  party 
warrior  with  one  hand  while  he  laid  down 
the  law  with  the  other ;  the  next  beaming 
at  some  ambitious  youngster  and  his  wife 
while  he  confided  to  the  former  that 
"some  day  you'll  only  be  known  as  her 
husband !"  People  got  tired  and  went 
home,  but  not  Mr.  Bryan.  He  glowed 
like  a  warm  stove,  just  as  much  after 
four  hours  of  it  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
his  bright,  searching  eyes  lit  up  as  each 
new  person  came  near  and  rested  on  them 
for  a  moment,  as  if  he  thought  he  knew 
them  and  was  willing  to  at  any  rate. 
There  was  an  interesting  study  in  person- 
alities between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  magnetic  aura  which  surrounded  him, 
and  the  self-contained,  inscrutable  figure 
in  the  front  of  the  President's  box. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  President 
has  a  good  time  watching  his  own  in- 
augural procession,  and  Mr.  Wilson  ap- 
peared interested  and  content ;  but  what 
more  various  emotions  he  experienced  no 
one  else  might  know.  For  the  colors  he 
uncovered,  and  he  saluted  the  Governors 
as  they  passed,  but  scarcely  anything  else 
could  make  him  take  his  hat  from  his 
head  or  change  that  fixed,  slightly  amused, 
slightly  acidulous  smile.  Only  the  Indian 
chiefs  in  their  feathers  and  paint  were 
harder  to  move  than  he.  As  they  rode 
by  the  stand  the  Buffalo  Bill-like  gentle- 
man commanding  them  took  off  his  som- 
brero, swung  it  round  his  head,  and  called 
for  a  cheer.  The  only  real  Americans 
there  looked  round  at  the  President  as  if 
wondering  what  curious  sort  of  interloper 
this  might  be,  achieved — one  or  two  of 
them — a  brief  "Wuf-wuf!"  and  rode  on. 
more  bored,  if  anything,  than  before. 

THE  TAMMANY  BRAVES  PASS  BY 

BEHIND  them — bands  smashing  out 
"Ta-ma-nre/  7"a-ma-nee!" — came  the 
Tammany  braves — and  this  was  something 
to  see.  In  the  center  of  the  street,  with 
wide  spaces  of  asphalt  separating  him  from 
the  band  in  front  and  the  rank  and  file 
behind,  stalked  Charley  Murphy,  looking 
neither  to  left  nor  right,  his  pleasant  Irish 
face  cut  out  of  stone,  his  top  hat  over 
his  heart.  No  splendid  martinet  of  story, 
saluting  the  man  he  was  about  to  order 
shot,  could  have  been  more  polished  or 
more  cold.  And  behind  him,  all  in  frock 
coats  and  top  hats,  and  much  more  soldier- 
like than  most  of  the  militiamen,  came  as 
fine  a  looking  body  of  men  as  ever  played 
the  polished  villains  of  melodrama  or  scut- 
tled a  ship.  Something  of  New  York,  of 
its  dash  and  cocksureness,  they  brought 
with  them,  and  a  certain  devil-may-care 
air  there  was  perhaps,  Irish  or  Tammany's 
own.  As  one  band  went  out  of  hearing, 
another  swung  in,  playing  the  same  tune, 
crashing,  smashing  it  out  like  a  challenge, 
as  the  braves  tramped  by.  "You've  got 
to  hand  it  to  Charley  Murphy,"  grinned 
a  New  York  reporter,  and  just  whatever 
that  might  mean,  you  certainly  did. 

Elegant,  too,  were  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  well  mounted,  but  Governor 
Sulzer  of  New  York,  as  the  Last  of  the 
Commoners  now  that  Mr.  Bryan  was 
wearing  a  "tile,"  bestrode  an  animal  tha1 
ought  to  have  been  named  "Cincinnatus," 
and  wore  a  slouch  hat.  With  this  he  not 
only  saluted  the  President,  but  everybody 
along  the  line,  and  kept  it  waving  up, 
down,  and  across  as  if  he  were  catching 
butterflies,  while  his  auburn  scalp  lock 
flapped  over  one  eye  and  his  broad  mouth 
curved  upward  in  an  enormous  smile. 

The  President  will  doubtless,  as  he  con- 
tinues to  review  parades,  acquire  more 
of  what  the  "Evening  Post"  might  call 
"demagogic  bravura,"  and  swing  his  hat 
and  pick  out  without  the  slightest  diffi- 


fcvi  GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


^T^TO  matter  how  inexpensively  you  plan  your 
new  home,  the  selection  of  the  equipment 
for  your  bathroom  should  have  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration.  "Standard"  guaranteed  fix- 
tures, because  of,  their  assurance  of  sanitary 
safety,  should  be  specified  always.  Their  instal- 
lation will  make  your  bathroom  a  constant  source 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Genuine  'Standard"  fixtures  for 
the  Home  and  for  Schools,  Office 
Buildings,  Public  Institutions, 
etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing 
the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which, 
while  of  the  first  quality  of  man- 
ufacture, have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  those  who  demand 
"<$tandard"  quality  at  less  expense. 
All  "<$tafidard"  fixtures,  with  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fix- 
ture is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  "(Standard"  goods  in  writ- 
ing (not  verbally)  and  make  sure 
that  you  get  them. 


Standard  Sanitary  iPfe.  Co.  Dept.  38,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


New  York  35  West  31st  Street 

Chicago  900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia  1215  Walnut  Street 

Toronto,  Can  59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Pittsburgh  106  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis  100  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati  633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans..  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Montreal,  Can  215  Coristine  Bldg. 


Boston  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville  319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland  648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 

Hamilton,  Can.... 20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 
London. . .  .57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
Houston,  Tex .. .Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

Washington,  D.  C  Southern  Bldg. 

Toledo,  Ohio  311-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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ISlBtE  RUB  BE 


The  Rubbers  of  a 
Gentleman 

Lighter  than  the  ordinary 
rubber.  Neat  in  appearance. 
Ample  protection. 

At  all  good  Shoe  Stores 


United  States 
Rubber  Company 
New  York 


SELL  SHIRTS 
Made  To  Measure 
3  For  $5.00 
And  Up 


We  have  hundreds  of  successful 
local  representatives.  Most  of 
them  also  sell  our  high  grade 
guaranteed  neckwear,  under- 
wear and  hosiery.  Spring  is 
the  big  selling  season  for  shirts. 

STEADFAST  MILLS 
Dept.  31  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


GOLDMAN'S  A  • 


Handiest, Fastest, Cheapest, COMPUTING  MACHINL 
Adds,  Subtract!,,  Multiplies,  Divides 
Carries  Automatically.  Resets  Instantly. 

Easily  moved  over  paee.  fixed  to  dealt,  carried  in  hand 
:ket.  5  in.  x  2  1-2  in.  x  1  In.     Wciebt,  .')"*>  ox. 
for  Booklet.     Attractive  AtrcntV  Proposition. 
Arlthstvle  Co.,  Suite  "Oft,  1  IRK.  28th  St.,  N.Y. 
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UNITED  STATES 


The  most  remarkable  popular-priced 
non-skid  tire  yet  produced 
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NORKA  .  .  .  Front,  IK' 
EXPLORER  e  .  Front.  2J.' 
ALCO  ....  Front.  2  ' 
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CANADIAN  .  .  Front.  2V," 
SERVATOR  .  .  Front.  2S4" 
EQUINOX     .   .  Front.  2  • 


HARVARTON  Front.  IV," 
YALETON 


Dealers  Abreast  of 
the  Times  now  sell 
you  Spotless  Sani- 
tary Collars  by  the 
Half  Dozen  in  the 
'Lion  Seald"  Box 


1 

!  I 

ELKRIDGE 
YORKSHIRE 

.    .  Front.  tW 
.  Front.  2'/i" 

TRACTOR 
LEEDS  .  . 


.  Front.  2^" 
.  Front,  2  * 


The  44 LION  Seald"  box  means  six  snowy 
white  LION  collars  packed  and  sealed  at 

the  factory.  No  re-wrapping  by  the  salesman — no 
stains  or  finger  marks — no  waiting  for  the  package. 

The  collars  in  the  "LION  Seald"  package  have 
the  famous  exclusive  LION  features — "Slip-Over" 
button -hole,  " Lock-that-Locks,"  "Easy-Tie-Slide" 
space,  or  "Buttonless  Back." 

Pick  out  any  of  the  LION  collars  shown  here.  Men  who  are 
careful  in  matters  of  dress  know  them  as  fashion's  latest  decree. 

Raise  your  standard  in  collar  satisfaction.  Buy  LION 
collars  in  the  "LION  Seald"  box  from  your  good  dealer. 

In  U.  S.,  75c.  the  six.    In  Canada,  six  for  $1  00.    Quarter  S.zes. 


UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Dealer  :  "  LION-Seald  "  means  more  sales,  quicker  sales,  fresher  stock,  less  money 
tied  up  in  collars,  and  better  service  to  your  collar  customers.  We  know  so  well  what  this 
half-dozen  package  is  doing  for  the  best  stores  in  the  country  that  we  say  to  you — Let  us 
send  you  a  round  of  these  styles  in  the  '  LION  Seald  "  boxes  on  30  days  trial.  If  any  remain 
unsold  after  30  days  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense  and  pay  only  for  the  goods  sold. 


When 
You  Buy 
Seamless, 
Sanitary , 
Fast-dyed 
IN  THE  EVENING.    No.  2000 
Lisle.    Silky  comfort,  reinforced  at 


You  can  De- 
pend upon 
Latest  Style 
and  Great 
Durability 
Silk  -  Plaited  over 
all  wearing  points. 

Black,  tan,  and  colors,  25c.  a  pair.    Box  of  6  pairs,  $1.50. 

AT  THE  OFFICE.  No.  1650— Stout-Cotton  Half- 
hose,  reinforced  with  linen  heel  and  toe.  Strong, 
elastic,  and  comfortable.  Black,  tan,  and  colors,  15c. 
a  pair.    IJox  of  6  pairs.  75c. 

//'} 'our  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  }  ou , 
Send  Us  His  Name 

IPSWICH  MILLS,  2  Bay  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Many  styles  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  at  lSc.  and  25c.  a  pair. 


Avoids 
Mistake* 


rtrnl 


Brain  Work 


For  General  Office  or  Personal  Desk 

Oier  60.000  in  use.  Montlj  j( 
through  Ht-commriniation.  Hut  in 
yourStationerororderdirect.  I'rit 
incluk-s  handsome  Morocco  casf 
Every  machine  eunrantee  1  Mone 
wron.l.-.i  if  not  satisfactory  after  1 
days  trial.     Sales  Agents  Wanted 


O.  Gancher 

A.A.M.Co..319B'way.N.Y 


Own 
This  Boat 

You  can  afford  it.  We  save  you  half. 
Jturdy,  etaunch  i»>wer  dory  is  ideal  for  family 
Nothing  if]  more  seaworthy  or  reliable.    Stiff,  faBtand 
a  big  load  carrier.    16  ft.  long.  3H.  1'.  Motor.    So  simple  anyone 
it.    The  safest  boat  for  its  size  in  the  world  and  we  have  brought 
e  down  where  anyone  can  afTord  to  own  one.    We  make  everything 
i,  beautiful  CanoeB,  fine  Rowboats,  elegant  Cruisers.    Write  now. 
■.Truscott-ShellLafeeBoatCo,  Box   r.  M  usfeegon,  Mich,  .fi 


Built  like  (Government  Torpedo  Boats,  of  tough,  puncture-proof,  galvanized  steel  plates,  so  securely 
ned to-eibcr  i  hat  a  leak  is  impossible.  Tin-  Mullins  Steel  Rozt±:in-  guaranteed  anainst  puncture,  leak, 
terlogginz,  warping,  drying  out,  opening  seams,  etc.  MOTORS:  The  Loew-Victor  4-Cvcle  and 
Ferro2-Cvcle.  Light,  powerful,  simple,  can  be  operated  bv  the  beginner,  start  like  automobile  motors, 
one  man  control,  never  stall  at  any  spot  d,  exhaust  silently  underwater.  Beautiful  illustrated  book,frcc. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  World's  Large Bt  Boat  Bonders,  119  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


STEEL  ROW  BOATS  AND  CEDAR  CANOES 
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At  the  Inauguration 

{Concluded  from  lmge  29) 

culty,  half  a  block  away,  second  cousins 
of  boyhood  friends;  but  there  was  one 
moment  in  that  interminable  parade  when 
he  scarcely  needed  any  acquired  technique. 
It  was  after  dark,  and  many  of  the  crowd 
had  started  to  go  home  when  there  was 
a  new  sort  of  noise  down  the  street,  and 
the  undergraduates  swung  round  the 
Treasury  corner.  Princeton  men  led,  with 
orange  bands  across  their  coats  and  their 
band  booming  out  in  march  time  "Old 
Nassau."  To  this  they  went  swinging  by, 
waving  and  cheering  the  man  who  had 
left,  to  become  Governor  of  his  State,  the 
quiet  college  town  from  which  they  had 
just  come.  And  when  the  middle  of  the 
line  reached  the  President,  all  stopped  for 
an  instant,  and  together,  in  perfect  time, 
roared  out  Princeton's  "locomotive"  cheer 
with  three  "Wilsons"  on  the  end.  Then 
the  solemn  chords  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
quickened  to  march  time,  were  heard,  and 
the  undergraduates  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  the  President  was  once 
an  undergraduate,  went  swinging  by.  The 
memories  and  pictures  which  came  crowd- 
ing back — so  different  from  those  evoked 
by  the  professional  politicians  and  fighting 
men  who  had  been  streaming  by  for  hours 
— must  have  struck  the  President  with 
something  like  the  same  quick  pang 
which  was  felt  in  the  heart  of  many  a 
tired  spectator.  At  any  rate,  his  armor 
yielded  more  than  ever  before  that  after- 
noon, and  that  quaint  signal  of  surrender, 
his  top  hat,  was  removed  from  his  head 
for  seconds  at  a  time. 

THK  END  OF  THE  DAY 

THERE  were  delegations  from  other 
colleges  and  more  inarching  clubs, 
and  at  last  the  welcome  clatter  of  the  rear 
guard.  The  tired  and  empty  thousands  who 
had  watched  through  the  long  afternoon 
surged  away  to  hunt  for  dinner  and  get 
ready  for  the  fireworks  in  the  evening, 
and  the  new  President  and  his  wife  and 
daughters,  with  such  emotions  as  a  plain 
American  family  must  be  struggling  with 
as  they  first  face  the  bright  light  which 
beats  upon  kings  and  presidents,  started 
across  the  quiet  White  House  lawn 
toward  their  new  home,  blazing  there 
through  the  trees  like  some  Aladdin's 
palace. 


Five  Millions 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

that  in  his  face  to  make  your  heart  ache. 
But  now  there  was  something  different 
there.  Something  grim  and  awful.  You 
might  have  called  it  resignation ;  or  you 
might  have  called  it  fixed  purpose.  It 
was  as  if  he'd  been  through  an  awful 
struggle  in  his  mind,  and  after  putting 
the  best  of  him  into  it  had  seen  his  heart's 
desire  go  down  and  the  bigger  thing  tri- 
umph. "All  is  lost  save  honor!"  That's 
what  that  look  said,  as  plain  as  though  he 
had  said  it  in  so  many  words. 

But  words  were  no  longer  his  to  utter. 
Oh,  yes.  He  was  quite  dead.  His  mes- 
senger had  taken  some  little  time  to  find 
me ;  and  Andy  must  have  pulled  the  trig- 
ger the  minute  the  man  was  out  of  earshot. 

'  I  'HERE  were  two  letters  on  his  table: 
-*-  one  for  Maggie  and  one  for  me.  But 
it's  only  a  bit  from  mine  that  I  shall  tell 
you  about.  You  see,  he  had  made  a  dis- 
covery, investigating  for  himself  the  ex- 
plosion; and  had  found  out  that  it  wasn't 
caused  by  a  shell  dropped  from  the  aero- 
plane at  all,  but  by  a  bomb  with  a  time 
fuse,  placed  there  evidently  by  McBride 
when  his  ship  first  signaled,  and  exploded 
accurately  three  seconds  after  his  arrival 
on  the  bridge. 

"All  bluff,"  Andy  wrote.  "I  question 
that  the  airman  had  any  dynamite  up 
there  with  him.  So  you  see  it  makes  me 
out  just  a  coward.  And  there's  only  one 
tiling  for  a  coward  to  do." 

But  he  was  no  coward.  I  shall  never 
stand  for  that.  The  bravest  man  that 
ever  lived  would  not  have  done  differ- 
ently. He  couldn't  have  afforded  to  take 
the  chance. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  all  that  it 
meant  to  Maggie.  Man  or  woman,  you 
can  come  pretty  near  to  imagining  what 
that  poor  girl  suffered.  Inside  of  a  month 
she  changed  from  a  fine,  buxom,  red- 
checked  lass  to  little  more  than  a  wraith. 
I  knew  that  change  of  scene  helps  a  lot 


3-in-One  promotes  piety 
by  /preventing  razor  dullness. 
It's  the  original  and  only  Anti- 
Swear  Shaving  Oil. 

Lather  moisture  is  bound  to  collect  in 
the  minute  razor  blade  teeth."  Mois- 
ture causes  rust.  Rust  causes  dullness. 
Dullness  causes  profanity.  Prevent  all  three 
evils  and  have  perfect  shaves  !  Do  this  :  Draw 
your  "ordinary"  or  "safety"  blade  between 
thumb  and  finger  moistened  with  3-in-One. 
Strop  — and  have  keenest  shaving  edge  ever. 
After  shaving,  oil  blade  again. 

Don't  Scoff  TRY  3  IN  ONE  FREE! 

1  Jl-uu  '  Write  to-day  for  generous  free 
sample  and  scientific  "Razor  Saver"  circular—  bath  free. 

Sold  everywhere  in  3-size  bottles:  1  oz.  10c,  3  oz.  25c, 
8  oz.,  ii  pint  50c.  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  Can  3'£  oz. 
25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  this  can,  we'll  send  it  by  parcel 
post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c.  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42ANT.  Broadway,  New  York  City 

lO  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE  on 
approval,  freight  prepaid, 

to  any  place  in  the  U.  S. 
without  a  cent  deposit  in 
advance,  and  allow  10  days' 
free  trial  from  the  day  you 

receive  it.  If  It  di>en  nut  suit 
yon  l ii  every  way  and  in  not  all 
or  more  than  we  slain)  for  it 
and  a  better  bicycle  than  j'ou 
can  tret  anywhere  else  regard- 
less of  price,  or  if  for  any  rea- 
son whatever  you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  it,  ship  it  hack  to  us  at 
ur  expense  for  freight  ami  you 
ill  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  w»  ^"*« 

clea  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
_  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you  $10 
to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bic  ycle.  Highest  grade 
models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Holler  chains,  ped- 
als, etc.,  at  prires  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  older  bicycles; 
also  reliable  med!  um  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 

rider  agents  wanted  ^aUTiw™  Tsamp'.:' 


1913  "HANGER 
astonished,  at  ou 

ositions  and  spec 


Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
ontterfiilly  hw  prim  and  the  liberal  prop- 
offer  we  give  on  the  first  1913  sample 
Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
an\i  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue  and  learn  our  low 
prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle  DealerB,  you  can  sell  our 
bicycle  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices. 
Orders  filled  the  day  received.  Second-Hand  Bicycles— 
A  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
will  be  closed  out  at  once  at   $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive 

tIires,  '  co  aster  -  brake 

repairs,  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual 
prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large 
Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund 
of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs 
a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Ideal  Year  to  Visit 


the  Picturesque 

The  Centenary  of  the  Restoration  of  Holland's  Independ- 
ence will  be  celebrated  this  summer  by  interesting 
exhibitions  and 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

including  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 

Hague.   

The  quickest  route  from  England  to  Holland  is  via 
Flushing,  on  the  new  steamers  de  luxe,  the  largest 

crossing  the  channel. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  information  apply  to 
AMERICAN  AGENCY,  NETHERLAND  STATE  RAIL- 
WAYS &  FLUSHING  ROUTE,  334  5th  Ave.,NewYork. 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying  ! 

These  gems  are  chemical  white 
sapphires — LOOK  like  Diamonds. 
tit&Dd  acid  and  fire  diamond  teBts. 
So  hard  they  easily  sera  tch  a  file  and  will 
cut  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years. 
AH  mounted  in  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
send  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  examination— all 
charges  prepaid  —  no  money  in  advance.  Write  today  for 
free  illustrated  booklet,  special   priceB   and    ring  measure. 

WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,   734  Saks  Bid?.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


These  trade-mark  enss< 

i 


SPECIA 

K.  C.  W: 

Unlike  all 
For 

FARWTLL  4  RHINE! 


Ijjes  on  every  package 

For 

DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 

TOWN.  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 


Experienced  Inventors  employ 
mv  method.  So  will  you  eventu- 
ally. Why»aitt  FREE  book  and 
••ppliration  blank.  W.  T.  JONES, 
800G  Street,  Washington. D.C. 
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The  Well  Dressed  Man 

Must  have  every  smallest  de- 
tail of  his  apparel  perfect  in 
taste  and  of  the  best  quality. 
For  evening  dress  wear,  the 

Krementz  Bodkin- 
Clutch  Studs  and 
Vest  Buttons 

(With  Cuff  Links  to  match  i 

appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
because  of  their  perfect  finish 
and  simplicity  of  operation. 

THEY  GO  IN  LIKE  A  NEEDLE 

without  marrlnc  the 
Rtiffi-st  uhlrt  front,  mitt 

HOLD  LIKE  AN  ANCHOR 

At  the  jeweler's  you'll  And 
many  beautiful  st\lrs,  he- 
Bitten  this  one,  that  is  made 
of  the  finest  mothev-of-pearl. 
momiVd  in  platinum, 

Booklet  on  request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

46  Chestnut  St.,  Newark, N.J. 

Largest  Manufacturers  «f  High  tirade 
Jewelry  in  the  World. 


LAWYER 


A  Bachelor  of  Laws — An  LL.B. 

ONLY  LA  W  SCHOOL  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 

ONLY  rer<>£i)i/.eri  resident  law  srDOol  in  the  United 
Slates  conferring  Itegrre  of  Ihiclielor  of  Iiiiws — IJj.lt. — 
by  correNpundeuee*  ONLY  law  school  in  TJ.  S.  con- 
ducting slumlm-d  reshh  nl  Kfhool  and  giving  snme  in- 
struction, by  mail  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
4 ."ill  slogs-room  lectures  to  Its  extension  students. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  3-Year,  University 
Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual  faculty  of  over 
SO  prominent  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Asst.  United 
States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice.  ONLY  law 
school  iu  existence  giving  I'omph  te  Course  in  Oratory 
nuil  Public  Speaking,  iu  conjunction  wit  li  its  law  course. 

Direct  From  Lecture  Room  to  Student 

Is  the  way  we  teach  law.  Only  school  in  existence 
employing  this  method.  He  guarantee  to  prepare 
our  students  to  pass  bar  examination*.  Highly  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  hy  4>ov.  Officials,  Itusiness  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Larue  Illus- 
trated Prospectus.    Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  951  Ellsworth  Bide-  Chicago,  IIL 


oins*  to 


Via  the  Baltimore-Southampton 
Bremen  service  of  the  North  German 

Lloyd  means  traveling  in  comfort  and 
safety   (excellent   service  —  delicious 
meals)  on  large  modern  ONE-CABIN 
steamers,  at  surprisingly  small  cost. 
Write  today  for  particulars  of  rwtes  and  Ballings, 
a ud  send  10c  for  valuable  travel  guide  "How  to 
see  Germany,  Austria  ami  Switzerland"  -  us  P. 
,  O.  L.  Htlken,  who  tells  with  terseness  and  lucidity 
"what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it"  —  a  book  of  Hit) 
paties,  over  200  illustrations. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
S.  Charles  St.       Baltimore,  Md. 


Xearri  the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery  x> 

Not  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid  a-  c. 
unusual  opportunities  to  honorable  young 
men.    Ages  20  to  28.    Students  must  have 
attended  hi^h  school,  be  at  least  5  foot  7  in 
ueighth.  physically  sound  and  of  eood  char- 
acter. Afier  completing  two  years*  course, 
good  men  make  large  annual  incomes. 
Positions  guaranteed  to  good  men  after  grad- 
uation. Every  city,  park,  orchard  and  private 
estate  r.eeds  an  Expert  Tree  Surgeon.  Post- 
rions  open  also  with  established  companies 
State  and  National  Governments.  Special 
attention  to  Fruit  Growing.    Tuition  moder- 
ate, including  first  year's  board.    We  pay 
saiary  second  year.    Write  promptly  for 
Jul!  particulars.    Address  the  Secretary. 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
Kent,  Ohio 


AGENTS  BIG  PROFITS 

Foot  Scraper  and  Cleaner 

needed  on  every  dour  step.  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  sell  it.  C.  P.  Draper,  Mass.,  first 
order  for  200.  C.  A.  Johnson 
sold  -ID  in  \Yi  days.  Easy  sales, 
fine  profits.  Spare  time  work. 
A  winner.  Write  quick  for 
terms  of  free  sample. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
3929  Home  St.  Dayton,  0 


.  ,  ... 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


The  best  system  for  beginners;  a  post-graduate  course  for 
stenographers.  Highest  wm.vl's  records  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy ami  a  greater  nuinb'  j  of  court  reporters  than  any 
other  system  in  the  last  >  ven  years.  Instruction  by 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed!    Write  for  FREL  catalog. 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
W.  L.  Jam<sH,  C.'ief.  Instructor 
Dept.  73,  Schiller  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 
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sometimes  in  cases  like  hers,  so  after  my 
next  crossing  1  brought  her  down  to  this 
quaint,  old  Devon  fishing  village,  Clovelly, 
on  Bristol  Channel,  where  an  aunt  of 
ours  keeps  a  small  inn.  I  changed  my- 
self about  then  too.  I  took  a  berth  on  a 
P.  &  O.  boat ;  and  was  away  from  Eng- 
land for  months  at  a  time.  Each  return, 
though,  found  Maggie  more  like  her  old 
self.  She  was  taking  interest  in  life  once 
more,  though  I  knew  she  still  held  poor 
Andy  Store's  loved  memory  warm  and 
deep  in  her  true,  faithful  heart. 

npHEN  I  contracted  a  fever  out  there  in 
the  East,  and  came  back  invalided, 
and  lay  for  a  while  in  a  London  hospital. 
Maggie  came  up  to  see  me,  and  it  made 
me  almost  well  again  to  see  her  plump 
and  ruddy  and  smiling  once  more.  She 
had  a  deal  to  tell  me,  of  course,  and  es- 
pecially did  she  talk  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  for  several  weeks  a 
guest  at  the  inn.  His  name  was  Long- 
worthy,  and  he  was  a  sort  of  semi-invalid. 
His  heart  wasn't  all  it  ought  to  be,  she 
said.  He  had  been  very  kind  to  Maggie 
and  seemed  to  like  her ;  but  with  the  love 
of  him  that  was  gone  still  so  dear  to  her, 
it  wasn't  for  her  to  care  much  for  any 
other  man. 

I  had  several  letters  from  her  after  she 
went  back,  and  in  every  one  of  them  there 
was  some  mention  of  Longworthy.  Well, 
the  thing  ended  by  his  proposing  to  Mag- 
gie and  by  her  refusing  him.  "He's  hand- 
some, and  he's  rich,"  she  wrote,  "but  I 
just  don't  care  for  him.  There's  that 
about  him,  somehow,  that  puts  me  all 
a-shiver.  Sure,  dear,  I'll  never  marry  the 
best  man  living;  seeing  that  he  who  was 
best  of  all  had  to  be  taken  from  me." 

And  then,  two  days  ago,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  hospital,  a  well  creature  once 
again,  came  a  hurried  scrawl  from  her, 
asking  me  to  come  to  Clovelly  at  once,  as 
Mr.  Longworthy  wanted  to  see  me.  He 
was  owner  of  an  eighteen-hu;:dred-ton 
yacht,  she  said,  which  had  been  brought 
around  to  Bristol.  But  his  sailing  master 
had  given  notice;  and  here  was  a  berth 
waiting  for  me  at  big  pay.  Longworthy, 
knocked  a-heap  by  her  jilting,  was  all  impa 
tience  for  the  swirl  of  the  sea  beneath  him. 

T  WENT  down  to  Bristol  that  afternoon, 
1  had  a  look  at  the  yacht  for  myself — I 
never  saw  a  finer — and  came  on  here  to 
Clovelly  this  morning.  It's  a  gem  of  a 
spot,  this  is,  a  variegated  tittle  jewel  in  a 
cleft  of  the  Devon  hills,  a  dazzling  pendant 
On  the  chain  of  surf-fringed  beach  that 
curves  about  the  fair  neck  of  Barnstaple 
Bay.  And  the  inn  over  which  our  good, 
old  aunt  presides  is  like  a  picture  out  of 
English  medieval  history.  Surely  there 
never  was  before  such  a  rare,  quaint, 
peaceful,  and  beautiful  setting  for  stern, 
sullen  tragedy. 

Longworthy  had  a  little  parlor,  with  a 
balcony  that  hung  over  the  narrow  main 
street,  which  went  pitching  down  to  the  sea 
like  a  rippling  waterfall,  with  steps  for  rip- 
ples. Red  roses  in  riot  clambered  up  and 
over  the  balcony  railing  and  every  breath 
that  came  through  the  open  casements  was 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  them,  and  grate- 
ful with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
noontide  sun  that  was  blazing  overhead. 

1  remember  Maggie  saying  my  name. 
But  what  else  she  said,  or  how  long  she 
stood  there  in  the  doorway  after  I  had 
passed  her,  I  couldn't  tell  for  the  life  of 
me.  For  you  see  1  knew  McBride's  face 
top  well  ever  to  be  fooled  by  such  trifles 
as  changed  hair  and  skin  and  fair  waxed 
mustaches.  He  couldn't  cut  his  ear  lobes 
free  from  his  jaws — anyway,  he  hadn't — 
and  he  couldn't  alter  the  light,  cloudy 
blue  of  his  eyes,  that  were  like  twin  star 
sapphires.  Can  you  fancy  my  coming  on 
him  again  like  this,  after  two  years? 
Sometimes  1  think  the  Almighty  likes  to 
show  us  that  He  has  a  sense  for  drama 
that  is  as  much  superior  to  the  feeble  hu- 
man efforts  of  such  dabblers  as  Pinero 
and  that  Shaw  man  as  nature  is  to  the 
painted  scenery  of  the  theatre. 

T  QUESTION  that  McBride  knew  me  in 
1  that  first  moment.  I'd  lost  weight  f  n  im 
the  fever,  I  was  white  as  paper,  and  I  had 
a  tangle  of  sandy  beard  on  the  chin  that 
he  had  seen  smooth  shaven.  And  yet, 
somehow,  1  fee!  that  he  sensed  the  truth 
before  by  any  word  of  mine  1  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  recognized.  Maybe  a 
look  betrayed  me.  1  don't  know.  I  was 
weak  still  from  the  fever,  and  I  hadn't 
much  control  of  myself.  But  1  saw  a 
sudden  shift  in  bis  pale  eyes  after  the 


If  you  ^ktm 


could  take  the  roof  bfflyour  factory 


'  and  let  the  sun  shine  into  every  corner,  how  much 
would  the  extra  light  be  worth  to  you?  It  would 
reduce  your  lighting  bills,  increase  the  efficiency 
of  your  employees,  enable  you  to  utilize  floor  space 
now  useless  for  fine  work. 

You  can  get  19  to  36  per  cent,  more  daylight  without  taking  off  your 
roof.  Simply  paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with  a  paint  which  will 
not  absorb  and  waste  the  light  from  your  windows;  which  will  re- 
flect every  ray  down  on  your  machinery  and  into  dark  corners  of 
your  plant.  One  prominent  manufacturer  writes  that  he  is  getting 
50c/o  more  light  than  he  had  before  he  used 
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Rice's  Mill  White  Paint  gives  a  glossy,  tile-like  surface  which  offers  no  lodgment 
for  germs  and  odors,  and  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  It  will  not  flake  and  scale 
like  a  cold  water  paint.  It  is  economical  to  apply.  2  coats  equal  3  of  lead  and 
oil.     It  stays  luhite  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

We  were  the  originators  of  "Mill  White"  paint.  Rice's 
Mill  White  paint  is  made  by  a  special  process — no  other 
manufacturer  can  use  it. 


Rice's  Mill  White  Paint  is  sold  direct,  in  barrels  con- 
taining sufficient  paint  to  cover  20,000  sq.  feet  one  coat. 
If  you  have  that  area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Board 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "More  Light."    Write  today. 
U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. ,  18  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Rice's  Granolith 

A  tough  anil  elastic  per- 
manent finish  for  con- 
crete walls.  Becomes  a 
part  ol  the  cement  to 
which  it  is  applied.  One 
coat  sufficient,  unless  a 
gloss  is  desired.  Makes 
the  best  possible  primer 
on  inside  concrete  and 
brick  for  a  second  coat 
ol  Rice's  Mill  White 
Paint,  gi\ing  a  tile'like, 
enamel  finish  at  no  more 
expense  than  lead  and 
oil  paint. 

For  Concrete  Surfaces 


How  About  That 
Bad  Air  Problem? 

You  remember  that  room  that 
bothered  you  so  last  year  in  the  hot 
weather.  Don't  wait  until  it's  just  as 
bad  again — act  now. 

No  matter  how  trying  the  conditions  you  can 
keep  it  full  of  fresh,  pure  air  all  the  time  if  you 
put  in  a  — 

Stur  levari! 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Ready-to-Run  Ventilating  Set 

It  works  perfectly  in  basements,  vaults,  tele- 
phone booths,  laboratories,  in  all  places  hard 
to  ventilate. 

It  runs  from  any  electric  light  socket.    It  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
It  costs  little  to  operate.  It 
pays  immediate  dividends  in 
comfort  and  health. 


Price  $35  up.  Send  for  Booklet  C3 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. 
Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  third 
generation 
of  men  are 
now  wearing 
"The  Boston* 


The  only 
make  with 

Rubber 
Button  Clasp 


Will  not  injure 
the  sheerest  hose 

All  styles  of   Boston  Garter 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Lisle  25c.  Silk  50c. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


Use 


UNITED  STATES 


The  most  remarkable  popular-priced 
non-skid  fire  yet  produced 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B. Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D  C. 

 Established  1869   


For  36  years  we  have  l»een  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  I'JOO  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

personal  investigation.  1'leaee  ask  for  Loan  List  No.  714. 
#•25  Certificates  ot   F  V|io>H  \\so  f»r  «»  ins  investor 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence 
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COLLIER'S,    THE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  EAGLE  A"  WATS* 
IT'S  A  OOOD  HABIT 


You  Can  Now  Buy  Business 

Correspondence  Paper  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  exact  qualifications — its  efficiency — 
for  your  use. 

<|  A  Best  Quality,  Weight  and  Color  has  been 
found  for  almost  every  Business  and  every  Purpose. 


f$  The  experience  of  shrewd  Paper  Buyers  not  only 
demonstrates  this,  but  proves  that  in  the  profitable 
use  of  Paper  for  a  given  purpose,  there  is  a  point 
above  which  an  additional  outlay  would  not  be 
justified  by  returns — and  below  which  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  failure  in  the  selling  effect. 

<J  Now,  there  are  Thirty-Four  "Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers— some 
one  of  which  will  give  your  Business  Stationery  the  greatest 
efficiency. 

<I  In  our  portfolio  "How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence 
Paper"  you  will  not  only  find  samples  of  Papers  adaptable  to 
practically  every  use,  but  you  will  also  find  specific  sugges- 
tions and  advice,  based  on  scientific  analysis  as  to  the  partic- 
ular fitness  of  each  Paper  for  various  lines  of  business. 

•J  "Eagle  A"  Papers  are  made  in  Twenty-Nine  Mills  — each 
Mill  having  the  advantage  of  the  combined  Economies  made 
possible  by  the  consolidation  of  Twenty-Nine.  Because  of 
this  "Eagle  A"  Papers  give  you  the  Utmost  Value.  These 
Papers  are  made  in  every  range  of  quality  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  good  Printer  or  Lithographer. 

Write  for  the  Portfolio — "How  to  Buy  Business  Corre- 
spondence Paper" — but  please  write  on  your  letterhead. 

AMeRICANWRITINGPAP€RCOMPANY 

23  Main  Street  ;Holyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Wine  Mills 
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„  SECURITY  TRUST  BO 

muri  mini 


EE 


HEMPSTEAD  SONS  — 


That  \pw  Thousands  of  canoeists  have  been  promis- 

_  *    „      ,  ing  themselves  a  better  canoe  some  day. 

CanOC  IS  KeadV  Decide  now  for  this  summer.    Don't  ex- 

l__  yftll  periment  any  longer.  Come  to  canoe  head- 

lOr  IOU  quarters.  Buy  a  real  canoe  this  time.  Your 
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is  waiting  for  you.  Designed  for  speed,  ease  in  handling,  safety,  durabil- 
ity.Paddles  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  true  as  an  .i  n  «>;•,-.    3000  canoes  in 
^^□^^      stock  assure  prompt  deliveries.    A  gems  everywhere. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  tells  the  whole  truth  about 
honest  canoe  construction;  sent  free  on  request. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.,  243  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


100  Page  Book  FREE 

To  Everyone  Interested  in  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Book  tellt*  how  to  make  money, 
what  to  feed  chicks,  their  care, 
habits,  weight,  color,  etc.  Say 
whether  interested  in  60,  120.  17"., 
240  or  360  egg  size.  I'll  also  Bend  my 
Special  Low  Price  Freight  Pre- 
paid, Introductory  Offer  on  my 
Ideal  Incubators.  Write  for  it. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,         Box  25, 


MILLER'Sl 
IDEAL 

Rockford,  Illinois 


120  ™££  POULTRY 


ceed  with  §>  g~\  wf 
nary  farm. 


FREE 


Telle  how  to 
poultry  on  the 

How  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.  What  breeds  lay  best. 
Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

1  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
It's  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today.  (21) 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  431  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa, 


Burpee's  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913,— a  bright  book  of  180  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."   Kindly  write  to-day  1  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pagesof  poultry  facts, different  breeds  Id  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu- 
bators aud  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs  for 
hatching.  A  perfectguide  to  ell  poultry  rubers.  SenrJ 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GR EIDER,  Box  14       Rheema,  Pa. 

Big  Money  In  Poultry 


ft  trial.  W  price.  Freight  prr]*id.  Free  catalog. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Box  120,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BE  PROSPEROUS. 


MEN  ami  WOMEN  grow 
mushrooms  at  home  all 
the  year  In  cellars,  stables,  shedB,  boxes,  etc. 
Crop  sells  for  1.60  to  $1.00  b  lb.    Only  small 
Bitacfi  Deeded.    Great  demand;  markets  waltiug. 
We  guarantee  our  spawn  and  teach  you  the  buelnesR. 
Start  now.    Writ.-  for  big  FREE  booklet  and  learn  bow. 

Nat'l  Spawn  Co. ,  Dept.  54.  Boston,  Mass. 


C  A  Best  Paying  Varieties 

O  Vf  Pure-Bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Of--.*,  Turkeys. 

Etfgn,  Du^s  and  Incubatum.  ALL  AT  LOW 
PRICES.  Send  4c.  fur  my  Hook  which  gives  re- 
liable inforiiiatlou  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
W.  A.  WEBER.  Box  968,  Mankato,  Minn. 


are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  bills 
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passing  between  us  of  a  half  dozen  sen- 
tences, and  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a 
tinge  of  blue  in  his  lips,  which  weren't 
hidden  at  all  by  his  twisted  and  pointed 
mustaches. 

IT  wasn't  easy  to  decide  there,  on  the 
spur  of  the  minute,  just  what  was  best 
to  do.  As  long  as  he  was  blind  to  me  I 
had  the  upper  hand,  of  course,  and  I  mis- 
doubted whether  it  would  be  wise  for  me 
to  reveal  myself.  Wouldn't  it  be  best 
just  quietly  to  make  terms  with  him,  sign 
up  as  master  of  his  craft,  and  then  inform 
the  authorities?  Or  would  it?  Mightn't 
the  shock  of  it  all  open  up  the  old  wound 
ill  poor  Maggie  that  had  been  two  years 
healing  and  fling  her  back,  maybe,  into  a 
state  worse  than  the  first?  I  owed  a  duty 
to  the  company,  I  suppose,  and  to  the 
community ;  but  I  owed  a  duty  to  my  sis- 
ter, too.  And  that  duty  appeared  to  me 
to  bulk  larger.  If  he'd  been  a  stranger 
to  her,  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  he'd  actually  been  making  love  to 
her,  and  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
High  Jupiter !  There  was  a  situation 
for  you,  seeing  how,  in  effect,  he  had 
killed  the  man  that  was  the  world  and  all 
to  her. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  declining  his 
offer,  and  letting  him  drop  quietly  out  of 
our  ken  again,  for  Maggie's  sake,  when 
I  saw  that  queer  shift  in  his  eyes  and 
that  sudden  bluing  of  his  lips.  He  had 
been  having  a  bit  of  luncheon  as  we  came 
in  on  him,  and  there  was  a  jug  of  bitter 
beer  on  the  table. 

"Maybe  you'll  join  me  in  a  mug,  Mr. 
Smith,"  he  says  to  me,  suddenlike. 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  sir,"  I  answers, 
thinking  as  to  just  what  excuse  I  could 
give  him  for  not  signing. 

And  with  that  he  gets  up  and  fetches 
another  pewter  from  the  cupboard. 

"Have  you  noticed  that  picture  on  the 
wall  there  behind  you?"  is  his  next  ques- 
tion. "It's  of  the  stone  quay  here,  in  the 
days  when  it  was  fortified,  and  was  painted 
two  hundred  years  ago,  your  sister  was 
telling  me.    It  is  most  interesting,  I  think." 

T  TURNED  my  head  as  he  meant  me  to. 
A  And  it's  a  world-wonder  how  I  chanced 
to  suspect  him.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I  have 
uncommon  sharp  ears.  There  was  just 
the  merest  tinkle  frpm  his  side  of  the 
table ;  and  it  wasn't  of  stone  against  pew- 
ter, but  of  glass  against  it.  Back  I  turned 
swiftly  enough,  to  see  him  tippling  the 
jug  and  pouring  out  the  bitter  for  me. 
But  I  was  sure  of  that  glass  sound,  and 
there  wasn't  a  bit  of  glass  anywhere  in 
sight. 

He  passed  the  mug,  and  I  set  it  down. 
And  though  I  had  no  more  reason  than 
I've  told  you,  I  was  sure  there  was  in  it 
something  more  harmful  than  showed  in 
its  color. 

"Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Smith,"  he  says,  lifting  his  own  mug. 

It's  curious  how  our  plans  sometimes  go 
all  awry  in  an  instant.  It's  as  if  another 
power,  bigger  and  wiser  than  we  are,  steps 
in  and  takes  hold  and  runs  things  in  its 
own  better  way. 

"God  forbid!"  I  says.  And  it  was  not 
I  that  chose  the  words.  They  were  put 
into  my  mouth  and  I  couldn't  help  speak- 
ing them. 

He  looked  at  me,  curious,  pretending 
not  to  understand.  And  I  looked  back  at 
him,  with  my  jaw  clenched,  and  with  my 
eyes  narrowed. 

"God  forbid  I  should  know  you  better 
than  I  do  already,  McBride!"  I  follows 
up,  the  words  still  coming  in  that  mys- 
terious way. 

HE  was  always  the  cool  one.  But  his 
very  bravado  this  time  was  his  further 
undoing.  He  laughed.  And  then,  though 
I  had  had  small  doubt  before,  I  was 
sure.  It  was  the  same  laugh  that  had 
echoed  out  over  the  North  Atlantic  that 
night  we  stood  on  the  Sultanic's  bridge 
together.  The  laugh  I  could  never  forget 
through  time  and  eternity. 

"You  think  you've  met  me  before?"  he 
says,  with  a  kind  of  tolerant  air. 

"I  know  devilish  well  I've  met  you  be- 
fore," I  come  hack  at  him,  jumping  to  my 
feet.  "I  met  you  with  your  skin  stained 
mahogany  color  and  your  yellow  hair 
dyed  black  as  ink.  But  I  know  you  in 
spite  of  it.  You've  got  a  scar  under  your 
forelock  there  a  quarter  inch  wide  and  an 
inch  long.  And  you  daren't  lift  the  fore- 
lock, much  as  you'd  like  to  prove  me  a 
liar." 

His  lips  were  purple  now,  and  there 


A  Rare 
Flower 


The  striking  beauty  of  the 
New  Hybrid  African  Daisy 
(only  lately  introduced  by  us) 
with  its  petals  of  many  deli- 
cate hues  and  rich  color  com- 
binations and  its  center  of 
deep  black,  adds  distinctive 
individuality  and  charm  to  any  garden. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  flower  requiring  no 
skill  or  attention  to  grow — any  soil,  any  climate 
will  do.  The  plant  grows  in  graceful  profusion 
to  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  inches. 

A  trial  packet  of  seeds  will  be  mailed  you  for 
10c.  in  coin  or  stamps. 


It  always  pays  to  plant  reliable  seeds — and  Thor-  ^ 
burn's  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  ^ 
are  justly  named  "Seeds  of  a  Century." 

Send  ten  cents  NOW  for  the  packet  of  Daisy  j|j 
Seeds  with  which  will  be  mailed  you  our  Spring  g 
catalog  as  well  as  a  handsome  color  reproduction 
of  a  group  of  the  Daisies. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.  I 


Established  1802 
33S  Barclay  St., 


Ill  years  ago 

(Mi7)      New  York 


THE  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


'FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS^ 

USED  AND 

ENDORSED] 

BY  MORE 
[Chemists  and  Housekeepers  I 

I  than  any  other  extracts  in  the  United  States  I 
Ifo'r  flavoring  purposes.  14  highest  awards! 
I  in  Europe  and  America.  Vanilla,  Lemon,  I 
letc, — 10c.  and  25c. — at  grocers.  Writel 
I  for  booklet  of  choice  cooking  recipes— I 
I  free. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  264,  Richmond,  Va. 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The  Science  of  a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  TJ.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness, so  often 
revealed  too  late  !  No  book  like  it 
to  be  had  at  the  price.  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children.    (Agents  wanted): 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marry.  law  of  Choice,  i^ove  Analyzed. 
QiiftlHIes  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  An- 
atomy of  Reproduction.  Ainativeness :  Con- 
tinence.   Children.  Genius. 

Conception,  l'remancy.  Confinement.  Nurs- 
ing.   How  a  1 1..].].'.  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  complete  table  of  contents 
mailed  FREE. 

97  Rose  Street 
City 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  i« 
$3.00.  in  order  to 
introduce  fchta  work 
Into  as  many  neigh- 
borhoods as  possible 
we  will,  for  a  limited 
time,  send  one  ropy 
only  to  any  re  after  of 
thin  Magazine,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  V^Tol 


DON'T  PA  Y 


TWO  PRICES 

Save  $6.00  to  $22.00  on 


Hoosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters^ 

t  buy  the  Best  when  you  ' 
ly  them  at  mich  low  tin 
heard-of  Factory  prle 


Our  new  hnjAM 


einelits 
any- 


aliKoIutely 

thl  ng  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
love  to  buy  your  winter's 
1.   Thirty  (lays  free  trial 
in  your  own  home  he  fore  you 
buy.    Send  postal  today  for 
large  free  catalog  and  prices. 
218  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  powder  shaken  into  the  shoes 
—The  Standard  Remedy  for  the  feet 

for  a  quarter  century.    30,000  testimonials.1 
Trade-Mark      Sold  everywhere,  25c.    Sample  FREE. 

Address,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  LeRoy.  N.Y. 
The  Man  who  put  the  EEs  in  FEET. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

offers  3R0  vlasa-room  courses  to  non-rea- 
fdent  students.  One  may  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  oVjrree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  many  subjects. others  for 
Teachers.  Writers.  Accountants.  Bankers. 
Buaine  s  Men .  Ministers.  Social  Workers, 
Etc.   Beffin  any  time. 


U.oi"  C.tPiv.  A) Chicago. III. 


MONEY   MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specinlty.  L  ittinK  nineties  pure  bred  chickens, 
turkeys,  duck"  tr-«e.  Prizewinners.  Best  stock 
HiidcKss.  Lo.    -•   s.nldcsl  farm,  Sslli  year.  Fine 

cataiug  KiiKi    f  „.  JONES  CO..  Box  96,  Des  Mooes,  la. 
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DONT  GET  ALONG 
WITHOUT 

MAPLEINE 


(The  Flavor  de  Luxe) 

— it  flavors  white 
sugar  syrup. 

— it  flavors  ic- 
ings and  fillings 
for  cakes. 

— it  flavors  can- 
dies, puddings, 
tasties. 

—  it  is  as  simple 
to  use  as  lemon 
and  vanilla. 

Make  it  right. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine 
35c  2  oz.  bottle  (in  Canada  50c) 

If  they  cannot  supply  you.  write  Dept.  E9. 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Mapleine  Cook  Book  sent  for  2c  stamp. 


GOLDEN 

RULE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


are  listed  in  the 

Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 

We  sell  them  from  the  factory  direct 
to  you.  We  eliminate  the  rriddl"- 
man.  This  saves  you  money. 
In  these  days  of  the  "high  cost  of 
living"  it  is  better  to  have  the  mid- 
dleman's profit  in  your  pocket  than 
in  his,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
like  him,  nor  how  much  you  may  be- 
lieve in  "home  trade."  Write  us  today. 

The  Citizens'  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Columbus,  O. 


IS  Cents  — — m 

For  Comfort  that  is  the  price 

per  cake  for  Pears"  Soap — famous  for 
its  purity  and  quality ;  its  power  to  give 
a  fresh,  healthy  skin,  with  pores  kept  free; 
a  radiant  complexion. 


Five  Millions 

(Concluded  from  page  32) 

were  purple  half-moons  under  his  eyes ; 
hut  he  didn't  lose  his  poise,  not  he,  for  so 
much  as  a  second. 

"It's  the  fever  you've  had,  man."  he 
says.    "Try  to  pull  yourself  together." 

"Your  forehead !"  I  cries.  "Show  me 
your  forehead !  And  if  there's  no  scar 
there,  I'll—" 

BUT  I  never  finished.  All  of  a  sudden  his 
face  contorted  horribly,  and  he  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  left  breast.  Forward  he 
pitched  against  the  table,  and  out  went  his 
other  arm,  with  crazy,  clutching  fingers, 
toward  my  untouched  mug  of  bitter.  But 
I  was  too  quick  even  for  his  swift  reach. 
On  to  the  floor  I  sweeps  the  mug  with 
one  lightning  dash,  spilling  every  drop  of 
the  poisoned  beer. 

I  thought  then  he  was  for  killing  him- 
self to  escape  the  law  ;  and  not  until  an 
hour  did  I  learn  what  he  was  after.  I've 
heard  more  than  one  man  cry  out  in  mor- 
tal agony  in  my  time.  But  his  cry  was 
different  from  all  the  others.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  held  it  until  he  could  hold  it 
no  longer,  and  that  then  it  was  wrung 
from  him  in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  a 
giant  will.  And  he  dropped,  sprawling, 
half  of  him  face  clown  on  the  table,  and 
his  stiffened  legs  stretched  stark  out,  with 
his  boot  toes  only  touching  the  floor. 

Swords  !  What  a  weight  he  was !  For 
I  lifted  him  up,  dead  as  mutton,  and  put 
him  back  on  the  chair  from  which  he'd 
sprung.  And  by  some  chance  that  fore- 
lock, yellow  as  spun  flax,  got  brushed 
aside,  and  there,  bluer  than  the  flax 
flower,  lay  bare  that  identifying  scar. 

It  was  the  coroner  that  found  the  bottle 
in  the  dead  man's  jacket  pocket.  It  had  held 
nitroglycerin  tablets,  which  are  used  in 
cases  of  angina  pectoris.  And  that's 
what  he  died  of.  You  see,  he'd  spilled 
every  last  one  of  them  into  my  mug — 
enough  to  have  killed  me  twice  over — 
and  hadn't  even  a  scrap  left  for  himself 
in  his  extremity. 

Maybe  they'll  recover  some  of  the  five 
million  dollars  now.  That  yacht  means 
a  tidy  bit  of  itself ;  and  I  dare  say  they'll 
trace  more  of  his  property. 

ODD  how  it  came  about,  you  say?  Yes, 
it  is.  But  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is 
the  way  Maggie  has  taken  it.  I  told  her  who 
he  was.  I  thought  it  best  to  let  her  know 
at  once.  Better  than  that  it  should  leak 
to  her  through  other  lips.  And  yet — 
It  is  only  now  I  saw  her  creep  into  the 
room  where  he  lies,  with  the  blinds  down 
to  keep  out  the  afternoon  sunlight.  And 
spying  upon  her,  I  found  her  there  strok- 
ing his  dead  face,  and  crooning  over  him, 
like  a  mother  dver  her  babe. 

Can  it  be  that,  after  all,  she  had  come 
to  care  for  him?  God  save  us!  There's 
nothing  so  incomprehensible  as  a  woman. 


S  OAP 

J5c  n  Cake  for  the  VnscenteS  , 


AGENTS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


BIG  PROFITS. 


Something  new.  BitfSeller.  Good  repeater. 
No  competition.  Not  sold  In  stores.  Concen- 
trated Non  -  Alcoholic  Food  Flavors.  Over  50 
kinds.  Put  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  Four  drops 
Ko  as  far  as  a  teaspoonful  of  bottle  extract.  Also 
PerTunies  and  Toilet  Preparations.  Every  liome  a 
possible  customer.  Hustlers  are  making  lots  of 
money.  Experience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you 
how.  Fine  sample  case  furnished  to  workers. 
I'..'  Inst  in  vour  territory.  Write 
today— a  postal  will  do— for  full  particulars  r  IVIali 
AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  5303  SycamoreSt., Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  "  BEST  "  LIGHT 

i 

ft 

M 

A   PORTABLE,  pure  wliite,  steady,  safe  ■ 
r\  lisht.   Brighter  then  electricity  or  ately-  ■ 
lene.   100  candle  power.   No  grease,  <iirt  nor  B 
odor.    Lighter!  instantly.    Costs  2  cts.  per  H 
week.    Over  200  styles.    Every  lamp  war.  ■ 
ranted.    Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog.  H 
Do  not  delay.  ! 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
7-35  E.  5th  St.           Canton,  Ohio  1 

Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


ERICKS0N  LEG 

Arms,  Wheel  Chairs,  Crutches.  Stockings. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 
E.  II.  Erlckson  Artificial  Mmh  Co.. 
9  Wash.  At.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Dinn. 


Does    not   chafe,  overhet 
w  end   of  atump. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Largest  Limb 
Factory  in  World. 
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Where  does  the 
Consumer  "Come  in"? 


"Daniel  Kops,  the  manufacturer  of  Nemo 
corsets,  paid  a  tribute  to  advertising  when  lie 
appeared  before  a  congressional  committee  at 
Washington  and  told  of  the  changes  advertis- 
ing in  that  city  alone  had  made  in  his  business. 
He  testified  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a 
single  salesman  went  to  Washington  several 
times  a  year,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  an 
order  for  S300  or  $400  be  was  doing  well.  The 
cost  for  selling  those  goods.  Mr.  Kops  said, 
was  approximately  fifteen  per  cent. 

"As  a  result  of  advertising,  this  salesman 
goes  to  Washington  now  more  frequently  than 
he  did  ten  years  ago,  has  a  customer  in  prac- 
tically every  large  store  anil  leaves  the  city 
with  orders  for  S4.000  or  f5.000  or  more,  at  a 
cost  of  three  per  cent,  with  an  additional  cost 
of  four  and  one-half  per  cent  for  advertising. 
Thus,  Mr.  Kops  pointed  out,  advertising  has 
cut  selling  cost  just  fifty  per  cent." 


Reprinted  from  "  The  Fourth  Estate,"  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1913 


No  matter  how  you  figure  it,  the  Consumer 
must,  inevitably,  pay  every  cost  and  expense  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  product. 
So,  when  a  manufacturer  like  Daniel  Kops  ex- 
plains how  Advertising  has  cut  his  Selling  Cost 
just  fifty  per  cent,  it  means  a  lot  to  the  Con- 
sumer. 

With  the  Manufacturer  who  "wants  to  be 
good,"  a  saving  in  Selling  Cost  will  be  reflected  in 
one  of  two  ways — a  better  product  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  or  the  same  standard  quality 
at  a  lower  price. 

Anything  that  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing very  naturally  has  a  gripping  interest  for  the 
Consumer. 


No.  110 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


DEPARTMENT  nF  AGRICULTURE 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Kahn  Buildings  Defy  Fire! 

Fireproof,  economical  construction  in  thousands  of 
buildings  all  over  the  world  is  afforded  by  Kahn  Build- 
ing Products.  These  buildings  range  from  the  simplest  one-story 
shed  to  the  city  skyscraper  and  from  the  backyard  garage  to  the 
finest  monumental  structure.  Fireproofness,  permanence  and  econ- 
omy are  insured  in  every  case  by  the  use  of  Kahn  Building  Products. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  economical  industrial  buildings.  All  constructions  are 
included:  Reinforced  Concrete  for  every  use;  Steel  Sash  for  windows;  Hy-Rib  for  roofs 
and  walls;  Waterproofings ;  Technical  Paints;  and  Building  Specialties. 

Kahn  Building  Products 

Hy-Rib,  a  steel  sheathing  with  deep  stiffening  ribs,  makes  monolithic 
walls,  roofs,  partitions,  etc.,  at  very  low  cost.    It  obviates  the  use  of 
/     wooden  forms  and  other  expensive  equipment,  combining  within  itself 
reinforcement,  centering,  studs  and  lath. 

United  Sash  provide  maximum  daylight  for  industrial  buildings.  Made 
of  solid  steel  sections  unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching,  but  forced  by 
tremendous  pressure  into  perfect  units.  Large  ventilators  with  double 
contact  joints  to  shut  out  draft  and  storms. 

Valuable  Building  Suggestions — Free ! 

No  matter  when  or  where  you  intend  to  build,  write  NOW 
for  suggestions  from  our  Special  Building  Information  Depart- 
ment. Furnished  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  These 
ideas  and  literature  will  prove  valuable  to  you.  Write  us 
brief  outline  of  your  plans. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

942  Trussed  Concrete  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Sea-food,  far  inland, 
delicious  and  safe! 


THE  various  forms  of  pre- 
served sea-foods  offered  in 
inland  markets  admirably  il- 
lustrate the  tremendous  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  different 
brands  of  the  same  food-product 
Ocean  fish  and  shell- fish,  properly 
selected  and  packed,  afford  a  whole- 
some and  appetizing  variation  in 
diet  to  people  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  coast.  There  are  many 
brands  on  the  market  which,  in  raw 
material  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
desired — which  may  be  eaten  any- 
where with  entire  safety,  and  which 
make  a  welcome,  delicious  and 
economical  change  in  the  house- 
hold menu. 

And,  competing  with  these  prod- 
ucts, resembling  them  outwardly 
so  that  distinction  is  difficult,  are 
many  of  such  vicious  origin  that 
to  eat  them  is  to  invite  serious 
illness.  Sardines,  for  instance,  are 
sometimes  caught  so  far  from  the 
factory  that  decomposition  is  well 
advanced  before  they  reach  it.  The 
good  cannery  rejects  them;  the 
other  kind  buys  them  cheap  and 
uses  them.  In  other  cases,  fish 
are  "washed"  prior  to  canning  in 
harbor-water  contaminated  by  dis- 
gusting impurities.  And  the  effects 


of  eating  such  products  are  so 
unpleasant  that  even  buyers  nota- 
bly careless  in  choosing  other  foods 
have  learned  to  be  on  their  guard. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation, 
some  people  go  without  fish  alto- 
gether; others  eat  it  only  rarely, 
and  still  others  run  a  frightful  risk 
by  indiscriminately  accepting  any 
brand  offered  to  them. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
solution  for  this  problem — and  for 
the  same  problem  in  all  other  lines 
of  manufactured  foods — a  sure, 
safe,  easy  way  of  knowing  exactly 
which  brands  to  buy — 

The  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  Foods 

enables  any  buyer  to  specify  brands 
of  known,  proven  purity  and  worth, 
without  study  or  bother.  It  is 
simply  a  classified  index  of  pure 
brands,  sifted  out  of  the  many 
thousands  analyzed  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  chemists  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  the  Pure  Food  Town.  Al- 
though it  does  not  and  cannot  list 
ALL  the  pure  brands  in  existence, 
it  lists  so  many  of  them,  it  gives 
you  such  a  wide  range  of  choice 
that  you  can  secure  at  least  one  of 


the  brands  it  approves  under  each 
important  classification,  at  almost 
any  grocery. 

With  a  copy  of  the  Westfield 
Book  in  your  kitchen,  or  carried 
with  you  to  the  grocery,  you  can 
tell  at  a  glance  exactly  what  you 
ought  to  ask  for  and  can  pass  in- 
stant judgment  on  any  substitute 
offered  to  you.  It  removes  all  the 
doubt  and  danger  from  the  food 
buying  process,  and  makes  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
use  it  thoroughly  proof  against 
the  cleverest  wiles  of  the  people 
who  offer  adulterated,  debased 
and  drugged  goods  in  the  guise 
of  foods. 

Send  the  coupon  below,  with 
10c  in  silver  to  cover  costs,  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  Westfield,  Mass., 
and  a  copy  of  the  book  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  When  you  get 
it,  use  it:  order  by  it;  show  it  to 
your  grocer  and  tell  him  about  it; 
pursuade  your  friends  to  use  it 
too,  for  their  own  protection  and 
the  good  of  the  community.  It 
makes  you  sure  your  food  is  pure! 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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Article  VI  of  "The  Business  of  Arson " 

 and  a  story  of  the  job  hunters,  "Spoils  and  Patriots " 
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The  Call  of  the  Great  Out-Doors 

Answer  It  in  a  Luxurious  Baker  Electric 


You  want  a  car  that  embodies  the  max- 
imum in  luxury,  convenience  and  superior  appoint- 
ment :  all  these  are  found  at  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  Baker.  The  Baker  Coupe  is  the  only 
electric  selling  for  less  than  $3000  that  has  the  revolv- 
ing front  seats.  No  other  coupe  has  forward  drive.  It 
is  the  only  coupe  that  has  the  full  limousine  hack, 
hringing  increased  roominess — easier  seating  arrange- 
ment— more  complete  comfort. 

You  want  a  car  that  is  easy  to  operate 

and  safe  for  your  wife  and  children — one  that  cannot 
"go  wrong"  if  improperly  handled.  Baker  simplicity 
and  "fool-proofness"  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 


scription here.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
no  mechanical  complexities  to  fathom,  nothing  a  child 
cannot  understand.  No  need  for  a  chauffeur ;  no 
strength  nor  skill  is  needed  to  run  the  Baker.  It  is 
its  own  "self-starter." 

You  want  a  car  that  is  ready  at  all  times 

for  any  kind  of  service — the  sand  and  hills  of  the 
country,  or  the  crowded  traffic  of  the  city.  Baker 
construction  makes  it  the  most  dependable  under  all 
conditions — powerful,  responsive,  never-failing.  And 
it  is  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  electric. 

In  other  words  you  want  the  BEST 
ELECTRIC  CAR  BUILT.    That  must  be  the  Baker. 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Builders  also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks 


CANADA:    The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


New  York.  1798  Broadway 
Chicago.  1221  Michigan  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  1927-29  Market  St 
Boston.  801  Boylston  Street 
St.  Louis.  5201  Dclmar  Avenue 
Detroit.  815  Woodward  Avenue 
i'irtsburgh.  Center  A  Morewood 
Kansas  City.  3105  Gillham  Road 
Atlanta.  451  Peacbtree  Street 
Washington.  1 140  Connecticut  Av 
Los  Angeles.  10th  A  Olive  Slreets 
Sacramento.  1217  Seventh  Street 
Uirmiugbam.  Ala..  20th. t  L..V  N.  Ky 
San  Francisco.  Golden  Gate  d  Van 
Ness  Avenues 


Memphis.  185  Madison  Street 
Macon.  Ga..  Chambers  A  Young 
Augusta.  Ga.,  Whitney-lngram  Co 
Dayton.  O..  3rd  A  Bainbridgc  Sis 
Syracuse.  414  W.  Onondaga  St 
Spokane.  818  4th  Avenue 
Denver.  1  542  Broadway 
Springfield.  Mo..  219  S.  Jefferson  St 
Grand  Rapids.  66  Sheldon  Avenue 
Zanesville.  O..  17  Culbertson.Av 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  121  S.  7tb  St 
Savannah.  5  Perry  St..  K 
Seattle.  Wash..  1718  Broadway 
Davenport,  la..  124  East  4tb  Si 
Milwaukee,  389  Summit  Av 


Cincinnati.  1609  Madison  Road 
Columbus.O..  165  North  Fourth  St 
Springfield.  Mas>...  84  Dwight  St 
Decatur,  111..  210  Citizen's  Bldg 
Hartford.  118  Church  Street 
Springfield.  111..  218  E.  Jefferson  St 
Wilmington.  N.  C  129  Market  St 
Omaha.  40th  and  Farnam  Streets 
Ashevilie.  N.C.,  42  Patten  Av 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  O.  A.  Pickercll 
Richmond.  Va..  20KW.  Broad  Si 
Galveston.  Tex..  714Trcmoni  Si 
Quincy.  III..  12th  A  Hampshire  Sts 
Utica.  N.  Y..  Plan  t  Han  Sts 
Charleston.  S.C..  47  Meeting  Si 


Bloomington.  III.,  507  N.  East  St 
Eric.  Pa.,  Lambert  Auto  Co 
Oklahoma  City.  1121  N.  Robinson 
Columbia.  S.C..  Arcade  Bldg 
Ottumwa.  la.,  313  E.  2d  St 
Duluth.  316  W.  First  Si 
Toledo,  O.,  1215  Madison  Av 
Wilkes-Barre.  42  W.  Market  St 
Mobile.  Ala..  II  N.  Water  St 
Indianapolis.  510  N.  Delaware  St 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  504  W.  5tb  St 
York.  Pa..  362  W.  Market 
Jackson.  Mich..  109  W.  Pearl 
Beaumont.  Tex..  Weiss  Bldg 
Newport.  R.  L.  19  E.  Bowery  St 


New  Orleans,  704  Baronnc  St 
Saratoga  Springs.  115  Circular  St 
Salt  Lake  City.  430  Brigham  Street 
Sioux  City.  Ia..  Interstate  Auto  Co 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Barton  F'ord  Co 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  206  W.  Huron 
Enid.  Okla..  117  N.  Grand  S« 
Oshkosh.  Wis..  82  State  St 
Warren.  Pa.,  350  Penna.  Av.,  W 
Fresno.  Cal..  cor.  "L"  A  Tulare  S:-j 
Aurora.  III.,  66  l.a  Salle  St 
Rockfurd.  Phillips'  Elec.  Gar.  Co 
Saginaw.  Mich..  Button  Auto.  Co 
El  Paso.  Tex..  313  Texas  St 
And  mhtrs 


YOUR 

Chance 


Has  Arrived 


mi 


Substantial  Buildings  are 
Multiplying 
V«le,  Ore. 


Stone  is  Replacing  the  Early 
Wood  Shacks 
Bend,  Ore. 


Putting  a  Model  Sewer  System 
into  a  Five-year-old  Metropolis 
Lemmon,  S.  Dakota 


Northwest  Folks  are  Prospering. 
Nearly  everyone  owns  his  own 
home 


A  Drug  Store  that  Would  Be  a 
Credit  to  New  York 
Roundup,  Mont. 


If  you  doubt  this  comparison,  get  out  your  Geography 


A  $30,000  Schoolhouse  where  Six  Years 
Ago  it  was  a  Wilderness 
Vale,  Ore. 


The  little  pictures  on  the 
right  are  examples  of  develop- 
ing wealth  that  necessitates 
more  and  bigger  cities  in  the 
great  Northwest.  The  pictures 
on  the  left  are  examples  of 
these  cities  in  the  bud. 


MASSACHUSETTS  contains  8266  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,336,416.    Its  estimated  property  value,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  available,  was  $4,956,578,913  in  1904. 

Montana  contains  146,080  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  376,053. 
Its  estimated  property  value  was  $746,311,213  in  1904. 

These  figures  have  certainly  changed  since  1904,  but  the  advantage 
is  still  with  Massachusetts.    Why  ? 

Because  population  makes  land  values 

From  1900  to  1910  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  21  per  cent. 
The  population  of  the  Great  Northwest,  including  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  jumped  71  per  cent. — it  is 
the  fastest  growing  section  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Here  is  an  inland  empire,  rich  beyond  dreams  of  avarice  in  timber,  minerals, 
water  power,  irrigable  lands,  stock  raising  and  farming  facilities — everything  that 
makes  for  solid,  substantial  wealth. 

Its  isolation  has  held  it  back.  Today  there  are  three  transcontinental  railroad  systems  right 
through  its  heart  with  arteries  being  extended  in  every  direction.  Financiers  of  the  East  have 
spent  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  this  wealth.  Settlers  are  flowing  in  in  thou- 
sands. Cities  are  springing  up  as  by  magic.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  North- 
west populations  will  increase  in  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  seen  this  time  coming  for 
several  years.  We  have  selected  the  most  likely  and  logical  of  the  young  cities,  taking  our 
choice  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  bought  outright  the  choicest  build- 
ing lots  in  these  cities.  We  offer  them  to  you  now  on  the  safest,  sanest  real  estate  investment 
plan  ever  devised — investment  without  speculation. 

Here  is  the  Northwest  Townsite  proposition  to  you: 

We  are  offering  building  lots  in  five  of  these  cities  located  in  three  different  states  on  the 
safest,  sanest,  most  practical  real  estate  plan  ever  devised.  Maybe  all,  possibly  two  or  three, 
at  least  one,  of  these  five  cities  is  destined  to  develop  into  a  Denver,  a  Seattle,  a  Portland,  Ore. 
These  are  the  five  cities  in  this  offer:  Bend,  Ore.;  Roundup,  Mont.  Redmond,  Ore.;  Vale, 
Ore. ;  Lemmon,  on  the  border  line  between  South  and  North  Dakota. 

In  each  of  these  five  cities  we  have  a  limited  number  of  choice  building  lots. 

We  will  sell— first  come  first  served  as  long  as  they  last,  one  lot  in  each  of 

these  five  cities  in  these  three  states  for  $500 — $500  for  the  entire  five  lots, 
payable  $25  down  and  $10  a  month  and  free  from  all  taxes  until  paid  for. 
Should  the  purchaser  die  before  the  whole  sum  is  paid,  but  after  paying  $250,  we  will 
deliver  deeds  to  all  five  lots  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  assigns  free  from  further  payments. 

5  lots  in  5  cities  in  3  states,  $500 

In  considering  this  opportunity  remember  the  histories  of  Denver,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland, 
Omaha.  They  grew  almost  to  maturity  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  these  new  cities  in 
this  wonderful  land  will  never  have  to  encounter 

We  have  termed  our  plan  "The  Divided  Risk  Plan."  The  law  of  averages  and  the  divided 
risk  has  made  possible  the  great  success  of  all  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance.  We  are  the  first 
to  adapt  this  plan  to  real  estate  investment.  A  lot  in  any  of  the  above  young  cities  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a  fortunate  investment.  One  lot  in  each  is  as  certain  to  prove  profitable 
as  anything  that  is  mortal  can  be  forecasted.  Only  a  limited  number  can  take  advantage  of 
this  offer — we  have  advertised  it  three  times  before  and  inquiries  are  pouring  in.  Preference  is 
being  given  in  the  order  in  which  orders  are  being  received.  Fill  in  the  coupoi.  below  or  write  us 
a  personal  letter  for  full  particulars.    This  kind  of  opportunity  comes  but  once  in  a  generation. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

The  Northwest  Townsite  Co.,  308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  One-horse  Plow  Civilized  the 

East  and  the  Central  States. 
The  Gang  Plow  is  Conquering 
the  Great  Northwest 


Part  of  a  7000-head  Herd  in 
Central  Oregon 


Northwest  Townsite  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  PRINT  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE. 


Date^ 


Please  register  this  inquiry  and  send  me  at  once  full  particulars  about  the 
five  towns  mentioned  in  your  advertisement  in  Collier's  Weekly,  March  29th,  and 
your  plan  for  investment.  It  is  understood  that  this  request  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  kind  on  my  part. 


Name_ 
No  


.Street- 


County. 


 State 


P.  O.- 


Mar.  £3 


i 
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THE  PACKARD  WAY 


THE  OLD  WAY 


Convenience,  Security,  Maximum  Service 
Packard  Left  Drive  Motor  Carriages 


The  New  "38 


99 


The  New  "48 


99 


LEFT  DRIVE 

Packard  left  drive,  with  electric  self  starter  and  centralized  control,  means  this  to  you: 
You  enter  the  car  directly  from  the  curb. 

You  avoid  muddy  pavements  and  the  dangers  of  passing  traffic. 

You  start  the  motor  by  touching  a  button  and  pressing  a  foot  pedal. 

You  control  all  the  lights  and  the  carburetor  adjustments  from  the  driving  position. 

When  driving  in  traffic  you  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  road  ahead. 

When  turning  off  to  the  left  in  traffic,  your  protection  is  assured  by  a  position  con- 
venient for  signalling  with  the  left  arm. 

When  turning  off  to  the  right,  you  are  naturally  protected  by  the  adjacent  curb. 

ELECTRIC  STARTER 

The  electric  cranking  device  is  an  integral  part  of  the  motor.  Electric  starters  are 
admittedly  the  best  and  this  is  proved  to  be  the  best  of  electric  starters. 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 

Centralized  control  is  a  convenience  available  to  Packard  owners  alone.  Starting, 
lighting,  ignition  and  carburetor  controls  are  on  the  steering  column  within  easy  reach 
of  the  driver's  hand  and  are  operated  without  leaning  forward  or  moving  in  any  way 
from  a  driving  position. 

UNEXPECTED  emergencies  demand  the  bridge  builder's  factor  of  safety.  Endur- 
ance far  exceeding  the  requirement,  is  the  uncompromising  standard  to  which 
every  Packard  is  built.  The  new  "38"  and  the  new  "48"  represent  knowledge  of 
emergency  requirements,  knowledge  gained  through  fourteen  years'  experience  in  the 
factory  and  on  the  road. 

Ask   t  h  e   m  a  n    who    owns  one 

COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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King  George  I  of  Greece,  Murdered  at  Salonica 


NOT  quite  fifty  years  from  the  time  when  he  changed  from 
the  uniform  of  a  British  midshipman  to  the  ermine  of  a 
king,  the  ruler  of  Greece  was  felled  in  the  streets  of  Salonica 
by  a  bullet  fired  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  This  is  the  sixth 
important  political  assassination  within  four  months — a  list  that 
begins  with  the  killing  of  Premier  Canalejas  of  Spain  and  in- 
cludes the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  Mexico,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  Premier  of  Salvador. 
King  George  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  King  Christian  of 


I  >enmark  and  a  brother  of  Queen  Alexandra  of  England.  He  had 
become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world  through  real-estate  in- 
vestment and  lucky  speculations,  but  lived  in  extreme  simplicity. 
I  fe  was  walking  with  only  one  man  near  to  guard  him  at  the  time 
the  assassin  approached. 

His  eldest  son,  Constantine,  recently  distinguished  himself  as 
a  war  chief  by  capturing  Janina,  and  has  to  his  credit  many 
other  achievements  of  military  strategy  in  the  P.alkan  conflict. 
The  wife  of  the  new  King  is  a  sister  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
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WHAT    HAPPENED    IN    KANSAS  CITY 

IF  THERE  WAS  EVER  A  TIME  when  it  behooved  judicial 
conduct  to  be  circumspect,  it  is  now.  Yet  we  find  a  recent  and 
singular  instance  of  judicial  indiscretion.  It  is  the  recent  case  of 
Colonel  W.  R.  Nelson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kansas  City 
"Star,"  who  was  sentenced  to  jail  by  Judge  J.  A.  Guthrie  of  Division 
No.  i  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  at  Kansas  City.  The 
"Star"  of  January  2<>  last  published  an  account  of  a  divorce  proceeding 
before  Judge  Guthrie.  In  the  article  was  recited  the  fact  that  Judge 
GUTHRIE  had  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  divorce  proceeding,  a  woman, 
could  not  have  the  case  against  her  husband  dismissed  until  her  attorneys 
had  been  paid  their  fee  of  $60.  The  body  of  the  article  stated  the  fact 
correctly,  hut  a  careless  headline  made  it  appear  that  the  woman's  three 
lawyers  were  each  to  receive  $60.  This,  however,  was  not  the  head  and 
front  of  Colonel  Nelson's  offending.  The  reporter,  in  his  article,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  "in  a  similar  proceeding  recently  the  judge  told  the 
attorney  that  the  man  was  not  able  to  pay  both  attorney's  fee  and  ali- 
mony to  the  wife,"  and  had  allowed  the  attorney  his  fee,  on  the  attor- 
ney's suggestion,  in  preference  to  the  wife's  alimony.  This  last  refer- 
ence was  intended  by  the  reporter  to  refer  to  a  proceeding  before 
another  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City.  Judge  Guthrie  did 
not  give  the  "Star"  a  chance  to  explain  in  print.  He  promptly  issued 
a  citation  for  Colonel  Nelson,  and  put  him  on  trial  in  the  dock  of 
his  own  court.  He  refused  to  listen  to  any  testimony.  After  hear- 
ing the  arguments  of  counsel,  he  promptly  read  his  decision,  finding 
Colonel  Nelson  guilty.  When  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Colonel  Nelson's 
attorney,  asked  Judge  Guthrie  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  his  decision 
had  been  prepared  in  advance,  the  distinguished  jurist  unblushingly 
announced  that  such  was  the  fact.  "The  Court  knew  all  the  facts  in 
this  case,"  said  the  Judge.  "They  were  in  the  breast  of  the  Court,  and 
it  was  as  easy  for  this  Court  to  prepare  its  opinion  at  one  time  as  at 
another."  Perhaps  Judge  Guthrie's  opinion  was  based,  not  so  much  on 
the  alleged  offense  of  Colonel  Nelson,  as  on  this  charge  set  out  in  the 
Judge's  opinion,  on  which  no  evidence  had  been  heard  :  "The  well-known 
policy  of  this  defendant's  newspaper  is  to  ridicule  and  criticize  the  courts 
and  all  their  officers  and  machinery."  After  reading  his  opinion,  Judge 
Guthrie  drew  from  its  hiding  place  another  ready  document.  This  was 
an  attachment  and  order  for  Colonel  Nelson's  immediate  incarceration. 
Colonel  Nelson's  attorney,  after  much  persuasion,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  judge  to  give  his  client  ten  minutes  in  which  to  make  application  to 
another  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  is  now  pending. 

TO    PROTECT    THE  PRESS 

THE  POPULARITY  of  the  courts  is  not  proverbial  just  now.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Nelson  case  will  not  tend  to  increase  the  public 
regard  for  judges.  And  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the  stern- 
est condemnation  of  Judge  Guthrie's  conduct  has  come  from  judges. 
As  a  rule,  judges  of  the  Guthrie  type  take  themselves  too  seriously.  They 
are  given  overmuch  to  the  craving  for  power.  Judicial  tyranny  is  not 
likely  to  become  popular  in  this  country.  The  public  wants  to  respect 
the  courts.  They  do  not  want  to,  and  will  not,  fear  them.  When  judges 
make  mistakes,  as  they  will,  and  as  we  all  do,  they  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  censure.  Judge  Guthrie  might  learn  wisdom  from  some  of 
the  comments  on  his  conduct : 

Just  say  the  word  [telegraphed  Mars  Henry  Watterson]  and  I  will  come  at 
once  to  Kansas  City  to  share  your  cell  with  you;  or,  if  you  prefer  that  better. 
I  will  lead  one  hundred  thousand  Kentuckians,  fully  armed,  to  release  you. 

We  imagine  Mars  Henry  could  find  the  men  and  a  hundred  times  more. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  [wired  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  "Sun"  to 
Colonel  Nelson]  my  love  for  you  is  tinged  with  envy. 

In  Missouri  the  lower  courts  especially  are  tied  to  machine  politics. 
Judge  Guthrie  has  paid  two  grudges  against  the  "Star"  and  its  owner: 
one  of  the  machine  politicians,  the  other  of  the  hide-bound  reactionary 
members  of  the  local  bar  associations.  The  "Star's"  constant  demand 
for  a  better  legal  system,  its  insistence  on  the  free  administration 
of  justice,  and  its  general  campaign  for  better  judicial  methods  explain 
the  latter  grudge.  The  former  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
"Star"  was  largely  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  a  forty-two-year  fran- 
chise for  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  Kansas  City.  Judge 
Guthrie  before  his  election  to  the  bench  was  identified  with  the  Metro- 
politan's political  group. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  protect  a  free  press  against  a  crooked  judiciary,  where 
such  exists,  and  that  is  through  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  indirect  contempt  case. 

These  are  the  words  of  State  Senator  Farley  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  looking  to  this  change 
in  contempt  procedure.  We  commend  his  words  to  progressive  legislators 
in  other  States. 


"THE    BEST    PLACE    TO    BE  POOR" 

COME  WEEKS  AGO  we  asked  under  this  title  if  a  citv-bred  man 
^  with  a  capital  of  $1,000  or  less  could  succeed  on  a  farm.  That  the 
question  is  one  of  much  popular  interest  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
letters  we  have  received  in  reply,  some  of  which  we  have  printed.  While 
the  replies  are  interesting,  they  do  not  make  a  sufficiently  definite  answer 
to  the  question.  They  tell  of  the  cheap  lands  and  the  general  advantages 
of  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
agriculture.  One  writer  says  that  professional  men,  clerks,  and  those  un- 
trained in  farming  make  the  best  kind  of  farmers — after  they  get  started. 
Another  writer  says  that  in  his  section  $1,000  "will  go  a  long  ways."  Is 
"a  long  ways"  far  enough  so  he  can  go  the  rest  of  the  way  alone?  We 
think  it  would  be  a  great  service  if  some  one  of  our  readers  could  describe 
with  careful  devotion  to  details  just  how  it  can  be  done.  Remember,  the 
man  with  the  $1,000  is  a  city-bred  man,  unacquainted  by  experience  with 
farm  life.  Take  him  from  any  city  you  please  and  locate  him  on  a  farm 
in  any  section  you  please  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  a  continuing 
sound  roof  over  his  head,  and  food  and  clothes  for  himself  and  his  family. 

A    QUESTION    OF  CHARACTER 

THE  BEST  FARMERS  in  the  United  States  started  with  less  than 
$1,000 — in  most  cases  with  less  than  $10.  They  were  the  Irish  and 
German  immigrants  who  went  straight  from  the  ship  to  work  as  hired 
men  on  farms.  Out  of  the  $15  or  $20  a  month  they  got  in  addition  to 
their  board  they  saved  enough  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  land.  Is  the  city 
man  of  the  present  generation  too  weak  in  fiber,  too  infirm  of  purpose, 
too  lacking  in  endurance  and  initiative  for  this  process? 

WHAT    A    MAN     CAN  DO 

THE  MOST  HOPELESS  MAN  in  the  United  States  to-morrow 
can  drop  off  the  railroad  train  at  any  station  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
or  Oklahoma  without  a  cent  and  within  an  hour  get  work  at  $2  a  day. 
Within  five  years  he  can  own  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  twenty  have  a  com- 
fortable home  with  sons  and  daughters  in  the  State  university.  He  need 
only  have  a  reasonably  strong  body  and  character.  To  the  hundreds  of 
Socialists  who  will  write  in  to  say  that  this  suggestion  doesn't  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  universe,  we  announce  in  advance  that  we  don't  care. 
We  are  more  interested  in  telling  one  man  who  wants  to  do  it  how  he 
can  do  it  than  in  speculating  on  what  would  happen  if  all  the  poor  men 
in  all  the  cities-  did  it.  We  never  thought  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
those  old  monks  who  used  to  spend  their  time  debating  how  many  angels 
could  stand  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  point  of  a  pin. 

HARD   to  move 

WE  PUBLISH  in  this  issue  the  sixth  article  on  "The  Business  of 
Arson."  These  articles  have  been  from  the  beginning  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  stock  fire  insurance  business  as  now  conducted  in  America. 
Charge  after  charge  has  been  substantiated.  Other  charges  will  be. made 
and  substantiated  in  the  concluding  articles.  So  far  the  stock  fire  insur- 
ance business  has  made  no  reply  officially.  Had  any  other  great  business 
interest,  occupying  a  position  of  public  trust,  and  sensitive,  presumably, 
to  its  business  honor,  been  so  arraigned,  it  would  long  ago  have  demanded 
a  public  investigation.  The  stock  fire  insurance  business  has  demanded 
no  such  investigation,  and  apparently  it  will  demand  none.  In  many 
States  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  done  by  those  State 
officials  with  whom  investigations  might  naturally  be  expected  to  origi- 
nate. For  these  reasons :  In  a  number  of  States  the  State  fire  marshal 
is  maintained  solely  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  fire  insurance  business,  and 
in  many  cases  accordingly  he  feels  himself  merely  to  be  its  creature.  In 
many  States  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  is  practically  selected 
by  the  insurance  agents.  In  one  State  they  are  now  quarreling  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  turn  of  the  fire  or  the  life  insurance  agents  to  select 
him.  The  fire  insurance  business  has  always  maintained  the  strongest  of 
State  lobbies.  And,  backed  by  the  vote  of  its  agents  and  brokers,  it  has 
heretofore  been  able  to  defeat  almost  all  proposed  legislation  which  has 
threatened  interference  with  the  business.  Finally,  in  our  great  cities, 
practically  all  banking,  loan,  and  mortgage  corporations  are  now  licensed 
fire  insurance  brokers.  On  all  the  huge  business  they  control  they  enjoy 
rebates,  and  they  get  their  insurance  at  cost.  That  is  to  say,  directly 
allied  with  fire  insurance,  we  have  the  whole  freemasonry  of  big  busi- 
ness !  All  these  things  constitute  the  reason  why  the  fight  for  clean 
insurance  must  be  made  by  the  individual  decent  private  citizen. 

VERY  STRANGE 

T7 ROM  the  New  York  "Sun"  recently: 

*"     Last    Sunday    Rosie   Hf.rtz    received    a    letter   written    in    Yiddish  from 

Jack  Sullivan. 


THE    MAN    WHO    MADE    MONEY    OUT    OF  IT 

A YOUTH  twenty-two  years  old  drank  an  alcoholic  beverage  known 
as  "white  mule"  in  Kansas  City  the  other  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
had  been  "a  good  worker  and  a  nice  young  fellow,"  a  man  under  whom 
he  had  worked  said.  But  with  the  "white  mule"  in  him  he  stole  a 
revolver,  went  out  on  a  business  street,  and  began  to  shoot.  One  bullet 
grazed  the  head  of  a  man  and  another  injured  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
so  that  he  lay  near  death  for  a  week.  The  Kansas  City  "Star,"  which, 
though  it  has  long  been  closed  to  liquor  advertisements,  hitherto  has 
not  strongly  opposed  liquor,  was  moved  to  print  an  editorial,  headed 
"Drunk,  of  Course !"    The  editorial  concluded,  in  italics : 

If  people  weren't  accustomed  to  it.  do  you  suppose  they  would  stand  for  a  min- 
ute the  sale  of  a  drug  about  town  which  every  day  or  two  turns  some  "nice  young 
fellow"  into  a  homicidal  maniac? 

This  casual  expression  of  a  newspaper  reflects  a  change  in  the  popular 
attitude  toward  liquor  selling  such  as  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
undoubtedly  recognize  alcohol  as  a  poisonous  drug  and  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  it.  The  change  would  come 
very  soon  if  every  newspaper  looked  into  the  relation  between  alcohol  and 
crime  with  as  much  intelligence  as  the  Kansas  City  "Star." 

WHAT  BRAND? 

FROM  an  El  Paso  (Tex.)  dispatch  to  the  New  York  "Sun": 
Private  Carl  Campbell,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  shot  Captain  Hamilton 
Bowie,  his  troop  commander,  and  Private  John  Barbee,  a  comrade,  and  then  ended 
his  own  life.    Campbell  and  some  comrades  had  been  drinking  at  one  of  the  village 
saloons. 

TEMPORA  MUTANTUR 

1FEAR  THE  FLY  BEARING  POISON."    So  might  have  sung 
some  poet  of  past  days.    But  apparently  he  did  not,  and  even  re- 
garded the  fly  with  some  affection.    We  find  the  following  lines : 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me  and  drink  as  I ; 
Freely,  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. 
Life  is  short  and  wears  away. 

They  are  attributed  to  William  Oldys,  antiquary,  bibliographer,  and 
librarian,  who  was  born  in  1696  and  died  in  1 761 .  So,  despite  his  gentle 
offer  to  share  his  cup  of  ale  with  a  fly,  he  lived  to  the  good  age  of  sixty- 
five.  With  this  heroic  example  before  our  eyes,  we  might  suggest  the 
folly  of  wisdom.  But  no — the  case  against  the  fly  is  too  strong.  We  can't 
take  a  chance. 

GUAYAQUIL 

FROM  PANAMA  TO  YALPARAISO.  in  a  sweep  of  coast  line  of 
three  thousand  miles,  there  is  one  great  harbor.  That  is  Guayaquil, 
the  port  of  Ecuador.  It  is  almost  due  southward  from  New  York.  All 
South  America  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  The  headwaters  of  the  Amazon 
are  scarce  two  hundred  miles  away.  Some  day  it  will  be  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  world.  For  years  it  has  been  known  as  "the  pest  hole 
of  the  Pacific."  Tt  lies  just  under  the  equator;  its  population  is  not1 
troubled  with  modern  ideas  of  hygiene.  Bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  have  flourished  there  until  the  inhabitants  are  half  immune. 
For  just  this  reason  it  has  been  a  menace  to  the  whole  coast.  With  the 
opening  of  the  canal  it  becomes  that  for  all  North  America,  whose  people 
are  not  immune.  Miracle  of  miracles,  Guayaquil  is  waking  up.  It  has 
sent  for  Gorgas.  And  on  its  own  initiative !  The  man  who  made  the 
building  of  the  canal  possible  is  already  on  the  job.  The  American  army 
surgeon  who  eliminated  these  diseases  from  Panama  will  have  here, 
no  doubt,  the  same  brilliant  success.  The  natives  will  be  taught  what 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  learned — 
to  dread  and  to  fight  to  the  death  the  mosquito,  the  bedbug,  and  the  flea. 
Then  Guayaquil  will  be  safer  to  live  in  than  New  York  or  Washington. 
Singularly,  it  is  often  the  herculean  tasks  that  are  done  first. 

AN    ANTIDOTE    TO  REVOLUTION 

THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  was  a  natural  center  of  revolution 
before  the  Americans  started  to  build  the  canal,  but  the  Panama 
Railroad  remained  a  peaceful  strip,  no  matter  what  happened  in  the 
neighborhood.  Marines  once  or  twice  had  to  be  landed  to  preserve  order, 
but  generally  the  mere  understanding  that  the  United  States  had  the  right 
to  keep  the  way  clear  was  sufficient.  Suppose,  now.  that  a  railroad  con- 
trolled by  an  international  commission  were  built  from  the  United  States 
border  clear  through  to  the  isthmus.  The  Mexican  section  of  such  a 
railway  is,  of  course,  already  built,  and  there  are  uncomoleted  sections 
in  the  Central  American  republics.  Suppose  that,  by  international  agree- 
ment, this  railroad  were  to  be  made  practically  a  neutral  strip,  with  an 
international  police  force  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  its  right  of 
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way  undisturbed.  I  low  potent  a  force  for  peace  might  not  this  rigid 
backbone  become!  That  there  would  be  business  tor  such  a  railroad  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  British  and  German  capital  is  already  trying 
to  get  concessions  for  the  uncompleted  parts  of  it.  The  project  involves 
financial,  engineering,  and  political  problems  too  complicated  to  be  gone 
into  here,  but  it  is  presented  to  us  seriously  by  an  engineer  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  Central  America,  and  we  offer  his  suggestion  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

A     BIT    OF    CONEY  ISLAND 

TT  WAS  OUTSIDE  A  SHOW  in  Dreamland  that  you  met  that  un- 
A  usual  barker.  He  was  barking  for  the  last  show  on  the  western  tier — 
the  one  next  to  the  artificially  continued  infants.  His  show  dealt  with 
desperadoes.  It  revealed  a  gang  of  train  robbers,  dressed  in  striped 
suits,  and  doing  an  intricate  lock  step  while  they  sang  Sing  Sing  chanteys, 
such  as  convicts  use  at  tea.  Melodiously  their  voices  rang  otit  over  the 
thunders  of  the  scenic  railway  and  the  noise  of  many  waters  from  the 
ever-bubbling  chutes.  There  were  six  of  these  wild  fellows  who  marked 
time  and  paced  and  halted  in  front  of  the  ten-cent  entrance  to  their  own 
show.  Then,  with  a  final  roar  of  the  chorus,  they  would  foot  it  inside. 
Calm  over  the  tumult,  like  Neptune  exalted  over  stormy  seas,  stood  the 
barker  chanting  his  invitation  to  the  ring  of  pleasure  seekers.    He  said: 

This  show  is  worth  your  attention.  After  a  generous  half  hour  with  these  jolly 
convicts,  if  you  will  come  to  me  and  state  that  the  show  has  failed  to  please  you, 
that  it  lacked  ginger  and  uplift,  I  will  place  one  dime,  ten  cents,  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand. 

The  show  itself  will  exemplify  to  you  how  always  the  life  of  crime  leads  down- 
ward, how  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  It  is  moral.  At  the  same  time,  it  crackles 
with  life  and  action,  hirst,  you  will  see  these  wicked  men  hold  up  a  Southern 
Pacific  express.  Then  comes  retribution.  They  are  captured  and  clapped  into 
prison.  The  next  scene  is  the  interior  of  the  jail,  where  you  will  hear  them  singing 
their  inimitable  songs.  Hence  comes  their  name  of  Jail  Birds.  Now  if  you  will 
pass  inside — the  performance  will  begin  in  just  thirty  seconds. 

His  voice  was  rich  and  far-reaching.  But  the  keen  ear  would  glean  that 
it  was  dead  at  the  center.  It  sang  out  like  a  spent  arrow — the  calm  level 
flight  of  ennui.  But  never  did  his  auditors  diminish.  Group  after  group 
heard  him  through  his  languid  invitation.  They  listened  almost  raptur- 
ously, and  lingered  after  his  lazily  ringing  tones  had  died  out  on  thz 
raucous  air.  Unwillingly  they  passed  on  to  the  impersonal  Babies  at 
the  right  or  the  Rocky  Road  to  Cork  on  the  left  when  the  compellin  ■ 
barker  turned  his  back  on  them  all  and  followed  the  stock  farmer  and 
the  rural  ladv  inside.  But  it  wasn't  the  voice  of  the  man,  or  the  words 
of  the  man,  which  threw  a  strange  spell  over  each  successive  group.  It 
was  his  imperturbable  eye.  It  had  the  farseeing  quality  which  comes 
from  practice  on  long  remote  horizons — such  far-flung  sight  as  is  the 
portion  of  sailors  and  plainsmen.  It  had  the  fearless  scorn  of  one  wh  • 
could  look  into  the  barrel  of  a  gun  without  wincing.  He  seemed  to  have 
found  profound  peace  after  a  troubled  journey.  Surely  here  was  a  man 
who  had  killed  his  enemies  in  a  fair  fight  without  winking,  whose  speech 
was  ironical.  You  wondered  from  what  origins  had  come  a  person  so 
much  at  home  in  life.  Through  what  furnace  of  experience  had  he  passed 
that  the  outer  world  seemed  to  him  so  cheap  a  byplay? 

TO    OUR  READERS 

PERSONS  FAMILIAR  with  the  world  of  writers  and  their  work 
will  share  our  satisfaction  in  the  recent  association  of  Miss  Yiola 
Roseroro'  with  this  paper.  Miss  Rosehoro'  is  already  familiar  to  many 
as  a  writer  of  stories ;  as  an  editor  of  fiction,  her  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can letters,  though  not  so  well  known,  is  most  significant.  Her  insight 
into  human  nature  as  it  expresses  itself  both  in  the  writers  and  the  read- 
ers of  magazine  literature  is  almost  unequaled.  The  number  to  congratu- 
late us  would  be  larger  if  there  were  space  here  to  tell  the  part  Miss 
Roseboro'  had  in  discovering  and  encouraging  the  early  efforts  of  such 
short-story  writers  as  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam.  Myka  Kelly,  Arthur 
Train,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  Rex  Beach, 
and  O.  Henry.  She  corresponded  with  O.  Henry  and  encouraged  him 
for  two  Years  before  his  first  story  was  accepted,  certainly  his  first 
that  could  be  said  to  have  been  published.  A  few  of  these  writers  may 
have  appeared  in  print  before  Miss  Roseboro'  discovered  them  anions 
the  ruck  of  the  unknown,  but  she  it  was  who  brought  them  to  light.  The 
first  story  of  George  Madden  Martin's  classical  series  about  "Emmy 
Lou"  had  been  refused  by  nearly  every  organ  of  standing  in  the  country 
before  the  battered  copy  came  into  Miss  Roseboro's  delighted  hands. 
The  name  of  minor  writers  who  owe  their  success  to  her  sympathetic 
editing  and  encouragement  is  legion.  The  unique  gift  that  Miss  RoSE- 
BORO'  has  is  the  ability  to  find  in  the  bags  of  fiction  manuscripts  that 
come  each  morning  to  the  office  of  every  .periodical  the  one  story  that 
i/ives  promise  of  a  real  addition  to  the  impressive  list  of  American 
short-storv  writers. 


The  Business  of  Arson 


VI — The  Professional  at  Work 


By    ARTHUR    E.  McFARLANE 


f]T  In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series  I 
jU  showed  that  at  least  half  our  fires  of  any 
account  are  criminal.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
articles  I  showed  that  our  great  insurance  com- 
panies gain  by  criminal  fires  and  by  our  pres- 
ent huge  increase  in  criminal  fires.  In  the  fifth 
I  showed  that  the  present  method  of  carrying  on 
the  stock  fire  insurance  business  in  America  is, 
through  overinsurance,  doing  more  than  any 
other  force  to  create  insurance  fire  crooks.  In 
the  present  article  I  shall  show  that  it  is  the 
Present  method  of  carrying  on  the  stock  fire  in- 
surance business  which  creates  the  professional 
fire  crook,  and  which,  when  he  has  been  created, 
gives  him  every  opportunity  to  do  his  work 


BY  A  PROFESSIONAL  lire  crook  1  do  not  here 
mean  the  hired  expert,  or  "mechanic,"  who 
merely  spreads  the  gasoline.  This  article  will 
confine  itself  to  the  kind  of  professional,  supposedly  in 
some  legitimate  business,  who  uses  that  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  a  mask  for  a  living  made  almost  wholly  from  fires. 

For  the  existence  of  such  professionals  American  fire 
insurance  is  almost  entirely  responsible.  And  J  can 
best  begin  the  proof  of  this  by  showing  a  would-be  pro- 
fessional in  the  making. 

In  August,  ion,  one  Antonio  Bertolino  of  New  York 
opened  a  tiny  Italian  grocer)-  and  produce  store  in  a 
hole  in  the  wall  under  a  big  building  at  507  Broome 
Street ;  and  three  months  later  he  made  a  fire. 

No.  507  Broome  Street  is  almost  exactly  in  the  center 
of  New  York's  "conflagration  district."  For  years  profes- 
sional arson  in  New  York  has,  notoriously,  had  a  chosen 
field  in  the  little  Italian  grocery  and  produce  store.  In 
1910  one  band  bought  the  fuses  and  chemicals  and  ar- 
ranged for  six  such  fires  in  Manhattan  alone. 

Antonio  Bertolino  himself  was  a  man  with  a  bad 
record.  He  had  never  had  a  fire.  As  a  fellow  Italian 
phrased  it :  "He  hadn't  learned  about  insurance" ;  yet 
he  had  "learned  about"  a  number  of  other  things.  And 
his  own  bankers  would  not  lend  him  $50.  But  a  wdiole- 
sale  firm,  Duche  &  Co.,  had  let  him  have  certain  goods, 
worth  some  $500,  on  credit.  To  protect  themselves 
they  wanted  Bertolino  insured.  They  went  to  their  own 
insurance  brokerage,  one  of  the  largest,  best  known,  and 
most  reputable  in  New  York,  that  of  W  eed  &  Kennedy. 
And  Weed  &  Kennedy  arranged  for  the  insurance  of 
Antonio  Bertolino  at  once. 

OVER1N  STRING  BERTOLINO 

'  I  'HE  first  part  of  Bertolino's  story,  that  of  his  over- 
*  insurance,  gross  and  shameless,  must  seem  like  a 
repetition  from  article  five.  But  it  is  essential.  When,  in 
a  few  days,  one  of  Weed  &  Kennedy's  soliciting  brokers, 
James  H.  Hendrickson,  called  upon  Bertolino — it  was 
not  with  insurance  for  $500,  but  for  $4,000! 

At  the  time,  Bertolino  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
money  enough  to  pay  the  premium,  $130,  on  $4,000! 
It  is  a  matter  of  court  record  that  he  "ordered  Hen- 
drickson to  take  back  $2,000  of  it."  But  even  the  most 
incompetent  of  Italian  grocers  may  recognize  opportu- 
nity. And  he  told  Hendrickson  that  perhaps  he  might 
be  needing  some  more  later  on. 

Hendrickson  took  Bertolino  at  his  word.  In  about 
two  weeks,  and  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  be  re- 
turned with  the  $2,000  which  had  been  refused  origi- 
nally. Bertolino  took  it.  And  a  week  later  Hendrick- 
son came  back  with  $1,450  more,  which  also  was  taken. 
The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  and  the  Home, 
which  do  respectively  the  first  and  second  largest  busi- 
nesses in  New  York,  each  provided  $2,000.  The  Com- 
monwealth provided  $1,450.  None  of  these  companies 
probably  wanted  to  insure  Bertolino.  They  did  it  be- 
cause the  great  brokerage  of  Weed  &  Kennedy  asked. 
And  when  great  brokerages  ask,  to  Bertolinos  insurance 
is  given,  be  they  merely  "rotten  risks"  or  professional 
fire  crooks  ten  times  over. 

In  all,  Bertolino  had  been  given  insurance  amounting 
to  $5,450.  At  no  time  was  bis  whole  stock  in  trade 
worth  $1,000,  and  yet  he  was  insured  for  $5,450.  Duche 
&  Co.  could  not  trust  him  for  $500,  and  yet  he  was 
insured  for  $5,450.  His  bank  would  not  trust  him  for 
$50,  and  yet  he  was  insured  for  exactly  109  times  that 
amount.  And,  finally,  you  must  not  think  he  was  thus 
grossly  and  absurdly  overinsured  because  Messrs.  Weed 
&  Kennedy  had  deliberately  planned  to  get  the  largest 
possible  commission  out  of  him.  To  the  brokerage  and 
to  the  companies  Bertolino  was  the  smallest  of  small 
potatoes.  He  was  given  his  overinsurance-  the  thing 
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which  creates  all  our  lire  bugs — because  overinsur- 
ance has  become  a  matter  of  course  and  a  settled 
insurance  custom  in  America. 

arson's  open  ROAD 

T  COME  now  to  the  real  business  of  the  present  article, 
*  that  second  rottenness  in  American  insurance  which 
gives  the  potential  lire  crook,  mice  well  tempted,  every 
chance  to  complete  his  crime;  and  which,  when  he  has 
become  a  finished  professional,  permits  him  to  go  on 
and  make  fire  after  fire  indefinitely: 

It  is  the  fact  that  fire  insurance  in  America  is  habitu- 
ally issued  without  inspection,  inquiry,  or  appraisal. 

Viewing  the  Bertolino  case  in  this  aspect,  let  us  see  what 
the  companies  and  the  brokers  did  — <  ir,  rather,  failed  to  do  : 

First — Before  giving  Bertolino  his  insurance,  neither 
Weed  &  Kennedy  nor  any  of  the  three  great  companies 
made  the  first  attempt  to  learn  anything  about  Berto- 
lino. To  have  asked  him  to  show  "commercial  pass- 
ports" would  have  been  enough.  A  five-cent  telephone 
talk  with  his  bankers  might  have  told  them  something. 
His  previous  landlord  had  also  information  to  give. 
\nd  further  information  might  have  been  obtained 
from  the  law.    But  none  was  asked  for. 

Second — When  Bertolino  was  sent  insurance,  neither 
Weed  &  Kennedy  nor  any  of  the  three  great  companies 
made  any  attempt,  by  appraisal  estimate,  or  even  by  look- 
ing at  Bertolino's  goods,  to  learn  what  they  were  worth. 

Third — After  Bertolino  had  received  his  insurance, 
neither  Weed  &  Kenned)-  nor  any  of  the  three  great 
companies  ever  sent  to  see  if  Bertolino  continued  to  keep 
any  Italian  groceries  and  produce  worth  $5,450 — or  $545 
— or  $5.45  upon  his  premises! 

Had  Bertolino  gone  down  to  Wall  Street  with  five 
perfectly  good  thousand-dollar  gold  bonds,  and  sought 
to  deposit  them  in  the  h'irst  National  or  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  he  would  promptly  have  been  asked  some 
searching  questions.  If  unable  to  give  satisfactory  an- 
swers, probably  he  would  have  been  arrested.  From 
the  head  offices  of  three  great  insurance  companies 
within  two  blocks  of  Wall  Street  he  had  been  sent  fire 
policies  for  $5,450,  without  any  preliminary  questions,  in- 
spections, or  appraisals  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  only  to  make  sure  of  getting  Bertolino's  business 
that  Hendrickson  had  even  visited  his  premises. 

BERTOLINO  COULD  HAVE  H A 1 1  $IOO,000 

WHEN  Judge  Swann  of  General  Sessions,  before 
whom  Bertolino  was  tried  for  arson,  had  heard 
the  beginnings  of  Hendrickson's  testimony,  he  stopped 
the  trial,  as  many  judges  have  done  before  him  in  sim- 
ilar trials,  to  make  certain  that  he  heard  aright.  1 
change  the  order  of  the  evidence  somewhat. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,"  asked  the  judge,  "I  should 
say  I  would  like  you  to  write  me  a  policy  for  $8,000  on 
my  furniture  uptown  .  .  .  would  you  place  it  right  off?" 

"Without  a  doubt,"  replied  the  businesslike  Hendrick- 
son, "if  the  neighborhood  was  good.  And  without  an 
inspection." 

"Though  I  may  not  have  $50  worth  of  furniture?" 


"That  is  true.  But  if  you  have  a  loss  you  must 
prove  it.  The  idea  of  insurance,"  explained  Hendrick- 
son, "is  that  you  must  prove  your  loss.  Bertolino  could 
just  as  well  order  $50,000  as  $2,000." 

"Or  $100,000?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Yes.    But  he  must  prove  it." 

Judge  Swann's  next  question  was  the  one  that  any 
reasoning  man  would  ask.  "But  supposing  that  there 
was  nothing  but  cinders  left,  how  are  you  going  to  prove 
or  disprove  my  affidavit?" 

And  the  Bertolinos,  big  and  little,  do  prove  their 
losses.  They  may  not  collect  the  full  amount  of  their 
policies  ;  they  can  make  quite  enough  without.  Enough 
for  the  present  that  their  "proofs"  are  the  first 
thing  they  arrange  for. 

THE  FIRE  STOCK  ALREADY  IN  PLACE 

IN  THE  case  of  Bertolino,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
half-minute  inspection  would  have  prevented  the  fire. 
For,  when  Bertolino  had  learned  that  he  could  have 
$4,000  of  insurance  for  the  asking,  the  professional  had 
developed  in  him  at  once.  He  had  learned  within  a 
week  where  people  could  be  taught  to  make  fires  and 
profit  by  them.  He  had  sought  assistance  where  it 
might  be  found,  obtained  it,  and  by  the  time  Hendrick- 
son came  the  second  time  Bertolino  had  been  equipped 
with  a  "fire  stock."  In  his  case  the  fire  stock  consisted 
of  a  cartload  of  barrels  and  boxes,  some  empty,  some 
filled  with  rancid  olives,  pignolia,  macaroni  sweepings, 
and  rusted,  labelless  tinned  goods,  all  alike  valueless 
save  for  the  purpose  of  a  "professional"  fire.  He  had 
also  rented  a  room  next  door  in  which  to  have  his 
fire.  And  he  had  begun  to  provide  himself  with  the 
customary  crooked  bills  and  invoices,  wherewith  the 
exceedingly  high  value  of  fire  stocks  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  "proofs  of  loss."  When  Hendrickson 
came  back  with  the  second  $2,000,  Bertolino's  "fire 
stock"  was  on  his  shelves.  For  insuring  Bertolino, 
Weed  &  Kennedy  had  received  $17.60.  One  would  think 
that  it  was  enough  to  pay  them  for  looking  into  Ber- 
tolino's affairs  a  little.  And  Hendrickson  need  only 
have  looked  into  one  of  those  boxes  to  discover  evi- 
dence of  a  criminal  fire  in  the  making. 

"Did  you  inspect  his  goods,"  asked  the  judge  of  Hen- 
drickson. "at  the  time  you  wrote  the  first  policy?" 

"The  idea  of  insurance,"  repeated  Hendrickson,  "is 
that  you  must  prove  your  loss." 

"Did  you  notice" — coming  to  the  time  when  Berto- 
lino had  taken  the  room  next  door  and  been  given 
his  entire  $5,450 — "did  you  notice  any  stock  in  509?" 

"I  took  a  look  through  the  door,  that  was  all." 

"Did  you  go  into  509?" 

"No." 

$158.70  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  PAY  FOR  OPENING  A  BOX 

BUT  Bertolino's  store  was  within  ten  minutes'  ride  of 
the  main  offices  of  all  three  companies.  They  had 
received  $158.70  from  him -in  premiums,  which  might 
seem  enough  to  pay  for  a  company  inspection.  Did 
any  company  inspect  ? 
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When  Bertolino  had  only  his  first  small  room,  the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  believing  it  had  been 
"bound"  for  $4,000,  sent  a  surveyor  to  look  at  the 
building.  And  against  the  $4,000  in  his  surveyor's  re- 
port he  wrote  "Too  high."  But  in  doing  so,  as  Hen- 
drickson  himself  explained,  he  went  out  of  his  proper 
province.  "They  (surveyors)  do  not  even  go  into 
values." 

"Do  you  know,"  asked  the  judge,  "if  any  of  the 
companies  did  anything  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
value   of  the  stock  they  were 
insuring?" 

"No.  The  Home  did  not  go 
near  it,  and  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  go  near  it."  1 

As  for  Bertolino's  fire,  that 
part  of  the  story  is  hardly  worth 
telling.  In  fact,  it  was  a  fire 
which  never  really  came  off. 
He  had  been  provided  with  the 
proper  inflammables,  and  he  did 
his  semiprofessional  best.  In 
the  center  of  his  "fire  stock"  he 
nested  a  "battery"  of  five  great 
bladders,  three  filled  with  benzine 
and  two  filled  with  ether.2  The 
said  bladders  were  heaped  about 
with  excelsior  and  empty  boxes, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  six 
open  barrels  of  cottonseed  oil. 

"Would  have  blown  the  build- 
ing to  pieces !"  said  Fire  Lieu- 
tenant Coughlin  later  on.  But 
Bertolino  had  laid  one  of  his 
fuses  where  its  first  flicker  was 
seen  from  the  street.  Within 
half  a  minute  the  firemen  were 
breaking  in.  There  was  no  fire 
at  all.  And  Bertolino — the  one 
man  successfully  prosecuted  for 
insurance  arson  in  New  York  in 
191 1 — is  now  in  Sing  Sing. 

So  here  we  have  Bertolino  in 
jail — the  finished  fire  crook.  He 
had  completed  the  cycle.  Within 

a  few  weeks  he  had  been  changed  from  a  man  who, 
apparently,  knew  nothing  about  the  business  of  arson 
to  a  professional,  loading  up  with  fraudulent  stock, 
and  planting  the  "blow-out."  He  had  "learned  about 
insurance."    Who  was  responsible? 

"we  don't  know,"  says  the  insurance  president 

A  ND  all  that  has  here  been  written  might  have  been 
written  no  less  truly  of  the  methods  and  attitude 
of  the  stock  fire  insurance  business  in  any  city  in 
America.    I  am  describing  conditions  that  are  now  all 
but  universal. 

The  big  company  will  answer  that  it  employs  men 
for  this  very  work  of  inspection.  Its  surveyors,  or  "in- 
spection bureau  men,"  do  in  fact  make  sure  from  time 
to  time  that  the  building  is  substantially  as  described 
in  the  Sanborn  insurance  map.  In  short,  they  look  out 
for  physical  risk.  They  do  not  look  into  the  stock  at 
all — and  the  stock,  with  its  moral  risk,  causes  most  of 
our  fires. 

The  big  company's  200  or  250  "special  agents"  on 
salary  are  supposed  to  look  out  for  moral  hazard  and 
inquire  for  overinsurance.  However,  they  are  kept  busy 
enough  looking  after  the  company's  $25,000  or  $30,000 
yearly  fire  losses.  A  big  company  will  write  its  500,000 
risks  a  year.  To  look  after  the  moral  hazard  in  every 
policy  would  require  a  force  of  several  thousand  men. 

And  that  force  is  at  hand,  were  it  rightly  used.  For 
such  a  company  has  its  10,000  or  more  local  agents,  who 
place  its  insurance  in  the  beginning.  Every  frank  in- 
surance man  will  admit  that  only  the  agent — or,  in  the 
city,  the  broker — can  make  inspections  of  any  value. 
"We  don't  know,"  says  the  president  of  the  Continen- 
tal, which  writes  its  $2,000,000,000  a  year ;  "the  agent 
sends  us  a  plan  of  a  risk,  and  it  may  be  on  fire  or  next 
to  it.  And  it  looks  just  as  good  on  the  plan  as  though 
it  was  a  fine  risk!"    And  that  local  agent  or  broker  is, 


ninety-nine  times  in  the  hundred,  paid  on  the  "flat  com- 
mission" plan — a  system  which  makes  it  against  bis 
interest  to  inspect  or  appraise  any  risk  at  all ! 

Appraisals  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  As  for 
inspections,  the  Insurance  Department  of  Wisconsin,  a 
representative  State,  investigated  that  matter  in  1911. 
Of  the  1,885  agents  who  answered  its  inquiries,  only  54 
per  cent  even  professed  to  make  an  inspection  upon 
first  writing  the  risk;  and  only  27  per  cent  to  do  it  on 
those  much  more  frequent  occasions,  the  renewals  of 


Brant  went  to  no  such  trouble  and  expense.  "lama 
specialist  at  this,"  he  told  his  last  half-persuaded  accom- 
plice. "  If  you  will  get  wider  blinds  and  let  me  arrange 
the  furniture  different,  I  will  guarantee  to  have  the  fire 
through  the  roof  in  fifteen  minutes.  When  we  take  out 
our  policies  the  insurance  people  will  never  come  to  see. 
After  the  fire  who  will  know  then  what  we  had?" 

Who,  indeed?  Having  apparently  (by  the  evidence 
of  their  bank  books)  had  a  successful  fire  almost  every 
week  for  months,  some  of  them  in  tenements  contain- 
ing thirty  families,  Brant  and 
bis  fellows  were  in  a  position 
to  know.  In  general,  they  had 
taken  out  their  policies  from 
agents  or  brokers  living  just 
around  the  corner.  But  not  one 
of  these  insurance  people  had 
"ever  come  to  see."  Nor  after 
those  fires  had  any  of  "the  in- 
surance people"  who  had  issued 
the  policies  ever  permitted  them- 
selves to  harbor  any  unworthy 
suspicion.  Save  for  the  splendid 
work  of  Fire  Marshal  Brophy 
of  Brooklyn,  the  most  capable 
pity  fire  marshal  in  America, 
Brant  and  Braunstein  would 
probably  be  insuring  the  non- 
existent in  crowded  tenement 
houses,  and  collecting  such  loss 
claims  still. 

SOME  INSURANCE  PSYCHOLOGY 


For  this  clothing  factory  fire  twelve  suit-boxes, 
like  the  one  in  the  center  of  the  illustration, 
were  filled  with  gasoline,  and  connected  by  oil- 
soaked  "  trailers.  "  The  firemen  had  started 
to  enter  when  they  saw  the  "plant"  in  time 


1  But,  while  Rertolino  was  awaiting  trial  in  the  Tombs,  this  is 
what  Hendrickson  did  himself.  He  went  to  see  Bertolino,  and 
he  promised  him— as  has  been  done  a  thousand  times — that  if  he 
would  surrender  his  policies,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
have  the  prosecution  stopped! 

2  The  ether  is  used  because  it  is  equally  deadly,  afire  or  not. 
If  it  burns,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  it  out.  If  it  doesn't 
burn,  its  fumes  will  overcome  the  firemen . 


The  piece  of  cloth 

Passing  through 
the  wall  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  oil- 
soaked  "trailer  " 
seen  on  the  floor  in 

the  illustration 
above.  By  piercing 
the  walls  many 
rooms  can  be  so 
connected  for  a 
single  fire 


their  policies.  And  even  these  professions  aroused  the 
hilarious  incredulity  of  insurance  organs.  "Such  vir- 
tue," says  the  "Insurance  Bulletin,"  "was  not  suspected !" 

In  1912  Fire  Commissioner  Johnson  had  firemen  in 
plain  clothes  take  out  policies — most  of  them  for  $1,000 
—  on  property  worth  less  than  $4 !  They  succeeded  in 
insuring  with  the  135  chief  companies  doing  business  in 
New  York.  Only  two  of  the  companies  made  any  in- 
spection; and  in  one  of  these  cases,  though  there  was 
only  a  gas  stove  and  a  cuspidor  on  the  premises,  the 
agent  let  the  policy  stand. 

Long  ago,  indeed,  such  absurdities  had  been  reached 
as  ought  to  laugh  American  insurance  out  of  the  court 
of  business.  For  example,  the  insurance  of  property 
that  has  never  existed  and  the  payment  of  losses  on  it 
is  now  commonplace. 

As  if  to  give  the  opportunities  of  the  situation  a 
thorough  trying  out,  as  long  ago  as  1898  a  young 
Brooklyn  ex-insurance  man.  named  Daly,  collected 
insurance  twelve  times  between  April  14  and  October  6 
on  the  same  collection  of  evening  clothes,  rugs,  and 
curtains.  The  first  fire  may  have  been  genuine.  The 
others  were  fakes.  He  "put  them  out''  himself.  After 
he  had  been  paid  for  his  loss,  the  singed  remains  were 
left  with  him.  And,  as  no  agent  or  broker  ever  came 
to  see  Mr.  Daly's  possessions,  they  were  of  much  more 
use  in  his  private  fire  business  than  new  goods.  After 
his  twelfth  fire  and  loss  collection,  the  insurable  value 
of  Mr.  Daly's  property  may  be  said  to  have  been  non- 
existent to  the  eleventh  degree. 

These  articles  were,  in  fact,  begun  at  the  trial  of 
two  professional  tenement  fire  makers,  Sam  Brant  and 
Benjamin  Braunstein,  who  bad  plainly  been  profiting 
from  the  lack  of  all  inspection  in  tenement  insurance, 
by  insuring  and  collecting  losses  on  the  nonexistent 
for  months — probably  for  years. 

Brant  and  Braunstein  were  working  what  is  known 
as  "the  boarder  game." 

THE  BOARDER  GAME 

'  I  V  >  WORK  "the  boarder  game"  you  find  some 
*  wretched  tenement  family  to  whom  a  lire  would 
be  a  blessing.  Since  they  are  all  alike  uverinsured, 
you  have  no  lack  of  choice.  You  supply  the  gasoline. 
And  all  that  you  require  of  them  is  a  key  and  the 
promise  that  after  the  fire  they  will  say  that  you  have 
been  boarding  with  them.  Then  you.  the  boarder,  take 
out  insurance  for  your  personal  clothing  and  household 
furniture  at  the  given  address.  For  bis  last  fire  Brant 
took  out  boarder  policies  for  $500  in  all.  If  you  are 
so  new  at  the  business  as  to  doubt  the  fullness  of  its 
opportunities  you  may  bring  in  some  old  rags  and 
third-hand  furniture  to  g    e  substance  to  your  claim. 


HE  agent  or  broker  selling 
fire  insurance  on  commis- 
sion does  not  ask  questions  or 
inspect  or  appraise,  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  to  examine  the  thing  in- 
sured and  try  to  get  at  its  value 
means  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
The  average  "little"  seller  of 
insurance  earns  less  than  $300 
a  year  from  it;  the  great  ma- 
jority must  have  some  other 
occupation  to  live  at  all.  Almost  invariably  the  "little 
fellow"  feels  he  is  not  getting  enough  from  his  com- 
panies to  pay  him  even  for  what  he  does.  The  "big 
fellows"  write  the  business  as  they  like. 

If,  when  the  applicant  for  the  insurance  comes  to 
you,  you  ask  leading  questions— if  you  "go  fishing," 
and  thereby  learn  unpleasant  facts  about  the  gentleman 
who  wants  the  policy — you  may,  it  is  true,  prevent  fires, 
but  you  will  also  have  to  deny  yourself  a  $5  or  a  $10 
or  a  $20  commission. 

The  "big"  fellow,  who  has  the  power  and  sets  the 
example,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  elect  to  deny  himself  com- 
missions. Accordingly,  the  awkward  question  has  come 
to  be  unasked,  and  the  visit  of  inspection  omitted.  And 
it  is  upon  their  knowledge  of  this  that  all  professional 
fire  crooks  now  base  half  their  planning. 

THE  "MORTGAGE  FIRE" 

HpHERE  is,  for  instance,  the  type  of  crook  who  ar- 
A  ranges  the  "mortgage  fire."  The  "stall"— the  pro- 
fessional's tool  in  the  case— buys  the  building  to  be 
burned,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  acts  as  its  tenant.  If  it 
is  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  some  second-hand  fittings  may 
be  installed.  Even  mills  and  factories  are  sometimes 
"run  for  a  fire."  The  "stall's"  next  movement  is  to 
"sell"  out  to  the  principal.  The  principal  buys  "on 
mortgage,"  at  a  price  twice  what  the  property  is  worth. 
To  "protect  himself."  the  mortgagee  takes  out  insurance 
for  the  same  amount. 

In  due  course  the  fire  comes  off.  It  must  be  a  fire 
that  will  do  its  work  thoroughly,  for  the  professional 
wants  no  half-burned  building  left,  at  cost  price,  on 
his  hands.  The  second  sale  price  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  insurance  claim. 

W  hen,  in  1897,  Isaac  Zuker  was  convicted  in  New 
York,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  made  nearly  $150,000 
by  mortgaging  and  burning  New  York  stores  and 
tenements. 

One  Theodore  Stanisics.  who  in  191 1  committed  sui- 
cide after  his  conviction  for  a  "mortgage  fire"  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  had  been  the  financier  and  beneficiary 
of  mortgage  fires  for  as  far  back  as  it  was  possible 
to  trace  him.  When  he  died  he  had  $125,000  in  a  single 
bank  in  New  York  alone.  In  one  fire,  which  he  had 
almost  certainly  arranged,  the  whole  business  center  of 
the  town  was  burned. 

In  October,  191 1,  Charles  and  August  Deichman  were 
convicted  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.  They  had  mortgaged 
a  two-family  house  in  Cliffside  and  obtained  insurance 
for  $17,900  on  an  actual  value  of  $8,000.  William  N. 
Clemens,  the  arson  expert,  connected  them  with  seven- 
teen previous  fires  within  five  years.  Within  two  years 
they  had  destroyed  property  worth  more  than  $75,000. 

If  the  local  insurance  agent  or  broker  merely  went 
so  far  toward  an  appraisal  as  to  limit  the  insurance 
issued  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  building  to  be 
insured,  one  species  of  fire-bug  professional  would  go 
out  of  business  in  a  week. 

In  the  professional  fire  business  as  worked  in  the  sma'l 
town,  it  is  almost  always  the  stranger  who  must  be 
feared.  If  he  is  not  a  "mortgagee,"  he  may  be  the 
"  retailer"  in  a  "  wholesaler  and  retailer  combination." 

{Continued  on  page  .23) 
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The    Heart   of  the  Question 


LTTLE  FALLS  is  a  town  of 
twelve  thousand  in  the  mid- 
J  die  of  New  York  State,  at  a 
lovely  spot  on  the  Mohawk  River. 
Last  summer  there  was  a  strike  there. 
(Because  wages  in  the  mills  had  been 
reduced  from  $6  a  week  to  $5.40,  and 
from  $7.50  to  $6.75.)  When  the 
stories  of  rioting,  violence,  and  slums 
came  out  of  the  little  city,  an  editorial 
in  a  Xew  York  paper,  evidently  writ- 
ten by  one  who  had  known  the  town  in 
his  youth,  remarked  in  mild  surprise: 

Disheartening'  in  the  extreme  is  the  de- 
scription given  of  Little  Falls  as  a  commu- 
nity. Middle-aged  New  Yorkers  remember 
it  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Mohawk 
Valley  villages.  Now  we  read  of  slums 
more  foul  than  any  in  New  York  City  or 
Philadelphia;  of  houses  built  over  a  brook 
that  has  become  an  open  sewer;  of  filth, 
poverty,  and  overcrowding. 

And 


By   MARK  SULLIVAN 


Another 
"Evening 


Now  what  was  the  cause? 
just  what  had  happened? 
newspaper,  the  New  York 
Post,"  describing  the  strike  and  the  town  as 
it  is  to-day,  told,  without  meaning  to  par- 
ticularly, exactly  what  had  happened  : 

The  city  is  a  mill  and  manufacturing  town.  The 
owners  are  men  who  saw  these  mills  and  factories 
grow  up.  Titus  Sheard  came  to  town  barefooted 
and  built  up  a  big  business.  .  .  .  Robert  Mac- 
Kinnon started  in  a  little  shed,  and  after  a  time 
had  more  than  two  thousand  employees.  .  .  . 

There,  in  epitome,  is  what  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  has  done  for  America.  (The 
best,  only,  of  what  it  has  done — there  is 
more  to  follow.)  Two  men,  perhaps  five, 
or  a  hundred,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
town,  have  been  made  rich ;  two  thousand 
others,  or  ten  or  a  hundred  thousand,  have 
become  laborers  and  gone  steadily  down- 
ward in  the  social  scale.  The  picture  of  a 
factory  village  is  everywhere  the  same — 
one  big  mansion  on  top  of  the  hill,  a 
thousand  mean  little  cottages  in  the  valley. 
High  protection  has  tended  to  divide  all 
America  into  a  small  caste  of  baronial  fac- 
tory owners  at  the  top,  and  a  large  mass  of 
feudal  laborers  at  the  bottom.  But  let  us 
keep  to  the  specific  case  of  Little  Falls : 

About  five  years  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  the 
MacKinnon  mill.  Till  that  time  practically  all  the 
local  employees  were  Americans  or  like  Ameri- 
cans— Irish,  English,  German  .  .  .  The  strike 
was  broken  by  the  importation  of  several  hundred 
"foreigners."  ...  It  is  some  of  these  foreigners 
who  are  striking  now.  The  foreigners  changed 
the  character  of  the  city  in  many  respects.  They 
doubled  the  police  court  business.  .  .  .  The  for- 
eigners took  possession,  and  the  odor  of  garlic 
succeeded  that  of  flowers  and  the  milder  vege- 
tables— where  there  had  been  cleanliness  and 
pride  in  neatness,  there  came  the  slovenly  filth  of 
overcrowding  and  poverty  economizing.  The  new- 
comers, "the  foreigners"  of  to-day,  crowded  every- 
one else  out.  .  .  . 

There  again  is  the  typical  evolution  of 
the  American  town ;  first,  soon  after  high 
protection  was  adopted,  the  factory  owners 
searched  the  farms  for  native  American 
girls  and  young  men ;  then  came  a  period — 
everv  middle-aged  American  can  remember 
it — when  the  factories  were  filled  with  Ger- 
man and  Irish  girls  and  youths,  the  first 
American-born  generation  of  those  races. 
To-day  walk  through  a  typical  factory  and 


In  Chorus — "  You  should  cut  it  off  about  there  " 

—Bowers  in  the  Newark  "News  " 


you  will  scarcely  see  an  Irish  or  German 
face ;  the  factory  owners  are  now  using  up 
the  children  of  the  more  recent  immigrants 
— Italian,  Polish,  Slavic,  Greek.  (And  if 
the  process  were  to  go  on,  if  the  Republican 
party,  dominated  by  the  factory-owning  ele- 
ment, had  kept  its  grip  on  the  country, 
twenty  years  from  now  you  would  see 
the  factory  owners  filling  their  mills  with 
Hindus,  Japs,  and  other  Asiatics.  ) 

Now  ask  yourself  what  became  of  that 
generation  of  American-born  factory  work- 
ers, and  of  the  Irish  and  Germans  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Think  through  to  the  answer 
of  that  question  and  you  will  realize  the 
devastating  tragedy  that  the  high  protective 
tariff  has  brought  upon  America.  They 
were  a  wholesome  class,  the  American  girls 
who  worked  in  the  factories  in  the  fifties. 
Charles  Dickens,  on  his  American  trip, 
found  little  to  praise,  but  he  rose  to  real 
enthusiasm  over  the  mill  girls  of  Lowell. 
He  found 

not  one  young  girl  whom  ...  I  would  have  re- 
moved from  those  works  if  1  had  the  power. 

He  spoke  of  "their  cleanliness  and 
comfort,"  their  "joint-stock  pianos"  in  the 
boarding  houses,  the  circulating  libraries 
that  they  organized  and  managed.  "Finally," 
he  said  in  a  climax  of  enthusiasm  for  these 
American  mill  girls  of  the  fifties,  "they  have 
got  up  among  themselves  a  periodical." 
which  developed  at  least  one  poetess  of 
some  distinction. 

What  became  of  these  native  Americans, 
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and  the  Irish  and  Germans  who  fol- 
lowed them  ?  It  is  common  to  say  that 
they  went  up  in  the  social  scale  when 
the  newer  immigrants  came  in.  Only 
to  a  negligible  degree  is  this  true.  For 
the  most  part,  they  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  The  young  women  were  kept 
working  in  the  mills  during  all  the 
years  when  they  might  have  been 
bearing  and  raising  children ;  when 
they  could  work  no  longer  they  were 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  them  and  their  kind. 
Moreover,  the  native  American  had  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  which  the 
first  generation  of  immigrant  born  ac- 
quired in  their  turn.  Then  the  fac- 
tory owners  brought  in  another  kind 
of  immigrant,  with  a  lower  standard 
of  living,  against  which  the  others 
could  not  compete.  Right  in  this  situ- 
ation is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  economic  phenomena  in  Ameri- 
can life.  The  statesman  who  works  out 
the  relation  between  high  protection  and 
race  suicide  will  haz'c  gone  far  toward  get- 
ting his  bearings  right. 

The  harm  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  pro- 
tection stimulated  immigration  ;  we  needed 
the  immigrants,  and  need  them  yet — more 
of  them  than  we  shall  ever  get.  But  there 
was  harm  in  our  letting  the  factory  owner 
use  the  immigrant  to  lower  the  wages  and 
standard  of  living  of  those  already  here ; 
there  was  harm  in  letting  the  factory  owner 
use  up  and  throw  on  the  scrap  heap  the 
native  Americans  and  the  first  American 
generation  of  Irish,  Scotch,  English,  and 
German  born.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
untold  harm  in  the  way  we  have  used  our 
immigrants,  dumping  them  into  factory 
slums  instead  of  taking  them  on  the  land, 
using  them  up  as  if  they  were  the  soulless 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  and  throwing 
them  in  turn  on  the  scrap  heap. 

How  to  Do  It 

IF  A.YT  intelligent  and  efficient  general 
manager  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  mending  our 
other  economic  ills,  his  first  act  would  be 
to  take  a  large  number  of  persons  now  in 
the  cities  making  furbelows  and  put  them 
on  the  land  raising  potatoes.  The  most 
effective  way  for  government  to  achieve 
the  same  result  would  be  to  take  away  the 
premium  put  on  factory  work  by  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  This  may  seem  rough  surgery, 
but  no  one  would  be  more  benefited  than  the 
ones  who  are  returned  to  the  land. 

The  Moral  Aspect 

LET  us  be  intellectually  honest  about  the 
J  tariff.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advocate 
the  immediate  wiping  out  of  all  protection. 
If  war  had  not  intervened,  to  inflame  pas- 
sion, the  abolition  of  slavery  zvould  have 
hern  done  gradually,  with  care  to  alleviate 
the  economic  readjustments  of  its  passing. 
But  there  never  was  any  doubt  about  the 
moral  aspect  of  slavery. 
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^4  CW/t 
/or  C/r/s 
with  a 

Woman  Judge 

rVTEWS  of  the  deliberations  of  women 
jurors  in  the  courts  of  Kansas  and 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  not  seem  so 
novel,  perhaps,  after  a  new  judicial  insti- 
tution that  is  being  tried  in  Chicago  be- 
comes better  advertised.  Judge  Pinckney 
of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  has  organ- 
ized a  court  that  will  not  admit  men  to  its 
sessions  even  as  spectators.  The  judge, 
the  bailiff,  the  probation  officers,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  court  are  women.  The  pris- 
oners are  wayward  girls  or  girls  who,  as 
the  Judge,  Miss  Mary  M.  Bartelme.  says, 
"have  never  had  a  chance." 

The  sound  idea  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  feminine  tribunal  is  that  an 
erring  girl  ought  to  find  it  less  difficult 
to  tell  a  true,  frank  story  to  a  woman 
than  to  a  man.  The  court  has  been  in 
session  since  the  first  week  in  March.  It 
tried  fifteen  cases  on  the  first  day;  and 
apparently  has  proved  itself  a  success  since 
the  beginning. 

Our  photograph  shows  Judge  Bartelme 
at  her  desk  in  the  court  room  questioning 
a  girl  who  has  just  been  brought  before 
her  by  a  woman  probation  officer.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  sits  at  the  Judge's  left. 


Two  Memorials 
to  Commodore 
Perry 


Upper  picture:  Raising  the  wreck  of  Perry's  flagship  from  Lake  Erie 


No  shaft  but  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  will  be 
higher  than  this 
memorial 


TNCH  by  inch  a  boat  whose  rotting  timbers 
are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  is 
being  raised  from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie, 
near  Erie,  Pa.  It  is  the  wreck  of  Commo- 
dore Perry's  flagship,  the  Niagara.  The 
first  piece  of  the  gallant  old  warship  to 
appear  above  water  was  a  gun  port. 

Meanwhile,  a  different  sort  of  memorial 
is  building  in  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  overlooking 
the  spot  from  where  the  Commodore  sent  his 
famous  message  to  General  William  Henry 
Harrison :  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours."  The  island  memorial  will  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  reservation  of  four- 
teen acres  and  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 
A  plaza,  rising  gradually  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  will  be  758  feet 
long  and  461  in  width.  From  the  center  of 
this  will  rise  a  Doric  column  300  feet  high, 
topped  with  a  brass  tripod,  35  feet  high,  and 
a  beacon.  No  column  but  the  Washington 
Monument  will  be  higher. 

The  building  at  the  left  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  is  to  be  a  museum ;  the  other,  a 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  peace  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Copyright  1912  by  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commission 
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The  Chief  Executive's 
Personal  Manager9' 


'  I  ^HOSE  who  qualify  as  experts 
*■  on  Washington  affairs  arc 
watching  the  work  of  Joseph  Pat- 
rick Tumulty,  the  President's  pri- 
vate secretary,  with  almost  as  keen 
an  interest  as  they  watch  Secretary 
Bryan.  They  declare  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  private  secretary  may  in- 
fluence the  public's  opinions  of  a 
President  to  fully  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  those  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 
Politicians  and  journalists  can  reach 
the  President  only  through  Tum- 
ulty, who  has  to  mix  consummate 
tact  and  warm  humanity  with  cold 
business  sense  and  think  faster  than 
a  boxer. 

The  private  secretary  must 
take  so  many  Presidential  duties 
upon  his  own  shoulders  that  he 
may  best  be  described  as  the 
President's  "Personal  Manager." 
He  is  at  once  an  adviser  and  a  field 
marshal.  Besides  managing  the 
White  House,  with  almost  as  many 
employees  under  him  as  a  Cabinet 
officer,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
President's  safety.   Tum-ul-ty — "ac- 


cent on  the  first  syllable,  and  t 
syllable  rimes  with  drum" — gave 
a  sinecure  as  clerk  of  the  Suprei 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  at  $6,000 
year,  to  take  one  of  the  bard' 
of  twelve-hours-a-day  posts  at  01 
$1,500  more.  There  was  anotl 
compensation,  however.  The  groi 
ing  in  this  photograph  is  symbol 
he  becomes  the  President's  ri| 
hand  man. 

Washington  correspondents 
that  much  of  ex-President  T« 
unpopularity  could  be  blamed  u 
private  secretaries  who  lacked  pi 
ical  imagination  and  common  se 
and  that  Lamont.  Cortelyou, 
Loeb,  who  were  efficient  manag 
contributed  heavily  to  the  sue 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Clevel; 

Tumulty  was  Mr.  Wilson's  se 
tary  in  New  Jersey ;  and  that 
would  become  secretary  to 
President  was  officially  annoui 
a  month  before  the  inaugural 
Apparently,  there  were  many  pi 
bilities  for  Cabinet  offices,  but 
one  for  the  job  of  right-band  t 


In 


For  Eastern 
Readers  Only 


"\X7TTH  a  plea  for  indulgence  from  the 
*  *  Pacific  Coast  States  if  the  photograph 
at  the  right  seems  commonplace,  we  print 
for  the  edification  of  the  East  a  picture  of 
a  Portland  (Ore.)  family  registering  at  the 
courthouse  for  the  ensuing  city  elections. 
It  is  the  family  of  Senator  Harry  Lane, 
taken  just  before  departure  for  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Lane  is  registering ;  Dr.  Lane 
and  his  daughter,  Miss  Harriet,  are  ready 
to  step  up  next.  Miss  Marjorie,  at  the 
left,  is  not  enfranchised,  but  is  being  given 
every  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  become 
a  good  citizen  in  the  future. 


An  Indian  Artist's  Scissored 
Cartoon  of  Suffrage 

OF  THE  thousands  of  cartoons  upon  suffrage  perhap 
the  queerest  is  this  by  Jesus  Castro,  a  Mexican  Indiai 
living  near  El  Paso.  It  was  cut  with  tiny  scissors  fron 
gray  paper.  The  original  is  only  a  little  larger  than  ou; 
reproduction.    Below  is  the  artist's  latest  portrait. 


Circulating  a  San  Francisco  Recall  Petition 


THE  energetic  canvassing  of  the  Women's  Re- 
call League  of  San  Francisco  in  circulating 
a  petition  to  vote  next  month  upon  the  recall  of 
Charles  Weller,  a  police  judge,  has  secured  signa- 


tures enough  to  demand  a  special  election.  The 
women  charge  Judge  Weller  with  fixing  absurdly 
low  bail  in  cases  of  crimes  against  women.  The 
election  will  cost  the  city  $30,000  to  $40,000. 
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Hp  WENT  Y  years  of  evolution  in  the 
construction  of  battleships  arc  respon- 
sible for  the  contrasts  evident  in  these  two 
pictures.  At  the  left  is  a  photograph  of  the 
Oregon  as  she  appeared  the  other  day  when 
a  new  $2,000,000  Puget  Sound  dry  dock  was 
dedicated.  At  the  right  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  available  drawing  of  the  dread- 
nought Pennsylvania,  soon  to  be  under 
construction  at  Newport  News.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  powerful  dreadnought 
built,  building,  or  authorized  by  any  nation," 
and   her   main  battery   is   twelve  14-inch 


guns,  "the  largest  firing  pieces  ever 
built." 

Conspicuous  features  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  new  ship  and  the  old  are 
the  change  from  solid  masts  to  cage 
masts,  the  diminishing  number  of 
funnels,  and  the  great  difference  in  bat- 
teries. The  Oregon  carries  four  13-inch 
guns  and  eight  8-inch ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  dozen  14-inch  monsters  and* 
twenty  5-inch  pieces  for  torpedo  de- 
fense. The  newer  model  is  supposedly 
"unsinkable."  A  double  bottom  ex- 
tends up  the  sides  as  far  as  the  armored 
belt,  which  is  eighteen  feet  deep  and 
fourteen  inches  thick. 

Appended  is  a  table  to  show  other 
contrasts  of  new  and  old  : 


OREGON 
Cost,  Sb.S7S.03S 
Displacement,  10,228  tons 
Speed,  17  knots 
Length,  348  feet 

Beam,  00  feet 
Draft,  24  1-2  feet 


PENNSYLVANIA 
More  than  $11,000,000 
32.S00  tons 
21  tnotl 
b25feet 
07  feet 
2Q  feet 


The  building  of  the  Pennsylvania 
probably  will  require  three  years.  The 
guns  will  cost  nearly  $1,000,000 ;  the 
armor  fully  three  times  that  amount. 

A  $2,000,000  Dry  Dock 

The  dry  dock  at  the  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  navy  yard,  in  Puget  Sound, 
cost  $2,000,000.  It  is  large  enough  to 
dock  any  ship  ever  constructed.  It  is 
145  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
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V. 


A  Snake  Car 

for  Crooked  Streets 

'  I  *HE  sharp  curves  of  some  of  Boston's  narrow 
*■  and  winding  streets  have  made  it  necessary  in 
the  past  for  traction  lines  to  use  rather  short  cars. 
Out  of  this  situation  an  inventor  lias  evolved  a  car 
with  a  joint  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  combination  of 
two  bobtailed  cars  connected  by  a  flexible  covered 
platform;  and,  over  all,  has  a  length  of  about  fifty 
feet.    The  conductor's  stand  is  at  a  center  door. 

It  is  locally  known  as  a  "prepayment  car" — 
which  is.  Bostonese  for  "pay-as-you-enter."  It  is 
also  familiarly  referred  to  as  an  "articulated  car." 

An  Automobile  Church 
for  Western  Texas 

'  I  ''HE  war-scared  (if  not  war-scarred)  territory 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas  is  soon  to  see  a  novel  messenger  of  peace, 
when  a  motor-car  chapel,  a  Western  woman's  gift 
to  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  starts 
westward  from  Brownsville  to  ranches  and  settle- 
ments far  from  the  railroads.  Though  the  chapel 
was  built  on  the  chassis  of  a  two-ton  commercial 
truck,  the  eight  cathedral  windows  and  the  somber 
gray  finish  of  the  body  of  the  car  give  it  ecclesias- 
tic dignity  and  distinction. 

Remarkable  ingenuity  is  apparent  in  its  arrange- 
ment. A  folding  platform  affords  double  floor 
space,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  ; 
and  there  is  a  folding  confessional  and  a  folding 
organ.  A  rack  fitted  with  large  tubular  bells  serves 
as  a  church  belfry.  Small  chimes  are  carried  for 
use  at  the  altar. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  a  corner  of  the 
chapel  arranged  for  living  quarters— music  room, 
kitchen,  bedroom,  and  office  combined,  all  as  com- 


pact as  a  "kitchenette  apartment."  Attached  to  the  floor 
of  the  car  are  two  thirty-gallon  tanks,  for  auxiliary  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  and  water.  A  gable  roof  khaki  tent, 
20x50  feet,  is  to  be  carried  on  the  roof  to  shelter  the 
whole  car  from  rain  or  hot  sun,  so  that  services  may  be 
held  in  any  sort  of  weather. 

Two  priests  are  to  travel  in  the  car,  and  at  each 
stopping  place  will  remain  two  weeks.  One  feature  of 
their  work  is  to  be  stereopticon  lectures  on  church  doc- 
trine. 

An  electric  lighting  system  with  which  the  car  is 
provided  will  furnish  light  for  the  lantern.  The  services 
to  dedicate  the  motor  chapel  probably  will  be  held  in 
Chicago.    It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Chapel  St.  Peter. 
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In  the  center  of  the  floor, 
beside  an  overturned  sar- 
cophagus, lay  a  figure  in  a 
neutral-colored  dressing  gown, 
face  downward,  the  arms  thrust 
forward  and  over  the  side  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  mummy  case 


NAYLAND  SMITH  came  in  and  threw  himself 
into  an  armchair,  facing  me  across  the  table. 
"1  have  seen  Sir  Lionel  Barton,"  he  said, 
"and,  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  he  has 
laughed  at  me.  During  the  months  that  I  have  been 
wondering  where  he  had  gone  to,  he  has  been  some- 
where in  Egypt.  He  certainly  bears  a  charmed  life, 
for  on  the  evidence  of  his  letter  to  the  "Times"  he  has 
seen  things  in  Tibet  which  Fu-Manchu  would  have  the 
West  blind  to;  in  fact,  I  think  he  has  found  a  new  key- 
hole to  the  gate  of  the  Indian  Empire  !" 

Smith's  darkly  tanned  face  had  grown  leaner  than 
ever,  since  he  had  begun  his  fight  with  the  most  un- 
canny opponent,  I  suppose,  against  whom  a  man  ever 
had  pitted  himself — Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  He  stood  up  and 
began  restlessly  to  pace  the  room,  furiously  stuffing 
tobacco  into  his  briar. 

Long  ago  we  had  placed  the  name  of  Sir  Lionel  Bar- 
ton upon  the  list  of  those  whose  lives  stood  between 
Fu-Manchu  and  the  attainment  of  his  end.  Orientalist 
and  explorer ;  the  fearless  traveler  who  first  had  pene- 
trated to  Lassa,  who  thrice,  as  a  pilgrim,  had  entered 
forbidden  Mecca;  he  now  had  turned  his  attention  again 
to  Tibet,  thereby  signing  his  own  death  warrant. 

"That  he  has  reached  England  alive  is  a  hopeful 
sign?"  1  suggested. 

SMITH  shook  his  head  and  lighted  the  blackened  briar. 
"England  at  present  is  the  web,"  lie  replied.  "The 
spider  will  be  waiting!  Petrie,  I  sometimes  despair. 
Sir  Lionel  is  an  impossible  man  to  shepherd.  You  ought 
to  see  his  house  at  Finchley !  A  low.  squat  place  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  trees.  Damp  as  a  swamp,  smells 
like  a  jungle.  Everything  topsy-turvy.  He  only  ar- 
rived to-day,  and  he  is  working  and  eating  ( and  sleep- 
ing I  expect)  in  a  study  that  looks  like  an  earthquake 
at  Sotheby's  auction  rooms.  The  rest  of  the  house  is 
half  a  menagerie  and  half  a  circus!  He  has  a  Bedouin 
groom,  a  Chinese  body  servant,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
what  other  strange  people!" 
"Chinese !" 

"Yes — I  saw  him,  a  squinting  Cantonese  he  calls 
Kwee.  1  don't  like  him.  Also,  there  is  a  secretary 
known  as  Strozza,  who  has  an  unpleasant  face.  He  is 
a  fine  linguist,  I  understand,  and  is  engaged  upon  the 
Spanish  notes  for  Barton's  forthcoming  book  on  the 
Mayapan  temples.  By  the  way,  all  Sir  Lionel's  baggage 
disappeared  from  the  landing  stage,  including  his 
Tibetan  notes !" 

"Significant !" 

"Of  course !  But  he  argues  that  he  has  crossed  Tibet 
from  the  Kuenlun  to  the  Himalayas  without  being 
assassinated  and  therefore  that  it  is  unlikely  he  will 
meet  with  that  fate  in  London.  I  left  him  dictating 
the  book  from  memory,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hun- 
dred words  a  minute!" 

"He  is  wasting  no  time !" 

"Wasting  time!  In  addition  to  the  Yucatan  book  and 
the  work  fin  Tibet,  he  has  to  read  a  paper  at  the  In- 
stitute next  week  about  some  tomb  he  has  unearthed  in 
Egypt.  As  I  came  away,  a  van  drove  up  from  the 
docks  and  a  couple  of  fellows  delivered  a  sarcophagus 
as  big  as  a  boat.  It  is  unique,  according  to  Sir  Lionel, 
and  will  go  to  the  British  Museum  after  he  has  ex- 
amined it.  The  man  crams  six  months'  work  into  six 
weeks,  then  he  is  off  again." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"What  can  I  do?  I  know  that  Fu-Manchu  will  make 
an  attempt  upon  him.  I  cannot  doubt  it.  Ugh  !  that 
house  gave  me  the  shudders!  Xo  sunlight,  I'll  swear. 
Petrie.  can  ever  penetrate  to  the  rooms,  and  when  I 
arrived  this  afternoon,  clouds  of  gnats  floated  like 
motes  wherever  a  stray  beam  filtered  through  the 
trees  of  the  avenue.    There's  a  steamy  smell  about  the 


place  that  is  almost  malarious,  and  the  whole  of  the 
west  front  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  monkey  creeper, 
which  he  has  imported  at  some  time  or  other.  It  has 
a  close,  exotic  perfume  that  is  quite  in  the  picture.  I 
tell  you  the  place  was  made  for  murder!" 

"Have  you  taken  any  precautions?" 

"I  called  in  at  Scotland  Yard  and  sent  a  man  down  to 
watch  the  house,  but — " 

IT  E  SHRUGGED  his  shoulders  helplessly. 
"What  is  Sir  Lionel  like?" 
"A  madman,  Petrie!  A  tall,  massive  man,  wearing 
a  dirty  dressing  gown  of  neutral  color ;  a  man  with  un- 
tidy gray  hair  and  a  bristling  mustache,  keen  blue  eyes 
and  a  brown  skin,  who  wears  a  short  beard,  or  rarely 
shaves — I  don't  know  which!  I  left  him  striding  about 
among  the  thousand  and  one  curiosities  of  that  in- 
credible room,  picking  his  way  through  antique  furni- 
ture, works  of  reference,  manuscripts,  mummies,  spears, 
pottery,  and  what  not — sometimes  kicking  a  book  from 
his  course  or  stumbling  over  a  stuffed  crocodile  or  a 
Mexican  mask — alternately  dictating  and  conversing ! 
Phew!" 

For  some  time  we  were  silent. 

"Smith,"  I  said,  "we  are  making  no  headway  in  this 
business.    With  all  the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  Fu- 
Manchu  still  eludes  us,  still  pursues  his  devil- 
ish, inscrutable  way!" 

Nayland  Smith  nodded. 

"And  we  don't  know  all,''  he  said.  "We 
mark  such  and  such  a  man  as  one  alive  to 
the  yellow  peril,  and  we  warn  him — if  we 
have  time.  Perhaps  he  escapes,  perhaps  he 
does  not.  But  what  do  we  know,  Petrie,  of 
those  others  who  may  die  every  week  by  his 
murderous  agency?  We  cannot  know  every- 
one who  has  read  the  riddle  of  China.  I  never 
see  a  report  of  some  one  found  drowned, 
of  an  apparent  suicide,  of  a  sudden  though 
seemingly  natural  death,  without  wondering! 
I  tell  you,  Fu-Manchu  is  omnipresent;  his 
tentacles  embrace  everything !  I  said  that 
Sir  Lionel  must  bear  a  charmed  life.  Tin- 
fact  that  we  are  alive  is  a  miracle !" 

He  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Nearly  eleven,"  he  said.   "But  sleep  seems 
a  waste  of  time — apart  from  its  dangers." 

We  heard  a  bell  ringing.    A  few  moments 
later  followed  a  knock  at  the  room  door. 

"Come  in  !"  I  cried. 

A  girl  entered  with  a  telegram,  addressed 
to  Smith.  His  jaw  looked  very  square  in 
the  lamplight,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  steel 
as  he  took  it  from  her  and  opened  the  en- 
velope. He  glanced  at  the  form,  stood  up. 
and  passed  it  to  me,  reaching  for  his  hat, 
which  lay  upon  my  writing  table. 

"God  help  us,  Petrie!"  he  said. 

This  was  the  message: 


The  Fourth 

Fu-Manchu  Story 

By    SAX  ROHMER 

Illustrated    by    J.    C.  Coll 


creeper  which  he  had  mentioned,  and  the  air  was 
pungent  with  an  odor  of  decaying  vegetation  with 
which  mingled  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  little  noc- 
turnal red  flower  that  bloomed  luxuriantly  upon  the 
creeper. 

The  place  looked  a  veritable  wilderness,  and  when 
we  were  admitted  to  the  hall,  by  Inspector  Weymouth, 
I  saw  that  the  interior  was  in  keeping  with  the  exterior; 
for  the  hall  was  constructed  from  the  model  of  some 
apartment  in  an  Assyrian  temple,  and 
the  squat  columns,  the  low  seats,  the 
hangings,  all  were  eloquent  of  neg- 
lect, being  thickly  dust  coated.  The 
musty  smell,  too,  was  almost  as  pro- 
nounced here  as  outside  beneath  the 
trees. 

To  a  library  whose  contents  over- 


Sir  Lionel  Barton  murdered.  Meet  me  at 
his  house  at  once.     Weymouth,  Inspector. 

ALTHOUGH  we  avoided  all  unnecessary 
delay,  it  was  close  upon  midnight  when 
our  cab  swung  round  into  a  darkly  shadowed 
avenue  at  the  farther  end  of  which,  as  seen 
through  a  tunnel,  the  moonlight  glittered 
upon  the  windows  of  Rowan  House,  Sir 
Lionel  Barton's  home. 

Stepping  out  before  the  porch  of  the  long, 
squat  building.  I  saw  that  .t  was  banked  in, 
as  Smith  had  said,  by  tree',  and  shrubs.  The 
facade  showed  mantled  in  the  strange  exotic 


A  great  wave  of  ex 
otic  perfume  swept 
from  the  open  win- 
dow toward  the 
curtained  doorway, 
where  my  friend, 
grim-faced,  stood 
over  the  dead 
Chinaman 
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flowed  in  many  literary  torrents  upon  the  floor,  the 
detective  conducted  us. 

"Good  Heavens!"  1  cried,  "what's  that!" 

Something  leaped  from  the  top  of  a  hookcase,  ambled 
silently  across  the  littered  carpet,  and  passed  from  the 
library  like  a  golden  streak.  I  stood  looking  after  it 
with  startled  eyes.    Inspector  Weymouth  laughed  dryly. 

"It's  a  young  puma,  or  a  civet  cat,  or  something, 
doctor!"  he  said.  "This  house  is  full  of  surprises — and 
mysteries." 

His  voice  was  not  quite  steady,  I  thought,  and  he 
carefully  closed  the  door  ere  proceeding  further. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Nayland  Smith  harshly.  "How 
was  it  done  ?" 

WEYMOUTH  sat  down  and  lighted  a  cigar  which 
I  offered  him. 
"I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  what  led  up  to  it — 
so  far  as  we  know — before — seeing  him?" 
Smith  nodded. 

"Well,"  continued  the  inspector,  "the  man  you  ar- 
ranged to  send  down  from  the  Yard  got  here  all  right 
and  took  up  a  post  in  the  road  outside,  where  he  could 
command  a  good  view  of  the  gates.  He  saw  and  heard 
nothing,  until  going  on  for  half-past  ten,  when  a  young 
lady  turned  up  and  went  in." 

"A  young  lady?" 

"Miss  Edmonds,  Sir  Lionel's  shorthand  typist.  She 
had  found,  after  getting  home,  that  her  bag  with 
her  purse  in  was  missing,  and  she  came  back  to 
see  if  she  had  left  it  here.    She  gave  the  alarm. 
My   man   heard   the   row    from  the 
road  and  came  in.    Then  he  ran  out 
and  rang  us  up.    I  immediately  wired 
for  you." 

"He  heard  the  row,  you  say 


"Croxted  was  taken  ill,  Mr.  Smith,  and  had  to  be 
sent  home  in  a  cab." 
"What  ails  him  ?" 

Detective  Inspector  Weymouth  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  carefully  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"He  held  out  until  I  came,  gave  me  the  story,  and 
then  fainted  right  away.  He  said  that  something  in 
the  conservatory  place  seemed  to  get  him  by  the  throat !" 

"Did  he  mean  that  literally?" 

"1  couldn't  say.  We  had  to  send  the  girl  home,  too, 
of  course." 

Nayland  Smith  was  pulling  thoughtfully  at  the  lobe 
of  his  left  ear. 

"Got  any  theory?"  he  jerked. 

Weymouth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Not  one  that  includes  the  green  mist!"  he  said. 
"Shall  we  go  in  now?" 

We  crossed  the  Assyrian  hall,  where 
the  members  of  that  strange  house- 
hold were  gathered  in  a  panic-stricken 
group.  They  numbered  four.  Two  of 
them  were  negroes,  and  two  Easterners 
of  some  kind.  I  missed  the  Chinaman 
Kwee,  of  whom  Smith  had  spoken,  and 
the  Italian  secretary;  and  from  the 
way  in  which  my  friend  peered  about 


What 


it  was  locked  from  the 


"Miss   Edmonds  went  into  violent 
hysterics !" 

Smith  was  pacing  the  room  now  in 
tense  excitement. 

"Describe   what   he   saw  when 
came  in." 

"He  saw  a  negro  footman — there 
isn't  an  Englishman  in  the  house  . 
— trying  to  pacify  the  girl  out  in 
the  hall  yonder,  and  a  Malay  and 
another  colored  man  beating  their 
foreheads  and  howling!  There 
was  no  sense  to  be  got  out  of 
any  of  them,  so  he  started  to  in- 
vestigate for  himself.  He  had 
taken  the  bearings  of  the  place 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  from 
the  light  in  a  window  on  the 
ground  floor  had  located  the 
study,  so  he  started  to  look  for 
the  door.  When  he  found  it 
inside." 

"Well?" 

•  "He  went  out  and  round  to  the  window.  There's  no 
blind,  and  from  the  shrubbery  you  can  see  into  the 
lumber  room  known  as  the  study.  He  looked  in — as 
apparently  Miss  Edmonds  had  done  before  him.  What 
he  saw  accounted  for  her  hysterics !" 

Both  Smith  and  I  were  hanging  upon  his  words. 

"All  among  the  rubbish  on  the  floor,  a  big  Egyptian 
mummy  case  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  face  downward, 
with  his  arms  thrown  across  it,  lay  Sir  Lionel  Barton!" 

"My  God  !    Yes,  go  on." 

"There  was  only  a  shaded  reading  lamp  alight,  and 
it  stood  on  a  chair  shining  right  down  on  him ;  it  made 
a  patch  of  light  on  the  floor,  you  understand."  The 
inspector  indicated  its  extent  with  his  hands.  "Well, 
as  the  man  smashed  the  glass  and  got  the  window  open, 
and  was  just  climbing  in — he  saw  something  else  .  .  . 
so  he  says !" 

He  paused. 

"What  did  he  see?"  demanded  Smith  shortly. 

"A  sort  of  green  mist,  sir !  He  says  it  seemed  to 
be  alive!  It  moved  over  the  floor,  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground — going  away  from  him  and  toward  a  cur- 
tain at  the  other  end  of  the  study." 

NAYLAND  SMITH  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker. 
"Where  did  he  first  see  this  green  mist?" 
"He  says.  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  thinks  it  came  from  the 
mummy  case !" 
"Yes,  go  on." 

"It's  to  his  credit  that  he  climbed  into  the  room  after 
seeing  a  thing  like  that.  He  did.  He  turned  the  body 
over,  and  Sir  Lionel  looked  horrible.  He  was  quite 
dead.  Then  Croxted — that's  the  man's  name — went 
over  to  this  curtain.  There  was  a  glass  door.  He 
opened  it,  and  it  gave  on  a  conservatory — a  place 
stacked  from  the  tiled  floor  to  the  glass  roof  with  more 
rubbish.  It  was  dark  inside,  but  enough  light  came  from 
the  study  (it's  really  a  drawing  room,  by  the  way),  as 
he'd  turned  all  the  lamps  on,  to  give  him  another 
glimpse  of  this  green  crawling  mist.  There  are  three 
steps  to  go  down.    On  the  steps  lay  a  dead  Chinaman!" 

"A  dead  Chinaman?" 

"A  dead  Chinaman !" 

"Doctor  seen  them  ?"  rapped  Smith. 

"Yes,  a  local  man.  He  was  out  of  his  depth,  I  could 
see;  contradicted  himself  three  times.  But  there's  no 
nod  for  another  opinion — until  we  get  the  coroner's!" 

"And  Croxted?" 

March  29 


Out  over  the  table  billowed  a  sort  of  yellowish  green 
cloud,  an  oily  vapor.      "Run,  Smith!  "  I 
screamed,  "the  door,  for  your  life!  " 

into  the  shadows  of  the  hall  I  divined  that  he,  too, 
wondered  at  their  absence.  We  entered  Sir  Lionel's 
study — an  apartment  which  I  despair  of  describing. 

Nayland  Smith's  words,  "an  earthquake  at  Sotheby's 
auction  rooms,"  leaped  to  my  mind  at  once,  for  the  place 
was  simply  stacked  with  curious  litter,  loot  of  Africa, 
Mexico,  and  Persia.  In  a  clearing  by  the  hearth  a 
gas  stove  stood  upon  a  packing  case,  and  about  it  lay 
a  number  of  utensils  for  camp  cookery.  The  odor  of 
rotting  vegetation,  mingled  with  the  insistent  perfume 
of  the  strange  night-blooming  flowers,  was  borne  in 
through  the  open  window. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor,  beside  an  overturned 
sarcophagus,  lay  a  figure  in  a  neutral-colored  dressing 
gown,  face  downward,  the  arms  thrust  forward  and 
over  the  side  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummy  case. 

My  friend  advanced  and  knelt  beside  the  dead  man. 
.  "Good  God !" 

OMITH  sprang  upright  and  turned  with  an  extraor- 
^  dinary  expression  to  Inspector  Weymouth. 

"You  do  not  know  Sir  Lionel  Barton  by  sight?"  he 
rapped. 

"No,"  began  Weymouth,  "but — " 

"This  is  not  Sir  Lionel !    This  is  Strozza  the  sec- 
retary !" 
"What !"  shouted  Weymouth. 

"Where  is  the  other — the  Chinaman — quick!"  cried 
Smith. 

"I  have  had  him  left  where  he  was  found,  on  the 
conservatory  steps,"  said  the  inspector. 

Smith  ran  across  the  room  to  where,  beyond  the 
open  door,  a  glimpse  might  be  obtained  of  stacked-up 


curiosities.  Holding  back  the  curtain  to  allow  more 
light  to  penetrate,  he  bent  forward  over  a  crumpled  up 
figure  which  lay  upon  the  steps  below. 

"It  is!"  he  cried  loudly.  "It  is  Sir  Lionel's  servant— 
Kwee!" 

Weymouth  and  I  looked  at  one  another  across  the 
body  of  the  Italian,  then  our  eyes  turned  together  to 
where  my  friend,  grim  faced,  stood  over  the  dead 
Chinaman.  A  breeze  whispered  through  the  leaves, 
a  great  wave  of  exotic  perfume  swept  from  the  open 
window  toward  the  curtained  doorway. 

It  was  a  breath  of  the  East — the  inscrutable  East 
which  had  stretched  out  a  yellow  hand  to  the  West. 
It  was  symbolic  of  the  subtle,  intangible  power  mani- 
fested in  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  as  Nayland  Smith— lean, 
agile,  bronzed  with  the  suns  of  Burma — was  symbolic 
of  the  clean  British  efficiency  which  sought  to  combat 
the  insidious  enemy. 

"/"\NE  thing  is  evident,"  said  Smith.   "No  one  in  the 
house,  Strozza  excepted,  knew  that  Sir  Lionel 
was  absent." 

"How  do  you  arrive  at  that?"  asked  Weymouth. 
"The  servants  in  the  hall  are  bewailing  him  as  dead. 
If  they  had  seen  him  go  out  they  would  know  that  it 
must  be  some  one  else  who  lies  here." 
"What  about  the  Chinaman?" 

"Since  there  is  no  other  means  of  entrance  to  the 
conservatory  save  through  the  study,  Kwee  must  have 
hidden  himself  there  at  some  time  when  his  master 
was  absent  from  this  room." 

"Croxted  found  the  communicating  door  closed. 
What  killed  the  Chinaman?" 

"Both  Miss  Edmonds  and 
Croxted  found  the  study  door 
locked  from  the  inside.  What 
killed  Strozza?"  retorted  Smith. 

"You  will  have  noted,"  con- 
tinued the  inspector,  "that  tin 
secretary  is  wearing  Sir  Lionel's 
dressing  gown.  It  was  seeing  him 
in  that  as  she  looked  in  at  the 
window  which  led  Miss  Edmonds 
to  mistake  him  for  her  employer 
— and  consequently  to  put  us  on 
the  wrong  scent." 

"He  wore  it  in  order  that  any- 
body looking  in  at  the  window 
would  be  sure  to  make  that  mis- 
take!"  rapped  Smith. 
"Why?"  I  asked. 
"Because  he  came  here  for  a 
felonious  purpose.    See?"  Smith 
stooped  and  took  up  several  tools 
from  the  litter  on  the  floor.  "There 
lies  the  lid.    He  came  to  open  the 
sarcophagus.   It  contained  the  mummy  of  some 
notable  person  who  flourished  under  Meneptah 
II ;  and  Sir  Lionel  told  me  that  a  number  of 
valuable  ornaments  and  jewels  probably  were 
secreted  among  the  wrappings.    He  proposed 
to  open  the  thing  and  to  submit  the  entire  con- 
tents to  examination  to-night.    He  evidently 
changed  his  mind — fortunately  for  himself." 

RAN  my  fingers  through  my  hair  in  per- 
plexity. 

"Then  what  has  become  of  the  mummy?" 
Nayland  Smith  laughed  dryly. 
"It  has  vanished  in  the  form  of  a  green  vapor 
apparently,"  he  said.  "Look  at  Strozza's  face  !" 
He  turned  the  body  over,  and  used  as  I  was  to  such 
spectacles,  the  contorted  features  of  the  Italian  filled 
me  with  horror,  so  suggestive  were  they  of  a  death 
more  than  ordinarily  violent.  I  pulled  aside  the  dress- 
ing gown  and  searched  the  body  for  marks,  but  failed 
to  find  any.  Nayland  Smith  crossed  the  room,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  detective,  carried  Kwee,  the  Chinaman, 
into  the  study  and  laid  him  fully  in  the  light.  His 
puckered  yellow  face  presented  a  sight  even  more  awful 
than  the  other,  and  his  blue  lips  were  drawn  back,  ex- 
posing both  upper  and  lower  teeth.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence,  but  his 
limbs,  like  Strozza's,  had  been 
tortured  during  his  mortal 
struggles  into  unnatural  pos- 
tures. 

The  breeze  was  growing 
higher,  and  p  u  n  gent  odor 
waves  from  the  damp  shrub- 
bery, bearing,  too,  the  op- 
pressive  sweetness   of  the 

creeping  plant,  swept  constantly  through  the  open 
window.  Inspector  Weymouth  carefully  relighted  his 
cigar. 

"I'm  with  you  thus  far,  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said.  "Stroz- 
za, knowing  Sir  Lionel  to  be  absent,  locked  himself  in 
here  to  rifle  the  mummy  case,  for  Croxted,  entering  by 
way  of  the  window,  found  the  key  on  the  inside. 
Strozza  didn't  know  that  the  Chinaman  was  hidden  in 
the  conservatory — " 

"And  Kwee  did  not  dare  to  show  himself,  because 
he  too  was  there  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his 
own,"  interrupted  Smith. 

"Having  got  the  lid  off — something — somebody — " 

"Suppose  we  say  the  mummy !" 

Inspector  Weymouth  laughed  uneasily. 

"Well,  sir,  something  that  vanished   from  a  locked 

(  Continued  on  page  27  ) 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
half  a  century  ago,  turned  a 
rime  in  one  of  his  most  splendid 
satirical  humors.  Where,  in  his  day, 
fifty  thousand  patriots  waited  with  bent  and  expectant 
heads  to  lie  '"ninted,"  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  in  this  year  of  grace  and  our  twenty-eighth 
President,  holding  their  breaths  for  the  "ile"  to  drop; 
and  the  mind  of  every  one  of  them  is  set  on  "Jaalam 
P'int"  ;  albeit  "the  lighthouse"  may  mean  anything  from 
a  Cabinet  portfolio  or  ambassadorship  down  to  a  job  of 
inspecting  furniture. 

From  that  night  in  November  last,  when  the  United 
States  learned  that  it  had  elected  Woodrow  Wilson 
President,  the  patriots  began  making  themselves  known 
to  the  National  Democratic  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee as  an  organization  and  the  individual  members 
thereof  up  to  inauguration  day  had  received  from 
spoils  seekers  not  less  than  150,000  letters  of  appli- 
cation. 

Here,  for  the  comfort  or  discomfiture  of  the  patriots, 
the  fact  might  as  well  be  mentioned  that  the  President 
has  in  his  power  the  filling  of  only,  and  exactly,  10,064 
offices — 1,058  in  Washington,  the  remainder  throughout 
the  country  and  beyond  the  seas.  The  262,608  other 
Federal  positions  fall  within  the  barriers  of  civil- 
service  law.  There  are  not  a  few  statesmen  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  "the  faithful"  have  gone  mad. 

HEARKEN  to  this  excerpt  from  a  modest  patriot's 
application,  and  mark  the  date : 

"San  Francisco,  Nov.  9,  1912. 
"Gentlemen — I  hereby  make  application  for  the  post 
of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  or  St.  Peters- 
burg. I  am  a  Democrat  who  has  fought  and  bled  for 
the  party,  and  I  and  my  friends  feel  that  I  am  entitled 
to  a  reward  commensurate  with  the  services  I  have 
performed  in  its  behalf.  .  .  .  But  if  the  posts  which 
I  have  mentioned  have  been  promised  to  others.  .  .  . 
[Seven  typewritten  pages  then  reveal  by  slow  degrees 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  a  district  attorney- 
ship.] In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bard : 

"T  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice 

Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  ureal.' 

"Respectfully,  ." 

It  seems  incredible  in  "this  piping  time  of  peace" 
that  the  author  of  such  an  epistle  could  be  at  large, 
but  he  is  very  largely  at  large  in  bis  native  city  of 
San  Francisco.  I  have  suppressed  only  his  name  and 
three  thousand  words  of  his  political  war  record.  But 
did  you  not  note  the  presence  of  redoubtable  "fought 
and  bled"  and  the  robustious  form  of  "a  reward 
commensurate"  ? 

NOW  writes  a  denizen  of  altitudinous  Denver, 
who  took  five  days  from  the  date  of  election  to 
decide  how  best  to  commit  himself  to  the  devilish  little 
god  in  the  inkwell : 

"Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  13,  1912. 
".  .  .  We  have  here  in  Colorado  some  very  peculiar 
Democrats ;  they  are  Democrats  when  everything  comes 
their  way,  and  when  things  don't  come  their  way,  they 
bolt ;  and  then  we  have  other  Democrats  that  are  Demo- 
crats for  the  money  they  can  make  out  of  it.  I  am  not 
one  of  these  who  cares  to  make  money  out  of  politics, 
but  for  the  sake  of  pride.  .  .  ." 

That  Denverite  would  be  pleased  to  add  to  the  in- 
come of  his  real-estate  business  "not  less  than  $4,000 
a  year"  from  his  Uncle  Samuel's  strong  box. 

"I  want  such  a  job,"  he  puts  it,  "as  wouldn't  inter- 
fere with  my  private  affairs  or  take  me  away  from 
Denver  much." 


Spoils   and  Patriots 


WILLIAM 


By 
BROWN 


MELONEY 


If  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 
Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kinder  'nint, 

By  gittin '  you  inside  the  lighthouse 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  P'int. 

— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

This  is  the  meat  of  seven  pages  of  a  most  seriously 
intended  application  for  a  "postermastership" : 

"Pine  Blufk,  Ark.,  Nov.  y,  1912. 

"...  I  have  done  as  much  for  the  cause  as  any  man 
in  the  State — paid  my  dollar,  voted  one  vote  for  Wil- 
son, and  yelled  like  hell  when  he  was  elected.  .  .  ." 

This  Coraopolitan  "worker's"  pen,  or  foot,  slipped, 
and  in  the  final  line  he  undoubtedly  and  unconsciously 
tells  the  truth : 

"CoraoI'olis,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1912. 
".  .  .  Please  en  form  me  at  once  who  will  lie  entrusted 
With  the  Endorsements  for  Apointments  under  the  New 

Administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  expect  to  be 
a  Aplicant  for  Post  Mas- 
ter of  Coraopolis.  I  have 
been  a  DEMOCRAT  all 
My  Life,  allways  took  an 
active  Part  and  Worked 
the  Party  at  all  Times.  .  .  ." 

When  the  mail  brought 
this  pure  gem  of  subtle 
thought  to  the  national 
headquarters  only  the  tele- 
graph was  considered  com- 
petent and  worthy  to  carry 
an  answer : 

"Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 

"Nov.  15,  1912. 
"...  I  told  you  by  Leter 
We  was  going  to  win.  You 
cant  beat  us  Democrats 
when  we  get  Started.  We 
Ever  see  a  scairt  wolf  run. 
You  Bet  they  can  run  some.  Well,  I  didnt  took  my  pen 
in  hand  to  rite  about  wolves.  I  got  only  one  eye,  but  I'm 
a  good  Democrat  of  the  tribe  what  comes  frum  Ver- 
mont and  I'm  out  for  to  get  the  Falls  Post  Office.  But 
I  only  got  one  eye  and  I  got  to  get  another.  I  can  see 
outen  thet  one  eye  like  a  lynx  can  see  outen  two  good 
ones  and  lynxes  can  see  some,  but  maybe  the  president 
mought  think  a  Post  Master  ought  to  hev  two  eyes 
which  is  a  way  a  lot  of  folks  thinks,  but  they  aint  right. 
So  ther  aint  no  slip  up  on  this  I'm  going  to  get  thet 
other  eye.  The  druggist  down  to  the  Main  street  has 
got  a  lot  of  new  glass  eyes  and  he  is  asking  ten  dollars 
for  a  big  blue  one  and  that  is  the  one  I  want.  I  got 
five  dollars  but  I  want  you  to  send  me  the  other  five 
quick.  He  is  going  to  save  thet  eye  for  me  and  when 
I  get  it  I  can  put  up  as  good  a  show  as  any  dam  repub- 
lican in  the  whole  of  Bingham  county.  You  bet  your 
pile  I  can  run  thet  Post  Office  and  I'll  fire  out  every 
dam  republican  and  mormon  out  of  it.  .  .  ." 

CMVE  dollars  was  telegraphed  to  that  patriot  forth- 
*■  with.  Accompanying  the  remittance  were  full  and 
complete  instructions  not  to  buy  the  blue  glass  eye,  but  to 
invest  the  whole  amount  in  "redeye,"  or  whatever  else 
snake  poison  is  called  in  Idaho,  and  drink  to  the  honor 
and  power  of  Vermont  and  the  party. 

The  National  Committee's  correspondents  have  not 
been  confined  to  men.  There  are  female  patriots,  too, 
as  witness : 

"ROBBINSDALE,  III.,  Nov.  23,  1912. 

".  .  .  My  husband  has  died  and  left  me  a  widow,  but 
I  have  an  idea  and  a  little  printing  plant  which  my 
deceased  husband  also  left  me.  The  idea  is  like  this 
and  it  is  my  idea,  and  I  have  just  come  from  the  rail- 
road station  where  I  have  examined  every  barel  of  ti.at 
cemment.  There  is  a  hundred  t  irels  of  that  cemment 
over  there  and  that  cemn.oni  has  been  standing  out  in 
the  rain  for  nigh  six  months  and  is  all  wet  on  the  out- 
side and  the  railroad  will  let  it  go  cheap.  The  inside 
is  all  right  and  I  guess"  there  is  seventy  or  75  barels  of 


can  run  like  scairt  wolves. 


good  cemment  on  the  inside  that  aint 
wet  and  if  you  will  send  me  seventy- 
five  dollars  right  away  I  can  get  that 
cemment.  I  will  build  a  nice  little 
cemment  building  with  it  that  fire  wont  burn  and  then 
you  can  have  me  apointed  post  master  and  I  will  keep 
the  post  office  in  the  cemment  building  and  wont  charge 
the  government  one  cent  for  rent.  It  will  be  a  safe  cem- 
ment building  rent  free.  I  can  put  my  printing  plant  in 
the  rear  and  live  with  it  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  My 
deceased  husband  was  a  republican  but  I  am  going  to 
vote  a  democrat  ticket  when  I  get  round  to  it  for  I'm 
going  to  have  a  vote  and  dont  you  forget  it  and  we 
need  a  change  in  Robbinsdale  and  dont  forget  that. 
Now  if  you  mean  what  you  say  about  running  things 
right  and  on  the  square  and  with  econnomy  you  will  send 
that  money  to  me  and  let  me  build  the  post  office.  .  .  ." 

ANOTHER  woman  paused  long  enough  in  New  York 


en  route  to  Germany  to  write  a  ten-page  "note,"  of 


which  the  following  is  an  excerpt : 

"New  York,  Nov.  15,  1912. 
".  ■.  .  I  feel  so  sure  of  being  remembered  that  I  am 
going  to  visit  my  relatives  in  Germany,  because  I  can't 
go  for  four  years  when  I  get  working  in  the  new 
administration ;  and  I  am  unemployed  for  the  winter 
any  way.  It  is  my  intention  to  be  back  by  March  I 
or  within  a  few  days  after.  .  .  ." 

So  many — the  majority  of  the  patriots,  in  fact — are 
seeking  post-office  appointments.  Thus  their  applica- 
tions weirdly  run : 

"Norman,  Okla.,  Nov.  7,  1912. 
"Gentelmen — As  the  Battle  is  over  and  we  have  won 
by  such  an  over  whelm  majority,  i,  can  not  express 
how  thankful  i  am  And  i  hope  that  we  as  Democrats 
show  the  Peo,  of  this  great  Land  There  is  Others  who 
if  they  have  a  chance  can  Run  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  republicans.  And  i  am  confident  that 
Woodrow  Willson  &  Marshall  Will  prove  to  be  as  good 
as  Taft  or  Teddy  Roosenvelt  Now  as  ther  will  be  a 
change  in  the  Post  Offices  i  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
favor  to  tell  me  when  theas  changes  will  be  made  and 
who  would  be  the  proper  person  to  make  aplication 
for  the  office  as  i  want  the  Post  Office  Here  at  Nor- 
man. .  .  .  Hopping  to  hear  as  Convient 
"Verry  Respectfully, 


"P.  S.  N.  B.  And  dont  want  to  make  Anna  unfit 
Petition." 

"Owens,  Wis.,  Dec.  19. 
"...  I  am  a  original  Willson  Democrat.  I  am  a  strong 
admirrer  and  suporter.  I 
want  the  post  office  here. 
A  damned  black  republi- 
can has  it  now.  In  Vesti- 
gate  my  Abillity  and  Mer- 
rits.  .  .  ." 

"Pine  Bush,  N.  Y., 
"Nov.  6,  1912. 
"...  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  worked  hard  for 
Willsons  election  in  our 
district  of  the  town  of 
Crawford,  but  I  am  a 
Democrat  and  I  am  proud 
of  polotics  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  party.  .  .  .  Now 
there  will  no  doubt  be 
many  changes  under  the 
administration,  of  Mr. 
Willson,  and  one  of  the 
principle     ones     will  no 

doubt  be  the  removal,  of  the  Republican  Post  Masters, 
and  I  think  this  change  is  for  or  will,  be  for  the  best. 
I  want  the  appointment  for  our  village.  I  may  be  quite 
a  ways  a  head,  but  might  better  be  a  head  than  to  late, 
as  there  are  several  going  to  try  for  it  right  away.  If 
you  can  do  nothing  for  me  turn  this  letter  over  to  some 
one  who  will.  .  .  ." 

"Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  Jan.  13,  1913. 
"...  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Postmaster 
in  our  City.  ...  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
some  of  the  letters  of  endorsements  that  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  did  not  solicit  them  personally.  I  dropped 
them  a  letter,  and  asked  them  to  reply  if  they  felt 
like  it.  .  .  ." 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  "rejoise"  with  a  patriot 
of  Salt —    No;  Lost  Creek:         (Concluded  on  page  22) 
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Memories  of  the  Players 


II 


Grandma  Gilbert 


~*  Mrs.  Gilbert 

and 

James  Lewis 

Their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live 


i  r  ■  ^HERE  are  in  each  of  the  vocations  of  art 
*  I  exceptional  persons  who  diffuse  happiness  and 
win  affection.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  as  an  actress,  was 
one  of  them.  Wherever  she  became  known  she  was 
not  only  admired  but  loved.  Her  acting  delighted  every- 
body who  saw  it — equally  the  many  who  do  not  examine 
acting  but  merely  perceive  it,  and  the  few  who  analyze 
it.  Character,  humor,  piquancy  of  spirit,  and  flexibil- 
ity and  finish  of  execution  were  among  the  salient  com- 
ponents of  her  art,  but  deeply  interfused  with  all  the 
attributes  of  that  art  there  was  a  charm  of  personality, 
deeply  felt  but  not  easy  to  define.  She  was  strongly 
individual  and  delightfully  genuine.  Her  auditors  be- 
came her  friends.  Those  persons  to  whom  she  was  in- 
timately known  discerned  the  reason  for  this  in  her 
pleasing  eccentricity,  sturdy  independence,  inveterate 
resolution,  and  dauntless  courage,  combined  with  integ- 
rity, a  sensitive,  sympathetic  temperament,  a  kind  heart, 
and  gentle,  winning  manners.  She  was  not  only  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  dramatic  performers,  she  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  of  women./ 

ON  THE  STAGE  IN  WILLIAM  IV's  REIGN 

XTV/TRS.  GILBERT'S  maiden  name  was  Hartley.  Her 
L^l-  mother's  maiden  name  was  Colbourne.  Her  father, 
Samuel  Hartley,  was  a  printer.  /  She  was  born  in 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England,  on  October  21,  1822. 
In  childhood  she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  London, 
and  there  she  was  trained  as  a  dancer,  in  which  capac- 
ity, when  about  twelve  years  old,  she  began  her  stage 
career  at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket — the 
house  which  was  renamed  Her  Majesty's  in  1837  after 
Victoria  became  Queen.  Seventy  years  on  the  stage! 
Many  thousand  theatregoers  of  the  present  treas- 
ure performances  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  as  things  almost  of 
yesterday ;  few,  I  fancy,  realize  that  she  was  dancing 
for  a  living  before  young  Victoria  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  In  1847  she  became  the  wife  of  George 
H.  Gilbert,  with  whom,  after  two  years  of  dancing  in 
the  English  Provincial  theatres,  she  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  in  New  York,  October  21,  1849,  and  going 
at  once  into  what  was  then  the  Far  West — the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Her  early  experience  of  the  American 
theatre  was  gained  chiefly  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Louisville.  In  1864  she  came  to 
New  York;  in  1869  she  joined  Augustin  Daly's  com- 
pany, with  which  she  remained  associated  till  its  dis- 
ruption, on  the  death  of  that  manager  in  1899,  and  the 
remainder  of  her  professional  career,  ending  only  with 
her  life,  was  passed  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman.  She  died,  suddenly,  in  the  old  Sher- 
man House,  Chicago,  on  December  2,  1904. 

In  the  days  when  I  began  playgoing  in  New  York, 
fifty-four  years  ago  (continuing  a  custom  begun  when, 
in  boyhood,  I  used  to  scare  up  a  quarter,  by  any  labor 
I  could  do,  and  repair  to  the  gallery  of  the  old  Museum 
in  Boston),  the  days  when  the  first  Broadway  Theatre 
was  in  Broadway  near  Anthony,  now  Worth,  Street, 
and  Wallack's  Theatre  was  near  Broome  Street,  |  the** 
reigning  "old  woman"  of  the  stage  was  Mrs.  Vernon ; 


By    WILLIAM  WINTER 


and  a  charming  lady  she  was,  and  a  delightful  actress. 
I  had  not  seen  any  player  who  was  her  equal  in  such 
parts  as  Temperance  in  "The  Country  Squire,"  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  if 
any  person  then  had  told  me  that  she  would  be  sur- 
passed, or  even  equaled,  in  her  line,  I  should  have 
deemed  the  statement  ridiculous.  1  lived  to  see  her 
best  performances  excelled  by  those  of  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
Indeed,  the  period  which  saw  not  only  Mrs.  Vernon 
but  Mrs.  Germon,  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Judah,  Mrs.  Chip- 
pendale, Mrs.  Hind,  Mrs.  Mestayer,  Mrs.  Vincent,  Mary 
Carr,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Billington,  and 
Mme.  Ponisi,  saw  no  superior  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  her 
peculiar  realm  of  art. 

A  BRILLIANT  ACTRESS  ',  A  GREAT-HEARTED  WOMAN 

T  SAW  Mrs.  Gilbert  for  the  first  time  on  September 
*  19,  1864,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  when, 
making  her  first  appearance  in  the  capital,  she  acted  a 
minor  part,  Baroness  Freitenhosen,  in  a  farcical  comedy 
by  the  Countess  of  GifTord  ( Mrs.  Dufferin,  the  poet 
who  wrote  "I'm  sittin'  on  the  stile,  Mary"),  called 
"Finesse."  The  Olympic  (the  second  theatre  of  that 
name  in  New  York,  the  first  having  been  Mitchell's 
Olympic)  had  been  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  but  in  1863 
it  was  leased  by  John  Duff  for  Mrs.  John  Wood — that 
most  joyous  and  dazzling  of  female  comedians,  that 
incarnation  of  frolic! — who  figured  as  manager  of  it, 
and  it  was  under  Mrs.  Wood's  management  that  Mrs. 
Gilbert  was  introduced  to  New  York.  Her  advent  did 
not  attract  special  notice.  Later  I  saw  her  as  Mrs. 
Gamp,  as  Betsy  Trotwood,  and  as  Mrs.  Wilfer — all 
characters  from  Dickens.  In  all  of  them  she  was  true 
to  the  originals.  As  Betsy  Trotwood  she  was  perfection. 
/  One  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  her  earlier 
professional  life  was  gained  by  her  perfect  impersona- 
tion of  the  aristocratic,  formidable  Marquise  de  St. 
Maur,  given  at  George  Wood's  Broadway  Theatre, 
August  5,  1867,  when  Robertson's  comedy  of  "Caste" 
was  first  introduced  to  the  American  stage  by  the  come- 
dian Florence.  An  extraordinary  achievement  of  her 
later  career  was  the  wonderful  impersonation  of  Hester 
Dethridge — in  a  play  based  on  the  great  novel  of  "Man 
and  Wife,"  by  Wilkie  Collins — a  furtive,  stealthy,  glid- 
ing type  of  secretive  insanity,  which  she  suffused  with 
a  fearfully  sinister  spirit,  evincing  rare  power  of  im- 
agination. Her  range  of  parts  was  exceptionally  wide, 
for  she  acted  with  equal  felicity  the  Widow  Warren 
in  "The  Love  Chase,"  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  "The  Rivals," 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  sagacious,  peremptory,  satirical 
matron — a  combination  of  domestic  martinet  and  moral 
regulator,  wide-awake  to  the  foibles  of  truant  husbands 
and  the  pranks  of  mischievous  young  persons — was  con- 
summately personated  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  therein  as- 
sumed a  character  absolutely  antagonistic  to  her  own./ 
In  one  important  expedient  of  acting  she  was  pre- 
eminently expert — the  use  of  time.  It  was  a  technical 
education  to  watch  and  study  her  employment  in  speech, 
movement,  and  gesture,  of  pause,  rapidity,  or  delibera- 
tion. She  never  obtruded  herself.  Each  of  her  per- 
formances possessed  the  invaluable  attribute  of  seeming 
inevitability.  What  she  did  she  made  to  seem  exactly- 
right  to  be  done. 

j  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  known  hardship  and  had  not  for- 
gotten it.  She  was  ever  practically  charitable.  Her 
sympathy  with  others,  particularly  with  the  young,  was 
deep  and  quick ;  she  was  always  ready  and  glad  to 
1)  speak  the  word  of  genial  encouragement  to  inexperi- 
ence, and  to  reenforce  it  by  shrewd  and  wise  advice. 
Her  views  of  life  and  its  duties  were  eagerly  optimistic. 
Her  intelligence  was  alert,  her  perception  keen,  and 
she  kept  pace  with  every  movement  of  thought  and 
enterprise  that  was  proceeding  around  her.  She  was 
not  free  from  trouble,  but  she  was  reticent ;  she  kept  her 
sadness  to  herself  and  looked  on  the  world  with  a  smile. 
Her  gayety  was  spontaneous,  and  it  was  exhilarating. 
To  be  in  company  with  her  was  always  to  be  cheeredy 

IDLENESS   SHE   FOUND  IRKSOME 

/"\NE  of  the  merriest  times  that  I  recall  was  a  week 
passed  in  the  hospitable  old  city  of  Dublin  in  1888, 
when  every  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  excursion 
with  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Ada  Rehan,  to  visit  places  of 
interest  in  the  storied  Irish  capital.  Together  we  saw 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Moore;  the  birthplace  of 
Wellington;  the  time-worn  pulpit  in  which  Dean  Swift 
preached,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (it  had  been  laid 
on  its  side,  as  an  old  piece  of  lumber)  ;  the  inscriptions 
marking  the  tombs  of  the  gloomy  Dean  and  his  "Stella" ; 
the  antiquities  of  Trinity  College ;  the  scene — Thomas 
Street — of  the  betrayal  and  capture  of  that  romantic 
patriot,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ;  and  many  other  nota- 
ble scenes  and  relics.  Great  was  Mrs.  Gilbert's  delight 
when,  in  Glasnevin — whither  we  had  gone  to  see  the 
monuments  commemorative  of  Curran,  Grattan,  and 
O'Connell — I  was  blandly  swindled  by  the  genial  Hiber- 
nian guide  to  whom  I  had  given  a  liberal  tip,  unguard- 


edly asking  him  to  direct  us  to  the  tomb  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  "Up  that  way,"  he  said,  pointing  north,  "and  a 
grand  one  it  is."  1  had  forgotten  that  Glasnevin  is  a 
modern  necropolis,  and  that  gay  Sir  Richard  died  in 
Wales  and  was  entombed  there,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  explored  Glasnevin  in  vain,  in  quest  of 
that  "grand"  sepulcher  of  the  merry,  gentle  humorist, 
and  I  can  still  hear  Mrs.  Gilbert's  laughter  when  sud- 
denly I  remembered  the  fact  of  his  burial  elsewhere, 
and  realized  the  guide's  ready  duplicity. 
f  It  was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  that  she  de- 
sired to  be  always  at  work,  and  she  was  uneasy  when 
absent  from  the  theatre.  When  Daly  revived  "London 
Assurance,"  in  1896-97,  she  was  much  dissatisfied  at 
being  out  of  the  bill,  and  she  appeared  at  rehearsal  to 
complain  because  she  had  not  been  cast.  "But,"  ex- 
postulated Daly,  "there's  nothing  in  it  for  you."  "Well," 
she  answered,  "you've  got  a  dance  in  it;  let  me  dance. 
I'll  come  in  as  an  old  maid  of  the  neighborhood;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  can  dance  as  well  as  anybody  you  ever 
i.  saw !"  And,  though  then  seventy-five  years  old,  she  had 
her  way.  Daly  closed  the  third  act  of  "London  Assur- 
ance"— a  play  which  he  had  rearranged  in  four  acts — 
with  the  old  dance  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert — a  perfect  picture  of  the  times,  in  wide-flounced, 
dark-green  crinoline,  her  dear  old  face  framed  in  quaint, 
bobbing,  corkscrew  curls— participated  in  it,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  unbounded  delight  of  the  audiences,  dancing 
with  all  the  vigor,  dexterity,  and  grace  of  youth.j 


AGE  COULD   NOT   WITHER  HER 


V 


I  T  WAS  one  of  Daly's  customs  to  assemble  friends 
around  him,  toward  twelve  o'clock  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year,  at  a  supper  in  what  he  called  the  "Woffing- 
ton  Room"  in  his  theatre,  and  it  was  often  my  privilege 
to  be  one  of  his  guests.  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  always  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  company,  impressing 
by  the  gentleness,  grace,  and  native  dignity  of  her  de- 
meanor, charming  by  her  sweetness  of  feeling  and  her 
blithe  conversation,  and  delighting  by  her  exquisite,  old- 
fashioned,  high-bred  courtesy.  Once  Joseph  Jefferson 
came,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  seated  beside  him  at  the 
table — a  combination  and  a  contrast  delightful  to  see. 
Both  their  faces  were  bright  with  keen  intelligence  and 
sweetly  smiling  humor,  and  when  Jefferson  playfully 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  act  with  her,  it 
was  amusing  to  observe  how  instantaneously  each  of 
them  assumed  a  different  facial  expression  and  a  quaint, 
homely  manner — the  brilliant  comedian  turning  toward 
the  brilliant  actress  and  exclaiming  in  the  comic  voice 
of  the  half-frozen,  self-important  Grumio :  "A  fire, 
good  Curtis — prithee,  cast  on  no  water!"  and  the  "old 
woman"  promptly  replying,  in  the  brusque  tones  of 
Curtis:  "There's  fire  ready!    How  near  is  our  master?" 

/  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  remarkable,  even  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life,  for  mental  vigor  and  a  youthful,  blithe  spirit. 

£"Time  spares  the  pyramids  and  Dejazet."  She  never 
grew  old ;  she  would  not  surrender  to  age.  She  was 
amusing  and  sometimes,  unconsciously,  a  little  pathetic, 
in  her  politely  blunt  resentment  of  any  intimation  that 


James  Lewis  as  Gunnion  in  "The  Squire" 

"Lord  bless  my  eyesight,  there's  Parson 
Dormer  a-drinkin'  a  mug  0'  milk 
as  nat'ral  as  may  be" 
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Used  by  Every  Nation 


77f#  a^opi  original  clippings  come  from  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Rou- 
mania,  Holland,  Denmark,  South  America,  South  Africa,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.    They  come  from  wherever  automobiles  are  in  use 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  as  popular 
and  prominent  in  foreign  countries  as  it  is 
in  America. 

And  in  America  over  90%  of  all  this 
season's  high  priced  cars  will  be  equipped 
with  a  Warner  Auto-Meter. 

Read  the  above  clippings.  These  were 
cut  from  all  of  the  important  and  leading 
foreign  automobile  publications.  They 
were  all  taken  from  current  issues. 

Here  you  see  Warner  conspicuously 
mentioned  and  specified  in  practically  every 
civilized  tongue  under  the  sun. 

The  majority  of  the  world's  leading 
automobile  manufacturers  have  adopted  and 
endorsed  the  Warner  Auto-Meter.  All  of 
these  big  producers  are  proud  of  Warner 
equipment.   That  is  why  they  mention  it 


in  all  of  their  advertising  and  catalogues. 

Warner  superiority  is  conceded  all  over 
the  world.  Warner  standing  is  recognized 
and  understood  wherever  you  find  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  indus- 
try's standard  speed  and  mileage  indicator. 

The  Warner  is  built  on  the  famous 
magnetic  principle.  According  to  all  indi- 
cations over  85%  of  all  the  speedometers 
made  for  1913  will  be  made  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Over  400,000  of  this  season's  cars  will 
be  equipped  with  a  magnetic  speedometer. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  Warner  on  your 
automobile.  You  find  it  on  most  of  the 
high  grade  cars  made.  If  there  is  not,  insist 
on  one. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

International  Service 
Service  stations  in  all  the  prirv'    1  -ities  all  over  the  world 
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A  Royal  Triumph 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter's  position  abroad  is  matchless,  just  as  its  record,  recognition  and  reputa- 
tion is  beyond  reproach  in  this  country.    Wherever  you  find  automobiles  you  find 
Warners  giving  accurate  speed  and  mileage  service 

Just  as  America  is  leading  the  world  in 
the  production  and  quality  of  automobiles, 
so  does  the  American  made  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  lead  the  world  in  speedometer  prefer- 
ence, performance,  service  and  reliability. 

We  have  never  conducted  an  active 
campaign  or  made  any  special  attempt  to 
invade  the  European  market.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  our 
entire  output  has  always  been  consumed 
by  America. 

Thus  the  Warner  success  on  the  conti- 
nent is  due,  purely,  simply  and  solely  to  the 
unapproachable  position  it  has  justly  gained 
in  America. 

Europeans  who  purchase  American  made 
cars  (which  they  do  by  the  ship  load)  insist 
on  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  just  as  they  in- 
sist on  a  certain  magneto,  bearings,  axles  or 
certain  standard  steels. 

The  distinguished  European  families 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

International  Service 
Service  stations  in  all  the  principal  cities  all  over  the  world 


make  it  a  rule  to  have  their  cars  Warner 
equipped.  Scores  of  foreign  cars  are 
equipped  with  Warners  by  "Royal  Com- 
mand." The  list  of  royal,  titled  and  famous 
families  from  all  over  the  world,  whose  cars 
are  equipped  with  Warner  Auto-Meters, 
reads  like  a  Blue  Book. 

Primarily  the  success  of  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  is  the  result  of  being  built  on 
the  scientifically  correct  principle — the  mag- 
netic principle.  Over  85%  of  all  the  speed- 
ometers that  are  to  be  made  this  year,  will 
be  built  on  this  principle. 

Over  90%  of  all  the  high  priced  cars 
that  have  standard  equipment  for  1913  are 
equipped  with  Warners. 

208  out  of  214  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  selected  the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer for  their  1913  equipment. 

Literature  on  request. 
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perhaps  she  might  require  attention  or  assistance.  I 
remember  the  look  of  surprise  that  she  turned  upon  me 
when  I  offered  to  assist  her  to  enter  a  New  York  street 
car.  She  keenly  appreciated  every  mark  of  respect 
and  kindness,  but  she  sturdily  insisted  on  being  as 
brisk  as  the  youngest  and  able  to  care  for  herself  on 
all  occasions.  I  heard  her  one  evening  at  a  railway 
station  in  Edinburgh  scolding  a  young  actor  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  she  was  traveling  for  having  secured 
a  cab  for  her  use.  "How  dare  you,  sir  I"  she  was  say- 
ing; "how  dare  you!  Do  you  suppose  I'm  an  old  woman 
and  need  anybody  to  take  care  of  me?  How  do  you 
know  I  wanted  a  cab  at  all?  There — you  are  a  dear, 
good,  bad  boy.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Don't  you  ever 
do  it  again!"    And  away  she  drove."^ 

The  designation  "Grandma"  was  first  given  to  Mrs. 
Gilbert  by  Daly,  who  also  sometimes  called  her  "Nan." 
The  play  of  "Granny"  was  written  for  her  use  by  the 
late  Clyde  Fitch.  (The  -plan  that  she  should  make  a 
farewell  starring  tour,  in  a  play  called  "Grandma,"  was 
first  suggested  to  her  by  my  son,  Mr.  Jefferson  Win- 
ter, more  than  two  years  earlier.)  The 
part  that  she  acted  in  it,  Mrs.  Emerson, 
was  the  last  in  which  she  ever  appeared. 
Her  last  performance  of  it  was  given  De- 
cember I,  1904,  at  Powers's  Theatre,  Chi- 
cago. She  died  the  next  day.  "Granny" 
is  a  thin  play,  but  the  indomitable  actress, 
skilled  in  the  art  to  create  and  sustain 
illusion,  made  much  out  of  little,  while  her 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  her 
acute  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  human  life  enabled  her  to  emphasize 
trite  incidents  and  to  invest  commonplace 
situations  with  the  light  of  humor  and  the 
strength  of  feeling. 

INTRODUCING  JAMES  LEWIS 

/"\N  THE  night  of  her  first  appearance 
as  Granny  at  the  New  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  October  24,  1004,  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert gave  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
self-control.  She  was  then  in  her  eighty- 
third  year:  she  had  learned  a  new  part 
and  devised  a  new  performance;  she  had 
been  welcomed  by  an  eager  audience  with 
an  exuberance  of  sympathy  naturally  dis- 
concerting to  a  nervous  performer ;  she 
was  deeply  agitated,  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  speech  the  words  left  her  and  she 
"stuck."  For  a  moment  she  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  it  seemed  as  though  she  could 
not  go  on.  Then,  slowly,  she  straight- 
ened her  frail  old  body,  and  by  obviously 
an  immense  effort  of  the  will  compelled 
herself  to  recall  the  fugitive  speech,  took 
up  the  broken  sentence,  and  with  perfect 
self-possession,  smoothly  and  exactly, 
acted  out  the  scene. 

No  friendship  has  been  more  prized  by 
me  than  that  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  I  gladly 
and  gratefully  remember  that  by  her  I 
was  not  forgotten.  One  month  before  she 
died  she  sent  me  the  following  note — the 
last  message  which,  directly,  I  ever  re- 
ceived f  rom  her : 


the  one  is,  inevitably,  to  think  of  the  other.  Lewis  was 
a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — born  about  1838:  he  was 
comically  secretive  about  his  age  and  would  never  tell 
me  the  date.  "It  was  long  after  you  were  born,"  he 
said,  but  I  believe  1838  was  the  year — or  close  to  it.  He 
chose  theatrical  employment  and  went  on  the  stage  in 
boyhood,  making  his  way  as  best  he  could  in  theatres  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  first 
saw  him  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1865,  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  metropolis,  September  18,  act- 
ing in  "Your  Life's  in  Danger."  At  that  time  and  later 
he  was  recognized  as  remarkably  clever  in  burlesque. 
From  the  Olympic  he  went  to  a  theatre  known,  for  a 
short  time,  as  Lina  Edwin's,  in  the  building  which  had 
been  Dr.  Osgood's  church,  and  while  acting  there  he 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  Augustin  Daly, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  of  the  actors  engaged  by 
Daly  when  beginning  theatrical  management,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  After  that,  as  long  as  Daly  maintained 
a  company  (a  period  of  thirty  years,  except  for  one 


Nov.  2, 1904.  133  W.  61st  St.,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Winter — Grandma  zvishes 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  to 
tell  you  hoiv  much  she  appreciates  and 
cherishes  every  word  you  have  said  of  her 
and  to  her.  Dear  Mr.  Winter,  believe  me  very  sincerely 
yours,  Grandma  Gilbert. 

On  an  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Gilbert's  birthday  I  sent 
to  her  a  copy  of  a  book  that  I  had  written  about  our 
friend,  the  incomparable  Ada  Rehan,  on  the  flyleaf  of 
which,  in  memory  of  the  many  years  of  our  continuous 
and  unclouded  friendship,  I  wrote  these  lines,  which,  as 
I  know  she  prized  them  much,  may  fitly  be  placed  here, 
in  this  reminiscence  of  a  great  actress,  a  noble  woman, 
and  a  dear  friend : 

The  sunset  beams  that  backward  flow 
Illumine  with  their  golden  glow 

Life's  glim'ring  plain, 
And  we,  as  side  by  side  we  wend, 
Look  to  the  Past,  zvhere  darkly  blend 
Shadows  of  hopes  and  dreams,  dear  friend, 

Pleasure  and  pain. 

But  there's  no  darkners  on  the  track 
Where  we  have  journeyed !   Looking  back 

O'er  many  a  year, 
By  loving  fancy  led.  I  deem 
I  still  can  see  the  roses  gleam, 
And,  sweet  by  many  a  murm'ring  stream, 

The  violets  peer. 

So  be  it  till  the  light  shall  fail. 
And  as  we  zeaudcr  down  the  vale 

Our  fate  be  blest, 
By  fond  affection  holding  fast. 
Only  to  think  of  pleasures  past 
With  grateful  hearts,  and  so.  at  last, 

Find  peace  and  rest. 

The  professional  career  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  inseparably 
associated  with  that  of  James  Lewis,  and  to  think  of 


Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  "  Big  Bonanza " 

As  an  example  of  artistic  cooperation,  nothing  finer  can  be 
recalled  than  their  ability  and  willingness  to  "play 
together  "  for  the  right  effect  of  every  scene 


brief  interval)  Lewis  was  a  member  of  it,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  gradually  became  associated  in  contrasted 
characters  of  regular  or  eccentric  comedy.  They  first 
acted  together  under  Mrs.  Wood's  management  at  the 
Olympic  in — "by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory" — a  fairy 
piece  called  "The  Sleeping  Beauty." 

CAN  AMERICA  PRODUCE  SUCH  ANOTHER  COMEDIAN? 

npHE  qualities  in  Lewis  which  impressed  me  most  were 
simplicity,  sincerity,  quizzical  dry  humor,  and  kind- 
ness. Many  actors  are  addle-headed  by  egotism  and  in- 
sufferable because  of  affectation.  Lewis  was  delightfully 
genuine.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  fine  actor  and  he 
respected  and  esteemed  his  talents,  but  he  was  free 
from  conceit.  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  no  doubt — but 
the  stage  is  not  all  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  more 
agreeable  world  for  persons  who  must  know  them  and 
think  about  them  if  actors  would  recognize  that  truth 
and  behold  themselves  in  rational  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  social  intercourse  I  found  Lewis 
amiable,  interesting,  occasionally  serious,  but  more  often 
inclined  to  mirth.  As  a  rule  the  comedian,  in  private 
life,  is  grave,  pensive,  even  melancholy.  John  Ray- 
mond, exuberantly  comic  when  acting,  and  seemingly 
cheerful  in  company  with  other  persons,  was  gloomy 
when  he  thought  himself  unobserved.  George  Fox,  the 
merriest  and  funniest  of  clowns,  was  somber  and  silent 
when  off  the  stage.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  a  true  and 
good  one,  that  when  the  sportive  Grimaldi  applied 
for  medical  advice  to  a  physician  who  did  not  know 
him  and  who  perceived  him  to  be  suffering  from  mel- 
ancholia, he  was  told  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  "see 
Grimaldi."    It  is  not  inv  so,  and  doubtless  the 

reaction  from  strenuous  simulation  of  mirth  partially 
explains  such  instances,  of  gravity  or  gloom.    I  believe, 


however,  that  Lewis  was  a  graver  man  than  his  ad- 
mirers in  general  supposed  him  to  be. 

I  remember  an  evening  when  he  and  I,  among  others, 
chanced  to  be  guests  of  Augustin  Daly  at  the  great 
manager's  residence  in  New  York,  and  happened  to  be 
alone  together  in  the  library,  and  when,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  Lewis  looked  at  me  very  earnestly,  ex- 
tended his  hand  and  with  much  feeling  said :  "You  and 
I,  Willy,  have  been  friends  for  many  years,  but  I  never 
yet  told  you  how  much  I  prize  your  friendship."  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

I  have  gradually  learned,  from  the  tone  of  numerous 
contemporary  publications,  especially  about  the  theatre 
(publications  which,  it  would  seem,  are  directed  by  per- 
sons firmly  convinced  that  nothing  of  substantial  im- 
portance was  ever  accomplished  in  the  world  anterior 
to  the  happy  hour  when  they  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
it),  that  swift  condemnation  awaits  the  impious  wretch 
who  utters  anything  but  worship  of  the  beatific  Present 
Day.  Nevertheless,  being  inured  to  condemnation,  I  will 
venture  to  state  that,  within  about  the  last  twenty  years, 
success  on  the  American  stage  has,  more 
frequently  than  ever  before,  been  obtained 
by  means  widely  distinct  from  artistic 
achievement ;  by  advertising  expedients, 
such  as  are  employed  to  promote  the  sale 
of  chewing  gum  or  pickles,  rather  than  by 
intrinsic  merit.  No  actor  comparable  with 
James  Lewis,  in  his  peculiar  line,  has  ap- 
peared in  our  theatre  since  his  death,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  superb  come- 
dian John  Hare,  and  no  actor  could  be 
found  to-day  competent  to  fill  his  place. 
Indeed,  a  more  conscientious,  thorough, 
scrupulously  fastidious  artist  has  not 
been  known  in  our  time. 

SOME  GOSSIP  FROM  DALY'S  GREENROOM 

COME  of  the  characters  in  which  Lewis 
^  appeared  were  alien,  in  the  extreme,  to 
his  temperament  and  inharmonious  with 
his  physical  peculiarities,  yet  he  embodied 
them  with  a  fidelity  that  made  them  al- 
ways credible  and  often  delightful.  For 
every  part  which  he  played  he  provided  a 
distinct  identity  and  an  appropriate,  char- 
acteristic "make-up,"  and  each  part  that 
he  thus  presented  was  a  coherent,  con- 
sistent, authentic  type  of  human  nature — 
the  pervasive  quality  of  all  being  genial, 
comic  eccentricity.  His  effects  in  acting 
were  caused  not  by  grimace,  posturing, 
and  other  extravagance,  but  by  assuming 
a  definite  personality  and  permitting  his 
droll  humor  to  permeate  it,  and  to  show 
itself  through  amusing  peculiarities  of  de- 
meanor and  felicities  of  comic  expression, 
visual  and  vocal.  Not  concealing  his  in- 
dividuality (which  no  artist  ever  did,  or 
ever  can  do,  and  the  trick  of  doing  which  is 
that  of  a  detective  police  officer,  not  of  an 
actor),  he  aimed  to  merge  himself  in  the 
character  represented,  and  to  that  aim  he 
inflexibly  adhered.  His  death  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  feverish  anxiety  and  inces- 
sant nervous  strain  which  attended  his 
preparation  for  the  arduous  part  of  Fal- 
staff,  in  a  revival  of  "King  Henry  IV" 
that  Daly  had  arranged  to  effect  at  his 
theatre  in  the  season  of  1896-97. 
^  As  an  example  of  artistic  cooperation — 
trie  ability  and  willingness  to  "play  to- 
gether" for  the  right  effect  of  every  scene — I  recall  noth- 
ing finer,  in  more  than  sixty  years  of  theatregoing,  than 
Joseph  Jefferson  and  W.  J.  Florence  as  Acres  and  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger  in  "The  Rivals,"  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  and 
James  Lewis  in  the  Daly  comedies.  That  professional 
cooperation  was  essentially  artistic,  for  Mrs.  Gilbert  and 
Lewis,  though  they  viewed  one  another  with  admiration 
and  respect,  were  not  close  friends,  and  in  their  attitude 
toward  each  other,  as  Age  "clawed  them  in  his  clutch," 
they  were  comic.  "Poor  old  lady,"  Lewis  would  say, 
as  Mrs.  Gilbert  passed  the  greenroom  on  the  way  to  the 
stage;  "I'm  afraid  she's  beginning  to  break  up."  "Poor 
old  James,"  Mrs.  Gilbert  would  remark  (blandly  oblivious 
of  her  sixteen  years'  seniority),  "he's  getting  on — get- 
ting on." 

Lewis's  personal  peculiarities  were  many  and  marked. 
He  was  extremely  neat  and  particular  in  his  habits  in  the 
theatre,  and  almost  as  regular  in  them  as  a  cat.  His 
preferred  seat  in  Daly's  greenroom — a  seat  for  which 
generally  he  would  ask,  if  he  happened  to  find  it  already 
occupied — was  just  at  the  right  of  one  of  the  large  mir- 
rors in  that  room,  where  he  could  not  see  his  reflection 
in  the  glass,  and  frequently  he  would  sit,  almost  squatting, 
with  his  feet  drawn  up  beside  him  on  the  narrow  plush 
bench.  Indeed,  that  position  he  generally  occupied  when 
weary.  I  have  often  seen  him  so  seated  in  a  moving 
railway  train  (for  it  happened  to  me  to  make  many  a 
short  journey  in  his  company) — as  a  rule  riding  back- 
ward— and  I  noticed  that  when  the  train  passed  a  line 
of  freight  cars  his  lips  would  move  very  rapidly,  as 
though  he  were  gabbling  to  himself  in  a  whisper.  Once 
I  inquired  :  "What  is  it  you  do,  James,  when  we  rush 
by  other  cars — pray  for  a  safe  deliverance,  or  curse  the 
noise?"  "I  add,"  he  replied.  "Add?"  I  asked;  "add 
what?"   "Why,  the  numbers  on  the  freight  cars,"  he  an- 

[  Concluded  on  page  27) 
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Leak?  No. 
"Sweat"?  No. 
Write?  (i 
Yes! 


^T^HY  doesn't  the 
V^y  Parker  Fountain 
Pen  leak  or  "sweat"? 
Because  it  has  a  curved 
feed -tube — the  famous 
Parker  Lucky  Curve. 

And  why  does  this 
Lucky  Curve  keep  the 
Parker  from  leaking? 
Because  it  keeps  the 
feed -tube  free  of  ink 
when  the  pen  is  turned 
point  up  after  writing. 

Listen  to  what  hap- 
pens when  ink-drops  do 
remain  in  the  feed-tube 
of  your  fountain  pen  : 

ist.  Your  body  heat 
—  98  degrees — heats  the 
air  in  the  pen.  See  X- 
ray  picture. 

2nd.  The  air  expands 
and  pushes  up  through 
the  feed-tube  to  escape. 

3rd.  It  pushestheink- 
drops  in  the  feed -tube 
up  and  out  around  the 
writing  end  of  the  pen, 
where  they  wait  for  your 
clean  fingers  when  you 
remove  the  cap  to  write. 

Now  in  the  Parker 
Pen  the  touch  of  Lucky 
Curve  to  pen-barrel  (see 
X-ray)  creates  Capillary 
Attraction.  Capillary 
Attraction  is  the  same 
rorce  that  makes  lamp- 
wicks  draw  oil,  sponges  ab- 
iorb  water,  etc.  And  Capil- 
ary  Attraction  draws  all  ink 
)ut  of  the  Parker  feed-tube 
:he  instant  you  turn  the 
Parker  point  up.  Thus  the 
ixpanding  air  when  it  rises 
inds  no  ink  to  push  out. 

Why  do  Parkers  write  so 
imooth  and  easy  ?  Because 
heir  14K  gold  nibs  are  tipped 
vith  hardest  Iridium,  and  be- 
:ause  the  Parker  Spear  Head 
nk  -  Controller  regulates  an 
:ven  ink-flow  to  the  last  drop. 

The  new  Parker  Disap- 
learing  Clip  grips  your  pocket 
ike  a  bulldog,  but  disappears 
vhen  you  write.  25c  extra 
in  any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  style  Parker  Pens, 
h,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  55,  $10 
nd  up,  according  to  size  and 
lecoration. 

PARKER  JACK  KNIFE 
SAFETY  PENS 

s  the  handiest  pen  yet.  Small 
izes  to  fit  any  pocket.  Won't 
eak  in  any  position.  $2.50,  Jj, 
$4,  Ss  and  up. 

The  dealer  sells 
Parkers  on  trial. 
If  you're  not  ab- 
solutely  satisfied 
he'll  refund  with- 
in 10  days  of  pur- 
chase. If  he 
doesn't  keep 
Parkers,  write  us 
or  handsome  catalog. 

Examine  Parker  Fountain 
'ens  at  your  regular  stationery, 
rug  or  department  store  today. 

*arker  Pen  Company 

18  Mill  St.,  Janesville.  Wis. 

New  York  Store,  Woolwo 


Aesop  Modernized 


AIR 


'  Ah  jes  gwine  ter  gib  yer  a  li'l  smell  ob  dis  yer 
poke  chop,  an'  da's  all" 


X  -  Ray  vii'w  of  Parker 
Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pen 


OUNTAIN  PEN 


Wha's  matter,  you  pesky  fool  dog?  " 


-  VnV'//. 

Do  yer  done  gone  mad?  " 


100,000  Americans 

arc  using  daily  a  new  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story  of  human  knowledge  in  a 
new  way,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
research  and  in  readable  and  interesting 
language.  It  is  the  most  successful  book 
of  our  time,  and  the  most  useful.  Every 
university  library,  more  than  2,000  public 
libraries,  all  of  the  great  newspapers,  hun- 
dreds of  banks,  manufacturing  companies, 
thousands  of  business  men,  the  foremost 
scholars,  authors,  lawyers,  educators,  doc- 
tors, clergymen,  engineers  have  bought  it. 
The  book  reviewers  have  referred  to  it  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  and  it  is  being 
sold  in  every  country  of  the  world  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

This  Book  is  the  new  nth  Edition  of  the 


Huh!  dat  dog  ain't  mad" 


The  India  Paper  Set,  each 
volume  but  one  inch  thick. 
bound  in  full  Sheepskin.  The 
Index  Volume  (on  ordinary 
paper)  is  seen  on  top. 


28  Volumes  and  Index  — Published  by  the  Press 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England 

The  New  Edition  of  this  celebrated 
work  displaces  and  supersedes  all  pre- 
vious editions  and  all  "reprints."  It  con- 
tains 40,000  articles  and  44,000,000  words 
of  text — the  largest  body  of  practical  in- 
formation in  any  work,  and  it  is  the  only 
encyclopaedia  which  is  up  to  date. 

It  is  the  fullest,  the  only  really  authori- 
tative encyclopaedia  in  existence ;  it  is  also 
the  cheapest,  and  the  only  one  with  the 
magnificent  tradition  of  almost  150  years 
of  supremacy,  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  at  Edinburgh  in  1768-71.  Sold 
for  cash,  deferred  cash  (in  4  mos.  8  mos. 
or  12  mos.)  or  $5.00  monthly. 

"A  particularly  successful  and  attractive 
book,"  says  a  lawyer.  "Beautifully  gotten 
up,"  says  a  business  man.  "There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it,"  says  a  head 
master.  "Worth  more  than  twice  the 
money,"  says  the  manufacturer. 

As  no  mere  pamphlet  is  adequate  to  de- 
scribe this  wonderful  new  work,  we  have 
had  to  prepare  a  book  about  it  of  250,000 
words,  containing  many  illustrations  and 
exemplifying  the  wonderful  saving  in  bulk 
and  increased  convenience  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  thin  but  opaque  India  paper. 
It  costs  50  cents  a  copy  to  print  and  mail. 

You  should  examine  this  elaborate  pros- 
pectus because  it  describes  the  most  nota- 
ble literary  undertaking  of  the  age,  upon 
which  $1,500,000  was  expended  before  a 
single  copy  was  printed. 

Sign  the  attached  inquiry  form,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  by  mail  our 
250.000-word  "Book  About  a  Book,"  to- 
gether zvith  full  particulars  of  prices,  pay- 
ments, bindings,  bookcases,  etc. 

Manager,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 

4  ^tmmt  Immediate  delivery  of  the  com-  a  fsmt 

^^m^  plete  set  of  29  volumes  in  any  V 

binding  on  first  payment  of  only  %.J? 

£  Please  send  me  by  mail  160-page  prospectus  ("A  Book  J 
i   About  a  Book")  of  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica  with  £ 

5  prices,  etc.  C  it  W  1  ? 
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the  5 urpd55ing  Bed utydnd Economy 
of  Hy-tex  must  be  Considered. 
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There  has  long  been  a  popular  fal- 
lacy that  brick  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
persons  who  must  build  economically. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact — which  you  can  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  by  a  little  investigation 
—  that  the  more  one  is  forced  to  economize 
in  building,  the  less  can  one  afford  not  to 
build  of  brick. 

Hy-tex  BricK 

is  the  one  building-material  which  can 
give  you  the  utmost  of  beauty,  comfort 
and  permanence — and  give  it  to  you 
at  the  greatest  saving  in  the  long  run. 

Much  more  than  "first-cost"  enters  into 
the  cost  of  building.  In  building  as  in  every- 
thing, economy  is  judicious  expenditure. 
Maintenance  is  the  cost  of  a  lifetime  and 
Hy-tex  reduces  maintenance  to  its  absolute 
minimum.  The  saving  in  repairs  and  paint- 
ing alone  soon  makes  up  for  the  difference 
in  "first-cost"  between  Hy-tex  and  cheaper 
building-materials. 

Furthermore  a  Hy-tex  home  is  genuinely 
fire-proof  —  your  family  is  SAFE.  It  saves 
from  20%  to  25%  of  the  fuel  bill,  reduces 
fire  insurance  premiums,  eliminates  frozen 
plumbing,  and  by  the  same  token  keeps  the 
house  cooler  in  summer. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet, 
"GENUINE  ECONOMY  IN  HOME-BUILDING," 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  prospective  builders. 
It's  illustrated  in  colors  throughout— but 
it's  the  FACTS  in  it  that  make  it  profit- 
able and  necessary  for  you.  Easily  the 
finest  book  ever  printed  in  its  field. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 

HYDRAULIC -PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  N,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Branch  Offices  S^5>» 

Baltimore.  Md.,    -    -    •     II  East  Lexington  St.  fe^j^SSfeSj 

Chicago.  111..    -    ■  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids.  .a^W*>»^»5ft». 

Cincinnati.  O..     -    -    Fourth  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  W&<Sfejg»£!<3jfljBib^ 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Schofield  Bldg.  *<*3i'  '  **P^tff8fi5S* 

Indianapolis,  Ind..     ■    -    Board  of  Trade  Bldg  1815*38* 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Rialto  Bide.  ^f*^  fi*Sr'*55 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  ■          211  South  Fourth  St.  ^SS^Sx' 

New  York  City.  3*1  Fourth  Ave.  .SSJH  ^  yfS*'? 

Omaha.  Neb..  -     Woodmen  of  the  World  Bide  ^**vg*Sfe>j^ jqJ^S^y" 

Philadelphia,  Penn..  -     Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  ^gW^^gS^g^SSS**^* 

Toledo.  O..                                           Ohio  Bide  i&tSSS^SIS*?!. 

Washington.  D.  C.  •    -    •    ■     Colorado  Bids.  «*^»5i^jliSSSj58i« 

We  also  make  Hy-namel  Brick —  ^"'^'^StVSjr 
the  one  satisfactory  enameled  brick 


Spoils  and  Patriots 


(  Concluded  f  i 
"Lost  Creek,  Pa.,  Nov.  ii,  1912. 
"...  1  agree  with  you  now  that  we  all 
have  cause  to  rejoise  together.  Now  that 
the  Victory  is  Won  you  Know  there  will 
he  some  nice  Appointments  to  he  made 
in  Phila  City,  I  ask  a  favor  off  your- 
self to  Interest  yourself  in  my  behalf, 
you  know  its  the  deserving  People  should 
get  those  position  and  by  you  Interesting 
yourself  in  my  behalf  I  know  you  can 
land  me.  .  .  ." 

If  the  Lost  Creek  "rejoiser"  would  be 
contented  with  any  kind  of  a  plum,  no 
matter  how  small  or  sour,  not  so  with 
this  "original''  Missourian: 

"Farmington,  Mo.,  Dec.  24,  1912. 
".  .  .  As  a  stranger,  but  original  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Democrat  at  this  late  date, 
after  the  flood  of  letters  has  been  pour- 
ing into  you,  has  become  less,  I  write  to 
very  earnestly  congratulate,  and  commend 
you  for  the  successful  Democratic  party's 
interest,  during  the  memorable  campaign 
which  closed  last  month.  .  .  .  How  am  I 
to  present  my  application  in  a  manner 
that  he  (the  President)  may  be  able  to 
judge  my  merits  and  qualifications  in 
every  way,  as  I  desire  to  become  an  appli- 
cant for  the  First  or  Second  Assistantship 
in  cither  one  of  the  Cabinet  Departments, 
the  Attorney  General's  excepted.  .  .  ." 

Another  frank  person: 

"Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Jan.  7,  1913. 
"...  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  apoint- 
ment  of  Postmaster  here.  1  know  you 
vill  have  thousands  of  like  requests,  and 
know  that  you  can  favor  not  all ;  but  you 
can  me.  ...  I  hope  you  will  give  this 
your  favorolle  consideration.  ...    I  give 

you  as  Reference  Mr.  of  Little 

Rock  Ark  who  perhaps  you  know  of  or 
know  at  least.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  state  to  boost  the  candidacy 
for  Mr.  Woodroe  Wilson.  .  .  ." 

And  one  more : 

"Ville  Platte,  La.,  Nov.  ii,  1912. 
"...  I  speak  for  self  and  freinds  in 
congratulating  yourselves  upon  the  splen- 
did victory  you  have  just  won.  By  your 
telegram  I  inferred  that  You  said  you 
could  work  the  town  for  me  meaning 
granting  me  the  patronage  from  the  ad- 
minsitration.  If  such  is  the  meaning  of 
your  message  I  would  like  for  you  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  my 
freinds.  .  .  ." 

Visualize  this  West  Virginian  who  was 
snatched  away  from  the  public  crib  six- 
teen years  ago : 

"Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  26,  1912. 

"...  I  am  a  applicant  for  the  position 
of  inspector  of  furniture  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  Having  held 
a  position  in  the  cabinet  shops  during 
President  Cleveland's  administration,  I 
can  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  duties 
of  the  office  for  which  I  have  applied.  .  .  ." 

Can't  you  see  him  chortling  in  secret 
on  the  morning  of  November  9  when  it 
was  a  certainty  that  "the  party" — his 
party — had  been  restored  to  power?  At 
last  a  realization  of  his  heart's  abiding 
desire — to  be  an  inspector  of  furniture — ■ 
is  at  hand.  Can't  you  see  him  coming 
along  the  years — dreaming  of  the  time 
when  he  might  slip  hack  again  into  an- 
other little  place  under  the  Government? 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  crumple  of  the 
fresh,  new  currency  which  he  used  to  get 
every  month's  end.  There  never  was 
money  like  that.  The  tang  of  that  time 
is  in  his  blood,  working  like  some  subtle 
poison.  It  is  the  virus  of  office  holding. 
The  psychology  of  it  has  never  been  accu- 
rately explained,  but  therein  is  the  source 
of  political  bosses'  greatest  power  over 
their  followings. 

Inspector  of  furniture!  What  com- 
edy the  title  suggests !  One's  cynicism 
might  play  upon  it  without  end.  There  are  a 
good  many  under  the  Government  holding 
higher  titles,  but  performing  no  more 
onerous  duty  than  "inspecting  furniture." 
If  there  he  comedy  in  the  contemplation, 
there  is  a  shade  of  tragedy,  too.  It  comes 
the  thought  of  the  man  in  Clarks- 
waiting — standing  still  for  sixteen 
untouched  of  ambition. 

Imay  not  be  generally  known  that  in 
e  section  of  this  country  a  "piece  of 
means    a    United    States  District 
Attorneyship.    Illumination : 
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"Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  21,  1912. 
".  .  .  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  be  an 
applicant  for  the  position  of  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tenn. 
The  present  encumbent — Mr.  Cox — will 
hold  over  quite  a  while  so  you  need  not 
have  any  worry  for  some  time  over  this 
especial  piece  of  pie.  .  .  ." 

An  Arkansas  patriot,  who  would  like  to 
be  superintendent  of  a  forest  reserve  in 
his  section,  perpetrated  this : 

"Amity,  Ark.,  Nov.  15,  1912. 
".  .  .  Am  at  present  working  and  while 
I  have  a  very  fair  position  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  handicapped  in  part  of  the 
heavy  work  I  have  to  do,  on  account  of 
an  accident  that  cost  me  the  use  of  my 
left  leg  and  right  arm,  the  work  is  most 
too  heavy  for  me  in  a  physical  way  al- 
though I  in  Every  way  fully  competent  to 
hold  position  referred  to  above,  and  can 
show  a  Far  better  recrud  than  present 
encumbent  who  is  of  course  a  republican, 
and  was  raised  in  this  section.  .  .  ." 

Shades  of  proud  Randolph,  of  Roa- 
noke, and  Jefferson  attend !  Here  is  the 
last  word  in  self-abasement  and  party 
adulation,  and  a  Virginian  wrote  it : 

"Franklin,  Va.,  Nov.  21,  1912. 
"...  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  great  democratic  party 
upon  the  splendid  victory  which  has  been 
achieved  for  the  American  people.  I  la- 
bored for  the  cause  without  a  hope  or 
thought  of  reward.  At  no  time  in  my 
life  have  I  sought  patronage  of  office,  but 
my  friends  have  recently  insisted  that 
there  is  a  reward  for  me  by  the  party 
and  upon  their  behest  I  am  writing  to  ask 
that  the  committee  will  endorse  me  for 
the  humble  position  of  doorkeeper  to  the 
president.  To  be  a  doorkeeper  to  a 
democratic  president  is  more  honorable 
than  serving  as  embassador  to  the  court 
of  St.  James  as  a  republican.  .  .  ." 

ONE  is  justified  in  these  times  in 
expecting  at  least  a  quality  of  high- 
mindedness  and  an  ordinary  sense  of  pro- 
portion to  emanate  from  our  universities 
and  colleges,  but  here  is  a  sample  of  nearly 
a  hundred  disappointing  communications 
from  students  of  various  degrees: 

"University  of  Idaho, 

"Moscow,  Jan.  2,  1913. 
"Gentlemen — It  is  my  purpose,  after  I 
graduate  next  year,  to  spend  some  time 
studying  our  Government  at  its  seat  in 
Washington.  I  voted  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son because  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  be 
elected.  Now  it  is  a  pretty  good  rule  in 
life  to  help  those  who  help  us.  I  want 
you  to  assist  me  in  getting  Some  kind  of 
a  place  in  Washington — a  position  that  will 
not  take  too  much  of  my  time  and  that 
will  pay  not  less  than  $1,500  a  year.  One 
must  live,  you  know.  ...  I  have  talked 
over  this  matter  with  several  friends,  and 
they  have  all  discouraged  me,  saying  that 
the  positions  in  Washington  are  protected 
by  civil  service  regulations.  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  so  green  as  to  believe  that.  I 
know  that  things  of  this  kind  can  be 
"fixed."  I  am  not  afraid  to  take  an  ex- 
amination, but  I  want  your  assurance  that 
after  I  take  it  I  will  get  a  place.  .  .  ." 

It  remained  for  an  instructor  in  Colum- 
bia University  to  write  this : 

"New  York,  Feb.  9,  1913. 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  anxious  to  serve  my 
country.  As  Euripides  says :  'No  subtle 
arts  for  me,  but  what  the  State  requires.' 
That  is  the  dream  of  my  life.  I  have  no 
one  to  plead  my  cause,  and  I  am  no  poli- 
tician, but  I  understand  that  unless  one 
asks  he  is  not  very  apt  to  receive. 

"I  have  written  an  original  poem  on 
our  President-elect,  and  I  wish  to  pave 
the  way  to  an  opportunity  to  read  it  to 
him  personally.  Then  he  could  see  me 
and  judge  of  me  as  I  am. 

"The  position  I  wish  to  obtain  is  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Please  be  so  good  as  to  grant  me  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  interview. 

"Respectfully, 


By  no  means  is  it  certain  that  many 
of  these  patriots  will  not  win  to  the  places 
they  covet.  So  the  common  garden  va- 
riety of  citizen  would  better  preserve  his 
sense  of  humor  and  seek  comfort,  with 
Aristotle,  in  the  reflection  that  "The  bad 
and  good  alike  in  honor  share." 
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The  Business  of  Arson 


(Continued  from  pa'je  9) 


And  the  basis  of  "wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer" operations  is  most  often  a  "fire 
stock." 

The  wholesaler  is  generally  a  crooked 
jobber,  or  he  works  through  crooked  job- 
bers, in  a  large  city.  Directly,  or  through 
them,  he  provides  the  "fire  stock." 

A  "fire  stock"  is  made  up  of  the  all  but 
worthless  cullings  from  some  former  fire 
or  failure.  Supplies  for  general  stores — 
raincoats  and  cheap  clothing,  fancy  goods, 
groceries,  cigars  and  tobacco — all  are 
good.  Even  barber-shop  equipments  and 
cheap  jewelry  stocks  are  used. 

The  "retailer"  alone  appears  upon  the 
scene.  He  rents  the  store,  receives  the 
"fire  stock,"  and  covers  it  up  with  a 
"shelf  dressing"  of  salable  goods.  Then 
he  gives  a  great  evidence  of  hustle  and 
prosperity,  takes  out  his  insurance,  and 
has  his  fire. 

Sometimes  the  wholesaler  will  have 
only  one  retailer.  But,  in  general,  he  will 
have  several.  Whatever  is  left  over  from 
one  fire  will  be  brought  in,  freighted 
away,  insured,  and  burned  anew  in  the 
next.  To  avoid  undue  notice,  stores  will 
generally  be  located  in  different  States. 
Thus  the  gentleman,  found  to  be  the 
"wholesaler"  in  the  case  of  the  fire  which 
burned  out  the  Beacham  store  in  April, 
ion,  in  Chanute,  Kas. — insurance  $9,000 
— was  also  found  to  have  been  the  "whole- 
saler" who  supplied  the  "fire  stock"  for 
"The  Fair,"  burned  in  1909 — insurance 
$16,000 — in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Further 
investigation  showed  that,  assisted  by  vari- 
ous "retailers."  he  had  also  had  fires  in 
Farmington,  Mo. ;  in  Alliance,  Neb. ;  and 
in  Lebanon,  Greensburg,  and  Pendleton, 
Ind. 

From  time  to  time  a  "wholesaler"  may 
work  out  a  business  plan  distinctively  his 
own.  For  example,  there  is  one  section 
of  the  Middle  West  where,  when  a  fire 
starts  under  certain  circumstances  —  in 
general,  before  the  store  is  opened  for 
trade,  so  that  no  books  need  be  shown — 
the  arson  experts  say  at  once:  "That'll  be 
another  Hendricks  fire."  I  have  changed 
the  name  somewhat,  because  none  of  his 
fires — and  he  has  supplied  the  stock  for 
at  least  nine — have  so  far  been  brought 
home  to  him.  His  card,  however,  is 
interesting.    It  reads : 

Trader  and  Dealer  in  Everything. 
List  With  Me  and  Get  Results. 

Every  big  State  in  the  Union  now  has 
its  Schoffners  and  its  Hendrickses.  Like 
the  "stalls"  in  the  mortgage  game,  their 
retailers'  fires  must  all  be  thoroughgoing 
fires :  all  evidence  must  be  destroyed. 
Therefore  the  fire  starts  at  midnight  in 
a  March  gale,  or  in  January  at  a  time 
when  even  the  wells  are  frozen  solid,  or 
on  that  particular  day  in  July  when  the 
local  volunteer  fire  department  is  fifty 
miles  away  at  the  Firemen's  Tournament. 
The  town  can  take  care  of  itself  as  best 
it  may. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Bertolino's,  one 
five-minute  inspection  and — unless  the 
local  agent  himself  be  a  second  criminal 
— none  of  these  small-town  "fire  stocks" 
could  keep  their  insurance  for  a  moment. 

THE  REMOVAL  CAME 

MUCH  akin  to  the  "retailer"  and  the 
"wholesaler"  is  the  species  of  pro- 
fessional who  works  the  removal  game. 
He,  too,  is  a  "town  stranger."  He  makes 
his  plant  in  some  retail  store.  But  in- 
stead of  using  a  fire  stock,  he  .puts  in  an 
ordinary  stock.  And  when  he  has  ob- 
tained his  insurance — that  is,  his  over- 
insurance — he  begins  to  move  his  stock 
out  again.  When  almost  everything  is 
gone,  he  has  his  fire. 

There  is  one  band  of  professionals  in 
the  "removal  game"  who  can  be  followed, 
in  their  fires,  from  Chicago  to  California. 
Three  of  their  most  trusted  retail  opera- 
tors, Messrs.  Nagel,  Lief  rand,  and  Schoen- 
feld,  came  to  grief  in  January.  191 1, 
through  an  "explosion  fire"  that  went 
wrong  and  provided  legal  evidence  in 
Oakland.  It  was  said  that  the  Oakland 
firemen  had  so  accurately  gauged  the  char- 
acter of  the  three  worthies  that  a  telegraph 
pole,  lying  near  by  on  the  roadside,  had 
been  left  where  it  lay,  so  that  when  the 
fire  came  it  could  be  used  at  once  to  ram 
open  the  door.  But  they  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  $13,000  in  insurance  policies. 

When  these  articles  were  begun  the  in- 
surance companies  were  fighting  a  claim 
— policies  for  $15,500  on  an  estimated 
value  of  $4,000 — in  the  case  of  a  "retailer" 
plant  in  a  small  town  in  Kentucky.  If 


dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
fession of  its  particular  dummy  operator, 
previous  to  the  fire  much  of  its  stock  had 
been  shipped  on  to  Grand  Haven  and 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  to  Omaha,  South 
Omaha,  and  Lincoln,  Neb.  And  the  prin- 
cipals in  this  particular  "removal  game" 
were  also  believed  to  be  interested  in 
stores  in  Sioux  City  and  Sioux  Falls. 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  UNCANNY 

A "REMOVAL"  fire  must  be  even  more 
thoroughgoing  than  a  "mortgage"  or 
a  "fire  stock"  burn  out.  For  here  no  one 
must  afterward  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  store  contained  full  cases  or  empty. 
And,  therefore,  one  such  fire  in  every  so 
many  will  almost  certainly  mean  a  small- 
town burning. 

For  example,  take  the  Kentucky  case 
above.  In  March,  1910,  the  same  "com- 
bination" had  planted  a  fire  in  another 
Kentucky  town.  Their  "mechanic"  had 
touched  off  the  store  in  a  high  wind.  And 
more  than  half  the  town  had  burned. 

You  rarely  find  the  "retailer"  or  "mort- 
gagee" going  anywhere  near  the  town 
banker.  He  would  ask  questions :  Just 
exactly  who  is  this  engaging  stranger? 
Where  are  his  business  references?  Why 
all  this  glittering  window  display  for  a 
town  which  has  not  added  ten  to  its  popu- 
lation in  a  year?  Or  why  has  the  "mort- 
gagee" paid  two  prices  for  a  restaurant 
or  a  hotel  or  a  mill  or  a  factory  which 
has  barely  been  able  to  pay  its  taxes  for 
years  ? 

That  town  stranger  could  not  get  a 
loan  of  $10  from  the  local  banker.  But 
he  goes  to  the  local  insurance  agent  and 
gets  promises  to  pay  for  $10,000 — and  then 
he  does  the  rest. 

"If  the  lad  is  fixing  for  a  fire,"  an  in- 
surance broker  told  me  once,  "there  is 
always  something  uncanny."  But  if  the 
broker  or  agent  never  goes  within  a  mile 
of  his  risk,  the  "uncanniness''  will  be  less 
apparent. 

The  local  agent  ought,  properly,  to  be 
the  ideal  fire  inspector.  Many  local  agents 
have  themselves  pointed  out  how  vast  the 
difference  would  be  if  they  were  under 
any  system  of  payment  which  would  make 
it  to  their  interest  to  prevent  fires,  not 
allow  them  to  occur. 

"On  a  contingent  (profit  sharing)  com- 
mission," wrote  Local  Agent  Harrington 
of  Troy  years  ago,  "the  agent  would  be 
such  a  good  detective  that  80  per  cent 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  moral  haz- 
ard alone."  The  agent  does  not  want  to 
burn  his  town.  Yet  as  it  is,  the  thing 
he  does — or  leaves  undone — simply  turns 
over  that  town  bound  and  trussed  for  the 
sacrifice. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  HORSE  BURNER 

I COME  now  to  a  chapter  which  I  would 
leave  unwritten  if  I  could.  But  if 
these  articles  are  to  do  their  work,  it  must 
be  written  and  the  facts  must  be  faced. 

We  have  now  in  America,  developed 
solely  by  the  conditions  now  obtaining 
in  American  fire  insurance,  a  kind  of  pro- 
fessional who  makes  his  living  from  the 
burning  of  horses. 

To-day  practically  all  horse  insurance, 
like  every  other  kind  of  mercantile  in- 
surance in  America,  is  written  "without 
inspection  or  appraisal."  The  agent  or 
broker  does  not  go  to  look  at  the  horses 
either  when  he  insures  them  or  afterward. 
He  does  not  know  anything  about  them. 
And,  for  the  purposes  of  the  horse  burner, 
that  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Sometimes  only  two  or  three  horses  are 
insured  and  put  into  some  great  hoard- 
ing stable  containing  fifty  or  a  hundred 
others.  None  of  their  owners  guess  what 
is  coming.  And  all  are  burned  to  realize 
on  the  two  or  three.  The  horse  burner 
knows  that  "the  insurance  people  will 
never  come  to  see."  In  no  case  that  I 
shall  cite  did  they  "come  to  see."  He 
buys  the  diseased  or  worked-out  "killers" 
from  the  stables  of  some  big  contractor. 
He  finds  stall  room  for  them  somewhere. 
He  obtains  insurance  and  arranges  for  his 
fire. 

The  agent  or  broker  who  gave  him  the 
insurance  will  almost  always  stand  by 
him.  For.  once  more,  when  through  your 
own  greed  and  laxity  you  have  made  a 
crime  possible,  the  only  thing  to  do  after- 
ward is  to  assert  that  no  crime  has  been 
committed.  In  one  of  New  York's  most 
shameless  recent  cases — the  police  had 
long  had  the  stable  in  question  listed  as  a 
fence  for  stolen  horses — the  big  broker 
simply  gave  notice  to  the  five  companies 


Franklin 


The  thing  that  counts 
is  the  weight  of  the  car 

Motorists  are  learning  to  their  cost  that  much  of 
the  weight  put  into  automobiles  is  superfluous  and 
worse;  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  strength;  that  it 
handicaps  ability;  cuts  down  speed;  and  makes  out- 
rageous expense  for  tires,  fuel  and  repairs. 

The  lightest  weight  consistent  with  strength  is  the 
all-important  consideration  in  motoring  comfort  and 
economy.  Franklin  cars  carry  this  point  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Light  weight  makes  the  power  count,  gives  greater 
ability — more  speed,  hill-climbing.  Saves  tire  cost; 
saves  gasoline. 

Weight  is  the  big  factor  in  wearing  out  tires.  An 
increase  of  5%  in  weight  causes  an  increase  in  wear- 
and-tear  on  tires  of  15%.  A  car  weighing  one-third 
more  than  the  Franklin  wears  out  tires  twice  as  fast. 

We  go  farther  than  light  weight  and  equip  with 
large  tires.  Tire  trouble  is  so  rare  on  Franklins  that 
98%  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry  extra  tires. 

Franklin  light  weight  begins  with  direct  air-cool- 
ing. By  one  stroke  all  the  weight  of  the  water  and 
the  water  circulating  system  is  done  away  with. 
Radiator,  pipes,  water-jackets,  pump  and  fan  not 
only  weigh  a  great  deal,  but  require  extra  weight 
throughout  to  carry  them. 

Freezing  and  overheating  troubles  are  avoided.  Oil 
consumption  is  small:  400  miles  to  the  gallon  and  no 
smoke. 

Franklin  shock-absorbing  frame  (wood)  and  full- 
elliptic  springs  neutralize  road  shocks,  preserve  power 
and  give  remarkable  riding  comfort  and  readability. 

Ralph  Hamlin,  of  Los  Angeles,  driving  a  Franklin 
six  "38"  against  a  field  of  high-powered  cars,  won  the 
Los  Angeles-Phoenix  Desert  race.  This  is  the  hardest 
and  the  longest  road  race  ever  run;  the  hardest  pos- 
sible test  for  direct  air-cooling. 

The  Entz  Electric  starter  on  the  Franklin  gives  a 
control  similar  to  an  electric.  The  starting  switch  is 
left  "on"  while  driving  so  that  the  engine,  like  an 
electric  motor,  is  always  under  perfect  control.  The 
engine  cannot  stall. 

Franklin  construction  goes  to  the  heart  of  motoring 
requirements.  Tire  economy,  fuel  economy,  comfort, 
all  are  founded  in  the  design  and  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  car. 

In  no  other  car  can  you  buy  so  many  miles-per-day 
and  so  much  comfort. 


Little  Six  "30" 
Six  "38"     -  - 


$2900 
3600 


Four  "25"  -  - 
"18"  runabout 


$2000 
1650 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue;  also  'Winning  the  Desert  Race", 
by  Ralph  Hamlin. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

21  Franklin  Square        Syracuse  N  Y 
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*MAJEST1C"-$1975 

Four  cylinders,  45  horsepower;  unit  power  plant;  long  stroke  motor. 
4 'a  x  5%  inches;  124-inch  wheelbase;  36  x  4-inch  tires.  Electric 
starter  and  lights.    Complete  equipment.    Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 


"OLYMPIC" -$1500 

Four  cylinders,  35  horsepower;  unit  power  plant; 
long  stroke  motor,  41^x4?4  inches;  115-inch 
wheelbase;  34  x  4-inch  tires.  Complete  equip- 
ment, including  Disco  starter.  Black  and  nickel 
trimmings. 


"SULTANIC"  $2650 

Seven-passenger.  Six  cylinders,  55  horsepower ; 
unit  power  plant;  long  stroke  motor,  4^x4% 
inches;  1 38-inch  wheelbase ;  36x4H  inch  tires; 
demountable  wheels  and  spare  wheel.  Electric 
starter  and  lights.  Complete  equipment.  Black 
and  nickel  trimmings.    Five-passenger,  $2500. 


Now,  as  always 
the  comfort  leader 


Jackson  supremacy  among 
comfortable  cars  has  not 
been  of  one  or  two  years' 
making. 

Back  in  the  days  when  most 
manufacturers  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  other  things,  we 
were  quietly  testing  and  in- 
corporating the  comfort  fea- 
tures that  are  now  perma- 
nent in  every  Jackson  model. 

Then,  also  our  engineers  were 
learning  how  to  handle  and 
harmonize  such  elements  as 
power  and  weight  and  wheel- 
base  to  produce  balance  and 
the  greatest  riding  ease  in  the 
finished  car. 

In  other  words,  we  developed 
comfort  along  with  the  me- 
chanical side  of  the  car — 
the  two  advanced  together 
in  the  Jackson  plant. 

This  unique  method  and  its  re- 
sults soon  began  to  be  talked 
about;  and  now  you  uncon- 
sciously think  of  comfort 
every  time  you  hear  or  see 
the  name  Jackson. 

As  carriage  makers  we  knew 
the  value  of  full  elliptic  springs 
and  deep-cushioned  seats;  so 
every  Jackson  carries  four 
full  elliptic  springs,  10-inch 
upholstery,  with  seats  that 
tilt  toward  the  rear  and  seat 
backs  shoulder  high. 

To  add  still  more  to  the  riding 
ease,  we  provide  long  wheel- 


bases,  with  wheel  sizes  right- 
ly proportioned  and  weight 
correctly  distributed  and 
balanced. 

But  our  engineers  go  farther 
than  that. 

They  determine  the  power  by 
the  work  the  car  will  be  called 
upon  to  do — its  weight,  pas- 
senger capacity,  etc. — and 
provide  a  reserve  for  unfore- 
seen conditions. 

This  information  is  going  to  be 
valuable  to  you  when  you 
select  your  car  this  spring. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  comfort;  but  we 
ask  you  to  remember  that 
Jackson  comfort  is  comfort- 
in-fact,  the  result  of  years  of 
experience  and  careful  en- 
gineering and  experimental 
work. 

When  you  have  your  demon- 
stration in  a  Jackson,  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  it  rides  and  the 
smooth  silent  operation  of 
its  mechanics. 

Test  as  many  cars  as  you  like; 
and  if  real  comfort  is  one  of 
your  requirements,  you  in- 
evitably will  come  back  to 
the  Jackson. 

A  written  request  will  bring 
you  the  catalog  and  name 
of  the  local  Jackson  dealer. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

1 1 1 0  E.  Main  Street,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


The  Business  of  Arson 

(Concluded  from  page  23) 


involved  that  they  could  choose  between 
paying  up  and  losing  his  business.  And 
they  paid  up,  every  one  of  them. 

But  the  horse  burner  must  do  his  part 
in  making  the  collection  easy.  He  must 
prevent  identification.  He  must  leave  the 
loss  adjuster  from  the  company  small 
chance  of  proving  that  the  horses  burned 
were  merely  worthless  "killers."  How 
does  he  do  it  ? 

In  general,  the  hay  and  straw,  which 
often  arc  drenched  with  gasoline,  will  be 
enough.  When,  in  February,  1912,  Solo- 
mon Goldberg  put  five  horses  into  a  rear 
stable  in  Newark,  placed  policies  for  $200 
apiece  upon  them,  and  lit  a  separate  fire  in 
each  of  their  mangers,  he  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  fire  itself.  He  went  out  and  tele- 
phoned to  a  friend  that  "everything  had 
gone  all  right  already." 

"oiling  down" 

Bl'T  where  the  professional  cannot  feel 
that  the  hay  and  straw  will  be  enouffh, 
the  horse  is  "oiled  down'' — in  other  words, 
it  is  itself  drenched  with  coal  oil  or  ben- 
zine or  gasoline. 

The  last  Brooklyn  case  is  one  where 
names  and  details  can  be  given,  for  these 
burners  were  tried  and  convicted.  I  quote 
from  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
"Report  on  Incendiarism,"  page  72: 

"The  owner  of  the  horses,  one  Louis 
Evans,  or  Evansky  .  .  .  had  been  attend- 
ing auction  sales  in  East  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  buying  up  numbers  of  useless 
and  decrepit  horses,  some  of  which  were 
lame  and  absolutely  unfitted  for  work,  to 
be  substituted  for  the  good  horses  in  his 
stable. 

"The  horses  were  installed  by  Evans  at 
36.3  Johnson  Avenue — a  deserted  section 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  .  .  .  The 
agent  who  obtained  the  policies  for  Evans, 
Jacob  Zamzok  of  69  Woodbine  Street, 
Brooklyn,  stated  under  oath  that  he  had 
not  inspected  the  horses  at  all  before  ap- 
plying for  the  insurance." 

The  actual  "burners"  were  Morris 
Greenberg,  known  as  "The  Torch,"  and 
his  son  David.  And  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1912,  Fire  Marshal  Brophy  of 
Brooklyn  was  able  to  catch  them  at  their 
work.  When  Brophy  and  his  men  broke 
in,  two  of  the  horses,  one  blind,  one  lame, 
had  been  tied  together  and  oiled  down. 
"Their  coats  were  saturated  with  kero- 
sene and  gasoline." 

There  were  seven  horses  in  all ;  six  of 
them  were  sold  later  by  Evans's  wife  for 


$25;  that  is,  at  $4.16  apiece.  So  much  for 
their  value.  But  because  in  America 
horses  are  insured  "without  inspections 
or  appraisals,"  the  insurance  company 
had  placed  $1,400  upon  them  ! 

1  have  found  this  thing  in  every  city 
into  which  I  have  carried  this  investiga- 
tion. If  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
an  interest  in  preventing  fires  are  allowed 
to  sell  insurance  in  every  possible  way 
which  can  invite  fires  and  make  them 
easy,  you  may  start  merely  with  such  ab- 
surdities as  the  insuring  of  the  nonex- 
istent, but  you  are  going  to  end  with 
horrors. 

The  company  which  placed  the  $1,400 
on  the  seven  horses  which  Louis  Evans 
purchased  for  burning  in  Brooklyn  was 
the  Northern  Assurance  Company  of 
London.  The  American  manager  of  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company  is  George 
W.  Babb,  the  president  of  our  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  He  is  the 
highest  insurance  official  in  America.  In 
1910  a  State  Insurance  Commission  was 
sitting  in  New  York.  It  had  been  told 
nothing  about  tenement  burning  or  town 
burning  or  horse  burning.  It  had  merely 
been  told  that  practically  all  the  fire  in- 
surance is  now  written  in  America  with- 
out appraisal.  And  it  was  to  George  W. 
Babb  that  it  went  in  its  astonishment  for 
confirmation. 

"There  is  never  any  appraisal  until  a 
loss  is  claimed?"  he  was  asked;  "until 
there  is  a  claim  of  loss?" 

I  give  the  answer,  or  its  beginning, 
verbatim : 

"Only — well — the  New  York  Board — 
if  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  will  cover 
your  idea.  The  only  time  that  any  of  our 
organizations  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
the  only  time  when  any  of  our  organiza- 
tions in  New  York — " 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  president  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
to  tell  that  insurance  commission  that,  for 
good  reasons,  the  agent  or  broker  does 
not  care  to  inspect  and  appraise,  and  that 
— for  good  reasons — the  company  does 
not  find  it  to  its  financial  interest  to  try 
to  make  him.  After  further  gagging  and 
stammering  the  spokesman  of  a  business 
interest  which  ranks  with  transportation 
and  banking  was  able  to  evolve  this  ex- 
planation : 

For  the  seller  of  insurance  to  look  at 
the  thing  insured  "would  make  the  insur- 
ance tax  upon  the  public  intolerable !" 


National  Praise  for  the  Arson  Series 


Acclaim  from  New  York's 
Fire  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  12,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

PERMIT  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
remarkable  series  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  Collier's  Weekly  under  the  title 
"The  Business  of  Arson,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  McFarlane. 

Collier's  Weekly  renders  important 
public  service  by  this  publication.  Arson 
for  insurance  is  the  meanest  crime  that 
menaces  this  country  to-day.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  portion  of  what  has 
been  called  our  "National  Ash  Heap" — 
the  annual  fire  waste  in  this  country 
amounting  to  about  $250,000,000.  .  .  . 

A  remarkable  feature  demonstrated  by 
the  Collier's  Weekly  articles  is  that  your 
investigation  confirms  conclusions  arrived 
ar  by  the  Fire  Department,  though  wholly 
different  lines  of  research  were  followed 
in  both  cases.  It  is  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  two  wholly  independent  studies 
of  the  same  subject  should  thus  substan- 
tiate each  other. 

As  you  know,  the  Fire  Department  ob- 
tained without  inspection  or  even  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, fire  insurance  policies  to  the  num- 
ber of  135,  amounting  to  $127,500,  on 
household  effects  worth  only  $3.96,  thus 
proving  the  laxity  of  fire  insurance  meth- 
ods. Mr.  McFarlane  in  his  investigation 
has  obtained  from  the  managers  of  the 
companies  themselves  astounding  admis- 
sions proving  our  charges. 

While  the  Fire  Department  brought 
home  the  carelessness  of  the  companies  by 
wha»  might  be  called  "direct  action"  in 
oblr.-.m  ;  t he  policies,  your  numerous  quo- 
tations from  fire  insurance  company  man- 
agers   and    other    insurance  authorities 


prove  the  case  up  to  the  hilt,  and  leave  no 
room  for  the  plea  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies that  they  knew  not  what  they 
did.  ... 

Not  only  have  fires  fallen  off  in  the 
household  furniture  line,  but  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  of  fires  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  certain 
business  enterprises.  Very  few  of  the 
"trade  fires"  which  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect occurred,  and  I  attribute  this  very 
largely  to  the  arson  crusade  inaugurated 
by  the  Fire  Department  and  so  ably  cham- 
pioned by  Collier's  Weekly. 

This  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
contention  maintained  by  both  the  Fire 
Department  and  by  Collier's  Weekly: 
that  "The  Business  of  Arson"  exists  in 
this  country,  and,  up  to  now,  has  been  in 
a  very  flourishing  state.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  scope  of  the  articles 
iii  Collier's  Weekly  has  shown  the  mat- 
ter to  be  one  of  national  import.  While 
this  was  outlined  in  the  Fire  Department 
Report  on  Incendiarism,  it  was  not  so 
fully  exploited  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Collier's  Weekly  series. 

Judging  from  a  perusal  of  these  articles, 
I  should  say  that  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  a  national  investigation. 
This  should  be  followed  by  legislation  in 
each  State,  putting  a  stop  to  "The  Busi- 
ness of  Arson"  in  this  country. 

Communications  received  from  various 
State  fire  marshals  throughout  the  coun- 
try confirm  the  Fire  Department  and  the 
Collier's  Weekly  investigation  into  this 
serious  crime  and  demonstrate  that  other 
States  are  struggling  with  the  same  prob- 
lem which  we  are  facing  here.  .  .  . 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  stimulate 
public  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  fire  insur- 
ance policy  unless  he  is  able  to  supply 
some  guarantee  of  responsibility.  Fur- 
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No -Rim- Cut  Tires —10%  Oversize 


Built  in  No  Way 
Like  the  Old -Time  Tires 


We  don't  build  tires  as  we  used  to  build  them, 
nor  as  others  build  them  now. 

Goodyear  success  has  come  through  ceaseless 
idvancement.  And  we  still  spend  fortunes,  every 
pear,  to  add  to  Goodyear  mileage. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires — oversize  tires — all  the  features 
irou  see  are  but  part  of  the  story. 

There  are  formulas  and  fabrics,  methods  and 
naterials,  all  being  studied  all  the  time  to  work 
>ut  something  better. 


That  is  how  Goodyears  have  far  outsold  every 
other  tire  in  existence. 

Not  by  following  others,  not  by  standing  still. 
Not  by  thinking  old  ways  good  enough. 

Goodyear  tires  are  unique,  made  in  our  own 
ways — ways  we  invented,  ways  we  control. 

Every  year  we  have  made  them  better. 

And  yet,  after  fourteen  years  of  betterment, 
scores  of  our  experts  are  still  solely  employed  in 
research  and  experiment. 


Men  Know  Tires 
Nowadays 

Time  was  when  tires  weren't  meas- 
lred  by  the  lowest  cost  per  mile, 
den  were  guided  mainly  by  the 
naker's  name  and  fame. 

But  these  are  days  of  odometers, 
den  know  mileage  now.  And  any 
ire  must  yield  its  place  when  another 
ire  outwears  it. 

So  we  have  costly  departments  con- 
itantly  employed  to  see  that  none  out- 
vears  the  Goodyear. 

How  They  Work 

These  men  wear  out  hundreds  of 
ires  on  a  metered  machine  in  our 
factory. 

They  test  fabrics  and  formulas, 
nethods  and  processes — comparing  by 
road  test  one  idea  with  another. 

Any  old  method  is  forever  discarded 
:he  moment  they  find  one  better. 

Thus  we  spend  close  to  $100,000 
per  year,  just  to  watch  tires  and  to 
setter  them. 

And  we  spend  on  each  tire  every 
:ent  that  we  can  spend  to  lessen  the 
'.ost  per  mile. 


Their  New  Ideas 

There  were  40  tread  formulas  tried 
and  discarded  in  perfecting  our  pres- 
ent tread. 

There  were  200  fabrics  tested  out 
in  perfecting  the  Goodyear  fabric. 

Hand-wrapped  tires  were  discarded. 
A  machine  was  invented  to  give  every 
inch  of  every  layer  exactly  equal 
tension. 

Rim-cutting  was  ended  by  the  in- 
vention of  Xo-Rim-Cut  tires.  And 
this  tire  of  ours — controlled  by  us — 
has  never  been  approached. 

This  invention  stopped  a  fearful 
waste,  for  23  per  cent  of  all  old-type 
tires  suffered  rim-cut  ruin. 

Then  10  per  cent  oversize,  by  a 


single  stroke,  added  25  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

There  are  countless  betterments 
too  technical  to  treat.  But  those  are 
the  chief  things  done. 

Then  Meters  Told 

Then  the  meters  on  legions  of  cars 
began  to  tell  that  Goodyear  tires  were 
best. 

Thousands  of  expense  records  re- 
vealed to  users  lower  cost  of  up- 
keep. 

One  told  another,  and  the  facts 
spread.  The  demand  for  Goodyears 
then  came  like  an  avalanche. 

This  demand  grew  and  grew,  until 
Goodyear  tires  came  to  outsell  all 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


others.  And  it  continued  to  grow, 
until  last  year's  sales  exceeded  our 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

All  Because  Tire 
Bills  Came  Down 

Of  course  men  like  our  methods. 
They  know  the  Goodyear  code  in- 
sures the  squarest  sort  of  deal. 

But  this  demand  for  Xo-Rim-Cut 
tires  is  due  to  proved  economy.  It 
is  cost  per  mile  that  counts. 

Goodyears  jumped  to  leading  place 
when  they  proved  the  lowest  tire  bills. 
And  they  will  drop  to  second  place 
when  someone  else  can  show  them. 

But  the  verdict  today  is  that  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  show  the  lowest  cost 
per  mile.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  proved  it.  And  the  best  experts 
we  know  are  working  day  after  day 
to  see  that  thev  always  show  it. 


Please  test  them  for  your  own  sake. 
Make  your  own  comparisons.  Two 
million  of  these  tires  have  now  gone 
into  use,  so  men  can't  be  mistaken. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 


Town  Car  Tread  Tires 

Have  All  the  Safety,  All  the  Strength  And 
All  the  Service  That  Can  Be  Built  Into 
Any  Tire.    They  Do  Not  Skid. 

The  big  buttons  and 
heavy  corrugations 
grip  fast  wet 
pavements  and 
muddy  roads,  A 
affording  3 
positive 
protection. 


Fisk 
Heavy 
Car  Type 

construction 
is  distinctive 
/Jf        and  insures 
/    an  extra  layer  of 
/      rubber  on  the 
tread,  two  break- 
er  strips    instead  of 
one,  and  a  balanced 
tire  into  which  is  built 
the  strongest  resistance  to  road  wear. 

Look  for  "FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE"  on  every 
tire  you  buy.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  tire 
construction — Strength,  Quality,  Mileage. 

Write  Dept.  P  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office        Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


Branches  in  41  Cities 


flSK  PNTCMATtC  T1PE3  ARE  GL'AR*.>rrerD  WffEX  FILLED  WITH  AlR  AT  THE  RECOlfVEMDED  PRESSURE  AND  ATTACHED  f 
TO  A  RIM  BEARING  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OP  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  STAMPS.  WHEN  PILLED  WITH  ANY  ? 
SUSSTTTUTE  FOB  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIMa  THAN  THOSE  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  13  WITHDRAWN  C 


National  Praise 

{Concluded  from  page  iA  ) 

thermore,  companies  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  policies  issued  to  parties 
who  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  pos- 
sessing them. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
certain  important  and  powerful  fire  in- 
surance representatives  are  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  Fire  Department  in  our 
fight  against  arson.'  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  we  have  friends  among  our 
enemies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
no  enmity  should  exist  between  any  prop- 
erly conducted  fire  insurance  company  and 
the  Fire  Department.  These  companies 
should  commend  Collier's  Weekly  for 
the  splendid  stand  it  has  made  to  stamp 
out  incendiarism  by  going  to  the  root  of 
the  evil — improperly  conducted  fire  in- 
surance business. 

1    hope    these    articles    in  Collier's 
Weekly  will  have  the  widespread  pub- 
licity and  attentive  perusal  which  their 
great  importance  undoubtedly  deserves. 
Jos.  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner. 

The  People  Pay  the  Freight 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  24,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

TV/TR.  McFARLANE  shows  an  acquaint- 
-l-'-l  ance  with  the  kernel  of  the  business 
that  I  did  not  think  was  possessed  by  any 
layman,  and  certainly  no  layman  has  ever 
before  been  able  to  put  it  into  the  shape 
he  has.  When  the  people  of  this  country 
can  be  made  to  realize  that  they  "pay  the 
freight"  they  will  take  the  proper  steps 
to  exert  the  supervision  that  they  have  a 
right  to  exert  over  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness. While  it  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  say  or  even  surmise  just 
what  percentage  of  loss  is  due  to  arson, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  but  that  the 
indiscriminate  appointment  of  agents, 
many  of  whom  are  irresponsible,  with 
authority  to  issue  and  sign  policies  of  the 
company  indiscriminately,  gives  rise  to  a 
very  large  amount  of  loss,  which  could  be 
avoided  if  the  proper  safeguards  were 
thrown  around  it  and  if  it  was  as  hard  to 
obtain  insurance  protection  as  other 
credit.  Paul  Turner, 

Vice  President,  Detroit  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 

Conclusions  Are  Justified 

Chicago,  III.,  March  5,  1913. 
T  HAVE  been  reading  with  great  inter- 
A  est  your  several  articles  in  Collier's 
as  they  have  appeared  from  week  to  week. 
I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  work  which  you  have  done, 
and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  you 
have  pursued  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  presented  the  matter 
in  a  very  forceful  way  and  a  very  con- 
vincing way,  and  from  our  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  subject,  I  am  able  to 
say  that  your  conclusions  are  entirely 
justified  by  the  facts.  Geo.  H.  Holt, 
Manager  Policy  Holders'  Union. 

Experience  of  the  Mutuals 

Columbus,  Kas.,  Feb.  15,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

THE  experience  of  the  Mutuals  of 
Massachusetts  shows  you  the  best 
proof  in  the  United  States  that  the  big 
losses  are  inexcusable. 

George  W.  Snyder, 
Secretary  Farmers'   Mutual  Insurance 
Association. 

For  Texas  Legislators 

Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

AS  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
surance of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Texas  Legislature,  I  request 
that  you  send  me  copies  of  Collier's  con- 
taining the  articles  on  fire  insurance.  We 
are  engaged  in  contest  with  old-line  stock 
companies  in  this  State  and  will  appre- 
ciate your  help.  Chas.  H.  Mills. 

From  Montreal's  Fire  Chief 

Montreal,  Feb.  25,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

DERMIT  me  to  offer  my  congratulations 
•T  to  Collier's  for  the  effective  arti- 
cles you  are  publishing  and  hope  that  the 
efficiency  of  same  will  soon  be  recognized 
and  that  the  American  people  will  benefit 
thereof.  Each  of  us  chiefs  should  en- 
deavor to  do  our  utmost  to  help  you  in 
furnishing  all  the  necessary  information 
in  this  national  enterprise. 
J.  Tremblay,  Chief.  Fire  Department. 


HAMBURG/^  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co. 
OVER  400 
SHIPS 


in  the  World 
1210,000 
TONS 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,   Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
North  Cape,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands 

From  Hamburg  during 

June,  July  and  August 

by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise,  Bismarck,  Meteor 
13  to  24  Days— $62.50  and  up 

Around  the  World 

Through  the  Panama  Canal.  A  De- 
lightful and  Comprehensive  Cruise  by  the 
S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tons),  leaving 
New  York  January  27,  1914.  Duration 

135  Days— $900  and  up 
Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore,   railway,  hotel,  shore  ex- 
cursions, carriages,    guides,    fees ;  also 
railway  fares  to  and  from  your  home. 

The  Panama  Canal 
and  West  Indies 

See  the  Canal  before  its  completion ! 

LAST  TWO  CRUISES 

April  10  and  30  by  S.S.Victoria  Luise. 
Duration  of  each  cruise 
16  Days — $145  and  up 

Also  weekly  sailings  by  "Prinz"  steamers 
of  our  ATLAS  SERVICE. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  stating  cruise 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


St.  Louis 


Speedier 

on  Your  Car 


nrvelous  gas  saving  speed  spray, 
don  Speedier  fits  every  autoino- 
e.  For  economy.  For  speed, 
r  cooling.  As  an  airbrake.  At- 
"i  in  a  fe<v  miuutes  without 
:hing  yourcarburetor.  Increases 
er  greatly.  Removes  carbon, 
ps  engine  cooler.  Positively 
ran  teed  on  3<t  days  free  trial, 
r  money  back  it  it  does  not  pay 
itself  the  first  month. 

Saves  Gas 

Pays  for  itself  in  gas  saving.  The  only  scientific  device  for 
governing  the  mixture.  It's  the  spray  that  does  it.  Control 
at  your  finger-tip  always.  A  finger-tip  touch  and  you  have  an 
instant  increase  of  speed  and  saving  of  gas.    The  powerful 

cross-current  air  spray  of  the 
Lydon  Speedier  remixes  the 
mixture  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  combustion. 

INCREASES 
ENGINE  POWER 

Get  more  sj>eed.  Increase  your 
present  engine  power  bj  attack- 
ing a  Lydon  Speedier.  Make  Tour 
engine  run  cooler.  Acts  ae  air- 
brake on  your  car.  A  perfect  de- 
carbonizer and  primer.  Pays  for 
itself  every  montk.  It  baa  our 
abpclute,  money-back  guarantee. 

PVaa  Trial   T*16  Lydon  Speedier  is  sold  on  30  days  free 
r  rcc   l  rial    trial.  Use  it  for  30  days  and  get  your  money 
Dealers  everywhere  are  author- 
If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
and  all  particulars.    Use  it  St 
_.  back  if  not  delighted  with  r 
1  Write  today  for  full  description  of  this  marvelou 
money-saving,  power-making  speed  device,  postpaid  free. 

LYDON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1407,  Chicago,  III. 


back  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  Deale 
ized  to  give  30  days  free  trial. 

write  to  us  for  full  description  

days  free  and  get  your  money  back  if  not  delighted  with  it. 

lous. 


Seventy  Spring 
and  Summer 
Tours,  compris- 
ing Tours 
Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular  Prices, 
Frequent  Sailings;  All  routes,  including 
Mediterranean.    Send  for  Program  32 


is- 
de 
is. 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,    264  5th  Avenue,     NEW  YORK 
Cook's  Travelers'  Cheques  Good  Everywhere. 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  I  ever 
knew,  and  I've  smoked 
for  40  years. 

The  tobacco  grows  in  a 
mountainous  district  of  Cuba. 
A  resident  expert  —  a  rare 
connoisseur — picks  it  out  for 
me.  I  have  it  ma<le  up  for 
my  private  use  as  a  Panatela, 
the  size  of  this  picture.  Ii 
bears  my  own  monogram 
band . 

The  aroma  is  rare,  mild, 
sweet  and  exquisite.  I  have 
never  found  anything  like  it 
in  a  ready-made  cigar. 

I  have  long  supplied  these     j  m 
cigars  to  my  friends,  and  the  tJ.jA. 
circle  of  users  has  grown  into  li^Ae  aM^j 
thousands.  Now  it  occurs  to 
me  that  many  others  would 
be  glad  to  share  this  discov- 
ery.  So  I  have  decided  to  let 
some  of  them  do  it.    Not  for 
profit  so  much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men 
who  love  good  Havanas,  and 
who  want  something  excep- 
tional, at  close  to  my  cost. 
I  send  them  by  Parcel  Post. 

If  you  crave  big,  heavy, 
strong  cigars,  these  of  mine 
won't  please  you.  But  men 
who  enjoy  something  mild 
and  exquisite  can  find  noth- 
ing like  these,  I  think. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  mail  you  as  samples  five 
cigars  free.  Just  send  me  10  cents 
to  partly  cover  expenses  and  I  will 
supply  the  cigars.  I  only  ask  this 
10  cents  to  pick  out  the  right  sort  of  people. 

If  you  are  delighted,  then  order  as  wanted. 
The  price  is  $5  per  hundred— $2.60  for  50— ;>11 
charges  paid.  If  you  wish,  I  will  open  a  charge 
account.    Write  now  for  the  five  cigars.  (21) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

719  Byer«  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


m 


From  'ill 
Nature's 
Laboratory 

Nature  has  given  us  water— her 
one  great  solvent — and  she  has 
given  us  FLAKE  GRAPHITE— her 
one  great  aid  to  better  lubrication. 
The  tiny,  oily  FLAKES  cling  tightly 
to  the  bearings,  making  a  veneer- 
like coating  of  marvelous  smooth- 
ness and  endurance. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Greases 

have  received  most  remarkable  endorse- 
ments from  the  "Speed  Kings  of 
Motordom." 

DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  677 
makes  better  lubrication,  less  noise 
and  less  wear. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car  for 
III,  free  booklet,  "Lubricating  the 

Motor,"  No.  246. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Memories 

(Concluded  from  page  20) 

swered ;  "19873  equals  twenty-eight,  but 
you've  got  to  be  quick  to  catch  'em  all 
when  you're  moving  and  there  is  a  long 
string.  It's  a  great  mental  exercise."  He 
cherished  many  of  the  superstitions  pe- 
culiar to  actors.  The  utterance  of  a  quo- 
tation from  "Macbeth"  would  cause  him 
to  leave  silently  any  room  in  the  theatre ; 
he  would  not  speak  the  "tag"  to  any  play ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  a  visitor  had  ven- 
tured to  whistle  in  his  dressing  room, 
amiable  though  the  comedian  was,  he 
would  have  assaulted  that  sinful  person. 
A  certain  way  to  excite  him  to  satirical 
ire  was  to  refer  in  his  hearing  to  a  thea- 
trical company  as  a  "troupe." 

In  appearance,  while  not  grotesque, 
Lewis  was  peculiar.  His  figure  was  be- 
low the  middle  height  and  slender,  but 
straight  and  wiry ;  his  facial  aspect  was 
sedate,  genial,  and  pleasant ;  his  eyes, 
which  slightly  protruded,  were  blue,  and 
were  bright  and  "snappy"  in  expression; 
his  nose  was  long  and  thin ;  his  mouth 
large,  with  thin  lips ;  his  voice  was  high 
and  incisive,  and  his  utterance  was  clear, 
sharp,  and  effective ;  his  hair  was  of  a 
sandy  color  and  thin;  his  hands  were 
slender  and  delicate;  his  feet  were  ex- 
tremely small  and  well  shaped,  and  he  was 
proud  of  them,  and  there  was  no  more 
certain  way  to  exasperate  him  than  to 
touch  them ;  he  moved  light'y,  quickly, 
and  with  grace,  and  he  possessed  the  qual- 
ity which  the  old  actors  called  "gig" — the 
faculty  to  suffuse  his  personations  with 
exhilarating  animation.  His  dress  was 
notable  for  scrupulous  neatness.  He  was 
not  an  exquisite  in  costume,  but  every 
article  of  clothing  that  he  wore  was  taste- 
ful and  becoming.  Though  serious  in  tem- 
perament he  was  playful  in  conversation, 
perceiving  quickly  the  comic  side  of  things 
and  making  apt,  quizzical  comment  on 
them.  He  was  a  bright  and  gentle  spirit ; 
he  gave  innocent  happiness  to  thousands, 
and  of  him  it  might  well  have  been  writ- 
ten, as  it  was  of  the  imagined  Sir  Peter: 

He  kept  at  true  good-humor's  mark 
The  social  flow  of  Pleasure's  tide: 

He  never  made  a  brow  look  dark 
Or  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died. 


The  Green  Mist 

(  Continued  from  page  15) 

room  without  opening  the  door  or  the 
window — killed  Strozza — " 

"And  something  which,  having  killed 
Strozza,  next  killed  the  Chinaman,  ap- 
parently without  troubling  to  open  the 
door  behind  which  he  lay  concealed!" 
Smith  continued.  "For  once  in  a  way, 
inspector.  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has  employed 
an  ally  which  even  his  giant  will  was 
unable  entirely  to  subjugate.  What 
blind  force — what  terrific  agent  of  death 
— had  he  confined  in  that  sarcophagus!" 

"You  think  this  is  the  work  of  Fu- 
Manchu v'  I  said.  "If  you  are  correct, 
his  power  indeed  is  more  than  human !" 

SOMETHING  in  my  voice,  I  suppose, 
brought  Smith  right  about.    He  sur- 
veyed me  curiously. 

"Can  you  doubt  it  ?  The  presence  of  a 
concealed  Chinaman  surely  is  sufficient. 
Kwee.  I  feel  assured,  was  one  of  the 
murder  group,  though  probably  he  had 
only  recently  entered  that  mysterious 
service.  He  is  unarmed,  or  I  should  feel 
disposed  to  think  that  his  part  was  to 
assassinate  Sir  Lionel  while,  unsuspect- 
ing the  presence  of  a  hidden  enemy,  he 
was  at  work  here.  Strozza's  opening  the 
sarcophagus  clearly  spoiled  the  scheme." 
"And  led  to  the  death — " 
"Of  a  servant  of  Fu-Manchu?  Yes.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  sarcophagus  en- 
tered into  the  scheme,  Smith  ?" 

My  friend  looked  at  me  in  evident  per- 
plexity. 

"You  mean  that  its  arrival  at  the  time 
when  a  creature  of  the  doctor's — Kwee 
— was  concealed  here  may  have  been  a 
coincidence  ?" 

I  nodded,  and  Smith  bent  over  the  sar- 
cophagus, curiously  examining  the  garish 
paintings  with  which  it  was  decorated  in- 
side and  out.  It  lay  sideways  upon  the 
floor,  and  seizing  it  by  its  edge,  he  turned 
it  over. 

"Heavy,"  he  muttered,  "but  Strozza 
must  have  capsized  it  as  he  fell.  He 
would  not  have  laid  it  on  its  side  to  re- 
move the  lid.  Hullo!" 

He  bent  further  forward,  catching  at 


The  Varnish  with  a  Pedigree 


A  world-wide  business  has 
grown  from  this  old  kettle 
since  1858, 


IFTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the 
kettle  shown  above  and  holding 
but  a  few  gallons,  Berry  Brothers 
made  their  first  run  of  varnish. 
Today,  our  storage  tanks — kept  con- 
stantly full — have  a  capacity  of  1,080,000 
gallons. 


That  is  the  result  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  high  manufacturing  ideals. 
When  the  two  brothers  Berry 
produced  that  first  kettle  of  var- 
nish they  labored  long  and  hard 
to  get  it  just  right — to  make  it  just 
a  little  better  than  anything  else 
then  known. 

And  these  ideals  bore  fruit — as 
such  ideals  always  will.  Men  rec- 
ognized the  quality  of  their  product 
— demanded  it  in  ever  increasing 


quantities.  And  so  grew  a  business 
vast  in  volume,  world-wide  in  scope, 
founded  on  merit  alone. 

For  half  a  century  we  have  main- 
tained the  same  standard  of  manu- 
facture. More  !  We  have  main- 
tained expensive  laboratories,  cease- 
lessly experimenting  to  discover  new 
and  better  methods.  Today  there 
is  a  Berry  Brothers'  product  for  every 
varnish  need,  each  as  perfect  as 
human  skill  can  make  it. 


What  This  Means  To  You 

You — home-owner,  manufacturer,  builder,  contractor, 
architect,  dealer — should  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
selection  of  varnish.  One  room  in  a  home — or  a  sky- 
scraping  office  building — the  finish  will  make  or  mar  the 
entire  appearance  of  the  job. 

If  you  insist  upon  Berry  Brothers'  goods  and  look  for 
the  Berry  Brothers'  label,  you  can  be  assured  of  a  finish  at 
once  durable,  permanent  and  beautiful — the  best  that  can 
be  made  for  your  particular  purpose. 

We  have  a  variety  of  interesting  booklets  on  varnish  problems,  designed 
for  every  class  of  user.  Write  and  tell  us  your  varnish  needs  and  we  shall 
gladly  send  the  proper  booklet  free.  Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes  are  for  sale 
by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established  1858 

Factories:  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Ont.  Branches:  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati,  St. Louis,  SanFrancisco,  London,  England. 


ROTHERS 


The  Famous 

Berry  Wagon 

has  been  the  delight  of 
thousands  of  children  for 
three  generations.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  it. 
And  write  for  free  chil- 
dren's booklet  in  color 
"Around  the  World  in 
a  Berry  W  agon",  illus- 
trated by  W.W.Denslow 
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Pie- 
sent 
the  cou 

pon  below  to  your 
paint  or  hardware  dealer. 
He  will  give  you,  free,  the  following 
valuable  helps  to  Home  Beautifying— 

1  Instruction  Book,  value  25c,  '  The 
Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Wood- 
work and  Furniture." 

2  bottles  of  Johnson  s  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shade),  value  10c  each 

1  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax, 

value  10c. 

We  want  you  to  test  these  Artistic 
Wood  Finishes  at  our  expense.  From 
our  book  you  will  learn  how  to  finish 
new  floors  and  re-finish  old  ones;  how 
to  finish  woodwork  and  furniture;  how 
to  clean  and  finish  kitchen  and  bath- 
room floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as 
Mission  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahog- 
any, Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  wood,  bringing  out  the 
beauty  of  the  grain  without  raising  it 

Johnson  sPrepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish 
for  all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture, 
including  pianos.  Is  beautifying  and 
protecting. 

If,  on  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin  m 
^     "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities"  / 

I  FREE  | 
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RANGER  BICYCLES 

\ported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and  pedn 
epartwrt  Coaster  Brakes  ajid  Hubs;  Pfi 
are  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade  equipment  and 
nany  advanced  features  possessed  by  no 
itlier  wheels.     Guaranteed  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fir&JVXE 

ask  for  cheap  wheeU.  Oilier  reliabl 
model*  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  88. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  rPVrhr,n 

Irnjhl  prrjwW,  anywhere  in  U.  S-.,  iritheul 
,  a  k,U  i.i  advnnrt.    DO  NOT  BUY  a 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  aiif/oiic  at  any  j.nre 
until  yon  get  our  biK  new  catalosr  and 
id  „rire«  and  a  marvtlom  new  offer.    A  postal  brings 
-thiiiK.     Wirt*  it  now. 

i  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  partf, 
mdries  half  luiuol  irrict*.  Elder  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  hicycleB,  tires 
sundries.    Write  today.  ruirirn 
MEAD   CYCLE    CO..    Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO 


TIRES ! 


_T7.  f„ll<  nrntfl't.   1  HEb  booklet. 


to  pay  must  hilly  protect.  I  MSB  booklet. 
JlMO,  Eenwick  4  Lawrence.  Est  52 years 
60S i  St  .  Washington.  DC.  and  Now  York  — 
Bend  for  »ew  Helptul  Plan  tor  Inventors 


The  Green  Mist 

(  Continued  from  page  27) 

a  piece  of  twine,  and  out  of  the  mummy 
case  pulled  a  rubber  stopper  or  "cork." 

"This  was  stuck  in  a  hole  down  near 
the  corner,"  he  said.  "Ugh !  it  has  a  dis- 
gusting smell !" 

I  took  it  from  bis  hands  and  was  about 
to  examine  it,  when  a  loud  voice  sounded 
outside  in  the  ball.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  big  man,  who,  despite  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,  wore  a  fur-lined 
overcoat,    rushed    impetuously    into  the 

room.  i  -«ir 

"Sir  Lionel!"  cried  Smith  eagerly,  1 
warned  you!  And  see— you  have  had  a 
very  narrow  escape !" 

Sir  Lionel  Barton  glanced  at  what  lay 
upon  the  floor,  then  from  Smith  to  my- 
self, and  from  me  to  Inspector  Wey- 
mouth. He  dropped  into  one  of  the  few 
chairs  unstaeked  with  books. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  he  said  with  emotion, 
"what  does  this  mean?  Tell  me— quickly." 

IN  brief  terms  Smith  detailed  the  hap- 
penings of  the  night— or  so  much  as  he 
knew  of  them.  Sir  Lionel  Barton  lis- 
tened, sitting  quite  still  the  while— an 
unusual  repose  in  a  man  of  such  evidently 
tremendous  nervous  activity. 

"11c  came  for  the  jewels,"  he  said 
slowly  when  Smith  was  finished,  and  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  body  of  the  dead 
Italian.  "I  was  wrong  to  submit  him  to 
the  temptation.  God  knows  what  Kwee 
was  doing  in  hiding.  Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  murder  me,  as  you  surmise,  Mr. 
Smith,  though  I  find  it  hard  to  believe. 
But  I  don't  think  this  is  the  handiwork 
of  your  Chinese  doctor!"  He  fixed  his 
gaze  upon  the  sarcophagus. 

Smith  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  What 
do  you  mean,  Sir  Lionel?" 

The  famous  traveler  continued  to  look 
toward  the  sarcophagus  with  something 
in  his  blue  eyes  that  might  have  been 
dread.  . 

■"I  received  a  wire  from  Professor 
Rembold  to-night,"  he  continued.  "You 
were  correct  in  supposing  that  no  one  but 
Strozza  knew  of  my  absence.  I  dressed 
hurriedly  and  met  the  professor  at  the 
Traveler's.  He  knew  that  I  was  to  read 
a  paper  next  week  upon"— again  he  looked 
toward  the  mummy  case— "the  tomb  of 
Mekara,  and  he  knew  that  the  sarcoph- 
agus had  been  brought  untouched  to  Eng- 
land.   He  begged  of  me  not  to  open  it. 

Nayland  Smith  was  studying  the 
speaker's  face. 

"What  reason  did  he  give  for  so  ex 
traordinary  a  request?"  he  asked 
Sir  Lionel  Barton  hesitated. 
"One"  he  replied  at  last,  "which 
amused'  me— at  the  time.  I  must  inform 
you  that  Mekara— whose  tomb  my  agent 
had  discovered  during  my  absence  in 
Tibet,  and  to  enter  which  I  broke  my  re- 
turn journey  at  Alexandria— was  a  high 
priest  and  first  prophet  of  Amen— under 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus ;  in  short,  one 
of  the  magicians  who  contested  in  magic 
arts  with  Moses !  I  thought  the  discovery 
unique— until  Professor  Rembold  fur- 
nished me  with  some  curious  particulars 
respecting  the  death  of  M.  Page  le  Roi, 
the  French  Egyptologist— particulars  new 
to  me." 

We    listened     in    growing  surprise, 
scarcely  knowing  to  what  this  tended( 

"M  le  Roi,"  continued  Barton,  dis 
covered,  but  kept  secret,  the  tomb  of 
Amenti-another  of  this  particular 
brotherhood.  It  appears  that  he  opened 
the  mummy  case  on  the  spot— these 
priests  were  of  royal  line  and  are  buried 
in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Moluk.  His 
fellah  and  Arab  servants  deserted  him 
for  some  reason— on  seeing  the  mummy 
case— and  he  was  found  dead,  apparently 
strangled  beside  it.  The  matter  was 
hushed  up  by  the  Egyptian  Government; 
Rembold  could  not  explain  why.  But  he 
begged  of  me  not  to  open  the  sarcophagus 
of  Mekara." 
A  silence  fell. 

THE  true  facts  regarding  the  sudden 
death  of  Page  le  Roi.  which  I  now 
heard  for  the  first  time,  had  impressed  me 
unpleasantly,  coming  from  a  man  of  Sir 
Lionel  Barton's  experience  and  reputation. 

"How  long  had  it  lain  at  the  docks.' 
jerked  Smith. 

"For  two  days  I  believe.  I  am  not  a 
superstitious  man,  Mr.  Smith,  but  neither 
is  Professor  Rembold.  and  now  that  1 
know  the  facts  respecting  Page  le  Roi  1 
can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  thank  God  tnp 
I  did  not  see— whatever  came  out 
that  sarcophagus !"  _  . 

Nayland  Smith  stared  him  hard  in  U 
face. 
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The  Heart  of  New  York 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street 

All  through  trains  between  New  York 
and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
the  South,  run  from  and  to  .this 
station-. 

The  best  Train  Service  is  over  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


(No  Clinch) 


made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 

It's  the  extra  'air-room 
that  does  the  work.  The 
more  air -room  in  your 
tires  means  more  resili- 
ency, and  a  greater  ability  of  the 
tire  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the 
road,  insuring  more  comfort  for 
you  and  your  passengers — more 
comfort  for  your  tires. 

This  more  air-room 
tire  does  the  work  easily 

c™„ ua^Dia^ safe0 1™*™*  and  will  not  strain  under 

road  usage.  The  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening  the 
thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

You  can  now  get  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires  made 
of  Vitalized  Rubber,  with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and,  if  you  wish,  the 
famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread— at  any  of  the 
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—  fAaf  /ooAs  and  wears  like  a  diamond, 
and  cannot  be  told  from  a  diamond 
except  by  an  expert. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  compar- 
ing these  stones  with  what  is  known  as 
imitation  diamonds— this  is  not  an  imi- 
tation—no,  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
—has  no  paste— no  foil  or  backing-,  guar- 
anteed to  contain  noglass— standsfiling, 
nre  and  acid  just  like  a  diamond— will 
cut  glass— it  sparkles  like  a  diamond. 


Not  an  Imitation 

It  is  a  marvelous  synthetic  gem, 
the  most  remarkable  triumph  as  yet 
achieved  by  the  oxv-hvdrogen  blow 
pipe— it  defies  detection  with  the  naked 
eye  and  only  costs  one-thirtieth  the 
price  of  diamonds— why  then  pay  thirty 
times  the  price  of 


They  are  cut  and  faceted  like  dia- 
monds  and  we  set  them  only  in  1  k 
22l  Soli(1  Gold  Mountings.  When  worn,  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
genuine  diamonds.  We  employ  expert 
diamond  setters  and  use  mountings  ex- 
actly like  those  used  for  best  diamonds. 

Read  What  Some  Who  Have 
Bought,  Worn  and  Tried 
Remoh  Gems,  Say 

We  have  thousands  of  others  on  file 

Howard  Gregory,  Cameron,  W.  Va..  Says 
Ihe  Kemoh  ring  I  received  some  three  year' 
ago  13  as  nice  as  new.   It  certainly  is  •'some 
stone,    perfectly  cut,  and  bright  forever  It 
has  been  up  against  a  number  of  genuine 
stones,  but  the  difference  could  not  be  detecteu 
even  by  our  home  jeweler." 
John  Nelson  Batchelor,  La.,  Says:   "Put  it  alongside 
a  real  diamond  and  you  can't  tell  them  apart." 

Walter  Barnes,  Portland,  Me.,  Says:  "I  am 
perfectly  satisfied— have  worn  my  Remoh  rwe 
continuously,  am  in  oil  and  acids  and  all  kinds 
of  work  and  find  when  it  is  cleaned  that  the 
brilliancy  and  luster  is  as  perfect  as  any 
diamond  valued  at  $275."  ' 
Dwlght  Nage,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Says-  "I 
took  my  Remoh  to  a  jeweler  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  a  diamond  or  not.  He  looked  at  it  through  a  glass 
h«e"o£!e=d  ? -?le  0n  ,t'ihen  he ^turned  arou<>d  and  slid  that 

Two  Days'  Free  Trial 

See  for  yourself-Look  at  the  Remoh-then 
decide  if  you  can  tell  the  difference— costs  vou 
nothing  to  make  the  examination.  We  send 
you  prepaid,  any  piece  of  jewelry  you  want  set 
with  Kemoh  Gems  for  your  two  days'  examina- 
tion and  approval.  Remember,  you  get  a  bind- 
ing legal  guarantee  for  life  with  every  purchase. 

Write  Today  for  Your  FREE  Copy 
de  Luxe  Jewel  Book  in  4  Colors 

This  Jewel  Book  attractively  displays  a  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  Remoh  Jewelry— 
Kings,  Pins  Studs,  Brooches,  Ear  Rings,  etc,,  and 
full  description  of  the  wonderful  Remoh  Gem. 
A  copy  is  yours Jree. 

SPEdAL  NOTE -Unscrupulous  dealers  in 
many  localities  are  offering  worthless  products  as 
Kemoh  Gems,  thereby  causing  much  dissatisfao 
Hon.  Genuine  Remoh  Gems  can  be  bought  ONLY 
direct  from  us.  We  have  no  agents. 


i  n  rj.    WAI1UJN  A  L,    \Y  EEKLY 


The  Green  Mist 

(  Continued  from  page  28) 

"I  am  glad  you  did  not.  Sir  Lionel," 
he  said,  "for  whatever  the  Priest  Mekara 
has  to  do  with  the  matter,  by  means  of 
his  sarcophagus,  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has 
made  his  first  attempt  upon  your  life !  He 
has  failed,  but  I  hope  you  will  accom- 
pany me  from  here  to  a  hotel.  He  will 
not  fail  twice !" 


Book  Cabinet 


Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE  IN  GRAND  PAPI DS  - 
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The  Ideal  Year  to  Visit 


the  Picturesque 

The  Centenary  of  the  Restoration  of  Holland's  independ- 
ence will  be  celebrated  this  summer  by  intere.tliig 

FETIVITIESIN30TOWNS 

Hagne,ng         inaUEUration  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 

A  visit  to  charming  Middelburg,  the  Gem  City  of  Hol- 
1™  '  li.  J  ?  1u»int.  old-century  manners  and  cus- 
toms, should  be  a  feature  of  every  tour. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  information  »,,„i„. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY.  NETH  ERLAND  STATE ■RAIL- 
WAYS  &  FLUSHING  ROUTE,  334  6th  Ave*NewYork. 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying ! 

These  gems  are  chemical  white 
lapphfres — LOOK  like  Diamonds. 
Stand  acid  and  lire  diamond  tests, 
.hey  easily  scratch  a  tile  ami  will 
vUt  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years 
All  mounted  in  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings,  wili 
taw!  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  examination-a 

ut'Kx^TorkieT^cui  aPH*r„m,  X-  ™s,5r 

WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO..  734  Saks  Bldg..  Indisn.polisT  InZna 


TT  WAS  the  night  following  that  of  the 
A  double  tragedy  at  Rowan  House.  Nay- 
land  Smith,  with  Inspector  Weymouth, 
was  engaged  in  some  mysterious  inquiry 
at  the  docks,  and  I  had  remained  at  home 
to  bring  up  to  date  that  strange  chronicle, 
which  I  hoped  to  live  to  publish,  of  our 
dealings  with  the  satanic  genius,  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu.  And— why  should  I  not  con- 
fess it? — my  memories  had  frightened  me. 

I  was  arranging  my  notes  respecting 
the  case  of  Sir  Lionel  Barton.  They  were 
hopelessly  incomplete.  For  instance,  I 
had  jotted  down  the  following  queries: 
d)  Did  any  true  parallel  exist  between 
the  death  of  M.  Page  le  Roi  and  the  death 
of  Kwee  the  Chinaman,  and  of  Strozza? 
(-')  What  had  become  of  the  mummy  of 
Mekara?  (3)  How  had  the  murderer 
escaped  from  a  locked  room?  (4)  What 
was  the  purpose  of  the  rubber  stopper? 
(5)  Why  was  Kwee  hiding  in  the  con- 
servatory? (6)  Was  the  green  mist  a 
mere  subjective  hallucination— a  figment 
of  Croxted's  imagination— or  had  he 
actually  seen  it  ? 

Until  these  questions  were  satisfactorily 
answered  further  progress  was  im- 
possible. Xayland  Smith  frankly  admitted 
that  he  was  out  of  his  depth.  "It  looks 
on  the  face  of  it  more  like  a  case  for 
the  Psychical  Research  people  than  for 
a  plain  Civil  Servant,  lately  of  Manda- 
lay.".he  had  said  only  that  morning. 

"Sir  Lionel  Barton  really  believes  that 
supernatural  agencies  were  brought  into 
operation  by  the  opening  of  the  high 
priest's  coffin!  For  my  part,  even  if  I 
believed  the  same,  I  should  still  maintain 
that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  controlled  those 
agencies.  But  reason  it  out  for  yourself 
and  see  if  we  arrive  at  any  common  cen- 
ter. Don't  work  so  much  upon  the  datum 
of  the  green  mist,  but  keep  to  the  facts 
which  are  established." 

I  commenced  to  knock  out  my  pipe  in 
the  ash  tray;  then  paused,  pipe  in  hand. 
The  house  was  quite  still,  for  my  landlady 
and  all  the  small  household  were  out. 

Above  the  noise  of  a  passing  tramcar 
I  had  thought  I  heard  that  hall  door 
open.  In  the  ensuing  silence  I  sat  and 
listened. 

Not  a  sound!  Stay;  I  slipped  my 
hand  into  the  table  drawer,  took  out  my 
revolver,  and  stood  up. 

There  was  a  sound.  Someone  or  some- 
thing was  creeping  upstairs  in  the  dark! 

C*AMILIAR  with  the  ghastly  media  em- 
ployed  by  the  Chinaman,  I  was  seized 
by  an  impulse  to  leap  to  the  door,  shut 
and  lock  it.  But  the  rustling  sound  pro- 
ceeded now  from  immediately  outside 
my  partially  opened  door.  I  had  not  the 
time  to  close  it ;  knowing  somewhat  of 
the  horrors  at  the  command  of  Fu-Man- 
chu, I  had  not  the  courage  to  open  it.  My 
heart  leaping  wildly,  and  my  eyes  upon 
that  bar  of  darkness  with  its  gruesome 
potentialities,  I  waited— waited  for  what- 
ever was  to  come.  Perhaps  twelve  sec- 
onds passed  in  silence. 

"Who's  there?"  I  cried.     "Answer,  or 
I  fire !" 

"Ah!  no!"  came  a  soft  voice,  thriltingly 
musical.  "Put  it  down— that  pistol' 
Quick!    I  must  speak  to  you!" 

The  door  was  pushed  open  and  there 
entered  a  slim  figure  wrapped  in  a  hooded 
cloak.  My  hand  fell,  and  I  stood,  stricken 
to  silence,  looking  into  the  beautiful  dark 
eyes  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  messenger,  if 
her  own  statement  could  be  credited, 
slave.  On  two  occasions  this  girl,  whose 
association  with  the  doctor  was  one  of  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  the  case,  had 
risked— I  cannot  say  what;  unnamable 
punishments  perhaps— to  save  me  from 
death,  in  both  cases  from  a  terrible  death. 
_  Her  lips  slightly  parted,  she  stood  hold- 
ing her  cloak  about  her  and  watching  me 
with  great  passionate  eyes. 
"How — "  I  began. 

But  she  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"He^  has  a  duplicate  key  of  the  house 
door!"  was  her  amazing  statement.  "I 
have  never  betrayed  a  secret  of  my  mas- 
ter's before,  but  you  must  arrange  to  re- 
place the  lock." 

She  came  forward  and  rested  her  slim 
hands  confidingly  upon  my  shoulders.  "I 


Regular 
night  and 
morning  care  is  a  duty 

With  Colgate's  it's  a  pleasure  too, 
because  of  the  delicious  flavor. 

Introduce  this  dentifrice  into  your  household  —  let  each 
of  the  family  have  a  tube.  Then  the  twice-a-day  care 
which  common  sense  demands  is  assured— then  sound 
teeth  will  be  the  rule,  and  better  looks,  better  digestion 
and  better  health  for  all  will  follow.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  use  that  care  of  the  teeth  is  an  easily  formed  habit. 

Get  a  box  of  half  a  dozen  lubes  from  your  dealer— or  send  us 
4c  in  stamps  for  a  trial  tube  and  our  booklet  "Oral  Hygiene. " 

Colgate  &  Co.      Dept.  W      199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

 Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap— luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 
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WALK-OVERS  are  made 
to  fill  certain  needs, — style, 
service,  comfort,  wear. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these 
things  is  essential  to  genuine  shoe 
value. 

For  forty  years  these  rour  fun- 
damentals have  dominated  Walk- 
Over  manufacturing  principles. 

w/  PA  result—Walk-Over  merit  is  demonstrated,     f<  f  ft 
Walk-Over  prestige  is  unquestioned,  as  shown  by  mfm 
a  spontaneous,  world-wide  demand.  p j?J|| 

Walk-Over  stores  are  everywhere.    Standard  ; 
prices  $4.50  and  $5.00— other  grades  down  to  ft 
$3.50  and  up  to  $7.00.  W 

See  the  new  styles  at  your  WK-nx 
local  Walk-Over  dealer's. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY  1U 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs  for  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 

The  word  "Walk-Over"  appears 
on  evert/  genuine  Walk-Over  Shoe. 
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The  pride  of 
Quality 
without  the  sense 
of  Extravagance! 

Because,  at  their  prices, 

$1.00,  $1.50  and  up- 

HALLMARK  SHIRTS 
give  you  infinitely  finer  value 
than   you've   been  accustomed 
to  in  many  another  good  brand 
at  the  next  higher  prices.      Now  at  the 
price  you've  always  wanted  to  pay  you  can 
get  Hallmark  quality,  style,  fit  and  variety. 
You'll  instantly  readjust  your  ideas  on  shirt 
lues  when  you  see  these  shirts — at  any  live  haberdasher's. 

Guaranteed  sun  and  tub  proof 

Don't  fail  to  give 


a  trial  at  the  same  time.  They're  the  collars 
with  the  tie  -  and  -  time  -  and  -  temper- saving 
shield.  Your  tie  slides  freely,  banishing  the 
old  daily  struggle. 

All  the  popular  styles  in  all  sizes. 
15c.      2  for  25c. 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N. Y. 
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BoYonrPFinting'!  PATENTS  that  PROTECT 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B. Lacey,  E 1 2,  Washington,  D.C. 

  Established  1869   


books,  newspaper.  Pi 
Laruer  $18,  Kolary  <60.  Save  money.  Bis  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factorv  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Merlden,  
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United  States 


Increase  motoring  safety 
Cut  down  tire  bills 


The  G  reen  Mist 

[Continued  from  page  29) 

have  come  again  to  ask  you  to  take  me 
away  from  him!"  she  said  simply. 

And  she  lifted  her  face  to  me. 

Her  words  struck  a  chord  in  my  heart 
which  sang  with  strange  music,  with 
music  so  harbaric  that,  frankly,  I  blushed 
to  find  it  harmony.  Have  I  said  that  she 
was  beautiful?  It  can  convey  no  faint 
conception  of  her.  With  her  pure,  fair 
skin,  eyes  like  the  velvet  darkness  of  the 
East,  and  red  lips  so  tremulously  near  to 
mine,  she  was  the  most  seductively  lovely 
creature  I  ever  had  looked  upon.  In  that 
electric  moment  my  heart  went  out  in 
sympathy  to  every  man  who  had  bartered 
honor,  country,  all  for  a  woman's  kiss. 

"I  will  see  that  you  are  placed  under 
proper  protection,"  I  said  firmly,  but  my 
voice  was  not  quite  my  own.  "It  is  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  slavery  here  in  England. 
You  are  a  free  agent,  or  you  could  not 
be  here  now.  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  cannot 
control  your  actions — " 

"Ah  !"  she  cried,  casting  back  her  head 
scornfully,  and  releasing  a  cloud  of  hair 
through  whose  softness  gleamed  a  jeweled 
headdress — "no?  He  cannot?  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  have  been  a  slave? 
Here,  in  your  free  England,  do  you 
know  what  it  means :  the  razzia,  the 
desert  journey,  the  whips  of  the  drivers, 
the  house  of  the  dealer,  the  shame — bah !" 

HOW  beautiful  she  was  in  her  indigna- 
tion ! 

"Slavery  is  put  down,  you  imagine,  per- 
haps? You  do  not  believe  that  to-day — 
to-day — twenty-five  English  sovereigns 
will  buy  a  Calla  girl,  who  is  brown,  and 
— whisper,  two  hundred  and  fifty — a  Cir- 
cassian, who  is  white !  No !  there  is  no 
slavery  !    So  !    Then  what  am  I  ?" 

She  threw  open  her  cloak,  and  it  is  a 
literal  fact  that  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  half 
bel  ieving  that  I  dreamed.  For  beneath, 
she  was  arrayed  in  gossamer  silk  which 
more  than  indicated  the  perfect  lines  of 
her  slim  shape,  wore  a  jeweled  girdle  and 
barbaric  ornaments;  was  a  figure  fit  for 
the  walled  gardens  of  Stamboul — a  figure 
amazing,  incomprehensible,  in  the  prosaic 
setting  of  my  rooms  ! 

"To-night  I  had  no  time  to  make  my- 
self an  English  miss!"  she  said,  wrapping 
her  cloak  quickly  about  her.  "You  see 
me  as  I  am !" 

Her  garments  exhaled  a  faint  perfume, 
and  it  reminded  me  of  another  meeting  I 
had  had  with  her.  I  looked  into  the 
challenging  eyes. 

"Your  request  is  but  a  pretense,"  I 
said.  "Why  do  you  keep  the  secrets  of 
that  man  when  they  mean  death  to  so 
many  ?" 

"Death !  I  have  seen  my  own  sister 
die  of  fever  in  the  desert — seen  her 
thrown  like  carrion  into  a  hole  in  the 
sand !  I  have  seen  men  flogged  until 
they  prayed  for  death  as  a  boon!  I  have 
known  the  lash  myself  !  Death  !  What 
does  it  matter?" 

She  shocked  me  inexpressibly.  En- 
veloped in  her  cloak  again,  and  with  only 
her  slight  accent  to  betray  her,  it  was 
dreadful  to  hear  such  words  from  a  girl 
who,  save  for  her  singular  type  of  beauty, 
might  have  been  a  cultured  European. 

"Prove,  then,  that  you  really  wish  to 
leave  this  man's  service.  Tell  me  what 
killed  Strozza  and  the  Chinaman !"  I 
said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  do  not  know  that.  But  if  you  will 
carry  me  off" — she  clutched  me  nerv- 
ously— "so  that  I  am  helpless,  lock  me  up 
so  that  I  cannot  escape,  beat  me  if  you 
like,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  do  know !  While 
he  is  my  master  I  will  never  betray  him. 
Tear  me  from  him,  by  force — do  you 
understand,  by  force? — and  my  lips  will 
be  sealed  no  longer !  Ah !  but  you  do  not 
understand,  with  your  'proper  authorities' 
— your  police  !  Police  !  Ah  !  I  have  said 
enough  !" 

SHE  shivered  as  if  with  cold,  stepping 
back  and  drawing  the  cloak  tightly 
about  her.  For  my  part,  I  felt  hopelessly 
unable  to  cope  with  ideas  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  character.    I  stood  silent,  amazed. 

should  I  do?    Reason  with  her? 
Detain  her? 

'  lock  across  the  Common  began  to 
e.     The  girl  started,  and  laid  her 
hands  upon  my  shoulders  again.  There 
tears  glittering  among  the  curved 
I  lashes. 

•u  do  not  understand !"  she  whis- 
"Oh  !  will  you  never  understand — 
i       elease  me  from  him!     I  must  go. 
dy  I  have  remained  too  long.  Lis- 


Ready-Made  4 

Bungalows 

We  can  sell  you  a  beautiful  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  or  six  room  bungalow  or  cottage, 
already  built.  Shipped  to  you  in  sections,  fin- 
ished and  complete.  You  can  put  it  up  yourself 
in  a  few  hours  time.  Only  a  wrench  and  screw- 
driver needed.  No  sawing,  no  nailing,  no  car- 
penter work  whatsoever.  Can  be  taken  down, 
moved  and  put  up  again  in  a  day's  time.  Every 
part  made  to  fit  to  perfection.  Absolutely  wind- 
proof,  waterproof  and  stormproof. 

*19522  and  Up 

For  permanent  and  portable  summer  and 
winter  homes,  artistic  cottages,  garages,  school 
houses,  churches,  stores  and  hunters'  cabins. 
Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Made 

of  best  lumber.  Everything  finished  and  com- 
plete. All  doors  and  windows  hung.  All  nec- 
essary hardware  furnished  and  already  set. 

Free  Design  Book  Write  today 

ful  Ready  Made  Building  Book,  showing  artistic 
designs  in  ready  made  bungalows,  cottages  and 
garages,  illustrating  each  one  finished  and 
erected  and  giving  the  full  detailsof  all  our  great 
bargains.  Write  for  this  Free  Book  now.  Address 

ST.  JOHNS  BUILDING  CO. 

1266  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Dept.  2363  ,  Chicago, 111. 


WOMAN  FLORIST 

Hardy  Everblooming 

Roses 


On  their  own  roots. 
ALL  WILL  BLOOM 
THIS  SUMMER 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 

GEM  BOSS  COLLECTION 
Etoile  de  France,  Deep  Crimson 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Golden  Yellow 
Bridesmaid,  Brilliant  Fink 
Bride,  Pure  Snow  White 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Blush 
Helen  Good,  Delicate  Pink 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations,  the  "Divine 
Flower, ' '  all  colors,  25c. 
6  Prize  -  Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, -  -  25c. 
6  Beautiful  Coleus,  *  - 
3  Grand  Hardy  Phlox,  - 
3  Choice  Double  Dahlias, 
6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladioli,  -  -  - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  - 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  < 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.   Once  a  customer,  always  one.   Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  25  Springfield,  Ohio 


YoCi  can  afford 
tli is' motor  boat, 
t  will  cpst'you  less  than 
..ir ^ipar  auto  tires  for  a 

 son,  thin  new  i.udlx^Ruiiabout.  the  latest 

produclion,taataj«*rti,fln^mahogany-finish,  13  1-2  mile 
dashing  craft.  Anyone  can  run  it.  Send  stamp  for 
big  catalog  describing  60  different  models,  cruising 
yachts,  motor  boats,  row  boats  and  canoes,  $18  and  up. 

Racine-Truscott-Shell  Lake  Boat  Co., 
Box83  Muskegon,  Michigan 


WarninCll^Or-BoatfTien 


Get  a  Baldridge  Reverse  Gear 

The  "  Baldridge1'  guards  you  against 
•'smash-ups.  Simply  move  a  lever  to  stop,  re 
verse  or  go  ahead.  Kngine  doesn't  stop.  Tbt 
unbroken  main  shaft  pre  vents  usual  gear  troubles 
Fully  enclosed.   Thousands  in  nse. 

THE  BALDRIDGE  GEAR  GO.  '"gyMiS*" 


1913  atco  rebuilt  automobil  es 
on  easy  Monthly  payments 


SHIPPED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  U.  S. 

Touring  Can  Roadsters  and  Runabouts.  $275  to  $900.  CUMtMTCED 
fOR  ONE  r[M.   Write  for  our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue 


in 


AUTO  TRADING  CO.,  INC. 

k\  Center  Ave,  PiUs6urj.fi.  Pa 

/         Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


DIAMONDS 

BATCHES  JEWELRY 
ON  CREDIT 

BRILLIANT  ISX&RT 

704  MARKET  ST,  5A"  fftWiCiSCQ.CM 


The  Automobile 

By  GEORGE  FITCH 

"A  Swift  Sketch  of  the  Ma- 
chine's Development  in 
Speed,  Expense,  and  Deadli- 
ness,  from  its  M  ilk-Teeth 
Days  to  100  Miles  an  hour 
and  $  1,000  a  Minute — Pe- 
destrians a  growing  nuisance." 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Publishers 

416  W.  ijth  St.,  New  York 
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1    The  Majestic 


READY  TO  WEAR 

every  day  until  worn  out — Real 
comfort  from  the  start  in  "Natural 
Shape"  shoes  —  no  "breaking  in" 
—200  styles. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign — You'll 
find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you  cor- 
rect styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request. 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Roadster 

Look  lor  Name 
in  Strap 


ust  Think  of  It! 

nr  this  ■ 


ocker 


•  Tour  dealer  asks  $16. 

f  We  actually  save  you 
$7.50.  Handsome  Quar- 
tered Oak  Rocker  with 

arokene    leather  cush- 

ii.    Height  35  in. :  wirltlt 

I  in.;  depth  21  in.:  ahlp- 

idin  fournectiuns, easily 

SBemhled,  at    this  law 

lcto~y    prire — guaranteed    or    DlOliey  back. 

ree  Book  on  Brooks  Master-Built  Furniture 

tiows  100  designs  of  rockers,  settees,  desk: 

lairs,  couches,  etc.    Write  today  sure. 

rooks  Mfg. Co.,  1113  SidneySt. Saginaw, Blich. 


t    AT  HOME 

Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind  in  America 

ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  In  the  United 
States  conferring  Degree  of  llachelor  of  Laws — LL.B. 
—by  correspondence.  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  con- 
ducting standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  In- 
struction, hy  mall.  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
450  elnss-rooin  lectures  to  its  extension  studcr 
ONLY  l.iw  school  giving  a  full  3-iear,  I/nnersity 
Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual  faculty  of 
over  30  prominent  lawyers,  (,3  of  whom  are  Assist- 
ant United  States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  in  conjunct  ion  with  Its  law 
course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to  pass 
bar  examinations.  School  highly  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommended by  Gov.  Onicials,  Business  lien.  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  lllus* 
trated  Prospectus.    Special  courses  lor  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  901  Ellsworth  B|rJg.,tticago,Ill. 


The  Green  Mist 

{Continued  from  pagt  30) 

ten  !  Go  out — without  delay  !  Remain 
out — at  a  hotel,  where  you  will,  but  do 
not  stay  here !" 
"And  Nayland  Smith?" 
"What  is  he  to  me — this  Nayland 
Smith  !  Ah  !  why  will  you  not  unseal  my 
lips !  You  are  in  danger — you  hear  me ! 
— in  danger!  Go  away  from  here  to- 
night." 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  ran  from 
the  room.  In  the  open  doorway  she 
turned,  stamping  her  foot  passionately. 

"You  have  hands  and  arms !"  she  cried. 
"And  yet  you  let  me  go !  Be  warned, 
then;  fly  from  here — "  She  broke  off 
with  something  that  sounded  like  a  sob. 

I MADE  no  move  to  stay  her — this  beau- 
tiful accomplice  of  the  archmurderer, 
Fu-Manchu.  I  heard  her  light  footsteps 
pattering  down  the  stairs ;  I  heard  her 
open  and  close  the  door — the  door  of 
which  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  held  the  key.  Still 
I  stood  where  she  had  parted  from  me, 
and  was  so  standing  when  a  key  grated 
in  the  lock,  and  Nayland  Smith  came  run- 
ning up. 

"Did  you  see  her?"  I  began. 
But  his  face  showed  that  he  had  not 
done  so,  and  rapidly  I  told  him  of  my 
strange   visitor,   of   her   words,   of  her 
warning. 

"How  can  she  have  passed  through 
London  in  that  costume?"  I  cried  in  be- 
wilderment. "Where  can  she  have  come 
from  ?" 

Smith  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  be- 
gan to  stuff  broad-cut  mixture  into  the 
cracked  briar. 

"She  might  have  traveled  in  a  car  or 
in  a  cab,"  he  said,  "and  undoubtedly  she 
came  direct  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu.  You  should  have  detained  her, 
Petrie.  It  is  the  third  time  we  have  had 
that  woman  in  our  power,  the  third  time 
we  have  let  her  go  free." 

"Smith,"  I  replied,  "I  couldn't!  She 
came  of  her  own  free  will,  to  give  me 
warning.    She  disarms  me!" 

"Because  you  can  see  she  is  in  love  with 
you?"  he  suggested,  and  burst  into  one 
of  his  rare  laughs  when  the  angry  flush 
rose  to  my  cheek.  "She  is,  Petrie — why 
pretend  to  be  blind  to  it?  You  don't 
know  the  Oriental  mind  as  I  do;  but  I 
quite  understand  the  girl's  position.  She 
fears  the  English  authorities,  but  would 
submit  to  capture  by  you  !  If  you  would  only 
seize  her  by  the  hair,  drag  her  to  some 
cellar,  hurl  her  down  and  stand  over  her 
with  a  whip,  she  would  tell  you  every- 
thing she  knows,  and  salve  her  strange 
Eastern  conscience  with  the  reflection 
that  speech  was  forced  from  her !  I  am 
not  joking;  it  is  so,  I  assure  you.  And 
she  would  adore  you  for  your  savagery, 
deeming  you  forceful  and  strong!" 

"Smith,"  I  said,  "be  serious.  You 
know  what  her  warning  meant  before?" 

"I  can  guess  what  it  means  now!"  he 
rapped.  "Hullo!" 

Some  one  was  furiously  ringing  the 
bell. 

"No  one  at  home?"  said  my  friend.  "I 
will  go.    I  think  I  know  what  it  is." 

A FEW  minutes  later  he  returned,  carry- 
ing a  large  square  package. 
"From  Weymouth,"  he  explained,  "by 
district  messenger,"  and  began  to  untie 
the  wrappings.  "I  left  him  behind  at 
the  docks,  and  he  arranged  to  forward 
any  evidence  which  subsequently  he  found. 
This  will  be  fragments  of  the  missing 
mummy  \" 

"What !  you  think  the  mummy  was  ab- 
stracted ?" 

"Yes,  at  the  docks,  I  am  sure  of  it — 
and  somebody  else  was  in  the  sarcophagus 
when  it  reached  Rowan  House !  A  sar- 
cophagus, I  find,  is  practically  airtight,  so 
that  the  use  of  the  rubber  stopper  be- 
comes evident — ventilation!  How  this 
person  killed  Strozza  I  have  yet  to 
learn—" 

"Also,  how  he  escaped  from  a  locked 
room!    And  what  about  the  green  mist?" 

Nayland  Smith  spread  his  hands  in  a 
characteristic  gesture. 

"The  green  mist,  Petrie,  can  be  ex- 
plained in  several  ways.  Remember  we 
have  only  one  man's  word  that  it  existed. 
It  is  at  best  a  confusing  datum  to  which  we 
must  not  attach  a  fictitious  importance." 

He  threw  the  wrappings  on  the  floor, 
and  tugged  at  a  twine  loop  in  the  lid  of 
the  square  box,  which  now  stood  upon 
the  table.  Suddenly  the  lid  came  away, 
bringing  with  it  a  lead  lining  such  as  is 
usual  in  tea  chests.  This  lining  was  par- 
tially attached  to  one  side  of  the  box,  so, 


lO^TINS 

Handy  5^  bags-or 
one  pound  glass 
humidor  jars. 
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Experienced  Inventors  employ 
iiiv  method.  So  will  von  eventu- 
ally. Wny  w.lt I  FREE  book  and 
I  application  Wank.  W.  T.  JONES, 
800  G  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Your  Church  Society  could  do  this  too  ? 


SOME  women  in  a  Pennsylvania 
city  were  getting  up  a  church 
supper.  They  wanted  to  make  it 
"different",  interesting,  original,  and  yet 
dignified  and  helpful,  too.  One  of  them 
hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  giving  a  "Pure 
Food  Supper"  and  they  carried  this 
into  effect.  They  sent  for  two  hundred 
copies  of  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods,  they  prepared  the  supper  alto- 
gether from  food  products  listed  in  it; 
they  used  the  empty  boxes,  jars,  bottles 
and  cans  for  a  simple  but  effective  deco- 
rative scheme,  and  the  price  of  the  supper 
included  a  copy  of  The  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  Foods. 

The  supper  itself  was  a  great  success. 
It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  brought  out  an  unusual  attendance, 
realizing  a  snug  sum  for  the  building 
fund.  But  its  effect  did  not  end  there,  by 
any  means. 

Two  hundred  people  carried  home 


copies  of  The  Westfield 
Book  of  Pure  Foods,  along 
with  some  new  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  the  next 
day  the  grocers  of  the  town 
discovered  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  pure  products 
and  a  remarkable  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  provisions 
of  doubtful  character.  The 
best  of  these  grocers  were 
quick  to  see  the  value  of 
this  demand  and  to  fall  in 
line  with  it.  The  dubious,  fraudu 
lent  products  quickly  disappeared 
from  their  windows  and  shelves  and 
were  replaced  by  brands  of  recog- 
nized purity,  so  that  even  those  who  did 
not  care  what  they  bought  were  very  likely 
to  get  pure  foods  instead  of  the  other 
sort.  One  or  two  grocers  couldn't  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  an  awakened  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  suffered,  by  consequence, 


until  they  woke  up  and  followed  the 
example  of  the  others.  In  two  months 
food  conditions  in  that  particular  town 
had  improved  tremendously,  simply  be- 
cause one  church  society  introduced  the 
Westfield  idea  and 


The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 


This  is  nothing  but  a  compact,  classified  index 
of  pure,  clean,  wholesome  brands  of  food  prod- 
ucts, sifted  out  of  the  many  thousands  analyzed 
by  the  food  chemists  of  the  Westfield  Board  of 
Health  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  book  does 
not  and  cannot  list  every  pure  brand  in  exist- 
ence, but  it  lists  so  many,  it  gives  such  a  wide 
variety  of  choice,  that  at  least  one  of  the  brands 
it  mentions  under  each  important  food  classifica- 
tion can  be  secured  at  almost  any  grocery  store 
simply  by  asking  for  it. 

The  women  of  your  church  can  use  this 
Westfield  Book  just  as  well  as  those  Pennsyl- 
vania women  did,  and  with  the  same — or  better 
— results.    It  only  needs  someone  to  conceive  it, 


someone  to  propose  it,  and  someone  to  urge  its 
adoption.    Will  you  be  that  one  in  your  society? 

If  you  will,  just  send  10c  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  Westfield,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  the  West- 
field  Book.  See  for  yourself  how  simply  and 
yet  how  absolutely  it  solves  the  problem  of 
buying  foods.  Then  lay  the  plan  before  the 
others.  You  will  find  them  very  easily  inter- 
ested in  it. 

If  you  haven't  already  secured  the  Westfield 
Book  for  your  own  individual  use  you  ought  to 
do  it  right  away.  It  protects  you  absolutely 
against  the  possibility  of  being  fooled  into  paying 
good  money  for  the  drugged,  debased,  adulter- 
ated preparations  masquerading  in  every  market 


as  foods  that  are  fit  to  eat.  All  that  you  need  to 
do  is  to  specify  any  one  of  the  brands  mentioned 
in  the  Westfield  Book — and  remember,  it  gives 
you  a  wide  choice — and  the  food-fraud  and  the 
food-faker  cannot  possibly  harm  you  or  yours. 

Send  today  for  the  Westfield  Book.  Use  it 
yourself,  show  it  to  your  grocer  and  tell  him  you 
are  going  to  be  guided  by  it.  Tell  your  neigh- 
bors about  it,  too,  and  let  them  benefit  from  its 
protection. 

And  then  see  whether  the  women  in  your 
church  don't  think  well  of  the  "Pure-Food- 
Supper"  idea. 

But  anyway,  send  for  the  Westfield  Book. 
It  makes  you  sure  your  food  is  pure. 


TOASTED 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fi&ht  for 
Pure  Food? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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that  most 


Other  Soaps 
Counterfeit 

amous  of  soaps — Pears.  But  counterfeits 
io  not  possess  the  delightful  emollient 
qualities  of  the  original — qualities  which 
areserve  the  skin  in  a  condition  of  per- 
ect  health  and  insure  a  lovely  complexion. 
Why  bother  with  counterfeits  that 

Never  Equal 

n  quality  and  results  the  genuine  Pears* 
Soap  ?  Pears  has  unapproachable  merit. 
Vet  its  price  is  as  low  as  that  of  ordinary 
soaps.  Pears*  Soap  is  absolutely  pure, 
ow  in  cost  and  much  more  lasting.  Ask 
today  and  always  for 


S  OAP 

15c.  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented 


land 

nguaere 


Grenville  Kleiser  (late  Yale  Instructor)  can 
ncrease  the  average  man's  efficiency,  perhaps 
lis  income,  SO  per  cent,  through  his  Mail  Course 
n  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency.  It 
s  a  fascinating,  spare-moment  study  with  none 
if  the  wearisome  features  of  the  old-time  meth- 
ids.  You  can  put  your  increased  knowledge 
nto  immediate  use,  and  it  will  surely  help  you  to 

Enlarge  your  Stock  of  Words — Use  the 
Right  Word  in  the  right  place— Write  Lit- 
erature that  compels  Attention  (Business 
Correspondence,  Stories,  Sermons,  Ad- 
dresses, Speeches)  —  Become  an  Engaging 
Conversationalist — Enter  good  Society. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Famous  N'alure  Writer  : 

"I  see  valuable  and  help- 
ill  hints  in  these  lessons, 
iny  man  or  woman  who 
as  an  undeveloped  liter- 
ry  talent  ought  to  profit 
reatly  by  this  Course." 
ty  giving  you  a  command 
f  words— it  gives  you  a 
ommand  of  men  —  and 
napes  you  for  leadership 
a  life. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
MASTER  OF  ENGLISH 

is  an  interesting  book 
which  is  sent  FREE.  It 
contains  full  particulars 
and  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  immense  value  of 
the  Kleiser  Course  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  in- 
crease the  earning  power 
of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women.  Address 


unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  718,  New  York 


Today  for  FREE  BOOK 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarantee  success.  Only  tie  I  ii  n«t 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequalled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.     Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Department  103  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Otdeat  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind" 
"Tboroufblj  equipped  Residence  School" 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ivate  Water  Supply  Plants 

KewanEF  4§lfe 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^  MK'fc..-?SCT 


*  SYSTEM  OF  « 

WATER  SUPPLY 


JJ  1 1  I » it t 


uvaiuuimial  1KUIN  FENCE 

g,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hondredsofpatterna  for 
■,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

RO  FENCE  CO.,    201  Main  St..  Decatur.  Ind. 

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  ^ruTel 

pure-hred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Largest  Poultry  Farm  In  Hie  world.    Fowls,  Egpa 
and  Incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  hook, 
'Poultry  for  Profit."  Telia  how  to  raise  poultry  and 
i  Incubators  successfully.    It's  FRKK,  send  for  it. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  21.  Rockford.  111. 


The  Green  Mist 

(  Concluded  from  page  31 ) 

that  the  action  of  removing  the  lid  at 
once  raised  and  tilted  it. 

Then  happened  a  singular  thing. 

Out  over  the  tahle  billowed  a  sort  of 
yellowish  green  cloud — an  oily  vapor — 
and  an  inspiration,  it  was  nothing  less, 
born  of  a  memory  and  of  some  words  of 
my  beautiful  visitor,  came  to  me.  And  I 
thank  Heaven  for  it. 

"Run,  Smith.'"  I  screamed — "the  door! 
the  door,  for  your  life!  Fu-Manchu  sent 
that  box !" 

1  threw  my  arms  around  him.  As  he 
bent  forward,  the  moving  vapor  rose  al- 
most to  his  nostrils.  I  dragged  him  back 
and  all  but  pitched  him  out  onto  the 
landing.  We  entered  my  bedroom,  and 
there,  as  I  turned  on  the  light,  I  saw  that 
Smith's  tanned  face  was  unusually  drawn 
and  touched  with  pallor. 

"It's  chlorine  gas!"  I  said  hoarsely.  "In- 
halation is  deadly.  It  is  the  fumes  of 
chlorine  that  kill  the  men  in  the  bleach- 
ing-powder  works  !  We  have  been  blind  ! 
— I,  particularly!  Don't  you  see?  There 
was  no  one  in  the  sarcophagus,  Smith, 
but  there  was  enough  of  that  fearful  stuff 
to  have  suffocated  a  regiment !" 

Smith  clenched  his  fists  convulsively. 

"My  God!"  he  said,  "how  can  I  hope 
to  deal  with  the  author  of  such  a  scheme ! 
I  see  the  whole  plan.  He  did  not  reckon 
on  the  mummy  case  being  overturned, 
and  Kwee's  part  was  to  remove  the  plug 
with  the  aid  of  the  string — after  Sir 
Lionel  had  been  suffocated !  The  gas,  I 
take  it,  is  heavier  than  air — " 

"A  specific  gravity  of  2.470,"  I  said,  "two 
and  a  half  times  heavier  than  air.  You 
can  pour  it  from  jar  to  jar  like  a  liquid — 
if  you  are  wearing  a  chemist's  mask.  The 
sarcophagus  would  have  emptied  through 
the  vent,  the  gas  would  have  dispersed, 
and  no  clue  remained— except  the  smell." 

"I  did  smell  it,  Petrie,  on  the  stopper, 
but  of  course  was  unfamiliar  with  it. 
You  may  remember  that  you  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Lionel?  The  scent  of  those  infernal 
flowers  must  partially  have  drowned  it, 
too.  Poor,  misguided  Strozza  inhaled  the 
stuff,  capsized  the  case  in  his  fall,  and 
all  the  gas — " 

"Went  pouring  under  the  conservatory 
door,  and  down  the  steps,  where  Kwee 
was  crouching  !  Croxted's  breaking  the 
window  created  sufficient  draft  to  dis- 
perse what  little  remained.  It  will  have 
settled  on  the  floor,  now.  I  will  go  and 
open  both  windows." 

Nayland  Smith  raised  his  haggard  face. 

"He  evidently  made  more  than  was 
necessary  to  dispatch  Sir  Lionel  Barton," 
he  said,  "and  contemptuously — you  note 
the  attitude,  Petrie? — contemptuously  de- 
voted the  surplus  to  me.  His  contempt 
is  justified.  I  am  a  child  striving  to  cope 
with  a  mental  giant.  It  is  by  no  wit  of 
mine  that  Dr.  Fu-jManchu  scores  a  double 
failure." 
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Advertising 
Standardizes 
Goods  and  Prices 
For  You  and  Me 


By  JOHN  N.  WILLYS. 
President  the  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio 

The  man  who  gays,  "I  wouldn't  buy  that 
car  because  its  advertising  Increases  the 
cost  unneoeesarlly,"  1b  making  the  mistake 
of  his  life*  He  19  overlooking  an  econom- 
ic principle,  tiled  and  proved,  that  has 
more  than  any  other  one  agency  to  do 
with  bringing  within  his  reach  a  really 
high-class  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 
He  is  as  much  mistaken  as  the  farmer  who 
would  prefer  hand  harvesting  to  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automatic  binder. 

Money  spent  in  extensive  and  judicious 
advertising  is  the  best  investment  in  the 
world  today  for  everyone  concerned;  for 
the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  motor  car.  The  product  that 
is  not  advertised  will  not  sell  readily,  no 
matter  how  attractive  are  quality  and 
price.  The  grocer  or  other  dealer  who 
bas  on  his  shelves  goods  that  are  not  ad- 
vertised, will  bear  witness  to  thq  truth  of 
bis  statement.  Wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers who  do  not  use  printers'  Ink  will 
attest  to  its  truthfulness  by  the  cost  sys- 
tem, figures  for  their  sales  department. 
Any  salesman  In  the  world  will  tell  you 
that  advertised  goods  can  be,  and  are,  sold 
at  much  less  cost  than  those  unknown  ex- 
cept to  a  comparatively  small  coterie  of 
users. 

Successful  advertising  is  a  sure  Indica- 
tion of  quality,  for  without  value  of  the 
product,  no  advertising  could  succeed.  The 
manufacturer  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  distribution  would  lose  reputation  and 
money  for  the  public  will  not  long  con- 
tinue to  be  gulled.  Advertising  is  no  more 
an  extravagance  than  is  the  use  of  good 
seed  or  good  machinery  by  the  farmer.  Ex- 
tensive advertising  is  just  as  economical 
as  quantity  production  in  the  motor  car 
Industry,  for  It  brings  larger  and  quicker 
return  of  the  Investment,  allowing  for  re- 
Investment  in  materials  and  consequent 
large  production.  It  is  an  essential  eco- 
nomic factor  of  the  "eternal  cycle"  which 
has  placed  American-made  automobiles 
first  in  every  market  of  the  world. 

— from  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
Saturday,  February  8,  1913 


No.  ill 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


GUARANTEED  to 
exert  a  suction  grip 
that  is  positively  effective 
against  skidding  and  loss 
\of  traction  on  the  wettest 
Or  greasiest  pavement. 

Or  returnable  at  full  pur- 
se price  after  reasonable  period  of  trial.  Now  in  their 
fourth  big  season  of  yearly  doubling  and  redoubling  sale — ■ 

PENN  SYLVAN  I A 
VACUUM  CUI%I  RES 

YlfHlLF  the  powerful  cups  unyieldingly  resist  all  tendencies  of 
*  a  slipping  nature,  they  exert  no  resistance  whatever  to  forward 
speed,  as  the  rolling  of  the  tire  readily  releases  their  hold  edgewise. 

The  tread  is  made  of  the  toughest  and  highest  grade  of  rubber 
compound  capable  of  being  produced,  which  is  also  absolutely 
oilproof— immune  from  the  destructive  effects  of  oil  encountered 
on  roads,  pavements  and  garage  floors. 

The  massive  construction  called  for  by  the  Vacuum  Cup  design 
makes  these  the  heaviest  and  stoutest  tires  of  the  rated  sizes 
manufactured. 

1  tie  definite  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles  attached  to  each  casing  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  average  service  distance,  even  on  the  heaviest  and  fastest  driven  cars. 


Inspect  at  nearby  dealer  —  or  write 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

BRANCHES 
Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  34  S.  8th  Street 


Pittsburgh  .  505  Liberty  Ave. 
Cleveland  -  1837  Euclid  Ave. 
Detroit  -  254  Jefferson  Ave. 


Kansas  City  -  514  E.  15th  St. 
Omaha  -  21  5  S.  20th  Street 
Seattle  Armour  Building 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 

New  York,  1700  Broadway      Boston,  149  Berkeley  St.      Dallas,  41 1  S.  Ervay  St. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco,  512-14  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles,  930  S.  Main  Street 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy. 
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What  will  the  year  1913  do  to  your  car? 


Every  motorist  ^^Zr^ 
must  face  the  above  question. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  value 
of  your  car  will  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  condition  of  your  motor. 

That  will  depend  mainly  on  the  lubricating  oil 
you  have  used. 


Motor- wear  is  not  acci- 
dental. It  results  from 
friction. 

Excessive  friction  is  bound  to 
follow  the  use  of  an  oil  whose 
"body"  is  unsuited  to  your  feed 
system,  or  whose  lubricating 
qualities  cannot  properly  with- 
stand the  demands  of  service. 


will  properly  feed  to  the  various 
friction  points. 


Common  results  are : 

(1)  Undue  loss  of  power. 

(2)  Unnecessary  repair 
troubles. 

(3)  An  excess  consumption 
of  fuel. 

(4)  An  excess  consumption 
of  lubricating  oil. 

To  avoid  these  losses,  your 
motor  must  be  supplied  with : 

(1)  An  oil  that  will  retain 
efficient  lubricating  qualities 
under  the  heat  of  service. 

(2)  An  oil  that  will  wear 
well  in  use. 

(3)  Oil  of  a  "body"  that 


Motors  differ. 

No  short-cut  method  can 
determine  the  oil  that  best 
meets  your  feed  require- 
ments. 

The  construction  of  your 
motor  must  be  analyzed  and 
carefully  considered. 

The  piston  clearance  must 
be  known ;  the  fit  of  the  pis- 
ton-rings into  their  recesses ; 
the  length  of  the  crank  shaft 
and  connecting-rod  bearings; 
the  feed  system ;  the  length 
of  the  vacuum  period  while 
intake  and  exhaust  valves  are 
both  closed. 

We  have  undertaken  this 
serious  problem  with  the 
thoroughness  that  has  estab- 
lished our  standing  in  the 
general  lubricating  field. 

To  arrive  at  correct  auto- 
mobile lubrication  we  have 


done  what  must  be  done. 
Every  year  we  carefully 
analyze  the  motor  of  each 
make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  motor- 
analysis,  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  specify  in  a 
lubricating  chart  (printed 
in  part  on  this  page)  the  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  best 
suited  to  your  motor. 

The  superior  efficiency  of 
the  oils  specified  has  been 
thoroughly  proven  by  prac- 
tical tests.  In  sheer  lubricat- 
ing quality,  we  can  safely  say 
that  they  stand  alone. 


So  far  as  correct  lubrication 
can  assure  it,  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  specified 
for  your  car  assures: 

(1)  The  greatest  horse- 
power efficiency. 

(2)  The  smoothest  opera- 
tion. 

(3)  The  fewest  repair 
troubles. 

(4)  The  lowest  operating 
cost  per  mile. 

(5)  The  longest  life  to  your 
motor. 

(6)  The  greatest  second- 
hand value. 

Throughout  the  world  you 
will  find  that  the  authorita- 
tive leadership  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  in  matters  of 
lubrication  is  unquestioned. 

The  lubricating  chart  on 


this  page  represents  our  pro- 
fessional advice. 

If  you  use  an  oil  of  less-cor- 
rect (ibody  "  or  of  lower  lubricat- 
ing efficiency  than  that  specified, 
your  motor  faces  unnecessary 
friction  and  ulti?nate  serious 
damage. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil from  dealers  it  is  safest  to 
purchase  a  full  barrel,  half- 
barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gallon 
or  one-gallon  can. 

See  that  the  proper  name 
and  the  red  Gargoyle,  which 
is  our  mark  of  manufacture, 
appear  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our 
complete  lubricating  chart 
and  points  on  lubrication,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request. 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  refined  and  filtered  to  re- 
move free  carbon  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from 
all  reliable  garages,  auto-sup- 
ply stores   and  others  who  i 
supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.  j 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 
BRANCHES  : 
New  York         Detroit  Boston 

29  Broadway  Fnrd  Bide.  49  Federal  St. 

Chicago    Philadelphia  Indianapolis 

Fisher  Bide.     4ih& Chestnut  Sts.      IndianaPy thian Bldd 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  citia 
of  the  ivorld. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubricatioi 

Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc." 
means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."    For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.    The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


MODEL  OF 


CARS 


Abbott  Detroit  

Alco  

American  

Apperson  

Autocar  (2  cyl.) .... 

"     (4  cyl.).... 

Avery  

Benz  

Buick  (2  cyi.V  

"     (4  cyl.)  

Cadillac  (i  cyl.) 

"     (4  cyl) 

Cartercar  

Com'l... 

Case  

Chalmers  

Chase.  

Cole  

Columbia  

"Knight" 

Couple  Gear  

Daimler  

'•'Knight". 

Darracq  

De  Dion  

Delaunay-Bellevillc 

Elmore  

E.  M.  F  

Fiat  •  

Flanders  

"      (6  cyl.) .  . . 

Ford  

Franklin.  . . :  

Com'l  

G.  M.  C,  


Gramm  

Qramm-Logan.  . 

HerreshorT  

Hewitt  (2  cyl.) .  . 
"     (4  cyl).. 

Hudson  

Hupmobile  "20" 
"32" 

I.  H.  C.  (air) .  .  . 

"  (water) . 
International .  . 


1909 


A 

Arc. 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Arc 


Arc  Arc 


1910 


A 

Arc. 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Arc 


B  B 


A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 


Arc 


1913 


MODEL  OF 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


A 
A 
A 
Arc. 


Arc. 

E 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 
Arc. 


A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A  1 

A 


Arc. 

E 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 


E 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

A 


CARS 


Interstate  

Isotta  

Itala  

Jackson  (2  cyl.)  

"      (4  cyl.)  

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield.  . . . 

Kissel-Kar  

"    Com'l.  .  . 

Kline  Kar  

Knox  

Krit  

Lancia  

Locomobile  

Lozier  

Mack  

Marion  

jMarmon  

Matheson  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) 

"  (4  cyl  ) . . .  ■ 
.     "      (6  cyl.).... 

Mercedes  

"Knight". 


B 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 
An 
Arc 

E 

E 


A 
Arc 
Arc.  Arc 


Arc.  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc 


Arc.  Arc 


Arc. 


Arc. 
A 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 

E 

A 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


CARS 


Mercer  

Michigan  

Minerva  "Knight". 

Mitchell .  .-  

Moon .  .  -.  

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland  

Packard  

Paige  Detroit  

Panhard  

"Knight". 

Pathfinder  

Peerless   

Pierce  Arrow  

"  Com'l. 

Pope  Hartford  

Premier  

Pullman  

Rambler  

Rapid  

Rayficld  

Regal  

Renault  

Reo  

S.  G.  V  


Selden  

Service  

Simplex  

Speedwell  

"Mead". 

Stanley  

Steams  

"  "Knight".. 
Stevens  Duryea .... 
Stoddard-Dayton . 


Studebaker  

Stutz  

Thomas  

Walter  

Warren  Detroit . 
White  (Gas) .  . . . 

"  (Steam)  . 
Winton .  . '.  


'  Knight ' 


An 

E 


Arc 


Arc 
A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
Arc 
A 
Arc 
A 

\) 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

An 

Arc 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 

D 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A: 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
E 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc- 
Arc 
Arc- 
Arc, 
Arc 

b 

Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc- 
Arc. 

E 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 

D 
Arc 


(fl 


A 

A 

A 

A  1 
Arc.| 

A 

A 
Arc!) 
Arc \l 
Arc.|. 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Arc! 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc  J 

A 
Arc! 
Arc] 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B  ] 
Arc.| 

A 
Arc] 
Arc. 

A 

D 


Arc.  Al 
A  A 
Arc.  A 
D 
Arc.  A 
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Mexico's  "Bandit"  Armies 

.  By  JOHN  K.  TURNER 


77ie  Shrink- 
ing Dollar 

By  GARL  SNYDER 


The  "Devil" 
of  Adrianople 

By  GEORGE  MARVIN 

77ie  Country 

Up-in-Back 

\ 

By  C.  T.  JACKSON 


APRIL    5  1913 


WHAT  CAR  MANUFACTURERS  SAY 

ABOUT  THE 

GR  AY  &  DAVIS 


ELECTRIC 


STARTER 


Paige- Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 


".The  National's  policy  to  use 
nothing  but  the  BEST,  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  ofGray 
&  Davis  electric  starter  and 
lighting  systems." 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


"The  most  noticeable  ad- 
vancement for  1913  season 
is  the  adoption  of  the  Gray 
&  Davis  Electric  Starter." 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Comtany 


"We  have  installed  your  elec- 
tric starter  on  our  Maritime 
'Six*  with  extremely  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  are  satisfied 
that  we  made  the  wisest 
choice  possible." 

The  Maritime  Motor  Car 
Company,  Ltd. 


"The  Gray  &  Davis  Electric 
Starter  and  Electric  Lighting 
Dynamo  are  the  best  to  be 
had  regardless  of  price." 


Pope- Hartford  Co 


Read  the  Opinions  of 
Automobile  Experts 

Automobile  builders  and  their  engineers  are  ex- 
perts. They  naturally  know  more  about  auto- 
mobiles than  anyone  else  and  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  equipment — especially  starting  devices. 
It  is  to  your  interest  to  investigate  which  starter 
has  passed  the  gruelling  tests  of  the  automobile 
engineers.  The  statements  printed  on  this  page 
answer  the  question;  they  offer  the  highest  pos- 
sible testimony  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the 
Gray  &  Davis  Starter. 

Over  40  manufacturers  have  adopted  Gray  8c  Davis 
prod  lie  ts  for  1 9 1 3 — co  n  c  re  te  e  v  idence  of  Gray  &  D  av  i  s 
quality.  1m ve  great  factories  are  engaged  i  n  prod  uc- 
ing  Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starters,  Dynamos  and 
1  ,amps.  17  years  of  experience  and  a  corps  of  elec  - 
trical experts  insure  the  QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
of  every  accessory  bearing  the  name"Gray  &  Davis." 

The  6-Volt  Battery 

Some  starters  require  an  18-volt  battery.  Others  are  ex- 
tremely complicated.  The  GRAY  &  DAVIS6-volt  Electric- 
Starter  is  simpler  than  a  magneto,  has  no  complicated  controls 
and  requires  hut  a  6-volt  battery.  That's  the  one  big  thing 
to  remember — only  a  6-volt  battery.  Consequently,  you  get 
utmost  economy  in  operation,  and  real  electrical  simplicity. 

What  The  Gray  &  Davis  Starter  Does 

Starts  any  engine  thousands  of  times  in  succession.  Over- 
comes "back  firing"  and  poor  igni'.ion.  Turns  the  engine 
fast  enough  to  start  instantly  on  magneto.  Will  run  a  car 
on  second  speed  up  a  7<f,  grade.  Turns  the  heaviest  type 
of  engine  quietly  and  w  ith  ease.  Absolutely  positive  in 
operation — even  in  zero  weather. 


"Admitted  by  authoritative 
engineers  to  be  without  a 
superior." 

Lozier  Motor  Company 


"The  most  powerful  Starter 
ever  used." 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 


BUM— — — — MMW — BMW 


"The  Stearns  equipment  is 
absolutely  complete.  It  in- 
cludes Gray  &  Davis  Elec- 
tric  Lighting   and  Starting 

system." 

The  F.  B.  Steams  Company 


"It  appeals  to  the  man  who 
is  car  wise  because  it  is  easily 
ope  rated  and  does  not  com- 
plicate ignition." 

The  Motor  Car  Mfg.  Co. 


"More  reliable  and  efficient 
than  any  other  Starter." 

Pilot  Car  Sales  Company 


This  Starter  is  not  an  experi 
to  the  automobile  engineer. 
Starter  on  the  car  you  buy 


merit.  It  has  been  tried,  proven,  tested  by  actual  touring  service,  bjpevery  road,  laboratory  and  fatigue  test  known 
It  is  positive,  sure,  certain.  It  does  all  that  a  good  Starter  should  do.  Insist  —yes,  demand,  the  GRAY  &  DAVIS 
and  remember  that  the  Starter  is  the  keystone  upon  which  rests  convenience,  pleasure,  safety  and  efficiency. 


WE  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  TO  FORWARD  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc.,  55  Lainsdowne  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of  AutomobilejLamps,  Dynamos,  Electric  Starters 
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The  modern  interior  wall 
covering  is  wall  board 

As  the  mud  chinked  cracks,  with  white 
wash  coat,  of  the  interior  of  the  pioneer's 
log  cabin  gave  way  to  lath  and  plaster,  so 
do  lath  and  plaster  now  step  aside  for  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of — 

UTILITY  WALL  BOARD 


Put  up  by  either  expert  or 
novice,  it  furnishes  an  all 
enduring  wall  and  ceiling, 
finish  impervious  to  heat 
and  cold. 

Once  up  you  are  done  forever 
with  the  cracking  and  falling 
of  plaster;  the  ruin  of  wall 
paper,  rugs  and  furniture. 


It  may  be  set  either  plain  or 
panelled;  papered  or  sten- 
ciled and  its  cost  is  lower 
than  lath  and  plaster. 

It  will  not  warp,  crack  or 
shrink;  is  fire  resisting  and 
is  house  insulation  against 
heat  and  cold  and  will  last 
as  long  as  the  building. 


Send  at  once  for  sample  and  our  book 
which  gives  many  plans  for  pleasing  inte- 
riors.  For  home,  office  or  store  building. 

The  Heppes  Company,  4509  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires  are 
made  of  Vitalized  Rubber — a  new 

process  discovered 
by  our  chemists  which 
toughens  pure  rubber 
so  that  it  will  give 
you  the  greatest  mile- 
age—stand the  friction 
of  the  road  and  the 
pull  of  the  engine- 
adapt  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  thermometer  to  the 
other — from  high  speed  to 
low — and  under  all  these 

conditions  you,  at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind-comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages — Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
—and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
—  you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Simplicity  and  sturdiness 
meet  in  this  car 

The  Hupmobile  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  lumber  camps  as 
on  the  boulevards.  As  one  enthusiast  puts  it,  "It  will  run 
anywhere  that  a  dog  can  go." 

Quality  in  looks  and  construction  without  high  cost  is  the 
problem  our  engineers  have  conquered. 

Look  at  the  clean  body  lines,  free  from  outside  trappings, 
which  not  only  make  for  beauty,  but  for  easier  care  of 
the  car. 

The  chassis,  too,  as  vou  see,  is  stripped  of  every  intricacy; 
every  working  part  is  enclosed;  dust  proof  and  oil  tight. 

There  are  but  four  rods  from  front  to  rear;  and  a  rear  axle 
so  sturdy  that  truss  rods  are  not  needed. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  told  you  of  the  Hupmobile's 
structural  and  operative  details. 

Here  they  are  assembled — the  sound  basis  of  our  belief  that 
the  Hupmobile  is,  in  its  class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 

You  should  have  our  new  catalog,  which  details  many  of  the 
worth-while  advantages  of  Hupmobile  practice.  Write  for  it. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

1230  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hupmobile  "32"  Touring  Car 
(illustrated),  fully  equipped,  $1000 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including 
equipment  of  windshield, 
mohair  top  with  envelope, 
Jiffy  curtains,  speedometer, 
quick  detachable  rims,  rear 
shock  absorber,  gas  head- 
lights, Prest-o-lite  tank,  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four 
cylinder  motor,  3  i^-inch 
bore  and  5^-inch  stroke; 
wheelbase,  106  inches; 
32X3^-inch  tires.  Stand- 
ard color  black.  Trim- 
mings,  black   and  nickel. 

"32"  Six-passenger  Touring  Car, 
fully  equipped,    $1200  f  o  b.  Detroit 

"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped, 

$1000  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"32"  Delivery,  fully  equipped, 

$1100  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"20"  H.  P.  Runabout,  fully 
equipped,  $750  f.o.b.  Detnif 


Copyright,  191?,  B.  Kuppenheimer  A  Company 


IT'S  the  amount  of  thought  and  care  we  put  into  the  making  of  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  that 
relieves  you  of  thought  and  care  about  their  style,  fit  and  wear. 

It's  worth  a  lot  to  the  particular  man  to  be  a  leader  in  the  new  ideas.    You'd  better  send 

for  our  book,  "  Styles  for  Men." 

You'll  find  our  garments  available  for  instant  wear, 
in  the  stores  of  high-class  clothiers  everywhere. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

CHICAGO 


1 
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A  Token  of  the  Tornado's  Sudden  Fury 


WINTER  came  to  an  end  with  three  furious  wind- 
storms which  cost  sixteen  States  of  the  South,  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Great  Lakes  more  than  five  hundred 
lives.  The  number  of  the  injured  is  counted  in  thousands, 
and  estimates  of  the  damage  t<>  buildings  and  crops  aver- 
age in  excess  of  ten  million  dollars.  The  third  storm 
of  a  series  that  was  a  progression  in  deadliness  and  de- 
structiveness  spent  its  greatest  violence  upon  ( )maha  and 
near-by  Nebraska  towns,  where,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 


Easter  Sunday,  it  killed  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
injured  twice  that  number.  A  conception  of  how  sud- 
den and  ferocious  was  the  wind's  attack  in  (  )maha  is 
conveyed  by  this  photograph  (if  a  battered  street  car 
in  which,  bombarded  with  living  bricks  and  splintered 
wood,  sixteen  'persons  perished.  They  had  been  granted 
no  time  to  seek  refuge.  The  car  was  not  overturned, 
despite  the  terrific  blow  that  twisted  the  pole  on  the 
roof  and  shattered  the  windows  as  if  with  cannon  fire. 
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THE    PROGRESSIVE    PARTY     IN  CONGRESS 

THAT  THE  MEMBERS  of  the  Progressive  party  should  organ- 
ize and  present  a  candidate  for  Speaker  is  wholesome  and  use- 
ful. But  there  is  nothing  in  contemporary  politics  more  certain 
than  this:  if  the  Democrats  undertake  an  honest  and  thorough  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  the  Progressives  must  help,  not  embarrass,  them.  No  one 
expects  that  President  Wilson  w  ill  do  otherwise  than  lead  the  Democrats 
in  a  real  revision.  In  that  case  there  can  he  no  issue  between  the  Pro- 
gressives and  the  party  in  power  except  possibly  in  slight  details.  The 
Democrats  will  probably  have  an  omnibus  tariff  bill,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Republicans;  in  that  case  the  Progressives  can  well  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  better  method  of  schedule  by  schedule.  Hut  for  the  Pro- 
gressives to  do  otherwise  than  help  the  Democrats  in  a  real  revision  would 
seriously  impair  the  confidence  of  those  intelligent  independent  voters  who 
form  their  main  strength.  The  Progressives  will  find  plenty  of  issues 
coming  to  them  later  on;  they  need  not  try  to  make  an  issue  by  force 
now  merely  in  order  to  emphasize  their  own  solidarity. 

"DAMAGED  GOODS" 

A MAN  WHO  WINS  another's  confidence  and  then  cheats  or  robs 
him  is  not  long  left  in  doubt  of  public  opinion.  It  is  shouted  from 
the  housetops.  But  a  man  may  win  the  confidence  of  a  woman,  then 
blight  her  life  and  that  of  her  children  with  disease  contracted  through 
his  more  or  less  promiscuous  relations  with  other  women,  and  not  a 
whisper  is  heard.  Nor  does  the  father,  who  inquires  into  his  prospective 
son-in-law's  financial  condition,  generally  investigate  this  aspect  of  his 
health.  These  things  are  not  talked  of.  It  was  to  break  this  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  Eugene  Brieux's  play,  "Damaged  Goods"  (Les  Avaries), 
was  written  and  that  it  has  been  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Medical  Review  of  Reviews,"  at  several  semipublic  performances  in 
New  York.  The  "damaged  goods"  in  this  case  is  a  young  man  who 
marries  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged  in  spite  of  his  physician's  orders, 
and  the  play  presents  the  tragic  results.  It  is  not  a  play  in  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  even  "just  talk,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  phrase  is  sometimes  used  toward  the  quieter  style  of  realistic  drama.  It 
is  an  exposition,  as  earnest  and  almost  as  frank  as  a  physician's  talk  with 
his  patient,  of  the  horrors  of  syphilis.  The  usual  theatrical  devices  for 
interesting  and  surprising  the  spectator  are  ignored ;  there  is  but  one 
"dramatic"  moment — that  in  which  the  young  wife,  learning  at  last  what 
is  the  matter  with  her  baby,  shrieks  as  her  husband  starts  toward  her : 
"Don't  touch  me!"  as  the  curtain  falls.  But  of  the  profound  impression 
made  on  the  audience  as  these  exhibits  pass  before  them — the  young  man 
and  his  innocent  victims  ;  quotations  from  court  cases  and  medical  statistics 
(that  there  are,  for  instance,  one  hundred  thousand  men  walking  the 
streets  of  Paris  to-day,  and  similar  numbers  in  other  cities,  showing  no 
outward  signs  of  their  disease):  the  physician's  other  patients — of  the 
sobering  effect  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  Those  who  wish  a  novel  or 
play  to  take  them  to  the  islands  of  the  blest  will  object  to  "Damaged 
Goods,"  and  there  are  grounds  for  theirs  and  other  objections.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  the  taboo  is  lifted  and  a  danger,  similar  in  extent 
to  that  of  alcoholism  or  tuberculosis,  frankly  discussed  in  that  most  back- 
ward and  timorous  of  forums,  the  English-speaking  theatre. 

OPINIONS    ON  MEXICO 

WE  DOUBT  IF  MANY  READERS  have  felt  particularly  keen  re- 
grets because  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  w  rite  at  length  upon  the 
situation  in  Mexico.  Somehow,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  fearfully  complex 
situation  :  and  we  feel  rather  reluctant  on  these  languorous  spring  days  to 
invite  a  torrent  of  correspondence  by  saying  something  that  might  stir  up 
half  the  letter  writers  in  Mexico.  W  hat  we  think  about  the  troubles  of 
cur  neighbors  to  the  south  was  tersely  and  beautifully  expressed  a  long 

time  ago.  „  1111 

0  1  lie  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  pirn. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Having  summoned  Wordswort  h  to  express  what  we  think,  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  at  least  equal  space  to  those  who  differ  with  us.  The 
following  is  the  milder  portion  of  a  long  letter  addressed  to  us 
by  a  Mexican  as  a  rebuke  to  views  concerning  the  death  of  Madero 
expressed  in  this  paper : 

Madero  was  not  a  "mild-mannered  scholar"  who  "hated  hloodshed.''  He  was 
a  full-sized  idiot  elected  by  the  rahhle  when  intoxicated  with  fighting  excitement 
after  thirty-five  years  of  peace,  and  who  claimed  he  was  inspired  by  spirits.  His 
bravery  was  the  result  of  an  irresponsible  mind.  He  did  not  overthrow  the  Grand 
Old  Man,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  who  did  you  can  be  informed  in  Wall  Street 
in  your  own  city.  The  citizens  were  not  puzzled  at  all — that  is.  the  sensible  class 
of  citizens.    They  disregarded  danger  owing  to  their  enthusiasm  over  the  prospect 


of  Madero's  overthrow.  Mexicans,  not  Indians,  but  the  kind,  it  seems,  unknown  to 
you,  are  not  afraid  of  dying,  although  they  hope  they  will  not  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  it.  .  .  .  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  are  continually  striving  to  win  the 
respect  and  estimation  of  our  northern  neighbors,  and  they  do  not  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  us  appear  as  worse  than  savages.  .  .  .  Probably  nine-tenths  of  us 
have  shuddered  when  hearing  of  the  killing  of  Mauf.ro  and  Pino  Suarez,  but  that, 
repugnant  as  it  was,  is  likely  to  prove  a  necessary  evil,  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
bound  to  show  that  we  are  to  do  as  we  please  in  solving  our  own  affairs. 

We  have  given  our  Mexican  friend  a  little  more  space  than  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  Whether  or  not  he  is  as  convincing  depends  upon  a 
good  man\-  things  in  the  reader's  point  of  view. 

A    STANDPATTER'S    IDEA    OF    WOMAN'S  PLACE 

R AMESES  III  of  the  twentieth  Egyptian  dynasty,  who  reigned  some 
twelve  hundred  years  B.  C,  caused  this  inscription  to  be  engraven 
on  his  monuments  : 

To  unprotected  women  there  is  freedom  to  wander  through  the  whole  country 
wheresoever  she  list  without  apprehending  danger. 

On  Monday,  March  3,  191 3,  A.  D.,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  this  dialogue  occurred : 

Mr.  Hobson — Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  in  order  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  treatment  accorded  the  suffragist  parade  this  afternoon  by  the  police  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  ...  I  have  been  called  over  the  telephone  .  .  .  and 
told  by  a  lady  that  her  young  daughter  was  on  one  of  the  floats,  and  a  ruffian 
climbed  on  the  float  and  insulted  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Mann  (  Republican  floor  leader) — Her  daughter  ought  to  have  been  at  home. 

WOrking  this  thing  out  chronologically,  the  present  Republican  leader  of 
Congress,  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois,  belongs  somewhere  back  in  the 
Stone  Age. 

THE    COST    OF  LIVING 

THERE  IS  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  ARTICLE  in  this  issue  of 
Collier's.  It  is  on  a  subject  admittedly  difficult  to  understand, 
and,  therefore,  very  hard  to  write  about.  In  this  case,  a  very  intelligent 
man  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  make  this  subject  clear,  and  artists  and 
typesetters  have  exhausted  ingenuity  in  devices  to  help  him  out.  It  is 
a  vital  matter  to  every  person  who  works  for  money  and  spends  it — 
much  more  important  than  baseball,  politics,  murder,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  are  easy  to  understand  and  read  about.  During  the  next 
year  or  two  this  subject  is  going  to  have  even  more  influence  than  usual 
on  the  life  of  every  human  being  in  the  United  States.  For  their  indi- 
vidual good  and  the  nation's,  we  hope  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons  will  equip  themselves  with  the  best  possible  understanding  of  it. 

WHY     SHOULD     BANKS  FAIL? 

OF  COURSE  banks  must  fail  at  times  like  any  other  human  device. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  such  a  hardship  upon  a  community  as  it 
sometimes  is.  The  bank  is  literally  the  heart  of  business  life,  and  when 
it  stops  there  is  widespread  suffering,  without  any  reason.  There  is  a 
perfectly  simple  way  to  avoid  this.  That  is,  by  the  guarantee  fund. 
From  this  fund,  when  a  bank  closed,  the  depositors  would  he  imme- 
diately paid  in  full,  and  the  affairs  of  the  bank  then  settled  up  in  the  usual 
way.  The  tax  required  to  create  this  fund  would  be  astonishingly  small — 
perhaps  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  on  deposits  for  a  few  years.  The 
mortality  of  our  national  banks  has  been  remarkably  slight.  Of  over  ten 
thousand  banks  chartered  since  1863,  only  a  little  over  five  hundred  have 
actually  failed.  This  is  a  total  of  5  per  cent  in  nearly  forty  years.  In 
this  failing  5  per  cent,  depositors  were  paid  82  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
meant  an  average  loss  of  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of 
all  deposits  per  year.  There  is  only  one  objection,  or  objector,  to  this 
guarantee  fund.  That  is  the  big  banker.  Such  a  fund  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  small  banks.  And  there  is  need  that  the  small  banks 
should  be  made  stronger.  Since  igoo  a  very  large  number  of  small 
national  banks  have  been  formed.  These  have  never  undergone  a  busi- 
ness depression  except  in  kjoj,  which  was  too  brief  a  test.  The  guarantee 
fund  would  not  encourage  wildcat  banking.  If.  as  many  believe,  a  period 
of  depression  is  likely  to  follow  the  present  world-wide  extravagance, 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  this  fund  ought  to  be  created  now. 

THINK    VERY    HARD    ABOUT  THIS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  has  just  begun  to  build  a  subway  for  which  it 
will  pay  out  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  people's  money.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  some  abutting  property,  owned  by  individuals,  will  be 
damaged.  //;  these  cases  the  city  must  compensate  the  owners.  Some 
other  abutting  property  will  be  enormously  increased  in  value.  In  those 
cases  will  the  individual  owners  recompense  the  city?  No.  The  added 
value  to  individual  property  along  the  route,  if  the  city  could  get  it, 
would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  subway. 
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THE    MAN    WHO    MAKES    MONEY    OUT   OF  IT 

IN  SALEM,  ILL.,  on  March  15,  the  most  horrible  crime  known  to 
humanity  was  committed  by  an  eighteen-year-old  boy,  Sullens, 
against  the  little  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  well-known  judge. 
In  court  Sullens  was  asked  :  "Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the 
girl  ?"    He  testified  : 

I  went  over  to  the  coal  mine.  I  wanted  to  get  sobered  up.  /  had  drank  about 
a  pint  of  whisky  and  eight  bottles  of  beer  the  night  before.  I  got  the  liquor'  at 
Lakin's.    I  was  in  a  car  when  the  deputy  sheriff  found  me. 

He  was  saved  from  lynching  only  by  the  appeal  of  a  minister  who 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  blind  tigers  and  bootleggers 
which  ilourish  in  the  town. 

M.  A.  Thrasher,  superintendent  of  schools,  joined  the  ministers  and  other  citi- 
zens in  the  protests  against  what  they  described  as  the  real  cause  of  the  crime. 
"That  Sullens  boy  ivas  in  school  five  years  ago  and  was  as  fine  a  boy  as  there  was 
in  town,"  said  Mr.  Thrasher.    "Booze  is  responsible  for  his  present  state." 

Who  are  the  brewers  and  whisky  makers  who  stimulated  this  crime  and 
made  money  out  of  it  by  supplying  liquor  to  a  dealer  in  a  prohibition 
town  ?  They  are  probably  highly  respectable  citizens  of  Peoria  where 
no  social  odium  attends  the  making  of  money  by  the  stimulation  of  vice. 
If  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  can  identify  these  men  and  print  their  photo- 
graphs, it  will  add  one  more  to  the  many  public  services  which  have  distin- 
guished that  paper. 

THE  ENGLISH  MILITANTS 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between  fanaticism  and  heroism  is  largely  a 
matter  of  success.  If  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  against  tradition 
or  government  succeeds  in  establishing  the  principle  for  which  he  com- 
mits outrages  against  the  public  calm,  he  is  acclaimed  by  posterity  as  a 
hero  and  a  martyr.  If  he  fails,  he  is  remenbered,  when  at  all,  as  a 
slightly  deranged  person  who  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  sanatorium 
and  treated  for  neurasthenia.  The  present  methods  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  her  followers  will  be  judged  in  the  future  by  their  results.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  ethics,  but  of  efficiency.  In  America,  where  co- 
education, democracy,  and  the  good-fellowship  of  the  West  have  devel- 
oped a  sympathetic  comradeship  between  the  sexes  which  is  equaled 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  save  possibly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  form  of  protest  in  which  these  women  are 
indulging.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  methods  only  make  more  difficult 
the  attainment  of  the  suffrage,  or  any  other  end.  But  the  English  gen- 
tleman, who  is  the  law  giver,  is  not  so  open  to  conviction  on  questions 
which  seriously  affect  his  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  stands  by 
his  prejudices  as  he  does  by  his  guns  or  his  principles,  and  it  may  be 
that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  right  in  her  declaration  that  militant  methods 
are  the  only  ones  sufficiently  violent  to  get  under  the  hide  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  make  him  realize  that  these  people  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  bows  and  smiles  and  platitudes,  but  are  human  beings  demanding 
what  they  consider  their  rights,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  get 
them.  Suffrage  will  come  eventually,  and  whether  it  is  because  of,  or 
in  spite  of,  militancy,  the  militants  will  claim  the  victory.  Posterity 
will  have  to  do  some  nice  judging. 

WHAT    NOT    TO  DO 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  the  English  suffragists  are  right  about  mili- 
tancy, there  is  just  one  way  to  insure  their  continuing  in  their 
present  attitude.  That  is  to  persecute  them.  Every  cause,  right  or  wrong, 
since  the  world  began  has  had  for  its  best  friends  those  foolish  persons 
who  believe  that  violent  physical  suppression  can  kill  an  idea.  Treat 
malcontents  with  justice,  with  mercy  when  possible,  with  gentleness  al- 
ways, and  the  fanatics  on  a  given  subject  will  be  reduced  to  inconsider- 
able numbers.  There  are  no  suffrage  outrages  in  this  country.  Why? 
Because  when  something  happens  like  the  disgraceful  treatment  of  the 
Washington  parade,  an  immediate  investigation  is  started,  apologies  pour 
in  from  all  sides,  and  every  paper  in  the  country  expresses  indignation. 
The  surest  way  for  the  English  Government  and  the  police  to  keep  anger 
alive  and  outrages  constantly  on  the  increase  is  to  abrogate  their  policy 
of  tolerance  and  make  martyrs  of  the  suffragists. 

SEX  ANTAGONISM 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  as  the  sex  antagonism  about  which 
the  French  .talk  so  much.  Among  sane  and  healthy  people  the 
sexes  do  not  repel ;  they  attract.  What  antagonism  does  exist  is  class 
resentment,  class  hatred.  Under  a  social  system  where  one  sex  is  the 
ruling  class  and  the  other  the  loved  but  distinctly  subordinate  one,  there 
inevitably  arises  an  attitude  of  distrust,  of  mutual  self-defense,  entirely 
unjustified  by  nature.  The  woman  resents  the  unfairnesses,  the  domina- 
tions, the  ruthless  suppressions  of  a  man-made  world,  colored  and  given 
personality  by  masculine  self-assurance.  The  man  resents  the  pettinesses, 
the  meannesses,  the  duplicity,  that  are  the  weapons  of  helplessness  and 


impotent  anger.  Everything  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  differentia- 
tion of  charm  and  division  of  labor  to  make  the  gulf  between  the  sexes 
as  wide  as  possible.  In  France,  where  this  aspect  of  civilization  has  been 
carried  furthest,  there  has  now  developed  this  strange,  unnatural  senti- 
ment. There  is  just  one  remedy,  an  exactly  equitable  division  of  power 
and  privilege  between  the  sexes  and  the  understanding  that  comes  of 
mutual  work  and  similar  ideals.  When  the  war  of  the  sexes  ceases  to 
be  the  rebellion  of  an  oppressed  class  against  which  all  the  odds  are 
placed,  and  becomes  an  equal  fight  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  arti- 
ficial handicaps  removed,  it  will  simply  cease  to  be.  When  men  and 
women  look  straight  into  each  other's  eyes  as  equals,  so-called  sex 
antagonism  will  vanish  from  the  earth. 

EQUINOCTIAL  SHOPPING 

IN  THE  SPRIXG  the  young  girl's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  clothes.  When  the  sun  swings  into  the  vernal  equinox,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  amiable  god  does  is  to  press  the  button  labeled 
"Shopping"  in  the  feminine  brain. 

One  continuous  round  of  shopping — 
Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  together, 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
For  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head,  or  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 
Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced, 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow. 
In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below; 
For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls; 
Dresses  for  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  balls; 
Dresses  to  sit  in  and  stand  in  and  walk  in  ; 
Dresses  to  dance  in  and  flirt  in  and  talk  in ; 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 
Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall — 
All  of  them  different  in  color  and  shape, 
Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  velvet,  satin,  and  crape; 
Brocade  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material, 
Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal ; 
In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought  of, 
Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of. 

The  success  of  several  important  industries  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  retail 
store  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  this  feminine  tendency  toward  indiscrimi- 
nate buying. 

THE    MINIMUM  WAGE 

THERE  IS  NO  GAIN,  there  is  loss,  in  trying  to  simplify  what  is 
not  simple.  And  the  line  of  investigation  assumed  by  the  Illinois 
Vice  Commission,  if  correctly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  is  an  over- 
simplification of  a  troubled  matter.  There  is  no  sharp  dramatic  wage 
line  below  which  girls  tend  to  become  prostitutes  and  above  which  their 
temptations  vanish.  In  certain  cities  four  out  of  five  of  the  girls  live 
at  home.  When  they  violate  social  standards  there  are  many  elements 
responsible.  One  is  the  weakening  of  parental  control.  And  that  weak- 
ening is  due  to  the  partial  economic  independence  of  the  daughter,  who 
can  withhold  her  wages  from  the  family  or  can  leave  home  if  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  is  denied  her.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  her  wages  are 
low  that  leads  to  that  weakening  of  parental  control.  It  is  the  fact  that 
she  earns  wages.  Because  of  that  she  asserts  the  right  to  some  of  the 
same  social  freedom  which  has  always  been  preempted  by  man.  Also, 
women  in  industry  do  not  tend  to  beco  ne  prostitutes  to  any  degree  that 
permits  generalizations.  Their  intelligence  keeps  them  clear  of  a  way  of 
life  which  is  diseased,  unsuccessful,  and  full  of  suffering.  The  ranks 
of  prostitution  are  recruited  more  generally  from  the  mentally  defective, 
the  untrained,  and  the  ignorant.  Hut  it  is  an  unfair  burden  on  the  home 
to  take  the  daughter  away  from  it  and  wear  out  her  young  strength  in  a 
department  store  and  pay  her  less  than  a  living  wage.  Justice  demands 
that  somewhere,  either  in  the  home  or  out  of  it,  the  girl  be  permitted 
to  earn  a  living  wage,  to  pay  in  full  by  useful  work  for  her  expense  to 
the  family  pf  which  she  is  a  member.  It  is  unfair  that  the  department 
store  should  make  the  home  support  the  girl.  If  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  is  right,  it  is  right  not  because  the  lack  of  it  drives  women  to 
prostitution,  but  because  the  lack  o.f  it  weakens  the  home. 

THE    COMING     OF  LOVE 

LOVE  COMES  TO  MANY  among1  men  when  life  has  taken  away 
-/  much,  has  dimmed  the  early  gladness  and  princely  hopes.  He  is 
late  in  coming.  Where  once  the  game  looked  inviting,  the  company  gra- 
cious, there  is  now  weariness  from  endeavor  and  solitude.  The  bright- 
ness of  that  lost  morning  is  not  to  be  regained.  But  if  he  is  kite  in 
coming  he  brings  so  much  the  richer  gift.  Ever  and  again  to  one  another 
the  chosen  two  turn  out  of  the  "cosmic  chill"  and  that  strange  solitude,  the 
world.    And  together  they  kindle  a  fire  against  the  waste  and  desolation. 
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The  Shrinking  Dollar 


^Carl  Snyder 


and     the     Swelling     Cost     of  Living 


SUPPOSE  to-morrow  morning  you  picked  up  your 
paper  and  such  announcement  as  this  greeted 
your  eye : 

MILK  BEEFSTEAK 

40  cents  per  quart!  $1.10  per  pound! 

BREAD  CHICKENS 

20  cents  a  loaf!  $4  each! 

BACON  GAS 

$1.40  per  pound!  $4  per  M  feet! 

THEATRE  TICKETS  SHOES 

$8  each!  $16  per  pair! 

CANDY  BEER 

$2.50  per  pound!  40  cents  a  bottle! 

And  suppose  that  as  you  went  to  work  your  nickel 
car  fare  had  become,  say,  20  cents.  And  your  penny 
paper  a  nickel. 

Suppose  that  the  bootblack  charged  you  a  QUARTER 
for  a  shine,  and  that  your  lunch,  instead  of  a  quarter  or 
half  dollar,  cost  you  a  DOLLAR  or  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Suppose  that  the  gasoline  for  your  automobile,  if  you 
have  one,  was  FIFTY  CENTS  or  SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  a  gallon. 

Suppose  that  you  are  a  business  man  or  a  traveling 
man,  and  the  fare  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York  you 
discover  was  raised  to  $10,  and  the  fare  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  to,  say,  $75. 

Suppose  the  suit  of  clothes  for  which  you  pay  ordi- 
narily $20  or  $25  was  $80  or  $100. 

Suppose  your  wife's  $5  bonnet  had  become  $20. 

Suppose  that  the  rent  of  your  house  or  your  "flat" 
had  risen  from,  say,  $25  a  month  to  $100. 

Wouldn't  you  then  take  an  interest  in  the  RISING 
COST  OF  LIVING? 

Wouldn't  you  want  TO  KNOW  WHY? 

Of  course  things  do  not  happen  quite  in  this  dramatic 
way.  But  it  cost  you  and  your  neighbors,  on  the  average, 
JUST  THREE-QUARTERS  MORE  TO  LIVE  LAST 
YEAR  THAN  IT  DID  SIXTEEN  YEARS  AGO. 

This  is  supposing  you  were  living  just  the  same  way 
now  as  then. 

In  all  probability  IT  WILL  COST  YOU  STILL 
MORE  THIS  YEAR.  It  is  a  practical  certainty  that 
.IT  WILL  COST  YOU  A  GREAT  DEAL  MORE 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  YEARS  FROM  NOW. 

And  if  prices  go  on  rising  as  they  have  in  the  last 
sixteen  years,  BY  ABOUT  1950  YOU  WILL  BE  PAY- 
ING FOUR  TIMES  FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT 
YOU  PAY  NOW. 

This  is  not  a  jest  or  a  mere  guess.  IT  IS 
MATHEMATICAL  CALCULATION.  And  also  a 
fair  probability. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  think  all  this 
is  MERELY  A  BUGABOO.  Some  of  these  people 
are  college  professors,  who  are  paid  a  salary  to  teach 
young  women  and  young  men  a  little  about  POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMY.  Among  them  is  to  be  included 
several  quite  distinguished  "ECONOMISTS"  who  hold 
positions  in  our  large  universities.  , 

Some  others  are  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  CABINET  OFFI- 
CERS. These  persons  are  paid  salaries  to  legislate 
about  THE  CURRENCY.  They  make  long  speeches 
about  the  MONEY  QUESTION,  of  which  they  have 
as  clear  an  understanding  as  the  average  day  laborer. 

Some  others  are  EDITORS  AND  WRITERS,  who 
are  usually  so  busy  writing  that  they  have  very  little 
time  to  read  anything  or  learn  anything  new. 

All  of  these  people  think  they  understand  WHY 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IS  HIGH.  Here  is  a  very 
brief  list,  compiled  from  a  Government  report,  of  the 
various  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  by  distinguished 
men  as  to  WHY  PRICES  ARE  GOING  UP: 

High  Tariff;  Trusts;  High  Living;  Trade  Unions; 
Radical  Legislation ;  The  Rush  to  the  Cities;  Our  Cur- 
rency System;  Land  Monopoly ;  Banking  Monopoly ; 
Militarism ;  Immigration ;  Exhaustion  of  the  Land; 
Vast  Governmental  Expenditure;  Cold  Storage. 
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Now  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  that  some  of  these 
"causes"  have  about  as 
much  to  do  with  rising 
prices  as  the  Man  In  The 
Moon.    For  this  reason  : 

We  have  had  High  Tariff, 
and  Trusts,  and  High  Liv- 
ing, and  Private  Owner- 
ship in  Land,  which  always 
means  land  monopoly,  and 
we  have  had  a  bungling 
currency  system,  and  vari- 
ous other  things,  for  a 
great  many  years. 

There  was  a  louder  out- 
cry against  MONOPOLY 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  hard 
times  of  '73-78  than  there 
has  ever  been  since. 

There  were  C  O  X  E  Y 
ARMIES,  HOMESTEAD 
RIOTS,  and  bloody  war- 
fare between  factory  own- 
ers and  employees,  many, 
many  years  ago.  AND  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  TO  1896,  THE  YEAR  OF  BRYAN  AND 
"FREE  SILVER,"  THERE  WAS  AN  ALMOST 
CONTINUOUS  FALL  IN  PRICES. 

If  you  take  an  average  of  the  prices  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles,  the  chart  of  these  averages  for  the  last 
forty  years  will  look  as  it  appears  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Lots  of  people  still  living  can  remember  what  WAR 
PRICES  meant.   And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  cattlemen  and  cotton  growers  can  remember  the  run 
of  PRICES  IN  THE  BRYAN  YEAR. 
Here  are  a  few  contrasts : 

After  the  war  and  down  to  1868,  the  year  Grant  was 
chosen  President,  WHEAT  sold  in  Chicago  for  months 
at  a  time  for  more  than  $2  a  bushel.  In  the  Bryan  year 
it  sold  at  53  cents,  and  the  year  before  at  48  cents. 

After  the  war  COTTON  sold  in  New  York  for  over 
$1  a  pound — at  times  as  high  as  $1.90  Eight  years 
after  the  war  had  closed  it  was  still  selling  above  25 
cents.  In  '9/-'98  it  was  as  low  as  5}4  cents.  And  the 
field  price,  of  course,  was  still  lower. 

The  cotton  planters  were  nearly  ruined. 

After  the  war  FINE  FLEECE  WOOL  was  still  sell- 
ing at  70  cents  ana  75  cents  a  pound,  as  an  average 
price  for  the  year.  In  the  Bryan  year  this  same  wool 
was  selling  for  17  cents. 

For  ten  years  after  the  war  the  average  price  of  corn 
on  the  farms  was  about  47  cents  per  bushel.  In  the 
Bryan  year  it  was  21  cents.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
in  rich  States  like  Iowa,  that  winter  THEY  BURNED 
THEIR  CORN  FOR  FUEL. 

Corn  was  cheaper  TO  BURN  than  coal.  And  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  had  hardly 
enough  to  eat. 

Do  you  think  that  all  this  was  true  merely  of  the 
United  States?    It  was  not! 

FROM  ABOUT  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR  THERE  WAS  A  GENERAL  FALL  IN 
PRICES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

In  a  general  way  this  fall  was  almost  uninterrupted 
for  a  period  of  just  about  thirty  years. 

Most  people  in  the  United  States  thought  the  high 
prices  were  due  to  our  war.  In  point  of  fact,  THE 
WORLD-WIDE  RISE  IN  PRICES  began  just  after 
1850.    Please  note  this  fact. 

Our  Civil  War  had  no  more  to  do  with  this  world- 
wide rise  than  our  tariff  or  our  currency  system  or  our 
monopolies  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prolonged 
FALL  IN  PRICES  which  followed. 

Our  "War  Prices"  were  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  naturally,  but  chiefly  for  a  few  things  like  cot- 
ton, of  which  we  raised  practically  the  whole  of  the 
world's  production.  But  it  was  only  a  difference  of  degree. 


Now  look  at  some  further  facts: 

In  i860  we  had  a  fair  tariff.    The  protective  party 
kept  boosting  the  duties  until  they  culminated  in  the  per- 
fectly scandalous  "McKinley  Act"  of  1890. 
All  this  time  PRICES  WERE  FALLING. 
In  i860  there  was  little  monopoly  of  any  kind  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  huge  Slave  Trust,  which  was 
exploiting  the  labor  of  a  million  or  more  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States.    The  "trust"  came  later.    There  has 
never  been  such  a  period  of  consolidation  and  trust 
formation  in  this  country  as  from  1880  to  1892. 
All  this  time  PRICES  WERE  FALLING. 
In  i860  we  had  nearly  free  banking.    There  was  no 
"Money  Power."    There  was  no  banking  monopoly.  The 
rise  of  the  so-called  "banking  monopoly,"  and  of  the 
Money  Power  was  from  1868  to  1890.  The  new  National 
Bank  Act  of  1900  again  permitted  nearly  free  banking. 
All  this  time  PRICES  WERE  FALLING. 
They  were  falling  in  the  United  States.    They  were 
falling  in  the  same  way  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

Now  here  is  the  amazing  thing:  In  1896,  the  Bryan 
year,  all  over  the  world  PRICES  STOPPED  FALLING. 

Ever  since  then,  for  sixteen  years,  ALL  OVER  THE 
WORLD  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  RISING. 

No  man  who  gets  these  facts  clearly  into  his  head  can 
be  crazy  enough  after  this  to  believe  that  this  world- 
wide rise  in  prices  had  anything  to  do  with  our  high 
Tariff  or  our  Banking  Monopoly  or  our  Currency  System 
or  any  of  the  other  one  hundred  and  one  or  one  thousand 
and  one  foolish,  footling,  futile  "causes"  which  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  present  High  Cost  of  Living. 

Our  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chinese  Revo- 
lution. That  was  due  to  the  enormous  RISE  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  RICE. 

Our  currency  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "bread  riots" 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  Germany,  for  example,  has 
a  high  tariff  on  food  products,  so  that  the  price  of  food 
there  is  most  largely  affected  by  local  conditions. 

WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  ALL  OVER  THE 
WORLD  MUST  HAVE  A  WORLD-WIDE  CAUSE. 

And  it  is  a  fair  gamble  that  whatever  cause  or  causes 
produced  the  RISE  in  prices  all  over  the  world  after 
1850,  and  whatever  cause  or  causes  operated  to  produce 
the  prolonged  and  world-wide  FALL  in  prices,  from 
about  1866  to  about  1896,  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  if  not 
everything  to  do,  with  the  world-wide  RISE  in  prices 
in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

And  this  takes  us  back  again  to  the  "Bryan  Year," 
and  the  Bryan  campaign,  the  free  silver  fight  and  that 
tremendous  struggle  for  Sound  Money.    And  here  is  a 
curious  question ! 
WAS  BRYAN  RIGHT  IN  '96? 
If  Mr.  Bryan  was  wrong,  how  far  was  he  wrong? 

Has  the  gold 
standard  proven  to 
be  "Sound"  Money? 
Has  the  standard 
gold  dollar  been  a 
stable  dollar? 

You  remember — 
almost  everyone  re- 
members— how  Mr. 
Bryan  went  through 
the  country  like  a 
flaming  sword,  de- 
claiming against  the 
CROSS  OF  GOLD. 
He  wanted  to  reopen 
the  mints  of  the 
United  States  to  the 
free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver at  the  old  ratio 
of  16  to  1. 

Mr.  Bryan  be- 
lieved, and  his  fol- 
lowers with  him, 
that  the  reason  for 
the  thirty-year-long 
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fall  of  prices  was  a  SCARCITY  OF  MONEY.  They 
held  that  there  was  not  enough  gold  money  with  which 
to  transact  the  world's  exchanges.  They  quoted  Bis- 
marck, who  had  said  : 

"All  the  nations  are  trying  to  get  under  the  same  gold 
blanket,  and  each  nation  is  trying  to  pull  the  blanket 
over  itself  and  off  from  other  nations." 

Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  believed  in  the  QUAN- 
TITY THEORY  OF  MONEY.  And  they  quoted  a 
long  line  of  political  economists,  from  JOHN  STUART 
MILL  forward  and  back,  to  prove  their  case. 

They  believed  that  there  was  one  way  only  to  get 
enough  metal  money  into  circulation,  and  that  was  to 
reestablish  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  same  ratio 
which  had  obtained  before  1873,  when  one  nation  after 
another,  and  finally  the  United  States,  had  closed  their 
mints  against  such  coinage. 

Now  with  50-cent  WHEAT,  20-cent  CORN,  5-cent 
COTTON,  17-cent  WOOL,  and  4', -cent  BEEF,  and 
with  the  greatest  economic  authorities  on  their  side,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  6,502,000  voters  in  the  United 
States  believed  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  right,  and  should 
try  to  make  him  President? 

But  notice  the  irony  of  the  result : 

There  were  in  '96  a  large  number  of  very  able  and 
very  honest  men  who  believed  that  even  the  restricted 
coinage  of  silver,  under  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  precipitating  the  country  into 
THE  CRISIS  OF  '93.  They  honestly  believed  that 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  would 
mean  complete  financial  ruin.  They  did  not  realize 
that  this  crisis  was  a  part  of  a  kind  of  Cycle  of 
Trade  which  repeats  itself  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
precision  of  clockwork. 

Bryan  Failed  as  a  Price  Prophet 

'  I  VHEY  pointed  to  a  well-known  Economic  Law,  called 
Gresham's  Law,  but  which  was  not  invented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  an  English  banker  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  was  at  least  as  old  as  Copernicus — the 
same  Copernicus  who  "invented"  the  Copernican  Sys- 
tem, or  Theory,  of  the  Planets. 

That  law  is  that  if  there  are  two  kinds  of  money  in 
circulation  in  a  country,  the  "baser"  money,  that  of  the 
lesser  value  of  the  two,  will  drive  the  other  out  of  cir- 
culation. Undoubtedly  free  silver  would  have  driven 
gold  out  of  circulation  in  the  LInited  States. 

But  fine  points  in  Economic  Theory  do  not  make  a 
very  strong  argument  with  the  average  Man  who  Votes. 
And  so  to  beat  free  silver  by  hook  or  crook  the  friends 
of  "Sound  Money"  were  led  to  deny  the  Quantity 
Theory  of  money  in  toto. 

And  this  was  the  sequel :  The  sixteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  have  failed  to  realize  a  single  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  dire  prophecies. 

Prices  have  not  gone  on  falling. 

No  nation  in  the  world  has  been  more  prosperous  than 
the  United  States  within  this  period. 

From  the  day  Mr.  Bryan  closed  his  campaign,  almost, 
prices  have  been  steadily  rising.  The  greatest  gainer 
has  been  the  farmer.  The  greatest  rise  has  been  in 
farm  products.  The  farmer,  the  cotton  planter,  and  the 
raiser  of  live  stock  have  been  on  Easy  Street  as  never 
before  perhaps  in  a  century  or  more. 

As  a  Prophet  Mr.  Bryan  proved  a  complete  and  un- 
equivocal failure. 

But  this  is  his  compensation  ! 

Practically  everything  that  Mr.  Bryan  said  as  to  the 
theory  of  money  has  been  proven  up  to  the  hilt. 

The  sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed  have  left  very 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  think- 
ing men  that  the  Quantity  Theory  in  a  broad  way  is  true. 

And  practically  everything  that  the  Sound  Money 
Man  believed  and  prophesied  for  the  Gold  Standard 
has  equally  been  disproven !    It  has  not  been  a  stable 
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standard.  It  has  not  meant  "sound"  money,  in  the  re- 
motest sense  of  the  word. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  s.'nce  an  accurate  record 
of  Price  Movements  has  been  kept  when  prices  have 
changed  more  violently  or  rapidly  than  in  the  last  six- 
teen years. 

From  the  low  pornt  of  1896  to  the  high  point  of  1012, 
last  June,  the  average  of  twenty-five  food  articles  tabulated 
by  the  "Annalist"  of  New  \  ork  shows  a  rise  of  75  per 
cent.  This  means  that  in  money  it  cost  just  75  cents 
more  to  buy  a  "dollar's  worth"  of  food  than  in  1896. 

In  other  words,  the  "value"  of  the  gold  dollar  had 
depreciated  42  per  cent. 

A  GOLD  DOLLAR  OF  1896  FIAD  IN  1912  THE 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  ONLY  58  CENTS. 

A  dollar  that  could  lose  NEARLY  HALF  of  its 
"value" — that  is,  nearly  half  of  its  purchasing  power — in 
sixteen  years  is  as  wobbly  a  standard  of  value  as  any- 
thing that  anybody  ever  dreamed  might  result  from  free 
sil-vcr  in  1896. 

And  Now  for  a  Curious  Question 

T  T  OW  could  it  happen  that  so  many  serious  and  other- 
wise  clear-headed  men,  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  opponents 
as  well,  could  be  in  so  many  ways  so  absolutely  wrong? 

What  happened,  what  was  happening,  even  as  the 
great  battle  raged,  without  either  Mr.  Bryan  or  his  ad- 
versaries having  the  least  inkling  of  it,  was  a  sudden 
and  amazing  increase  in  GOLD  PRODUCTION. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  great  gold  fields  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Australia  in  '49  and  in  the  early  '50's,  there 
was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  world's 
gold  mines  which  reached  its  climax  about  1853.  There- 
after the  annual  production  considerably  declined  to  a 
level  that  did  not  greatly  vary  through  the  next  thirty 
years. 

Then  about  1890  came  new  processes  and  inventions 
which  simply  revolutionized  gold  mining.    These  were: 

1st — The  steam  or  power  drill,  which  enabled  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  working 
by  hand. 

2d — Cheap  dynamite  and  other  explosives. 

3d — The  introduction  of  the  "cyanide"  and  "chlorina- 
tion"  process  for  leaching  gold  out  of  the  ore,  after  the 
rock  has  been  stamped  into  a  powder. 

These  new  processes  permitted  the  working,  on  a 
large  scale  with  large  profits,  of  the  newly  discovered 
Rand  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  and  of  other  great  prop- 
erties of  Australia  and  elsewhere ;  with  this  result : 

Whereas  for  a  long  time  before  1890  the  gold  pro- 
duction had  been  a  little  over  $100,000,000  annually, 
by  1895  it  had  reached  $200,000,000. 

Before  1900  it  had  reached  $300,000,000. 

By  1506  it  had  reached  $400,000,000. 

Last  year  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,000. 

The  Rand  mines  alone  last  year  produced  more  gold 
than  the  whole  world  had  ever  produced  prior  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  defeat,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
whole  world  in  the  year  of  that  defeat. 

In  consequence  of  this  enormous  production,  the 
world's  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  has  reached  a 
fabulous  figure.  The  various  estimates  are  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  is  now  at  least  seven  billions  of  dollars, 
and  probably  much  more.  It  has  certainly  doubled  in 
the  sixteen  years. 

In  other  words  we  have  now  a  larger  stock  of  GOLD 
than  probably  the  wildest  antagonist  of  free  silver  ever 
dreamed  we  might  have  of  SILVER,  if  Mr.  Bryan  had 
carried  the  day. 

NOR  IS  THERE  THE  SLIGHTEST  PROSPECT 
NOW  THAT  THIS  HUGE  OUTPUT  OF  GOLD 
WILL  BE  LESSENED  WITHIN  ANY  NEAR 
PERIOD.  On  the  contrary  there  seems  every  prospect 
that  it  may  continue  to  increase,  and  in  the  minds  of 
some,  still  more  rapidly  than  within  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Keyes,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  thoroughly  informed  and  widely  traveled  of  min- 
ing engineers,  believes  that  the  greatest  source  of  the 
world's  gold  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched.  This  is 
the  DESERTS! 

Moreover,  a  very  large  part  of  the  world's  gold  is 
contained  in  the  so-called  "refractory  ores"  from  which 
extraction  is  so  difficult  that  at  present  it  is  not  profit- 
able. 

A  SINGLE  INVENTION  MIGHT  DOUBLE  THE 
WORLD'S  GOLD  SUPPLY  WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS. 
That  would  be  a  Magnetic  Separator,  or  some  similar 
device  which  would  sort  the  gold  powder  from  that 
containing  the  "refractory"  metal,  and  so  permit  of  the 
profitable  workings  of  these  ores. 

Here  Then  Are  Two  Possibilities: 

r?IRST — Of  the  discovery  of  vast  bodies  of  new  gold. 
*  2d — Of  a  new  process  which  would  permit  the  work- 
ing of  immense  quantities  of  ore  known  to  exist  but 
now  lying  untouched. 

Professor  Keyes  and  many  other  eminent  geologists 
believe  that  gold  may  become  one  of  the  cheapest  of 
metals,  as  cheap,  say,  as  copper  or  nickel  is  now.  In  the 
last  sixteen  years  we  have  had  what  may  be  termed  a 
"flood  of  gold."  There  is  at  least  in  the  minds  of  some 
very  able  men  a  fair  prospect  that  this  will  become  a 
deluge. 

But  if  Mr.  Bryan  in  '96  was  mainly  right,  and  if  the 
increase  in  gold  production  has  been  the  cause  of  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that  time,  how  does  it 


come  that  his  adversaries  were  so  blind  as  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  "Quantity  Theory,"  even  in  the  heat  of 
controversy?  Did  Mr.  Bryan  see  all  of  the  truth,  or 
only  a  part?  And  why  can  we  pretend  to  any  more  cer- 
tain knowledge  now  than  they  had  in  1896? 

The  answer  is  that  in  '96  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  see  all 
the  truth,  and  that  it  is  since  1896  that  the  seemingly  in- 
terminable "MONEY  QUESTION"  HAS  BEEN 
SOLVED,  i.  e.,  reduced  to  a  scientific  and  mathematical 
basis. 

By  the  "Money  Question"  I  mean  the  Relation  of 
Money  and  Prices,  for  that  is  about  four-fifths  of  what 
is  usually  meant  by  the  money  "Question." 

After  the  thousands  and  even  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
volumes,  pamphlets,  and  articles  that  have  been  written 
on  the  Money  Problem,  not  only  by  cranks  and  fools, 
but  by  very  able  and  clear-headed  men,  does  it  not  seem 
grotesque  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  as  simple  as  A, 
B,  C?  And  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  PROFESSOR 
OF  ASTRONOMY  to  work  it  out? 

Yet  this  is  what  happens  in  the  solution  of  practically 
every  great  scientific  problem — replacing  mystery  and 
complexity  with  simplicity  and  perfect  clearness.  A 
very  good  example  is  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  theory, 
of  Copernicus  about  the  solar  system  (for  Copernicus 
discovered  nothing  new).  As  compared  with  any  other 
theory,  it  was  simplicity  itself.  But  because  it  made  of 
this  huge  earth  a  little  grain  of  shot  traveling  about  a 
vast  and  distant  ball,  the  sun,  men  could  not  believe  it. 
Copernicus  published  his  book  in  1600.  His  ideas  were 
established,  never  again  to  be  seriously  questioned,  by 
the  discoveries  of  Galileo  with  the  telescope  in  1609. 

Credit  to  Simon  Newcomb 

npHE  theory  of  Money  and  Prices  was  worked  out  by 
*■  SIMON  NEWCOMB,  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, and  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  minds  that  the 
new  world  has  yet  produced.  He  published  his  book,  the 
"PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,"  in 
1885. 

Because  he  was  not  a  professional  teacher  upon  this 
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subject  in  Croesus  University  or  some  other  seat  of 
vast  Mislearning  his  book  was  completely  ignored  for  a 
full  generation.  That,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  Newton  and  his  Law  of  Gravitation  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  scholastic  or  collegiate  Mind  has  not 
sensibly  changed. 

Professor  Newcomb's  theory  was  taken  up  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  placed  upon  a  mathe- 
matical or  statistical  basis  by  Professor  E.  W.  Kem- 
merer  now  of  Princeton  University,  and  by  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale.  Professor  Kemmerer's  admir- 
able little  volume  was  entitled  "Money  and  Credit  In- 
struments in  Their  Relation  to  General  Prices,"  and 
published  in  1906. 

Professor  Fisher's  larger  work,  a  monument  of  in- 
dustry and  clear  thinking,  was  entitled  "The  Purchas- 
ing Power  of  Money,"  and  appeared  in  191 1. 

In  these  volumes  the  Inquiring  Reader  may  learn  as 
much  of  the  new  ideas  as  he  likes.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
any  more  of  them  here  than  to  offer  an  illustration, 
which  seems  to  me  to  give  in  a  very  vivid  way  the 
essence  of  the  theory. 

Here  on  a  railroad  track  is  a  freight  train  STAND- 
ING STILL.  It  is  loaded  with  goods  and  products. 
But  so  long  as  it  stands  still  it  is  doing  no  WORK. 
To  perform  its  appointed  function,  that  is  to  trans- 
port goods,  the  freight  train  must  move.  And  the 
amount  of  work  it  can  do  is  measured  by  the  capacity 
of  the  cars  and  their  average  RATE  OF  MOVEMENT 
per  day.  If  the  cars  on  the  average  move  only  TEN 
MILES  per  day,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  do  in  a 
year  only  half  as  much  work  as  if  they  moved 
TWENTY  MILES  per  day.    In  other  words,  if  they 

could  move  twice  as  fast,  it        (Continued  on  page  31) 
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Emiliano  Zapata,  leader 
of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  many 
"bandit"  armies 


THE  small  photograph  on  this  page  of  John  Kenneth 
Turner  was  taken  in  Mexico  City  February  15,  the 
day  before  he  was  arrested  by  the  soldiers  of  Felix 
Diaz  and  jailed  in  the  Arsenal.  The  charge  first 
placed  against  him  zvas  that  he  was  a  "spy."  Later  this 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  an  accusation  that  he  was 
plotting  to  "assassinate"  Diaz.  His  release,  after  four 
days'  imprisonment,  came  through  the  mistake  of 'a  cap- 
tain of  cadets.  Mr.  Turner  has  not  been  in  high  favor 
with  "Federalist"  officials  since  the  publication  of  his 
"Barbarous  Mexico."  Two  days  after  he  was  set  free 
an  order  was  issued  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 

THE  so-called  bandits  of  Mexico  are  not  bandits, 
but  patriots.    I  mean  Zapata,  Salazar,  Campos, 
Genevevo  de  la  O,  Orozco,  Campa,  Almazan, 
and  their  followers. 

In  making  this  assertion  I  am  aware  that  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  Americans  who  know  the  name  of, 
say,  Emiliano  Zapata,  are  convinced  that  he  is  a  bandit 
of  the  worst  character.  I  am  aware  that  I  would  be 
extremely  rash  to  call  Zapata  a  patriot  unless  I  felt 
sure  of  my  ground. 

The  impression  that  Zapata  and  his  friends  are  ban- 
dits is  due  to  the  constant  coupling  of  their  names 
with  the  epithet  in  the  newspapers.  My  feeling  that 
they  are  patriots  is  due  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  with  the  conditions.  I  have  known  the  so- 
called  bandits  in  the  making  and  in  the  breaking.  I 
have  known  them  before  they  took  the  first  gun  in 
their  hands.  I  have  known  them  as  bandits.  I  have 
seen  them  at  the  end,  hanging  by  the  neck  from  tele- 
graph poles. 
Let  us  see  if  these  men  are  bandits. 

WHAT  A  CENSUS   WOULD  SHOW 

D  ANDITS  fight  either  for  the  prizes  of  the  chase  or  for 

*~*  the  love  of  fighting.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  proved 
that,  at  least  in  the  mass,  they  fight  neither  for  money 
nor  for  fun,  nor  from  various  other  motives  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them — from  military  madness,  from 
personal  ambition,  from  a  lack  of  capacity  for  self-gov- 
jernment,  because  of  some  lawless  strain  peculiar  to  the 
[Latin-American  character,  or  for  nothing  at  all. 

Take  the  matter  of  loot  first.  During  the  regime  of 
Madero  the  number  of  the  "bandits"  varied  from  ten 

housand  to  twenty-five  thousand.  It  is  easily  appre- 
piated  how  large  bands  of  outlaws,  careering  through 

my  section  of  the  United  States,  if  that  were  possible, 
might  fill  a  thousand  mountain  caves  with  treasure  and 

ive  like  sultans  while  resting  from  their  rides. 


Mexico's  "Bandit"  Armies 

By    JOHN    KENNETH  TURNER 


But  Mexico  is  not  the  United  States.  The  loot  isn't 
there.  Federal  cannon  always  hold  the  cities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  territory  over  which  the  bandits 
roam  was  long  since  picked  clean. 

LIVING  OFF  THF  COUNTRY 

CAYUSES,  range  beef,  corn,  and  beans — seldom  do 
they  find  more  than  this,  and  more  often  they  are 
half  starved.  Now  and  then  they  get  their  fingers  upon 
some  real  coin,  but  that  always  has  to  go  for  cartridges. 
Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  one  of  these  Mexican  bandits 
retiring  to  Paris  to  live  on  his  income? 

If  cold  cash  were  all  they  are  after,  the  leaders,  at 
least,  would  all  have  retired  long  ago  to  a  life  of  ease, 
for  it  was.  the  policy  of  the  Madero  Government  to 
offer  them  more  to  quit  being  bandits  than  they  could 
possibly  gather  together  as  bandits.  Not  one  among 
the  more  prominent  leaders  has  so  far  yielded  to  the 
temptation. 

True,  Mexico's  "bandits"  live  off  the  country.  But 
they  would  do  that,  also,  if  they  were  revolutionists. 
Revolutionists  do  not  have  a  public  treasury  to  support 
them.  Seldom  do  they  have  independent  incomes.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  stomachs,  like  other  people. 
Until  a  time  comes  when  no  revolution  in  any  country 
is  justifiable,  to  live  upon  the  country  will  remain  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  revolutionists. 

So  much  for  loot.  How  about  the  fun  of  being  a 
Mexican  bandit?  Well,  the  Mexicans  don't  exactly 
enjoy  themselves  the  way  the  James  boys  did.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  business.  In  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  too  much  work — running.  Banditing  in  Mex- 
ico has  to  be  classed  with  the  extrahazardous  trades. 
In  some  sections  bandits  hanging  to  trees  or  telegraph 
poles  of  late  have  been  almost  as  common  as  made-up 
scarecrows  in  the  cornfields.  More  of  these  bandits 
have  been  killed  since  the  resignation  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
than  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  on  both  sides  during 
the  revolution  that  drove  him  into  exile.  I  have  an 
estimate  from  as  reliable  a  source  as  exists  that  places 
the  number  killed  in  five  States  during  one  year  at 
thirty  thousand. 

And  yet  the  number  of  these  bandits  has  never  de- 
creased ! 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  kidnaping  of  girls  is  a 
form  of  enjoyment  not  denied  to  these  bandits.  But  if, 
from  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  instances,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  deliber- 
ately and  consistently  manufactured  its  reports  of 
battles  with  the  bandits,  is  it  reasonable  to  accept  with- 
out question  its  tales  of  kidnaping  and  cruelty? 

NO   FUN   IN   THF.  CALLING 

'  I  *HE  truth  is  that  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ban- 
*■    dit  districts  are  overwhelmingly  sympathetic  with 
the  bandits.    The  bandits  can  get  all  the  women  they 
want  without  kidnaping  them. 

Another  thing  that  cannot  be  pleasant,  even  for  a 
bandit,  is  that  their  relatives,  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, are  always  persecuted,  often  imprisoned,  and  some- 
times killed.  No,  there  is  no  fun  being  a  Mexican  bandit. 


But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Mexicans,  as  a  people, 
are  affected  with  a  violent  form  of  military  insanity, 
everything  will  be  explained.  The  evidence  is  all  to 
the  contrary.  If  Mexicans  loved  war  for  war's  sake, 
would  they  not  enlist  in  the  army  of  their  Government? 

Under  Diaz  the  common  soldier  was  paid  forty-five 
Mexican  cents  a  day.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  in  the  regu- 
lar ranks  were  forced  to  serve  against  their  will.  To 
induce  voluntary  enlistments  Madero  raised  the  stipend 
to  a  dollar  for  the  infantry  and  one-fifty  for  the  cavalry. 
Not  much  money,  but  high  workingman's  pay  in  Mexico — 
more,  probably,  than  is  paid  in  any  other  country  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  of  wages.    It  had  no  visible  effect. 

ENLISTING  MEXICAN  CONVICTS 

A/fADERO  tried  to  secure  a  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice  law,  but  the  idea  met  with  such  a  storm  of  pro- 
test that  he  had  to  abandon  it.  In  the  end,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  army  from  dwindling  to  nothing,  he  had  to 
resort  to  the  methods  of  Diaz.  The  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries became  distributing  depots  for  recruits.  Belem,  the 
Federal  district  prison,  sent  two  thousand  men  to  the 
army.  In  two  months  five  thousand  involuntary  "vol- 
unteers" were  collected  in  the  capital — pounced  upon 
in  the  streets,  dragged  to  the  downtown  cuartels,  en- 
listed whether  or  no.  Some  outlying  villages  were  al- 
most depopulated  of  ir.cn.  This  was  not  enough.  Rebel 
prisoners,  the  so-called  bandits  themselves,  were  con- 
signed to  the  Federal  ranks  and  compelled  to  shoot  at 
their  brothers. 

More  nearly  than  a  madness  for  war  the  Mexican 
people  are  affected  with  a  madness  for  peace. 

But  it  might,  by  some 
logical  gymnastics,  be  urged 
that  the  passion  of  Mexico 
is  rather  for  revolution 
than  for  war,  that  Mexi- 
cans love  a  mess,  but  only 
so  long  as  it  is  directed 
against  constituted  author- 
ity ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  a  nation  of 
anarchists. 

The  notable  failure  of 
various  would-be  leaders 
who  had  plenty  of  revolu- 
tion to  offer,  but  very  little 
else,  disposes  of  this.  The 
name  of  Bernardo  Reyes 
was  supposed  to  be  a  daz- 
zling one.  Reyes's  dismal 
effort  to  rally  a  host  of 
rebels  on  his  personality  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  "I 
called  upon  the  people  and 
the  army,"  he  complained, 
after  his  surrender;  "not  a 
man  responded !" 

For  eighteen  months 
Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez,  once 
a    Cabinet    Minister,  has 
(  Concluded  on  page  21  ) 


John  Kenneth  Turner,  who 
writes  that  the  "bandits" 
really  are  patriots 

Near  Cuerna- 
vaca,  overlooking  a  coun- 
try overrun   by  Zapatistas 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  new  Congress  will  consist  of 
435  men.  Of  these,  291  are  Demo- 
crats and  144  non-Democrats.  The 
non-Democrats  range  in  character  from  the 
thoroughgoing  standpat  Republican,  like 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  author  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill,  at  one  end  of  the  line,  to  the 
avowed  leader  of,  the  Progressive  party  in 
Congress,  Victor  Murdock,  at  the  other  end. 
A  few  men  at  each  end  of  the  line,  like 
the  two  named,  have  taken  a  definite  stand 
either  with  the  Progressive  party  or  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  will  stand  or  fall 
by  their  choice.  The  bulk  of  the  non-Demo- 
crats, however,  are  very  much  troubled. 
They  are  gravely  concerned  about  their 
personal  political  fortunes.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  must  go  before 
their  constituents  for  renomination  and  re- 
election, barely  a  year  from  now.  Most  of 
them  know  that  they  cannot  be  reelected  as 
avowed  Republicans  with  members  of  the 
Progressive  party  running  against  them  in 
their  several  districts.  And  so  they  attempt 
to  straddle  by  calling  themselves  many  hy- 
phenated variations  of  Progressive-Repub- 
lican. They  spend  a  good  many  anxious 
hours  trying  to  guess  just  how  soon  the 
Republican  party  is  going  to  complete  its 
death  struggles,  for  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  guess  depends  their  own  futures.  A 
few  of  them  hope  that  by  careful  straddling 
they  can  get  in  their  respective  districts 
next  year  both  the  Progressive  and  the  Re- 
publican nominations.  But  the  determined 
aggressiveness  of  the  Progressive  party  is 
bound  to  make  this  timid  hope  impossible. 
The  Progressives  in  the  Lower  House  have 
formally  organized  themselves  and  will  pre- 
sent the  name  of  Victor  Murdock  as  their 
candidate  for  Speaker.  The  Republicans, 
of  course,  will  present  the  name  of  their 
present  leader,  James  R.  Mann  of  Chicago. 
Between  these  two  every  non-Democrat 
must  make  his  choice  and  go  on  record 
with  his  vote.  Once  having  cast  this  die, 
no  amount  of  adroit  straddling  is  likely  to 
be  of  much  use,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Progressive  party  next  year,  when 
it  will  have  a  nominee  in  every  Congres- 
sional district,  will  give  that  nomination 
to  a  man  who  has  voted  against  Victor 
Murdock  for  Speaker. 

Successor  to  Insurgency 

THAT  Victor  Murdock  should  be  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  party  in 
Congress,  and  their  candidate  for  Speaker, 
is  obvious  and  logical.  He  was  the  first  and 
strongest  of  the  Insurgents,  the  pioneer  of 
that  revolt  against  Cannon  and  the  stand- 
pat  Republican  regime  four  years  ago 
which,  after  a  stormy  evolution,  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Progressive  party. 

The  Standpat  Comedy 

IN  THE  Senate  the  one  factor  which 
confuses  the  situation  somewhat  is  the 
position  of  La  Eollette.  Because  he  blames 
Roosevelt  for  the  disastrous  fizzling  out 
of  his  own  effort  to  get  the  Republican 
nomination  last  year,  La  Follette  has  re- 
fused to  join  the  Progressive  party  and 
continues  nominally  a  Republican.  Seeing 
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Congressman  Victor  Murdock 
of  Wichita,  Kansas 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Murdock,  those 
members  of  Congress  who  belong  to  the 
Progressive  Party  will  come  to- 
gether as  a  separate  party 
organization 

in  this  situation  the  one  chance'  to  prolong 
their  own  political  lives,  the  standpat  Re- 
publicans have  accorded  to  La  Follette  a 
kind  of  leadership.  They  have  put  him  on 
the  Steering  Committee,  and  they  voted 
unanimously  for  his  pet  measure,  the  phys- 
ical valuation  of  railroads.  There  have 
been  few  things  in  recent  politics  more 
amusing  than  the  sight  of  La  Follette  and 
Penrose  working  in  intimate  fellowship  to 
bring  confusion  upon  Roosevelt  and  the 
Progressive  party.  Three  years  ago  there 
occurred  between  these  two  Senators  an 
exchange  of  personal  innuendo  more  bitter 
than  any  other  thing  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  Senate. 

La  Follette 's  Converts 

THIS  odd  and  desperate  situation  of 
the  standpat  Republicans  is  produc- 
tive of  some  of  those  lighter  episodes  which 
occasionally  make  politics  joyous.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  Portland  "Ore- 
gonian."  It  is  and  has  been  for  years 
probably  the  most  extreme  standpat  Repub- 
lican paper  in  the  country.  From  first  to 
last  it  has  fought  bitterly  against  the  direct 
primary,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  all  those  measures  of  popular  govern- 
ment which  have  come  out  of  Oregon.  And 
yet  to-day  we  find  the  "Oregonian"  gravely 
assuring  the  country  that 

Senator  La  Follette,  pioneer  of  the  progressive 
Republicans,  leader  of  the  Insurgents,  is  now  a 
regular.  He  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  once 
relegated  him  to  an  obscure  committee  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol  and  let  him  talk  to 
empty  benches. 

The  Senator  has  not  abandoned  his  progressive 
principles,  but  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate 
has  adopted  them.    He  has  not  stepped  back,  but 


the  formerly  controlling  element  has  moved  for- 
ward in  line  with  him. 

That  is  to  say,  Senators  Root,  Penrose  of 
Pennsylvania  (he  of  the  Standard  Oil  let- 
ters), Smoot  and  Sutherland  of  Utah,  Mur- 
ray Crane  of  Massachusetts,  and  Warren 
of  Wyoming  are  now  "in  line  with"  La 
Follette.  They  have  "adopted  Progressive 
principles."  These  Senators  are  now  for 
conservation  and  against  the  trusts.  They 
are  in  favor  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum ;  they  hope  ardently  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators  (Utah  papers  please 
copy ) .  The  "Oregonian"  gravely  continues  : 

The  Republican  party  is  now  the  Progressive 
party,  with  the  real  father  of  the  progressive 
movement  among  its  leaders.  The  Insurgents 
have  become  the  regulars,  for  they  have  won 
their  fight  and  the  former  regulars  have  sur- 
rendered to  them.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
Progressive  party,  so-called,  to  exist. 

There  in  the  last  line  you  have  the  point. 
The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  The 
standpat  Republicans  hope  by  this  tempo- 
rary alliance  with  La  Follette,  by  shrewdly 
taking  advantage  of  his  disagreement  with 
some  of  the  individual  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  to  postpone  their  own  polit- 
ical obsequies  and  prolong  for  a  while  the 
existence  of  the  Republican  party.  No  par- 
ticular harm  can  come  of  it  all,  for  La 
Follette  is  not  likely  to  abandon  any  of  his 
principles ;  and  so  long  as  the  standpat 
Senators  continue  to  vote  with  him,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  the  country. 


Collier's  maintains  an  office  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  sole  purpose  of 
answering  questions  about  Congress 
and  the  Government.  This  service 
is  entirely  without  charge.  As 
showing  the  variety  of  inquiries 
received  and  answered  by  letter, 
the  following  recent  examples  are 
printed  here:  whistler, Ala. 

PLEASE  advise  where  I  can  procure  a  copy 
of  ex-Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey's  farewell 
address  to  the  United  States  Senate.    Is  your 
company  going  to  publish  it  in  pamphlet  form? 

Senator  Bailey's  farewell  address  in  the  United 
States  Senate  was  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record  for  January  11,  1913,  which 
you  can  get  for  eleven  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  office  does  not 
publish  the  speeches  of  Representatives  or  Sena- 
tors in  pamphlet  form.  The  Congressmen  do  this 
themselves  in  many  instances  and  are  generally 
glad  to  send  copies  of  these  speeches  on  request. 

Opportunities  in  South  America 

Cascade,  Mont. 

I  wish  to  obtain  accurate  information  concern- 
ing Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  especially  concerning 
the  cattle  business  in  those  countries ;  the  price 
of  grazing  land,  the  location,  whether  Bolivia 
grants  land  concessions,  etc. 

At  our  request  the  Pan-American  Union  has 
promised  to  send  you  a  number  of  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  of  the  cattle  business  and  gracing  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  This  institution,  with  head- 
quarters in  this  city  (Washington),  was  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  twenty-one  American  repub- 
lics. In  addition,  we  suggest  you  write  to  the 
American  consuls  or  representatives  in  these  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bolivia,  is 
stationed  at  La  Paz.  .  .  .      (Continued  on  page  33) 
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In  the  Track  of  the 
Tornado  in  Omaha 


In  the  vicinity  of  this  street-car  junction  in  a  thickly  populated  neighborhood  the 
storm  killed  nearly  forty.    Fifteen  died  in  the  ruins  of  the  building  in  the  foreground 


IN  THE  mountains  in  the  south- 
*■  west  corner  of  Utah,  early  in 
the  morning  of  March  22,  a  wind- 
storm, spreading  out  and  gather- 
ing momentum  as  it  traveled, 
started  toward  the  northeast. 
Thirty-six  hours  later,  after  it  had 
swept  across  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  it  mowed  its  way 
through  the  city  of  Omaha. 
Skies  that  had  been  overcast 
earlier  in  the  day  had  cleared,  so 
the  storm  descended  almost  with- 
out a  warning.  Even  those  who 
saw,  far  in  the  southwest,  a  small 
black  cloud  approaching,  and  saw 


it  swirl  and  twist,  had  little 
chance  to  escape.  With  a  roar 
came  blackness,  then  flames  from 
the  path  of  wreckage.  The  storm 
sped  on  over  the  high  bluffs  of 
the  Missouri  River,  leveling  a 
round  house  and  a  trestle.  Its 
greatest  fury  was  spent,  but  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  had  yet  to  contribute 
to  the  death  roll. 

•A  bulletin  from  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  Omaha,  reports  that  642 
homes  were  totally  wrecked,  1,669 
were  damaged,  and  that  3,179  per- 
sons were  made  homeless. 


The  heavy  walls  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  withstood  the  blow  of  the 
storm  no  better  than  some  of  the  cottages  in  the  less  fashionable  districts 


A  score  of  costly  automobiles  were  piled  up  like  old  junk  when  the  tornado  ruined 
a  costly  garage  in  the  business  district.     The  cars  were  valued  at  $100,000 
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Grover  Cleveland's  Birthplace 
Dedicated  as  a  Memorial 


'  I  'HE  little  frame  parsonage  in  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  in  which  President  Grover 
Cleveland  was  born  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
that  has  had  possession  of  it  for  130  years. 
It  is  now  a  Cleveland  memorial.  On  what 
would  have  been  the  late  President's 
seventy-sixth  birthday,  the  old  manse  was 
brightened  with  flags  and  bunting,  and 
the  pastor  of  the  church  turned  over  to 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  City  Col- 
lege, New  York,  the  key  to  the  house  and 
the  deed. 

The  key  was  given  to  Richard  Cleve- 
land to  open  the  manse  as  a  house  dedi- 
cated by  the  people  to  the  memory  of  his 
father.  To  Esther  Cleveland,  Dr.  Finley 
then  presented  a  big  bouquet  of  roses. 

"And  we  wish  you  to  enter  first,  Miss 
Esther  Cleveland,  the  White  House  child," 
he  said,  "to  carry  to  the  room  in  which 


your  father  was  born  the  flowers  which 
are  to  give  token  of  our  affection  for 
him  and  of  our  devotion  to  his  memory." 

In  the  accompanying  group,  taken  at  the 
dedication,  the  order  from  left  to  right  is: 
Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  Richard  Cleveland, 
his  mother  (now  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Pres- 
ton), and  Professor  Preston. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  of  regret 
that  he  could  not  be  present,  wrote : 

"I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  everyone 
who  has  given  attention  to  the  matter  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  the  feeling 
alike  of  admiration  and  affection,  toward 
Mr.  Cleveland  grows  warmer  and  warmer 
as  the  years  pass  by.  As  we  see  him  in 
just  perspective,  he  looms  up  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  figures  in  our  long  line 
of  Presidents." 

A  Japanese  Reception 
with  Incongruities 

THE  odd  mixture  of  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent apparent  in  the  tableau  beneath 
this  paragraph  is  as  symbolic  as  curious. 
It  is  significant  of  the  same  conflict  that 
photographs  of  recent  "Socialist"  riots  in 
Japan  or  of  picturesque  elections  in  China 
might  represent — the  unending  struggle 
of  New-World  ideas  to  succeed  among 
Old-World  nations.  The  correspondent 
who  forwards  this  picture  labels  it  "Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  great  Chinese  reformer, 
now  visiting  in  Japan,  being  entertained 
in  a  true  Japanese  fashion  by  the  Orien- 
tal Association  in  Tokio."  Doubtless  the 
grouping  is  Oriental.  But  note  the  gas 
mantels  and  what  to  all  appearances  is 
an  extra  large  schooner  of  lager  beer ! 


Brighter  Days  Ahead 
for  the  Umpire 

T^VEN  progressive  Tacoma,  which  sets  aside  a 
'  day  every  year  on  which  to  treat  the  umpire 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  ought  to  be  willing 
to  congratulate  New  York  City  upon  a  newly 
organized  baseball  field  special  police  force. 
Hereafter  in  New  York  every  day  shall  be  an 
umpire's  day. 

The  "Doughertys,"  who  promise  this  blissful  mil- 
lennium (100  uniformed  men,  every  one  more  than 
six  feet  tall  and  every  one  formerly  in  military 
service),  are  to  police  the  Polo  Grounds  and  the 
new  Ebbets  Park  field  in  Brooklyn.  Their  instruc- 
tions are  to  suppress  "disorder,"  though  they  are 
specifically  instructed  against  trying  to  throw  wet 
blankets  upon  fandom's  lawful  enthusiasm.  Wit- 
ness this  paragraph  of  Commander  Dougherty's 
general  orders : 

"The  National  Exhibition  Company  charges  the 
public  admission  to  its  grounds  and  the  public 
pays  such  admission  for  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment. Patrons  do  not  enter  the  grounds  to  be 
annoyed  or  insulted  by  the  company's  employees." 
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A  Boston  Square  Shaken 
Subway  Earthquake 

AN  EXPLOSION  of  gas  in  a  new  subway  tun- 
nel  under  Scollay  Square,  Boston,  recently  gave 
that  neighborhood  an  imitation  of  earthquake  and 
eruption.  With  a  loud  roar  the  roof  of  the  subway 
upheaved,  showering  planks  and  then  bursting  into 
flame.  A  passing  street  car  was  hurled  from  its 
tracks  by  the  jar  and  went  plunging  across  the 
square,  over  curb  and  sidewalk,  into  a  shop  win- 
dow, demolishing  an  arc  light  on  the  way.  By  re- 
markable good  fortune  only  three  persons  among 
the  Saturday  afternoon  crowds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  injured.  The  fire  department  quickly 
extinguished  the  blaze  of  planks  from  the  subway- 
roof.  The  audiences  of  two  motion-picture  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  had  the  good  sense  to  keep 
from  rushing  out  in  panic.  The  gas  was  ignited, 
it  is  supposed,  by  a  short  circuit  of  electric  wires. 

Detroit  Becomes  Proprietor 
of  an  Omnibus  Line 

DETROIT  is  doing  some  pioneering  in  the  trans- 
portation business.  Dissatisfied  with  the  serv- 
ice furnished  the  public  by  the  concern  which  owns 
and  operates  the  trolley  lines,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment on  March  5  installed  motor-bus  lines,  on 
which  three-cent  fares  are  charged.  The  city  began 
with  five  cars,  which  could  not  accommodate  half 
the  people  who  wanted  to  ride.    The  lines  were  in 


by  a 


operation  only  ten  hours  the  first  day,  and  the  cars 
traveled  270  miles,  carrying  -'.045  passengers  and 
maintaining  a  twelve-minute  schedule.  The  receipts 
were  $61.35  and  the  expenses  approximately  $54. 
$10  of  which  was  paid  for  removing  snow  from 
the  routes.  The  cost  of  gasoline  was  fig- 
ured at  $12.  The  busses  now  are  operated 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

The  service  as  a  public-ownership  ven- 
ture is  as  yet  an  experiment,  but  its  appar- 
ent good  start  has  caused  the  enemies  of 
the  street  railway  company,  most  of  whom 
are  advocating  the  taking  over  of  all  the 
trolley  lines  by  the  city  government,  to 
insist  upon  a  general  extension  of  the 
motor-bus  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oppo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership  are  belittling  the 
city's  undertaking  and  predicting  its  utter  failure. 

Motor-bus  service  in  other  cities  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  private  hands,  but  Detroit  seems  to  be 
the  first  large  city  in  this  country  to  use  gasoline- 
propelled  cars  to  compete  with  its  privately  owned 
electric  lines.  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington, 
New  Haven,  and  Indianapolis  have  had  busses  long 
enough  to  regard  them  as  necessities.  A  type 
used  on  two  routes  in  Indianapolis  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  interesting.  The  entrance  is  at 
the  side  near  the  driver's  seat,  and  he  both  col- 
lects fares  and  acts  as  chauffeur.  A  rear  door 
furnishes  another  easy  exit  for  passengers. 


A  Memorial  to  the 
First  Man  Bird 

T  TPON  the  "exact  spot  where  man  first  proved 
^  his  supremacy  over  the  air"  when  Wilbur 
Wright  circled  in  an  aeroplane  from  the  field  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  now  known  as  "Wilbur  Memorial 
Park,"  this  statue  of  a  man  bird  is  to  stand.  Its 
base  is  to  lie  a  natural  rough  bowlder  of  American 
granite. 

The  figure  later  is  to  lie  given  winged  heels, 
like  Mercury,  and  a  suit  of  plumage,  it  is  to 
be  unveiled,  September  20,  with  ceremonies  to  lie 
attended  by  men  distinguished  in  a  variety  of  call- 
ings. Gutzon  Borglum  is  the  sculptor.  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  his  studio  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Oxford  Wins  by  a  Desperate  Spurt 


r  I  ''HIS  glimpse  of  the  1913  Ox- 
-1  ford-Cambridge  boat  race  is 
a  snapshot  from  Barnes  Bridge, 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  finish 
post,  just  as  the  Oxford  crew  be- 


gan the  desperate  spurt  that  at  last 
reversed  the  positions  of  the  two 
shells  and  won  for  Oxford  by  a 
quarter  of  a  length  of  open  water. 
The  course  rowed  is  434  miles. 
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PE  M  I  N  I  N  I  T  Y  on  the 
"hike"  has  proved  bril- 
liantly successful  for  adver- 
tising purposes  in  the  East, 
and  now  is  being  turned  to 
equally  good  account  in  Cali- 
fornia. Where  there  is  no 
need  to  make  use  of  the  idea 
in  the  interests  of  woman 
suffrage,  it  is  being  cleverly 
adapted  to  advertise  the 
beauty  and  healthful  climate 
of  a  city. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  Miss 
Grace  L.  Brown  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Scarborough 
started  from  the  City  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  on  a  500-milc 
"hike"  to  San  Francisco,  com- 
missioned by  the  Los  Angeles 
Ad  Club  to  serve  as  "walk- 
ing ads." 

They  carry  to  San  Fran- 
cisco letters  from  the  Mayor 


of  Los  Angeles  to  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  and  from 
the  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Ad  Club  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Ad 
Club.  Our  photograph  shows 
the  start  of  the  walk,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  Whitcomb 
Brougher,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  Mayor,  gave  the  adver- 
tisements their  credentials. 

We  quote  just  enough  of 
the  Los  Angeles  ad  man's 
message  to  suggest  its  flavor : 
"This  letter  will  go  to  you 
carried  by  messengers,  not 
walking  over  snow  and  ice 
and  through  slush,  but  along 
the  shores  of  the  balmy  Pa- 
cific, through  mountains  cov- 
ered with  flowers  and  trees, 
through  valleys  streaming 
with  sunshine  and  bearing 
fruits  of  the  earth." 
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Practicing  the  Art  of  "Hook  Sliding 


T_JE  WHO  was  advertised  in  vaude- 
ville's bright  electric  lights  last  vear 
as  "The  Napoleon  of  Baseball"  is  here 
portrayed  drilling  one  of  his  recruits  in 
the  tactics  of  battle. 

What  appears  to  be  the  smoke  and  frag- 
ments of  bursting  shells  is  really  only- 
sawdust  from  a  specially  prepared  pit 
which  the  baseball  Napoleon  uses  in  teach- 

Copyrlgtat  1913  by  International  News  Service 


ing'his  men  the  famous  "hook  slide."  The 
photograph  was  taken  at  Marlin  Springs, 
Tex.,  the  New  York  "Giants' "  winter 
training  quarters.  Manager  John  J.  Mc- 
Graw  is  stationed  on  the  base.  The  re- 
cruit is  Heine  Groh,  ambitious  to  become 
the  Napoleon's  shortstop. 

The  camera  clicked  just  as  the  slider's 
toe  made  connection  with  the  sack. 


Catching  a  Baseball 
Tossed  from  a  Skyscraper 


10,000 

San 


A  CROWD    estimated    at  nearly 

watched  "Rube"  Marquard  in 
Francisco  the  other  day  catch  a  baseball 
thrown  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  Spreckels 
Building.  Among  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  should  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  extensively  chronicling  this  event,  the  first 
is  that  Mr.  Marquard,  like  Mr.  McGraw,  finds 
recreation  in  vaudeville;  and  the  second  is 
that  more  remarkable  feats  in  baseball  catch- 
ing already  have  been  recorded.  Two  men 
have  succeeded  in  catching  baseballs  thrown 
from  the  Washington  Monument.  In  these 
instances  the  ball  traveled  542  feet  and 
tained  a  velocity  of  161  feet  a  second.  Mr. 
Marquard's  record  falls  short  of  these  marks 
—but  has  a  certain  timely  interest. 
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The  "Devil"   of  Adrianople 


AGAIN  it  is  reported  that  Adrianople, 
the  hope  of  Turkey's  existence  in 
L  Europe,  must  fall  within  a  week — 
perhaps  even  within  a  few  hours.  Again  the 
Turkish  capital  is  excited  with  undenied  ru- 
mors that  Adrianople's  idolized  commander, 
Ghazi  Shukri  Pasha,  admiringly  called  "The 
Devil,"  has  sent  word  by  wireless  that  the 
city  and  the  garrison  are  at  the  end  of  their 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  that 
disease  and  bullets  have  so  weakened  the 
heroic  defenders  that  they  no  longer  can 
resist  the  combined  attacks  of  Bulgarians 
and  Servians. 

"perish  as  hi:roes" 

DERHAPS  the  report  is  true  this  time,  but 
■*•  Turks  will  require  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  be  convinced.  Their  faith  in  Shukri 
Pasha  as  an  Ottoman  Kitchener  will  die 
hard.  For  five  months  he  has  so  stubbornly  and 
skillfully  resisted  siege  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered with  the  defenders  of  Lucknow  and 
Ladysmith,  and  be  honored  above  Stoessel, 
the  hero  of  Port  Arthur.  Throughout  the 
swift  changes  of  the  Balkan  War,  Adria- 
nople has  been  the  pivotal  point  in  the  Turk- 
ish defense.  Battles  have  been  won  and  lost; 
hostilities  have  been  halted  and  renewed ;  the 
Government  to  which  Shukri  Pasha  was  re- 
sponsible has  been  overthrown,  but  through- 
out all  the  rugged  soldier  has  given  no 
sign  of  surrender.  At  the  very  time  when 
Kiamil's  ministry  had  determined  to  band 
over  to  the  Bulgars  the  city  that  Shukri 
Pasha  was  desperately  defending,  he  is  said 
to  have  flashed  to  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the 
Ottoman  people  this  message : 


In  the  whole  course  of  Ottoman  history 
there  never  has  been  an  example  of  a  cowardly  com- 
mandant surrendering  to  a  bloody  enemy  a  city  like 
Adrianople.  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  commit  that 
crime. 

After  having  killed  with  my  own  hand  my  last  sol- 
dier. I  shall  save  the  last  shot  for  myself. 

If  I  see  that  the  means  of  defense  are  spent.  I  shall 
set  apart  the  women  and  children,  commit  them  to  the 
protection  of  the  consuls,  and  'make  I  hem  all  go  out 
from  the  city.  If  the  Bulgars  will,  let  them  murder 
those  innocents  in  the  sight  of  the  consuls,  as  they  have 
done  before. 

After  that  I  shall  turn  my  guns  on  our  memorial 
buildings,  so  beautiful  and  so  renowned,  and  on  the 
Bulgar  [inhabitants]. 

I  shall  drown  the  city  in  a  deluge  of  fire,  and 
make  of  it  a  smoking  ruin.  Then,  surrounded  by 
fire  inside  the  walls  and  death  outside,  my  soldiers 
will  roll  back  the  lines  of  the  Bulgars,  zvere  they  a 
million  strong,  or  perish  as  heroes. 

A  THREAT  THAT  IS  ALSO  A  PLEDGE 

DEAD  at  a  distance,  there  is  something  melodramatic 
in  the  challenge  of  the  old  war  dog.    But  those 
who  know  him  say  that  he  would  carry  out  his  threat 
to  the  letter. 

The  way  in  which  he  has  continued  his  defense 
through  the  long  months  of  repeated  attack  by  the 
united  Bulgarian  and  Servian  armies,  harassed  by  semi- 
starvation  and  the  pressure  of  the  powers,  has  shown 
of  what  stuff  he  is  made. 

Ever  since  Christmas  the  report  has  regularly  been 
current  that  Adrianople  could  not  possibly  hold  out 
more  than  a  week  or  two  longer.  But  the  same  quali- 
ties that  the  besieged  have  shown  against  the  Monte- 
negrins at  Scutari  and  against  the  Greeks  at  Janina, 
the  Ottoman  garrison  have  evinced  against  a  far  more 
effective  investment  at  Adrianople. 

On  the  defense  there  is  no  more  stubbornly  endur- 
ing and  resourceful  fighter  than  the  Turk.  In  the 
last  ditch  he  is  indeed  "terrible."  But,  in  addition 
to  the  quality  of  a  Turkish  garrison  and  the  strength 
of  German  defense,  the  Allies  have  encountered  at 
Adrianople  a  real  commander,  a  general  of  the  old 
Ottoman  type  whose  energy  and  genius  double  the 
resisting  power  of  a  fortress  whose  fall  would  in  all 
probability  end  a  great  war. 

LINKED  WITH  THE  SABERING  PAST 

HAZI  SHUKRI  PASHA  is  a  rare  exception  in  the 
Turkish  army  to-day  when  politics  and  military 
affairs  are  entangled.  He  is  a  soldier  only;  he  knows 
little  and  cares  less  about  politics.  His  reputation  is 
that  of  a  vieux  sabreur  turc,  with  the  spirit  of  one  of 
those  ancient  captains  of  Janizaries  who  were  always 
first  into  the  desperate  breech  of  falling  city  walls. 
And  he  looks  the  part,  they  say,  though  his  picture 
does  not. 

The  shops  and  the  newspaper  stalls  are  full  of  photo- 


By    GEORGE  MARVIN 

Collier's  Special  Correspondent,  writing  from  Constantinople 
shortly  before  Adrianople  fell 

graphs  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Unionist  regime  and 
the  abdicated  celebrities  of  Kiamil's  administration  who 
are  now  sojourning  in  Egypt  or  along  the  Riviera.  You 
can  buy  facsimiles  of  them  all  at  live  piasters  a  pasha 
or  a  bey — Mahmoud  Shevket,  Izzet,  poor  Nazim,  Enver 
— most  of  them  in  uniform,  the  Young  Turks  with 
their  mustaches  aggressively  turned  up,  German  fash- 
ion, and  the  Old  Turks  with  theirs  drooping  down, 
pucka  Ottoman  style.  But  in  these  days,  when  all 
Turkey  is  singing  bis  praises  and  the  Bulgarian  gen- 
erals admit  he  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  you  will  look  high 
and  low  without  finding  a  photograph  of  Shukri. 

He  has  been  too  busy  for  photographs.  The  single 
one  available,  taken  in  Salonica  some  time  ago,  shows 
him  to  be  a  man  of  calm  bearing,  a  strong  head,  with 
a  big  hooked  nose  and  quiet  gray  eyes  presiding  over 
a  thick,  bushy,  gray  beard  which  nearly  covers  his 
face. 

Although  at  heart  and  in  appearance  the  defender 
of  Adrianople  may  be  linked  with  the  great  sabering 
past,  he  is  considered  in  training  and  equipment  one 
of  the  most  modern  of  all  Ottoman  generals.  He  was 
born  in  1854  of  Albanian  parents.  Both  his  father 
and  his  uncle  were  officers  in  the  Ottoman  army  and 
distinguished  in  Caucasian  campaigns.  As  a  mere  boy 
this  son  of  a  soldier  began  bis  military  education 
at  the  service  schools  and  colleges  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  eventually  so  distinguished  himself  that  in 
1885,  after  acquiring  his  brevet  as  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery, he  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  complete  his 
training  in  Germany. 

GERMANY  HELPED  TEACH  HIM 

CO  FAR  as  technique  goes,  he  is  essentially  a  prod- 
^  net  of  the  German  military  school,  and  one  of 
which  the  Germans  are  themselves  proud.  While  still 
serving  as  captain  in  a  German  artillery  regiment  be 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  W  illiam  I,  who 
wrote  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  apropos  of  Shukri  and 
other  Turkish  students:  "It  is  an  honor  for  my  regi- 
ment to  have  such  officers  among  them." 

After  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  instance  of  all  his  brother  officers,  military 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Sultan,  by  whom  be  was  soon 
advanced  to  the  command  of  an  artillery  regiment. 
On  the  occasion  of  Kaiser  William  IPs  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople, Colonel  Shukri  with  this  regiment  made 
such  a  dashing  showing  at  the  grand  review  that 
be  received  a  special  decoration  from  the  German 
Emperor. 

Under  the  tyrannical  regime  of  Abdul  Hamid,  how- 
ever, few  officials  found  constant  favor,  and  Shukri 
suffered  by  the  dismissal  of  his  father-in-law,  Nouri 
Pasha,  the  Sultan's  master  of  horse.  But  his  exile 
from  court  took  the  responsible  form  of  being  sent 
as  brigadier  general  in  command  of  the  artillery  divi- 
sion of  Adrianople. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  made  the  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness  in  drill  which  now.  upon  the 


same  ground,  he  has  backed  up  by  an  even 
greater  efficiency  under  the  most  trying  war 
conditions. 

In  that  first  tour  of  duty  at  Adrianople 
he  found  himself  under  the  command  of 
the  marshal,  Mahmoud  Pasha,  a  Hungarian 
veteran  who  had  served  many  years  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  who  gave  his  division 
chief  full  authority  without  the  jealous  su- 
pervision which  defeats  many  a  younger 
officer's  ambition.  In  two  years  Shukri  made 
his  section  of  the  garrison  a  crack  artillery 
division. 

"I  am  first  in  my  division,"  he  said,  "and, 
in  consequence  of  my  position,  it  devolves 
upon  me  to  find  out  more  than  the  rest 
about  ordnance,  sword  play,  and  equitation." 

And  lie  did. 


M' 


TAUGHT  HIS  SOLDIERS  TO  READ 

ORE  than  that,  be  turned  the  post  into 
an  artillery  school  and  personally  taught 
his  men.  He  fenced  with  his  officers  and  in- 
structed them  in  his  strenuous  German  school 
of  horsemanship  and  gunnery.  He  gave  lec- 
tures in  military  science,  which  were  attended 
by  many  officers  outside  his  own  division ; 
and  while  he  made  sure  that  his  subordi- 
nates were  fit  to  command,  he  took  in  hand 
the  rank  and  file,  and  made  them  intelligently 
obedient.  The  officials  at  the  War  Office  say 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  his  artillery  recruits, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  learned 
to  read  and  write  during  their  service  at 
Adrianople.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  un- 
compromising and  severe  then  as  his  conduct 
in  the  defense  of  Adrianople  reveals  him  as 
a  man  who  would  tolerate  no  opposition 
and  always  carried  into  execution  what  he 
had  once  decided  to  do. 
In  recognition  of  bis  services  at  Adrianople,  Shukri 
Bey,  as  he  was  then  called,  received  his  rank  of  pasha 
and  was  appointed  a  full  general  and  inspector  of  the 
army.  In  iqojs,  when  the  Macedonian  revolt  broke  out, 
he  defeated  a  band  of  six  thousand  Bulgarians  and 
Serbs  near  Tirnovo,  taking  them  by  surprise  after  a 
dash  of  twelve  hours  over  territory  considered  a  two 
days'  march. 

After  the  revolution  of  1908  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  proposed  to  make  him  Governor  of  Tripoli. 
His  reply  was  in  this  characteristic  vein: 

"Why,  I  never  have  been  even  a  bailiff,"  he  said. 
"What  do  1  know  about  the  duties  of  a  civil  governor? 
You  don't  want  me  to  be  dependent  on  an  accountant 
and  a  secretary,  do  you  ?" 

FIVE  DAYS  TO   PREPARE  FOR  SIEGE 

CO  THEY  nominated  him  commander  of  the  Ninth 
^  Army  Corps  in  his  home  vilayet  of  Erzeroum.  But 
before  he  could  reach  his  post  he  was  made  com- 
mandant and  inspector  general  of  Redif  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  post  he  occupied  when  the  present  war 
clouds  darkened  in  October. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  mobilization  plans  at  once 
decided  to  place  him  in  his  appropriate  position.  He 
was  made  commandant  of  Adrianople,  and  arrived  in 
that  city  on  the  12th  of  October,  just  five  days  before  the 
war  began.  He  had  exactly  five  days  to  prepare  for 
a  long  resistance. 

It  is  true  that  the  city  has  been  resisting  actual 
bombardment  and  assault  for  only  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  time  during  those  five  months  of  the  siege. 
But  the  endurance  and  discipline  of  the  garrison  were 
little  relaxed  during  the  two  long  months  of  armistice. 

The  siege  continued  effective  in  every  way  except  in 
terms  of  gunpowder  and  bayonets. 

W  hile  provisions  and  supplies  were  denied  the  de- 
fenders of  Adrianople,  they  were  obliged,  by  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  to  allow  a  provision  train  to 
pass  daily  through  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  the 
west  hank  of  the  Maritza  en  route  to  the  investing 
Bulgarian  lines  at  Chatalja. 

Solely  on  account  of  Adrianople,  the  conference  at 
London  disbanded  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The 
whole  war  has  from  the  start  swung  round  this  citadel; 
its  stubborn  defense  still  prevents  peace. 

AN  EMPIRE'S  FATE  IN  THE  BALANCE 

T  F  SHUKRI  can  continue  to  hold  at  bay  the  one 
-*•  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Bulgars  and  Serbs 
who  now  creep  toward  his  redoubts  in  an  ever-nar- 
rowing circle,  he  may  break  the  spirit  of  the  Allies, 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  powers,  and  so  gain  for 
Turkey  the  terms  the  Porte  already  concedes.  If  he 
surrenders  or  falls  with  the  city  that  he  has  sworn 
never  to  surrender,  the  Ottoman  Empire  comes  to  an 
end  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  isolated  capital  which  re- 
mains, no  one  knows  what  revolutions  and  reprisals 
may  mark  the  loss  of  "Edirneh." 
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"  A  LL  the  same,"  concluded  Mr.  Sourds,  "Gravelly's 
A%  goin'  to  run  her  school,  scholars  or  no  scholars. 
I  can  remember,  ma'am,  before  this  camp  busted, 
when  Gravelly  had  some  of  the  plumb  finest  scholars 
you  ever  see.  Right  in  this  gulch,  ma'am — right  yere  in 
this  little  old  sore-back  school  which  you're  kickin'  so 
much  about." 

"I'm  not  kicking,"  retorted  Miss  Millie,  vigorously, 
"but  I  can't  run  a  school  without  pupils,  and  you 
know  it." 

"Ain't  you  got  the  widda  woman's?" 

"One  isn't  enough.    Besides,  Pete  is  too  little." 

"If  I  was  Pete — and  goin'  to  school  to  you,  ma'am," 
Ike  Sourds  ambled  on,  flicking  the  dust  from  his  mule's 
ears  with  lazy  circles  of  his  rawhide — "and  any  other 
kid  come  round  tryin'  to  break  in  that  school,  I'd  beat 
him  stiff.  I  would — I'm  a  son  of  a — I  mean,  ma'am, 
I  wouldn't  stand  for  no  competition." 

Gravelly's  schoolma'am  listened  without  change  of 
face.  She  looked  from  Mr.  Sourds's  buckboard  as  it 
wound  down  the  Sierra  foothill  road  through  the  red 
dust  and  past  the  spurs  of  manzanita  that  hid  the  oppo- 
site sun-smitten  slope  of  the  canon.  Mr.  Sourds  won- 
dered whether  or  not  he  had  done  well  and  gracefully. 
He  tried  again. 

"What  I  mean,  ma'am,  is  that  you're  a  whole  school 
in  yourself.  W  hat  I  was  goin'  for  to  say  is  that  Gravelly 
don't  give  a — this  camp  don't  care  if  that  district  over 
the  ridge  did  slope  with  all  our  scholars.  What  Gravelly 
banks  on — seein'  now  that  you  got  here — is  that  we  got 
the — well,  you  might  say,  the  best-lookin'  teacher  that 
ever  came  up  this  mountain." 

O  TILL  Gravelly's  teacher  looked  stonily  down  the 
^  mountain.  The  school  director  followed  that  gaze. 
"What's  the  use  of  scholars  as  long  as  we're  happy? 
You  see  that  tree,  ma'am — that  madrona  skinned  off  the 
side  some?  That's  where  we  hanged  the  greaser  last 
winter." 

"Mr.  Sourds,  will  you  let  me  off  at  the  store?  1  can 
walk  to  my  boarding  place." 

"No,  you  cain't,  ma'am.  I'd  skin  this  mule  forty  ways 
for  Sunday  afore  you  walk  when  I'm  drivin'  this  way." 

"I  think  I  shall  close  the  school  to-morrow." 

"You  cain't,"  murmured  Mr.  Sourds;  "playin'  low- 
down  tricks  ain't  in  you." 

"I  shall  resign  to-morrow — if  you  don't  have  any  more 
children  than  just  the  widow's  Pete!" 

Gravelly's  teacher  spoke  with  indignant  eyes  and  hot 
cheeks.  Gravelly's  school  chairman  answered  with 
j;rave  eyes  and  lugubrious  speech.  The  buckboard  mule 
imbled  on  past  the  first  roofless,  windowless  shanty  of 
Gravelly's  lost  camp.  Another,  choked,  weed-grown, 
mtenanted  since  '59 — and  back  of  them  the  riddled 
>owlder  bank  where  the  last  hydraulic  ram  had  mashed 
he  mountain  and  fed  it  as  thin  gruel  to  singing  Tuol- 
lmne  down  the  canon.  Mr.  Sourds's  melancholy  eye  went 
lown  the  prospect ;  he  saw  tied  to  the  store  front  an- 
ither  lead-colored  jackass  in  another  dusty  buckboard. 

"Bein'  a  widda  woman."  Mr.  Sourds  resumed.  "I 
ieckon  she's  doin'  the  best  she  can.  If  I  knew  where  any 


more  kids  was,  I'd  go  rustle  'em  myself.  You  see, 
Gravelly's  been  natchelly  peterin'  since  I  was  bo'n. 
Not  that  I  was  responsible,  but  when  they  changed  the 
stage  over  to  the  Sonora  road  they  squeezed  us.  But 
we  got  along  all  right  with  the  school  until  these  irri- 
gation folks  built  the  dam.  You  see.  all  the  kids  come 
over  the  ridge  across  the  river  and  nobody  ever  thought 
of  what  openin'  that  ditch  would  do  to  us.  Filled  the 
upper  canon  for  six  miles  behind  the  dam  and  not  a 
kid  could  get  to  out  school.  So  they  all  go  down  the 
other  side  the  ridge  to  District  Four.  And  where  was 
we  at?    Fitchered.  'y  Swanny!" 

"Well,  1  can't  possibly  go  on  teaching  with  one  pupil.  , 
It's  absurd.  You  never  told  me  this  when  you  en- 
gaged me.  You  told  me  about  the — climate  and  the 
scenery!  Just  because  I  had  happened  to  confide  in 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  in  my  first  letter  that  I  wanted  to  get 
into  the  mountains  for  my  health  a  bit." 

"Health?  We're  just  pizened  with  it  yere.  And  cli- 
mate and  scenery — well,  look  at  'em,  ma'am.  Gravelly's 
rotten  with  'em.  Far  as  our  school's  concerned,  1  told 
the  boys  they  was  wrong  to  hang  the  greaser.  His 
fambly  got  sore  and  moved  over  to  Jimtown — and  they 
was  nine  kids  of  'em,  ma'am,  and  they  filled  in  for 
school  purposes." 

The  teacher  bit  her  lips :  "Mr.  Sourds,  you  have  my 
resignation." 

"Oh,  come,  now." 

"If  the  district  can't  find  more  than  one  child — " 
Mr.  Sourds  raised  a  hand  solemnly  and  stopped  his 

mule  at  the  same  time.    "What."  he  inquired,  "is  the 

limit?" 

"1  refuse  to  teach  one.  I  distinctly  refuse — it  isn't 
honest  to  accept  the  salary." 

"All  right,  then.  One  you  go — two  you  stay.  I'm 
goin'  to  wiggle  round  and  get  another.  Slope  up  the  ridge 
to-morry  and  make  the  boys  perduce.  You  cain't  play 
us  low-down  like  that,  Miss  Millie.  I'm  goin'  up  and 
get  Smiley  Jim." 

"Who?" 

"Old  Smiley's  boy.  Used  to  pan  the  middle  creek — 
old  Smiley  did.  Used  to  take  some  color  out,  too,  when 
I  was  a  little  shaver." 

"Well — "  Miss  Millie  looked  away  distantly.  The 
buckboard  was  before  the  long,  sun-warped  porch  of 
the  hotel  where  Tu,  the  cook,  had  just  come  out,  dust- 
ing the  row  of  huge  rocking-chairs  leisurely — those 
gray,  whittled  rockers  in  melancholy  order  in  which  the 
new,  lone  boarder  at  Dinwiddle's  had  never  sat  and 
never  would,  when  she  knew  that  the  two  men  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  across  the  road  stopped  their  work 
every  time  she  appeared,  and  only  resumed  it  when  she 
had  gone  up  the  oak-embowered  street  to  the  school- 
bouse  on  the  ridge. 

"There's  a  lot  you  could  teach  this  yere  Smiley  Jim," 
went  on  Mr.  Sourds  diplomatically.  "He  comes  from 
the  country  up-in-back.  It's  a  right  lonesome  road  up- 
in-back.  He's  growin'  up  in  a  state  o'  sin  and  ignorance. 
He  can't  spell  C-A-T.  Honest,  ma'am,  it  'ud  touch  yore 
heart  to  see  this  yere  Smiley  Jim." 

"Well — "  repeated  Miss  Millie,  and  paused.  The  Tuol- 


umne was  singing  down  the  canon,  and  over  the  chapar- 
ral-crowned ridge  lay  the  bluest,  fairest  sky  of  all  Cali- 
fornia— with  a  peep  of  snow  like  the  edge  of  a  baby's 
coverlet  on  the  tip  of  the  high  Sierra.  After  Chicago ! 
After  the  frost  of  February  in  the  East;  and  the 
loneliness  of  February  in  her  heart!  They  had  told 
her  in  the  dank  little  Larrabee  Street  settlement  school 
that  she  must  give  up  the  fight.  Miss  Millie  had  come 
to  California — but  she  still  must  work.  And  somehow, 
when  she  left  the  bay  cities  and  first  felt  the  spring  sun- 
shine of  the  foothills  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  was  driven 
up  from  the  railroad  to  the  first  ridge  stretching  like  a 
bronze-green  shield  from  her  feet  to  infinity,  Miss  Millie 
felt  her  soul  stir  dumbly  like  a  thing  that  had,  after  all 
her  years,  found  space  to  breathe.  Even  the  untenanted 
forlornness  of  Gravelly,  its  bare  hydraulicked  gulch, 
moldering  cabins  of  the  Forty-niners,  and  the  great  pits 
in  its  street  where  the  roofs  of  ancient  diggings  had  at 
last  collapsed,  and  were  now  tree-grown  pitfalls,  could 
not  depress  her. 

"VTOr>!  Dinwiddie's  Hotel,  with  the  square  and  white- 
washed  rooms  staring  and  vacant;  nor  the  "store," 
with  its  ever-curious  idlers  under  the  chinaberry  tree. 
But  she  thought  of  the  squat  little  schoolhouse  up  the 
gulch  in  the  red  dust  and  sunshine,  where,  for  the  first 
week,  she  had  daily  gone  to  meet  nobody  but  the  "widda 
woman's  Pete,"  the  top  of  whose  towhead  peeped  at 
her  over  his  geography  alone  in  the  sepulchral  silence 
of  the  room.  It  was  distressing ;  but  Gravelly's  popula- 
tion seemed  to  take  the  decay  as  a  philosophic  jest.  The 
schoolma'am  had  acquired  a  morbid  resentment  that 
they  did  not  take  her  seriously. 

She  turned  on  Ike  Sourds  with  decisive  finality. 

"Well.  I'll  stay  through  the  spring  term  if  you  really 
will  find  a  way  to  get  this  Smiley  child." 

Mr.  Sourds  seemed  to  snigger  an  instant  and  then 
smother  it  behind  his  whiskers.  "I'll  get  him  all  right. 
This  yere  Smiley  child  is  goin' 
rope,  tie,  and  gag  him  myself, 
ma'am,  or  take  an  awful  beatin'. 
Miss  Millie,  and  you  already  don't  look  so  peaked  as 
you  did.  All  the  boys  remark  about  that.  Miss  Millie, 
how  Gravelly  certainly  did  you  good.  Old  man  Jasper- 
son  an'  Doc  Fortune  was  sent  down  last  night  to  see 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  and  ask  if  you  was  eatin'  better'n  when 
you  first  come — " 

"What!" 

"They  was  app'inted,  ma'am — regular  by  the  board — " 
"Well,  of  all  the  things!"  Then  the  little  teacher  broke 
to  laughter,  and  more  color  than  Gravelly  had  yet  seen 
danced  to  her  cheeks.    "Appointed  regular — to  see  how 
I  was  eating!" 

"Gravelly  don't  want  you  to  get  off  your  feed.  An' 
Doc  brought  up  this  matter  o'  kids,  too,  since  we  found 
none  of  'em  across  the  creek  can  get  to  you.  We  skun 
all  round  camp  last  night  tryin'  to  see  who'd  go.  Doc 
said  he'd  start,  but  he  shore  was  ashamed  to  have  you 
find  out  how  miserable  he  was  with  figgers ;  and  Bill 
Crump  said  he'd  go,  but  he  didn't  know  just  how  you'd 
cotton  to  a  married  man — " 


to  school  if  I  have  to 
He's  goin'  to  like  you. 
You  been  here  a  week, 
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"But  they're  both  on  the  school  board — " 
"Don't  let  that  worry  you  none.  Gravelly  just  natch- 
elly  promised  you  a  school.  It's  goin'  to  git  you  a 
school  if  it  has  to  go  out  and  steal  one.  Any  time  this 
camp  cain't  have  a  school  it's  goin'  to  be  the  last  kick  an' 
flicker  o'  civilization,  an'  Gravelly  ain't  clean  gone  yit. 
The  boys  set  round  the  store  last  night  waitin'  for  the 
committee  to  come  back  from  interviewin'  Dinwiddie's 
Chinaman,  and  when  I  got  up  and  ast  Doc  how  you  was 
eatin',  we  all  knowed  a  shore  crisis  had  come  for  this 
side  the  mountain.  I  said :  'Doc,  how  she  seem  to  be 
stackirt'  up?' 

"Doc  says :  'High,  wide,  an'  handsome !'  Ma'am, 
you  could  heard  'em  yell  clear  to  the  big  riffle.  Two 
eggs  an'  a  piece  o'  ham,  kind  o'  middlin',  the  Chinaman 
said- — and  a  couple  o'  biscuit  and  tea  and  jam — the  boys 
heartened  up  right  there." 

"Mr.  Sourds — Mr.  Sourds — " 

"JV/TR.  SOURDS  was  touching  up  his  mule  with  the 
-L'-*-  skinner.  He  looked  back,  as  the  buckboard  moved 
off  from  the  hotel  walk,  at  the  little  teacher  gazing  at 
him  wide-eyed  over  the  gate. 

"Now,  ma'am,  I'm  goin'  to  slope  right  up  the  moun- 
tain to-night,  and  to-morry  you  can  start  in  on  the 
Smiley  child." 

Miss  Millie  went  in  and  bathed  her  face  in  cold  water 
in  the  big  tin  pan  and  changed  her  gown  and  did  up  her 
hair  before  she  came  down  to  supper.  Tu,  the  China- 
man, scurried  back  to  the  kitchen  as  she  came  along 
the  creaking  hall ;  she  discovered  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  cross- 
ing the  huge  and  solitary  room  to  place  the  one  kero- 
sene lamp  upon  teacher's  table.  Somehow,  before 
teacher,  about  teacher,  behind  teacher,  ever  envelop- 
ing teacher  was  an  atmosphere  of  strained  solicitude, 
furtive  care,  a  vagrant  and  haunting  affection.  It 
seemed  part  of  the  flicker  of  the  sunshine  across  the 
mossy  roofs  and  on  the  red  dust  as  she  walked  the  lone 
street ;  the  singing  of  the  river  as  she  sat  in  her  win- 
dow of  nights  among  the  whispering  oaks.  .  Gravelly's 
grandeur  had  fallen  forty  years  ago ;  the  last  of  her 
pay  dirt  had  been  panned,  the  last  game  played  across 
her  bar;  another  half  decade  and  she  would  join  the 
lost  camps  of  the  old  and  golden  days ;  the  singing  river 
and  the  whispering  leaves  under  the  stars  would  be  her 
requiem.  Gravelly  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  her 
school ;  the  new  district  and  the  new  dam  put  all  the 
children  "over  the  ridge"  into  another  jurisdiction,  but 
the  few  lingering  men  of  the  camp  had  defied  authority 
and  hired  a  teacher  as  of  old.  Then  the  dismal  truth  was 
laid  bare — there  was 
none  to  go  to  it,  none 
save  the  widow's  Pete. 

Teacher  went  along 
the  river  trail  the  next 
morning  in  this  blessed 
air  of  oak  and  pine  and 
sun.  Far  ahead,  in  the 
path,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  widow's 
Pete,  his  dinner  pail 
glinting,  his  brown 
heels  scuffing  in  the 
red  dust.  Gravelly's 
scholar  turned  in  at 
the  schoolhouse  cross- 
ing and  disappeared. 
Gravelly's  teacher  did 
not  reach  the  yard 
until  ten  minutes  later. 
She  mounted  the  worn 
step,  went  through  the 
dingy  vestibule  and  to 
her  desk  before  she 
turned  to  smile  her  ac- 
customed greeting  at 
the  widow's  Pete.  She 
laid  her  bunch  of  sun- 
warm  poppies  down 
and  looked  up.  Pete's 
red  ears  stuck  up  above 
h  i  s  geography,  con- 
s  c  i  o  u  s  1  y  shy.  But 
across  from  him,  in 
the  otherwise  empty 
room,  was  another 
pupil.  The  Smiley  child 
had  come. 

pRAVELLY'S 
teacher  stifled  a 
cry.  The  Smiley  child 
was  smiling  with  a  not 
at  all  infantile  gravity. 
He  drew  up  some  six 
feet  of  lank,  sinewy 
youth,  smoothed  down 
his  hair,  rubbed  his 
chin,  and  gazed  re- 
spectfully at  her.  Miss 
Millie  saw  wonder- 
ingly  the  burned,  lean 
skin   below   eyes  as 

blue   and    steady    as   the    skies    of    high  Tuolumne. 
"Well,"  gasped  teacher,  "are  you  the  infant?" 
"I  reckon.   Are  you  the  teacher?" 
"I  am  Miss  Stimson." 

The  Smiley  child  looked  teacher  over  with  satisfac- 
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tion.  She  returned  the  scrutiny  in  a  struggle  made  up 
of  mingled  indignation  and  frantic  amusement.  Then 
she  spoke  with  dignity : 

"Your  name  is  James  Smiley?  And  how  old  are 
you  ?" 

"I'm  Smiley  Jim.    And  I'm  fourteen — almost." 

CHE  regarded  him  severely.  "You  are  telling  a  false- 
^  hood,  James  Smiley.  You — you — you're  already — 
shaving!" 

"You  bet  I  do,  teacher.  And  you  can  call  me  a  liar, 
teacher,  but  there  isn't  any  mule  whacker  up  this  creek 
that  can." 

"Take  your  seat.    Have  you  any  books?" 

Smiley  Jim  obeyed.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  he 
got  his  long  legs  doubled  under  the  desk,  three  to  the 
right  of  the  widow's  Pete.  The  clock  ticked  on.  Teacher 
sat  silent  behind  her  bowl  of  poppies.  Then  she  struck 
the  desk  sharply  with  a  ruler.  The  widow's  Pete  ele- 
vated his  ears  above  the  geography  and  sniggered,  then 
dropped  painfully  out  of  sight.  The  new  scholar  had 
absently  begun  to  roll  a  bit  of  brown  paper.  Then  he 
suddenly  slipped  it  down  his  boot  top  with  a  murmured 
apology.  When  teacher  went  to  throw  open  a  window, 
the  new  scholar  followed  her  with  an  approving  eye. 
She  was  good  to  look  at :  Ike  Sourds  hadn't  stretched 
it  a  bit.  The  Smiley  child  continued  to  look  thought- 
fully; and  teacher  turned  another  irritated  eye  on  him, 
again  with  that  faint  color  to  her  cheeks.  Ten  minutes 
of  this  while  the  widow's  Pete  gurgled  throatily  to  him- 
self over  the  capitals  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
then  teacher  came  down  and  sat  directly  in  front  of  the 
new  scholar  and  looked  at  him  with  icy  deliberation. 

"How  far  have  you  got  in  your  studies?" 

"Me?" 

"Yes.  What  reader  have  you  got  into  before  this 
year?"  Somehow,  teacher  was  losing  that  precision  and 
elegance  of  speech  which  a  teacher  ought  to  have.  "I — 
I — really  don't  know  what  to  do  with  you !" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Just  turn  me  loose  with  a  bunch 
of  knowledge,  teacher,  and  what  I  don't  soak  up,  you 
can  feed  to  Pete.  I  got  a  regular  horse  hunger  for  cul- 
ture— I  sure  have.  Curious  how  it  hit  me' when  I  first 
saw  you !" 

"Can  you  read  or  write?" 

"I'm  ashamed'  to  tell  you.  What  this  here  infant 
needs  is  a  chance.  He  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  credit 
to  his  teacher." 

"You  need  not  talk  so  much — please,"  his  teacher  re- 
torted.   "I  shall  start  you  in  the  first  grade.    And  we 


can  loan  you  the  books.  There  are  enough  old  ones 
here.  I  found — and  Peter  is  through  with  them." 

She  laid  them  sweetly  before  him.  The  Smiley  child 
cast  a  doubtful  eye  on  the  dog-eared  reader.  "You 
mean  I  got  to  trail  along  behind  this  little  red-headed 
son  of  a — the  widda  woman's  kid?" 

"I  don't  believe — "  teacher  answered,  still  more 
sweetly,  and  went  back  to  her  desk — "you  are  advanced 
enough  to  keep  up  with  Peter." 

There  was  a  sudden  volcanic  disturbance  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  new  scholar  looked  quietly  over 
at  the  widow's  Pete.  What  was  in  his  eye  boded  no 
good.  Then  he  buried  himself  in:  "Is  that  a  cat?" 
And  to  himself  he  murmured:  "Help!" 

But  the  second  Monday  of  the  spring  term  went  off 
with  exact  and  impeccable  composure.  The  widow's 
Pete  recited  illuminatingly  of  the  South  Atlantic  capi- 
tals. 

The  Smiley  child  unaffectedly  could  spell  "c-a-t." 
The  teacher  listened  impersonally.  At  recess,  glancing 
out  hurriedly,  she  saw  the  Smiley  child  seated  on  the 
fence  rolling  a  cigarette. 

"The  idea!"  she  quivered,  and  at  four  o'clock,  when 
she  dismissed  the  school,  she  calmly,  and  without  malice, 
announced  that  there  was  to  be  no  smoking  on  the 
grounds. 

"Blazes  \"  mused  the  Smiley  child,  "what  am  I  get- 
ting into?" 

'  I  ^HE  teacher  walked  home  alone,  busied  with  many 
thoughts,  the  most  disconcerting  of  which  was  that 
she  knew  that  in  the  oak  scrub  up  the  trail  from  the 
schoolhouse  a  lithe  young  ranger  had  slipped  into  his 
"shaps"  and  was  turned  in  the  saddle,  looking  back  at 
her  with  equal  thoughtfulness.  Then  she  saw  a  cloud 
of  red  dust  above  the  chaparral  up-in-back.  The  group 
on  the  porch  of  Gravelly's  store  regarded  her  when  she 
passed  with  absorbed  silence.  Gravelly's  teacher  lay 
awake  that  night  for  long,  watching  the  stars  above  the 
Sierra  as  she  restlessly  tossed  by  her  window.  At  times 
she  quivered ;  at  times  she  smothered  a  laugh.  "But  he 
shan't  make  me  ridiculous !"  she  whispered — and  fell 
asleep  to  dream  that  the  A  class  of  her  old  Chicago 
school  had  suddenly  drawn  six-shooters  and  blown  all 
the  X  signs  out  of  the  multiplication  table. 

The  next  morning  he  was  there.  Tall,  silent,  melan- 
choly behind  a  geography  which  he  had  taken  f  rom  the 
widow's  Pete.  He  gave  her  a  cheerful  good  morning. 
She  gave  him  a  school-teacherish  smile.  The  widow's 
Pete  sniggered,  then  studied.    Teacher  had  given  him 

a  formidable  look. 

The  day  went  pleas- 
antly in  the  peace  of 
the  sunny  glade. 
Teacher  went  down  the 
path  to  her  boarding 
place  conscious  that  the 
Smiley  child  was  watch- 
ing her  from  the  scrub 
back  of  the  schoolhouse 
where  his  cayuse  nib- 
bled the  dry  tufts.  The 
Smiley  child  nibbled  a 
sandwich  and  drew  on 
his  cigarette.  Teacher 
had  an  idea  that  he 
would  be  lonesome  the 
hour  of  noon.  "But  I 
shan't  talk  to  him,  of 
course,"  she  reflected. 
"He's  just  waiting  for 
me  to  be  familiar.  But 
his  studying  that  First 
Reader — it's  ridiculous  ! 
He — he's  twenty-five — 
and  good  -  looking  — 
Oh,   it's   abominable !" 

^"EITHER  down  in 
■^-^  camp  would 
teacher  let  on  to  the 
least  surprise  at  the 
new  pupil  Gravelly  had 
produced.  She  met  Ike 
Sourds,  the  district 
chairman,  toiling  up  the 
road  one  day  to  his 
shack — toiling,  indeed, 
for  upgrade  locomo- 
tion with  Mr.  Sourds 
consisted  of  everlasting 
mauling  of  his  mule. 
Mr.  Sourds  gaped  be- 
hind his  whiskers. 

"How's  school,  Miss 
Millie?" 
"Fine." 

"Gittin'  more  con- 
tented, hey?" 

"Oh,  yes.  And  feel- 
ing better.    And  school 


is  progressing? 


Miss 


She  clung  to  his  neck,  looking  up  at  the  hot  sky,  then 
closed  her  eyes,  for  it  seemed  that  the  yell- 
ing devils  of  the  flood  were  on  them 


Millie  would  have  given 
a  month's  pay  to  ask  that  question  of  the  Smiley  child, 
who  came  from  up-in-back  each  morning  on  the  buckskin 
bronc',  read  his  primer,  recited  "three-times-six-is-eigh- 
teen,"  ate  his  lunch  dutifully  alone  back  of  the  school- 
house,  and  then  "lit  out"  for  the  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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"  XTO  ONE  likes  a  middling  good  egg,"  says  Bob 
l^^l  Burdette.  Such  an  egg,  or  even  a  worse  one, 
^  will  work  up  into  a  cake  which  will  pass  in- 
spection, provided  heat  and  spice  have  been  judiciously 
used.  So  it  is  with  the  food  situation.  A  standard  that 
falls  a  little  short  of  complete  purity  is  as  dangerous 
and  a  thousandfold  more  deceptive  than  openly  declared 
adulteration.  A  standard  bolstered  by  sophistry,  igno- 
rance, unfairness,  or  greed  may  sometimes  masquerade 
like  a  cake  made  from  rots  and  spots.  Its  true  charac- 
ter is  not  superficially  evident. 

The  "pure"-food  exposition  recently  held  in  Portland, 
Me.,  emphasizes  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  be  good  in 
spots,  though  we  have  some  authority  for  saying : 
"There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." 

The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  newspapers  on  the  street 
cars,  and  in  other  places  that  by  visiting  the  audi- 
torium of  the  City  Hall  it  could  acquire  by  positive  ex- 
ample all  sorts  of  helpful  hints  on  pure  foods.  Here,  if 
we  were  to  believe  the  advertisements,  was  a  harbor  in 
which  one  could  find  temporary  refuge  from  the  stormy 
seas  of  legalized  impurity,  and  come  forth  refitted  and 
outfitted  to  continue  the  voyage. 

Several  intelligent  visitors  were  questioned  as  to 
what  they  expected  to  find  in  ihis  "pure-food  exposi- 
tion." All,  with  one  exception  (and  she  had  been 
"tipped  off"  concerning  the  true  state  of  affairs),  replied 
to  the  effect  that  they  thought  they  were  to  see  food 
products  which  were  really  pure — just  the  kind  one 
should  purchase  for  the  family.  They  supposed  that 
the  exhibits  of  impure  products  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  display  loaned  by  the  food  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  Now  what  were  the  facts  concerning  this 
"middling  good"  food  show? 

A  Violation  of  Public  Trust 

ONE  enters  the  beautiful  auditorium ;  the  brilliant 
lights,  sweet  music,  spicy  odors,  attractive  booths 
impress  one  pleasantly.  One  begins  to  feel  secure  here. 
This  must  be  the  Utopia  of  foods !  But  not  so  fast. 
Here  is  a  dessert  powder  publicly  displayed  and  freely 
sold  labeled  "Color  and  Flavor  Artificial" ;  here  an- 
other dessert  preparation  colored  with  coal-tar  dye  and 
flavored  with  synthetic  ether.  What  are  they  doing  in 
a  pure-food  show?  But  that  is  not  all — here  we  find  a 
prominent  booth  displaying  "Vin  Fiz,"  "Contains  i-io 
of  I  per  cent  Benzoate  of  Soda" ;  Nut  Sundae,  "Con- 
tains i-io  of  I  per  cent  Benzoate  of  Soda" ;  various 
crushed  fruits — pineapple,  strawberry,  raspberry — all 
preserved  with  the  sodium  salt  of  benzoic  acid ;  cherries, 
"Top  Notch  Brand,  Imitation  Flavor  and  Artificial 
Color" ;  all  of  these,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  contract,  a 
clause  of  which  reads :  "The  exhibitor  hereby  agrees 
not  to  exhibit  any  impure  foods,  foods  containing  any 
preservative ;  the  penalty  being  the  immediate  forfeit- 
ing of  space,  booth,  and  all  money  paid  on  account  of 
same." 

It  is  not  to  the  point  for  Collier's  to  try  to  fix  the 
blame  for  this  violation  of  public  trust  and  confidence, 
but  it  is  very  much  to  the  point  to  cry  out  against  prac- 
tices which,  however  well  intended  or  however  inno- 
cently permitted,  result  in  discrediting  in  the  eyes  of 
many  the  value  of  a  pure-food  exposition. 

"Had  I  my  way,"  said  a  food  official  of  the  State  of 
Maine  who  was  present,  "I  would  clean  up  this  show 
and  make  it  what  it  is  advertised  to  be — a  pure-lood. 
exposition." 

Morals  stick  out  over  a  show  of  this  nature  like  pins 
on  a  cushion ;  one  has  only  to  make  his  selection.  There 
are  one  or  two  facts,  however,  which  should  be  empha- 
sized for  the  benefit  of  those  communities  which  desire 
to  further  municipal  campaigns  by  making  public  ex- 
hibitions of  foods. 

If  an  exposition  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad  in  the 
sense  of  displaying  both  pure  and  impure  articles  and 
calling  such  a  display  a  pure-food  exposition,  a  sus- 
picion of  doubt  is  immediately  felt.  It  may  appear  that 
such  a  procedure  is  born  partly  from  carelessness,  from 
lack  of  information,  from  bad  advice,  from  ignorance, 
from  questionable  advertising  motives,  or  from  several 
other  causes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  yokes  high  standard  producers 
with  unbelievers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Portland  show,  one  found  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  advertised  as  good. 

Exhibitors  of  Pure  Food  Compromised 

SUPPOSE  Mrs.  Consumer  buys  a  dozen  eggs  and  finds 
a  bad  one  among  the  first  she  uses.  She  is  usually 
suspicious  of  the  whole  lot  and  usually  puts  the  re- 
maining ones  to  the  test  before  cooking  them.  So  with 
the  exposition  in  question,  several  firms  who  believe 
in  and  put  in  practice  the  highest  ideals  were  compro- 
mised because  of  the  company  they  were  in.  Of  course, 
the  better  way  for  a  visitor  to  treat  the  exposition 
would  be  to  regard  it  as  one  would  a  box  of  oranges 
containing  here  and  there  a  decayed  fruit:  remove 
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the  latter  and  enjoy  the  rest.  This  would  represent  the 
highest  type  of  food  education. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Portland  show  throws  discredit 
upon  the  term  "pure"  as  applied  to  food  products.  In 
one  of  our  Eastern  cities  the  leading  department  store 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  an  annual  "pure-food 
fair"  just  before  the  annual  spring  clean-up.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
display  were  twoscore  or  more  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  products  concerning  which  extravagant  state- 
ments were  made. 

Being  in  real  sympathy  with  the  pure-food  movement, 
he  immediately  changed  his  advertising  and  also  called 
upon  his  representatives  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  to 
avoid  abuse  of  the  word  "purity"  and  not  to  exploit  food 
products  concerning  which  there  was  serious  doubt. 
One  sympathizes  with  such  a  man  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  he  had  said :  "We  will  exhibit  nothing 
but  pure  goods."  Perhaps  he  will  come  to  this  point 
next  year. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Portland,  under  whose  auspices  the 
recent  exposition  was  given,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  for  attempting  to  hold  and  advertise  a  food 
fair  for  which  it  had  made  no  adequate  preparation. 

Not  far  from  the  benzoate  booth,  the  ether  booth,  and 
the  coal-tar  dye  booth  in  the  Portland  fair  was  located 
the  display  of  the  Kern  Packing  Company  of  that  city. 
This  company  made  this  inspiring  declaration : 

GUARANTEE 


We  hereby  guarantee — that  we  use  only  the  finest 
quality,  freshest,  and  purest  material,  unadulterated 
by  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter — that  utmost 
care  is  used  through  the  entire  process  of  manufac- 
ture to  maintain  a  high  standard — that  our  plant 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean  under  perfect  sanitary 
conditions. 

Subsequent  investigation  shows  that  this  company  is 
living  up  to  its  creed. 

The  Force  of  Objective  Teaching 

"C*  XCEPT  the  press,  no  agency  can  disseminate  so  much 
'  knowledge  concerning  our  food  supply  as  a  properly 
conducted  pure-food  exposition.  The  force  of  objective 
teaching  has  since  the  time  of  Pythagoras  been  recog- 
nized as  a  potent  factor  in  education.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
more  or  less  like  children  and  learn  more  readily  from 
things  that  we  can  feel,  taste,  and  see  than  from  those 
with  which  we  become  acquainted  entirely  through  the 
sense  of  hearing.  In  the  display  of  products  belonging 
to  the  State  of  Maine  there  were  several  types  of  adul- 
teration which  are  comparatively  new  to  many  except 
the  closest  students  of  the  food  situation.  Here  one  saw 
a  package  of  tapioca  faced  with  blue  dye,  to  conceal  the 
slight  yellow  tinge  which  detracts  from  the  anemic 
appearance  so  much  desired  by  the  perverted  taste  of 
the  average  housewife.  This  is  a  procedure  frequently 
practiced  in  the  laundry,  but  has  not  been  commonly  ex- 
ploited with  farinaceous  products.  Food  authorities 
are  more  than  ever  impressing  upon  the  consumer  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  easing  up  on  the  demand 
for  foods  which  have  been  coated,  colored,  polished, 
powdered,  or  made  to  appear  of  greater  value  than 
they  are. 

Another  exhibit,  in  a  certain  type  of  bakers'  goods 
which  shocked  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  visitors, 
was  a  raspberry  pie  containing  a  few  raspberries,  but 
much  glucose,  sugar,  apple  stock,  and  a  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  sodium  benzoate,  and  coal-tar  dye. 
By  and  by  the  baker  as  well  as  the  grocer  will  be 
obliged  to  label  his  adulterated  products  in  such  a  way 
that  the  consumer  shall  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  product  she  is  purchasing.  One  will  not 
be  greatly  surprised  in  the  immediate  future  to  see  all 
juggled  food  products,  whether  sold  by  a  baker  or  by 
a  grocer,  bearing  labels  which  shall  indicate  their  real 
character. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  pure-food  show,  the 
Portland  "Evening  Express  and  Advertiser"  says: 

"It  is  very  clear  that  the  agitation  from  one  end  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other  can 'result  in  two  ways: 
the  honest  manufacturer — the  man  with  a  conscience — 


will  do  everything  possible  to  turn  out  goods  that  will 
bear  inspection,  and  that  are  exactly  what  he  represents 
them  to  be.  We  shall  find  him  out,  and  his  goods  are 
the  goods  we  will  buy.  The  unscrupulous  manufacturer 
— the1  man  without  a  conscience — we  shall  shun  him  as 
'  we  would  a  leper,  and  he  must  eventually  be  driven 
from  business.  The  pure-food  educational  wave  is  the 
finest  thing  that  has  happened  to  this  country  in  recent 
years.  We  must  learn  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
The  pure-food  shows  have  undertaken  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  knowledge  so  necessary  to  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  country"  ;  and,  it  might  be  added,  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  consumer,  for  this  pure-food  ques- 
tion is  one  that  relates  to  morals  as  well  as  to  health. 

The  food  shows  are  attempting  to  show  the  economic 
side  of  the  question,  and  in  them  we  are  beginning  to 
hear  more  and  more  of  the  science  of  nutrition,  not 
only  from  lecturers,  but  from  demonstrators,  who 
found  out  that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  product  is 
an  important  factor.    Says  Dr.  Graham  Lusk: 

"The  waste  of  money  for  drink  suggests  also  the 
enormous  waste  in  payment  for  prepared  foods.  It  is 
valuable  not  only  for  the  housekeeper  to  know  that 
the  food  to  be  purchased  is  pure  and  free  from  chemical 
preservative,  but  also  to  read  on  each  can,  bottle,  and 
package  of  prepared  food:  'This  contains  X  times  1,000 
calories,  of  which  Y  calories  are  in  protein.'  Then, 
and  only  then,  would  nutrition  be  placed  on  a  basis 
comprehensible  from  an  economic  standpoint ;  other- 
wise only  a  more  or  less  haphazard  purchase  of  fasci- 
nating labels  with  a  lottery  behind  results." 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries  to  Professor  L.   B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 

Artificial  Sausage  Skins 

Will  you  kindly  tell  the  writer  whether  there  are  such 
things  as  artificial  sausage  skins?  Are  they  injurious? 
How  are  they  prepared? — E.  S.  B.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

An  artificial  sausage  casing  is  sometimes  found  on 
such  types  of  sausage  as  liverwurst,  but  we  have  never 
known  of  its  being  employed  on  small  sausage  in  which 
the  casing  is  frequently  eaten.  Some  of  these  casings 
consist  of  vegetable  parchment.  The  following  is*  a 
quotation  from  "Chemical  Abstracts"  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society : 

"An  artificial  sausage  skin  comprises  a  stress-resisting 
fabric  embodied  in  an  impermeable  substance  of  suitable 
protein  material  preserved  and  rendered  insoluble  by 
suitable  treatment.  The  fabric,  preferably  hemp  thread 
netting,  is  prepared  in  plain  or  tubular  form,  and  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  casein,  albumen,  dextrine, 
vegetable  or  artificial  gum,  cellulose,  etc.  The  fabric 
may  be  stretched  over  a  mold  previous  to  immersion, 
and  -then  turned  inside  out  and  again  placed  over  the 
mold  and  immersed." 

Cane  Sugar  vs.  Beet  Sugar 

What  is  the  difference  in  food  value  between  cane 
sugar  and  beet  sugar,  and  which  is  the  sweeter  of  the 
two  ? — L.  C.  H.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Both  of  these  substances  are  carbohydrates,  belong- 
ing to  the  polysaccharides  or  complex  sugars.  They 
contain  12  parts  of  carbon,  22  of  hydrogen,  and  11  of 
oxygen.  When  refined  to  the  same  degree  there  is  no 
difference  in  composition  or  food  value,  nor  can  the 
chemist  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Which  Is  Preferable,  Glass  or  Tin? 

/  have  been  offered  several  brands  of  goods  put  up 
in  both  glass  and  tin.  Which  would  you  prefer — those  in 
the  titt  or  in  the  glass  containers? — W.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  the  quality  of  the  original  samples,  we 
would  prefer  those  products  sold  in  the  glass  containers, 
for  the  reason  that  in  these  latter  there  can  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  an  accidental  contamination  from  salts  of  tin 
or  lead.  It  is  not,  however,  such  a  vital  matter  as 
formerly,  since  many  of  the  more  progressive  packers 
are  using  enamel-lined  tins  to  do  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  metallic  contamination. 

Better  Have  a  Pure-Food  Campaign 

Nearly  everyone  here  lives  from  paper  sacks  or  tin 
cans  or  both,  and  every  kind  of  junk  is  exposed  for  sale 
— a  great  country  for  doctors;  six  of  them — very  nearly 
one  for  each  grocery.    Large  cemetery. — J.  A.  H.,  Ark. 

Concerning  Water 

/  wish  to  inquire  if  water  from  wells  is  always  hard, 
and  if  spring  water  is  always  soft.  Is  there  any  simple 
way  to  test  the  purity  of  either? — T.  H.  M.,  Allandale, 
N.  J.  (Concluded  on  page  35) 
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Mexico's  " Bandit"  Armies 


( Concluded 

been  trying  to  secure  a  sufficient  follow- 
ing to  get  himself  proclaimed  provisional 
President.    He  is  still  a  joke. 

When  Felix  Diaz  raised  his  standard  of 
revolt  in  Vera  Cruz  the  apathy  of  the 
bandits,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  was  re- 
marked. On  February  9,  when  Diaz 
broke  out  of  prison,  Genevevo  de  la  O 
was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  If  De  la 
O  had  been  looking  for  loot,  he  would 
have  sacked  the  suburbs  of  Mexico  and 
perhaps  the  city  itself.  If  he  had  wanted 
personal  advancement,  he  would  have 
placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Diaz. 
During  those  stirring  ten  days  which 
ended  with  the  treason  of  Huerta  and  the 
fall  of  Madero,  De  la  O  was  reported  as 
occupying  one  suburb  and  then  another, 
and  finally  as  being  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  itself.  But  he  never  came.  The  truth 
is  that  neither  De  la  O  nor  Orozco  nor 
any  of  the  bandit  enemies  of  Madero 
would  lift  a  finger  to  assist  the  personal 
revolutionist,  Diaz,  to  overthrow  him. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  hunt- 
ing with  Huerta  now. 

The  truth  is  that  the  bandits  of  Mexico 
care  very  little  for  personalities,  and 
their  leaders  care  very  little  for  office : 
an  astonishing  thing,  which  decidedly 
renders  them  worthy  of  further  consid- 
eration. 

If  the  bandits  were  fighting  for  person- 
alties, would  not  they  have  one  supreme 
leader  clothed  with  supreme  authority? 
If  the  leaders  were  personally  ambitious, 
would  there  not  be  jealousy  and  friction? 
Would  not  each  leader  be  proclaiming 
himself  provisional  President? 

But  none  of  these  men  has  as  yet  pro- 
claimed himself  provisional  President. 
Most  of  them,  on  the  occasions  when 
they  treated  with  Madero,  expressed  a 
willingness  that  he  remain  in  office,  pro- 
vided he  would  come  to  their  terms. 
Some  of  them  are  now  treating  with 
Huerta,  and  these  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  recognize  the  pretensions  of 
Huerta  if  he  will  come  to  their  terms. 
Huerta  may  promise.  Diaz  may  promise, 
but  neither  will  come  to  the  terms  of  the 
bandits  and  the  fight  will  go  on. 

Then  what  are  the  terms  of  these 
bandits?  If  they  are  not  fighting  for  loot 
or  for  fun  or  for  ambition,  what  are  they 
fighting  for?  If  they  are  not  bandits, 
what  are  they? 

The  bandits  of  Mexico  are  fighting  for 
liberty — not  for  some  chimerical  or  ideal 
liberty  that  is  of  the  mind  and  far  away, 
nor  even  for  a  liberty  so  immaterial, 
though  so  universally  demanded,  as  polit- 
ical liberty,  but  for  a  concrete,  tangible 
thing  that  means  to  them  not  only  the 
broader  liberties  of  the  mind  but  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  body.  The 
bandits  of-  Mexico  are  fighting  for  land 
to  stand  upon. 

Mark  you,  those  who  suspect  still  that 


from  page  11 ) 

the  trouble  is  racial,  the  bandits  of  Mexi- 
co are  all  from  the  rural  districts.  The 
centers  of  the  bandit  revolt  are  all  found 
where  a  few  men  have  all  the  land  and 
the  many  have  none,  where  production 
from  the  land  is  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood, where  those  who  have  not  land 
must  work  for  those  who  have,  and  under 
conditions  to  which  no  man  with  a  spark 
of  manhood  in  him  would  willingly  sub- 
mit. 

These  rural  bandits,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them,  once  belonged  to  one 
or  both  of  two  classes — illegally  dispos- 
sessed small  farmers  and  liberated  slaves. 
When  I  say  slaves  I  mean  slaves.  Lin- 
coln never  freed  any  slaves  whose  lot 
approached  in  misery  the  lot  of  these 
Mexicans  who  were  liberated  by  the  rev- 
olution of  1910  and  who  are  retaining 
their  liberty  only  by  retaining  possession 
of  their  guns. 

Their  leaders  are  not  carpetbaggers. 
The  Zapata  family  was  among  the  vic- 
tims of  a  wholesale  dispossession  of 
Morelos  lands  by  a  rich  friend  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz.  Salazar  and  Orozco  are  from 
the  ranges  of  the  north — big,  rough  men 
of  the  people.  Almazan,  a  youth  of  fire, 
went  from  the  revolution  of  1910  to  an 
American  university,  but  when  the  prom- 
ises of  that  revolution  were  repudiated  he 
returned  and  has  since  been  a  leader  of 
"bandits"  in  the  State  of  Guerrero. 
Cheche  Campos  was  an  idealist.  He  had 
valuable  lands  of  his  own  in  Durango. 
He  gave  up  all  to  become  a  bandit. 

I  am  not  willing  to  stand  guarantor  for 
the  eternal  impeccability  of  any  of  these 
men.  Individuals  are  uncertain.  But  I 
am  sure  as  to  the  mass.  The  mass  is 
fighting  for  liberty.  To  each  of  these 
rural  Mexicans  liberty,  before  everything 
else,  means  a  small  piece  of  land  upon 
which  he  may  deposit  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  household  effects,  a  bit  of  soil 
which  he  may  scratch  to  produce  some 
corn  and  beans,  a  piece  of  land  from 
which  he  cannot  be  dragged  by  force  to 
serve  another  man;  in  thousands  of 
cases  a  certain  piece  of  land,  a  'certain 
piece  of  land  once  owned  and  recently 
taken  away  by  force  or  fraud  to  be  in- 
corporated with  one  of  those  gigantic 
haciendas  that  are  typical  of  agricultural 
Mexico. 

The  Mexican  people  are  fighting  their 
way  through  seas  of  blood  back  to  the 
land.  Feudalism  is  the  issue.  Feudalism 
has  lived  a  century  overtime  in  Mexico. 
It  is  dying  hard,  but  it  must  die.  The 
fight  is  a  necessary  one.  Success  is  in- 
evitable. Whoever  raises  a  hand  against 
it  but  causes  a  greater  waste  of  human 
blood.  The  so-called  bandits  of  Mexico 
are  not  bandits,  but  patriots.  The  real 
bandits  of  Mexico  are  the  ones  whom  our 
Ambassador  has  recommended  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  legal  rulers  of  the 
country. 


Rurales,  the  traditional  enemies  of  Mexico's  "bandits" 


You  know  motorcycling  at  its 
very  best  when  you're  astride 


The 


otocycle 


The  1913  models  of  the  Indian  Motocycle  are  as  complete  and 
satisfying  as  the  most  exacting  rider  could  demand.  The  prime 
essentials  of  Power,  Speed,  Flexibility,  Comfort,  Reliability  and 
Ease  of  Control  are  positively  superb  in  each  instance.  No  less 
than  eleven  improvements  this  year.  Twenty-nine  minor  "refine- 
ments" in  addition. 

Most  important  new  features  are  those  providing  absolute 
riding  comfort.    No  jolting — no  vibration. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame 


is  the  greatest  of  all  im- 
provements. Riding  on 
the  Indian  is  like  riding  on 
air,  so  smooth  is  its  run- 
ning. There's  no  strain  on 
the  nervous  system  and 
no  unnecessary  jarring  of 
the  machine  and  fittings. 
The  "life"  of  the  motor- 
cycle is  greatly  increased. 

Equipment  of  footboards 
in  addition  to  pedals,  on  4 


H.  P.  and  7  H.  P.  "regular" 
models,  is  another  new  fea- 
ture. You  have  the  ch  oice 
of  two  comfortable  riding 
positions  with  the  double 
brake  control  in  each.  You 
may  use  the  pedals  merely 
for  starting  the  motor  if 
you  wish.  Improved  lug- 
gage carrier  will  commend 
itself  to  tourists  and  travel- 
ing men  especially. 


Any  speed  from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Free  Engine  Clutch  gives  the 
Indian  a  thousand  speeds.  Motor  has  reserve  power  that  takes  you  up 
any  hill.  Wonderfully  economical  motorcycle  to  maintain.  No  "extras" 
on  the  1913  models.    No  increase  in  prices. 

First  get  a  free  demonstration  from  the  nearest  of  our  2000  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  No  matter  where  you  live,  there's  an  Indian  dealer 
handy.    Ask  us  for  his  name  and  address. 

_  .      \  4  H.  P.  Single  Cylinder,  $200  \f.  o.  b. 
\  7  H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder,  $250  \ Factory 

Write  us  for  free  1913  catalog  describing  all  models  and  improvements 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  913  State  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

[Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 

Branch  and  Service  Stations  :  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Toronto,  London 
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The  Fact-Backed  FRANKLIN  CAR 


Franklin 
medium 


Little  Six  "30,"  a  light,  d>  O  Qfjf) 
n  size  5 -passenger  car      \\)  s\J\J 


BALANCED  CONSTRUCTION  is  the  big  fact 
back  of  Franklin  superiority.  In  most  automobile  fac- 
tories a  motor  is  made  or  bought  and  this  in  turn  is 
rigged  to  a  frame  that  has  been  made  or  bought,  and  then  a 
body  is  fitted  to  the  completed  chassis.  Then  wheels  and 
tires  are  added  and  you  have  an  automobile. 

Even  under  this  form  of  manufacture,  America  has  been 
producing  a  lot  of  high-grade  cars,  from  which,  however, 
there  have  been  inseparable  the  following  disadvantages : — 

Excessive  tire  consumption 
Excessive  gasoline  consumption 
Excessive  up-keep  bills 
Excessive  strain  in  driving  and  riding 

By  the  Franklin  system  of  balanced  construction,  we  have 
produced  a  car  from  1  000  to  1  200  pounds  under  weight  as 
compared  with  other  cars  of  same  speed,  power  and  carrying 
capacity,  and  this  results  in  this  demonstrable,  provable  fact — 

The  Franklin  car  will  give  you  50% 
to  100%  more  mileage  to  a  set  of 
tires  than  any  other  car  in  its  class. 

Because  the  engine  is  lighter  and  the  car  is  lighter — because 
a  mechanical  principle  of  strength  wedded  to  lightness  is 
kept  constantly  in  mind — because  of  this  balanced  construc- 
tion— here  is  another  logical,  provable  fact — 

The  Franklin  car  will  average  50% 
to  100%  more  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  than  any  other  car  in  its  class. 

We  first  make  a  body — sightly,  graceful  and  artistic — then 
make  the  frame  and  machinery  to  fit  it.  This  is  balanced 
construction. 

Most  automobile  manufacturers  make  their  frames  of  steel — 
ours  is  of  laminated  wood,  and  in  eleven  years  of  manufacturing 
we  have  never  known  but  one  Franklin  frame  to  go  wrong 
under  any  conditions — a  record  that  would  be  hard  to  equal. 


This  wooden  frame  takes  up  the  shocks  and  avoids  up-keep 
expense.  Consider  the  ordinary  sledge-hammer.  Did  you 
ever  see  one  with  an  iron  handle?  Such  an  arrangement  would 
wreck  a  blacksmith's  muscular  system  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  so  he  wisely  has  a  wooden  handle  to  take  up  the  shocks 
and  vibration.  We  have  a  wooden  frame  for  the  same  reason. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  Automobile  Service  nowadays,  but  the 
best  service  consists  in  supplying  a  car  that  needs  little 
attention. 

The  up-keep  records  of  Franklins  in  use  afford  strongest 
evidence  that  Franklin  service  is  in  the  car  itself.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  directly  credited  to  balanced 
construction. 

Franklin  balanced  construction  brings  about  simplicity, 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  leads  to  another  important, 
provable  fact — viz.: 

The  Franklin  car  costs  less  for  up- 
keep under  same  conditions  than  any 
other  car  in  its  class. 

Few  people  who  have  not  driven  or  ridden  in  a  Franklin 
automobile,  know  anything  about  real  driving  or  riding  com- 
fort. Ease  of  operation  is  not  easily  explained — but  it  is 
easily  proven.  You  can  drive  a  Franklin  300  miles  and  be 
less  tired  than  in  a  1  00-mile  drive  in  an  ordinary  car. 

The  Franklin  has  four  full  elliptical  springs  which  insures 
greatest  degree  of  riding  comfort ;  it  is  one  of  the  points  in 
balanced  construction  whereby  bumps  and  jolts  are  arrested 
before  they  get  to  the  passengers. 

This  is  important  if  true,  and  its  truth  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  demonstrated.  And  so  there  comes  about  this  actual, 
provable  fact — 

The  Franklin  car  is  easier  to  drive 
and  more  comfortable  to  ride  in  than 
any  other  car  in  its  class. 


1000  to  1200  POUNDS  Less  Weight 
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A  Story  of  Balanced  Construction 


Franklin  Big  Six  "38,"  a  commodiou 
luxurious  5 -passenger  car 


• $3600 


A MOTOR  gets  hot  and  must  be  cooled.    Most  manu- 
facturers cool  their  engines  by  circulating  water 
through  a  jacket  around  the  cylinders,  but  the  water 
gets  hot  and  it  in  turn  is  cooled  by  passing  through  a  radiator 
which  is  cooled  by  air  from  without  and  an  air  fan  from  within. 

In  our  search  for  simplicity  we  have  eliminated  the  water  and 
with  it  the  bothersome  radiator  which  is  apt  to  freeze  in 
winter  and  leaks  without  respect  to  weather  conditions.  We 
have  also  done  away  with  the  belted  fan. 

The  fly  wheel  of  our  engine  is  a  big  sirocco  fan  (like  you  see 
in  halls  and  factories,  for  taking  out  the  foul  and  bringing  in 
the  fresh  air).  Our  cylinders  have  flanged  jackets  through 
which  the  air  passes,  so  we  have  obtained  perfect  motor 
cooling  by  cooling  the  motor  direct  with  air — another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  balanced  construction. 

A  Franklin  Motor  cannot  "stall" 
on  a  car  track  or  anywhere  else. 

All  our  six-cylinder  cars  have  the  Entz  Electric  Self-starter. 
It  not  only  starts  the  engine  under  any  and  all  conditions, 
but  keeps  it  going  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Take  your  seat  in  the  car — throw  a  switch  and  your  starter 
is  at  work.  Give  it  gas  and  the  motor  goes  to  work.  If  you 
should  by  accident  cut  off  your  gas,  the  starter  is  running  all 
the  time  and  a  little  movement  of  the  gas  throttle  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  spark  adjustment  is  automatic  and  we 
have  no  spark  lever. 

If  you  would  have  more  facts,  ask  for  our  catalogue. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"   $3600 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30"   $2900 

Franklin  Four  "25"   $2000 

Franklin  "18"  Runabout   $1650 

_ _  _„  J.   All  Franklin  Sixes  are  equipped  with  Warner  speedometer,  top,  trunk  rack, 

J-^lJUipiIlClll.  wind  shield,  bulb  horn,  5  lamps,  electric  lighting  throughout,  Entz  self-starter. 


All  these  concerns  sell  the  Fact-Backed  Franklin.  Any  of 
them  will  be  glad  to  give  a  demonstration.  If  your  town 
isn't  mentioned,  write  to  us  direct. 


Akron,  O.,  Akron  Auto  Garage  Co. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Luckenbach  Bros. 
Amboy,  111.,  Andrew  Aschenbrenner 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ."George  H.  Leonard 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co., 

1919  N.Charles  St. 
Bamberg,  S.  C,  Decamia  Dowling 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  American  Motor  Co. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  S.  H.  Lewis 
Bloomfield,  la.,  Herbert  King 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Boyd  F.  Cadman 
Boston,  Mass.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co., 

733  Boylston  St. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Arthur  L.  Clark 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  George  Ostendorf,  683  Main  St. 

Butte,  Mont.,  Montana  Auto  and  Garage  Co. 

Calgary,  Alta.,  Austin-Dick  Motor  Co. 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  S.  F.  Carpenter 

Carthage.  N.  Y..  C.  W.  Shaffer 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Amos  Post 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Woodside  Motor  Co. 

Chicago,  111.,  Franklin  Auto  Co.  (Branch) 

1450  Michigan  Avenue 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Chambersburg  Auto  Co. 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  W.  R.  Johnson 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Franklin  Auto  Co.  (Branch) 

11 14-16  Race  St. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Echenroth  Sales  Co., 

621  Frankfort  Ave.,  W. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  G.  W.  Blake  Auto  Co. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Brown  &  Ingman  Co. 
Columbus,  O.,  Barr  Motorcycle  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  New  Hampshire  Auto  Co. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Glisan's  Garage 
Dallas,  Texas,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co. 
Danville,  111.,  Robt.  Holmes  &  Bros. 
Dayton,  O.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co.,  617  Salem  Ave. 
Decatur,  111.,  Dawson  Auto  Co. 

Easton,  Md.,  Shannahan  &  Wrightson  HardwareCo. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Easton  Automobile  Co. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Tanberg  Auto  Co. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Automobile  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Southern  Tier  Motor  Co. 

Evanston,  111.,  R.  L.  Lemngwell 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Eckberg  &  Place  Garage  Co. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Alphonso  Walrath  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Ohnhaus  Automobile  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Hugh  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Galesburg,  111.,  E.  T.  Byram 

Geneva,  N.  Y..  W.  W.  McCarroll 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Lyons  Auto  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Stratton-Woodcock  Auto.  Co. 

Grant  Park,  111.,  Kahney  &  Rayhorn 

Granville,  III.,  Sidney  Whitaker 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  Standard  Automobile  Co. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  R.  N.  Tannahill  Co. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Antietam  Garage  Co. 

Hammond,  N.  Y.,  D.  E.  Coats 

Hastings,  Nebr.,  E.  A.  Brandes 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Adam  Eidam 

Helena,  Mont.,  Swendeman  Auto  Co. 

Henderson,  Texas,  Madison  Crow  &  Co. 

Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  John  Moseley 

lshpeming,  Mich.,  E.  R.  Nelson 

Kankakee,  111.,  Lincoln  Garage  &  Repair  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Forsyth  &  Davis 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  Dr.  James  H.  Carnelley 

LaGrosse,  Wis.,  Alfred  James 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Ideal  Automobile  Co. 

Lewistown,  Mont.,  Lewisrown  Auto  Co'. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Frank  F.  Stacey 

Los  Angeles,  Ca!.,  R.  C.  Hamlin 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Younger  Auto  Co. 

Lyndonville,  Vt.,  E.  J.  Blodgett 

Madisonville,  O.,  U.  G.  Blaney 

Marion,  Iowa,  J.  L.  Ingram 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.f  C.  M.  Fort  &  Son 


Mendota,  III.,  Thier  &  Gehant 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  H.  J.  Mich  &  Co. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Chalmers  Auto  Agency 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Motor  Import  Co.,  Ltd. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  A.  M.  Guerin 

Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  H.  A.  Sanders 

Mystic,  Conn.,  Mystic  Auto  Station 

Newark,  N.  J.,  E.  D.  Carlough,  45  William  St. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  George  Mason 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Cowles  Tolman,  763  State  St. 

New  London,  Conn.,  Lathrop  &  Smith 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Myatt-Dicks  Motor  Co. 

New  York  City,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co., 

Broadway,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  73rd  St. 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  Barber  or.  Hunter 
North  Platte,  Nebr.,  J.  S.  Davis  Auto  Co. 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Franklin  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  F.  O.  Cunningham 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Guy  L.  Smith,  2205  Farnam  St. 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Pink-McVeity-Blackburn  Co. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Logan  Carriage  or.  Auto  Co. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Hughes  Garage  Co. 
Patterson,  N.  Y.,  A.  L.  Newcomb 
Pawnee  City,  Nebr.,  O.  H.  Schenck 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  Pendleton  Auto  Co. 
Peoria,  111.,  Peoria  Automobile  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sweeten  Automobile  Co., 

3430  Chestnut  Stc 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  George  Hageman 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co., 

5944  Baum  St. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Braly-DuBois  Auto  Co. 
Prince  Albert,  Sask  ,  Modern  Auto  Co. 
Providence,  R.  1.,  Wallace  L.  Wilcox  &  Co. 
Putnam,  Conn.,  O.  C.  Bosworth 
Qyeenston,  Ont.,  H.  St.  Clare  Fisher 
Regina,  Sask.,  Regent  Motors,  Ltd. 
Ridgway,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Ellinger 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  MacCollum&  Stevens,86  North  Ave. 

Rushville,  Ind.,  Sanitary  House  Cleaning  Co. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Rutland  Machine  &  Auto  Co. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Frank  G.  Snook 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Western  Auto  Co. 

Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Automobile  Co. 

San  Angelo,  Tex.,  M.  C.  Ragsdale 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Birdsong  &  Potchernick 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Wilson  S  Smith  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Franklin  Automobile  Co. (Branch) 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Normandin-Campen  Carriage  Co. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  E.  L  Gray  &  Co. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.,  C.  T.  Clark 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Eureka  Motor  Car  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  W.  A  Wicks,  I  109-1  1  E.  Union  St. 

Sidney,  Nebr.,  Mcintosh  &  Brewer 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Knapp  Brown  &  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Warde  L.  Mack 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  O.  J.  Atwood 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokane  Auto  Truck  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Springfield  Auto  Co. 

Staunton,  Va.,  H.  B.  Sproul  &  Co. 

Sterling,  Colo.,  Ideal  Auto  &  Machine  Co. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Swim  &  Aldrich 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Standard  Auto  Garape 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co.,  767  Genesee  St. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Franklin  Motor  Co. 

Vassar,  Mich.,  Miller  Auto  Company 

Victoria,  B.  C,  G.  Harold  Grant 

Waco,  Texas,  M.  T.  Bell 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Co. 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  J.  R.  Bryce 

Washington,  D.  C,  David  S.  Hendrick  Co.,  Inc. 
Washington,  la.,  Sidney  S.  Smith  &  Co. 
Waterloo,  la.,  Cramer  &  Bennett 

Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  Joseph  J.  O'Keefe,  P.  O.  Box  778 
Wibaux,  Mont.,  Wibaux  Auto  Co. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Keeler  Motor  Car  Co. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Winnipeg  Garage,  Ltd. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  Motor  Car  Co. 
Youngstown,  O.,  The  Motormart 


Franklin  Automobile  Company      21  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 


Less  Weight  Means  Less  Up-Keep  Cost 
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The  F^nnsylva 

ailroad 


famous  for  its  fine,  well-kept  station  lawns, 
has  for  years  used  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Mowers,  because  they  do  the  best  work 
with  least  labor,  and  give  the  longest, 
most  efficient  service. 


"PENNSYLVANIA'  S^  Lawn  Mowers 


do  not  require  re-sharp- 
ening after  a  dozen  years 
of  use.    They  have  auto- 
matically   self- sharpening, 
crucible  tool -steel  blades, 
every  one  oil- hardened  and 
water  -  tempered  —  an  exclu- 
sive feature. 


Perfectly  adjusted  bearings  and 
parts  insure  permanent  align- 
ment and  easy  driving.  The 
long  wheel-base  makes  smooth 
work  possible  over  uneven 
lawns.     Last  a  generation. 


Mailorl  FrPP  "The  Lawn -Its  Making 
1T1CM1CU  1  rcc  and  Care,  an  instructive 
book  written  for  us  by  a  prominent  author- 
ity, gladly  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested. 


SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Box  1580,  PHILADELPHIA 


State  the  State  for  Quality's  Sake 


For  All  Screening  Purposes 
It  is  the  Best  and  Most  Economical 

The  seasons  of  a  life  time  may 
come  and  go  but  the  Pompeiian 
Bronze  Screen  Cloth  with  which  your 
window  and  door  screens  are  filled 
will  show  no  deterioration. 

Barring  fire  or  accident  screens  filled 
with  this  material  of  sterling  worth  are  com- 
pletely efficient.  No  painting  ever  neces- 
sary as  the  bare  Pompeiian  bronze  wires 
cannot  rust  or  corrode.  No  paint  clogged 
meshes  to  retard  ventilation. 


POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

LASTS  AS  LONG  AS  YOUR  HOUSE 


Though  exposed  to  salt  laden  mists  at  the 
seashore,  to  the  acid  charged  smoke  of  the 
city  or  ammonia  fumes  encountered  in  barns 
and  stables  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 
resists  their  corrosive  effects  indefinitely. 

Get  the  genuine.  It  is  easily  identified 
by  the  Removable  Red  String  woven  into 
the  Selvage. 

If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  we  will  do  so  promptly. 

Send  today  for  our  book. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  in  the  World 

65  Sterling  Street,     Clinton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Clinton  W  ire  Lath  and  Clinton  Electrically  Welded  Fabric 
for  Reinforcing  Concrete.    Both  recognized  as  standard 
by  architects  and  engineers  of  both  continents. 


Compulsory  Insurance 
in  Germany 

It  Is  Now  Applicable  to  Higher-Grade  Employees 
on  a  Cooperative  Basis 

By     GEORGE     P.  FORRESTER 


THE  new  German  law  on  the  insur- 
ance of  higher-grade  employees 
took  effect  on  January  i,  1913,  and 
from  that  date  every  individual  earning 
a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,250  a  year  and 
whose  work  is  not  of  a  purely  manual  or 
mechanical  nature  will  have  to  be  insured. 

For  many  years  general  clerks'  organi- 
zations in  Germany  have  endeavored  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  pass  this  law  so 
as  to  extend  the  scope  of  compulsory  in- 
surance. 

All  former  measures  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  passed  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  large  masses  of  manual  workers 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  a  low 
amount,  viz.,  $500  in  Germany  and  $800  in 
Great  Britain. 

But  despite  their  better  financial  posi- 
tion, the  class  of  employees  for  whom  this 
last  measure  has  been  passed  are  really 
worse  off  than  the  workman,  for  they  are 
confronted  by  the  bitter  struggle  to  "keep 
up  appearances." 

The  new  law  demands  that  the  employer 
be  compelled  to  make  a  return  of  all  his 
employees  answering  to  this  description, 
whereupon  each  will  receive  an  insurance 
card,  which  he  must  fill  up  with  particu- 
lars regarding  his  age,  occupation,  place 
of  birth,  the  names  and  ages  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  his  salary.  This  card 
contains  the  spaces  for  affixing  the  stamps 
representing  the  monthly  contributions  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  No  other  remarks 
may  be  written  upon  this  card,  the  em- 
ployer being  particularly  forbidden  to  add 
anything  respecting  the  conduct  or  capa- 
bilities of  the  employee  to  whom  it  belongs. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
this  law,  not  only  clerks  in  shops  and  all 
the  various  employees  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprises  are  in- 
cluded, but  also  teachers,  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, musicians,  officers  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  etc. — in  fact,  every  employee 
within  the  income  limit,  with  the  exception 
of  state  or  municipal  officials  for  whom 
other  provision  has  been  legally  made. 

It  is  the  employer's  duty  to  see  that  the 
monthly  contributions  are  duly  paid,  and 
of  the  total  contribution  one-half  has  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  while  he  is 
entitled  to  deduct  the  ether  half  from  the 
employee's  salary.  The  total  monthly 
contribution  varies  according  to  the  salary 
earned,  and  for  the  present  the  following 
sliding  scale  has  been  established : 

Total 

Annual  salary  under 


monthly 
contribution 


$137.50 

137-50  to 

212.50  to 

287.50  to 

375.00  to 

500.00  to 

625.00  to 

750.00  to 

1,000.00  to 


$0.40 

0.80 

1.20 

1.70 
2.40 

3-  30 

4-  15 
5.00 
6.65 


$212.50 
287.50 
375-00 
500.00 
625.00 
75o.oo 
1,000.00 
1,250.00 

In  return  for  the  payments  levied  on 
employers  and  employees,  the  latter  will  be 
entitled  to  claim  the  following  benefits : 
a  pension  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  an  annual  allowance  in  the  case  of 
invalidity,  an  allowance  during  conva- 
lescence if  the  insured  has  been  ill  for  a 
period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  in  cases 
where  a  special  course  of  treatment  is 
required  to  restore  the  employee's  full 
working  capacity,  the  cost  of  this  treat- 
ment will  be  defrayed  by  the  insurance 
fund.  In  addition  to  these  personal  bene- 
fits, the  widow  and  children  of  a  deceased 
employee  will  receive  a  fixed  allowance. 

During  the  first  ten  years  that  an  em- 
ployee is  insured  he  has  no  right  to  claim 
any  benefits ;  an  exception  has  been  made 


in  favor  of  females,  who  are  entitled  to 
claim  their  benefits  after  five  years.  The 
pension  paid  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  incapacity 
for  work  ovei  taking  the  employee  before 
reaching  that  age,  is  based  upon  the  total 
contributions  paid  in  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  insured.  Thus  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  annual  pension  would  amount  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  during 
that  period ;  it  therefore  depends  mate- 
rially upon  the  salary  received  during  that 
time,  and  the  longer  he  has  earned  a 
high  salary  the  higher  will  be  his  pension. 
The  annual  pension  increases  by  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  contributions  paid  in 
during  the  time  following  the  first  ten 
years.  A  practical  example  will  illustrate 
the  mode  of  calculation.  Assuming  that 
an  employee  has  earned  during  ten  years 
annually  the  sum  of  $1,250,  the  total 
amount  of  the  contributions  paid  in  by 
himself  and  by  his  employer  during  that 
time  would  amount  to  $798  (monthly  con- 
tribution $6.65,  of  which  one-half  has  to 
be  paid  by  each  party).  One-quarter  of 
this  sum,  or  $199.50,  would  represent  the 
amount  of  the  annual  pension  he  would 
now  be  entitled  to  claim.  For  every  year 
that  he  continued  to  work  under  the  same 
conditions  his  pension  would  increase  by 
$9-97 — i-  e.,  one-eighth  of  the  total  annual 
contribution  of  $79.80 — so  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  years  he  could  retire  on  a 
pension  of  $349.12,  and  after  fifty  years 
of  $598.50. 

ALLOWANCES   FOR   WIFE  AND  CHILDREN 

THE  widow,  or  widower  if  the  wife  by 
her  earnings  defrayed  the  entire  house- 
hold expenses,  is  entitled  to  receive  as  her 
allowance  a  sum  equal  to  two-fifths  of 
the  pension  received  by  her  deceased  hus- 
band, or  to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  pen- 
sion ceases  on  her  remarriage,  but  in  com- 
mutation of  her  claims  she  is  to  receive  a 
final  payment  amounting  to  three  years' 
pension — not  a  bad  dowry  to  bring  in  to 
her  second  venture.  Each  child  will  re- 
ceive until  the  age  of  eighteen  an  allow- 
ance corresponding  to  one-fifth  of  the 
widow's  pension.  Here  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  law  provides  that  this 
allowance  shall  also  be  paid  in  the  case 
of  the  illegitimate  children  of  a  deceased 
insured  female  employee. 

The  amounts  paid  out  are  certainly 
not  excessive,  but  they  are  designed  to 
free  the  employee  from  any  anxiety  re- 
garding his  future  or  that  of  his  family 
in  the  event  of  illness  or  death.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  every  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  restore  an  insured  person's 
health,  and  instead  of  pensioning  the 
employee  who  has  become  incapacitated 
for  work,  he  will  be  afforded  the  special 
treatment  indicated  in  his  case,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors  treating  him  such 
a  course  is  likely  to  restore  him  his  full 
working  and  earning  powers.  During  the 
time  that  an  insured  person  undergoes 
special  treatment,  his  dependents  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  daily  allowance 
amounting  to  three-twentieths  of  the  last 
paid  monthly  contribution. 

Although  this  is  a  compulsory  measure 
to  which  both  parties  must  submit,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  entrusted  practically  the 
whole  administration  of  the  scheme  to  the 
employers  and  employees  it  most  directly 
concerns.  Only  the  director  and  the 
office  officials  attached  to  the  headquarters 
in  Berlin  will  be  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  director  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  With  the  di- 
rector, as  the  central  authority,  will  be 
associated  two  elected  representatives  of 


The  following  table  shows  the  Pensions  and  allowances  payable 
in  the  case  of  the  three  highest  salary  classes : 


Annual  Salary 

$625.00  to  $750.00 
750.00  to  1,000.00 

1,000.00  to  1,250.00 

Annual  Salary 

$625.00  to  $750.00 
750.00  to  1,000.00 
1,000.00  to  1,250.00 


Pension  after 
TO  years 

$124.50 
150.00 
199.50 

Pension  after  TO  years 
Widow  Child 

$49.80  $9.96 
60.OO  12.00 
79.80  15.96 


Pension  after 
25  years 

$217.87 
262.50 

394-12 

Pension  after  25  years 
Widow  Child 
$87.15  $17-43 
105.00  21.00 
I39-65  27.93 


Pension  after 
SO  years 


$373-50 
450-00 
598.50 


Annual  increase  for 
every  year  after 
the  first  10  years 
$6.22 
7-50 

9-97 


Pension  after  50  years 
Widow  Child 
$14940  $29.88 
l80.00  36.OO 
2394  0  47.88 
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(  Concluded  from  page  24  I 

the  employers  and  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  insured  employees, 
in  addition  to  a  managing  board,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  elected  representatives  of 
both  parties,  whose  mandates  will  last 
for  six  years.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
local  boards,  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  elected  representatives  of  both 
parties.  Arbitration  boards  are  also  pro- 
vided for,  and  attached  to  the  headquar- 
ters in  Berlin  will  be  the  supreme  board  of 
arbitration,  the  last  instance  in  all  ques- 
tions affecting  this  branch  of  insurance. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  employees  to  be  insured  under 
this  new  measure  will  exceed  two  million, 
of  which  about  one-sixth  will  be  females, 
and  the  total  annual  cost  will  aggregate 
$37,500,000,  to  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by 
employers  and  employees.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  no  exceptions, 
not  even  in  favor  of  foreigners,  to  this 
new  law,  and  every  employee  earning  less 
than  $1,250  must  submit  to  having  one- 
half  of  the  monthly  contribution  applica- 
ble in  his  case  deducted  from  his  salary, 
while  his  employer  is  compelled  to  con- 
tribute the  other  half.  One  slight  con- 
cession has  been  made — those  employees 
who  have  insured  their  lives  in  a  recog- 
nized life  assurance  company  before  De- 
cember 5,  191 1,  are  not  compelled  to  pay 
tbeir  half  of  the  contribution  otherwise 
to  be  deducted,  provided  that  the  premium 
they  have  to  pay  amounts  to  at  least  the 
same  sum  as  their  half  of  the  contribu- 
tion. But  in  such  cases  the  employer  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  pay  his  half 
of  the  contribution  on  behalf  of  these  ex- 
empted employees,  who  in  turn  will  be 
entitled  to  claim  one-half  of  the  usual 
benefits.  If  an  employee  fails  to  pay  his 
premiums,  the  assurance  company  has  to 
inform  the  insurance  board,  which  then 
compels  the  employee  to  join  the  ordi- 
nary insurance  arrangement. 

$215,000,000   ANNUALLY  EXPENDED 

IN  German  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial circles  some  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  ultimate  effect  of 
this  new  charge  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Representations  were  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  this  extra  expenditure  em- 
ployers were  compelled  to  meet  must 
adversely  affect  German  exports  in  the 
competition  for  foreign  markets,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  (United 
States  and  Great  Britain)  were  free  from 
a  similar  burden.  These  fears  gain  addi- 
tional significance  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  production  has  risen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  wages  which  must 
be  paid  following  the  steady  increase  in 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  while  the  recently 
introduced  extension  in  the  scope  of 
workmen's  insurance  also  means  a  fur- 
ther charge  amounting  to  several  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  which  must  be  de- 
frayed by  the  employers.  The  Govern- 
ment's reply  to  these  representations  was 
to  the  effect  that  this  beneficial  measure 
would  not  affect  Germany's  trade  in  any 
way,  the  country  had  been  able  to  stand 
without  loss  the  burdens  imposed  by  so- 
cial legislation,  and  had  indeed  strength- 
ened her  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  measure  was  bound  to  prove  of  bene- 
fit to  every  undertaking  by  enabling  the 
owner  to  rejuvenate  his  staff  of  em- 
ployees without  hardship  to  his  old  and 
trusted  workers,  who  would  be  provided 
for,  and  thus  his  business  would  become 
more  productive  and  consequently  more 
remunerative.  Also,  they  should  not 
overlook  the  high  economic  and  political 
importance  of  this  new  law. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  the  present  moment  German  employers 
of  labor  disburse  annually  toward  the  cost 
of  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity, 
accidents,  and  old  age  on  behalf  of  their 
workmen  the  sum  of  $86,931,995,  to  which 
will  have  to  be  added  their  half  of  the 
new  employees'  insurance — viz.,  $18,750,000. 
The  total  contributions  paid  by  the  workers 
at  present  aggregate  $78,213,781 ;  from  this 
year  this  sum  will  be  augmented  by  the 
$18,750,000  to  be  contributed  by  the  higher- 
grade  employees,  so  that  the  nation's  total 
expenditure  on  this  branch  of  social  re- 
form amounts  to  no  less  than  $215,000,000 
per  annum,  including  the  sum  of  $12,566,- 
407,  which  represents  the  contribution  by 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  cost  of  old 
age  and  invalidity  pensions  for  workmen. 
The  German  employer  may  surely  be  for- 
given if  he  regards  this  growing  expendi- 
ture with  some  apprehension,  especially 
as  the  struggle  for  foreign  markets  be- 
comes increasingly  severe. 


PALM  OIL 
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OLIVE  OIL 
from  SBAIN 


PALM  OLIVE 


For  two  thousand  years  Palm  and 
Olive  Oils  have  been  carried  over  land 
and  sea,  by  ship  and  caravan,  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — for  the  toilets  of  little  chil- 
dren and  beautiful  women. 

For  two  thousand  years  it  has  been 
known  that  Palm  and  Olive  Oils  soothe, 
cleanse,  soften  and  make  the  skin  firm, 
white  and  youthful. 

Palmolive  Soap  is  the  modem  scien- 
tific way  of  blending  Palm  and  Olive  Oils. 

These  two  wonderful  oils  of  the  Orient 
never  have  been  equaled  by  any  toilet 
requisites  of  any  age. 


Palmolive  Shampoo  contains  the  two  wonder- 
ful Palm  and  Olive  Oils.  It  makes  the  hair 
soft,  fluffy  and  tractable.  Preserves  its  color 
and  luxuriance,  and  imparts  the  dainty,  misty 
gleam  that  healthy,  clean  hair  has  by  nature. 
Price,  50c  a  bottle. 

Palmolive  Cream  is  an  unusually  delighiful  and 
beneficial  emollient.  It  completes  the  three 
necessities  for  a  careful  and  dainty  toilet. 
Price.  50c  a  jar. 


Palmolive  Soap  is  perfectly  pure. 
Contains  no  free  alkali.  No  artificial 
color  is  used.  The  two  blended  oils  give 
Palmolive  its  delicate  green  color. 

Palmolive  is  faintly,  yet  delightfully 
fragrant — a  sweet,  wholesome  breath  from 
the  Orient. 

It  lathers  freely  in  soft  or  hard  water, 
thoroughly  cleansing  and  invigorating  the 
skin. 

It  is  advised  by  famous  physicians  as 
best  for  the  baths  of  new-born  children, 
as  well  as  for  daily  use  by  women  and  men. 

More  Palmolive  is  used  than  any  other 
high-grade  toilet  soap. 


Palmolive  is  found  at  all  good 
dealers'— Price,  15c  a  cake 


Made  by 

B.  J.  Johnson 
Soap 
Company 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

ONE  week  of  enjoyable  health-building  at  the  Baltle-Creek  Sanitarium 
is  worth  many  weeks  of  formal  amusement  at  the  seashore  or  fashionable 
resort.  To  the  jaded  business  man,  to  the  woman  grown  weary  of  social 
demands,  to  all  who  seek  refreshing  rest  and  diversion,  the  Sanitarium 
affords  an  ideal  resting  spot. 

Here  everything  is  scientifically  planned  for  rest,  recreation  and  health  improvement — you 
eat,  sleep  and  live  daily  for  health  in  a  wholesome,  health-winning  environment.  Beautiful 
expanses  of  shaded  lawn,  picturesque  lake  views  and  the  delightful  climate  for  which  Mich- 
igan is  noted — all  combine  to  make  Battle  Creek  the  favorite  spring  and  summer  resort. 
The  outdoor  life,  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  volley  ball,  riding,  driving,  motoring,  sailing, 
tramping— these  and  many  other  pleasant  outdoor  recreations  are  encouraged  by  the  most 
abundant  facilities  and  favorable  conditions. 

In  addition  to  these  many  unique  advantages,  guests  have  always  at  hand  the  special 
medical  advice  and  service  for  which  this  institution  is  famous  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  complete  and  extensive  equipment  of  means  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  All  the  most  recent  scientific  forms  of  hydrotherapy,  electro- 
therapy, mechanotherapy,  diathermy,  radium,  medical  gymnas- 
tics, electrical  exercises,  the  antitoxic  dietary  and  all  other 
effective  curative  measures  are  applied  by  over  three  hun- 
dred specially  trained  physicians  and  nurses. 
If  you  are  planning  a  sojourn  or  vacation,  get  the 
facts  about  a  real  "rest"  vacation  at  Battle 
Creek.    Get  back  to  nature  for  a  while. 

Send  For  These  Free 
Booklets 

A  copy  of  the  Sanitarium 
Illustrated  Prospectus, 
Summer  Vacation  Booklet 

and  copies  of  Battle  Creek 

Sanitarium   Menus  will   be    £$&/^r]ffi3f!fflWM  MRP^  Box  1 40C 

mailed  on  receipt  of.  coupon.    N^<3^-^^®S^^  yM^The  Sanitarium 

gaule  Creek,  Mich. 
Send  me  the  Sanitarium 
.Justrated  Prospectus,  the 
Summer  Vacation  Booklet 
and  copies  ol  Menus  FREE. 


RAH!  RAH  .'RAH! 
WAG, WIG, WAG, 
BUY  IT,  TRY  IT 
STAG ,  STAG 
STAG. 
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^BACCO 


FOR  years 
tobacco  manu- 
facturers have 
tried  to  get 
that  FRAGRANCE  in  a 
smoking  tobacco. 

The  other  day  we  GOT  IT.  It  is 
WONDERFUL. 

It's  fragrant  in  the  tin.  It's  MORE 
fragrant  when  lighted  in  the  pipe. 

Once  you  smell  it,  you 
CAN'T  smoke  any  other  to- 
bacco. 

And  it  TASTES  better 
than  it  smells. 

REMEMBER— 

Stag  comes  ONLY  in  the  5  Cent 
tin — just  enough  to  keep  fresh  and 
moist  till  it's  ALL  smoked  up. 

Then  you  buy  another  FRESH 
5  Cent  tin. 


In 
The 

st 

TIN 


Pedro  de  Cordoba  and  Alma  Belwin  as  the  young  lovers  in  "The  Five  Irankforters  " 
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The  Five  Frank forters" 

A  Comedy  about  the  Rothschilds — And  an 
Experiment  in  One- Act  Plays 

By    ARTHUR  RUHL 


THE  "five  Frankforters"  in  Karl 
Rossler's  comedy,  which,  after  a 
wide  success  in  Europe  and  presen- 
tation in  German  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  New  York,  is  now  seen  in  an 
English  form,  were  members  of  the  House 
of  Rothschild  when  that  famous  family  of 
Jewish  bankers  was  laying  the  foundations 
of  its  power. 

There  were  Anselm  —  named  after 
Mayer  Anselm,  the  founder  of  the  house 
— Nathan,  Solomon,  Karl,  and  their 
nephew  Jacob,  and  they  had  all  been 
called  back  to  Frankfort  by  the  eldest 
brother,  Solomon,  as  was  the  family  cus- 
tom when  anything  important  had  hap- 
pened or  was  about  to  happen. 

The  important  thing  which  calls  these 
unofficial  envoys  back  from  Rome,  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna — the  year  is  1822 — is 
that  a  patent  of  nobility  has  been  granted 
to  them  so  that  the  rank  of  baron  is  theirs 
henceforth.  Moreover,  the  masterful 
Solomon,  who  got  the  title  from  the  Aus- 
trian court,  has  a  scheme  for  still  further 
strengthening  the  family's  power. 

Gustavus,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Taunus, 
is  bankrupt  and  Solomon  proposes  to  give 
him  the  twelve  million  florins  he  needs, 
provided  he  will  consent  to  marry  Solo- 
mon's daughter  Charlotte,  with  whom, 
meanwhile,  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on 
her,  Cousin  Jacob  has  fallen  desperately 
in  love.  This  scheme  and  the  failure  of 
it,  thanks  to  the  stout  opposition  of  the 
grandmother,  constitutes  the  main  action 
or  the  play.  It  is  not  an  original  plot,  but 
the  general  effect  of  the  piece  is  neverthe- 
less decidedly  fresh  and  attractive  because 
of  the  intimate  retrospective  glimpse  we 
get  of  the  simple  domestic  beginnings  of 
a  family  whose  name  is  now  a  symbol  of 
international  power,  and  the  sympathetic 
picture  of  Jewish  character — the  stern 
virtues ;  the  habit  of  thrift  and  of  stand- 
ing by  one  another ;  of  honoring  parents 
in  the  good  old  patriarchal  way.  And 
there  is  a  fine  and  stirring  moment  toward 
the  end  when  the  ambitious  Solomon,  de- 
termined to  force  the  marriage,  bullies  his 
daughter  with  "Jewish  children  obey  their 
parents,"  and  the  gentle  grandmother,  ris- 
ing suddenly  to  her  full  dignity,  com- 
mands: "Then  you  obey  me!" 

The  burden  of  the  play  is  carried,  in- 
deed, by  this  strong,  kindly,  unspoiled  old 
lady,  who  sticks  to  the  old  house  in  Jew 
Lane,  in  Frankfort,  in  spite  of  the  family 
riches ;  treats  her  grown-up  sons  when 
they  return  as  the  boys  they  used  to  be; 
and  has,  as  the  Duke  Gustavus  finally  tells 
her,  a  title  of  nobility  older  than  any  the 
royal  house  of  Austria  could  confer.  The 
part  is  acted  just  about  as  well  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be  by  Miss  Mathilde  Cottrelly. 
The  rest  of  the  company  is  thoroughly 
capable,  but  to  her  falls  the  more  impor- 
tant task,  and  she  carries  it  off  delight- 
fully. Those  familiar  with  the  original 
say  that  the  piece  has  lost,  as  foreign 
plays  generally  do,  in  translation,  and  tha: 
a  good  deal  of  the  author's  point  has  been 
dulled.  This  may  very  well  be — it  sounds 
plausible — but  enough,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
domestic  comedy  of  the  original  remains  to 
provide  an  unusually  entertaining  evening. 

■mmmm  mmmmm 


Among  the  explanations  for  the  "shock- 
ing" quality  of  French  books  and  plays 
is  that  they  are  written  for  a  mature 
audience  instead  of  being  written,  as  ours 
are,  for  the  whole  family.  A  young 
French  girl  is  supposed  to  read  what  her 
parents  prescribe,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude generally  even  the  equivalent  of 
our  magazines ;  whereas  our  young  people 
can  go  into  any  book  shop  or  branch  li- 
brary and  choose  pretty  much  for  them- 
selves. 

People  of  vigorous  intelligence  often 
object  to  the  namby-pamby  quality  of  our 
novels  and  plays — which  is  no  doubt  par- 
tially due  to  this  custom — and  wish  that 
there  might  be  a  place  in  America  for 
greater  artistic  frankness. 

Something  of  this  sort  appears  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  started  to 
give,  at  the  new  little  Princess  Theatre,  a 
bill  consisting  of  several  short  plays.  The 
program  announces,  or  at  least  did  so  on 
the  first  night,  that  many  good  one-act 
plays  have  hitherto  not  found  a  hearing, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  appeal  to  those  of  mature  ex- 
perience and  intelligence — and  please  to 
leave  the  young  folks  at  home. 

There  were  four  pieces  in  the  opening 
bill.  The  first  was  a  trivial  sketch,  show- 
ing a  telephone  girl  at  her  switchboard, 
under  a  droplight,  and  in  front  of  a 
black  curtain,  from  behind  which  came 
the  voices  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
using  the  wires.  The  second,  entitled 
"Fear,"  played  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
original  French  at  the  Theatre  Guignol  in 
Paris.  The  scene  is  a  remote  construc- 
tion camp  in  India  threatened  with  cholera, 
and  the  principal  character  a  British  official, 
who,  driven  half  mad  by  heat,  loneliness, 
and  fever,  finally  shoots  the  comrade  he 
fears  has  become  infected  and  pres- 
ently is  shot  himself  by  a  sanitary 
officer  while  wrestling  with  a  fever- 
stricken  native.  The  thing  is  designed  to 
shock  the  physical  nerves,  and  does  so. 
The  third  is  an  amusing  bit  of  fooling 
by  the  author  of  "Hindle  Wakes," 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  witty 
and  frankly  artificial  Restoration  come- 
dies whose  disappearance  the  gentle  Elia 
lamented.  Two  husbands  have  run  off 
with  each  other's  wife  and  the  four 
meet  at  the  same  hotel.  Some  topsy-turvy 
wit,  and  very  amusing  acting  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  Blinn,  the  mainstay  of  the  company, 
follow,  and  then  the  four  decide  that  they 
don't  want  to  change  their  original  align- 
ment after  all.  The  last,  "Any  Night,"  the 
most  significant  of  the  four,  is  a  photo- 
graphic picture  of  a  Raines  Law  hotel. 
A  consumptive  street  walker  tows  to  this 
wretched  place,  the  like  of  which  may  be 
frund  on  dozens  of  street  corners  in  New 
York,  a  tipsy  man  of  middle  age.  Here, 
too,  come  a  you'.h  and  a  hitherto  inno- 
cent girl.  A  fire  breaks  out  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  four  come  to- 
gether in  the  same  room.  The  older  man, 
sobered  now,  and  the  young  girl  are  father 
and  daughter.  The  young  man  and  the 
street  walker  are  dragged  through  the 
window  by  the  firemen.  The  father  and 
daughter  stay  behind  to  die  together. 
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1%  of  all  the 
e  edometers 
ade  5  years 
o  were  mag- 
tic. 


15%  of  all  the 
speedometers 
made  4  years 
ago  were  mag- 
netic. 


50%  of  all  the 
speedometers 
made  3  years 
ago  were  mag- 
netic. 


70%  of  all  the 
speedometers 
made  2  years 
ago  were  mag- 
netic. 


80%  of  all  the 
spe  edometers 
made  1  year 
ago  were  mag- 
netic. 


Over  85%  of  all  the 
speedometers  to  be 
built  during  1913 
will  be  built  on  the 
magnetic  principle. 


The  Victorious  Record 

of  Speedometers  Built  on  the  Magnetic  Principle 

rHE  above  scale  illustrates  the  rapid  rise  of  speedometers  made  on  the 
magnetic  principle.    This  plainly  shows  clear  victory  for  magnetic 
instruments.    The  magnetic  speedometer  came  on  the  market  five 
:ars  ago  and  in  five  short  years  it  has  gained  in  preference  and  perform- 
ice  over  other  types.    Judging  from  the  above  tabulated  yearly  increases 
must  be  granted  that  the  magnetic  principle  is  the  most  practical 
maple. 

According  to  all  indications  over  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  speedometers 
be  madefor  1913  will  be  built  on  the  magnetic  principle  which  furnishes 
Iditional  evidence  that  the  magnetic  principle  must  be  scientifically  correct 


MAGNETIC 


P  R    I    N  C    I    P   L  E 


^ow  analyze  this  overwhelming  victory  a  little 
:her. 

his  means  that  in  our  judgment  over  400,000  of 
1913  American  automobiles  will  be  equipped 
|h  magnetic  speedometers  (and  there  will  not  be 
450,000  cars  built  this  year), 
his  means  that  approximately  90i  of  all  1913 
carrying  standard  equipment  will  be  sold  with 
netic  speedometers. 

his  means  that  213  out  of  220  automobile  manu- 
n-ers  have  selected  the  magnetic  speedometer. 


This  means  that  practically  every  big  individual 
automobile  manufacturer  insists  on  the  magnetic 
speedometer. 

See  that  you  get  a  Stewart  (Magnetic)  speedometer 
on  your  car.  Insist  on  it.  Be  guided  by  the  above 
figures  and  don't  forget  that  with  a  Stewart  you  can 
enjoy,  in  addition  to  accurate  speed  and  mileage 
indication,  our  international  service.  We  are  the 
only  Speedometer  manufacturers  in  the  business 
that  have  permanent  service  stations  in  practically 
every  important  city  in  the  world. 


We  are  the  sole  makers  of  Speedometers  built  on  the  magnetic  principle. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  Factory,  1868  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

International  Service 
Service  Stations  in  every  important  city  in  the  world. 
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Barratt  Limelight 
O'Hara 


MONEY/ SAVING 
PEERLESS  TRUCKS 


THIS  Peerless  is  profitable  on 
short  hauls  — an  uncommon 
assertion  for  a  heavy  duty  truck. 
On  trips  of  less  than  three  quaiv 
ters  of  a  mile  each  it  travels  only 
about  twentyfive  miles  a  day,  but 
its  large  carrying  capacity  and 
ease  and  certainty  of  operation 
compensate  in  convenience  for  its 
comparatively  low  mileage. 

It  replaced  four  two'horse  teams 
and  shows  a  large  economy  in  real 
money  compared  with  horse  dc 
livery  under  the  same  conditions. 

Scientific  Heat  Treatment 

Back    of  the   accurate  machine 
work  on  the  steel  parts  of  a  Peer/ 
less  Truck  is  something  just  as 
vital— Scientific  Heat  Treatment. 
Accurate  machining  is  lost  if  the 
steel  fails.    It  is  heat  treatment 
that  makes  the  teeth  of  a  Peerless 
gear   glass/hard   on  the  surface 
while  the  core  remains  tough; 
it  is  heat  treatment  that  makes  a 
Peerless  sprocket  almost  wear- 
proof  without  being  fragile.  It 
is  heat  treatment  that  puts  into 
every  Peerless  Truck  an  internal 
merit  that  no  eye  can  see-  the 
ability  to  meet  sustained  hard 
service  for  the  maximum  period 
of  time. 


Peerless  Service  Stations  in  all 
prominent  cities  insure  unuv 
terrupted  operation. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Steel  Science, 
and  Service." 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland 

Makers  also  of  Peerless  Passenger  Cars 


THE  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  a  great  deal  like  that  of  Vice 
President,  only  a  great  deal  more 
so  The  name  of  the  Governor's  under- 
study is  mentioned  in  the  heat  of  the 
campaign;  his  election  is  recorded  some- 
where halfway  down  a  column  devoted 
l,,  the  names  of  the  really  important  State 
officials;  and  then  he  is  straightway  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  Save  on  some  fine 
spnno-  day,  when  the  Governor  goes  on 
a  fishing  trip  and  the  State-house  corre- 
spondents blithely  telegraph  that  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  the  assistant  execu- 
tive filled  the  chair  of  his  superior. 

DESTINY  SPELLED  IN  FIVE  LETTERS 


ILLINOIS,  however,  has  a  lively  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.    It  possesses  m  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  a  young  Irishman  with  such 
an  indomitable  genius  for  publicity  that 
the  name  of  the  State's  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor is  becoming  known  throughout  the 
nation.    As  chairman  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lative committee  investigating  the  rela- 
tion between  low  wages  and  commercial- 
ized vice,  his  name  has  been  printed  in 
every  paper  in  the  country;  and  destiny, 
which  favored  him  with  a  name  of  only 
five  letters,  has  blazoned  him  in  most  of 
the    headlines.     True,    chance  brought 
about  the  investigation  which  has  pro- 
duced this  wide  advertising— and  our  own 
addition  to  the  total  now  printed.  But 
O'Hara's  middle  name,  many  suspect,  is 
"Limelight,"  and  if  this  opportunity  had 
not    presented    itself    he    could  easily 
enough  have  turned  up  others. 

\nd  observe :  Not  content  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  in  Chicago 
O'Hara  has  announced  that  he  will  lead 
the  entire  committee  on  a  tour  that  will 
embrace  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  in  order  that  the  problem  may  be 
sifted  to  the  very  bottom.  That  valuable 
supplementary  facts  will  be  procured  is 
not  unlikely.  But  that  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  will  be  given  still  more 
publicity  is,  incidentally,  worth  noting. 

AN  AFFINITY  FOR  HEADLINES 

TO  be  conducting  an  investigation  that 
has  attracted  such  wide  attention  is 
a  considerable  achievement  for  a  young 
man  just  past  thirty-one.  Supreme  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability  did  the  most 
to  elect  him  to  his  first  public  office.  The 
knack  of  getting  his  name  into  newspaper 
headlines  did,  and  is  doing,  the  rest. 

O'Hara  began  his  campaign  for  pub- 
licity when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
His  father  had  held  a  consular  position 
in  Nicaragua  under  Cleveland's  Admin- 
istration, and  Barratt,  with  an  eye  for 
advertising,  made  the  return  trip  to  his 
home  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  by  bicycle 
from  New  Orleans.  The  first  thing  he 
did  on  his  arrival  was  to  ride,  sunburned 
and  dusty,  straight  to  the  office  of  the 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  "Palladium, 
where  he  consented  to  be  interviewed  on 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  pleasures  of  bicycling,  and 
the   commercial    value   of    the  Spanish 

'  IcLngUcLSfCi 

When  this  publicity  stopped,  Barratt 
thought  over  the  situation  and  decided 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
start  a  magazine.  His  name  would  ap 
pear  regularlv  in  print— on  a  front  page 
and  cover— even  though  his  audience,  tor 
the  time  being,  would  be  limited.    A  boy 


Health  and 
Deep  Breathing 

By  D.  O.  HARRELL,  M.D. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  one 
most  important  tiling  in  the  world  to 
you,  and  to  every  other  human  being- 
is  air?  You  could  live  without  food  or 
water  or  clothing  for  some  time;  you 
could  not  exist  live  minutes  without 
air. 

Although  everyone  knows  that  one  must 
have  air  to  live,  few  people  understand 
the  vital  connection  between  their  gen- 
eral health  and  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  air  they  breathe.  Physi- 
cians  find  that  not  one  person  in  twenty 
(possibly  not  one  in  a  hundred)  habit- 
ually  breathes  deeply.  We  are  able  to  | 
trace  directly  to  that  fact  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tlie  cases  of  anaemia,  nervous  I 
breakdown  and  general  ill  health  which 
come  to  us  for  treatment. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  lungs  and  the  part  they  play  in 
maintaining  health  and  vigor  in  the 
human  body  will  show  the  great  advan- 
tages gained  by  using  one's  breathing 
power  to  its  fullest  capacity.  Every 
time  your  heart  beats,  a  current  ol 
bright,  red,  purified  blood  is  sent  cours- 
ing through  your  arteries  to  every  pari 
of°  your  body,  renewing  the  wornout 
tissues    with'   life-giving   oxygen  and 
gathering  up  the  waste  in  the  system 
Then  back  through  the  veins  to  tin 
heart  again  where  it  is  pumped  int< 
the  lungs,  which  rid  it  of  its  poisonoui 
matter  and  give  it  a  fresh  supply  o 
oxygen.    In  the  course  of  forty  or  fift] 
heart  beats,   every   drop   of  blood  il 
your  body  passes  in  this  way  throug 
your  heart  and  lungs. 


If  your  supply  of  air  is  shut  off,  tl 
heart  goes  on  pumping  just  the  sam' 
and  the  blood,  laden  with  impurities,_ 
forced  through  the  arteries  and  veil 
again  and  again,  becoming  fouler  wit 
every  circuit.    In  two  or  three  niinn* 
the  'brain  is  clogged— you  become  n 
conscious— in  a  few  minutes  more  tl 
heart  itself  is  unable  to  go  on, 
death  results.     That  is  what  happe 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  entirely  c 
off,  as   in  the  case  of  strangling 
drowning.    The  same  thing,  to  a  lesf 
degree,   happens   when  one  habitm 
breathes  in  a  shallow  manner,  u* 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  araila 
lung  surface. 

In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  V% 
ous  health  of  mind  and  body,  the.fi 
thing  necessary  is  to  make  sure  t 
the  lungs  have  an  abundant  supply 
oxvgen    to   thoroughly    perform  il 
function  of  eliminating  the  poison 
matter  which  is  constantly  being 
posited  in  the  system  through  the  vi 
of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue, 
only  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  p 
oneself  to  breathe  deeply. 
Many    men    and    women,    who  1 
never  known  from  childhood  what  1 
to  feel  fresh  and  vigorous  as  they  s 
for  their  dav's  work,  who  are  tired 
at  noon  and  completely   -done  up. 
fore  they  get  home  at  night,  would 
themselves  different  persons  after  a 
weeks  of  systematic  deep  breathm 

There  are  a  number  of  publication: 

this  subject  which  give  valuable  H 
mation  to  anyone  wishing  to  learn 
to  breathe  deeply.  One  of  the  be 
have  seen  is  a  neat  little  booklet,^ 
lished  by  Paul  von  Roeckmann,  R-> 
1370  Terminal  Hldg.,  103  Park  Ay 
New  York  City,  which  may  be  obt; 
of  the  author  for  ten  cents  in  coi, 
stamps.  It  is  illustrated  with  diag 
and  written  in  a  pleasing,  non-tecli 
stvle.  easily  understood  by  one  r 
member  of  the  medical  profession. , 
von  Boeckmann  explains  in  it  se 
simple  breathing  exeieises  worth  I 
dollars  to  anyone  suffering  from  tu 
caused  by  insufficient,  shallow  br* 
ing. — A  d  vert  ise  m  ent. 


Guaranteed 
heating! 


Even  after  you're  sure  "Winter's 
backbone  is  broken,"  there's 
the  long  period  which  comes  be- 
tween the  last  snow  and  the 
first  green  that  is  most  trying- 
svith  raw,  searching  winds,  chill 
rains,  and  penetrating  fogs  and 
dampness.  Then's  the  time  of 
:xtremes — under-  and  over-heating- 
uel  wastes — that's  when  old-fashioned 
leating  methods  are  drains  on  patience 
ind  purse.  To  protect  in  any  weather, 
Jay  and  night,  by  balanced  heating, 
ibsolute  control  in  even  comfort — is 
he  mission  and  guarantee  of 

taic%  Ideal 

l  Radiators  *-Mboilers 

IDEAL  Boiler  will  burn  least  fuel 
ecause  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  the 
—  to  send  heat  to  windward  rooms — 
more  heat  needed  the  faster  will 
the  flow  of  warmth  to  the  AMERI- 
AN  Radiators  to  offset  the  cold. 

11  IDEAL  Boilers  are  or  may  be  fitted 
th  an  IDEAL  Sylphon  Regulator, 
!iich  gives  perfect  automatic  control 
■er  the  draft  and  check  dampers,  hi- 
ring great  fuel  economy  and  uniform 
ating.  Saves  running  up  and  down 
e  cellar  stairs  during  quick-changing 
ather.  It  is  the  greatest  improve- 
:nt  made  in  a  century  for  exact 
titrol  of  the  volume  of  heat. 

:  practical  values  and  every -day  economies 
veniences  and  cleanliness  of  these  heating 
fits  have  been  demonstrated  in  thousands 
thousands  of  notable  buildings,  homes 
es,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  theaters' 
,11  nearly  every  civilized  country,  and  en- 
;ed  by  leading  health  offcials,  engireers 
a/»critects-  Thatis  why  IDEAL  Eoilers 
AMERICAN  Radiators  are  so  fully  guar- 
■ea.  Yet  they  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
:s  made  without  scientific  tests  of  con- 
^'rOIV,and  caPacity.  Accept  no  substitute. 
-AL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
ot  corrode,  warp  or  rust  out  by  action  of 
fire,  gases  or  water 
— will  last  scores  of 
years!  Their  pur- 
chase price  is  a  far- 
sighted  investment 
adding  10f»  to  15tf  to 
rentals,  and  you  get 
"full  money  back"  if 
building  is  sold. 
If  Spring  winds  are 
now  showing  how 
comfortless  and  cost- 
ly your  present  sys- 
tem is,  write  us  tcday 


M-j 


3015  IDEAL 

75   sq.  ft. 
RICAN  RatlU.., 
g  owner  $125,  were 
to  heat  this  cottage. 
!  price  the  goods  can 
ugbt    of    any  repu- 
ccmpetent  Fitter, 
does     not  include 
|'l  labor,  pipe. valves, 
I.    etc..  which  are 
land  varv  according 
atic  and  other  con- 


for  ( free )  book: 
"Ideal  Heating"  — 
which  shows  how  to 
put  "  an  armor  of 
balanced  heating 
comfort"  around 
your  building  and 
save  fuel  money. 


\te  us  also  for  catalogue 
[ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
liner,  that  sets  in  cellar 
Us  connected  by  iron  sue- 
|  Pipes  to  rooms  above.  It 
'te  first  genuinely  prac- 
machine   put  on  the 
[ter,  and  will   last  as 
as  the  building. 
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Limelight  O'Hara 

(  Continued  from  pmje  OS) 

who  owned  a  small  printing  press  was 
taken  on  as  partner,  his  name  to  appear 
in  smaller  type  than  Barratt's,  as  assistant 
editor.  The  local  press  hailed  Barratt  as 
the  youngest  editor  in  the  United  States. 

A  casual  view  of  the  situation  dis- 
closed other  means  of  obtaining  public 
recognition.  A  mock  parliament  was  held 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Barratt  threw  him- 
self into  the  campaign  and  came  out  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  "Palladium" 
sent  his  photograph  to  a  Grand  Rapids 
engraving  house  and  ordered  a  half-tone 
cut. 

Then  for  a  time  publicity  seemed  to 
fall  off.  High-school  debates  furnished 
some  small  notice,  but  these  were  too 
commonplace.  At  that  critical  moment 
the  Spanish- American  War  was  declared. 
Barratt  was  just  old  enough  to  go— when 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
He  went,  as  the  youngest  member  of 
Company  1.  Thirty-third  Michigan  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers,  with  his  name  painted 
in  white  letters  six  inches  high  all  the 
way  across  the  bulging  grip  '  that  con- 
tained his  equipment.  It  was  laid  con- 
spicuously, for  all  the  town  to  see,  on 
top  of  the  great  bundle  of  luggage  that 
jolted  down  Main  Street  to  the  old  West 
Michigan  Depot  on  Henry  Wimms's  dray. 
And  with  the  whole  town  surrounding 
the  station,  where  the  train  was  hacked 
un  to  take  the  hoys  to  Cuba.  Barratt 
clnnbcd  to  the  top  of  the  dray  and 
made  a  speech. 

PULLICITY  WORTH  THE  BRUISES 

TN  Cuba,  Barratt's  smattering  of  Span- 
*  ish  became  of  service,  and  the  "Palla- 
dium" devoted  a  front-page  story  to  an 
account  of  his  assistance  as  interpreter 
in  the  transfer  of  a  band  of  prisoners. 

He   came   back    from   the   war  more 
browned  than  ever,  and  took  up  high- 
school  work  again.    Once  more  review- 
ing the  situation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  job  on  the  local  paper  would  offer  a 
fruitful   field.     He  was  taken  on  as  a 
reporter,   working  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays.    Opportunities  for  slipping  his 
name  into  his  copy  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected.   Barratt  made  the  most  of  them. 
High  school  offered  another  opening.  A 
football  team   was   formed.     Some  way 
Barratt  found  time  to  try  out  for  prac- 
tice, and  was  put  in  the  line.  Benton 
Harbor  was  backing  its  team  splendidly 
in  those  days.    The  paper  devoted  col- 
umns to  it.    The  resulting  publicity  was 
worth  all  the  bruises  it  cost.    The  busi- 
ness men  gave  a  banquet  to  the  team 
and  to  the  Football  Sisters,  and  Barratt 
was  made  toastmaster.    In  the  same  au- 
tumn came  McKinley's  second  campaign, 
and  when  Barratt's  fellow  veteran,  Colo- 
nel Theodore  Roosevelt,  stopped  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor  to  make  a  speech,  Barratt. 
though  a  steadfast  Democrat,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  available  man  to  intro- 
duce him.    Publicity  was  breaking  in  fine 
"bape. 

After  his  graduation  things  began  to 
slacken.  Barratt  was  now  city  editor  of 
the  "Palladium."  which  had  been  con- 
solidated with  the  "Evening  News."  As 
a  side  issue  he  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  organization.  He  gathered  twelve  of 
the  heaviest  football  veterans  in  the 
county  and  proposed  to  form  a  football 
team  that  would  "clean  up  the  State," 
playing  under  the  colors  of  the  local  col- 
lege. The  school  was  to  be  the  gainer 
by  the  advertising  the  team  would  re- 
ceive, wdiile  Barratt  was  to  share  the 
honors  by  becoming  known  as  its  cap- 
tain and  manager.  • 

ROMANCE  FOR  THE  PAPERS 

THE  following  fall  Barratt  left  for  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Within  a  few- 
months,  however,  he  was  working  as  a 
reporter  in  St.  Louis.  College  publicity 
apparently  seemed  too  limited,  even 
though  he  had  a  chance  to  "make"  the 
football  team.  In  St.  Louis  he  was 
:nown  as  one  of  the  most  dogged  and 
persistent  reporters  that  ever  took  an  as- 
signment. The  story  is  still  told  there 
of  how  one  night,  having  used  up  every 
stock  resource  in  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
her  indignant  husband  the  photograph  of 
a  youthful  heroine  of  an  elopement, 
O'Hara  finally  burst  into  a  wrathful  tor- 
rent of  words,  and  cried :  "Why,  man, 
if  you  love  this  girl,  as  you  ought  to,  and 
think  as  much  of  her  as  you  say  you  do, 
you  ought  to  he  proud  to  have  her  pic- 
ture printed  in  our  paper !"  And  the 
story  goes  that  the  astonished  couple  gave 
him  the  photograph. 

Illlilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllll 


Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

Here  is  the  summer  undergarment  of  absolute  comfort.  Light, 
cool,  easy-fitting  and  possessing  an  exclusive  advantage  over  all 
underwear  of  this  style — the  most  important  improvement  since 
the  introduction  of  athletic  underwear. 

The  crotch  is  closed  as  in  a  pair  of  drawers.  Front  and  rear  open- 
ings are  separate.  No  edges  or  buttons  between  the  legs  to  bind 
or  cut.  Seat  flap  is  buttoned  so  it  can't  gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

This  is  the  only  garment  of  this  style  licensed  under  the  Klosed- 
Krotch  patents.  Identify  it  by  the  label.  At  your  dealer's,  or 


he  can  secure  from  us.    $  I  and  up. 


Other  furnishings  bearing 
the  7fcea<m&mJ  mark 
of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Sus- 
penders, Neckwear, 
Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  each 
line  measuring  up  to  the 
exceptional  standard  of 
merit  which  this  house 
has  ever  maintained. 


n  L  I 


,  I  E  R ' S  ,   T  H  E   N  A  T  I  O  N  A  L   W  F.EKL  Y 


"Every  pipe's 
a  jimmy  pipe 
if  it ' s  packed 
with  P.  A." 


Everybody's  mighty  strong 
for  Prince  Albert,  because  it's  tobacco  with  a  smile. 
Sort  of  turns  on  the  sunshine— and  every  time  you 
fire-up  a  jimmy  pipe  or  a  cigarette  just  say  to  yourself, 
"Old  man,  here  goes  for  another  joy  smoke. 
Thousands  of  men  who   never  smoked  a  pipe  or 
rolled  a  cigarette  have  been  "led  to  it"  by  P  A  because 
it's  so  good,  so  sweet  and  fragrant  and  so  fresh. 


the  national  joy  smoke 


P.  A.  in 
the  toppy 
red  bag 


Bay  P-  A. 
everywhere  — 
in  the  big  and 
little  corners 
all    over  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 
and  in  nearly 
every  nation 
on  the  globe. 
Toppy  red 
bags.  5c;  tidy 
red  tins,  10c; 
ha n  d  s  o  me 
pound  and 
ha  I  f-pou  n  d 
humidors. 


is  tobacco  without  a  bite  and  it  won  t  parch  your  throat 
That's  why  the  doctor  prescribes  it  for  a  pipe  grouch! 

You  see,  P.  A.  is  made  by  a  patented  pro- 
cess that  cuts  out  the  bite  and  the  sting 
Why,  you  can  keep  fired-up  all  the  time 
and  never  get  a  tingle  on  that  tongue  or  a 
dry  spot  in  your  throat. 
According  to  Hoyle, 
that's  going  some  !  And 
there's  just  one  way  to 
prove  it.  You  be  game 
enough  to  exchange  a  A 
nickel  for  P.  A.  in  X  f, 
the  toppy  red  bag  or  a 
dime  for  the  tidy  red  t> 
tin.  Then  you'll  know  / 
for  yourself  why  Prince 
Albert  is  king  of  'em  all! 

There's  a  lot  of  con  talk  about 
"just-as-good  as  P.  A.."    just-  V 
like  P.  A."  and  that  sort  of  rag- 
time. Get  this:  No  other  tobacco 
can  be  like  Prince  Albert,  be- 
cause the  patented   process  is 

owned  exclusively  by  the  R.  J. 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.    P.  A. 

wasn't  born  twins  and  has  no 

brothers  or  sisters.  Remember  that ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


mimmmmmsmmm 
Limelight  O'Hara 

{Concluded  from  page  29) 
But  St.  Louis  did  not  hold  O'Hara  long, 
tie  went  to  Chicago  and  got  a  job  as 
sporting  writer  on  Mr.  Hearst's  "Ameri- 
can." And  soon  he  was  one  of  the  sport- 
ing editors— with  his  name  at  the  head 
of  his  column. 

Every  week  end  and  vacation  took  him 
across    the    lake    to    Benton  Harbor. 
!  here  was  a  girl  there,  Florence  Hoffman, 
a  former  schoolmate,  daughter  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  minister.    One  summer  day  she 
Went  with  O'Hara  to  Berrien  Springs,  the 
,,ld  county  seat,  where  O'Hara  was  to 
make  a  speech  at  the  Young  People  s  Pic- 
nic.   A  partv  of  the  young  people  had 
planned  to  float  hack  home  down  the  St. 
Joe  River.    An  accident  overturned  the 
>oat  which  O'Hara  was  rowing,  and  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  that  he 
saved  the  life  of  his  companion.  Before 
they  reached  home  they  were  engaged. 

The  "News-Palladium"  printed  a  ro- 
mantic account  of  the  rescue,  and  or- 
dered new  cuts  of  O'Hara  and  his  fiancee. 

But  O'Hara  was  dissatisfied  at  having 
his  name  appearing  in  only  one  or  two 
papers.  He  wanted  a  larger  audience.  He 
had  worked  out  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
s-ndicate.  To 'accomplish  that  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  old  "Chronicle"  (now  no 
longer  in  existence)  and  became  head  of 
the  copy  desk.  He  worked  on  the  paper 
at  night,  and  in  the  afternoon  got  out  a 
daily  column  of  sporting  comment  which 
he  'sold  to  papers  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West.  He  also  married  the  girl  he 
had  rescued  from  drowning,  and  the 
"News-Palladium"  again  told  the  story  of 
their  romance  and  printed  their  pictures. 

THE  LIGHT  PLAYS  BRIGHTER  STILL 

READING  "copy"  and  writing  head- 
-  lines,  however,  began  to  grow  tire- 
some, when  what  he  wanted  was  to  see 
his  own  narre  at  the  top  of  the  news 
columns.  And  he  complained  that  an  elec- 
tric fan,  playing  on  his  neck,  gave  him  the 
asthma.  Even  being  a  syndicate  had  its 
limitations.  All  this  time  O'Hara  had 
heen  planning  wider  fields.  One  day 
prominence  was  to  he  accomplished  by 
leaving  the  newspaper  field  and  jumping 
into  politics.  The  next  day  his  plan  was 
l,,  become  a  Washington  correspondent, 
then  a  foreign  correspondent,  and  finally 
to  attain  fame  as  a  special  political  writer. 
He  ended  by  merging  his  plans. 

He  left  the  "Chronicle"  to  become  Sun- 
day editor  of  the  "Examiner."  He  got 
into  politics,  ran  for  the  Legislature  and 
was  defeated  Then  came  a  new  idea— 
to  start  a  Chicago  magazine.  To  prepare 
for  that  O'Hara  dropped  editorial  work 
and  learned  the  ropes  of  the  circulation 
and  advertising  departments. 

The  magazine  was  started.  It  was  called 
"The  Chicago  Magazine."  O'Hara  was 
editor,  circulation  manager,  and  advertis- 
ing solicitor,  all  combined.  He  wrote  the 
editorials,  the  leading  articles,  and  read 
the  copy.  At  night  and  at  other  spare 
time  he 'studied  law.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  determined  to 
become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois. 
He  had  heen  laving  his  plans  and  gaining 
political  influence.  He  went  into  the  fight 
last  year,  won  the  nomination,  and  by  the 
tide  of  the  Democratic  vear  was  swept  into 
office.  Ch.  Gatchell. 




INGE  ALBERT 


Power  of  Press,  Church, 
and  Home 

From  the  Author  of  "In  His  Steps" 

topeka,  kas. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

IT  WAS  because  the  press  joined  the 
church  and  home  in  Kansas  that  we 
have  after  thirty-two  years  practically 
rubbed  the  saloon  and  brewery  off  the 
map  of  our  State.    There  would  not  be 
a  saloon  left  in  the  whole  United  States 
if  the  great  papers  of  this  country  would 
do  what  they  ought  to  do  and  help  the 
church  and  the  home  to  take  this  tre- 
mendous wrong  out  of  our  Republic.  I 
think  Kansas  has  demonstrated  without 
argument  to  the  entire  world  that  liquor 
is  not  necessary  to  civilization.  We  ought 
to  he  able  to  demonstrate  also  the  fact 
that   neither  is  vice  necessary  ;  but  we 
need  all  the  great  forces  of  civilization 
t,,    help    in    such    a    tremendous  battle 
against  such  centuries-old  wrong.    I  want 
to   express   my    thankfulness   that  your 
paper,    which    is   so   influential   and  so 
widely  read,  has  come  out  into  the  open 
and  is  reallv  helping  civilization. 

Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
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"Thrift 
is  the  ability 
to  make  every  dollar 
deliver  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  value." 
Thrifty  men  select  Style- 
plus  Clothes  $17  because 
they    present    values  in 
fabric,  fit,  style,  and  work- 
manship that  cannot  be 
duplicated  for  less  than  $20 
or  $25.    Genuine  materials 
and  faithful  construction 
make  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
splendidly   serviceable  as 
well  as  stylish. 

Isn't  it  worth  your 
while  to  know  that 
you  can  save  $3  to  $8 
by  buying  Styleplus 
Clothes  $17? 

Our  plant  for  the  scientific  manufac- 
ture of  medium-priced  clothes  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Superior  manu- 
facturing and  buying  facilities  enab  e 
us  to  sell  for  $17  suits  which  are  all- 
wool  of  exclusive  patterns;  with  coats 
hand-tailored;  exclusive  models;  canvas 
and  tape  water-shrunk;  hand-worked 
button-holes;  and  all  the  latest  fashions 
in  fabrics  and  designs.  Try  one  on 
today! 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 
Baltimore,  Md. 

STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES  are  sold 
by  one  leading  clothier  in  each  town 
and  city.   If  there  is  a  Styleplus  dealer 
in  your  town,  he  will  likely  be  hstec 
in  your  local  telephone  book  under 
"Styleplus  Clothes".    If  there  is 
no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 
us  for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer. 

Look  for  this  label 
in  the  coat 
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They  cut  down 
tire  bills 
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Faultless 

Pajamas  - ,  Nightshirts 


SINCE  «  1881 

To  us  has  been  given  the  skill 
to  lift  the  ordinary  night  robe 
out  of  its  "uncultivated"  state 
into  a  garment  of  style,  com- 
fort and  luxury. 

This  unusual  skill  has  come 
as  a  reward  for  our  more  than 
30  years'  endeavor  to  make 
sleeping  more  comfortable  and 
more  pleasurable. 

The  actual  goods  from  our 
hundreds  of  styles  and  fabrics 
will  verify  this  statement. 

Faultless  Pajamas  give  you  the  widest 
possible  range  for  selection.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  women  are  also  wearing  Faultless 
Pajamas.  As  a  mere  suggestion  —  Silk  like 
pongee,  cut  military  or  low  neck,  with  or 
withe  ut  cuffs,  handkerchief  pocket.  Solid 
colors:  White,  blue,  tan,  gray,  pink,  and 
heliotrope.    $1.50,  $2,  $2.50  a  suit. 

Other  fabrics  and  patterns  $1.50  and  up. 

Faultless  Night  Shirts  in  muslin,  cambric, 
nainsook,  and  silk,    fl  a  garment  and  up. 

There's  a  "Faultless"  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is, 
write  us,  and  we'll  tell  you  his  name 
and  send  you  the  Faultless  "Bed-time 
Book". 

E  Rosenfeld  &  Co 

Dept  B,  Baltimore      New  York 

Makers  of  "Faultless"  Day  Shirts  with 
patent  Nek-Gard — a  front  button-pocket. 
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Tested  fabrics 


Comfort  in  Walking 

Soft  Spots 

Pneumatic 

Heel  Cushions 

THEIR  unique  con- 
struction affords 
greater  comfort  and  re- 
siliency than  any  outside  rubber  heel. 
The  hermetically  sealed  air  chambers  of 
light,  new  rubber,  backed  with  soft,  pli- 
able leather,  make  walking  easier,  more 
springy  and  far  less  tiresome. 

"Soft  Spots"  Combined  Heel  and  Arch  Cush- 
ions relieve  the  jar,  take  up  the  body's  weight, 
tend  to  prevent  perspiration,  flat  feet,  fallen 
arches,  bunions, 
callouses,  etc. 
'Soft  Spots  *  * 
Heel  Cush- 
ions 25c.  a 
pair  4 
'  '  Soft 
Spots'  ' 
Combined 
Heel  and 
Arch  Cash' 
ions  $1.00. 
State  size 
of  shoe. 
If  your  dealer 
does   not  carry 
"Soft  Spots"  write 

Essex  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Office.      258  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


SEND  FOR  MOTOR  CYCLE  CATALOGUE 


3  GREAT  FEATURES 

Overhead-valve  Motor— more  power 
speed.    Rear  Spring  Suspension,  hel 
trpansiim   type,  insures  comfort.  Sprill 
Fork  absorbs  vibration. 

Model  H  "Lightweight"  $165 
Model  K  '•The  Dig  4"  $200 
Model  M  "r.  h.  p."  $215 

Model  L  "Twin"  $250 

Get  the  details.     Write  today. 
The  Pope  Mfg.  Co  .52 1  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford.Conn. 

»  of  Popr-Harljtml  Antomp'i 
nd  Pope  Bicycles.  Cataloijsl* 


Pope  quality 
has  never 
been 
questioned 


Motor  Qw 


.Tmhya  UNITARIAN" 

•nd  other  Unitarian  Literature  will  be  SENT  FREE  on  ap- 
plication to  ASSOCIATE  DEPT.,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Dollar 

(  Continued  from  page  10) 

would  take  only  half  as  many  cars  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  Work. 

If  you  think  about  it  a  moment  you  will 
see  that  the  main  business  of  a  railroad 
is  as  a  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE.  That 
is  also  the  function  of  MONEY.  It  is 
simply  a  means  of  barter  and  trade.  It 
has  no  value  in  itself. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  A  RAILROAD 
AND  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  MONEY 
ARE  PRACTICALLY  IDENTICAL. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  most  everyone  before 
him  thought  of  Money  as  A  RAILROAD 
TRAIN  STANDING  STILL.  He  had 
what  might  be  called  a  Static  theory  as 
opposed  to  the  Kinetic  theory. 

But  Money  doing  Work  is  MONEY 
IN  MOTION.  It  must  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  from  bank  to  bank.  The  faster 
it  goes  the  more  work  it  does. 

If  you  can  make  it  go  twice  as  fast — 
change  hands  twice  as  many  times  in  a 
year — then  you  only  need  HALF  AS 
MUCH  MONEY  to  transact  the  business 
of  a  country. 

Now  when  business  is  brisk  money 
goes  faster  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  if 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  circulation 
people  will  buy  more,  and  the  result  is 
that  prices  will  rise. 

TWO  FACTORS  :  QUANTITY  AND  MOVEMENT 

YOU  get  the  same  effect  if  you  increase 
either  the  speed  or  the  quantity. 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  his  antagonists  alike, 
saw  only  the  one  factor.  And  because 
there  have  been  times  when,  through  the 
development  of  banking,  prices  have  gone 
up  even  though  the  quantity  of  money  did 
not  increase  "Sound  Money"  folk  were 
led  to  deny  the  Quantity  Theory.  And  in 
a  narrow  way  they  were  right. 

The  main  channel  by  which  the  work 
that  money  can  do  can  be  increased  is 
in  the  development  of  banking.  In  point 
of  fact  more  than  go  per  cent  of  the 
actual  exchanges  of  business  are  now 
done  with  CHECKS,  and  not  with  real 
money  at  all. 

A  bank  account  subject  to  check  is  to  all 
intents  exactly  the  same  as  an  equivalent 
amount  of  money.  And  if  through  the 
increased  use  of  checks  you  double  the 
number  of  times  that  the  average  account 
is  checked  out  in  a  year,  you  double  the 
amount  of  work  which  this  kind  of 
Money,  CREDIT  MONEY,  can  do. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  your  railroad 
train.  The  more  cars  it  takes  and  the  faster 
those  cars  have  got  to  move  in  order  to 
DO  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  WORK, 
the  higher  will  be  the  cost,  and  hence  the 
average  freight  rate. 

The  more  money,  including  bank  ac- 
counts, required  to  do  business,  and  the  fast- 
ter  this  money,  real  money  or  bank  checks, 
goes  from  hand  to  hand,  THE  HIGHER 
WILL  BE  THE  PRICE,  every  time.  If 
for  any  reason  business  slows  down,  and 
times  get  "hard,"  then  the  money  move- 
ment becomes  sluggish,  and  prices  fall. 

And  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  money 
question,  and  the  entire  reason  for  the 
increased  Cost  of  Living. 

At  the  present  time  money  is  moving 
very  fast,  especially  the  banking  or  check 
money.  It  is  moving  about  half  again  as 
fast,  for  example,  as  in  1896.  And  the 
quantity  has  enormously  increased. 

The  Quantity  and  Speed  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  done.  THE  RESULT  IS  THAT 
PRICES  ARE  HIGHER.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  horribly  disappoint- 
ing to  a  great  many  good  people  to  find 
or  to  think  that  the  Money  Trust,  and  the 
High  Tariff,  and  Land  Monopoly,  and  all 
the  rest  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  A  great  many  will  refuse  to  believe 
it ;  and  by  and  by  they  will  die  and  give 
place  to  clearer  and  less  prejudiced  minds. 

The  rest  is  this:  If  the  Money  Ques- 
tion and  the  rising  Cost  of  Living  is  as 
simple  as  all  this,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  very  simple  way.  It  is. 
The  way  has  been  worked  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher,  and  his  project  con- 
stitutes, I  believe,  the  most  original  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  that  has  been 
made  in  this  generation.  It  is  simply  this  : 
THE  AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES 
is  a  simple  relation  between  the  amount 
or  quantity  of  things  to  be  exchanged,  and 
the  AMOUNT  of  money,  and  the  SPEED 
with  which  that  money  moves.  Now  you 
cannot  control  the  AMOUNT  OF  GOODS 
to  be  exchanged,  nor  can  you  control  the 
RATE  at  which  money  will  move.  But 
you  can  very  simply  and  easily  control 
the  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY. 

At  the  present  time  we  open  our  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.    For  as  long 
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THE  IMPORTANT  PART  OF 

AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


Suppose  you  place  a  pisto 
your  pocket,  grip,  under  your 
pillow,  or  leave  it  in  a  dresser 
drawer,  at  full  cock,  without  the 
common  type  of  "  safety  "  thrown 
on,  or  forget  to  unlock  it  in  a  s 
emergency  ? 

Right  here  is  where  a  COLT  give 
you  the  advantage  over  all  other  auto 
matic  pistols  — 

IT'S  AUTOMATICALLY  SAFE  I 


AUTOMATIC  GRIP 
SAFETY 


You  Cant  Forget  to  Make  a  COLT  SA 


A  COLT  is  automatically  locked 

when  cocked  (ready  for  instant  use 
and  positively  safe  against  acciden- 
tal discharge). 

A  COLT  is  automatically  unlocked 

when  you  wish  to  shoot  because  the 
Grip  Safety  (see  arrow)  is  automati- 
cally pressed  in  (without  thought) 
when  the  trigger  is  purposely  pulled. 
It  can  be  fired  only  by  the  hand 
that  holds  it ! 


No  matter  how  many  shots  a  pistol 
may  contain,  nor  how  rapidly  they 
may  be  fired,  there  are  two  points 
more  important  — 

The  quickness  with  which  the  first 
shot  may  be  fired,  and 

The  safety  with  which  the  pistol 
may  be  kept  ready  for  that  first, 
quick  shot. 

A  COLT  is  QUICKEST  and 
SAFEST. 


f 


Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  these  COLT  AUTOMATIC  features. 
If  he  can  not,  write  to  us.   Catalog  No.  14  mailed  free 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO 
Hartford,  Conn.  .  • 


A  First-Class  Roof  on  a  First-Class  Building 


Every  building  of  the  first  class,  every  manufacturing 
plant,  every  railroad  roundhouse  and  depot,  every  flat- 
roofed  building,  from  a  residence  to  a  skyscraper,  ought  to 
carry  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

These  roofs  have  won  their  standing  on  the  basis  of 
past  performances. 

Their  first  cost  is  below  that  of  any  other  permanent 
roofing;  their  maintenance  cost  is  nothing;  their  unit  cost 
is  about  %c.  per  foot  per  year  of  service. 

They  last  twenty,  sometimes  thirty  years,  without  repairs  or  care. 
They  do  not  need  painting,  as  metal  and  ready  roofings  do. 
They  take  the  lowest  rate  of  insurance. 

For  these  reasons  they  are  more  popular  than  any  other  kind. 
Copy  of  The  Barren  Specification  Will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York,       Chicago,       Philadelphia,       Boston,       St.  Louis,      Kanaas  City,  Clevel 

Cincinnati,        Minneapolis,        Pittsburgh,        Seattle,        Corey,  Ala. 
THE  PATEKSON  MFU.  CO.,  Llil. :— Montreal, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Hal 


Special  Note 

We  adv:se  incor- 
porating in  plans 
the  full  wording 
of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 
If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired  how- 
ever, the  following 
is  suggested. 
ROOFING  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  re  vised 
August  15,  191 ! ,  us- 
ing the  materials  spe- 
cified and  subject  to 
the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 
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Clifford  Shopbell  Co. 
Architects 

St.  Louis  BOOllng  Co  ,  Roofer* 


H  Fend 
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A  Great  Little  Cleaner 


Here's  the  youngest  member 
of  the  celebrated  Western- 
Electric-Sturtevant  family  of 
vacuum  cleaners.  It  weighs 
only  13  pounds,  and  for  the 
small  home  or  bungalow  or 
apartment  it  is  the  machine 
to  buy.    It  costs  only  $47.50. 


I 


Such  a  combination  of  low 
cost  and  high  quality  makes 
easy  the  problem  of  selecting 
your  cleaner.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  luxury,  but  a  house- 
hold necessity  as  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health  in  the 
home  as  is  sanitary  plumbing. 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000,"  Bell "  Telephone* . 

Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Denver  San  Francisco 

Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolis  Oklahoma  City     |  Omaha  Oakland 

Savannah  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis.  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  Seatde 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston .  Los  Angeles  Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


A  complete  line  of  cleaners,  in  both 
portable  and  stationary  types,  ranging 
from  $47.50  to  $400.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  show  them,  write  to  us  for 
booklet  No.  6-C,  and  let  us  arrange 
for  a  demonstration. 


New  York 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Join  the  Fight  for  Clean 
Towels — and  Safety 

EVERYONE  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
*—*  Public  Roller  Towel,  even  more  so  than  the 
Public  Drinking  Cup,  is  a  disease-spreading  menace — 

The  Public  Drinking  Cup  has  been  banished, 
for  it  was  recognized  as  a  source  of  infection.  And 
the  Public  Roller  Towel  must  go — it  is  going! 

Chicago,  Denver,  Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  Detroit  and  other 
progressive  cities  have  banished  the  Roller  Towel.  Make 
your  town  the  next. 


"Use  like  a  blotter" 

Look  for  Watermark 

are  individual  towels  that,  like  individual  drinking  cups,  pro- 
tect against  infection. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  use  your  influence  in  a  fight  for  public  safety — 
for  your  own  protection,  and  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  near  and 
dear  to  you.  Write  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  newspapers — Talk 
with  your  political  acquaintances.    Slarl  something  ! 

Provide  Towel  Insurance  for  yourself  and  family.  Carry  a  few 
Scot-Tissue  Towels  in  your  grip.  Have  the  little  ones  take  them  along 
to  school.    Get  a  roll  today  — for  insurance  against  the  'morrow. 

At  alt  progressive  dealers 

150  Towels  in  a  Roll,  35c 

(IV.  of  Mississippi,  and  in  Canada,  50c) 
Fixtures  25c  to  $1.00 
Write  for  booklet,  "Paper  in  the  Home" 

Scott  Paper  Company,  601  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Sanitary  Paper  Products 


The  Dollar 

(  Concluded  from  page  31 ) 

as  man  can  remember  it  has  been  possible 
to  take  twenty-three  and  a  fraction  grains 
of  fine  gold  to  the  mints  and  have  that 
stamped  as  a  legal  "Dollar."  The  amount 
of  money  we  have  then  depends  simply 
upon  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GOLD  THAT 
IS  PRODUCED  and  brought  to  the  mint. 
This  gold,  converted  into  money  and  de- 
posited in  the  banks,  becomes  bank  de- 
posits and  the  basis  of  business  credits. 

ISN'T  THIS  A  FOOLISH  WAY  TO 
REGULATE  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
MONEY,  AND  HENCE  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LEVEL  OF  PRICES? 

Any  schoolboy  can  see  that  violent 
fluctuations  in  general  prices  are  demoral- 
izing to  business  and  to  everything.  A 
steady  FALL  in  Prices  robs  the  debtor, 
discourages  the  enterprising  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  would  borrow  money 
for  new  enterprises,  and  is  especially 
hard  upon  those  who  produce  things  from 
the  soil,  because  wages  and  manufactured 
products  do  not  generally  fall  as  rapidly 
as  farm  products. 

A  steady  RISE  in  prices  robs  the  lender, 
stimulates  speculation,  yields  enormous 
profits  to  the  holders  of  LAND,  and  is 
especially  hard  upon  wage  earners  and 
people  on  salaries  and  what  are  called 
"fixed"  incomes.  It  DISCOURAGES 
THRIFT,  leads  to  such  extravagance  of 
living  as  now  obtains  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  turns  sane  and  honest  folks 
into  speculators  and  gamblers,  and  has  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  then-  morals. 

wanted:  a  "stable"  dollar 

WHAT  is  wanted  is  STABILITY  OF 
PRICES,  with  only  such  changes  in 
individual  prices  as  may  be  produced  by 
new  inventions,  and  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand.  BUT  THIS 
IS  WHAT  THE  UNRESTRICTED 
COINAGE  OF  ANY  METAL,  GOLD 
OR  SILVER,  OR  ANYTHING  ELSE, 
CAN  NEVER  PRODUCE. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  Quantity  of 
Money  to  HAZARD  and  CHANCE,  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  proposes  to  let  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LEVEL  OF  PRICES  AUTO- 
MATICALLY CONTROL  THE 
MONEY  SUPPLY.    In  this  way: 

If  the  average  price  of  one  hundred,  or 
two  hundred  articles  of  commerce  rises  5 
per  cent,  Professor  Fisher  would  have 
the  mints  of  the  world  demand  5  per 
cent  more  of  gold  of  the  miners  before 
they  received  a  certificate  for  a  "dollar," 
or  a  sovereign,  or  a  franc,  or  mark. 

THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  CHANGE 
WHATEVER  IN  THE  EXISTING 
SYSTEM  OF  COINAGE.  The  dollar 
and  the  sovereign  would  have  just  as 
much  gold  in  them  then  as  now.  Simply 
the  governments  would  impose  a  tax  or 
"seigniorage,"  which  would  be  determined 
by  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of  price 
from  a  basis  to  be  agreed  upon. 

This  plan  of  Professor  Fisher's  is  now 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
economists  and  students  of  finance  all 
over  the  world.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
found  no  serious  objection  to  it,  and  it 
seems  to  many  thoughtful  men  a  practica- 
ble way  out  of  a  very  serious  situation. 

In  effect  IT  IS  SIMPLY  A  METHOD 
WHEREBY  THE  DEMANDS  OF 
TRADE  MAY  AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROL  THE  MONEY  SUPPLY. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  attempt  this  project  alone. 
But  if  any  three  nations  like,  say,  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  France,  or 
England,  would  agree  to  it,  that  would 
force  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  for 
an  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  COST  OF  LIVING.  This  bill 
was  the  result  of  a  special  message  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Taft.  Its  aim 
is  really  to  gather  a  body  of  experts  from 
Europe  and  America  to  discuss  Professor 
Fisher's  proposal,  and  the  method  of  put- 
ting it  into  practice. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter — of  vital 
interest  to  all  wage  earners  and  men  on  a 
salary.  It  is  of  profound  importance  to  a 
still  larger  question : 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  MORE  OF 
RISING  PRICES,  AS  IN  THE  LAST 
FIFTEEN,  WILL  MEAN  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  A  LANDED  ARIS- 
TOCRACY. 

Do  you  want  that? 

If  you  do  not,  when  you  have  read  this 
article,  send  it  to  your  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman and  ask  him  to  read  it.  If  he 
cannot  understand  it,  or  is  too  old,  or  too 
prejudiced  to  believe  it,  see  to  it  next 
time  that  some  one  else  is  put  in  his  stead 
who  can ! 

wmmm 


MEN  WHO  WEAR  NO  GARTERS 

Will  wear  them  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  soon  as  they  try 


and   so   realize  their  gratifying  | 

neatness  and  absolute  comfort  [ 

Holds  Your  Sock 

Smooth  as  Your  Skin  j 

So  light,  easy  and  comfortable  | 

that  you  forget  you  have  them  on.  | 

L25c.  SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IS  I 

George  Frost  Co.,  Makers,  Boston  I 


Teddy 
Tetziatt 


Hughle 
Hughes J 


Flake  G^l  % 

smooth.  ,k  . 

Ne»  Jersey 
Weslgard 


You  Can  Build  This 
Handsome  Power  Boat 

ONLY  $28  for  knockdown  frames,  pat- 
terns anil  instructions  for  this  23  footer 
-  speed  9H  to  14  miles  an  hour.  Every- 
thing made  simple.  Easy  to  build  if  you  can 
handle  hammer,  Haw  and  screw  driver.  We  also  fur- 
nish complete  knock-down  boat.  Or  patterns  alone 
al  from  J2  to  $12  according  to  design.  Thousands  of 
BrookB  boats  In  use  and  bull. line  now.  It's  fun— aud 
profit— and  real  pleasure  to  build  a  boot.  Write  for 
Brooks  Boat  Book  today — just  a  postal.  Mailed  free, 
Scores  of  models  and  sizes  of  all  kinds  Illustrated. 
Save  two-thirds  the  boat  builder's  price.  Get  our  offer. 
BROOKS  MFG.  CO.,  5604  Sidney  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 


TT 


SELL  SHIRTS 
Made  To  Measure 
3  For  $5.00 
And  Up 


We  have  hundreds  of  successful 
local  representatives.  Most  of 
them  also  sell  our  high  grade 
guaranteed  neckwear,  under- 
wear and  hosiery.  Spring  is 
the  big  selling  season  for  shins. 

STEADFAST  MILLS 
Dept.  31  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

How  a  Texas  judge  bred  8  to  164  in  one  year.     How  a 
Vermonter  bred  25  pairs  of  my  squab  pigeons  to  SU0  pairs 
in  two  years.  You  can  do  the  same.    More  money-making 
experiences.    Write  today  for  this  big  free  book. 
RICE,  325  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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The  high  quality  and  as- 
sured freshness  of  all 
'e&ip&rt  candy  make  it  the 
perfect  gift  to  one  you  ad- 
mire. If  she  hasn't  tried 
•e^X*  Beverly  Chocolates, 
take  her  those  next  time 
— they're  unusual  and  de- 
lightful. 

Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


64  IRVING  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


Specify 


United 
States 
Tires 


They  cut  down 
tire  bills 


Washburne's  Patent 
'O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
Brass  and  nickel- 
ated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in 
Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
1 00 each.  JHlSlalioners,\0, 
15,  20&25f*.  Send  I  Of*  for 
ox  50  assorted.    Booklet  free. 
YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Questions — Answers 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Homesteads  and  Irrigation  Projects 

French  Lick,  Ind. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  find 
out  about  Government  land  and  home- 
stead laws? 

For  information  about  homesteads  and 
homestead  lazvs,  write  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  For  information  about  buy- 
ing irrigated  lands  from  the  Government, 
write  to  the  Reclamation  Service,  this  city 
(  Washington). 

How  to  Get  the  Congressional  Record 

Denver,  Colo. 
Please  inform  me  as  to  the  price  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Every  Senator  is  allowed  eighty-eight 
copies  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record, 
and  every  Representative  sixty  copies  for 
free  distribution  to  such  persons  as  he 
may  select.  This  allowance  is  generally 
exhausted  by  each  Congressman  in  sup- 
plying the  public  libraries  and  newspapers 
of  his  district.  The  only  other  way  to 
get  the  Record  is  to  subscribe  for  it  at 
fixed  rates:  $1.50  per  month,  $4  for  a 
short  session,  and  $8  for  a  long  session. 
Payment  must  be  made  in  advance  to 
the  Public  Printer,  Samuel  B.  Donnelly, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Single  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  twenty-four  pages  or  less,  can  be 
bought  for  three  cents;  each  additional 
eight  pages,  one  cent  extra. 

Copies  of  the  Underwood  Bills 

New  York  City. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  secure  copy  of 
the  Underwood  bills  that  were  passed  last 
year  and  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  I 
understand  they  can  be  obtained  in  Wash- 
ington, and  if  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
these,  especially  on  the  cotton  and  linen 
schedules,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it. 
I  am  an  importer  of  this  class  of  goods, 
and  if  I  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  above, 
it  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

Copies  of  H.  R.  22195  (the  woolen 
schedule),  H.  R.  25034  (the  cotton  sched- 
ule), and  H.  R.  18642  (the  metal  sched- 
ule) are  inclosed.  The  cotton  schedule, 
however,  was  not  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; the  House  failed  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  referred  the  bill 
back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  other  two  bills  were  vetoed. 

Free  Literature  Issued  by  the 
Government 

Hancock,  Mich. 
I  would  like  to  know  where  to  write  to 
so  that  I  would  be  able  to  get  some  of 
the  available  free  literature  issued  by  our 
Government. 

As  to  where  you  should  write  for  free 
literature  issued  by  the  Government,  that 
depends  on  what  subjects  interest  you. 
Almost  every  branch  of  the  Government 
issues  bulletins  in  line  with  its  work, 
and  distributes  them  free  upon  request. 
Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  information  on  orcharding,  cattle 
raising,  forestry,  publications  on  food 
and  drugs,  chicken  raising,  and  for  in- 
formation on  crops  of  various  kinds;  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  information 
on  the  growth  of  population,  industries, 
etc.;  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  informa- 
tion along  the  lines  implied  by  the  name; 
this  also  applies  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. You  can  get  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  sixty 
cents,  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, which  will  give  you  an  idea  as 
to  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
and  bureaus. 

Single  Term  for  President 

New  York  City. 
In  view  of  the  annual  debate  between 
the  teams  of  the  "Poly.  Prep."  School  and 
of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  on  the  single 
six-year  Presidential  term,  we  would  be 
grateful  for  your  opinion  and  advice  of 
public  men,  preferably,  in  favor  of  it. 

You  can  obtain  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  approxi- 
mately twenty- five  cents,  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  August  21, 1912, 
which  contains  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  resolution  calling  for  a  single  term  of 
six  years  for  the  President  of  the  United 


Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerators 

by  an  outside  icing 
feature  supply  all  the 
conveniences  and  none 
of  the  defects  of  a  built 
in  refrigerator.  We 
can  equip  any  stock 
size  with  Extra  End 
or  Rear  Ice  door  for 
outside  icing. 

They  insure  the  vig- 
orous circulation  of 
constantly  purified  air 
between  the  ice  and 
provision  chambers 
and  maintain  a  tem- 
perature 10°  lower 
than  by  any  other 
method. 

The  fact  that  the 
Pullman  Co.  and  all 
American  Railroads 
equip  their  dining  cars 
with  the  BOHN 
SYPHON  SYSTEM,  is  evidence  of  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  method. 

Send  for  <!Cold  Storage  in  the  Home"  free.  Shows  how  milk 
can  be  kept  with  onions  without  contamination. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Go. 

59  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  30  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

803  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Main  Office  and  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Coldwell 
Demountable 
Cutters 


A  Brand  New  Feature 
in  Horse  and  Putting  Green  Mowers 

Coldwell  Demountable  Cutters  (pat- 
ented) are  independent  of  the  main  frame 
of  the  machine  and  removable  at  will. 

Two  or  more  cutters  go  with  each  machine. 
You  can  change  them  in  a  minute  like  the  blades 
of  a  safety  razor.  Think  how  handy  whenever 
blades  need  sharpening  or  other  repairs. 

Always  use  the  BEST.    The  BEST  is  the  Cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia     NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

J<Vrite  at  once  far  full  descrip- 
tion and  prices^  together  ivith 
interesting  booklet  on  The 
Practical  Care  oj  Lawns. 


Lawn  Mowers 


i  •  ' 
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A  Wonderfully  Designed  and  a 
Wonderfully  Built  Motorcycle 


Moderation  is  out  of  the  question  in  describing  this  superb  mech- 
anism. In  the  motor  alone  there  are  over  thirty  exclusive  details  of 
design — many  of  them  basic  in  importance — which  were  developed  by 
our  own  engineers  and  which  are  not  found  in  other  motorcycles. 
For  instance,  we  employ  two  crank  pins  in  the  twin  cylinder,  which 
means,  simply,  that  the  Ivor  Johnson  has  the  only  motor  with  an  even 
stroke.  Our  valve  action  and  magneto  drive  are  the  simplest  and  most 
positive  ever  designed.  Valve  stems  are  protected.  Crank  construc- 
tion is  of  automobile  strength.  Bearings  are  very  large.  Shafts  have 
glass  hard  sleeves  shrunk  on.  Our  book  tells  all  about  these  and 
many  more  advanced  ideas. 

IVER  JOHNSON 


And  now  about  construction.  This 
motorcycle  is  built  in  a  factory  equipped 
to  make  high-grade  revolvers,  shotguns 
and  bicycles.  Probably  only  an  engineer 
realizes  what  that  means.  Suffice  that 
our  automatic  machinery  is  so  delicately 
accurate  that  a  variation  of  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  parts  is 
practically  impossible.  The  Iver  Johnson 
motorcycle  compares  to  a  mechanical  in- 


strument in  accuracy  and  finish.  We 
make  twin  and  single  cylinder  models. 

You  need  our  72-page  book.  It  tells, 
in  a  narrative  way,  all  about  Iver  Johnson 
S.iftty  Automatic  Revolvers,  Shotguns, 
Bicycles  and  Motorcycles;  shows  how  they 
are  made  and  why  they  are  better.  The 
book  is  bound  in  board  covers,  library 
style.  We  want  every  man  who  is  inter- 
ested to  have  a  copy.    It  is  free. 


One  word  about  Iver  Johnson  Shotguns.  We  make  the  finest 
single  barrel  gun  in  the  world.  The  barrel  and  lug  are  forged 
from  one  piece  of  steel,  resulting  in  great  strength  at  the  breech. 
The  stock  is  walnut,  hand  polished.  It  is  a  two-piece  gun,  the 
pin  holding  fore -end  being  solid  in  frame.  Coil  springs  are  used 
throughout.     Described  in  our  book. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

New  York:  99  Chambers  St. 
San  Francisco:  Phil.  B  Bekeart  Co. 


717  Market  St. 


146  RIVER  STREET 
FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Make  Big  Money 


with  our  wonderful  CliumpioD  1'ic- 
turi'  Machine.  Takes,  develops, 
nniakea  pnotn  in  half  minute;  noo 
an  hour.  No  iliirk  room.  Ex^eri- 
eticr  KfmepMMrir.    Photo  rVst  funis  and 

Mutton*  all  the  1'B.cel  You  coiu  money 
anywhere,  small  investment;  big 
profits.    Be  your  own  baas.  Write 

tor  Free  Hook.     Testimonials,  etc. 
AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 

■-'•JI4  Ugilm  A'g.,  D  pt.  E.-.M  ■  Inn;..,  IK 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No' 
grease,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brighter  ihan 
acetylene.    Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.    Write  for  catalog. 
AikiiIx  Wanted 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
7-36  E.  5th  St. ,  Canton,  0 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


Cream 


50c.  Jmprodes  the®}*  y  (bmplefion. 


25c 

A.  S.  HINDS,     12  West  St..  Portland.  Maine  J  —  —  ' 


A  toilet  cream  that  is  particularly  agreeable  and  refreshing; 
that  keeps  the  skin  so  pure  and  so  clean  that  it  never  looks 
unwholesome,  but  always  fair,  fresh  and  attractive.  It  is  not 
greasy  and  cannot  grow  hair. 

•  You  should  try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond   CREAM— Sold  by  all 
dealers,  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles  50c,  and  Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  tubes  25c. 
Write  let  Free  Samplet 


Ml 


WHITE 


I  See  Them  BEFORE  raying 

These  genis  are  chemical  white 
_ap|.l.lre»— L(  <>K  like  Diamond*. 
BUnd  ariti  ami  Are  diamond  testa. 
So  hard  they  easily  scratch  a  lite  and  will 
cat  glass.  Iirilliaiicy  guaranteed  S3  year*, 
nted  in  1-tK  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
uu  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  examination—  all 
t  prepaid  —  no  money  in  advance.  Write  today  fur 
uatrated   booklet,  special    prices   and    ring  meamire. 

VALLEY  GEM  CO..   734  Saks  Bldg..  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


WuRLlIZER I  FREE 
CATALOG 


suppu£s  t»£  us.  Gorr. 


282  Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color'Plates.  2561 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument.  Free 
Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

|j^l24  E.  4th  Ave..  Cincinnati      332  S  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


Questions — Answers 

{Concluded  from  page  33) 

States,  and,  in  the  appendix,  a  speech  by 
Senator  Cummins  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  and  a  speech  by  Senator 
Borah  against  its  passage.  If  you  have 
access  to  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  some  public  library, 
you  will  find  debates  on  the  single  term 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for 
March  n,  1912  (Senator  Works),  for 
August  ig  (Senator  Cummins) ,  for  Au- 
gust 20  (Senator  Borah),  and  for  August 
21  (Senator  Crawford).  You  will  note 
from  the  enclosed  that  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform  for  1912  contains  a  plank 
favoring  the  single  term. 

Progressive  Legislation 

Sitka,  Alaska. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  platform  upon 
which  I  have  been  elected  to  the  first 
Alaska  Legislature,  and  if  you  can  send 
me  any  literature  that  would  help  in 
framing  legislation  to  meet  the  promises 
of  this  platform,  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  it. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Senate 
Document,  No.  603,  Sixty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  "The  Code  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Rule,"  containing  a  compilation  of 
various  statutes  relating  to  the  people's 
rule  system  of  government  and  for  ter- 
minating the  abuses  of  political  machines, 
viz.:  An  Adequate  Registration  System; 
Secret  Ballot;  Direct  Primaries ;  Public- 
ity of  Campaign  Contributions ;  Corrupt 
Practices  Act;  Publicity  Pamphlets ;  Ini- 
tiative, Referendum,  and  Recall;  Des 
Moines  Plan  of  City  Government ;  Short 
Ballot,  etc. 

We  arc  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
Pure  Pood  Law  and  amendments  thereto, 
and  zve  have  requested  various  State 
officials  and  officers  of  organizations  to 
send  you  any  and  all  literature  which 
may  be  helpful  in  drafting  legislation 
in  line  with  the  platform  upon  which 
you  were  elected. 

Pages  to  Congress 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Will'  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  when 
the  pages  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
be  appointed,  and  also  how  many  will  be 
appointed?  I  would  also  like  to  know 
the  salary  they  receive  and  the  usual  age 
of  a  page. 

The  pages  in  the  Senate  are  appointed 
by  the  sergeant  at  arms.  They  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  age  of  twelve  and  serve 
for  four  years — until  they  reach  sixteen. 
There  are  sixteen  pages  in  the  Senate. 
About  eight  will  be  appointed  when  Con- 
gress convenes  in  the  fall.  The  pages  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  doorkeeper.  There  is  no 
definite  age  limit,  but  they  arc  all  boys  in 
the  early  teens.  There  are  forty-six  pages 
in  the  House,  all  of  whom  are  appointed 
with  the  beginning  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress; of  course  many  of  these  arc  re- 
appointments. The  pages  in  both  House 
and  Senate  are  paid  $2.50  a  day  while 
Congress  is  in  session. 

ilillllilllillllllll 


The  Jewelers  and  the 
Tariff 

Editor  Collier's  : 

MAY  we  sugpest  to  you  a  series  of 
articles  touching  upon  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  tariff  on  different 
businesses,  written  in  your  usual  inde- 
pendent manner,  without  regard  to  toes 
you  stepped  on,  politically?  For  instance, 
in  the  jewelry  business  a  disinterested  in- 
vestigator would  find  that  no  monopoly 
exists  anywhere,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
begin  business  without  interference  and 
maintain  same,  whether  large  or  small. 
He  would  find  the  effect  of  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  jewelry  on  department  stores, 
jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.,  in 
their  relations  with  hundreds  of  small 
manufacturers.  He  would  find  that  the 
fierce  competition  among  themselves  gave 
people  their  money's  worth  in  this  line. 
It  would  be  found  that  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  trade  were  only  prohibited 
from  importing  all  their  stuff  by  a  hair- 
line percentage.  An  article  on  each  of 
several  already  suffering  lines,  backed  by 
the  prestige  of  Collier's,  will,  without 
doubt,  give  the  people  at  large  an  educa- 
tion, and  you  will  be  gratefully  thanked 
and  perhaps  cordially  hated  by  those  con- 
cerned. Eugene  C.  Healy. 


One  of  These  Awaits 
You— FREE 

A  Sunshine  "Revelation  Box" 
containing  14  kinds  of  tempting 
biscuits  known  as 


Specialties 

|  each  distinctive  in  flavor  and  entirely 
I    different  from  any  other  biscuit  baked 

■  in  this  country. 

To  Get  Your  Sunshine 
"Revelation  Box" 

■  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
1  the  name  of  your  grocer  with  10c 
I  (stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  the  cost  of 
1  postage  and  packing  only,  and  we  will 
U  send  this  Sunshine  "Revelation  Box" 
1  of  biscuit  goodies,  FREE.  Or,  send 
1  your  own  and  your  grocer's  name  for 
1  our  Sunshine  "Taste  Box,"  containing 
p  5  kinds,  postpaid. 

[oose-W1les  Biscuit  (ompany 
Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
I    538  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


United 
States 
Tires 


Do  You  Polish  Your 
AUTOMOBILE  BODY 
with  EMERY  CLOTH? 


You  do  what  produces 

same  results,  if  you  use  oily  polishes  which  are 
largely  composed  of  mineral  oils.  The  sulphur  and 
mineral  salts  in  such  polishes  are  ruinous  to  thegums 
in  the  varnish,  causing  it  to  check  and  look  dull  in 
short  time.  Our  marvelous  vegetable  Orient  High 
Gloss  Polish  "Concentrate"  guaranteed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  varnish  renewers  and  preservers, 
producing  a  brilliant,  permanent  finish.  Strongest  pos- 
sible endorsement  from  Auto  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  owners.  3  pints  oily  kind  polishes 
cost  you  $1.80  to  $2.25.  To  introduce  we  will 
send  prepaid  concentrates  for  3  pints  our  polish 
for  Jl.    Must  satisfy  you  or  money  back. 

Orient  Chemical  Co.,  645  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Made  in 
many  styles. 
Never  shed 
hairs.  Outwear 
all  others.  Al- 
ways lather  a 
face  as  it  should 
be  and  help  to 
make  a  shave  a 
pleasure.  Meth- 
od by  which 
manufactured 
corrects  all  de- 
fects and  creates 
lowest  selling 
prices  ever  of- 
fered. 


Every  seller  of 
Whiting-Adams 
brushes  has 
them  or  will 
-  quickly  get  them 
|  if  required. 


HAIR  BRUSHES^ 


Because 
of  the  1 
splendid 
method  of 
construction 
used  and  un- 
f ailing  ex- 
cellence of 
material,  rec- 
ognized every- 
where as  the 
best. 


jonnLWHiiinn- 
J.  J.  flflams  Go. 


BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  all  kinds 
of  brushes  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Brush  manufac- 
turers for  over  100 
years  and  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


Like  a  clean  china  disk 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined  — the  delight 
woman's  heart— the  pride  of  every  housekeeper. 
Here's  that  famous  Refrigerator  witli  the  seam- 
less, scratchless  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confuse  tins  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with  paint 
or  enamel.  I  will  mail  you— free—  u  sample  of  Leonard 
Porcelain  that  will  quickly  show  you  the  difference. 
You  can't  sci  atch  it  even  with  a  knife.  It's  everlast- 
ing—  easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and  clean.  You'll 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

50  Styles— $18  up— Freight  Paid 

to  Ohio  ami  Mississippi  Rivers.  I  take  the  risk;  send 
for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and  I'll 
mail  my  booklet,  "Care  of  Refrigerators."  Every  woman 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

C.  H.  LEONARD,  President 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 

132  Clyde  Park  Ave  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (1' 


The  forf— 

in  the  World 


all  authorities 
agree — all  users  know.  You  will  know  it 
is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  soap  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  results  on  your  skin  and 
complexion  from  the  use  of 


Pure  Food 

(  Concluded  front  page  20  ) 

In  answer  to  the  first  question:  No.  It 
is  not  always  so.  The  "hardness"  of  water 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  mineral 
water  dissolved  therein.  This  usually 
takes  the  form  of  lime,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  make  a  suds,  forming  an  in- 
soluble lime  soap.  There  may  readily  be 
soft  well  water  and  hard  spring  water,  de- 
pending entirely  on  what  the  water  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  dissolve. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  there 
is  no  simple  test  to  pass  with  certainty 
upon  the  purity  of  any  given  sample  of 
water.  If  one  has  some  slight  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  a  simple  chemical  appa- 
ratus available.  Collier's  will  gladly  sub- 
mit a  list  of  books  giving  directions  for 
tests  upon  water. 

A  Move  in  the  Right  Direction 

/  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
article  which  appeared  in  Collier's  of  the 
22d  (February)  in  the  Pure  Food  Depart- 
ment, under  the  title  of  "Municipal  Cam- 
paigns." The  reference  to  coal-tar  (ani- 
line) colors  is  to  my  mind  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  I  believe  that  such 
colors  should  be  eliminated  from  food 
products. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  city,  Sacra- 
mento, was  the  first  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  these  dyes  should  not  be  used,  for  we 
succeeded  in  having  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting their  use  passed  some  time  ago. 
The  practice  has  not  entirely  been  wiped 
out,  for  it  is  hard  to  enforce  such  a  law 
in  the  face  of  Government  permission. 
But  we  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the 
public  through  our  various  civic  bodies, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
women's  clubs,  and  the  like,  and  the  as- 
sistance thus  gotten  has  been  a  great  help 
to  this  department. — G.  H.  P.  Lichthardt, 
Chemist  for  Board  of  Health,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


S  OAP 

15c  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented  , 


This  Is  a  Brickbat 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

IT  isn't  often  that  I  have  complaints  to 
make,  but  I  have  one  to  voice  at  this 
time  that  has  been  brewing  for  quite  a 
long  time.  This  applies  to  Collier's  in 
particular  and  newspapers  and  periodicals 
similarly  bound  in  general.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  sound  complaint,  and  a  very 
justifiable  query.  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
in  Sam  Hill  don't  you  print  all  of  an  arti- 
cle on  the  same  page,  or  if  too  long  for 
one  page,  why  is  it  not  continued  on  the 
next  page  following,  and  consecutive  pages 
until  completed  ? 

I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  in  print  a 
complaint  of  this  kind,  but  I  have  talked 
to  many  in  regard  to  it,  and  have  yet  to 
speak  to  man  or  woman,  who  reads  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  bound  in  the  form 
of  Collier's  and  others,  who  wasn't  on  the 
verge  of  the  most  virulent  profanity  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  subject,  owing 
to  the  custom  of  most  publishers  printing 
the  heading  of  an  article  on  one  page,  a 
few  paragraphs  on  the  next,  and  probably 
a  half  column  on  the  next  page  or  two 
following,  and,  if  you  are  very  fortunate, 
you  may  find  on  the  inside  of  the  last 
cover  the  balance  of  the  article  begun  in 
the  first  of  the  paper  (that  is,  if  it  isn't 
decided  to  continue  it  in  the  next  issue). 
Mixed  in  between  these  is  a  conglomera- 
tion of  other  subjects,  from  the  newest 
?nd  best  brand  of  dill  pickles  to  "Com- 
ments on  Congress,"  the  most  recent  graft 
expose  (if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  Collier's 
or  any  other  publication  to  be  issued  often 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  "latest"  in  the 
graft  market),  or  some  article  on  social 
and  economic  questions. 

To  rry  mind,  it  is  a  very  cheap,  clap- 
trap method  all  publishers  follow  in  at- 
tempting to  create  the  impression  that 
the  paper  has  more  in  it  than  it  really 
contains,  by  presenting  a  new  subject  to 
the  wondering  gaze  ?t  the  turn  of  every 
page;  and  probably  a  1'ttle  better  than  that 
if  the  articles  can  possibly  be  further 
hashed. 

Advertisements  are  all  right,  and  I 
enjoy  reading  them.  I  would  not  want 
to  read  a  paper  without  ads  in  it.  It 
would  not  be  nearly  so  interesting  to  me 
as  one  that  contains  plenty  of  wholesome 
ads,  such  as  appear  in  Collier's,  but  I  do 
contend  that  you  cannot  make  people  read 
ads,  whether  they  are  mixed  with  other 
reading  matter  or  not.  Rather,  it  will  dis- 
gust most  readers  so  that  they  will  not 
read  the  paper  at  all.  If  they  want  to 
read  ads  they  will  hunt  for  them. 

Howard  H.  Thompson. 


P 


DOGPESS 


Our  wonderful  nation  is  an  ever-growing,  ever-progressing 
one.  We  have  planned,  we  have  dug,  we  have  p'owed,  we 
have  builded,  we  have  mined,  we  have  made  and  we  have  sold. 
We  have  neither  inherited  our  wealth  nor  have  we  laid  tribute 
upon  weaker  nations.  But  behold!  We  are  the  richest  of 
them  all. 

Such  is  progress — the  spirit  that  has  made  this  nation  the 
leader  of  nations. 

Progress  demanded  sometning  to  replace  **OId  Dobbin,"  and  American 
genius  replied  with  the  first  crude  automobile.  This  evolved  into  the  modern 
motor  car,  powerful  and  massive — its  very  hugeness  making  it  swerve  and 
skid,  endangering  life.  So  Progress  demanded  a  safe-guard.  Came  the 
often-inadequate  metal  studs,  and  the  first  far-from-satisfactory  rubber  knobs. 
And  Progress  called  once  more. 

Then  was  invented  the  Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tire,  ihe  tire  that 
gave  a  real  protection  against  skidding,  an-all-to-be-desired  brake  control, 
and  a  much'inencased  mileage — truly  The  Tire  PerfectI 

And  Progress  looked,  and  was  pleased. 

THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Republic  Staggard  Tread.  Pat.  Sept.  1S-22.  1908. 


YOUR  reasons  for  buying  a  1913 
Mitchell  can  be  concentrated  in  one  sen- 
tence: it  proves  itself  the  most  reliable,  power- 
ful, complete  and  beautiful  car  in  the  moderate 
price  class. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  con- 
trol ;   Bosch  ignition ;   Rayfield  carburetor ;  Firestone 

demountable  rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk 
mohair  top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pres- 
sure; gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains;  and 
a  portable  electric  lamp  which  aho  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,  electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Prices 
F.O.B.  Racine 


Wheel  Base 

144-in   $2,500 

132-in   1,850 

120-in   1,500 


MOTOR 

7 -passenger  Six  60  H.  P.  4#x7  in. 

2  or  5-passenger  Six  50  H.  P.  4    x6  in. 

2  or  5-passenger  Four         40  H.  P.  4 '4x7  jn. 

For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest  Canadian  dealer,  write  to  us. 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches:    New  York   Philadelphia   Atlanta    Dallas    KansasCity    London  Paris 
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Good 

Teethkeepircg 

is  Invariably 
Reflected  in 

Good  teeth 
Good  health 
Good  spirits 
Good  completion 
Sunny  smiles 


MAKE  it  your  rule  to  visit  your 
dentist  twice  a  year.    Make  it 
your  unfailing  habit  each  night  and 
morning  to  use 


Prepared  for  almost  half  a  century  by  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

SAFETY  and  EFFICIENCY  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Dr.  Lyon's. 
Safety — freedom  from  grit  and  harmful  action;  a  property 
best  attested  by  four  generations  of  growing  popularity. 
Efficiency — its  power  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  polish 
the  teeth,  preventing  the  formation  of  tartar  and  the  be- 
ginning of  decay — to  keep  the  gums  hard  and  healthy — 
to  impart  a  lasting,  natural  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Dental  authorities  have  pronounced  Dr.  Lyon's  to  contain  every  ingredient 
necessary  to  good  teethkeeping — in  the  purest  form,  correctly  compounded. 
To  teach  your  children  the  habitual  use  of  Dr.  Lyon's  is  to  assure  them  a 
lifetime  of  perfect  teeth. 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  Jo  only  your  dentist  is  competent  to  do. 
Sold  Everywhere 


Jfc  


Something  Especially  Good 

Has  been  produced  in 

MAPLE  INE 

The  Flavor  de  Luxe 

It  is  a  pure,  vegetable  product 
that  makes  a  perfect  table  syrup 
by  adding  it  to  white  sugar  dis- 
solved in  water. 
It  combines  read- 
ily with  the  most 
delicate  ingredi- 
ents and  gives  a 
dainty,  delicious 
flavor  for  cakes, 
pastries,  candies 
and  desserts. 

Grocers  sell  it. 
2  ox.  bottle  35c  inCanada  50c) 
If  not.  write 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  E9,  Seattle,  Wash. 

2c  in  stamps  will  bring  our 
Booklet," Ma pleine  Dainties.11 


J*      Face  Powder  .^i 


NATURE.  SPEAKS 

as  Spring  advances  and  brings  promise  of  new  life 
and  recreation.  LABLACHE  tells  women  every- 
where how  to  keep  that  fair  complexion  and  the 
velvety  smoothness  of  youth. 
It  preserves  a  fine  com- 
plexion, restores  one 
that  has  faded 


Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  bi>  dan- 
gerous. Flesh. White, 
rink  or  Cream.  SOc. 
a  box  of  druirtrists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 


BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumers, Dept.  24 
125  Kingston  St. .Boston, Mass 


$92.50 — Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage  (1913 
Model ) ,  direct-f rom-f actory,  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect  our- 
selves from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days 
only.    Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly  in 
garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  ami  trouble.  Comes  ready  to 
set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directions 
furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and  seams  perma- 
nently tight.  Practically  indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Am- 
ple room  for  largest  car  and  all  equipment.  Hade  by  one  of  the 
largest  makers  nf  portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  sale  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings 
new  56-page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.  (100) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
633-683  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sauer's 

FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS, 


ARE  USED. 
BY  MORE 

HOUSEKEEPERS 
Than  Any  Other  Extracts 

in  the  United  States  for  flavoring  pur- 
poses. Pure  extract  of  fresh  ripe  fruits 
and  berries.  14  highest  American  and 
European   awards.    Endorsed  by  The 

Wesrfield  Book  of  Pure  Food.    Vanilla,  Lemon, 

etc.  —  10c  and  25c  —  At  grocers.  Write  now  for 
booklet  of   our  choice  cooking   recipes,  free. 


SAUER  CO.,  Mfgrs.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ELECTRICITY  in  One  Year 

A  thorough,  scientific  course.  Every 
detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
installation  and  testing.  20  years* 
reputation.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.    Ottens  Sept.  2ith. 

BLISS   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

70  lakoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LANGUAGES 


German — French — English 
I  tali  an— Spanish 

\nj  other  language  learned  quietly  \ 
uiW  br  either  the  Cylinder  or  Disc  ( 
tinaj.h.jne  Method  at  btrnie.  Write 
FREE  booklet  todar:  Eur  payment  pi 


of  La 


Building.  WOO  H'wa 


ices,  976  11  ■  .i 
4Mh  St.,  N.  Y. 


Editor  Bryan  and  the 
Patent-Medicine  Ad 


Editor  Collier's  : 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  been  glad  to  see  you  forcibly 
A  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Capper 
and  others  to  the  inconsistency  of  high 
personal  ideals  and  low  business  ideals 
in  the  matter  of  objectionable  advertis- 
ing they  help  foist  on  the  public. 

They  may  set  up  the  usual  subterfuges, 
including  the  one  that  "our  relations  with 
our  readers  are  impersonal ;  they  read 
the  advertising  just  as  they  would  a  cir- 
cular sent  them." 

But  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  "The  Commoner,"  cannot. 
Mr.  Bryan's  relations  with  his  readers  are 
absolutely  personal.  Thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  people — the  same  people  who 
rose  in  their  might  and  made  the  public- 
opinion-back-home  that  won  Mr.  Bryan's 
fight  at  Baltimore — subscribe  to  "The 
Commoner"  because  they  respect,  admire 
— even  adore  and  love — Mr.  Bryan.  In 
thousands  of  communities  they  read  "The 
Commoner"  for  the  personal  truth  of  this 
man  Bryan,  their  idol. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Bryan  do? 

He  advises  them  in  glaring  display  to 
buy  Bodi-Tone  to  cure  their  "rheuma- 
tism, stomach  trouble,  kidney,  liver,  and 
bladder  ailments,  uric  acid  diseases,  fe- 
male troubles,  bowel,  blood  and  skin  affec- 
tions, dropsy,  piles,  catarrh,  anemia,  sleep- 
lessness, la  grippe,  pains,  general  weak- 
ness, and  nervous  breakdown,"  "no  matter 
what  your  ailment  may  be,"  "no  matter 
how  old  you  are,  no  matter  how  long  you 
have  been  sick,  no  matter  what  you  have 
used  without  success,"  "we  don't  care 
what  doctors  have  told  you,"  etc. 

He  urges  them  to  write  Dr.  Frank  T. 
Lynott  of  Chicago,  whose  patent-medi- 
cine cures  "kidney  trouble,  bladder  trouble, 
and  rheumatism,"  etc. ;  and  to  Mark  H. 
Jackson  of  Syracuse,  who  will  cure  you 
of  rheumatism  for  a  dollar. 

Or  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Green's  Sons  for  cure 
of  dropsy,  to  Dr.  Cannady  for  eczema,  Dr. 
Blosser  for  catarrh,  or  to  Dr.  Whetzel 
for  asthma. 

Or  they  have  Mr.  Bryan's  recommenda- 
tion to  invest  your  money  with  H.  L. 
Barber  of  Chicago,  who  has  reams  of  oil- 
well  stocks  to  sell. 

It  is  a  light  issue  of  "The  Commoner" 
I  am  sending  ypu  containing  this  stuff. 
Take  a  dozen  issues  and  you  will  have  a 
pretty  good  catalogue  of  the  disreputable 
advertising  of  the  country. 

"For  a  handful  of  silver — " 

Yours  truly,   . 


Country  Up-in-Back 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

high  ridge.  But  she  felt  that  all  Gravelly 
was  expecting  her  to  ask,  was  waiting 
for  her  protests,  indignation,  demand 
for  an  explanation,  and  so  never  a 
word  would  she  say.  At  times  she  caught 
the  Smiley  child  also  looking  over  his 
book  with  a  bewildered  hopelessness.  Sev- 
eral times,  before  or  after  school,  the  in- 
fant tried  to  interest  Miss  Millie — once 
in  his  pony,  and  once  in  his  lunch,  and 
once  in  a  June  bug  that  they  happened  to 
see  simultaneously  crawling  over  the  path, 
but  Miss  Millie  was  serenely  unmoved. 

Then  down  the  trail  Miss  Millie  found 
herself  murmuring:  "It  is  a  shame!  If 
— if  only  I  had  met  him  in  some  other  not 
ridiculous  manner."  And  again  at  sup- 
per she  found  herself  listening  off  in  the 
warm,  soft-scented  dark,  for  the  patter  of 
a  pony's  feet  came  above  the  singing  river 
and  she  heard  a  friendly  hail  from  the 
store  to  some  familiar  voice  that  came 
back  equally  joyous. 

"Hello,  Smiley  Jim !" 

"Hello,  Old  Top!" 

That  was  all  except  the  odor  of  tobacco 
on  the  night  air. 

BUT  in  a  fortnight  Miss  Millie  found 
herself  fighting  a  great  curiosity.  To 
his  studies  the  Smiley  child  seemed  myste- 
riously indifferent.  He  did  amazingly 
well — that  was  a  fact.  As  he  assured  her : 
'  That  little  old  book  don't  stump  me 
none."  He  had  gone  far  beyond  "c-a-t" 
and  "r-a-t"  and  "b-a-t."  He  had 
spelled  "nephew"  and  "poison"  and  rat- 
tled off  readings  with  deliberate  but  non- 
chalant ease. 

"The  idea!"  sputtered  teacher  to  herself. 
"He  knows  every  word  of  it !  Some  day 
I'll  trap  him,  too !" 
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HAMBURG;^  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co. 
OVER  400 
SHIPS 


in  theWorld 
1210,000 
TONS 


The  Panama  Canal 
and  West  Indies 

f  See  the  Canal  before  its  completion ! 

LAST  TWO  CRUISES 

April  1 0  and  30  by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise. 
Duration  of  cruise 
16  Days — $145  and  up 

Also  weekly  sail  ngs  by  "Prinz"  steamers 
of  our  ATLAS  SERVICE. 

IMPERATOR 

Newest  and  largest  steamship  afloat. 
50,000  Tons.  919  ft.  long 

OF  THE 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

Sailing  from  Hamburg  on  her  maiden  trip  May 

24th,  due  in  New  York  May  3 1 . 
In  addition  to  the  well-known  fealures  of  modern 
ocean  steamers  there  will  be  a'great  Ritz  Carlton 
a  la  carte  Restaurant  and  Winter  Garden,  simi- 
lar in  arrangement  and  size  to  these  features  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York,  a  Grill  Room, 
Private  Dining  Rooms,  Pompeiian  Bath  and 
Swimming  Pool,  and  a  Gymnasium. 

Book  now    for  return  trip  leaving  June  7th. 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
North  Cape,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands 

From  Hamburg  during 

June,  July  and  August 

by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise,  Bismarck,  Meteor 
13  to  24  Days— $62.50  and  up 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  slating  cruise 

.HAMBURG -AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Chicago 

San  Francisco  JffiP  ft, 

St-  Louis  r<y 


How  To 
Make 
Good 
Pictures 


One  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of 
concise  photographic  information  for 
the  amateur,  written  in  simple  terms 
that  he  can  understand.  Full  treat- 
ment of  such  subjects  as  lenses,  the 
choice  of  a  camera,  outdoor  and  indoor 
photography,  home  portraiture,  flash- 
light work,  developing  (both  the  tank 
and  dark  room  methods),  printing 
with  gas  light,  printing-out  and  plati- 
num papers,  enlarging  and  lantern 
slide  making.  Seventy-four  half  tone 
illustrations,  thirty  lucid  diagrams. 

Price  with  card  board  cover,  25  cents,  at 
your  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Library 
edition,  cloth  cover,  with  four  genuine  photo- 
graphic illustrations  bound  in,  $1.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  ,  The  Kodak  CUt/, 


"Detachable"  Hose  Reel 

Can  be  easily  changed  from  one  faucet  to  another. 
Put  a  faucet  on  front  and  rear  of  house,  in  garage,  etc. 
Quickly  slipped  on  and  off  the  faucet.    Hose  se- 
curely attached  to  reel.    Easily  car- 
ied  about.    You  can  unreel  the 
hose  as  needed  with  the  water 
turned  on.    Reel  revolves  on 
the  faucet. 

Prevents  kinks  and 
twists  in  the  hose- 
makes  it  last  longer. 

Fire  Protection— ready 
for  instant  use  by  having 
a  special  faucet  in  kitchen  or  laun- 
iry.    Small  expense. 
Ask  your  hardware  <lculer  to  show  yon 

lie-  for  booklet  "Vvjul  things  for  lawn.' 

Specialty  Mfg.  Co. 
1047  Raymond  Ave,  St  Paul.Mnn. 
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These  Cheoues 

arc  accepted  for 
travel  bills  all^ 


over  tke 
'    world  /  ' 

You  can  pay  your  hotel  bills  with 
them;  buy  railway  and  steamship 
fares.  You  can  make  purchases 
with  them  in  the  principal  shops. 
And  you  can  cash  them  without 
charge  in  any  one  of  50,000  banks. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 

can  be  used  like  the  currency  of  the 
country  you  are  traveling  in,  and  are 
safe  to  carry.  Without  your  signature 
they  are  useless  to  a  thief.  They  are 
protected  against  crooks  by  the 
William  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency. 

" A. B. A. "Cheques  are  particularly  suitable 
for  American  travelers.  They  are  issued 
by  thousands  of  American  banks.  They 
are  the  only  travelers'  cheques  accepted, 
under  the  law,  in  payment  of  United 
States  Customs  duties. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Ask  for  booklet.  If  your  bank  is  not  yet 
supplied  with  "A.B.A."  Cheques,  write 
for  information  as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
New  York  City 


Insist 


United 
States 
Tires 


LAWYER 


A  Bachelor  of  Laws — An  LL.B. 

ONLY  LA  W  SCHOOL  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 

ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  in  tlic  I'nlled 
States  conferring  Uegrce  of  Bachelor  of  Imws-l.li.lt.— 
br  cnrreKpontlt'iife.  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  con- 
ducting standard  resInVlH  t-vhool  and  giving  same  In- 
struction, by  mail.  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
450  class. room  leclurcs  to  its  extension  stiiilentH. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  3-Year,  Unlversltj 
l  aw  Course,  by  mall,  having  an  ncliinl  faculty  of  over 
80  prominent  In w vers,  (3  of  whom  are  Asst.  United 
States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice.  ONLY  law 
school  in  existence  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory 
and  Public  Speaking,  in  conjunction  with  its  law  course. 

Direct  From  Lecture  Room  to  Student 

Is  the  way  we  teach  law.  Only  school  in  existence 
employing  this  method.  He  guarantee  lo  prepare 
our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations.  Highly  en- 
domed  and  recommended  l»y  (iov.  Officials,  Itusiness  Meu, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Illus- 
trated Prospectus.    Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  951  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


C  A  Best  Paying  Varieties 

«J"  I'ure-Bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkevs, 
Eggs,  Dug*  and  Incubators.  ALL  AT  LOW 
PRICES.  Send  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  re- 
liuhle  information  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  968,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Country  Up-in-Back 

;  Continued  from  page  36  ) 

But  to  ensnare  and  expose  the  Smiley 
child  meant  to  let  herself  down  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  up  to  which  she  now  felt 
he  gazed  with  admiring  if  quizzical  awe. 
Once  she  waylaid  the  widow's  Pete  and 
tried  to  learn  of  his  fellow  pupil.  But 
the  widow's  Pete  simply  grinned  up  at 
his  teacher. 

"C'n  he  read  and  write?  I  dunno.  He 
come  from  up-in-back,  and  they's  a  mighty 
hard  lot  up  in  that  brush  country.  He 
don't  talk  to  me  much — only  'cep'n  he  asts 
about  you." 

"Me?"    What  does  he  say,  Pete?" 

"Aw,  he  don't  say  much.  Only  he  of- 
fered me  four  bits  once  to  find  out  if  you 
ever  got  any  letters  from  fellers." 

"Pete!" 

"He  ast  me  what  you  did  Sundays.  He 
ast  me  what  you  did  nights.  He  ast  me 
to  ast  the  Chinaman  what  winder  was 
yours  down  at  the  hotel,  teacher." 

Teacher  parted  from  Pete  at  the  widow 
woman's  gate.  She  went  on  pale  and  with 
flashing  eye.  That  evening  she  did  not  sit 
in  the  big  window  over  Dinwiddie's  porch 
listening  to  the  Tuolumne  and  watching 
the  starlight  on  the  water.  She  put  out 
her  light  and  sat  back.  And  about  nine 
o'clock,  somewhere  off  in  the  leafy  dark- 
ness, she  heard  a — a — cuss  word. 

The  next  morning  she  stared  down 
from  her  desk  straight  and  hard  into  the 
new  pupil's  eye.  The  Smiley  child  did  not 
fl "r"*h.  Hp  mutter*^  on^e  ;nto  his  Geog- 
raphy, and  later,  while  teacher  was  listen- 
ina  to  the  widow's  Pete,  he  raised  his 
hand  solemnly. 

"Teacher  ?" 

"Yes — James?" 

"Is  Rhode  Island  the  island,  or  is  it  just 
the  name  of  the  town  on  the  island?" 

"Rhode  Island  is  a  State,  James." 

"He — I— I  reckoned  it  was  some  place 
in  Connecticut !" 

"Didn't  you  start  to  swear,  James?" 

"No.   Not  much.  Not  enough  to  flutter." 

"Resume  your  lesson,  James." 

Smiley  Jim  glowered  on  into  his  geog- 
raphy. He  cast  an  evil  eye  on  the  widow's 
Pete,  who  hung  ingratiatingly  almost  over 
teacher's  knee  and  struggled  with  the 
Third  Reader.  And  the  next  day  the 
widow's  Pete  disappeared. 

TEACHER  and  the  Smiley  child  faced 
each  other  solemnly  across  the  empty 
schoolroom.  The  silence  was  terrific. 
When  the  Smiley  child  moved  a  boot  it 
was  like  the  reverberation  of  artillery. 
She  made  him  recite  where  he  sat,  in- 
stead of  coming  forward  to  the  long 
bench,  and  Smiley  Jim  related,  with  all 
the  joyous  abandon  of  a  man  about  to  be 
hanged,  that  seven  and  four  made  eleven 
and  that  Cincinnati  was  in  Ohio. 

When  he  had  gone  out  to  his  broncho, 
teacher  gave  a  long  sigh  and  fled  down 
the  trail.  She  ate  her  lunch  palpitantly 
and  then  went  around  by  the  widow 
woman's.  Pete  was  under  the  pepper  tree. 
He  greeted  his  teacher  with  far-off  re- 
serve. The  widow  woman  was  washing 
down  at  the  main  ditch  cookhouse  as 
usual. 

"Peter,"  said  the  teacher,  "why  didn't 
you  come  to  school  this  morning?" 

"Oh — I?"  grinned  Pete — "I  was  kinda 
sick  this  mornin'." 

">T^.  v  n  weren't!    What  u'as  it?" 

"Oh — I — got  a  job  workin' !" 

"No,  you  haven't !" 

"Honest,  teacher !" 

TEACHER  took  the  widow's  Pete  by 
the  ear.  "Now,  tell  me.  Did  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  it?" 

"Naw,  I  guess  not.  I  was  sick,  or  some- 
thin'." 

"He  told  you  to  be!"  with  more  vigor 
on  the  ear. 
"Ouch  !" 

"He  did,  didn't  he?" 
"Ouch — wow!    He — just  said —  Ouch! 
Nothin'  much.    Wo — wow — teacher!" 
"What  was  it?" 

"Aw,  he  just  said  he'd  give  me  four  bits 
a  day  to  play  hookey  all  term,  and — and — 
Ouch !  And  if  I— didn't,  he'd  beat  the 
stuffin'  out  of  me!" 

"Peter,  is  that  true?" 

"Yes — but  don't  you  say  nothin'. 
He'll  throw  me  in  the  crick  if  I  holler — he 
said  so.  An'  you  went  and  pinched  my 
ear !" 

Teacher  had  gone  out  and  up  the  canon 
path.  She  went  with  a  determined  back- 
in-Illinois,  schoolma'amish  sort  of  way.' 
"I'll  resign  to-morrow — I  will.  But  first 
I'll  settle  with  that— that  Smiley— child !" 

Somehow  the  Smiley  child  looked  lone- 
some, waiting  on  the  schoolhouse  step  for 
teacher.  Five  weeks  of  it  now,  and  though 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Cambridge's  Experience  With  Tarvia 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  is  another 
Tarvia  town.'  Many  of  its  roads  have 
been  built  during  the  last  five  years  with 
"Tarvia  X"  or  treated  with  "Tarvia  B". 
The  streets  of  Cambridge  carry  an  enormous 
automobile  traffic  and  the  problem  of  main- 
taining adequate  road  surfaces  was  a  serious  one. 
During  1912  eight  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares which  had  been  built  with  "Tarvia  X" 
received  surface  treatments  with  "Tarvia  B" 
at  a  cost  of  2%c  per  square  yard. 
The  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Cambridge 
reports,  "This  treatment  not  only  preserves 
the  surface  of  the  road  from  raveling,  but 
renders  the  street  dustless  to  a  large  extent. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical 
way  to  care  for  tar  bound  macadam." 


In  later  years  it  will  be  found  that  additional 
annual  treatments  with  "Tarvia  B"  will  cost 
less  each  year.  Westfield,  N.  J.,  for  in- 
stance, found  that  roads  which  had  been  built 
with  Tarvia,  cost  as  little  as  1  %c  per  yard  per 
year  to  maintain  with  "Tarvia  B". 

Towns  which  experiment  with  Tarvia  get  the 
habit  and  in  time  settle  down  to  its  use  as  a 
matter  of  consistent  policy.  By  this  means 
they  reduce  their  road  costs  and  at  the  same 
time  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 

Tarvia  is  a  special  combination  of  refined  tars 
especially  prepared  for  road  use.  It  forms  a 
tough,  plastic  matrix  about  the  stone  and  prevents 
erosion  and  attrition.  It  is  not  a  palliative  but 
a  cure.  It  does  not  suppress  dust  so  much  as 
prevent  the  attrition  which  creates  dust.  Booklet 
on  request.  • 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago       Philadelphia       Boston       St.  Louie       Kansas  City       Cleveland4 -^rama  —  Lnp- 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Corey,  Ala.  ^^^q^^**" 

THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.  —  Montreal    Toronto    Winnipeg    Vancouver    St.  John,  N.  B.    Halifax,  N.  S. 


Protect  your 
furnishings 


K 


EMOVE  the  dirt  instead  of  rubbing 

it  in.    Collect  it — don't  distribute 

it  over  everything  in  the  room. 

It's  not  the  wear  so  much  as  'the  awful  accu- 
mulation of  dirt  and  dust  that  so  soon  makes 
your  rugs,  hangings  and  upholsteries  look 
grimy  and  positively  old. 

The  Duntley  is  the  cleaner  that  draws  all  the 
dirt  up  and  out  through  the  fabric.  No  mere 
suction  sweeper,  with  fan  or  blower — but  a 
positive  vacuum  pump.  No  matter  what  other 
method  you've  used,  you  will  be  astonished  to 
see  how  the  Duntley  brightens  and  freshens 
furnishings  you  think  are  clean. 

The  Duntley  cleans  and  protects  35,000  of  the 
finest  homes  in  America;  such  homes  as  these — 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Mme.  Nordica,  C.  K.  G.  Billings  and  Mrs. 
Harold  McCormick. 

Test  the  Duntley  in  your  own  home.  Settle 
the  cleaner  question  now  and  settle  it  right. 
Write  for  booklet  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

pneumatic 
cleaner: 

Universal  motor — alternating  or  direct  current  ivit/iout  change 

Duntley  Products  Co.,  1240  Cranberry  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  —  220  Filth  Ave..  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Maintenance  Company 

CHICAGO  — 400  North  American  Build- 
ing, Duntley  Products  Company 

PHILADELPHIA  — 4  Mint  Arcade, 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Maintenance  Company 

BOSTON  —  386  Bojiaton  Street,  Duntley 
Products  Company 

CLEVELAND  — 609  Swetland  Building, 
Duntley  Products  Company 


ST.  LOUIS— 1  822  Locust  St. ,  Corby  Supply  Co. 
PITTSBURGH  — 418  Wood  Street,  Union 

Electric  Company 
BUFFALO  — 37  Court   Street,  Robertson 

Cataract  Company 
SANFRANCISCO— Sutterrind  Stockton  Sts., 

San  Francisco  Comp.  Air  Cleaning  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES— 758  South  Hill  Street,  F. 

C.  Kingston  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS— L.  S.  Ayres  A  Company 


SEATTLE — 414  Union  St.,  Bentley  Vacuum 

Cleaner  Agency 
ROCHESTER— Wheeler  (in  -en  Electric  Co. 
PORTLAND,  ORE  — 473»£  Washington  St., 

W.  L.  Bentley  Company 
ATLANTA— 116 Fourth  National  Bank Bg., 

C.  J.  Daniel  Company 
UTICA— 39  Charlotte  St.,  M.  E.  Hooks  Co. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C— 791  Granville  St.,  The 

Duntley  Stores. 


Responsible  agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 
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$100 -$65 =$35 
That's  What  You  Save 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  investigate  the 
Pittsburgh  Visible  before  buying  a 
typewriter.  $35  is  a  good  piece  of  money 
to  save  on  a  single  purchase.  Vet  this 
machine  at  S65  actually  means  one-third 
less  in  cost  than  typewriters  not  one 
whit  more  efficient,  durable  or  finer 
appearing. 

We  sell  mostly  by  mail.  That  means  no 
salesmen's  salaries— small  branch-office 
expense.  Our  overhead  expenses  are 
small  and  our  organization  of  highest 
efficiency.  Is  there  small  wonder,  then, 
that  we  can  offer  the 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

at  such  a  modest  price?  We  also  have  a  unique  co- 
operative Belltllg  plan,  by  which  you  can  obtain  this 
machine  in  your  home  ami  at  the  same  time  save 
money.  Made  with  all  the  latest  iniy-ovements,  in- 
cluding back  spacer,  tabulator,  two-colt.,  ribbon.  Per- 
fect touch.  Quick  action.  Absolute  alignment.  Univer- 
sal keyboard,  ami  writing  always  visible. 

Detachable  Type  Basket 


Entire  keyboard  c-an  be  removed  as  a  unit.  This  affords 
quick  cleaning  of  type  and  keys;  also  best  way  of  getting 
at  working  parts  of  the  machine.  Save  $36  by  mailing 
the  coupon  now. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
Dept.  52,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dept.  52. 

Will  be  glad  to  know  how  I  can  become  owner  of  one 
of  your  machines. 


Street 
P.  O  


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  fur- 
nished by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast. 
Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars   and    special  offer. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  any- 
where in  the  TJ.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  in  advance, 
p  r  e  p  a  y   freight,  and  allow 
10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may  ride 
the  bicycle  and  put  it  to  any  test 
you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not 
perfectly  satisfied  or  don't  wish 
to  keep  the  bicycle  you  may  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
you  will  nut  be  out  <  ne  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  *«ftt7,BhtSe 

_  Inchest  grade 
icyle  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small  profit 
above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  110  to  $25 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manu- 
facturer's guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you 
receive  our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prim 
and  remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  »>»';  >'  '  »«>»  ; 

  beautiful  catalogue  alio 

st  udy  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  tow  pries  we  can 
make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower 
prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  aie  satisfied  with  $1 
profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Doalers,  you  can  sell 
our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  OUT  prices. 
Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  ut 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  »«  vh  *  '    Iuner  tubeB> 

 T  lamps,   ryrliMiH't >*rs,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  priced. 
DO  NOT  WAIT —  but  write  today  for  our  Larue  Vntaltrntt 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a   great   fund  of  in- 
teresting matter  and  useful  Information.    It  only  costs  a 
postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


QRAY MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


>  H.R  with  Complrt. 
k  Oirtfrt  read^t-*  instill 
'      *LSOA>iTC  36HP 


7$rr 


55 


Largest  Builders  of 

cycle  Motors  in 
the  World.  Over 
1,000  responsible 

dealers.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  responsi- 
ble concern.  Write  for  big  catalog— 
Cells  and  show:  you  all  about  these  high 
grade  motors  and  how  they  are  made. 
'  CRAY  MOTOR  to.,  iit  Orin  Ioto>  Kldir.,  lletroil.  Jlirh. 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping; 

If,-  Profit*  ROBERT  ESSEX,  well  known 
*la  *  lUlllo.  throughout  America  after  a 
QUARTER  CENTURY'S  experience  in  all  branches  of 
luuiltrv-keepinir.  tells  How  to  Make  Money  with  Hens. 
Show  Birds.  Market  Fowl.  How  to  Start  Right;  Avoid 
Loss.  Pictures  30  Poultry  Houses.  Describes  AMER- 
ICA'S LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROOD- 
ERS. Fanciers,  Farmers,  Beginners,  and  Experts  send 
for  free  catalogue.  Contains  it  all.  Address  nearest  office. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  kffSffifiatfB 


Country  Up-in-Back 

(  Continued  from  page  37  ) 

he  could  spell  C-A-T,  he  seemed  forlorn. 
Miss  Millie  tried  not  to  be  troubled  by 
this  as  she  went  severely  past  him  into  the 
school  and  to  her  desk,  where  she  rang 
the  bell. 

The  scholar  of  Gravelly  Gulch  came  in 
and  seated  himself.  He  looked  expect- 
antly and  patiently  at  teacher.  Teacher 
formed  her  lips  for  a  tempestuous  and  an- 
nihilating exposure  of  Smiley  Jim;  then 
her  lips  moved  and  she  was  saymg: 

"You  can  take  from  page  forty-eight 
to  fifty-four  for  reading  this  afternoon." 

"Yes'm,  teacher." 

Teacher  covered  her  hands  and  smoth- 
ered an  "O — oh !"  Then  she  looked  be- 
tween her  fingers.  The  Smiley  child  was 
industriously  hunting  for  page  forty-eight. 
"I'll  go  wild  this  afternoon,"  raged  teacher 
— "but  it'll  be  the  last!  The  hateful,  hor- 
rid lot  of  people — what  did  1  ever  come 
here  for?  But  I  did  need  the  money — and 
I  do  need  the  next  two  months' !" 

She  went  home  swiftly  at  four,  leaving 
the  Smiley  child  doing  sums  on  the  black- 
board, where  she  had  banished  him  ma- 
liciously. Gravelly's  schoolhouse  was  never 
locked,  so  this  was  easy.  As  she  went 
out  the  door  she  had  an  impression  that 
the  lone  scholar  was  casting  a  sidelong 
glance  at  her,  but  he  dutifully  copied  his 
arithmetic.  "He  can  stay  there  all  night !" 
whispered  teacher — "and  anyhow,  I'll  re- 
sign to-morrow!  He — he — looked  as  if  I 
was  pleased  to  be  alone  with  him — he — 
grinned  that  way !" 

SHE  talked  with  no  one  that  night.  Mrs. 
Dinwiddie  and  the  postmaster  on  the 
porch  gossiped  about  the  opening  of  the 
big  new  ditch.  For  four  days  the  water, 
led  from  the  upper  river,  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  reservoir  above  in  the  hills.  The 
new  dam  in  the  gulch  already  held  back 
ninety  feet  of  it,  and  May  rains  of  the 
high  Sierra  all  week  had  rolled  a  mighty 
flood  into  the  Tuolumne,  of  which  the  new 
ditch  got  its  share.  The  completion  of 
the  irrigation  works  had  been  the  only 
topic  of  late  in  Gravelly's  forgotten  camp. 
But  Miss  Stimson  excused  herself  early 
and  went  to  her  room.  And  she  closed 
the  blinds  with  a  stony  stare  out  in  the 
dark,  if  perchance  anyone  lingered  in  the 
yard.  She  was  going  to  resign  the  next 
day;  and  with  a  sigh,  in  the  silence  of 
her  chamber,  counted  up  the  cost  of  going 
back  to  San  Francisco. 

"And  I  oughtn't  to  leave  the  high  hills," 
she  murmured  ;  "the  doctors  said  a  year 
— one  whole  year — would  make  me  sound." 
And  then  she  cried  into  her  pillow  with 
some  mystery  of  wrath,  shame,  and  long- 
ing, wondering  if  a  sense  of  humor 
wouldn't  have  helped  her  through  it  all. 

And  when  she  awoke  the  sun — her  sun, 
life-giving  and  radiant — lay  on  her  hair; 
and  all  the  morning  magic  of  the  moun- 
tains lay  before  her  window.  On  the  last 
high  ridge,  bathing  the  glint  of  the  peaks, 
a  gray  robe  of  cloud  yet  lingered.  Miss 
Millie  could  not  find  the  chairman  when 
she  sought  him  at  the  store.  He  was 
somewhere  up-in-back  at  the  new  main 
ditch.  So,  somberly  and  with  tragic  de- 
termination, teacher  went  on  up  the  gulch 
to  the  little  gray  school. 

She  was  hardly  surprised  to  see  the 
door  open.  Of  course,  he  wouldn't  close 
it  when  he  got  tired  last  night  and  went 
away.  But  she  stepped  in  the  anteroom 
to  find  her  face  suddenly  growing  col- 
orless. 

There,  at  the  blackboard,  stood  Grav- 
elly's lone  scholar. 

Miss  Millie  contemplated  him  with  sud- 
den horror.  Then  she  hardened,  and  came 
on.  The  Smiley  child  looked  gravely  wan 
of  cheek  and  weary-limbed. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed 
teacher,  "that  you  stayed  here  all  night?" 

"You  told  me  to  stand  up  and  work 
examples  until — until — " 

SHE  gasped  :  "You  didn't  stand  there  all 
night — " 

"Not  quite.  Slept  a  little.  Right  there 
on  the  floor.  Somehow  couldn't  sleep 
much.  It  was  a  grand  night  for  figures, 
teacher.  Used  up  a  box  of  chalk,  though 
— but  look  at  'em — ain't  they  some  arith- 
metic, all  right?" 

Teacher  glanced  around  apathetically, 
so  she  assured  herself.  It  had  been  a 
grand  night  for  figures.  They  covered 
every  square  inch  of  the  sorry  old  black- 
board— figures  and  legends.  The  widow's 
Pete's  speller  lay  on  the  floor.  The  Smiley 
child  waved  a  hand  apologetically  gentle 
to  it. 

"I  reckon  I  did  some  lessons,  top.  Be- 
tween sleeps.    But  I  didn't  want  to  sleep 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


"YANKEE' 
TOOLS 

9?laJce  ^etteA 


QUESTION  :  "What  keeps  ihe 
bit  up  in  the  screw  :" 

ANSWER :  "A  spring  in  the 
handle  of  the  screw-driver !" 


THIS  is  the  new  Quick  Return 
"YANKEE"  No.l30-made 
with  a  spring  in  the  handle.  Be- 
cause of  the  spring,  the  screw  can 
be  driven  one-handed,  by  spiral 
movement  (as  illustrated),  while 
the  other  hand  supports  the  work. 

A  rapid,  handy,  labor-saving  tool  for  the 
man  with  many  screws  to  drive — because  the 
handle  moves  back  of  itself  for  the  next  push. 

"YANKEE"  Quick  Return 
Spiral  Ratchet  Screw-driver 

No.  130       Price,  $1.85 


iiip|i]ied  With  three  sizes  of  bit 
lor  count*  ramkbitr,  drilling,  ett 


Attachments  i 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

"'Yankee1  Tool  Book"  (free)  for 
householders  and  mechanics. 

AUTOMOUJL1STS:  Write  for  book- 
let, '"Yankee'  Tools  in  the  Garage.'* 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


®    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  ^ 

that  .I--HM  -  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 
For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo- Engraving  and  Tliree-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  ran 
become  succensful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Little  Giant  Electric  Cleaner 

Simple,  practical,  durable.    Easiest  to  operate, 
nmst  efficient,  yet  lowest  in  price.  Fifteen-year-tcsted 
high  grade  motor.    Every  part  carefully  constructed 
and  absolutely  guaranteed.    Cleans  the  whole  house — 
carpets,  rugs,  upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  pil- 
lows, curtains,  draperies,  hard  wood  floors,  etc.  Our 
special  introductory  factory-to-user  offer  will  Inter- 
est you.    Free  trial.    Sell  to  yourself  or  send 
it.  back.    Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


_A       OSBORNE  MFG.  CO. 
^  Dept.W.        Hastings,  Mich. 


A  Royal  Good  Time  at  Culver 

AH  that  a  boy's  heart  could  wish  for— every 
opportunity  to  attain  strength  of  body,  brain 
and  character,  and  a  vacation  of  unceasing 
pleasure  in  field  and  wood  and  on  the  water. 
A  Naval  School,  a  Cavalry  School,  and  a 
Woodcraft  School  under  Dan  Beard.  More 
about  this  near-to-nature  life  in  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogues— separate  one  for 
each  school.  State  which  you  desire. 
Address         THe  COMMANDANT 

Summer 
Schools 
Culver,  Indiana 

Canoeing  and  High  ~ 
Diving  on  Lake  J^p 

"  & 


■       _  TYPEWRITERS 

-«^S=.  FACTORY11  REBUILT 


Remington  No.  G  —  $3* 
Smith  Premier  IV©.  U  - 

Two  of  our  special  bargains.  Have  trade- 
mark and  guarantee  like  new  machine* 
Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearance.  Satisfai  linn  guaranteed.  We 
can  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  any  machine. 
BRANCH  STORES  IN  LKA DING  CITIES. 
Write  for  "  The  Typewriter's  Confession  **  und  catalog. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.*« 


COLLIER'S,    THE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


Agents  wanted 


Stop  !     Investigate  At  Once  !      New  Business  ! 

No  experience!  Bi&r  profit  making  photos  with  the  new 
One  Minute  Post  Card  Camera.  Takes  and  delivers 
finished  post  card  photos  in  one  minute  right  on  the 
spot.  No  plates,  films  or  dark  room.  Make  big  money 
everywhere,  traveling  or  at  hon  e.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  and  permanent  success.  Don't, 
delay!  Write  to-day  for  free  information.  The  One 
Minute  Camera  Company,  Department  S4.  Rand  McNally 
Building,  Chicago. 

Make  Good  Income  Selling  "Processed  Hosiery" 

to  friends.  Big  talking  points:  Only  hosiery  guaranteed 
one  year,  or  sold  on  free  trial.  Wonderful  "Dual  Process" 
gives  double  durability,  comfort,  style.  High  grade  prop- 
osition—cotton, lisle,  silk,  25  cents  to  $25.00  a  pair.  Write 
for  Selling  Outfit  Offer  No.  28.  Processed  Hosiery  Co., 
11  W.  S4th  Street,  New  York. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  71,  Chicago. 

Agents,  Salesmen,  Managers,  Big  Money  Daily, 

selling  our  Self-Heating  Sad  Iron.  Sells  almost  on  sight. 
Martin,  Tenn.,  sold  over  1200  dz.  Irons  in  1  yr.  Send  for 
big  colored  Circular,  full  size  and  interior  view  of  Iron. 
The  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.,  232  Wayne  Street,  Big  Prairie,  O. 

Agents— Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Starting 

right  away  on  a  most  attractive  proposition  ?  No  experi- 
ence required.  My  goods  are  snappy,  self-sellers  that  make 
and  hold  customers.  If  you  want  to  make  big  money  quick, 
write  me  today.     E.  M.  Davis,  B-'J  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

Agents:  Easily  Earn  A  Good  Weekly  Income  By 
selling  Nodarn  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  Direct  from  the 
mill  proposition.  Costs  less.  M.  Garwood  sold  2000  pair 
in  six  weeks.  Send  for  Free  Sample.  No  money  required. 
Nodarn  Hosiery  Mills.  Desk  A,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Manager  Wanted   In   Every  City  And  County 

to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new. 
permanent  demand;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address  Phoenix  Co..  45  West  34th  St..  New  York. 

Milk  Tester  "Inspector"  Is  The  Utmost  Practical 

household  article  at  present.  Protects  every  family  against 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  milk.  Retails  50c:  big  profits. 
Specialty  Co.,  Dept.  P,  072  Eagle  Ave.,  New  York. 

Men  Agents  Wanted.     If  You  Are  Selling  To 

men  you  want  our  quick  selling  big  profit  proposition  as 
a  side  line.  Write  for  full  information.  Wyoming  Mfg. 
Co..  22  Main  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 
Bilver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Sign   Agents,   Painters  —  Big  Profit  With  Our 

splendid  line  guaranteed  flexible  gold  sign  letters  and  trade 
emblems.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  samples. 
Eastern  Sign  Co.,  63  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Agents— Something  New— Fastest  Sellers  And 
quickest  repeaters  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  busi- 
ness. Sells  the  year  round.  Write  for  particulars. 
American  Products  Co.,  0703  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Sheet  Pic- 
tures, Luminous  Crucifixes,  Medallions  and  Photo  Plates  at 
very  lowest  prices.  Rejects  credited.  Samples  and  catalogue 
free.  30 days' credit.  Jas.  C.Bailey  Co..  Desk  E,  Chicago. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  37Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.Conn. 

Advertising  Stickers!  All  Kinds!  AH  Prices! 
Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morrow  Electric  Suction  Cleaner.  Efficient,  Con- 
venient, Reliable.  Powerful  machine.  Makes  housekeep- 
ing easy.  Fully  guaranteed.  $35.  Write  for  agents' terms. 
The  Morrow  Co..  109  Madison  St.,  Waukegan.  Illinois 


More  Money  Made  In  Brushes  Than  9  Out  Of  10 
agents'  sellers.  Our  brushes  satisfy.  Opportunity  to 
make  big  business  for  yourself.  Get  our  offer  now. 
Bridgeport  Brush  Co..  07  Kossuth  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Agents :    For      Everbrite "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Glass  Novelty  Co..  Marion.  Ind. 

Oil  Mop  Agents  Attention:  Our  New  Invention 

will  revolutionize  the  oil  mop  business.  Live  agents  will 
make  big  monev.  Quick  action  necessary.  F.  L.  Hurt 
B.  &  M.  Co.,  2255  S.'State  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted:  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 
Good  Pay  — short  hours  — prompt  action  wins  the  job. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  rights 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  1074,  Chicago. 


High 


GRADE  SALESMEN 


Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?  There's  No 
reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  book, 
"The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  1385  Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 


Salesmen— To  Call  On  Wholesale  And  Retail 

hardware,  druggists,  harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply 
houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot  and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line 
on  a  commission  basis;  pocket  samples.  We  help  you  sell 
our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products  Co.,  03-64 
Wade  Building,  Cleveland.  O.;  310  Continental  Life  Bldg., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Salesmen— Who  Know  They  Can  Sell  Meritorious 
Florida  land  that  will  stand  investigation.    Splendid  con- 
I  tracts  for  men  who  can  make  good.    Car-fare  allowed  pur- 
chasers. Palm  Beach  County  Land  Co.,  Box  373,  Stuart,  Fla. 


Boiler  Room  Specialty.     Leading  Manufacturer 

wants  exceptionally  high  grade  salesman  to  sell  $1(HI  spe- 
cialty to  large  power  plants.  Minimum  comm.,  $25  on 
I  each  sale.    "Specialty,"  885  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


where 
corn  * 
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MFAMIIY  Shoe  Stretcher 
r  rtmiL  i  For  Men  and  Women 

Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight  or 
ill  fitting  shoes.  Corns,  bunions,  callouses 
st"[,  hurling  .-mil  disappear  if  yon  remove  the  pressure 

« hieh  li  tin-  cause  ..f  nil  foot  trouble.    The  Improved 
Family  Shoe  Stretcher  is  a  scientific  device  (look 
at  the  picture)  which  by  simple  adjustment  distends  the 
wherever  necessary — produces  perfect  fit.  ease 
i.l  comfort  ami  makes  jour  shoes  wear  longer. 
Endorsed  by  doctors  aiiri  chiropodists.    W  rite 
TO-DAY  foi  free  booklet,  giving  full  infor- 

niatinn  with  list  of  best  things  tor  foot  comfort, 

THE  PEDICURE  CO.,  Dept. 83,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Country  Up-in-Back 

Continued  from  page  38) 

— teacher.  The  moonlight  came  in  here 
too  mighty  fine.  And.  besides,  you  said 
not  to  leave  until  you  told  me  to.  Sorteh 
boy-stood-on-the-burnin'  deck — only  it  got 
allfired  chilly  toward  mornin'.  \\  hat  do 
you  think  of  those  lessons?" 

Teacher  looked  steadily  at  him.  "You 
didn't  have  any  supper  or  breakfast,  of 
course  ?" 

"Don't  need  any.  What  I'm  after  is 
the  higher  life." 

Teacher  walked  to  her  desk.  "School  is 
dismissed,"  she  said.  "James,  you  may  go 
home  to  breakfast.  And — "  she  added, 
and  refused  to  look  nearer  Smiley  Jim 
than  the  top  of  the  ridge  out  the  window 
— "you  needn't  come  back.  I  shall  close 
the  term  to-morrow." 

Gravelly's  lone  pupil  started.  "Now, 
hold  on !" 

"You  may  go  home." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  home." 

"I  forbid  you  to  stay." 

The  Smiley  child  muttered  :  "They'll  fire 
you  if  you  don't  teach  me,  teacher."  Now 
he  was  the  suppliant,  for  teacher's  blue 
eyes  had  a  glint  he  had  not  seen  before. 
"What's  the  matter,  anyhow?" 

And  as  Smiley  Jim  stared  at  her  she 
turned  her  back — to  face  the  blackboard. 
And  there,  also  staring  at  her,  directly 
behind  her  desk,  was  the  fruit  of  the  lone 
scholar's  midnight  oil — or,  perhaps,  moon- 
lieht : 

"I  lOve  TeAchER.  i  LovE  tEAchEr. 
I  loVE  TeAchER." 

And  on  and  on  in  mystic  and  sprawling 
frescoes,  up  and  down  and  twisting  around 
rat  holes  and  rough  places  in  the  crum- 
bling old  board.  Sums  there  were,  too ; 
four  times  four,  and  nine  times  eight, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  erudition,  but 
mostly  in  the  chalky  smear : 

"i  lOvE  tEACher." 

Teacher  looked  at  them  silently.  Then 
ahead,  far  above  Smiley  Jim,  now  in  his 
seat,  out  through  the  door  at  the  sun- 
kissed  slope  of  the  Sierra. 

"School  is  dismissed,"  she  said  quietly, 
and  fell  at  once  to  an  absorbed  study  of 
the  "Manual  of  Pedagogy"  on  her  desk. 

"Well,  I'm  son'v-gun,"  murmured  Grav- 
elly's last  scholar  to  himself.  "I  shore 
am !" 

FIVE  minutes  of  silence  while  Smiley 
Jim  stared  at  the  shine  of  teacher's  hair 
as  her  white  hand  pressed  it.  Then  slowly 
he  got  to  his  feet.  "I  reckon  you  mean 
that?  God — that's  it?  I  guess  I  come 
it  pretty  raw,  didn't  I?  If  you  say  so,  I 
go.  Only — do  you  know — we  all  thought 
you  ought  to  stay  longer  in  the  hills.  And 
I  thought — just  me — that  some  day  I'd 
like  you  to  see  the  country  up-in-back. 
It's  a  right  lonesome  road,  but  pretty  all 
the  way.  If  you  could  see  the  flowers 
and  the  sunshine  in  the  country  up-in- 
back  !" 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  heard  his 
step,  then  the  jingle  of  his  spur  on  the 
doorstep.  She  knew  he  was  looking  at 
her,  framed  there  in  the  sunlight,  tall, 
giave,  with  his  whimsical  playing — 
through  the  corner  of  an  eye  she  saw  the 
light  on  his  lean,  burned  face. 

"And  you'll  go  back  to  Chicago,"  he 
went  on — "you  little  thing — you  oughtn't 
to  be  trailin'  around  anywhere  except  out 
where  it's  big  and  free  and  peaceful !" 
Then  he  came  in  swiftly,  the  light  of  a 
great  strength  on  his  face,  and  held  his 
hands  to  her.  "You  know  that?  Why, 
I  want  you — always  and  forever!" 

SHE  turned  a  face  to  him  from  which 
all  color  had  fled  save  faint  spots  on 
her  cheeks.  Then  pointed  her  finger  slowly 
to  the  door. 

"School  is  dismissed.-' 
And  then,  just  as  she  was  resuming  her 
"Manual  of  Pedagogy,"  she  saw  a  curious 
blankness  come  over  the  rising,  dogged 
passion  of  his  face.  Something  she  could 
not  interpret,  something  that  was  not 
fear,  and  yet  a  stealthy  undershoot  of 
horror  was  in  it.  Smiley  Jim's  head 
dropped  forward,  his  hand  uprose  for 
silence  ;  and  now  slowly  the  girl  heard. 

Afar  off,  hardly  a  sound  above  the 
rustle  of  the  oak  leaves,  the  rasp  of  the 
insects  in  the  dry  sunshine,  and  the  dis- 
tant music  of  the  river,  came  something 
like  the  tearing  of  a  cloth  that  might 
have  hung  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
Then  booming  to  a  faint  roar,  like  a  train 
that  had  passed  a  trestle,  then  on  in  that 
mysterious  splitting. 

Miss  Millie  noted  now  that  Smiley  Jim 
had  stolen  to  the  door.  He  was  looking 
off  up  Gravelly's  gulch.  Then  he  disap- 
peared.   She  saw  him  next  in  the  road, 

II 


What  did  you  pay  for  coal  last  winter? 
figure  it  up — then  divide  the  amount  by  two 
or  even  three — that  will  give  the  cost  for  next  winter,  pro- 
vided you  put  in  an  XJtiderfeed — either  Warm  Air  Furnace 
or  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Boiler.  And  the  difference  saved 
will  soon  pay  for  the  Underfeed.  Send  for  our  Free  Book 
and  we  will  convince  you,  as  we  have  thousands  of  others. 

THE 
PECK 


Economy  and  Efficiency  both  are  Under- 
feed certainties.  The  Underfeed  way  of 
burning  coal  insures  FOUR  big  savings: 

1.  Cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal — 
slack,  pea  or  buckwheat  sizes  —  which 
would  smother  fire  in  other  heaters,  are 
pumped  into  the  firepot  from  below,  burn 
perfectly  and  yield  in  the  Underfeed  more 
clean,  even  heat  than  highest  priced  coal 
burned  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2.  Smoke  and  gases  (representing  25$ 
to  40%  heat  value  of  coal),  which  go  to 
waste  up  chimneys  of  other  heaters,  must 
pass  through  the  fire,  are  consumed,  and 
make  more  heat. 

3.  In  the  Underfeed  the  fire  glow  plays 
upon  heat-responsive  clean  metal,  be- 
cause heating  surfaces  are  always  kept 
clean ;  in  other  heaters  the  fire  glow  is  upon 
soot-coated  surfaces  which  retard  heat. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Brefeld,  Tren- 
ton, III.,  writes:  "Last 
winter,  coldest  in  25  years, 
Underfeed  took  care  of  10 
rooms  for  us  for  $22  worth 
of  slack.  Fire  never  out 
from  Oct.  15  to  March  15." 
Dr.  W.  A.  Daugherty, 
Massillon,  O.,  writes: 
"My  Underfeed  Boiler — 
with  11  radiators — is  do- 
ing all  you  claim  for  it.  Is 
certainly  a  money  saver. 
Cost  me  only  $14  for  slack 
last  winter  " 


FURNACES 
BOILERS 


4.  Instead  of  being  blanketed  under 
fresh  coal,  live  coals  are  always  on  top 
close  to  the  heating  surfaces.  This  ex- 
plains the  even  Underfeed  temperature, 
while  top  feed  heaters 
invariably  show  less  heat 
after  fresh  fuel  is  added. 

The  Underfeed  is  the 
ONE  heater  builton  sci- 
entific principles  that, 
through  years  of  constant 
use,  has  fulfilled  every 
claim  of  its  makers. 
Hundreds  of  fac-simile 
testimonials  bear  enthu- 
siastic witness  to  the 
saving  qualities  of  the 
Underfeed.  Get  the  Underfeed  Book  for 
further  description  of  this  practical  money 
saving  heating  system. 

Write  for  FREE  Book,  eiving  full  information. 
Heating  plans  and  estimates  of  cost— free. 


The  Peck  -  Williamson  Co. 

328  West   Fifth   Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

r  UNDERFEED  \SSX^=Z 

[Indicate  by  X  Book  you  desire] 

Name  

Address  

Name  of  my  dealer  


If  he  does  live  in  an  ALADDIN  HOUSE, 

perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  it  and  to  look  it  over.  Aladdin  houses  are  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  country.  Practically  every  community  has  an  Aladdin  cus- 
tomer who  is  proud  of  his  home,  proud  of  his  judgment  and  glad  to  show  his  house. 

Write  us;  we  will  send  you  a  hundred  page  book  showing  the  finest 
collection  of  modern  and  artistic  houses  and  bungalows  ever  gath- 
ered together.  Prices  from  $100  to  $2000  representing  when 
erected  houses  that  sell  for  $8000.   Send  stamps  today  for  catalog  C. 

North  American  Construction  Co.,  271  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to| 
I  success,  for  memory  is  power.  Besuccess- 
,  ful  —  Stop  Forgetting! 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 

makes  you  "Forget  Proof,  "  develops  will, 
self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
^  Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Remember"— 
faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure 
|  FREE,my$2  DeLuxe  book.  "How  toSpeakin  Public.'* 
I  Dickson  Memory  School    771  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago 


Leading  Law 
School  in  Cor- 
respondence 

Instruction 
Est.  1892 


the 


Bar.  Three  '  ourses : 
College,  Post-Graduate  aDd  Business  Law. 
Classes  begin  each  moDth.  Send  for  catalog  giving 
rules  tor  ad-m^sion  to  the  i-ar  of  th-  several  States. 

The  Greatest  Correspondence  Law  School  in  the  World 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
505  Keaper  Block,  Chicago 


Learn  Trapshooting 

THE  SPORT  ALLURING 

The  Most  Fascinating  Outdoor  Recreation 

Quickly  Develops 
Amateurs  Into 
Experts 


nrUAPSHOOTING  supplies 
*   the  coveted  chance  to  learn  to  shoot 
safely  and  satisfactorily.    It  regards  no    SEN D  for  FACE 
game  laws,  "closed"  seasons  nor  game  pre-    booklkt  contaio- 
serves.  The  "clay  birds"  fly  every  day  and 
afford  Opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  ex- 
pertness  and  achievement  of  notable  victories 
at  the  traps,  and  later,  in  marsh  or  field. 

Ask  for  "Sport  Alluring"  Booklet  No.  218  winners,  and  "Hints  to  Beginners.  ' 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA  I 


enthusi 

11  of  Trapshooting. 
pictures  of  famous  shoot- 
promii 

Willis,  special  trophies  donated  to 
id  "Hints  to  ~ 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


The  best  system  for  beginners  ;  a  post-graduate  course  for 
Stenographers.  Highest  world's  records  for  spent  ami  ac- 
curary  ami  a  greater  number  of  court  reporters  than  any 
other  system  in  the  last  seven  years.  Instruction  by 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  FREE  catalog 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
W.  L.  James.  Chief  Instructor 
Dept.  74,  Schiller  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


My  T'lai  lic.il  svstem  of  pera  -nril  Indl>  Mtl:il  (f 
lessnoa  by  mail  will  develop  v. on-  talent.  Fiffe-  n 
years  ■UCOMlfUl  w<>rk  far  ne«*paperB  and  mapi   /  * 
zines  nualir.es  me  totea.-h  you.  C»pT  thil  sketch  W& 
-f  Provident  WUP-"      '  »»-  -»•••   «  F- 
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(ion  of  drawing  shown 

TheLandon  School 

UN  Schotield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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COLLIER'S,    T  H  E    NATIO  N  A  L    WEEK  L  Y 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT   MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING    THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Real  estate 


For  motorists 


Get  Your  Home  In  The  Northwest  United  States. 

Locate  adjacent  l<>  Northern  P;icific  Ry—  the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prize 
cattle  and  crops.  Stay  near  home  markets;  quick  transpor- 
tation; close  to  tfood  neighbors  and  jrood  schools;  no  isolated 
pioneering.  Free  V.  S.  Government  homestead  land;  state 
land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  OFOp 
payment  plan.  Write  quirk  for  free  literature  about  these 
"prosperity  States  of  America"-  say  what  state  most  inter- 
ests vou.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  .1.  Hricker,  Gen  1  Immi- 
gration Agt.,  253  Northern  Pacific  Hldg.,  St.  I'anl,  Minn. 

Go  South  And  Prosper— The  Greatest  Opportu- 
nities in  America  are  offered  by  Southeastern  States. 
Fortunes  made  from  truck,  fr..it,  poultry,  cattle,  dairying 
and  general  farming.  Land  $1")  an  acre  up.  Climatic 
and  living  conditions  ideal.  Farm  lists,  "Southern  Field" 
magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  D  Hi,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Sale:  High  Grade  Irrigated  8  Year  Old  Apple 

on-hard  on  Nob  Hill,  North  Yakima,  Wash.  Valuable 
suburban  property.  House,  barn,  packing  house.  Two 
trolley  lines  near.  Best  transportation  facilities.  L.  L.  Post, 
HUtil  Marquette  Blag.,  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA 
Dairying  In  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is  A  Very 

profitable  business.  One  acre  keeps  a  milch  cow  and  she 
earns  you  §1(1  a  month.  Expensive  shelter  unnecessary. 
Land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms.  New  book  "Dairying 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley"  free.  C.  L.  Se  graves,  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent,  AT&SF  Ry.,  1841  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Free  Literature  Will  Be  Sent  To  Any  One  In- 
terested in  the  wonderful  Sacramento  Valley,  the  richest 
valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities;  thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the  man 
wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  Write 
to  a  public  organization  that  gives  reliable  information. 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association,  S'lO  2nd 
Street,  Sacramento,  California. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Where  to  go,  hotels,  tours 

Sydney  Short  Line-  San  Francisco  to  Australia, 

]*)  days,  via  Honolulu  and  Samoa,  the  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant route,  winter  or  summer.  Splendid  10,000  ton  steam- 
ers (classed  by  British  Lloyds  100  Al).  $110  Honolulu- 
first-class  round  trip — Sydney  $800.  Round  the  World  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc., 
$liO0  1st;  $3NI)  2nd -Stop-overs.  Visiting  five  continents 
and  great  cities  of  the  world.  Honolulu— Mar.  11,  25, 
Apl  8,  etc.  Sydney  via  Honolulu  Mar.  11,  Apl  8,  etc  Send 
for  folder.  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Typewriters-office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 
\i  to  Vj»  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less) — rented  anywhere — 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1S92),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Save  65%  To  SB%  Of  Manufacturers'  Prices  On 

Typewriters,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons, — all  other 
makes.  Guaranteed  2  yrs.  500  typewriters .  110  to  $15.  Send 
for  cat.   Dept.(>4,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Typewriters— All   Makes,   Lowest  Prices.  Big 

volume  of  business  and  cash  terms  enable  us  to  undersell. 
Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods,01i vers, etc.. $10 up.  Fully- 
guaranteed.  YoungTypewriterCo.,i:iOttawaBldg., Chicago. 

You  Need  A  Typewriter,  Write  For  Our  Bargain 

sheet  of  the  finest  Rebuilt  Typewriters  ever  offered,  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices.  The  M.  &  M.  Typewriter  Co., 
120  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  I*. 
Schools.  643  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. 

Full  Directions  For  Writing  And  Selling  Motion  Pic- 
ture Plays.  5(J  pp.,  50c  (silver).  Expert  Writer  says:  "'Con- 
sider it  exceptionally  good,  and  very  much  to  the  point.'" 
Edition  nearlyexhausted:  orderquick.  BoxT4,Manlius,N. Y. 

Instruction  correspondence 


Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  eourses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Raltimore,  Md. 

DlE  MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 

We   Are   Equipped  To   Make   Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa. 


Window  trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming.  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthlv  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  K neuter  School,  ;m  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


m>arBE£OREYouBuy 

Processed  Hosiery" 


DURABILITY   Doubled,  ...  .  „m„„ 

COMFORT     Absolute    "  5  .<?'''" 
TEXTURE    Beautiful""*    DUAL  Process 

Six  pair  in  a  Sanita-seal  Packet  sent  without 
charge  to  convince  you.  Order  any  style  from 
our  free  catalog.  'Hook  of  Stockings." 

Soldiers*  uniforms  have  been  processed  to  stop 
bullets.    A'oir  comes  "Protested  Hosiery,"  Try 
it — eel  rid  of  holes  and  'drop  stitch"  troubles. 
For  Men,  Women,  Children.   Cotton,  wool,  lisle,  cashmere, 
silk.  All  colors,  plain  and  embroidered.  2Sc  to  $25.00  a  pair. 

LADY  WANTED  -,.r:^~.nZ'  r^'™. 


PROCESSED  HOSIERY  CO.,  11  -"N"  West  34th  SL,  New  York 


Instant  Auto  Clinch  Patch  Outfit.     Instead  Of 

putting  in  a  new  inner  tube,  instantly  repair  thr  puncture 
and  go  on  your  way.  It's  easy  with  the  Instant  Auto 
Clinch  Patch  Outfit.  Costs  only  $2.5(1  and  will  repair  ten 
punctures.  Small  patches  perfectly  seal  punctures  up  to 
half  inch;  large  patches  up  to  an  inch.  Patches  are  made 
Of  specially  prepared  vulcanizing  rubber.  One  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tube  and  one  on  the  out  are  firmly  clinched  to 

gether 1  ake  an  absolutely  air-tight  repair.  Done  easilj 

and  quickly.  The  running  beat  of  the  tire  does  the  vul- 
canizing. To  show  the  outfit  is  to  sell  it.  Good  profit. 
Write  for  terms.  Utility  Home  &  Auto  Supply  Co.. 
Western  Springs,  111. 

1913  Cadillac  Power  Tire  Pump.    Metal  Piston 

with  piston  rings.  Drop  forged  Crank.  Aluminum  Case. 
Built  like  a  motor.  Write  for  description.  Troy  Auto 
Specialty  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Business  builders 


Adding  Machine  Bargain!!    Nine-Column,  Fully 

equipped  Burroughs,  for  any  straight  adding  or  tabulating 
figure  work,  regularly  .$375,  now  $25(1  because  slightly  used 
as  demonstrating  sample.  <  Jood  as  new.  Similar  machines 
in  use  after  lit  years  steady  service.  Adds  to  $9, !)!)<>, 99!I.!I9. 
Has  10J£"  typewriter  carriage,  total,  subtotal,  repeat,  non- 
add,  correction  and  separate  column  correction  keys  and 
visible  adding  dials.  Regular  Burroughs  guarantee  and 
pledge  of  continuous  service.  Write  quick  for  free  dem- 
onstration without  cost  or  obligation.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  100  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

MUSIC  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

Music  Lessons  At  Home.    "O.  K."  — Paderewski, 

Emit  Saner,  Damroseh,  Sousa,  and  oilier  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Do  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers— learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  weekly  lessons.  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers'  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  80-page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  for 
it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  You  owe  it  to  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Siegel-Myers  Cor.  Sc  hool  of  Music,  Dept.  80S,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Miscellaneous 


Elgin  Watches-$2  A  Month.     Why  Not  Buy 

your  Elgin  Watch  now  while  you  can  get  it  at  a  special 
price  and  on  such  easy  monthly  payments  that  you'll 
never  miss  the  money!  This  month  we  will  sell  you  a  $20 
11  jewel  Elgin  in  25  year  gold  case  for  $l(i.50  or  a  fine 
$:10  17  jewel  Elgin  in  25  year  gold  case  for  only  .$19. T5, 
no  money  down,  sent  subject  to  your  approval.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog.  We  are  the  largest  Watch  House  in 
America  and  trust  honest  people  everywhere.  Harris- 
Goar  Company,  Dept..  772.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Old  Books  Are  Valuable  And  Are  Often  Dis- 
covered in  your  attic.  An  old  Bible  brings  $54,1100  at 
auction.  I  have  just  published  a  list  of  1000  books  that 
are  worth  from  $50  to  $50,000.  Better  send  me  a  dime  and 
see  if  you  have  any.    W.  H.  Parker,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues. Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Kree.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44.  Chicago. 

Tricks— Tricks— Tricks.     Largest  Assortment  Of 

tricks,  jokes  and  novelties  in  the  world.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  C. . I.  Felsman,  Chicago.  104  N.Clark 
St.,  (Main  Store).    115  S.  State  St.,  (Palmer  House  Lobby). 

Patents,  patent  attorneys 

Patents  Worth  Money.     For  Books  That  Tell 

What  patents  bring  Most  Money,  and  Why.  Send  10 
cents  postage  to  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E12,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.    Established  1869. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  $100.00  For  Dime  1894  S.  Mint.  $100 

for  certain  1853  half  Del.,  etc.  We  pay  highest  cash  pre- 
miums on  thousands  of  coins  and  hills  dated  to  1912. 
Send  stamp  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  The 
Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas.    Dept.  C.    Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 

Business  opportunities 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  rtnul^cry  fur  life.  Learn  tin*  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  fur  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  State  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Collections 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $2lK»,U(Ki  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Hook,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke.  77  Com.  Nat.  Hank  Hldg..  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Everybody   Should  Carry  a  Loose   Leaf  Memo 

bonk.  Why?  Because  It  Ls economic.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  SJ5c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81H  E.  I35tll  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Motor  Boat  Deluxe 

The  new  :il-foot  Motor  Boat  Deluxe— absolutely  the  last 


,ord  in  open  boat  style.  The 
peer  of  any  automobile  at  half 
the  cost.    Nochauffeur.  No 
license.  No  tire  trouble.  No 
dust,  nothing  but  the  biggest 
summer    of   health  -  giving 
pleasure  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily.   You  can  run  this  boat, 
so  can  your  boy  or  girl.  Send 
stamp  for  catalog.    60  dif- 
ferent models  to  select  from, 
and  a,*  low  as  $18. 
H  MUflE  -  THI  SCOTT  -  SlIKLL 
JLAkt-.  BOAT  COMPANY 
■  L on,  Michigan  Box  H4 


paying  our 


For  36  yraie  w>  have 

the    highest    returns    consilient    *iid  conservati 
metho.lt.     First   mortgage   loans  of   $'.'00  and 
which  we  can  levonimeud  after  tlie  most  ibwotl 
Personal  inTt-ttigition.    Flcaee  ask  for  Lota  List  No.  7 
~    Jftcates  of  Deposit  also  for  savin?  in  vest  o 


PERKINS  X.  CO 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  .re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Country  Up-in-Back 

{Concluded  from  page  39) 

staring,  listening ;  then  saw  him  vanish 
like  an  Indian  behind  the  building. 

And  on  now,  breaking  suddenly  to  a 
howl  that  was  echoing  in  all  the  gorges, 
the  noise  swept  down  the  mountain.  The 
girl  was  running  to  the  door,  impelled 
by  panic  she  could  not  quell.  When  she 
reached  the  dead  grass  it  seemed  as  if 
earth  and  sky  were  thundering  to  grapple 
one  another,  as  if  the  dry  oak  leaves  were 
thrilling  with  some  intolerable  tension. 
She  found  herself  staring  at  the  sunlit 
hills  on  either  side,  at  the  glint  of  the 
river ;  and  now  she  was  stunned  by  the 
tumult. 

Then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
moving  through  the  flicker  of  the  trees. 
Upstream,  above  the  bowlders,  a  gray, 
troubled  mass  shot  here  and  there  with 
tall  firs  and  pines  tumbling  headlong  be- 
fore it,  filling  all  the  narrow  canon  of  the 
Tuolumne.  A  smother  of  dust,  a  flash  of 
white,  wild  water  was  before  it ;  and  the 
sound  was  as  if  the  hills  had  fallen. 

The  lunge  of  a  pony's  hot  shoulder 
struck  her,  she  was  whirled  up,  and  the 
next  leap  of  the  horse  threw  her  in  the 
arms  of  Smiley  Jim.  He  turned  his  head, 
so  close  that  her  breath  was  on  his  cheek, 
looking  hack  sharply,  and  he  was  mut- 
tering : 

"The  main  ditch  dam  went  out — cloud- 
burst took  it  sure.  Now,  you  hold  to  me 
—  hold — for  A'mighty  hold!  If  it  hits  us 
and  the  cayuse  falls,  hold — hold — " 

SHE  clung  to  his  neck,  looking  up  at  the 
hot  sky.  feeling  the  plunges  of  the  horse 
iii  the  brush,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Jim's 
riata,  the  dust  stinging  down  on  her — 
then  closed  her  eyes,  for  it  seemed  that 
the  yelling  devils  of  the  flood  were  on 
them.  The  pony  stumbled,  fell.  She 
knew  as  they  went  down  that  Smiley  Jim's 
arm  was  protecting  her,  that  now  he  was 
carrying  her;  and  then,  to  their  waists, 
the  dirty,  yellow  water  raced.  But  they 
were  out  of  it  as  Jim  fought  on.  She 
found  herself  against  the  shelter  of  a 
bowlder,  holding  to  his  hand,  and  they 
both  stared  down  to  where  a  sea  of  yel- 
low foam,  plunging  logs,  and  drift  had 
wiped  Gravelly's  last  school  from  the 
earth.  Teacher  sat  down  and  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  giddy  whirl  filling 
the  canon. 

When  she  opened  them.  Smiley  Jim,  at 
her  feet,  was  tracing  in  the  red  dust  with 
his  riata  butt.  Then  he  reached  slowly 
across  her  knees  to  take  her  hands,  and 
closed  his  own  gently  over  them.  "Look," 
murmured  the  Smiley  child — "I  want  you 
to  say  if  this  is  my  last  lesson?" 

Teacher  leaned  to  read  what  he  had 
written — and  smiled,  and  nodded,  with 
tcar-filled  eyes  turned  to  the  sky  above 
the  country  up-in-back. 

1  LOVE  TEACHER  Jim  bad  spelled 
in  the  dust.  And  with  her  finger  Miss 
Millie  spelled  below  it  her  answer. 
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Agents  wanted 

Agents!     Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money 

selling  greatest  household  necessity  of  this  age.  A  time, 
labor  and  money  saver  never  equaled.  Biggest  thing  in 
sight.  No  experience  necessary.  Easy,  pleasant  work. 
All  or  spare  time.  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Dept.  294,  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Amazing  Profits.  Gliding  Casters.  New.  No  Rollers; 

homes  buy  (i  to  40  sets,  hotels  511  to  500;  any  one  can  at- 
tach; noiseless;  won't  scratch  floors;  save  carpets  and  fur- 
niture; costs  3c,  sells  10c  to  25c;  exclusive  territory;  sam- 
ple 4c.    Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  SOB  Warren  St..  New  York. 

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  Li  nro  Line.  Coffee, Flavorings.Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  1:15  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10  Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Little    Giant    Lift   And    Force    Pump.  Saves 

plumber's  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 
41  Park  Row,  Nt-w  York. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  1H  to  70.  $.",00  '  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Guaranteed  by 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

We   Furnish   You  Capital   To   Run  Profitable 

business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative 
and  sell  high  grade  custom  made  shirts,  also  guaranteed 
sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckties,  direct  to  homes. 
Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Department  24,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Umbrella  Identifier.     Just  Patented.  Owner's 

name,  address  and  'phone  number  on  rod  of  umbrella. 
Aluminum  holder,  celluloid  cover.  Exclusive.  Sells  every 
man  or  woman.  Big  profit.  Particulars  free.  Sample  25c. 
Wilson  Mfg.  Co.,  122!)  Main,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Carpet  Sweeper 

style,  straight  from  carpet  sweeper  manufacturers  of  1:1 
years'  standing  and  world  wide  reputation.  Sells  on  2 
minute  demonstration  to  any  housewife  for  $7.50.  Weighs 
7  pounds,  5  inches  high,  13  inches  long.  Runs  easy  as  a 
carpet  sweeper  and  like  one.  Write  for  agents'  terms. 
National  Sweeper  Co.,  lti  Laurel  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Agents.     Either  Sex.     Wonderful  Opportunity. 

Enormous  profits  being  made.  Will  give  exclusive  rights 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing,  and  dusting  mop. 
Record  breaker.    Duncan  Bros.,  21109  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents  — You  Can't  Make  A  Cent  With  The  Best 

line  of  new  specialties  unless  you  handle  the  "Nu-Pantz" 
Creaser,  "Nu-Life"  Vacuum  Massage  Machine,  Economy 
Shoe  Cleaner,  New  Idea  Hose  Supporter,  etc.  Permanent 
business — Steady  Income.  Samples  on  approval.  Address 
Modern  Specialty  Co.,  "C"  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Why  Not  Build  Up  A  Business  Of  Your  Own? 

U.  S.  Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers  easily  sell  everywhere. 
Immense  profits.  Protected  territory  to  local  and  State  rep- 
resentatives.    United  Mfg.  Co.,  1011  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 

You   Can  Make  $  $  $  $  As  Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save 
consumer  80"T.  Permanent  business.  Big  profits.  Free 
Sample.    Pitkin  &  Co.,  115  Redd  St..  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.    C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Agents. Male  And  Female.  Success  Assured  Selling 

unique  line  of  Embroidered  Novelties,  Art  Linens,  Ladies 
Wearing  Apparel,  etc.  Profits  abundant.  Big  free  catalog 
tellsall.   Raphael  Imp.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.C,  605  B'way.N  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  — Agents  And  Salesmen  Wanted 

to  represent  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of 
"Novelty  Signs,"  Changeable  Signs,  Window  Letters  & 
Sign  Makers,  5000  Varieties.  Enormous  Demand.  Big 
Profits.    Sullivan  Co.,  1237  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents— Make   More  Money 

selling  latest  improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Territory.  It's  worth  investi- 
gating.   Write  today.    Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  A-23,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Agents!    Portraits,  35c;    Frames,    15c;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  1c.  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co..  Dept.  2366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi- 
tion in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

High-grade  salesmen 

Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  201)  new  tailoring  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  his 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free— samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent's 
own  name.  No  experience  necessary.  Send  no  money— 
only  your  name  ami  address  today.  We  need  men  inime- 
diately.  Reliable  Tailoring  Company,  548  Reliable  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Ill  

Risk  A  Cent.    Make  Big  Money.    Send  A  Postal 

for  new  proposition.  We  want  150  new  tailoring  sales- 
men. Every  garment  union  made.  Express  prepaid. 
Your  own  sample  suit  at  less  than  wholesale  price— pay 
for  it  out  of  your  commissions.  We  back  you.  No  capital 
needed.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  samples— free 
outfit  — full  and  complete  instructions  to  start  at  large 
salary  at  once.  Regal  Tailoring  Co.,  489  Regal  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Income   Insurance ;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  iO, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Wanted :  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $8.00  to 
sr.Min.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St..  Chicago. 


BIG  MONEY  WITH  OUR 
Diamond  Post  Card  Gun 

Takes  Photo  Post  Cards  and  ButtoM 
without  plates;  finished  on  the  spot  in  one- 
8c  Profit  j\  half  minute.  Experience  unnecessary.  NO 
Every  9  dark  room  required.    Circ.  mailed  FRkEi. 
The  International  Metal  &  Ferrotypb 
Company— Dept.  4ir-  —Chicago,  Illino* 

Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  purebred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pagesof  poultry  facts, different  breertsinnatural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  egg»  IM 
batching.  A  perfectguide  to  all  poultry  raiser*.  Seo« 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GKEIDER.  Box  14      Rheems,  Pa- 
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3 -in -One  is  the  old 
original  Anti-Squeak 
oil    It  makes  every 

hinge  move  as  smoothly 
and  noiselessly  as  the  Mills  of 
the  Gods  or  the  Wheels  of  Time. 

For  longer  wear  and  easier 
work  use  3 -in -One  on  type- 
writer, talking  machine,  sewing 
machine,  skates,  clocks,  locks, 
scales,  scissors  and  everything 
else  around  the  home  or  of- 
fice that  ever  needs  oiling. 

FREE  OIL.  Write  today 
for  generous  free  sample  and 
the   3 -in -One  Dictionary. 

Sold  everywhere  in  3-size  bottles:  1  oz. 
10c,  3  oz.  25c,  8  oz.,  Yz  pint  50c.  Also  in 
Handy  Oil  Can,  3%  oz.,  25c.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  this  can,  we'll  send  you  one  full  of 
3-in-One,  by  parcel  post,  for  30c.  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

42  ANB  BROADWAY  ....    NEW  YORK 


Horses 


I  WILL  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL 

Take  any  ordinary  horse  you  have  or  your 
most  likely  colt  and  train  it  yourself.  You  can 
do  it.  And  it  requires  no  special  gift  or  "mag- 
netism". Easy,  simple,  direct.  A  scientihc 
system,  easily  mastered.  In  my  wonderful 
saddle  horse  training  course  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  judge  a  horse— read  his  disposition- 
how  to  teach  any  horse  the  five  standard 
gaits,  and  to  waltz,  how,  kneel,  etc.,  how  to 
change  its  gait  by  a  simple  move- 
ment. It's  all  clearly  explained 
by  photos  and  diagrams. 


Big  Profits  For 
Riding  Masters 


Let  me  teach  you  how  to  earn 
splendid  income  training,  gaiting 
and  selling  saddle  horses.  Get  up 
clubs,  riding  classes,  etc.  Be  an 
expert  judge  of  horses  at  a  glance. 

to  all  who  request  it,  a  beau- 
1  tiful  prospectus  on  Gaiting 

and  Training  a  saddle  horse.  Also  a 
handsome  colored  picture  of  a  Beery 
student  and  her  famous  standard  bred 
horse  "Satan".  She  trained  him  by  the 
Beery  method.  Write  today.  Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  408  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Prof. 
Jesse  Beery 

President 
Beery  School 
of 

Horsemanship 
Author  of 
"Kate  and 

Quepn" 
and  "Tho 
Thorough- 
breds ' 


The  Man  Who  Put  the 

EEs  in  FEET 

Look  for  the  Trade-Mark  Picture  on 
the  Label  when  buying 

_  ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

Trade-Mark  Tne  Antiseptic  Powder  for  Tender. 
AchineFeet.  Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Sample  FREE, 
Address,    ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 


The  Automobile 

By  GEORGE  FITCH 

"  A  Swift  Sketch  of  the  Machine's  Develop- 
ment in  Speed,  Expense,  and  Deadliness. 
from  its  Milk-Teeth  Days  to  100  Miles  an 
Hour  and  $1,000  a  Minute-  Pedestrians  a 
Growing  Nuisance." 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Publishers 

416  W.  ijth  Street,  N  ew  York 


Who  Will  Keep  Us? 

Nashville,  Ind. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I WANT  to  thank  you  for  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Colli i:r's,  "The  Necessary  Rigors."  1 
think  we  are  all  tired  of  helpful  hints  of 
a  flavor:  "How  a  Family  of  Three  Can 
Live  Comfortably  on  Four  Thousand 
Dollars  a  Year."  We  all  know  better. 
1  know  that  a  family  of  three  can  live 
in  the  country  on  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  a  star,  and  be  healthy  and  happy. 

Many  of  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, when  they  were  children,  played 
with  little  bits  of  broken  glass  and  china, 
which,  under  the  glory  of  their  imagina- 
tion, shone  as  the  finest  crystal,  and  what 
looked  to  the  uninitiated  like  a  bean  pod 
on  a  chip  was  really  a  roasted  turkey 
on  a  golden  trencher.  The  children  ot 
to-day  are  "from  Missouri" — they  want 
the  "goods."  There  is  no  room  for  im- 
agination. We  have  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  expensive  and  perfectlike  toys 
with  no  detail  left  out.  The  child  wants 
to  "make  believe,"  but  everything  is  done 
for  it.  It's  the  same  with  the  toys  of  the 
grown-ups.  We  don't  exert  our  ingenu- 
ity! Our  pleasures  are  made  for  us,  and 
we  buy  them  with  money.  Might  not  our 
national  craving  to  "amount  to  something" 
be  at  fault?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  we  all  "amount  to  something"?  We 
can't  fool  each  other.  The  artist  can't 
trade  pictures  to  the  poet  for  poetry  and 
live. 

\\  bo  is  going  to  keep  us  and  do  the  real 
sturdy  work  of  the  world? 

The  ban  which  is  put  upon  the  do- 
mestic work  of  women  is  utterly  false 
and  wrong.  It  is  nut  the  work  at  all. 
It  is  the  mental  attitude  toward  the  work 
which  degrades.  I  know  good,  beautiful, 
intelligent  women  with  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  talk  at  any  time,  who 
do  all  the  work  of  their  homes.  Work, 
and  hard  work  if  necessary,  hasn't  a  thing 
to  do  with  beauty,  culture,  refinement,  in- 
telligence, or  any  of  the  desirable  graces, 
f  blame  the  women  largely  for  this  phase 
of  the  social  error. 

In  all  our  rural  communities  there 
are  numbers  of  beautiful,  bright  women, 
all  on  about  the  same  social  level.  I  f 
one  woman,  for  any  cause,  has  more 
work  than  she  can  do,  she  hires  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbor,  a  bright,  pretty 
girl  who  has  gone  through  high  school 
and  who  knows  how  to  cook  every- 
thing, as  does  the  woman  who  hires  her. 
They  laugh  and  talk  about  their  work, 
and  the  girl  never  dreams  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  her  job;  neither  do 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  village.  The 
woman's  husband  makes  a  hit  with  some 
substitute  for  lard  (this  is  a  country  of 
opportunities,  even  our  oldest  families  are 
newly  rich),  and  moves  to  the  city,  where 
he  makes  a  fortune.  The  girl  goes  along, 
but  she  has  no  company.  If  she  is  no- 
ticed at  all  in  the  neighborhood,  she  is 
spoken  of  as  Smith's  hired  girl.  The 
Smiths  arc  good  enough  people  in  a  way, 
but  if  they  have  a  daughter  they  make  a 
bid  for  society.  Mrs.  Smith  has  her  com- 
pany, the  girl  no  longer  takes  her  meals 
with  the  family  and  doesn't  eorr.e  into  the 
house  when  there  is  company.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  in  no  way  different  from  the  old  Mrs. 
Smith,  yet  she  feels  that  she  must  be. 
Without  knowing  it  perhaps,  she  makes 
the  girl  understand  that  by  doing  her 
good  service  in  the  kitchen  she  is  occupy- 
ing a  very  inferior  position. 

'  I  VHE  girl  is  spirited,  and  she  leaves  and 
*■  learns  to  be  a  stenographer  or  clerk, 
and  her  place  is  filled  by  a  girl'  of  much 
lower  type.  She,  in  her  turn,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  girl  who  is  not  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  family,  and  finally  the  long 
line  of  white  and  colored  human  dere- 
licts that  drift  about  a  city  come  and 
go,  and  Mrs.  Smith  spends  her  evenings 
with  her  friends  discussing  with  refined 
horror  the  servant  question. 

I  don't  want  to  mention  myself,  except 
to  show  that  this  living  question  isn't  a 
mere  theory.  We  have  several  acres  of 
very  cheap  land,  with  a  comfortable  and 
sunny  bungalow.  We  have  a  cow,  some 
sheep  and  chickens,  and  do  our  own  work. 
I  couldn't  put  our  grocery  bill  into  deci- 
mals which  a  New  Yorker  would  under- 
stand, but  our  expenses  are  very  small, 
except  for  a  trip  once  in  a  while.  I  don't 
suppose  if  you  saw  us  in  town  with  our 
"other  clothes"  on  you  could  tell  us  from 
real  folks.  Our  only  worry  is  that  our 
land  might  advance  in  value  and  make  us 
so  rich  that  it  wouldn't  be  any  fun  to  do 
things.  J.  W.  Vanter. 

■■■■ 


The 

Price 

of 


Civiliza- 
tion. 
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F  YOU  AND  I  lived  in  the  Jungles 
of  Brazil : 

We  should  have  no  house  rent  to  pay- 
Telephone  service  would  cost  us  noth- 
ing- 
There  would  be  no  street  car  fares  to 

charge  up  to  "petty  cash" — 
Theatres  and    motion  picture  houses 

would  be  no  drain  on  our  purses  — 
Never  would  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  or 

the  ice-man  send  us  his  bill- 
Automobiles  and  the  good  times  that  go 
with  them  would  burn  up  none  of 
our  money  — 
And  we  should  never  be  sued  for  libel. 


These  are  things  that  go  only  with  life  in 
Civilized  communities.  They  are  "the  Price 
of  Civilization"  that  you  and  I  must  pay. 

Civilization  constantly  increases  our 
requirements;  and  yesterday's  luxuries 
become  today's  necessities. 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  would  never 
keep  us  awake  o'  nights — if  we  lived  in 
the  Jungles  of  Brazil;  but — 
If  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a  15-cent  package  of  breakfast 
food,  a  10-cent  can  of  baked  beans,  a  5-cent  box  of  crackers,  or  a 
plug  of  tobacco  at  the  solitary  store  of  some  distant  river-port  — 
many,  many  miles  from  our  jungle  hut  the  price  we  would  have 
to  pay  would  be  fabulous  ! 

Supply  inevitably  follows  Demand;  and  it  is  such  factors  as 
supply,  demand,  cost  of  production,  and  cost  of  distribution  that 
inevitably  determine  the  Price  of  any  Commodity. 

Living  in  the  cities  and  towns,  we  have  many  things,  we  see 
many  things,  we  want  many  things,  we  buy  many  things  some- 
times more  than  we  need.    And  all  these  things  cost  money. 

Civilization  increases  our  requirements  and  our  wants;  but  it 
increases  our  comforts,  too. 

Civilization  and  Honest  Advertising  go  hand-in-hand.  They 
are  "part  and  parcel"  of  each  other,  for  Honest  Advertising  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  influences  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Honest  Advertising  increases  distribution  and  increases  con- 
sumption; but  it  standardizes  and  guarantees  the  advertised  com- 
modity. This  is  a  fact  that  is  being  demonstrated  constantly;  and, 
each  day,  Consumers  are  appreciating  it  with  a  clearer  understanding. 

So,  we  see  there  is  not  only  a  distinction,  but  a  wide  difference, 
between  the  all-inclusive  "Cost-of-Li ving"  and  the  Specific  Price 
of  a  single  commodity  that  contributes  to  this  cost  of  living. 

The  "Cost  of  Living"  is  very  low  in  the  Jungles  of  Brazil;  but 
you  and  I  prefer  to  pay  "the  Price  of  Civilization." 


No.  112 


Manager  Advertising  Department 
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The  greatest 
ad  vance  of  allinsolv- 
ing  your  tire  problem 

I  1717  Puncture-Proof  TfD  17  C 
L.H.H.   PNEUMATIC    1  ll\EO 

Pneumatic  for  comfort,  puncture- 
proof  for  uninterrupted  service. 
Write  for  our 

Money-back  Guarantee 

and  Booklet  I),  w  hich  explains  unique 
construction  that  assures  greater  mile- 
age as  well  as  freedom  from  punctures. 

One  user  report;  an  average  mileage  of  6026  per 
tire  011  140  tires,  without  a  single  puncture  or 
inner-tube  replacement. 
Distributors:  835  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City;  334 
North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  1233  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago;  Grand  and  Lindell  Boulevards,  St.  Louis-' 
622  Third  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis;  605  ESt.,' 
.W., W  ashington,  D.C.;  1922  E.  18th  St.,' 


N. 


Cleveland;  Gayand  Fourth Sts*, Columbus, 
Ohio.    Pacific  Coast:  Chanslor  &  Lyon  ' 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Fresno,   Spokane,   Seattle  and 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Courtesy  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Which  Kind  of  Labor  Makes  Your  Foods? 


IITTLE,  tired  children  can't 
possibly  pack  clean,  decent, 
J  wholesome  foods.  They  can 
and  do  put  up  the  other 
sort.  Manufacturers  who  debase 
and  drug  your  food  for  petty  profits 
want  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor. 
They  hire  miserable  little  boys 
and  girls,  underfed,  overworked 
women,  ignorant,  unwashed  men, 
because  this  type  of  labor  is  good 
enough  for  the  embalmed,  adulter- 
ated  products  with   which  they 


hope  to  cheat  the  careless  buyer. 

Every  time  you  carelessly  accept 
one  of  their  products,  you  are  help- 
ing these  manufacturers  to  make 
their  miserable  trade  pay  well,  you 
are  helping  to  swell  the  profits  of 
factories  which  your  laws  are  vainly 
trying  to  close.  And,  besides,  you 
are  running  the  risk  of  giving  your 
family  a  dirty,  drugged,  adulterated 
food. 

When  you  insist  on  getting  foods 
that  are  clean  and  wholesome  and 


pure,  you  not  only  protect  yourself 
and  your  family,  but  you  avoid 
contributing  to  the  profits  of  child- 
exploitation.  When  you  buy  decent 
foods,  you  deal  with  people  who 
simply  have  to  employ  clean,  skil- 
ful, well-paid  men  and  women, 
and  who'd  do  it,  even  if  they  didn't 
have  to. 

And  there  is  nothing  easier,  now- 
adays, than  to  draw  the  line,  sharp 
and  clear,  between  the  one  kind  of 
food  and  the  other.   All  you  need  is 


The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 


This  is  simply  a  compact,  handy  index  of 
pure,  clean,  wholesome  brands  of  food  products, 
sifted  out  of  the  many  thousands  analyzed  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  by  the  chemists  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  pure 
food  town.  The  Book  does  not  and  cannot 
list  all  the  pure  brands  in  existence,  but  it 
does  list  so  many  of  them,  it  gives  you  such 
a  wide  range  of  choice,  that  you  can  buy  at 
least  one  of  the  brands  it  approves  under  each 
important  classification  at  almost  any  grocery 
store. 

The  Westfield  Book  simply  takes  the  doubt 


out  of  the  food  question.  All  that  you  need  to 
do  is  to  insist  upon  getting  one  of  the  many  brands 
it  mentions — and  almost  any  grocer  can  supply 
you  with  one  or  more  of  them — and  you  are  ab- 
solutely sure  that  what  you  buy  is  what  you 
ought  to  have — that  it  is  a  pure,  clean,  honest 
food,  honestly  made,  by  decent,  clean  adult  labor, 
in  the  right  sort  of  a  factory — that  it  is  honestly 
marked  and  measured. 

The  Westfield  Book  was  originally  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  Westfield  citizens, 
but  the  Board  of  Health  has  republished  it  for 
general  circulation  and  will  mail  a  copy  any- 


where upon  receipt  of  10c  in  silver  to  cover 
the  cost. 

Here  is  absolute  protection  for  you  against 
the  food  faker  and  the  food  fraud ;  here  is  a 
simple,  easy,  sure  way  of  being  certain  that  what 
you  buy  and  eat  is  fit  for  you  and  your  family 
and  worth  what  you  pay  for  it ;  here  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  complex  question  of  distinguishing 
between  good  foods  and  bad.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  use  it.  Will  you  ?  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  today  to  the  Board  of  Health,  West- 
field,  Mass.  The  Westfield  Book  makes  you 
sure  your  food  is  pure. 


fe|s: 

TEAR  OFF  THE  CORNER  OF  THIS  PAGE 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 
Enclosed   find   10   cents  in  silver, 
which  send  me  "The   Westfield  Book 
Pure  Foods.  " 


Name  

Street  

Post  Office 


My  Grocer  . 
Address 


Some 


of  the  Trade-Marked  Foods  use 
my  home 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


'P^yTahh  /        I  fit  All*  I 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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—on  the  touring 

trip  in  any  season  for 

greatest  economy  and  free- 
dom from  tire  troubles. 

Built-up  pliable  tread  means: 
Extra  mileage.  Extra  traction — 
saving  gasoline.  Extra  cushion — 
saving  car  mechanism  and  adding 
to  comfort.  All  this  in  addition 
to  safety  against  skid. 

Made  In  All  Types 

Write  for  copy  of  H.  S.  Firestone's 
talks  —"What's  What  In  Tires." 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  & 
RUBBER  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio 
All  Large  Cities 
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On  the  busiest  streets  in  the  world 

just  as  on  the  great  touring  highways — at  home  and  abroad — you  find,  in 
fast  increasing  numbers,  the  Lozier. 

Lozier — admittedly  the  predominant  Six — is  now  in  its  sixth  successful  season.  These 
years  of  six-cylinder  experience,  and  six-cylinder  supremacy,  are  a  guarantee  of  highest  grade 
construction.  You  can  find  Lozier  quality  in  all  its  phases  only  in  a  Lozier  car,  and  most  men 
who  know  automobiles  best  are  not  satisfied  with  less. 

With  two  great  models— the  famous  Big  Six  and  the  new  Light  Six,  "a  self-seller" — Lozier  achieves 
sensational  success  this  year.    Our  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  build  enough  Loziers  to  meet  the  Lozier  demand. 


LIGHT  SIX"  $3250  "BIG  SIX"  $5000 


AUTOMOBILE  authorities,  writers  in  technical  journals,  owners  of 
/"\  high-grade  cars,  and  the  trade,  all  declare  the  one  surprise  and  fea- 
ture of  the  year  has  been  the  production  of  a  Lozier — and  a  true 
Lozier — at  a  medium  price. 

When  we  announced  this  lighter  model  of  the  only  American-built 
car  which  for  eight  years  has  commanded  and  still  commands  a  price  of 
$5,000  that  announcement  instantly  became  the  talk  of  the  industry. 

But  it  remained  for  the  car  itself  to  create  the  real  wonderment. 
Here,  truly,  was  a  Lozier  for  only  $3250.  A  Lozier  in  every  line  and 
every  part — not  quite  so  large  as  that  marvelous  big  Lozier  which  for 
years  had  commanded  the  respect  of  the  public  and  the  industry  alike, 
but  high  powered — and  a  Lozier  through  and  through,  a  Lozier  in  its 
strength  and  safety  and  comfort  and  finesse  of  workmanship  and  dis- 
tinctive beauty. 

Our  dealers,  themselves,  named  the  LIGHT  SIX  "a  self-seller.'' 
And  the  three  months  past  have  proved  that  it  is.  The  demand  for  this 
Lozier  at  less  than  $5000  is  a  factory  capacity  demand. 

You  will  marvel  at  the  completeness  of  this  car.  A  more  perfectly 
equipped  car  has  never  been  produced.  Everything  you  could  ask  for  is 
on  the  car.  Electric  self-starter — electric  lighting — Warner  speedometer — 
windshield  built  into  body,  adjustable  for  ventilation  and  rain  vision — 
silk  mohair  top,  top  cover,  curtains  quickly  adjustable  from  seat — in- 
stantaneous locking  tire  carrier — clock — electric  horn — trunk  rack — every- 
thing that  makes  a  car  really  complete.  And  remember,  the  Lozier 
"LIGHT  SIX"  has  left  side  drive,  center  control,  a  "stream  line''  body 
and  many  other  advanced  features,  without  which  no  high  grade  car 
should  deserve  your  serious  consideration. 

Lozier  "Light  Six"  Touring  Model  and  Roadster  $3250 
Coupe  $3850;  Limousine  $4450 


ALL  PRESENT  indications  point  to  a  record  sale  of  Lozier  Big  Sixes 
this  season.     Never  before  have  the  wealthy  and  discriminating 
L  motor  car  purchasers  expressed  their  convictions  so  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  Lozier.    Their  attitude  is  well  founded. 

The  Lozier  has  proved  itself  the  superior  Six.  Years  of  service  in 
owners'  hands  and  years  of  gruelling  tests  on  every  principal  American 
speed-way  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  Lozier  efficiency. 

And,  added  to  the  proof  of  Lozier  six-cylinder  supremacy,  new  ad- 
vanced features  of  construction  make  the  big  Lozier  stand  out  in  the  fore- 
ground of  all  high-grade  cars. 

The  new  automatic-level  oiling  system  gives  high  oil  level  at  high 
speeds,  low  level  at  low  speeds,  a  smokeless  exhaust  at  all  speeds,  an  effi- 
ciency beyond  all  previous  achievement. 

The  motor  is  the  most  powerful  ever  built  into  a  Lozier  car,  but 
vibrationless  and  silent  with  the  widest  known  range  of  speed. 

Triple  ignition  provides  a  medium  for  securing  tremendously  in- 
creased power  when  you  want  it. 

Left-side  drive  and  convenient  center  control,  as  featured  in  the 
Lozier,  are  rapidly  becoming  standard  construction  on  all  automobiles. 

Fifty-eight  sets  of  ball-bearings — more  than  used  in  any  other  car 
in  the  world — explains,  in  part,  the  unequalled  Lozier  power,  mastery  of 
the  longest  and  steepest  hills,  Lozier  motor  flexibility  and  Lozier  long-life. 

Touring  Models  and  Roadster  $5000 
Limousines  and  Landau! ets  $6500 


Among  the  prosperous  manufacturers  of  low-priced  cars  and  among  the  heads  of  the  great  accessory 
manufacturing  concerns— men  who  really  are  in  position  to  judge  automobile  values  accurately  and 
men  who,  for  their  own  uses,  want  to  drive  the  best — Lozier  is  the  distinct  favorite.  Eight  executive 
heads  of  one  low-price  car  company,  alone,  have  purchased  and  drive  Loziers.     THESE  MEN  KNOW. 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  2204  Mack  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Factory  Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San  Francisco.    Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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Young  men's  clothes  with  the 
right  air  of  distinction 

YOU  get,  from  our  illustration,  some  idea  of  the  smart 
new  models  which  young  men  will  find  this  Spring, 
ready,  at  any  good  clothier's  who  has  our  goods. 

Most  young  men  of  the  present  day  realize  the  importance 
of  being  well  dressed;  and  they've  learned  that  for  $25  they 
can  buy,  ready,  as  good  clothes  as  father  wears,  who  is  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  pay  his  tailor  $50  or  $60 — or  more.  We 
make  them  as  low  as  $18. 

The  fact  is,  you're  all  coming  to  this  ready-clothes  idea  sooner  or  later; 
it's  just  as  natural  a  development  as  buying  ready  shoes  or  hats;  more  so — 
clothes  are  more  important. 

You'll  get  the  best  style,  the  best  quality  of  materials,  the  best 
tailoring,  and  a  good  fit,  in  our  ready  clothes.  Ask  to  see  our  mark 
in  them — small  thing  to  look  for,  big  thing  to  find. 

Hart     Schaffner     &  Marx 
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Rescued 


THE  tirelessness,  courage,  and  efficiency  of  the  men  number  of  the  dead;  and  only  the  rashest  of  calculators 

who  labored  to  save  lives  and  property  in  the  flood  would  attempt  to  guess  at  present  how  many  millions  of 

in  Ohio  and   Indiana  made  the  disaster  that   President  dollars  of  damage  the  waters  caused.    An  article  by  Peter 

Wilson  described  as  "a  national  calamity"  appear  as  his-  Clark  Macfarlane  in  this  issue  describes  the  nature  of  the 

toric  for  its  heroisms  as  for  its  totals  of  death  and  destruc-  havoc  and  some  of  the  heroisms  of  the  disaster  in  detail, 

tion.    It  would  be  as  hard  to  count  the  rescues  as  the  exact  This  photograph  of  rescuers  at  work  was  taken  in  Dayton. 
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THE    DISCOURAGEMENT    OF  THRIFT 

THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States  have  now  saved  up  well  over 
a  hundred  billions,  as  measured  by  current  money  standards. 
The  aggregate  is  amazing,  and,  while  the  amount  per  capita  is 
not  large,  nothing  like  it  was  ever  known  before  in  any  country.  This 
saving  takes  on  many  forms — the  largest,  of  course,  being  in  the  rearing 
of  children — which  shows  itself  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  value  of 
laud.  The  next  is  ownership  of  enormous  amounts  of  securities,  of  rail- 
way and  industrial  companies,  and  the  like.  Then  probably  comes  life 
insurance.  The  savings  in  banks  are  relatively  small.  The  increment 
in  land  values  goes  to  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  population,  even 
in  theory,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people  get  the  benefit 
which  is  made  up  of  the  efforts  of  all.  The  larger  amount  of  the  securi- 
ties outstanding  represents  a  more  or  less  fixed  value.  The  eighteen 
billions  of  insurance  in  force  is  of  absolutely  fixed  value.  While  these 
securities  and  insurance  obligations  were  being  created,  the  relative  worth 
of  the  dollar  has  been  rapidly  declining.  The  forehanded  folk  who  saved 
and  loaned  this  money  get  for  it  an  average  return  of  less  than  5  per 
cent,  and  if  they  received  back  the  principal  now  it  would  buy,  of  land 
or  food,  one-third  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  This  is  a  savage 
penalizing  of  thrift.  We  believe  that  events  will  soon  focus  public  atten- 
tion upon  this  serious  problem.  The  procedure  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, which  in  part  is  enforced  by  law,  is  of  special  interest.  The 
companies  collect  above  $600,000,000  annually  from  policy  holders,  and 
from  this  loan  largely  on  long-time  notes.  They  act  simply  as  money 
brokers ;  but  with  this  effect,  that  with  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  they  are  now  returning  to  their  policy 
holders,  on  death  claims  or  matured  policies,  relatively  far  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  money  which  the  policy  holders  have  paid  in.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  policy  holder  has  been  paying  in  one-dollar  bills ;  he  will 
get  back  sixty-six-cent  pieces.  Theoretically,  the  compounding  of  the 
interest  on  premiums  ought  to  pay  the  companies'  expenses  and  yield  the 
policy  holders  a  profit  on  the  average  payment.  In  point  of  fact,  with 
the  extravagance  of  the  companies  and  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  there  is  a  serious  loss.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
A  remedy  might  lie  in  a  radical  change  in  investment.  A  larger  part  of 
the  insurance  money  is  loaned  directly  or  indirectly  on  land.  Actual 
ownership  of  the  land  ought  to  be  as  safe  as  loans,  and,  if  gold  inflation 
is  to  continue,  more  profitable.    It  is  something  to  think  about. 

COLORADO,    TAKE  NOTICE! 

Tl  tE  STATE  OF  OHIO  was  once  covered  by  forests.  Then  there 
were  no  devastating  Hoods.  The  forests  were  cut  away,  cut  in- 
discriminately, ruthlessly,  ignorantlv.  Now  we  have  the  tragedy  at 
Dayton  and  other  lesser  ones  every  year.  If  a  few  square  miles  of 
carefully  tended  forests  had  been  left  at  strategic  points  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  various  rivers  and  streams  of  Ohio,  we  should  not 
be  mourning  these  hundreds  of  dead  or  regretting  the  millions  of  money. 
This  is  part  of  what  is  meant  by  conservation. 

'THE    WETTEST  STATE" 

IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  we  published  portions  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  Montana  Protective  Association  (of  the  liquor  interests)  to  a 
Detroit  firm  which  manufactures  steam  fixtures  sometimes  used  in  bar- 
rooms. The  letter  was  a  request  for  funds  to  wage  the  campaign  against 
woman  suffrage.  The  funds  not  being  forthcoming,  a  further,  more 
frantic,  appeal  has  been  received  from  the  liquor  interests.    It  reads : 

Our  State  Legislature  has  just  closed  its  session,  and  our  association  has  been 
very  successful  in  defeating  many  measures  which  would  have  harassed  the  trade 
in  Montana.  It  has  been  a  difficult  task,  for  Montana,  like  all  other  States,  is  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  great  reform  wave  which  is  sweeping  the  country.  The  battle 
we  have  been  fighting  during  the  last  sixty  days  has  depleted  our  treasury,  and 
we  are  not  through  yet.  Besides  this,  the  great  question  of  woman  suffrage  will 
be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  an  early  date.  We  are  now  preparing  a  State-wide 
campaign  against  woman  suffrage  in  this  State  because  the  leaders  have  avowed 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  desire  women  to  vote  is  that  it  will 
afford  them  the  best  means  of  sweeping  the  saloon  business  out  of  Montana. 
Our  local  retailers  are  doing  all  they  can.  but  the  burden  is  too  heavy  for  them 
to  carry  it  alone,  and  it  is  only  right  that  those  who  are  enjoying  and  making  a 
profit  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  should  help  us  in  conserving  for  them  their 
accounts  and  business. 

Woman  suffrage  and  reform,  reform  and  woman  suffrage,  the  agents 
of  evil  find  it  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  They  are 
firmly  and  unshakenly  convinced  that  when  women  have  the  ballot  the 
success  of  the  liquor  interests  in  "defeating  measures  which  harass  the 
trade  in  Montana"  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  What  the  decent  in- 
dependent voter  of  Montana  has  apparently  failed  to  do,  the  women 
will.  All  women  are  not  paragons  of  virtue  and  wisdom:  far  from  it: 
"the  Lord  made  them  to  match  the  men."  but  there  are  certain  ancient 
evils,  chief  among  which  is  drunkenness,  against  which  women  have 


fought  and  worked  and  prayed  since  time  began.  Suffrage  is  a  weapon, 
and  the  first  thing  that  women  will  do  with  it  will  be  to  turn  it  against 
this  world-old  enemy  of  the  home. 

THE  SOUL  OF  BUSINESS 
T\/TR.  MORGAN  was  an  extremely  reticent  man;  few  persons  of  his 
1*  A  eminence  within  recent  generations  have  left  so  small  a  quantity 
of  recorded  words  by  which  to  judge  their  minds  and  characters.  Prob- 
ably more  than  he  had  said  publicly  elsewhere  during  the  last  half  of  his 
lifetime  came  out  during  his  recent  examination  by  the  Pujo  Committee 
at  Washington ;  and  the  qualities  it  expressed  gave  an  impression  such  as 
any  man  might  be  happy  to  leave  with  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Morgan's 
words  in  answer  to  the  examiner's  questions  are  in  italics : 

/  know  lots  of  men,  business  men,  too,  who  can  borrow  any  amount,  whose 
credit  is  unquestioned. 

Is  that  not  because  it  is  believed  that  they  have  the  money  back  of  them? 
No,  sir;  it  is  because  people  believe  in  the  man. 

And  it  is  regardless  of  whether  he  has  any  financial  backing  at  all,  is  it? 
//  is  very  often. 

And  he  might  not  be  worth  anything? 

He  might  not  have  anything.  I  have  known  a  man  to  come  into  my  office  and 
I  have  given  him  a  check  for  a  million  dollars  when  J  knew  he  had  not  a  cent  in 
the  world. 

There  are  not  many  of  them? 

Yes,  a  good  many. 

Commercial  credits  are  based  upon  the  possession  of  money  or  property? 
Money  or  property  or  character. 

Is  not  commercial  credit  based  primarily  upon  money  or  property? 
No,  sir;  the  first  thing  is  character. 
Before  money  or  property? 

Before  money  or  anything  else.    Money  cannot  buy  it. 

So  that  a  man  with  character,  without  anything  at  all  behind  it,  can  get  all  the 
credit  he  wants,  and  a  man  with  the  property  cannot  get  it? 
That  is  very  often  the  case. 
But  is  that  the  rule  of  business? 
That  is  the  rule  of  business,  sir. 

If  that  is  the  rule  of  business,  Air.  Morgan,  why  do  the  banks  demand — the  first 
thing  they  ask — a  statement  of  what  the  man  has  before  they  extend  him  credit? 

That  is  a  question  which — that  is  what  they  go  into ;  but  the  first  thing  they 
say  is,  I  want  to  see  your  record. 

Yes;  and  if  his  record  is  a  blank  the  next  thing  is  how  much  he  has  got? 

People  do  not  care  then. 

For  instance,  if  he  has  got  government  bonds,  or  railroad  bonds,  and  goes  in  to 
get  credit,  he  gets  it,  and  on  the  security  of  those  bonds,  does  he  not? 

Yes. 

He  does  not  get  it  on  his  face  or  his  character,  does  he? 
Yes,  he  gets  it  on  his  character. 

I  see;  then  he  might  as  well  take  the  bonds  home,  had  he  not? 
A  man  I  do  not  trust  could  not  get  money  from  me  on  all  the  bonds  n 
Christendom. 

That  is  the  rule  all  over  the  world? 

/  think  that  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  business. 

These  are  wholesome  words,  expressed  with  the  directness  of  a  strong 
and  simple  soul.  They  express  the  idea  of  business  that  was  held  by  the 
man  who  in  his  time  bestrode  the  world  as  the  very  apotheosis  of  business. 

THE    MAN    WHO    MADE    MONEY    OUT    OF  IT 

WHEN  THE  TESTIMONY  was  being  taken  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  dynamite  explosion  in  Baltimore  that  killed 
and  injured  scores  of  men,  and  damaged  many  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  the  following  information  was  given  by  a  workman : 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  an  explosion  when  Bomhardt  stuck  the  hook  in  the  box? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  made  Bomhardt  do  that? 

A.  Well.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  the  liquor  was  the  cause.  He  had  been 
drinking  heavily  and  seemed  to  be  angry.  He  said  when  he  took  the  hook  from 
Kowloski  :  "D  you,  I'll  show  you  how  to  load  this  stuff.'' 

All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  above  incident  caused  the  explosion. 
Only  one  mentioned  that  Bomhardt  had  been  drinking.    He  was  asked: 

Q.  Had  Bomhardt  quarreled  with  anyone  aboard  ship  that  day? 

A.  No;  only  with  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  feeling  against  him? 

A.  No.    He  is  a  lodge  brother  of  mine.    He  and  I  are  personal  friends.  I 
would  rather  help  than  hurt  him. 

The  man  had  been  asked  to  testify  against  a  friend  whom  he  respected, 
and  he  laid  the  blame  for  this  great  disaster,  not  on  the  man  himself, 
but  on  the  drug  that  had  weakened  his  judgment,  shattered  his  self- 
control,  and  caused  him  to  do  a  thing  which  his  friend  knew  he  would 
not  have  done  when  sober.  The  above  quotations  are  from  the  Baltimore 
"American."  If  that  paper  would  find  out  which  one  of  the  prominent, 
respected  citizens  of  Baltimore  made  the  whisky  that  Bomhardt  drank, 
it  could  publish  his  name  with  the  rest  of  those  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe,  and  render  a  public  service  far  more  important  than  the 
punishment  of  the  foreman  whose  bad  habits  have  been  stimulated  since 
boyhood  by  the  trade  from  which  this  pillar  of  society  derives  his  in- 
come and  through  it  his  position  of  power. 
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THE    BOSTON  NEWSIES 

FROM  A  LOXG-AGO  TIME  the  boys  of  Boston  have  worked  out 
a  clever  hereditary  system  of  paper  selling.  Several  different 
sorts  of  boys  sell  papers.  There  is,  for  one,  the  little  newsie.  1  fe 
is  the  ten-year-old  whom  the  sentimental  photographers  have  made 
famous.  He  is  tiny  and  wistful,  and  you  hope  some  larger  boy  is  look- 
ing out  for  him.  All  these  children  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  sell  after  school  hours  and  wear  a  brass  tag  on  their  right  arm  at 
the  triceps,  like  a  mourning  badge.  This  is  the  license  of  the  School 
Committee.  In  business  Boston  there  are  three  thousand  of  these  little 
fellows.  They  make  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  night,  and  this  helps  along 
the  family,  who  are  finding  it  a  struggle  to  keep  them  in  school. 
About  three  hundred  of  them  help  some  older  boy  sell,  acting  as  his 
regular  staff.  He  gives  them  protection,  and  teaches  them  the  faces  and 
preferences  of  his  customers.  These  newsies  who  are  thus  "attached"  to 
a  chief  make  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  dollar  an  evening.  The  newsies, 
many  of  them,  are  fatherless.  Another  of  these  youthful  sellers  is  the 
typical  Boston  newsboy.  He  is  keen  and  alert,  has  the  business  eye, 
attends  high  school,  and  has  ambitions  for  his  future.  His  age  varies 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  he  is  licensed  by  the  City  Council. 
There  are  five  hundred  of  him  in  the  city.  Each  of  these  boys  has  his 
definite  locality  or  corner  where  he  has  built  up  his  clientele.  The  place 
is  his  by  immemorial  custom  and  moral  right.  He  has  a  couple  of  newsies 
under  him,  obedient  and  joyful  in  service  because  he  increases  their  trade, 
and  some  day  they  will  inherit  it.  He  makes  from  $8  to  $15  a  week.  His 
earnings  are  essential  to  the  home,  where  perhaps  one  parent — a  mother — 
is  alive,  and  it  is  by  his  earnings  that  he  is  able  to  continue  his  education 
at  high  school,  night  school,  trade  school,  settlement,  or  law  office.  There 
are  a  couple  of  hundred  "morning  newsies"  up  at  4  a.  m.  the  year  round. 
These  are  all  for  business,  steady  and  regular.  As  for  the  "grown-up  street 
boy,"  if  he  is  over  twenty-one  the  city  does  not  require  any  license  of  him. 
He  makes  from  $7  to  $18  a  week,  and  he  spends  it  before  it  reaches  his 
pocket.  He  is  what  is  known  as  "rough  and  ready."  The  cleverest  of 
this  class — seventy-five  of  them — become  "Canada  points"  for  the  news- 
papers. A  "Canada  point"  is  a  youth  retained  exclusively  by  a  particular 
newspaper  as  a  wholesale  seller.  He  takes  great  bundles  of  papers  to 
the  rush  centers  of  trade,  and  superintends  their  distribution  to  all  three 
classes  of  newsboys.  These  newsboys  of  Boston  have  a  "Protective 
Union,"  which  has  thrived  for  twelve  years,  and  molded  the  life  and 
ambitions  of  its  members.  It  has  survived  two  grueling  struggles — one 
with  Mr.  Hearst  through  a  period  of  twenty-two  weeks  and  one  with 
the  "Herald."  Its  moving  spirit  has  been  a  gifted  Hebrew  ex-newsboy, 
Nathan  S.  Sodekson.  Some  day  the  merchants  of  Boston  will  open 
their  eyes  and  realize  that  these  alert,  disciplined,  successful  boys  have 
the  natural  makings  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  community. 

OF    THE     MAKING    OF  QUACKS 

CHIROPRACTIC  SPONDYLOTHERAPY !  This  classic  mouthful 
of  syllables  appears  at  the  top  of  a  card  issued  by  a  Detroit  "doctor." 
It  scans  like  poetry.  It  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  sound  at  once  brisk  and 
noble.  It  could  be  set  to  ragtime  and  sung  trippingly.  But  its  meaning 
is  scarcely  up  to  its  meter,  since  it  is  the  ingeniously  invented  name  of 
the  newest  form  of  medical  malpractice.  "A  Drugless  Science  which  re- 
moves the  cause  of  disease,"  its  exploiters  call  it,  and  on  this  basis  they 
conduct  two  fake  colleges  in  Michigan.  Manipulation  of  the  spine  is  its 
alpha  and  omega.  All  human  ills,  according  to  its  creed,  arise  from  a 
distorted  spinal  column.  The  wart  on  your  nose  and  the  corn  on  your  toe 
are  alike  referable  to  an  erring  backbone.  The  Chiropractor  juggles  your 
joints,  and  thereby  cures  you  of  the  following  troubles  : 

Paralysis,  Deafness,  Loss  of  Voice,  Lumbago.  Catarrh.  Gallstones,  Overweight, 
Rheumatism,  Appendicitis,  Neuralgia,  Neurasthenia,  Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  Lung,  Stom- 
ach, Liver,  Heart  Disorders,  Diabetes,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Dropsy. 
Eczema,  Goiter,  Fevers,  Epilepsy,  Insanity,  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
Troubles,  etc.,  all  Cancers,  Tumors,  etc. 

That,  considering  the  all-embracing  "etc.,"  is  a  fairly  comprehensive 
claim.  One  might  well  suppose  that  our  old  friend,  Liquozone,  had 
sprung  into  activity  and  print  again.  In  the  pamphlet  issued  by  this  cult, 
the  term  "Chiropractic"  is  duly  explained  as  a  "combination  of  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  to  do  by  hand."  Spondylotherapy  is  not  expli- 
cated in  the  text ;  but,  summoning  up  all  our  classic  lore,  we  hazard  a 
guess  that  it  derives  from  the  Greek  root  which  has  given  us  that  ex- 
pressive, if  inelegant,  term,  "  spondulics, "  the  love  of  which  is  said  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  from  "therapy"  the  science  of  healing  or  relief. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  etymologically,  that  a  Spondylotherapic  Chiro- 
practor is  a  gentleman  who,  with  expert  hand,  relieves  you  of  your  surplus 
cash  painlessly  while  you  wait.  Meantime  the  colleges  flourish  and  turn 
out  their  regular  crop  of  quacks  under  the  easy  laws  of  Michigan. 

...    1  April  12 


AN    EASTERNER    RUNS  AMUCK 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  that  California  had  suffered  enough  last  winter 
from  that  frost  which  cut  into  her  orange  crop.  In  March  the  West- 
borough  (Mass.)  "Chronotype"  printed  a  letter  from  a  former  resident 
who  had  gone  to  live  in  California.    This  was  the  way  he  began: 

Editor  of  the  "Chkonotypk"  : 

The  glory  of  southern  California  is  in  the  dust.  Gentle  Therme  left  us  for  a 
night  and  cruel  Jack  Frost  stole  in  and  thrust  his  icy  darts  through  every  golden 
globe  in  which  the  chemistry  of  nature  was  brewing  spicy  nectre  [sic]  and  delicious 
flavors  to  delight  the  palate  of  a  nation. 

Our  fruit,  so  strong  of  stem,  which  often  for  a  year  would  hold  its  place  and 
store  up  sweetness  day  by  day,  is  palsied  by  the  wound  and  loosed  its  hold,  and 
now  lies  hopeless  on  the  ground. 

California  has  outlived  its  past  of  storm  and  stress,  but  when  an  East- 
erner comes  in  and  tears  off  this  sort  of  stuff  the  State  would  seem 
almost  justified  in  reviving  the  old  Vigilance  Committee. 

A    TARIFF     ON  TALK 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  is  just  beginning,  and  everyone  is  hoping 
for  adequate  tariff  reduction.  Little  is  heard  in  regard  to  new 
taxes.  We  make  so  bold  as  to  point  to  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  a 
character  in  Kingsley  who  wished  "the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  being  to  put  a  tax  on  long  words"  : 

A  light  tax  on  words  over  three  syllables,  which  are  necessary  evils,  like  rats; 
but,  like  them,  must  be  kept  down  judiciously. 

A  heavy  tax  on  words  over  four  syllables,  as  heterodoxy,  spontaneity,  spiritual- 
ism, spuriosity,  etc. 

And  on  words  over  five  syllables  ( of  which  1  hope  no  one  will  wish  to  see 
any  examples),  a  totally  prohibitory  tax. 

How  the  taxes  would  begin  to  pour  in !  What  a  scramble  there  would 
be  for  clear  and  concise  English !  How  top-heavy  writing  would  be 
trained  into  shape,  how  "silver-queen-of-night"  oratory  would  begin  to 
dwindle!  If  the  tax  proved  practical,  there  might  be  many  ramifications. 
(Zip!    There  goes  a  nickel!) 

AN    ENGLISH    CHANNEL  TUNNEL 

THAT  IT  IS  ENGLAND'S  imperative  duty  to  build  the  channel 
tunnel  is  the  contention  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  makes  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review."  In  answer  to  Frederich 
von  Bernhardi,  whose  book,  entitled  "Germany  and  Her  Next  War," 
was  published  last  autumn,  the  distinguished  author  of  "The  White  Com- 
pany" declares  that  only  by  this  submarine  passage  to  the  Continent  can 
England  properly  wage  a  vigorous  and  effective  offensive  campaign  in 
case  necessity  demands  her  giving  aid  to  her  ally.  France.  But  a  tun- 
nel has  two  ends,  and  the  sentiment  of  centuries  is  against  destroying 
England's  splendid  isolation,  on  which  she  has  thrived  so  mightily. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege. 

It  is  true  that  when  these  lines  were  written  England  was  fighting  for 
her  very  existence,  surrounded  and  threatened  by  a  mighty  Spanish  Em- 
pire, a  hostile  France.  But  from  behind  these  clouds  the  sun  of  England's 
prosperity  swept  out.  The  long  gray  channel  rollers  have  been  and  arc- 
England's  best  aid  and  ally. 

PASSOVER 

TF,  MAN-IN-THE-MOON-LIKE,  you  could  glance  into  the  windows 
A  of  these  humble  Ghetto  homes,  when  the  eve  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  Nisan  has  arrived,  your  heart  would  rejoice  with  the  heart  of 
the  Chosen  People.  The  Seder  dishes  have  been  put  away ;  the  cups 
and  saucers  from  the  shelves  gaze  clown  upon  you  with  a  sanctified  ex- 
pression. The  copper  matzoh  set.  the  ancestral  samovar,  and  the  two- 
handled  cup  for  the  hand  washing  glow  from  energetic  burnishing.  The 
house  is  spotless.  The  crumb  of  leaven  left  by  the  good  housewife  to 
test  the  sharpness  of  her  husband's  eyes  has  been  discovered  in  the  search 
by  candlelight,  and  has  been  pronounced  "void  and  as  dust."  And  now 
the  father  in  his  snow-white  kittel,  not  sitting  but  "reclining  like  a  king," 
presides  over  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  The  horseradish  and  bitter 
herbs,  in  commemoration  of  the  days  of  bondage  in  Egypt;  the  shank- 
bone  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  the  matzoh  cake,  symbolic  of  the  flight 
from  Egypt,  are  partaken  of.  and  little  "Katzen,"  bright-eyed,  has  found 
the  hidden  matzoh  flake  and  clamors  eagerly  for  a  gift.  A  curious.  Old- 
World  picture  this,  but  an  encouraging  one.  For  the  future  of  the  Jew 
in  America  is  bound  up  with  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
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In  Stricken  Dayton 

A  Star  Reporter's  Vivid  Story  of  the  Misery  and  Heroism  in  a  City  Distressed  by  Fire  and  Flood 

By   PETER   CLARK  MACFARLANE 


I REACHED  Dayton  from  New  York  by 
way  of  Cincinnati  on  F'*riday  afternoon. 
March  28,  less  than  sixty  hours  front 
the  time  when  the  flood  began  stubbornly  to 
recede  and  hour  by  hour  to  give  up  its 
grisly  secrets.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  air 
was  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  lawns,  the 
streets,  and  the  residences  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  were  as  clean  as  if  garnished 
for  a  carnival  of  spring. 

Thirty-three  minutes  later  I  stood  at  the 
water's  edge  near  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  two  streets  formed  a  sharp  angle. 
These  streets  were  like  canals,  and  the  canals 
were  clogged  with  the  wrecks  of  houses  ap- 
parently carried  in  from  some  other  district. 
They  leaned  about  upon  each  other,  and 
upon  the  houses  that  obviously  belonged 
there,  at  all  sorts  of  tipsy  angles.  One  of 
these  vagabond  houses  had  begun  to  crum- 
ble, its  walls  pulling  apart  and  showing  the 
fractured  joints  like  grinning  rows  of  teeth, 
through  which  appeared  an  indescribable 
chaos  of  water-soaked  household  equip- 
ment. Out  of  this  ruin  four  men  were  walk- 
ing, carrying  between  them  a  bier,  the  usual 
wicker-sided  affair,  upon  which  lay  the  body 
of  a  woman.  The  sun  was  still  shining  warm 
and  clear,  but  the  air  seemed  suddenly  cold 
and  the  sky  overcast.  This  dripping,  mud- 
stained  shape  was  the  first  chilling  sign  of 
that  tragedy  which  lay  all  about.  The  body 
was  clad  as  if  its  wearer  had  been  going 
about  her  kitchen  work  when  the  water 
came.  The  top  button  of  the  waist  of  blue 
print  was  unfastened  and  the  corners  of  the 
collar  turned  in ;  one  sleeve  was  rolled  up ; 
a  wisp  of  hair  had  escaped  from  the  pins 
that  still  held  the  rest  in  place  and  lay  like  a  bit  of  sea- 
weed across  a  face  which  was  entirely  unmarked  and 
undistorted. 

"Mrs.  Jackson  of  Richards  Street,"  said  one  of  the 
men  as  the  bier  was  pushed  into  the  morgue  wagon 
which  stood  backed  up  to  receive  it.  There  was  another 
shelf  for  another  bier  in  this  wagon,  and  the  attendant 
held  the  door  open  expectantly  as  the  men  turned  back 
into  the  ruin  of  the  house  and  began  to  look  about  once 
more.  I  turned  away  from  the  gruesome  scene  and 
began  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  flood,  but  also  expec- 
tantly, for  from  that  moment  every  heap  of  wreckage, 
every  piled-up  mass  of  sagging  walls  shrouded  for  tne 
a  horrible  possibility. 

A   DEAD   HORSK   UPON   THE  PIANO 

\  HOUSE  with  the  watermark  well  above  the  first  floor 


attracted  attention.    The  front  window  was  open, 


sash  and  all  being  gone,  but  a  mud-steeped  lace  curtain 
slatted  disconsolately  in  it.  I  approached  and  peered 
into  the  darkness.    A  coating  of  mud  was  upon  the 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmHm 


A  seething  yellow  tide  lifted  this  house  from  its  foundations, 
bore  it  away,  and  left  it  at  a  corner  upside  down 


One  of  the  flatboats  hastily  built  by  the  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany.   Many  persons  were  thus  rescued 


floor.  Various  objects  were  dimly  discernible — a  rock- 
ing-chair, some  other  chairs,  a  lounge,  a  piano,  all 
topsy-turvy,  and  something  strange  and  incongruous 
upon  the  piano.  It  looked  like  a  bale  or  a  mattress. 
But  no!  it  was  a  horse,  dead  upon  the  piano,  its  bared 
teeth  gleaming  like  the  ivory  keys  of  the  instrument — 
another  mute  evidence  of  struggle  for  life  in  the  midst 
of  overwhelming  catastrophe! 

But  1  must  leap  ahead  in  my  narrative  before  the 
readers  have  forgotten  about  Mrs.  Jackson  of  Rich- 
ards Street — for  she  was  not  Mrs.  Jackson  at  all.  It 
was  the  next  morning  at  the  morgue  that  I  saw  a  gray- 
headed  man  going  fearsomely  from  slab  to  slab,  while 
an  attendant  lifted  the  white  hoods  of  shrouds  from 
head  after  head.  Before  one  the  old  man  stopped  with 
a  little  gesture  of  helplessness  and  swayed  dizzily  for 
a  moment.  He  did  not  need  to  speak:  his  eyes  told.  He 
had  been  hoping  against  hope,  but  hope  lay  dead  there 
upon  the  slab.  I  recognized  the  features  instantly — it 
was  the  woman  who  had  been  called  the  "Mrs.  Jackson 
of  Richards  Street"  ;  yet  the  name  this  poor  old  man 
gave  was  different.  And  he  sup- 
plied all  the  small  details  of 
identification,  so  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  He  explained  that  his 
house  had  stood  several  blocks 
away  and  must  have  been  carried 
by  the  storm  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, hence  the  mistake. 

TRAGIC  UNCERTAINTIES 

D  LIT   where,  then,   was  Mrs. 

Jackson  of  Richards  Street? 
She  was  gone  from  the  ken  of 
her  neighbors.  This  very  mis- 
take of  theirs  in  identification 
was  another  evidence  of  that 
tragedy  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  tinges  the  darkest  center 
of  the  cloud  thai  hangs  over 
Dayton  and  other  of  the  flooded 
cities.  The  number  of  bodies 
recovered  seems  to  the  survivors 
disproportionately  small!  In- 
deed, the  people  who  saw  the 
waters  in  their  killing  frenzy 
will  never  accept  these  coroners' 
totals  as  the  accurate  toll  of  the 
deluge.  They  believe  that  the 
rush  of  the  waters  carried  away 


the  greater  share  of  the  victims  into  the 
rivers  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and 
that  the  roll  of  the  merely  missing  will  be 
long  and  never  accurately  made  up. 

After  seeing  the  horse  upon  the  piano,  I 
made  my  way  around  the  arm  of  the  sub- 
merged district  to  the  business  center  of  the 
city,  now  dry,  and  came  to  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Third  Streets,  where  I  tried  to 
understand  exactly  what  had  happened  on 
that  fateful  Tuesday  morning.  It  was  some- 
thing like  this :  Rain  had  fallen  heavily  on 
Monday.  As  night  drew  on  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  river,  which  swings  through 
the  low-lying  city  in  a  huge  semicircle,  was 
greatly  swollen.  At  three  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning  whistles  began  to  blow  and  the 
firemen  and  policemen  went  about  notify- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  to  look 
out  for  goods  in  basements. 

THE  TIDE'S  SUDDEN  RISE 

AT  FIVE  o'clock  water  appeared  on  the 
streets  near  the  rivers.  From  five- 
thirty  o'clock  on,  rumors  of  breaks  in  the 
levees  began  to  spread  about ;  by  six  the 
sheets  of  water  were  slipping  down  some  of 
the  long  streets  from  the  north,  and  men 
hurrying  out  to  work  from  their  homes  on 
the  western  edge  of  this  business  district 
turned  back  to  find  those  same  creeping 
sheets  of  water  stealing  in  from  the  west 
also. 

Somewhere  about  eight-thirty  o'clock  the 
river  seemed  suddenly  to  swell  up  and  over 
the  levee,  at  many  places  pouring  down  the 
streets  from  three  sides  like  small  Niagaras. 
The  first  big  tide  came  down  Main  Street 
with  a  crest  four  feet  high,  and  so  fast  that  men  in 
motor  cars  could  barely  dodge  around  it.  These  crested 
streams  shot  into  side  streets  as  they  passed,  and  met 
other  streams  coming  from  the  west  or  southwest. 
They  overtook  pedestrians,  they  overturned  street  cars, 
they  burst  in  doors,  they  smashed  through  plate-glass 
windows,  they  swept  stocks  of  goods  from  shelves  and 
floors  of  stores  and  carried  them  out  into  the  streets 
on  the  return  eddy. 

One  man  tells  of  seeing  a  flotilla  of  pianos  sailing 
grandly  down  the  gutter,  another  of  a  taxicab  driver 
who  stopped  to  crank  up  and  the  yellow  water  smoth- 
ered his  engine,  drove  him  to  his  machine,  then  to  the 
top  of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  compelled  him  to  swim 
from  that  vantage  ground.  Human  beings  for  a  few 
minutes  scuttled  about  like  rats  and  then  disappeared,  or 
were  seen  floundering  into  trees,  up  telephone  poles,  or 
worked  their  way  into  the  upper  stories  of  buildings.  Hun- 
dreds of  horses,  liberated  that  they  might  at  least  have  a 
chance  for  life,  appeared  swimming  in  the  flood,  clamber- 
ing upon  doorsteps  or  splashing  wildly  through  windows. 

SWAMPED   IN   A   YELLOW  OCEAN 

'  I  'HE  harvest  of  death  began  almost  immediately,  and 
the  work  of  rescue  commenced  at  the  same  time. 
Heroes  and  cowards  were  proved  every  minute.  Ropes 
and  rafts  came  into  play.  Then  boats  began  to  appear. 
After  the  first  incredible  rush  of  the  waters,  the  height 
steadily  rose  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot  for  hours. 
Men  started  to  carry  their  effects  up  from  first  floor  to 
second,  and  never  got  time  to  finish.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  saved  themselves  once  or  been  saved, 
were  compelled  to  save  themselves  again  or  be  lost.  The 
water  was  in  constant  motion,  sudden  surges,  treacher- 
ous swirls,  eddies  that  snarled  and  gulped,  mill  races 
that  tore  madly  at  everything  as  they  passed. 

Only  the  most  skillful  could  handle  a  boat  in  such  a 
sea,  for  the  waters  were  like  a  seething  yellow  ocean. 
The  flatboats  that  began  to  come  with  incredible  swift- 
ness from  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  were  unwieldy ;  many  were  swamped 
immediately,  and  others  were  drawn  into  the  currents 
that  led  to  the  river  where  no  such  craft  could  live. 

Fires  sprang  up  unaccountably.  Explosions  sounded. 
As  night  fell,  the  air  was  filled  with  cries  for  help, 
coming  from  all  directions.  They  rose  and  died  and 
rose  again,  shrill  at  first,  but  growing  hoarser  till  they 
sounded  like  the  ceaseless  barking  of  dogs  in  a  pound. 

"Oh.  the  yells !  the  yells !  the  yells !"  said  one  sur- 
vivor to  me.    "I  can  never  forget  them !" 

Above  every  sound  of  the  night — the  slap  and  gurgle 
of  the  waters,  the  grind  and  crash  of  drifting  houses, 
the  roar  and  crackle  of  flames — came  the  dismal  wail- 
ings  of  human  beings  in  extremes  of  mortal  fear. 

Many  of  the  burning  houses  were  afloat,  and  as  they 
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drifted  about,  now  against  um  structure  and  now 
against  another,  they  spread  the  flames  and  drove  the 
desperate  refugees  to  leap  into  t.ie  yellow  whirlpools. 

With  the  fall  of  night,  rescuers  began  to  make  use 
of  the  telephone  cables  which  ran  along  certain  of 
the  streets  and  were  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water. 
Flames  lighted  the  rescuers  at  their  work.  And  the  float- 
ing fires,  like  lurid,  drunken  torches,  staggered  about, 
tossing  their  rays  fitfully  from  place  to  place,  and  re- 
vealed startling,  phantasmagorica!  pictures  of  the  strug- 
gle going  on  in  the  darkness — a  man  clinging  to  a  plank, 
a  child  holding  desperately  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a 
woman  slipping,  frozen-handed,  from  her  hold  on  life. 
Just  a  tipsy  flash  of  the  light,  and  then  the  darkness 
and  the  steady  growl  of  the  ravening  waves ! 

One  great  tree  with  spreading  boughs  was  so  thickly 
hung  with  women  and  children  in  their  various  colored 
clothing  that,  in  the  light 
flashing  occasionally  on 
the  dripping  branches  and 
figures,  it  looked  like  some 
Brobdingnagian  Christ- 
mas tree  hung  with  huge, 
misshapen  dolls. 

Across  the  desk  from 
me,  in  the  little  ticket  office 
of  the  Dayton,  Lebanon 
&  Cincinnati  Railroad  in 
which  I  wrote  this  ac- 
count, sat  a  railroad  agent 
who  was  marooned  for 
seventy-two  hours  in  his 
office  at  the  Washington 
Street  bridge.  He  kept  a 
log  of  the  events  which 
transpired  around  him, 
noting  the  time  of  each 
incident  carefully.  This 
log  is  my  authority  for 
some  of  the  statements 
herein  as  to  time.  He 
tells  of  seeing  two  men,  a 
woman,  and  a  little  girl 
huddling  for  many  hours 
in  a  tree,  their  garments 
wet  and  clinging,  while 
cold  rain  and  snow  were 
piercing  them  to  the  mar- 
row. A  house  floated 
down  against  their  perch, 
and  they  climbed  upon  it. 
The  men  were  seen  to 
pound  a  hole  in  the  roof 

and  admit  the  woman  and  child  to  the  attic,  after  which 
the  men  stripped  off  their  clothing  and  passed  it  down 
to  them.  Next  day  a  rescuing  party  in  a  boat  took 
off  the  woman  and  child  alive,  but  left  two  stark  bodies 
of  men  naked  and  frozen.  What  greater  heroism  than 
this!  Many  a  brave  rescuer  died  in  the  midst  of  some 
supreme  act  of  bravery.  The  finest  featured  man  in 
the  morgue  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  March,  was  a 
lawyer  of  the  town  who  performed  feat  after  feat  of 
adventurous  service  until  at  last  he  paid  for  his  courage 
and  his  kindness  the  last  ransom  which  a  brave  man 
has  to  offer. 

The  theatre  of  action  was  wide.  Strangely  dissimilar 
things  were  happening  at  the  same  time.  Fear  and 
laughter  and  pathos  waltzed  together  on  the  eddies. 
On  Tuesday  night  seventy-five  people,  penned  in  an 
ice-cream  factory,  were  threatened  with  death  by  fires 
driving  down  upon  them,  and  made  the  very  sky  shiver 
with  shrieks  that  at  times  seemed  to  be  chorused  and 
orchestrated.  On  Wednesday  night  the  colored  waiters 
in  the  Beckel  House  held  a  prayer  meeting,  while  the 
guests  in  the  Algonquin,  a  block  or  so  beyond,  were 
trying  to  close  their  senses  to  outside  horrors  with  a 
cabaret  show  of  their  own  devising. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  tow-headed  little  girl  with 
big,  wistful  eyes  stood  all  alone  staring  out  into  the 
ocherous  waters  that  rioted  about  the  eaves  of  the 
houses.  A  lithe  young  athlete,  who  had  saved  many 
lives  that  day,  observed  the  forlorn  little  figure,  and 
shot  his  canoe  in  close  to  where  her  bare  toes  dug  into 
the  clay. 

"All  saved,  little  girl?"  he  asked  sympathetically. 
"Not  all,"  was  the  mournful  reply,  while  the  blue  eyes 
still  searched  the  yellow  eddies.    "My  bird — "  and  she 
swallowed  a  sob — "my  bird  was  not  saved." 

The  young  man  forced  his  humor  under  hatches,  and 
declared  stoutly : 
"I'll  get  your  bird,  kid.    Where  was  your  house?" 

SOME  OF  THE  HEROES 

CHE  indicated  the  most  dangerous  location  in  that  part 
^  of  the  flood.  Half  an  hour  later,  after  the  hardest 
struggle  of  the  day.  he  put  into  the  outstretched  arms 
of  the  child  a  cage  containing  a  wet,  feathery  ball,  and 
then  laughed  hysterically  while  she  capered  away  with 
it.  Not  on  account  of  the  life  of  a  bird,  but  to  spare  one 
bit  of  mourning  to  the  heart  of  a  child  when  there  was 
already  mourning  and  to  spare,  he  had  done  this  thing. 

The  crest  of  ' the  flood  began  to  recede  at  three-thirty 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning.  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day great  progress  was  made  in  rescuing  people  from 
precarious  and  imperiled  positions,  and  in  getting  milk 
to  babies  and  small  children.  Much  credit  is  given  the 
United  States  Life-Saving  Corps  from  Louisville,  Cleve- 


land, and  Toledo.  These  stalwarts  worked  intelligently 
and  untiringly  from  the  moment  they  got  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  volunteer  life-savers  1  heard  of  two  athletic 
young  men,  brothers,  in  North  Dayton  who,  with  their 
canoes,  took  over  two  hundred  persons  out  of  danger. 

By  noon  of  Friday  the  work  of  rescue  was  practically 
complete.  All  persons  in  peril  had  been  rescued,  and 
all  still  marooned  were  relieved  with  supplies  of  food. 

The  loss  of  life  will  never  be  known,  but  the  volume 
of  suffering  can  be  imagined.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
people  lived  for  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours 
in  constant  danger  of  death  in  either  of  two  of  its  most 
dreadful  forms.  They  saw  others,  sometimes  their  own 
friends  and  loved  ones,  meet  these  deaths,  and  while 
they  suffered  from  anxiety,  bereavement,  and  fear,  they 
endured  extremes  of  hunger,  cold,  and  loss  of  sleep. 
Many  went  out  of  their  heads,  both  among  the  ma- 


This  relief  map,  prepared  from  dispatches  and  Govern- 
ment contour  maps,  shows  the  drainage  system  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  the  location  of  the  cities  that  suffered  most 
in  the  first  week  of  the  flood,  and  describes  by  widened 
outlines  of  the  river  courses  the  actual  extent  of  the  sub- 
merged area.  As  the  flood  waters  receded  from  this 
watershed,  they  began  to  pour  over  the  Ohio's  banks  and 
now  are  menacing  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  Dayton 
has  been  the  chief  sufferer.  In  deaths  and  property  losses 
Columbus  has  been  next.  Hamilton,  Piqua,  and  Troy 
in  Ohio  have  reported  a  longer  death  list  than  the  cities 
affected  in  Indiana.  More  than  twenty  cities  in  the  two 
States  contributed  to  a  death  total  that  may  never  be  ac- 
curately estimated  but  probably  will  exceed  five  hundred 


The  first  big  tide  came  down  the  streets,  with  a  crest 
four  feet  high,  and  so  fast  that  men  in  motor  cars  could 
barely  dodge  around  it.  These  crested  streams  shot  into 
side  streets  as  they  passed,  and  met  other  streams  com- 
ing from  the  west  or  southwest.  .  .  .  After  the  first 
incredible  rush  of  the  waters,  the  height  steadily  rose 
inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot  for  hours.  Men  started 
to  carry  their  effects  up  from  first  floor  to  second, 
and  never  got  time  to  finish.     Fire  followed  the  flood 


rooned  and  in  the  relief  organization,  from  sheer  loss 
of  sleep  alone.  Both  men  and  women  among  the  rescue 
force  and  the  relief  workers  had  to  be  forced  into  beds 
by  their  friends  and  superiors  when  they  had  slept  no 
more  than  a  few  hours  in  seventy-two  or  eighty-four. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  generalization.  But  some 
tilings  are  obvious.  The  damage  to  property  at  Dayton, 
while  great,  is  of  a  kind  quickly  repaired.  Wooden 
houses  are  soon  built  again ;  wall  paper,  plaster,  carpets, 
and  window  glass  are  quickly  got  on  or  in ;  stocks  of 
goods  are  speedily  replenished.  The  spirit  of  a  new 
Dayton  both  is  seen  and  sensed.  The  problem  of  sani- 
tation is  recognized  and  grappled  with.  Fly  time  is  not 
yet,  which  minimizes  greatly  the  danger  from  epidemic. 
Some  men  who  have  been  made  poor  will  never  be  rich 
again  ;  some  family  circles  that  have  been  broken  will 
never  be  full  again;  but  the  city  as  a  city  will  quickly 

recover  and  hide  her  scars 
beneath  a  better  built 
town. 

The  watermark  upon  the 
houses  will  disappear,  but 
the  watermark  upon  the 
people — upon  the  men  and 
the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren who  survived  the 
experiences  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
of  the  last  week  in  March, 
1913 — will  go  to  their 
graves  with  them,  and  yet 
that  mark  might  have 
been  deeper. 

But  for  one  man  it 
would  have  gashed  their 
very  souls.  Indeed,  great 
as  is  the  calamity  which 
Dayton  has  suffered,  the 
city  has  escaped  what 
might  have  been  a  greater 
disaster — that  of  hopeless, 
helpless  confusion  with 
untold  increase  of  suffer- 
ing which  would  seem  to 
have  been  inevitable  when 
one  considers  that  for  sev- 
enty-two hours  the  arms 
of  the  not  overstrong  mu- 
nicipal government  were 
paralyzed,  while  for  the 
same  length  of  time  the 
city  was  practically  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world. 
This  escape  from  a  second  disaster  Dayton  owes  to 
John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  who,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  turned 
his  vast  plant  and  trained  business  organization  into  the 
swiftest  and  most  efficient  force  of  life-savers  and  min- 
isters to  want  and  suffering  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen  in  action.  When  the  floods  came  he  started  his 
organization  at  relief  work,  and  himself  rushed  into  the 
water,  standing  up  to  his  hips  for  long  intervals  of  time 
while  he  rendered  assistance  to  the  imperiled.  Once, 
unwilling  to  send  a  boatman  into  danger,  he  himself 
took  the  canoe  and  went  upon  the  mission  successfully, 
handling  his  uncertain  craft  with  such  skill  that  people 
stopped  to  wonder  where  he  had  learned.  He  was  the 
real  executive  personal  force  during  the  entire  crisis. 
The  Mayor,  the  Governor,  and  the  Brigadier  General 
in  charge  of  the  State  militia,  as  well  as  the  Major 
General  of  the  army,  all  were  glad  to  recognize  his 
genius  as  an  organizing  and  directing  force.  He  seemed 
to  work  with  a  thousand-fingered  efficiency  that  reached 
everywhere.  In  the  square  before  the  public  library  a 
statue  of  McKinley  lifts  a  benedictive  hand.  There 
is  room  upon  the  other  side  for  a  statue  of  John  H. 
Patterson,  and  there  will  be  one  unless  I  misinterpret 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Dayton. 
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Cleveland:  A  steamship  wrecked  a  costly  bridge 


Columbus:  Brick  houses  battered  by  heavy  driftwood 

When  Ohio  Streets 
Became  Swift  Rivers 

HPHESE  pictures  of  the  effects  of  the  flood  in  Ohio 
constitute  a  selection  from  scores  of  photographs. 
Their  version  of  the  seriousness  of  the  calamity  is  a 
story  that  cannot  be  minimized  by  later  news. 

The  first  verbal  reports  were  not  so  veracious,  and 
further  investigation  greatly  discounted  them.  Day 
by  day  the  list  of  the  known  dead  slowly  lengthened, 
while  the  probable  totals  swiftly  diminished. 


Dayton  :  The  street's  end  a  waterfall 


A  swift  current,  six  feet  at  its  crest,  rushed  down  the  main  street  of  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Horses  drowned  by  the  flood,  left  in  Dayton  streets.    After  the  water  receded,  questions  of  public  health  became  as  important  as  the  relief  of  the  starving 
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Immortality 


in 


the  Films 


A  section  of  "The 

Prisoner  of 
Zenda  ' '  film  — 
James  K.  Hackett 
swimming 


Below:  two 
film-show  por- 
traits of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  acting 
Queen  Elizabeth 


By   M.  MICHELSON 

contracts  to  act  for  motion  pictures  in 
famous  dramas  have  been  signed  by  a 
dozen  other  stars  of  the  "legitimate." 
James  K.  Hackett  is  riding  from  Strelsau 
to  Zenda  on  500  moving-picture  screens 
in  as  many  cities,  interpreting  again  the 
story  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  At 
the  same  time,  James  O'Neil  sits  in  his 
pleasant  home  and  counts 
^  receipts  while  his  animated 
photographs  act  the  part  of 
"Monte  Cristo."  And  O'Neil's 
grandchildren  may  see  the 
n  his  famous  part  fifty  years 
hence  while  the  film  still  brings  in  its 
revenues  to  pay  the  grocer's  bills. 

The  famous  Bernhardt  reel  already 
has  been  shown  before  20,000,000  per- 
sons. Mme.  Bernhardt,  as  Daniel 
Frohman  says,  "broke  the  ice."  The 
argument  that  prevailed  with  her  at  last 
was  that  other  great  actresses,  as  Ristori 
and  Rachel,  could  only  be  remembered  in 
memorials,  while  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  visualized  to  all  nations  for  all 
time. 

"It  took  Bernhardt  three  months  to 
make  this  film,"  Mr.  Frohman  relates. 
"Frequently  she  had  to  rest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scene  and  the  camera  would 
be  stopped.  Thus  she  is  seen  at  a  better 
advantage  in  the  pictures  than  she  has 
been  on  the  stage  in  several  years." 
Among   the   American   and  English 


Sixteen  pictures 
that  immortalize 
a  handclasp  : 
the  film  of 
Bernhardt 


Sword  fight  in 
"The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  "  with 
James  K.  Hackett 
as  the  hero 


studios  for  motion  pictures  in  America, 
and  that  a  number  of  playhouses  under 
their  control  in  various  cities,  now  no 
longer  needed  for  the  production  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  will  be  turned  into 
moving-picture  houses. 

The  managers  express  no  fear  that  the 
appearance  of  their  leading  actors  in 


TN  France  the  nation's  best-known 
players  act  before  the  motion- 
picture  camera.  American  players 
are  beginning  to  follow  the  French 
example.  They  are  attracted  not 
only  by  extraordinary  financial  in- 
ducements, but  also  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  idea  so  dramatically 
expressed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt as  the  last  clicks  of  a  picture 
machine  recorded  the  end  of  her 
performance  of  "Queen  Elizabeth." 

"I  am  immortal!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  am  a  film  !" 

To-day,  less  than  eight  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  Bern- 
hardt film,  two  noted  American 
players  have  appeared  before  the 
film  makers  in  favorite  roles;  and 


A  motion-picture 
pose  of  James 
O'Neil  in 
"Monte 
Cristo  " 


attraction 
Frohman 


players  who  will  make  their  debut  as  "movie"  stars 
under  the  direction  of  the  film  company  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Frohman  are  Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  the  English  actor;  Mrs.  Fiske,  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Blanche  Bates,  William  Faversham, 
and  Julie  Opp  in  Shakespearean  roles ;  E.  H. 
Sothern,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter. 
After  this  season,  Mr.  Frohman  will  organize  his 
own  motion-picture  stock  company,  which  he  says 
will  be  as  strong  as  the  one  that  marked  his  be- 
ginning as  a  theatrical  manager  of  the  legitimate 
stage. 

On  the  heels  0/  the  Frohman  announcements 
comes  the  news  that  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  who  re- 
cently have  patched  up  their  war  with  the  Shu- 
berts,  will  enter  the  moving-picture  field.  They 
advertise  that  they  will  build  one  of  the  largest 


films  will  injure 
of  the  legitimate, 
puts  it : 

"The  moving  picture  is  contribu- 
tory and  educational  and  will  help 
the  attendance  in  theatres.  That 
has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  Bern- 
hardt. We  feel  certain  that  nothing 
can  .ever  supplant  the  living  actor 
in  the  living  play.  The  pictures  are 
never  the  real  thing,  no  matter  how 
fine  they  may  be.  Rather,  they 
make  countless  auditors  for  the 
actor ;  create  an  interest  in  him. 
People,  for  instance,  who  see  Hack- 
ett for  the  first  time  when  he  ap- 
pears on  the  screen  will  want  to  see 
him  in  life.  The  shadow  on  a 
screen  will  only  stimulate  interest." 


"The  world 
is  mine  !  " 
expressed  in 
gesture  only. 
O'Neil  play- 
ing "Monte 
Cristo  " 


Ms 
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The  Fire  Repeaters 

VII  of  "The  Business  of  Arson'9 

By    ARTHUR    E.  McFARLANE 


#TT  He  has  his  first  fire — a  little  closet  flash — 
ji  when  he  has  two  rooms  in  a  rear  tenement. 
And  he'd  moved  in  with  a  pushcart.  But  he'd 
been  able  to  get  his  little  $500  policy  just  the 
same!  Two  years  more  and  he  has  his  second 
burn-out.  By  then  he's  ownin'  a  sweatshop 
downstairs:  all  he  needed  was  some  capital f 
And  the  sweatshop  does  a  flash  at  1  A.  M.  in  De- 
cember in  time  for  his  year-end  settlements.  In 
two  minutes  everybody  in  the  tenement  is  jumpin ' 
or  throwin'  their  kiddies  out.  It's  a  roast  for 
some  of  them,  though.  But  our  friend  has  got 
his  $5,000  in  insurance  out  of  that,  too!  More 
capital!  Another  three  years  and  he  has  a  swell 
explosion  fire — eight  flights  up  in  a  Broadway 
loft.  And  he  chooses  his  night,  all  right — two 
below,  a  cho  kin'  January  blizzard,  and  half  our 
apparatus  stalled!  It  looks  for  a  while  like  the 
whole  town  is  goin '  to  go.  It  loses  us  two  of  the 
best  men  in  the  department.  And  on  top  of  that 
we  find  that  this  time  our  friend  is  $30,000  in  in- 
surance to  the  good!  How  does  he  get  it?  Is  any 
insurance  company  makin'  money  on  him?  And 
don't  they  know  him  as  well  as  we  do?  Don't 
they  know  he's  trimmin '  them  ?  Say,  just  tell  us. 
Who  is  gettin'  his? — A  New  York  Fireman. 


I 


"N  ONE  instance  twenty-six  insurance  companies 
insured  and  paid  losses  in  as  many  cities  to  a 
fire  bug  (who  was  finally  convicted  by  our  Bos- 
ton office)  on  household  furniture  which  practically 
never  existed,  insured  it  as  being  in  a  house  which 
neither  it  nor  the  alleged  owner  was  ever  in,  and 
finally,  after  the  schemer  had  had  his  policy  trans- 
ferred to  another  place  of  residence,  paid  him  for  dam- 
age on  goods  which  had  already  been  burned  to  order 
months  before  his  arrival  in  town."  t  From  an  address 
delivered  by  our  first  State  fire  marshal,  Charles  W. 
Whitcomb  of  Massachusetts.) 

"We  find  fire  bugs,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Doyle  of  Illi- 
nois, "who  often  have  a  record  in  eight  or  ten  cities, 
with,  sometimes,  as  many  as  twenty  different  fires." 

In  a  recent  number — February  13.  1913 — of  "The 
Western  Underwriter"  I  find  two  very  moderate  rec- 
ords. One  "Locky  Casto,"  it  appears,  "who  has  just 
been  convicted  of  arson  at  Charleston,  W.  Va„  has  been 
connected  with  seven  fires  in  a  period  of  ten  years." 
And,  in  Missouri,  an  insurance  company  "has  been  able 

successfully  to  contest  the  loss  claim  of   ,  who  has 

had  about  a  dozen  fires  in  his  career."  Recently  Fire  Mar- 
shal Zuber  of  Ohio  was  able  to  convict  one  Charles  L. 
Herz,  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  derived  insurance  profits 
from  at  least  seventeen  fires  since  1901. 

Now,  there  are  certain  businesses  where  a  man  might, 
innocently,  have  a  dozen  little  fires  a  year.  In  the  saw- 
dust bins  of  lumber  mills,  in  the  "picker  rooms"  of  cot- 
ton mills,  in  great  publishing  plants,  in  the  kitchens  of 
big  restaurants,  and  the  rendering  rooms  of  our  packing 
houses,  or  wherever  there  are  high-powered  dynamos 
and  fast-running  machinery,  lure  fires  are  inherent. 
Trifling  blazes  are  constantly  breaking  out.  Their  origin 
is  plain.  By  fire  bucket  or  automatic  sprinkler  they  are 
very  promptly  extinguished.  The  loss  is  trifling.  And  if 
it  has  been  caused  by  negligence,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
no  insurance  claim  will  be  made. 

THE  REAL  "REPEATER" 

'  I  ^HE  kind  of  fires  and  fire  insurance  losses  with  which 
*  this  article  will  deal  are  of  a  species  far  different. 
The  fires  are,  it  is  true,  mostly  mercantile.  But  they 
break  out  when  no  work  is  being  done,  and  when,  pre- 
sumably, no  one  is  upon  the  premises.  From  six  to 
eight  in  the  evening  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  morn- 
ing are  favorite  hours,  or  any  time  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  These  fires  are,  two-thirds  of  them,  "of 
unknown  origin,"  and  the  "origins"  given  for  most  of 
the  remainder  are  not  convincing.  To  the  arson  expert 
people  who  have  more  than  two  such  fires  are  known 
as  "repeaters." 

The  "repeater"  is  one  more  product  of  the  present 
situation  in  American  insurance.  We  now  have  him 
in  every  community  of  any  size.  And  what  he  repre- 
sents to  the  community,  either  big  or  little,  can  best  be 


made  plain  by  taking  another  random  insurance  item — 
this  time  from  "Insurance  Rough  Notes" — and  show- 
ing, in  simple  arithmetic,  exactly  what  it  means.  (I  have 
changed  the  names  and  location.) 

"The  Virginia  fire  marshal  is  investigating  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  store  of  Golwitz  &  Walinsky  at 
Green  Mine,  Va.,  on  December  14.  This  is  the  seventh 
fire  experienced  by  this  firm,  which  has  generally  been 
well  protected  with  insurance.  The  insurance  on  stock 
recently  burned  was  $24,000." 

Now,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  it  is  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Green  Mine,  Ya.,  who  are  paying  for  Messrs. 
Golwitz  &  Walinsky's  fires.  The  whole  theory  of  insur- 
ance is  based  on  the  homely  and  kindly  fact  that  if  your 
neighbor  has  suffered  misfortune  you  will  wish  to  help 
him,  even  as  you  trust  that  he  would  do  the  same  to 
you. 

Before  the  time  of  fire  insurance,  all  the  sufferer's 
fellows  in  the  village  community  would  gather  together 
and  help  him  rebuild)  and  perhaps  take  up  a  collection 
to  make  his  trouble  lighter.  The  motto  of  the  New- 
York  Insurance  Department  is,  in  English :  "Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens."  No  bald  language  of  eco- 
nomics could  express  the  idea  better.  And  had  there 
been  no  such  thing  in  Green  Mine  as  fire  insurance,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  Messrs.  Golwitz  & 
Walinsky's  first  fire,  their  fellow  townsmen  might  have 
got  together  in  big-hearted  generosity,  asked  no  ques- 
tions as  to  how  the  fire  started,  and,  every  man  giving 
what  he  could,  made  the  loss  good. 

HOLDING  THE  GUN 

C  AV  that  they  might  have  done  so  again,  at  a  sore  cost 
^  to  themselves,  after  Golwitz  &  Walinsky's  second  fire. 
Such  things  have  been  done  in  American  and  Cana- 
dian towns.  But  in  a  little  while  Golwitz  &  Walinsky 
have  a  third  fire,  and  this  time  their  fellow  townsmen 
do  not  make  it  good  ;  they  simply  can't  afford  to.  And, 
more  than  that,  they  have  begun  to  dislike  Golwitz  & 
Walinsky.  Whereupon,  you  are  to  imagine  Messrs. 
Golwitz  &  Walinsky  able  to  take  their  stand  on  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  with  guns  and  /ctt  on  a  de- 
fenseless Green  Mine  until  they  have  the  needed 
$24,000. 

They  likewise  do  it  again  (generally,  it' is  true,  in 
some  other  town,  while  some  brother  firm  of  "re- 
peaters" take  their  place  in  Green  Mine)  after  their 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  fire! 

And  this  is  what  is  taking  place  every  day  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
only  difference  is  this:  To  get  Messrs.  Golwitz  & 
Walinsky  more  insurance,  and  therefore  the  opportunity 
to  have  more  fires,  the  local  insurance  agent  or  broker 
holds  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  insurance  company.  And 
to  get  the  money  for  Messrs.  Golwitz  &  Walinsky  (and 
the  local  agent  or  broker)  the  insurance  company  must 
hold  its  gun  at  the  head  of  the  public.  The  collection 
is  made  not  in  a  single  afternoon,  but  year  by  year  in 
insurance  premiums.  The  sum  each  time  collected  is 
not  $24,000,  but,  on  an  average,  $45,000,  "to  cover  ex- 
penses of  collection."  The  average  American  or  Cana- 
dian town  of  3,000  people  pays  about  $ro,ooo  a  year  for 
its  insurance.  Taking  Green  Mine  to  be  such  a  town, 
Messrs.  Golwitz  &  Walinsky,  after  all  their  seven  fires, 
having  collected  an  average  of  $24,000,  have  now 
forestalled  and  absorbed  all  of  Green  Mine's  insurance 
contributions  for  the  next  thirty-one  years! 

OUR  STANDARD  FIRE  CROOK 

TN  GENERAL,  of  course,  two  or  three  Green  Mines 
*  bear  the  levy  among  them.  But  we  have  herewith 
arrived  at  one  more  insurance  condition  which  is  now 
practically  universal  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  how  much  does  the  repeater  cost  us? 
State  reports  arc  obtainable  in  the  case  of  180  of  our 
300  or  more  stock  fire  insurance  companies.  Such 
sworn  reports  show  that  from  January  I,  1007,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1911,  these  180  companies  have  taken  in 
$1,324,347,700  in  insurance  premiums.  Of  this,  $652,218,- 
<)oo  has  been  kept  by  the  insurance  companies,  brokers, 
and  agents  concerned,  and  $672,128,800  has  been  paid  out 
in  loss  payments.  I  have  said  in  previous  articles  that 
at  least  one-half  such  loss  payments  now  go  to  fire  crooks 
of  various  sorts.  Half  the  stock  fire  insurance  business 
in  America  to-day  could  indeed  accurately  be  described 
as  the  collecting  of  insurance  taxes  from  honest  people 
and  the  paying  of  such  moneys  (less  insurance  profits) 
to  criminals.  The  repeater  is  now  our  standard  fire 
crook.  He  gets  by  far  the  largest  single  share  of  our 
fire-bug  money. 

That,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  In  the 
present  article  I  shall  show : 

First,  that  in  almost  all  cases  our  insurance  companies 
give  the  repeater  his  new  insurance  knowingly. 


Second,  that  the  reinsurance  of  the  repeater  in 
America  is  not  now  a  matter  of  isolated  cases,  but  an 
established  insurance  custom. 

Third,  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  in- 
surance payments  —  some  $33,600,000  a  year  in  the  case 
of  the  180  companies  alone  —  now  goes  to  "repeaters." 

Fourth,  that  the  insurance  of  the  "repeater,"  as  can 
be  illustrated  from  the  best-known  mercantile  district  in 
America,  has  now  attained  to  the  proportions  of  a  com- 
mon scandal. 

Fifth,  that  the  insurance  of  the  repeater  is  notori- 
ously at  its  worst  and  most  shameless  in  that  big-city 
"conflagration  district"  where,  according  to  our  insur- 
ance authorities  themselves,  a  single  fire  could,  by  getting 
out  of  control,  cause  a  property  loss  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  destroy  thousands  of  lives,  and  incidentally 
make  defaulters  of  almost  every  insurance  company  in  the 
country. 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  KNOWS 

CMRST.  —  In  almost  all  cases  our  insurance  companies 
1     give  the  repeater  his  new  insurance  knowingly. 

1  here  are  few  repeaters  of  any  importance  not 
mercantile  risks.  When  they  have  a  fire  the  fact  is  set 
down  in  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  reports,  and  these  re- 
ports are  in  every  insurance  office.  The  large  com- 
panies keep  classified  fire  records  of  their  own.  And  at 
the  service  of  all  companies  are  the  weekly  records  and 
yearly  volumes  published  by  the  Underwriters'  Protec- 
tive Association.  If  you  have  had  a  fire,  the  facts  are 
entered  there.  The  wandering  repeater  may,  it  is 
true,  be  insured  through  lack  of  knowledge.  But  if  the 
insurance  agent  or  broker  chose  to  make  the  common 
business  inquiries,  there  could  very  rarely  be  any  lack 
of  knowledge  even  in  cases  such  as  these. 

The  great  majority  of  repeaters  receive  new  insur- 
ance solely  because  the  agent  or  broker,  having  the 
power,  insists  upon  it.  I  was  recently  investigating  a 
particularly  atrocious  fire  near  Boston.  The  assured 
had  been  given  new  insurance — and  overinsurance — ten 
days  after  his  second  suspicious  fire  within  fifteen 
months.  He  had  his  third  fire,  and  a  very  notable  one, 
eight  months  later. 

"Hadn't  the  companies  anything  to  say  about  it?"  I 
asked  the  big  Boston  agent  in  the  case.  Nine  companies 
were  concerned  in  it,  some  of  them  being  among  the 
most  important  in  the  country. 

"The  companies  take  what  I  give  them,"  he  said.  "And 
they've  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  this  agency  at  that !" 

There  you  have  it.  But  nothing  can  be  gained  by  re- 
peating in  this  article  what  has  been  said  in  almost 
every  preceding  one. 

GOING  TO  THE  RIGHT  BROKERS 
^ECOND. — The  reinsurance  of  the  repeater  is  not  now 
^  a  matter  of  isolated  cases,  but  an  established  insur- 
ance custom. 

A  statement  so  general  will  not,  on  the  surface,  seem 
susceptible  of  proof.  But  every  active  insurance  man 
knows  that  it  is  true.  When  the  crook  complains  that  he 
cannot  get  new  policies,  he  is  told  with  a  laugh  that  his 
only  trouble  is  that  he  hasn't  gone  to  the  right  brokers. 

"If  he  isn't  getting  more  insurance,"  a  high  insur- 
ance official  answered  when  I  asked  about  one  of  New 
England's  best-known  repeaters,  "he  will  be  the  only 
crook  I've  ever  heard  of  who  isn't !"  And  the  crook  in 
question  was  obtaining  more  insurance,  and  plenty  of  it. 
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In  one  case  the  repeater  had  caused  his  fellow  towns- 
men such  losses  and  ruin  that  they  were  barely  kept 
from  lynching  him.  In  fact,  the  fright  they  gave  him 
sent  him  to  a  sanatorium.  Yet,  within  a  month  he  had 
obtained  new  insurance. 

I  had  intended,  originally,  to  prove  the  thing  home  by 
a  piled-up  accumulation  of  test  cases.  Some  of  them 
may  be  given  later.    I  have  space  here  for  only  one : 

The  repeater  whose  fires — all  of  them  suspect — have 
been  responsible  for  the  greatest  property  loss,  about 
$13,000,000,  as  yet  set  down  to  the  account  of  any  re- 
peater in  America,  is  still  obtaining  insurance.  And 
the  same  insurance  agent  is  still  obtaining  it  for  him. 

Third.—  About  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  insur- 
ance payments  —  some  $33,600,000  a  year  in  the  case  of 
the  180  companies  alone  —  now  goes  to  "repeaters." 

Here  I  must  begin  my  proof  by  reference  to  a  table 
of  fire  statistics  (printed  on  page  28).  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  quote  the  fire  and  fire  insurance  records 
of  every  city  in  the  country.  Only  one  city,  indeed, 
can  furnish  the  figures  really  needed.  That  city  is 
New  York.  And  though  New  York  is  our  largest  city, 
the  table  will  show  that  the  number  of  fires,  as  also 
the  loss  by  fire  per  capita,  is.  in  New  York,  below  the 
average.  In  other  words,  New  York,  in  spite  of  its 
size,  is  a  normal  fire  town.  And  what  is  found  to  be 
true  of  it  may,  with  reasonable  probability,  be  believed 
to  be  true — as  it  is  true — in  any  of  our  large  cities. 

new  york's  big  repeaters  since  1901 

FURTHERMORE,  New  York  furnishes  the  fairest 
*■  of  tests,  because  in  New  York  all  insurance  is 
written  directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  home  offices  of 
all  our  great  companies,  or  their  chief  branch  offices, 
as  likewise  it  is  written  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  admittedly  the 
most  alert  insurance  organization  in  the  country. 
These  being  the  governing  conditions,  I  merely  quote 
a  paragraph  from  the  report  for  191 1  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  Committee  on  Losses  and 
Adjustments : 

"Where  the  fires  have  originated  on  the  premises  of 
the  assured"  (and  of  the  total,  about  two-thirds  so 
originated),  "we  find  that  35  per  cent  in  number  (of 
the  assured)  have  had  previous  fires  which  we  have 
adjusted." 

In  New  York,  only  fire  losses  important  enough  to 
involve  four  or  more  insurance  companies  are  adjusted 
by  this  particular  insurance  committee.  And  its  records 
of  losses  date  back  only  to  1901.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  such  losses  were  adjusted  in  191 1.  That  is, 
taking  only  those  fires  which  started  on  the  premises 
of  the  assured,  we  find  here  alone  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000,  535  people  who  would  be  described 
by  insurance  detectives  as  repeaters  gave  New  York 
nearly  one-quarter  of  its  largest  fires. 

In  common  fairness,  however,  and  before  going  fur- 
ther, from  this  "535"  a  certain  subtraction  must  be 
made:  A  definite  proportion  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  honest  and  careful  people  in  the  world.  Their 
fires  were  as  explainable  as  unavoidable.  But  they 
are  in  a  bad  galley.  And,  hit  or  miss,  they  must  for 
the  present  remain  in  it. 

To  begin  with,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  535 — or 
36.3  per  cent  to  be  exact — received  insurance  on  fires 
which  did  not  originate  on  their  own  premises. 

About  five  such  fires  in  every  hundred  originated  in 
some  other  building;  and  accordingly  these  may  prop- 
erly be  struck  off. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  34  per  cent,  the  fire 
started  in  the  big  mercantile  building  of  which  the 
assured  was  one  of  the  two,  or  ten,  or  fifty  cotenants, 
but  it  did  not  start  in  his  own  loft  factory  or  ware- 
rooms.  It  started,  in  general,  on  the  premises  of  some 
other  tenant :  one  repeater  may  cause  a  loss  to  twenty- 
fellow  merchants. 

But  a  certain  number  of  fires  also  start  in  the  cellar, 


or  under  the  stairs,  or  in  the  elevator  shaft. 
At  first  thought,  therefore,  the  fire  sufferers 
in  such  cases  must  also  be  judged  innocent. 
And  probably  more  than  half  of  them  were. 
Of  the  rest  let  it  be  said  bluntly  that  we 
have  now  one  sort  of  mercantile  fire  bug  who, 
for  his  own  security,  will  almost  never  make 
his  fire  within  bis  own  door. 


WHY  DHLS' 


YOU  MAKE  IT  IN 
DO W N STAIRS  ?" 


AS  FIREMEN  saj  :  "If  it's  up  above,  he  can 
count  on  a  good  water  loss.    And  if  it's 
down  below,  he  can  count  on  the  smoke."    Or,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  Izzy  Steinkreutzer's  professional  in- 
structors in  up-to-date  arson  :  "You  was  a  fool,  already  ! 

Why  didn't  you  make  it  in  H  's  place  downstairs?" 

If  you  add  at  least  one-quarter  of  such  losses  to  the 
criminal  list,  you  do  what  every  finished  fire  bug,  with 
his  knowledge  of  New  York  fires,  would  do  at  once. 
And  there  are  still  other  additions  to  make : 

For  among  the  "535"  are  included  none  of  those  who 
had  smaller  fires  during  the  preceding  ten  years — fires 
in  which  fewer  than  four  companies  were  involved;  one 
Broadway  leather  man  had  within  twelve  months  col- 
lected insurance  on  two  fires  which  involved  fewer  than 
four  companies,  and  were  therefore  not  tabulated  in  the 
general  record.  And  there  is  a  New  York  doctor  who 
has  collected  on  a  "one-company  fire"  almost  every  year 
since  1900. 

In  our  "535"  no  special  list  has  been  made  of  those 
who  have  had  more  than  two  New  York  fires  within 
the  ten-year  period.  Numbers  have  had  four  and  five 
fires.  Some  have  had  nine  and  ten.  One  New  York 
hatter  has  had  his  nine  fires  in  five  years.  Some  of 
them  have  had  their  three  fires  in  191 1  alone.  A  fair 
average  for"  the  "535"  would  be  between  three  and  four 
fires  apiece. 

In  number,  the  vast  majority  of  New  York's  re- 
peaters make  their  profits  from  the  little  closet  and 
clothing  fires  of  the  tenements.  One  East  Side  house- 
hold was  known  to  have  had  at  least  fourteen  in  two 
years.  No  such  trifling  fires  as  these,  of  course,  are 
included  here. 

No  account  is  taken  here  of  those  members  of  our 
"535  '  who  had  serious  fires  previous  to  the  ten-year 
limit,  which  would  add  mightily ;  nor  of  the  consider- 
able number  who  had  fires  in  other  cities  or  under 
other  firm  names.  Almost  all  mercantile  "professionals" 
in  the  fire  business  operate  in  several  cities  at  once,  and 
use  a  new  firm  name  every  time.  No  account  is  taken 
of  those  "professionals"  who,  after  their  first  two  or 
three  fires  in  any  given  city,  have  "covered"  fires;  that 
is,  though  they  are  the  real  beneficiaries,  the  names  of 
such  repeaters  appear  neither  on  the  insurance  policies 
nor  on  the  papers  of  partnership.  In  fact,  among  our 
"535."  few  real  "professionals"  appear  at  all.  Our  list 
is  confined  almost  wholly  to  mercantile  "casuals" — to 
those  who  have  fires  only  when  business  demands  it. 
And,  among  these,  many  of  the  most  notorious  are  not 
included,  simply  because,  in  igu,  they  had  no  fires.  For 
example,  one  great  corporation,  which  in  the  preceding 
five  years  had  had  eight  notable  fires  and  collected  more 
than  $1,700,000  in  insurance  claims,  is  not  included. 

Perhaps  by  now  the  reader  will  lie  prepared  to  allow 
the  true  "repeater  percentage"  to  stand  at  35  per  cent  of 
the  total,  with  no  subtractions  of  any  kind.  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  article  that  the  number  of  people  at 
present  making  America  "the  land  of  fires"  is  almost 
infinitely  small.  1  offer  the  above  "535"  repeaters  as 
partial  proof  in  the  case  of  New  York. 

A  FIRST  CHALLENGE  TO  FIRE  INSURANCE 

'  I  'HE  high  powers  at  present  in  control  of  the  stock 
fire  insurance  business  in  America  declare  that  these 
articles  are  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  falsehood  and  ex- 
aggeration ;  that  arson  is  responsible  only  for  the  very 


smallest  part  of  our  fire  losses ;  that  it  is  not  in- 
creasing but  decreasing ;  and  that  the  business  of 
fire  insurance  is  only  too  willing  to  make  public  all 
records  and  statistics  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  involved.  I  can  now  offer  the  said  high 
insurance  powers  the  first  of  three  opportunities  of 
putting  to  a  very  simple  test  both  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  these  articles,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  own 
declarations  : 

The  figures  quoted  above  are,  I  have  said,  from  the 
New  York  Committee  on  Losses  and  Adjustments 
Report  for  hjii.  In  its  report  for  1912,  though  all 
other  parallel  statistics  were  given,  the  figures  for 
New  York's  repeater  fires  were  omitted.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  part  that  mercantile  arson  played  in  New 
York's  fires  merely  in  the  first  three  months  of  1912 
will  know  that  the  chairman  and  the  high  officials  com- 
posing the  New  York  Committee  on  Losses  and  Adjust- 
ments omitted  to  publish  the  "repeater"  percentage  for 
1912  for  one  reason  only :  The  increase,  merely  in  a 
single  year,  was  so  great  that  they  dared  not  print  the 
figures.  And  if  this  is  not  so.  let  them  print  them  now. 

Fourth  — The  insurance  of  the  repeater,  as  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  best-known  mercantile  district  in 
America,  has  now  attained  to  the  proportions  of  a  com- 
mon scandal. 

The  best-known  mercantile  district  in  America  is 
New  York's  wholesale  and  light  manufacturing  district. 
It  lies,  roughly,  east  and  west  of  Broadway,  between 
Chambers  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  with  a  narrow  wedge, 
known  as  "the  new  loft  zone,"  stretching  north  almost 
to  Thirty-fourth  Street.  In  this  small  district,  occu- 
pying about  one-fortieth  of  the  total  area  of  New 
York,  more  than  half  of  New  York's  large  repeater 
fires  take  place.  It  is  here  and  on  Broadway  itself  that 
you  will  find  250  consecutive  street  numbers  which,  since 
1901,  have  given  their  450  fires  alone.  There  are  indi- 
vidual "fireproof"  buildings  which  average  a  fire,  in 
which  generally  at  least  one  tenant  sustains  a  "total 
loss,"  every  eight  months.  "Do  I  know  No.   ?"  an- 
swered a  New  York  fireman;  "I  know  it  like  me  tongue 
knows  the  inside  of  me  mouth  !  But  I  don't  know  what's 

the  matter  with  the    people  up  on  the  third  floor. 

They  ain't  had  a  'total  loss'  in  God  knows  when !" 

PEOPLE  WHO  DON'T  HAVE  FIRES 

TI  7E  can,  however,  get  the  best  measure  of  what  this 
*  »  means  by  looking  first  at  another  New  York  dis- 
trict of  almost  the  same  area — in  a  prosperous  residential 
quarter.  I  take  a  residential  quarter  because  it  is  an  in- 
surance postulate  that  the  last  thing  the  normal  man 
will  burn  is  his  own  home.  And  I  take  a  prosperous 
residential  quarter  because,  in  the  case  of  a  prosperous 
householder,  there  is  practically  no  "moral  hazard" 
whatever.  Such  a  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  New 
York  West  Side  between  72A  Street  and  110th.  It  has 
its  old  four-  and  five-story  houses,  just  as  the  mercan- 
tile district  between  Chambers  and  Fourteenth  Streets 
has  its  old  four-  and  five-story  warehouses.  Both,  too, 
have  their  new  ten-  and  twelve-story  fireproof  buildings. 
The  elevator  shafts  and  stair  wells  are  alike  in  both. 
And  if  the  manufacturing  processes  in  some  of  the  mer- 
cantile buildings  downtown  are  more  likely  to  start 
fires  than  the  domestic  processes  of  cooking  and  light- 
ing and  heating  in  our  uptown  residences  and  apart- 
ment houses,  the  difference,  if  honestly  examined,  is 
really  very  little. 

1  can  find  no  record  of  any  residence  in  this  district 
giving  a  repeater  fire.1  In  the  last  five  years  there  have 
not  been  ten  fires  of  any  sort  worth  talking  about. 

Indeed,  you  may  see  this  clearly  reflected  even  in  the 
insurance  rates  which  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Jones,  the  New 
Yorker  with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year,  is  charged. 
They  indicate  that  far  from        (Continued  on  page  26) 


1  There  are  a  certain  number  of  mercantile  risks  in  the  district. 
Some  of  these  have  had  repeater  fires.  One  has  had  three  within 
a  year. 


V\  'Ma 

\W  US" 

The  insurance  company  wagers  the  public's  $10,000 
against  the  crook's  $250  that  he  will  not  burn 
out,  he  to  get  the  stakes  if  he  does 
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The  Run  of  the  Game 

By    GRANTLAND  RICE 


The  Opening  Jubilee 

ARISE,  0  Muse,  get  in  the  game- — 
Arise  and  kick  in  with  a  song; 
L  Slip  ns  the  anthem  of  acclaim 
From  voices,  thirty  thousand  strong; 
Come,  help  us  hit  the  metric  cup. 

Responsive  to  the  thrills  that  wait, 
Where  old  lid  Walsh  is  warming  up 
As  Cobb  advances  to  the  plate. 

Arise,  O  Muse,  as  Homer  did, 

For  bush-league  Troy  and  Hector's  fall ; 
Come  on,  tear  in  and  lift  the  lid 

From  old  Doc  Winter's  barren  pall; 
Come,  blow  us  to  a  virile  strain 

Of  three-base  hits  and  double  plays. 
Of  Johnson's  speed  and  Matty's  brain, 

And  other  well-known  lesser  jays. 

Sing  us.  well,  say,  a  song  that  rings 

Like  Faker's  double  over  third; 
The  roaring  note  as  Evcrs  swings 

Through  mid-air  like  a  flying  bird: 
The  crashing  bat,  the  thudding  mitt. 

The  boding  hush  before  the  din, 
And  then — the  cadence  of  the  hit 

As  Speaker  drives  the  runner  in. 

Sing  us  the  frenzy  of  the  shout. 

And  then — the  hush  that  follows  where 
The  sacks  are  full  and  two  are  out 

With  Honus  Wagner  waiting  there; 
The  hush  that  grips,  with  hands  clenched  tight, 

White  faces  set,  and  heartbeats  still — 
And  then — a  gray  streak  into  right 

As  fielders  chase  the  hurtling  pill. 

Come  on.  Old  Top,  and  szvat  the  lyre. 

Smash  it  across  the  right-field  fence, 
Where  those  who  hear  may  never  tire 

But  say,  "This  stuff  is  Great — Immense" ; 
And  in  the  swirling  hit  or  miss 

Tear  off  an  anthem  for  a  ride 
Whose  melody  is  sweet  as  this — 

"WOW — Slide,  you  bonchead  bushcr,  s-l-i-d-c!'' 

A  pril —  October 

"  The  tumult  and  the  shouting"  is  on  ;  "the  captains 
and  the  camps"  are  hack;  "Walsh  now  pitching  for  the 
Sox"  adorns  the  ticker  as  the  Raven  quoths :  "What's 
the  score?" 

The  trail,  which  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October, 
has  been  known  to  have  become  suddenly  warped  when 
it  looked  to  be  a  straight  guess  from  barrier  to  wire. 

While  we  claim  to  have  inhaled  no  gift  of  prophecy, 
we  feel  that  those  beginning  to  make  their  world-series 
plans  now  are  entitled  to  some  information  at  least. 

We  give  it  freely,  though  from  an  unabundant  store. 

Make  your  reservations  in  the  National  League  for 
New  York  or  Pittsburgh.  It's  a  toss-up — and  should 
be  till  the  last  two  weeks.  For  the  American  League 
begin  writing  friends  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  not 
forgetting  to  drop  a  postal  card  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox  are  a  better  club  than  they  were 
the  year  before.  But  they  have  a  wonderful  club  in 
Philadelphia  to  beat — keyed  up  as  it  is  to  job  ahead. 
The  break  of  the  game  will  decide  the  issue,  and  we 
are  no  Cassandra  of  evil  prophecy  to  say  which  camp 
will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  broken  bric-a-brac 
and  disordered  systems. 

Washington  in  10,12  performed  a  miracle  in  hurdling 
from  seventh  place  into  second.  A  game,  young  club, 
capable  of  one  miracle,  may  well  tear  off  another. 

But  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  the  Dope,  the  word 
"miracle"  is  badly  blurred,  and  the  Dope,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  writes : 

"New  York  or  Pittsburgh  vs.  Boston  or  Philadelphia — 
take  your  pick  while  the  picking  is  fairly  young  and 
tender." 

Fable 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  beaten  Golfer 
who  admitted  that  he 
missed  no  short 
putts  —  and 
that  his  win- 
ning rival  had 
"gobbled"  no 
long  ones ;  who 
confessed  that 
he  was  on  his 
game  and  that 
while  beaten  by 


Illustrated  by  H.  L.  DRUCKLIEB 

the  margin  of  3  and  2,  without  great  luck  the 
count  would  have  been  8  and  6. 

Moral — They  backed  him  up  against  a  bunker 
and  shot  him  at  sunrise  before  he  became 
more  violent. 

But  the  Wise  Bet  Knows  Better 

Many  a  man  has  been  called  a  quitter  who  was 
merely  game  enough  not  to  be  afraid  to  back  away 
at  the  right  time. 

Short  Putts  and  Texas  Leaguers 

"It's  all  in  the  Game,"  they  say;  but  most  of 
it  was  put  there  when  no  one  was  looking. 
The  Alibi  can  carry  you  quite  a  distance ; 

but  it  never  crosses 
the  Final  Score. 

The  worm,  turning 
when  trodden  upon, 
merely  wastes  that 
much  energy;  the  cor- 
rect date  for  the 
sprightly  wiggle  is  in 
advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Early  Bird. 

It's  well  enough  to 
"hit  the  line  hard," 
but  it's  better  still  to 
take  the  opening  and 
save  the  shock  of  the  impact  against  the  day 
of  unbroken  opposition. 

The  Error  Column  just  as  often  shows  where 
a  Player  wasn't  afraid  to  take  a  chance. 


A  Study  in  Cognomenics 

There  are  seven  Johnsons  in  the  major 
leagues — and  five  Browns  on  the  job; 

There  are  several  Millers  and 
three  Magees — but  only  one 
Ty  Cobb. 


The  Reign  of  the 
Old  Guard 

"Young  blood,"  sings  Mr. 
Kingsley,  "must  have  its  course, 
lad— and  every  dog  his  day." 

Mr.  Kingsley  trails  well  in 
line  with  the  prevalent  theory 
along   Fantown   on   the  Pike 
that  youngsters  control  the  pennant  destinies  of  the 
era.    As  for  the  facts  involved  : 

Cleveland,  next  to  Manager  Birmingham,  is  depend- 
ing upon  the  fitness  of  Napoleon  Lajoie,  who  is  facing 
his  eighteenth  year  beneath  the  Big  Tent  of  the  Game. 

Who  is  Pittsburgh's  main  dependence?  The  Wag- 
ners have  it  by  acclamation,  and  Honus  stands  upon 
the  rim  of  his  seventeenth  campaign. 

New  York's  most  vibrant  pennant  hope  among  the 
players?  An  athlete  facing  his  thirteenth  season,  ready 
once  more  to  lead  the  pitching  phalanx.  The  name  is 
Mathewson. 

For  Mack's  Athletics  to  regain  the  crest.  Ed  Plank 
must  still  stand  guard  by  the  guns,  and  Plank,  with 
Mathewson,  is  the  oldest  veteran  of  the  knoll. 

The  champion  Red  Sox  turn  again  to  Heinie  Wagner 
as  their  most  Essential  Cog.  And  Heinie's  debut  took 
place  just  twelve  years  from  date. 

The  Main  Bloke  for  Cincinnati?  Mr.  Joseph  Burt 
Tinker,  now  upon  the  edge  of  his  twelfth  Big  League 
spin. 

Evers,  the  last  of  the  Cub  Mohicans  and  Chicago's 
most  predominant  National  League  hope,  goes  into 
battle  with  ten  campaigns  behind  him. 

So,  while  "young  blood"  must  whirl  along  its  course, 
the  Old  Guard  isn't  through  yet  with  the  pennant  desti- 
nies of  at  least  eight  clubs  depending  upon  veterans  of 
from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  service. 

100  Yards  in  5  1-5  Seconds 

Of  all  the  arts  of  sclf-dcfcnse  which  guard  against  the 
fall, 

The  greyhound,  in'the  essence,  has  the  surest  one  of  all. 


Beating  the  Game 

Yes,  you  can  slip  to  the  front,  old  dog, 

By  cutting  the  corners  here  and  there- 
It's  no  rough  job  to  obtain  the  jump 

So  long  as  your  conscience  doesn't  care; 
So  long  as  you  figure  anything  goes, 

To  get  there  first  by  a  winning  span, 
It's  an  easy  start  and  a  pop-eyed  cinch 

To  set  the  pace  for  a  better  man. 

It's  an  easy  start  for  the  first  few  laps, 

But  the  stretch  is  no  place  for  a  crook 
Where  the  drive  is  on  to  the  final  step 

And  the  soul  is  spread  like  an  open  book. 
Where  it's  clean,  raw  courage  and  nothing  else 

Through  the  closing  whirl  of  the  open  beat, 
Where  form  runs  clean  as  the  soul  is  clean 

And  the  heart  means  more  than  the  legs  or  feet. 

The  Game's  Greatest 

John  McGraw  and  Hughey  Jennings  were  discussing 
the  greatest  ball  player  of  the  game. 

"The  answer,"  said  Jennings,  "is  Ty  Cobb." 

"Do  you  mean  by  greatest  player,"  countered  Mc- 
Graw, "the  man  of  greatest  value  to  his  club?" 

"Sure,"  said  Jennings,  "and  that  is  why  I  named 
Cobb." 

"Just  a  minute,"  came  back  the  New  York  leader ; 
"who  is  of  greater  value,  Cobb,  an  outfielder  who  han- 
dled 340  chances  last  year,  and  most  of  these  fly  balls, 
or  Wagner,  an  infielder  who  handled  over  800  chances, 
who  was  called  upon  to  block  ground  balls,  handle 
pop  flies,  tag  runners  at  second,  back  up  the  bases, 
and  hold  the  infield  together?  Which  is  the  most 
valuable  man  to  a  team,  a  great  outfielder  or  a  great 
infielder  ?" 

"I  accept  the  amendment,"  said  Jennings  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought ;  "Cobb  is  the  greatest  outfielder  in  the 
game — the  greatest  base  runner  and  the  greatest  hitter. 
I  guess  that  let's  him  out." 

Who  won  the  argument? 

A  Summons  to  Paul  Revere 

Boy — Page  Paul  Revere;  also  the  minutemen  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.    Stung  by  the  disasters  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Stockholm  Olympics,  J.  Bull,  on  a 
rampage,  is  now  massing  his  army  along  the 
frontier  for  a  general  assault. 

His  Mr.  Bombardier  Wells  made  threatening 
gestures  for  the  space  of  four  and  one-quarter 
minutes,  but  was  then  dispersed  with  consider- 
able slaughter. 

But  the  blighted  Bombardier  was  only  an  ad- 
vance picket.  In  Polo,  Tennis,  and  Golf,  Eng- 
land has  gathered  the  pick  of  her  sportive 
legions — the  finest  array  she  has  ever  placed 
afield.  The  average  improvement  will  be  25  per 
cent. 

America,  to  win  in  two  of  these  three 
fields,  has  about  all  the  summer  ahead 
she  can  look  after,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  days  are  growing  longer.  America 
in  fact,  has  exactly  an  even  chance 
— an  even  chance  quite  likely  to  be 
tilted  toward  the  short  end  by  the 
warp  of  overconfidence. 

Another  Fable 

Once   upon   a   time  there 
was  a  Fan  who  left  the 
ball  park  and  called  out 
to  a  friend  : 

"Greatest  game  of  the 
year,  pal ;  they  beat  us, 
3  to  2 ;  but  if  the  Ump 
hadn't  slipped  us  a 
couple  of  close  ones,  the 
count  would  have  been 
3  to  o.  They  played 
better  ball  and  won  on 
the  level." 

Moral — They  didn't 
even  wait  until  sunrise 
to  pot  this  guy.  Another 
ten  minutes  and  he  might 
have  been  beyond  all 
human  control. 
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MEMORIES     OF     THE  PLAYERS 


Farewell !  nor  mist,  nor  flying  cloud, 

Nor  night  can  ever  dim 
The  wreath  of  honors  pure  and  proud, 

Our  hearts  have  twined  for  him  ! 

IN  ONE  of  Edwin  Booth's  notes  to  me  (he  fre- 
quently wrote,  and  I  possess  several  hundred  of 
his  letters,  all  in  his  peculiar,  fine,  sometimes  almost 
undecipherable  writing)  there  is  an  instructive  reference 
to  a  view  of  his  character,  prevalent  when  he  was  act- 
ing at  the  Winter  Garden  and  had  been  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  first  wife.  Mary  Devlin,  whom  he  idolized. 
"The  labor  I  underwent  at  that  time,"  so  he  wrote, 
"with  domestic  affliction  weighing  heavily  upon  me, 
made  me  very  unfit  for  social  enjoyment  of  any  kind, 
and  I  was  forced  to  shut  myself  up  a  great  deal.  This, 
of  course,  made  people  think  me  haughty,  self-con- 
ceited, and  'Hamlety'  all  the  time ;  whereas  I  was  very 
weary  and  unhappy." 

The  misapprehension  to  which  lie  thus  alluded  was 
once  general,  and  more  or  less  it  followed  him  through 
life.  He  was,  constitutionally,  pensive  and  sad.  He 
had  inherited  a  somewhat  gloomy  temperament,  his 
mind  was  prone  to  introspection,  and  he  had  been  reared 
in  close  association  with  his  wayward  father  and  with 
themes  of  tragedy.  No  person  who  looks  on  mortal 
life  with  searching,  comprehensive  gaze  can  wholly 
withstand  the  saddening  influence  of  the  pathetic  spec- 
tacle which  it  presents,  notwithstanding  all  its  pageantry. 
Booth,  who  saw  widely  and  who  deeply  felt  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  he  saw,  certainly  could  not  withstand  it, 
and  precisely  because  his  nature  was  thus  attuned  to 
melancholy,  while  his  person  was  one  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry and  his  method  of  art,  both  elocutionary  and 
histrionic,  one  of  surpassing  clarity,  power,  and  grace, 
he  became  the  best  Hamlet  that  ever  trod  our  stage. 

But  there  was  another  aspect  of  Booth's  complex 
personality — an  aspect  not  less  delightful  than  sur- 
prising: he  could  be  one  of  the  merriest  of  compan- 
ions. He  never  was,  in  even  the  least  particular,  "self- 
conceited,"  nor  was  he  "Hamlety"  in  private  life  at  any 
time.  I  have  known  many  players,  but  I  have  not 
known  one  who  possessed  a  readier  faculty  and  quicker 
perception  of  humor,  or  an  ampler  capability  of  its 
enjoyment,  than  were  evinced  by  Edwin  Booth.  This 
side  of  the  man,  however,  was  revealed  only  to  his 
intimate  friends — and  those  were  few.  In  private  talk 
with  me  his  merriment  was  sometimes  astonishing ;  at 
least,  so  it  seems  to  me  now,  when  I  review  the  past 
and  remember  how  bitter  were  the  afflictions  which  had 
befallen  him.  He  possessed  abundance  of  anecdote,  and 
when  he  told  a  comic  story,  as  he  often  did,  his  melo- 
dious, finely  modulated  voice,  his  dark,  brilliant  eyes, 
his  expressive  countenance,  and  his  naturally  dramatic 
manner  gave  to  every  word  and  point  an  illuminative 
meaning  and  a  richly  comic  effect. 

AN   ACT  OF  COOL  BRAVERY 

npHE  anecdotes — of  which  there  are  many — relative  to 
*■  that  grim,  arbitrary,  splenetic  tragedian  Macready 
seemed  to  afford  him  special  enjoyment.  One  which 
he  told  in  a  particularly  blithe  spirit,  animating  it  by 
involuntary  action  as  he  spoke,  was  related  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (Ellen  Tree).  That  famous  actress, 
when  a  girl,  acted  with  Macready,  and  there  was  a 
moment  in  one  of  the  performances  when  he  placed 
his  hand,  by  no  means  gently,  on  her  juvenile  head, 
rumpling  her  hair  and  causing  her  much  annoyance. 
She  complained  of  this,  but  her  complaint  was  disre- 
garded, and  the  eminent  actor  continued  to  express  the 
fervor  of  his  emotion  by  pawing  her  head  with  much 
more  than  needful  energy.  "I  was  mischievous,"  she 
said,  "and  one  night  I  had  my  hair  done  up  with  a 
number  of  small  pins  in  it,  points  upward,  and  that  time 
when  he  seized  me  by  the  hair  he  instantly  let  go,  with 
a  horrified  gasp  and  a  grunt  of  rage,  and  after  that  he 
was  very  careful  when  he  touched  my  head."  Booth's  imi- 
tation of  Macready's  mingled  solemnity,  consternation,  and 
wrath  while  acting  that  scene  was  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

At  times  his  humor  was  satirical.  When  leaving  a 
church  in  Boston  after  the  funeral  of  the  eminent 
essayist  and  critic,  Edwin  Percy  Whipple — obsequies 
which  he  had  attended  in  company  with  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  at  that  friend's  suggestion,  and  during 
which  he  had  been  annoyed  as  well  as  amused  by  the 
convulsive  facial  contortions  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
man— he  remarked  to  Barrett :  "I  knew  Mr.  Whipple, 
but  I  never  expected  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  attend 
his  funeral."  When  a  stage-struck  lunatic  named  Mark 
Gray  attempted  to  murder  him  in  Chicago,  during  a 
performance  of  "King  Richard  II"  (April  23,  1870.  at 
McVicker's  Theatre),  firing  at  him  twice  with  a  pistol 
from  a  place  in  the  second  balcony,  Booth  calmly  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  stage  and,  pointing  at  the 
madman,  directed  that  he  be  seized,  and  then,  after  a 
brief  absence  from  the  scene,  to  reassure  his  wife,  com- 
posedly finished  his  performance.  Later  he  caused  one 
of  the  bullets  to  be  extracted  from  a  piece  of  scenery 
where  it  had  lodged,  and  had  it  mounted  as  a  charm 
for  his  watch  chain,  inscribed:  "To  Edwin  Booth  from 
A]iril  12 


III — Edwin  Booth 

By    WILLIAM  WINTER 

/  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends. 


Mark  Gray."  That  sinister  relic  he  customarily  wore. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  here  to  rehearse  the 
minute  particulars  of  Booth's  professional  career,  but 
as  this  year  brings  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
death — and  twenty  years  is  a  long  period  of  time,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  things  can  be  forgotten — it 
will  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  principal  facts 
of  the  great  actor's  story.  He  was  born  November  13, 
1833,  at  Bel  Air,  near  Baltimore,  and  he  died  June  7,  1893, 
at  the  clubhouse  of  "The  Players,"  New  York,  and  was 
buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston.  He  lived  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  during  about  forty-two  of  those  years 
he  was  on  the  stage.  His  first  professional  appearance 
was  made  September  10,  1849,  at  the  Boston  Museum 
as  Tressel  in  Cibber's  version  of  Shakespeare's  "King 
Richard  III."  His  last  appearance  was  made  April  4, 
1891,  at  the  old  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  as  Hamlet. 

Booth  was  not,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  word, 
educated.  He  attended  school  for  a  short  time  in  boy- 
hood, and  he  received  some  instruction  from  his  father, 
whose  scholarship  was  considerable.  As  a  youth  he 
participated  in  amateur  theatrical  performances,  and 
while  traveling  with  his  father,  as  dresser  and  helper, 
he  closely  observed  and  involuntarily  imbibed  the  pro- 
fessional methods  of  that  wonderful  histrionic  genius — 
methods,  however,  which  at  last  were  merged  into  a 
style  of  his  own,  which  was  unique.  His  first  appear- 
ance on  the  New  York  stage  was  made  September  27, 
1850,  at  the  National  Theatre,  Chatham  Square,  as 
Wilford,  in  Colman's  tragedy  of  "The  Iron  Chest."  In 
1852  he  went  with  his  father  to  California,  and  there 
he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1856  (inci  dentally,  1854. 
making  a  professional  visit  to  Australia  and  the  Samoan 
and  Sandwich  Islands),  acting  whenever  and  wherever 
he  could,  and  playing  parts  of  all  kinds. 

On  returning  to  the  East  he  appeared  at  Baltimore, 
made  a  tour  of  a  few  cities,  and  on  April  20,  1857, 
gained  a  brilliant  success  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  Massinger's  tragical  drama  of 
"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  That  night  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  his  audience  thrilled  by 
his  magnetic  acting.  From  that  point  his  progress  was 
swift  to  indisputable  eminence.  He  managed  the  Winter 
Garden  Theatre  in  New  York  almost  continuously  from 
1862  to  1867,  when  it  was  burned  down:  he  opened 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York.  February  3,  1869,  and  man- 
aged it  till  1873  ;  he  acted  in  England  in  1861,  1880,  1881, 
and  1882 ;  he  made  a  triumphant  tour  of  European  con- 
tinental cities  in  1883 ;  he  made  many  tours  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  founded  "The  Players"  in  1888.  He  was 
twice  married — in  i860  to  Mary  Devlin,  who  died  in 
1863.  and  in  i860  to  Mary  Frances  McYicker  (real  name 
Runnion),  who  died  in  1881.  He  earned  and  lost 
several  fortunes,  he  left  property  valued  at  nearly 
$700,000.  and.  which  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
world,  he  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  for  good, 
and  he  left  an  illustrious  name. 

Edwin  Booth  was  greatly  attached  to  his  father, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth;  loved  him  in  life  and  sacredly 
cherished  his  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  write  of  the 
son  without  some  mention  of  the  father,  by  whom  he 
was  so  much  influenced,  both  as  man  and  actor.  The 
elder  Booth,  whose  acting  I  saw  and  can  never  forget, 


though  I  was  only  a  youth  when  I  saw  it,  was  one  of 
those  erratic  beings  who  perplex  observation  and  some- 
times almost  persuade  belief  that  genius  is  madness. 
Many  anecdotes  of  his  amazing  behavior,  inexplicable 
except  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  have  been  told  to  me 
in  time  past  by  intimate  friends  of  his,  such  as  James 
Oakes  (whom  old  New  Yorkers  and  Bostonians  have 
not  forgotten).  Frank  S.  Chanfrau,  and  various  other 
players  who  acted  with  him.  He  was  cursed  with  that 
propensity  for  intoxicating  drink  which  is  apt  to  beset 
public  performers,  when  fatigue  or  dejection  or  private 
grief  makes  them  dubious  of  their  power  to  "rise  to 
the  occasion"  ;  but  periodic  inebriety  did  not  fully  explain 
the  wild  proceedings  of  Junius  Booth.  He  was  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  religious,  accomplished,  sensitive  in 
temperament,  and  domestic  in  taste,  yet  his  conduct  at 
times  was  delirious  or  outrageous,  or  both.  The  tragedian 
Forrest,  who  knew  him  well,  believed  him  to  be  mad. 
Late  in  the  night  of  April  15,  1865,  John  McCullough 
went  to  Forrest's  bedroom  in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
New  York,  and  roused  that  veteran,  telling  him  news 
had  come  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
that  the  murderer  was  said  to  be  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
with  whom  both  were  acquainted.  "But  I  don't  believe 
it."  McCullough  declared.    "/  do!"  said  Forrest;  "it's 

true.    All  those  Booths  are  crazy." 

Chanfrau.  an  actor  of  fine  and  varied  ability,  and 
one  whose  faculty  of  imitation  was  extraordinary,  often 
told  me  stories  of  "old  Booth,"  and  adroitly  copied  his 
voice  and  manner.  Booth  commonly  lodged  at  the  City 
Hotel  in  New  York — long  ago  demolished — and  his  cus- 
tomary arena  when  acting  in  the  capital  was  the  theatre 
in  Chatham  Square,  of  which  Chanfrau  once  happened 
to  be  stage  manager.  Booth  had  been  engaged  for  a 
few  nights,  and  Chanfrau  had  exacted  from  him  a  sol- 
emn promise  that  he  would  abstain  from  drink  as  long 
as  his  engagement  lasted.  "One  night  he  went  to  the 
stage  door,"  Chanfrau  told  me,  "and  spoke  to  an  at- 
tendant of  his,  saying:  'My  lad,  go  over  to  the  hotel 
and  tell  the  clerk  that — '  Just  then  I  opened  the  door 
outside  of  which  I  had  been  standing,  and  stood  before 
him,  wdiereupon  he  suddenly  switched  the  message, 
which  would  have  been  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
concluded,  very  earnestly,  pretending  not  to  notice  me : 
'Tell  him  that  I  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  letters 
for  me !'  My  coming  saved  him,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed and  much  displeased." 

THE  ELDER  BOOTH 's  LEGACY  OF  WOE 

THERE  are  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  gifted 
player's  infirmity,  some  of  them  comic,  some  of 
them  very  sad.  He  was  a  glorious  actor,  but  a  deplorably 
unfortunate  man,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
of  his  descendants  inherited  from  him  a  legacy  of  woe. 
The  appalling  deed  committed  by  his  son,  John  Wilkes, 
was  possible  only  to  a  madman,  and  only  a  few  months 
ago,  his  grandson,  Junius,  committed  suicide  after  kill- 
ing his  wife,  for  no  known  reason  but  that  he  was 
despondent  and  miserable. 

In  the  "Life  of  Edmund  Kean"  it  is  recorded  that 
his  attached  and  faithful  servant,  Fletcher,  who  cus- 
tomarily attended  that  vagrant  genius  and  tried  to  keep 
him  from  tipsy  excess,  always  desisted,  in  despair,  when 
his  master  began  to  talk  Latin,  exclaiming:  "He's  going 
to  make  a  beast  of  himself  now,  and  nothing  can  stop 
him  !"  Edwin  told  me  that  one  sign  of  an  approaching 
paroxysm  of  his  father's  deplorable  appetite  for  liquor 
was  his  use  of  a  peculiar  gesture,  sawing  the  air  with 
his  right  hand  beside  his  head,  and  that  when,  as  some- 
times happened,  he  would  try  to  separate  him  from  his 
boon  companions,  his  father  would  use  that  ominous 
gesture,  saying:  "Go  away,  young  man,  go  away!  By 

G  ,   sir,   I'll  put   you   aboard   a  man-o'-war,  sir." 

"But,"  he  added.  "I  could  do  more  with  him  than 

anybody  else  at  such 
times."  That  incident 
is  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant of  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances amid  which 
Edwin  Booth's  boyhood 
was  passed. 

Edwin  talked  to  me 
often  and  freely  about 
his  father,  telling  van- 
<  us  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  his  peculiarities 
and  of  the  strangeness 
of  his  own  experiences 
as  the  elder  actor's 
companion  and  guard- 
ian. One  of  them  I  re- 
call, relative  to  Junius 
and  his  apostle,  Thomas 
R.  Gould,  well  known 
in  his  day  in  Boston  as 

Booth  as  Iago 

"No  such  acting  as  his 
in  consummately  tragic 
scenes  is  ever  witnessed 
in  this  period  " 
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a  sculptor  and  also  as  a  writer.  Gould  admired  the  elder 
Booth  almost  to  adoration.  The  most  minute  and  in- 
structive account  that  exists  of  Booth's  acting  was  writ- 
ten by  him — a  hook  called  "The  Tragedian" — and  Gould's 
marble  bust  of  Booth,  a  noble  work  of  art  (made  before 
the  comedian  Flynn  broke  bis  nose  with  a  pewter  pot), 
is  the  best  likeness  of  that  great  actor.  But  Gould's 
assiduous  personal  attentions  to  Booth  became  weari- 
some to  that  eccentric  man,  and  vexed  him.  Peculiar 
discretion  is  sometimes  requisite  to  those  who  would 
praise  and  please  eminent  persons.  Booth,  when  acting 
in  Boston,  customarily  lodged  at  an  old  hotel  called 
the  Albion,  situated  in  Tremont  Street,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Court  Street.  "One  day,"  said  Edwin, 
"my  father  dashed  into  the  bedroom  where  I  was  sit- 
ting and,  almost  breathless  with  baste,  exclaimed : 
'Gould!  Coming  up!  Say  I'm  out,'  and  literally  dove 
underneath  the  lied.  I  received  Mr.  Gould,  who  seemed 
surprised  not  to  find  my  father  (I  think  he  had  seen 
him  rushing  upstairs),  and  he  talked  with  me  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Then  there  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
and  my  father,  becoming  impatient,  thrust  his  head  out 
from  under  the  bed,  inquiring  as  he  did  so:  'Is  that 
damned  bore  gone  yet?'    Imagine  the  effect!" 

Poor  Gould  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  too  much 
zeal.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession, as  many  pieces  of  statuary,  made  by  him, 
remain  to  testify.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  1818,  and 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  1881. 

CALIFORNIA  DAYS 

PDWIN  BOOTH'S  earl)-  and  thorough  professional 
*—*  training  was  obtained  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
his  California  life  was  one  of  much  vicissitude.  At  one 
time — as  he  told  me — he  lived  in  a  hut,  in  the  environs 
of  San  Francisco,  with  Dave  Anderson  (remembered 
as  a  good  actor  of  eccentric  parts  and  old  men),  shar- 
ing everything,  including  housework.  "We  had  a  horse 
and  wagon,"  Edwin  said,  "and  we  drove  into  town  to 
get  provisions.  Kidneys  were  cheap,  and  we  bought 
them  whenever  we  could.  Opposite  the  butcher's  shop 
Dave  would  rein  in  and  hold  up  his  hand,  shouting 
'Kid?'  and  often  the  butcher  would  shake  his  head  and 
reply  'No  kid !'  and  we  would  drive  on — without  meat 
for  dinner."  But  Booth's  California  life,  if  rough  and 
hard,  was  wild  and  free,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  was 
ever  again  as  truly  happy  as  he  was  then.  I  know  that 
in  the  later  days  of  his  great  renown  he  was  often  very 
wretched. 

A  man  more  susceptible  of  suffering  I  have  not 
known.  One  day  at  his  summer  residence  in  Newport, 
Booth  told  me  that  he  thought  he  had  been  cruel,  and 
felt  sorry  for  it.  He  was  much  dejected.  On  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  disquietude  I  learned  from  him 
that  the  flies  had  been  exceedingly  numerous  and 
troublesome,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  a  liquid 
poison,  recommended  by  an  acquaintance,  to  destroy 
them.  "I  was  much  amused,"  he  said,  "in  watching 
them  after  they  had  tasted  the  stuff,  because  they  would 
become  as  though  drunk,  and  wobble  about  and  topple- 
over  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  But  suddenly  I  real- 
ized that,  as  death  was  not  instantaneous,  they  must  be 
suffering,  and  I  have  been  grieved  about  it  ever  since." 
There  was  no  affectation  in  this.  His  remorse  was 
genuine,  and  it  was  painful  to  see.  The  same  extreme 
sensibility  characterized  his  father.  Edwin,  speaking  of 
him,  told  me :  "He  was  the  kindest-hearted  man  I  ever 
knew.  He  would  not  allow  any  living  thing  on  the 
farm  [at  Bel  Air]  to  be  killed.  There  was  a  huge  and 
villainous  toad  whose  favorite  seat  was  on  a  project- 
ing bit  of  stone  in  the  side  of  a  large  well.  I  detested 
the  thing,  but  my  father  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
harmed  or  in  any  way  disturbed  or  annoyed."  A  con- 
temporary medical  pundit  has  discovered  and  proclaimed 
that  such  feelings  denote  effeminate  weakness ;  perhaps 
they  do.  For  me  they  revive  the  moral  of  Words- 
worth's "Hart-Leap  Well" : 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure,  or  our  pride, 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thine/  that  feels. 

John  Wilkes  was — so  Edwin  told  me — his  father's 
favorite  child,  but  the  father  depended  more  on  Edwin 
than  on  any  other  member  of  the  family.  As  an  actor, 
John,  whose  acting  I  saw  and  carefully  observed  at 
Wood's  Broadway  Theatre,  was  raw  and  crude,  and 
much  given  to  boisterous  declamation  and  violent  de- 
meanor, but  he  was  talented,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer 
and  studied  his  art  he  might  have  attained  to  a  high 
position.  He  was  handsome  and  dashing;  he  gained 
some  measure  of  public  admiration,  and  with  members 
of  the  dramatic  profession  he  was  a  favorite.  The  late 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  had  acted  with  him,  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  him,  a  fact  which  speaks  much  for  his 
good  qualities.  McCullough  liked  him.  So  did  John  S. 
Clarke.  So  did  the  late  Edwin  Varrey.  a  fine  actor 
and  one  of  the  best  of  men.  His  brother  Edwin  loved 
him  and  pitied  him,  and  to  the  last  he  kept  a  framed 
picture  of  him  in  his  bedroom.  Everybody  was  horri- 
fied by  his  terrible  crime — no  person  more  horrified  or 
afflicted  than  Edwin,  who  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  stage  and  would  never  have  returned  to  it  if  he 
had  not  been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  heavy  financial 
responsibilities  resting  on  him  at  that  time  as  manager 
of  theatres  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  stage  associates  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  first 
utterly  disbelieved  and  scoffed  at  the  statement  that 
he  had  shot  the  President,  declaring  it  incredible  that 


such  a  man  could  do  such  a  deed.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  wretched  fugitive  outlaw  was  shot  and  his  body 
brought  to  Washington  and  buried  beneath  the  granite 
basement  floor  of  the  old  Capitol  Prison;  but  some 
years  afterward  the  remains  were  disinterred  and  given 
to  Edwin,  who  conveyed  them  to  Baltimore,  for  inter- 
ment near  the  grave  of  the  elder  Booth  in  Fairmount 
Cemetery.  A  ridiculous  story  went  the  rounds  of  the 
newspaper  press  not  many  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  escaped  and  went  into  the  Southwest, 
and  was  there  recognized  by  several  persons  who  had 
known  him  in  early  life,  including  the  comedian  Jefferson. 

AN   IDLE  TALK 

ANOTHER  idle  tale  that  was  circulated  told  of  Ed- 
win's  malediction  on  the  memory  of  his  brother — 
the  fact  being  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  subject, 
seldom  mentioned  John's  name,  was  haunted  and  un- 
speakably distressed  by  remembrance  of  his  monstrous 
fleed  and  tragic  fate,  and  mourned  for  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  One  strange  scene  in  that  afflicting  tragedy 
was  the  destruction  of  the  stage  wardrobe  of  John 
Wilkes.  This  occurred  at  night  in  the  basement  of 
Booth's  Theatre,  where,  under  Edwin's  direction,  only 
'  'lie  other  person  being  present,  every  garment  that  had 
been  owned  by  his  brother  was  cast  into  a  blazing 
furnace  and  consumed. 

When  Edwin  reappeared  on  the  stage,  about  nine 
months  after  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  a  savage  attempt 
was  made  in  the  press  of  New  York — not  in  all  the 
papers,  but  in  one,  particularly,  of  great  influence — 
to  incite  hostility  toward  him  because  of  his  brother's 
crime;  but  that  malignancy,  unjust  and  cruel,  utterly 
failed.  I  rejoice  to  remember  that,  as  a  journalist, 
speaking  through  several  mediums,  I  used  every  means 
in  my  power  to  defend  Booth  and  defeat  that  das- 
tardly attack  on  him.  His  reentrance  was  made  Janu- 
ary 3,  1866,  at  the  Winter  Garden,  as  Hamlet,  and  the 
welcome  extended  to  him  surpassed  in  its  enthusiasm 
anything  of  the  kind  that  old  playgoers  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  community  had 
no  intention  of  permitting  an  innocent  man  to  be  ruined 
for  the  offense  of  a  crazy  relative.  The  theatre  was 
densely  crowded,  and  as  Booth  came  on  the  stage  the 
audience  rose  and  cheered  him  again  and  again,  making 
every  possible  demonstration  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship. As  1  looked  around  on  that  tumultuous  assem- 
blage I  saw  not  even  one  person  who  had  remained 


Booth  loved  to  act  Richelieu,  and  in  that  part 
he  surpassed  all  other  actors 


Booth  as  Richard  III — In 

Shakespearian  drama 
he  gained  his  eminence 


seated.  The  excitement 
was  prodigious,  and  Booth 
was  so  much  affected  that 
he  could  hardly  control 
himself  sufficiently  to  be- 
gin his  performance.  He 
never  acted  better  than 
he  did  on  that  memoia- 
ble  night. 

Forty-four  years  have 
passed  since  Booth  opened 
his  magnificent  theatre  in 
New  York  at  the  south- 
east corner  of 
Twenty-third  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue — 
a  site  then  considered 
far  uptown.  In  that 
house  sumptuous  present- 
ments were  made  of 
"Hamlet,"  "King  Richard 
III,"  "Othello,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  etc.,  and  the 
grandest  production  ever 
seen  of  Bulwer's  noble 
play  of  "Richelieu"  was 
accomplished.  In  his  man- 
agement of  the  theatre 
Booth  was  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  word  gen- 
tleman. Dion  Boucicault. 
cynic  and  scoffer  though 
he  was,  said  :  "T  have  been 
in  every  theatre,  I  think,  in 
Christendom,  and  Booth's 

Theatre  is  the  only  theatre  that  I  have  seen  properly 
managed."  Once  when  a  clergyman  wrote  to  Edwin, 
asking  to  be  admitted  at  a  side  door  so  that  he  might 
escape  observation.  Booth  answered :  "There  is  no  door 
in  my  theatre  through  which  God  cannot  see." 

OTHER  FAVORITE  ROLES 

IT  IS  particularly  worth  while  at  this  time,  when 
dominant  theatrical  managers,  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  obvious  truth,  still,  parrotlike,  declare  that  "Shake- 
speare Spells  Ruin,"  to  remember  that  Booth  gained  his 
eminence  and  made  his  fortune  entirely  with  the  Stand- 
ard Drama.  His  repertory  included  eleven  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  He  liked  to  act  comedy,  as  a  relief  to 
his  feelings,  and  he  often  did  so,  but  by  nature  he  was 
a  tragedian,  and  it  was  in  tragedy  that  he  excelled. 
Edmund  Kean  was  supreme  in  pathos ;  the  elder  Booth 
in  terror ;  Edwin  Booth  moved  with  equal  felicity  in 
either  realm.  No  such  acting  as  his  in  such  consum- 
mate tragic  scenes  as  those  of  Lear's  imprecation  on 
Goneril  and  Regan,  Macbeth's  murder  of  King  Duncan, 
Shylock's  torrent  of  wrath,  Bertuccio's  frightful  agony 
of  supplication,  Richelieu's  awful  ecclesiastical  threat, 
and  the  anathema  of  Lucius  Brutus  on  the  miscreant 
Tarquin  is  ever  seen  in  this  period.  In  all  such  exact- 
ing passages  his  voice  was  magnificent,  his  action  illu- 
minative, his  elocution  faultless,  his  fiery  energy  that 
of  the  tempest.  He  was  a  wonderful  actor,  and  espe- 
cially he  was  wonderful  in  his  faculty  of  artistic  con- 
trol ;  after  he  had  curbed  and  subdued  the  exuberance 
of  youth  he  never  lost  perfect  command  of  himself. 
Once  when  he  had  just  finished  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous outbursts  of  passion  in  Othello,  and  aroused 
his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  he  moved 
upstage  in  apparently  pitiable  anguish,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  his  nephew,  Wilfred  Clarke,  standing  in  the  wings  : 
"Will,  did  you  see  that  big  rat  run  across  the  stage?" 

Edwin  loved  to  act  Richelieu,  and  in  that  part  he 
surpassed  all  other  actors.  He  grew  weary  of  acting 
Hamlet.  His  wife.  Mary  McVicker,  told  me  it  was 
her  custom  to  lay  out  in  the  morning  the  dress  of 
the  part  that  he  was  to  act  at  night,  and  so  to  apprise 
him  of  the  approaching  professional  duty,  and  that 
whenever  he  saw  the  dress  of  Hamlet  he  would  be- 
come moody  and  fretful,  but  that  when  he  saw  the 
garments  of  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  or  Petruchio  he 
was  pleased.  He  liked  Shyiock,  for  an  actor's  reason, 
that  it  is  a  splendidly  effective  part;  his  fine  perform- 
ance of  it  was  exceedingly  popular.  He  discarded 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer— in  which,  as  a  young  man, 
he  had  won  great  success — and  also  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach and  Pescara,  because  he  considered  them  too 
dark  and  repellant,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  discard  Bertuccio  for  the  same  reason.  First 
and  last  he  acted  at  least  two  hundred  parts,  but  his 
customary  repertory  included  only  sixteen. 

"last  scene  of  all" 

THE  last  days  of  Edwin  Booth  afforded  a  signal  il- 
lustration of  Tennyson's  expressive  line :  "The  set 
gray  life  and  apathetic  end."  His  successful  establish- 
ment of  "The  Players,"  upon  which  his  heart  had  long 
been  set  and  by  which,  as  he  said  to  me,  he  confidently 
hoped  to  cause  the  actors  to  hold  their  profession  in 
higher  esteem,  had  fulfilled  his  final  ambition,  and, 
though  for  a  while  he  remained  on  the  stage,  he  neither 
attempted  nor  desired  to  accomplish  anything  more.  His 
home  was  in  the  clubhouse,  where  his  rooms,  reverently 
kept  as  they  were  when  he  left  them  forever,  remain 
unoccupied  and  unused— an  impressive  and  touching  me- 
morial.   One  evening  when  I  was   (Continued  on  paijc  30) 
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The  Heart   of  the  Question 


I 


THE  most  beautiful  railroad  station 
in  America  is  in  Washington ; 
even  in  that  city  of  splendid  build- 
ings, its  lovely  beauty  is  unique  and  im- 
pressive. Carved  in  its  marble  facades  are 
several  inscriptions  which  were  written  by 
ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  or  chosen 
by  him  because  of  their  appropriateness  to 
that  particular  building  in  that  particular 
citv.    One  of  them  reads  : 


THE  FARM 

BEST  HOME  OF  THE  FAMILY 
MAIN  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH 
FOUNDATION  OF  CIVILIZED  SOCIETY 
THE  NATURAL  PROVIDENCE 


Every  Congressman,  every  lawmaker, 
every  administrator  of  laws  who  comes  to 
Washington  must  pass  beneath  the  marble 
arch  which  bears  that  inscription.  At  least 
once,  in  the  freshness  of  novelty,  he  must 
be  impressed  by  it ;  thereafter  it  becomes 
an  old  story,  and  he  hurries  past,  unseeing. 
( That  is  one  of  the  perils  of  Washington  ; 
the  man  who  stays  there  too  long  runs  the 
risk  of  absorbing  its  exotic  atmosphere  and 
forgetting  the  views,  desires,  and  needs  of 
the  people  he  comes  from.  Thoughtful  men 
know  the  risk  and  consciously  avoid  it : 
President  Wilson  said  the  other  day  that, 
since  his  body  for  the  next  four  years  must 
be  in  Washington,  it  is  all  the  more  essen- 
tial that  his  mind  should  get  its  inspiration 
from  the  rest  of  the  country. ) 

In  Dr.  Eliot  intellectual  accuracy  is  even 
more  marked  than  dignity  of  phrase.  This 
inscription  expresses  a  truth  that  is  funda- 
mental in  human  society.  But  for  more  than 
a  generation,  with  one  brief  and  abortive  in- 
terruption, the  Government  at  Washington 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  phi- 
losophy ignores  this  truth.  The  protective 
tariff  drains  the  farm  and  enriches  the 
town,  destroys  the  home  and  fills  the  fac- 
tory, promotes  the  concentration  of  wealth 
instead  of  its  diffusion.  Under  the  Repub- 
lican party  this  process  has  been  pushed 
to  a  point  that  endangers  our  civilization ; 
the  reversal  that  began  at  Washington  on 
Monday  comes  barely  in  time.  Socially, 
economically,  and  politically,  the  country 
is  ripe  and  overripe  for  change.  At  this 
particular  period  in  this  nation's  existence, 
if  any  statesman  zvill  base  his  course  on  the 
social  philosophy  contained  in  Dr.  Eliot's 
ivords,  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  will 
care  for  his  destiny. 

By  Its  Fruits 

JUST  what  the  protective  tariff  has  pro- 
duced in  America  is  typified  in  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.  At  the  time  of  the 
strike,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers 
in  America  visited  Lawrence  and  wrote  for 
one  of  the  magazines  a  description  of  the 
town,  parts  of  which  are  here  reproduced 
to  show  exactly  what  kind  of  community  the' 
high  protective  tariff  produces  . 

As  I  went  among  the  tenements  of  Lawrence  I 
was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  absence  of  old 
men  and  old  women. 

The  mills  want  only  strength  and  health — and 
when  they  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  youth  from 
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humanity,  the  remnant  goes  to  the  scrap  heap  with 
their  half-used  machinery. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  high  protective 
tariff  has  been  doing  for  fifty  years.  Eirst, 
it  used  up  a  generation  of  native  youths ; 
it  kept  the  young  women  in  the  mills  dur- 
ing the  period  when  they  might  have  borne 
children  and  raised  them.  The  natives  ex- 
hausted, the  mills  then  drew  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  German  and  Irish  immigrants, 
the  first  American-born  of  those  races. 
After  the  Germans  and  Irish  were  gone,  the 
mill  owners  searched  eastern  Europe— bill 
here  is  the  description  : 

The  presence  of  thirty  nationalities  struggling 
for  labor  in  Lawrence  has  enabled  the  mill  own- 
ers ...  to  pay  the  lowest  possible  wages. 

That  is  the  idea  ;  it  is  easy  to  get  a  fresh 
supply,  because  the  tariff  in  the  past  has 
meant  protection  for  the  product,  but  free 
trade  in  the  most  important  of  the  raw- 
materials,  which  is  labor — that  is  to  say. 
human  beings. 

They  are  able  to  play  race  against  race.  One 
of  the  bosses  told  me  with  some  pride  how  he 
once  threatened  the  Poles  who  were  employed  al- 
most exclusively  in  one  of  his  departments  (for 
men  with  the  same  language  and  the  same  friends 
love  to  work  together)  with  displacement  by 
Italians  if  they  did  not  do  as  he  ordered. 

American  workmen  with  American  standards 
have  disappeared  from  the  textile  industry,  and 
even  the  solid  English  and  Scotch  "workers  are 
now  flying  before  the  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe,  who  can,  or  will,  attempt  to  exist  on  lower 
wages.  There  have  been  numerous  feeble  fights  by 
working  people  to  stem  the  tide — there  was  a  strike 
in  iXij5  against  the  "black  people"  (i.  e.,  the  dark 
people  of  southern  Europe)  who  were  crowding 
in,  But  against  the  mill  owners  and  the  great 
steamship  companies  which  have  been  eagerly  in- 
viting more  and  more  of  these  people  to  come,  such 
a  feeble  effort  of  the  workers  proved  unavailing. 

Xow  consider  Lawrence  in  its  aspect  as 
a  living  home  for  human  beings: 

For  the  workmen  it  meant  the  lowest  possible 
standards  of  living:  No  man  can  support  a  family 
on  $300  or  $400  a  year  even  though  he  lives  in  the 


Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  III., 
is  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  serving  his  eleventh  consecu- 
tive year  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.    He  writes: 

".  .  .  In  the  absence  of  some  such  system  as  you 
have  invented  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  per- 
son interested  to  look  up  the  record  of  a  member 
of  Congress.  I  would  not  want  to  attempt  it  myself, 
familiar  as  I  am  with  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  would  take  hours  and  perhaps  days  of  work  to 
acquire  the  information  about  one  member  which 
can  be  acquired  in  a  few  minutes  by  looking 
over  your  lists.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  widest  pub- 
licity in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  1  know  of  no 
better  method  than  the  method  you  have  adopted  " 

Collier's  maintains  an  office  at  Washing- 
ton which  will  give  the  record  of  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  important  roll  calls,  or 
supply  information  concerning  Congress  and 
the  Government.  The  service  is  entirely 
without  charge.  Address 

Collier's  Congressional  Record 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


meanest  way.  The  result  was  that  the  wife  also 
had  to  go  into  the  mills,  followed  by  one  child 
after  another,  as  fast  as  they  arrived  at  the  legal 
age.  It  took  the  combined  earnings  of  many 
members  of  the  family  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
family.  This  meant  the  break-up  of  all  decent 
family  life  and  all  effort  toward  real  civilized 
development.  Some  of  the  tenements  of  Lawrence 
are  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  an  appall- 
ing amount  of  underfeeding.  I  asked  the  ages  of 
many  young  people  I  met,  and  they  looked  (and 
they  were)  stunted,  not  fully  developed.  .  .  . 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  high  death  rate,  espe- 
cially from  diseases  resulting  from  exposure  and 
poor  sanitary  conditions— like  pneumonia.  Also, 
the  young  children  die  at  an  appalling  rate  (169 
per  1,000).  I  thought  of  the  154  pauper- burials 
in  Lawrence  in  1910— a  higher  rate  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  that  of  New  York  City— 
and  among  people  where  pauper  burial  is  a  last- 
ing disgrace  to  the  family. 

So  much  for  the  people  of  Lawrence. 
That  is  what  the  high  protective  tariff  has 
done  for  them.  Turn  now  to  the  other 
extreme,  the  mill  owners.  What  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  done  for  them  is  not  im- 
portant, of  course.  They  do  not  form  as 
much  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  desirability  of  any  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  judged,  of  course, 
by  its  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  see  just 
what  the  protective  tariff  has  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  feudal  order.  (Of  course 
the  mere  fact  that  the  protective  tariff  does 
divide  society  into  widely  separated  extremes 
is  important,  for  that  fact  in  itself  makes 
the  perpetuation  of  a  democracy  more 
difficult.) 

Among  them  [the  stockholders]  are  some  of 
the  finest  people  in  New  England.  Many  live  in 
Boston,  and  are  among  the  most  cultured  and 
delightful  people  in  the  world.  Among  them  are 
representatives  of  some  of  the  strong  old  families 
of  Massachusetts,  such  names  as  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Lyman,  Coolidge,  Amory,  Ayer.  It  can 
almost  be  said  that  the  aristocracy  of  Boston  is 
based  upon  the  profits  of  the  textile  mills  of  New 
England.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  are  interested  in 
"all  good  works."  I  know  as  a  fact  that  there 
are  no  people  in  the  country  who  have  contrib- 
uted more  liberally  to  the  education  and  uplift 
of  Southern  negroes,  to  missions  in  Hawaii,  and 
to  many  other  good  causes  than  these  men  of 
Boston.  But  about  conditions  in  the  dark  alleys 
of  Lawrence,  where  their  own  money  comes  from, 
apparently  they  know  very  little,  nor  do  they  want 
to  know.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  astonishing  fact, 
which  I  feel  like  having  printed  in  large  letters: 

Not  a  single  large  stockholder  in  the  Lawrence 
mills  lives  in  Lawrence.    Not  one. 

Does  the  South  Want  This? 

WHAT  IS  DESCRIBED  on  this  page 
exists  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Law- 
rence is  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
those  Northern  States  where  the  high  protective 
tariff  has  been  in  operation.  That  there 
should  be,  in  the  face  of  this,  in  the  Southern 
States,  persons  "who  would  like  a  protective 
tariff  extended  so  as  to  cover  their  own  com- 
munities, is  one  of  the  facts  of  existence  not 
easily  believed.  Of  course  the  ones  who  enter- 
tain this  wish  are  those  who  would,  under  the 
regime  they  hope  for,  belong  to  the  mill-o~wning, 
not  the  mill-working,  class.  But,  even  so,  such 
selfishness,  such  willingness  to  profit  personally 
at  so  frightful  a  cost  to  the  general  good,  is 
not  easily  credible. 
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Call  of  Siva 


The  Fifth  Adventure  of  Nay  land  Smith 
in  Pursuit  of 

Fu-Manchu 

MY  HEAD  throbbed  madly  ;  my  brain  seemed  to 
be  clogged— inert ;  anil  tbough  my  first,  feeble 
movement  was  followed  by  the  rattle  of  a  chain, 
some  moments  more  elapsed  ere  I  realized  that  the  chain 
was  fastened  to  a  steel  collar— that  the  steel  collar  was 
clasped  about  my  neck  ! 

I  moaned  weakly.  (> 
"Smith  !"  I  muttered.   "Where  are  you?  Smith!' 
On  to  my  knees  I  struggled,  and  the  pain  on  the  top 
of  my  skull  grew  all  but  unsupportable.    It  was  coming 
back  to  me  now :  how  Nayland  Smith  and  I  had  started 
for  the  hotel  to  warn  Graham  Guthrie;  how,  as  we 
passed  up  the  steps  from  the  Embankment  and  into 
Essex  Street,  we  saw  the  big  motor  standing  before  the 
door  of  one  of  the  offices.    I  could  recall  coming  up 
level  with  the  car— a  modern  limousine;  but  my  mind 
retained  no  impression  of  our  having  passed  it— only  a 
vague  memory  of  a  rush  of  footsteps— a  blow- 
Groping  in  the  darkness,  my  hands  touched  a  body 
that  lay  close  beside  me.    My  fingers  sought  and  found 
the  throat— sought  and  found  the  steel  collar  about  it. 

"Smith!"   I  groaned;  and  I  shook  the  still  form. 
"Smith,  old  man— speak  to  me !    Smith  !" 

Could  he  be  dead  ?  Was  this  the  end  of  his  gallant  fight 
with  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  the  murder  group?  If  so,  what 
did  the  future  hold  for  me— what  had  I  to  face? 

HE  STIRRED  beneath  my  trembling  hands. 
"Thank  God !"  I  muttered,  and  I  cannot  deny  that 
my  joy  was  tainted  with  selfishness.    For.  waking  in 
that  impenetrable  darkness,  I  had  known  what  fear 
meant  at  the  realization  that  alone,  chained,  I  must 
face  the  dreadful  Chinese  doctor. 
Smith  began  incoherent  mutterings. 
"Sandbagged  !    Look  out,  Petrie !— he  has  us  at  last ! 
Oh,  heavens !"    He  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  clutching 
at  my  hand. 

"All  right,  old  man,"  I  said.  "We  are  both  alive! 
So  let's  be  thankful !" 

A  moment's  silence,  a  groan,  then : 

"Petrie— I  have  dragged  you  into  this.  God  for- 
give me — " 

"Drv  up,  Smith,"  I  said  shortly.  "I'm  not  a  child. 
There' is  no  question  of  being  dragged  into  the  matter 
I'm  here;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I'm  glad  that  I 
am  here  !" 

He  grasped  my  hand. 

"There  were  two  Chinese,  in  European  clothes- 
Lord,  how  my  head  throbs!— in  that  office  door.  They 
sandbagged  us,  Petrie— think  of  it !— in  broad  daylight, 
within  hail  of  the  Strand!  We  were  rushed  into  the 
car— and  it  was  all  over  before—"  His  voice  grew 
faint.    "Gad!  they  gave  me  an  awful  knock!' 

"Why  have  we  been  spared,  Smith?  Do  you  think  he 
is  saving  us  for — " 

"Don't,  Petrie!  If  you  had  been  in  China;  if  you  had 
seen — what  1  have  seen — " 

FOOTSTEPS  sounded  on  a  flagged  passage.  A  blade 
of  light  crept  across  the  floor  toward  us.  My  brain 
was  growing  clearer.  The  place  had  a  damp,  earthen 
smell;  it  was  slimy— some  noisome  cellar.  A  door  vvas 
thrown  open  and  a  man  entered,  carrying  a  lantern  Its 
light  showed  my  surmise  to  be  accurate— showed  the 
slime-coated  walls  of  a  dungeon  some  fifteen  feet 
square— shone  upon  the  long  yellow  robe  of  the  man 
who  stood  watching  us— upon  the  malignant,  mtellectual 
countenance. 

It  was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

At  last  they  were  face  to  face— the  head  of  the  great 
yellow  movement  and  the  man  who  fought  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  white  race.  How  can  I  paint  the  individ- 
ual who  now  stood  before  us-perhaps  the  greatest 
genius  of  modern  times? 

Of  him  it  had  beer*  fitly  said  that  he  had  a  brow  like 
Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  Satan.  Something  serpen- 
tine hypnotic,  was  in  his  very  presence.  Smith  drew 
one  sharp  breath,  and  was  silent.  Together,  chained  to 
the  wall,  two  medieval  captives,  living  mockenes  ot  our 
boasted  modern  security,  we  crouched  before  Dr.  l-u- 

Manchu.  .  ,      ....       ..  „ 

He  came  forward  with  an  indescribable  gait,  catlike 
yet    awkward,    carrying   his    high    shoulders  almost 
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hunched.  He  placed  the  lantern  in  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
never  turning  away  the  reptilian  gaze  of  those  eyes 
which  must  haunt  my  dreams  forever.  They  were  green 
with  an  iridescence  which  hitherto  1  had  only  supposed 
possible  in  the  eye  of  a  cat.  A  kind  of  film  intermit- 
tently clouded  their  brightness— but  1  can  speak  of  them 

no  more.  . 

I  had  never  supposed,  prior  to  meeting  Dr.  lui- 
Manchu,  that  so  intense  a  force  of  malignancy  could 
radiate— for  it  seemed  to  radiate— from  any  human 
being.  He  spoke.  His  English  was  perfect,  though  at 
times  his  words  were  oddly  chosen ;  his  delivery  alter- 
nately was  guttural  and  sibilant. 

"Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Petrie,  your  interference  with  my 
plans  has  gone  too  far.  I  have  seriously  turned  my 
attention  to  you." 

HE  DISPLAYED  his  teeth,  small  and  evenly  sepa- 
rated, but  discolored  in  a  way  that  was  familiar 
to  me.  I  studied  his  eyes  with  a  new,  professional  in- 
terest which  even  the  extremity  of  our  danger  could 
not  wholly  banish.  Their  greenness  seemed  to  be  of 
the  iris;  the  pupil 
was  oddly  con- 
tracted—a pin  point. 

Smith  leaned  back 
against  the  wall 
with  assumed  indif- 
ference. 

"You  have  pre- 
sumed." continued 
Fu-Manchu,  "to 
meddle  with  a  world 
change.  Poor  spiders 
—caught  in  the 
wheels  of  the  in- 
evitable! You  have 
linked  my  name 
with  the  futility  of 
the  Young  China 
movement  —  the 
name  of  Fu- 
M  a  n  c  h  u !  Mr. 
Smith,  you  are  an 
incompetent  m  e  d- 
dler — I  despise  you  ! 
Dr.  Petrie,  you  are 
a  fool — T  am  sorry 
for  you!" 

He  rested  one 
bony  hand  on  his 
hip,  narrowing  the 
long  eyes  as  he 
looked  down  on  us. 
The  purposeful 
cruelty  of  the  man 
was  inherent;  it 


dryads?  Then  there  are  my  fungi  and  my  tiny  allies, 
the  bacilli.  I  have  a  collection  in  my  laboratory  quite 
unique  !  Have  you  ever  visited  Molokai,  the  leper  island, 
doctor?  No?  But  Mr.  Nayland  Smith  will  be  familiar 
with  the  asylum  at  Rangoon !  And  we  must  not  forget 
my  black  spiders,  with  their  diamond  eyes— my  spiders 
that  sit  in  the  dark  and  watch — then  leap !" 

HE  RAISED  his  lean  hands,  so  that  the  sleeve  of  the 
robe  fell  back  to  the  elbow,  and  the  ape  dropped, 
chattering,  to  the  floor  and  ran  from  the  cellar. 

"O  God  of  Cathay !"  he  cried,  "by  what  death  shall 
they  die — these  miserable  ones  who  would  bind  thine 
empire,  which  is  boundless !" 

Like  some  priest  of  Tezcat  he  stood,  his  eyes  up- 
raised to  the  roof,  his  lean  body  quivering — a  sight  to 
shock  the  most  unimpressionable  mind. 

"He  is  mad!"  I  whispered  to  Smith.  "God  help  us, 
the  man  is  a  dangerous  homicidal  maniac!" 

Nayland  Smith's  tanned  face  was  very  drawn,  but 
he  shook  his  head  grimly. 

"Dangerous,  yes,  I  agree,"  he  muttered;  "his  exist- 
ence is  a  danger  to  the  entire  white  race,  which  now 
we  are  powerless  to  avert  \" 

Dr.  Fu-Manchu  recovered  himself,  took  up  the  lan- 
tern, and,  turning  abruptly,  walked  to  the  door,  with  his 
awkward  yet  feline  gait.  At  the  threshold  he  looked  back. 
"You  would  have  warned  Mr.  Graham  Guthrie?"  he 


"You  have  pre- 
sumed, "  continued 
Fu-Manchu,  "  to 
meddle  with  a 
world  change.  Poor 
spiders — caught  in 
the  wheels  of  the 
inevitable!    I  am 
sorry  for  you  " 


was  entirely  untheatrical.    Still  Smith  remained  silent. 

"So  1  am  determined  to  remove  you  from  the  scene  of 
your  blunders!"  added  Fu-Manchu. 

"Opium  will  very  shortly  do  the  same  for  you!"  I 
rapped  at  him  savagely. 

Without  emotion  he  turned  the  narrowed  eyes 
upon  me. 

"That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  doctor,"  he  said.  "You 
may  have  lacked  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
mine  for  studying  that  subject— and  in  any  event  I 
shall  not  be  privileged  to  enjoy  your  advice  in  the 
future !" 

'You  will  not  long  outlive  me!"  I  replied.  "And  our 
deaths  will  not  profit  you,  incidentally,  because—" 
Smith's  foot  touched  mine. 

"Because?"  inquired  Fu-Manchu  softly.  "Ah!  Mr. 
Smith  is  so  prudent!  He  is  thinking  that  I  have  files!" 
He  pronounced  the  word  in  a  way  that  made  me  shud- 
der. "Mr.  Smith  has  seen  a  wire  jacket!  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  wire  jacket,  doctor?  As  a  surgeon  its  func- 
tions would  interest  you !" 

I  stifled  a  cry  that  rose  to  my  lips;  for  with  a  shrill 
whistling  sound,  a  small  shape  came  bounding  into  the 
dimly  lit  vault,  then  shot  upward.  A  marmoset  landed 
on  the  shoulder  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  peered  gro- 
tesquely into  the  dreadful  yellow  face.  The  doctor 
raised  his  bony  hand  and  fondled  the  little  creature, 
crooning  to  it  unintelligibly. 

"One  of  my  pets,  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  suddenly  open- 
ing his  eyes  fully  so  that  they  blazed  like  green  lamps. 
"I  have  others— equally  useful!  My  scorpions— have 
you  met  my  scorpions?    No?    My  pythons  and  hama- 


said  in  a  soft  voice.  "To-night,  at  half-past  twelve,  Mr. 
Graham  Guthrie  dies." 

Smith  sat  silent  and  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  speaker. 

"You  were  in  Rangoon  in  1908?"  continued  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu.    'You  remember  the  Call?" 

From  somewhere  above  us— I  could  not  determine 
the  exact  direction — came  a  low,  wailing  cry,  an  un- 
canny thing  of  falling  cadences,  which,  in  that  dismal 
vault,  with  the  sinister,  yellow-robed  figure  at  the  door, 
seemed  to  pour  ice  into  my  veins.  Its  effect  upon 
Smith  was  truly  extraordinary.  His  face  showed  grayly 
in  the  faint  light,  and  I  heard  him  draw  a  hissing 
breath  through  clenched  teeth. 

"It  calls  for  you!"  said  Fu-Manchu.  "At  half-past 
twelve  it  calls  for  Graham  Guthrie!" 

The  door  closed  and  darkness  mantled  us  again. 

"Smith !"  I  said,  "what  in  God's  name  was  that?"  The 
horrors  about  us,  real  and  imagined,  were  playing  havoc 
with  my  nerves. 

"It  was  the  Call  of  Siva!"  replied  Smith  hoarsely. 

"What  is  it?    Who  uttered  it?    What  does  it  mean?" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  Petrie,  nor  who  utters  it. 
But  it  means  death  !" 

THERE  may  be  some  who  could  have  lain,  chained 
to  the  wall  of  that  noisome  cell,  and  felt  no  fear- 
no  dread  of  what  the  blackness  might  hold.  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  of  these.  I  knew  that  Nayland  Smith 
and  I  stood  in  the  path  of  the  most  stupendous  genius 
who,  in  the  world's  history,  had  devoted  his  intellect  to 
crime.    I  knew  that  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  polit- 
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ical  group  backing  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  rendered  him  a 
menace  to  Europe  and  to  America  greater  than  that  of 
the  plague.  He  was  a  scientist  trained  at  a  great  uni- 
versity—an explorer  of  nature's  secrets  who  had  gone 
farther  into  the  unknown,  I  suppose,  than  any  liv- 
ing man.  His  mission  was  to  remove  all  obstacles — 
human  obstacles — from  the  path  of  that  secret  move- 
ment which  was  progressing  in  the  Far  East.  Smith 
and  I  were  two  such  obstacles ;  and  of  all  the  horrible 
devices  at  his  command  I  wondered,  and  my  tortured 
brain  refused  to  leave  the  subject,  by  which  of  them 
we  were  doomed  to  be  dispatched. 

EVEN  at  that  very  moment  some  venomous  centipede 
might  be  wriggling  toward  me  over  the  slime  of 
the  stones,  some  poisonous  spider  be  preparing  to  drop 
from  the  roof  !  Fu-Manchu  might  have  released  a  ser- 
pent in  the  cellar,  or  the  air  be  alive  with  microbes  of 
a  loathsome  disease! 

"Smith!"  I  said,  scarcely  recognizing  my  own  voice, 
"I  can't  bear  this  suspense!  He  intends  to  kill  us,  that 
is  certain ;  but — " 

"Don't  worry,"  came  the  reply,  "he  intends  to  learn 
our  plans  first." 
"You  mean — " 

"You  heard  him  speak  of  his  files  and  of  his  wire 
jacket!" 

"O  my  God  !"  I  groaned.    "Can  this  be  England  !" 

Smith  laughed  dryly,  and  I  heard  him  fumbling  with 
the  steel  collar  about  his  neck. 

"I  have  one  great  hope,"  he  said,  "since  you  share  my 
captivity;  but  we  must  neglect  no  minor  chance.  Try 
with  your  pocketknife  if  you  can  force  the  lock.  I  am 
trying  to  break  this  one." 

Truth  to  tell,  the  idea  had  not  entered  my  half-dazed 
mind,  but  I  immediately  acted  upon  my  friend's  sug- 
gestion, setting  to  work  with  the  small  blade  of  my 
knife.  I  was  so  engaged,  and,  having  snapped  one 
blade,  was  about  to  open  another,  when  a  sound  ar- 
rested me.    It  came  from  beneath  my  feet. 


"Smith!" 
whispered 


face  crowned  with 
I  saw  a  white  arm 
arm  clasped  about 


"Listen !" 

The  scraping 
and  clicking 
which   told  of 
Smith's  efforts 
ceased.  Motionless 
we  sat  in  that  hu- 
mid darkness  and 
listened. 

Something  was 
moving  beneath 
the  stones  of  the  cellar. 
I  held  my  breath  ;  every 
nerve  in  my  body  was 
strung  up. 

A  line  of  light  showed 
a  few  feet  from  where 
we  "lay.    It  widened — became 
an  oblong.  A  trap  was  lifted, 
and,  within  a  yard  of  me,  there 
rose  a  dimly  seen  head.  Hor- 
ror I  had  expected — and  death, 
or  worse.  Instead,  I  saw  a  lovely 
a  disordered  mass  of  curling  hair; 
upholding  the  stone  slab,  a  shapely 
the  elbow  by  a  broad  gold  bangle. 


'"THE  girl  climbed  into  the  cellar  and  placed  a  lantern 
A  on  the  stone  floor.  In  the  dim  light  she  was  un- 
real— a  figure  from  an  opium  vision,  with  her  clinging 
silk  draperies  and  garish  jewelry,  with  her  bare  feet  en- 
cased in  little  red  slippers.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  were  in  modern,  up-to-date  England ;  easy  to 
dream  that  we  were  the  captives  of  a  caliph  in  a  dun- 
geon of  old  Bagdad. 

"My  prayers  are  answered,"  said  Smith  softly.  "She 
has  come— to  save  you!" 

"Ssh !"  warned  the  girl,  and  her  wonderful  eyes 
opened  widely,  fearfully.  "A  sound  and  he  will  kill 
us  all !" 

She  bent  over  me;  a  key  jarred  in  the  lock  which  had 
broken  my  penknife— and  the  collar  was  off.  As  I  rose 
to  my  feet  the  girl  turned  and  released  Smith.  She 
raised  the  lantern  above  the  trap  and  signed  to  us  to 
descend  the  wooden  steps  which  its  light  revealed. 

"Your  knife!"  she  whispered  to  me.  "Leave  it  on  the 
floor.  He  will  think  you  forced  the  locks.  Down! 
Quickly !" 

Nayland  Smith  disappeared   into  the  darkness.  I 
rapidly  followed.     Last  of  all  came  our  mysterious 
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friend,  a  gold  band  about  one  of  her  ankles  gleaming 
in  the  rays  of  the  lantern  which  she  carried.  We  stood 
in  a  low  arched  passage. 

"Tie  your  handkerchiefs  over  your  eyes  and  do  ex- 
actly as  I  tell  you!"  she  ordered. 

Neither  of  us  hesitated  to  obey  her.  Blindfolded,  I 
allowed  her  to  lead  me,  and  Smith  rested  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder.  In  that  order  we  proceeded,  and  came  to 
stone  steps,  which  we  ascended. 

"Keep  to  the  wall  on  the  left !"  came  a  whisper. 
"There  is  danger  on  the  right  \" 

With  my  free  hand  I  felt  for  and  found  the  wall, 
and  we  pressed  forward.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place 
through  which  we  were  passing  was  steamy  and  loaded 
with  an  odor  like  that  of  exotic  plant  life.  But  a  faint 
animal  scent  crept  to  my  nostrils  too,  and  there  was  a 
subdued  stir  about  me,  infinitely  suggestive — mysterious. 

Now  my  feet  sank  in  a  soft  carpet  and  a  curtain 
brushed  my  shoulder.    A  gong  sounded.    We  stopped. 

The  din  of  distant  drumming  came  to  my  ears. 
'  "Where  in  Heaven's  name  are  we?"  hissed  Smith  in 
my  ear.    "That  is  a  tom-tom  !" 

"Ssh!  Ssh!" 

'  I  'HE  little  hand  grasping  mine  quivered  nervously. 

*  We  were  near  a  door  or  a  window,  for  a  breath  of 
perfume  was  wafted  through  the  air;  and  it  reminded 
me  of  my  other  meetings  with  the  beautiful  woman  who 
was  now  leading  us  from  the  house  of  Fu-Manchu ; 
who  with  her  own  lips  had  told  me  that  she  was  his 
slave.  Through  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  she  flitted 
— a  seductive  vision,  her  piquant  loveliness  standing  out 
richly  in  its  black  setting  of  murder  and  devilry.  Not 
once,  but  a  thousand  times,  I  had  tried  to  reason  out 
the  nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  sinister 
doctor. 

Silence  fell. 

"Quick  !    This  way  !" 

Down  a  thickly  carpeted  stair  we  went.  Our  guide 
opened  a  door  and  led  us  along  a  passage.  Another 
door  was  opened,  and  we  were  in  the  open  air.  Rut 
the  girl  never  tarried,  pulling  me  along  a  graveled 
path,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  in  my  face,  and 
along  until,  unmistakably,  I  stood  upon  the  river 
bank.  Now  planking  creaked  to  our  tread,  and,  look- 
ing downward  beneath  the  handkerchief,  I  saw  the 
gleam  of  water  beneath  my  feet. 

"Be  careful,"  I  was  warned,  and  found  myself  step- 
ping into  a  narrow  boat— a  punt. 

Nayland  Smith  followed,  and  the  girl  pushed  the 
punt  off  and  poled  out  into  the  stream. 

"Don't  speak !"  she  directed. 

My  brain  was  fevered;  I  scarce  knew  if  I  dreamed 
and  was  awaking,  or  if  the  reality  ended  with  my  im- 
prisonment in  the  clammy  cellar  and  this  silent  escape, 
blindfolded,  upon  the  river,  with  a  girl  for  our  guide 
who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  were  phantasy — the  mockery  of  sleep. 

Indeed,  I  began  seriously  to  doubt  if  this  stream 
whereon  we  floated,  whose  waters  plashed  and  tinkled 
about  us,  were  the  Thames,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Styx. 

The  punt  touched  a  bank. 

"You  will  hear  a  clock  strike  in  a  few  minutes,"  said 
the  girl,  with  her  soft,  charming  accent.  "But  I  rely 
upon  your  honor  not  to  remove  the  handkerchiefs  until 
then.    You  owe  me  thTs." 

"We  do!"  said  Smith  fervently. 

I HEARD  him  scrambling  to  the  bank,  and  a  moment 
later  a  soft  hand  was  placed  in  mine,  and  I,  too,  was 
guided  on  to  terra  firma.  Arrived  on  the  bank,  I  still 
held  the  girl's  hand,  drawing  her  toward  me. 

"You  must  not  go  back !"  I  whispered.  "We  will  take 
care  of  you.    You  must  not  return  to — that  place!" 

"Let  me  go!"  she  said.  "When,  once,  I  asked  you  to 
take  me  from  him,  you  spoke  of  police  protection — that 
was  your  answer.  Police  protection !  You  would  let 
them  lock  me  up — imprison  me — and  make  me  betray 
him!  For  what?  For  what?"  She  wrenched  herself 
free.  "How  little  you  understand  me!  Never  mind. 
Perhaps  one  day  you  will  know !  Until  the  clock 
strikes !" 

She  was  gone.    I  heard  the  creak  of  the  punt — the 
drip  of  the  water  from 
the  pole.  Painter  it  grew 
— and  fainter. 

"What  is  her  secret?" 
muttered  Smith  beside 
me.  "Why  does  she 
cling  to  that  monster?" 

The  distant  sound  died 
away  entirely.  A  clock 
began  to  strike ;  it  struck 
the  half  hour.  In  an  in- 
stant my  handkerchief 
was  off,  and  so  was 
Smith's.  We  stood  upon 
a  towing  path.    Away  to 


the  left  the  moon  shone 
upon  the  towers  and 
battlements  of  an  ancient 
fortress. 

Tt  was  Windsor  Castle  ! 

"Half  -  past  ten,"  cried 
Smith.  "Two  hours  to 
save  Graham  Guthrie !" 

We  had  exactly  four- 


teen minutes  in  which  to  catch  the  last  train  to  Water- 
loo; and  we  caught  it.  But  I  sank  into  a  corner  of 
the  compartment  in  a  state  bordering  upon  collapse. 
Neither  of  us,  I  think,  could  have  managed  another 
twenty  yards.  With  a  lesser  stake  than  a  human  life 
at  issue,  I  doubt  if  we  should  have  attempted  that  dash 
to  Windsor  Station. 

"Due  at  Waterloo  at  11.51,"  panted  Smith.  "That 
gives  us  thirty-nine  minutes  to  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river  and  reach  his  hotel." 

"Where  in  Heaven's  name  is  that  house  situated? 
Did  we  come  up  or  down  stream?" 

"I  couldn't  determine.  But  at  any  rate,  it  stands  close 
to  the  riverside.  It  should  be  merely  a  question  of  time 
to  identify  it.  I  shall  set  Scotland  Yard  to  work  im- 
mediately; but  I  am  hoping  for  nothing.  Our  escape 
will  warn  him.'' 

I  said  no  more  for  a  time,  sitting  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  my  forehead  and  watching  my  friend  load  his 
cracked  briar  with  the  broad-cut  Latakia  mixture. 

"Smith,"  I  said  at  last,  "what  was  that  horrible  wail- 
ing we  heard — and  what  did  Fu-Manchu  mean  when  he 
referred  to  Rangoon?    I  noticed  how  it  affected  you." 

My  friend  nodded  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

"There  was  a  ghastly  business  there  in  1908,  or  early 
in  1909,"  he  replied,  "an  utterly  mysterious  epidemic. 
And  this  beastly  wailing  was  associated  with  it." 

"In  what  way? — and  what  do  you  mean  by  an  epi- 
demic ?" 

"It  began,  I  believe,  at  the  Mansions  Hotel,  in  the 
Cantonments.  A  young  American,  whose  name  I  can- 
not recall,  was  staying  there  on  business  connected 
with  some  new  iron  buildings.  One  night  he  went  to 
his  room,  locked  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  courtyard.    Broke  his  neck  of  course." 

"Suicide  ?" 

"Apparently.  But  there  were  singular  features  in  the 
case.  For  instance,  his  revolver  lay  beside  him,  fully 
loaded !" 

"In  the  courtyard?" 

"Tn  the  courtyard  !" 

"Was  it  murder  by  any  chance?" 

C"MITH  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^  "His  door  was  found  locked  from  the  inside;  had 
to  be  broken  in." 

"But  the  wailing  business?" 

"That  began  later,  or  was  only  noticed  later.  A 
French  doctor,  named  Lafitte,  died  in  exactly  the  same 
way." 

"At  the  same  place?" 

"At  the  same  hotel,  but  he  occupied  a  different  room. 
Here  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair:  A  friend 
shared  the  room  with  him,  and  actually  saw  him  go !" 

"Saw  him  leap  from  the  window?" 

"Yes.  The  friend — an  Englishman — was  aroused  by 
the  uncanny  wailing.  I  was  in  Rangoon  at  the  time,  so 
that  I  know  more  of  the  case  of  Lafitte  than  of  that 
of  the  American.  I  spoke  to  the  man  about  it  person- 
ally. He  was  an  electrical  engineer,  Edward  Martin, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  cry  seemed  to  come  from  above 
him." 

"It  seemed  to  come  from  above  when  we  heard  it  at 
Fu-Manchu's  house." 

"Martin  sat  up  in  bed  ;  it  was  a  clear  moonlight  night 
— the  sort  of  moonlight  you  get  in  Burma.  Lafitte,  for 
some  reason,  had  just  gone  to  the  window.  His  friend 
saw  him  look  out.  The  next  moment,  with  a  dreadful 
scream,  he  threw  himself  forward — and  crashed  down 
into  the  courtyard  !" 

"What  then?" 

"Martin  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  down.  Lafitte's 
scream  had  aroused  the  place,  of  course.  But  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  the  occurrence.  There 
was  no  balcony,  no  ledge,  by  means  of  which  anyone 
could  reach  the  window." 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  recognize  the  cry?" 

"I  stopped  at  the  Mansions  for  some  time ;  and  one 
night  this  uncanny  howling  aroused  me.  I  heard  it 
quite  distinctly,  and  am  never  likely  to  forget  it.  It 
was  followed  by  a  hoarse  yell.  The  man  in  the  next 
room,  an  orchid  hunter,  had  gone  the  same  way  as 

the  Others  !"  {Continued  on  page  31 1 


With  my  free  hand  I  felt  for  and  found  the  wall,  and  we  pressed  forward. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  through  uh'ch  we  were  passing  was 
steamy  and  loaded  with  an  odor  like  that  of  exotic  plant  life 
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Chosen  for  the  Worlds  Leading 

Automobiles 

Every  one  of  these  Prominent  and  Famous  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  have  adopted  the  practi- 
cal Warner  Auto -Meter  —  Magnetic  Principle 


A.TJ 


Ahrens-Fox 

American 

Armleder 

Austin 

Benz 

Buffalo  Electric 

Cadillac 

Case 

Chalmers 
Cino 


Cole 

Columbia 

Cunningham 

Delaunay-Belleville 

Detroit  Electric 

Flanders 

Franklin 

Garford 

Grant 

Grinnell  Electric 
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THE  automobile  plants  shown  on  these 
two  pages  manufacture  America's 
highest   priced   and   highest  grade- 
automobiles.    These  are  the  world's 
foremost  automobile  factories. 

Every  one  of  these  big  producers  now  use 
the  Warner  Auto-Meter  (magnetic  principle) 
as  standard  or  special  equipment. 

Which  means  that  over  90%  of  the  manu- 
facturers, producing  high  priced  cars,  using 
standard  equipment,  have  selected  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  over  and  above  every  other  type 
of  speedometer  made. 

These  great  automobile  factories  are  the 
most  modern  and  largest  in  the  world.  Col- 
lectively they  represent  an  investment  of  over 
$100,000,000.00  and  employ  over  60,000  men. 


Their  engineering  staffs  are  the  best  in  the 
industry — and  the  most  critical.  They  form 
the  greatest  board  of  automobile  authorities 
in  the  world.  Their  technical  and  practical 
judgment  must  be  regarded  as  being  supreme. 
Their  O.  K.  has  world-wide  recognition.  They 
have  all  endorsed  the  Warner  Auto- Meter 
(magnetic  principle). 

Each  one  of  these  exacting  manufacturers 
put  the  Warner  through  an  exhaustive  series 
of  the  most  thorough  and  rigid  tests. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  passed  every  single 
test  made  by  every  single  factory  without  a 
criticism  or  a  fault.  It  is  the  only  speedometer 
that  has  ever  successfully  and  completely  passed 
the  analysis  of  these  experts. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  hig 
priced  speedometer  made,  but  the  additi 

cost  is  far  below  the  additional  value. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  glad  to 
twice  as  much  for  Warner  Auto-Meter 

for  other  speedometers.  . 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  on  the  i 
list  who  eloes  not  point  with  pride  and  s 
faction  to  the  fact  that  his  car  is  equipped 
a  Warner  Auto-Meter  (magnetic  type). 

See  that  the  car  you  buy  is  equipped  w 
W  arner.  Take  no  other.  An  accurate 
high  grade  speedometer  is  just  as  impo 
as  a  set  of  good  tires.  The  Warner  P 
Meter  pays  for  itself  many  times  over,  irj 
adjustments  alone,  as  tire  manufacturers 
pend  entirely  on  odometer  readings. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

International  Service 
We  maintain  a  service  station  in  every  important  city  in  the  world 
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National 
Ohio  Electric 
Olds 

Overland 

Packard 

Paterson 

Peerless 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Republic 


S.  G.  V. 

Simplex 

Stafford 

Staver 

Stearns 

Stevens-Duryea 
Stutz 
Suburban 
Vera 


The  Success  of  the  Magnetic 

Principle 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  was  the  first  Speedometer 
built  on  the  Magnetic  Principle.  Today  over  85% 
of  all  the  Speedometers  made  are  Magnetic 


IV E  years  ago  only  io%  of  the 
speedometers  made  were  magnetic. 


Last  year  over  85%  .of  all 
lonieters  made  were  magnetic. 


the 


cording  to  all  indications,  85%  of  all  the 
lorheters  to  be  built  during  1913  will  be 
netic. 

anufacturers  of  high  priced  cars  have,  by 
ting  it,  endorsed  the  magnetic  speedometer 
e  most  scientific  and  only  accurate  speed- 
ter  on  the  market. 

rer  90%  of  all  the  automobile  manufac- 
s  producing  high  priced  cars  now  use  the 
ier  Auto-Meter  (magnetic  principle)  as 
ar  equipment. 


213  out  of  220  automobile  manufacturers 
that  use  speedometers  as  standard  equipment 
now  select  the  magnetic  speedometer  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others,  and  are  glad  to  pay  more 
for  it. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  in  keeping  with 
all  the  improvements  of  the  modern  automo- 
bile. Electrical  equipment  lias  gradually  taken 
the  place  of  most  of  the  old  mechanical  appa- 
ratus. The  electric  starter  has  eliminated  the 
old  crank ;  the  electric  signal  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  bulb  born  ;  the  electric  dynamo 
has  done  away  with  charging  of  batteries; 
electric  lights  have  replaced  the  old  gas  lamps ; 
and  the  magnetic  speedometer  has  made  obso- 
lete the  mechanical  speedometers. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  has  behind  it  the 
largest  chain  of  permanent  service  stations  in 
the  world.  We  maintain  service  stations  in 
every  important  city.  At  each  one  of  these 
service  stations  we  carry  a  complete  supply  of 
parts  and  employ  a  competent  staff  of  factory- 
trained  speedometer  experts. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  compensated — 
just  the  same  as  your  high  grade  watch.  They 
are  not  affected  by  temperature  changes.  The 
magnets  are  made  of  special  steel,  highly 
charged  with  Tungsten,  and  are  absolutely 
permanent.  The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  accu- 
rate for  all  time. 

We  are  the  sole  makers  of  the  magnetic 
speedometer. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

International  Service 
We  maintain  a  service  station  in  every  important  city  in  the  world 
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For  Everyone  and 
Every  Need 

There's  the 
complete  story  to 
which  belongs 
that  interesting 
fragment  shown 
above. 

The  great  crossing- 
bell  and  the  soft  hos- 
pital bell  —  and  all 
that  lies  between. 

The  mighty  engine  or  the 
tiniest  power-boat,  the  60  H.  P. 
automobile  or  the  cottage  door- 
bell. 

In  every  corner  of  the  globe 
they  depend  on  the  enduring 
economy  of  COLUMBIA, 
"The  National  Battery." 

Then  say  "Columbia,"  and 
use  it  for  every  device  for  which 
you  need  a  battery. 

Convenient  Fabncstock  sprine-clip  con- 
nections without  extra  charge. 

National  Carbon  Co. 


Cleveland,  O. 


U.  S.  A. 


Nine  factories  in  United  States  and  Canada 


Costs  no  more; 
lasts  longer. 


The  Shackled  Editor 

By  an   EDITORIAL  WRITER 


MY  BUSINESS  is  that  of  editorial 
writing.     There  is  no  executive 
authority  vested   in  the  editorial 
writer  who  is  purely  such,  but  he  knows 
of  a  certain  line  of  policy  to  which  it  is 
expected  of  him  to  conform. 

The  owner  of  the  paper  upon  which  I 
am  now  employed  is  a  rich  man,  but  en- 
tertains many  notions  that  cause  his  finan- 
cial associates  to  regard  him  as  a  radical, 
and  his  tendency  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
"the  under  dog"  is  well  understood. 

An  unusual  freedom  of  expression  is 
granted  me,  and  in  my  present  depart- 
ment, which  is  signed,  I  am  permitted  to 
say  exactly  what  I  think  in  almost  every 
case.  It  never  is  required  of  me  to  say 
that  which  I  do  not  believe.  But  I  am 
forced  to  be  silent  concerning  subjects 
that  simple  justice  demands  should  be 
treated  frankly. 

IN  this  city  (a  Western  city  of  200,000 
population)  a  few  days  ago  a  depart- 
ment-store girl  was  arrested  for  the  theft 
of  a  shirt  waist.  The  fact  transpired 
that  her  wages  were  $6  a  week,  and  con- 
stituted her  sole  support.  Out  of  this  she 
had  to  pay  for  a  room,  and  $3  is  the  least 
price  for  a  respectable  room.  She  had 
to  pay  her  board,  and  the  remaining  $3, 
through  scrimping,  would  barely  do  this. 
She  was  expected  to  dress  well.  How? 

A  little  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that 
she  was  one  of  many  who  worked  for 
$6  or  less.  Some  of  these  lived  at  home 
and  had  no  excuse  for  entering  the  labor 
market,  there  to  hang  as  so  many  mill- 
stones about  the  necks  of  those  forced 
by  circumstances  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Others  had  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tions made  acute  by  necessity,  and  dressed 
rather  better  than  their  average  customer. 
This  girl  was  of  the  unfortunate  class, 
desirous  of  keeping  clean  and  retaining 
self-respect.  In  resorting  to  theft  she 
considered  that  she  was  choosing  the 
lesser  evil. 

The  department  stores  of  this  city  are 
large  and  thriving  institutions.  The  own- 
ers have  made  fortunes.  Singularly 
enough,  the  proprietors  of  these  stores 
are  such  good  men  that  they  nearly  make 
a  profession  of  their  goodness.  They  head 
movements  for  uplifting  anything  but  the 
persons  who  toil  for  them.  They  would 
throw  light  on  the  path  of  the  lowly,  ex- 
cepting the  lowly  they  have  created,  and 
find  profitable  to  keep  at  that  status. 

DIGESTING  the  matter,  I  said  to  my 
editorial  superior  that  I  would  like  to 
take  a  fall  out  of  these  $6-a-week  purvey- 
ors of  philanthropy. 

"I  agree  with  you   fully,"  he  replied, 

"and  so  does  Mr.    [owner],  but  it 

can't  be  done.  They  are  too  strong  for 
us." 

He  explained  that  the  paper  was  in 


favor  of  many  reforms,  and  was  actively 
supporting  a  number,  "but,"  he  added, 
"were  we  to  take  up  this  particular  re- 
form, we  would  be  put  out  of  business. 
I  mean  this  literally.  The  merchants  here 
are  organized.  Suppose  we  were  to  at- 
tack the  wage  scale,  outrageous  as  it  is, 
every  merchant  in  the  organization,  and 
that  would  be  every  merchant  who  adver- 
tises, would  cut  off  his  patronage  from 
us  absolutely.  If  there  were  a  single 
offender,  or  a  few  offenders,  it  would 
be  different.  Taken  together,  they  are 
too  many  for  us.  We  will  have  to  swal- 
low our  indignation." 

So  I  attempted  to  swallow  mine,  but  it 
doesn't  go  down.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
truth  and  I  can't  do  it. 

In  some  of  the  stores  here  there  are 
girl  cashiers  who  handle  daily  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars.  Often  they  are 
in  great  haste.  Any  error  is  charged 
against  them.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  would 
be  indebted  to  the  firm,  bui  not  to  their 
own  profit,  and  this  would  be  exacted. 
Accurate  cashiers  at  $5  a  week ! 

One  cashier  resigned  from  her  position, 
and  discovery  was  made  that  she  had  left 
a  shortage  of  $1.50.  A  collector  was  sent 
with  orders  to  bring  back  the  money. 
When  he  found  the  girl's  "home,"  ob- 
served its  haggard  air  of  squalor,  and 
heard  her  tearful — and  probably  truthful 
— statement  that  if  there  had  been  an 
error  she  did  not  know  it,  he  went  back 
with  the  statement  that  the  girl  had 
moved,  and  that  he  could  not  find  her. 
He  knew  that  to  lie  was  wicked,  but  when 
he  told  me  of  the  incident  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  lie  on  his  conscience  much. 

A FEARLESS  press  is  demanded.  The 
daily  press  is  hampered  and  curbed. 
Most  of  the  weekly  press  is  in  worse 
condition,  being  subservient  to  the  very 
element  that  in  this  city  and  elsewhere 
expresses  its  worth  by  stamping  upon  the 
face  of  the  girl  worker  the  marks  of 
starvation,  and  opening  a  pit  for  her  feet. 

Journalists  who  are  in  a  position  to 
speak  their  minds,  and  who  do  so,  should 
remember  that  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who 
have  the  ambition  but  not  the  opportunity, 
and  who  are  ready,  as  chance  affords,  to 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  brave  pioneers 
in  the  too-little-tracked  realm  of  honesty. 
Our  hearts  are  all  right,  but  we  have  no 
papers  of  our  own,  haven't  sense  enough 
to  get  any,  and,  while  we  are  grinding 
out  commonplaces,  are  grinding  our  teeth 
over  emotions  that  would  not  seem  com- 
monplace at  all  could  they  get  into  print. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  looking  over  the 
field,  that  Collier's  is  the  one  fearless 
publication  of  dignity.  There  are  some 
that  set  forth  facts  regardless  of  what 
personal  discomfort  may  result,  but  they 
are  of  the  spitfire  brand,  and  lack  weight. 


Rural  Credits 


■  Weatherford,  Tex. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I WISH  to  say  a  few  words  in  Collier's 
on  the  subject  of  "Rural  Credits." 
There  are  many  alleged  experts  who 
spend  much  time  in  computing  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  by  farmers  when  they  do 
not  even  know  the  interest  rate  farmers 
are  paying.  In  the  Southwest  but  little 
money  is  loaned  to  farmers  at  a  rate  less 
than  10  per  cent.  Long-time  vendor's  lien 
notes  bear  that  rate  of  interest,  but  the 
cost  .if  handling  is  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 
As  the  Northern  or  Eastern  capitalist  re- 
ceives only  7  per  cent,  the  impression  is 
current  there  that  farm  loans  are  made 
on  a  "  per  cent  basis. 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  smaller 
banks  charge  from  12  to  24  per  cent. 
Last  fall,  in  one  community  in  Oklahoma, 
the  farmers  organized  and  forced  a  bank 
to  return  the  excessive  'interest.  This 
high  rate  is  obtained  by  charging  10  per 
cent  on  a  loan  regardless  of  the  time  it 
runs.  A  loan  for  $100  is  made  for  six 
months,  and  a  note  is  made  for  $110, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
after  maturity.  I  have  known  private 
money  lenders  to  charge  $100  interest  on 
$500  for  six  months.  Figure  the  interest  rate 
yourself.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  what  it  is. 
Last  year  Texas  made  5.000.000  bales 


of  cotton,  worth  $300,000,000.  The  Texas 
Welfare  Commission  estimates  that  the 
farmers  of  the  State  owned  $210,000,000, 
on  which  they  paid  $21,000,000  interest. 
In  fact,  the  average  interest  rate  is  much 
higher  than  10  per  cent.  Now  most  of 
these  small  loans  are  made  to  men  who 
have  established  a  reputation  for  paying 
their  debts,  and,  furthermore,  the  loans 
are  secured  by  mortgages  on  crops,  live 
stock,  and  farm  implements.  It  seems 
that  the  people  who  are  producing  the 
basic  articles  of  our  national  wealth 
should  receive  better  treatment  than  this. 

Money  at  6  or  7  per  cent  for  farm 
operations  would  be  considered  a  boon 
in  the  South  or  Southwest,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  the  entire  nation.  It 
is  said  that  European  farmers  get  money 
at  from  ZlA  to  per  cent  interest  by 
systems  of  rural  banks,  and  these  are 
based  on  cooperation.  Our  own  country 
might  adopt  the  same  system  and  benefit 
not  only  the  farmers  but  every  consumer 
in  the  land  as  well. 

Naturally  there  is  a  close  relationship 
existing  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  at  which  the  product  is 
sold.  Every  man  who  takes  toll  from  the 
farmer's  crop  adds  to  the  cost  whether 
he  be  a  commission  man,  railroad  agent, 
banker,  or  merchant.— R.  K.  Phillips. 
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Well-known  Users  of  Dixon's  Lubricants 


The  cause  of 

friction 
and  the  cure 

UNDER  a  microscope 
the  highly  polished 
bearing  surfaces  of  your 
car  show  full  of  depres- 
sions and  projections. 
When  bearing  surfaces 
meet,  these  projections  in- 
terfere and  cause  friction. 

Dixon  s  Flake  Graphite 
introduced  into  a  bearing 
by  means  of  a  vehicle, 
such  as  grease,  interposes 
itself  between  the  surfaces 
and  prevents  all  metallic 
contact.  Dixon  s  Flake 
Graphite  as  contained  in 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease 
No.  677 

cures  friction  troubles 

This  graphite  grease  is 
unexcelled  for  transmis- 
sions and  differentials. 
For  sale  by  all  good 
dealers.    Try  it. 

Dave  Lewis,  who  has  used 
Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricants 
for  the  past  three  years,  says: 
"I  have  just  taken  down  my 
Stutz  Car  that  I  drove  in  all  the 
races  of  the  past  season  (1912), 
and  I  find  every  ball-race, 
every  bearing,  every  pinion 
perfect,  and,  if  anything,  in 
better  condition  than  at  the 
start  of  the  season." 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  says  : 
"Would  rather  pay  $5  per 
pound  for  Dixon's  Lubricants 
than  use  any  other  as  a  gift." 

Hughie  Hughessays:  "Dix- 
on's Automobile  Lubricants 
not  only  reduce  friction  to  a 
minimum,  but  their  lasting 
qualities    are  remarkable." 

For  your  car's  sake,  get 
our  free  book,  No. 245, 
on  "Lubricating  the 
Motor."  Send  name  and 
model  of  car.  Write  for 
copies  of  very  interesting 
testimonial  letters  from 
the  "  Speed  Kings  of 
Motordom." 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company 

Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


Brickbats  and 
Bouquets 

Catasauqua,  Pa. 

I AM  writing  to  thank  yon    for  your 
clarifying    short    editorials    as  they 
strike  me.  W.  M.  Hawkins. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Collier's,  the  watchdog  of  the  people's 
interests.  W.  S.  Ramer. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 
It  is  not  that  the  writer  has  only  now 
realized  the  worth  of  your  editorials;  but 
the  one  in  to-day's  issued  headed  "The 
Answer"  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  genuine 
gem.  For  an  unskilled  pen  it  would  be 
difficult  to  state  the  relative  value  of 
philosophy  and  poetry  in  it.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  optimistic  yet  suffering  soul 
reads  this  editorial  again,  and  is  de- 
lighted. P.  Rozofsky. 
* 

Dixon,  III. 
I  admire  Collier's  Weekly  because  it 
does  not  wait  to  be  forced  into  the  right 
path  by  Public  Opinion,  but  it  blazes  the 
way  that  others  may  follow. 

W.  F.  Strong. 

* 

Collier's  seems  to  take  a  cynical  slant 
at  the  commercializing  of  soul  saving. 

—Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee. 


One  of  the  frothy  young  patriots  of 
Collier's  Weekly  cries  aloud  in  the 
darkness  of  our  social  night. 

— Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News. 


In  Collier's  Weekly  of  February  8, 
you  will  find  an  article  entitled  "Any- 
thing in  Petticoats,"  which  every  clerk  in 
Youngstown  should  read.  It  is  highly 
illuminative  of  the  causes  of  .many  fail- 
ures, and  the  way  leading  to  successful 
salesmanship. 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

* 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Among  publications  which  are  helping 
to  pull  down  hollow  humbugs  in  high 
places  no  other  has  done  as  much  as 
Collier's  and  no  single  man  half  as  much 
as  Roosevelt.  S.  X.  Stewart. 

* 

All  America  agrees  that  Collier's 
Weekly  has  been  a  power  for  good  in 
this  nation.  Has  the  work  of  that  publi- 
cation been  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
or  an  apology?  Has  it  yielded  to  threat,, 
coercion,  or  cash?  Has  it  slobbered  over 
thieves  in  public  life,  or  scoundrels  in 
trade?  Has  it  lain  down  for  a  libel  suit 
or  sought  shelter  from  a  storm  of  what 
Lorimer  and  others  of  equal  caliber  in 
crime  designated  as  "righteous  indigna- 
tion"? Xot  Collier's;  they  kept  right  in 
line  of  duty  in  shine  and  shadow,  bowing 
to  no  party,  overlooking  no  rascal  in  high 
places,  or  deviating  one  hair's  breadth  in 
the  work  of  a  better  and  cleaner  govern- 
ment. The  ideal  independent,  fearless 
journal. — Durango   (Colo.)  Democrat. 


It  is  very  likely  the  editor  of  Collier's, 
if  he  received  an  invitation,  was  too  busy 
trying  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public 
against  some  other  leading  Republicans  to 
attend  the  dinner  given  to  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  Saturday  evening. 

— Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 

«g> 

Boston,  Mass. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  publication  and  especially  of  its  edi- 
torial pages.  I  have  live  growing  chil- 
dren and  feel  that  the  ideas  which  you 
advance  are  such  as  I  wish  my  children 
to  be  brought  up  on.  It  is  my  custom  to 
have  your  main  editorial  paragraphs  read 
to  my  older  children  each  week.  In  your 
issue  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  title 
"Very  Bad"  you  touched  upon  a  matter 
which  is  giving  thoughtful  parents  much 
concern  at  the  present  time. 

William  H.  Potter,  D.  M.  D. 

* 

Somerset,  Ky. 
Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  very  admirable  editorial  policy. 
You  seem  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  every 
great  question  that  has  presented  itself 
in  recent  years  for  the  American  people's 


solution. 


Marry  Wait. 


YOUR  CAR,  Mr.  Businessman 


I)u  you  realize  that  90% 
of  your  driving  is  around 
town  ?  A  large  touring 
car  or  a  limousine  is  im- 
practical, unwieldy  and 
expensive  for  the  kind  of 
service  you  require  of  an 
automobile. 

This  electric  roadster  is 
always  ready  and  waiting 
for  you.  You  are  not  com- 
pelled to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  your  chauffeur 
or  to  even  telephone  for 
him.  The  car  is  instantly 
available  d?.yornight 
infrontof  youroffice, 
club  or  home,  irre- 
spective of  weather 
conditions. 


You  can  operate  this  car  without  experience. 
No  complicated  mechanism.  Control  natural, 
yet  absolute,  at  any  speed.  Surely  the  logical 
car  for  driving  in  congested,  traffic-impeded 
city  thoroughfare. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  seek  your 
recreation  by  driving  this  splendid  car  with 
your  own  hands,  to  the  golf  links,  to  the 
country  club  or  along  the  sunny  roads  to  your 
country  residence. 

It  is  not  essential  that  you  even  think  about 
the  charging,  washing,  polishing,  garaging 
and  delivery  of  your  Detroit  Electric.  It  will 
be  called  for  at  night  and  delivered  in  the 
morning  at  any  hour  arranged — ready  for  the 
day's  work.  The  fee  for  this  service  is  very 
small,  not  exceeding  $35  or  $40  per  month, 
electric  current  included.  The  electric  current 
would  not  cost  more  than  from 
$6  to  $10  per  month,  if  charged 
in  your  own  garage. 

Illustrated  catalog,  showing 
eight  different  models,  sent  upon 
request. 


'Electric 

society's  town  car 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston  BRANCHES :—  Evanston 

Buffalo  New  York  :— Broadway  at  80th  Street  Kansas  City 

Cleveland  Chicago: — 2416  Michigan  Avenue  Minneapolis 

Selling  representatives  in        leading  cities. 


our 


ineers  have  buil 
•e  Mileage"  Tire 


Perfect  3 -Point  Rim  Contact 

Our  Engineers  have  built  up 
and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
perimental tires  to  give  you  a 
road-resisting  More  Mileage 
Tire  —  a  tire  in   which  each 

thread  of  fabric  and  every  ounce  of  rubber 
would  be  combined  to  give  you  the  great- 
est strength  and  resistance — and  the  re- 
sult is  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 


Diamond 


cnnchlTires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 


Our  Chemists  discovered  how  to  get  a 
flint-like  rubber  that  retains  all  the  young, 
lusty  vigor  of  the  pure  gum,  with  no  loss  of 
elasticity — Vitalized  Rubber. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and, 
if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread,  and  you  have  the  ideal  More 
Mileage  Tire  you  have  demanded. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized 
Rubber  Tires — you  can  get  them 
to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Cross  sec/ion  of  Diamond  Safely 
Tread  Tire 


25.000  Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 
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A  Declaration  of 
Indiuidaality 


s=s*£ 


^Flake  Tour  Dress  As 
^Distinctiue  As 
\otir  Siq nature 


When  you  sign  your  name,  you  uncon- 
sciously write  your  individuality  into 
every  pen-stroke,  just  as  John  Hancock 
and  his  brother  patriots  did  when  they 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Make  your  clothes  define  and  denote  you,  even  more 
than  your  signature.  In  these  days  when  "clothing" 
is  "standardized,"  like  nails  and  pails,  individuality 
in  dress  is  all-precious  to  the  man  of  character. 


120  foH& 

are  your  Declaration  of  Individuality — your  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  taste  and  thought — your  decla- 
ration of  character  and  capacity.  These  custom-tailored 
garments  define  and  refine  you  above  "Brown,  Jones 
and  Robinson,"  because  they  are  taped  and  tailored 
for  you  alone  the  "custom' '  way  from  all- wool  "custom' ' 
fabrics  with  all  the  finesse  of  "custom"  taste  and  talent. 

Go  to  our  Authorized  Representative  in 
your  town  and  be  measured  for  your  Kahn 
Custom  -Tailored  Suit  —  guaranteed  as 
though  bond-backed.  Look  in  his  window 
for  our  seal,  reproduced  below.  Watch 
your  local  newspaper  for  his  advertising. 


Kakn  Tailoring  Compaiuj 

of  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Progressive  merchants  should  write  for 
our    Tailoring    Department  proposition 


Fireproof 

Summer 
Cottage 


we  have 
building?  (or 
garages,  boat 
bouses,  picture 
shows,  stores,  ware- 
houses, etc.  WRITE 
FOR  CATALOG,  stat- 
ing what  building  inter- 
ested in.  Freight  paid  east 
nf  Rockies.  Immediate  ship 
ments  from  stock. 

METAL  SHELTER 

5-41  Water  Street 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Canadian  Metal  Shelter  Co. 

IOJ  Mclntyre  Bldg. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


No  Fire  Worries! 

"Wind  and  weather 
tight!  Impregnable  to 
thieves  and  tramps. 
Never  repairs  or  up- 
keep expense.  Hand- 
some, cool,  comfort- 
able. "Life  time"  build- 
ing, yet  easily  erected 
or  taken  down.  Nothing  else  like 


Pruden  System 

of  portable  fireproof 
construction 

Complete  buildings.  In 
heavy,  self-framing 
metal  sections. 


and  Attractive  appearance  <>f  stained 
glass,  costs  very  little,  is  easily  ap- 
plied and  lasts  indefinitely.  Lends 
dignity  to  the  hall  door,  makes  the 
dining  -  room  windows  bright  and 
cheery,  eliminates  the  use  of  cur- 
tains in  the  den,  and  gives  light  but 
privacy  to  the  bath-room.  Wonder- 
ful variety  of  designs  for  doors,  tran- 
soms and  windows  in  houses,  hotels, 
churches,  etc>  When  buying,  look 
for  Windowphanie— on  each  yard  of 
the  genuine.  Write  todui/  for  our 
free,  cobned  catalog  and  sample. 
Dealers  wanted. 

N.  Q.  MALZ.  19  East  14th  St.  New  York  City 


rprr  sample 
P  rVLL  SEND  TO  DAY* 


A  Revolt  by  ^ 
the  Amateurs 

By     HUGH     S.  FULLERTON 

"Amateur  Rules  Don't  Make  Amateur  Athletes;  They  Make  Ama- 
teur Liars." — George  Huff,  Athletic  Director,  University  of  Illinois 


THERE  is  about  to  begin  a  revolt  of 
the  amateur  athletes  of  the  United 
States  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
rule  makers  and  against  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  leaders  in  particular.  The 
revolt  promises  to  overthrow  most  of  the 
existing  standards  of  amateurism  and  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  athletics. 

The  revolt  has  been  brewing  for  years, 
but  has  taken  form  only  within  the  last 
month.  It  threatens  the  power  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  of  the  men 
who  have  assumed  the  right  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  standards  of  "profes- 
sionalism'* and  "amateurism"  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  assumption  of  the  right  to 
make  laws  retroactive  as  well  as  for  the 
future,  and  to  brand  as  "professionals" 
and  bar  from  all  contests  those  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  infringe  upon 
them,  has  resulted  in  revolution. 

The  fact  that  the  officials  who  judge 
"amateurs"  themselves  have  waxed  fat  on 
the  business,  and  that  they  are  in  some 
cases  in  the  pay  of  a  sporting-goods  com- 
bine, that  some  of  their  rulings  are  un- 
just and  some  ridiculous  ns  well  as  selfish, 
created  the  condition.  The  enforcement 
of  rules  in  some  cases,  and  the  failure  to 
enforce  in  others,  added  to  the  rebellion. 
The  present  condition,  plainly  stated,  is: 
Shall  we  amend  the  rules  and  admit  the 
existence  of  certain  conditions  or  hypo- 
critically pretend  they  do  not  exist? 

A  COLLEGE  LEAGUE 

ODDLY  enough,  the  professional  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  amateur. 
The  result  is  an  outbreak  which  is  cer- 
tain to  create  a  condition  of  chaos  in 
amateur  athletics  which  will  undoubtedly 
upset  all  college  sports  and  perhaps  com- 
pel the  college  governing  boards  to  estab- 
lish entirely  new  standards.  The  move- 
ment will  overturn  athletic  conditions  in 
America  and  have  immense  effect  upon 
international  athletics. 

As  the  idea  was  mine,  and  as  I  inaugu- 
rated the  movement  to  do  away  with  pre- 
tense and  hypocrisy  and  to  establish  a  new 
order,  I  have  chosen  through  Collier's  to 
explain  the  movements  and  some  of  its 
purposes.  The  remarkable  conduct  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  of  Mr.  James 
Sullivan,  its  head,  in  presuming  to  dictate 
to  the  West,  especially,  what  laws  it  shall 
observe,  and  the  recent  case  of  Jim 
Thorpe,  started  me  to  seeking  a  remedy. 
1  believe  the  one  found  will  start  the 
cure  and  establish  a  new  basis  of  purer, 
saner  amateurism. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
American  League  of  professional  baseball 
clubs;  Mr.  George  Huff,  athletic  director 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  also  is 
"scout"  for  the  Cleveland  baseball  team 
and  one  of  the  leading  free  thinkers  in 
college  athletics  of  America,  and  myself 
are  engaged  in  perfecting  the  organization 
of  an  intercollegiate  baseball  league. 

This  league  is  to  be  composed  of  eight, 
possibly  ten,  clubs,  composed  entirely  of 
undergraduate  players  from  American  col- 
leges. The  managers  of  these  teams  shall  be 
the  managers  or  coaches  of  college  clubs, 
or  graduate  coaches  who  have  served  in 
colleges.  The  president  of  the  league  is  to 
be  Mr.  George  Huff,  who  is  to  name  his 
own  consulting  board  from  the  faculties 
of  various  schools.  The  season  shall  con- 
sist of  seventy-seven  games,  to  start  on 
or  about  July  15  each  year,  and  close  on  or 
about  September  1.  The  players  shall  be 
paid  fair  salaries  for  their  work,  together 
with  their  hotel  and  traveling  expenses. 

CONTRACT  AND  RULES 

THE  players  shall  sign  contracts  agree- 
ing not  to  play  against  professional 
ball  players,  or  with  teams  containing  such 
players. 

Each  club  in  the  league  shall  be  re- 
cruited from  the  universities  and  colleges 
nearest  the  city  which  the  teams  represent 
during  the  summer  season. 

All  games  shall  be  played  upon  the  parks 
used  by  the  American  League  clubs  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  those  clubs  or  on  such 
National  League  parks  as  may  be  chosen. 

A  percentage  of  the  gate  receipts  shall 
be  set  aside  in  each  game,  to  establish  a 


fund  to  endow  scholarships  in  universities 
and  colleges. 

All  contests  shall  be  held  under  the 
rules  and  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Baseball  Commission,  which  shall,  with 
President  Huff,  select  the  umpires. 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  "revolt." 

We  simply  have  determined,  in  as  much 
as  we  can,  to  form  a  new  baseball  league 
composed  entirely  of  college  men,  to 
safeguard  them  as  much  as  possible  and 
permit  them  to  earn  money  by  their 
prowess  in  the  game  to  pay  their  way 
through  college. 

THE  PRESENT  RIDICULOUS  SITUATION 

CHJR  nearly  twenty-five  years  I  have 
A  studied  American  "amateurism"  from 
a  cynical  standpoint.  While  at  college  I 
received  money  for  participating  in  ath- 
letic events  and,  during  the  summer 
months,  drew  pay  for  playing  baseball 
(when  I  could  get  it).  On  one  summer 
team  on  which  1  played  were  six  college 
men,  representing  four  different  schools. 
At  times  we  even  wore  our  college  uni- 
forms. At  that  time  the  West  was  not 
particular,  but  the  pretense  of  amateur- 
ism was  kept  up  in  the  East.  In  two 
years  five  of  our  men  were  paid  to  go 
east  to  play  football  and  baseball. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  assigned  to  sport- 
ing events,  I  soon  discovered  that  among 
the  reporters,  as  among  the  athletes,  ex- 
isting "amateur"  rules  were  considered 
jokes.  The  student  bodies  did  not  regard 
them  seriously,  nor  did  the  alumni.  While 
coaches  and  athletic  boards  made  stern 
pretense  of  purity,  alumni  collected  funds 
and  scouted  among  the  high  and  prepara- 
tory schools  for  promising  athletes.  Cer- 
tain jobs  were  always  open  at  the  schools 
and  always  awarded  to  athletic  students. 

The  passage  of  ridiculous  rules,  and 
the  effort  to  enforce  them,  aroused  antag- 
onism and  produced  a  new  situation  in 
colleges.  The  athletes,  considering  the 
rules  unjust,  violated  them  flagrantly,  cau- 
tiously covered  their  tracks,  and  lied 
about  their  acts  in  order  to  retain  their 
amateur  standing. 

There  still  remain  schools,  both  East 
and  West,  from  which  athletes  receive 
pay,  indirectly  of  course.  There  are  four 
or  five  colleges  that  loom  large  in  the 
athletic  field,  the  students  of  which  wink 
at  the  mention  of  their  standing  as  ama- 
teurs. Some  of  these  are  training  schools 
for  professional  ball  clubs. 

THE  MAKING  OF  LIARS 

CUMMER  baseball,  however,  has  been 
^  the  greatest  source  of  failure  to  en- 
force amateur  rules  upon  college  players. 
The  players  themselves  believe  honestly 
they  have  the  right  to  play  baseball  during 
vacation,  and  to  receive  pay  for  it.  There 
are  some,  of  course,  who  would  not  touch 
a  penny.  Just  what  percentage  of  the 
players  do  receive  money  I  cannot  state. 
Certainly  it  is  far  above  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  college  players  making  up  the  big 
teams,  both  East  and  West.  The  Green 
Mountain  resort  teams  are  filled  with 
them.  The  fast  prairie  teams  around 
Chicago  and  some  of  the  semi-pro  clubs 
carry  them  under  some  name  usually  not 
their  own.  There  were  half  a  dozen  cr 
more  in  the  Appalachian  when  Jim  Thorpe 
was  caught. 

The  rules  have  failed  to  prevent  "ama- 
teurs" from  using  their  talents  to  earn 
money.  They  justify  the  lies  they  are 
forced  to  tell  in  order  to  preserve  their 
standing  as  amateurs.  They  reason  that 
if  they  can  make  $J5  a  week  playing  base- 
ball, which  they  love  to  do,  and  $5  a  week 
selling  books,  it  is  better  to  be  a  profes- 
sional ball  player  than  an  amateur  book 
agent  even  if  they  are  caught. 

There  has  come  in  the  Western  col- 
leges a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting college  players  to  earn  their  ex- 
penses by  playing  ball  in  summer.  Some 
of  the  schools  recognize  the  right  of  the 
student  to  earn  his  way  through  college 
by  utilizing  his  athletic  prowess. 

The  Progressives  declare  the  condition 
exists,  and  that  it  is  better  to  recognize 
it  than  to  penalize  honesty  and  reward 
liars  and  hypocrites.    The  governing  body 
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In  1918-What? 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Almost  any  modern  car  will  run  well 
for  a  summer.  But  how  will  it  run  in 
five  years  from  now?  And  what  will 
it  cost  in  the  meantime? 

That's  what  I  think  of  in  Reo  the 
Fifth. 


The  Second  Year 

Perhaps  half  the  experienced 
motorists  know  that  trouhles  and 
repairs  begin  the  second  year, 
usually.  From  that  time  on  they 
become  acute. 

Any  car  shows  up  well  at  the 
start,  else  none  would  ever  buy  it. 
But  a  great  many  cars  are  not  built 
to  endure. 

The  owner  pays  dearly,  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  he  gets  a  car  like 
that. 

For  You  to  Say 

If  the  frills  on  a  car  count  most 
with  you,  they  are  bound  to  weigh 
most  with  the  maker. 

But  if  you  know  what  a  well- 
built  car  requires,  and  demand 
those  things,  makers  will  be  forced 
to  give  them. 

Let  me  tell  you,  after  26  years  of 
car  building,  what  a  well-built  car 
does  require. 

Essentials 

Haphazard  steel  is  risky.  The 
car  maker  should  fix  his  formulas. 
Then  he  should  analyze  the  steel 
twice — before  and  after  treating — 
to  make  sure  it  accords  with  the 
formula. 

Testing  gears  with  a  hammer  is 
no  test  at  all.  One  should  use  a 
crushing  machine  of  enormous  ca- 
pacity, so  that  every  tooth  gets  the 
limit  test.  Thus  he  will  find  thou- 
sands of  gears  unfit. 

Springs  should  be  made  from 
just  the  center  one-third  of  the 
finest  steel  ingots.  The  end  thirds 
won't  do.  Then  the  springs  should 
be  tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Steel  castings  are  cheap,  but  they 


often  have  flaws.  Drop  forgings 
are  better,  but  costly.  In  Reo  the 
Fifth  we  use  190. 

Common  ball  bearings  give 
worlds  of  trouble.  The  best  roller 
bearings  cost  five  times  as  much, 
but  they  pay.  In  Reo  the  Fifth 
we  use  15  roller  bearings,  11  of 
which  are  Timkens. 

Big  tires  are  costly,  but  small 
tires,  in  the  long  run,  cost  the  user 
several  times  as  much.  That's  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  is  an  over-tired  car. 

A  centrifugal  pump  is  essential 
to  perfect  circulation.  A  costly 
magneto  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 
The  carburetor  should  be  doubly 
heated. 

Overcapacity 

American  roads,  above  all,  de- 
mand large  overcapacity.  That 
means  a  big  margin  of  safety. 
Every  driving  part  in  Reo  the 
Fifth  is  tested  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  45-horsepower  engine. 


It  is  wrong  to  take  chances. 
Every  part  should  be  tested.  No 
car  should  ever  be  hurried. 

Each  engine  should  get  five  rad- 
ical tests.  These  require  48  hours 
in  Reo  the  Fifth.  And  every  en- 
gine, after  testing,  is  taken  apart 
and  inspected. 

These  are  costly  requirements. 
Some  call  them  extreme.  But  every 
dollar  spent  in  these  ways  saves 
an  average  of  five  dollars  in  the 
long  run. 

Coming  Features 

Then  a  car  should  be  up-to-date. 
Set-in  side  lights,  flush  with  the 
dash,  are  found  in  all  the  finest 
cars.  Side  lamps  won't  be  toler- 
ated long. 


The  leading  cars  now  have  left 
side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close  to 
the  cars  he  passes,  as  the  laws 
compel  abroad.  One  should  re- 
quire this  in  a  car  today. 

One  should  require  genuine 
leather  in  upholstery — the  best 
curled  hair — else  a  car  will  soon 
look  shabby.  An  enduring  finish  is 
important  for  refinishing  is  costly. 


Those  are  the  reasons  why  I 
give  Reo  the  Fifth  all  its  hidden 
value.  I  am  building,  as  always,  a 
car  to  endure.  In  the  years  to 
come,  the  men  who  buy  it  will  be 
mighty  glad  they  bought  it. 

The  car  isn't  costly,  for  we  are 
efficient.  And  we  save  about  20 
per  cent  for  you  by  building  a 
single  model. 


The  Simplest  Control 


Then  you  find  in  this  car — and 
this  car  alone — the  simple  center- 
rod  control.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  moving  this  rod  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. It's  as  simple  as  moving  the 
spark  lever. 

This  rod  is  out  of  the  way — be- 
tween the  two  front  seats.  It  is 
at  the  driver's  right  hand,  as  he 
sits  on  the  left  side. 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or  cen- 


ter. Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals.  Thus  both  front  doors 
are  clear. 

You  will  believe  that  all  cars 
must  come  to  this  feature  when 
you  see  what  it  means  to  the 
driver. 


A  thousand  dealers  handle  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  1913  catalog  and 
we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base  - 

112  Inches 


Tires  — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center 

Control 

15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
3  Electric  Light 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2- 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not 
shield,  Prest-O-Lite  gas 
(list  price  $170). 


included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  wind- 
tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra 
Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


(170) 
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At  both  extremes  of  size 
and  in  between 


WaltRam  ^sVktch  e  s 

have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 


The  watch  on  the  left  is  theWaltham 
"Vanguard",  the  most  widely  used 
railroad  watch  in  the  world.  In  every 
country  you  will  find  trains  running, 
and  running  promptly  on  Vanguard 
time.  But  we  do  not  consider  this 
the  height  of  Waltham  achievement, 
for  the  reason  that  large  size  watches 
such  as  railroad  men  use  are  not 
particularly  difficult  to  manufacture. 

A  more  severe  test  of  watch -making 
occurs  in  the  thinner  and  smaller 
models  such  as  the  lady's  watch 
pictured  above,  the  movement  having 
the  same  diameter  as  a  nickel  5 -cent 


piece.  It  is  our  sincere  opinion  that 
Waltham  offers  the  first  ladies' 
watches  which  can  really  be  consid- 
ered as  serious  dependable  timepieces. 

Most  ladies'  watches  are  made  to  be 
worn  in  the  bureau  drawer;  Walthams 
are  designed  for  actual  use  and  accu- 
rate use  at  that. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  a 
Waltham  Riverside  model.  It  is 
worth  a  hundred  "toy  watches". 

Riverside  Watches  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  booklet,  sent  free 
upon  request.  Please  mention  "The 
Riverside  Family." 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,    Waltham,  Mass. 


■v-.->-  ■> — 


*&fie  Dining- Car  jQeVerage 

Get  the  Welch  habit — it's  one  that 
won't  get  you. 

Wherever  3  011  are,  in  the  diner,  at  the  hotel,  in  your 
favorite  club  or  cafe,  the  best  away-from-home  drink  is 


"TV5e   JVational   T>  vin 

It  relieves  thirst  without  creating  more.  It  is  a  soft  drink 
that  has  character  to  it.  It  is  an  appetizer  and  a  refresh- 
ing, beneficial  beverage  when  you  are  travel-tired. 


It  goes  '  'to  the  spot"  whether 
served  plain  or  as  the  univer- 
sally popular  Welch  Ball,  made 
in  a  high  glass.  Fill  half  with 
Welch's,  add  lump  of  ice  and 
charged  water. 


Always  keep  a  supply  in  the 
house  for  the  folks  at  home, 
and  start  by  ordering  a  case 
today.  Tell  your  wife  to  drop 
us  a  postal  and  get  our  free 
booklet  of  recipes. 


If  you  cannot  obtain  Welch's  of  your  dealer  we  will  ship 
a  trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  for 
$3.    Sample  4-ouncc  bottle,  mailed.  10c. 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Westneld,  N.  Y. 


A  Revolt  by  the  Amateurs 

(ConctiuWtl  from  page  24) 


of  amateurism  refuses  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  condition  at  all. 

The  situation  has  become  serious".  The 
Thorpe  case,  followed  by  the  A.  A.  U. 
ruling,  has  placed  American  amateurs  in 
a  bad  light  in  other  countries.  The  dic- 
tatorial altitude  of  James  Sullivan,  the 
one-man  power  in  athletics,  in  arbitrarily 
decreeing  the  status  of  amateurs,  has  done 
more  to  create  the  revolutionary  spirit 
than  anything  else.  The  fact  that  certain 
leaders  of  the  A.  A.  U.  have  prospered 
through  "amateurism,"  and  that  some  hold 
jobs  with  the  Spalding-Reach  sporting- 
goods  combine,  while  the  athletes  them- 
selves must  not  accept  a  penny  nor  play 
any  game  or  against  any  team  without  the 
consent  of  Sullivan,  all  have  gone  to  turn 
the  amateurs  toward  uprising. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  idea 
occurred  to  me :  "Why  not  organize  a 
league,  ask  the  college  players  to  play 
openly,  and  place  the  burden  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  shall  be  permitted 
at  the  same  time  to  play  for  their  schools 
up  to  the  authorities?" 

THE  REAL  QUESTION 

T  WENT  to  Mr.  Johnson  with  the  argu- 
A  ment  that  among  the  college  players  I 
had  approached  practically  everyone  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  sign  a  contract 
and  to  defy  the  authorities  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
and  of  his  own  school.  I  put  these  ques- 
tions:  "Does  the  fact  that  a  player  re- 
ceives $10  make  him  a  professional,  and 
would  he  have  remained  an  amateur  if  the 
manager  had  absconded  and  failed  to  pay 


him?  Is  he  any  more  of  a  professional 
if  he  plays  behind  locked  gates  than  if 
before  a  crowded  stand?" 

Has  the  college  boy  the  right  to  make 
$i,ono  playing  baseball  in  vacation  to  pay 
college  expenses? 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

]V/fR.  JOHNSON  decided  that  such  a 
league,  composed  solely  of  college 
players,  officered  either  by  their  coaches 
or  by  graduates,  would  be  a  big  thing  for 
baseball  as  well  as  for  the  students.  He 
summoned  Mr.  George  Huff,  athletic  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
has  made  Illinois  perennial  champion  of 
the  Western  Conference  colleges,  and  who 
ever  since  his  own  college  days  has  fought 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  amateur  rules. 
Mr.  Huff  unhesitatingly  declared  it  would 
attract  the  best  players  from  colleges. 

Mr.  Johnson  thinks  the  Intercollegiate 
League,  playing  under  the  eyes  of  man- 
agers of  professional  clubs,  will  furnish 
the  major  league  clubs  with  the  finest 
possible  recruiting  field  in  case  the  col- 
lege boys  after  graduation  desire  to  enter 
professional  baseball. 

Mr.  Huff  believes  the  new  league  will 
open  a  big  field  of  endeavor  for  boys  de- 
siring to  pay  their  way  through  college, 
and  will  draw  to  the  colleges  a  class  of 
fine  young  fellows  who  otherwise  probably 
would  give  up  all  idea  of  a  college  career. 

I  think  it  will  establish  a  finer  sports- 
manship, make  for  honesty  and  square- 
ness in  athletics,  and  improve  baseball 
in  all  classes. 


The  Fire  Repeaters 

(Continued  from  paye  13} 


fearing  he  will  ever  have  a  second  or 
a  third  "total  loss,"  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  willing  to  wager  that  not  in 
1.600  years  will  he  have  his  first!  If 
you  doubt  this,  you  will  find  it  all  set 
down,  with  examples,  on  page  1598  of  the 
report  of  the  last  New  York  Insurance 
Commission.  For  the  matter  of  that,  if 
you  own  and  live  in  an  ordinary  frame 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  or  of 
any  American  or  Canadian  city,  our  insur- 
ance companies  afe  statistically  confident 
that  you  will  not  burn  out  in  750  years. 

We  can  now  come  back  to  our  "535," 
some  of  whom  have  had,  on  an  average, 
two  fires  a  year. 

SOME  RECORDS  FROM  THE  "535" 

IN  the  first  place,  I  can  give  the  records 
of  only  the  very  smallest  proportion  of 
the  "535  "  In  few  cases  am  I  able  to 
carry  such  records  back  further  than  1906; 
or  include  the  insurance  collected  in  1912. 
In  many  cases  I  can  give  the  repeater's 
fires  only  in  1910  and  191 1. 

Hut.  working  with  the  data  available,  I 
begin  with  what  may  be  called  "the  eco- 
nomic law  of  progressive  size  in  repeater 
fires." 

I  f  it  is  carelessness  which  causes  the 
vast  majority  of  our  fires,  it  will  at  least 
be  a  matter  of  psychological  interest  to 
know  that,  so  long  as  the  fire  is  always 
followed  by  an  insurance  payment,  the 
assured  will  practically  always  become 
increasingly  careless — and  his  fires,  ac- 
cordingly, progressively  larger.  Taking 
our  examples  from  the  "535,"  we  find  that 
in  one  case  the  $70  collected  on  the  first 
loss  has  by  the  f  >urth  become  $40,000." 
In  another,  $800  lias — again  by  the  fourth 
fire — become  $64,000.  In  another.  $13,000 
lias  by  the  seventh  fire  become  about 
$200,000.  Such  increases  as  $55  to  $6,200, 
$250  to  $7,200,  and  $1,500  to  $25,000  are 
common.*  In  one  case  the  progression  is 
$200,  $300,  $350,  $500,  $4,500.  It  took  this 
repeater  five  fires  and  six  years  to  get 
into  four  figures. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
the  progression  is  always  a  regular  one. 
There  are  various  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be.  As  a  Manhattan  insurance  adjuster 
has  put  it :  "Some  years  they  may  have 
only  $1,000  worth  of  left-over  stock  to  get 
rid  of,  and  the  next  year  $20,000  worth." 

Again,  there  are  repeater  records  which 
give  an  almost  level  and  consistent  aver- 


2  All  figures  refer,  of  course,  to  the  amount  oi 
insurance  collected.  And  I  give  such  figures  in 
round  numbers  to  avoid  awkward  identifications. 

3  It  is  probable  that  in  not  half  the  cases  cited 
is  the  fire  set  down  as  the  first  really  the  first. 
Half  of  New  York's  repeaters,  if  followed  hack 
to  their  beginnings,  would  be  found  to  start  with 
tenement  closet  fires. 


age  from  year  to  year.  Thus  in  one  case, 
to  take  the  four  years  from  1907  to  1911, 
the  loss  collections  run :  $7,000,  $9,600, 
$700,  $7,700.  In  one  series  of  nine  fires, 
no  loss  claim,  as  collected,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $6,000,  and  none 
to  less  than  $3,000.  In  another  case  where 
$43,700  was  collected  from  the  first  two 
fires  in  1910,  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount — roughly,  $40,000 — was  collected 
by  the  same  firm  in  191 1.  And  the  collec- 
tion from  its  1912  fire  will  probably  run 
about  the  same. 

Again,  we  may  find  such  showings  as 
this:  January,  1910,  $3,600;  June,  1910, 
$1,600;  April,  191 1,  $4,000.  Or,  January, 
191 1,  $4,900;  June,  191 1,  $67,000;  August, 
191 1,  $6,000.  Where,  as  in  the  last  case, 
there  are  two  or  three  fires  with  irregular 
loss  collections  in  the  same  year,  it  will 
sometimes  mean  that  the  assured  is  re- 
tiring from  business. 

Many  of  our  "535"  are  in  seasonal 
trades — their  goods  must  be  sold  out 
either  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  sold  later 
at  a  loss.  And  in  their  records  this  makes 
itself  felt  at  once. 

Thus  a  retail  hatter  has  three  of  his 
fires  in  March  and  May  and  five  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  A  firm  of  shirt- 
waist makers  has  five  fires  in  March  and 
April  and  three  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Another  "seasonal"  trader  suffers 
only  in  December  and  January.  Another 
has  three  fires  in  December  and  one  in 
February.  Another  has  one  in  February 
and  three  in  March.  Another  three  in 
March  and  two  in  April. 

FARCICAL  REALITIES 

DURING  the  last  year  new  insurance 
has  been  given  to  New  York  repeaters 
whose  very  names  raise  a  laugh  in  every 
insurance  office,  to  firms  whose  premises 
were  being  watched  nightly  by  the  city  fire 
marshals.  In  one  case  new  insurance  was 
given  to  a  clothing  company  which  had 
been  examined  twice  in  the  fire  marshal's 
office  within  the  year.  For  its  third  fire  it 
had  been  able  to  get  $10,000  almost  at 
once.  A  little  later  it  got  another  $5,000. 
And  six  days  after  that  its  third  fire  took 
place.  Why  bother  with  fire  marshals  at  all  ? 

You  think  it  impossible  that  a  man  who 
has  had  nine  fires  in  five  years — none  of 
them  satisfactorily  explained — should  be 
able  to  get  more  insuiance?  There  are 
firms  in  New  York's  "535"  which  by  now 
represent  loss  to  the  insurance  world  for 
5.000  years  to  come,  and  yet  they  are  get- 
ling  more  insurance.  Again,  too,  New 
York  is  no  more  than  typical.  The  thing, 
indeed,  may  be  stated  in  this  way :  In 
every  big  town  and  city  in  America,  among 
the  200.000  or  500.000  or  1,000,000  people 
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who  never  have  had  fires  and,  most  prob- 
ably, never  will,  there  will  also  be  found 
135  or  335  or  535  people  who  have  had  not 
merely  one  fire  but  two,  four,  seven!  In 
any  given  year  they  may  be  counted  upon 
to  give  their  city  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  its  bad  fires.  At  all  times  they 
mean  a  doubled  insurance  tax  to  their 
decent  fellow  citizens. 

THE  INSURANCE  OF  THE  CROOK 

WHAT  all  this  is,  of  course,  and  what 
we  have  had  for  a  generation  in 
America,  is  simply  the  insurance  of  the 
crook.  When  you  insure  the  crook  you 
may,  it  is  true,  believe  that  you  can  make 
money  out  of  him.  But  this  is  the  sort 
of  game  it  is  : 

You,  as  the  insurance  company,  wager 
your  $10,000 — or  rather  the  public's  $10,000 
—against  the  crook's  $250  that  he  will  not 
burn  out,  he  to  get  the  stakes  if  he  does. 
The  gentleman  also  has  the  privilege  of 
manufacturing  his  own  dice,  throwing 
them  in  the  dark,  and  merely  reporting 
the  result  to  you.  To  your  astonishment, 
you  learn  that  you  have  lost.  But  after 
raising  the  rates  to  a  hundred  honest  peo- 
ple to  get  the  money,  you  bravely  have  at 
him  again.  Again  you  lose,  and  again  you 
feel  that  you  will  really  have  to  raise  the 
rates,  and  again  you  lose! 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  play 
willingly  or  whether  the  agent  or  broker 
forces  you  to.  And  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  your  game  is  continuous  with  the 
same  gentleman  or  with  his  many  ad- 
miring friends.  In  fact,  you  are  inevitably 
going  to  find  yourself  playing  with  his 
admiring  friends,  and  every  year  more 
of  them,  whether  you  choose  or  not.  Be- 
fore you  get  your  535,  you  must  have  your 
100  and  200  and  400.  With  every  second 
or  third  bet,  of  course,  there  is  a  fire. 
That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  And 
it  is  a  game  that  has  now  been  going  on  in 
this  country  for  nearly  forty  years.  At  no 
time  have  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  fire  insurance  companies  been  playing 
ai  it.  At  no  time,  probably,  have  there 
been  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  such 
bets  upon  the  table.  There  must  often 
have  been  a  quarter  of  a  million.  And 
the  one  man  who,  besides  the  repeater, 
is  "getting  his"  is  the  agent  or  broker. 

EIGHTY  PER  CENT  CROOKED 

THREE  months  ago  when  Chicago  was, 
for  its  part,  given  only  the  first  glimpse 
of  what  the  business  of  arson  has  come 
to  be  in  our  great  cities,  one  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State's  Attorney's  office  called 
twenty  or  more  of  Chicago's  insurance 
men  in  to  talk  to  him.  The  fire  bug  reve- 
lations had  already  been  such  that  no 
longer  could  any  flimsy  and  hypocritical 
pretense  be  made  that  the  criminal  fire  loss 
was  only  five  per  cent,  or  ten,  or  fifteen. 
The  hour  was  one  for  confession.  "Fifty 
per  cent  criminal''  was  the  lowest  estimate 
offered  then  by  those  insurance  men ;  and 
some  of  their  estimates  were  as  high  as 
eighty  and  ninety  per  cent.  "But,  my  God, 
gentlemen,"  said  that  Chicago  State's  Attor- 
ney, sitting  back  at  last,  "how — how  have 
you  come  to  let  this  city  get  to  such  a  state?" 

There  was  no  answer.  In  New  York 
the  first  answer  is  this :  The  big  broker,  of 
one  kind,  is  making  his  biggest  dividends 
from  these  repeater  fires.  And — because 
it  might  hurt  business  to  oppose  the 
broker — the  insurance  companies  are  will- 
ing that  he  should. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  tell. 
We  have  seen  that  these  great  "fire- 
proof" mercantile  buildings  house  their 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  different  tenants.  Now, 
every  honest,  reputable  business  man  has, 
daily,  his  contracts  to  meet,  and  his  ship- 
ments and  deliveries  to  make.  If  you,  as 
such  a  business  man,  were  to  come  down 
to  your  warerooms  to  find,  every  eight 
months  or  a  year,  that  your  doors  had 
been  smashed  in,  your  show  cases  broken, 
and  your  goods  ruined  by  smoke  or  water, 
just  how  long  would  you,  an  honest  man, 
wish  to  stay  in  such  a  building? 

The  law  virtually  answers  the  question 
by  saying  that  a  fire  may  break  a  lease. 
Even  as  a  landlord  can  get  rid  of  an  ar- 
sonous  tenant,  so  can  a  tenant,  with  little 
more  difficulty  (if  he  wishes),  say  a 
speedy  good-by  to  arsonous  fellow  ten- 
ants or  an  arsonous  landlord. 

There  are  buildings  in  New  York  where 
such  good-bys  remain  unsaid.  When  our 
tenant  has,  with  due  profit,  had  his  own 
fire,  and  obtained  new  overinsurance,  he 
stays  on  and  profits  by  those  of  his  fel- 
lows. To  take  a  very  minor  case,  there  is 


a  loft  building  between  Broadway  and 
Washington  Square  where  all  the  tenants 
save  one  have  now  had  fires. 

Is  any  helpful  and  neighborly  advance 
notice  given?  No  one  knows.  This  alone 
can  be  said  with  certainty :  Neither  the 
owners  nor  the  tenants  of  such  buildings 
lose  by  fires.  Having  collected  their  fifth 
or  sixth  fire  profit,  they  continue  to  live 
lovingly  together  until  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  tenant  who  is  to  provide  the  seventh 
or  eighth.  If  there  is  anything  in  circum- 
stantial evidence,  in  many  cases  the  tenant 
rents  his  loft  space  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  fire  or  fires. 

You  will  sometimes  hear  a  decent 
broker  or  general  agent  say:  "Oh,  no! 

We  don't  write  insurance  for  No.   !" 

The  agents  and  brokers  who  do  write 
insurance  for  such  numbers,  together  with 
the  tenants  and  owners  for  whom  they  pro- 
cure the  policies,  are  perfectly  well  known 
for  what  they  are.  Fire  insurance  in 
America  has  come  to  this :  that  on  central 
Broadway  there  are  buildings  over  the 
portals  of  which  there  should  hang  a  red 
light,  such  as  may  be  found  elsewhere  in 
New  York,  and  beneath  it  the  inscription : 

These  Premises  to  Rent  for  the 
Purposes  of  Arson. 

And  it  is  not  merely  the  tenants  and 
owners  of  such  buildings  who  are  living 
on  the  avails  of  it. 

A   SECOND  CHALLENGE  TO  NEW 
YORK  INSURANCE 

I NOW  give  the  stock  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness of  New  York  a  second  opportunity 
to  make  public  certain  "records  and  sta- 
tistics in  which  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  involved."  I  asked  above  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "repeater  percentage"  for 
1912,  omitted  from  the  last  Losses  and 
Adjustments  report.  I  now  ask  for  the 
publication  of  the  entire  joint  and  several 
fire  records  of  New  York's  "535"  for  191 1 
and  1912,  the  said  records  to  go  back  at 
least  ten  years.  To  avoid  libel  no  names 
need  be  mentioned.  For  any  intelligent 
New  York  business  man,  the  number  of 
fires  in  every  case,  the  year  in  which  they 
took  place,  and  the  amount  of  insurance 
in  every  case  collected,  will  be  enough. 

With  such  records  I  also  ask  for  the 
publication  of  the  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance which  has  been  paid  to  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  certain  buildings,  a  list  of 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish. 

I  further  demand  that  in  every  case  the 
name  of  the  insurance  broker  and  the 
name  of  the  "public  adjuster" — through 
whom  he  derives  his  fire  profits — be  given. 

And,  in  case  such  records  and  statistics 
are  not  furnished  voluntarily  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  I  here- 
with inform  the  proper  authorities,  and  the 
Grand  Jury,  that  all  such  records  and 
statistics  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
New  York  Committee  on  Losses  and  Ad- 
justments, whose  offices  are  at  123  Wil- 
liam Street,  Manhattan. 

Fifth. — The  insurance  of  the  repeater  is, 
notoriously,  at  its  worst  and  most  shame- 
less in  that  big-city  "conflagration  district" 
where,  according  to  our  insurance  authori- 
ties themselves,  a  single  fire  could  easily, 
by  getting  out  of  control,  cause  a  property 
loss  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  de- 
stroy thousands  of  lives,  and  incidentally 
make  defaulters  of  almost  every  insurance 
company  in  the  country. 

THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  DISTRICT 
IN  THE  WORLD 

AS  every  insurance  man  knows,  that  dis- 
trict is  the  one  I  have  been  describing 
above.  Here,  according  to  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  own  reports 
of  warning — the  last  of  which  has  been 
issued  within  three  months — are  to  be 
found  "the  most  dangerous  conditions  to 
be-  found  in  any  city  in  the  world." 

One  insurance  man  after  the  other 
stated  before  the  New  York  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee  of  191 1  that  the 
whole  district  could  be  burned  by  a  single 
fire,  and  burned  as  easily  as  Baltimore 
or  San  Francisco  was  burned.  "From 
Chambers  Street  to  Fourteenth,  and  from 
river  to  river,"  testified  the  manager  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange, 
"there  are  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
number  of  acres  that  were  burned  over 
in  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  And 
if  those  acres,  say  2,100  in  number, 
are  burned  over,  the  loss  will  be  between 
four  and  a  ha'f  and  five  times  what  it 
was  when  San  Francisco  burned4 ;  and,  in- 


4  The  loss  in  the  San  Francisco  fire  is  gener- 
ally estimated  to  have  been  about  $350,000,000. 


For  ybu 
or 

for"  Friction  ? 


Friction  steals  mileage  that  belongs  to  you.  In  time  its 
constant  rub — rub — rub  wears  out  every  motor. 

The  time  depends  on  the  lubrication. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles  go  over 
the  road — lubricated — yes — but  lubricated  badly.  Generally 
these  motorists  will  say  that  their  cars  "seem  to  be  working 
all  right."    But  unnecessary  friction  is  at  work. 

Its  common  results  are: 

(1)  Undue  loss  of  power. 

(2)  Unnecessary  repair  troubles. 

(3)  An  excess  consumption  of  fuel. 

(4)  An  excess  consumption  of  lubricating  oil. 


MODEL  OF 


These  losses  are  traceable  to  one  common  cause 
lubrication. 

Any  oil  will  lubricate  to  an  extent.  So 
will  lard.  But  a  lubricating  oil,  to  have 
efficient  lubricating  qualities,  must  both 
wear  well  in  use,  and  furnish  proper  pro- 
tection under  the  heat  of  service. 

Such  oils  are  rare. 

Given  an  oil  with  these  qualities,  (and 
remember  tliey  are  rare)  you  must  next 
make  sure  that  the  oil's  'body,"  or  thick- 
ness, meets  the  feed  requirements  of  your 
motor. 

Motors  and  feed  systems  differ  widely. 
The  oil  suited  to  one  motor  will  often  be 
entirely  too  light  or  too  heavy  for  another. 

The  problem  presented  is  both  serious 
and  complex. 

To  establish  a  sound  guide  to  correct  au- 
tomobile lubrication,  we  have  taken  a  step 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  motorist. 

We  have  done  what  had  to  be  done. 
Each  year  we  carefully  analyze  the  motor 
of  each  make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  motor-analysis  and  on 
practical  experience,  we  have  specified  in 
a  lubricating  chart  (printed  in  part  on 
the  right)  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  for  each  make  of  automobile. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  these  oils  has 
been  thoroughly  proven  by  practical  tests. 

If  you  use  oil  of  /ess-correct  "body,"  or 
of  lower  lubricating  qualities,  than  that 
specified  for  your  car,  sooner  or  later  your 
motor  must  pay  the  consequences.  Unnec- 
essary friction  must  result.  Ultimate  seri- 
ous damage  will  follow. 

A  boo'det,  containing  our  complete  lu- 
bricating chart  and  points  on  lubrication, 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 


■  careless  and  improper 


Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the 
Hr-itle  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  example:  "A"  means 
"C.ifgoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all 
electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  cover  boih 
picture  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit  

Alco  

American  

Apperson  

Autocar  (2  cyl.)  

"     (4  cyl)  

Avery  

Benz  

Buick  (2  cyl.)  

,"    (4' cyl.)  

Cadillac  (1  cyl.)  

"      (4  cyl.).... 

Cartercar  ■• 

Com'l  

Case  

Chalmers  

Chase  

Cole  

Columbia  

"  ■  "Knight". 
Couple  Gear. ....... 

Daimler  

";.  "Knight".. 

Darracq  

De  Dion  

Delau  nay-Belleville . 

Elmore  

E.  M.  F  

Fiat  

Flanders 

(6  cyl.) 

Ford  - 

Franklin  

Com!  

G.  M.  C:  

Gramm  ."  

Gramm-Logan  

HerreshoH  

Hewitt  {2  cyl  )  

"    (4  cyl)  

Hudson  

Hupmobile  "20". . . . 


"I.  H.C.  (air)  

(water).  .  . 

International  

Interstate  

Isotta  

Itala  

Jackson  (2  cyl.).'. . 
"      (4  cyl.)--. 

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield.  . 

Kissel- Kar  

"  Com'l . 
Kline  Kar  


These  are  the  facts. 

Your  lubrication  will  determine  the  life 
of  your  car.  It  remains  for  you  to  decide 
on  your  lubricant  for  the  coming  season. 


Krit  

Lancia  

Locomobile. 

Loaier  

Mack  

Mai 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic." 

Jn  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  dealers 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full  barrel,  half-barrel 
or  sealed  five-gallon,  or  one-gallon  can.  Make 
certain  that  the  name  and  our  red  Gargoyle 
appear  on  the  container. 


Marmon  .'  -' 

Mathcson.  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.)  

M      (4  cyl  )  

"      (6  cyl.)  

Mercedes  

"  "Knight"... 

Mercer  

Michigan  

Minerva  "Knight".... 

Mitchell  

Moon  

National  •. 

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland. .  

Packard  

Paige  Detroit  

Panhard  

"Knight".... 

Pathfinder  

Peerless   

Pierce  Arrow  

*■  Com'l... 

Pope  Hartford  

Premier   * 

Pullman  

Rambler  

Rapid  

Rayfield  


Renault  

Reo  :  

S.  G.  V  

Seldeti  

Service  

Simplex  *  * . . 

Speedwell  

*'      "Mead". . .".  

Stanley  -. 

Stearns  

"Knight".  

Stevens  Duryea  

Stoddard -Dayton  

"  "  "Knight" 

Studebaker  

Stutz  

Thomas  

Walter  

Warren  Detroit  

White  (Gas)...-.  

"  (Steam)  

Winton  
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BRANCHES: 


DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
Ford  Bltlg.      49  Federal  St.     29  Broadway        Fisher  Bldg. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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Insurance  Economy 

Non-agency  savings  Interstate  savings 

Health  -  conservation 
«    «  « 

jY|  ORE  than    1 ,600 


if  TV/HAT  was  sought  for 
p  "at  the  time  of  the 
Hughes  Insurance  Inves- 
tigation in  1905  has 
come  to  pass,  namely,  a 
decisive  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  life  insurance. 

Anyone  now  desiring 
sound  protection  can 
walk  into  the  office  of  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company,  or  write  a  let- 
ter to  it  and  deal  direct, 
thus  becoming  his  own 
agent  and  saving  for  him- 
self the  agent's  commis- 
sion each  year. 

For  more  than  seven 
years  the  doors  of  the 
Company  have  now  been 
open  for  personal  appli- 
cations, and  the  Govern- 
ment postal  facilities 
have  been  employed  by 
the  public  to  cut  out 
agency  expense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  this  same  agency  ex- 
pense that  has  burdened 
and  weakened  more  than 
one  company. 

The  Postal  Life  has, 
indeed,  absorbed  two 
such  companies  andsaved 
their  policyholders  from 
serious  loss. 


new  applicants  were 
accepted  last  year  for 
insurance  in  the  Postal — 
without  agents. 

The  first  year,  Postal 
policyholders  receive  a 
guaranteed  commission- 
dividend  corresponding 
to  what  other  companies 
pay  their  agents,  less  the 
moderate  advertising 
charge. 

In  subsequent  years 
policyholders  can  deduct 
the  entire  agent's  renewal 
commission  of  J}4%  and 
an  office-expense  saving  of 
2%,  making  up  the 

Annual  Dividend  of 

Guaranteed  in  the  Policy 

And  in  addition,  the  Pos- 
tal pays,  every  year  after 
the  first,  contingent  divi- 
dends that  are  earned  by 
the  policy.  , 


T  HE  Company  re-  p 
ceives  applications  p 
from   citizens   of   every  p 
Stale.    It  is,  in  truth,  an  w 
interstate  institution,  but  p 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  ex-  W 
pensive  exactions  of  the  J§ 
various  States.  ffl 
To    these    exactions  M 
agency    companies    are  |§ 
properly  subject  because  |p 
they  establish  branch-  m 
offices  throughout    the  p 
country,   thus  making 
themsclvesliabletotaxes,  |f| 
licenses  and  fees  imposed  fl 
by    all    the    different  % 
States.  I 
But  any  citizen  wher-  p 
ever  located,  who  deals  % 
with  the  Postal  Life,  ex-  | 
empts  his  premium,  from  I 
such  onerous  State  re-  ^ 
quirements.  § 
The  Company's  Health  | 
Bureau  also  brings  about  \ 
an  important  insurance 
economy  through  the  dis-  jf 
tribution  of  helpful  print-  J 
ed  matter  on  health  pres-  & 
ervation.      Policyholders  % 
may  also  have  one  free  | 
medical  examination  each  i 
year,  so  as  to  detect  in-  i 
cipient  disease  in  time  to  i 
check  or  cure  it,  thus  % 
reducing  mortality  and  % 
increasing    the    Com-  ^ 
pany's  savings.  ^ 


%    Postal  Life  Building 


*       *  * 

Write  and  find  out  the  exact  sum  the 
Company  will  save  you  on  any  stand- 
ard form  of  contract  Whole  Life, 
Limited  Payment  Life  or  Endowment. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you: 
the  Postal  Life  dispenses  with 
agents.  Call  at  the  office  or 
write  for  full  official  information. 
Simply  say: 

Mail  me  insurance-particulars  as  per 
advertisement  in 
COLLIER'S  of  April  12th 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 
3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:  Old-line  legal-reserve 
insurance  —  not  fraternal 
or  assessment. 

Second:  Standard  policy  re- 
serves, now  $10,000,000.  In- 
surance in  force  $50,000,000. 

Third:  Standard  policy  pro- 
vision-*, approved  by  the 
New  York  State  Insur- 
ance Department. 
Fourth:  Operates  under 
strict  Slate  requirements 
and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 
Fifth:  High  medical  stand- 
ards in  the  selection  of 
risks. 

Sixth:  Policyholders  Health 
Bureau  arranges  one  free 
medical  examination  each 
year,  if  desired. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
35  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK 


The  Pie 

and  the 

Pirate 

By   ALBERT  LEE 

It  is  a  merry  tale,  cleverly 
illustrated,  and  beautifully 
printed  on  antique  deckle- 
edge  paper.  Don't  forget 
to  ask  for  it  to-day  at  the 
book  stores,  50  cents;  or 
mailed  direct  for  55  cents. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Publishers 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Fire  Repeaters 

{Concluded  from  page  27) 


cidentally,  about  four  times  the  assets,  the 
surplus,  and  the  capital  of  all  the  com- 
panies admitted  to  do  business  in  New 
York  State." 

"There  could  be  a  fire  in  New  York  that 
would  probably  result  in  not  twenty-five 
cents  [on  the  dollar]  being  paid,"  testified 
Frank  Lock,  the  manager  of  the  Atlas. 

"Many  companies,"  testified  Henry 
Evans  of  the  Continental,  "would  not  pay 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar." 

The  western  half  of  this  district  is  made 
up  of  New  York's  old  wholesale  quarter 
where  a  billion  of  money  value  is  ware- 
housed, much  of  it  in  buildings  as  ram- 
shackle and  as  open  to  a  spreading  fire  as 
any  buildings  could  be.  The  eastern  half 
comprises  the  most  densely  populated  sec- 
tion of  New  York's  East  Side.  And  a 
rapidly  carried  fire  would  cut  off  almost 
all  escape  from  it. 

NO  ESCAPE  WOULD  BE  OPEN 

THE  heat  and  smoke  of  a  sweeping 
conflagration,"  says  Allan  Robinson, 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Allied  Real 
Estate  Interests,  "would  drive  the  people 
from  the  East  Side  to  the  river  by  tens 
and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands.  No 
escape  would  be  open  to  them."  But, 
again,  leave  the  matter  of  loss  of  life  out 
of  it  altogether.  Put  it  wholly  upon  the 
basis  of  money  and  the  fitness  of  those 
now  controlling  fire  insurance  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  trusted  with  a  business  interest 
upon  which  the  whole  credit  of  the  na- 
tion depends.  All  bankers  agree  that  the 
losses  and  failures  resulting  from  such  a 
fire  would  shake  the  country  in  a  financial 
panic,  compared  with  which  all  previous 
panics  would  seem  trifling".  Indeed,  to 
careful  insurance  men  themselves  New 
\ork's  "conflagration  district"  has  always 
been  a  kind  of  nightmare.  I  quote  only 
two  lines  more  from  a  mass  of  testimony 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  years : 
"God  help  us  if  ever  a  fire  gets  away," 
says  Harold  Herrick,  the  president  of 
the  Niagara ;  "there  would  not  be  an  in- 
surance company  left  in  the  world."  This 
is  exaggeration,  but  for  the  present  let 
it  stand.  Now,  for  the  policy  holder, 
the  first  principle  of  safe  insurance  is 
this :  The  company  which  has  insured  him 
must  never,  in  any  one  single  district 
liable  to  total  loss  from  any  single  con- 
flagration, issue  policies  amounting  to  a 
sum  greater  than  the  total  of  its  assets. 
Af  everyone  familiar  with  American  in- 
surance must  know,  there  are  companies, 


both  great  and  small,  which  do  very 
closely  limit  the  amount  of  their  risks  in 
this  New  York  "conflagration  district." 
And,  after  the  worst  of  fires,  they  could 
pay  in  full.  But  in  few  cases  are  they  the 
kind  of  companies  with  which  this  article 
has  had  to  do. 

The  very  companies  which  are  now  en- 
gj'.ged  in  providing  our  "repeaters"  with 
the  wherewithal  for  fires  always  larger 
and  more  dangerous  in  this,  the  most  haz- 
ardous district  in  the  world,  are,  in  most 
cases,  the  very  companies,  both  great  and 
small,  which,  after  that  general  fire  which 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  invite, 
could'  not  pay  ten  cents  on  the  dollar. 
And  their  ability  or  inability  to  meet  their 
obligations  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
not  merely  to  New  York  but  to  those 
millions  of  their  policy  holders  through- 
out the  country  who  have  also  paid  in 
advance  for  the  protection  and  indem- 
nity supposed  to  be  represented  by  their 
stamped  paper. 

A  THIRD  CHALLENGE  TO  NEW  YORK 
INSURANCE 

UNDER  the  laws  of  Illinois,  any  com- 
pany can  be  compelled  to  show  the 
amount  it  has  at  risk  in  Chicago's  con- 
gested or  conflagration  district.  During 
the  sittings  of  the  last  New  York  Insur- 
ance Commission,  an  insurance  broker  of 
the  highest  standing,  Moses  Tannenbaum, 
made  attempt  after  attempt  to  show 
the  great  need  of  a  similar  law  in  New 
York.  His  attempts  were  defeated.  But 
if  our  insurance  companies  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  their  business  as,  in  this 
article,  I  have  shown  them  to  be  carrying 
it  on,  the  need  and  the  justice  of  such  a 
law  must  be  apparent  to  anyone.  And  I 
now  therefore  make  a  third  demand : 

It  is  not,  of  course,  fitting  that  any 
writer  or  any  magazine  should  demand 
personally  what  can  only  be  accomplished 
or  compelled  by  due  process  of  law.  But, 
in  so  far  as  such  a  demand  can  be  made, 
I  now  ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  the  end 
that  by  legal  enactment  every  stock  fire 
insurance  company  which,  since  iqoi,  can 
be  shown  to  have  given  any  so-called 
"repeater"  in  the  New  York  "conflagration 
district"  new  insurance  after  his  second  fire 
— not  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained 
— shall  be  duly  compelled  to  list  its  out- 
standing liabilities  in  the  said  district,  and 
lay  beside  them  for  public  scrutiny  the 
amount  of  assets  which  it  holds  where- 
with to  meet  the  same. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  fires  and  the  losses  per  1,000  of 
Population  in  30  cities  in  the  years  1910  and  1911 


City 


St.  Louis. 


Cincinnati . . . 
New  Orlean 
Minneapolis 
Chelsea. .  .  . 

Bangor  

Dallas  .... 
Houston 
Superior. . . . 
( )maha  .  .  .  . 


Meridian 
Vicksburg 


Numbe 

r  of  Fires 

Lost 

by  Fire 

per  1,000 

nf  Population 

per  1,000 

of  Population 

IQIO 

ion 

IQIO 

1Q1I 

3-02 

4-31 

1.78 

2.46 

4.80 

3-97 

2.76 

2.59 

2.40 

2.46 

1.67 

1-37 

4-97 

5-23 

1.68 

3-31 

4-43 

5.26 

5-15 

3.26 

3-86 

3-51 

1. 19 

1.07 

3-40 

3-25 

1.83 

I.72 

4.64 

4.89 

2.18 

2-53 

3-50 

306 

2-51 

1.96 

4.12 

4-38 

2.40 

3.16 

4.66 

4.28 

5-24 

3-67 

2.04 

1. 61 

2.33 

1.18 

7-95 

6.44 

6.60 

6.74 

7.92 

7.82 

1.67 

3- 13 

9-39 

7.96 

6.21 

137-43 

7.82 

5.56 

7-39 

7.07 

8.52 

6.82 

2.86 

44-50 

7-55 

5-86 

3.48 

6.47 

7.29 

7.84 

5-73 

303 

10.67 

12.29 

1.06 

1-34 

9.29 

10.14 

2.07 

5-14 

8.23 

10.31 

1. 18 

2.70 

10.42 

1423 

3-21 

3.18 

12.28 

11.44 

5- 1 1 

2.56 

1-73 

1. 00 

18.60 

3-40 

9.78 

11.03 

3-75 

5-24 

9.26 

10.85 

4.27 

4.72 

10.93 

6.61 

5.02 

2.48 

8.27 

8.22 

8.89 

2-33 

8.05 

10.85 

1. 19 

8.14 

The  number  of  fires  per  thousand  of  population  is  a  fairer  measure  than  the  money 
loss  per  capita.  For  a  single  very  large  fire  will  often  increase  the  money-\oss  index 
tremendously;  witness  Yicksburg,  in  1910,  with  its  $18.60  per  capita,  while  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  number  of  its  fires  per  1,000  of  population  it  had  only  1.73;  Meridian, 
Miss.,  had  12.28.  When  a  city  has  from  5  to  10  fires  for  every  1,000  of  its  people,  it 
need  not  mean  that  the  character  of  the  "1,000"  has  changed.  It  means,  in  general, 
that  that  city's  "535"  are  unusually  active. 

When  this  fire  index  gets  above  5,  the  city  is  heading  for  a  general  conflagration. 
Chelsea,  Bangor,  and  Houston  have  already  had  theirs.  Newton.  Mass.;  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  their  fellows  will  doubtless  have  their  general  con- 
flagration in  due  course. 
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The  new  Garford  "Six"  was  designed 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  Instead  of 
utilizing,  re-designing  or  substituting  any  old 
parts,  this  car  is  new  in  its  entire  construction. 

From  the  smallest  steel  bolt  to  the  hand- 
some, graceful  and  noiseless  one-piece-all- 
steel  body,  it  is  a  distinct  1913  creation. 

In  it  are  embodied  more  new  and  practi- 
cal six-cylinder  improvements  and  conven- 
iences than  in  any  other  "Six"  built. 

As  one  illustration,  your  attention  is 
directed  to  the  single,  parabolic  electric  head- 
light, sunk  flush  with  the  radiator.  This  new 
method  of  lighting  eliminates  the  rattling  cum- 


bersome and  unsightly  headlights  that  were 
always  in  the  way.  It  gives  the  car  a  much 
cleaner  and  much  more  finished  appearance. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  exclu- 
sive Garford  features. 

A  Garford  owner  recently  wrote:  "It 
strikes  me  that  in  the  new  Garford  "Six"  you 
started  your  improvements  from  where  all 
the  others  left  off." 

So,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  "Six," 
we  believe  we  can  offer  you  even  more  for 
$2750  than  most  other  manufacturers  can 
for  double  that  price. 

Literature  on  request. 


Electric   Starter,  which     Big,  single  electric  para-     One  piece,  all  steel  body,  60  horsepower,  long-  Center  Control  Bosch  Magneto 

never  fails  to  start  in-        bolic    headlight,  sunk        steel  Pullman  car  con-        stroke  motor  — 3^  in.  Left  Hand  Drive  Equipment— everything 

stantly  — winter  or        flush  with  the  radiator        struction  —  no   joints,        by  6  in.  Three  Speed  Transmis-  complete  from  tools  to 

no  rivets,  no  wood  Wheel  Base,  128  inches            .         ^  too 

summer                           Electric  horn                      Warner Auto-Meterdriv-  Tires,  36x4                            S1°n  * 

All  lights  are  electric  en  from  the  transmission  Demountable  Rims  Full  Floating  Rear  Axle 


The  Garford  Company,  Dept.  1,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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BURGLAR  INSURANCE" 

That  sense  of  security  which  banishes  care 
accompanies  the  use  of 

Corbin  Locks 
P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
of  Chicago 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN  Division 
Philadelphia 


The  Automobile 

By  GEORGE  FITCH 

"  A  Swift  Sketch  of  the  Machine's  Develop- 
ment in  Speed,  Expense,  and  Deadliness, 
from  its  Milk-Teeth  Days  to  loo  Miles  an 
Hour  and  $1,000  a  Minute  —  Pedestrians  a 
Growing  Nuisance." 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Publishers 

416  VV.  15th  Street,  New  York 


THE  most  distinctive  watch  suc- 
cess in  the  world.  It  has  sold  to 
over  31  million  people  and  is  selling 
now  to  over  four  and  a  half  millions  a 
year. 

Model*  for  men  and  boys  1.00,  1.50,2.00,2.50 
Models  for  women  and  girls    .    .    .  2.00,  2.50 

Booklet  on  request  See  . name,  on  dial 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
58  Ashland  Bldg.,  New  York 


The  Water 


TOUR  BOAT 

rou  can  afford 
to  own  this 
i-onderful 
boat,  a  real 
prater  auto-"" 
mobile.  It 
will  give  your 
S  family  more  real  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.    20  feet  long 
i.       — perfectly  finished  and  powered  — 
i.        safe  anywhere.     Send  stamp'for* 
|  ,      catalbg.  60  different  models.  Boats 
C*   priced  as  low  as  $18  to  select  from. 
Kaci  ne  ■  Truscott  •  Shell  Lake 
It  oat  Company 
C-jr  65  CI  ustegoa,  Mich* 


Memories  of  Players 

(  Concluded  from  page  16) 

sitting  with  him  by  his  fireside,  and  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe  and  ruminating,  I  com- 
mended to  him  the  resources  of  travel 
to  break  the  monotony  of  custom.  "But 
I  have  traveled  so  much,"  he  said,  "and 
wherever  I  go  people  want  to  enter- 
tain me,  and  I  have  no  peace.  Here  is 
my  bed,  and  here  is  the  fire,  and  here 
are  the  books — and  here  you  come  to 
see  me." 

Then,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  he  added :  "I 
suppose  I  shall  wear  out  here."  So  it 
was  to  be.  Physical  pain  harassed  him ; 
bodily  weakness  had  made  him  more  and 
more  languid ;  weariness  of  everything 
had  settled  on  his  mind.  The  noble  pa- 
tience and  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit 
never  waned,  but  his  expectation  was 
turned  eagerly  toward  the  end.  Death, 
to  him,  was  the  crowning  mercy  and  bless- 
ing of  life — truly  "a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  "I  cannot  grieve 
at  death,"  he  wrote  to  me  in  a  time  of 
terrible  affliction.  "It  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  boon  the  Almighty  has  granted 
us.  Why  do  you  not  look  at  this  misera- 
ble little  life,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs, 
as  I  do?  At  the  very  worst  'tis  but  a 
scratch,  a  temporary  ill,  to  be  soon  cured 
by  that  dear  old  doctor,  Death,  who 
gives  us  a  life  more  healthful  and  en- 
during than  all  the  physicians,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  can  give." 

THE  CURTAIN  SINKS 

HIS  last  two  years  were  passed  in  des- 
ultory reading,  mostly  on  religious 
subjects,  and  in  musing  over  the  past,  and 
so  he  drifted  away.  As  an  actor  he  was 
great  indeed — even  greater,  as,  in  ponder- 
ing on  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  think, 
than  his  wonderful  father.  But  to  him 
living  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
acting. 

His  mental  attitude  toward  his  act- 
ing was  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  Walter 
toward  his  writing — tolerance  of  an  inci- 
dent to  his  life,  not  conviction  of  its 
supreme  importance  as  an  object  and  an 
end.  The  essential  elements  of  his  nature 
were  goodness,  simplicity,  and  power. 
He  honored  his  vocation,  and  never  by 
word  or  deed  did  he  countenance  misuse 
of  it.  But,  though  he  exercised  an  almost 
unrivaled  sway  over  both  the  affections 
and  emotions  of  his  audience,  it  was  sel- 
dom, even  at  the  meridian  of  his  career, 
that  his  nature  was  stirred  to  its  pro- 
foundest  depths  'and  his  full  powers 
aroused  and  exerted.  When  that  occurred 
his  acting  was  sublime.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess the  organ  voice  or  the  huge  physical 
frame  of  Forrest  or  Salvini,  but  when 
fully  excited  he  liberated  to  the  utmost 
the  faculty  of  pure  tragic  power,  and  im- 
parted an  electrical  force  such  as  I  have 
never  known  equaled.  Among  all  the 
players  he  and  Jefferson  and  Henry  Irving- 
were  the  nearest  of  my  friends.  Yet  such 
was  Edwin's  pitiful  suffering  toward  the 
last  that  when — thousands  of  miles  away 
— I  heard  of  his  death  I  was  glad. 

BOOTH  AND  IRVING 

BOOTH  might  have  continued  to  act,  as 
Irving  did,  up  to  the  end  of  his  days; 
but  while  Irving's  tremendous  power  of 
will  made  him  glorious  to  the  final  mo- 
ment, Booth's  dejection  of  mind  and  in- 
firmity of  body  would  have  caused  him 
to  present  a  spectacle  of  failing  powers; 
and  so  when  he  asked  my  counsel  as  to 
leaving  the  stage,  I  advised  him  to  retire. 
As  I  recall  those  two  actors,  Booth  and 
Irving,  whom  I  knew  so  long  and  so  well, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  while  in  many  ways 
widely  dissimilar,  they  were  closely  kin- 
dred in  genius,  domestic  experience,  bril- 
liant meridian  achievement,  and  a  bleak 
and  melancholy  loneliness  at  last.  The  his- 
tory of  the  stage  in  England  and  America 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  intimately  entwined  with  the 
characters  and  careers  of  those  remark- 
able men.  The  English  chieftain  pos- 
sessed far  greater  executive  faculty  in 
the  conduct  of  the  practical  business  of 
life;  the  American,  in  some  ways  as  much 
a  leader,  was  more  a  dreamer.  Around 
their  names  is  a  halo  of  romance  that  will 
never  fade.  Edwin's  character  and  con- 
duct of  life  are  summarized  in  Hamlet's 
words  to  Horatio  (which  he  told  me  he 
hoped  might  be  his  epitaph)  : 

Thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers 
nothing, 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and 

rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks. 


No  metal 
.can  touch  you 

The  comfort 
you  get  from 
your  garters 
depends  on 
the  way  they're  made 

Paris  Garters  are  so  per- 
fectly shaped  that  binding 
of  the  elastic  is  avoided. 

When  you  pay  for  a  pair 
of  Paris  Garters,  be  sure 
you  get  them ;  the  name  is 
on  the  back  of  the  shield. 

25c-50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 


883 


Chicago  and  New  York 


You  Can  Keep  Your  Auto 
Looking  Factory  New  With 

It  instantly  removes  dust,  dirt  and 
grime  from  the  varnished  surface,  restor- 
ing all  the  original  beauty  of  the  finish, 
no  matter  how  dull  and  dingy  it  may 
have  become.  It  cleans  and  brightens 
leather  upholstering. 

It  is  very  simple  to  use — just  moisten 
a  cheese  cloth  with  it  and  go  over  your 
car  just  as  you  would  dust. 

Auto  Trial  Bottle  Free 

or  buy  it  of  your  auto  supply 
dealer,  druggist  or  grocer — sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
334  Liquid  Veneer  Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  Style/or 
Every  Taste 


Consider  the  wear  in  a  pair  of 
$5.00  shoes— the  style  and  fit — 
Less  will  not  buy  certain  comfort 
and  satisfactory  service. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign — 
You  II  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bull  1 

Look  for  Name 
in  Straj} 


Flat 

for 
beauty 


oind  to 

UROP 


via  the  Baltimore-Southampton- 
Bremen  service  of  the  North  German 

Lloyd  means  traveling  in  comfort  and 
safety   (excellent  service  —  delicious 
meals)  on  large  modern  ONE-CABIN 
steamers,  at  surprisingly  small  cost. 
Write  today  for  particulars  of  rates  and  sailings, 
and  send  10c  for  valuable  travel  guide  "How  to 
see  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland" — by  P. 
G.  L.  EHlken,  who  tells  with  terseness  and  lucidity 
"what  to  see  ami  how  to  see  it"— a  book  of  100 
ver  200  illustrations. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 
General  Agents 
131  S.  Charles  St.      Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Witch's  House 


By    LAURA  BENET 

ITS  wicked  little  windows  leer 
Beneath  a  moldy  thatch, 
And  village  children  come  and  peer 
Before  they  lift  the  latch. 

A  -one-eyed  crow  hops  to  the  door, 
Fat  spiders  crowd  the  pane, 

And  dark  herbs  scattered  on  the  floor 
Waft  fragrance  down  the  lane. 

It  sits  so  low,  the  little  hutch, 

So  secret,  shy,  and  squat. 
As  if  in  its  mysterious  clutch 

It  nursed  one  knew  not  what, 

That  beggars  passing  by  the  ditch 

Are  haunted  with  desire 
To  force  the  door,  and  see  the  witch 

Vanish  in  flames  of  fire! 


The  Call  of  Siva 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

"Did  you  change  your  quarters?'' 
"No.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of 
the  hotel,  a  first-class  establishment,  sev- 
eral similar  cases  occurred  elsewhere,  both 
in  Rangoon,  in  Prome,  and  in  Maulmain. 
A  story  got  about  the  native  quarter,  and 
was  fostered  by  some  mad  fakir,  that  the 
god  Siva  was  reborn  and  that  the  cry  was 
his  call  for  victims ;  a  ghastly  story  which 
led  to  an  outbreak  of  dacoity  and  gave 
the  District  Superintendent  no  end  of 
trouble." 

"Was  there  anything  unusual  about  the 
bodies  ?" 

"They  all  developed  marks  after  death, 
as  though  they  had  been  strangled !  The 
marks  were  said  all  to  possess  a  peculiar 
form,  though  it  was  not  appreciable  to  my 
eye;  and  this,  again,  was  declared  to  be 
the  five  heads  of  Siva." 

"Were  the  deaths  confined  to  Euro- 
peans ?" 

"Oh,  no.  Several  Burmans  and  others 
died  in  the  same  way.  At  first  there  was 
a  theory  that  the  victims  had  contracted 
leprosy  and  committed  suicide  as  a  result ; 
but  the  medical  evidence  disproved  that. 
The  call  of  Siva  became  a  perfect  night- 
mare throughout  Burma." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  it  again,  before 
this  evening?" 

"Yes.  I  heard  it  on  the  Upper  Irra- 
waddy  one  clear  moonlight  night,  and  a 
Colassie,  a  deck  hand,  leaped  from  the  top 
deck  of  the  steamer  aboard  which  I  was 
traveling!  My  God!  to  think  that  the 
fiend  Fu-Manchu  has  brought  that  to 
England  \" 

"But  brought  what,  Smith?"  I  cried  in 
perplexity.  "What  has  he  brought?  An 
evil  spirit?  A  mental  disease?  What  is 
it — what  can  it  be?" 

"A  new  agent  of  death,  Petrie !  Some- 
thing born  in  a  plague  spot  of  Burma — 
the  home  of  much  that  is  unclean  and 
much  that  is  inexplicable.  Heaven  grant 
that  we  be  in  time,  and  are  able,  to  save 
Guthrie." 

THE  train  was  late,  and  as  our  cab 
turned  out  of  Waterloo  Station  and 
began  to  ascend  to  the  bridge,  from  a 
hundred  steeples  rang  out  the  gongs  of 
midnight,  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  raised 
above  them  all  to  vie  with  the  deep  voice 
of  Big  Ben. 

I  looked  out  from  the  cab  window 
across  the  river  to  where  towering  above 
the  Embankment,  that  place  of  a  thousand 
tragedies,  the  lights  of  some  of  London's 
greatest  caravanserais  formed  a  sort  of 
minor  constellation.  From  the  subdued 
blaze  that  showed  the  public  supper 
rooms,  I  looked  up,  to  the  hundreds  of 
starry  points  marking  the  private  apart- 
ments of  those  giant  inns. 

I  thought  how  each  twinkling  window 
denoted  the  presence  of  some  bird  of 
passage,  some  wanderer  temporarily  abid- 
ing in  our  midst.  There,  floor  piled  upon 
floor  above  the  chattering  throngs,  were 
these  less  gregarious  units,  each  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  to  his  fellow  guests, 
each  in  his  separate  cell ;  and  each  as  re- 
mote from  real  human  companionship  as 
if  that  cell  were  fashioned,  not  in  the 
bricks  of  London,  but  in  the  rocks  of 
Hindustan ! 

In  one  of  those  rooms  Graham  Guthrie 
might  at  that  moment  be  sleeping,  all  un- 
aware that  he  would  awake  to  the  Call  of 
Siva  to  the  summons  of  death.  As  we 
neared  the  Strand,  Smith  stopped  the  cab, 


A  Season's  Rent 
Buys  This  Summer  Home 

WHEREVER  YOU  GO  this  summer  take  one  of  these  wonder- 
ful houses  right  with  you.  You  don't  have  to  pay  rent  and  you 
will  pass  the  most  pleasant  summer  of  your  life  if  you  spend  it  in  a 

KENYON  TAKE  DOWN  HOUSE 

These  remarkable  homes,  so  practical  and  so  REALLY  portable, 
may  be  taken  ANYWHERE.  They  have  hardwood  floors,  rust 
proof  screens;  large,  spacious  windows,  awnings,  ventilated  gables 
and  are  the  coziest  homes  in  the  whole 
world.  Five  thousand  pleased  and  hap- 
py families  will  spend  an  ideal  summer  in 
them  this  year.    Why  not  you  ? 


THE  BUNGALOW 
BOOK  FREE 

A  post  card  will  bring 
our  beautiful  six  color  48 
page  bookletof  Bungalow 
plans  and  furnishings  and 
also  the  name  of  the  near- 
est large  store  where  you 
may  see  a  full  size  Ken- 
yon  Take  Down  House 
on  display,  completely 
furnished.  Weshipevery 
house  the  day  we  receive 
the  order.  Twenty-five 
sizes — one  to  eight  rooms. 
Prices:  $50.00  to  $475.00. 


YOUR  OWN  HOME  FOR  LESS 
THAN  RENT  is  what  it  means  to  have 
one.  They  are  not  costly,  yet  built  with 
a  fineness  and  superiority  of  material  that 
w  ill  astonish  you.  These  houses  last  a 
life-time  and  you  take  them  back  home 
with  you  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
put  them  in  a  storeroom  to  await  another 
summer  of  fresh,  pure-air  living  that  can- 
not be  equalled. 


THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY,  W^^Zml 

MAKERS     OF     THE     LITTLE     BROWN  BUNGALOWS 

Distributers  for  California:  Kenyon  Pacific  Company,  601  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


m  and  miscellaneous  litter  which 
,  rj  makes  the  floor  look  so  untidy  \ 
gathered  up  quickly  and  easily. 


"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

cleans,  brightens  and  preserves  carpets  and 
rugs  and  is  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
everyday  sweeping  device  for  the  home.    It  is 
entirely  self-adjusting  and  automatic.    Sold  by 
the  best  dealers  everywhere.  Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75. 

Booklet,  "Easy,  Economical,  Sanitary  Sireepitrj,"  on  renwst. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  U,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper 
Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


MAKE  STEADY  PROFITS 

operating  the  SEW  MOI1EL  COMBINATION 
'CAMERA.    It,  taki^  and  instantly  develops 
eleven  entirely  different  styles Ol 
pictures, including  two  sizes  and 
four  styles  PAl'KR  POST  CARDS, 
six  styles  of  Tintype  Pictures, 
and  Brooch  Pictures.  Requires 
no  experience  whatever.  Every- 
body wants  pictures.     Always  a 
large  profit.    THE  WORLD'S  BUi- 
GEST  MONEY-MAKER.  Kronll  imest- 
irn-nt  secures  complete  outfit,  Including  Camera,  Tripod,  and 

material  for  1.10  pictures.  Make  money  the  first  day  on  mailer 
where  you  live  or  what  you  are  doinu.  Detailed  information 
free,  Including  letters  from  prosperous  operators  everywhere. 
L.  LASCELLE,     627  W.  43d  St.,    Dept8S2,     NEW  YORK 
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eyeglasses? 
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Shur-on ! 

.      ;     BECISTEREO  TRADE  MARK  >■:• 
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There's  no  slip  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass 
Mountings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 

<J  Touching  the  sides  of  nose  at  the 
right  point,  H-7  Guards  keep  Shur- 
ons  in  place  with  hardly  noticeable 
spring  pressure. 

€]|  New  Shur-ons  have  many  other  im- 
provements—  soft  pressure  springs, 
neater  lines,  greater  comfort,  in- 
creased durability. 
<J  Always  best,  1912  improvements 
make  Shur-ons  better  than  ever — the 
result  of  48  years  acquired  skill. 


■tan 


Write  for 
"Hon-  to  liuy  <■ 
AtfeRfeMUfy." 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Third  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1864 


SELL  SHIRTS 
Made  To  Measure 
3  For  $5.00 
And  Up 


We  have  hundreds  of  successful 
local  representatives.  Most  of 
them  also  sell  our  high  grade 
guaranteed  neckwear,  under- 
wear and  hosiery.  Spring  is 
the  big  selling  season  for  shirts. 

STEADFAST  MILLS 
Dept.  31  COHOES.  N.  Y. 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D.C. 

  Established  1869   
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"FENWAY" 


BUY  the  smartest  collar  of  the  season — in 
this  new  and  better  way.  FENWAY  will 
be  seen  at  the  great  out-door  games  this  year 
wherever  you  turn.  It  gives  the  high  effect, 
but  is  really  low.  The  LION  "Kasy-Tie- 
Slide"  space  means  easy  sliding  cravat.  The 
"Slip-Over"  button-hole  snaps  on  in  a  second 
— can't  tear  out.  The  patented  "Lock-that- 
Locks"  retains  the  intended  shape. 

WHEN  you  ask  for  these  collars  buy  them  in  the  better  way. 
Secure  them  absolutely  fresh,  sanitary,  and  unhandled  in  the 
75c.  "LION  Seald" 
box  of  six,  instead  of 
two  unboxed  collars 
for  25c  .  If  you 
can't  get  this  new 
style  in  the  "LION 
Seald"  package"  from 
yourdea\er,  send  us  his 
name  and  75Y. —  if  in 
Canada  send  $1.00.  We  will 
send  you  by  return  mail  a  "LION 
Seald"  box  of  six  collars  in  the  size  you  specify.     Insist  on 

hirts  &  (pilars 

 1V^_^»  

UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 

"Why  not  learn  Why?" 


For  particular  men 

The  Stein-Bloch  dealer  in  your  city 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
free.    Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 


Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

offers  350  elass-rootE  courses  to  non-res- 
ident students.    One  may  tbue  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  dejrree.  Elemen- 
OTHrvTT      tary  courses  in  many  subjects. others  for 
\  I  I  I  I  1  Y      Teachers.Writers. Accountants. Bankers, 
ij  i  \JU  1       Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social  Workers, 
Etc.  Begin  any  time. 

20tU  Year 


U.of  C.(Div.  A) Chicago.  I 
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Benefit  by  this  BASCH  Plan:  So" 


to  send  you  any  Dia- 
.  ...  t  in  vour  choice  of  the 
of  Bolid  gold  mountings  shown  in  our  big  Diamond  Book 
our  expense,  without  payment  of  any  money  in  advance:  without 
obligation  to  buy.  You  can  own  and  wear  Diamonds,  pure  and  brilliant 
—at  our  Importer's  price,  $66  10  $87.50  per  Carat!  This  astoni.hins 
low  price  is  made  possible  by  enormous  sales,  Direct  Importing  and  elimi- 
nation ol  all  losses  an.l  expenses.    Tlie  BASCH  plan  protects  v»u  with  the 

BASCH  Money  Back  Guarantee  ~  tSi£?5?,Sl  K 

tor  uneouallec I  values  for  34  *  «»r  -"re  cap!,...  K  o™r  S^Si'witS- 

Write  Now  For  The  New  BASCH  Diamond  Book — Free!  104  pa  ge  s,  out  obligation  to  buy. 

;  ,  „  .  .  ; — — !  :   illustrations  331.  14K  3„c  dia.  $33.50 

from  $1,000,000  stock  of  Diamonds,  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry.  Watch-  332. 14K  two  Media, 
es.  Silverware,  etc.  ExplainsB^SCH P!anandMoneyBackGuarantees;con-  $38  00 

tains  interesting  and  important  information  absolutely  neccessary  to  intelli-  333.  14K  3*c  dia. 
gently  buy  a  Diamond.  Complete,  authoritative.   Kow  ready  to  mail  to  you  $71  25 

ScSSk!     Det>t  A225  334  ,4K  Mc  dia- 
.  .    _„  .(."lf^P^I  State  St..      335.  14K  1c  dia. 

Importers  t| |f^a a  l»  Chicago,  111.  $103.00 


free  on  receipt  of  your  name. 

LBasch&Co.  Importers 


The  Call  of  Siva 

(  Continued  from  page  81 ) 

discharging  the  man  outside  Sotheby's 
auction  rooms. 

"One  of  the  doctor's  watchdogs  may 
be  in  the  foyer,"  said  Smith,  thought- 
fully; "and  it  might  spoil  everything  if 
we  were  seen  to  go  to  Guthrie's  room. 
There  must  be  a  back  entrance  to  the 
kitchens  and  so  on?" 

"There  is,"  I  replied  quickly.  "I  have 
seen  the  vans  delivering  there.  But  have 
we  time?'' 

"Yes,  lead  on." 

We  walked  up  the  Strand  and  hurried 
westward.  Into  that  narrow  court,  with 
its  iron  posts  and  descending  steps,  upon 
which  opens  a  well-known  wine  cellar,  we 
turned.  Then,  going  parallel  with  the 
Strand,  but  on  the  Embankment  level, 
we  ran  round  the  back  of  the  great  hotel, 
and  came  to  double  doors  which  were 
open.  An  arc  lamp  illuminated  the  in- 
terior, and  a  number  of  men  were  at  work 
among  the  casks,  crates,  and  packages 
stacked  about  the  place.   We  entered. 

"Hullo!"  cried  a  man  in  a  white  overall, 
"where  d'  you  think  you're  going?" 

SMITH  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 
"]  want  to  get  to  the  public  part  of  the 
hotel  without  being  seen   from  the  en- 
trance hall,"  he  said.     "Will  you  please 
lead  the  way." 
"Here,"  began  the  other,  staring — 
"Don't  waste  time !"  snapped  my  friend, 
in  that  tone  of  authority  which  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  assume.    "It's  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.    Lead  the  way,  I  say!" 
"Police,  sir?"  asked  the  man  civilly. 
"Yes,"  said  Smith,  "hurry!" 
Off  went  our  guide  without  further  de- 
mur.    Skirting  sculleries,  kitchens,  laun- 
dries, and  engine  rooms,  he  led  us  through 
those  mysterious  labyrinths  which  have 
no  existence   for  the   guest  above,  but 
which  contain  the  machinery  that  renders 
these  modern  khans  the  Aladdin's  palaces 
they  are.    On  a  second  floor  landing  we 
met  a  man  in  a  tweed  suit  to  whom  our 
cicerone  presented  us. 

"Glad  I  met  you,  sir.  Two  gentlemen 
from  the  police." 

The  man  regarded  us  with  a  suspicious 
smile. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked.  "You're 
not  from  Scotland  Yard  at  any  rate!" 

Smith  pulled  out  a  card  and  thrust  it 
into  the  speaker's"  hand. 

"If  you  are  the  hotel  detective,"  he 
said,  "take  us  without  delay  to  Mr. 
Graham  Guthrie." 

A  marked  change  took  place  in  the 
other's  demeanor,  on  glancing  at  the 
card  in  his  hand. 

"Excuse  me,  sir!"  he  said  deferen- 
tially, "but  of  course  I  didn't  know  whom 
I  was  speaking  to.  We  all  have  instruc- 
tions to  give  you  every  assistance." 

"Is  Mr.  Guthrie  in  his  room?" 

"He's  been  in  his  room  for  some  time, 
sir.  You  will  want  to  get  there  without 
being  seen?  This  way.  We  can  join 
the  lift  on  the  third  floor." 

Off  we  went  again,  with  our  new 
guide.    In  the  lift: 

"Have  you  noticed  anything  suspicious 
about  the  place  to-night?"  asked  Smith. 

"I  have !"  was  the  startling  reply. 
"That  accounts  for  your  finding  me 
where  you  did.  My  usual  post  is  in  the 
lobby.  But  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  theatre  people  began  to  come  in,  I 
had  a  hazy  sort  of  impression  that  some 
one  or  something  slipped  past  in  the 
crowd — something  that  had  no  business 
in  the  hotel !" 

WE  got  out  of  the  lift. 
"I   don't  quite   follow  you,"  said 
Smith.   "If  you  thought  you  saw  something 
entering,  you  must  have  formed  a  more 
or  less  definite  impression  regarding  it." 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  the  busi- 
ness," answered  the  man  doggedly.  "I 
didn't !  But  as  I  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  I  could  have  sworn  that  there 
was  something  crawling  up  behind  a  party 
of  four — two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen!" 
"A  dog,  for  instance?" 
"It  didn't  strike  me  as  being  a  dog, 
sir.  Anyway,  when  the  party  passed  me, 
there  was  nothing  there.  Mind  you, 
whatever  it  was  it  hadn't  come  in  by  the 
front.  I  have  made  inquiries  every- 
where, but  without  result."  He  stopped 
abruptly.  "Number  189 — Mr.  Guthrie's 
door,  sir!" 

Smith  knocked. 

"Hullo !"  came  a  muffled  voice,  "what 
do  you  want?" 

"Open  the  door!  Don't  delay:  it  is 
important."       (Continued  on  page  35) 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

Right  as  a  watch  in 
adjustment  and  in  the 
refinement  of  every 
detail. 

Pictures,  1H  x2'A  in.   Price,  $6.00 

Catalogue  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Reduce  the  high 
cost  of  motoring 

with 


United 
States 
Tires 


They  cut  down 
tire  bills 


RemohGems 

%  A  Marvelous 
Jt  Synthetic  li 
JT     Gems  i 


Look  and  Wear 
Like  Diamonds 
Not  Imitation 

-the  greatest  triumph  of  the  electric 


Cedar  Canoes  $20  and  Up 

Detroit  Canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened. 

W'e  make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power 
canoes.      Write  for  free  catalog,  giving 

prices  direct  from  factory  to  you.  (152) 
Detroit  Boat  Co.,  160  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


PATeHTS 


Experienced  Inventors  empl*fl 
mv  method.    So  will  von  eventu- 
ally.  Why  wail!  FREE 
application  Hank.  W.  T.  JONES, 
80U  G  Street,  Washington.  DC. 
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The  famous  Berry  Wagon— for  nearly  half  a  century  the  de- 
light of  children  all  over  the  world—ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

The  Best  Materials — and  More 


When  you  buy  Berry  Brothers' 
Varnishes  you' re  assured  of  the  best 
materials,  of  course.  But  you  get 
something  more — something  that 
should  be  equally  important  in  de- 
termining your  selection  of  a  var- 
nish. 

That  extra  ingredient  is  55  years 
of  the  highest  manufacturing 
ideals.  And  because  of  the  qual- 
ity that  these  ideals  ensured,  our 
plant  has  grown  from  a  single 
twenty-gallon  kettle  to  a  world- 
wide   business,    requiring  tanks 


with  a  capacity  of  1,080,000  gal- 
lons for  storage  and  ageing  purpose 
alone. 

Home-owner,  architect,  con- 
tractor, decorator,  builder — there's 
a  Berry  Brothers'  varnish  that's 
just  what  you  need.  And  the 
Berry  Brothers'  name  and  label 
ensure  durability,  beauty  and  all- 
' round  satisfaction. 

We  have  a  series  of  interesting 
booklets  covering  every  varnish 
purpose.  Write  for  the  one  you'd 
like— it's  free. 


[UQk!i2!4§T§  For  finishing  floors. 
Lt — '  Durable,  beautiful, 
permanent.    Will  not  mar,  crack 
or  turn  white. 


(LLrxflrFRRYl  ^0  years  the  standard  for 
the  finest  rubbed  or  pol- 
ished finish  on  interior  woodwork. 


ffJgrjc^MTEfiOR]  For  interior  woodwork 

""""  exposed  to  especially  severe 
wear.  Practically  impervious  to  soap  and 
water. 


A  Few  Of 

Our 
Products 


Ffietttries. 

Branchei :  Ne 
Chicago,  Cincii 


For  front  doors  and  l|u|Tfc3uTSiij[] 
other    surfaces    ex-         ffiflsr  I 
posed  to  the  weather.  Especially 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  elements. 

For  spar,  deck    cabin,  [OJxi^rRRYl 

clubhouse  or  wherever  ^^-^sr-S-U 
wind,  wave  and  weather  make  an 
especially  durable  surface  necessary. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established  1853 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Out. 
if  York,    linston,     Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
nati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  London,  Eng. 


Goes  April  and 
Goes  B.  V.  D. 


FF  goes  tight  fitting,  full 
length,  knit  underwear 
that  cramps  your  body 
and  clogs  your  pores  ! 
On  goes  loose  fitting, 
soft  draping  B.  V.  D. 
that  cools  and  comforts 
your  skin ! 

Don't  take  any  "Summer 
Underwear"  or  any  "Ath- 
letic Underwear."  Accept 
only  B.  V.  D.  and  reject  all 
others.  On  every  B.  V.  D. 
Undergarment   is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


On 


B.VD. 


{Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 
and  Foreign  Countries.) 

You  can't  go  amiss,  if  you 
seek  and  find  this  label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershitts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers.  50c,  75c. 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
U.  S.  A.  4-30-07.)  $1.00. 
$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  the  suit. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York 

London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


Wonderful  Increase  in  1912 

In  Strength,  Stability,  Safety 
and  Public  Usefulness 

Assets,  over  -    --    --    --    --    --    --  291  Million  Dollars 

j   .    1*1  a    *        I  Including  Policy  Reserve,   228  Million   Dollars;    and  amount  set)  r\s  *h    A/T'll*  T"\  11 

L/iaOllltieSi  aside   for   Holders   of    Deferred    Dividend    Policies,    %\\    Million  >  nearly     Jfy  I    iVlllllOn  UOllaFS 
(  Dollars;  of  which  there  is  payable  in  1913,  over  4  Million  Dollars) 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over      -    --    --    --    -    24  Million  Dollars 

Paid  Policyholders  in  1912,  over    ------    31  Million  Dollars 


Total  Paid  Policyholders  Since  Organization, 
Plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their  credit,  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1912,  over  -  480  Million  Dollars 
Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force,  over  -----  192  Million  Dollars 


More  than  11  Million  Policies  in  Force  Insuring  over  2BILLION,211  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Over  $73,000,000  invested  in  Real  Estate  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Amount  of  Voluntary  Concessions  paid  to  Policyholders  to  date,  nearly  17-1  Million  Dollars. 

Premiums  were  Reduced  in  1912  on  New  Ordinary  Policies,  and  on  new  $500  and  $750  Intermediate  Policies. 
126,000  Death  Claims  and  Endowments  paid  in  1912.    Lowest  Expense  Rate  in  the  Company's  History. 

The  Prudential 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.J. 


Suggested:    Whether  you  are  insured  or  not.  -write  for  particulars  of  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy,  -which  guarantees  an  income  for  20  years  or  life.     Write  today.    Dept.  27. 
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Putting  Young  Men  on 
Their  Mettle 


Here  is  one  reason  for  the  greatest  success  ever 
made  in  Tiredom. 

We  assumed  that  existing  types  were  wrong, 
when  23  per  cent  became  rim-cut. 

We  found  that  tires  just  rated-size  were  over- 
loaded, fully  nine  times  in  ten. 

And  cost  of  replacement,  under  standard  war- 
rant, a  few  years  ago  ran  up  to  18  per  cent.  We 
knew  that  cost  was  wrong. 


We  knew  that  ancient  methods  had  to  be  im- 
proved. And  we  felt  that  young  men,  with  the 
proper  foundation,  were  the  men  to  do  it. 

So  we  went  to  the  greatest  of  technical  schools. 
Year  after  year  we  picked  the  best  of  their  grad- 
uates. And  we  set  those  men — scores  of  them — 
at  research  and  experiment. 

The  tires  which  now  rule  Tiredom,  after  14 
years,  are  those  young  men's  creation. 


What  They  Did 

First  they  built  in  our  factory  a  tire 
testing  machine.  Hundreds  of  tires 
were  there  worn  out  under  actual 
road  conditions. 

They  tested  40  formulas  for  treads 
— 200  separate  fabrics.  They  com- 
pared scores  of  new  methods  with  old 
ones — all  by  actual  mileage  test. 

They  learned  what  rubber  wore  best 
— the  costliest  Up-River  Para.  They 
brought  out  our  "rivet  fabric"  which 
forms  our  breaker  strip. 

A  machine  was  devised — now  con- 
trolled by  our  patents— which  gives 
every  inch  of  the  layer  exactly  equal 
tension. 

In  the  course  of  years  they  brought 
our  cost  of  replacement  down  to 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 


Cost  Per  Mile 

These  men  stood,  during  trying 
days,  for  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

Others  undersold  us.  Tires  were 
sold  at  half  our  prices,  which  cost  less 
than  half  to  make. 

But  all   felt  that  some  day  men 


would  measure  cost  per  mile.  And 
we  built  a  tire  which  men  would  come 
to  then. 

Two  Innovations 

Then  came  the  invention  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires,  which  we  still  control. 

That,  at  one  sweep,  did  away  with 
a  trouble  which  wrecked  23  per  cent 
of  the  old-type  tires. 

From  that  day  to  this,  a  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  has  never  been  known  to 
rim-cut. 

At  the  same  time  came  our  10  per 
cent  oversize,  which  added  25  per  cent 
to  the  average  tire  mileage. 

These  two  innovations  gave  over- 
whelming advantage  to  the  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut  tire. 


Then  Came  Success 

Then  came  the  vogue  of  odometers. 
Men  began  to  see,  by  mileage  figures, 
what  these  tires  were  saving. 

Every  year  since  the  demand  for 
Goodyears  has  .doubled  at  the  least. 
It  has  grown  and  grown  until  last 
year's  sales  exceeded  our  previous  12 
years  put  together. 

And  now,  after  two  million  Good- 
years  have  been  sold,  these  tires  com- 
mand, by  long  odds,  the  largest  sale 
in  the  world. 

These  Young  Men 
Succeeded  Too 

Now  comes  the  best  part  of  our 
story.    One  of  these  young  men  be- 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


came  superintendent.  At  36,  he  is 
now  in  charge  of  7,000  Goodyear  men. 

Others  came  to  share  in  our  profits. 
There  are  in  our  factory  46  men  who 
are  stockholders  in  our  concern. 
There  are  33  more  in  our  offices, 
whom  we  helped  acquire  their  stock. 
There  are  56  in  charge  of  our 
branches. 


And  still  the  improvement  goes  on. 
Half  a  hundred  men — mostly  techni- 
cal graduates — still  devote  their  whole 
time  to  research  and  experiment. 

This  department  still  costs  us — de- 
spite all  our  perfections — $100,000 
per  year. 

This  is  all  done  to  better  the  best 
tires  men  have  yet  created.  To  re- 
duce still  further  the  cost  per  mile, 
which  we  have  cut  so  low.  And  to 
hold  forever  the  top  place  in  Tiredom. 


This  season  we  ask  you  to  prove 
these  tires  out,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  done.  After  all  our  rec- 
ords, the  demand  from  users  is  now 
twice  as  large  as  last  year.  It  is  time 
for  you,  if  you  pay  tire  bills,  to  find 
out  why  this  is. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Every   cow  in 
every  herd  is  regu- 
larly examined  by  our 
trained  veterinarians,  and 
must  be  absolutely  healthy 
in  every  respect  before  the 
milk  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of 


r^ BRAND^n 

LOndensED 


THE  ORIGINAL 

All  herds  are  well  pastured,  housed  in 
scientifically  sanitary  barns,  and  prop- 
erly fed — all  of  which  insures  pure,  rich 
milk  from  which  Eagle  Brand. is  made. 
Send  for 

"Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme," 
"My  Biography,"  a  book  for  babies, 
Borden's  Recipes. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'"Leaders  of  Qualify" 


Est. 
1857 


New 
York 


PW3  io  com 


Sfx?  Westfield 

r/  GOLDEN 
RULE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

are  listed  in  the 

f  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 

which  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  their 
purity  and  high  quality. 
You  have  to  buy  food  supplies  to  live, 
but  why  pay  a  profit  to  the  dealer  when 
you  can  get  them 

Direct  From  The  Factory 

This  means  a  substantial  saving  to  you  on 
every  purchase.    Young  men  wanted  as 
salesmen.  Experience  unnec- 


essary. Splendid  opportuni- 
ty (or  advancement.  Write. 

LThe  Citizens'  Wholesale 

Supply  Co. 
Columbus,  0 


*    *' 

TRADE  MARK 


jfcG.U-5.MT.  OF/S 


ROYAL 


O  LVULES 

are  soft,  soluble  capsules  filled  with  the 
finest,  purest,  highest-priced  Olive  Oil 
in  the  world — the  Sylmar  Brand,  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Westfield  Board 
of  Health,  published  in  their  booklet  of 
Pure  Foods,  on  page  21. 

In  this  tasteless,  grape-like  form  pure 
olive  oil  "nature's  best  food"  slips  down 
the  throat,  carrying  into  the  system  all 
the  goodness  of  the  selected  olive. 

Box  of  120  by  mail  $1 
Box  of  24  by  mail  25c. 

THOMAS  MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
951  Market  St.      ::       Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Call  of  Siva 

(  Continued  from  page  32 ) 

He  turned  to  the  hotel  detective. 

"Stay  right  there  where  you  can  watch 
the  stairs  and  the  lift,"  he  instructed, 
"and  note  everyone  and  everything  that 
passes  this  door —  But  whatever  you  see 
or  hear,  do  nothing  without  my  orders." 

The  man  moved  off,  and  the  door  was 
opened.    Smith  whispered  in  my  ear : 

"Some  creature  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  is 
in  the  hotel !" 

MR  GRAHAM  GUTHRIE,  British 
resident  in  North  Bhutan,  was  a 
big,  thick-set  man  —  gray-haired  and 
florid,  with  widely  opened  eyes  of  the 
true  fighting  blue,  a  bristling  mustache, 
and  prominent  shaggy  brows.  Nayland 
Smith  introduced  himself  tersely,  prof- 
fering his  card  and  an  open  letter. 

"Those  are  my  credentials,  Mr. 
Guthrie,"  he  said,  "so  no  doubt  you  will 
realize  that  the  business  which  brings 
me  and  my  friend  Dr.  Petrie  here  at 
such  an  hour  is  of  the  first  importance." 
He  switched  off  the  light. 
"There  is  no  time  for  ceremony!"  he 
explained.  "It  is  now  twenty-five  past 
twelve.  At  half  past  an  attempt  will  be 
made  upon  your  life!" 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  other,  who,  ar- 
rayed in  his  pajamas,  was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  "you  alarm  me  very 
greatly !  I  may  mention  that  I  was  ad- 
vised of  your  presence  in  England  this 
morning." 

"Do  you  know  anything  respecting 
the  person  called  Fu-Manchu — Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu?" 

"Only  what  I  was  told  to-day — that  he 
is  the  agent  of  an  advanced  political 
group." 

"It  is  opposed  to  his  interests  that  you 
should  return  to  Bhutan.  A  more  gulli- 
ble agent  would  be  preferable.  Therefore, 
unless  you  implicitly  obey  my  instructions, 
you  will  never  leave  England!" 

GRAHAM  Guthrie  breathed  quickly.  I 
was  growing  more  used  to  the  gloom, 
and  I  could  dimly  discern  him,  his  face 
turned  toward  Nayland  Smith,  while 
with  his  hand  he  clutched  the  bed  rail. 
Such  a  visit  as  ours,  I  think,  must  have 
shaken  the  nerve  of  any  man. 

"But,  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  "surely  I 
am  safe  enough  here!  The  place  is  full 
of  American  visitors  at  present,  and  I 
have  had  to  be  content  with  a  room 
right  at  the  top ;  so  that  the  only  danger 
I  apprehend  is  that  of  fire!" 

"There  is  another  danger,"  replied 
Smith.  "The  fact  that  you  are  at  the  top 
of  the  building  enhances  that  danger. 
Do  you  recall  anything  of  the  mysterious 
epidemic  which  broke  out  in  Rangoon 
in  1908 — the  deaths  due  to  the  Call  of 
Siva  ?" 

"I  read  of  it  in  the  Indian  papers," 
said  Guthrie,  uneasily.  "Suicides,  were 
they  not?" 

"No!"  snapped  Smith.  "Murders!" 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"From  what  I  recall  of  the  cases," 
said  Guthrie,  "that  seems  impossible.  In 
several  instances  the  victims  threw  them- 
selves from  the  windows  of  locked 
rooms — and  the  windows  were  quite  in- 
accessible." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Smith,  and  in  the 
dim  light  his  revolver  gleamed  dully,  as 
he  placed  it  on  the  small  table  beside 
the  bed.  "Except  that  your  door  is  un- 
locked, the  conditions  to-night  are  iden- 
tical. Silence,  please — I  hear  a  clock 
striking." 

IT  was  Big  Ben.  It  struck  the  half  hour 
— leaving  the  stillness  complete.  In 
that  room  high  above  the  activity  which 
yet  prevailed  below,  high  above  the  sup- 
ping crowds  in  the  hotel,  high  above 
the  starving  crowds  on  the  Embankment, 
a  curious  chill  of  isolation  swept  about 
me. 

Again  I  realized  how,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  metropolis,  a  man  may 
be  as  far  from  aid  as  in  the  heart  of  a 
desert.  I  was  glad  that  I  was  not  alone 
in  that  room  marked  with  the  death 
mark  of  Fu-Manchu ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  Graham  Guthrie  welcomed  his  un- 
expected company. 

I  may  have  mentioned  the  fact  before ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  became  so  pecu- 
liarly evident  to  me  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  record  it  here — I  refer  to 
the  sense  of  impending  danger  which  in- 
variably preceded  a  visitor  from  Fu- 
Manchu.  Even  had  I  not  known  that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  that  night,  I 


mm 


HAMMERMILL  BOND  is  an  in- 
expensive  paper  that  is  Strong, 
Durable,  Uniform  in  Quality  and 
surprisingly  high  class  in  appearance. 
But  the  best  news  about 

mmimli,  mm 

is :  You  can  get  it  in  special  finishes  for  stationery, 
with  envelopes  to  match. 

You  simply  cannot  find  anything  handsomer  and 
more  serviceable  than  the  Ripple  and  Linen  Finishes 
of  Hammermill  Bond. 

Insure  quality  and  save  money  on  your  next  paper  by 
specifying  Hammermill  Bond — the  best  paper  of  its  kind  for 
the  price. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  made  in  12  different  colors  and  white, 
an  important  advantage  where  many  similar  forms  are  used. 

Write  at  once  on  your  letterhead  for  samples  of  this 
useful  paper  and  for  a  valuable  manual  on  the 
systematic  use  of  color  in  office  and  factory  forms. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Distributors  of  Hammermill  Bond 


Albany  .  .  .  Hu.lson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
wluit  1    .    .'  .     S.  F.  Richards  Company 

Baltimore  Dnbler  &  Murine 

BirmiliKham     .     The  Will t aker  Paper  Co. 

Boston  Bay  State  Paper  Co. 

Buffalo     ....     The  Allins  A  Cory  Co. 

ChiraKo  Dearborn  Paper  Co. 

Chicago  Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

Cincinnati  .  .  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland  ....  Petreqnin  Paper  Co. 
Denver    Cart  er,Iiicc&  Carpenter  Pa  per  C 


Den  Moil 

Detroit  .... 
Hagerstown,  Mil. 
Hartfi.nl,  Conn.  . 
Holyoke,  Ma>s.  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Kansas  City     .  Ka 

Lansing,  MlCb.     .    ■    •   Dudley  Paper  Co. 

Los  Aniteles  .  •  ■  .  Zcllerl.ach  Paper  Co. 
Louisville     .    .     The  Whit  aker  Paper  Co. 

Memphis  Graham  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee  E.  A.  Boiler  Co. 

Minneapolis  .  .  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 
Montreal.    •    ■    Howard  Smith  Paper  Co. 

Nashville  Clements  Paper  Co. 

New  Orleans  .  .  .  .  E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 
New  York  City     .    .  Paul  E.  Vernon  It  Co. 


New  York  City,  Union  Card  4  Paper  Co. 
New  York  (tor  exp.)  A.  M.  Capen's  Sims 
Oakland,  Cal.  .  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
Omaha  .  .  .  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia, LN.MeKarnee  &Co.,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Wilkinson  Bros.4Co.,Inc 
Pittsburgh  .  The  Ailing  ft  Cory  Co. 
Portland.Me.  .  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.  .  .  Pacific  Paper  Co. 
Providence  .  It.  L.  Greene  Paper  Co. 
Richmond  Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester  .  The  Ailing  4  Cory  Co. 
St.  Louis  .  .  Mack-Elliott  Paper  Co. 
St. Paul,  Wright,Barrett4StilwellCo. 
Salt  Lake  City  .  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Diego  .  .  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco  .  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

City  Paper  House    Bcranton  Megargee  Bros. 

Seattle  .  .  .  Richmond  Paper  Co. 
Spokane  .  .  .lobn  W.  Graham  4  Co. 
Tacoina  .  .  .  Standard  Paper  Co. 
Toledo.    .     The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Toront   Buntlli-Reid  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y  Troy  Paper  Co. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.   Richmond  Paper  Co. 

Washington,  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
For  Envelopes  .    .  P.  P.  Kellogg  4  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass  


arpenter  Pap 
echer,  Peck  4  Lewis 
Antletam  Paper  Co. 
e  E.  Tucker  Sons  Co. 
.  .  Judd  Paper  Co. 
Crescent  Paper  Co. 
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of  all  of 


If  You 
Were  Aware 

the  ability  of  Pears'  Soap  to  repair  the 
harm  caused  by  common  soaps ;  and  its 
wonderful  effect  in  keeping  the  skin  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  health — if  you  knew 
how  matchless  for  the  complexion  it  is 
— you  would  choose  Pears*  Soap  every 
time,  no  matter  what  it  cost.  But  you 
ought  to  know 

How  Inexpensive  Is 

the  famous  Pears'  Soap.  Its  price  is  as  low  as 
that  of  ordinary  soaps.  It  is  absolutely  pure, 
and  of  highest  quality  in  every  particle — and 
every  particle  is  usable.  When  one  cake  is  worn 
to  wafer  thinness,  moisten  it — place  it  on  the 
next  cake.  It  will  stay  all  right.  There's  never 
any  waste  in  using 


Make  Your  HouseWaterproof 

Disfigured  walls  of  stucco,  concrete  or 
brick  beautified  and  waterproofed  by 

TRUS-CON 


A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  wall,  sealing 
all  pores  and  filling  hair-cracks.  Hard 
as  flint.  Dampproof,  weather-resisting. 
Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 

FREE  —  Color  Card  showing  variety  of  tones 
with  valuable  suggestions.    Write  for  it. 

If  troubled  by  damp  basements,  walls  or  interi- 
ors, ask  for  free  expert  advice. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

142  Trus-Con  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproofing!,    Damp  proofing!,  Technical  Finishes 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying  ! 


These  gems  are  chemical  white 
sapphires — LOOK  like  Diamonds. 
Stand  acid  and  tire  diamond  tests. 
So  hard  they  easily  sera tch  a  file  and  will 
cut  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years. 
All  mounted  in  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
send  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  examination—  all 
charges  prepaid  —  no  money  in  advance.  Write  today  for 
free  illustrated   booklet,  special   prices   and    ring  measure. 

WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,  734  Saks  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


BoYourPrintinff! 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5 
Larger  $lft,  Rotary  JtiO.  Save  money.  Big  profi 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Writ) 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  <  O.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


EwaneE 

SYSTEM  OF  ^> 

WATER  SUPPLY 


BE  PROSPEROUS. 


MEN  (mil  WOMEN  ct«w 
mushrooms  at  home  all 
....  JuUes,  sheds,  boies,  etc. 
Crop  fells  for  f.60  to  $l.««ja  lb.    Only  small 
epace  needed.    Great  demand;  market;  waiting. 
W»  fciinrantee  our  Bpawn  and  teach  tou  tbe  business, 
^.art  n  nr.    Writ*  fa  t.ic  I-' REE  booklet  and  learn  faow, 

\  Nat'l  Spawn  Co. ,  Dept.  54,  Boston,  Mass. 


>ate:i\tc 


13. 

mm    to  pay  must  fully  protect,  i  KF.K  liooklet.  ^^tt 
HI     Mason.  Fenwick  &  Lawrenre.  Kst.  52years.  v  JB 
Jm.  6(WI  St..  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York 
Send  for  New  Helpful  Plan  for  Inventors 
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Pre- 
sent 
the  cou- 
pon below  to  your 
paint  or  hardware  dealer 
He  will  give  you,  free,  the  following 
valuable  helps  to  Home  Beautifying — 

1  Instruction  Book,  value  25c,  "The 
Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Wood- 
work and  Furniture.'' 

2  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shade),  value  10c  each. 

1  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax, 
value  10c. 

We  want  you  to  test  these  Artistic 
Wood  Finishes  at  our  expense.  From 
our  book  you  will  learn  how  to  finish 
new  floors  and  re-finish  old  ones;  how 
to  finish  woodwork  and  furniture;  how 
to  clean  and  finish  kitchen  and  bath- 
room floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as 
Mission  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahog- 
any, Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  wood,  bringing  out  the 
beauty  of  the  grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnsons  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish 
for  all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture, 
including  pianos.  Is  beautifying  and 
protecting. 

If,  on  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
" The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 

w\\\w*\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\n\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\%\\\\\\\\ww\n\\w 

\  F  R  E  E 

5    1  Instruction  Book, value 25c, "The  I'roperTreat- 
5  nient  for  Floors, Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
S     2  bottles  of   Johnson's  Wood  Dye  (desired 
5  shade),  value  10c  each. 

J     1  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax,  value  10c. 

J  I  asked  my  dealer  (Name)  

5  hut  he  could  not  supply  me,  so  send  free  and 
|  postpaid. 

;  Name  


S  Address. 


!  City  and  State   i 

B  C.  0. 4  ; 


United 
States 
Tires 


EUROPE 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  by  All  Routes,  escorted 
or  independent  as  preferred.  Inclusive  fares. 
Best  tour-leaders,  uniformed  interpreters  at  stations 
and  ports.    Write  for  Program  32. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal.  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
l  . :  .  churches,  cemeteries ,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  special  olTer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,    201  Main  St..  Decatur.  Ind. 


The  Call  of  Siva 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

should  have  realized  it,  as,  strung  to 
high  tension,  I  waited  in  the  darkness. 
Some  invisible  herald  went  ahead  of  the 
dreadful  Chinaman,  proclaiming  his  com- 
ing to  every  nerve  in  one's  body.  It 
was  like  a  breath  of  astral  incense,  an- 
nouncing the  presence  of  the  priests  of 
death. 

A  wail,  low  but  singularly  penetrating, 
falling  in  minor  cadences  to  a  new  silence, 
came  from  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

"My  God!"  hissed  Guthrie — "what  was 
that?'"' 

"The  Call  of  Siva,"  whispered  Smith. 
"Don't  stir,  for  your  life!'' 

GUTHRIE  was  breathing  hard. 
I  knew  that  we  were  three,  that  the 
hotel  detective  was  within  hail,  that  there 
was  a  telephone  in  the  room,  that  the 
traffic  of  the  Embankment  moved  almost 
beneath  us;  hut  I  knew,  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  King  Fear  had 
icy  fingers  about  my  heart.  It  was  awful, 
that  tense  waiting — for — what? 

Three  taps  sounded  very  distinctly  upon 
the  window. 

Graham  Guthrie  started  so  as  to  shake 
the  bed.  "It's  supernatural!"  he  mut- 
tered— all  that  was  Celtic  in  his  blood 
recoiling  from  the  omen.  "Nothing  hu- 
man can  reach  that  window !" 

"Ssh  !" — from  Smith.  "Don't  stir." 
The  tapping  was  repeated. 
Smith  softly  crossed  the  room.  My 
heart  was  beating  painfully.  He  threw 
open  the  window.  Further  inaction  was 
impossible.  I  joined  him,  and  we  looked 
out  into  the  empty  air. 

"Don't  come  too  near,  Petrie !"  he 
warned,  over  his  shoulder. 

One  on  either  side  of  the  open  window, 
we  stood  and  looked  down  at  the  mov- 
ing Embankment  lights,  at  the  glitter  of 
the  Thames,  at  the  silhouetted  buildings 
on  the  farther  bank,  with  the  shot  tower 
starting  above  them  all. 

Three  taps  sounded  on  the  panes 
above  us. 

In  all  my  dealings  with  Dr.  Fu-Man- 
chu  I  had  had  to  face  nothing  so  un- 
canny as  this.  What  Burmese  ghoul  had 
he  loosed?  Was  it  outside,  in  the  air? 
Was  it  actually  in  the  room  ? 

"Don't  let  me  go,  Petrie!"  whispered 
Smith  suddenly.  "Get  a  tight  hold  on 
me !" 

That  was  the  last  straw,  for  I  thought 
that  some  dreadful  fascination  was  im- 
pelling my  friend  to  hurl  himself  out! 
Wildly  I  threw  my  arms  about  him,  and 
Guthrie  leaped  forward  to  help. 

Smith  leaned  from  the  window  and 
looked  up. 

One  choking  cry  he  gave — smothered, 
inarticulate — and  I  found  him  slipping 
from  my  grip — being  drawn  out  of  the 
window — drawn  to  his  death! 

"Hold  him,  Guthrie!"  I  gasped  hoarse- 
ly.   "My  God!  he's  going!    Hold  him!" 

My  friend  writhed  in  our  grasp  and  I 
saw  him  stretch  his  arm  upward.  The 
crack  of  his  revolver  came,  and  he  col- 
lapsed onto  the  floor,  carrying  me  with 
him. 

But,  as  I  fell,  I  heard  a  scream  above. 
Smith's  revolver  went  hurtling  through 
the  air,  and  hard  upon  it  went  a  black 
shape — flashing  past  the  open  window 
into  the  gulf  of  the  night. 

"The  light !    The  light !"  I  cried. 

GUTHRIE  ran  and  turned  on  the  light. 
Nayland  Smith,  his  eyes  starting  from 
his  head,  his  face  swollen,  lay  plucking 
at  a  silken  cord  which  showed  tight  about 
his  throat. 

"It  was  a  thing,"  screamed  Guthrie. 
"Get  the  rope  off!    He's  choking!" 

My  hands  at  witch,  I  seized  the  stran- 
gling cord. 

"A  knife!  Quick!"  I  cried.  "I  have 
lost  mine!" 

Guthrie  ran  to  the  dressing  table  and 
passed  me  an  open  penknife.  I  somehow 
got  the  blade  between  the  rope  and 
Smith's  swollen  neck,  and  severed  the 
deadly  silken  thing. 

Smith  made  a  choking  noise,  and  fell 
back  swooning  in  my  arms. 

When,  later,  we  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  mutilated  thing  which  had  been 
brought  in  from  where  it  lay,  Smith 
showed  me  a  mark  on  the  brow — close 
beside  the  wound  where  his  bullet  had 
entered. 

"The  mark  of  Kali."  he  said.  "The  man 
was  a  phansigar — a  religious  strangler. 
Since  Fu-Manchu  has  dacoits  in  his  serv- 
ice, I  might  have  expected  that  he  would 


North  East  Motor  Genera 


THE  NOISELESS 

North  East 

'x^Luch  ELECTRIC  STARTING  s' 
AND  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Combines  Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Economy 

Simplicity  —  because  there  is  nothing  complicated  to 
get  out  of  order:  merely  a  single  ma- 
chine— a  motor-generator  all  in  one — comprising  a  sim- 
ple armature  with  one  winding  and  one  commutator, 
such  as  is  familiar  to  every  amateur  electrician,  and  an 
automatic  gear  device  to  change  from  motor  to  generator 
with  the  starting  of  the  engine.  Has  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  system,  is  entirely  free  from  contact  troubles, 
and  cannot  be  disarranged  from  the  driver's  seat. 

Efficiency  because  it  has  more  power  per  unit  of 

weight  than  any  other  electric  starter,  and 
will  turn  over  the  largest  engines  used  in  automobiles, 
starting  them  under  the  most  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
and  with  the  least  current  consumption  from  the  battery. 

Economy  because  there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep 

or  repairs,  and  because  low  current  con- 
sumption means  longer  life  for  the  battery. 

The  Nonh  East  System  cannot  be  installed  on  cars  now  in 
use.   You  can  secure  its  advantages,  however,  by  specifying 

A  North  East  System  For  Your  New  Car 


THE  NORTH  EAST 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

38  Whitney  Street 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Just  Think  of  It! 


OnlyC 

for  this  t 

Fine 

Rocker 


/Your  dealer  a 
We  actually  M«  y< 
$7.50.  HandaomeQua 
tered  Oak  Rocker  with 
Marokene    leather  ciinb- 
lon.    Height  35  in. ;  width 
31  in.;  depth  21  in.;  ship- 
ped in  foursections, easily 
assembled,  at   this  hn 

factory   price  —  guaranteed   ur    money  back. 
Free  Book  on  Brooks  MASTER- BUILT  Furniture 
Shows  100  designs  of  rockers,  settees,  desks; 
chairs,  couches,  etc.    Write  today  i 
Brooks  Mfg.  Co.,  1104  Sidney  St.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


"Any  weight  Lawn  Roller 

Don't  spoil  your  lawn  with  a  roller  that's 
always  too  heavy  or  too  light  for  the  job. 
A  soft  spring  lawn  needs  a  very  light 
roller — a  dry  lawn  or  a  tennis  court 
a  heavy  one. 

Water- Ballast 

The  "Anyweight"  runs  easily — is  filled 
or  emptied  in  a  jiffy;  lasts  a  life 
time.tt  WRITE  TODAY  for  book- 
let— "Care  of  the  Lawn11  and 
catalog, 
both 
free. 

Save  money, 
save  your 
lawn. 


ON  CREDIT 


Special  selection  Diamond-, 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving  < 
of  one-third  to  one-half. 
LaVallieres, Rings,  Ear/ 
Screws,   Stick  Pins/ 
and  Stud.  Mountings/ 
are  14k  solid  gold- 
except  N-51,  N-60/ 
and  N-61,  which/ 
are  platinum., 
Fine,  brilliant , 
white  dia-/ 
monds,  full/ 
of  fire  and/ 
radiance.  > 


N-60  3  25 


^Tour  choice  of  any  of 
vthese  handsome 
i  pieces  on  our  usual 
^liberal  CREDIT 
.TERMS:  One 
k  fifth  down.bal- 
.  .  ance  divided 
|\  into  8  equal 
*  \  amounts — 
\  p  ay  able 
monthly. 
Order 
today 


NSC- 


Ideal 

Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTIS  BROS. 
&  CO. 

Diamond  Colters 

Dept.  M8S7 
10$  N.  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

branches:  I'ittshnrgb,  Pa., 


Send  for 
/free  Jewel- 
Ay  Catalog, 

/explaining  our 
'Easy  Credit 
'Plan.  Any  arti- 
'cle  sent  for  your 
'examination, 
chat  ges  prepaid. 
N  55  /  We  want  you  to  see 
$  £t-  ■  /  for  yourself  that  yoa 
/  can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  in 
need  of  a  diamond  .watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc 


IMPORTED  VIENNA 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES 

Made  from  Genuine  Meerschaum  Shavings,  and  will  color 

Sent  parcels  post  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  Beautifully 
made  with  old  gold  plated  ferrule.  Very  porous,  absorbing  all 
nicotine  and  giving  a  clean,  cool  smoke.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.  C.  DIETSCHE,  81  Woodward  Avenue,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


50c 

6  For 

$2! 


GREATEST  PIPE  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 
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"RANGE  R"  BICYCLES 

Arc  equipped  with  puncture-proof 
tires,  imported  roller  chains,  im- 
ported English  flanged  sprockets. 
English   featherweight   steel  mud 
guards,  inijiorteo:  Brampton  pedals, 

motor  style  saddles,  bare  ami  grips, 

and  other  distinctive  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  otheWRcycle.  Nn  ef- 
fort or  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  '  Ranger"  the  World's 
Best  Bicycle.  Improved  factory 
methods  mid  greatly  increased 
output  for  1913  emiple  us  to  make 
h  marvelous  new  price  offer.  Some- 
thing very  special  to  the  first  pur- 
chasers of  1918  models  in  each 
town.    Write  us  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

tritktiiit  a  cent  in  alvance,  to  any 
person,  anywhere  in  the  United 

states,  and  prepay  the  freight.  We 

only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try- 
he  ""Ranger"  without  a  eeni  ex- 
pense to  yourself  before  you  think  of 
g  any  other  bicycle. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


is  allowed 


•Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  keep  it  alter  riding  it  for  10  days  and  putting  it  to 
every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are  of  such  high  quality, 
handsome  appearance  ami  low  price  that  we  are  willing  to  ship 
(o  you,  prepaid,  for  your  examination  ami  trial,  and  leave  it 
entirely  to  you  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  KTSUXlfilli 

machinery  enable  us  to  otTer  yon  direct  from  t tie  factory  the 
best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until  you  receive 
our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our  direct  factory  price 
and  remarkable  special  offer. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  numbei  taken  in  trade 
hv  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3 
to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

id 

locality  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1913  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  In 
your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our  bicycles, 
tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our  large  Catalog  and 
a  remarkable  special  proposition  we  will  make  you  on  the  first 
1913  models  going  to  your  town. 

TIDCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes, 
1  IKXtJ,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  a  I  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  wait — 
write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great  fund  of  in- 
teresting, useful  bicycle  Information.  It  only  costs  a  postal 
to  gel  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-54,  Chicago 


r    AT  HOME 

Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind  in  America 
ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  in  the  United 
States  conferring  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— -IX.  B. 
—by  correspondence.  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  con- 
ducting standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  In- 
struction, by  mall.  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
450  class-room  lectures  to  its  extension  students. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  3-year,  University 
Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual  faculty  of 
over  30  prominent  lawyers*  (3  of  whom  are  Assist- 
ant United  States'  attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  in  conj  unction  with  its  law 
course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to  pass 
bar  examinations.  School  highly  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommended by  Got.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Illus* 
trated  Prospectus.    Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.901  Ellsworth Bldg.,Chicago,III. 


Book  Cabinet 


Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-  MADE  IN   GRAND  RAPID5- 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 

Him  we  will  not  five  you  any  grand 
prize— or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  an- 
swer this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make 
you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  am- 
iom  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc- 
cessful cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 
cartoons  ami  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

K.  ^.,?ns  Sc"°o1  »f  Cartooning 
314  Ball  Bldg.       Cleveland,  0 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  ami  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  Instruction  is  unequalled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.     Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Department  103  Detroit,  Mich 

"Oldest  sod  Largest  School  of  its  Kind" 
"Tborougblj  equipped  Residence  School" 


The  Call  of  Siva 

{Concluded  from  page  36) 

have  thugs.  A  group  of  these  fiends 
would  seem  to  have  fled  into  Burma :  so 
that  the  mysterious  epidemic  in  Rangoon 
was  really  an  outbreak  of  thuggee — on 
slightly  improved  lines !  I  had  suspected 
something  of  the  kind,  but  naturally  I 
had  not  looked  for  thugs  near  Rangoon. 
My  unexpected  resistance  led  the  strangler 
to  bungle  the  rope.  You  have  seen  how  it 
was  fastened  about  my  throat?  That 
was  unscientific.  The  true  method,  as 
practiced  by  the  group  operating  in 
Burma,  was  to  throw  the  line  about  the 
victim's  neck  and  jerk  him  from  the  win- 
dow. A  man  leaning  from  an  open 
window  is  very  nicely  poised.  It  requires 
only  a  slight  jerk  to  pitch  him  forward. 
No  loop  was  used,  but  a  running  line — 
which,  as  the  victim  fell,  remained  in  the 
band  of  the  murderer!  No  clue!  There- 
fore, we  see  at  once  what  commended  the 
system  to  Fu-Manchu  !" 

Graham  Guthrie,  very  pale,  stood  look- 
ing down  at  the  dead  strangler. 

"I  owe  you  my  life,  Mr.  Smith,"  he 
said.  "If  you  had  come  five  minutes  later — " 

He  grasped  Smith's  hand. 

"You  see,"  Guthrie  continued,  "no  one 
thought  of  looking  for  a  thug  in  Burma. 
And  no  one  thought  of  the  roof!  These 
fellows  are  as  active  as  monkeys,  and 
where  an  ordinary  man  would  infallibly 
break  his  neck,  they  are  entirely  at  home. 
I  might  have  chosen  my  room  specially 
for  the  business !  I'm  quite  isolated,  and 
there  is  a  fire  ladder  to  the  roof  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor!" 

"He  slipped  in  late  this  evening,"  said 
Smith.  "The  hotel  detective  saw  him, 
but  these  stranglers  are  as  elusive  as 
shadows,  otherwise,  despite  their  having 
changed  the  scene  of  their  operations,  not 
one  could  have  survived." 

"Didn't  you  mention  a  case  of  this  kind 
on  the  Irrawaddy?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  know  of 
what  you  are  thinking.  The  steamers  of 
the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  have  a  corrugated- 
iron  roof  over  the  top  deck.  The  thug 
must  have  been  lying  up  there  as  the 
Cplassie  passed  on  the  deck  below. 

"But  the  Call,  Smith,"  I  continued. 
"What  is  the  motive  of  the  Call?" 

"Partly  religious,"  he  explained,  "and 
partly — to  wake  the  victims !  You  are 
perhaps  going  to  ask  me  how  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  has  obtained  power  over  such 
people  as  phansigars?  I  can  only  reply- 
that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has  secret  knowledge 
of  which,  so  far,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing;  but,  despite  all,  at  last  I  begin 
to  score." 

"You  do,  Smith,"  I  agreed,  "but  your 
victory  took  you  dangerously  near  to 
death." 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you,  Petrie,"  he  said, 
"once,  to  your  strength  of  arm,  and  once 
—to  .  .  ." 

"Don't  speak  of  her.  Smith !"  I  inter- 
rupted. "Dr.  Fu-Manchu  may  have  dis- 
covered the  part  she  played!  In  which 
event — " 

"God  help  her !" 
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Confidence : 
the 

Basis  of 
Modern 
Business 


I KNOW  every  reader  of 
Collier's  is  glad  to  note  the 
increasing  number  of  publish- 
ers who  are  taking  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  Advertising 
Manager  Clifford  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  in  a  talk 
before  the  Town  Crier's  Club 
of  St.  Paul: 


"Modern  business  is  based  on  confidence 
and  there  must  be  confidence  in  adver- 
tising. 

"I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject because  since  the  first  of  the  year  I 
have  thrown  not  less  than  $40,000  worth 
of  business  out  of  my  paper  in  order 
that  none  but  legitimate  advertisers  may 
profit  by  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 
"The  publisher  not  only  owes  a  duty  to  the  public,  but  he  has  a 
moral  responsibility —  with  his  great  power  —  that  he  must  live  up  to. 
"The  advertiser  owes  a  great  duty  to  the  public  and  his  message 
to  the  people  must  ring  with  truth  if  it  is  to  be  heard  and  heeded 
day  after  day." 

In  the  years  that  Collier's  and  other  publish- 
ers have  been  censoring  their  advertising  with 
increasing  care  we  have  not  only  been  living  up 
to  our  moral  responsibility  in  seeing  that  "none 
but  legitimate  advertisers  profit  by  the  confi- 
dence of  our  readers,"  but  we  have  seen  a  host  of 
advertisers  whose  "messages  to  the  people  ring 
with  truth"  build  great,  successful  businesses 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  public  confidence. 

The  decreasing  number  of  advertisers  who 
try  to  fool  the  people  are  finding  their  business 
houses  built  upon  the  sands. 


No.  113 


Manager  Advertising  Department 
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Auto  Pleasures 
Are  But  Half 
When  You  Can- 
not "Evinrude" 


I'M  GOING 

"EVINRUDING" 

XT17TIEN  dictionaries  become  more  com- 
^  ^    plete,  more  people  will  know  that 
Evinruding"  means  gliding  through  the 
water  at  an  eight  mile  pace  preferably  as 
the  major  pleasure  of  an  auto  trip.  The 


DETACHABLE 
HOW  BOAT-MOTOR 


which  carries  like  a  satchel  and  weighs  but 
fifty  pounds,  fits  into  any  auto  without  in- 
convenience to  the  passengers.  It  attaches 
to  any  rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute  by 
means  of  two  large  thumb  screws  and  its 
weedless  propeller  will  drive  a  rowboat, 
filled  with  people,  to  anywhere  you  wish 
to  go.  It  is  two  full  horse  power,  simple 
to  operate  and  starts  with  a  swing  of  the 
fly  wheel.  No  cranking.  It  comes,  if  de- 
sired, in  a  canvas  case,  so  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  trains,  street  cars  or  other  con- 
veyances without  trouble.  A  large  illus- 
trated catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 


152  F  Street 


New  York  City  Show  Booms 
Hudson  Terminal  Building 
SO  Chtirr-h  street,  New  York  City 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Seattle  Representatives 
Woodhoune  Gasoline  Eng.  Co. 
62-64  Marion  Street 


California  Show  Rooms 
423  Market  Street,  San  Frauc(«co 
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Send  for  this  book  today 

It  makes  you  sure  your  food  is  pure 

You  may  be  buying  dirty,  drugged,  debased  food  products    chemists— the  net  result  of  ten  years'  patient  work.    N  Dthing 


A 


simply  because  you  can't  tell  the  difference 

If  you  don't  believe  this  after  all  you've  heard  and  read 
in  the  last  few  years  about  food  adulteration,  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture   to   tell  you  how  many  food 
adulterators  have  been  prosecuted  this  year. 
Perhaps  this  will  convince  you. 

If  you  do  believe  it,  send 
today  for  The  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  Foods  and  protect 
yourself  once  for  all  against 
the  wily  food  fakers  who  make 
fat  profits  by  cheating  your  purse 
and  your  stomach. 

The  only  way  you  can  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  your  money  pays 
for  the  kind  of  food  you  think  you 
are  buying  is  to  know  the  names  of 
pure  products  and  then  order  them 
by  name. 

The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 
makes  this  easy  for  anybody  who  can 
read.    It  gives  you  a  list  of  many  abso- 
lutely pure  brands  under  every  important 
classification.    It  gives  you  this  in  handy, 
indexed  form,  so  simple  that  a  single  glance 
tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  in  order  to 
buy  food  as  safely  as  though  you  had  analyzed 
every  product  on  the  market. 

The  Westfield  Book  is  absolutely  impartial 
and  disinterested.    It  is  published  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  pure  food 
town,  in  the  interest  of  the  food  buyer,  and  no  one  else 


but  absolute  conformance  to  a  high  and  unwavering  standard 
of  purity,  cleanliness,  honesty  and  nutrition  can  secure  a 
place  in  the  Book.    Nothing  but  failure  to  con- 
form with  these  standards  can  keep  a  product 
out  of  it  after  analysis. 

It  is  true   that  the   book  does  not  list 
every  pure  food  on  the  market,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet 
to  analyze  every  product  offered  for  sale. 
No  product  can  be  listed  until  it  has  been 
analyzed  and  proven.     But  it  does  list 
so  many  of  the  pure  foods,  it  gives  you 
such  a  wide    range    of   choice,  that 
you  are  almost  certain  to   find  one 
of  the  brands  it  approves  under  each 
important  classification   at  any  gro- 
cery store. 

If  you  care  about  what  you  eat 
and  what  you  feed  to  your  children, 
if  you  are  the  least  bit  anxious  to 
receive  real  food  when  you  pay 
for  it,  instead  of  a  dangerous  or 
debased  substitute,  if  you  want 
to  protect  yourself  and  your 
family  against  the  people  who 
make  a  profit  out  of  debas- 
ing foods,  send  for  this  book 
and  use   it.    It  protects  you  with- 
out trouble,   or  study  —  without   effort  on 
your  part. 

Just  tear  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it,  with  10c  in 
stamps  or  silver  to  cover  costs,  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
Westfield,  Mass.    If  you  let  the  food  fakers  cheat  you  any 


The  products  which  it  mentions  are  those  which  have  longer,  with  this  easy,  simple  protection  within  reach,  you 
been  sifted  out  of  the  many  thousands  analyzed  by  the  Board's     have  only  yourself  to  blame. 


TOASTED 


I 


TEAR  OFF  THE  CORNER  OF  THIS  PAGE 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

WESTFIELD.  MASS. 
Enclosed   find    10  cents  t  in  stamps  or 
silver,  for  which  send  me  "The  Westfield 
Book  of  Pure  Foods." 


Name  

Street  

Post  Office. 


My  Grocer  . 
Address. . . . 


Some  of  the  Trade-Marked  Foods  used  in 
my  home : 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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With  Chance  in  Bermuda 


By  WILL  IRWIN 


Confessions  of  a 
Spiritualist 

By  CHARLES  D.  ISAACSG 
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THE  Federal — the  first  motor  driven  vehicle 
scientifically  and  permanently  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Economical  Transportation. 

By  its  performance,  by  a  country- wide  test 
of  three  years,  by  the  verdict  of  a  thousand 
Owners,  the  Federal  reclaimed  and  redeemed 
the  field  of  the  Commercial  Car. 

The  Federal  is  the  first  motor  truck  to  be 
proclaimed  by  motor  car  engineers,  by  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants,  by  motor  car 
dealers,  to  be  the  Realization  of  Economical 
Transportation. 


Why  Haven't  we  Pro- 
claimed the  Federal 
Before  ? 

Because  we  wanted  the  proof  of 
a  Thousand  Federals  in  Actual 
Operation: 

Because  we  wanted  the  Reports, 
the  Advice,  the  Evidence,  of  a  Thou- 
sand Manufacturers  and  Merchants 
who  had  bought  Federal  Trucks  to 
Save  Money: 

Because  we  wanted  to  be  sure, 
ourselves,  of  the  tremendous  mes- 
sage we  have  for  the  American  Busi- 
ness Man  that  the  Federal  is  Su- 
preme. 


We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  in  the  Federal  Motor  Truck 
a  commercial  vehicle  as  nearly  flaw- 
less, #  infallible,  and  indestructible, 
and  in  operation  as  economical,  as' 
brains,  business  conscience  and  man- 
ufacturing ideals  can  make  it. 

Today  we  are  sure. 


The  Evidence 


One  hundred  and  thirty  two  Fed- 
eral Motor  Trucks  are  in  operation 
in  Detroit  alone. 

That  is  as  many  as  any  other  two 
motor  trucks  combined. 


Detroit  is  the  center  of  American 
Motor  Car  business.  Detroit  is  Mo- 
tor-wise. Nineteen  Federals  in  Detroit 
are  owned  and  operated  by  makers 
of  motor  cars,  and  motor  car  parts, 
the  most  experienced  and  critical 
judges  of  motor  car  construction. 

The  municipal  Commission  of  To- 
ronto, operating  the  Toronto  Hydro 
Electric  System,  has  bought  eight 
Federal  Trucks.  That  is  official  rec- 
ognition of  Federal  Supremacy. 


Marshall  Field  &  Company 

Swift  &  Company 

Armour  &  Company 

Portland  Railway  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Ward  Bread  Company 

Wm.  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Company 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

S.  N.  E.  Telephone  Company 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 

Jerome  H.  Remick  Co.,  New  York 

Leyland  Steam  Ship  Line 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

Michigan  Stove  Company 

These  firms  of  national  promi- 
nence are  operating,  not  one,  but 
fleets  of  Federals.  And  there  are 
scores  more. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of  Federal 
Owners,  their  problems  solved,  their 
reports  on  Federal  Service. 

Give  us  your  problems,  we  will 
solve  them  too. 

The  Federal  today  is  recognized 
as  standard  of  Truck  -  Efficiency, 
Truck -Reliabilitv  and  Truck -Econ- 
omy. 


Price  includes 
chassis,  lamps, 
tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra.  Built 
to  meet  individual 
requirements 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,     Dept.  O,      Detroit,  Michigan 
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HE  more  air-room — the  more  resiliency,  which  in 
turn  means  more  comfort  for  you  and  your  passengers 
more  service  from  your  tires. 

The  secret  of  building  a  tire  that  lasts  means  building  a  tire 

does  the  work  easily — a  tire  that  does  not  strain  under  road  usage. 

This  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening  the 

ness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls  in  any  way. 

To  stand  the  pull  of  the  engine — to  absorb  the  shocks  of  the 

to  travel  farthest  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  gasoline — to  make  inner  tubes 
longer,  were  scientific  tire  problems. 

Our  engineers  have  solved  these  problems  for  you  and  all  other 
ills  payers  by  building  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires  with  extra  air-room — in 
rd — the  ideal,  perfectly  constructed  tire  you  have  been  demanding. 


No 
Clinch 

Vitalized  Rubber  calls  a  halt  on  "Short  Mileage" 

After  countless  laboratory  tests  and  experiments,  our 
chemists  have  discovered  a  process  to  scientifically  toughen 
pure  rubber  so  that  it  will  give  you  the  mileage  you  pay  for. 

Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires  made  of  Vitalized  Rubber  are  tough 
and  flint-like  enough  to  fight  the  road,'elastic  enough  to  absorb  shocks, 
thus  preventing  rim  troubles  and  breaking  above  the  bead. 

Add  to  this  high  grade  workmanship,  nothing  inferior  in  con- 
struction or  fabric — Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact — the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection — and  you  have  the  best  tire 
money  can  buy. 

Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread  an  additional 
Diamond  advantage 

Diamond  Safety  Tread  Tires  obey  your  will.  No  mat- 
ter how  slippery  and  treacherous  the  paving,  they  grip  and 
hold.  You  drive  with  safety  and  you  drive  with  pleasure 
with  Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tires  on  your  cars. 

And  that's  not  all — there's  real  economy  in  Diamond  Safety  Tread 
Tires.  The  Safety  Tread  is  added  to  the  regular  tread — the  extra 
mileage  makes  the  safety  cost  you  nothing. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
— you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Cross  Section  Diamond 
Safety  Tread  Tire 


The  guarantee  on 
Dia m  o n d  Ti res 
becomes  null  and 
void  when  the  tire 
is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  sub- 
stitute for  air,  fitted 
to  rims  not  bearing 
one  of  these  insjtec- 

<&  m 

tion  stamps  or  hav- 
ing had  its  serial 
number  removed  in 
wlwle  or  part. 
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While  the  price  of  gasoline  has  been  going  up,  the  United  States 
Tire  Company  has  been  forcing  the  price  of  tire  mileage  down. 

This  coming  season  the  motorist  who  uses  United  States  Tires  will  get  an  average  mile- 
age from  25— to — 50  percent  higher  than  was  ever  given  by  any  make  of  tires  previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  two  years  ago. 
We  have  conclusively  demonstrated  this  fact  on  our  own  test  cars. 

Car  Manufacturers  have  acknowledged  it  with  the  result  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
new  cars  sold  this  coming  year  will  be  United  States  equipped. 

Dealers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  recognized  the  decided  advantage 
this  increase  will  give  them  and  have  lined  up  almost  in  a  body  to  sell  and  recommend 
United  States  Tires. 

If  you  are  using  United  States  Tires,  compare  the  mileage  you  are  getting  now  with  what 
you  received  in  1910. 

Co-operative  methods  of  tire  building  alone  could  have  accomplished  this  remarkable  increase. 
When  it  was  announced  two  years  ago,  that  four  of  the  most  modern  tire  making  plants 
known  to  the  industry  would  concentrate  their  efforts  and  facilities  on  the  making  of  one 
line  of  tires,  it  was  freely  predicted  by  tire  authorities,  and  by  the  trade  in  general,  that  the 
most  radical  increase  in  tire  mileage  ever  known  to  the  industry  would  result. 

This  prediction  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Tire  bills  have  been  cut  down  to  a  point  never  before  reached. 

United  States  Tires  stand  to-day,  acknowledged  everywhere  by  users,  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers as 

America's  Predominant  Tires 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


United  States  Pneumatic  Tires  are  guaranteed  when  filled  with  air  at  the  recommended  pressure  and 
attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either  ime  or  both  of  the  accompanying  Inspection  stamps.  When  hlled  with 
any  substitute  for  air  or  attached  to  any  other  rims  than  those  specified,  our  guarantee  is  withdrawn. 
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All  She  Saved  Was  the  Silverware 

SINCE  the  flood  has  receded,  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  facing 
the  task  of  restoration,  and  are  showing  the  same  un- 
daunted spirit  that  distinguished  Omaha  after  the  tornado. 
So  soon  as  hunger  is  relieved,  rebuilding  begins.  Where  the 
blow  has  fallen  heaviest  is  in  such  an  instance  as  this,  in 

PHOTOGRAPH    BY    JAM  E*S    H.   HARE,    COLLIER'S    STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
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which  the  flood  snatched  away  the  house  that  represented 
the  savings  of  many  years,  and  left  a  thrifty  family  home- 
less and  destitute.  Even  to  have  saved  the  silverware,  as 
this  survivor  did,  or  a  few  kitchen  utensils,  would  be  counted 
bv  hundreds  of  the  flood  sufferers  as  rare  good  fortune. 
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A    THING     THAT    IS  COMING 

SOME  WEEKS  AGO  we  ventured  the  prediction  that  within  ten 
years  a  very  striking  and  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
State  governments  will  have  begun  to  take  place.  The  reception 
which  this  idea  has  had  from  persons  interested  in  efficient  government 
and  from  newspapers  of  widely  varied  political  complexion  suggests 
that  ten  years  was  much  too  conservative  a  prediction ;  it  is  apparent  that 
this  plan  will  be  tried  in  some  States  within  a  much  shorter  time : 

The  "Herald,"  Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Collier's  declares  that  the  day  when  States 
will  be  governed  by  a  commission  is  not  far  off.  The  success  of  municipalities  so 
ruled  has  proved  substantial.  Why  shouldn't  cities  and  States  be  managed  like 
big  business? 

The  "Standard,"  Ogden,  Utah. — The  commission  form  of  government  to  be 
applied  to  States  is  the  suggestion  of  Collier's  Weekly.  The  commission  form  of 
government,  centering  extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  system  of  divided  responsibility. 

The  "Oregonian,"  Pendleton.  Ore. — Certainly  there  is  room  for  improvement 
over  the  present  system.  The  legislative  session  just  closed  in  this  State  is  good 
evidence  to  that  effect,  and  that  is  saying  nothing  very  unkind  of  the  Legislature 
either.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  best  service  from  a  Legislature  working 
under  present  conditions.    It  is  a  jerk-line  team  and  not  adapted  to  present  needs. 

The  "Press,"  Nebraska  City,  Neb. — The  commission  plan  for  States  might  be  a 
worthy  change.  It  is  known  that  it  could  be  no  worse  for  some  States  than  the 
form  now  in  vogue. 

The  "Bee,"  Omaha,  Neb. — If  the  commission  plan  for  States  is  a  promise  of 
progress  in  government,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  forward  to  it  for  Nebraska, 
because  it  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  Nebraska  will  not  long  lag  in  matters 
of  improved  government. 

The  "News,"  Joliet,  111. — The  commission  form  of  government  for  the  States 
.  .  .  is  coming  a  little  nearer  every  day. 

The  "Constitution,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — There  is  in  the  last  analysis  really  no  sound 
reason  why  the  principles  of  commission  government  should  not  prove  as  effectual 
in  the  affairs  of  States  as  of  cities.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  commis- 
sion rule  is  concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility — business  methods,  to 
use  a  common-sense  term. 

The  "Times-Democrat,"  New  Orleans,  La. — The  performances  of  the  Legisla- 
tures now  in  session  .  .  .  have  been  distinctly  disappointing,  taking  them  all  to- 
gether. They  waste  an  immense  amount  of  time  upon  trifles.  Moving  to  enact- 
ment of  remedial  laws,  they  become  entangled  in  petty  details,  fall  to  wrangling 
over  provisions,  and  too  frequently  wind  up  by  passing  bills  constitutionally  de- 
fective or  so  ambiguous  as  to  provoke  litigation  and  defeat  their  own  good  purpose. 

The  "Evening  News,"  Newark,  N.  J. — If  it  is  an  advance  over  old,  inefficient 
forms  of  municipal  management,  why  may  it  not  be  applied,  with  corresponding 
advantages,  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth? 

The  "Gazette,"  Emporia,  Kas. — For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  legislative  system 
of  the  State  has  been  a  barrier  to  progress.  Like  the  old  ward  form  of  govern- 
ment for  cities,  it  grew  out  of  a  system  patterned  for  the  needs  of  a  nation,  and 
its  cumbersomeness  has  made  it  an  effectual  bar  to  the  application  of  modern 
thought  to  the  government  of  States,  as  the  ward  plan  has  proved  the  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  city  development. 

The  "Evening  News."  Baltimore,  Md. — It  must  be  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  present  plan  of  State  government  in  America,  based  partly  on  the  English 
Constitution  and  partly  on  the  political  principles  advanced  by  Montesquieu  in 
1748,  is  capable  of  improvement.  Legislatures  are  in  many  cases  periodical  night- 
mares. .  .  .  The  lack  of  scientific  and  responsive  attention  to  their  functions  is  too 
well  known  to  need  assertion.   There  is  a  general  restiveness  under  their  incapacity. 

More  than  by  friendliness  on  the  part  of  newspapers,  this  idea  has  been 
set  forward  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  the  performances  of  many 
Legislatures  in  session.  To  repeat  the  words  of  the  New  Orleans  "Times- 
Democrat"  and  the  Baltimore  "Evening  News,"  the  Legislatures  "have 
been  distinctly  disappointing" ;  "There  is  a  general  restiveness  under 
their  incapacity."  In  Wyoming  there  was  a  riot;  in  New  York  and 
West  Virginia  there  were  formal  charges  of  bribery.  The  Legislature 
of  Illinois  has  been  a  disgrace  for  which  every  decent  citizen  of  the 
State  has  had  a  sense  of  vicarious  shame.  Of  an  incident  in  the  Tennessee 
Legislature,  this  newspaper  dispatch  tells  the  story : 

Miiidleboro,  Ky..  March  31. — Seventeen  members  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
are  here  to-night,  eight  arriving  on  the  night  train  to  join  the  nine  who  had  regis- 
tered in  the  early  morning.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  here  with  the  in- 
tention of  breaking  a  quorum,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of  certain  bills.  They 
will  remain  here  until  after  the  Legislature  has  adjourned  at  Nashville,  eighteen 
days  hence,  they  declare. 

All  this  has  helped  to  stimulate  disgust  with  the  inefficiency,  and  worse, 
of  State  Legislatures,  and  to  focus  thought  on  the  new  idea.  Meantime 
Kansas,  under  the  lead  of  Governor  Hodges,  has  gone  ahead  with  a  definite 
plan  to  put  the  lawmaking  and  business  of  that  State  into  the  hands  of 
either  eight  or  sixteen  men.  elected  for  from  four  to  six  years,  sitting  per- 
iranentlv  and  subject  to  the  recall.   We  shall  print  more  about  this  idea. 


A  MILEPOST 

THE  LONG  AND  DISCREDITABLE  DEADLOCK  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  over  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  was  prob- 
ably the  last  in  history.  Before  another  Senator  is  elected  by  any  State, 
it  is  likely  that  the  direct  election  of  Senators  will  have  become  an  adopted 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

MAKING    BANKS  SAFE 

THERE  IS  AN  IMPERATIVE  REASON  for  some  measure  which 
will  make  our  banks  safer,  to  which  but  scant  attention  has  been 
paid.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  banks  to  do  business  on  an  increasingly 
narrow  margin  of  capital.  It  wasn't  a  great  while  ago  when  the  banks' 
own  capital  made  up  more  than  half  of  the  loanable  funds — that  is,  the 
shareholders  put  in  $1  and  the  depositors  another.  As  late  as  1890,  just 
before  our  last  great  crisis,  the  banking  capital  was  equal  to  66  per  cent 
of  the  deposits.  By  1900  this  had  fallen  to  40  per  cent.  Last  year  it  was 
down  to  35  per  cent.  This  was  for  the  national  banks,  and  includes  in 
capital  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  For  other  banks  it  was  still 
lower — for  the  trust  companies  only  28  per  cent,  and  for  our  13,000 
State  banks  the  ratio  of  capital  to  deposits  was  only  26  per  cent.  In 
1912,  on  the  average  for  all  the  banks,  shareholders  supplied  $1  against 
each  $2  of  deposits  in  the  total  loanable  funds.  This  is  a  natural  evolution. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  It  does  not  make  for  stability 
nor  for  the  full  payment  of  depositors  when  a  bank  fails.  There  should 
be  a  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  deposits  a  bank  may  accept  as  compared 
with  its  aggregate  capital.  But  of  still  greater  utility  would  be  a  guar- 
antee fund  such  as  we  have  previously  urged.  We  know  of  no  simpler 
way.  Our  banks  run  on  a  very  narrow  cash  margin — only  7  per  cent 
for  the  smaller  national  banks  and  only  16  per  cent  for  all  the  national 
banks.  This  is  admirable  for  fair  weather.  But  the  united  power  of 
all  the  banks  should  be  behind  every  single  bank  in  times  of  stress.  That 
is  what  the  guarantee  fund  means. 

WOMEN    JURORS    AND    HANDSOME  MEN 

A MOURNFUL  CRY  comes  from  California.  A  citizen  of  Redwood 
City  has  discovered  that  the  integrity,  high-mindedness,  and  impartial 
justice  of  our  beloved  institution,  the  jury,  is  threatened  by  the  advent  of 
women  into  its  hallowed  ranks.  He  writes  us  a  letter  inclosing  a  clipping 
from  the  Sari  Francisco  "Examiner,"  which  has  this  alarming  headline : 

WOMEN  JURORS  ADMIT  FAVORING  HANDSOME  MEN 
After  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  city  of  his  choice,  without  which  no 
true  W esterner  can  begin  a  conversation,  he  says : 

I  am  not  sending  this  as  a  joke,  but  as  a  matter  of  evidence  to  show  that  women 
are  a  failure  as  jurors.  Unfortunately  we  have  had  women  jurors  in  this  State 
since  we  have  enfranchised  women.  The  women  all  over  our  State  are  furnishing 
the  strongest  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  in  such  instances  as  the  above. 

And  so  on  for  two  pages.  It  seems  that  a  handsome  youth  named 
Dianda,  caught  stealing  horses,  had  been  acquitted  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence, at  the  instigation  of  the  three  women  jurors  on  the  case.  These 
three  women  had  argued  so  well  for  the  boy's  release  that  the  nine  men 
jurors  had  been  convinced,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  enterprising  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  above  headline  interviewed  the  ladies  to  find  out  how 
much  the  prisoner's  looks  had  to  do  with  his  acquittal.   The  first  one  said : 

Undoubtedly  women  in  time  will  make  just  as  fair  jurors  as  men.  The  idea 
of  a  woman  juror  is  so  new  and  the  feminine  sex  so  inexperienced  in  the  mat- 
ter of  acting  as  jurors,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  whether 
women  jurors  will  permit  handsome  criminals  to  escape  justice.  .  .  .  We  would 
want  more  evidence  to  convict  the  matinee  idol  than  the  villain  in  the  play. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Consider  the  past.  How  does  a  clever  crimi- 
nal lawyer  convince  the  jury  of  the  innocence  of  his  young  and  pretty 
female  client?  Isn't  it  by  appealing  to  the  even  justice  of  their  male  in- 
tellects ?   The  second  woman  interviewed  said : 

The  age  of  a  prisoner  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  verdicts  rendered  by  a 
woman  juror.  In  the  case  of  Ugo  Dianda,  the  youth  of  the  prisoner  was  best  ex- 
emplified in  his  wonderfully  clear  pink-and-white  complexion  and  his  small,  dainty 
hands.  No  woman  could  send  a  youth  like  him  to  the  penitentiary  unless  there 
were  loads  of  evidence  introduced  showing  him  to  be  a  criminal  of  the  worst  stamp. 

And  the  third  agreed  that  it  was  the  youth  and  apparent  cleanliness  of  the 
prisoner  that  biased  the  women  in  his  favor.    She  said : 

The  reason  why  Dianda  was  not  convicted  was  that  he  was  not  a  criminal  despite 
the  fact  that  he  stole  a  horse.  He  is  a  youth  that  has  gone  astray. 
In  other  words,  these  women  had  no  intention  of  sending  a  boy — young, 
clean,  and  promising — for  so  slight  an  offense,  into  an  environment  that 
would  almost  certainly  make  a  criminal  of  him  for  life.  Women's  minds 
are  not  like  men's.  Their  interests  are  not  the  same.  This  is  not  an 
age  when  it  will  do  them  any  harm  to  admit  that  they  care  less  for- 
abstract  questions  of  law  and  more  for  human  justice.  Isn't  that  ex- 
actly what  we  are  trying  to  get  into  our  courts  to-day? 


MORE    HOUSE  CLEANING 

TO  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  "JOURNAL."  congratulations.  By  way 
of  New  Year's  resolutions,  it  issued  a  "Clean-Newspaper"  announce- 
ment on  January  I.  Unlike  the  Hearst  papers,  whose  brass-band  blarings 
of  reform  are  sheer  bunco,  the  Minneapolis  daily  has  backed  its  promises 
with  drastic  action.  It  has  cast  out  the  devil  of  medical  quackery  and 
renounced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  his  works.  There  still  remain  a  few 
offenders,  such  as  Musterole,  which  is  permitted  to  promise  relief  of 
bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  asthma,  and  pleurisy ;  and  MacLaren's  Mustard 
Cerate  with  its  false  pretense  of  curing  congestion  of  the  lungs,  sore 
throat,  and  colds.  But  these  are  minor  and  negative  misdemeanors  (which 
will  presumably  be  eliminated  as  the  new  standards  become  more  con- 
sistently operative)  in  the  light  of  the  positive  cleansing  of  the  paper's 
columns.  Swamp  Root,  Peruna,  Lydia  Pinkham,  Munyon,  Pink  Pills, 
Rheumatism  Cures,  Consumption  Cures,  Cancer  Cures,  Bust  Developers, 
Piles  Cures,  Beauty  Remedies,  Fat  Producers  and  Fat  Reducers,  and  Kid- 
ney and  Bladder  Cures  have  been  cast  out  in  one  grand  sweep  of  house 
cleaning.  "All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces,"  and  the  honest  and 
decent  advertiser  with  legitimate  goods  to  sell  has  no  longer  to  fear  their 
poisonous  proximity ;  nor  the  subscriber,  into  whose  house  the  paper  goes, 
their  half-veiled  indecencies  or  blatant  dishonesties.  The  advertising 
manager  writes : 

The  Minneapolis  "Journal"  is  a  home  newspaper.  It  does  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  the  crimes  that  are  being  committed  in  a  hundred  different  ways  by  news- 
papers, acting  as  "go-betweens."  .  .  .  We  are  sick  to  death  of  advertising  frauds 
and  advertising  fakes  that  are  a  menace  to  good  advertising  and  to  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  community.    Their  death  knell  is  rung  in  the  Minneapolis  "Journal." 

To  its  advertising  patrons  the  newspaper  says  simply :  "Your  advertising 
must  attract  more  favorable  attention  in  good  company  than  in  bad." 
In  brief  phrase  that  embodies  the  crux  of  the  advertising  situation.  When 
the  straight  advertiser  comprehends  this  vital  truth,  the  crooked  adver- 
tiser will  be  forced  out  of  the  public  prints. 

A  CONTRAST 

THE  ACTION  of  the  Minneapolis  "Journal"  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  St.  Louis  "Republic."  Many  legiti- 
mate advertisers  use  this  latter  medium.  Side  by  side  with  them  are 
exploitations  of  concerns  beyond  the  defense  of  the  most  charitable- 
minded  optimist.  Bust  developers,  "free"  fortune  tellers,  Lydia  Pink- 
ham,  D.r.  Pierce — all  the  old,  foul  brood  nest  here.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst.  The  "Republic"  enters  into  a  special  arrangement  to  conceal  the 
nature  of  some  of  its  worst  advertising  frauds  and  to  aid  the  perpetrators 
to  swindle  its  own  readers.  Under  the  heading,  "The  Doctor's  Advice," 
it  publishes  what  looks,  to  the  casual  reader,  like  an  editorial  department, 
signed  by  one  Dr.  Lewis  Baker.  No  "adv."  sign  gives  a  clue  to  the 
true  character  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Baker  recommends  certain  "prescrip- 
tions" to  supposed  correspondents  who  write  in  asking  for  advice.  Every 
prescription  includes  a  concealed  patent  medicine;  every  one  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  reader.  The  doctor  is  hired  to  perpetrate  the  fraud.  The 
newspaper  is  hired  to  disseminate  it.  In  another  column  appears  the 
"Health  and  Beauty  Helps"  of  "Mrs.  Mae  Martyn,"  a  similar  scheme, 
also  peddling  proprietary  medicines  and  also  undistinguished  by  the 
proper  indications  of  paid  matter.  For  a  newspaper  to  accept  this 
kind  of  fraud  advertising  at  all  is  bad  enough.  To  allow  the  fake  to 
appear  in  editorial  guise  is  a  deliberate  bartering  of  the  newspaper's 
good  name  and  decent  repute.  Journalism  knows  no  lower  depths. 
It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  controls  the  St.  Louis 
"Republic."  Presumably  Mr.  Francis,  in  his  private  capacity,  owns 
a  conscience.  Would  it  be  too  severe  a  strain  upon  weak  human 
nature  for  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  to  bring  his  private  conscience 
to  bear  upon  his  public  print  ? 

OUTDOING    THE  JUGGERNAUT 

UNTHINKING  AUTOMOBILISTS  have  one  habit  which  should 
be  stamped  out  by  law.  We  refer  to  the  towing  of  a  "dead"  car 
by  a  long  rope  through  a  crowded  city  street.  The  result  is  that  most 
of  those  who  hurriedly  try  to  cross  behind  the  first  car  will  trip  upon 
the  taut  and  inconspicuous  rope.  The  outcome  is  frequently  a  serious 
injury.  A  man  in  New  York  was  thus  thrown  with  such  force  as  to 
have  his  neck  broken.  The  pedestrian  is  not  to  blame.  Anyone  in  a 
hurry  is  justified  in  taking  a  chance  between  two  automobiles.  But  he 
ought  to  have  his  chance  without  being  tripped  unawares.  Trolley  cars 
are  equipped  with  coupling  bars  for  use  in  time  of  disablement.  The 
automobile  should  either  be  similarly  fitted  or  the  foremost  of  the  two 
cars  should  display  some  warning  signal.  In  any  case  the  long  tow  rope 
must  go.    It  belongs  to  the  days  of  scythe-bearing  chariots. 


"A    CERTAIN     RICH  MAN" 

FROM  Luke  xii,  20 :  "Then  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
provided  ?" 

LONG-HAIRED  ARTISTS 

EVEN  OUTSIDE  OF  ART  CIRCLES  much  has  been  heard  lately 
about  the  "new"  painting — Cubist,  Futurist,  Post-impressionist, 
what  not.  Some  folks  rail  at  it,  others  merely  smile.  Both  were  in 
evidence  at  a  huge  armory  full  of  pictures — the  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  New  York,  in  which  the  up-to-the-minute  paintings  were  given 
a  chance.  One  apparently  represented  either  a  company  of  knights  in 
armor  being  dynamited  in  a  scene  painter's  shop,  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
toppling  over  on  to  the  last  boat  from  Coney  Island.  As  a  character  in 
Gilbert's  "Patience"  remarks: 

There  is  a  transcendentality  of  delirium — an  acute  accentuation  of  the  su- 
premest  ecstasy — which  the  earthy  might  easily  mistake  for  indigestion.  But  it 
is  not  indigestion — it  is  esthetic  transfiguration. 

What  is  Post-impressionism  ?  Its  nature  is  about  as  definitely  prescribed 
as  the  Early  English  which  Gilbert  mentions : 

A  cobwebby  gray  velvet,  with  a  tender  bloom  like  cold  gravy,  which,  made 
Florentine  fourteenth  century,  trimmed  with  Venetian  leather  and  Spanish  altar 
lace,  and  surmounted  with  something  Japanese — it  matters  not  what — would  at 
least  be  Early  English ! 

In  "Patience"  the  English  satirist — though  it  was  another  passing  craze 
he  flicked  at — touches  the  case  to-day.  So  when  we  hear  anyone  say 
of  pictures  which  are  not  pictures,  "How  purely  fragrant!"  or  "How 
earnestly  precious!"  we  recommend  a  reading  of  "Patience."  To  anyone 
taking  the  "new"  art  seriously,  there  are  two  other  complete  antidotes : 
a  sense  of  humor  and  a  long  walk  over  a  wind-swept  hill. 

OLD-FASHIONED  SYMBOLISM 

TIMES  CHANGE,  and  with  them  change  also  literary  fashions. 
But  though  one  should  accept  and  work  for  the  present,  it  does 
one  good  to  turn  back  occasionally  to  see  what  our  forbears  read  and 
loved.  The  poetical  anthology  was  once  more  in  vogue  in  this  country 
than  to-day.  But  it  had  a  formality  of  arrangement  which  makes  it 
strange  to  our  eyes.  We  happened  upon  one  such  the  other  day,  pub- 
lished in  1846.  Its  title-page  ran :  "THE  BOUQUET :  Containing  the 
Poetry  and  Language  of  FLOWERS — By  a  Lady."  Within,  each  flower 
or  plant  was  used  to  typify  some  trait  or  passion,  and  symbolic  verses 
were  appended.    Thus : 

ASPEN  TREE — Populus  Tremulus.    Excessive  Sensibility. 

ALMOND— Amygdalus  Pumila.  Hope. 

BOX — Buxus  Suffruticosa.  Stoicism. 

BUTTERCUP— Ranunculus  Acris.  Wealth. 

CALLA  ETHIOPICA— Arum  Ethiopicum.    Feminine  Modesty. 

CANDYTUFT— Iberis.  Indifference. 

COREOPSIS — Coreopsis  Arkansa.    Love  at  first  sight. 

DANDELION — Leontedon  Taraxacum.  Coquetry. 

OATS — Averna  Sativa.  Music. 

There  are  many  more,  and  under  each  is  a  poem.  The  long- forgotten 
poet  Willis  is  a  prime  favorite,  as  is  Moore.  But  there  are  many  others. 
In  these  days,  when  symbolism  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  modern  inven- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  realize  that  our  forefathers  were  unconsciously 
covering  the  same  ground  after  their  own  manner.  This  symbolism  may 
seem  prim  to  the  sophisticated  gaze  of  to-day,  but  at  least  it  is  no  whit 
decadent. 

DESTINY 

DESTINY  has  two  accepted  meanings  in  the  popular  mind.  For 
the  man  of  will,  the  man  who  is  going  to  succeed,  it  means  to-day ; 
to-day  as  the  nucleus  of  to-morrow,  and  so  on  to  the  logical  development 
of  each  day's  measured  strength.  To  the  man  of  no  will  power,  who  will 
probably  never  succeed,  it  means  to-morrow ;  to-morrow  in  which  he 
backbonelessly  hopes  and,  while  doing  so,  accomplishes  merely  graceful 
feats  on  an  inclined  plane  verging  toward  success.  These  alternative 
viewpoints  stamp  a  man  or  woman.  There  are  those  who  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  present,  who  recognize  and  greet  destiny  every  day,  snatch- 
ing the  best  the  moment  has  to  give.  Others  have  a  vague  idea  that  the 
present  is  simply  a  makeshift,  not  preparatory  but  precedent  to  some  fate 
that  awaits  them  in  a  beneficent  future.  This  fate  they  believe  will  arrive 
with  much  the  charming  unexpectedness  of  a  fairy  godmother.  Their 
awakening  is  short  and  sometimes  tragic  by  reason  of  their  irresponsible 
optimism.  Thus  the  conception  of  destiny  in  each  individual  mind  be- 
comes the  strength  of  man  or  the  despair  of  man,  his  blessing  or  his  curse. 
Destiny  is  to-day,  this  moment;  it  is  every  act  that  is  slipping  into  time, 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  development  of  those  acts.  The  very  things  that 
we  encounter  in  seeking  to  avoid  so-called  destiny  become  destiny. 


mm* 
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Hotel, 


'T  WAS  raining  in  Bermuda. 
A  gentle,  misty  drizzle,  with- 
out the  vicious  heat  of  our 
northern  rains,  was  falling  upon  the  white  roads,  only 
to  he  ahsorhed  as  fast  as  it  fell  hy  the  porous  coral.  The 
Highlanders,  the  Yankees,  the  Chances,  or  whatever 
the  world  is  going  to  call  the  rejuvenated  New  York 
American  League  baseball  team,  had  canceled  its  exhi- 
bition game  with  the  Jersey  City  Skeeters  and  was  tak- 
ing its  first  off  day  of  the  spring  training  trip.  Long 
George  McConnell  had  started  up  a  poker  game  in  the 
corner  by  the  old-fashioned  melodeon,  and  was  steadily 
exchanging  threepences  with  Hartzell  and  the  recruits. 
At  the  writing  tahle  in  the  corner  Russell  Ford  was  bit- 
ing his  tongue  over  a  cartoon  of  Ed  Sweeney,  his 
catcher  and  roommate— a  cartoon  accompanied  hy  a 
short  burlesque  drama  wherein  Sweeney  figured  as 
"Sweenius  the  Swatter"  and  Arthur  Irwin  as  "Scoutas 
the  Villain."  On  the  piazza.  Charlie  Sterrett,  looking,  in 
his  flannel  trousers,  his  gay  hatband,  and  his  white 
buckskin  shoes,  like  the  college  undergraduate  that  he 
was  but  a  year  ago,  read  with  absorption  Jane  Austen's 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"— shades  of  Buck  Ewing!  Be- 
yond him  sat  George  Davis,  also  lately  from  college. 
Except  for  his  broad,  sloping  shoulders,  one  would 
never  have  suspected  that  this  youth  broke  last  year  the 
college  strong-man  record  by  an  overwhelming  300 
points.  He,  too,  was  reading— "The  Love  Letters' of  a 
Musician."  On  the  steps  sat  Hal  Chase  and  Harry  Wol- 
ter,  talking  over  old  school  days  at  Santa  Clara  College, 
California.  They  had  just  touched  upon  the  calamity 
of  1906,  which  was  a  fire  in  San  Francisco  and  an 
earthquake  elsewhere  in  California. 

"You  remember  the  boy's  chapel  over  by  third  base?" 
asked  Wolter. 
"Sure !"  said  Chase. 

"That  got  cracked.  Then  after  the  fire  they  moved  the 
priest's  house — " 
"The  one  in  left  field?" 

"That's  the  one.  Well,  they  took  that  and  put  it  over 
by  the  home  plate." 

In  the  bijou  office  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Business  Manager  Arthur  Irwin  was 
going  over  a  set  of  bills.  Now  and  then 
he  pushed  back  his  white  mustache  with 
the  crooked  pair  of  fingers  which  wore 
the  first  baseball  glove;  and  his  ruddy 
countenance  grew  still  ruddier  as  he 
wrestled  with  applied  arithmetic. 

"Say!"  said  Arthur,  looking  up  at 
length.  "Say!  I'm  the  oldest  man  in 
this  game,  ain't  I?  I'm  the  only  fel- 
low connected  with  baseball  who  wore 
a  uniform  in  1879.  See!  And  I'll  be 
doggoned  and  then  some  if  I  ever 
thought  it  would  lead  to  keeping  a 
hotel — "  Arthur's  eyes,  shifting  from 
the  bills,  caught  sight  of  something 
over  my  shoulder.  He  wagged  his  head 
with  a  gesture  which  meant : 

"Look  at  that !" 

ENTER  THE  PEERLESS  LEADER 

A  MAN  in  summer  clothes,  hung  over 
a  f  rame  which  would  make  you  turn 
in  a  crowd,  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  piazza  pillars.  He  was  somewhere 
in  the  middle  thirties — though  you  would 
have  made  this  judgment  on  his  face, 
not  his  figure.  A  pair  of  wide  shoul- 
ders topped  an  ample  chest  which  ran  down  to  a  torso 
as  flat  and  supple  as  a  boy's.  But  the  exceptional  thing 
about  this  figure,  after  all,  was  the  legs.  He  held  them 
a  little  apart  as  he  stood  there,  and  they  gave  an  im- 
pression, which  I  cannot  convey  in  words,  of  perfect, 
confident  strength.  He  looked  as  though  a  mountain 
might  fall  on  him  and  crack  his  torso  without  ever  jar- 
ring those  sturdy  props.  He  had  a  fine  and  full  head, 
set  on  a  powerful  back  neck,  an  aquiline  nose  that 
began  massive  and  ran  down  to  a  fine  point,  a  wide, 
firm  mouth,  held  partly  open,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
deaf,  and  a  pair  of  clear,  hazel-gray  eyes,  set  in  little 
sun  wrinkles.  It  was  lean  and  yet  massive,  rugged  and 
yet  comely,  that  face.  His  whole  attitude  had  something 
of  strength  and  authority. 

He  was  using  those  hazel-gray  eyes  as  we  looked — 
watching  the  poker  game  through  an  open  window. 
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Once  or  twice  he  smiled  lightly  at  this  or  that ;  once 
or  twice  he  shifted  those  eyes,  with  a  certain  careful 
deliberation,  to  another  group  in  the  lounging  room. 

"Some  man?"  said  Arthur  Irwin,  reading  my  thought 
— "he  won't  hear  if  you  speak  low.  He's  missing  noth- 
ing at  all — understand  me?  Forty  pairs  of  eyes,  my 
son  ;  forty  pairs  of  eyes  !" 

That,  as  it  happens,  was  my  first  sight  of  Frank 
Chance  out  of  uniform.  And  that,  after  three  weeks, 
remains  the  chief  impression — a  strong  man,  confident 
of  his  strength,  master  of  it,  leader  by  right  wherever 
Fate  might  have  planted  him.  The  rest  is  a  great,  wise 
silence — and  forty  pairs  of  eyes. 

I  used  to  watch  him,  thereafter,  while  he  was  in- 
specting his  squad,  while  he  was  walking  alone  to  and 
from  the  field,  his  head  bowed  in  deep  thought,  while 
he  sat  on  the  piazza  beside  his  pretty,  blond  wife,  en- 
joying in  domestic  ease  his  one  pipe  of  the  day.  I 
never  heard  him  talking  much  except  in  answer  to 
direct  questions;  then  he  replied  pleasantly  enough,  and 
to  all  the  lengths  that  courtesy  demanded;  he  was  capa- 
ble even  of  cracking  a  joke  in  that  deep  voice  of  his, 
rendered  a  little  husky  by  fifteen  years  of  bellowing  on 
the  coaching  line.  Yet  by  preference,  it  seemed,  he  was 
watching  and  thinking  and  keeping  his  own  counsel. 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  FLAW* 

TT  WAS  easy  to  guess  the  subject  of  his  meditations. 
*■  There  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  after  the  great 
career  of  modern  baseball,  set,  at  a  hitherto  unprece- 
dented salary,  to  make  champions  out  of  a  team  which, 
in  spite  of  good  material,  has  shown  always  an  affinity 
for  the  bottom  of  the  list.  For  three  or  four  years 
the  discrepancy  between  the  form  of  the  Highlanders 
and  their  performances,  as  recorded  in  the  percentage 
column,  has  been  a  mystery  of  baseball.  In  F6rd  they 
own  one  of  the  best  pitchers  in  the  game.  None  has 
more  "stuff"  on  a  baseball ;  few  have  better  heads.  His 
"mystery"  ball,  his  "sailer,"  is  a  real  mystery ;  he  has 


standard  mark  of  .300.  At  first  base  the 
Yankees  have  worked  for  eight  years  that 
perfect  baseball  machine;  Hal  Chase,  who  for 
performance  in  the  field  has  no  rival  among  modern 
players.  Besides  Ford,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
pitchers  of  parts,  as  Warhop  of  the  puzzling  under- 
hand ball  and  the  stout  heart,  Caldwell  of  the  curve 
which  breaks  at  right  angles,  and  Fisher  of  the  per- 
fect skill. 

Yet  this  team,  while  it  has  gone  up  and  down,  has 
varied  mainly  about  last  place.  And  the  mystery  has 
never  been  any  mystery  to  the  insiders.  The  fault  has 
lain  not  in  luck  nor  hard  grounds  nor  even  in  ignorance 
of  inside  baseball.  It  has  lain  in  failure  to  coordi- 
nate the  human  element.  Behind  every  baseball  team 
is  a  certain  unseen  teamwork,  not  of  arms  and  legs  but 
of  brains  and  character.  They  must  work  well  together 
in  their  dispositions,  just  as  much  as  in  their  visible 
motions.  Given  that  inner  teamwork,  and  a  mediocre 
club  will  win  pennants ;  without  it  a  team  of  stars  would 
stay  in  the  second  division. 

Now  to  Chance,  coming  from  another  league,  all  the 
twenty-seven  men  which  he  brought  to  Bermuda,  regu- 
lars as  well  as  recruits,  were  new  players.  In  his  first 
week  of  watching  he  had  observed  them  on  the  field, 
sizing  up  their  little  peculiarities  of  play  with  an  eye 
for  minute  details.  In  the  intervals  of  conditioning 
himself  he  had  sat  with  his  back  against  the  fence,  his 
arms  folded,  his  ample  complement  of  feet  turned  a 
little  inward  by  way  of  rest,  and  his  eyes  shifting  from 
play  to  play.  When  he  took  his  turn  at  batting  fungo 
flies  he  would  lean  upon  his  bat  as  the  ball  went  on  its 
course,  his  eyes  narrowed  to  watch  how  it  was  han- 
dled. Now  and  then  he  would  smile  his  slow  smile ; 
now  and  then  he  could  be  observed  shaking  his  head 
gently ;  but  when  he  came  back  to  the  bench  it  was  only 
to  exchange  a  joke  or  a  remark  about  the  weather. 

Yet  in  that  week  Chance  had  probably  found  the 
answer  to  his  mystery;  and  it  was  the  conclusion  which 
I  have  stated  above.  Arthur  Irwin  said  it  for  him  one 
night  on  the  piazza.  "I've  won  pennants  in  three  leagues 
with  poorer  material  than  this,"  he  said,  "and  the  teams 
played  some  ball  in  those  days,  believe 
me.  The  trouble  is  they've  been  kidding 
this  game.  Look  at  their  record  last 
year.  Made  sixteen  hits  in  one  game 
and  two  runs — fourteen  hits  in  an- 
other and  one  run.  What  does  that 
show?  Huh?" 

In  the  meantime  the  Yankees  played 
the  most  primitive  form  of  baseball ; 
and  the  really  interesting  thing  about 
the  camp  was  not  the  inside  game — for 
Chance  had  done  scarcely  a  word  of 
coaching  as  yet — but  a  new  experiment 
in  baseball  training. 

THE  OLD  WAY 


J^*YER  since  the  game  reached  its  pres- 


" In  the  meantime  the  Yankees  played  the  most  primitive  kind 
of  ball" — "tagging  "  a  runner  at  the  home  plate 

laid  hold  on  some  principle  of  motion  new  to  pitching. 
If  Ford  last  year  yielded  more  than  his  share  of  hits 
which  made  runs,  it  was  probably  the  infection  of  the 
team  behind  him.  "Failure  breeds  failure,"  said  Ford 
once,  apropos  of  nothing.  His  battery  mate,  roommate, 
and  chum,  Sweeney,  ranks  with  the  best  catchers.  No 
battery  has  more  collective  brains  than  these  two.  The 
outfield  also  has  high  quality.  If  Daniels  is  a  little 
weak  in  throwing,  he  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  on  the  bases. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  of  Birdie  Cree  that  he 
stands  with  the  dozen  most  useful  baseball  players. 
Wolter  has  no  flaw  in  him.  Lelivelt  broke  in  last 
season  and  knocked  the  cover  off  the  ball ;  at  least 
three    of    these    outfielders    hit    normally   about  the 


ent  stage  of  prosperity,  the  major 
league  teams  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
undergo  a  season  of  spring  training  in 
order  to  give  the  public  first-class  base- 
ball from  the  very  beginning.  Mostly, 
they  have  gone  to  the  South  or  to  Cali- 
fornia, where,  after  a  fortnight  or  so  in 
permanent  quarters,  they  have  wandered 
northward  by  short  jumps,  playing  en- 
gagements with  minor-league  teams. 
One  must  make  a  spring-training  trip  in 
order  to  appreciate  the -hardships  of  this  process.  The 
travel  is  far  more  trying  than  the  regular  Pullman 
travel  of  midseason. 

The  back-country  hotels  of  the  United  States  arc- 
perhaps  the  worst  in  the  civilized  world ;  and  the  aver- 
age country  hotel  keeper,  having  a  baseball  team 
to  feed  by  contract,  produces  the  raw  material  which 
he  cannot  work  off  on  anyone  else.  Sodden  pies,  heavy 
hot  biscuits,  potatoes  fried  in  one  greasy,  indigestible 
mass,  meats  which  have  hardened  for  months  in  cold 
storage — this  is  no  food  to  condition  athletes.  I  have 
known  one  wise  old  player  who  is  a  fanatic  on  condi- 
tion to  buy  steaks  from  a  lunch  counter  out  of  his  own 
pocket  rather  than  take  chances  with  hotel  dinners. 

The  revenue  from  those  exhibition  games  along  the 
route  used  to  justify  the  process;  the  inhabitants  would 
turn  out  to  see  the  Red  Sox  or  the  Cubs  or  the  Giants 
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in  action.  That,  however,  is  getting  to  lie  an  old  story 
in  the  minor-league  towns  of  the  road  ;  no  longer  is 
there  much  money  in  these  trips.  For  a  year  or  so 
farseeing  baseball  men  have  been  saying  that  the  team 
which  would  establish  a  permanent  camp,  set  up  its  own 
quarters  with  its  own  chef,  and  train  somewhat  as  a 
fighter  or  a  college  team  trains  would  add  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  its  condition. 

That  good  sport  and  game  loser,  Frank  Farrell,  owner 
of  the  Yankees,  was  the  first  major-league  manager  to 
be  persuaded;  Arthur  Irwin,  I  believe,  did  the  persuad- 
ing. The  Jersey  City  team  trained  last  year  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, that  chain  of  semitropical 
coral  islands  out  in  the  Atlantic 
which  is  becoming  a  winter  play- 
ground for  New  York.  They  gave 
good  reports  of  the  climate.  Arthur 
visited  Bermuda  and  came  back 
bristling  with  enthusiasm.  On  his 
next  trip  he  leased  the  little  Hotel 
Brunswick  at  Hamilton,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  coral-stone 
cathedral,  secured  the  use  of  the 
cricket-club  ground,  bargained  for  a 
jewel  of  a  chef,  put  in  charge  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Cochrane,  who  used  to  be 
floor  clerk  at  the  Waldorf  and  knows 
the  needs  of  man — -and  the  experi- 
ment was  under  way.  The  proof  of 
this  pudding  will  be  the  season's  eat- 
ing; but  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
this  is  written,  it  looked  like  an  un- 
qualified success.  No  man  who  is 
satisfied  with  plain  food  could  have 
complained  of  the  fare — thick,  gen- 
uine steaks  and  chops  and  roasts, 
vegetables  fresh  from  a  soil  which 
bears  the  best  vegetables  in  the  West- 
ern world,  yesterday's  eggs.  Arthur 
Irwin,  elated  to  the  verge  of  folly  with  the  success  of 
his  plan,  used  to  remark  as  he  pushed  back  his  plate : 
"If  I'd  fed  this  way  all  my  life,  I'd  be  playing  yet!" 

There  were  minor  advantages  which  only  the  skilled 
manager  would  have  perceived.  "They  can't  run  out  on 
you,"  Chance  remarked  once.  "We've  got  'em  all  to- 
gether in  one  place."  Concerning  which,  Chance  had 
made  his  one  brief  oration  of  the  season  just  before 
the  squad  settled  down  to  work.  "Boys,"  he  said, 
"you're  to  be  in  your  rooms  at  half-past  eleven.  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  say  it  any  better,  but  perhaps 
I  can  put  it  this  way :  Any  fellow  that  had  rather  be 
on  Broadway  than  down  here  can  get  what  he  wants 
by  staying  out  after  the  bell  rings."  No  one  went  back 
to  Broadway  while  I  watched  the  team.  And  the  most 
disappointed  person  in  Bermuda  was  that  English  hotel 
keeper  who,  hearing  that  a  baseball  team  was  coming, 
and  judging  their  habits  by  what  he  knew  of  country 
cricket  teams,  refurbished  his  bar,  laid  in  a  new  stock 
of  liquors,  and  advertised :  "Headquarters  for  Base- 
ball Players." 

Finding  this  lead  a  total,  dismal  failure,  he  changed 
the  sign  to :  "Headquarters  for  Pressmen."  Again  he 
had  his  labor  for 
his  pains ;  the  camp 
followers  caught 
the  training  infec- 
tion. Maxie  Blu- 
menthal,  Chance's 
guest  in  camp,  was 
playing  "hi-lo '  a 
half  an  hour  a 
day  and  finishing 
by  running  three 
times  around  the 
park.  The  New 
York  "Globe"  was 
warming  u  p  the 
young  pitchers ; 
the  New  York 
"Mail."  "Ameri- 
can," "Sun,"  and 
Collier's,  clad  in 

old  uniforms  of  two  seasons  ago,  were  playing  lawn 
tennis  foursomes  on  the  excellent  turf  courts  over  by 
the  clubhouse.  The  players,  coming  back  from  the  field, 
used  to  call  out  in  effeminate  voices  "Vantage,  love !" 
and  "Oh,  you  Lady  Locksmith !"  as  they  passed.  "Run. 
girls,  here  comes  one  of  those  horrid  ball  players!" 
exclaimed  the  "colyum  conductor"  of  the  New  York 
"Mail"  one  day  as  Russell  Ford  leaned  over  the  piazza 
rail  to  void  his  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me !"  replied  Ford ;  "it's  a  darn  good 
game." 

"Glad  you  think  so,"  replied  the  "Mail,"  mollified. 

"Sure!"  said  Ford.  "My  little  sister  plays  it  and 
likes  it  very  much."  And  he  dodged  into  the  club- 
house to  escape  a  tennis  ball. 

AS  TO  BERMUDA 

AT  NIGHT,  in  that  bijou  bar  of  the  Brunswick  which 
*■  Arthur  Irwin  used  to  call  his  "watch  charm,"  the 
camp  followers  drank  Bermudian  soda  and  ginger  beer, 
and  made  bets  over  their  weight.  And  the  saloon  keeper 
changed  his  sign  to  "Headquarters  for  Fishermen." 

Then,  too,  the  surroundings  were  cheerful  and  en- 
tertaining— and  here  I  must  digress  to  touch  on  Ber- 
muda itself.    From  the  wastes  of  the  Gulf  Stream  rise 


these  little  coral  islands,  strung  out  in  a  crescent  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  long.  I  low  many  Bermudas 
there  are  no  man  knows  exactly ;  the  difficulty  lies  in 
telling  which  are  islands  and  which  just  rocks.  They 
have  a  strange,  semitropical  vegetation  all  their  own, 
whereof  the  chief  native  plant  is  a  tangled  cedar  which 
suggests  Monterey  cypresses  and  dwarf  Japanese  trees. 
A  thin  coating  of  soil  overlays  the  white  rock;  scratch 
anywhere  and  you  come  upon  a  soft,  porous  stone 
which  hardens  with  exposure.  Every  building  in  the 
islands  is  made  of  this  stone;  the  masons  simply  quarry 
it  out  of  the  earth  with  a  cross-cut  saw  !    The  really  beau- 


Chase  goes  into  Midkiff  at  third  base, 
knocking  him  off  his  feet 


"Sizing  up  their  little  peculiarities  of  play  with  an  eye  for 
minute  details."     Left  to  right — Martin,  Ford, 
Davis,  Frank  Chance,  Arthur  Irwin 

tiful  Norman  Cathedral,  which  is  the  pride  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  hewn  out  from  the  two  vacant  lots  next  door. 

About  it  stretches  an  ocean  which  for  color  is  with- 
out match  anywhere.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
can  be  the  same  water,  in  every  chemical  element,  which 
we  behold  from  Coney  Island  or  the  Cliff  House.  For 
the  bottom  is  white  coral  and  the  sky  above  of  a  singu- 
lar pallor ;  and  the  combination,  reflected  on  the  water, 
gives  the  depths  a  brilliant,  milky  blue,  exactly  like  that 
of  a  pure  turquoise,  while  the  shallows  look  exactly  like 
the  new,  clean-bluing  water  in  mother's  laundry.  Here 
and  there  this  sea  is  mottled  like  a  matrix  turquoise 
with  the  crests  of  submerged  reefs,  among  which  the 
expert  black  skippers  of  the  islands  guide  perilously 
their  little  boats. 

There  is  no  well  nor  spring  nor  brook  on  all  the  Ber- 
mudas, for  the  rains  sink  immediately  into  the  porous 
coral;  wherefore  the  inhabitants  must  catch  rain  water. 
Every  roof,  as  commanded  by  the  solemn  little  Colonial 
Parliament,  is  fresh  whitewashed  to  in- 
sure the  purity  of  the  supply,  and  from 
the  sea  they  give  the  appearance  of  a 
new,  patchy  snowfall.    Neither  is  there 
train  nor  locomotive  nor  automobile  nor 
any  form  of  transportation  more  rapid 
than  an  open  cab. 

Nine  years  before  "we"  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  the  English  settled 
these  islands ;  they  were  a  long  way  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  -when  our  colonists 
were  still  scalping  Indians,  and  burning 
witches.  And  three  hundred  quiet  years, 
during  which  nothing  has  ever  happened 
more  exciting  than  a  little  piracy  and 
the  blockade  running  from  St.  George's 
during  the  Civil  War,  bred  a  race  of 
conservatives.  So  far  as  an  outsider 
can  describe  them,  they  appear  like  a 
blend  of  old  aristocratic  Virginia  and 
back-country  New  England,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
British  Tory.  In  theory  at  least  they  are  fervid  British 
Imperialists,  fond  of  singing  "God  Save  the  King." 
The  eight  or  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants  carry, 
almost 'to  a  man 'and  woman,  the  blood  of  the  early 
seventeenth-century  gentleman  adventurers  who  settled 
"the  Bermouths."  The  twelve  thousand  blacks,  out  of 
slavery  for  three  generations,  arc  an  orderly,  courte- 
ous, and  sociable  people,  who  have  found  the  way  of 
getting  on  with  the  whites.  In  Bermuda  there  is  no 
negro  problem  of  any  kind. 

All  of  which,  in  the  process  by  which  this  world 
grows  standardized,  is  passing.  But  lately  the  islands 
had  their  own  industry — fresh  winter  vegetables  for  the 
American  market.  A  raise  in  a  tariff  schedule  blighted 
that.  Since  when  they  have  fallen  back  on  hotel  keep- 
ing. From  Hamilton,  the  capital,  to  St.  George's,  the 
most  venerable  town  which  borders  our  shores,  the  Ber- 
mudas in  season  are  a  long  string  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  while  from  Hamilton  to  Somerset  stretch 
the  winter  villas  of  rich  Americans  and  Canadians.  As 
the  old  regime  was  picturesque  and 
sleepy,  the  new  is  flamboyant  and  Chance  return- 
gay.  All  winter  the  clean  coral  roads  ing  throws  to 
are  filled  with  winter-summer  girls  in         the  home  plate 


those  white  costumes  which  Bermuda  wears  by  custom. 
There  is  a  dance  nearly  every  night  at  one  hotel  or  an- 
other ;  by  day  the  ocean  sparkles  with  white  sailboats.  The 
presence  of  the  Queen's  Own  Regiment  and  of  several 
companies  of  British  artillery  gives  the  proper  touch 
of  color.  The  gaudy  regimental  band  plays  twice  a 
week  in  the  park,  its  kettle  drummers  doing  impossible 
juggling  with  their  drumsticks;  the  officers  make  gay 
the  formal  dances ;  and  back  of  the  big  hotels  one  may 
observe  Tommy  Atkins,  his  right  hand  full  of  swagger 
stick,  his  left  arm  full  of  hotel  help,  getting  compensa- 
tion for  his  exile  from  Hyde  Park. 

Into  these  gayeties  the  ball  team, 
carefully  warned  by  Chance  against 
"running  out,"  plunged  judiciously. 
Arthur  Irwin  had  already  made  him- 
self a  person  of  such  consequence  on 
the  islands  that  a  certain  humble 
scribbler  of  the  same  surname,  upon 
ordering  goods  at  the  shops,  was  al- 
ways asked  whether  he  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Irwin's  son?  Clad  in  those 
English  summer  ciothes  of  which  the 
ball  team  bought  profusely,  Arthur 
used  to  lead  a  squad  of  beaux  to  the 
dances.  Early  in  our  stay  Chance 
went  deep-sea  fishing  and  brought 
back  a  fine  catch,  including  one 
seventeen-pound  rockfish.  That 
started  a  fishing  craze,  with  fisher- 
man's luck.  One  day  Fisher  and 
Warhop,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  war  correspondents,  went  to  the 
Banks  in  the  sloop  Dainty,  under 
command  of  a  perfectly  black  and  al- 
most toothless  skipper  who  could  sail 
around  a  ten-cent  piece.  All  the  way 
out  he  played  a  game  of  pigs  in 
clover  with  a  maze  of  submerged 
reefs,  running  the  nose  of  the  Dainty  square  at  those 
sinister  brown  blotches  in  the  water,  only  to  sheer  off 
when  wreck  seemed  imminent  and  bear  onto  the  next 
one.  He  must  have  been  a  humorist  in  his  primitive 
Senegambian  fashion,  for  all  the  way  he  kept  up  a 
debate  with  his  saddle-colored  crew  upon  the  question 
whether  sharks  would  really  eat  a  man.  The  crew 
was  a  weak  debater;  both  agreed,  just  as  the  Dainty 
took  by  inches  an  opening  between  reefs,  that  the  Ber- 
mudian shark  would  if  hungry  enough. 

WARHOP  FAILS  TO  SCORE 

'  I  MIL  Dainty  anchored — in  a  ground  swell.  As  Phil 
*  Schenck  laid  out  the  tackle,  she  was  rising — falling 
— rising — falling — straight  up  and  down.  Most  of  the 
department  of  journalism  sought  the  tiny  cabin  at 
about  this  period ;  but  the  two  valiant  pitchers  and 
Phil  Schenck  cast  and  fished.  Alone,  Allen  Keefer,  the 
host,  sat  up  and  smoked  and  smiled  a  superior  Cana- 
dian smile.  Now  Warhop — really  Jack  Flynn ;  that  is 
another  story — comes  from  the  Middle  West,  while 
Fisher  was  brought  up  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm. 
Fisher  grew  pale  as  paper  under  his  tan;  he  was  first 
to  go.  Just  then  Warhop  pulled  a  big  red  snapper  to 
the  surface,  and  lost  him.  "Look  at — "  began  Warhop, 
and  said  no  more  for  some  time.  Fisher  lost  most  of 
his  interest  in  fishing.  Phil  Schenck  burrowed  his  way 
into  the  cabin  and  rested.  Some  one  in  the  depths  of 
the  hold  got  enough  energy  to  put  a  motion  that  the 
Painty  go  home.  With  dying  breaths,  the  rest  voted 
"Aye."  "No,  sir,"  said  Warhop,  "I — "  and  his  voice 
failed  him  again.  When  the  skipper  weighed  anchor 
and  started,  Warhop  was  still  dangling  his  line  and  pro- 
claiming between  spasms  of  seasickness  that  he'd  got 
one  fish  to  third  base  and — pause — by  gum — pause — he 
proposed  to  score  a  run. 

However,  the  heart  and  center  of  Bermuda  for  the 
ball  team  was  the  Hamilton  cricket  grounds,  leased  by 

special  courtesy  for  the 
uses  of  the  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  teams. 
This  is  a  wide  field  of 
springy  turf,  the  crease 
in  the  middle,  two  beau- 
tifully kept  tennis  courts 
in  the  corner,  and  all 
terraced  up  to  a  white 
coraline  clubhouse. 
There,  in  those  periods 
when  the  tourists  are 
gone  and  the  islands  set- 
tle into  something  ap- 
proaching their  old  life, 
the  Bermudians  play  sol- 
emn three-day  cricket 
matches  which  are  a 
very  fair  imitation,  in 
miniature,  of  Lord's. 
On  the  terrace  sit  the 
ladies  of  the  Bermudian 
aristocracy,  all  in  white 
from  the  tips  of  their 
shoes  to  the  tips  of  their 
parasols;  there  is  a 
catch,  discreetly  ap- 
plauded, every  half  hour 
or  so ;  the  regimental 
( Continued  on  page  21 ) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THOSE  Democrats  who  counseled 
that  the  tariff  revision  be  done 
through  an  omnibus  bill  were 
willing  to  run  a  large  risk.  The  schedule- 
by-schedule  method  is  less  dangerous  to 
success.  The  Democrats  have  a  very  scant 
majority  in  the  Senate,  barely  six.  Even 
adding-  the  small  number  of  Progressive 
Senators  who  will  vote  with  them  on  the 
tariff,  their  working  majority  is  precarious. 
This  situation  makes  an  omnibus  bill  all  the 
more  dangerous.  If  a  sugar  schedule  comes 
in  alone,  the  two  Senators  from  Louisiana, 
for  example,  can  vote  against  it,  and  no 
harm  is  done.  Then,  if  the  lumber  sched- 
ule comes  in  alone.  Senator  Simmons  of 
North  Carolina  and  Senator  Smith  of 
Maryland  can  vote  against  it,  and  still  no 
harm  is  done.  If  the  metal  schedule  comes 
in  making  iron  ore  free,  Senator  Martin 
of  Virginia  can  vote  against  it,  and  still 
no  harm  is  done.  But  when  an  omnibus 
bill  comes  in,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
two  Democratic  Senators  from  Louisiana 
(who  are  really  Republicans  on  the  tariff 
and  favor  protection  for  sugar)  to  unite 
with  Senators  Simmons  and  Smith  (who 
have  previously  repudiated  the  Democratic 
platform  on  lumber,  and  may  be  expected  to 
do  so  again)  and  with  Senator  Martin  of 
Virginia  (who  has  previously  voted  against 
free  iron  ore)  to  join  forces  and  defeat  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  This  combination  of  inter- 
ests is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  1893  and  brought  twenty  years  of 
discredit  upon  the  Democratic  party.  The 
safeguard  against  this  is  the  hold  which 
President  Wilson  has  on  the  people ;  it 
will  take  a  very  bold  Democratic  Senator 
to  defy  him. 

Watch  This  Senator 

AT  THE  time,  four  years  ago.  when 
l  Senator  John  Walter  Smith  of  Mary- 
land was  reproached  for  voting  against  the 
Democratic  platform  pledge,  and  in  favor 
of  his  own  sawmill  interests,  he  replied : 

I  stood  by  my  convictions  and  did  what  I 
thought  right.  No  matter  if  I  am  misunderstood 
by  some  people  and  have  been,  and  will  be 
denounced  by  the  demagogue,  I  can  stand  that. 
It  is  not  going  to  hurt  me  in  the  end,  and  even 
if  it  did  I  would  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  again  in  the  same  way. 

Observe  the  defiance  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  newspapers  of  Maryland  ought  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  Senator  Smith.  As  he  is 
up  for  reelection  just  now,  he  will  hardly 
vote  openly  for  a  protective  tariff ;  but  a 
man  in  Senator  Smith's  position  can  affect 
the  tariff  bill  subtly  and  powerfully  in  other 
ways  than  by  his  vote. 

Wouldn't  It? 

THE  election  of  the  new  Democratic 
Senator,  Hollis  (the  first  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  New  Hampshire  since 
before  the  Civil  War),  was  delayed  for  many 
weeks,  and  would  have  been  prevented  but 
for  the  intervention  of  President  Wilson. 
The  holdup  was  caused  by  three  or  four 
Democrats  in  the  Legislature  for  a  single 
reason;  and  for  weeks  the  politics  of  the 
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State  dealt  wholly  with  the  question  whether 
Senator  Hollis,  at  a  public  meeting  once, 
did  or  did  not  say : 

New  Hampshire  would  be  better  off  to-day  if 
the  Amoskeag  mills  had  never  existed. 

Well,  isn't  it  true?  The  Amoskeag  mills 
are  a  typical  New  England  protected  in- 
dustry, cotton  and  worsted  mills  employ- 
ing many  thousands  of  the  kind  of  mill 
worker  now  typical  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  under  conditions  equally  typical. 
What  these  conditions  are  was  made  public 
at  the  time  of  the  Lawrence  strike.  Of  how 
many  individuals  now  living  in  New  Hamp- 
shire can  it  be  said  that  their  lot  is  better  by 
reason  of  these  mills?  A  few  mill-owning 
families  have  become  rich,  but  how  about  the 
thousands  who  have  descended  to  the  other 
social  extreme.  We  wish  some  one  would 
answer  this  question  who  is  old  enough  to 
remember  the  wholesome  New  England  of 
the  period  before  the  high  protective  tariff 
came  to  strip  its  farms  of  its  native  youth 
and  use  them  up  to  make  a  few  mill  own- 
ers rich,  and  then  replace  them  with  suc- 
cessive drafts  on  Europe,  using  up  in  turn 
the  youth  of  each  wave  of  immigration. 

The  Moral  Issue 

THE  tariff  was  discussed  upon  broader 
lines  and  with  greater  thoughtfulness 
in  the  session  of  1909  than  at  any  other 
tariff  discussion  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
country.  Probably  it  is  the  very  character 
of  that  discussion  which  has  led  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  opinion  in  the  country. 
Two  extremely  able  Senators,  both  now 
dead,  constantly  kept  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  tariff  to  the  front.  They  were  Money 
of  Mississippi,  a  Democrat,  and  Dolliver 
of  Iowa,  a  Republican.  Each  in  his  own 
way  had  an  intellectual  stature  never  ex- 
ceeded in  the  Senate.    Dolliver  once  said : 

As  the  result  of  my  observations  upon  the  dif- 
ferent tariffs  of  the  world  (and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  wise  or  deeply  read  about  the  matter),  I 
find  that  wherever  there  is  a  protective  tariff  it 
has  built  up  a  system  of  morality  of  its  own,  and 
I  never  found  that  its  rules  of  morals  were  in 
accord  with  any  other  rules  of  morals,  religious 
or  secular,  ever  framed  in  this  world.  It  has 
built  up  a  system  of  morality  in  this  country  that 
not  only  is  wicked,  but  allows  to  be  done,  by 
authority  of  law,  what  the  man  who  does  it 
would  never  do  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  citi- 
zen. It  permits  a  man  not  only  to  covet  his  neigh- 
bor's goods,  but  to  take  them  away  from  him  by 
force  of  law. 

To  put  in  figures  the  thing  Senator ' 
Dolliver  had  in  mind :  The  American  peo- 
ple pay  for  the  tariff  about  $2,400,000,000 
a  year.  Of  this  only  a  negligible  fraction, 
comparatively,  goes  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. Seven-eighths  of  it,  amounting  to 
over  $2,100,000,000  in  a  single  year,  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  manufacturers. 
//  is  taken  directly  from  the  pocket  of  the 
individual  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  and 
transferred,  not  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, but  to  the  pocket  of  a  wealthy  factory 
owner.  Such  a  process  can  only  be  de- 
scribed by  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  graft. 
So  long  as  this  goes  on  under  color  of  law, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  moral  stigma  upon 


all  those  other  allied  forms  of  acquisition 
which  go  by  the  same  name  but  are  not 
sanctified  by  the  statute.  When  the  meum 
and  tuum  distinction  has  been  lost  as  be- 
tween classes,  it  is  hard  to  maintain  it  as 
between  individuals. 

Encouraging  Party  Traitors 

JUST  at  the  moment  when  the  Demo- 
J  cratic  party,  after  twenty  years  of  exile 
from  power,  was  about  to  fulfill  its  new 
commission  from  the  people  to  revise  the 
tariff  downward,  Governor  Eugene  N.  Foss 
sent  a  very  long  message  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  used  such  arts  as  were  at  his 
command  to  draw  widespread  public  atten- 
tion to  his  utterance.  The  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  of  course,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  tariff,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation of  Governor  Foss's  act  is  a  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  President  Wilson  in  his 
work  of  tariff  revision  by  creating  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  disagreement  in  the 
party,  and  giving  encouragement  to  party 
traitors  in  Congress.  In  the  gradual  shift- 
ing of  party  lines,  which  is  now  taking  place, 
it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Foss  will  land  where 
his  interests  are,  and  where  he  himself  was 
ten  years  ago-'-in  the  Republican  party,  with 
Murray  Crane  and  Senator  Lodge. 

The  Curse  of  Congress 

ONE  of  the  candidates  to  succeed  Mr. 
Burleson  in  the  Tenth  District  of 
Texas  addressed  this  public  appeal  to  the 
voters  of  the  district : 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  by  effort  of  head, 
of  hand,  and  of  heart,  to  procure  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the 
erection  of  necessary  public  buildings  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  in  this  district  for  the 
transaction  of  the  Government's  business. 

This  man  need  never  utter  another  word 
to  make  the  quality  of  his  soul  perfectly 
clear.  The  character  of  the  people  of  his 
district  can  be  judged  accurately  by  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  him. 

One  Way  to  Economize 

A RESIDENT  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  sends  this 
paper  a  pointed  suggestion.  He  proposes 
that  Congress  each  year  should  set  aside 
$20,000,000  "for  graft,  specifically  and 
without  frills."  This  money  should  be 
allotted  in  such  sums  as  are  needed  by  indi- 
vidual members  to  get  themselves  reelected  : 

Roughly  speaking,  it  would  mean  a  saving  to 
the  Government  of  about  $220,000,000  over  the 
way  of  doing  it  now,  when  useless  public  build- 
ings and  river  "improvements"  are  paid  for  by 
the  Government  solely  because  the  local  member 
of  Congress  needs  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Government  to  get  himself  re- 
elected. It  would  be  much  less  wasteful  to  give 
the  member,  directly,  in  cash,  the  amount  he 
needs  to  bribe  his  district. 

The  late  Arthur  McEwen,  when  he  was 
editing  a  paper  in  California,  suggested  that 
since  each  of  the  big  corporations  had  a 
lobbyist  at  the  Legislature,  the  State  ought 
to  employ  one  also  and  pay  a  liberal  salary 
to  get  a  good  one,  with  ability  to  look  out 
for  the  State's  interest. 
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Florida  Celebrates  Its  Age  by 
Welcoming  Ponce  de  Leon 


\  CARAVEL  flying  the  flag  of  Spain  and 
manned  with  a  crew  in  bright  silks  and 
shining  helmets  sailed  into  St.  Augustine 
the  other  day.  On  the  after  deck  stood  "Ponce 
de  Leon."  Once  in  a  while  a  motor  boat 
poked  its  nose  into  the  picture  and  dispelled 
the  illusion  of  antiquity.     Florida  was  cele- 


brating the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
discovery  by  the  Spanish. 

Though  other  Spaniards  may  have  sighted 
Florida  a  few  years  before  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  seeker  after  the  spring  of  eternal  youth 
was  the  best  equipped  with  credentials,  and  he 
is  officially  the  Peninsula's  discoverer. 


Reintroducing  Mexico's 
Exiled  Dictator 

npHE  picture  at  the  left,  a  new  pho- 
tograph  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  his 
wife,  taken  in  Naples,  suggests  by  its 
background  the  return  from  exile  that 
many  Mexicans  confidently  await.  An 
undenied  rumor  has  it  that  the  dictator 
will  arrive  an  honored  guest  in  Mexi- 
co's capital  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

A  Flag  from  the  Skies 
Locates  a  Pavilion 

T~\ENMARK  chose  the  site  for  its 
pavilion  at  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  by  dropping  a  Danish  flag 
from  an  aeroplane.  This  unusual 
method  was  suggested  by  a  tradition 
that  Denmark's  flag  is  an  emblem 
of  mysterious  origin — that  during 
a  lull  in  a  battle  the  crimson  and 
white  floated  clown  from  the  clouds. 


A  Woman  Candidate 
for  City  Commissioner 

TZ".ANSAS  has  had  several  women  mayors; 

and,  as  commission  government  con- 
tinues to  gain  in  popularity,  soon  will  have 
women  commissioners.  This  month,  in  the 
State's  capital,  a  woman  was  candidate  for 
Commissioner,  and  carried  the  support  of 
many  Socialist-Labor  and  Progressive  voters. 
The  nominations  in  Topeka  are  nonpartisan. 
Mrs.  May  Taylor  described  herself  as  a 
"Socialist,"  but  her  platform,  and  not  the 
party  label,  was  her  campaign  appeal.  One 
of  her  ideas  was  a  loan  fund  for  the  poor. 
Mrs.  Taylor  owns  a  bird  and  fish  store. 


Copyright  by  the  Panama- l'aciiic  luternatioual  Exposition 

A  New  "World's  Largest" 
Ocean  Steamship 

'  I  'HE  Impcrator's  fame  as  the  largest  ship  afloat 
was  brief.  She  will  not  dock  in  New  York  on 
her  maiden  trip  until  the  end  of  May :  meanwhile, 
the  Vaterland,  5,000  tons  larger,  has  been  launched. 
The  new  ship  was  to  be  called  the  Etiropa,  but  at 
the  last  moment  the  name  was  changed.  In  design 
she  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Imperator.  The  Vaterland 
is  950  feet  long  and  100  feet  in  width.  The  rudder 
weighs  90  tons.  Through  the  big  funnels  the  largest 
locomotive  ever  built  could  pass.  Instead  of  one 
crow's  nest  on  the  mast  at  the  bow,  the  Vaterland 
has  two,  the  upper  one  170  feet  above  the  water  line. 
An  inner  skin  gives  the  ship  a  double  hull ;  and  70 
of  her  83  lifeboats  could  accommodate  all  of  the 
complement  of  4,050  passengers  and  a  crew  of  1,200.  The 
ship  was  christened  by  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria. 
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James  H.  Hare's  Footnotes 
on  the  Ohio  Floods 


WITH  the  sense  for  the 
characteristic  and  the 
dramatic  that  has  placed  him 
foremost  among  the  cam- 
era's war  correspondents,  James 
1 1.  Hare,  Coi.likk's  staff  photog- 


rapher, reports  this  week  with 
odd  gfimpses  of  the  flood  dis- 
tricts. To  obtain  the  exclusive 
photographs  on  these  pages, 
Mr.  Hare  followed  the  floods 
from    Dayton    to  Covington. 


Upper  picture :  the  vacuum  clean- 
er succeeded  by  a  hose;  at  the  right: 
policing  a  Cincinnati  street  by  boat 


A  First-Aid  Depot 

AS  the  flood  rose,  the  plant 
of  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company  was  transformed  in 
a  few  hours  from  a  factory  to 
a  mammoth  depot  of  aid.  It  he- 
came  a  hotel,  a  distributing  cen- 
ter for  food  and  clothing,  and  a 
shipyard.  The  photograph  above 
shows  a  '"bread  line"  of  refugees 
leaving  the  factory  with  baskets 
of  food  and  bundles  of  blankets. 
In  these  lines  of  the  destitute 
the  poor  elbowed  the  prosperous. 
At  first,  no  money  was  accepted. 
Later,  the  cash  that  was  offered 
was  added  to  the  relief  funds. 


>«2 


Refugees  discussing  a  problem  in  dressmaking 


m 
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Found — Their  Kitchen  ! 

A BLOCK  down  street  this  pair  discovered 
the  cottage  that  had  been  their  home  and 
began  to  gather  the  pots  and  dishes  that  had 
furnished  their  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
They  were  more  than  thankful  to  find  that 
some  of  the  china  had  not  been  shattered. 


Making  Port 


T  T  K AT  was  as  welcome,  as  food  to  some  of 
*•  '  the  rescued  who  made  port  on  the 
friendly  coasts  of  refuge  islands.  The  snow 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  photograph 
tells  of  the  chilly  temperature  that  stood  for 
another  hardship  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  boat  in  the  photograph  at  the  left 
is  one  of  many  hastily  constructed  in  the 
carpenter    shops    of    the    register  company. 
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After  the  flood  had  wrecked  and  battered  this  police 
car,  a  humorist  decorated  its  roof  with  a  beer  keg 


Glimpsed  in  Dayton  as 
the  Waters  Receded 


AS  DAYTON  emerged  from 
the  flood  some  of  her  streets 
were  so  strewn  with  wrecked 
houses  that  the  scenes  were  re- 
minders of  the  pictures  from 
Omaha.  The  pools  of  water  and 
the  coating  of  mud  left  on  the 
avements  make  the  Dayton  pho- 


tographs different.  Mr.  Hare's 
plates  record  such  other  distinc- 
tive touches  as  the  tub  and  the 
broken  umbrella.  As  the  streets 
became  streets  again  instead  of 
rivers,  boats,  no  longer  useful, 
were  left  beached  on  the  curb- 
stones and  littered  sidewalks. 


How  Necessity  Created  Odd  Situations 


'  I  *HE  photograph  above,  showing  a  jeweler 
and  his  clerks  reverting  to  the  methods 
of  the  miners  of  '49  to  sort  gold  and  silver 
from  the  wreckage  of  a  shop,  is  not  the 
strangest  of  the  situations  the  flood  created. 
The  photograph  at  the  right  represents 
something  even  more  remarkable.    At  the 


left  is  General  Leonard  Wood.  In  the 
center  is  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary  of 
War.  At  the  right  is  John  H.  Patterson, 
president  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  From  the  first,  by  virtue  of  his 
efficiency,  Patterson  was  -the  unappointed  but 
universally  obeyed  governor  of  a  flooded  city. 


A  Flood-Time 
Bulletin  Board 

TTTHEN  the  flood 
*  *  paralyzed  news 
communication 
mounted  men  rode 
through  the  city  as 
criers   with  placards. 


The  Pontoon  Bridge 
at  Hamilton 

AMONG  the  military 
man's  accomplish- 
ments is  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  build 
bridges  on  short  notice. 
The  photograph  at  the 
right  shows  a  tempo- 
rary pontoon  bridge 
at    Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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Linemen  Heroes  on 


the  Crest  of  the  Continent 


lV/TY  EPIC  is  of  workmen,  not  of  Arctic 
explorers.  These  photographs  came 
not  from  the  top  of  the  world,  but  from 
those  snowy  ridges  in  our  own  land  that 
are  last  to  hear  the  call  of  spring. 

The  telephone  lineman  should  have  an 
honored  place  in  the  literature  which  tells 
of  daring  deeds  performed  alone.  Many 
Rocky  Mountain  telephone  lines  are  built 
in  wild,  strange  places,  crossing  the  high- 
est crests,  far  from  houses,  roads,  or 
trails.  There  are  miles  of  wire  above 
the  limits  of  tree  growth,  and  a  number 
of  stretches  that  are  more  than  12,000 
feet  above  sea  level.'  The  lines  the 
"trouble  man"  tends  cross  and  penetrate 
gorges,  are  laid  in  the  valleys,  or  climb 
the  rims  of  canons.  They  lie  under  ice, 
water,  and  snow,  horizontally,  vertically, 
and  at  every  curve  and  angle.  They  in- 
vite the  thunderbolt  and  the  landslide, 
and  they  cross  slopes  where  snowslides, 
by  might,  still  maintain  the  right  of  way. 

The  man  who  tends  such  lines  as  these 
must,  in  consequence,  possess  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  portion  of  the  heroic. 
The  exacting  work  of  the  steel  men  on 
skyscraper  construction  is  done  in  a  tem- 
perate zone  when  compared  with  the  semi- 
Arctic  hardships  of  the  lineman  of  the 
mountain  tops.  The  lineman  must  possess 
the  same  indifference  to  dizzy  heights  as 
the  structural  worker  and  have,  besides, 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  a  trade, 
as  well  as  the  endurance  and  sense  for 
geography  that  distinguish  a  good  guide. 
He  must  be  an  expert  mountain  climber 
and  be  willing  to  brave  severe  storms. 

Calmly  at  Work 
in  a  Blizzard 

WHILE  doing  winter  experiment  sta- 
tion work  for  the  Government  along 
the  summit  of  the  Continental  Divide,  my 
way  occasionally  intercepted  a  high  altitude 
telephone  line.  A  few  times,  in  the  midst 
of  a  blizzard,  I  saw  a  lineman  bravely  re- 
pairing the  havoc  the  storm  had  wrought 
with  the  wires.  A  stern  and  trying  place 
in  which  to  be  laboring !  Not  a  habitation 
within  miles  in  that  wilderness  of  crags 
and  snow,  and  the  lone  lineman  climbing 
a  half-broken  pole  in  a  zero  gale  at  the 
very  crest  of  the  continent. 

One  zero  day  in  February  I  was  snow- 
shoeing  along  the  summit  of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  of  Colorado  and  came  upon 
a  lineman  squatting  in  the  snow  like  an 
Eskimo  waiting  for  a  seal.  But  he  was 
busily  splicing  broken  wires.    The  snow 


was  twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  the  top 
of  the  twenty-five-f oot  pole  upon  which 
lie  sat  was  the  only  part  of  the  line  visible 
above  the  snow. 

These  San  Juan  lines,  in  the  first  few 
years,  were  wrecked  by  snowslides  at 
least  a  dozen  times  a  year.  At  last  the 
lines  were  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulch  from  where  the  slides  came 
down — but  even  here  sometimes  are  over- 
thrown by  great  concussions. 

High  winds  so  frequently  wrecked  the 
line  from  Denver  to  Leadville,  crossing 
the  range  over  wind-swept  Mosquito  Pass, 
that  year  after  year  the  distance  between 
poles  was  shortened,  and  the  lines  made 
stronger. 

Sleet  sometimes  would  cover  the  wires 
with  twenty  pounds  of  ice  to  the  yard, 
and  with  this  weight  clinging,  a  gale  would 
not  take  long  to  pound  the  line  to  earth. 

A  Submarine  Cable 
Across  a  Mountain  Top 

HPHE  final  construction  for  a  line  in  the 
A  air  consisted  of  a  double  line  or  pairs 
of  poles ;  the  poles  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other,  and  the  pairs  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  apart.  The  wires  were  strung  upon 
a  beamlike  support  that  rested  upon  each 
pair  of  poles.  This  heavy  structural  work 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  intended 
for  a  railroad  bridge  or  an  elevated  rail- 
road. But  it  was  not  equal  to  the  tests 
made  by  the  elements  and  it  was  replaced 
by  a  submarine  cable.  About  twenty  miles 
of  submarine  cable  now  are  used  by  the 
telephone  lines  on  passes  which  are  from 
ten  to  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

Even  the  cable  is  occasionally  torn  out 
or  broken  by  land  slips  and  snowslides ; 
and  there  are  rocky  slopes  and  vertical 
walls  where  it  cannot  be  placed  with  rea- 
sonable security. 

Now  and  then  a  line  is  smashed  out  by 
a  landslide,  and  wandering  bolts  of  elec- 
tricity occasionally  burn  the  wires  in  two, 
despite  the  use  of  best-known  devices  to 
keep  "tramp  juice"  away.  An  unfortunate 
golden  eagle  caused  one  of  the  unusual 
breaks.  How  he  became  entangled  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  powerful  enough  to 
break  a  wire  during  his  struggles.  The 
trouble  man  found  him  swinging,  lifeless, 
by  a  broken  wire,  while  on  the  nearest 
pole  sat  his  mate  watching  over  his  body. 
She  fought  desperately  and  kept  the 
trouble  man  off  for  several  minutes. 

Enos  A.  Mills. 
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SOMETHING  over  two  thousand  years  ago  Xerxes 
attempted  to  bridge  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Helles- 
pont refused  to  be  bridged.    The  following  is 
said  to  have  occurred : 

Branding  the  water  with  red-hot  irons,  the  angry 
king  cried:  "Thou  bitter  water!  thy  lord  lays  on  thee 
this  punishment  because  thou  hast  wronged  him  with- 
out a  cause,  having  suffered  no  evil  at  his  hands. 
Verily  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee  whether  thou  wilt 
or  not.  Well  dost  thou  deserve  that  no  man  should 
honor  thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a 
naughty  river!" 

The  Hellespont  was  not  disturbed  by  the  ravings  of 
the  disappointed  king.  So  with  the  forward  movement 
of  our  food  supply.  It  has  too  much  impetus  to  be 
stopped  by  old-timers  who  believe  that  the  public  was 
made  to  spoil  and  to  experiment  upon. 

THE  MOVEMENT  CROWS  STEADILY 

THE  loaf  is  becoming  thoroughly  leavened.  There 
are  a  score  of  cities  and  towns,  from  Portland,  Me., 
to  Philadelphia,  in  which  there  is  a  vital  pure-food 
sentiment,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  definite 
plan  has  been  formulated  to  put  the  local  foods  on  a 
higher  plane  than  that  at  present  demanded  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Binghamton,  Boston, 
Brattleboro,  Bridgeport,  Concord,  Hartford,  Lowell, 
Manchester,  Montclair,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland, 
Providence,  Rochester,  Springfield,  Westfield,  Worcester. 
Within  these  limits  are  hundreds  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns  where  the  interest  is  awakening,  but  no  syste- 
matic steps  have  been  taken.  Suppose  this  entire  group 
be  called  the  Eastern  section — it  would  not  be  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  task  to  divide  our  country  into  other 
sections  showing  the  specialized  areas  of  food  pro- 
gression. 

Xerxes,  the  food  juggler,  may  brand  the  Hellespont 
of  food  reform  with  all  his  hot  irons  of  invective, 
ridicule,  or  slander,  yet  the  reform  will  go  on. 

We  must,  however,  have  a  little  commiseration  for 
this  latter-day  Xerxes,  when  we  remember  that  he  is 
ot  wholly  to  blame.  The  unsuspecting  and  ofttimes 
areless  purchasing  public  have  created  a  market  and 
"ostered  a  demand  for  his  vitiated  products. 

Would  we  have  coal-tar  dyed  Maraschino  cherries 
flavored  with  benzaldehyde,  or  lemonless  lemon  pie,  or 
eggless  cake,  or  creamless  cream,  or  half  a  score  of 
other  false  products  if  purchasers  could  not  be  found? 
Every  man  or  woman  who  buys  carelessly,  who  substi- 
tutes cents  for  sense,  is  a  party  of  the  first  part  of 
sophisticated,  medicated,  or  desecrated  foods. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
communities  aspiring  to  be  called  pure-food  towns,  with 
all  that  that  implies,  is  Montclair,  N.  J.  One  of  its  local 
papers  announced  in  large  type : 

PURE  FOOD  FIGHT  WON! 

Whether  this  was  a  typographical  error  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  headline  should  have  read :  "ONE 
PURE  FOOD  FIGHT."    For  the  victory  is  not  won  yet. 

Pure-food  week  in  Montclair  began  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Certain  facts  of  this  campaign  were  unique  and 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
learned,  the  germ  for  this  crusade  was  implanted  by  the 
Collier  food  agitation  and  by  Miss  Alice  Lakey  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  who  in  a  recent  lecture 
before  the  federated  clubs  of  Montclair  told  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  quality  foods.  The  women  lis- 
tened ;  were  astonished ;  convinced ;  and  forthwith  be- 
gan plans  for  active  work. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  PLAN 

A  FEW  hundred  copies  of  a  reliable  list  of  pure  foods 
*were  secured  and  distributed  among  the  club  women 
and  grocers  of  the  town.  The  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, Mrs.  Chauncey  Marsh,  with  her  assistants,  inter- 
viewed the  Board  of  Health,  the  grocers,  the  pastors  of 
the  churches,  the  principals  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  local  newspapers,  and  all  lent  able  support. 

The  services  of  a  chemist  trained  in  food  analysis 
were  secured. 

An  outline  of  the  Montclair  plan  ran  something  like 
this : 

The  good  will  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  was 
secured. 

The  grocers  were  to  furnish  products  for  tests  and 
to  allow  actual  work  to  be  conducted  on  the  premises 
in  plain  view  of  the  customers  who  were  to  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  asking  questions. 

The  pastors  of  the  churches  were  to  give  the  use  of 
conference  rooms  or  auditoriums  for  evening  lectures, 
these  latter  to  be  conducted  by  laymen  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  pure-food  movement. 

The  school  authorities  were  to  give  the  time  and  use 
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of  the  schools  for  demonstrations  and  food  talks  at 
convenient  periods  during  the  week. 

The  newspapers  were  to  give  publicity  to  the  move- 
ment, to  report  lectures,  and  even  to  furnish  funds 
to  defray  expenses. 

This  plan  is  comprehensive  and  new  to  the  annals  of 
food  history.    The  leaven  was  beginning  to  work. 

"Nothing,"  says  the  Montclair  "Times,"  "should  be  of 
more  genuine  interest  to  the  community  at  large  than 
the  pure-food  campaign." 

Commenting  editorially,  the  Essex  County  "Echo" 
observes:  "If,  in  the  end,  ordinances  can  be  enacted  and 
rigidly  enforced,  if  young  women  can  be  taught  in  the 
schools  to  tell  the  difference  between  good  food  and 
bad  food,  then  it  will  be  certain  that  criminal  manufac- 
turers who  depend  for  profit  upon  the  frauds  they  per- 
petrate will  turn  their  backs  upon  the  town  and  free  it 
forever  from  their  harmful  influence." 

One  of  the  grocers  made  a  particularly  strong 
statement : 

My  shelves  and  windows  are  free  to  you  for  your 
demonstrations.  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  kill  forever  the  demand  for  doctored  goods.  I 
do  not  want  to  sell  them,  but  must  keep  adulterated 
products  because  of  the  demand  for  them.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  a  Pure  Food  Store,  and  hope 
that  some  day  it  will  be  possible. 

A  COMMON  CONDITION 

SEVERAL  grocers  and  dealers  in  food  products  were 
interviewed  after  the  expiration  of  Pure  Food  Week, 
and  the  general  expression  was  that  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  public  they  would  be  glad  to  discontinue 
the  sale  of  legally  or  otherwise  adulterated  products. 

And  does  not  this  fairly  express  the  attitude  of  the 
progressive  food  purveyor — a  willingness  to  meet  the 
consumer  halfway  for  the  bettering  of  the  food  supply. 
Can  you  ask  him  to  do  more  than  this?  Some  prag- 
matist  will  suggest  that  he  ought  to  clean  up  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  Theoretically,  yes,  but  as  a  practical 
proposition  he  must  have  the  support  of  the  public  in 
easing  off  the  demand  for  sophisticated  foods.  A  con- 
dition exists  in  Montclair  which  is  common  to  all  com- 
munities, and  the  problem  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  local  inspector  of  health.  Merchants  have  the  legal 
right  under  our  national  food  laws  to  sell  many  vari- 
eties of  drugged  and  filled  food  products  provided  the 
latter  are  not  misbranded,  are  properly  labeled,  or,  if 
they  are  foods  within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  they 
must  bear  the  somewhat  misleading  phrase :  "Guaran- 
teed under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  Suppose  a  dealer 
has  a  shelf  filled  with  such  foods.  This  array  of  greed 
and  debasement  has  ample  legal  protection,  and  though 
the  local  Board  of  Health  might  be  convinced  of  the 
absolute  unfitness  of  these  foods  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, yet  to  seize  them  or  to  bring  an  injunction  against 
their  sale  might  involve  the  community  in  a  wrangling, 
expensive  lawsuit.  Says  the  inspector :  "We  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  remove  from  the  shelves  of  every  store 
in  Montclair  those  articles  which  we  believe  are  not  fit 
products  for  human  food,  yet  we  have  not  the  legal 
right  to  do  so,  as  the  law  is  mostly  on  the  other  side." 
A  bit  of  reflection  will  show  that  the  inspector  was  not 
far  from  the  truth,  that  the  Federal  law  as  it  now 
stands  does  not  stop  adulteration,  but  rather  legalizes 
it  and  protects  it  by  making  it  necessary  to  name  the 
adulterant  in  the  original  package.  It  is  not  a  law  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

Even  while  these  facts  are  patent  enough  to  every- 
one, no  board  of  health  need  despair  nor  fold  its  hands 
and  say :  "Mine  enemies  have  triumphed  over  me."  For 
yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  Federal  law 
has  helped  the  consumer  up  to  the  point  of  making  cor- 
rect labeling  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  consumer  must 
be  educated  to  read  labels  intelligently.  The  Board  of 
Health,  through  its  collection  of  local  package  goods, 
can  give  its  constituents  much  information  on  this  neg- 
lected art.  Let  all  kinds  of  labels  be  shown — the  square 
and  honest  label,  the  hypocritical  label,  the  ambiguous 
label,  the  lying  label.    Collect,  classify,  and  the  public 
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will  flock  to  read,  and,  having  read,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  profit  by  the  instruction  received.  The 
following  tentative  form  of  agreement,  emanating  from 
the  Board  of  Health,  when  signed  by  the  leading  gro- 
cers, has  a  tonic  effect : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  grocers  and  provision  dealers 

of   ,  believing  that  the  use  of  food  legally  or 

otherwise  adulterated,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  ourselves  and  our  patrons,  hereby  agree 
to  give  preference  to,  and  handle,  only  those  products 
which  are  free  from  such  contamination." 

This  or  a  similar  form  of  agreement  has  in  the  past 
been  found  to  give  a  momentum  to  the  local  pure-food 
campaign  which  brings  about  far-reaching  results  for 
the  public  good. 

A  periodical  bulletin,  containing  the  names  of  those 
firms  whose  stocks  after  careful  inspection  are  found 
to  measure  up  to  this  standard,  is  of  tremendous  inter- 
est which  is  more  than  local. 


SCORING  FOR  PURITY 

TT  HAS  been  suggested  by  one  ardent  supporter  of  the 
pure-food  cause  that  the  Board  of  Health  might  easily 
invent  some  system  of  numerical  score,  giving  ten  or 
one  hundred  points  as  the  highest  rating  based  upon 
freedom  from  adulterated  or  misbranded  stock.  Bake- 
shops  are  frequently  scored  in  this  manner  on  the  basis 
of  cleanliness.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  how  they 
would  score  if  marked  upon  the  purity  of  their  products. 

Back  of  the  Board  of  Health  stand  the  State  and 
Federal  inspectors,  almost  always  ready  on  suggestion 
to  perform  their  sometimes  unpleasant  duties.  The 
efficacy  of  any  board  is  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  prosecutions  it  brings  into  the  courts,  but  rather  by 
the  success  it  attains  in  kindly  stimulating  those  under 
its  immediate  jurisdiction  to  a  higher  plane  of  attain- 
ment. Any  health  organization  which  is  willing  to  put 
earnest  thought  into  the  matter  should  lie  able  to  devise 
other  means  of  helpful  cooperation  or  even  competition. 

Here  stands  the  consumer,  the  careful  housewife,  the 
father,  and  the  children,  all  of  whom  have  a  very  vital 
place  in  this  most  noble  cause.  The  Board  of  Health 
may  aid  by  precept,  but  the  consumer  must  aid  by 
example.  The  three  links  in  this  chain  are  initiative, 
education,  application.  Break  any  one  of  them,  and 
you  hopelessly  cripple  your  campaign.  There  is  a  grip- 
ping interest  in  this  Montclair  idea.  All  honor  to  the 
several  forces  which  are  working  in  unison  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  local  food  situation  to  a  higher  level 
than  it  has  ever  before  attained. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries   to   Professor  L.   B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 

Some  Common  Terms  Defined 

What  is  the  difference  between  "evaporated"  and 
"condensed"  milk?  What  do  these  words  mean?  What 
are  their  common  adulterants?  What  is  "sterilized" 
and  "pasteurized"  milk? — J.  H.  R.,  Massachusetts. 

The  United  States  standards  of  purity  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  Sec- 
tion i  B,  a  6 : 

"Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  is  milk  from  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated, 
and  contains  not  less  than  twenty-eight  (28)  per  cent 
of  milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
and  five-tenths  (27.5)  per  cent  is  milk  fat." 

These  products  are  practically  free  from  adulteration. 
Some  States  require  the  label  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  added  in  order  that  the  product  shall 
equal  the  standard  whole  milk. 

Sterilized  milk  is  "milk  that  has  been  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  or  higher  for  a  length  of 
time  sufficient  to  kill  all  organisms  present."  Pasteur- 
ized milk  is  milk  that  has  "been  heated  below  the  boil- 
ing point,  but  sufficient  to  kill  most  of  the  active  organ- 
isms present,  and  immediately  cooled  to  500  F.  or  lower." 

Concerning  Cereal  Coffees 

Will  you  please  tell  us  if  Old  Grist  Mill  Wheat  Coffee 
is  pure?   Also  Postum? — E.  D.,  Florida. 

The  correct  name  for  the  first  product  is  "Old  Grist 
Mill,  a  substitute  for  coffee,  a  mixture."  The  makers 
have  nothing  to  conceal,  for  the  composition  is  plainly 
stated  on  the  side  of  the  package.  This  is  a  case  of 
"Read  the  Label."  The  latter  product  contains  no  cof- 
fee. It  is  a  cereal  compound  made  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  molasses.       (Concluded  on  page  30) 
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Memories  of  the  Players 


A A  .MIDNIGHT  HOUR,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, about  thirty  years  ago,  a  genial  company 
was  assembled  in  the  quaint  parlor  of  an  old 
mansion  in  Boston  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  who  have  graced  our  stage.  Afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances  had  occurred,  amid  general  acclama- 
tion, to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
professional  appearance,  and  the  purpose  of  that  mid- 
night assemblage  was  to  crown  a  brilliant  occasion  of 
public  rejoicing  with  a  private  testimonial  of  affectionate 
friendship.  The  actor  was  William  Warren.  A  commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  the  leader,  had  been  designated  to 
present  to  Warren  a  loving  cup,  the  gift  of  five  eminent 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  make  the  presentation  speech  and  to  read  a 
poem  which  I  had  written,  expressive  not  simply  of  my 
admiration  for  the  actor  and  the  man  but  of  the  affec- 
tion with  which  Warren  was  universally  regarded.  The 
lines  at  the  head  of  the  article  are  taken  from  that 
poem,  and  they  truly  describe  the  remarkable  person  to 
whom  they  relate. 

The  loving  cup  which  T  then  and  thus  delivered— a 
beautiful  work  of  art— bears  this  inscription: 

To 

i©tlltam  J©arren 

On  the  Completion  of  His  Fiftieth  Year 
Upon  the  Stage 
October  27,  1882 
From 

Joseph  Jefferson  John  McCullough 
Edwin  Booth  Lawrence  Barrett 

Mary  Anderson 

The  scene  of  the  ceremonial  of  presentation  was  a 
house  which,  I  believe,  is  still  standing  in  Bulfinch 
Place,  at  that  time  a  peaceful  street,  seemingly  seques- 
tered, although  situated  in  almost  the  center  of  the  old 
Puritan  city.  It  was  No.  2,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Miss  Amelia  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  decorous  and  dig- 
nified of  elderly  maiden  ladies.  Lodging  could  be  ob- 
tained there  by  actors,  particularly  those  of  domestic 
taste— Miss  Fisher  being  herself  a  member  of  the  thea- 
trical family  of  that  name,  though  not  an  actress— and 
the  place  was  a  favorite  abode  of  votaries  of  "the 
profession."  Many  eminent  players,  dead  and  gone 
now,  have  studied  and  feasted  and  slept  beneath  Miss 
Fisher's  roof. 

George  Honey,  the  fine  English  comedian  (the 
original  performer  of  Eccles,  in  "Caste"),  who  once 
lodged  there,  told  me  that  no  one  but  Warren  was 
permitted  to  have  a  latchkey,  that  every  lodger  was 
expected  to  be  in  by  midnight,  and  that  the  landlady 
would  sit  up.  in  the  hall,  to  admit  those  who  came  home 
late.  "When  I  could  not  get  in  till  after  twelve,"  he 
added.  "I  preferred,  after  once  arriving  late,  to  go 
to  a  hotel  rather  than  meet  her  gaze."  But  it  was 
a  cozy,  comfortable,  charming  retreat,  and  those  sur- 
vivors of  old  times  who  knew  it  well  remember  it 
with  great  pleasure. 

RESPONDING  "iN  FITTING  TERMS*' 

AS  I  RECALL  the  incidents  of  the  presentation  I  can 
almost  see  Warren  as  he  then  appeared,  sitting  at 
the  table  in  Miss  Fisher's  parlor — his  earnest,  whimsical 
face  slightly  twitching  with  emotion — and  slowly  turn- 


By    WILLIAM  WINTER 

"/  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends.  " 

IV. — William  Warren 

Sweet,  tender,  playful,  thoughtful,  droll, 
His  gentle  genius  still  has  made 

Mirth's  Perfect  sunshine  in  the  soul, 
And  pity's  shade! 

ing  the  silver  cup  from  side  to  side,  while  his  friendly 
guests  waited  for  his  reply.  I  afterward  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  the  comedian  was  "much  affected"  by 
the  tribute  from  leaders  of  the  stage  and  by  my  speech 
and  poem,  and  that  "he  responded  with  emotion,  in 
fitting  terms."  Affected  he  was,  and  very  deeply,  and 
his  agitation  manifested  itself  in  the  pallor  of  hiscoun- 
tenance  and  the  tremor  of  his  voice.  His  response  was 
characteristic  and  directly  to  the  point.  He  looked  at 
the  company  and  then  at  Miss  Fisher,  and  after  a  pause 
he  said  to  her : 
"You  better  fill 
As  Herr  Weigel      this     with     cham-  As  Sir  Peter 

in  "My  Son"  pagne  and  pass  it  Teazle,  a  role  in 
—  an  example  of      round";     and     he  which  he  was 

his  versatility  ^    no     more.  unrivaled 

Among  his  hearers 
that    night  were 
the  brilliant  comedian  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  great 
Young  Mirabel   of  his  day,  and   that  other  brilliant 
comedian,  then  a  youth,  John  B.  Mason. 

That  Bulfinch  Place  lodging  house  was  interesting  in 
itself  as  well  as  for  its  many  theatrical  associations.  The 
Colonial  style  of  finish,  the  low  ceilings,  the  neat  apart- 
ments, the  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  invested  it  with, 
a  peculiar  character,  quaint  and  attractive.  I  first  went 
there  in  company  with  Wallace  Thaxter,  a  well-known 
and  widely  popular  Bostonian  of  long  ago,  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  "The  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,"  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Farren,  who  was  acting  at  the 
Museum  in  such  plays  as  "Fazio"  and  "Lucrezia  Borgia," 
and  who  (forgotten  now!)  was  for  a  time  the  queen 
of  many  hearts— mine  included.  The  supper  at  that 
house,  after  the  play,  was  one  of  the  charming  features 
for  its  inhabitants— with  Warren,  wearing  a  long,  loose 
linen  coat  over  his  evening  dress,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  enlivening  the  feast  with  his  kindly  humor.  The 
actor  was  in  his  element  then— never  a  poser,  but  that 
rare  and  delightful  being  who  combines  spontaneous 
piquancy  with  intrinsic  goodness,  geniality  with  wit, 
perfect  simplicity  with  superior  mental  powers,  and  pos- 
sesses that  fine  art  of  conversation  which  consists  in 
making  others  talk  well  and,  instinctively,  knowing  when 
to  listen  and  when  to  speak.  Jefferson,  Wallack,  Daven- 
port, Adams,  Couldock,  Florence,  Rowe,  Clarke,  Fechter, 
and  more  lights  of  the  stage  were  often  seated  at  that 
festal  board,  and  great  was  the  mirth  which  prevailed 
there ;  but  we  have  no  "Noctcs  Ambrosianse,"  and  it  has 
all  gone  up  the  chimney. 

BIRTH  AM)  FIRST  APPEARANCE 

"tTfAKkKN  was  born  at  No.  12  (now  712)  Sansom 
vv    Street,  Philadelphia,  on  November  27,  1812.  His 
parents  destined  him  to  mercantile  occupation,  but  his 
father  became  unfortunate  and  poor,  and,  dying,  left 
his  widow  and  children  in  poverty.    Friends  thereupon 
organized,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Warren,  a  theatrical 
performance,   which   occurred   at   the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  October  27, 
18.32,  and  (.11  that  occasion  William  Warren, 
then  in  his  twentieth  year,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  acting  Young  Norval,  in 
the  Rev.  John  Home's  tragedy  of  "Douglas" — 
at  that  time  an  exceedingly  popular  play.  His 
acting  was  esteemed  remarkably  good,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  discard  the  occupation  of 
a  cletk  and  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
stage.    For  several  years  thereafter  he  led  the 
life  of  a  roving  actor,  obtaining  employment  wherever 
he  could  find  it,  but  ultimately  he  settled  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  became  the  favorite  comedian  of  the  day  at 
the  Eagle  Theatre,  managed  by  John  Rice,  afterward 
Mayor  of  Chicago.    There  he  remained  till  1846,  when 
he  removed  to  Boston,  appearing  as  Billy  Lackaday  in 
"Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  October  5  that  year,  at  the 
Howard  Athena-urn,  under  the  management  of  lames 
H.  Hackett — once  so  widely  celebrated  for  his  splendid 
personation  of  Falstaff.    At  the  Howard  he  acted  for 
twenty  weeks,  but  in  August,  1847,  he  joined  the  stock- 
company  of  the  Boston  Museum,  and  with  that  house 
he  was  associated,  except  for  one  season,  until  nearly  the 
end  of  his  life.    He  died  at  his  Bulfinch  Place  lodging— 
which  had  long  been  his  home  and  very  dear  to  him — on 
September  21,  1888,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 


Among  "actors  of  the  old  school,"  as  they  are  cailed— 
sometimes  in  that  spirit  of  derisive  contempt  which 
springs  from  ignorance  and  levity— there  was  a  sen- 
timent of  profound  respect,  not  to  say  reverence,  for 
the  art  of  acting,  such  as  is  not  prevalent  among  actors 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  known,  for  example,  of  the 
first  Joseph  Jefferson,  renowned  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Philadelphia  stage  (he  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
Joseph  Jefferson  eminent  in  our  time),  that,  holding  his 
profession  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  maintained,  as  to 
acting,  such  a  dignified  reserve  that  no  conversation 
about  theatrical  matters  was  permitted  at  his  table  or  in 
his  family  circle.  He  was  a  great  actor  and  he  pursued 
his  calling  with  a  conscientious  zeal  and  a  severity  of 
decorum  befitting  the  most  serious  duty  and  the  most 
influential  social  station.  Much  the  same  austerity  was 
characteristic  of  that  fine  comedian  and  noble  gentle- 
man, John  Gilbert,  to  whom  acting  was  a  learned  pro- 
fession and  the  stage  not  less  sacred  than  the  pulpit. 

HIS  RICH  AND  VARIED  REPERTORY 

YX/ILLIAM  WARREX  also  was  "an  actor  of  the  old 
school"— a  typical  figure,  representative  of  all  that 
was  most  admirable  in  the  theatre  of  the  past  and  exem- 
plary of  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  theatre  of  the 
present— and  that  is  why  he  should  be  commemorated 
for  professional  emulation  and  present  public  remem- 
brance and  regard.    He  was  reticent,  dignified,  cour- 
teously formal  in  social  intercourse,  faithful  to  every 
duty,  and  scrupulously  correct  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  there  was  in  his  acting  a  peculiar  charm  of  person- 
ality, a  union  of  intellect,  temperament,  character,  humor, 
taste,  and  seemingly  spontaneous  art,  which  made  it 
exceedingly  delightful.    In  my  young  days,  in  Boston 
( and  I  believe  the  public  attitude  never  changed  toward 
him),  everybody  knew  Warren  as  an  actor,  and  every- 
body loved  him,  alike  as  an  actor  and  a  man.    His  pro- 
fessional career  extended  through  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty-one  years,  ending  on  May  12,  1883,  when,  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  he  made  his  last  appearance, 
acting  Eccles.    In  the  course  of  those  years  he 
acted  all  the  current  parts  of  importance  in  the 
lines  of  old  men,  low  comedy,  and  eccentric 
comedy,  and  also  many  parts  in  farce.  His 
repertory  was  rich  in  parts  of  the  Shake- 
spearean drama.    He  was  the  best  Touchstone 
of  his  professional  period — wise,  quaint,  and 
philosophical,  behind  the  smile  and  the  jest; 
admirable    as     Polonius;    incomparable  as 
Dogberry;    proficient    in    every    respect  as 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  Sir  Andrew  Aguechcek,  and  Autol- 
ycus.    In  the  comedy  of  manners,  signified  by  such 
parts  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Lord  Ogleby,  he  was  un- 
rivaled, except  by  John  Gilbert.     His  versatility  was 
amazing:  he  was  equally  fine  as  Triplet,  Michonet,  and 
Jesse  Rural,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Pangloss,  Eccles, 
and  Batkins,  on  the  other.    He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year  when  he  died  ;  he  has  been  dead  twenty-two  years; 
and  it  is  nut  likely  that  many  persons  are  extant  who  I 
possess  distinct  recollection  of  what  his  acting  was  when 
he  was  in  his  prime.    Many  playgoers  now  living,  how- 
ever, have  seen  kindred  art,  and  have  not  forgotten  it, 
in  the  acting  of  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson— who  was  sec- 
ond cousin  to  him.    Among  the  well-known  actors  of 
the  present  period,  moreover,  there  are  two  comedians, 
Goodwin  and  Mason,  who,  in  their  novitiate,  acted  in  the 
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same  company  with  him  and  had  experience  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  in  some  respects  they  indicate  his  style — 
Mason,  the  best  and  foremost  comedian  of  our  stage  at 
this  time,  approaching  nearer  to  Warren,  and  being,  in- 
deed, at  times  startling  in  resemblance  to  him,  not  only 
in  style  but  in  voice  and  aspect. 

GOOD  HUMOR  OF  TRUE  WIT 

WARREN  might  easily  have  assumed  the  position  of 
a  star  and  made  the  customary  annual  round  of 
the  theatres  of  America.  His  repertory  was  prodigious, 
comprising  more  than  six  hundred  parts.  He  could  have 
selected  about  a  dozen  of  them,  and  with  a  judiciously 
organized  company  could  have  prospered  everywhere. 
Once,  in  1864,  he  left  the  Boston  Museum  and  made  a 
professional  tour,  but  he  did  not  like  the  travel  and  the 
unsettled  way  of  life,  and  he  gladly  returned  to  his  old 
quarters  and  his  customary  routine.  A  less  ambitious 
actor — considering  his  extraordinary  ability — I  have  not 
known. 

His  modesty  and  gentleness,  furthermore,  were  un- 
usual, and  they  made  him  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  companions.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody.  I  re- 
member that  an  actor  from  England,  named  Nelson, 
was  introduced  at  the  Museum  to  play  one  of  the  parts 
in  which  Warren  had  previously  appeared  and  been  cor- 
dially approved,  and  that  Warren,  who  had  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  performance,  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of 
it;  whereupon  he  smiled  and  jocosely  said:  "I  don't 
think  it  was  one  of  Nelson's  victories." 

Some  persons,  even  though  the  fundamental  basis  of 
their  minds  is  grave,  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  seeing 
human  life  at  a  comic  angle  and  of  expressing  their 
impressions  with  instant  felicity  in  amusing  phrases. 
When  the  learned  Dr.  Parr  said  to  the  learned  Dr.  Por- 
son :  "My  opinion  of  you,  sir,  is  very  contemptible!"  the 
learned  Dr.  Porson  promptly  replied :  "Sir,  I  never  knew 
an  opinion  of  yours  that  was  not!"  Porson's  rejoinder 
has  the  celerity  of  wit  but  not  its  desirable  urbanity. 
Warren's  wit,  instantaneous  and  felicitous,  was  never 
caustic.  He  possessed  in  perfection  the  faculty  of 
piquant  repartee ;  he  was  a  capital  story  teller ;  he 
never  uttered  a  witticism  or  told  a  story  that  was  not 
exactly  apposite  to  some  immediate  remark  or  occur- 
rence; and,  like  Jefferson,  he  was  comically  apt  in  his 
droll  comments  on  passing  events.  Once,  in  a  town  of 
the  Far  West,  he  chanced  to  be  aroused  by  a  disturbance 
in  the  night,  caused  by  a  sudden  freshet.  A  torrent 
was  pouring  through  the  street,  and  Warren,  as  he 
stood,  with  other  spectators  at  a  hotel  window,  gazing 
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on  the  pluvial  tumult,  heard  a  voice  crying :  "My 
mother!  She's  gone — she's  gone!"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"she  must  have  gone  by  water!"  When  Jefferson  first 
went  to  Boston,  acting  Acres,  in  his  freely  adapted  and 
condensed  (and  much  improved)  version  of  Sheridan's 
comedy,  Warren  attended  the  performance.  "Did  you 
see  Jefferson  in  'The  Rivals'?"  an  acquaintance  after- 
ward asked  him.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "'The  Rivals' — with 
Sheridan  more  than  twenty  miles  away  !" 

Many  pious  persons  believe  that  the  statement  "God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  that  amaz- 
ingly clever,  hypocritical  clergyman  and  deplorable  sin- 
ner, the  whimsical  Laurence  Sterne.  Miss  Fisher  was 
pious,  and  great  was  her  consternation  when,  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly cold  night,  the  comedian,  returning  from  the 
Museum  after  a  performance  there,  entered  his  lodging 
with  the  remark:  "I  wish  they  would  put  a  shorn  lamb 
at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Park  Streets."  Warren's 
customary  homeward  walk  from  the  Museum  was  up- 
hill through  Park  Street  and  so  downward  to  Bulfinch 
Place  ;  and  persons  acquainted  with  Boston  are  well  aware 
of  the  icy  blast  which,  in  wintry  weather,  often  sweeps 
over  the  Common  and  the  region  called  the  Back  Bay. 

HIS  DREAD  OF  DEATH 

WARREN  was  scrupulously  correct  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  but  once  in  a  while  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  introduce  "a  gag."  Thus,  in  the  play 
of  "The  Drunkard" — a  favorite  in  Museum  days — when 
he  was  on  the  scene  with  Middleton,  and  that  reformed 
inebriate,  mournfully  moralizing,  had  exclaimed  :  "There 
is  the  old  elm  where  I  slipped  and  fell,"  Warren  gravely 
remarked  :  "That  must  have  been  a  slippery  elm."  He 
did  not  like  the  experience  of  growing  old — and,  in- 
deed, with  slight  exception,  age  is  querulous,  selfish,  and 
exacting.  On  hearing  a  certain  wine  extolled  as  excel- 
lent because  very  old,  "I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "that  age 
improves  anything." 

His  death  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  brain  op- 
pressed by  weight  of  years. 

Warren  dreaded  death  and  customarily  avoided  men- 
tion of  it.  He  happened  to  be  standing  in  front  of 
King's  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Court 
Streets,  when  the  imposing  funeral  train  of  Senator 
Henry  Wilson  was  passing  that  point,  and  a  lad,  who 
knew  him  by  sight,  suddenly  accosted  him,  saying:  "It's 
great,  ain't  it?  But,  say,  it  ain't  anything  to  what  we'll 
do  for  you,  Mr.  Warren,  when  yon  die !"  Warren  told 
that  incident  to  Jefferson,  with  lively  disgust,  and  Jef- 


ferson,  in  whom  the  love  of  fun  was  irrepressible,  told 
it  to  me,  with  lively  delight. 

In  December,  1894,  various  articles  of  personal  prop- 
erty that  had  been  owned  by  Warren  were  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  in  Boston,  at  which  time  his  writing  desk 
was  "knocked  down"  for  $4.65,  his  wardrobe  for  $2.12, 
his  bedstead  for  $1.30,  his  clock  for  70  cents,  and  his 
water  pitcher  for  15  cents.  The  silver  loving  cup,  of 
which  1  have  recorded  and  described  the  presentation 
to  Warren,  escaped  that  ignominious  clearance,  having 
been  bequeathed  by  him  to  Jefferson.  By  that  actor  it 
was  given  to  the  Players,  and  it  now  reposes  among  their 
treasures,  in  the  opulent  club  house  given  to  that  organi- 
zation by  Edwin  Booth.  The  first  toast  ever  drunk 
under  that  roof — "To  the  Players,  Perpetual  Pros- 
perity"— was  quaffed  from  that  cup  and  from  the  drink- 
ing flagon  of  the  elder  Booth  on  the  night  of  occupa- 
tion, December  31,  1888. 

APPEARANCES  ARE  DECEPTIVE 

AS  A  young  man  Warren  was  remarkably  proficient 
*■  in  boxing,  and  his  proficiency  was  backed  by  uncom- 
mon physical  strength.  His  appearance,  however,  then  and 
at  all  times,  was  that  of  a  fastidious  person,  of  amiable 
and  gentle  disposition.  He  was  of  a  little  more  than 
medium  stature,  his  figure  was  thin,  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  of  a  calm  and  sweet  expression,  his  garments  were 
always  scrupulously  neat  and  fine,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
completely  pacific.  Such  men,  by  their  mere  presence, 
sometimes  incite  the  active  hostility  of  natural  ple- 
beians. 

Once,  while  waiting  in  front  of  a  railway  station 
in  a  town  in  western  New  York,  Warren  thus  be- 
came an  object  of  animosity  to  a  burly  vulgarian  who 
was  swaggering  on  the  platform,  and  who,  after  venting 
his  spite  in  impudent  remarks,  which  obtained  no  notice, 
roughly  jostled  the  actor,  thinking  thereby  to  amuse  cer- 
tain of  the  bystanders  of  his  own  kind.  The  effect  of 
his  insolence  was  not  what  he  had  expected,  for  War- 
ren instantly  struck  him  a  blow  which  hurled  him  heels 
over  head  and  knocked  him  senseless;  and  this  without 
the  least  apparent  excitement  or  effort. 

In  early  life  Warren  was  improvident,  but  a  good 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  afterward  a  prominent 
banker  in  Boston,  persuaded  him  to  invest  a  small  sum 
of  money,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  and  the  investment 
proving  fortunate  he  was  encouraged  in  the  habit  of 
thrift.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  sometimes  saw  him  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  offices  in  State  Street,  which  then 
was,  and  which  continues  to  be,  the  Wall  Street  of  Bos- 
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Confessions  of  a  Spiritualist 

A  Narrative  for  the  Credulous,  Told  by  One  Who  Learned  the  Ease  of  Trickery 


A FEW  hundred  people  will  writhe  in  righteous 
indignation  when  this  article  meets  their  bewil- 
dered and  astonished  gaze — people  who  have 
been  duped,  fooled,  played  with,  and  made  the  victim  of 
a  capricious  youth  with  a  fertile  and  vivid  imagination. 

I  may  as  well  at  the  very  beginning  confess  that  I  am 
the  guilty  person — that  I  am  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrages,  for  outrages  they  surely  are.  I  confess, 
mainly,  that  similar  mockeries  may  be  nipped  in  the 
bud  and  intelligent  people  awakened  to  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  their  situation. 

As  you  read,  draw  from  my  account  a  parallel,  a 
comparison  with  the  founding  of  a  variety  of  cults. 
Draw  on  your  imagination  and  see  whether  there  is 
not  an  explanation  here  for  the  multitude  of  fanatic 
societies  which  are  springing  up  about  us  everywhere 
every'  day. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
whole  affair  was  absolutely  unpremeditated.  It  arose 
from  circumstances.  Had  I  been  at  home,  reading,  as 
I  intended,  this  would  have  been  one  of  those  myriads 
of  things  that  never  happen.  One  tiny  incident,  a  mo- 
ment out  of  my  life,  one  chance  in  ten  million,  roused 
me  to  a  fraud  I  would  never  have  dreamed  about.  This 
suggested  another  and  another,  and  before  I  knew  it  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  following  that  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. Like  all  other  things,  it  was  harder  to  stop 
than  to  start.  It  became  a  habit.  Besides,  the  sensa- 
tions and  adventures  were  so  delightful  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  end  them* 

How  will  I  break  the  news?  How  can  I  make  myself 
understood  from  the  very  beginning? 

AN  INNOCENT  BEGINNING 

'  I  AHE  start  of  it  all  was  some  four  years  ago. 

*  It  began  in  the  most  innocent  manner.  Men  of  my 
acquaintance  had  been  reading  about  spiritualism  and 
wondering  at  the  marvels  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  numerous  mediums  of  the  hour.  They  even  went 
to  seances  at  a  near-by  spiritualist  church,  and  all 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  toward  becoming  converts  to  the 
movement. 

They  were  mightily  impressed,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  subject  would  break  in  upon  our  conversation. 
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I  was  the  thorn  in  this  company  of  roses,  however,  and 
was  loud  in  my  ridicule  of  the  entire  propaganda. 
They  would  tell  of  wonderful  miracles  and  I  would 
reward  them  with  q  laugh  ;  they  would  rave  of  super- 
natural performances  for  which  1  would  give  the  most 
commonplace  natural  explanation.  While  they  would 
talk  with  bated  breath,  I  would  chuckle  and  smile,  and 
too  often  unceremoniously  fling  jests  at  their  favorite 
notions  in  a  manner  that  roused  them  to  anger. 

It  had  been  planned  to  hold  an  amateur  seance  in  our 
own  rooms.  "This,"  they  said,  "will  surely  convince 
you,  where  you  might  well  doubt  in  a  professional  test. 
Here  is  no  hidden  machinery.  Here  are  no  paid  con- 
federates. For  would  we  try  to  fool  ourselves?  We 
are  all  sincere."  And  they  were.  "Any  results  that  are 
received  must  surely  be  authentic." 

THE  TAPPING  (  ODE 

AT  FIRST  1  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
performance.  But  they  argued  and  called  me  stub- 
born, narrow-minded.  This  I  minded  not.  All  people  ap- 
pear prejudiced  to  those  who  think  differently  from  them- 
selves. But  then  they  begged  me,  as  a  favor  to  join 
them  in  order  to  complete  the  ring,  as  an  even  number 
of  persons  was  more  desirable.    I  finally  consented. 

Now  this  is  what  we  did,  and  is  a  true  description  c-i 
a  seance  as  generally  given  by  the  elect  of  the  move- 
ment. 

We  all  sat  about  a  heavy  table,  our  hands  on  it, 
palms  down.  The  head  of  the  board,  who  appeared  to 
be  spokesman,  declared  that  all  were  to  keep  silent — 
that  if  a  spirit  were  present  he  would  give  his  message 
through  the  table.  That  is,  messages  were  alleged  to 
come  by  the  table  lifting  from  the  ground  and  tapping 
back  upon  it,  each  bang  to  signify  a  letter — for  instance, 
"a"  is  represented  by  one  tap ;  "1)"  by  two,  and  so  on. 
The  word  "at"  would  be  given  by  1-20;  "boy"  by  2-15-25. 
"Yes"  and  "no,"  which  are  used  most,  often  are  covered 
by  three  taps  and  two.  And  that  is  all  there  was  and 
is  to  the  code,  words  and  sentences  being  banged  out 
by  visiting  spirits  in  this  way.  How  it  was  determined 
no  man  knows,  but  as  it  was  said  to  be  the  simplest 


method  of  communication  between  the  two  worlds  we 
used  it. 

Even  though  I  had  agreed  to  join  the  circle,  I  could 
not  but  feel,  as  most  of  my  readers  probably  do,  that 
the  entire  affair  was  a  huge  jbke.  I  looked  at  their  sol- 
emn faces  and  burst  into  laughter.  I  listened  to  their 
fervid  exhortations  and  interrupted  with  supposedly 
funny  remarks.  Greatly  exercised,  they  insisted  that  I 
keep  silence,  for,  they  said,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
spirits  to  accomplish  their  work,  as  the  slightest  sound 
or  lack  of  concentration  hindered  them. 

So  I  obeyed.  But  it  was  done  less  to  be  convinced 
than  to  convince  my  friends  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  and  as  I  was  thinking  for  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  these  so-called  spiritualistic  messages,  I  began 
to  wonder  how  I  might  work  them  by  fraud. 

At  first  appearances  it  looked  impossible  for  any  one 
person  to  lift  the  table.  Put  your  hands,  palms  down, 
on  a  heavy  table  and  try  for  yourself.  It  seems  as 
though  it  couldn't  be  done,  doesn't  it?  No  strength  can 
be  put  into  the  hands,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  pull, 
lift,  or  push  from  the  elbows,  as  that  would  be  visible 
to  the  others.  The  legs  or  feet  cannot  be  brought  into 
use,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  board.  And 
yet  the  table  moves.  So  it  does  in  hundreds  of  similar 
"circles,"  to  the  wonderment  of  Hyslop's  and  other 
psychic  research  societies. 

SPELLING  TO  MYSELF 

AS  I  pondered,  the  minutes  flew  past,  with  the  silence 
growing  more  and  more  tense.  I  took  a  deep  breath 
— a  sigh — as  one  is  apt  to  do  after  a  long  strain,  and  as 
I  did  so  I  was  surprised  to  note  the  table  rise  under 
my  hands.  For  the  moment  I  was  mystified — yes, 
frightened. 

"Ah,  some  one  is  here  at  last,"  said  one  of  the  boys 
in  a  sepulchral  undertone  that  betrayed  the  deep  re- 
ligious fervor  he  felt. 

And  for  the  second  I  was  almost  inclined  to  believe 
him. 

Again  the  room  assumed  its  unearthly  silence,  and  I 
wondered  whether  I  could  repeat  the  experiment.  I 
drew  in  a  deep  breath,  and  again  the  table  tipped  up 
and  down. 
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One  of  the  men  asked  huskily:  "Who  is  here?  Will 
you  please  spell  your  name  and  give  us  a  message?" 

I  was  about  to  say  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  was 
promptly  hushed  and  told  to  refrain  from  my  sacri- 
legious utterances  or  I  would  spoil  the  control.  At 
this  I  determined  to  have  some  amusement  at  their  ex- 
pense. I  forget  just  what  was  done,  but  with  great 
difficulty  I  think  it  was  the  name  "Jones"  1  spelled. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  the  "interlocutor"  said,  "this  gentleman 
refuses  to  believe  the  authenticity  of  this  message. 
Present  us  some  facts  that  even  he  may  go  away  from 
here  believing." 

"Mr.  Isaacson  is  wrong,"  1  spelled  to  myself  through 
the  table. 

"See,"  they  said.    "Do  you  hear  that  ?" 

DEMIGODS   AT   MY   BECK   AND  CALL 

T  BECAME  bold,  and  soon  had  that  piece  of  furniture 
rocking  like  a  hobbyhorse.  It  was  quite  easy,  too. 
There  is  a  sort  of  electric  current  that  runs  through 
human  bodies,  and  when  manipulated  by  one  of  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  mind  can  be  controlled  and  made 
to  rock  the  table.  1  have  since  tried  it  alone,  but 
have  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  an  ease  of  position 
and  budge  it  an  inch,  but  in  a  circle  of  people  it  was 
comparatively  easy. 

All  the  while  bints  were  being  passed  to  me  that  now 
surely  I  ought  to  believe — yes,  believe  in  my  own  joke. 

The  messages  I  gave  them  were  positively  puerile. 
"Go  to  the  door !"  "Turn  the  light  lower !"  "Harry, 
change  seats  with  John!"  But  as  the  process  was  slow 
and  the  interest  intense,  the  time  flew  amazingly,  and 
midnight  was  upon  us  before  we  realized  it  was  yet  ten 
o'clock. 

When  we  arose  I  was  anxious  to  tell  them  just  what 
I  had  done — to  prove  to  them  how  simple  it  was  to  play 
with  their  credulity — but  they  would  allow  me  no  op- 
portunity— left  everything  so  wide  open  that  I  just  had 
to  step  in.  They  asked  me  if  I  were  not  now  surely  con- 
vinced; asked  me  to  admit  that  this  was  the  most  won- 
derful exhibition  I  had  ever  seen;  asked  me  to  become 
a  convert.  Then  it  was  that  I  feigned  to  believe  some 
one  in  our  midst  had  moved  the  table  himself.  That 
provoked  them  and  they  told  me  I  was  a  stubborn,  very 
stubborn,  fellow. 

The  following  night  they  made  me  join  them  again, 
and  this  time  I  soon  had  the  table  under  perfect  control, 
but  the  paradox  of  the  matter  was  this:  I,  fooling 
them,  was  the  one  they  were  trying  to  convince.  My 
fraud  was  the  argument  they  used  to  prove  its  truth- 
fulness to  me.  They  would  have  me  examine  their 
chairs,  look  to  see  that  their  feet  or  legs  were  not 
touching  the  table,  showing  me  how  it  was  utterly- 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  do  it  by  trickery.  So, 
to  give  a  semblance  of  "giving  in,"  I  admitted  that 
it  did  look  very  mysterious ;  that  I  could  no  longer 
explain  the  phenomena  with  natural  explanations. 
But,  I  would  argue,  it  was  not  supernatural — it  was 
electricity. 

"How,"  they  would  say,  "can  you  bring  forth  that 
statement  when  you  know  electricity  from  various 
bodies  cannot  concentrate  and  culminate  into  sensible, 
tangible  messages?" 

And  I  would  shrug  my  shoulders  and  concede  that  I 
could  not  understand  or  explain — which  they  claimed  as 
a  great  victory.  But,  nevertheless,  I  continued  "boss-- 
ing"  the  moving-man  job. 


The  seances  became  more  and  more  frequent.  And 
as  they  did,  my  daring  increased  and  my  imagina- 
tion took  broader  flights.  Wonderful  were  the  sup- 
posed spirits  who  visited  us.  Astonishing  were  the 
stories  they  told.  I  was  as  a  resourceful  stage  manager 
with  two  worlds  under  my  control,  with  the  great  of 
every  age  at  my  beck  and  call.  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  the 
showman,  displayed  the  "Wild  Man  from  Borneo,"  but 
he  never  offered  such  attractions  as  I. 

Henry  Y1TI  of  England  told  us  why  he  rid  himself 
of  his  various  wives. 

Cleopatra  gave  us  an  authentic  account  of  her  death. 

William  Shakespeare  forever  cleared  the  Bacon  con- 
troversy. 

Michelangelo  told  of  bis  favorite  American  artist  (he 
was  at  the  table  at  the  time). 

An  unpronounceable  Italian  disclosed  the  name  of 
Detective  Petrosino's  murderer  (it  was  the  month  when 
the  mystery  reached  the  zenith  of  public  interest). 

Henry  George  graciously  gave  some  hints  on  politics 
and  the  single  tax  to  a  member  of  our  ring  who  aspired 
to  office. 

George  Washington  came  on  his  birthday  to  express 
bis  admiration  at  America's  improvements. 

Oliver  Cromwell  denounced  the  political  plutocrats 
and  demagogues. 

Cicero  deplored  the  degeneration  of  modern  oratory. 

Good  King  Arthur  was  sorry  to  see  our  table  was 
not  round. 

Many  were  the  thrills  we  experienced,  and,  strange 
to  say,  most  of  the  messages  and  ideas  were  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  moment.  Often  I  would  start  something 
in  a  rambling  sort  of  way,  not  knowing  where  my  words 
would  take  me,  and  a  sudden  thought  would  strike  me 
that  would  send  the  cold  shivers  up  my  own  back  as 
I  wondered  at  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  guests. 

THE  EASE  OF  TRICKERY 

SOMETIMES,  when  I  was  away  from  my  friends, 
^  they  would  attempt  to  have  a  seance  all  their  own — but 
naturally,  the  results  would  rarely  show  anything.  So  it 
was  that  I  came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  wonderful  me- 
dium. The  skeptic  had  become  the  all-powerful. 
Among  all  my  friends  and  their  friends  the  report 
spread,  and  my  reputation  came  to  be  of  no  mean  quality. 
I  would  be  introduced  to  some  one,  and  at  the  mention 
of  my  name,  be  would  exclaim  delightedly :  "Oh,  yes, 
you're  the  one  who  gets  those  unusual  spiritual  mes- 
sages I've  heard  so  much  about." 

Only  last  summer,  while  stopping  at  a  Massachu- 
setts town,  I  met  an  effusive  young  lady  from  the  ex- 
treme West  who  had  been  corresponding  with  one  of 
my  enthusiasts,  and,  when  she  learned  who  I  was,  went 
into  rhapsodies. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  letters  from  men  and 
women  asking  me  to  explain  my  "divine"  supernatural 
power. 

Is  it  not  natural,  then,  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point, that  I  could  not  help  the  further  things  I  did? 
When  I  visited  friends  I  would  be  forced  to  tell  them 
some  of  my  anecdotes.  To  this  gaping,  marveling 
crowd  I  would  discourse  on  my  adventures,  always  aver- 

The  head  of  the  board  declared  that  all  were  to  keep 
silent — that  if  a  spirit  were  present  he  would 
give  his  message  through  the  table 


ring  that  I  had  less  to  do  with  them  than  my  circle. 
Indeed,  I  would  say  that  spiritualism  had  little  to  do 
with  the  happenings — that  something  else  was  the  cause. 
Nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  people  would  immediately 
start  to  argue  me  into  believing. 

It  is  really  a  shame  that  people  are  so  credulous.  But 
for  this  I  would  not  have  been  dragged  into  the  trickery. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  part  about  it  is  that  the  more  in- 
telligent the  person,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  believe. 
The  professional  folks  are  the  most  easily  convinced. 
For  instance,  I  have  found  it  harder  to  gain  ground 
with  a  bricklayer  than  with  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

1  CALL  UPON  CHARLES  DICKENS 

TN  ALL  this  time  I  have  never  received  one  cent  for 
*  anything  in  this  line,  nor  have  1  desired  to  do  so.  It 
has  simply  been  the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  unusual 
aspect,  which  has  kept  me  in  it.  If  the  people  like  to 
be  fooled,  we  like  also  to  fool  them.  On  the  whole,  but 
little  of  my  time  has  been  occupied — one  or  two  even- 
ings a  week  having  been  taken.  However,  in  that  brief 
time  there  were  always  brought  forth  enough  to  keep 
the  minds  of  all  the  cult  saturated  with  the  mysteries 
of  wonderful  adventures. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  odd  how  luck  has  always  been 
with  me.  Without  it,  I  believe  I  would  have  been 
tripped  up  or  discovered  long  ago.  Coincidences  have 
piled  up  all  about  me  and  aided  me  in  many  tight  places. 
I  could  tell  you  stories  that,  if  spoken  without  the 
previous  exposition  here  given,  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end  like  the  good  old  "ghost"  stories  you 
used  to  hear  by  the  flaming  log  fires,  as  the  lights 
burned  low  and  your  blood  ran  cold.  As  it  is  now, 
read  them  and  smile. 

The  one  incident  that  made  the  biggest  impression  • 
on  the  folks  who  heard  about   it  was  the  "Dickens 
Episode,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  known.    It  is  the  affair 
of  which  I  am  most  proud. 

One  evening  I  felt  uncompromisingly  dull,  and  no 
plan  of  procedure  had  been  laid  out.  Ideas  would  not 
come,  and  the  long  wait  for  something  to  sprout  caused 
all  to  become  very  impatient. 

A  rather  select  gathering  had  arrived,  and  my  repu- 
tation as  a  medium  was  apt  to  fall,  unless  I  maintained 
the  record  I  had  made  for  myself.  I  spelled  out  the 
name  Charles  Dickens. 

When  the  name  Dickens  was  spelled,  there  was  great 
excitement  around  the  board — and  immediately  there 
was  a  request  to  know  if  he  bad  a  message  for  anyone 
in  particular.  There  was  no  one  there  whom  I  would  so 
honor  as  to  even  make  him  think  that  the  great  writer 
would  condescend  to  speak  to  him.  It  almost  was  as 
though  the  spirit  really  awaited,  so  I  spelled  my  own 
name  and  told  the  message  to  myself. 

Then  I  had  to  appear  mightily  amazed  and  wondrous 
that  he  should  come  to  one  so  humble  as  I.  As  I  was 
planning  what  to  say,  and  as  I  said  it.  all  the  while  I 
was  playing  the  double  role — that  of  an  embarrassed  and 
modest  person ;  almost  coquettishly  dropping  my  head 
and  staring  astonished  as  the  message  progressed.  This 
is  the  way  the  plot  went :  « 

"Take  the  Broadway  Subway  to  the  very  end  of  the 
line — 245th  Street,  which  is  opposite  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 
Thereabouts  you  will  find  a  woman — Kate  Harris  by 
name.  Go  to  her;  ask  her  to  tell  you  her  life  history. 
By  what  means  you  do  this  is  your  own  problem.  But 
get  the  tale.    It  will  give  you  a  wonderful  plot  for  a 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  Undesirable 


By    ROBERT    J.  PEARSALL 


Illustrated   by    W.  T.  Benda 


IHE  service  is 
like  marriage," 
said  Sergeant 
Nichols  ;  "it's  the  making 
of  one  man  and  the 
breaking  of  another,  and 
the  devil  and  all  uncer- 
tain which  it'll  be.  Take 
the  case  of  Fluffy  Gobal. 

"He  came  to  Camp 
Dewey  from  Bremerton, 
along  with  a  bunch  of 
other  half-drilled  gum 
boots.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  marine  corps  was  short  of  men,  and  was  tak- 
ing on  everything  that  wore  trousers,  but  even  at  that 
the  recruiting  party  sure  had  a  grouch  against  the  Gov- 
ernment when  they  passed  him.  It  was  like  robbing 
an  orphan  asylum  and  a  home  for  the  helpless  all 
in  one. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  his  age — he  was  eighteen — nor 
his  size — he  was  short  and  square  built  and  awkward — 
as  it  was  his  mental  attitude,  so  to  speak.  He  was  the 
most  self-effacing  mortal  I  ever  saw.  He  seemed  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  only  mission  in 
life  was  to  be  kicked  around,  and  he  gave  that  impres- 
sion to  everybody  he  met.  You  know  the  signs — scared 
eyes  and  a  sickly  smile  and  a  half-hearted,  mincing 
step,  like  he  was  afraid  of  taking  a  man's  stride. 

"Now  soldiers  ain't  the  most  gentle  creatures  in  the 
world,  speaking  in  general ;  and  for  simon-pure  mean- 
ness, one  to  the  other,  a  recruit  camp's  got  everything 
else  in  the  service  beat.  There's  several  reasons  for 
this,  all  of  them  good,  and  none  of  them  matter  much. 
From  the  first  day  in  camp  Gobal's  life  must've  been  a 
torture  to  him.  He  was  bawled  out  at  drill  and  jeered 
at  mess,  and,  from  reveille  to  taps,  anyone  that  had  a 
grouch  or  a  bit  of  wit  or  a  practical  joke  that  it  wasn't 
quite  safe  to  spring  on  a  man  who  would  fight  worked 
it  off  on  Gobal. 

"At  first  I  felt  sorry  for  him ;  but  it's  hard  to  feel 
sorry  for  a  coward,  and  a  coward  Gobal  certainly  was. 
I  remember  something  that  happened  about  a  week 
after  he  came  to  camp  that  convinced  me  of  that. 

"IT  WAS  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  was  scrubbing 

-1  clothes  on  the  wash  bench.  Pretty  soon  Gobal  came 
sidling  up  with  a  bucket  and  ki-yi  brush,  and  started 
to  work  at  the  corner  of-  the  bench,  as  far  away  from 
me  as  he  could  get.  He  took  an  O.  D.  shirt  out  of  his 
bucket,  and  spread  it  out  on  the  bench,  and,  like  most 
rookies,  began  to  scrub  away  with  the  ki-yi  fit  to  tear 
the  cloth  to  bits.  I  walked  over  to  him  and  began  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  extra  gentlelike. 

"  'Do  you  think,'  I  said,  'that  the  Government's  paying 
for  shirts  for  you  to  wear  out  that  way?  One  of  them's 
supposed  to  last  two  years.  That  brush's  good  enough 
for  khaki,  but  you  want  to  wash  olive  drab  with  your 
hands — like  this.  And  don't  be  sparing  of  the  soap ; 
there's  plenty  more  in  the  canteen.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  in  his  scared  way,  and  began  to 
rub  away  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 

"I  studied  him  for  a  minute,  undecided,  but  minded 
to  give  him  some  good  advice.  'See  here,'  I  said. 
'How  long've  you  been  in  the  service?' 

"  'Three  months,'  he  answered. 

"  'Isn't  that  long  enough  to  learn  that  you  hadn't 
ought  to  say  'sir'  to  a  sergeant?' 
"  'Yes.' 

"'Well,  what  do  you  want  to  say  it  for?' 
"  'I  forgot,'  he  said. 

"  'Forgot  nothing  !  Other  fellows  don't  forget.  Now 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
You're  afraid,  afraid  of  me,  afraid  of  the  rest.  Ain't 
that  so?' 

"I  wanted  to  make  him  mad  so  I  could  talk  to  him 
straight;  but  I  couldn't.  He  did  look  a  little  ashamed, 
but  that  was  all. 

"  'Hang  it,  man,'  I  said,  'wake  up !  I  say  you're 
afraid,  and  you  grin.  Why  don't  you  wallop  me  in  the 
jaw?  And  if  your  fist  ain't  big  enough,  use  your  scrub- 
bing brush.  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  did  that  once 
all  this  baiting  of  you'd  stop?' 

'"LJE  LOOKED  up  at  that,  half  alive.   'Would  it?'  he 
*■  asked. 

"  'Of  course  it  would.  The  fellows  spit  on  you  and 
rub  it  in  because  they  find  it's  safe.  Why  don't  they 
do  it  to  anyone  else?  Wallop  the  next  man  that  tries 
it— hard.    That'll  end  it.' 

"He  had  braced  up  now,  his  shoulders  back  and  his 
head  up ;  but  still  I  didn't  like  the  look  in  his  eyes. 
T — will,'  he  said,  but  it  was  only  half  a  promise. 

"  'Do  it,  then,'  I  told  him,  and  went  back  to  my  work. 

"A  moment  later  I  saw  his  shoulders  slink  forward 
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again,  and  the  old  hangdog  look  come  into  his  face. 
I  followed  his  eyes,  and  saw  what  was  the  matter. 
Jimmy  Reilly,  one  of  his  worst  tormentors,  was  coming 
toward  us,  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  his  arm.  Gobal  be- 
gan to  pick  up  his  own  duds,  which  were  only  half 
washed,  and  shove  them  into  his  bucket.  As  Reilly 
came  up  he  slouched  away  to  the  rinsing  tank. 

"From  that  day  I  washed  my  hands  of  him.  What 
was  the  use?  A  coward  is  a  coward,  or  so  I  figured, 
and  the  sooner  the  fellows  got  together  and  made  him 
beat  it,  the  better  it'd  be  for  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
service. 

"That  was  what  it  settled  down  to,  finally.  The 
officers  got  him  on  their  black  books,  and  never  a  day 
passed  but  he  got  a  wigging  from  them.  The  noncoms 
grew  tired  of  trying  to  teach  him  how  to  drill,  and  in- 
formed him  time  and  again  just  how  many  railroads 
led  out  of  San  Diego,  and  how  far  his  next  pay  day 
would  carry  him.  And  the  privates,  of  course,  chimed 
in,  partly  on  general  principles  and  partly  on  the  im- 
pression— which  was  true — that  a  man  of  his  character 
and  appearance  was  a  real  disgrace  to  the  uniform 
every  time  he  went  on  liberty. 

"T)UT  some  men  won't  desert,  no  matter  how  hard 
they're  pressed.  Gobal  seemed  such  a  man.  Al- 
though the  first  sergeant  called  him  up  on  pay-day 
morning  and  told  him  he  had  forty-eight  hours'  liberty, 
so  he  could  be  sure  of  a  good  start,  he  was  back  in  camp 
by  taps. 

"The  next  Sunday  morning,  just  after  reveille,  when 
the  men  were  coming  in  from  their  all-night  liberty, 
I  heard  some  one  cursing  and  carrying  on  most  amazing 
just  outside  my  tent.  I  went  to  the  flap,  and  it  was 
Corporal  Rankins  and  Fluffy  Gobal. 

"  'Don't  tell  me  you  didn't,'  cried  Rankins,  in  a  voice 
that  carried  all  over  the  camp.  'I  saw  you,  I  tell  you. 
And  the  civilian  said  the  same  thing.  You  was  beg- 
ging just  outside  the  Golden  Lion,  and  you  sneaked 
away  when  you  saw  me  coming  up.  You  told  him  you 
were  hungry,  that  you  didn't  get  enough  to  eat  in  camp. 
Good  for  you  you  beat  it.  I'd've  smashed  you,  as  I'm 
going  to  smash  you  now.' 

"Rankins  pulled  back  and  swung  at  Gobal,  but  Gobal 
grinned  and  started  to  run.    Run,  mind  you ! 

"Rankins  started  after  him,  but  I  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  'Nothing  like  that  goes,'  I  said.  'If  what  you 
say's  true,'  and  I  wasn't  any  too  sure  of  it,  for  Rankins 
was  a  big  four  flusher  and  a  handshaker,  and  got  his 
stripes  by  dog  robbing  for  the  adjutant,  'there's  another 
way  of  settling  it.  You  be  up  to  office  hours  this 
morning,  Gobal,  and  you  too,  Rankins,  and  you  can  tell 
your  story  to  the  colonel.  It's  a  matter  involving  the 
honor  of  the  camp,'  I  says,  'and  can't  be  settled  by 
beating  anybody  up.  And  the  rest  of  you  men  go  to 
your  tents  and  get  ready  for  troop.' 

"It  came  out  at  office  hours  that  Rankins  didn't  have 
any  real  evidence  against  Gobal.  He  only  had  the 
civilian's  word  for  it,  and  he  couldn't  locate  the  civilian. 
And,  of  course,  Gobal  denied  it.  But  the  colonel  sized 
Gobal  up  as  he  stood  there,  shrinking  and  shaking  and 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  asked  a  few  questions  about 
him,  and  heard  nothing  good,  and  then  says : 

"  'Private  Gobal,  you  don't  get  along  very  well  in  the 
service,  do  you?' 

"  'No,  sir,'  said  Gobal. 

"  'I've  heard  of  you  before.  I'm  not  going  to  hold 
this  charge  against  you,  for  it  can't  be  proven.  But, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  don't  believe 
you're  suited  to  the  marine  corps.    I'm  going  to  recom- 


mend you  for  an  undesirable  discharge,  and  until  action 
is  taken  I'll  excuse  you  from  drill  and  guard  duty. 
Captain,  you  can  find  some  police  work  for  him  to  do 
around  the  camp,  can't  you?' 

"  'Plenty  of  it,  sir,'  said  the  company  commander. 

"  'Well,  put  him  to  it.  And  he's  restricted  to  camp 
until  discharge.    Next !' 

"So  Gobal  was  .rated  captain  of  the  head,  which 
means  company  flunky,  and  the  fellows  would  jeer 
at  him  as  he  was  doing  their  dirty  work,  and  ask  him 
if  he  was  getting  enough  to  eat  nowadays.  He  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  at  mess  formation,  and  the 
mess  sergeant  used  to  instruct  the  cook  to  give  him  a 
double  ration,  and  then  stand  over  him  and  make  him 
eat  it  all.  No  one  spoke  to  him  except  to  abuse  him 
or  make  sport  of  him.  But  of  course  he  deserved  all 
he  got,  and  more,  that  is,  if  the  story  told  by  Rankins 
was  true. 

"I  was  doing  duty  at  that  time  as  coach  on  the  rifle 
range.  A  few  days  after  Gobal's  recommendation  for 
discharge  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  in  the  detail  sent 
out  for  instruction.  It  looked  like  a  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion to  me,  but  it  seemed  that  strict  orders  had  been 
given  to  get  the  firing  records  of  every  man  in  the 
command,  and  the  first  sergeant  wasn't  taking  any 
chances. 

"When  Gobal  came  up  to  the  firing  point,  the  men 
standing  behind  began  to  poke  fun  at  him,  as  usual, 
but  I  shut  them  up,  sharp.  A  man  can't  shoot  when 
he's  rattled,  and  I  was  after  as  high  an  average  record 
as  possible,  though  the  Lord  knows  I  hadn't  any  hopes 
of  getting  much  more  than  a  string  of  swabos  out  of 
Gobal. 

"We  were  on  the  two  hundred  yard  firing  point.  I 
lay  down  and  fired  a  few  shots  with  his  rifle,  moving 
the  wind  gauge  and  rear  sight  until  I  got  on  the  bull's- 
eye  and  stayed  there.  Then  I  handed  it  to  him,  fixed 
the  sling  on  his  arm,  and  showed  him  the  proper  prone 
position. 

"  'There's  your  zero  for  this  range,'  I  told  him. 
'Now  if  you  hold  your  rifle  so  the  bull's-eye  rests  on 
top  of  the  front  sight  and  'the  front  sight's  square  in 
the  middle  of  the  peep,  like  you've  been  taught  at  aim- 
ing and  sighting  drill,  and  you  pull  your  trigger  slow 
and  easy  so's  not  to  jerk  off  the  target,  you  can't  miss.' 
Which  sounds  easy,  but  isn't. 

"/^  OBAL  settled  down  into  his  aim,  and  I  saw  one 
thing,  that  he  was  most  remarkably  steady.  Then 
his  rifle  popped,  and  a  big  white  disk  came  up  and  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  bull's-eye. 

"  'Good,'  I  told  him,  though  thinking  it  was  more'n 
likely  an  accident.    'Now  do  that  again.' 

"He  did,  and  three  more  times.  And  while  he  was 
doing  it,  the  funniest  surprised,  interested,  half-proud 
expression  came  over  his  face  !   He  looked  almost  human. 

"But  it  was  too  good  to  last.  The  sixth  shot  was  a 
high  three.  The  next  was  a  left  miss.  And  then  came 
three  more  that  did  much  damage  to  the  landscape,  but 
never  touched  the  target. 

"The  rest  of  the  bunch,  that  had  been  mighty  quiet 
while  he  was  making  his  first  five  shots,  began  to 
laugh  now.  But  I  piped  them  down.  I'd  seen  men 
shoot  like  Gobal  before,  and  knew  what  it  meant. 

"When  we  got  back  to  three  hundred  yards,  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  happened  again.  Gobal  made 
four  fives,  then  a  four,  and  then  he  went  wild. 

Gobal  took  a  long  time  with  his  next  shot — changed  his  windage 
and  elevation  twice  before  he  was  satisfied 
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"'What  seems  to  be  the  matter?'  I  asked  him  on  his 
seventh  shot. 

"  'I  don't  know.  It  gets  blurred  and  far  away,  and 
when  I  settle  where  it  is  I  can't  hold  steady.  I'm  no 
good,  I  guess.'  He  grinned,  like  he  grinned  when 
Rankins  hit  at  him. 

"  'Forget  it,'  I  said,  half  mad.  'You're  no  good  be- 
cause you  think  you  ain't.  That'll  end  you  for  the  day. 
Go  to  camp  and  clean  your  rifle  out.  But  you  come  to 
my  tent  at  seven  to-night.  There'll  be  nobody  else 
there.    I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

"TJE  CAME  in  at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  left  at  tattoo. 
■*■  And  in  them  two  hours  I  guess  I  came  nearer 
,  getting  to  the  bottom  of  him  than  any  man  ever  had 
»  before. 

i  "He  told  me  a  little  of  his  history,  and  I  guessed  at 
the  rest.  It's  too  long  to  tell,  and  anyway  I'm  no  sob 
artist.  But  as  far  as  I  could  tell  he'd  simply  been  beaten 
and  kicked  around  all  his  life.  When  I  said  'Good!'  to 
him  that  afternoon,  I  imagine  it  was  the  first  word  of 
praise  he'd  ever  heard. 

"  'I'm  going  to  ask  you  one  question,'  I  said  after  a  bit. 
'Did  you  beg  of  that  civilian,  as  Corporal  Rankins  said?' 

"  'No,'  he  said,  but  you  could  see  he  didn't  expect  to 
be  believed.  'He  said  that  because  he's  got  it  in  for  me.' 

"To  this  day  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  telling  the 
truth  or  not — and  of  course  Rankins  was  a  corporal — 
but  from  what  happened  afterward  I'm  willing  to  give 
Gobal  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

"'Do  you  want  to  stay  in  the  service?'  I  asked. 

"  'If  I  could — make  good.    But — I'm  a  coward.' 

"  'You  see,  we'd  got  pretty  well  down  to  hard  pan.' 

"  'Well,  I  can't  promise  any- 
thing about  that,'  I  said.  'That's 
the  colonel's  business.  Mine  is 
to  make  rifle  shots.  If  you'll 
follow  my  orders,  I'll  make  you 
one  of  the  best  in  the  battalion, 
that  is,  if  your  discharge  don't 
get  here  too  soon.  It'll  mean 
hard  work  and  a  lot  of  badger- 
ing, but  no  more  for  you  than 
for  me.    Will  you  do  it?' 

"His  eyes  met  mine  squarely 
for  the  first  time.  They  looked 
rather  blurred  and  watery,  but 
there  was  something  else  in  the 
depths  of  them  besides  fear. 

"  'Do    you    really    believe  I 
can?'  he  asked. 

"  'I  do,'  I  said,  and  I  held  out 
my  hand. 

"He  looked  at  it  a  minute, 
and  then  took  it,  awkwardly, 
and  turned  and  went  out  of  the 
tent,  as  though  he  were  in  a 
hurry.  I  swear  I  believe  the 
blame  fool  was  crying. 

"The  next  day  we  started  in. 
I've  made  some  crack  shots  in 
my  day,  though  I  do  say  it  my- 
self, but  I'd  never  before  tackled 
such  material  as  Gobal.  He  had 
the  natural  gift  for  shooting, 
the  eye,  as  we  say,  and  that's 
something  few  people  have,  and 
something  that  you  can't  drill 
into  a  man  in  a  million  years, 
but  he  lacked  nerve  and  endur- 
ance and  judgment.  At  two 
hundred  yards,  under  good  con-  . 

ditions,  he'd  last  five  rounds ;  at  a  thousand  yards,  with 
a  hot  sun  and  a  mirage  and  a  dozen  eddies  of  wind 
whirling  between  him  and  the  butts,  he  might  stay  on 
the  target  two  shots,  if  some  one  found  his  windage 
and  elevation  for  him. 

"It  being  all  I  knew,  I  followed  the  instructions  laid 
down  in  firing  regulations  for  similar  cases,  only 
doubling  the  dose,  as  I  considered  the  case  needed  it. 
On  the  range  he  got  exactly  the  same  training  the 
rest  did;  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  have  played  favorites. 
But  at  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  fellows  were  lying 
on  their  bunks,  our  work  really  began. 

"T  STARTED  in  with  long  hikes  around  the  island, 
seven  or  eight  miles,  always  finishing  up  with  a  run 
and  a  cold  shower.  It  was  fun  to  see  him  the  first 
night  he  jumped  under  the  spray.  He  hated  it  like  a 
cat.  But  he  came  out  laughing,  the  first  time  I'd  ever 
heard  him. 

"We  kept  gradually  increasing  the  pace,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  we  were  making  the  whole  dis- 
tance at  a  dog  trot.  Then  I  began  to  throw  in  calis- 
thenics and  setting  up  exercises  to  no  end,  and  we 
didn't  dawdle  through  them  like  you  gum  boots  do, 
neither.  And  say,  you  ought  to've  seen  that  dub  grow, 
and  I  was  getting  a  lot  of  good  out  of  it  myself,  as  I 
knew  I  would.  Fact  is,  I'd  been  figuring  on  putting 
myself  through  just  such  training,  only  not  quite  so 
strenuous,  for  I  wanted  my  expert's  badge  that  year, 
and  you  can't  shoot  if  you're  loggy,  and  that's  a  remark 
that  it'd  pay  you  squad-room  marksmen  to  write  on 
your  rifle  butts. 

"Gobal's  fat  simply  melted,  and  the  muscles  began  to 
show  in  little  hard  knots  all  under  his  skin.  I  caught 
him  one  day  tensing  his  arm,  and  feeling  of  it.  and  I 
hoped  he  was  figuring  just  how  hard  he  could  hit  the 


next  man  that  tried  to  walk  over  him.  But  it  seemed 
I  was  mistaken,  for  that  very  afternoon  Rankins  got 
after  him  again. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  started.  I'd  been  in  the  quar- 
termaster's tent  to  get  a  section  of  cleaning  rod,  and 
was  just  coming  out  when  I  heard  Rankins's  voice. 

"  'Dig  that  ditch  right,  the  way  I  tell  you  to  do,  you 
whelp,'  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

"  'I  stepped  around  the  corner  of  the  tent.  There 
was  Gobal,  working  away  with  his  head  down,  digging 
a  drain,  while  Rankins,  who  happened  to  be  acting 
police  sergeant,  stood  over  him  and  abused  him. 

"It  got  my  goat,  but  I  decided,  on  second  thought, 
that  if  Gobal  was  willing  to  stand  it  I'd  not  interfere, 
for  there'd  been  altogether  too  many  jokes  passed  in 
the  camp  already  about  me  and  him.  I  was  just  turn- 
ing away  when  Rankins  said  something  else,  something 
that  insulted  me  about  as  much  as  it  did  Gobal. 

"T  WAITED  a  minute  to  see  how  Gobal  took  it,  for  it 
seemed  that  if  he  had  a  spark  of  manhood  he'd 
break  the  shovel  over  Rankins's  head.  But  he  just 
twitched  once,  and  then  went  on  working  without  say- 
ing a  word.  Then  I  stepped  out.  When  Rankins  saw 
me  he  turned  white. 

"  'I  happened  to  hear  what  you  said,  Rankins,'  I  said, 
quiet  as  I  could.    'You'll  fight,  I  suppose.' 

"He  began  to  shake  and  back  water,  like  the  bully  he 
was. 

"  'I  didn't  mean  it,  Sergeant,'  he  said.  'I  shouldn't 
have  said  it.    It  just  slipped — ' 

"'That  don't  go  with  me.  Will  you  fight  or  not?' 
"  'I  don't  want  to  fight  you.    You're  my  superior.' 


"  'Number  six,  a  five, '  yelled  the  scorer,  but  nobody  heard  him; 
we  were  all  crowding  around  the  two  men — they  fought  on" 

"  'Do  you  think  I'd  take  advantage  of  my  extra  stripe, 
as  you  would?  But  I  don't  believe  you've  got  a  fight  in 
you.    Take  that.' 

"With  that  I  slapped  him  on  the  face.  He  staggered 
and  clapped  a  hand  to  his  cheek. 

"  'Now  go,'  I  said.  'And  if  I  hear  any  more  of 
your  dog's  talk,  you'll  not  get  off  so  easy.  I'll  beat 
you  to  a  pulp,  and  then  take  you  up  to  the  colonel.' 

"He  turned  away,  and  left  me  alone  with  Gobal, 
who'd  started  digging  again,  the  old  begging  grin  that 
I  thought  he'd  got  rid  of  on  his  face. 

"I  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  most  as  mad  at  him 
as  I'd  been  at  Rankins.  And  then,  thought  I,  what  could 
I  expect?  He'd  admitted  himself  a  coward,  and  if  he 
wouldn't  take  up  an  insult  for  himself,  it  wasn't  to  be 
expected  he'd  take  up  one  for  me.  So  that  night  I 
went  to  his  tent — he  didn't  come  to  mine,  as  usual,  so 
it  showed  he  was  at  least  ashamed — and  took  him 
out  for  a  spin  and  exercise  and  instruction. 

"/~\NE  thing  I  couldn't  complain  of,  he  was  sure  im- 
proving  in  his  shooting.  He'd  taken  the  marks- 
man's course,  and  had  sixty-five  points  to  spare.  It  was 
just  as  I'd  thought ;  he  had  the  eye ;  what  he  needed  was 
endurance — endurance  of  nerve  and  muscle.  And  I  was 
giving  them  to  him. 

"And  interested !  Say,  he  thought  of  nothing  these 
days  but  trajectories  and  velocities  and  drifts  and  heat 
waves  and  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  like.  He  read 
everything  he  could  get  hold  of  on  the  subject,  and 
asked  me  questions  sometimes  that  put  me  up  a  tree. 
But  the  fact  of  the  kickout  he  had  coming  worried  him 
more  and  more. 


"  'Don't  you  think  that  if  I  keep  this  up,'  he  asked 
after  he'd  made  forty-nine  at  six  hundred  yards,  'they 
might  let  me  stay?' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  I  answered,  for  I  didn't  want  to  dis- 
courage him,  nor  yet  to  encourage  him,  for  there 
wasn't  a  chance  in  a  thousand  for  him,  and  he  hadn't 
any  business  in  the  service,  anyway.  But  I  couldn't 
help  wishing,  at  that  moment,  that  he  was  a  different 
make  of  a  man. 

"  'It's  the  first  thing  I've  ever  seen — that  I  could  do,' 
he  said,  lowlike. 

'"L_JE  COULD  sure  do  this.  He  made  sharpshooting 
easy,  and  was  second  high  man  on  the  expert's 
test.  He  beat  me  there,  for  I  just  qualified.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  training  we'd  taken  together,  I'm  pretty 
sure  I'd  have  fallen  down. 

"After  the  firing  was  over,  and  we'd  all  come  back  to 
camp,  I  saw  Gobal  cleaning  his  rifle.  He  handled  it 
gentle,  as  a  father  might  handle  a  baby.  When  he'd  got 
the  fouling  from  the  bore  and  the  dust  and  grime  from 
the  breech  and  bolt  and  stock,  he  wrapped  it  carefully  in 
a  strip  of  khaki  and  slung  it  under  his  bunk,  where  no- 
body but  himself  could  touch  it.  He  sure  thought  a  lot 
of  that  old  shooting  iron. 

"That  ended  our  regular  target  practice.  But  the 
doughboys  from  Fort  Rosecrans  had  challenged  us  to  a 
shooting  match,  and  the  colonel  issued  an  order  that  the 
experts  and  sharpshooters  hold  a  competition  to  select 
a  team  of  six  to  represent  Camp  Dewey.  There  was 
some  argument  as  to  whether  Gobal,  being  recom- 
mended for  discharge,  should  be  allowed  to  compete, 
but  the  colonel  finally  decided  in  his  favor,  with  the 
provision  that,  if  he  won  a  place, 
and  his  discharge  came  through 
from  Washington  before  the  day 
of  the  match,  he'd  have  to  retire 
in  favor  of  the  next  high  man. 

"A  good  many  of  the  fellows 
were  sore  at  this  decision,  and 
especially  Rankins.  He  was  an 
expert  rifleman,  too,  and  wanted 
to  make  the  team,  but  he 
couldn't  shoot  with  Gobal,  and 
knew  it.  And  the  way  it  turned 
out  near  drove  him  wild,  for  he 
was  seventh  high  man  and  Gobal 
was  third.  If  Gobal'd  been  off 
the  list,  Rankins  would've  been 
on  it,  and  the  sergeant's  chev- 
rons he'd  been  working  for  so 
hard  the  last  few  months 
would've  probably  been  a  lot 
nearer. 

"But  he  lost,  and  he  was  a 
bad  loser.  He  bellyached  that 
night  at  mes?  until  I  was  tired 
hearing  him.  'It's  an  outrage,' 
he  said,  so  loud  that  Gobal 
couldn't  help  hearing  him 
'Hasn't  Camp  Dewey  got  enough 
men  that  we  have  to  be  repre- 
sented by  an  Undesirable,  a 
sneaking,  begging,  cowardly  Un- 
desirable ?  He  can  shoot !  Shoot ! 
He  can  shoot  for  record,  but 
how  about  competition?  It  takes 
nerve  for  a  match — sand.  And 
he  hasn't  got  it.  Two  to  one 
he  falls  down.    Remember,  now.' 

"  'I'll  not  fall  down,'  piped  up 
Gobal,  in  a  scared  voice.  'I — ' 
"It  was*  about  as  astonishing  a  thing  to  hear  Gobal 
speak  up  for  himself  as  it  would  be  to  see  a  worm  get 
up  from  its  stomach  and  walk.  The  surprise  of  it  held 
Rankins  still  for  a  minute.  Then  he  tore  loose  a  string 
of  curses,  and  started  for  Gobal,  raving  mad. 

"What  he'd  have  done  I  don't  know,  nor  whether 
Gobal'd  have  defended  himself,  but  I  got  between  them. 
'Not  to-night,'  I  said.  'Wednesday  you  can  do  as  you 
like,  for  all  of  me.  But  to-morrow's  the  match,  and 
Gobal's  going  into  it  whole  and  sound,  if  I  have  to 
mount  guard  over  him  until  then.' 

"T  THINK  he  had  some  crazy  idea  of  crippling  Gobal, 
or  putting  him  out  of  commission  in  some  way,  so 
he  could  take  his  place  on  the  team. 

"Gobal  was  nervous  and  excitable  that  evening,  so  I 
took  him  out  for  a  long  hike,  and  made  him  stand  twice 
as  long  as  usual  under  the  cold  shower,  so's  to  make 
sure  he'd  go  to  sleep.  And  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I 
saw  him  stripped,  that  if  he  had  a  spirit  to  match  his 
body,  he'd  be  a  match  for  Rankins,  big  as  he  was.  It 
wasn't  much  like  the  pudgy  carcass  he'd  started  with  six 
weeks  before. 

"The  next  morning  the  colonel  had  the  six  members 
of  the  team  up  to  office  hours,  and  I,  being  official  coach, 
went  along.  He  gave  them  a  little  talk  about  doing 
their  best  for  the  honor  of  the  camp  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  wound  up  by  telling  them,  above  everything 
else,  to  play  fair,  win  or  lose.  For  of  course  there's  as 
much  chance  to  foul  in  a  shooting  contest  as  there  is  in 
football  or  prize  fighting,  maybe  more. 

"I  could  see  the  colonel  looked  kinda  doubtful  when 
his  eyes  fell  on  Gobal,  and  I  didn't  blame  him  much.  I 
was  doubtful  myself.  I  kept  thinking  of  what  Rankins 
had  said  the  night  before.  It  does  take  nerve  to  shoot 
in  an  interpost  match,  and  well  I  ( Continued  on  page  39) 
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band  plays ;  midafternoon  the  teams  knock 
off  for  tea.  We  wrought  a  revolution  in 
the  clubhouse.  Where  the  tea  tables  used 
to  stand,  "Doc"  Barrett,  the  trainer,  had 
established  his  rubbing  table;  all  about  lay 


King  Chance 

the  dunnage  of  uniforms,  bandages, 
gloves,  underwear,  left  where  two  dozen 
disorderly  young  Americans  had  dropped 
.them;  where  once  the  place  smelled  of 
orris  and  orange  pekoe,  it  smelled  now  of 
liniment  and  perspiration.  And  Doc  Bar- 
rett, working  expertly  over  young  legs 
and  torsos  built  like  Greek  marbles,  held 
forth  for  the  entertainment  of  whoever 
cared  to  listen. 

THE  DOC  AND  THE  PROF. 

1CAME  upon  him  one  afternoon  while 
the  late  comers  were  undressing. 
Birdie  Cree  lay  on  the  table,  his  olive  skin 
crinkling  under  Barrett's  grasp.  He  is  built 
for  mighty  effort,  this  young  university- 
bred  forester  who  plays  baseball  of  sum- 
mers. He  looks  plump  and  chunky  in  his 
clothes  and  powerful  in  his  skin.  His 
shoulders,  his  chest,  and  his  upper  arm 
seem  all  of  one  piece,  like  a  woman's 
kimono  sleeve.  On  a  bench  in  the  cor- 
ner, Sweeney  sat  in  the  altogether,  wait- 
ing his  turn.  His  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bodies  in  baseball ;  he  has  even  that 
long,  gently  curving  line  of  the  torso  and 
stomach  which  the  Greeks  put  into  their 
statues  of  youth,  and  which  is  almost  un- 
known to  this  age  of  overfeeding.  In  a 
corner  lay  Ford,  an  old  sweater  drawn 
over  his  shoulders.  One  of  the  young 
university  players  who  waited  beside 
Sweeney  must  have  been  saying  some- 
thing to  the  detriment  of  baseball  as  a 
profession,  for  Ford  and  Barrett  were 
delivering  a  joint  lecture. 

"Well,"  said  Ford,  "where  else  can  you 
break  in  and  start  for  eighteen  hundred 
a  year,  half  your  expenses  paid,  and  four 
months  off?  And  just  as  soon  as  a  re- 
cruit shows  he's  good  enough  to  be  car- 
ried, he  does  better  than  that.  If  he  isn't 
married,  he  ought  to  quit  his  first  season 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  good." 

"Sure,"  said  Doc  Barrett.  "And  look 
at  the  experience  you  get.  I  came  down 
to  Boston  once  with  a  college  professor — 
one  of  those  young  guys  about  thirty-two 
or  three  who  grow  whiskers  so  they'll 
look  wise  to  the  boys.  'I  wouldn't  like  to 
have  any  of  my  students  playing  profes- 
sional baseball,'  says  he.  I  sized  him  up 
for  what  he  was,  and  says  I  to  myself  : 
Til  bounce  a  couple  off  that  fellow.'  Tve 
had  no  regular  college  education,'  says  I, 
'bar  three  years  in  a  medical  school.  The 
late  President  Garfield  once  wanted  to 
stick  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pin  on  my  father, 
but  pa  was  too  tired  that  day.  Say,  what 
do  you  get  out  of  your  job,  anyhow? 
You  don't  make  over  two  thousand  a 
year,  and  you're  a  big-league  prof.  If 
you  were  a  big-league  ball  player  at  your 
age,  you'd  be  doing  twice  that.  You,  sit- 
ting behind  all  that  scenery  and  looking 
wise — what  do  you  know  about  the  world, 
anyhow?'  That's  right,"  concluded  Doc 
Barrett,  "he  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  world,  like  you  or  me  or  this  gentle- 
man here." 

"It's  got  it  a  mile  on  acting,"  said  Ford. 
"You  kick  about  traveling.  Do  you  know 
what  one-night  stands  are  like?  Broad- 
way's the  big  league  for  actors.  How 
many  actors  start  on  Broadway  for  eigh- 


teen hundred  and  road  expenses?  Steady, 
I  mean?  A  hundred  dollars  a  week  lis- 
tens all  right,  but  half  the  shows  close  in 
a  month,  and  then  where  are  you?" 

"Besides,"  added  Doc  Barrett,  finish- 
ing the  discussion,  "a  ball  player  don't 
have  to  think  of  anything  only  ball, 
but  an  actor  has  to  dress  swell  and 
be  handy  with  the  dolls." 

HARD  LUCK 

ALL  this  time  the  steady  grind  of 
early  training,  the  mere  mechanics 
of  the  game,  went  on  under  such  favor- 
ing skies  that  the  kinks  came  out  of  win- 
ter arms,  the  stiffness  out  of  stale  legs. 
The  Regulars  and  Yannigans  lined  up  for 
nine-inning  games,  with  pitchers  working 
four  and  five  innings  at  a  time;  then  the 
Yannigans,  and  afterward  the  Regulars, 
took  on  Jersey  City  for  a  series  of  those 
spring  matches  where  the  score  means 
nothing  and  the  form  of  individuals 
everything.  Early  in  this  process  came 
a  stroke  of  bad  luck.  As  all  the  baseball 
world  knows,  Chase  has  been  for  years 
the  Yankee  first  baseman.  None  ever 
fielded  first  base  like  Chase ;  he  is  the 
last  word.  His  only  rival  for  supreme 
honors  in  the  position  has  been  this  same 
peerless  leader,  Frank  Chance.  Now, 
after  a  year  lost  through  injuries,  an 
operation  for  blood  clot,  and  a  winter  of 
loafing  on  his  orange  farm,  comes  Chance 
to  the  Yankees,  determined  not  only  to 
manage  but  to  play.  Doubly  fortified  at 
first  base,  Chance  found  an  aching  void 
at  second ;  and  he  set  himself  to  train 
Chase  for  a  second  baseman.  However, 
Chase  is  left-handed.  A  great  advantage 
at  first,  that  is  a  corresponding  handi- 
cap at  second,  not  only  in  throwing,  but 
in  "tagging  your  man"  and  "blocking 
off."  Still,  Chase  has  the  fastest  pair  of 
hands  in  baseball;  "if  he  can't  do  it,  no 
left-hander  ever  can,"  said  Chance.  And 
Chase  went  to  second. 

Relying  on  his  speed,  he  began  by  play- 
ing the  bag  about  four  feet  deeper  than 
second  baseman  ever  tried  it  before.  In 
the  second  practice  game,  big  Harbison 
stole  and  made  a  long,  powerful  slide  to 
second.  Chase,  too  far  out,  had  to  spring 
for  the  ball.  They  went  down  together  in 
a  tangle  of  arms  and  legs,  and  Chase  did 
not  rise.  He  had  sprained  his  bad  right 
ankle.  For  a  fortnight  he  watched  prac- 
tice from  the  bluffs,  his  crutches  beside 
him. 

There  was  Chance  with  his  star,  in 
process  of  training  for  a  new  position,  his 
keystone  of  the  infield,  completely  out  of 
the  game.  Chance  tried  Derrick,  Connie 
Mack's  recruit  of  last  year,  at  second, 
shifted  him  to  a  permanent  berth  at  short, 
and  plugged  the  hole  with  "Pep"  Young, 
a  silent,  fiery  little  recruit  who  will  play 
big-league  baseball,  here  or  elsewhere,  as 
soon  as  he  corrects  some  minor  faults. 
But  coaching  on  inside  baseball  is  of  little 
avail  when  your  piston  rod  is  out  of  the 
machine ;  and  Chance  had  not  even  yet 
finished  with  his  silent,  acute  observation 
of  his  men,  their  dispositions  as  well  as 
their  motions.  He  was  still  watching,  his 
head  forward  as  though  resting  those  big 
muscles  of  his  back  neck,  his  mouth  half 
open — watching,  whether  he  sat  on  the 
bench  or  knocked  fungo  flies  to  the  out- 


Scout  Irwin  scouting 

field  or  waited  his  turn  in  the  rubbing 
room  or  took  a  hand  at  poker  in  the  hotel 
or  himself  covered  first  base.  He  has 
reached  that  stage  in  athletic  life  when 
the  wise  man  wastes  no  motions.  A  fly 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  best-liked  Soup  ever  made — 

Liked  best  by  the  most  people 
and  the  most-particular  people. 
The  most  tempting  and  whole- 
some of  soups ;  the  most  useful. 
Do  you  get  the  full  benefit  of 


You  know  how  good  it  is 
when  prepared  simply  with  hot 
water,  but  prepared  with  milk  or 
cream  it  is  even  more  delicious. 
You  can  serve  it  in  various  at- 
tractive ways  as  a  soup-course; 
and  combined  with  many  other 
simple  dishes  it  makes  them 
doubly  appetizing. 

Why  not  write  today  for  our  little 
free  booklet  which  describes  some  of 
these  inviting  combinations?  Enjoy  the 
full  variety •  of  satisfaction 
found  in  this  perfect  soup. 

21  kinds — 10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 


'I  cannot  stand  on  etiquette 
With   CampbeWs   Soup  so 
rare. 

And  so,  in  haste  to  get  a 
taste, 

I'm  standing  on  the  chair." 


Chicken-Gumbo  Mulligatawny 
(Okra)  Mutton  Broth 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


is 
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A  Gyroscopic  Speed  Gaug'* 


Master  Inventor's  Speedomehi 

To  Use  on  Modern  Cars 


Illustration  of 
Instrument 
about  three- 
fourths  actua 
size 


The  New  Jones  Model  75 

With  clock  and  electric  light 
attachment.  80-mile-per-hour 
speed  scale.  Season  mileage 
to  1 00.000  miles.  Trip  mileage 
to  100  miles.  Instantaneous 
trip  mileage  reset. 


Same,  without 
clock  and  $*7C 
Price,    /  O 


Mr.  Joseph  W.  Jones  invented  the 
original  Speedometer.  He  invented  the 
widely  sold  Disc  Record  you  use  on  your 
talking  machines ;  the  Electric  Horn;  the 
Jones  Autolog  Recording  Speedometer; 
and  forty-five  other  patented  articles. 

Mr.  Jones  has  never  produced  an  in- 
vention that  wasn't  a  wonderful  success. 

But  the  New  Jones  Speedometer  is  his 
master  effort.  He  has  printed  his  signa- 
ture on  the  dial  because  he  believes  it  the 
finest  thing  ever  built  to  show  speed. 

Learn  its  advantages.  Note  the  new 
features.  See  if  you  want  to  accept  any 
other. 

Trouble-proof  —  Accurate 
Easy  to  Read 

The  New  Jones  is  built  to  withstand  every 
test  that  a  motor  car  can  give  it.  It  em- 
bodies the  Jones  Unbreakable  Shaft  with 
the  Jones  Ball  Bearing  Improved  Swivel  Joint. 
The  Speed  and  Mileage  Figures  are  larger. 
The  Hand  moves  or  rests  without  any  vibra- 
tion. The  entire  Speed  Scale  is  stationary 
and  always  in  plain  view.  The  hand  alone 
moves,  like  the  hand  of  a  watch.  You  get 
the  right  speed  at  a  glance  in  this  manner,  just 
as  you  read  your  watch. 

Unaffected  by  Temperature 

No  Jones  has  ever  registered  wrongly 
because  of  varying  temperature.  No  inac- 
curacies— no  need  of  allowances  according  to 
changing  weather. 

To  prove  it  the  Jones  won  first  place  in 
tests  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Armour  In- 
stitute. Inaccuracies 
were   registered  of 
from  20  to  35%,  or 
13  to  I  7  miles  per 
hour.  But  the  Jones, 
at  all   speeds,  re- 


TUpk   Trmotc   AufrJrhrr      The  New  Jones  Model  125— the 
Tu  u      a     «  ^Ul010S      Last  Word  in  Motor  Car  Equipment 

1  he  Recording  speedometer 

The  Jones  "Gyroscope-Principle"  Speedometer  which  keeps  accurate  record  of  every  move- 
ment of  the  car,  telling  the  speed,  the  time  of  day,  the  time  the  car  stands  idle,  the  time  spent 
in  motion,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  ran  while  in  motion.  An  interesting  record  for  efficient 
chauffeurs  and  car  owners.  An  accountant  for  operating  expense  that  gives  many  sug- 
gestions for  cutting  down  upkeep. 

Your  Exchange  Opportunity 

Write  for  sample  chart,  detailed  explanation  and  our  exchange  proposition  by  which  we 
make  liberal  allowance  for  any  make  of  speedometer  in  exchange  for  the  Autolog.  We'll 
allow  full  list  price  in  exchange  for  any  Jones  instrument  which  is  new.  The  Autolog  (Re- 
cording Speedometer)  is  the  last  word  in  speed  indication,  the  latest  invention  of  Mr.  Jones. 
Chelsea  clock  movement  of  the  highest  quality  in  combination  with  60-mile-per-hour  $1  QC 
speed  scale  and  odometer.    Price  of  the  Autolog  complete  is  1 


mained  accurate.  Write  for  the  records,  pe 
what  they  show.  And  no  Jones  will  wt 
point  incorrectly  because  of  a  dynamo's  e£t 
That  fact  is  assured  by  the  Gyroscope  Prjc 
pie  on  which  it  acts. 

The  World's  Final 
Authority 

The  Jones  proved  its  leadership  in  a  2\ 
mile  test  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Clt 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  this  test,  laJ 
30  days,  1  5  different  speedometers  of  Arm 
can  and  foreign  make  competed  on  8  p«it 
to  show  their  abilities. 

The  Jones  won  first  prize  on  all  pdit: 
by  wide  margins.  And  this  club,  in  Eurw 
is  regarded  as  the  world's  final  authli 
on  matters  of  motor  car  supremacy, 
for  this  club's  detailed  report  showing  ■ 
the  Jones  Instrument  surpassed  all  the  otlU 

In  World-Wide  Use 

The  Jones  reputation  is  world-wide, 
the  Jones  is  used  on  the  world's  finest 
in  America  and  Europe. 

The  thousands  who  know  the  speedon 
facts,  who  want  the  actual  speed  in  all  weat 
always  choose  the  Jones. 

Jones  facts  shown  in  tests  won  the 
lowing    rulers    to    the  Jones  Speedom 
Don't  you  think  you  may  want  the  J< 
for  the  same  reasons  that  led  these  mer 
choose  it? 

The  King  of  England 
The  Emperor  of  Germany 
The  Czar  of  Russia 
The  King  of  Italy 
The  King  of  Spain 
The  King  of  Belgium 
The  King  of  Sweden 
The  King  of  Denmark 

and  hundreds  of  others,  who  can  buy 
best,  gauge  the  speed  of  their  cars  with 
Jones  just  as  the  thousands  of  Americ 
do  who  know  how  the  Jones  excels. 


Illustration 
about  one-third 
actual  size 


BRANCHES 

New  York,  Broadwayat76thSt.    New  Orleans, 
Boston,  109  Massachusetts  Av. 
Philadelphia,  1427  Vine  St. 
Chicago,  1430  Michigan  Av. 
Baltimore,  2 1 7  W.  Saratoga  St. 
Detroit,  872  Woodward  Av. 
Buffalo,  20  Goodrich  St. 
Pittsburgh,  5904  Penn  Av. 
Cleveland,  1845  Euclid  Av. 
Minneapolis,800HennepinAv. 
Atlanta,  35  North  Pryor  St. 

FOREIGN  AGENCIES -J.  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Mon& 
Toronto, Winnipeg. Vancouver ;  Marlct& Co. (London). j 
London;  Markt  &  Co..  Hamburg,  Milan, Vienna.  Barcel*  I 
A.  A.  Kampfraath  (Brussels)  Ltd..  Brussels.  Amsterc'1 
Severin  &Co.,  St.  Petersburg  ;  G.  Bruggemann.  Moscov''  I 
D.  Rose,  Paris ;  Wm.  D.  Easy  &  Co.,  Sydney.  Australia  ;  >'  I 
Tarrant  Motor  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia:  C.  EJHelvie,  »• 
nila,  P.  I.;  Adams,  Ltd.,Christchurch,N.Z.;  Markt  &  Schi« 
Co.,  Rio de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine;  M^* 
City,  Mexico ;  Habana,  Cuba ;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


Baronne  and  Perdido* 

Indianapolis, 

1201  State  Life  Bldg. 
Omaha,  1608  Harney  Si 
San  Francisco, 

1436  Van  Ness  PI. 
Los  Angeles.  408  W.Pi<* 
Portland,  Ore., 

71  North  Seventh  St. 
Seattle,  1 7 1 0  Broadway}! 
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PUB® 


of"  Nodern  Cotastrixciion,  ihe  Accuracy  of  which 
is  Unaffecied  hy  Dynamos,  Clima/te.,  Heart  otr  Cold 


The  Gyroscope  Principle 

The  Road  Spins  a  Gyroscope 


Direct  Road  Connection 

The  speed  indication  in  the  New  Jones 
omes  direct  from  the  road  itself — without 
ny  lapses,  without  any  bridging,  and  without 
ny  outside  conditions  affecting  it. 

"The  Speed  of  the  Road"  passing  under 
le  car  is  simply  transferred  to  a  gyroscope 
rhich  spins  inside  the  New  Jones  Speed- 
meter.    The  speed  of  that  gyroscopic  ring 

an  exact  reproduction  of  the  speed  of 
le  car.  Do  you  know  any  better  way  to 
low  speed  than  to  use  the  speed  itself? 

Fewest  Parts 

The  New  Jones  is  the  simplest  instrument. 

has  the  fewest  parts.  The  springs  used 
'e  of  a  high-grade,  specially-imported  steel, 
he  rotating  parts  are  mounted  on  imported 
all  bearings.  Fifty-eight  of  these  hardened 
eel  balls  are  used  in  each  instrument.  All 
irts  of  the  instrument,  except  these  balls, 
e  manufactured  in  our  own  shops,  of  the 
;ry  finest  materials.  All  parts  must  be  ac- 
lrate  to  1  - 1 0,000  part  of  an  inch.  And  in 
e  assembling  process,  each  part  is  fitted  by 
ind  to  gain  absolute  precision. 
1  Friction  in  the  New  Jones  is  practically 
liminated.  Thus  the  slightest  increase  or 
;crease  in  speed  transmits,  without  loss,  the 
lill  of  the  gyroscope  to  the  hand  of  the  speed 
idicator,  with  perfect  accuracy  throughout  the 
titire  scale  on  the  dial. 

Can  Any  Be  More  Durable? 

Can  you  imagine  a  speedometer  more 
jefully,  simply  or  strongly  made  ? 

Jones  Speedometers  have  served  for  twelve 
:ars  without  any  weakening  or  breaks.  On 
e  fifth  and  sixth  cars  after  years  of  hard  service 
d  Jones  are  now  pointing  to  the  exact  speed, 
nese  are  facts  voluntarily  given  by  owners, 
en  who  have  seen  them  outlast  five  cars. 


One  man  has  just  fitted  his  fifth  new  car 
with  the  Jones  Speedometer  he  used  on 
his  first.  He  has  never  adjusted  it,  never 
found  any  fault.  Don't  you  think  that  a 
durable  instrument  ? 

Tested  16  Times  For 
Perfection 

Though  the  New  Jones  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, as  far  as  the  number  of  parts  is 
concerned,  each  instrument  stays  six  months 
in  the  factory  before  it  is  ready  to  go  on  a 
car.  But  we  use  the  utmost  care.  We 
spend  twice  as  much  time  and  twice  as  much 
money  as  some  say  we  need  spend,  to  make 
every  part  perfection.  And  every  New  Jones 
runs  in  16  tests  to  prove  its  accuracy  beyond 
question.  It  must  agree  at  every  reading 
with  a  master  instrument.  No  outside  influ- 
ence can  impair  this  accuracy.  It  is  built  into 
the  New  Jones  to  stay. 

Get  These  Vital  Facts 

There  are  some  facts  of  vital  importance 
which  we  lack  space  to  cover  in  this  advertise- 
ment. They  are  facts  that  all  motorists  should 
know  whose  cars  are  used  the  year  'round. 
We  will  send  them  to  you  with  the  Jones 
catalog;  also  the  records  of  contest  and  trials 
in  which  the  Jones  has  won.  Don't  desig- 
nate to  car  makers  any  choice  of  a  speed- 
ometer for  your  new  car  until  you  know  what 
these  facts  demonstrate. 

You  want  the  speedometer  that  isn't 
affected  by  heat  or  cold  —  whose  accu- 
racy is  assured  in  all  weather.  You  want 
direct  readings  from  the  road — to  know 
the  speed  exactly.  You  want  the  New 
Jones  Speedometer.  Sooner  or  later  you 
must  find  this  out.  Find  it  out  now. 
The  catalog  tells.    Write  for  it. 


CHE  JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

roadway  at  76th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


No  matter  what  you  may  know  about  Speedometers,  you  should  specify 
Dne  for  your  new  car  until  you  know  the  New  Jones  in  detail — the  Speed- 
net  er  of  1913  for  1913  cars. 

Most  cars  are  now  used  the  year  Wound.  You  want  the  Speedometer 
^affected  by  temperature.  Most  cars  now  carry  dynamos.  The  Jones  is  the 
peedometer  to  use  on  such  cars. 

Any  motor  car  maker  will  put  on  the  New  Jones  if  you  specify  it  plainly, 
•gardless  of  what  he  may  list  in  his  catalog.  Examine  all  makes.  Let  the 
ie  you  deem  the  best  be  your  choice.  You  will  choose  the  New  Jones 
aeedometer  when  you  learn  all  the  vital  facts. 


y: 


OU  used  to  do  this 
with  a  pail  of  water 


The  faster  you  swung  the  pail  the  higher  it  rose. 
There  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
pail  from  the  ground  and  the  speed  of  its  revolutions. 
The  Gyroscopic  ring  in  the  New  Jones  revolves  at  an 
angle,  like  the  pail.  The  faster  this  gyroscope  revolves 
the  higher  the  lowest  edge  is  raised.  The  height  it  at- 
tains is  directly  related  to  the  speed  the  car  is  making 
for  the  ring  and  the  road  are  directly  connected.  The 
actual  speed  is  expressing  itself  in  this  ring's  revolutions. 
The  indicating  hand  is  directly  connected  with  this  "up 
and  down"  movement.  The  car,  the  gyroscope  and 
the  hand  move  together,  as  one.  Can  you  think  of  a 
way  any  less  direct  of  obtaining  such  accuracy  ? 


Illustration 
of  Instrument  about 
three-fourths  actual  size 


The  New  Jones  Model  60 

70  -  mile  -  per  -  hour  speed 
scale.  Season  mileage  to 
100,000  miles.  Trip  mile- 
age to  100  miles.  Instan- 
taneous trip  mileage  reset. 


Price . 


$60 


Sime,  with  clock  and  elec- 
tric light  addi-  $  |  f\f\ 
tional.    Price.       1 VFV 
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If  they  would  only 
make  ladies'  hose 
as  soft  as  these, 

what  a  demand  there  would  be  for 
them!  If  you  bought  pure  silk  socks 
at  two  or  three  times  the  price,  (hey 
would  not  feel  one  whit  softer  to  the 
feet  than  Bachelors*  Friend  Hosiery. 
These  socks  are  absolutely  silk-soft 
— they  feel  smooth  and  glossy  to  the 
skin.  More  than  that,  they  are 
foot-strong  and  comfortable.  The 
durability  of 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada. 

is  assured  by  reinforcing  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  toe,  along  the 
sole  to  and  including  the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  line. 

All  leading  colors — sizes  9's  to  1  2's.  If  unable  to  get  them 
from  your  dealer,  order  direct,  giving  size  and  color. 

Any  quality,  $1.00  a  box 

Made  in  four  grades, 
every  pair  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL — lightest  weight  guaranteed  gauze  hose  made — box  of  three 
pairs  guaranteed  three  months. 

JOS.  BLACK  &  SONS  CO., 

2i  YORK,  PA. 


This  is 
your  ticket  to 
Easy  Street 


O'Sullivan's   Heels  make 
every  street  an  easy  street. 

They  give   you   the  buoyant 
walk  that  always  goes  with  energy 
and  success  in  men,  and  with  charm 
and  beauty  in  women. 

They  are  worn  by  the  people  who  have  studied 
the  art  of  getting  there — those  who  have  learned 
that  a  successful  man  never  drags  his  feet  or 
walks  with  drooping  shoulders. 


HEELS 


of  New 
Live  Rubber 


Nature  intended  man  for  a  barefoot  life,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in 
the  thick  cushion  of  flesh  that  forms  the  human  heel.  Savages, 
using  Nature's  heels,  never  have  nervous  exhaustion,  or  back- 
ache, or  broken  arches  of  the  feet. 

Every  contact  between  hard  heels  and  harder  pavements  sends 
a  shock  through  our  heels  and  upward  through  the  spine 
to  the  brain.    O'Sullivan's  Heels  simply  take  you  back 
to  Nature.    They  restore  to  your  feet  the  elastic 
cushions  that  Nature  gave  you. 

Any  shoemaker  has  O'Sullivan's  Heels.  They 
can  be  attached  to  your  shoes  in  15  minutes. 
Cost  50c.  Then  get  out  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
walk,  and  see  how  much  better  you  feel. 

Ask  for  O'Sullivan's  Heels 
by  name 


would  come  his  way.  As  Pep  Young  or 
Ezra  Midkiff  awaited  the  drop  of  a  fly, 
they  would  take  little,  impatient  dance 
steps.  Chase  would  trot  to  the  point  of 
fall,  plant  himself,  and  wait  like  a  rock. 

A  LITTLE  INSIDE  DRAMA 

THE  spectator  in  grand  stand  and 
bleachers  at  big-league  games  hears 
the  noise  of  the  coachers ;  and  dimly  there 
come  to  him  other  voices  from  the  field. 
One  must  sit  on  the  bench,  however,  to 
get  the  chorus  of  short,  sharp  exclama- 
tives  by  which  baseball  players  keep  their 
attention  on  that  game  which,  above  all 
others,  requires  alertness.  For  instance, 
the  regulars  are  playing  Jersey  City.  Mid- 
kiff has  taken  Derrick's  place  at  short, 
Long  George  McConnell  of  the  rifle-bullet 
fast  ball  is  pitching,  and  New  York  has 
the  field. 

Midkiff  (in  a  soft,  Southern  accent)  — 
Work  hard!    Work  hard!    Work  hard! 

Hartzell  (from  third) — Now  you're 
going,  George  !  Now  you're  going !  Now 
you're  going! 

Young — Put  it  over,  George !  You're 
the  boy  can  do  it ! 

Sweeney — The  old  pep,  boys !  It's  the 
old  army  game !    A  little  of  the  old  pep ! 

McConnell  swings  back,  shoots  forward 
like  a  steel  trap  with  a  reach  which  ex- 
tends halfway  to  the  plate,  and  lets  go  a 


Shades  of  Buck  Ewing ! 

wild  pitch.  It  hits  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  plate,  caroms  off  Sweeney's  toe,  and 
rolls  away  toward  the  bleachers. 

Sweeney  (recovering  and  throwing)  — 
Never  mind,  Gebrge,  old  boy.  Every  time 
you  hit  me  you  get  a  box  of  cigars ! 

Hartzell  (in  a  quick,  staccato  bark) 
— That's  all  right,  George.  Tease  'em ! 
Tease  'em ! 

Midkiff — Play  'em  right !  Work  hard  ! 
Work  hard ! 

The  Jersey  City  Bench — Rotten ! 
They're  on  the  toboggan !  Back  to  the 
bush!    Big-league  stuff,  huh? 

Pep  Young — There  you  go  now,  George, 
old  boy  !  You're  right,  to-day  !  The  old 
boy's  right  to-day ! 

McConnell  sweeps  forward  again.  This 
time  the  ball  cuts  a  corner.  The  Jersey 
City  batter  never  takes  the  bat  from  his 
shoulder. 

Lelivelt  (umpiring) — Strike  one! 

The  Jersey  City  Bench — Aw-w !  Can 
him ! 

Sweeney — That's  it,  George !  Style  and 
execution  !    Style  and  execution  ! 

Hartzell — Now  you're  going  right ! 
Now  you're  going  right ! 

Midkiff — Good  old  George!  Work 
hard,  George  !    Work  hard ! 

Pep  Young — They're    easy!  They're 


again,  full  force, 
the  ball  does  not 
It  travels  in  a  lazy 
tricked,  swings  all 


easy  !    They're  easy  ! 

McConnell  swings 
This  time,  however, 
shoot  from  his  hand, 
parabola.    The  batter, 
the  way  round,  catches  it  underneath  with 
a  weak  scoop,  and  knocks  a  fly  inside 
first. 

Hartzell,  Midkiff,  Young,  Sweeney  (in 
inextricable  confusion) — Frank  !  Chance  ! 
Take  it,  Frank  !  Steady,  old  boy  !  She's 
yours!    Ah!  Easy!  Grip  it,  old  boy! 

Chance  takes  three  steps  from  the  bag 
and  comes  to  perfect  rest,  his  alert  hands 
a  little  apart  from  his  hips. 

Chance — I  got  it ! 

The  Whole  New  York  Team  (again 
in  utter  confusion) — Wow!  Good  boy, 
Frank !  It's  the  old  army  game !  Steady- 
as  a  clock  !  You're  going  good,  George  ; 
going  good  !  Work  hard  !  Easy  !  One- 
two-three  now,  George !  One-two-three. 
Got  'em  buffaloed ! 

Chance  has  tossed  the  ball  back  to  Mc- 
Connell, and  fallen  again  into  his  alert 
attitude,  his  body  forward  over  his 
sturdy,   bowed   legs,   his   hands   on  his 


'The  same  price  the  world  over 


"Honest" 
Clothes 

When  you  want  to 
know  whether  a  man  is 
honest  or  not  you  "try 
him  out"  and  test  him 
by  actual  experience. 

And  that  is  just  the 
kind  of  test  we  wel- 
come for  Styleplus 
Clothes  $17. 

For  we  know  of  no 
better  way  to  show  you 
that  Styleplus  values 
are  "honest"  values  all 
through.  It  is  good  to 
see  the  fine  fabric  and 
splendid  workmanship  of 
these  clothes;  but  it  is 
better  still  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  sound 
quality  by  actual  every- 
day wear.  The  longer 
you  wear  Styleplus,  the 
more  you  realize  their 
genuine  worth. 


You  save 
$3  to  $8  on 


Styleplus  Clothes  $17 

A  try-out  of  these  suits 
will  show  you  that  you  never 
got  such  values  before  for  less 
than  $20  or  $25.  This  is  be- 
cause Styleplus  are  made  in 
the  largest  plant  for  medium- 
priced  clothes  in  the  world 
and  by  the  biggest  buyer  of 
woolens  in  America.  Fabrics 
all  wool;  patterns  exclusive; 
our  own  models;  canvas  and 
tape  water-shrunk;  coats 
hand  -  tailored ;  button  -  holes 
hand  -  worked  ;  superbly  fin- 
ished throughout;  all  the  latest 
cloths  in  English  and  Scotchy 
cheviots,  serges,  cassimeres,  and 
worsteds.    Try  one  on  today. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 
Baltimore,  Md. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES  are 
sold  by  one  leading  clothier  in  each 
town  and  city.  If  there  is  a  Style- 
plus  dealer  in  your  town,  he  will  likely 
be  listed  in  your  local  telephone  book 
under  "Styleplus  Clothes".  If 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your 
town,  write  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer. 


Look  for  this 
label  in 
the  coat 
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An  Invisible 


Policeman 


Guards  Your 
Fingers  From  UL* 
Ink  Smears 


nIS  name  is  Capil- 
lary Attraction. 
And  he  is  on  "fixed  post" 
at  the  lower  end  of  the 
feed  tube  in  every  Parker 
.  .ucky  Curve  Fountain 
Pen. 

He  stands  there  and 
arrests  any  ink  drops  that 
would  like  to  get  out 
around  the  writing  end 
of  the  pen  to  smear  your 
fingers  when  you  remove 
the  pen  cap  to  write. 

For  when  ink  drops 
av  up  in  the  narrow 
tube  of  a  fountain 
in  your  pocket, 
there's  trouble. 

The  heat  of  your  body 
—  98  degrees  —  heats 
the  air  in  the  pen  (see 
X-Ray),  and  this  hot  air 

pands  and  pushes  up 
ie  feed  tube  to  escape, 
ishing  those  ink  drops 
/  and  out  around  the 
"  riting  end  of  the  pen. 
ii|tNow  the  Parker  feed  tube 
curved  and  touches  the  bar- 
.  wall.  See  X-Ray.  This 
.  ouch  creates  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion— (which  is  that  curious 
natural  force  that  makes 
sponges  absorb,  blotters  take 
up  ink,  etc.) — and  the  instant 
you  turn  your  Parker  point  up, 
Capillary  Attraction  just  yanks 
down  any  ink  drops  that  try  to 
stay  in  the  feed  tube,  and  drops 
them  down  into  the  ink  below. 

Result — empty  feed  tube  for 
the  air  to  expand  up  into. 

This  curved  feed  tube  is  the 
famous  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 

Besides  not  leaking  and 
smearing,  Parkers  write 
smooth  as  polished  marble, 
because  their  14K.  gold  nibs 
have  tips  of  hardest  Iridium. 
The  ingenious  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink  Controller  insures 
even,  regular  flow — no  hitch- 
ing or  skipping.  The  new 
Parker  Disappearing  Clip 
clings  close  to  any  pocket,  but 
smoothly  recedes  when  you 
remove  pen  cap.  Price  25c 
extra  on  any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  Style  Parker 
Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pens 
$2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $s,  $10 

and  up,  according  to  size  and 
ornamentation. 

PARKER  JACK  KNIFE 
SAFETY  PENS 

is  built  so  ink-tight  that  you 
can  carry  it  anywhere  without 
its  leaking.     Ladies  love  it. 

small.  Prices 
#4.,  $S  and  up. 
Get  a  Parker 
from  your  dealer 
on  10  days' 
trial.  If  you're 
not  pleased , 
he'll  refund  any 
time  within  10 
days  of  pur- 
chase. If  he  doesn' t  sell  Park- 
ers, send  us  his  name  and 
we'll  mail  you  handsome, 
complete  catalog. 

Start  getting  a  Parker  today. 

Parker  Pen  Company 

98  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Visit  our  New  York  Retail  Store 
Woolworth  Building. 


AIR 


ISAPPEARINE 

'UP  j 


X  -  Ray  vine  of  Parker 
Li't'k-it  ''nrve  Fountain  Pen 


knees,  his  eye  on  every  move.  And  un- 
til another  fly  comes  his  way  he  has  no 
further  lines  in  the  drama. 

GETTING  THE  ANSWER 

SO  it  went,  day  after  day.  Only  by  a 
hint,  dropped  now  and  then  in  the  long 
smoke  talks  of  those  black  nights  of  blaz- 
ing stars,  by  a  little  significant  action  on 
the  field,  or  by  a  question  put  to  one  of 
the  reporters  who  have  been  following  this 
team  for  years,  did  Chance  show  that  he 
already  knew  more  about  the  individuals 
on  this  club  than  their  own  teammates. 
"Could  Smith  ever  get  back  on  a  fly?"  he 
asked  his  journalistic  adviser  one  night, 
thereby  proving  that  he  had  penetrated  a 
weakness  which  "Smith"  and  all  his  mates 
had  been  doing  their  best  to  conceal  from 
the  boss. 

One  of  the  recruits,  notorious  in  his 
league  for  his  right-field  hitting,  stepped 
to  the  plate  in  batting  practice. 

"Go  back  and  get  a  lighter  bat,"  ordered 
Chance  briefly.    He  had  that  secret,  too. 

And,  further,  he  showed  by  occasional 
unguarded  motions  of  his  eye  or  uncon- 
trolled smiles  of  his  lips  that  he  was  solv- 
ing the  deeper  problem — knew  what  pe- 
culiarities of  disposition  have  prevented 
this  team,  in  the  past,  from  showing 
real  strength,  and  who  owned  those 
peculiarities.  One  could  see  that  he 
approved  of  Ford  and  Sweeney.  Both 
have  brains,  though  the  articulate  Ford, 
who  can  always  find  a  word  to  ex- 
press his  idea,  would  impress  the  casual 
observer  more — off  the  field.  On  the 
field,  they  work  as  one,  plotting  tricks, 
giving  suggestions  back  and  forth.  As 
for  Birdie  Cree,  he  has  always  been 
teacher's  pet  with  the  management.  Un- 
obtrusive off  the  field,  aggressive  on  it, 
playing  the  game  all  the  time,  guarding 
his  condition  like  a  precious  jewel,  he  has 
the  ideal  baseball  disposition.  "And  he's 
there  with  the  bean,"  says  Arthur  Irwin. 
"Uses  his  head — see !"  Wolter  is  in  the 
same  class,  plus  a  sanguine  Californian 
temperament.  That  good-looking,  amiable, 
and  cheerful  veteran,  Hartzell,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  to  orders  or 
suggestions  like  a  perfectly  educated  race 
horse;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  those 
who  bring  joy  to  the  management.  But 
there  were  others ;  and  in  those  steady, 
intent  glances  of  his  hazel-gray  eye, 
Chance  proved  that  he  had  weighed  them 
also  in  the  balance.  I  fancy  he  had  some 
sleepless  nights  at  about  this  period.  One 
evening,  in  fact,  he  strolled  in  out  of  the 
black  Bermudian  night,  joined  a  smoke 
talk  on  the  piazza,  and  admitted  as  much. 

"I'm  down  to  weight,"  he  remarked, 
"one-eighty-eight  as  I  stand.  And  I  won't 
take  on  any  more  this  season,  even  if  any- 
thing happens  to  lay  me  off." 

"Hard  to  lose  and  hard  to  get  off?"  in- 
quired some  one. 

"Comes  off  fast  enough,"  said  Chance. 
"Get  four  hours'  sleep  and  play  ball  next 
day  and  you'll  lose  it  all  right.  Lying 
awake,  thinking:  'If  I'd  hit  it  out  instead 
of  trying  to  sacrifice — if  I  hadn't  worked 
that  pitcher' — you  know." 

"The  good  old  eight-o'clock  league," 
said  Ford. 

"The  season's  already  opened  in  the 
eight  o'clock  league,"  said  Chance,  sighing 
slightly  as  he  started  up  to  bed. 

And  it  was  the  next  day  when  things 
began  to  happen.  The  Yannigans  were  to 
play  in  the  afternoon;  wherefore,  the  reg- 
ulars romped  through  a  morning  practice. 
Most  of  the  squad,  arrayed  in  two  lines, 
was  playing  monotonously  at  "hi-lo."  A 
patched-up  infield  was  tossing  the  ball 
about.  Suddenly  Chance  straightened  up 
from  the  bench. 

"Young  to  second,"  he  said  shortly. 
"Two  of  you  fellows  get  on  the  bases — 
you  to  bat,  Middie.  I  want  to  see  your 
defense  against  a  double  steal." 

The  volunteers  batted,  slid,  stole,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  uniforms. 

"That's  a  joke!"  spoke  Chance  suddenly 
from  the  bench.  Sweeney,  in  the  act  of 
drawing  back  his  arm  for  a  throw,  held 
the  pose.    The  infield  stiffened  to  attention. 

TEACHING  THEM 

I WAS  about  to  describe  just  what  hap- 
pened ;  but  on  second  thought  I  keep 
silence.  An  outsider,  watching  secret  prac- 
tice by  courtesy,  has  no  right  to  go  into 
details  of  inside  play.  However,  before 
the  squad  went  puffing  to  the  clubhouse, 
they  knew  more  than  they  ever  dreamed 
about  the  double  steal. 

That  day  Arthur  Irwin,  coming  late  to 
lunch,  threw  a  glance  to  the  chief's  table, 
where  Chance  was  eating  and  thinking. 

"Some  man,  huh?"  inquired  Arthur  Ir- 
win, unfolding  his  napkin.  "You  saw, 
didn't  you?    Believe  me,  boy,  some  man!" 


I  am  Moving  My  Factory- 

So  If  You  Smoke  Cigars 
Here's  Your  Chance: 


il 


As  shown  &y  the  above  illustration, 
EDWIN  SENIORS  ate  packed  25  and 
100  in  a  box,  in  a  new  and  convenient 
style.  Each  cigar  is  contained  in  an  indi- 
vidual paper  envelope,  which  forms  pro- 
tection against  breakage  when  cigars  are 
carried  in  the  pocket. 


Make  all  checks  payable  to 
E<DWIN  CIGAR  CO. 


I prefer  to  do  my  moving  in  a  way 
that  will  mean  new  customers, 
so  here's  my  offer: 

I  have  on  hand  250,000  EDWIN 
SENIOR  CIGARS  that  retail  at  1  0c  each 
(and  are  worth  even  more)  and  instead 
of  moving  them  to  my  new  location, 
which  means  checking — packing — mov- 
ing— unpacking — rechecking — and  dam- 
ages from  breakage  and  change  of 
temperature  (I  know,  for  I  have  moved 
before)  I  will  sell  for  the  next  30  days — 
or  while  they  last — these 

EDWIN  SENIORS 

in  lots  of 

100  for  $3.00 

by  prepaid  Parcels  Post  or  Express  direct  to  yoa 

These  cigars  are  4?<£  inches  long,  )v  inch 
thick,  are  Picadura  Havana  filled,  selected  stock, 
Connecticut  shade-grown  wrapper,  and  equal 
the  best  imported  cigar. 

It  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  send  them  back  and 
I  will  refund  your  money  without  a  word.  This  is  a 
"get-acquainted"  offer,  and  I  have  not  a  dissatisfied  ac- 
quaintance on  my  list. 

Be  sure  to  date  your  order  plainly,  as  I  will  fill  them  in 
regular  order  as  received.    State  whether  you 
want  Mild,  Medium  or  Strong  Cigars. 

If  you  want  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  unusual  offer— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY. 

MORTON  R.  EDWIN 

64  West  125th  Street,  New  York 
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Residence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Calkins,  Jr.,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Frederick  Squires,  New 
York,  Architect.  A  twelve  room  house  exposed  on  three  sides,  with  many  casement  win- 
dows, yet  comfortably  and  economically  heated  with  a  Pierce-Spence  Hot  Water  Boiler. 


All  houses  present  different  heating 
problems — Some  difficult.  But  no 
house  is  beyond  the  heating  possi- 
bilities of 


There  is  a  size  and 
type  of  Pierce  Boiler 
built  to  meet  every 
heating  condition  — 
boilers  for  steam  and 
boilers  for  hot  water. 
Among  them  is  one 
that  will  bring  to  your 
house  —  the  one  you 
have  or  the  one  you 
intend  to  build — all  the 
heat  you  need  in  any 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


weather.  Any  com- 
petent steamfitter  can 
select  just  the  boiler 
for  you  from  the  Pierce 
line.  See  him.  But 
first  send  for,  and  read 
our  free  Primer  on 
Heat.  It  reduces  the 
heating  question  to  its 
simplest  terms  and  will 
enable  you  to  talk  with 
him  intelligently. 


This  is  the  Pierce- 
Spence,  a  round 
Hot  Water  Boiler, 
with  outside  water 
posts  and  new  tri- 
angular bar  grate. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 


A  Primer  for  dw  mm 
who  u  tbout  to  build 
s  new  boot*  or  mat  in 
old  huvuo  comfortable 


This  free  Heat 
Primer  tells  in 
jmple  language  all 
about  all  kinds  of 
heat.    Send  for  it. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


268  James  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Show  Rooms  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


Health  and  Economy 
in  the 
Cost  of  Living 

depend  upon  keeping 
food  absolutely  fresh 
and  uncontaminated 

The  Bohn 

Syphon 

Refrigerator 


with  its  genuine  white  porcelain  enamel  lining  (not 
white  paint) ,  scientific  system  of  air  circulation  and  per- 
fect insulation,  is  sanitary  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pullman  Company  and  has 
been  in  use  in  the  dining  and  refrigerator  cars  of  all  our 
great  railroad  systems  for  years  because  of  its  unqualified 
service  in  the  preservation  of  food  in  its  fresh,  natural 
condition  for  the  greatest  length  of  time. 

Shipped  direct  to  localities  where  we  have  no  authorized 
dealer. 

Catalog  and  price  list  mailed  on  request. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 

Salesrooms: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

59  W.  42nd  Street  SO  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  803  So.  Hill  Street 

Main  Office  and  Works:    ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Answering 


a 


Question 


By 

MRS.    FREMONT  OLDER 

Mrs.  Older  is  the  wife  of  Fremont 
Older,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
"Bulletin,  "who  was  one  of  the  citizen 
leaders  responsible  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Schmitz  boodle  gang  and  for 
the  conviction  of  Abe  Ruef.  But  Mr. 
Older  is  a  newspaper  man  before  he 
is  a  reformer.  Hence  his  question 
— which  herewith  Mrs.  Older  answers 


Mrs.  Older  {in  the  rear)  and  Mother  Jones 
and  her  military  custodian 


MOTHER  JONES  and  forty-eight 
men  were  on  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary court  in  Paint  Creek  Junction, 
W.  Va.,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der. Mother  Jones  and  five  leaders  refused 
to  plead ;  they  would  not  admit  that  the 
military  court  had  jurisdiction  over  civil- 
ians. It  was  an  interesting  situation,  but 
little  news  came  to  the  outside  world. 

"Why  don't  we  get  news  from  West 
Virginia?"  my  husband  asked  me  one 
morning.  So  I  started  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  find  out. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  trial  I  arrived 
in  Paint  Creek  Junction,  the  military 
capital  of  the  strike  zone.  A  few  small 
houses  tilted  toward  the  muddy  New 
River.  Barren  brown  mountains  impris- 
oned the  town. 

A  flag  fluttered  freely  over  the  dingy 
village.  A  soldier  greeted  me  as  I  got 
down  from  the  train.  Soldiers  swarmed 
about  the  little  .railway  station  converted 
into  a  "bull  pen"  for  strikers  on  trial. 
Through  the  streets  at  the  point  of  guns 
soldiers  were  driving  civilians.  "Pris- 
oners," some  one  said ;  "Martial  law." 
Former  Governor  Glasscock's  proclama- 
tion posted  on  the  little  green  lunch  coun- 
ter at  the  station  spelled  it  "Marital  law." 

Pickles  are  served  at  breakfast  in  Paint 
Creek  Junction.  "Lena  Rivers"  is  the  "best 
seller,"  but  the  place  is  filled  with  class 
hatred  and  suspicion.  One  whispers ; 
soldiers  may  hear.  Americans  of  old 
colonial  stock  sneer  at  the  militia.  "Yel- 
low legs !"  "Spies!"  "Strikebreakers!" 

EVERY  man  is  his  own  Marconi  in 
Paint  Creek  Junction.  In  half  an  hour 
it  was  known  that  a  strange  woman  had 
arrived  to  visit  Mother  Jones.  A  mes- 
senger tiptoed  into  my  boarding  house  to 
say  that  Mother  Jones  and  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  meet  no  one,  especially  re- 
porters;  but  if  I  wanted  to  find  out  about 
conditions  I'd  better  talk  with  Mother 
Jones's  landlady.  "Go  to  the  side  door, 
and  into  the  kitchen." 

By  this  time  I  felt  like  a  conspirator. 
I  almost  tiptoed  through  the  soldiers. 
Mother  Jones  occupied  the  parlor  of  a 
small  white  cottage.  I  was  welcomed  by 
the  landlady.  We  were  chatting  in  the 
kitchen  when,  without  rapping,  an  officer 
entered  and  said  to  me :  "The  Provost 
Marshal  wants  you  at  headquarters." 

"Why?"  I  asked,  bewildered.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  under  arrest. 

Martial  law  was  in  the  soldier's  glance. 
He  repeated  his  command.  "And  they  call 
us  anarchists,"  commented  the  fiery-eyed, 
white-faced  landlady. 

Through  the  main  street,  past  armed 
sentinels,  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a  large 
room  filled  with  empty  benches  and 
stacked  guns,  we  went  to  the  Provost 
Marshal.  Stern,  unsmiling  as  justice,  he 
asked  me  to  explain  my  presence  and  my 
existence.  I  told  him  the  truth.  The 
Provost  Marshal  frowned.  I  wondered 
about  the  "bull  pen."  I  made  the  discov- 
ery that  I  am  no  Christian  martyr.  I  am 
a  sybarite  hopelessly  prejudiced  against 
bull  pens.     I  fumbled  in  my  bag  and 


brought  forth  an  engraved  card.  I  was 
released  on  good  behavior. 

But  I  was  able  now  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  brought  me  across  a 
continent.  The  PROVOST  MARSHAL 
was  the  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  COR- 
RESPONDENT. 

I TALKED  with  many  persons.  Those 
living  in  one-story  houses  told  of  low 
wages,  wretched  dwellings  situated  in  cess- 
pools, docking,  "Pluck  Me  stores,"  com- 
panies' private  police,  until  it  was  strike 
or  starve.  They  struck.  They  were 
evicted  from  their  homes.  They  lived  in 
tents.  Their  camp,  Holly  Grove,  was 
"shot  up"  in  February  by  a  C.  &  O. 
armored  special  train  carrying  Quin  Mor- 
ton, the  largest  coal  operator,  the  sheriff, 
a  score  of  armed  guards  and  railroad 
people,  and — two  gatling  guns  !  A  woman, 
Mrs.  Hall,  was  wounded ;  a  striker,  Fran- 
cesco Estop,  killed.  The  strikers  fled 
from  Holly  Grove  and  took  refuge  in 
Hansford.  In  self-defense  some  men 
armed.  The  miners  set  out  to  capture 
the  operators'  gatling  gun  near  Mucklow. 
Miners  and  guards  clashed.  The  com- 
pany's bookkeeper,  Bobbitt,  was  killed,  and 
another  man,  Vance,  wounded.  For  the 
"shooting  up"  of  Holly  Grove  no  one 
was  arrested.  For  the  killing  of  Bobbitt 
more  than  a  hundred  strikers  were  ar- 
rested and  Mother  Jones  and  forty-eight 
men  were  placed  on  trial.  Martial  law 
was  declared. 

People  living  in  two-story  houses  told 
me  their  version  of  the  situation.  Miners 
were  paid  as  much  as  they  deserved.  The 
men  were  lazy  and  fond  of  drink.  Their 
wives  were  extravagant,  and  did  not  al- 
ways care  well  for  the  six  or  eight  chil- 
dren. Still  miners  caused  no  trouble  till 
Mother  Jones  and  the  Socialist  agitators 
came.  They  were  jealous  of  their  em- 
ployers and  made  outlandish  demands. 
Why  didn't  they  save  their  money  and 
buy  a  mine  ?  No,  they  wouldn't  do  that. 
Socialists  believed  in  plunder,  rapine,  and 
murder.  Worst  of  all,  they  were  doubling 
in  number  each  year  in  West  Virginia.  If 
the  leaders  were  not  locked  up,  property 
would  lose  half  its  value. 

At  Holly  Grove  I  saw  bullet-pierced 
houses.  I  talked  with  the  girlish  widow 
of  Estop,  and  with  the  wounded  Mrs. 
Hall.  Mrs.  Hall,  hollow-eyed  and  hag- 
gard, had  been  in  bed  a  month  as  the 
result  of  the  "shooting  up"  of  Holly 
Grove,  but  she  said :  "We  won't  give  in. 
We've  toughed  it  so  long.  I  reckon  we 
can  tough  it  a  little  longer." 

Quin  Morton,  the  suave  gray-haired 
operator,  lamented  nervously:  "It  is  the 
Socialists.   The  leaders  must  be  locked  up." 

1 HESITATED  to  ask  if  he  had  been  on 
the  train  that  made  history  in  Holly 
Grove.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  reply: 
"Yes."  His  defense  was  that  the  armored 
train,  able  to  kill  fifteen  hundred  a  min- 
ute, was  fired  upon  by  strikers  living  in 
tents  with  women  and  children.  I  asked 
what  the  end  would  be.  "God  knows !" 
he  answered.     {Concluded  on  page  28) 
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"How  They  Solved  It!" 


SCENE  I 

Living  Room  in  Everyman' s  Home 

Time — Any  Evening 
Characters — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everyman 

Mr.  Everyman  has  finished  reading  the  evening 
paper  which  lies  upon  the  floor  beside  his  chair. 
He  is  Hearing  the  end  of  his  after-dinner  cigar 
and  his  attitude  is  frankly  bored.    Mrs.  Everyman 
is  doing  fancy  work. 

Mr.  E. — (failing  to  suppress  a  yawn)  "My  dear, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but 
our  evenings  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  dead  slow." 

Mrs.  E. — (looking  up  from  her  work)  "What  shall 
we  do?  I'll  do  anything  you  like. 
Shall  we  play  cards?" 

Mr.  E. — "Thanks,  no.     Two    handed  games 

except  cribbage,  are  no  good  and  I'm 

so  tired  of  cribbage  that  I  hate  the 

sight  of  the  board." 
Mrs.  E. — "Very  well.    Shall  we  go  out?    Let's  go  and  see  George  and  May." 
Mr.  E. — "No,  I  don't  want  to  go  out.    I'm  too  tired  to  begin  with,  and  what's  more 

I  don't  like  this  idea  that  if  we  want  entertainment,  we've  got  to  go  to  some 

one  else's  home  to  find  it.    Can't  you  play  something?" 
E. — "I'm  awfully  sorry,  dear,  but  I'm  all  out  of  practice.    You  know  I  haven't 

had  time  to  keep  up  my  music  since  we  were  married." 
Mr.  E. — "Well,  there's  one  thing  sure.     I'm  glad  we  bought  that  piano.     It's  been 


"  My  dear,  our  evenings 
are  dead  slow" 


Mr.  E, 


a  fine  investment  all  right.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  I 
guess  we've  used  it  twice.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per 
time,  which  is  going  some." 

Mrs.E. — "I  wish  I  could  play.  I  miss  our 
music  as  much  as  you  do.  (pauses  and 
then  apparently  seized  with  a  new- 
idea,  proceeds  with  animation)  I'll  tell 
you  what !  Why  don't  we  do  what  the 
Loudons  did — exchange  our  piano  for 
a  Pianola  Piano.  I  called  on  Grace 
this  afternoon  and  found  Alice,  her 
little  girl,  playing  dance-music  for  a 
half  dozen  other  children.  Grace  says 
that  Will  and  she  use  their  Pianola 
Piano  constantly.  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful assortment  of  music — most  of  it  music  I  never  could  play  even  when  I 
was  in  constant  practice.  Grace  played  a  Chopin  nocturne  for  me  that  was 
simply  ravishing." 

"That  sounds  good  to  me.  Why  on  earth  didn't  we  think  of  it  before? 
You  find  out  from  Grace  where  Will  bought  his  instrument  and  I'll  meet 
you  there  tomorrow  afternoon.    If  they  don't  cost  too  much  we'll  get  one." 


SCENE  II 

Demonstration  Salon — Aeolian  Hall 

Time — The  following  Afternoon 

Characters — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everyman 
and  Mr.  Hoyt,  an  Aeolian  Salesman 

A  dozen  or  more  selections  have  been  played  upon 
the  Pianola  Piano,  including  such  pieces  as — 
Nevin's  "Day  in  Venice;"  Rubinstein's  "  Kam- 
menoi  Ostrow;"  Chaminade's  "Scarf  Dance;" 
Victor  Herbert's  "Badinage,"  etc. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everyman  have  tried  their 
skill  with  the  instrument  and  have  become  en- 
thusiastic converts. 

Mrs.  E. — "Isn't  it  too  splendid?  Think  of  your 
playing  a  Liszt  rhapsody  and  playing 
it  well,  too,  with  all  the  changes  of 
\  tempo  and  expression.  I  think  the 
Metrostyle  is  the  most  marvelous 
thing  about  the  instrument.  Imagine 
having  Paderewski's  own  interpreta- 
tion to  guide  one  as  I  had  when  I 
played  that  Chopin  etude." 

Mr.  E. — (to  salesman)  "You  say  this  instrument  is 
think  he  said  his  cost  $650." 

Salesman — "Yes,  I  had  it  looked  up.    He  purchased 
a  similar  instrument." 

Mr.  E. — "Have  you  anything  less  expensive?" 

Salesman — "Yes,    I    can   give    you    a  player-pia 


" Imagine  having  Paderewski's  own  in-  Q^tjQ'-l.  'vj* 
terpretation  to  guide  one"  ~   ■     if'  v 


for  $450.  Our  cheapest  Pianola  Piano 
is  $550.      I  will  show  you  one." 

Mr.  E. — "No,  I  won't  bother.  I  think  this  is 
what  I  want — that  is  if  the  terms  of 
payment  are  not  too  steep.  I  under- 
stand I  can  make  payments  monthly." 

Salesman — "The  terms  of  payment  on  this  in- 
strument are  $35.00  down  and  $17.50 
monthly.  On  the  cheaper  instruments 
the  payment  runs  as  low  as  fifteen 
dollars  down  and  twelve  dollars 
monthly." 

Mr.  E. — "Well,  I  guess  I  can  stand  $17.50  a 
month  all  right.  How  about  my  old 
piano?  What '11  you  do  about  that? 
I'd  like  to  turn  it  in  as  part  payment 
toward  this  instrument.  Do  you  do 
that  sort  of  thing?" 


like  the  one  Mr.  Loudon  has.  I 
one  of  the  $650  models.    This  is 

no,    an    excellent  instrument, 


Salesman — "Yes,  we  take  old  instruments  in  exchange.  Of  course  I'll  have  to  see 
your  piano  before  I  can  tell  you  how  much  we  can  allow  you  for  it." 

Mr.  E. — (rising  to  go)  "That's  all  right.  Here's  my  address.  You  can  send  a  man 
up  at  any  time,  but  I'd  like  to  arrange  so  as  to  have  the  instrument  in  the 
house  by  Sunday  surely." 


SCENE  III 

Same  as  Scene  I,  except  that  the  old 
piano  has  gone  and  a  new  Pianola 
Piano  has  taken  its  place 

Time — 11:45  o'clock  Saturday  evening 

Characters — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everyman 

Mrs.E. — (to  her  husband  who  has  just  finished 
the  piece  he  has  been  playing)  "That 
must  be  the  last,  Tom — do  you  know- 
that  it  is  nearly  midnight?" 

Mr.  E. — (looking  at  his  watch)  "By  jove, 
you're  right!  A  quarter  to  twelve! 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  call  it  off  for  the  night. 
Say,  that's  what  I  call  having  a 
"regular"  time!  What  do  you  think 
of  your  hubby  as  a  star  performer? 
Pretty  good,  eh?  Didn't  I  show  some 
class  in  that  last  little  bit  of  ragtime?" 

"It's  all  wonderful. 


Mrs.  E. 


It  seems  almost 


"It  seems  almost  too  good  fB5 
to  be  true" 


too  good  to  be  true.  Here  are  you  who 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  music 
and  suddenly  without  a  moment's 
study  or  an  hour's  practice,  you  can 
play  anything  and  play  well,  too.  It 
has  been  glorious — you  have  had  your 
ragtime  and  the  popular  airs  you  are 
so  fond  of,  and  I  have  had  Chopin, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms  and 
all  the  other  great  composers  whose 
works  I  love  so  well.  It  is  just  like  a 
dream." 

Mr.  E. — "Well,  it  may  have  been  a  dream,  but 
if  it  was,  it  was  a  bully  one  and  we're 
going  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  just 
like  it." 

Mrs.E. — "Yes,  dear.  That's  the  nicest  part 
of  it.    This  is  only  the  beginning." 


Th  roitghout  the  entire  civilized  world,  scenes  similar  to  the  above  are  being  enacted  daily.  The  Pianola 
Piano  is  replacing  the  "Silent  Piano"  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes.  You  may  well  ask  your- 
self if  there  is  not  here  a  suggestion  for  brightening  and  enlivening  your  own  and  your  family's  home-life. 
The  only  genuine  Pianola  Player-pianos  are  the  S  TEINWA  Y,  S  TECK,  WHEELOCK,  S  TUYVESANT,  S  TROUD 
and  famous  WEBER.    They  cost  from  $550  upwards  and  may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Branches  or  agencies  in  all  principal  cities.      Send  to  Dept.  10  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York 

THE    LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    IN    THE  WORLD 
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Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


Near  the  first  hole,  Pelham  Bay  Park  links,  N.  Y. 

Two  Mowers  in  One 

You  get  practically  two  horse  mowers  in  one 
with  Coldwell  Demountable  Cutters. 

These  cutters  are  removable  at  will,  like  the  blade  of  a  safety 
razor,  and  two  or  more  go  with  each  machine. 

If  one  cutter  needs  sharpening  or  repair,  it  takes  less  than  a 
minute  to  remove  it  from  the  frame  and  attach  another. 

No  waste  of  time  sending  the  whole  mower  to  the  shop.  No 
heavy  freight  charges.  Send  for  leaflet  giving  full  description  and 
prices,  together  with  practical  booklet  on  The  Care  of  Laiv?is. 
The  Coldwell  Company  makes 
lawn  mowers  in  150  different 
styles  and  sizes.  The  Coldwell 
Combination  Motor 
Roller  and  Lawn 
Mower  is  the  best 
and  most  economical 
mower  ever  made  for 
use  on  large  stretches 

of  lawn  Demountable  Horse  Mower 


Always  use  the  BEST.     The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 


COLDWELL 

Philadelphia 


LAWN  MOWER 
NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


COMPANY 

Chicago 


AIMS  EASY  AS  POINTING  YOUR  FINGER 


There  he  is 


the  Burglar 


YOU  no  sooner  think:  "There  he  is"  than  you  have  him  covered, 
pointblank,  with  the  easy  aiming  Savage  Automatic. 

You  don't  pay  any  attention  to  your  "aim."  The  second  you 
see  the  intruder  you  point  the  Savage  Automatic  straight  at  him,  as  you 
would  point  your  fore-finger. 

A  timid  pistol-fearing  woman  knows  this  instinctively,  when,  in  lone 
hour  of  need,  she  seizes  a  10  shot  Savage  to  protect  herself  and  hers. 

Your  wife  may  not  realize  this  need  of  this  protection  now.  But 
you  realize  it.  And  you  know  that  if  the  burglar  does  not  find  what 
he  is  after,  he  will  look  for  the  owner. 

If  she  has  to  face  a  burglar  tonight  give  her  the  gun  that  makes  an  untrained  novice 
shoot  like  an  expert — the  Savage  Automatic  that  shoots  ten  shots,  one  to  a  trigger  pull, 
as  fast  or  slowly  as  you  please — the  gun  that  shoots  straight  in  the  dark. 

Send  us  6  cents  in  stamps  tor  the  advice  of  famous  detectives  and  police  authorities 
on  how  to  handle  the  burglar  in  your  home  with  the  Savage  Automatic. 

FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 

The  "Imp,"  The  Most  Talked  of  Gun  In  America 

The  remarkable  22  Savage  high  power  rifle  that  shoots  cartridges  of  high  concentration 
with  Savage  efficiency.     Write  us  today  for  information  about  the  "Imp."  Post  yourself. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,   824   SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


"Tell  me,"  he  earnestly  questioned, 
"why  do  strikers  hate  scabs?"  He  could 
not  understand  why  a  hungry  man  holds 
as  his  enemy  the  worker  who  takes  from 
him  food. 

General  Elliott  came  from  Charlestown, 
overruled  subordinates,  and  permitted  me 
to  talk  with  the  prisoners.  Mother  Jones, 
aged  eighty,  forty  years  a  leader  of  strikes, 
received  me,  curling  tongs  in  hand.  She 
overflowed  with  good  will  toward  every- 
one, militia,  operators.  "They  can't  help 
it,  It  is  the  system.  I'd  do  a  favor  for 
any  of  'em." 

"Mother  Jones,  they  say  you  must 
choose  between  leaving  the  State  and  go- 
ing to  jail." 

She  laid  down  her  curling  tongs.  "I 
choose  jail  now.  I  can  raise  just  as 
much  hell  in  jail  as  anywhere,  but  it  is 
to  be  peace." 

Boswell,  Brown,  Parsons,  Paulsen,  and 
Batley,  leaders,  were  in  their  small  "bull 
pen."  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  inscribed 
on  the  walls.  All  were  in  a  happy  mood. 
I  asked  how  they  felt  toward  the  opera- 
tors. "They  are  putting  up  a  good  fight," 
said  Boswell. 

Brown  quoted  from  Swinburne.  "Man's 
beliefs  and  his  bonds  are  of  a  kind." 

"If  you  leaders  go  to  prison?"  I  asked. 

"Others  will  come,"  replied  Boswell. 

A  kindly  officer  met  me  in  the  street. 
11c  would  have  liked  to  settle  the  trouble. 
"But,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  miners. 
They  won't  plant  geraniums  and  roses." 

A  clergyman  added  :  "What  the  people 
need  is  missionaries." 

"Who  needs  missionaries?"  I  asked.  He 
did  not  reply. 

But  on  a  hill  at  Mucklow  something 
replied.  It  was  a  small  fort.  Gatling 
guns  looked  out  from  the  fort  at  a  little 
church,  mine-owners'  gatling  guns.  From 
the  windows  of  the  church  as  I  passed, 
waved  strikers'  hands.  The  church  had 
been  turned  into  a  prison. 


The  Vulnerable  Spots 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I ADDRESS  this  letter  to  you,  as  the 
editor  of  a  paper  known  to  be  fearless, 
even  of  public  opinion.  I  believe  that 
the  present  nation's  wide  crusade  against 
prostitution  and  its  attendant  evils  is  be- 
ing waged  from  a  basis  entirely  imprac- 
tical, and  on  a  principle  utterly  wrong. 

Because  prostitution  outrages  our  sense 
of  morality,  we  persist  in  attacking  it 
from  the  moral  side,  quite  overlooking  its 
more  vulnerable  spots,  the  hygienic  and 
sanitary  questions  that  its  growth  and 
diffusion  raise. 

If  we  were  able  to  reach  prostitution 
effectively  from  its  moral  side,  such  a 
course  might  be  justified,  but  with  a 
large  proportion  of  our  public  not  only 
condoning  but  tacitly  supporting  prosti- 
tutes and  prostitution,  our  battles  against 
the  immorality,  our  philippics  against  tne 
girls  who  ply  this  sad  trade  and  the  men 
who  make  use  of  them,  are  the  merest 
tilts  at  windmills,  effecting  nothing. 

What  is  the  worst  result  of  prostitu- 
tion— the  young  man's  wrecked  morals 
or  his  wrecked  body?  The  lowered  stand- 
ard of  a  pure  young  woman  who  accepts 
for  her  husband  a  man  she  knows  to  be 
less  virtuous  than  herself,  or  her  ruined 
body  ravaged  by  disease,  stripped  of  its 
highest  function  ? 

Are  blind  babies,  boys  and  girls  im- 
becile before  their  childish  intelligence 
has  even  awakened,  children  with  their 
little  limbs  marred  and  bent,  to  weigh  less 
in  the  balance  than  the  variation  in  a 
girl's  morals,  due  to  a  raise  in  wages  from 
$6  to  $8  a  week?  Do  we  try  to  prevent 
these  mutilations  of  our  babies,  our  citi- 
zens of  the  future?  We  treat  them,  and 
their  fathers  and  their  mothers — after  the 
disease  is  contracted ;  but  we  allow  our 
houses  of  prostitution  to  continue  reeking 
stews  of  infection. 

And  the  remedy  is  so  simple.  By  a 
mere  change  of  a  point  of  view,  we  can 
wipe  out,  almost  immediately,  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  venereal  infection.  Why 
do  these  diseases  spread  so  rapidly?  Be- 
cause it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  prosti- 
tute to  hide  her  infection  as  long  as  she 
can.  In  her  case,  discovery  means  loss  of 
income.  How  natural,  then,  to  make  it  to 
her  interest  to  inform  the  proper  authori- 
ties immediately  she  discovers  her  condi- 
tion. Give  her  a  small  pension  during 
treatment  and  watch  her  rush  to  report  at 
the  first  suspicion  of  infection. 

Lawrence  R.  Ach. 


Bent  Bones 


How  Many 
Good  Toes 

Have  You? 


HOW  many  of  your  foot 
bones  have  room  to  serve 
you  daily  in  carrying  and 
transporting  your  body's  many 
pounds  of  weight? 

How  many  are  cramped  and  tied  up 
into  useless  masses  that  cry  out  for  help 
through  painful  corns,  bunions,  cal- 
louses, ingrowing  nails,  fallen  arch,  and 
other  foot  ills  ? 

The  above  X-ray  photo  shows  how  a 
narrow,  unnatural  shoe  bends  and  binds 
the  foot  into  semi-uselessness  and  creates 
corns,  bunions,  etc.  Shows  you  how 
10%  or  more  of  real,  valuable  energy  is 
actually  destroyed  —  uselessly  sacrificed. 
Save  this  valuable   money -making 


energy 


!     Put  vc.ur  feet  into  Rice  & 


Hutchins  Educator  Shoes  and  banish  for- 
ever corns,  callouses,  etc.  Give  your- 
self handsome  healthy  feet  that  you 
never  give  thought  to  except  to  admire 
their  looks.  For  Educator  shoes  are 
good  sense  plus  good  looks. 

Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
They  let  men's  and  women's  tired, 
deformed  foot  bones  straighten  out  in 
relief.  They  let  children's  foot  bones 
grow  as  they  should  and  spare  them  a 
heritage  of  ills. 

Made  in  the  same  shape  year  after 
year,  saving  you  theold  botherof  "break- 
ing in"  your  shoes.  Prices  from  $  1 . 3  5 
for  infants'  to  $5.50  for  men's  specials. 

Genuine  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators 
have  Educator  branded  on  the  sole. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write 
us  for  complete  catalog  and  we'll  see  that 
you  find  a  pair. 

Unless  you  have  ten  perfectly  good 
toes — and  no  toe  is  a  good  one  that  is 
crippled  with  com  or  callous  or  ingrown 
nail — get  your  feet  into  Rice  &  Hutchins 
Educators  today.  Tomorrow  does  not  come. 

Rice  &  Hutchins 


"Comfortable  as 
an  Old  Shoe, 
Yet  Proud  t 
Pass  a  Mirror' 


Boys' 
Educator 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC.  I 


World's  Shoemakers  to  the  Whole  Family 
16  HIGH  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  All  America  and  Signet 
Shoes  (or  Men,  and  Maytair  Specials  for  Women 
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Gutterson  & 

Gould  Of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  are  using 
this  VA  -ton  Electric 
Truck  for  hauling 
junk.  It  actually 
saves  24%  over  horse 
haulage;  gives  greater 
elasticity  of  operation. 


This  5- ton  Elec- 
tric in  the  service 

of  the  Jenney  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Boston  is  used 
to  deliver  heavy  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  to  gar- 
ages around  Boston. 
Saves  12  %  %  over  horses 
even  on  the  short  hauls; 
and  41%  on  round  trips 
of  12  to  15  miles.  This 
firm  uses  Electrics  exclu- 
sively. 

Save  as  These  Concerns 
and  Others  are  Saving 
with   Electric  Trucks 

Hundreds  of  big 
concerns,  in  al- 
most every  line  of 
business,  are  using 
Electric  Trucks  and 
saving  money.  Costs 
and  comparative  per- 
formances show  the  su- 
periority and  economy  of 
the  Electric  for  city  haul- 
age. Write  today  for 
interesting  information. 

Public  Interest  and  Private  Ad- 
vantage Both  Favor  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle 
Association  of  America 


NEW  YORK 
124  W.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 

(63) 


Temperance  and 
Prohibition 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  iy,  1913. 
Editor  Collier's: 

IN  YOUR  department  of  "Brickbats 
and  Bouquets"  you  sometimes  display 
courage  in  printing  adverse  criticisms 
of  what  appears  in  your  paper,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  barely  possible 
that  you  might  give  space  to  such  a  criti- 
cism of  a  recent  editorial. 

In  commenting  on  a  murder  in  New 
York  by  a  man  who  had  had  several 
drinks,  you  express  the  wish  that  you 

Could  bring  about  a  state  where  no  news- 
paper or  reporter  in  a  case  like  this  would 
consider  his  story  complete  until  he  had 
found  out  the  brand  of  whisky  that  the 
murderer  drank,  and  got  the  name  and 
photograph  of  the  maker  of  it. 

Continuing,  you  say : 

There  are  a  good  many  sad  things  about 
our  civilization,  but  few  more  discourag- 
ing than  the  fact  that  in  Baltimore  and 
Louisville  men  who  make  whisky  and  use 
all  of  the  arts  of  trade  to  stimulate  its 
consumption  are  able,  by  virtue  of  their 
money,  to  escape  the  odium  which  at- 
taches to  all  others,  like  gamblers  and 
panders  zvho  stimulate  crime  and  profit 
by  exploiting  human  weakness. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  your  language  is 
intemperate  and  your  reasoning  unsound. 

I  know  of  nothing,  and  I  believe  you 
know  of  nothing,  that  is  not  subject  to 
abuse.  There  is  no  denying  that  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  used  to  excess,  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  may  be  so  misused  as  to  lower 
the  standard  of  citizenship  and  cast  odium 
upon  an  otherwise  honored  profession. 

IN  pandering  to  the  prohibitionists  you 
are  encouraging  men  and  women  to  ex- 
cuse a  guilty  man  and  to  accuse  the  inno- 
cent. If  the  man  who  committed  the 
murder  was  intoxicated,  his  intoxication 
was  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquor. 
The  man  had  deliberately  overthrown  his 
reason  and  had  made  himself  a  menace 
to  society. 

He  had  the  choice  of  being  temperate 
or  intemperate,  and  he  became  intemper- 
ate. In  committing  the  murder  he  used 
a  firearm.  Firearms  are  subject  to  use  and 
to  abuse. 

Would  you  have  the  name  and  photo- 
graph of  the  maker  of  the  firearm  ? 

It  is  conceded  that  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing pistols  is  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  homicides,  and  yet  I  note 
that  you  do  not.  strike  from  your  adver- 
tising columns  the  remunerative  advertise- 
ments of  those  who  make  it  possible  for 
men  to  carry  concealed  deadly  weapons. 
You  would  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh 
of  another. 

In  the  case  of  firearms,  you  can  see 
that  they  are  useful  even  though  they  may 
be  misused ;  but  in  the  case  of  liquor  you 
profess  to  see  nothing  but  the  abuse,  and 
you  would  place  the  blame  for  this  abuse 
upon  the  maker. 

Neither  the  distiller,  nor  the  firearm 
maker,  nor  the  manufacturer  of  the 
butcher  knife  can  follow  his  product  to 
the  ultimate  user  and  guarantee  that  there 
shall  be  no  abuse,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  writer  of  an  editorial 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  willing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  possible  effect  that 
that  editorial  may  have  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

I KNOW  of  a  case  where  an  editorial  is 
supposed  to  have  encouraged  an  assas- 
sin, and  yet,  as  a  rule,  editorials  work  for 
good,  and  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
seeking  to  prohibit  the  writing  of  edi- 
torials on  the  ground  that  editorials  some- 
times work  great  harm. 

A  murder  by  a  man  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  is  a  strong  argument 
for  temperance,  but  it  does  not  excuse 
the  murderer,  nor  does  it  give  him  the 
right  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  his  sin  of  intemperance  or  his  crime 
of  murder. 

If  the  editor  of(  Collier's  should  advo- 
cate temperance  as  such,  and  not  try 
to  make  the  cause  of  temperance  carry 
the  back-breaking  burden  of  prohibition 
that  does  not  prohibit,  and  which  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit,  he  could  do  a 
great  work  and  merit  the  respect  of  him- 
self as  well  as  of  men  who  have  re- 
spect for  intellectual  integrity. 

T.  M.  Gilmore, 
President  National  Model  License  League. 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 


In  the  Construction  of  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES  Are 
Features  Found  in  No  Other  Tires 
All  Bringing  Greatest  Service 

Fisk  Tires  are  the  tires  of  Greatest 
Service.  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  construction  which 
makes  possible  this  Greatest  Service. 
HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  is  inseparable 
from  the  word  Fisk.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  an 
expression  of  its  experience,  its  knowledge 
of  tire  design  and  manufacture,  its 
business  integrity,  its  sole  and  constant 
effort  since  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
to  produce  the  BEST  pneumatic  tire. 

Each  feature  of  FISK  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  Construction  has  been  necessary 
to  attain  Greatest  Service.  There  is  a 
special  re-enforcement  of  the  side  walls 
to  prevent  rim  cutting;  an  extra  layer  of 
rubber  on  the  tread  to  increase  the  life  of 
this  part  of  the  tire;  two  breaker  strips 
instead  of  one,  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
puncture  and  a  thick  cushion  of  pure  rub- 
ber (practical  only  with  this  construction) 
which  greatly  minimizes  road  shocks. 

Look  for  "FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE" 
On  Every  Tire  You  Buy 


EVERY 
Automobile  Tire 
made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  has  molded  in  relief 
on  its  side  walls  the  Fisk  Trade 
Mark,  the  words,  "Fisk   Heavy  Car 
Type"  and  its  serial  number  of  manufacture. 

Insist  that  you  get  these  very  important  identi- 
fication marks  on  every  tire  you  buy.  They  are 
an  assurance  of  Greatest  Service  coincident 
with  Fisk  Heavy  Car  Type  construction,  an 
assurance  that  the  tire  has  passed  the  rigid 
Fisk  inspection  and  was  perfect  when  delivered 
to  the  user. 

Write  Department  P  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office         Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fisk  Pneumatic  Tires  are  guaranteed  when  filled  with  air  at  the  recom-      JJR  *?lf^ 
mended  pressure  and  attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the  OjloQjKj 
accompanying;  inspection  stamps.  When  filled  with  aDy  substitute  for  V-JL-/V— 
air,  or  attached  to  any  other  rims  than  those  specified  our  guarantee  is  withdrawn. 
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If  the  srae  of  your  factory 
were  a  great  door   

you  could  swing  it  open  and  gain  perhaps  a  solid  hour  of  extra  daylight. 
What  would  that  be  worth  to  you — in  reduced  lighting  bills  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  your  employees? 

You  can  get  an  enormous  amount  of 
extra  daylight  by  painting  your  ceil- 
ings and  walls  with  a  brilliant,  white, 
light -reflecting  paint.  The  Kellogg 
Toasted    Corn  Flake  Company  say: 

"We  should  judge  that  ave  are  getting 
about  JO%  more  light  than  ivas  obtained 
before  Rice's  Mill  White  nuas  applied.  " 


Rice's  Mill  White  has  a  smooth, 
glossy,  tile-like  surface;  firm,  yet 
elastic  enough  to  withstand  the  jar  of 
heavy  machinery.  It  doesn't  flake  or 
scale,  like  a  cold  water  paint,  and  can 
be  washed  like  enamel. 

It  is  the  most  economical  of  all  in- 
terior factory  paints;  2  coats  equal  3 


of  ordinary  lead  and  oil;  it  is  easily  ap- 
plied and  stays  nvhite  longer  than  any 
other  gloss  paint. 

Rice's  Mill  White  was  the  original 
"Mill  White"  paint.  It  is  made  by 
a  special  process  which  cannot  be  used 
by  any  other  paint  manufacturer. 

Rice's  Mill  White  Paint  is  sold  direct 
from  our  factory 
in  barrels  con- 
taining sufficient 
painttocover20,- 
000  square  feet, 
one  coat.  If  you 
have  that  area  or 
more  of  ceiling 
and  wall  space  to 
cover,  write  for 
Booklet  and 
Sample  board. 


Ask  for 
booklet.' 


l  copy  of  ou 
Morel. iglit.' 


Write  today. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA 
PAINT  CO. 

18  Dudley  St,  Providence,  R  I. 


Rice's  Granolith 

A  tough  and  elastic 
permanent  finish  for 
concrete  walls.  Be- 
comes a  part  of  the 
cement  to  which  it  is 
applied.  One  coat 
sufficient,  unless  a 
gloss  is  desired. 
Makes  the  best  pos- 
sible primer  on  in- 
side concrete  and 
brick  for  a  second 
coat  of  Rice's"  Mill 
White  Paint,  giving 
a  tile-like,  enamel 
finish  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  lead  and 
oil  paint. 

for  concrete  surfaces 


LAWYER 


A  Bachelor  of  Laws — An  LL.B. 

ONLY  LA  W  SCHOOL  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 

ONLY  recognized  resident  Inw  school  in  the  lulled 
States  conferring  Degr.e  of  Itiielielor  of  Laws— I.L. It.— 
1>)  correspondence.  ONLY  law  school  in  V.  S.  con- 
ducting standard  resilient  school  and  giving  same  in- 
struction, by  mail.  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
450  class-room  lectures  to  its  extension  students. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  3-Year,  University 
law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  aclunl  family  of  over 
3D  prominent  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Asst.  United 
States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice.  ONLY  law 
Bchool  in  existence  Riving  Complete  Course  in  Oralory 
and  Public  Sneaking,  in  conjunction  with  its  lawcourse. 

Direct  From  Lecture  Room  to  Student 

is  the  way  we  teach  law.  Only  school  in  existence 
employing  this  method.  We  guarantee  lo  prepare 
our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations.  Highly  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  i.ov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  111ns- 
trated  Prospectus.    Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  951  Ellsworth  BIdg.,  Chicago,  ItL 


$92.50 — Our  Price 
for  30  Days! 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage  (1913 
Model)  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing 
prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit.  We  guarantee  this 
record  price  for  30  days  only. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Garage 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly  In 
garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  anil  trouble.  Conies  ready  to 
set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete  directions 
furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and  seams  perma- 
nently tight.  Locks  securely.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page 
illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail,  (107) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  633-683  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Beechnut  Packing  Co.,  United  Sash  Windows— Kahn  System  Reinforced  Concrete 

Look  Into  This  Daylighted  Factory 

Notice  how  sanitary  it  is,  how  well-lighted,  how  pleasant  to  work  in,  how  attractive  in  appearance.  Ample  day- 
lip'it,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  protection  from  inclement  weather,  these  helps  to  efficient,  rapid  work  are  afforded  by 
United  Sash.  United  Sash  factories  are  efficiency  factories.  Adequate  ventilation  is  provided  by  United  Sash.  The 
large  ventilators  supply  ample  fresh  air,  but  have  double  contact  surfaces  to  shutout  the  weather,  thus  saving  fuel. 


tSSL,  UNITED  SASH 


Fireproof 
Weatherproof 


Exceptional  strength  and  rigidity  characterize  United  Sash.  No  metal  is  cut  away  at  the 
joints.  Gigantic  presses,  of  tremendous  power,  unite  the  solid  steel  sections  into  complete  per- 
fect units,  accurate,  uniform  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

United  Sash  Hand  Book  with  tables,  illustrations  and  complete  details  sent  free  to  you  if  you 
contemplate  building.    You  will  find  it  interesting  and  valuable.    Write  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  742  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Beverage 

Water 

% 

Proteins 

% 

Fat 

% 

Carbo- 
Hydrates 

Commercial  Cereal 

% 

Coffee  (0.5  ounce 

to  1  pint  water)  . 

98  3 

0.2 

1.4 

Coffee  (1  ounce  to 

1  pint  water)  .  .  . 

96.9 

0.2 

0.7 

Tea  (0.5  ounce  to 

0.6 

1  pint  water)  .  .  . 

99.5 

0.2 

Cocoa  (0.5  ounce 

to  1  pint  water)  . 

97.1 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

Skimmed  Milk  .  .  . 

90.5 

3.4 

0.3 

5.1 

Pure  Food 

(  Concluded  from  page  15 ) 

Is  there  any  food  value  in  the  so-called 
cereal  coffees?  We  use  them  extensively 
in  our  home. — Mrs.  T.  W.,  Kentucky. 

Tea  and  coffee,  or  substitutes  for  the 
latter,  are  not  usually  taken  for  any  par- 
ticular food  value,  but  rather  for  their 
gently  stimulating  effects.  The  follow- 
ing from  Bulletin  No.  249,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
of  so-called  food  or  fuel  values.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  table, 
or  any  other  table,  cannot  give  the  abso- 
lute food  value  of  any  product,  since  there 
are  many  other  issues  involved.  It  will 
be  noted  that  on  a  fuel  or  food  value 
basis,  skimmed  milk  is  over  five  times 
more  nourishing  than  commercial  cereal 
coffee.  Yet  this  is  no  reason  for  drink- 
ing skimmed  milk. 

Fuel 
Value 
per  lb. 
Calories 

30 

16 

15 

65 
170 

Are  Bouillon  Cubes  Food? 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me  in  the 
Pure  Food  Section  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  what  bouillon  cubes 
are  composed  off  Are  they  good  for  an 
elderly  woman  as  a  healthful,  nourishing 
drink'?— A.  H.  B.,  Illinois. 

The  bouillon  cube  is  often  composed  of 
a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  extract 
of  beef,  or  other  meat,  herbs,  frequently 
celery,  spices,  and  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  common  salt.  There  is  no 
criticism  of  them  on  the  ground  of  health- 
fulness,  and  they  are  moderately  and  even 
helpfully  stimulating  in  their  effects.  Their 
real  food  value,  however,  is  small.  We 
see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  not  use 
them  if  the  expense  is  not  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  be  argued  that  their  convenience 
offsets  their  expense. 

No  Doubt  About  It! 

/  am  anxious  to  buy  only  pure-food 
products,  and  am  glad  to  be  directed  by 
such  a  competent  and  disinterested  au- 
thority as  Collier's.  /  think  people  gen- 
erally would  buy  only  pure-food  products 
if  they  were  really  sure  that  they  were 
directed  to  them. — Mrs.  N.  W.,  Kansas. 

/  believe  you,  have  the  best  scheme  out 
for  putting  the  fakers  out  of  business 
and  for  good  health. — I.  A.  B.,  New  York. 

We  Certainly  Would 

/  am  as  much  interested  in  what  im- 
pure foods  not  to  buy  as  in  what  pure 
foods  to  buy.  Would  you  class  a  food 
as  impure  if  it  contains  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda?  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight 
for  pure  foods. — Mrs.  A.  L.  P.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  fail  to  see  how  a  food  containing 
any  questionable  chemical  preservative, 
the  use  of  which  is  unnecessary,  could  be 
considered  a  pure  food.  No  drugged  or 
dyed  goods  can  be  considered  pure  ac- 
cording to  our  standards. 


Tougharino 

By  PICK  SMITH 

OH,  the  long  an  dreary  waitin'. 
Oh,  the  sixteen  years  of  waitin', 
Sixteen  years  of  wood  a-hewin', 
Sixteen  years  a-totin'  zvater — 
Laughin'  water  that  kep'  sayin 
"Good  ol'  times  is  sure  a-comin!" — 
Which  good  times  has  now  arriven. 
Ari  we  crozvd  the  heap'd  pie-counter! 

Huh?  What's  that,  good  Mr.  Wilson.' 
No  fat  pie  for  a  ol'  Mossback? 
No  rezvard  for  my  long  waitin'? 
Can't  I  have  one  little  piclct? 
What!   Not  e'en  a  little  piccclet? 
Holy  Smoke!  and  Helen  Biases! 
Shades  of  Jefferson  an'  Jackson! 
One  also  of  Jim  Buchanan! 
An'  (mebby)  ol'  Sammy  Tilden! 

Thought  I  voted  for  a  Demo. 
Judas  Priest!  an'  Holy  Moses! 
What  is  times  a-doin  to  us? 


The  "Nek-Gard"  makes 
shirt-comfort  complete 

This  patent  front  collar-but- 
ton pocket  in  the  neck-band  is 
an  exclusive  Faultless  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  one  of  the  refinements 
that  have  come  from  our 
years  of  effort  to  make  shirts 
more  comfortable,  stylish,  and 
durable. 


Shirts 


TheNek-Gard  absolutely  prevents 
spot  or  irritation.  It  means  perfect 
neck-comfort,  since  no  button  now 
touches  the  neck,  back  or  front. 

Exclusive  patterns  and  a  wide 
range  to  choose  from,  in  all  mate- 
rials from  percales  to  silks.  $1.50, 
$2,  $2.50  and  up.  And  big  value  in 
our  "Demonstration"  shirts  at  $1. 

There's  a  "Faultless"  dealer  near  you. 
If  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  write  us  and 
we'll  tell  you  his  name  and  send  you  the 
Faultless  "Day  Shirt  Book  '. 

E.  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 

Makers  of  "Faultless"  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 
Dept.  B,  Baltimore  New  York 

In  Canada  the  Nek-Gard  is  on  Tooke  Shirts 


Tested  fabrics 


TRADE  MARK 


IhSfl 


IN  RUBBER 

WHITING- ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Will  stand  anything  and  everything 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairing  ordered  from  the 
John  L.  Whiting  -  J.J.  Adams  Company  paint,  var- 
nish, whitewash,  calcimine,  duster  and  floor  brushes 
amounting  to  $56,451.00  when  the  White  Squadron  went 
around  the  world.    It  received  the  best  brushes  in  the  world 
at  lower  prices  than  all  other  offers.    Again  in  January,  1912, 
the  United  States  Navy  Department  ordered  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  brushes  amounting  to  $23,208.82,  adopting 
them  as  standard. 
Makers  of  all  kinds  of  brushes  for  all  purposes,  i 

ONE  CONTRACT 

Recently  made  to  supply  the  requirements  for  brushes 
for  over  40  railroad,  steamship  and  similar  companies. 

Vulcan-Set  Shaving  Brushes  and  Invincible  Hair 
Brushes  in  beautiful  patterns  wear  longer  and 
produce  better  results  than  all  others. 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  For  Sale  Everywhere 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -J.J.ADAMS  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Bruih  ManuUcturm  for  Over  One  Hundred  Yeari  and  tin  Urged  in  Uit  WorU 

You  Can  i— r— — i 
Best  Afford  the  one  soap 

that  has  most  power  for  good.  For 
the  sake  of  your  comfort  and  your 
complexion,  come  to  know  the 
always  effective  and  inexpensive 


S  OAP 

15c  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented  , 


Motor-boatmen! 


Stop  gambling  with 
"smash-ups.*'  Get  ft 
Baldridiie  Reverse  Gear  and  control  your  boat  as 
you  would  an  automobile.  The  "  Baldridge"  is  en- 
closed. Thousands  in  use.  Sendfor  Iree  book. 
The  Baldridge  Cear  Co.,  665  W.  Gr.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  World's  Largest  Builders  of  Six-Cylinder  Automobiles 


New  Hudson  Six 

Electric  Self-Cranking  and  t 
Electrically  Lighted 


If  You  Drive  a  Car 
Then  Try  This  Six 


You  will  get  a  new  idea  of  motor  pleasure 
if  you  drive  a  Six. 

All  the  things  you  have  looked  for  in  a 
motor  car  seem  to  be  contained  in  a  first 
class  six-cylinder  automobile. 

It  has  the  flexibility,  power,  energy,  comfort 
and  luxuriousness  such  as  is  impossible  to  put 
into  any  other  type  of  car. 


The  HUDSON  "37"  is  the  masterpiece  in 
four-cylinder  cars.  But  there  are  distinct  qual- 
ities in  performances  and  service  in  a  six  that 
are  not  possible  in  a  four. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  four  will  fail  to 
please  you.  It  means  that  a  six  will  please 
you  more. 


And  Why  the  New  Hudson  Six 


Motorists  who  know  see  in  it  the  qualities  which 
only  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  associates — 48  all  told 
— were  able  to  build  into  it. 

They  have  not  produced  a  Six  by  merely  adding 
two  cylinders  to  a  good  Four.  A  good  Six  can't  be 
built  that  way. 

These  48  specialists,  experienced  in  all  the  details 
of  motor  car  building,  trained  in  97  European  and 
American  factories,  started  out  to  build  a  Six  without 
being  hampered  by  old  manufacturing  equipment  and 
old  ideals. 

They  had  a  new  conception,  the  result  of  a  com- 
bined wider  knowledge  than  was  perhaps  ever  before 
centered  upon  the  designing  of  a  motor  car. 

You  naturally  have  more  confidence  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  skilled  physician  than  you  would  in  the 
conjectures  of  a  hundred  laymen.  Put  equal  reliance 
in  these  48  motor  experts. 

Their  reputation  is  staked  on  the  New  Hudson  Six. 


That  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  most  buyers. 

But  there  also  are  HUDSON  Sixes  in  every  section. 
They  are  doing  the  most  abusive  service  that  any 
automobile  regardless  of  cost  ever  did.  And  they  are 
standing  up. 

HUDSONS  don't  disappoint. 

The  New  Hud  son  Six  has  electric  lights.  It  is  elec- 
trically self-cranked.  The  famous  Delco  system,  pat- 
ented, is  used.  Every  motor  car  luxury  is  included, 
speedometer,  clock,  top,  curtains,  rain -vision  wind- 
shield, demountable  rims,  twelve-inch  upholstery,  etc. 
Equipped  with  a  five-passenger  Phaeton  body  at 
$2450. 

At  $1875  you  can  obtain  the  HUDSON  "37"- 
designed  by  the  same  engineers  that  built  the  Six  — 
and  pointed  to  as  the  "Four-cylinder  masterpiece." 

Send  for  catalog,  or  go  to  the  Hudson  dealer,  and 
he  will  prove  their  value  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7629  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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is  simply  ajg^^non  of  whether 
or  not  you  QQixvp  your  car  with 


ANTI- 
SKID 

The  only  anti-skid  device  that  can 
be  absolutely  relied  upon  at  all 
times  and  under  all  road  conditions. 

Stop  at  your  dealers  and 
"  Weed  Chain  Your  Car  to  Safety" 
WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Head  Office,  137  McGill  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 


Golfers !  Get 
in  an  hour's 
more  play ! 

Why  waste  valu- 
able daylight  get- 
ting to  the  golf 
links,  when  a  mo- 
torcycle will  make 
you  entirely  inde- 
pendent? 

Go  to  the  golf 
course  on  an 


The  Indian  will  take  you  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice 
from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour  absolutely  without  fatigue. 
Easier  to  ride  than  a  bicycle.  A  twist  of  the  wrist  applies 
and  releases  the  power.  Upkeep  costs  next  to  nothing. 
Needs  no  garage.  Saves  its  cost  in  no  time  by  the  added 
pleasure  and  the  time  you  save.  Why  stop  playing  at  the 
13th  hole  to  catch  the  "5:39"  ?   Get  an  Indian  ! 

Among  the  1913  jmprovements  are  the  Cradle  Spring  Frame,  new  style 
Luggage  Carrier  and  Footboards  giving  choice  of  2  comfortable  riding 
positions.    Most  comfortable,  powerful  and  reliable  motorcycle  on  the  market. 

p  .      (4  H.P.  Single,  $200  )  t    ,  c 
Prices  j  ?  H  p  Tw¥n>'  |25Q  |  f.o.b.  Factory 

Write  for  free  1913  catalog  describing  all  Indian  models  and  improvements 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

913  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago        Denver         San  Francisco        Atlanta         Toronto  London 


DEER, DEER  J 
FORGOT"  riY' 

STAG 

TOBACCO' 


The 


Don't  Forget  This 


In  a  big  tin  of  tobacco  the  bottom  half  ^ 
is  apt  to  dry  up  before  you  reach  it. 

In  the  5c  Stag  tin  you  buy  just 
enough  at  a  time  to  keep  FRESH  until 
it's  ALL  SMOKED ! 

That's  the  STAG  IDEA  that  has 
become  famous  in  a  day. 
Try  it,  brothers,  try  it. 
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"I'm  So  Glad  I 
Discovered  Pebeco" 

The  use  of  Pebeco  is  a  daily 
pleasure.  To  feel  its  refreshing 
effect  and  to  know  it  actually 
saves  the  teeth  from  decay  is  a 
real  satisfaction. 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


overcomes  acid-mouth,  the  chief  cause 
of  decay.  By  protecting  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth  from  the  attacks  of  these 
mouth-acids,  Pebeco  prevents  the  de- 
cay-germs from  penetrating  and  form- 
ing cavities  in  the  soft  interior. 
Pebeco  thus  preserves  the  whole  tooth 
from  decay. 

Pebeco  is  a  double  protection,  be- 
cause it  also  destroys  the  decay-germs, 
as  well  as  purifies  the  breath.  It 
beautifully  cleans  and  whitens  the 
teeth,  and  does  more  than  ordinary 
dentifrices  in  leaving  a  delightful  sen- 
sation of  cleanliness  and  refreshment. 

Send  for  Free  Trial  Tube 
and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and  prove  Pebeco's  efficacy  by  an  interest- 
ing little  test.  Pebeco  originated  in  the 
hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  & 
Co..  Hamburg.  Germany,  and  is  sold  every- 
where in  large  tubes. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Cbemi.tt 
104  William  Street  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  <&  Fink's  Rivtris  Talcum 
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j You  will 
always 
feel  secure 
With 


No.  2305 

ARE  SEAMLESS. 
No  Garter-Hole  Runs  — the  "Knit-in" 
Hem  Stops  Them  All. 
Strong,  silk-lisle  stockings  with  high 
spliced  heel,  double  sole,  reinforced  heel 
and  toe.     Also  4H-inch  HEMNIT  top 
that  is  loose,  comfortable,  and  elastic,  fill- 
ing all  requirements  of  the  out-size.  Get 
them  from  your  dealer  in  black,  tan,  and 
white  with  the  "Witch  "  tag,  at  25c.  a  pair 
If  he  does  not  carry  Ip3wich,  send  us  his 
name  with  your  order. 
,  IPSWICH      3  IPSWICH 
MILLS       Bay  MASS. 

1822        Street  1913 
Many  styles  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  15c.  and  25c.  a  pair. 
t»ad!=SIkk  Catalog  sent  on  request. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  in  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  egga  for 
hatching.  A  perfectguide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  14      Rheema,  Pa. 
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A  Spiritualist 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

novel,  such  as  I  would  have  written  my- 
self.   Go  quickly." 

Then  it  ended,  and  the  applause  was 
tremendous. 

"When  are  you  going?"  was  the  ques- 
tion on  every  hand.  But  I  sidestepped  any 
answer,  for  I  had  no  desire  to  go  on  a 
two  hours'  ride  as  uncanny  as  that,  which 
at  best  would  bring  nothing.  Yet  I  hinted 
that  I  might  go,  and  whenever  one  would 
ask  me,  my  reply  would  be :  "Too  busy." 

A  "scary"  night 

SOME  six  months  went  by,  and  once 
more  I  had  to  fall  back  on  my  good 
Charles  Dickens.  Having  nothing  else  on 
my  mind,  he  repeated  his  former  message, 
this  time  giving  it  more  emphatically — 
and  at  the  same  time  urging  my  friends 
to  make  me  go.  Again  I  delayed,  wonder- 
ing how  I  could  save  my  "bacon" — know- 
ing that  I  had  unwittingly  stepped  into  a 
trap.  For  as  soon  as  I  should  report 
failure  up  would  go  my  neat  little  mystery 
balloon. 

Therefore  I  determined  that  I  would 
drop  the  subject — letting  time  erase  the 
memory  of  my  first  big  error.  Yet,  curi- 
ously enough,  when  another  half  year  had 
gone  by,  the  very  same  thing  came  through 
my  mind,  and  I  could  not  stop  it.  I  saw 
that  I  was  at  my  last  stand,  so  resolved 
to  make  some  one  else  suffer  with  me.  So 
"Dickens"  specified  that  another  should 
accompany  me,  and  mentioned  the  very 
fellow  who  had  been  most  persistent  that 
I  go  to  the  mythical  Kate  Harris  at  245th 
Street. 

It  was  a  regular  "scary"  night  that  we 
made  our  journey.  The  moon  and  stars 
were  submerged  in  the  dark  clouds  that 
hung  heavy  over  the  earth.  The  very  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  be  laden  with  un- 
canny things.  Where  the  subway  ends,  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  as  the  summer 
spooners  will  tell  you,  there  are  no  lamp- 
lights, and  the  houses  are  separated  by 
great  black  spaces. 

THE  QUEST 

HAT  night  it  was  like  a  lonesome  des- 
ert. It  just  happened  as  well  that  the 
streets  were  being  torn  up,  and  piles  of 
stones,  like  rotting  bones  with  headlights 
of  red,  dotted  the  main  street  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  penetrate  the  darkness. 

There  were  not  many  people  about,  and, 
most  naturally,  none  had  ever  heard  of 
Kate  Harris.  My  companion  was  pale 
and  I  know  that  I  was.  Put  yourself  in 
the  situation  and  see  how  you  would  feel. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  I  groaned ;  "it  is  no 
use.  We  have  been  fooled." 

But  this  brute  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"We  ll  find  out,"  he  thundered,  "or  we 
won't  go  back  to-night." 

The  people  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  their  answers  to  our  question,  "Do 
you  know  of  a  Kate  Harris  living  here?" 
would  all  be  "No,"  or  something  almost 
as  short  and  more  decisive. 

One  man  came  past  us — and  he  was  old. 

UNLUCKY  COINCIDENCE 

I LET  my  companion  ask  the  usual  query, 
and  I  did  not  even  listen  to  the  reply, 
for  I  was  half  asleep.  With  a  start  I 
awoke,  as  my  tormentor  pounced  upon  me 
and  cried :  "We'.ve  found  her !" 

"What !"  I  shrieked,  my  heart  thumping 
tumultuously.    "He  lies." 

The  man  stared  at  me,  undecided 
whether  to  run  or  yell  for  help.  Then  I 
realized  how  my  attitude  must  have  ap- 
peared, and  I  apologized  most  profusely. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  after  we  had  set 
him  at  his  ease.  "I  know  Kate  Harris.  I 
saw  her  only  last  week.  She  is  a  seam- 
stress. But  there  has  always  been  a  mys- 
tery about  her,  and  people  have  had 
enough  to  wonder  about.  She  rarely  ever 
comes  out  of  doors.  But  her  passion  is 
children,  and  I'm  told  she  gets  a  letter 
containing  money  from  England  every 
week  as  regularly  as  clockwork.  It  is  at 
the  seventh  house  down  there  that  you 
will  find  her." 

I  wanted  to  go  back,  but  my  companion 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  so  I 
plucked  up  courage  and  came  up  to  a 
house  in  the  general  direction  pointed  out 
to  us.  It  was  a  tumble-down  little  affair. 
All  the  blinds  were  pulled  down  and  the 
only  light  that  was  visible  glimmered  from 
beneath  one  of  the  blinds  on  the  first 
floor.  I  could  not  help  the  cold  sweat 
which  came  upon  me  as  we  crept  up  the 
creaking  wooden  steps,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  to  the  end  this  mysterious 
affair.    Coincidence  or  spiritualistic  'dis- 


"Picked  Ripe" 


Sun -ripened  on  the  field,  not  picked 
green  and  ripened  afterwards.  The 
freshness  and  tenderness  of  ripeness,  the 
flavor  of  Nature,  canned  on  the  field  in 
sanitary  cans.  Better,  far  better,  than  the 
raw  pineapple  on  the  market,  which  is 
always  picked  green.  Sold  everywhere. 
Always  ask  for  Hawaiian  Pineapple  —  no 
latter  what  brand,  so  long  as  it  conies 
from  Hawaii.   Sliced,  grated,  crushed. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


"Canned 
Right' 


He38I  the  new  profession 
Tree  Surgery  a 


Not  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid  a^d 
unusual  opportunities  to  honorable  young 
men.    Ages  20  to  28.    Students  must  have 
attended  high  scliool,  be  at  least  5  foot  7 in 
heighth.  physically  sound  and  of  good  char- 
acter. After  completing  two  years'  course, 
good  men  make  large  annual  incomes. 
Positions  guaranteed  togondmenaftergrad 
uation.  Every  city,  park,  orchard  and  private 
estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree  Surgeon.  Posi- 
tions open  also  with  established  companies 
State  and  National  Governments.  Special 
attentionto  Fruit  Growing.    Tuition  moder- 
ate, including  first  year's  board.    We  pay 
6alary  second  year.    Write  promptly  for 
Suit  particulars.    Address  the  Secretary. 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
211  Kent,  Ohio 


VENUS 

PERFECT  PENCILS 

FREE  SAMPLE  — A  trial  will  con- 
vince you  that  Pencil  satisfaction  and 
writing  efficienev  are  combined  in  Venus 
—Tin-  Quality  Leader.  Try  it !  Ask  for 
soft,  medium  or  hard. 

_  _    WRITE  SMOOTHEST 

VFNI  IS  WEAR  LONGEST 
'"'^   ERASE  CLEANEST 

17  Black  Decrees.  6B  to  9H 
With  or  Without  Tip  &  Rubber 
2  Copying  Degrees,  Soft  c  Hard 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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No  other  building-material  gives  you 
all  the  beauty,  service  and  comfort  that 
you  get  from  Hy-tex  Brick. 

Brick  has  long  been  conceded  these 
points  of  superiority.  But — do  you  realize 
that  along  with  these  advantages 

Hy-tex  Brick 

is  the  most  economical  building-material? 

There  are  so  many  savings  in  a  Hy-tex  house  after 
it  is  built  that  the  slight  difference  in  '  first-cost"  is  soon 
eliminated. 

Before  you  build  you  should  know  all  about  Hy-tex, 
for  somewhere  in  the  Hy-tex  line  there  is  just  the  brick 
you  want.  We  make  over  300  different  kinds — includ- 
ing every  color  and  texture  known  to  brick-burning. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet,  "Genuine  Economy  in 
Home-Building,"  dealing  with  the  problems  that  are  vital  to 
every  prospective  builder.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors  throughout 
—but  it's  the  FACTS  in  it  that  make  it  profitable  and  neces- 
sary for  you.  Easily  the  finest  book  ever  printed  in  its  field. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 


Dept.  N  1,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


UALTIMOHE,  MD., 

Title  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids. 
CINCINNATI,  O., 

Ith  Nal'l  lik  Bldg, 
CLEVELAND,  O., 

Schofleld  Bid?. 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA, 

But  nam  Bids. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND  , 

Board  of  Trade  Buildine 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO., 

Bialto  Bids. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

211  South  Fourth  Street 
NEW  YOKK  CITY, 

381  Fourth  Ave. 
OMAHA,  NEB., 

W.  O.  W.  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.. 

Real  Estate  Truat  Building 
TOLEDO.  «).,      Ohio  Building 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Colorado  Building 


Built  like  Government  Torpedo  Boats,  of  tough,  puncture-proof,  galvanized  steel  plates,  so  securely 
joined  logethertuat  a  leak  is  impossible.  The  Mullius  Steel  Boats:,  re  guaranteed  against  puncture,  leak.  I 
ing,  waterlogging,  warping, drying  out,  opening  scams,  etc.  MOTORS  :  The  Loew-Victor  4-Cycle  and  I 
Perro  2-Cycle.  Light,  powerful,  simple,  can  be  operated  bv  the  beginner,  start  like  automobile  motors,  I 
one  maD  control,  never  stall  at  any  speed,  exhaust  silently  underwater.  Beautiful  illustrated  bookjree.  I 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  World's  Largest  Boat  Builders,  119  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


STEEL  ROW  BOATS  AND  CEDAR  CANOES 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  very  desirable.  Good  salary,  short  hours, 
easy  work,  pleasant  surroun  din^s,  life  positions,  30  days 
vacation  and  30  days  sick  leave  annually  with  pay. 
4*3,202  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pull 
needed.  Common  school  education  sufficient.  Full  in- 
formation about  how  to  secure  these  positions  and 
questions   used   by  the    Civil   Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  -every  package 


!  &  BISCUIT 

NOWH^R^B^ELLED 

Makes  d^Tcious  Otis  for  ai^alates. 
Unlike  other  adods.  ^^VsWrocersV    For  book 
f    or  jarnple,  w\Je 

FftRWELL  &  RHINES,  vhtertown,  h.  T„  U.  s.  I. 


AT  LAST!! 

A  Gasoline  Gauge  for  automobiles  that  is  accurate 
and  dependable — up  hill,  down  hill,  on  side  list, 
and  on  the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Shows  at  a 
glance  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank. 

y-B    B  I  Brass  or 

U\J^^bsss^  ■—   Nickel 

Gasoline  Gauge  Finish 

(Attaches  to  the  Dash) 

SOME  OF  ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

No  more  Dry  Tanks  miles  from  Delects  Leaky  Tanks  immedi- 
a  Garage.  alely. 

No  more  pulling  up  cushions  to  run       Shows  instantly  amount  of  gas- 
measuring  stick  into  tank.  oline  that  goes  into  tank  and 
amount  being  consumed  per  mile. 
As  dependable  as  your  watch,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
Full  directions  for  installing  sent  with  each  gauge. 
Supplied  at  present  for  the  1912  and  1913 

Ford,  Overland,  Buick,  E  M.  F.f  and  the  1913  Studebaker. 

When  writing  state  model. 

If  for  other  cars,  send  us  name,  model  and  year,  and  we  wiD  notify  you 
if  we  can  supply  you.    Not  made  at  present  for  cars  having  pressure  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will,  direct,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalog  No.  5  giving  full  particulars  sent  free. 


C.  F.  ROPER  &  CO., 


Hopedale,  Mass. 


covery,  it  had  set  my  curiosity  aglow.  As 
we  mounted  the  landing,  we  peered  into 
each  other's  eyes,  but  quickly  turned 
away,  ashamed  of  our  fright. 

"Ring  the  bell,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion. 

But  I  held  back — it  is  not  easy  to  mingle 
in  matters  supernatural. 

Finally  I  pulled  myself  together  and  felt 
for  the  bell  handle.  My  hand  groped 
about  in  the  dark  for  two  or  three  mo- 
ments that  seemed  like  an  eternity,  and 
suddenly  touched  a  cloth.  Looking  closer, 
to  my  terror,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  crape. 
We  were  at  a  house  with  the  dead. 

Oh,  that  shock !  Without  a  word — my 
tongue  was  powerless  to  cry  out — I 
bounded  down  the  steps,  my  heart  flut- 
tering like  a  leaf  in  the  breeze;  my  limbs 
violently  shaking  beneath  me. 

Close  behind  me  came  my  friend,  and 
he,  if  anything,  was  more  upset  than  myself. 

We  returned  to  his  home  to  recover 
our  composure,  and  when  we  had  done 
so  he  insisted  on  holding  an  impromptu 
seance.  He  was  more  than  ever  fully  con- 
vinced of  th„'  existence  of  supernatural  in- 
fluence. He  could  not  have  been  turned 
from  his  belief  that  Charles  Dickens  had 
really  sent  us  on  that  mysterious  errand, 
and  when  we  were  seated  once  more 
he  pleaded  and  begged  the  "table"  to 
explain  the  incident. 

COMEDY  FOR  CONTRAST 

BUT  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  of 
these  imaginary  communications  turned 
to  tragedy.  Many  times  it  was  the  mer- 
riest comedy.  Dan  Daly  was  our  visitor 
and  entertained  us  with  one  or  two  verses 
of  the  "Same  Old  Story."  An  acrobat, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  acted  as  jester 
for  one  of  the  old  kings  of  France,  did  all 
sorts  of  tricks  with  the  table,  turning  it 
upside  down  and  banging  it  on  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  ladies.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
in  his  clumsy,  lumbering  way,  told  of  his 
first  really  handsome  suit  of  clothes  and 
of  the  young  woman  he  loved  so  well. 
Goethe  spouted  original  poetry,  which 
must  have  made  him  turn  in  his  grave. 
The  author  of  "Hudibras"  recited  a  few 
lines  with  humorous  effect.  A  crazy  man, 
who  claimed  to  be  each  of  the  great 
prophets,  from  Moses  to  Dowie,  flirted 
with  every  pretty  girl  in  the  room,  until 
each  blushed  with  embarrassment  so  that 
we  had  to  send  him  away,  though  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  his  victims.  Beau  Brummel  gave 
his  comments  ron  the  styles  of  the  day, 
and  shocked  us  all  when  he  declared  the 
harem  skirt  was  his  idea  of  the  ideal 
dress  for  women.  A  little  maid  of  our 
circle  was  forced  to  hide  her  head  in  her 
hands  when  asked  by  a  spirit,  who  would 
not  disclose  his  name:  "Who  is  that  light- 
haired  young  man  you  meet  in  the  morn- 
ings?" Cardinal  Wolsey  predicted  two 
weddings  within  as  many  months,  and, 
curiously  enough,  his  prophecy  came  true 
— but  then  the  Cardinal  showed  only  a 
moderately  keen  sense  of  observation. 
Voltaire,  with  biting  sarcasm,  called  me 
the  great  leader  of  modern  literature,  and 
the  laugh  was  at  my  expense. 

We  even  had  music.  Once  Jenny  Lind 
came  and  requested  the  assembled  audi- 
tors to  sing  two  or  three  songs,  to  which 
she  swurfg  the  table  in  marvelously  per- 
fect time.  When  one  of  the  practical 
jokers  started  "Bedelia,"  she  brought  the 
table  down  with  a  bang  and  was  gone. 
"She  knows  what  she  wants,"  said  one  of 
the  more  learned  ladies  in  a  whisper. 

Now,  every  circle  to  be  a  la  mode  must 
have  its  patron  spirit.  Mrs.  Pepper's  cir- 
cle had  its  "Bright  Eyes,"  as  the  public 
remembers.  Our  favorite  and  ever- 
ready  representative  of  the  other  world 
was  David  Forster.  What  a  world  of  in- 
formation that  man  had!  How  he  loved 
everyone  in  our  midst !  How  willing  he 
was  to  oblige  us ! 
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OUR  PATRON  SAINT 

AVID  FORSTER,  we  learned,  had 
been  a  lawyer  and  a  veritable  Bea- 
consfield.  He  told  us  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  death — his  former  street  address — 
his  life  history. 

He  described  heaven  and  also — whisper 
this  gently — the  lower  regions,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  seen.  He  advanced  some 
unique  ideas  of  reincarnation,  and  even 
pointed  out  some  former  celebrities  in 
our  midst. 

One  of  the  ladies  had  been  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  one  of  the  men  had  been 
Robin  Hood.  Cleopatra  was  a  dear,  sweet 
little  woman,  who  was  as  unlike  that  fiery, 
sensuous  creature  as  earth  and  ocean. 
This  Forster  would  do  anything  we  asked, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  utterly  unlike 


Outgrow  the  Trolleys 


When  you  ride  a  bicycle  there's  no 
more  waiting  on  street  corners,  no  miss- 
ing of  cars,  no  crowding,  no  crushed 
corns,  no  breathing  of  foul  air.  You 
get  home  quicker.  Fares  saved  pay  for 
the  bicycle  in  six  months. 

Iver  Johnson 

BRIDGE  Bicycle 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  Iver  Johnson 
has  ranked  as  an  honestly  made,  smooth 
and  easy  running,  exceptionally  fast  bi- 
cycle. It  is  splendidly  finished  with  five 
coats  of  baked  and  hand  rubbed  enamel 
and  heavy  nickel  over  copper  plate. 
Equipment  is  of  the  finest.  Prices  $30  and 
$40,  with  special  models  a  little  higher. 

Send  for  72-page  Catalog  C  of  bicycles  and  molorcycles 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

146  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  99  Chambers  Street 


Guaranteed 


Every  Emery  Shirt 
is  Guaranteed  for 
fit,  color  and  wear. 

FREE — The  Emery  Souvenir  and  Style  Book- 
A  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Correct  Dress. 

W.  M.  STEPPACHER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia 
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>^Would  You 

^Accept  This  Special  Olf  er? 

f     POSITIVELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

^Beautiful  Genuine  DIAMOND  Ring,  perfectly 
"white,  extra  quality, Ladles  or  tients  hand-mude  mk 
Solid  Gold  Mounting,  worth  regularly  about  tlO.  each, 

Special  This  Month  $O>750 

If  you  have  in  mind  buying   only  ■ 
a  850.  or  even  a  860.  Diamond, 

eee  this  Special  Ring  before  you  buy.  Our  extensive 
handling  ot  Elgin  Watches  throughout  the  world,  en- 
abled us  to  buy  a  big  lot  of  these  specials  at  about  30 
per  cent  below  actual  value ,  and  offer  them  for  only 


$5.00  Down  and  $5.00  a  Month 


You  assum 

fi 


„  „  send  the  Diamond 
jvr  yinir  approval  before  you  pay  one  cent. 

Free  Diamond  Book!  ^goMd  E&ST 

itch  Book.  It's  printed  on  our  own  presses  and  said 
Co  be  the  must  attractive  Catalog  published. 

H  ARRIS-GO  AR  CO. 

Dept.  856,  Kansas  City.  Ho. 
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You  X^x 
will  find 
Panama 
Repp  all 
silk  cravats 
the  best  Spring 
neckwear  style. 
They  tie  right — 
stay  tied  —  wont 
wrinkle — and  are  of 
exceptional  wearing 
quality ;    offered  to 
you  in  48  distinctive 
shades. 

You  secure  individ- 
ual style,  exclusive 
material,  and  careful 
workmanship  when 
you  buy  Panama  Repp  cravats. 
They  should  be  your  first  choice  if 
you  are  looking  for  neckwear  that  is 

"Exclusive  but 
not  Expensive*' 

Panama  Repp  cravats  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Horn 
line,  and  carry  the  Horn  Trade- 
mark, by  which  particular  men 
have  for  years  identified  the  best 
in  blanket  robes,  combination  sets 
and  smart  cravats  for  every  occa- 
sion. Look  for  the  Horn  Trade- 
mark and  the  name  "Panama" 
woven  in  the  cravat  end. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

DEALERS:  If  you  haven't  already/  stocked 
fanama  Repp,  send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  O.  HORN  &  BROTHER 
846  Broadway      New  York 


PANAMA 


The  greatest  advance  of  all  in  solv- 
ing  your  tire  problem — 

I  EU  Puncture-Proof  TIDFC 

LLl  pneumatic  IllvLO 

Pneumatic  for  comfort,  puncture-proof 
for  uninterrupted  service.    "Write  for  our 

Money-back  Guarantee 

and  Booklet  "D,"  which  explains  unique  con- 
Btruction  that  assures  greater  mileage  as  well 
as  freedom  from  punctures.  One  user  reports 
an  average  mileaye  of  8026 per  tire  on  tin  tires,  with- 
out a  single  puncture  or  inner  tube  replacement. 

Lee  Distrlhutors  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Washington,  D.  C,  Minne- 
apolis, Norfolk,  Va.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  For  Pacific  Coast;  Chanslor 
k  Lyon  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
Spokane,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore. 

LEE  TIRE  51  RUBBER  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN. 

PA. 


Sailer's 
4  FLAVORING 
W  EXTRACTS, 

USED  AND 

ENDORSED 

BY  MORE 

Chemists  and  Housekeepers  II 

han  any  other  extracts  in  the  United  States  II 
or  flavoring  purposes.  14  highest  awards 
n  Europe  and  America.  Vanilla,  Lemon, 
etc., — 10c.  and  25c— at  grocers.  En- 
dorsed by  the  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Food.  Write  for  booklet  of  choice 
cooking  recipes — free. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  264,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


some  of  our  other  shady  visitors,  who 
were  disagreeable  and  loath  to  fulfill  our 
wishes.  The  description  of  Peter  Grimm 
would,  perhaps,  most  nearly  fit  that  of  out 
~)avid  Forster.  He  was  like  an  old  grand- 
father, taking  little  children  on  his  knees. 
His  advice  was  so  kindly  and  his  manner 
so  sympathetic  that  when  things  were  not 
going  as  they  should,  we  would  ask  for 
him,  and  he  always  came.  Indeed,  we 
felt  he  was  a  person  we  had  known  all 
our  lives. 

In  other  words,  the  constant  and  con- 
tinual mentioning  of  his  name  made  him 
famous.  This  principle,  which  so  aptly 
applies  to  any  advertising  campaign,  fits 
this  kind  of  work  most  admirably. 

A   TABLE  BROKEN 

NOTHING  of  all  I  did  was  so  inter- 
esting to  me  as  the  manner  in  which 
I  developed  characters. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  every- 
one spoke  alike  and  thought  alike  and 
acted  alike.  Quite  the  contrary,  each 
had  a  decided  individuality.  Just  as  David 
Forster  was  known  by  his  manner  the 
moment  he  lifted  the  table,  so  many 
others  were  recognized.  Some  would 
raise  and  lower  the  table  with  an  insi- 
pidity that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
society  belle.  Others  would  be  rough  and 
violent  and  boisterous.  One  table  was 
broken  in  this  way  by  a  very  decided  per- 
son. Some  would  be  the  height  of  igno- 
rance and  dull  at  catching  the  meaning  of 
questions  propounded,  while  others  would 
have  the  answer  before  the  query  had 
been  completed.  There  were  crafty  peo- 
ple, kind  people ;  silly  women,  loving 
women ;  murderous  men,  heroic  men ; 
babyish  children  and  precocious;  names 
famed  in  history  and  names  that  couldn't 
be  found  anywhere;  Christians,  Moham- 
medans, Jews,  atheists;  whites  and  blacks; 
philosophers  and  mechanics ;  foreigners 
and  Americans ;  kings  and  peasants.  We 
had  a  universe  of  our  own,  as  living, 
breathing,  real  to  us  (or  rather  to  all 
except  me)  as  the  world  we  live  in. 

We  had  all  been  watching  a  little  love 
affair  grow  in  intensity,  but  neither  party 
seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  broach  the 
subject.  Samuel  Pepys  finally  did — the 
boy  and  girl  were  married  recently.  A 
mother,  whose  daughter  was  in  Europe 
and  taken  with  a  serious  illness,  had  her 
worries  lessened  when  a  wandering  passer- 
by came  in  to  tell  us  that  the  daughter 
was  better.  What  matter  if  she  were  not 
— did  it  not  lighten  the  mother's  heart? 

MY  ONLY  EXCUSE 

MOST  of  the  time  my  conscience  both- 
ered me  vastly.  Although  I  enjoyed 
the  sensation  of  this  creation — this  world  of 
my  own — I  wanted  to  end  it  all  and  tell 
them  how  I  had  been  playing  with  them 
for  so  long.  I  wanted  to  tell  them  that 
I  was  only  having  fun  and  to  forget  it 
all  and  come  back  and  be  sensible.  But 
they  would  never  allow  me  the  opportu- 
nity. 

If,  perchance,  I  said  :  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  all  a  joke.  Why,  I  haven't 
any  more  psychic  power  than  you  have. 
Why,  /  don't  even  believe  in  that  sort 
of  nonsense,"  they  would  interrupt  me 
with  retorts  like:  "Isi.'t  he  modest?" 
"He  never  fishes  for  compliments." 
"What  does  he  want  us  to  do — keep 
praising  him  all  the  time?" 

So  there  I  was. 

If  I  had  done  this  for  gain — if  I  had 
done  this  to  hurt  or  injure  a  single  person — 
I  could  have  no  excuse.    But  I  have  not. 


Memories 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ton.  Little  did  I  dream  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  the  admired  actor 
would  be  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine, 
and  that  I  should  ever  participate  in 
recording  and  celebrating  his  achieve- 
ments and  doing  him  public  honor :  for  I 
was  only  a  vagrant  boy,  habitually  roam- 
ing the  waterside  from  South  Boston 
Bridge  to  Constitution  Wharf,  and  much 
more  likely  to  run  away  to  sea,  like  my 
progenitors,  all  of  whom  were  sailors, 
than  live  to  labor  as  a  historian  and  critic 
of  the  acted  drama  and  as  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  many  actors.  My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Warren  began  as  long 
ago  as  1856,  but  my  acquaintance  with 
him  as  an  actor  began  when,  years  be- 
fore then,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in 
"The  Arabian  Nights"  spectacle  of 
"Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp" — and 
the   delight   with   which   I   beheld  that 
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THE  WEDDING  COACH  OF  NAPOLEON 


THE  FAVORED  CAR 
AT  THE  SHOWS 

Rauch  &  Lang  prestige  among  electrics  was  unquestioned  at 
the  motor  shows.  The  people  who  filled  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
booths  were  ample  evidence  of  the  fact.  Society  found  its  ideal 
in  this  car — in  the  finish,  and  upholstering,  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, its  atmosphere  of  style  and  refinement. 

Men  were  pleased  with  the  excellence  of  its  construction. 
The  coaches  of  Royalty,  made  famous  in  history,  were  no  more 
staunchly  built,  nor  more  closely  in  keeping  with  their  style- 
periods.  The 


Pictures  Worth  Money 

are  those  that  show  lines  '! 
of  detail  that  the  eye  can 
not  grasp.  The  pictures 
snapped  with  /' 

COERZ  CAMERAS 


A  Go 


Our  Book  on  "Lenses  and  Cameras 

will  be  sent  to  you  for  the  asking 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 
3'J1A   East  34th  Stre«t,  New  York 


When  You  Want  It  Different 

than  usual,  try 

MAPLEINE 

(The  Flavor  de  Luxe); 

for  your  cakes,  cookies,  fudge,  or  any 
dainty    candy  or 
dessert. 

Because  it  is  a  pure- 
ly vegetable  prod- 
uct, which  produces 
a  dainty,  delicate 
flavor,  and  will  not 
cook  out  or  granu- 
late. 

And  then  too,  it  will 
make  delicious 
syrup  for  hot  cakes, 
waffles  or  biscuits, 
in  the  shortest 
time,  by  merely 
combining  it  with 
white  sugar  and 
water. 

Grocers  sell  it,  if  not,  send  35  cents  (in 
Canada  50c)  for  2  oz.  bottle  to 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  E9,  Seattle,  Wash. 

2c  i.t  stamps  wilt  bring  yon  a  Cook  Booklet,  tiMapleine  Dainties.''' 


We  Ship  On  Approval 

Prepay  Express  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non-skid",  puncture- 
proof    device    for  Automobiles, 
Commercial  CarsandMotorcycles. 
Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  Judge,  don't  take  anyone's 
word  fur  it.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

Twin  Cities  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  1909. 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont.,  1911. 
New  York  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1911. 
Twin  Cities  to  Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 

to  learn  our  prices  and  guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  Detachable  Treads. 

Write  today  for  full  particular! 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 
3643  Brictson  Bldg.    Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


Easy  to  Have 
Beautiful  Floors 

A  rag  and  a  can  of  Old 
English  Floor  Wax  are  all 
you  need,  and  if  you  fol- 
low directions  you  can  get 
that   soft   lustre  which 
has  made  "Old  Eng- 
lish" finish  famous 
for  centuries. 


ifpifc  $119  U?^ 

ax* 

Never  gets  ^ 
sticky,  doesn't  show 
scratches.    Is  most  eco- 
nomical because  it  spreads 
farther  and  wears  longer. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  aiid  Book 

"Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care" 
Convince  yourself. 
gjfg^The  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.  / 


Engluh  Floor  Was 


1923  W.  8th  Street 
Cincinnati,  O.  / 
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The  Shirts  you've  always  wanted 
at  the  price  you've  always  paid 


S  H 


I  RT  S 


$1.00,  $1.50  and  up 

To  get  the  same  qualities  in  other  shirts  you  pay  the  next 
higher  prices.    At  any  live  haberdasher's. 

— the  collars  with  the  tie  -  and  -  time  -  arid- 
temper  -  saving  shield  over  head  of  back 
button — have  initiated  millions  into  the 
"  dress  -  neatly  -  quickly  -  and  -  with  -  a  -  smile 
Club."    Join  at  same  dealer's. 


COLLARS 


15c. 


2  for  25c. 


HAUL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,   TROY,  N.  Y 


Teddy  Tetzlaff 


Flake  Form 

of  Graphite 

The  pure  prod- 
uct as  mined, 
and  combined 
in  Dixon's 
Greases,  is 
wonderfully 
soft,  smooth 
and  oily. 

DIXON'S 

GraphiteGreases 

have  won  the  unsolicited  praise  of 
the  "Speed  Kings  of  Motordom." 
Teddy  Tetzlaff,  holder  of  the 
world' srecord  forroad  racing, says: 

lI  would  rather  pay  $5  per  pound  for  Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants  than  use  any  other  as 
a  eift." 

Try  DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  677 
in  your  transmission  and  differential.  Will 
make  them  run  quietly. 


N 


Send  name  and  model  of  car 
for  free  booklet,  "Lubricat-  D 
ing  the  Motor,"  No.  24S. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


One  burner  will  give  aa  much  light  as  ten 
ordinary  oil  jami  -.  biz  16  candle  power 
electric  Uilbs — 16  candle  power  gas 
jets  or  b  acetylene  gas  jets-  Costs 
2  cents  per  week.  Produces  a  purr, 
white,  steady,  safe  light.  Over  '200 
styles.  Evtry  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  wa>  ted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
7-35  E.  5th  St.  Canton,  0. 


GILT  EDGE,  the  only  ladies"  shoe  dressing  thai 
positively  contains  OIL.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing, 
25c.    "French  Gloss,"  10c. 

STAR  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all 
kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  10c.    "Dandy"  size,  25c. 

"QUICKWHITE"  (in  liquid  form  with  sponge) 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens  dirty  canvas  shoes. 
10c.  and  25c. 

BABY  ELITE  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  Al.  Restores  color  and 
lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or  cloth, 
10c.    "Elite"  size.  25c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  ki  nd  you  want,  send  us 
the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full  size  package,  charges  paid. 
WHITTEMORE  BROS.  &  CO. 
20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe 
■     Polishes  in  the  World  • 


knock-down  frame  of  Ehis 23-ft. 
motor  boat  including  full  sized  pat- 
terns and  illustrated  instructions 
to  finish — speed  9*4  to  14  miles  an  nr.  12  passenger.  Save  % 
builder's  price.  Free  linat  li»uk  shows  this  and  other  models. 
Brooks  Mfg.  Company.  5644  Sidney  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Only  $28 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Strut.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


The  best  system  for  beginners  ;  a  post-graduate  course  for 
stenographers.  Highest  world's  recordB  for  speed  anil  ac- 
curacy ami  a  greater  number  of  court  reporters  than  any 
other  system  In  the  last  seven  years.  Instruction  ly 
mall;  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  FREE  catalog 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
W.  L.  James,  Chief  Instructor 
Dept.  74.  Schiller  Building  Chicago.  Illinois 


spectacle,  and  the  joy  with  which  I  looked 
on  the  player  who  supplied  the  mirth  in 
it,  were  such  as  I  have  seldom  known 
since,  and  can  never  know  again. 

A  STREET  CAR  HIS  COACH 

WARREN  was  a  bachelor.  He  lived  in 
comfort.  His  salary  as  an  actor  was, 
for  those  days,  a  large  one,  and  he  saved  a 
considerable  part  of  what  he  earned.  The 
actual  value  of  the  property  that  he 
owned  has  not  been  made  known,  but 
after  his  death  it  was  stated  that  he  left 
more  than  $100,000 — a  large  fortune,  it 
seems  to  me,  because  it  was  for  the  most 
part  the  product  of  his  individual  labor, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  comfortable 
living.  He  was  not  penurious,  but  he  was 
prudent,  and  in  his  prudence  he  was  comi- 
cally eccentric.  A  friend  once  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  keep  a  carriage.  "I  do," 
he  replied ;  "I  take  a  drive  almost  every 
fine  day — on  the  front  seat  of  one  of  the 
horse  cars  that  go  out  to  Roxbury. 
You've  no  idea  how  safe  and  comforta- 
ble it  is.  The  horses  never  run  away,  and 
I'm  never  in  danger,  and  never  fright- 
ened." 

There  was  a  time,  I  believe — or  is  it 
a  dream? — when  actors  existed  whose 
presence  made  an  audience  sweetly  and 
comfortably  glad.  I  have  read  of  the 
elder  Jefferson  that  "when  he  acted,  fam- 
ilies all  went  together,  old  and  young. 
Smiles  were  on  every  face ;  the  town  was 
happy."  Burton  caused  that  effect — so 
humorous  and  touching  as  Cap'n  Cuttle. 
Blake  caused  it — so  droll  and  winning  as 
Jesse  Rural.  Charles  Wheatleigh  caused 
it — so  quaint  and  comic  and  sympathetic 
as  Triplet.  I  do  not  know  of  any  actor 
who  has  that  effect  on  the  audience  now. 
There  are  actors  who  can  cause  laughter, 
but  the  heart  is  not  in  it.  The  method  of 
the  acting  is  often  very  clever,  but  it  is 
hard,  brittle,  metallic,  sometimes  even 
cynical,  and  the  response  of  mirth  is  su- 
perficial. When  Warren's  voice  was 
heard,  "speaking  off" — as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, before  he  made  his  first  entrance 
— a  thrill  of  joy  went  through  the  house. 
Affection  mingled  with  admiration  for 
that  actor.  His  coming  was  that  of  a 
friend.  He  seemed  to  bring  with  him  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  everything  good 
and  kind,  and  to  invest  the  theatre  with 
the  gentle  atmosphere  of  home,  and  the 
spectator  forgot  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  care  in  the  world.  When 
you  read,  in  Goldsmith's  beautiful  poem 
of  "The  Deserted  Village,"  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  'village  preacher,  you  obtain 
an  informing  intimation  of  what  sort  of 
man  Warren  was,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  charm  of  his  acting. 

HE  BROUGHT  HAPPINESS 

IT  has  been  customary,  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  rueful  writers,  when  moral- 
izing on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
present,  to  eulogize  a  condition,  declared 
to  have  been  much  better,  in  a  distant 
past.  In  181 1  the  poet  Moore  wrote  that 
"an  author  who  hopes  for  success  on  the 
stage  must  fall  in  with  popular  taste, 
which  is  now  at  the  last  gasp,  and  past 
all  cure."  As  long  ago  as  1834  that  expe- 
rienced observer  Thomas  Raikes,  a  man 
who  thoroughly  knew  society,  mournfully 
recorded,  in  his  entertaining  "Journal," 
that  "the  old  school"  had  become  "com- 
pletely extinct."  The  fact  is  that,  in  the 
long  backward  of  continuously  advancing 
civilization,  bright  epochs  have  alternated 
with  dark  epochs,  precisely  as  they  are  do- 
ing now,  and  as,  doubtless,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do.  The  "old  school"  is  not  ex- 
tinct, either  of  gentlemen  or  actors.  In 
the  immediate  present,  which  is  seething 
and  turbulent,  certain  reprehensible  forces 
are  in  many  places  visible  and  in  certain 
places  dominant,  and  they  are  particularly 
so  in  the  American  theatre,  and  actors 
worthy  to  be  named  with  William  Warren 
certainly  are  not  numerous.  The  right 
spirit,  however,  is  not  dead.  Nobility  of 
manhood,  dignity  of  character,  chivalrous 
feeling,  and  devotion  to  high  ideals  are 
still  in  the  world.  Wrong  does  not  remain 
permanently  predominant.  Reaction  is  a 
law  of  Nature  and  it  is  inevitable.  The 
excesses  from  which  our  stage  is  now  suf- 
fering will  wear  themselves  away.  It  may 
be  long  before  such  tragedians  again  ap- 
pear as  the  elder  Wallack,  or  such  come- 
dians as  Placide,  Burton,  Gilbert,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Warren,  but  that  they  will  appear 
should  not  be  doubted.  Genius  is  a  part 
of  the  immortal  inspiring  vitality  which 
flows  through  all  created  things,  anJ  the 
human  heart  will  always  respond  to  it. 
Warren  was  a  comedian  who  could  make 
you  laugh  and  also  could  make  you  weep. 
He  could  bring  the  tear  to  the  eyes  and 
(Concluded  on  page  39) 


"EVERYMAN' 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 


MAKERS,  BOSTON 


days  Free  Trial 

Now — during  this  Special  Sale — is  a? 

splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  this  17-JeweI  Elgin  in  hand  en- 
graved 25-year  gold  case  for  your  inspection.' 
It  sells  regularly  at  J20.00.  We  save  you  nearly 
one  half.  If  you  answer  this  advertisement 
you  can  buy  it  for  $12.75. 

We  don't  want 
yovi  to  send  us  onVj 
cent.  Not  a  penny*'] 


No  Money  Down 


Merely  give  us  your  name  and 
you  tli is  handsome  Watch  on 
ceive  it  and  want  to  keep 


it,  then  you  pay 


"ill 


pproval.    If  after  you  r 

?  $2.22  A  Monti 


don't  want  to 

end  it  hack  at  our 


If  you 

keep  it, 

expense.  You  assume  no 
risk  whatever  In  dealing 
with  us.  You  do  not  buy 
or  pay  a  cent  until  we  have 
placed  the  wat^U  hi  your 
hands  for  your  decision, 
u.  ash  NO  SECURITY,  NO 
INTEREST.  No  red  tape— 
just  common  honesty  among 
men.  If  this  offer  appeals 
to   you    write   today  for 
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Diamond 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  838 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


SEND  FOR  MOTOR  CYCLE  CATALOGUE 


3  GREAT  FEATURES 


Overhead-valve  Motor — more  power  an 
speed.  Rear  Spring  Suspension,  helica 
/-r/OT/MiV/ti  type,  insures  comfort.  Sprln 
Fork  absorbs  vibration. 

Model  H  "Lightweight"  $165 
Model  K  "Mi-  Hit;  4"  $200 
Model  M  "5  h.  p."  $216 

Model  L  "Twin"  $250 

Get  the  details.     Write  today. 
The  Pope  Mfg.  Co  ,521  Capitol  Ave  ,  Harlford.Conn. 
Also  nuikt-TK  of  Pope-Hartford  <4ftfomoMZcVj 
Columbia,  Rambler  and  Pope  Ilicyrles 


Pope  qualii; 
has  neVer 
been  -  • 
questioner 
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Unseen  Wonders  of  Motor-Car  Axles 


THEY  are  not  complicated,  yet  each  Timken- Detroit  Axle 
is  a  mechanical  marvel. 
In  the  two  axles  shown  on 
counting  each  Timken  Roller 
pieces,  723  are  in  the  rear  axle. 


this  page  there  are  848  pieces, 
Bearing  as  one.     Of  these  848 


That  is  because  the  rear  axle  must  drive 
the  car,  allow  the  rear  wheels  to  turn  at 
different  speeds  in  rounding  corners,  and 
through  its  brakes  take  the  stresses  of 
stopping. 

It,  with  the  front  axle,  must  carry  the 
whole  load  and  take  all.  the  shocks  and 
vibrations  of  hard  travel. 

Every  part  in  these  axles  has  a  duty  to 
perform.  Every  part  must  be  correctly 
designed  for  that  duty. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  these  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  metal  right.  It  is  another — and 
just  as  essential — to  prove  them  right  after 
they  are  made. 

Both  are  equally  important  to  your  satis- 
faction— and  to  your  safety. 

You  must  be  able  to  put  your  reliance  on 
the  steel — on  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
fashioned  into  the  axle  parts — on  the  proper 
heat-treating  of  these  parts — on  the  un- 
erring, unchanging  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  assembled — on  the  unfailing 
thoroughness  with  which  they  are  tested. 


It's  impossible  for  you  to  prove  that  each 
part  and  piece  is  rightly  made. 

But  you  can  prove  that  it  has  been  made 
by  men  whom  you  can  trust — if  it's  a 
Timken-Detroit  Axle. 

In  good  axle-building,  the  name  "Tim- 
ken" stands  for  experience  that  goes  back 
before  the  day  of  the  first  motor-car. 

Experience  that  has  profited  by  every 
motor-car  builder's  experience — and  that 
has  led  to  Timken  improvements  revo- 
lutionary in  their  effect  on  axle  building 
generally. 

"Timken"  stands  for  an  organization 
devoted  wholly  to  one  ideal — the  building 
of  good  motor-car  axles. 

And  "Timken"  stands  also  for  another 
organization,  whose  product  is  the  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearing — the  one  type  of 
motor-car  bearing  that  combines  greatest 
capacity  for  vertical  load,  and  for  end-thrust ; 
least  tendency  to  wear,  and  perfect  ad- 
justment for  wear. 

You  can  tret  the  full  details  of  axle  and  bearing  importance  by  writing  for  the 
Timken  Primers  B-7  "  On  tlie  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles,"  and  B-8  "On  the 
Care  and  Character  of  Bearings."     Sent  free  postpaid  from  either  address  below. 
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The  Price  of 

Collier's 

THE     NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

beginning  with  the  issue  of  May  3 
will  be  5c  a  copy  or  $2.50  a  year 

EVERY  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBER 

will  then  receive  2  copies 
for  each  1  copy  still  due 

If  your  subscription  has  a  whole  year  or  but  a  single  week 
to  run,  it  will  be  extended  to  double  the  length  of  time — no 
matter  what  it  is.    For  example : 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  present  arrangements  at 
the  1  0-cent  price  have  52  weeks  to  run,  will  receive  Collier's 
for  1 04  weeks. 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  present  arrangements  at 
the  1  0-cent  price  have  1  6  weeks  or  20  weeks  or  6  weeks 
still  to  run,  will  receive  Collier's  for  32  or  40  or  12  weeks 
respectively. 

In  other  words  the  unexpired  part  of  your  subscription 
will  be  doubled  when  the  new  5-cent  price  goes  into  effect 
with  the  issue  of  May  3d  and  you  will  receive  Collier's  for 
twice  the  time  your  subscription  still  has  to  run  at  that  date. 
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Agents— Can  You  Sell  Two   Good  Consumed 

articles  that  are  always  in  demand  in  every  home?  We 
have  raised  the  quality  and  lowered  the  cost,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  waking  up.  It's  your  chance  to  be  master  of  an  es- 
tablished staple  business.  You  can  gain  control  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  your  section.  Good  money  in  plenty 
right  off.  Answer  now  if  ever.  J.  G.  Moore  Novelty  Co 
138  Clinton  Ave.,  Nyack,  New  York. 


Sales  Agents:  Your  Success  Demands  More 
than  one  strong  seller.  Here's  three  of  proven  merit- 
"Nu-Pautz"  Creaser,  "Nu-Life"  Massage  Machine,  "New 
Idea"  Hose  Supporter.  Others  as  good  when  needed  to  in- 
sure a  certain,  permanent  independent  business  with  a 
sound  cash  income.  Write  now  to  the  Modern  Specialty 
Co.,  C  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Agents!  Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money 
selling  greatest  household  necessity  of  this  age.  A  time 
labor  and  money  saver  never  equaled.  Biggest  thing  in 
sight.  No  experience  necessary.  Easy,  pleasant  work 
All  or  spare  time.  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Dept.  294,  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  Furnish  You  Capital  To  Run  Profitable 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative 
and  sell  high  grade  custom  made  shirts,  also  guaranteed 
sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckties,  direct  to  homes 
Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Department  24,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Agents,  Salesmen,  Managers,  Big  Money  Daily, 
selling  our  Self-Heating  Sad  Iron.  Sells  almost  on  sight 
Martin,  Tenn.,  sold  over  1200  dz.  Irons  in  1  yr  Send  for 
big  colored  Circular,  full  size  and  interior  view  of  Iron 
Tne  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.,  232  Wayne  Street,  Big  Prairie  o' 


the  laugh  to  the  lips  at  the  same  moment. 
And  the  actor  who  can  do  what  Warren 
did  will  never  do  it  in  vain.  The  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  science  within  the  last 
one  hundred  years  have  greatly  promoted 
the  material  advancement  of  society,  but 
the  diffusion  of  contentment,  the  making 
of  a  prosperous,  happy  people,  which 
should  be  the  crowning  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  dependent  not  on  material  but  on 
spiritual  advancement— the  stimulation  of 
noble  purpose  and  generous  feeling,  the 
spread  of  refinement  and  a  grace  of  man- 
ners—and for  that  result  society  must  look 
to  the  ministry  of  the  arts,  and  very  large- 
ly to  the  stage,  which  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous power.  Such  actors  as  Warren 
are  in  the  highest  degree  public  benefac- 
tors, because  they  refine,  and  cheer,  and 
help,  bringing  happiness  and 

Leaving  on  the  mountain  tops  of  Death 
A  light  that  tnakes  them  lovely. 


Amazing  Profits.  Gliding  Casters.  New.  No  Rollers- 
homes  buy  li  to  40  sets,  hotels  50  to  500;  any  one  can  at- 
tach; noiseless;  won't  scratch  floors;  save  carpets  and  fur- 
niture; costs  3c,  sells  10c  to  25c;  exclusive  territory  sam- 
ple 4c.    Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Agents-Get  Particular*  Of  One  Of  The  Best 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something 
no  one  else  sells.  Big  profits  for  agents.  Send  postal  today 
for  particulars.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales  Mngr.,  6703  Sycamore 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents-Make  More  Money 
selling  latest  improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  monev 
Hdk  .f  not  satisfied.  Free  Territory.  It's  worth  investi- 
gating.  Write  today.    Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  B-23,  Muncie,  Ind 


Sign  Agents,   Painters -Big  Profit  With  Our 

:pleiuhrl  line  guaranteed  flexible  gold  sign  letters  and  trade 
•mblems  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  aud  samples, 
eastern  Sign  Co.,  63  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Agents!   Portraits.  35c;    Frames,   15c;  Sheet 

ictures  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days' 
reait  Samples  aud  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Jo.,  Dept.  2366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

i-SeiU  BVke  Hot  Cake»,  Stores,  House-To-House. 

Iig  Profits,  new  ironing-wax  pad,  perfumes  clothes  with 
isting  violet  perfume.  Nothing  like  it.  Clamps  to  iron- 
ag  board.  Working  outfit  5c.  Waxinpad,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

Morrow  Electric  Suction  Cleaner.   Efficient.  Con- 

cment.  Reliable.  Powerful  machine.  Makes  housekeep- 
'&MS-V'  Fu'  v«'lara'ite,ed-  «33-  ^rite  for  agents' terms. 
he  Morrow  Co.,  109  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity  For  Live  Man  Or 

HIM  u  local  agent  for  "Steeltax"  hosiery;  something 
ew;  quick  sales;   repeat  orders.      Ideal  Supnlv  Co 
'ept.  D,  32  Union  Square,  New  York.  PP  y  ' 


Agents:    For      Everbrite "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

>i  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
umbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
■ass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.  6 


You  Can  Make   $  $  $  $  As  Our  General 

agent.  Household  necessity  that savls  sol  P?r 
anent  business.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write 
dkin  &  Co.,  114  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N,  Y. 


Agents.    Either  Sex.    Wonderful  Opportunity 

ormous  profits  being  made  Will  give  excZto  "guts 
1™S  h  i?eW  c'eanme.  polishing,  and  dusting  mop 
gcord  breaker.    Duncan  Bros.,  2909  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago! 


We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

■  E.  n  '„Wnte  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  PlacelWord'conn 

IlGH-GRADE  SALESMEN 

Risk  A  Cent.    Make  Big  Money.    Send  A  Postal 

mi  V" 'Mti"n-  We  want  150  "ew  taOoi^g  sales' 
-n.    fcvery  garment  union  made.     Express  nrenairi 

rU£oTnfami"e  SUit  at.'ess  than  wholesale  prfcelpay 
Lded  N 7°evn commisslons-  w«  back  you.  No  capital 
at  fnlf  ,7  "T.  necessary.  Free  samples-free 
I,™  It  complete  instructions  to  start  at  large 

Sso  111*-    Regal  Tailori"&  Co.,  489  Regal  Bldf" 


^"Nol  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

ler  £7  f5'°U  c,an U's  "°t  a  question  of  workhig 
Ich  vo^Ll  tWOrk'uB  ?etter-  T1,e  Sheldon  s<*ool  will 
m,  Jh  ti,  W  t0,.mul.t'P'y  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
^rn  ey^?1  ati',n,of  the  ^Ple.  natural  laws  that 
he  Serviel  nw""88  t^J1',,  Write  for  sPlendid  b°"k. 
udfaTcUcfgo       The  Sheld0D  Sch°01'  1385  RePublic 


products.    Anglo-American  Pork  Products  Co    fif M 
°-:  310  ContinentafLi^B^ 


ncome  Insurance;    Something  New     I  ;k„„i 

cos  policy  issues  to  men  cTw„*men,TgeS  V 6to  ?o' 

ta  Death  Sr 1H   ,    h-  ,  Annual  cost  $10.    $2000  Acci- 
9}    vkly  for  s'ekuess  or  niuries  Annual  cost 
J^and_Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch  "cMcago. 

AtaS*  fe?  wlil'St'"'?  They  Can  SeI1  Meritorious 

its  for  men  who  ™  !  "instigation.  Splendid  con 
sits  PnTm  R  t  r"  make  eoocL  Car-fare  allowed  pur- 
^t^mBeach  County  Land  Co.,  Box 373,  Stuart,  Fla. 

ider  for  Collier's  $1.25  (Express  Prepaid) 


The  Undesirable 

(  Continued  from  page  20) 

knew  it.  Did  Gobal  have  it,  or  would  the 
yellow  that  was  in  him  show  there,  as  it 
showed  every  place  else? 

"About  nine  o'clock  the  Fort  Rosecrans 
team  arrived,  and  it  took  ten  launches 

t?u  ,,the  men  that  came  with  them 
iney  all  brought  their  pay  envelopes 
along  with  them,  too,  and  in  half  an  hour 
there  seemingly  wasn't  a  clacker  in  Camp 
Dewey  that  wasn't  up  on  the  match  If 
we  lost,  we'd  be  bumming  smoking  to 
bacco  before  next  pay  day. 

"We  did  most  of  the  betting  on  the 
way  out  to  the  range,  for  the  colone 
ordered  that  shooting  begin  immediately 
iiy  ten  the  two  teams  were  standing  on 
the  two  hundred  yard  firing  point,  two 
men  to  each  target,  a  doughboy  and  a 
marine.  And  behind  them  gathered  eight 
hundred  men,  about  equally  divided  each 
man— with  one  exception,  maybe— pullin° 
for  his  side  to  win. 

"'"pHE  toss  of  the  coin  gave  the  infantry 
-  the  nrst  shot,  which  really  was  a  dis- 
advantage. But  they  started  out  like 
champions.  Five  fives  and  a  four  was 
what  the  scorers  in  the  pits  marked, 
then  our  boys  fired,  and  one  of  them 
got  a  red  flag.  That  put  the  soldiers 
tour  points  ahead  on  the  first  round 
You  ought  to've  heard  that  crowd  catch 
its  breath  If  Gobal-for  it  was  Gobal- 
had  lost  his  head— 

"But  if  he  had,  he  got  it  back  again, 
tor  his  next  nine  shots  were  beauties 
You  could  ve  covered  them  all  with  your 
hand.  And  when  we  went  back  to  the 
next  range,  our  team  was  two  points 
ahead. 

"At  three  hundred  yards  we  lost  one 
point,  though  not  one  of  our  men  shot 
under  forty-seven.  It  was  the  closest 
shooting  I  ever  saw,  and  pretty  near  the 
best  When  we  left  that  range  we  were 
all  talking  in  near  whispers.  That's  one 
funny  thing  about  a  rifle  match,  when 
you  get  excited,  instead  of  raising  your 
voice,  you  lower  it.  The  last  few  shots 
that  morning,  there  wasn't  a  sound  on 
the  range  except  the  popping  of  the  rifles. 

"p  OR  though  Fort  Rosecrans  took  the 
*  lead  at  five  hundred  yards,  the  first 
few  rounds  at  six  hundred,  which  was  the 
last  range,  put  us  even,  and  during  the 
next  six  shots  only  one  man  in  each 
team  got  outside  the  bull's-eye  The 
scores  were  tied. 

"The  officers  got  together  and  talked 
the  thing  over.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
suggestions,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  tie  would  be  shot  off  at  the  next 
range,  eight  hundred  yards.  And  as  it 
was  getting  near  noon,  the  word  was 
passed  that  the  shooting  was  over  for 
the  morning,  and  we  trooped  back  to 
camp  for  dinner. 

"v?  ,  1  ,passed   Rankins   that   noon  I 
couldnt    help    giving   him    a  -dig  'He 
hasn  t  blown  up  yet,'  I  said 
.  "  'Never  mind,'  he  snarled.    The  day 
isn't  over.    Wait.'  y 

"A  few  minutes  later  Gobal  passed  me 
going  toward  his  tent.  'Good  bay '  I 
said.    'Keep  it  up.' 

"'Thank  you,'  he  answered,  and  he 
looked  in  my  eyes  as  a  man  should  Tin 
going  to.' 

"He  went  on,  with  his  head  up  and  his 
shoulders  back,  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
himself.  He  started  to  go  into  his  tent, 
and  then  he  stepped  back,  for  Rankins 
was  coming  out.    Rankins  walked  awav 
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Select  Your  Business  Corre- 
spondence Paper  Scientifically! 

*I  It  pays.  It  means  that  you  will  get  the  utmost 
for  the  money  you  spend— from  the  standpoint 
of  productiveness,  as  well  as  intrinsic  paper  -  value. 
JI  To  buy  Paper  scientifically,  you  simply  apply  the 
basic  principle  of  business-efficiency. 

•3  You  do  not  rely  solely  on  your  own  judgment  of  paper-values. 
•J  You  do  not  estimate  its  worth  simply  by  appearance. 


TRADE  MARKED 


WATER  MARKED 


Tou  take  mto  consideration  the  Weight,  Finish,  and  Color— 
and  what  is  even  more  important-the  Paper's  psychological  worth 
as  regards  the  specific  line  of  business  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
9  You  base  your  selection  on  the  combined  experience  of  Expert 
Advertising  Men  and  other  Shrewd  Paper-Buyers. 

«I  You  profit  by  their  Experience,  their  Recommendations,  their 
Analysis-which  tells  you  the  best  paper  for  your  particular  needs, 
f  This  valuable  information  is  contained  in  our  Portfolio:  "How 
to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Papers". 

<jj  This  Portfolio  also  contains  samples  of  "EAGLE  A"  Bond 
Papers;  Papers  that  are  adaptable  to  practically  Every  Business 
Use  and  Purpose,  and  some  one  of  which  will  give  your 
Stationery  the  Greatest  Efficiency. 

q  Twenty-Nine  Mills  united  under  one  Management  minimizes 
manufacturing  and  selling  costs.  The  result  is  Better  Paper- 
duality  at  Lower  Cost  to  the  Consumer. 

Write  for  •  "  How  to  Buy  Business 
Correspondence  Paper,"  but  please 
write  on  your  Business  Letter-Head. 

AM6RICANWR1TINGPAP6RCOMPANY 

23  Main  Street :  Holyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Wine  Mills 


Candy  of  Surprising  Goodness 

There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  eating  con- 
fections of  absolute  purity  and  depend- 
able quality.  The  tastiest  little '  'sweets  " 
of  satisfying  goodness  you  everate  come 
under  the  name  of 

Nccco  Wafers 

Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 

Hub  Wafers 

Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 

the  finest  of  their  kind  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any 
price.   Nine  popular  flavors  in  each  package  and  all 
so  deliciously  good  that  the  first  bite  demands 
another  and  another.  These  wholesome  delicacies 
of  guaranteed  quality  are  the  ideal  confections  for 
the  youngsters. 

Look  for  the  seal  ot  "Necco  Sweets.  " 
A  guarantee  of  Confection  Perfection. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY  CO. 
Boston.  Mass 


Convert  Your  Bicycle  inat0  Motor-Cycle 

^Sx  usiiiB  our  Attachable  Outfit.    Pits  any 

wlipel.  Also  Ma,rine  and  Stationary  Mo-  '    T„_S«KS.  Do- 
lj  tors  and  Castings.  Stamp  for  circulars  IBICES.    Semi  lc.  ,ui  my  book  wnicti  given  n 
Sleffey  Mfg.  Co.,  2940  Girard  Ave..  Phila,  Pa.  w'Vwror-D  T^o"'^  dol,ar8  to  you- 
  '  W.  A.  WEBER.  Box  968,  Mankato,  Minn 


C  A  Best  Paying  Varieties 

*g  "  Pure-Bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  Tnrke 

mmmmm   V.irira    rt««-a  ...  ^1  u„.  


id  Incubators.  ALL  AT  LOW 
for  my  Book  which  gives 


You  can  have  the  besT: 
£tyle,    tailoring,  and 
woolens  by  demanding 
Adler-Rochesler 
Clothes 


L.  Adler  Bros.  &  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book 
giving  the  correct  Spring  and 
Summer,  1913,  Styles  and  Dress 
Suggestions. 


ATIONAL  WEEKLY 


HF.RF  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Real  estate 


Get  Your  Home  In  The  Northwest  United  States. 

Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  Pacific  Ry — the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest — in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prize 
cattle  and  crops.  Stay  near  home  markets;  quick  transpor- 
tation; close  to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools;  no  isolat  ed 
pioneering.  Free  U.  S.  Government  homestead  land;  state 
land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop 
payment  plan.  Write  quick  for  free  literature  about  these 
"prosperity  States  of  America"— say  what  state  most  inter- 
ests you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  J,  Rricker,  Gen']  Immi- 
gration Agt.,  253  Northern  Pacific  Rldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

South  Atlantic   Area.    An   Empire  Of  Fertile 

lands,  in  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops  annually. 
Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride,  General 
Industrial  Agent.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  No. 
303,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Best  Land  Values  In  America— $15  An  Acre  Up; 

easy  terms,  in  Southeastern  States,  bordering  Southern  Ry. 
lines.  Big  crops,  excellent  markets;  annual  profit  to 
S^iHI  an  acre;  best  social  and  school  privileges.  Farm  lists, 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land 
and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  E  16,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ARIZONA 

Roosevelt  Dam  Built  By  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 

makes  a  garden  spot  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Under  irri- 
gation fruits  ripen  early  and  bring  highest  prices.  Hungry 
market  right  at  home.  $1(11)  acre  up.  Easy  terms.  Folder 
about  soil,  climate,  crops  and  profit  s  free.  0.  L.  Seagraves, 
Gen.ColonizationAgt.,  A  TASK  Ry.,lH42  Ry.  Exch. .Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  t  wo  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Where  to  go,  hotels,  tours 

Sydney  Short  Line  — San  Francisco  to  Australia, 

10  days,  via  Honolulu, and  Samoa,  the  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant route,  winter  or  summer.  Splendid  10,000  ton  steam- 
ers (classed  by  British  Lloyds  100  Al  1.  $111)  Honolulu- 
first-class  round  trip — Sydney  $300.  Round  the  World  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc., 
$600  1st;  $380  2nd —Stop-overs.  Visiting  five  continents 
and  great  cities  of  the  world.  Honolulu— Mar.  11,  25, 
Apl  8^  etc.  Sydney  via  Honolulu  Mar.  11,  Apl  8,  etc.  Send 
for  folder.  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  H73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Music  lessons  at  home 

Music  Lessons  At  Home.    **0.  K."  —  Paderewski, 

Emil  Sauer,  Damrosch,  Sousa,  and  other  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Do  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers— learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  weekly  lessons-  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers'  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  80-page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  for 
it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  You  owe  it  to  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Siegel-Myers  Cor.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  805,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Business  opportunities 

Local  Manager  In  Each  City  Not  Yet  Allotted 

to  sell  "Cisco", — a  big  money  saver,— to  automobile  own- 
ers, supply  houses  and  garages.  Large  profits.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  salesmen  and  have  $50  to  $250  cash. 
No  proposition  like  this  ever  before  offered.  Address 
E.  C.  Routzahn,  127  Duane  St.,  Suite  94,  New  York. 

Exclusive  County  Rights  ForWonderCloth  Now  Be- 
ing allotted;  everybody  buys;  big  profits;  repeat  orders  come 
fast;  opportunity  to  start  a  local,  a  mail  sales  and  jobbing 
business;  new  selling  method;  smallcapital;  particulars  and 
sample  free.    Bethlehem  Utilities  Co.,  650  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

Big  Profits  :— Open  A  Dyeing  And  Cleaning  Estab- 
lishment. Splendid  field:  little  capital  needed  to  start. 
We  teach  a  successful  method  by  mail.  Write  for  booklet. 
Ben-Vonde  System,  Dept.  2-C,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  $100.00  For  Dime  1894  S.  Mint.  $100 

for  certain  1853  half  Dol.,  etc.  We  pay  highest  cash  pre- 
miums on  thousands  of  coins  and  bills  dated  to  1912, 
Send  stamp  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  The 
Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas.    Dept.  C.    Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Window  trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Business  builders 

Tremendous  Adding  Machine  Bargain— I've  Just 

bought  a  Burroughs  Duplex,  so  will  sacrifice  good  as  new,  it- 
column  Burroughs,  only  used  one  year,  adds  to  $i),i*!}9,!Kt0.9fl. 
Has  10^  in.  easy-running  typewriter  carriage,  total,  sub- 
total, repeat,  non-add,  general  and  separate  column,  cor- 
rection buttons,  visible  adding  dials,  and  all  Burroughs 
advantages.    Box  12,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools,  643  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Picture  Plots  Wanted,  Clean  Comedies  And  Strong 

Dramas,  prepared  in  proper  form,  adaptable  to  motion 
photography.  Address  Kinemacolor  Company  of  America, 
48th  Street  k  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Typewriters-office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.     Underwoods,   L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 

to  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less) — rented  anywhere — 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1892),  34-o(i  \V. 
Lake  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Typewriters— All   Makes,   Lowest  Prices.  Big 

volume  tit'  business  and  cash  terms  enable  us  to  undersell. 
Smiths, Keiningl ons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., $l(Hip.  Fully 
guaranteed.  YoungTypewriterCo.,140ttawaBldg.,Chioago. 

Save  65%  To  85%  Of  Manufacturers'  Prices  On 

Typewriters,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons, — all  other 
makes.  Guaranteed  2 yrs.  500  typewriters,  810  to  JJ5.  Send 
for  cat.  Dept.114,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Instruction-correspondence 

High-Speed  TouchTypewriting—  Free— A  64-Page 

book,  written  by  a  world-famous  authority,  full  of  hints, 
suggestions  and  pointers  showing  how  you  can  quickly 
and  easily  learn  to  write  75  to  90  words  per  minute,  tto 
errorless  work.  Every  typewriter  user  should  get  this  book 
and  learn  the  speed-bringing  secrets  here  disclosed.  Rent 
absolutely  free.  The  Tulloss  School,  Department  1514, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  courses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DlE  MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 

We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Miscellaneous 


Elgin  Watches-$2  A  Month.     Why  Not  Buy 

your  Elgin  Watch  now  while  you  can  get  it  at  a  special 
price  and  on  such  easy  monthly  payments  that  you'll 
never  miss  the  money!  This  month  we  will  sell  you  a  $20 
17  jewel  Elgin  in  25  year  gold  case  for  $16.50  or  a  fine 
$30  17  jewel  Elgin  in  25  year  gold  case  for  only  $1S1.75, 
no  money  down,  sent  subject  to  your  approval.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog.  We  are  the  largest  Watch  House  in 
America  and  trust  honest  people  everywhere.  Harris- 
Goar  Company,  Dept.  772,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  motorists 


Instant  Auto  Clinch  Patch  Outfit.     Instead  Of 

putting  in  a  new  inner  tube,  instantly  repair  the  puncture 
and  go  on  your  way.  It's  easy  with  the  Instant  Auto 
Clinch  Patch  Outfit.  Costs  only  $2.50  and  will  repair  ten 
punctures.  Small  patches  perfectly  seal  punctures  up  to 
half  inch;  large  patches  up  to  an  inch.  Patches  are  made 
of  specially  prepared  vulcanizing  rubber.  One  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tube  and  one  on  the  out  are  firmly  clinched  to- 
gether to  make  an  absolutely  air-tight  repair.  Done  easily 
and  quickly.  The  running  heat  of  the  tire  does  the  vul- 
canizing. To  show  the  outfit  is  to  sell  it.  Good  profit. 
Write  for  terms.  Utility  Home  &  Auto  Supply  Co., 
Western  Springs,  111. 

1913  Cadillac  Power  Tire  Pump.    Metal  Piston 

with  piston  rings.  Drop  forged  Crank.  Aluminum  Case. 
Built  like  a  motor.  Write  for  description.  Troy  Auto 
Specialty  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  * 

Patents,  patent  attorneys 

Patents  Worth  Money.     For  Books  That  Tell 

What  patents  bring  Most  Money,  and  Why.  Send  10 
cents  postage  to  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E12,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Established  1869. 

For  your  home 

Drink  Goat's  Milk  And  Live  Long  And  Strong. 

Raise  it  yourself  for  J/j  the  price  of  cow's  milk  and  3 
times  as  good.  Information  for  a  dime.  Practical  Goat 
Farm,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  Sll4  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Collections 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us.'' 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44.  Chicago. 

Tricks  — Tricks— Tricks.     Largest  Assortment  Of 

tricks,  jokes  and  novelties  in  the  world.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  J. Felsman, Chicago.  lfUN.Clark 
St.,  (Main  Store).    115  S.  State  St.,  (Palmer  House  Lobby). 

Best  books  to  read 

Shorty  And  Patrick.    Read  The  Adventures  Of 

these  two  sailormen  on  shore  leave  from  U.S.S.  Oklahoma. 
Their  antics  will  carry  you  in  a  gale  of  laughter  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Conev  Island.  Price  $1.00  (postage  12c. 
extra).  P.  F.Collier  &'Son,  Inc.,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


COLLIER'S  Washington  Bureau  will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  any  subject  for  which  Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers;  to 
lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon  any  subject  about  which  you 
have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge 
to  the  subscribers  of  Collier's. 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau,  901-902  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


without  speaking,  and  Gobal  pulled  the 
Haps  open  and  went  inside. 

"I  didn't  think  anything  of  it  at  the 
time,  for  Rankins  had  been  chumming 
with  Gobal's  bunkie,  and  he  might  have 
gone  in  to  borrow  something  or  return 
it.  And  neither  did  I  give  it  a  thought 
when  I  saw  Rankins  talking  very  earn- 
estly with  a  corporal  in  the  infantry,  nor 
when,  a  few  minutes  after,  I  saw  this 
same  corporal  with  a  roll  of  money  which 
he  was  betting  at  three  to  two  on  their 
team.    Rut  f  remembered  it  all  afterward. 

"A  little  after  one  o'clock  we  went 
back  on  the  range.  The  two  camps 
weren't  mixing  to  speak  of,  for,  though 
we'd  be  friendly  enough  after  it  was  all 
over,  there  was  too  much  tension  now  to 
be  pleasant.  If  it'd  been  a  baseball  game 
we'd  been  rooting  ourselves  hoarse,  but, 
as  it  was,  we  were  about  as  noisy  as  a 
funeral  party. 

THE  men  lay  down  on  the  firing  point, 
with  the  scorers  behind  them.  The 
markers  were  already  in  the  pit,  so  we 
didn't  have  to  wait.  The  targets  ran  up 
and  the  red  flags  came  down. 

"The  doughboys  scored  three  fours 
and  three  fives,  which  was  mighty  good 
at  that  range.    Then  our  boys  fired. 

"I  groaned,  for  a  spurt  of  dust  in  the 
bank  showed  me,  before  Gobal's  shot  was 
marked  up,  what  he  was  entitled  to. 
The  flag  came  up,  showing  a  low  miss. 

"I  heard  Rankins,  standing  close  to 
me,  chuckle,  while  the  rest  of  the  men 
cursed  under  their  breath.  'He's  gone,' 
I  heard  them  whisper.  'He  hadn't  ought 
to've  been  put  in.    He'll  lose  us  the  day.' 

"The  soldiers  made  twenty-eight  on 
the  next  round.  They  were  unlucky  at 
that,  as  their  two  fours  were  warts  on 
the  bull's-eyes. 

"Gobal  took  a  long  time  with  his  next 
shot.  He  changed  his  windage  and  eleva- 
tion, and  settled  into  his  sling  twice  be- 
fore he  was  satisfied.  Then  he  pulled 
the  trigger. 

"The  targets  went  down  together,  and 
five  of  them  popped  up  almost  instantly, 
the  bull's-eyes  covered  by  white  disks. 
Gobal's  stayed  down  a  long  time,  while 
the  marker  searched  for  the  bullet  hole 
that  wasn't  there.  It  came  up  with  a  red 
flag  waving  across  the  face  of  it. 

"Gobal  rolled  over  on  his  side,  and 
stared  first  at  the  rifle  and  then  at  the 
ground.  I  know  how  he  felt.  When 
you  know  where  your  shot  goes,  even  if 
it's  a  miss,  you've  got  something  to  work 
from;  but  when  it's  off  the  map  entirely 
you're  lost,  that's  all. 

HE  began  examining  his  rifle — the  bolt, 
the  chamber,  the  bore — very  slowly 
and  carefully,  while  the  rest  grumbled 
and  waited  on  him.  He  picked  his  re- 
maining shells  up,  and  looked  them  over 
one  by  one.  Then  he  threw  the  rifle  out 
in  front  of  him,  and  shoved  the  tip  of 
his  little  finger  into  the  muzzle. 

"I  saw  his  face  go  very  white.  The 
rest  of  the  men  saw  it,  too,  for  they 
stopped  grumbling  and  stared  at  him. 
But  all  he  did  was  to  pass  his  rifle  back 
to  the  scorer. 

"  'Give  me  another,'  he  said. 
"'What's  the  matter?'  asked  the  scorer. 
"  'I  don't  want  to  talk  now,'  as  if  he 
were  holding  himself   down.    'Give  me 
another.' 

"  'He  wants  to  blame  it  on  his  rifle,' 
said  Rankins,  trying  to  speak  uncon- 
cerned. 

"I  took  a  look  at  him,  and  then  I 
walked  up  to  the  bunch  that  were  gathered 
around  the  rifle,  and  got  it  in  my  hands. 
It  was  just  as  I'd  suspected.  The  riflings 
inside  the  muzzle  had  been  ground  away 
with  emery  paper,  I  suppose,  for  a  good 
half  inch.  It  was  about  as  accurate  at 
eight  hundred  yards  as  a  derringer. 

"What  is  it?'  asked  the  colonel, 
coming  up. 

"  'Somebody's  monkeyed  with  his  rifle, 
sir,'  I  said.  'And — I'd  like  to  speak  with 
you  for  a  minute,  if  you  please.' 

"Just  as  we  turned  away,  I  heard  the 
scorer  call  out  Gobal's  third  shot.  'Num- 
ber six,  a  five!'  And  I  couldn't  help 
being  a  little  glad,  right  then,  that  Gobal 
was  what  he  was.  An  ordinary  man'd 
have  been  so  wild  over  the  trick  played 
on  him  that  he  couldn't  find  the  target. 
But  Gobal,  not  having  any  temper, 
couldn't  lose  it. 

WHEN  I'd  finished  telling  the  colonel 
what  I'd  seen  and  what  I  suspected, 
we  came  back  to  the  firing  point,  and 
found  Gobal  and  his  shooting  mate  the 
only  pair  left. 

"'What's  the  score?'    I  asked. 

"  'S-sh,'  said  some  one.    'The  dough- 


ALWAYS  oil  the  delicate 
mechanisms  of  yourVictrola 
or  Grafanola  with3-in-One. 
Then  you'll  hear  the  faintest, 
finest  musical  phrasings — 
flutter  of  angels'  wings,  whispers 
of  pines  in  the  velvet  dusk. 

Pure,  light  3- in- One  makes  every 
action  part  work  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  prevents  irritating 
scratches  and  squeaks,  lubricates 
the  motor  just  right,  keeps  Ihe 
dust  oft  the  disc  records.  3-in-One 
cleans  and  polishes  the  beautiful 
wood  work  and  prevents  rust  and 
tarnish  on  all  metal  surfaces. 

TRY  3-IN-0NE  FREE 

Write  today  for  generous  free 
sample  and  the  3-in-One  Dic- 
tionary. 

Sold  everywhere  in  3-size  bottles: 
1  oz.  10c,  3  oz.  25c,  8  oz.  V*  pint  50c. 
Also  in  Handy  Oil  Can,  3!Z  oz.  25c.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  this  can,  we'll  send 
you  one  full  of  3-in-One,  by  parcel  post, 
for  30c.  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 


Collar  Buttons 


are  worn  by  men  who  know,  because 
they  are  perfect  in  finish,  and  made  in 
shape  and  size  to  suit  every  need.  Un- 
breakable in  wear.    A  new  one  free  in  ex- 1 
change  for  any  Krementz  Collar  Button 
broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 

14  k  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  25  cents. 
10  k  Solid      "  $1.00. 
14  k    "         "  J1.50. 

Look  for  the  name 

KREMENTZ 

and  be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 
At  leading  jewelers  and  haberdashers 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

46  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

■St  manufacturers  of  hiijh  Q 
jewelry  in  the  worhl 


W A  I  1  FY  GEMS 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying! 

These  gems  are  chemical  white 
sapphires — LOOK  like  Diamonds. 
St«nd  acid  and  Are  diamond  tests. 
So  hard  they  easily  sera tch  a  file  and  will 
cut  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  26  years, 
nounted  in  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mouhttups.  WID 
send  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  fur  examina t ion- nil 
charges  prepaid  —  no  money  in  advance.  Write  today  for 
free  illustrated  booklet,  special  prices  and  ring  measure. 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,  734  Saks  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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The  Pie  Sf  Pirate 

By  ALBERT  LEE 

It  is  a  merry  tale,  cleverly  illustrated,  and 
beautifully  printed  on  antique  deckle-edge 
paper.  Don't  forget  to  ask  for  it  to-day 
at  the  book  stores,  50  cents ;  or  mailed 
direct  for  55  cents. 

P.  F  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  Publiiherl 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 
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Agents  wanted 


Stop  !     Inve*tigrate  At  Once !     New  Business ! 

No  experience!  Big  profit  making  photos  with  the  new 
One  Minute  Post  Card  Camera.  Takes  and  delivers 
finished  post  card  photos  in  one  minute  right  on  the 
spot.  No  plates,  films  or  dark  room.  Make  big  money 
everywhere,  traveling  or  at  home.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  and  permanent  success.  Don't 
delay!  Write  to-day  for  free  information.  The  One 
Minute  Camera  Company,  Department  85,  Rand  McNally 
Kuilding,  Chicago. 

Agents:  We  Have  A  Wonderful  Proposition  For 
live  men  and  women.  We  Give  exclusive  agencies  on  the 
only  Pneumatic  Sweeper  successfully  combining  Suction 
Nozzle  and  Revolving  Brush.  Others  are  making  big  money; 
so  can  you.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  offer  and  selling 
plan.  The  information  costs  you  nothing.  Duntley  Pneu- 
matic Sweeper  Co.,  Dept.  S,  0521  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

U  tifles  nf  Celebrated  LinroLine.  Coffee, Flavorings,Spices, 
s,  ,:tps.  Perfumesand  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 

0  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
Eenrttory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10  Linro  Bklg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 
.■early.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $3500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.    Sells  to  men  and  women. 

iii  t.i  TO.  $500  i  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Guaranteed  by 
State.   Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agents— Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Starting 
■iirht  away  on  a  most  attractive  proposition  ?  No  experi- 
■nce  required.  My  goods  are  snappy,  self-sellers  that  make 
;nd  hold  customers.  If  you  want  to  make  big  money  quick, 
crite  me  today.     E.  M.  Davis,  B-'J  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

Little  Giant  Lift  And  Force  Pump.  Saves 
.lumber's  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Llisiilute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Vrite  for  our  new  agent's  plan.    J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 

1  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Advertising  Stickers!  All  Kinds!  All  Prices! 
nexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ess  help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
genu.   St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 
Over  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied, 
iig  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
letallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

"Alca,"  The  Famous  $6.00  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
*>ks  a  few  more  willing  agents  to  show  its  merits,  and 
romises  prosperity  and  success  in  return.  Write  for  gilt- 
:lge  proposition.    Alca  Co.,  3li(i  West  50th  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted;  Quick  Sales;  Big  Profits. 
I  rite  for  our  Special  $1  Free  Outfit  Novelty  Offer 
atisfaction  or  Money  Back.  Harvey  Novelty  Company, 
hico,  Cal. 


Wanted:  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 

ood  Pay  — short  hours  — prompt  action  wins  the  job 
.  rite  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  rights 
he  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  1074,  Chicago. 

Agents— Handkerchiefs',  Dress  Goods.  Represent 

big  manufacturer.  Good  pay.  Easy  work.  No  experi- 
ice  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit.  FreeportManufac- 
irmgCo.,  72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents-Quick  Sales.  Big  Profits  For  You.  Sell 
ansparent  handle  pocket  knives  and  razors  with  photo 
une,  or  lodge  emblem  on  handle.  Fully  guaranteed 
olden  Rule  Cutlery  Co.,  552  W.Lake  St.,  Chicago.  Dept.O. 

Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.  You  Can 
•tter  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
aits.  Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
ye^s-   C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville  Ohio 


Agents.Male  And  Female.  Success  Assured  Selling 
nque  line  of  Embroidered  Novelties.  Art  Linens  Ladies 
earing  Apparel  etc.  Profits  abundant.  Big  free  catalog 
Us  all.  Raphael  Imp.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.C,  805  B'way.N  Y 


lO  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

We  will   ship  you  a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE  on 
approval,  freight  prepaid, 

to  any  place  in  the  U.  S. 

if  i tli out  a  cent  deposit  in 
advance,  and  allow  10  days' 
free  trial  from  the  day  you 

receive  it.  If  it  does  nut  suit 
you  in  every  way  and  is  not  all 
or  more  than  we  claim  for  it 
ftjld  a  better  bicycle  than  yuu 
can  Ket  anywhere  else  regard- 
less of  price,  or  If  for  any  rea- 
sun  whatever  yuu  do  not'  wish 
to  keep  it,  ship  it  hack  to  us  at 
ourexiien.se  for  freight  and  you 
vill  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  We  se»  hiei>- 

 —  .  est   grade  bicy- 

eles  diieit  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
prices  than  any  other  house.    We  save  you  $10 

el*  Jill  P,'.',!,",'!  '"»""  every  bk'-vcle-  Highest  grade 
•leu  with  Pi  net  lire-Proof  tires,  Imported  Holler  chains,  peil- 
,  etc  at  |)rl(-c«  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  order  bicycles; 
'■  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices 

PER  AGENTS  WANTED  in  <=*<-'"  t«wU  ..hi district  to 

3  "HANGER"  Bicycle  tarnished  iT'iuT'  You  Vlll'be 
omsned  »t  our  wonderfully  low  prices  a  ml  the  liberal  prup- 
lliins  and  special  ufler  we  give  on  the  Hist  1913  sample 

>»OTyBUnvTw»™irite  at  ouce  '"'  s""ial 

■ZSFJmlz  Se„°r  ^^vzxes,  rur.ow 

eel  ami  liberal  terms.    Bicycle  Dealers,  vol!  can  sell  our 
an   1'''  J""!  °W"  "ame   l'lBU'  at   d,»'ll'1«  our  prices, 
imliert  .v.  ,  .     '.  i'  re,ceive"-    Second-Hand  Bieyeles- 
imited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 

g.taH™eroi>iie41ftre0e,'Ce  "  ,3',u  »°  each.  Descriptive 

RES,   COASTER -BRAKE  'eal   wheels,   inner  tubes, 

~*~   —  ■   lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

.^beaiuifuOy  iliustrated  ,   ^S^'^.S 

Psfnstiiie  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs 
histal  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

ilAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  All  the 
om  forts 
of  Home 

^■IBMstiba»-^-         v~'*'  *  -  -  Here  is  the  most 

:-3BY,       beautiful  40-foot 
,  •       ,  .  Dtiy  Cruiser  in 

,  world— a  reftl  floiitiiig  paluc.eu  Save  money  by 
aeing  your  order  NOW  for  your  cruising  yacht, 
loror  .oat,  diushtu  or  canoe.  All  kinds  and  sizes, 
bnSin-fiftSJ?  *M)-m,  Send  stamp  for  catalog, 
howing  60  different  models. 

Racine-Truscott-Shell  Lake  Boat  Company 

,ox88  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 
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boys  are  one  ahead.  And  there's  only 
two  shots  left.' 

"I  held  my  breath  at  that.  The  dough- 
boy reached  down  to  his  side,  picked  up 
a  cartridge,  brushed  it  against  his 
trousers,  and  shoved  it  into  his  rifle.  I 
saw  Gobal,  who  was  sitting  up  and  watch- 
ing him  start  and  seem  to  hesitate.  Then 
he  leaned  over  toward  the  other. 

"  'Better  take  another  look  at  that 
cartridge,'  he  said. 

"The  soldier  glared  at  him,  thinking- 
he  was  trying  to  rattle  him,  T  guess.  Rut 
Gobal  grinned — not  his  old  kind  of  a  grin, 
though. 

"  'It's  split,'  he  said. 

"I  heard  the  colonel,  who  was  standing 
close  alongside,  kinda  grunt  at  this. 
'Undesirable?'  he  said,  doubtful-like.  He 
walked  up  to  the  firing  point,  and  came 
back  with  the  cartridge  in  his  hand. 
It  was  split — just  where  the  powder 
kisses  the  bullet — and  it  wouldn't  have 
carried  half  way  to  the  target.  If  Gobal'd 
kept  still  and  let  the  soldier  fire  it — 

"Rut  I  was  glad  he  didn't.  Tie  was 
playing  the  game  fair,  anyway,  if  he  was 
a  coward. 

"  'Number  five,  a  three,'  droned  the 
scorer. 

"There  was  still  a  chance  to  win.  Tf 
Gobal  could  make  a  five — 

"T-JE  settled  himself  on  the  firing  point, 
his  elbows  far  apart  and  buried  in 
the  sand,  his  body  sprawling  almost  at 
right  angles  to  his  line  of  fire,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  his  left  arm  thrown  into 
the  steadying  sling.  It  was  the  position  I 
had  taught  him  to  use  in  a  case  like  this, 
when  he  had  to  make  good.  It  couldn't 
fail — if  he  kept  his  netve, 

"Plup!  He  had  fired.  And  then,  while 
the  rest  of  us  craned  our  necks  at  the 
target,  he  rose  without  a  word  and  started 
toward  Rankins. 

"I  guess  Rankins  saw  him  coming,  and 
didn't  like  the  looks  of  him.  He  started 
to  slip  away.  Gobal  reached  him  with  a 
rush  that  carried  Rankins  off  his  feet. 
'My  rifle!'  Gobal  gasped,  as  they  went 
down.  'Yo.u've — '  They  fought  on  the 
ground  like  mad-dogs,  Rankins  cursing, 
but  Gobal  horribly  silent. 

"  'Number  six,  a  five,'  yelled  the  scorer. 

"But  nobody  heard  him ;  we  were  all 
crowding  around  the  two  men.  The 
colonel  broke  through  the  circle,  saw  that 
Rankins  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
smiled. 

"'Good  boy,'  he  said.  'If  he's  unde- 
sirable, I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  in 
the  'service.  But  pull  him  off  before  he 
does  any  more  damage.  I'm  afraid  we'll 
have  to  give  his  discharge,  when  it 
comes,  to  Rankins,  and  wc  can't  turn  a 
cripple  loose  on  society.' 

"Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said  some- 
thing that  I've  never  rightly  understood. 
'You've  invaded  the  province  of  the  Deity, 
Sergeant  Nichols,'  he  says.  'You've  put  a 
man's  spirit  into  a  lump  of  clay.' 

"And  all  I  did  for  Gobal  was  to  teach 
him  how  to  shoot !" 
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"Above  all 
Things, 
Advertise- 
ments 


should  be 
True" 


"Above  all  things,  advertisements 
should  be  true;  for  the  main  object  in 
advertising  any  legitimate  business  must 
be  to  secure  a  patron,  who,  having  made 
trial  for  himself  of  the  advantages  offered, 
and  proved  their  truth,  will  remain  a 
patron,  and  bring  friends  with  him." 


Reprinted  from  "The  Century  Magazine, 
November,  1871 


'  j^HAT  was  42  years  ago;  be- 


fore many  of  the  great  ad- 
vertising successes  of  today  were 
even  begun.  There  are  hundreds 
of  advertisers  and  advertising  men 
for  every  one  in  1871;  they  are 
much  more  masterful  in  telling 
the  story  of  merchandise  now  than  their  predeces- 
sors of  two  generations  ago. 

Yet  I  question  if  any  of  our  advertising  geniuses 
of  today  could  tell  the  why  of  good  advertising  better 
than  did  the  writer  of  the  days  when  advertising  was 
young — very  young. 

And  it  was  never  truer  than  today  that  "the  main 
object  of  advertising  must  be  to  secure  a  patron  who 
will  remain  a  patron  and  bring  friends  with  him. " 

Very  seldom  indeed  can  the  sales  primarily  made 
by  any  advertisement  be  made  at  a  profit  to  the  ad- 
vertiser; it  is  because  an  article  of  merit  will  "repeat" 
with  you  and  with  others  influenced  by  you,  that  ad- 
vertising pays. 

So  the  aim  of  every  legitimate  advertiser  is  to  tell 
you  the  simple  story  of  what  he  has  to  sell  and  that 
you  need,  and  by  doing  so  to  get  you  to  use  it;  know- 
ing well  that  the  satisfactory  service  given  by  what  he 
is  selling  you  will  bring  him  a  big  future  reward. 

Bear  this  in  mind  about  every  article  you  see  ad- 
vertised in  Collier's  or  any  other  publication  which 
prints  only  advertising  that  can  pass  this  test. 


No.  114 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


I  have  ever  seen" 


"Does  it  give  more  mileage?  Well,  I  should  say 
so!  Though  they  cost  more  than  other  tires,  Republic 
Staggard  Tread  Tires  are  really  the  most  economical 
tires  you  can  buy. ' ' 

Republic  Tires  really  do  give  more  mileage.  For 
when  the  "staggard"  studs  wear  off— as  they  eventually 
will-you  still  have  left  a  full-thickness  plain  tread  that 
is  good  for  thousands  of  miles  of  service. 

REPUBLIC  sta6gard 
TREAD  TIRES 

What's  more,  Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tires  stand 
for  the  acme  of  non-skid  efficiency.  The  long,  tough 
studs  give  resistance  where  it  is  needed  and  hold  "to 
slippery  pavements  with  spike-like  tenacity.  Your  brake 
control  and  traction  are  perfect. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company,  Youngstovvn,  Ohio 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities 


Republic  Staggard 
Tread  —  Pat.  Sept. 
IS-22,  1908. 


1 
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Preparing  prime  materials  in  a  model  food  factory 


What  materials  go  into  your  foods: 


NOBODY  can  make  a  pure,  clean, 
wholesome  food  out  of  rotten  raw 
materials,  but  almost  anybody  can 
disguise,  embalm,  color  and  flavor  the 
worst  ingredients  so  that  it  is  hard,  or 
impossible,  to  detect  them  except  by 
chemical  analysis. 

And  that  is  why  there  is  a  profit  in 
buying  refuse,  putting  it  into  cans  or 
bottles  or  jars,  wrapping  a  pretty  label 
around  it  and  selling  it  to  you  as  though 


it  were  fit  to  eat — that  is  why  the  food 
fraud  can  afford  to  hire  expensive  chem- 
ists to  show  him  how,  and  lawyers  and 
lobbyists,  and  even  publishers,  to  fight 
any  effort  to  protect  you. 

That  is  the  kind  of  competition  which 
the  honest  manufacturer  of  an  honest  food 
has  to  face  every  day.  And  every  time 
you  buy  one  of  these  dangerous,  debased, 
drugged  products  you  hurt  the  honest 
manufacturer  along  with  yourself,  and 


pay  tribute  to  the  man  who  is  poisonin; 
you  for  profit. 

And  there's  no  reason  why  yo' 
should  let  yourself  be  cheated  any  longei 
Without  effort,  study  or .  bother  o: 
your  part,  you  can  be  absolutely  cei 
tain  of  buying  only  the  kind  of  food 
you  ought  to  eat,  if  you  will  simpl 
send  10c  in  stamps  or  silver  to  th 
Board  of  Health,  Westfield,  Mass.,  for 
copy  of 


The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 


This  book  is  a  handy,  classified,  indexed 
list  of  absolutely  pure,  wholesome,  honest 
brands  of  every  kind  of  food  sifted  out  of 
the  many  thousands  which  have  been 
analyzed  during  the  past  ten  years  by  the 
chemists  of  the  Westfield  Board  of  Health. 
The  Book  does  not  list  all  of  the  pure 
foods  in  the  market,  because  it  has  not 
been  possible  as  yet  to  analyze  all  of  the 
products  offered  for  sale,  but  it  does  list  so 
many  of  them — it  gives  you  such  a  wide 
range  of  choice — that  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  at  least  one  of  the  brands 
it  approves  on  sale  in  any  corner  grocery 
in  the  land. 


All  that  you  need  to  do  to  protect  your- 
self absolutely  against  the  man  who  packs 
filthy  refuse  and  sells  it  as  food,  is  to  ask 
for  any  one  of  the  brands  mentioned  in  the 
Westfield  Book — and  remember,  it  gives 
you  a  wide  choice  under  all  important 
classifications. 

The  Book  is  absolutely  impartial,  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Health  in  the  interest  of  the  food-buying 
public  and  nobody  else.  Nothing  but  a 
conformance  to  high,  unwavering  stand- 
ards of  purity  and  wholesomeness  can 
secure  a  place  in  its  pages  for  a  food  manu- 
facturer.   Nothing  but  failure  to  conform 


to  this  standard  can  keep  a  manufacture 
out  after  his  goods  have  been  analyzed. 

Send  for  the  Westfield  Book  and  use 
every  day  in  buying  your  provisions.  Sho\ 
it  to  your  grocer  and  let  him  understan 
that  you  intend  to  be  guided  by  it.  Tell  you 
friends  about  it  and  let  them  share  its  pro  tec 
tion.  It  makes  you  just  as  competent  to  pas  I 
judgment  on  the  foods  you  buy  as  thoug 1 
you  were  a  skilled  analytical  chemist  anil 
had  spent  ten  years  in  analyzing  them. 

Tear  off  the  coupon  and  send  it  toda}  f 
with  10c  in  stamps  or  silver,  to  the  Boar 
of  Health,  Westfield,  Mass.  TheWestfie 
Book  makes  you  sure  your  food  is  pur 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


JL  HURt   I    Queen  i 

MM  .Olives j 

Here  are  shown 


some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Product 
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IT  is  the  Unit  Molding  of  Goodrich  Tires  which  gives  them  the  trust- 
worthiness, the  resiliency,  the  buoyancy,  the  comfort  which  elimi- 
nates from  your  mind  everything  but  the  pleasure  of  a  perfect  ride. 

Your  tires  are  the  life  of  your  car.  The  rubber  is  the  life  of  your  tires. 
Only  men  who  know  rubber  and  who  can  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of 
it  can  so  compound  it  as  to  retain  its  life  and  liveliness  and  at  the  same  time 
imbue  it  with  the  strength  and  toughness  which  will  withstand  road  wear. 


GOODRICH  MOLDED  TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

There  are  forty-three  years  of  experience  in  rubber  manufacturing  in 
every  Goodrich  Tire.  Our  principle  of  unit  molding  was  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  our  twenty-seven  years  of  experience  before  we  made  the  first 
American  clincher  tire.  That  principle — unit  molding — proved  its 
soundness  at  the  start  and  we  have  never  changed  it. 


A  Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tire 
is  all  one  piece 

Look  at  a  cross  section  of  any  Goodrich 
Tire  at  your  tire  dealers.  You  cannot 
detect  a  layer  line  or  separation  in  it. 
The  Goodrich  single  vulcanization  actu- 
ally molds  the  layers  of  rubber-impreg- 
nated fabric,  pure  rubber,  side  strips,  beads  and 
thick,  tough  tread  into  one  integral  structure 
which  cannot  be  divided  by  wear.  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  long,  satisfactory  service  of 
Goodrich  Tires. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  give 
uniform  wear 

The  thick,  tough  tread  of  a  Goodrich  Tire 
does  not  peel  or  strip,  because  it  is  actually  of 
the  tire,  and  not  merely  on  it.  Our  single 
vulcanization  not  only  does  away  with  the 
danger  to  you  of  weak  spots  or  dead  places 
because  of  over-vulcanizing  or  cooking  the  life  out 
of  the  rubber,  but  makes  tread  and  body  one  insepa- 
rable piece.  This  gives  uniform  wear,  not  only  on 
the  tread,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  tire — which  is  what 
the  user  wants. 


There's  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


Goodrich  advertising  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  institution  as  the  making  of  Goodrich  Products.  Our  supplemental 
advertising — Goodrich  Guide  Posts,  which  today  mark  over  30,000  miles  of  automobile  highways;  Goodrich 
Route  Books,  which  we  send  on  request  to  any  motorist  contemplating  a  tour;  our  Folders,  telling  how  to  get  the  most  service 
from  tires  and  how  to  avoid  the  common  tire  injuries,  and  all  our  other  booklets,  are  part  of  our  policy  to  make  Goodrich  Tires 
a  real  service  to  the  tire  user.    Whatever  car  you  own  or  buy  will  be  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires  if  you  specify  them. 


TRADE  MARK 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Everything  That's  Best  in  Rubber 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities    r->  .  •   »i   f\i  • 

Dealers  Everywhere  hactOrieS!  Akron,UhlO 


Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  cov- 
ering the  auto  tour  you  select.  These 
books  are  sent  free  on  request. 
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SEVEN  THOUSAND  five 
hundred  dollars  for  short  stories 
is  offered  by  Collier's  as  follows: 

Best  Story .  .  .  $2500 
Next  Best  .  .  .  $1000 
Next  Eight,  each  $500 

Thismoneywillbegiven/^  addition 
to  the  regular  rates  paid  for  the  stories. 

For   conditions   address   Short   Story  Contest, 
|      Collier's,  416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 

April  26 
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The  discovery  of  the 

CRISCO  PROCESS 

has  made  possible: 


A  rich  fat  that  readily  digests. 

A  solid  cooking  fat  that  is  ALL  vege- 
table without  a  stiffening  agent  having 
been  added. 

The  CREAM  or  richness  from  any 
one  of  a  group  of  vegetable  f.od  oils. 


5INCE  authorities  agree  that  vege- 
i  table  cooking  fats  usually  are  purer 
and  more  digestible  than  animal 
fats,  it  is  merely  necessary  for  us  to 
know  the  degree  of  superiority  of  vege- 
table fats  in  order  to  choose  between 
them. 

Crisco  is  a  manufactured  cooking  fat, 
a  totally  new  product  of  pure  vegetable 
oil.  As  a  manufactured 
fat,  Crisco  is  able  to 
conform  to  rigid  stand- 
ards. '  Nature  has  no 
exact  standard.  A 
natural  cooking  fat,  for 
instance,  such  as  butter 
or  lard,  varies  with 
numerous  conditions  which  are  quite 
impossible  of  control.  The  quality  of 
Crisco,  because  it  can  be  controlled 
absolutely,  is  invariable  and  unvariably 
excellent. 

In  developing  the  Crisco  Process, 
every  cooking  fat  on  the  market  was 
tested  carefully  and  its  individual  good 
points  and  weaknesses  considered. 
Crisco  then  was  manufactured  to  com- 
bine the  best  points  of  all,  without  the 
weaknesses  of  the  older  fats. 

Note  the  following  paragraphs  which 
emphasize  some  of  Crisco's  qualities: 
Richness :  Crisco  is  richer  than  butter, 
the  standard  of  richness  for  generations. 

The  best 
creamery 
butter  is  ap- 
proximately 
one  -  fifth 
water,  salt  and 
curd.  Crisco, 
however,  is  all  shortening — 100  per 
cent  rich  food  fat.  This  is  one  reason 
why  rich,  fine-grained  cakes  are  made 
with  one-fifth  less  Crisco  than  butter. 

FLealthfulness :  Crisco  is  all  vegetable. 
Crisco  could  not  be  manufactured  with 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  oil. 
Crisco  is  the  richest,  purest  fat  that 
easily  digests.     Hence,  Crisco  cakes, 


1  fwATER 

Cl  SALT 
O  I.CURD 


pastries,  biscuits,  fried  foods,  etc.,  are 
delightfully  digestible. 

As  explained  in  the  follov  ing  para- 
graph, Crisco  is  capable  of  taking  a 
high  degree  of  heat  in  frying,  and  this 
intense  heat  almost  instantly  forms  a 
crisp  crust  upon  the  frying  food.  Then 
the  inside  bakes  instead  of  soaks,  mak- 
ing fried  foods  healthful  and  digestible. 

Non-Smoking:  Those  parts  of  the  oil 
which  smoke  have  been  removed  in 
making  Crisco.  Thus  Crisco  can  be 
heated  to  a  higher  point  than  is  neces- 
sary for  frying  before  it  smokes  or 
burns.  When  a  fat  smokes,  it  '  'breaks 
down;"  its  mechanical  composition 
changes  and  some  of  its  parts  are 
changed  into  substances  which  irritate 
the  sensitive  membranes  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Crisco  does  not  "  break 
down,"  and  consequently  does  not 
smoke  except  at  a  temperature  too  high 
for  frying.  The  digestive  machinery 
welcomes  Crisco.  This  new  kind  of 
frying  makes  for  a  sweet,  smokeless 
kitchen,  and  prevents  burnt  specks  in 
the  food. 

New  Food  Flavors:  The  delicate 
flavors  which  distinguish  Crisco  foods 
are  not  exactly  new.  They  merely  are 
natural  flavors  allowed  to  assert  them- 
selves. They  no  longer  are  overpowered 
by  the  strong  taste  of  lard  or  other 
cooking  fat,  because  Crisco  has  neither 
taste  nor  odor;  only  a  delicate  aroma, 
suggestive  of  its  purity.  Crisco  is  the 
most  delicate  of  all  shortenings.  This 
is  why  in  eating  Crisco  foods  "new" 
flavors  are  discovered. 

When  using  Crisco  in  the  place  of 
butter,  salt  should  be  added  to  com- 
pensate for  the  salt  which  is  put  into 
the  butter  to  keep  it  fresh  and  to  give 
it  additional  flavor. 

Permanent  Freshness :  No  salt  is  added 
to  Crisco  in  its  manufacture  because 
Crisco's  freshness  and  purity  do  not 
depend  upon  salt.  Crisco  remains 
fresh  and  pure  in  any  climate  without 
refrigeration. 

Dependability:  Every  package  of 
Crisco  is  the  same.  In  baking,  uni- 
formity of  ingredients  is  essential.  This 
is  true  especially  in  cake  making;  the 
uniform  quality  of  the  shortening  is 
most  important.  There  is  no  guess 
work  in  this  phase  of  cookery  when 
Crisco  is  used. 

Economy :  Considering  Crisco' s  great 
richness,  it  is  the  most  economical  cooking 
fat  known.  It  goes  further  than  lard,  to 
which  it  is  superior,  and  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  butter,  for  which  it  is 


being  used  in  all  manner  of  cooking. 
The  same  Crisco  can  be  used  to  fry 
different  foods,  by  merely  strain- 
ing out  the  food  particles  after 
A      each  frying;  onions,  fish,  pota- 
toes, doughnuts,  etc.,  all  may 
1      be  fried  in  the  same  Crisco,  and, 
considering  the  many  things 
that  it  will  do  that  no  other 
cooking  fat  can  do,  Crisco  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  of  all.  Crisco  is 
sold  by  net  weight.  The  consumer  pays 
only  for  the  contents  of  the  can.  This 
should  be  remembered  in  buying  any 
cooking  fat. 


Crisco  Welcomed  by  Food  Specialists: 
Crisco  not  only  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Westfield  food  authorities, 
but  has  been  accepted  by  Domestic 
Scientists  the  country  over.  It  now  is 
used  in  a  constantly  growing  percentage 
of  Domestic  Science  institutions,  high- 
schools,  and  upon  the  lecture  platform. 
Realizing  its  great  health  value,  num- 
bers of  hospital  dietitians  are  using 
Crisco  exclusively. 


Children 's  Food:  Mothers  most  alert 
to  health  building  of  their  children,  use 
Crisco  for,  all  cooking,  knowing  how 
much  the  child's  future  depends  upon 
a  good  digestion  and  proper  nourish- 
ment in  early  life. 

In  fact,  everywhere  that  Crisco  is 
understood,  it  is  used  to  produce  better 
tasting  foods, 
more  digestible 
foods  and  more 
economical 
foods. 

Free  Cook  Book 

This  dainty  little  cook 
book  of  100  Tested 
Recipes  also  tells  more 
about  Crisco,  its  interest- 
ing discovery  and  manu- 
facture. The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  3, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SIMPLIFIED  GOVERNMENT 

IN  ONE  STATE  there  is  already  on  foot  a  movement,  sure  to  he 
successful,  to  do  away  with  the  archaic  and  inefficient  system  of 
State  Legislatures  and  substitute  for  it  an  adaptation  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  which  has  been  found  so  satisfactory  for 
cities.  In  his  final  address  to  the  State  Legislature  in  March,  Governor 
Hodges  of  Kansas  said : 

In  common  with  a  large  and  growing  number  of  thoughtful  people,  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  the  instrumentalities  for  legislation  provided  for  in  our  State  consti- 
tution have  become  antiquated  and  inefficient.  Our  system  is  fashioned  after  the 
English  Parliament,  with  its  two  Houses  based  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
nobility  and  the  common  .people,  each  House  representing  the  clivers  interests  of 
these  classes.  No  reason  exists  in  this  State  for  a  dual  legislative  system  .  .  .  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  now  c  mcern  ourselves  in  devising  a  system  for  legislating 
that  will  give  us  more  efficiency  and  quicker  response  to  the  demands  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  and  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  defining  just  how  the  new  form  of  government  would  work  in  prac- 
tice, Governor  Hodges  names : 

A  legislative  assembly  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  from  each  Congressional  district. 
For  Kansas  this  would  mean  a  body  of  either  eight  or  sixteen  men. 
Obviously,  as  to  the  number,  what  might  be  a  good  rule  for  Kansas 
would  not  work  elsewhere,  for  under  a  system  of  two  from  each  Con- 
gressional district.  New  York  would  have  a  body  with  eighty-six  mem- 
bers. The  most  thoughtful  students  of  this  innovation  who  are  familiar 
with  the  commission  form  of  government  as  it  now  works  in  cities  believe 
that  for  a  State  the  number  should  never  exceed  twenty.  Governor 
Hodges  continues : 

My  judgment  is  that  the  Governor  should  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  presiding 
officer  of  this  assembly,  and  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  meet  in  such  frequent 
and  regular  or  adjourned  sessions  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  business  may  de- 
mand;  that  their  terms  of  office  be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  that  they  be  paid 
salaries  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  public  busi- 
ness. Such  a  legislative  assembly  would  not,  I  believe,  be  more  expensive  than 
our  present  system.  It  would  centralize  responsibility  and  accountability,  and 
under  the  check  of  the  recall  would  be  quickly  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Governor  Hodges  apparently  would  have  the  Governor  elected  directlv 
by  the  people ;  many  advocates  of  the  new  idea  would  have  the  commis- 
sion choose  its  own  Governor  and  other  administrative  officials,  like  the 
Attorney  General  and  Treasurer,  from  among  its  own  members.  But 
details  do  not  matter.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  contemporary 
history  is  the  circulation  of  petitions,  now  going  on  in  Kansas,  looking 
to  this  change  in  the  form  of  State  governments.  The  friendliness  of 
the  newspaper  indorsements  of  this  idea,  printed  in  Collier's  last  week, 
coupled  with  the  inefficiency,  even  more  than  usually  discreditable,  of 
many  of  the  State  Legislatures  recently  in  session,  indicates  widespread 
willingness  to  try  this  momentous  departure  in  American  government. 
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"THE    RULES    OF  EVIDENCE" 

ERE  IS  A  QUOTATION  from  a  New  York  newspaper,  dealing 
with  the  case  of  a  State  Senator  charged  with  bribery  : 

.  .  .  Edgar  N.  Wilson  of  Syracuse,  who  is  to  be  Stilwell's  chief  counsel,  does 
not  seem  to  be  disturbed  over  the  charges  and  declares  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  observed  in  the  admission  of  testimony.  President  Kendall  cannot  prove  his  case. 

Coming  from  a  lawyer  of  experience,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  corrobora- 
tion of  much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  administration  of  the 
law.  The  natural  inference  of  the  layman  is  that  if  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  not  observed — if  common  sense  and  justice  are  given  a  chance — ■ 
then  the  accuser  will  be  able  to  prove  his  case.  In  that  little  news- 
paper paragraph  is  a  world  of  legal  significance.  But  the  newspaper 
paragraph  which  immediately  follows  the  above  is  still  more  significant 
from  a  political  standpoint: 

Chairman  Murtaugh,  who  is  a  lawyer,  insisted  to-night  that  the  committee  will 
not  consider  anything  except  the  charges  outlined  in  Kendall's  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer,  and  that  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  will  be  observed  so  far  as  lies 
in  his  power. 

What  a  symphony  of  feeling  and  of  soul  between  the  chairman  of  the 
investigating  committee  and  the  accused  Senator's  counsel !  W  hat  have 
the  rules  of  court  procedure  to  do  anyway  with  a  moral  issue?  Have 
not  the  courts  troubles  enough  trying  to  satisfy  the  public  of  their  justice 
without  a  legislative  committee  borrowing  their  discredited  rules  for 
whitewashing  purposes? 

TO    PREVENT  FLOODS 

THOSE  WHO  ADVOCATE  bringing  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment now  finishing  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States  for 
river  improvement  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  floods  in  the  Central 
West  to  strengthen  their  argument.  The  distinction — enforced  by  the 
Constitution — between  what  a  State  can  do  and  what  the  nation  can  do — 
is  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  doing  what  is  sensible.  There  are 
few  episodes  in  Washington  more  discouraging  than  to  see  men  whose 


intelligence  is  as  high  as  that  of  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  and 
Senator  Burton  spending  several  days  in  debating  to  find  out  whether 
building  a  levee  is  meant  to  improve  navigation  (which  the  nation  can 
do),  or  to  protect  farm  lands  (which  the  Constitution  says  only  the  States 
can  do).  Anybody  who  understands  the  present  temper  of  the  people, 
and  sympathizes  with  the  American  passion  for  directness  and  effective- 
ness, will  not  be  shocked  by  the  prediction  that  many  of  our  constitu- 
tional rigidities  are  going  to  be  loosened  up  by  a  general  revision  within  z 
short  time. 

MR.    MORGAN'S  FORTUNE 

"ESTIMATES  OF  HIS  FORTUNE,"  says  a  morning  paper,  "range! 

-L'  from  $200,000,000  to  $500,000,000."  His  art  collections  alone  are! 
put  at  $60,000,000.  It  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  the  estate  has  been 
inventoried  for  taxation  purposes  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
fortune  ever  equaled  even  the  latter  sum.  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  very  rich  man;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  man  has 
yet  died  in  America  with  a  publicly  inventoried  estate  of  $90,000,000. 
There  are  probably  not  more  than  three  men  living  the  value  of  whose 
estates  exceeds  this  sum.  These  are  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and  Waldorf  Astor.  Mr.  Harriman  and  John  Jacob  Astor  were 
thought  to  be  worth  $150,000,000.  Their  estates  came  out  at  $70,000,000 
and  $87,000,000. 

BRIDGE  BUILDERS 

npHEY  FOLLOW  REPORTERS,  precede  relief  trains,  and  are  on 
A  the  spot  almost  before  the  crest  of  the  flood  has  gone  down.  They 
were  all  over  Ohio,  spinning  their  quick  webs  across  torrents  it  seemed 
nothing  could  cross.  At  Zanesville,  where  the  Muskingum  rose  nearly 
fifty-two  feet,  there  is  a  dam,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  this  dam  was  a 
heavy  railroad  bridge.  The  flood  carried  it  out  and  bent  its  steel  girders 
like  so  much  soft  wire.  While  the  muddy  water  was  still  thundering 
over,  a  steam  crane  leaned  out  fro-n  the  solid  shore  and  delicately  low- 
ered a  big  hairpin-shaped  frame  of  twelve-by-twelve  timber.  Weighted 
with  railroad  iron,  it  dipped  to  the  bottom,  was  lifted  out,  measured, 
sawed,  dipped  again.  It  is  nice  work  fitting  one  of  these  "bents"  in  such 
a  current  so  that  the  top  will  be  level  and  ready  to  receive  beams  run 
out  from  the  shore.  Once  in  place,  stringers  run  out  and  bolted,  ties  and 
rails  put  down,  the  crane  edged  out  a  little  farther,  and  down  went  an- 
other "bent."  Retween  this  and  the  first  a  heavy  scow  was  lowered  to 
the  water, -and  suspended  in  it  from  the  crane's  chains,  with  the  flood 
roaring  about  them  and  splashing  them  with  spray,  men  hauled  the 
dangling  "bent"  into  position  at  the  bottom,  a  winch  engine  pulled  it  taut 
at  the  top,  and  the  second  beam  was  bolted  on.  And  so,  step  by  step,  the 
bridge  crept  across  the  torrent  as  surely,  neatly  almost,  as  if  no  water 
were  there.  No  interviews  or  medals  for  the  construction  gang.  Dan- 
gling over  what  might  be  Niagara's  rapids,  with  helpless  idlers  watching 
open-mouthed  from  the  shore,  they  fight  the  river  with  their  steel-and- 
steam  giant  and  their  own  nimble  skill,  and  at  night  return,  unheralded 
and  unknown,  to  some  side-street  hotel.  There  they  eat  everything  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  and,  red-faced,  good-natured  boys,  sprawl  before  the 
natural-gas  fireplace  "like  Mars,  a-smokin'  their  pipes  and  cigars." 

THE    THING    AS    IT  IS 

THERE  WERE  PERHAPS  TWENTY  MEN  about  the  table,  each 
a  stored  museum  of  little-known  facts.  One  might  know  the  mar- 
riage customs  of  some  remote  tribe  of  Eskimos ;  perhaps  another  be 
absorbed  at  the  moment  in  the  ventral  fin  of  a  variety  of  fish  found  in 
Nicaragua.  On  the  wall  was  a  map  of  the  world,  and  on  this  map  were 
stuck  various  little  flags.  One  was  up  in  Ellesmere  Land,  within  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  one  in  the  South  Seas ;  one  in  the  Amazon  headwaters, 
and  another  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  On  each  of  these  flags  was  a  name, 
and  these  names  were  names  of  friends  and  associates  of  the  men  about 
the  table — men  who  were  burrowing  at  the  moment  into  tropical  jungles 
or  dragging  sledges  over  the  ice.  If  a  letter  had  arrived  at  that  instant, 
stained  with  the  travel  of  months — by  mule  back,  steamer,  native  courier, 
goodness  knows  what — some  one  would  have  gone  over  to  the  map  and 
moved  one  of  the  little  flags — perhaps  half  an  inch.  "Smith  has  got 
up  to  here,"  he  would  say.  One  of  the  flags  marked  a  spot  on  the  upper 
Orinoco,  where  a  mountain  rises  straight  up  from  the  river  like  an  office 
building  from  a  city  street.  Nobody  knows  what  there  may  be  on  its 
wide,  flat  top,  for  no  one  has  been  there — a  lost  nation  perhaps,  like  the 
one  in  Conan  Doyle's  story.    "Humboldt  says  it  can't  be  climbed," 

observed  one  of  the  men  at  the  table.    "Well,  we'll  see.    X   ought 

to  find  out."    That  was  what  X          was  there  for — to  find  out.  That 

was  the  work,  almost  the  religion,  of  all  these  men  about  the  table — to 
find  out,  to  see  the  thing  "as  it  is,"  as  we  say.  Four  or  five  of  them 
were  leaving  the  r^ext  day  to  rake  a  remote  tropical  jungle  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  and  classify  its  birds.    To  come  back  with  three  new  kinds 
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might  excite  them  as  much  as  it  would  the  waiter  who  was  serving  them  to 
find  three  gold  mines.  Outside,  the  city  thundered — money  hunters,  steam 
riveters,  chorus  girls,  trolley-car  motormen,  perfumed  ladies  in  carriages 
with  poodle  dogs — as  indifferent  to  them  as  they,  a  handful  of  scientific 
persons  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  were  to  it.  Circles 
within  circles  innumerable  make  up  that  strange  thing  called  a  city. 

CORSETS 

QUITE  SERIOUSLY  SPEAKING,  there  is  one  gain  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  revolution  and  evolution  of  fashion 
which  is  an  unqualified  and  indisputable  gain.  It  is  the  elimination  of 
the  corset  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  conventional  dress.  Not  that 
corsets  have  been  done  away  with  entirely  ;  they  are  still  on  the  market, 
as  can  be  seen  in  passing  any  department-store  front,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  worn  to  a  considerable  extent  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  woman  of  ordinary  build  and  reasonably  active 
habits  to  walk  into  a  shop,  purchase  a  dress  of  the  conventional  make, 
and  wear  it  in  the  streets  without  corsets,  and  yet  not  be  set  down  as  a 
hopeless  frump  or  person  of  questionable  modesty.  Moreover,  corsets 
are  now  being  made  not  to  distort  the  body,  but  to  give  it  the  freest 
and  most  natural  lines  possible.  The  well-dressed  woman  who  wears 
corsets  wants  to  look  as.  if  she  didn't.  All  this  is  not  merely  a  point 
of  fashion  nor  even  of  hygiene.  It  is  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  race.  A  Chinese  diplomat,  in  the  days  before  the  pres- 
ent Westernizing  of  China  began,  was  defending  his  country  against  the 
charge  of  being  barbarian.  He  was  reminded  of  the  foot-binding  prac- 
ticed on  his  womankind.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "we  squeeze  our  women's 
feet,  but  we  do  not  squeeze  their  waists."  The  papers  derived  much 
merriment  from  this  reply,  but  it  was  as  serious  and  biting  an  arraign- 
ment of  a  civilization  as  could  very  well  have  been  made.  What  custom 
more  cruel  and  senseless  than  the  old-time  corset  has  ever  afflicted  a 
people?  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  in  her  recent  enlightening  book, 
"Why  Women  Are  So,"  says  of  the  women  of  the  passing  generation : 

The  corset,  worn  originally  in  Europe  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  sex  characters 
— the  bust  and  the  hips — became  the  armor  of  respectability  for  innocent  and 
overmodest  women.  To  be  seen  without  it  was  not  merely  slovenly,  it  was  im- 
proper, even  vulgarly  suggestive.  As  soon  as  any  young  girl  approached  adoles- 
cence, she  had  to  put  it  on.  Some  mothers  said,  for  propriety's  sake ;  and  other 
mothers  that  she  might  have  a  good  figure  when  she  grew  to  womanhood.  That 
is  to  say,  she  must  develop  the  small  waist  and  the  large  hips  and  bust,  like  a 
French  fashion  plate,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Puritan  modesty. 

Y\ "hat  could  be  a  more  ridiculous  reason  for  thwarting  the  vigorous 
development  of  a  growing  girl  ?  The  makers  of  fashion  will  probably 
try  to  change  again  their  dictates  in  this  regard.  But  the  history  of  the 
corset  will  probably  be  like  that  of  the  shirt  waist  and  street  suit.  This 
costume,  much  the  most  comfortable  and  sensible  yet  devised  for  women, 
was  inaugurated  against  protest ;  but  once  established,  it  has  persisted 
in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  dressmakers  to  eliminate  it. 
In  similar  manner,  once  having  gotten  women  out  of  corsets,  let  us 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  race,  that  their  own 
common  sense  will  keep  them  from  ever  being  persuaded  to  get  into 
them  again. 

A    FAMILIAR  MARVEL 

IT  IS  NOT  EASY  to  measure  the  contribution  to  civilization  which 
was  made  by  the  invention  of  an  engine  which  weighs  less  than  one 
horse  and  fills  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk,  but  has  the  power  of 
sixty  horses  and  can  keep  on  giving  out  that  power  for  as  long  as  fifteen 
days  (the  highest  record  so  far)  without  stopping,  in  actual  work  on 
the  road.  The  eye  has  become  so  familiar  with  automobiles  that  the 
mind  has  ceased  to  ponder  how  immeasurably  man's  subjection  to  nature 
was  lessened  by  the  inventor  of  the  gasoline  engine.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  automobile — the  flying  machine  also  became  possible  through  the 
invention  of  the  gasoline  motor.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  a 
coincidence :  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  in  which  Cleveland  takes  offi- 
cial pride  in  the  fact  that  the  first  automobile  was  sold  in  that  city,  by 
the  mechanic  who  made  it,  exactly  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club  will  conduct  in  June  a  non- 
stop motor  run  from  that  city  to  Boston,  covering  about  1,250  miles  in 
three  days,  in  which  the  condition  of  winning  is  that  from  beginning  to 
end  the  engine  shall  not  cease  to  run. 

ONE    IMPRESSION    OF    WOODROW  WILSON 

TTE  WAS  BORN  to  react  on  men  and  things,  a  responsive  though 
**  disciplined  being.  And  he  seldom  comes  out  from  a  first-hand 
experience  by  that  same  door  he  went  in.  He  will  always  be  ready  to 
believe  that  this  day  may  bring  him  a  man  with  truth — truth  that  must 
henceforth  be  included  in  his  reckoning,  though  it  had  not  been  incor- 
porated in  earlier  conclusions.    Often  he  will  be  said  to  go  back  on 


friends,  because  the  friends  are  unwilling  to  go  forward  with  him.  His 
life  practice  is  the  fulfillment  of  Bergson's  thesis,  that  the  future  is  not 
wholly  contained  in  the  past,  but  that  unexpected  elements  work  out  into 
event;  that  the  reason,  theorizing  on  life,  has  to  reshape  its  judgments 
and  revise  its  findings  as  life  itself  wins  over  new  regions.  He  cannot  be 
either  stampeded  or  restrained.  Like  a  well-spring,  he  overflows  into' 
fertilizing  speech.  Fate  directed  it  into  the  larger  channels  of  national 
life.  But  it  would  have  continued  to  flow  just  as  abundantly  in  the 
less-observed  currents  of  literature  and  lecture. 

CUBISMUS 

MUCH  INK  has  been  spilled  for  and  against  the  Cubist  painters.  To 
the  mingled  severity  and  hilarity  of  their  detractors,  the  defense 
has  opposed  explications  of  the  most  specific  and  incomprehensible  nature. 

So  far  as  the  artist  relies  on  the  associated  ideas  of  the  objects  which  he  repre- 
sents, his  work  is  not  completely  free  and  pure,  since  romantic  associations  imply 
at  least  an  imagined  practical  activity. 

Thus  one  of  the  British  defenders  of  the  faith.  But  Lewis  Carroll, 
years  before,  had  expressed  the  craft  philosophy  of  the  cult  in  words 
at  once  simpler  and  nobler : 

Hg  thought  he  saw  a  kangaroo  He  thought  he  saw  a  rattlesnake 

That  worked  a  coffee  mill :  That  questioned  him  in  Greek : 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was  He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

A  vegetable  pill.  The  middle  of  next  week. 

The  Cubistic  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  words  "He  looked  again." 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  in  comprehending  a  specimen  of  this  art, 
look,  look  again.  Remember  always  that  the  artist  of  this  thrice-blessed 
school  needs  no  idea  for  his  picture.  All  that  he  needs  is  an  emotion  and 
an  ambition.  Unlike  the  rule-cramped  craftsman  of  the  effete  schools, 
he  does  not  say:  "I  will  now  paint  a  picture  of  a  mountain";  or  a 
cow,  or  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  saving  suffering  womanhood.  Seizing  his 
T  square,  he  says  merely:  "I  will  now  paint  a  picture."  And  he 
paints  it.  He  doesn't  worry  about  what  it's  a  picture  of.  He  lets 
the  spectators  do  that.  Thus  it  is  delightfully  easy  to  become  a  Cubist. 
We  ourselves  are  not  much  of  an  artist.  Yet  with  a  pair  of  ser- 
viceable shears,  a  paste  pot,  and  the  Forty-first  Proposition  of  the  late 
unlamented  Professor  Euclid,  we  recently  produced  a  masterpiece  which 
was  promptly  and  enthusiastically  identified  by  three  highly  competent 
critics  as:  (a)  A  suffragette  riot  in  a  Noah's  Ark;  (b)  sketch  of  a  one- 
legged  painter  ascending  an  imaginary  ladder  backward;  (c)  impres- 
sions in  dark  blue  of  an  argument  between  a  trolley-car  conductor  and  the 
holder  of  a  time-expired  transfer.  In  our  own  magnificent  intention, 
the  picture  was  to  have  been  entitled:  "Study  in  Profile  of  an  Overdue 
Laundry  Bill  for  $2.16."  (Observe  the  Cubistic  quality  of  the  amount.) 
But  this  didn't  matter.  Each  of  the  critics  had  clearly  perceived  in  the 
picture  something  which  wasn't  there.  And  this  is  the  true  test  of  Post- 
Impressionistic  success.  Anyone  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  assurance 
can  achieve  it.  Doubtless  thousands  will.  So  long  as  blank  paper  remains 
a  temptation,  and  the  sharpened  pencil  a  stimulant  to  untrammeled  and 
untutored  self-expression,  so  long  will  the  new  school  of  revolt  flourish 
and  nourish  richly  upon  its  own  abounding  self-esteem. 

HEALTH 

THERE  WAS  A  BANK  CLERK  who  saw  the  men  of  his  own  age 
losing  health  year  by  year  through  overwork,  indoor  sedentary  life, 
and  lack  of  daily  exercise.  He  saw  them  growing  yellow  and  flabby  and 
unfit,  and  the  spectacle  didn't  attract  him.  He  decided  that  success  had 
better  come  late,  or  even  not  at  all,  rather  than  at  the  price  of  a  ruined 
body.  Health  became  to  him  the  choicest  of  the  mercies,  the  best  of 
life's  comrades.  LTp  and  away  the  person  in  health  can  dash — to'  an- 
other job,  to  another  clime,  master  of  his  fate.  Ill  health  is  a  chain 
that  ties  to  the  dreariness  of  what  is  nearest  at  hand.  After  a  youth 
of  weakness  and  fatigue  the  man  was  happy  in  finding  that  an  hour 
of  exercise  a  day  changed  the  aspect  of  the  outer  world,  and  removed 
him  for  all  time  from  the  ranks  of  the  unfit. 

TO    OUR  READERS 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TEN  YEARS  Collier's,  at  the  price  of  10 
cents  a  copy  and  $5.50  a  year,  has  reached  each  week  about  five 
hundred  thousand  families.  It  is  believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  price 
to  5  cents  a  copy  and  $2.50  per  year  will  make  the  paper  accessible  to  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  people.  The  reduction  will  be  made,  there- 
fore, with  the  issue  of  May  3.  At  the  same  time  certain  additions  to  the 
present  methods  of  distribution  will  be  made,  such  as  will  make  the  paper 
much  more  easy  of  access  to  the  public.  Those  of  our  friends  who  are 
good  enough  to  believe  that  this  paper  is  useful  will  share  our  satisfaction 
over  the  increase  in  our  reading  public. 
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A  Partnership  in  Fires 

VIII  of  "The  Business  of  Arson'9 


By    ARTHUR    E.  McFARLANE 


//  possible  a  number 
of  fires  will  be  made 
the  same  night,  so 
that  the  fire  depart- 
ment will  have  less 
chance  of  putting 
out  any  of  them 
until  damage 
enough  has  been 
done  for  a  total  loss 


JIT  THIS  is  the  concluding  article  of  an 
Jl  epoch-making  series.  In  the  three 
months  during  which  the  articles  have 
been  appearing  in  Collier's  the  move- 
ment for  the  reform  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance methods  responsible  for  the  increase 
of  arson  has  become  national. 

4NY  vital  study  of  the  stock  lire  insurance  business 
/-%    in  America  to-day  must,  essentially,  be  a  study 
of  a  great  and  necessary  business  in  process  of 
moral  decay;  the  most  direct  proof  of  which  lies  in 
this: 

In  almost  every  important  metropolitan  office  build- 
ing devoted  to  fire  insurance  you  will  find  the  offices 
of  at  least  one  man  who — as  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  his  fellow  tenants — is  simply  a  business  manager  of 
arson.  Henry  G.  Freeman,  just  convicted  in  New  York 
as  an  arranger  of  fires  and  a  hirer  of  fire  bugs,  had 
been  known  as  such  for  years.  His  office  was  at  123 
William  Street,  which  is  likewise  the  address  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  American  business  manager  of  arson  is  in  such 
buildings  because  he  is  now  the  partner  of  the  real  master 
of  American  fire  insurance,  the  broker,  with  whom  he 
shares  his  profits.  The  insurance  companies  tolerate 
him  because  of  their  dread  of  all  publicity  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  because  of  their  fear  of  his  broker  partner, 
through  whom  the  best  of  their  business  comes.  He 
calls  himself  a  "public  adjuster." 

THE  GENUINE   PUBLIC   ADJUSTER   AND   THE  CRIMINAL 

\  GENUINE  public  adjuster  is  a  skilled  accountant 
and  appraiser  who,  after  a  large  or  complex  fire, 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  assured,  shows  him  how  to 
draw  up  his  inventories  and  "proofs  of  loss,"  and  make 
his  insurance  collection. 

In  not  five  fires  in  a  thousand  is  such  skilled  help 
necessary.  And  the  adjusting  of  fire  losses  should  no 
more  be  left  to  private  individuals  than  the  probating  of 
wills  or  the  transference  of  propert)'.  But  in  its  essence 
the  adjusting  of  fire  losses  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  pro- 
fession. It  began  by  being  so.  There  are  real  public 
adjusters  who  are  to-day  practicing  it  honorably  and 
usefully.  And  wherever  throughout  these  articles  1  at- 
tack without  qualification  the  crooked  public  adjuster, 
please  remember  that  honorable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion exist  and  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  condition  which  affords  the  crooked  public  ad- 
juster his  opportunity  is  this: 

If  it  can  avoid  it,  the  average  American  fire  company 
will  almost  never  contest  a  claim  in  court.  If  the  fire  is 
criminal  the  company  knows  that  it  was.  most  often,  the 
practices  of  its  own  insurance  sellers  which  opened  the 
door  for  the  crime  to  be  committed.  If  the  fire,  in 
itself,  was  accidental,  but  the  loss  claim  has  been  fraud- 
ulently "padded"  or  increased,  the  legal  costs  and  the 
costly  notoriety  will  in  general  mean  loss  to  the  company 
in  the  end.  Anyone,  then,  who  has  learned  how  best  to 
cover  up  criminality,  "pad"  loss  claims,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  most  palpable  weaknesses  of  insurance  law 
can,  in  America,  go  to  a  man  who  has  had  an  "honest" 
fire  and  show  him,  under  the  guise  of  adjusting  his  loss, 
how  he  can  make  it  profitable.  He  can  go  to  a  man  who 
has  had  a  crooked  fire  and  show  him  how  to  make  it  still 
more  profitable.  And.  at  the  same  time,  since  the  in- 
surance company  pays  all.  he  can  collect  a  handsome 
graft  profit  for  himself. 

THE  $50  LOSS  WHICH  BECOMES  S80O 

W/E  NOW  have  such  "public  adjusters"  in  almost 
*  *    every  large  city  on  the  continent.  Merely  in  making 
accidential  fires  profitable,  they  probably  increase  by  40 
per  cent  the  cost  of  fires  and  fire  insurance  wherever 


they  work.  The  number  of  originally  honest  people 
whom  they  have  corrupted  and  turned  into  fire  bugs 
cannot  be  told.  And.  as  a  rule,  they  swindle  those  they 
cannot  corrupt. 

I  Ley  are,  wherever  possible,  bribers  of  firemen  and 
fire  patrolmen,  of  fire  marshals,  and  the  loss  adjusters  of 
the  insurance  companies  themselves.  They  have  learned 
what  companies  can  be  bled  most  easily.  They  have  learned 
how  to  procure  crooked  invoices  and  proofs  of  loss 
from  jobbers  and  wholesalers  who  themselves  have  had 
criminal  fires.  They  can  show  the  shady  merchant  how 
he  can  keep  his  books  so  that  he  can  have  a  fire  at  any 
time  and  still  he  sure  of  a  profit.  Their  methods  are  in 
general  wholly  shameless  and  successful. 

"There  are  cases,"  testified  Fire  Marshal  Beers  of  New 
York,  in  1911,  "where  the  probable  loss  amounts  to  $50 
or  $60.  When  they  come  to  my  office" — after  the  pub- 
lic adjuster  has  been  to  them — "they  produce  a  schedule 
which  amounts  to  $800  or  $900.  He  tells  them  to  stand 
stiff  and  hang  out  sixty  days,  and  they  will  get  the 
money.  The  company  has  to  pay  it.  And  the  more 
they  [the  insured]  get,  the  more  he  gets."  This  is  be- 
cause the  public  adjuster  makes  his  contracts  on  a  com- 
mission basis — five,  ten,  twenty  per  cent— and  everything 
he  can  get  above  a  fixed  amount. 

These  are  the  phases  of  the  criminal  public  adjuster's 
activities  which  most  often  appear  upon  the  surface. 
And  many  thoroughly  crooked  adjusters  do  not  go 
beyond  this  stage.  But,  within  five  years  after  New 
York  had  been  given  its  first  gentry  who  were  in  the 
business  of  making  fires  profitable,  it  discovered  that 
half  of  them  had  taken  the  next  step:  they  were  plan- 
ning and  arranging  the  tire  itself.  In  America  arson 
had  its  business  managers. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGERS  OK  ARSON 

T  N  THE  main,  the  secrecy  of  the  tire  insurance  busi- 
ness  has  covered  these  parasites  of  the  business  as  a 
dozen  sorts  of  held  vermin  are  covered  by  every  large 
flat  stone.  In  i8q(>  the  stone  was  lifted  for  a  few 
months  in  New  York  by  District  Attorney  Davis.  It 
was  lifted  again  in  iy04  by  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Garvan.  In  both  cases  there  was  the  same  rush  for 
cover;  in  both  cases  a  few  public  adjusters  were  cap- 
tured. But  with  every  letting  down  of  the  stone  again, 
their  number  lias  only  doubled  and  trebled.  They  make 
the  condition  of  which  all  our  "arson  trust"  revelations 
are  merely  so  many  symptoms.  Behind  every  "arson 
trust"  headline  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
public  adjuster — often  several. 

In  the  recent  sensational  revelations  of  arson  in  New 
York,  Assistant  District  Attorney  Weller  has  shown 
that  at  the  bottom  of  every  case  there  is  a  public 
adjuster.  The  work  of  State's  Attorney  Hoyne  and 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  Johnston  has  been  daily 
revealing  the  same  condition  in  Chicago.  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Montgomery  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  re- 
vealed the  same  thing.  And  Prosecutor  Wright  of 
Bergen  County  could  tell  the  same  story  for  New 
Jersey.  Other  investigations  are  under  way  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Louisville;  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City.  And 
in  every  case  professional  arson  is  shown  to  have  had 
the  same  business  manager. 

THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

'  I  "*HE  crooked  public  adjuster  is.  first,  a  teacher  of 
arson.  I  quote  from  the  case  of  Isador  Stein,  who 
in  February  was  given  twelve  years  in  Sing  Sing  for 
arson  in  New  York.  Robert  J.  Rubin,  the  public  ad- 
juster in  his  case,  had  for  some  time  been  using  him 
as  a  tool,  but  had  not  paid  him. 

"He  told  me  I  could  make  a  fire  for  myself,"  said 
Stein;  "for  the  flat  on  135th  Street  he  told  me  he  had 
got  me  a  dandy  policy — one  for  $800. 

"The  fire  wasn't  any  trouble  at  all.  I  took  out  all  my 
best  clothes  and  put  some  burned  rags  in  to  take  their 
place.  Rubin  was  there  to  show  me  how  to  do  it  so  that 
we  wouldn't  lose  much,  though  the  fire  would  look 
pretty  serious. 

"  'Make  it  a  clothes-closet  fire  this  time,'  he  told  me. 
'Your  furniture  is  too  good  to  burn  up.' 

"So  I  dropped  a  little  benzine  in  the  closet  on  top  of 
the  burned  rags  and  then  threw  in  a  match.  The  en- 
gines got  there  too  quick.  All  my  damage  was  $3.50. 
The  sideboard  was  scorched  a  little,  but  nothing  else 
but  a  couple  of  chairs  was  smoked. 

"'It  will  be  all  right,'  he  said.  'And  don't  be  afraid  of 
anything.  Pretend  you  don't  know  me.  I  will  arrange 
the  whole  business  and  get  the  money  for  you.  Put 
in  a  few  more  burned  rags — it  will  make  your  fire  look 
better.' 

"We  were  paid  all  right  without  any  trouble.  They 
sent  for  me  when  they  were  ready  to  settle  the  claim 
and  allowed  me  $410  on  my  $3.50  loss."     I  quote  again  : 


"He,  'Doe,'  told  me  there  was  lots  of  money  in  the 
fire  business,"  says  one  Louis  Gettelson  of  a  Chicago 
public  adjuster  now  under  twenty-one  indictments  for 
arson,  "and  that  everybody  was  getting  money  from 
the  insurance  companies.  He  showed  me  the  houses 
that  he  was  settling  for  and  showed  me  the  money, 
and  said  that  I  should  get  a  place  somewhere  and 
that  he  would  have  a  man  set  fire  to  it. 

"I  engaged  a  rear  tenement  flat  at    West  Thir- 

teenth Street  and  bought  $318  worth  of  furniture,  which 
I  placed  inside  and  took  out  insurance  to  the  extent 
of  $1,350.  He  told  me  that  a  man  would  come  for  my 
key  at  two  o'clock  [this  was  the  'touch-off  man,'  or 
'mechanic,'  who  actually  sets  the  fire],  and  that  after  the 
fire  another  man  [the  'solicitor']  would  show  me  his 
card ;  and  for  me  to  give  him  my  policy." 

TO  CRIPPLE  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

ALL  went  well.  Four  hundred  dollars  in  insurance 
was  paid,  of  which  Gettelson  was  given  about  half. 

lie  moved  to  another  rear  tenement  flat  at    West 

Thirteenth  Street,  and  soon  decided  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  second  fire. 

At  first  "Doe"  objected  to  the  new  location:  "He 
says,"  testified  Gettelson,  "two  or  three  times  I  have 
had  a  loss  there  already.  I  do  not  think  I  can  use  that 
house."  That  is,  it  might  be  difficult  to  procure  new 
insurance.  However,  on  furniture  for  which  he  had 
paid  $134  Gettelson  obtained  a  policy  for  $1,000.  And 
"in  about  two  weeks  'Doe'  had  insured  the  house  for 
$12,000."  How  does  the  public  adjuster  obtain  the  in- 
surance?   We  shall  come  to  that  in  due  course. 

Gettelson  now  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  "touch- 
off  man"'  completed  all  his  arrangements.  (If  possible  a 
number  of  fires  will  be  made  the  same  night,  so  that 
the  fire  department  will  have  less  chance  of  putting 
out  any  of  them  until  damage  enough  has  been  done 
for  a  "total  loss.")  "You'll  have  to  wait  till  there  is  a 
lot  ready,"  Gettelson  was  told.  .  .  . 

"  The  man  who  was  to  make  the  fire  was  to  come  to 
the  house  at  six-thirty  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  did  not 
get  there  until  eight.  He  asked  me  to  get  him  a  pint  of 
beer.  He  said  he  was  all  tired  out,  he  had  had  so 
many  jobs.  And  he  said  he  had  four  more  to  do,  so  he 
must  hurry.  .  .  .  Everything  was  burned  up,"  adds 
Gettelson ;  "it  was  a  big  fire  because  the  fire  depart- 
ment were  at  another  fire." 

AN  INCOME  FROM  ARSON 

BOTH  confessions  above  are  from  the  sworn  affidavits 
of  men  awaiting  long  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 
Robert  J."  Rubin,  the  adjuster  mentioned  in  the  first,  "ar- 
ranged from  500  to  750  small  tenement  fires  a  year,  and 
had  an  income  from  them  of  about  $12,000."  The  "John 
Doe"  of  the  second,  until  his  arrest,  kept  three  automo- 
biles constantly  in  use,  and  possessed  a  cellar  full  of 
champagne.    But  both  are  considered  as  alike  picayune, 
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md  almost  honorable,  compared  with  many  of  their 
ompetitors  in  the  business. 

It  is  on  the  adjusting  not  of  household  but  of  mer- 
cantile losses  that  the  big  profits  are  made.  Henry  G. 
7reeman,  the  public  adjuster  last  convicted  in  New 
fork,  was  making  at  least  $25,000  a  year  from  "business 
ires."  "They  watch  the  municipal  courts,"  says  an  in- 
iider,  "the  collection  agencies,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
ormation  upon  the  man  in  financial  straits."  If  he 
:an  be  offered  the  one  thing  which  can  avert  bank- 
uptcy,  that  is  the  public  adjuster's  opportunity.  "An 
igent,"  or  "fixer,"  "calls  upon  the  man  in  trouble, 
mggests  to  him  where  he  can  obtain  more  insurance, 
ind  winds  up  by  offering  to  arrange  a  fire  for  him.  If 
he  man  in  financial  straits  has  a  business  friend  who 
las  profited  by  a  crooked  fire,  the  latter  can  generally 
>e  persuaded  or  blackmailed  by  the  crooked  adjuster 
nto  providing  the  first  introductions. 

In  one  recent  Chicago  case,  the  go-between  was  ac- 
ually  induced  to  put  up  the  $200  demanded  for  pre- 
liminary expenses.    "He  then  took  S  to  the  two 

ire  insurance  adjusters  in  La  Salle  Street,  where  the 
xrangements  to  burn  the  store  were  closed."  In  this 
ase  the  public  adjusters  were  paid  $300  before  the  job, 
nd  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  insurance  collected, 
i'hich  was  $6,500. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  many  Chi- 
ago  mercantile  fires  which  have  yielded  the  public  ad- 
uster  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  And  when  Chicago  has 
lad  little  business  to  offer,  their  traveling  "solicitors" 
lave  in  general  been  able  to  find  them  all  the  business 
hey  could  handle  out  of  town. 

Five  of  Chicago's  eleven  public  adjusters  now  under 
ndictment  for  arson  are  also  under  indictment  for 
ires  in  other  cities. 

During  the  last  two  years  Chicago  adjusters  have 
irranged  fires  in  Milwaukee,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend, 
ind  Remington,  Ind.;  St.  Joseph,  Joplin,  Omaha,  and 
Cansas  City. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  "TOUCH-OFF  MAN" 

T^HE  Chicago  investigations  of  the  last  few  months 
have  shown  that  the  most  valuable  asset  to  the 
lublic  adjuster  is  a  good  "touch-off  man."  If  he  is  really 
apable  he  will  often  take  charge  of  everything  but  the 
irocuring  and  the  collection  of  the  insurance.  Some- 
imes  he  will  pick  up  bungled  jobs  and  make  them  right 
ven  after  the  fire. 

For  example,  the  proprietors  of  a  clothing  store  in  a 
uburb  of  Chicago  tried  to  make  a  fire  for  themselves, 
t  was  discovered  almost  at  once,  and  the  firemen  had  it 
iut  with  practically  no  damage.  It  was  an  hour  of  need, 
"he  clothing  merchants  telephoned  to  a  firm  of  public 
djusters  in  The  Loop,  and  their  "touch-off  man"  was 
ent  out  at  once. 

"It  was  a  bum  job,"  he  said.  "But  dig  a  hole  in  the 
iack  yard  and  bury  the  stuff  you  soaked  with  kerosene, 
rhen  borrow  a  hose  and  soak  your  stock.  Water  it 
lown.  You  can  collect  on  that."  Wherever  possible, 
iter  all  fires  which  have  been  only  partial  successes, 
here  is  such  "watering  down." 

But  the  "touch-off  man"  of  experience  makes  a  suc- 
ess  of  his  job  from  the  beginning.  And  during  the 
ast  few  years  in  Chicago  three  at  least  became  such 
depts,  each  in  his  own  manner,  that  after  the  fire  the 


insurance  men  could  identify  the  work.  •  "It's  another 

Fink  fire  or  K         fire,  or  S         fire,"  they  would  say. 

For  one  would  practically  always  do  a  "sprinkled  job"  : 
he  would  spray  the  gasoline  so  that  only  the  stock  would 
be  destroyed.  Another  made  "blow-out,"  or  explosion, 
fires;  sometimes  he  would  use  as  much  as  sixty  gallons 
for  one  explosion.  The  third  used  a  number  of  spring- 
water  bottles  filled  with  benzine  and  gasoline,  connected 
by  fuses,  and  accordingly  his  explosions  would  come  in 
a  series.  'By  the  identification  of  the  work  of  the 
"touch-off  man,"  the  identity  of  bis  employer  could  also 
be  established,  and  the  insurance  people  would  know 
which  public  adjuster  would,  in  all  probability,  have  the 
settlement  of  the  loss. 

Some  public  adjusters,  however,  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  steal  each  other's  "touch-off  men."  One  finally 
made  sure  of  his  by  having  him  live  in  the  apartment 
across  the  hall  from  him. 

STEALING  FIRES 

IRES  were  also  "stolen."  To  "steal"  a  lire,  you  wait 
*■  until  a  rival  public  adjuster  has  the  burn-out  well 
under  preparation.  Then  you  swoop  down  upon  the 
owner  of  the  premises,  and,  under  threats  of  exposure, 
compel  him  to  turn  over  its  settlement  to  yourself. 

After  a  particularly  terrifying  "steal,"  one  big  Chicago 
adjuster,  according  to  report,  was  able  to  divide  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  fire  between  himself  and  his 
"touch-off  man."  However,  shortly  afterward  one  of 
his  own  fires  was  stolen  in  an  Indiana  city,  and  another 
in  Chicago  itself.  The  details  of  the  latter  affair  are 
interesting : 

A  large  men's  furnishing  store  was  to  be  burned.  The 
rival  adjuster  had  been  tipped  off ;  and  with  his  "touch- 
off  man"  he  lay  in  wait  in  a  saloon  across  the  street. 
When  the  expressman  arrived  with  the  gasoline,  he 
misread  the  address  given  him  and  started  to  carry  the 
bottles  into  a  five-and-ten-cent  store  next  door.  Wherc- 
upon  the  lurking  adjuster  hurried  forth,  gave  him  the 
correct  address,  and  himself  helped  carry  in  the  "fluid." 
Then  very  briefly  he  informed  the  store  owner  that  if 
he  would  kindly  hand  over  the  insurance  policies — the 
public  adjuster  almost  always  insists  on  having  them 
"as  security" — he  would  arrange  a  fire  that  would 
be  worth  the  money.  The  store  owner  had  to  send 
piteously  to  public  adjuster  Number  One  for  bis 
policies.  When  they  had  been  duly  delivered,  public 
adjuster  Number  Two  got  his  "touch-off  man"  to 
work,  and  the  fire  was  brought  off  and  the  insurance 
collected  as  per  schedule.  It  is  not  four  months 
since  three  Chicago  public  adjusters  all  claimed  the 
same  fire,  and  came  to  blows  over  il. 

THE  PARTNERSHIP 

f  HAVE  so  far  confined  the  story  most  largely  to  Chi- 
*■  cago.  This  is  only  because,  so  far,  the  plowshare  of 
investigation  in  Chicago  has  gone  deeper  and  provided 
the  greatest  amount  of  evidence.  If  in  the  last  seven 
months  eleven  public  adjusters  have  been  indicted  for 
arson  in  Chicago  and  only  five  in  New  York,  that 
means  nothing. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  says  H.  H.  Glidden,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  "that 
things  ain't  one  bit  better  in  Boston,  or  St.  Louis,  or 
New  York."    Which,  in  the  case  of  New  York,  is  un- 


The  public  adjuster  has  been  protected  and  kept 
from  public  notice  in  the  past,  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, he  is  being  protected  and  kept  from  public 
notice  now,  because  for  at  least  ten  years  he  has 
had  as  a  partner  the  seller  of  fire  insurance  in 
our  great  cities,  the  insurance  broker.  Where  the 
procuring  of  the  insurance  for  a  house  or  a  store 
or  a  stock  of  merchandise  may  net  the  broker  part- 
ner $15,  the  burning  of  that  house  or  store  or  stock 
of  merchandise  will  bring  him  $150,  $250,  $300! 


questionably  true.  And  I  have  now  reached  a  chapter 
where  the  evidence  can  be  provided  most  largely  by 
New  York.1 

The  public  adjuster  has  been  protected  and  kept  from 
public  notice  in  the  past,  and,  wherever  possible,  he  is 
being  protected  and  kept  from  public  notice  now,  be- 
cause for  at  least  ten  years  he  has  had  as  a  partner  the 
seller  of  fire  insurance  in  our  great  cities,  the  insurance 
broker.  And  he  is  beginning  now  to  make  a  partner  of 
the  insurance  agent  of  our  small  towns.  With  that 
partner  he  divides  his  earnings.  In  New  York  insur- 
ance slang,  this  is  known  as  "the  divvy."  Where  the 
procuring  of  the  insurance  for  a  house  or  a  store  or  a 
stock  of  merchandise  may  net  the  broker  partner  $15, 
the  burning  of  that  house  or  store  or  stock  of  merchan- 
dise will  bring  him  $150,  $250,  $300! 

"Excepting  the  small  losses  picked  up  by  nighthawk 
solicitors — and  not  excepting  all  of  them" — I  quote 
from  a  "Losses  and  Adjustments"  report  issued  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  January  19, 
i<)i  o — "  the  public  adjuster's  business  comes  to  him  almost 
wholly  through  arrangements  with  certain  brokers  with 
whom  he  divides  (for  the  most  part  equally)  the  com- 
missions he  receives  for  the  adjustments." 

This  1010  report  speaks  of  "certain  brokers."  In  1913 
your  difficulty  will  not  be  to  find  a  broker  who  takes 
these  profits  on  fires,  but  to  find  one  who  does  not. 
There  are  such,  and  I  have  talked  to  them.  But  they 
are  few. 

I  quote  from  testimony  taken  during  the  trial  of  one 
George  Griitz,  a  New  York  insurance  broker  who  in 
February  was  convicted  of  arson : 

"You  and  N  "  (the  public  adjuster  in  the  case  who 

is  now  awaiting  trial  for  arson)  "do  business  together, 
do  you  not?"  asked  Assistant  District  Attorney  Weller. 

"I  was  not  in  partnership  with  him." 

Q.    "You  divide  whatever  business  you  give  N  ?" 

A.    "Every  broker  does  the  same." 

Q.  "And  is  that  the  custom  among  brokers  and 
adjusters?    Is  that  the  general  custom?" 

A.    "Yes,  sir;  every  broker  does  the  same  thing." 

THE   BIGGER  THE   BROKER,  THE   BIGGER  HIS  POCKETS 

T>UT  Griitz  was  only  a  "little"  broker.  Can  this  pos- 
sibly  hold  true  for  the  big  ones?     Here  is  the 
answer  : 

"Don't  imagine,"  writes  Thrasher  Hall,  a  thoroughly 
reputable  Chicago  public  adjuster,  "that  these  practices 
are  confined  to  the  small  fry.  Scratch  deep  enough 
and  you  find  the  bigger  the  broker,  the  bigger  his 
pockets,  and  the  harder  they  are  to  fill.  Dame  Rumor 
lias  it  that  one  of  the  biggest  firms  of  brokers  in  New 
York  demand  and  receive  from  a  certain  firm  of  public 
adjusters  65  per  cent  of  the  fee  these  adjusters  charge 
on  business  influenced  to  them  by  these  brokers.  So 
that  this  itching  palm  is  not  inherent  with  any  particular 
or  exclusive  set." 

And,  further: 

"They"  (public  adjusters)  "have  been  accustomed  to 
being  held  up  by  the  brokers  so  long  that  the  graft  has 
with  them  become  a  sort  of  second  nature.  If  one  of 
them  should  experience  the  strange  feeling  of  collect- 
ing a  fee  for  a  loss  he  had  settled,  and  did  not  have 
to  cough  up  half  to  the  broker,  it  would  sure  feel  like 
easy  money  from  home." 

To  avoid  making  "the  divvy"  wherever  possible,  cer- 
tain public  adjusters  "nighthawk."  They  attend  every 
night  fire  in  the  business  district,  speed  to  the  home 
of  the  man  who  has  had  it,  pretend  to  know  all  about 
it,  and  if  he  is  guilty  they  often  succeed  in  terrorizing 
him  into  signing  a  contract.  The  average  commission 
is  10  per  cent  on  small  fires,  5  per  cent  on  big  ones,  and 
everything  he  can  get  above  a  fixed  amount.  However, 


1  Former  Fire  Marshal  Beers  was  practically  asked  by  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Commission  of  1911  to  admit  that  there  must  be  good  public  adjusters  as 
well  as  bad.  He  was  silent  as  to  that,  and  went  on  to  tell  of  how  the  "night- 
hawk  "  adjuster  does  his  work.  Willis  O.  Robb,  the  manager  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Exchange,  when  asked  to  make  substantially  the  same  admission, 
answered  in  this  way:  "There  are  public  adjusters  who  will  not  do  a  shady 
thing  ...  for  certain  clients.  They  dare  not.  And  those  same  adjusters  will 
not  only  do.  at  the  dictation  of  another  kind  of  client,  the  most  disreputable 
things,  but  they  will  suggest  them  to  him  for  the  doing. " 

(Continued  on  page  31  ) 
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The  Saving  Hope  in  Cancer 


Which  will  you  believe  in 


"Cancer  can  be  successfully  treated  by  the  knife.  It 
can  be  eradicated  permanently,  and  the  patient  abso- 
lutely cured  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  opera- 
tion is  undertaken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease. 
There  is  no  chance  of  recovery  except  in  surgery. 
The  cancer  is  surely  progressive  so  long  as  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  remains  in  the  body.  " — Statement  by 
the  Cancer  Campaign  Committee  of  the  Clin- 
ical Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America. 


"That  the  knife  has  been  a  failure  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  no  one  will  deny,  in  the  light 
of  statistics,  which  show  that  nearly  ninety-seven 
out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  who  have  the 
cancerous  growth  removed  with  the  knife,  sooner 
or  later  die  of  cancer.  ...  /  will  give  one  thou- 
sand dollars  if  I  fail.  .  .  .  Nine  thousand  cured 
without  knife  or  pain.  " — From  the  lying  adver- 
tisements of  S.  R.  Chamlee,  cancer  quack. 


Science  ?    or    Quackery  ? 

By    SAMUEL    HOPKINS  ADAMS 


N 


O  OTHER  disease  is  making  such  formidable 
inroads  upon  modern  life  as  cancer.  A  gen- 
eration ago  it  did  not  figure  importantly  in  the 
mortality  statistics.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  death  in  this  country.  Almost  every  State 
which  pretends  to  maintain  the  "bookkeeping  of  hu- 
manity," as  vital  statistics  have  been  aptly  termed,  gives 
this  scourge  place  among  the  major  destroyers  of  life. 
Tn  Ohio  it  ranks  fifth  in  fatality  among  all  diseases; 
in  Pennsylvania,  sixth ;  in  Maryland,  seventh  ;  in  New 
York,  fourth;  and  in  Minnesota,  third,  being  exceeded 
there  only  by  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia.  New  York's 
figures  give  an  indication  of  its  startling  increase.  In  1880, 
for  every  100,000  of  population,  there  were  33.6  deaths  from 
cancer;  in  1912,85.9;  in  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910  the 
death  rate  from  this  disease  has  jumped  31  per  cent. 
Presumably  this  same  ratio  would  be  approximated  in 
the  nation  at  large.  There  are  no  complete  figures ;  but, 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  known,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
less  than  85,000  Americans  will  die  this  year  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  malignant  tumor,  most  of  them  of  cancer. 

"We  Can  Save  the  Life  " 

WHAT  defense  has  medical  science  offered  to  this 
terrific  onslaught  ?  None  until  the  present.  Physi- 
cians, bacteriologists,  laboratory  investigators,  and  field 
workers  have  groped  in  blind  hopefulness  for  a  cure. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  they  will  find  it.  Up  to  now  the  results 
may  be  accurately  expressed  by  the  figure  zero.  Serums 
have  proved  useless ;  acids  worse  than  useless.  Concen- 
trated ray  treatment  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  mere  waste 
of  time,  radium  no  more  than  a  palliative  in  extreme 
cases,  and  internal  drugging  wholly  ineffective.  Medi- 
cine has  sought  to  cure  the  cancer,  and  has  lamentably 
failed.  Now  comes  forward  surgery,  with  a  new,  con- 
fident, and  provable  claim,  saying: 

"We  cannot  cure  the  cancer,  but  we  can  save  the  life." 
With  this  as  the  foreword  of  their  campaign,  the  Can- 
cer Campaign  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  has  entered  upon  a  propa- 
ganda of  education,  designed  to  save  the  dreadful  and 
needless  waste  of  life  from  this  scourge  by  teaching  the 
public  these  main  truths : 

Cancer  is  usually  preventable.  A  large  majority  of 
cancer  sufferers  are  curable  by  prompt  and  early  treat- 
ment. The  only  hope  is  in  surgery ;  the  strong  hope  is 
in  early  surgery.    Time  is  life;  delay  is  death. 

Getting  the  Start  of  the  Disease 

SINCE  nothing  is  known  of  the  primal  cause  of  the 
disease,  whether  it  comes  from  a  germ,  or  whether 
it  is  inexplicably  connected  with  diet,  environment,  or 
heredity,  it  might  seem  an  absurdity  to  speak  with  as- 
surance of  prevention.  But  we  prevent  smallpox 
effectually  by  vaccination,  although  nothing  is  known  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  pest  In  cancer  this  much 
is  definitely  established:  that  practically  no  malignant 
tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  body  develops  except  from 
a  previous  lump  or  sore  which  is  not  in  itself  malig- 
nant. By  analogy  experts  reason  that  internal  cancer 
develops  mainly  from  sores,  lesions,  or  persistent  irri- 
tations in  the  various  organs;  cancer  of  the  stomach 
from  gastric  ulcer;  cancer  of  the  breast  from  small  be- 
ni<£8  tumors  or  irritation  set  un  hy  derangements  of  the 
structure:  cancer  of  the  gr.ll  bladder  from  gallstone 
abrasions;  cancer  of  the  uterus  from  persistent  inflam- 


mation, and  so  on.  Proof  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  innocent  sores  and  cancer  is  abundant  and  con- 
clusive. In  India  the  rough  betel  nut  is  carried  in  the 
hollow  of  the  check.  Cancer  of  the  cheek  is  the  com- 
monest form  there.  Elsewhere  it  is  one  of  the  rarest. 
Cancer  of  the  groin,  at  the  spot  where  the  swinging 
"saddle"  chafes,  is  the  peculiar  ailment  of  the  chimney 
sweep.  A  certain  tribe  of  Asia  wear  charcoal  pans  upon 
the  abdomen  in  winter.  Among  them  develops  an  exter- 
nal cancer  of  the  abdomen,  never  seen  in  other  people. 
Clay-pipe  smokers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  cancer  of  the 
lips :  other  smokers  to  cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  lead- 
ing American  authority  on  external  cancers  writes  me : 

/  have  studied  over  1,000  cases  of '  cancer  of  the 
skin,  of  the  face,  of  the  neck,  of  the  extremities, 
lips,  and  tongue.  In  every  instance  there  has  been 
a  previous  defect  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
which  defect  has  been  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  allozvcd  to  remain  for  weeks,  months,  or  years; 
even  zvhen  it  showed  changes  and  increased  in  sice, 
the  patients  have  continued  to  put  off  treatment. 

In  my  investigation  of  cancer  of  the  lips  and 
tongue,  burns  from  smoking  and  white  patches  on 
the  lip  and  tongue,  which  develop  with  some  ex- 
cessive smokers,  arc  found  to  be  the  most  frequent 
precancerous  lesions.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
no  man  should  die  of  cancer  of  the  lip  or  tongue 
if  he  stops  smoking  when  these  white  patches  ap- 
pear, and  if  he  has  any  little  sore  from  a  burn  ex- 
cised zvhen  it  does  not  heal  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Fallacy  of  Fatalism 

T  CANNOT  find  among  my  own  cases,  nor  in  the 
literature,  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  gum  about  the 
teeth,  except  with  a  definite  previous  history  of  de- 
cayed teeth.  Good  dentistry  will  prevent  cancer  of 
the  gum.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  proper 
treatment  of  diseases  within  the  nose  will  prevent 
cancer  here  and  in  the  jaw.  Treated  in  the  early, 
precancerous  period,  100  per  cent  of  the  external 
cases  should  get  well.  Treated  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  cancer,  80  per  cent  should  get  well.  Treated 
zvhen  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  only  20  per 
cent  or  less  are  cured. 

Around  internal  cancer  has  grown  up  an  almost 
impenetrable  superstition  of  fatalism.  "If  it's  cancer, 
it's  hopeless."  So  said  the  physician  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  So  says  the  general  public  to-day.  (In- 
cidentally, they  said  it  of  consumption  twenty-five  years 
ago;  but  nobody  says  it  now;  and  because  nobody  says 
it  now,  tuberculosis  is  being  cured  all  about  us  by  being 
taken  in  time.)  Pessimism  is  the  worst  enemy  which 
the  new  educational  movement  must  fight.  Hopeless- 
ness is  the  first  hydra  head  to  be  cut  off.  We  have 
seen  that  external  cancer  is  both  preventable  and  sus- 
ceptible of  complete  elimination.  But  externally  and  in- 
ternally, cancer  (I  am  speaking  now  of  carcinoma, 
which  is  overwhelmingly  the  commonest  form)  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  disease.  The  malignant  tumor  outside  is 
less  often  fatal  than  the  malignant  tumor  inside,  mainly 
because  it  is  discovered  earlier.  There  it  is,  patent  to 
the  eye,  and  the  surgeon  is  appealed  to  before  the  deadly- 
process  of  spreading  through  the  lymphatic  glands  has 
begun.  Inside  it  is  not  So  soon  recognized.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  one  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  of  time. 


Taken  with  equal  promptitude,  the  internal  carcinoma, 
allowing  for  the  greater  difficulty  of  operation,  should 
be  treated  as  successfully  as  the  external. 

Halting  the  "Creeping  Destruction  " 

'  I  WKE  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  "creeping  destruction" 
of  our  grandmothers.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
middle-aged  this  scourge  was  regarded  as  sure  death. 
As  late  as  1890  Dr.  Agnew,  a  great  surgeon  and  a  great 
instructor,  told  his  class  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  he  never  saved  a  patient  with  cancer  of  the 
breast.  To-day  at  least  40  per  cent  of  all  breast  cancers 
are  operated  on  with  permanent  success.  Where  the 
patient  comes  to  the  operating  table  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  ailment,  upward  of  80  per  cent  recover  and  have 
no  return  of  the  growth  :  that  is,  the  chances  are  at  least 
four  to  one  in  the  patient's  favor.  But  the  operation 
must  be  early,  and  it  must  be  complete.  The  whole 
breast  must  be  excised,  and  usually  the  glands  of  the 
arm  pit.  The  first  operation  is  the  last  chance.  If  the  can- 
cer is  not  totally  eradicated  it  will  reappear  and  surely 
kill.  What  is  true  of  cancer  of  the  breast  is  equally  true 
where  the  disease  attacks  other  internal  organs.  Early 
diagnosis  and  immediate  operation  win  the  day.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  uterus,  a  very  common  form,  gives  cer- 
tain danger  signals,  which  any  won^an  may  learn  of 
from  her  physician.  If  the  growth  is  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  early  operation  will  save  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases;  if  in  the  neck  of  the  organ,  the 
outlook  is  less  favorable,  but  still  hopeful.  Intestinal 
cancer  usually  checks  the  digestive  action  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  growth,  and  thus  imperatively  demands 
surgical  treatment  before  the  poison  has  spread  through 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
these  early  "self -diagnosing"  cases  recover  after  the 
operation  and  live  out  their  normal  span  of  life.  Even 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  long  regarded  as  hopelessly  in- 
operable, is  now  wholly  cured  in  many  cases.  I  have  re- 
cently been  over  the  figures  of  a  famous  hospital  which 
treats  more  stomach  cancer  than  any  other  institution  in 
America — figures  based  on  a  very  conservative  estimate 
and  covering  a  five-year  record  of  cases — and  these  show 
that,  taking  the  cases  as  they  come,  the  desperate  chances 
with  the  favorable,  the  operation  is  permanently  success-- 
ful  in  more  than  25  per  cent  of  instances.  Does  this 
seem  a  small  ratio?  Remember  that  only  yesterday  the 
average  surgeon  would  have  made  the  estimate  read  0 
per  cent.  And,  with  early  diagnosis,  that  25  per  cent 
might  well  be  raised  to  50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent. 

"Taking  external  and  internal  manifestations  to- 
gether," says  one  of  the  Cancer  Campaign  Committees 
experts,  "it  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  very  early  can- 
cerous period  the  cancer  patient  has  a  better  chance 
than  the  victim  of  tuberculosis." 

Time,  the  Life  Factor 

EARLY  diagnosis — finding  out  in  time — therein  lies 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  In  the 
light  of  modern  surgery,  the  word  "hopeless"  is  ap- 
plicable to  malignant  tumors  only  in  the  late  stages. 
And  it  is  due  to  ignorance  or  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  if  the  disease  reaches  the  late  stages. 
For  cancer  is  like  the  rattlesnake  in  this — that  it  al- 
most invariably  gives  early  warning.  Once  having 
learned  to  recognize  and  heed  the  signal,  the  public 
will  have  established  its  best      (Continued  on  page  25) 
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A  President  Again  Appears  Before  Congress 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  personal  de- 
livery of  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  was  dramatic  and  had  his- 
toric significance  in  more  ways  than  was 
generally  realized.  That  it  was  the  first  time 
in  113  years  for  a  President  to  deliver  his 
address  in  person  was  obvious  and  striking. 
A  much  smaller  number  of  people  realized 
that  it  was  the  first  time  for  a  man  of  South- 
ern birth  and  sympathies  to  act  as  President 
of  the  United  States  since  Zachary  Taylor. 
That  it  was  the  first  time  for  the  Democrats 
to  have  control  of  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  twenty  years  was  quite  generally 
commented  on ;  that  it  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  when  the  South  has 
been  in  complete  control  of  the  Government 
was  not  so  widely  known.  Finally  it  was 
the  first  occasion  for  fifty  years  when  there 
was  a  third  party  in  the  House,  fully  organ- 
ized and  formally  recognized  by  the  other 
two  parties. 

President  Wilson's  appearance  was  dramatic, 
but  the  general  effect  was  one  of  very  cold 
ceremoniousness.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Congress  realizes  fully  just 
what  President  Wilson's  departure  signifies. 
Congress  and  the  Senate  both  know  that  it 
means  a  diminution  of  their  prestige;  Presi- 
dent Wilson  realizes  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  visualize  their  Govern- 


ment at  Washington,  to  fix  responsibility 
on  some  one  man — and  he  proposes  to  be 
that  man.  In  the  past  it  has  been  some  one 
who  arose  to  power  in  the  House  or  Senate 
and  dictated  terms  to  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

President  Wilson  proposes  that  he  himself 
shall  be  the  Cannon  and  Aldrich  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. Congress  resents  this,  just  as 
they  resented  Mr.  Roosevelt's  swinging  of  the 
big  stick  and  formally  protested  against  it. 
They  resent  what  President  Wilson  is  doing 
and  will  resist  it  just  as  far  as  they  have 
courage,  just  as  far  as  they  think  they  can  go 
without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  thp 
public.  In  the  present  feeling  of  the  public 
for  President  Wilson,  this  isn't  very  far 
and  Congress  knows  it.  President  Wilson 
took  grave  and  uncalled-for  risks  to  hic 
prestige  and  dignity.  His  act  is  one  of  thosp. 
things  which  is  magnificent  if  you  suc- 
ceed, but  humiliating  if  you  fail.  And 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  whi«h 
it  will  be. 

It  was  the  first  occasion  when  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  was  so  large  in  numbers 
as  to  make  necessary  the  elimination  of  desks 
and  the  substitution  of  mere  benches  (the 
present  Lower  House  contains  435  men:  44 
more  than  ever  before).  Some  observers  find 
in  this  a  presage  of  closer  attention  t<*  \he 


debates  on  the  part  of  individual  members 
and  therefore  more  satisfactory  legislation. 
What  is  more  probable  is  an  early  recogni- 
tion that  435  is  much  too  large  a  body  under  a 
constitution  which  permits  no  function  to  be 
delegated.  The  spectacle  of  435  men  spend- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  time 
debating  whether  a  doorkeeper  shall  receive 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
likely  to  'lead  to>  a  demand  for  constitutional 
changes  in  the  direction  of  elasticity  and 
efficiency.  For  sixty-one  years,  from  1804 
until  1865,  no  change  was  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Then  the 
convulsion  of  civil  war  made  several  neces- 
sary ;  they  were  completed  by  1870.  Then, 
for  forty-two  years,  no  other  change  was 
made.  During  the  past  year  two  changes 
have  been  adopted ;  these  two  are  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  constitutional  revision 
which  will  last  for  several  years. 

Out  of  thirty-four  important  committee 
chairmanships  in  the  House,  twenty-eight  are 
held  by  Southerners.  In  the  Senate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  is  from  North 
Carolina.  Practically  all  the  other  important 
committee  chairmanships  have  fallen  to  the 
same  section.  The  President,  five  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  Southerners. 

MARK  SULLIVAN. 
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Fire-Control  Top 
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IN  THE  battleship's  "top,"  high  amid  gunpowdei 
clouds  that  reverberate  with  cannon  thunder,  are 
posted  the  men  who  report  the  effect  of  the  firing.  The 
observer  with  the  glass  follows  the  flight  of  each  projectile, 
telephones  to  the  gun  pointers  whether  the  shot  hit  the 
target,  fell  short,  or  flew  above  it.  This  new  picture  of 
how  the  fire-control  top  appears  in  action  was  taken  on  the 
North  Dakota  while  the  guns  were  at  spring  "battle  prac- 
tice." The  photographer  was  in  another  fire-control  top 
with  a  telephoto  lens  which  served  to  bring  the  group  closer 
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The  Atlantic  Fleet 
at  Battle 
Practice 


Photographs  Copyright  by  E.  Mulle 


lV/TANEUVERS  to  repel  an  attack  of 
■L'-l  torpedo  boats  at  night  and  night  tar- 
get practice  with  large  guns  were  unusual 
features  of  the  spring  battle  practice  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  held  this  month  in  the  waters 
off  Cape  Henry.  The  targets  were  illumi- 
nated with  searchlights,  and  the  Idaho, 
firing  8  and  12  inch  guns,  shot  as  accurately 
as  in  daylight.    The  Idaho,  though  not  one 


ne  largest  ships  nor  of  late  design, 
proved  herself  trophy  ship  for  efficiency 
and  marksmanship.  In  the  practice  six- 
teen battleships  participated,  with  the  Wyo- 
ming as  flagship. 

Josephus  Daniels,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  several  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson  were 
among  the  visitors  at  the  evolutions. 


Below:  The 
battleship  fleet 
cleared  for 
action 


Above:  A 
lucky  snapshot 
of  "division 
firing ' ' 
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'Babylon  in  All 
Its  Desolation" 


A  general  view  of 
the  excavations  at 
Babylon.    On  the 
walls  in  the  fore- 
ground are  reliefs 
of  the  bull,  the 
holy  animal  of 
Nebo,  and  the 
dragon  of  the  god 
Marduk.  By 
the  account  of 
Herodotus,  Baby- 
lon was  a  walled 
city  with  an  area 
of  196  square 
miles.    He  de- 
scribed it  as  a 
square  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  by 
a  wall  56  miles 
long,  200  feet 
high,  and  93 
feet  wide, 
pierced  by  100 
entrances  with 
gates  of  heavy 
brass 


In  these  round-roofed  tombs  of  the 
Assyrians  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  still  preserved  although 
twenty-five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed 


An  Ancient  City  That  Tried 
to  Build  a  Skyscraper 


'  I  'O  one  who  has  seen  an  ener- 
getic  steam  shovel  loading 
earth  on  a  flat  car,  the  methods 
of  the  scientists  who  are  excavat- 
ing the  ruins  of  Babylon  seem  dis- 
tractingly  deliberate.  The  work 
progresses  hy  small  spadefuls,  and 
the  load  transported  is  a  bushel  or 
two  of  dust  in  a  sack  on  a  don- 
key"* back.  I!ut  by  this  slow  and 
careful  method  Babylon  is  emerg- 
ing with   no  unnecessary   scars ; 


and  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
granted  the  best  of  opportunities 
to  compare  its  cities  with  a  metrop- 
olis of  antiquity.  A  reminder  that 
even  the  "skyscraper"  is  an  idea 
many  centuries  old  is  in  the  news 
that  the  Temple  of  Esagila  is 
found  to  be  connected  with  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  And  some 
ancient  sculpture  recently  un- 
earthed suggests  Cubist  tendencies. 
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Cubist  art  may  be  several  thousand 
years  old.  This  granite  sculpture  of 
a  lion  standing  over  a  prostrate  man 
is  one  of  the  oldest  rel.'cs  of  Babylon 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  most  important  aspect  of  af- 
fairs at  Washington  is  the  pulling 
and  hauling  among  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  and  Senators  who.  in  their 
hearts,  do  not  like  tariff  revision,  to  try  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not  they 
dare  resist  Woodrow  Wilson  and  oppose 
the  tariff  bill.  Next  to  this,  the  most  im- 
portant influence  beneath  the  surface  is  the 
effort  of  high-tariff  beneficiaries  and  local 
communities  to  intimidate  Members  and 
Senators  into  opposing  revision,  for  the 
benefit  of  local  industries. 

One  Case 

SENATOR  HENRY  E.  ASHURST  of 
Arizona,  like  many  other  Senators,  as 
soon  as  the  new  tariff  bill  was  made  public, 
received  a  deluge  of  telegrams  from  con- 
stituents and  organizations  in  his  State  ask- 
ing him,  although  a  Democrat,  to  oppose 
the  tariff  bill ;  and  some  newspapers  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  Senator  Ashurst  would 
join  the  sugar  Senators  and  oppose  the  bill. 
The  Arizona  Senator's  answer  consisted  of 
a  letter  to  some  constituents,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

In  asking  me  to  oppose  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  beef,  mutton,  cattle,  sheep,  raw  wool, 
woolen  goods,  and  leather  goods  you  surely  must 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  I  was  a 
standpat  Republican  instead  of  a  progressive 
Democrat.  The  Democratic  party  is  committed, 
so  far  as  faith  and  honor  can  bind  men,  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  I  could 
not  take  the  action  you  request  me  to  take  unless 
I  turned  traitor  to  every  principle  I  have  been 
advocating.  .  .  .  Every  person  in  the  world  is  a 
free  trader  after  he  gets  his  own  interests  pro- 
tected. The  cattlemen  want  cattle,  meats,  and 
hides  protected,  but  want  to  buy  everything  else 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  woolgrowers  want 
wool  protected,  but  naturally  desire  to  purchase 
everything  else  as  cheaply  as  they  may.  The 
pineapple  growers  want  everything  on  the  free 
list  but  pineapples ;  the  sewing-machine  manuf  ac- 
ttirer  wants  sewing  machines  protected  and  every- 
thing else  on  the  free  list,  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

I  am  always  glad  to  please  my  friends  in 
Arizona,  but  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask.  /  shall 
not  vote  to  permit  one  set  of  men  to  make  money 
improperly  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  public. 
No  legitimate  business  should  require  a  gift, 
bounty,  or  largess  from  the  Government.  If  the 
Democratic  party,  after  the  promises  it  has  made 
to  the  people  to  reduce  the  tariff,  should  then  be- 
gin to  equivocate,  it  would  be  the  end — and  ought 
to  be  the  end — :of  the  Democratic  party. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Yours,  cordiallv.       Henry  F.  Ashurst. 

In  addition.  Senator  Ashurst,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  session,  arose  in  the 
Senate  and  made  his  position  clear : 

The  time  has  come  when  a  public  man  must 
give  up  his  personal  interests  and  the  interests 
of  a  few  men  of  his  own  particular  State  for 
the  larger  good  and  general  good  of  all  the 
people. 

The  other  day  some  gentlemen  urged  me  to 
oppose  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  My 
reply  was  that  I  am  concerned  with  seeing  to 
it  that  the  300,000  sugar  consumers  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  shall  have  consideration  above  the 
few  men  raising  sugar  beets  in  Arizona. 

Pretty  near  all  that  is  to  be  said  about 
the  present  situation  at  Washington  is 
contained  in  Senator  Ashurst's  statements. 
There  are  338  Democratic  Senators  and 
Members,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  twenty  of  them  are  completely  free 


By    MARK  SULLIVAN 

from  the  kind  of  pressure  here  displayed. 
Unhappily,  the  number  who  have  met  this 
situation  with  courage  and  directness  is 
negligible;  the  number  is  large  who  are 
holding  little  conferences,  private  or  semi- 
public,  and  putting  out  feelers  to  see 
whether  rebellion  would  be  safe.    And  vet 


High  Time  to  Reduce  Them 

From  the  Atlanta  "Journal" 

the  universal  experience  is  that  those  pros- 
per best  who  are  straightforward  and  bold, 
and  defy  that  small  portion  of  their  con- 
stituencies which  makes  most  of  the  noise. 

Two  Points  of  View 

WHEN  Senator  Ashurst  stated  without 
qualification  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  that  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
tariff  bill,  Senator  William  J.  Stone  of 
Missouri  rose  and,  as  an  elder  statesman, 
rebuked  him  in  these  words  : 

Mr.  Stone — Mr.  President,  I  wish  in  a  word 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  exploitation  of  in- 
dividual views  on  the  tariff  question  might  well 
be  delayed  for  a  while.  This  is  a  great  question 
we  are  confronting,  and  for  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  it  the  Democratic  party  is  responsible. 
I  think  we  could  very  well  await  with  patience  a 
time  when  this  whole  question  is  brought  before 
the  Senate  in  some  form  that  will  challenge  our 
serious  consideration. 

Thereupon  Senator  Ashurst  made  a  reply 
which  was  brief  and  courteous,  but  ended 
with  these  words : 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  a  very  accurate 
umpire  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which 
I  should  exploit  my  individual  views. 

Senator  Ashurst  came  first  best  out  of 
this  collision.  He  practiced  candor.  Sena- 
tor Stone  is  one  of  those  old-time  politicians 
who  think  it  utterly  wrong  to  put  all  your 


Questions  About  the  Tariff 

Collier's  maintains  an  office  at  Washing- 
ton which  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
about  the  tariff.  The  service  is  entirely 
without  charge.  Address 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


cards  face  up  on  the  table.  If  everybody 
did  like  Senator  Ashurst,  how  could  there 
be  any  jockeying  and  bargaining  and  exact- 
ing of  concessions  later  on  ? 

The  Pressure  from  Behind 

'  I  VHE  most  striking  example  of  the 
A  pressure  upon  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers and  Senators  to  play  the.  party  traitor 
(as  Gorman  and  Smith  did  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  party  twenty  years  ago)  is  to  be 
found  in  a  newspaper  with  a  great  name : 

President  Wilson  is  not  a  true  Democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  type,  but  a  radical  heavily  tainted 
with  Socialism. 

Now  try  to  guess  what  particular  metro- 
politan newspaper  in  the  United  States  is 
most  likely  to  have  printed  that  sentence. 
It  was  thought  that  the  worst  things  that 
newspapers  were  likely  to  say  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  been  uttered  by  the  New 
York  papers  at  the  time  Wilson  made  the 
two  speeches  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
which  so  irritated  Wall  Street.  But  the 
newspaper  which  printed  the  sentence 
quoted  is  the  "Daily  Picayune"  of  New 
Orleans.  It  occurred  in  the  course  of  an 
editorial  which  was  entitled: 

"  Fight  to  the  Last  Ditch." 

And  the  occasion  of  it  is  explained  in 
these  further  quotations  : 

The  attempt  he  is  making  to  browbeat  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  so  revise  the  tariff  as 
to  ruin  not  only  sugar  but  other  important  Ameri- 
can industries,  is  certain  to  react  strongly  against 
his  program. 

And  here  comes  the  direct  incitement  to 
party  treason  : 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Louisiana 
are  in  duty  bound  to  consult  primarily  and  at  all 
times  the  vital  interests  of  their  own  constituents 
rather  than  their  fealty  or  obligation  to  any  party 
or  faction.  The  prosperity  and  well  being  of 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana  shottld  be  placed 
high  above  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  man  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency 
thirty  years  ago  largely  because  he  said 
"the  tariff  is  a  local  issue."  How  many 
communities  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  are  willing  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  organized  campaign  which  the  "Pica- 
yune" proposes? 

Now,  that  it  has  been  determined  to  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  any  effort  to  put  sugar  on  the  free 
list  or  materially  cut  the  sugar  tariff,  the  people 
of  this  State,  who  depend  on  the  sugar  industry, 
should  flood  every  section  of  the  country  with 
personal  appeals  to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar 
machinery,  the  sellers  of  supplies,  chemicals, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  many  other 
things  that  the  sugar  industry  buys. 

As  it  happens,  it  is  pretty  common  knowl- 
edge that  President  Wilson  suggested  only 
two  changes  in  the  tariff  bill  as  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  prepared  it.  One  of 
these  changes  was  described  by  Chairman 
Underwood  in  these  words  : 

The  President  felt  that  it  would  be  fairer  to 
all  concerned  that  these  sugar  growers  be  allowed 
three  years  in  which  to  liquidate;  they  have  much 
paper  in  the  banks;  they  have  suffered  from  two 
bad  crops,  and  to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list  to- 
day would  damage  them  greatly.  By  giving  them 
three  years  in  which  to  liquidate  we  will  give 
them  time  to  get  their  houses  in  order. 

The  lesson  of  this  whole  episode  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  isn't  much  use  in  being 
kind  to  a  hog. 
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-Manchu  Stories 


"f  I  ">HE  net  is  closing  in,"  said  Nayland  Smith. 

|         "Let  us  hope  upon  a  big  catch,"  I  replied 
with  a  laugh. 

Beyond  where  the  Thames  tided  slumberously  sea- 
ward showed  the  roofs  of  Royal  Windsor,  the  castle 
towers  dancing  in  the  autumn  haze.  The  peace  of  beau- 
tiful Thames  side  was  about  us. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  tangible  clues  upon  which 
thus  far  we  had  chanced  ;  but  at  last  it  seemed  indeed 
that  we  were  narrowing  the  resources  of  that  enemy  of 
the  white  race  who  was  writing  his  name  over  England 
in  characters  of  blood.  To  capture  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  we 
did  not  hope ;  but  at  least  there  was  every  promise  of 
destroying  one  of  the  enemy's  strongholds. 

We  had  circled  upon  the  map  a  tract  of  country  cut 
by  the  Thames,  with  Windsor  for  its  center.  Within 
that  circle  was  a  house  used  by  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized group  in  the  history  of  criminology.  So  much  we 
knew.  Even  if  we  found  the  house,  and  this  was  likely 
enough,  to  find  it  vacated  by  Fu-Manchu  and  his  mys- 
terious servants  we  were  prepared.  But  it  would  be  a 
base  destroyed. 

\K  7E  WERE  working  upon  a  methodical  plan,  and  al- 
*  *  though  cur  cooperators  were  invisible,  these  num- 
bered no  fewer  than  twelve — all  of  them  experienced  men. 
Thus  far  we  had  drawn  blank,  but  the  place  for  which 
Smith  and  I  were  making  now  came  clearly  into  view: 
an  old  mansion  situated  in  extensive  walled  grounds. 
Leaving  the  river  behind  us,  we  turned  sharply  to  the 
right  along  a  lane  flanked  by  a  high  wall.  On  an  open 
patch  of  ground  as  we  passed  I  noted  a  gypsy  caravan. 
An  old  woman  was  seated  on  the  steps,  her  wrinkled 
face  bent,  her  chin  resting  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

I  scarcely  glanced  at  her,  but  pressed  on,  nor  did  I 
notice  that  my  friend  no  longer  was  beside  me.  I  was 
all  anxiety  to  come  to  some  point  from  whence  I  might 
obtain  a  view  of  the  house;  all  anxiety  to  know  if  this 
was  the  abode  of  our  mysterious  enemy — the  place 
where  he  worked,  amid  his  weird  company,  where  he 
bred  his  deadly  scorpions  and  his  bacilli,  reared  his  poi- 
sonous fungi,  from  whence  he  dispatched  his  murder 
ministers.  Above  all,  perhaps,  I  wondered  if  this  would 
prove  to  be  the  hiding  place  of  the  beautiful  slave  girl 
who  was  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  doctor's  plans,  but 
a  two-edged  sword  which,  yet,  we  hoped  to  turn  upon 
Fu-Manchu.  Ev  en  in  the  hands  of  a  master  a  woman's 
beauty  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 

A  cry  rang  out  behind  me.  I  turned  quickly.  And  a 
singular  sight  met  my  gaze. 

Nayland  Smith  was  engaged  in  a  furious  struggle 
with  the  old  gypsy  woman !  His  long  arms  clasped 
about  her,  he  was  roughly  dragging  her  out  into  the 
roadway,  she  fighting  like  a  wild  thing — silently,  fiercely. 

Smith  often  surprised  me,  but  at  that  sight  frankly  1 
thought  that  be  was  become  bereft  of  reason.  I  ran 
hack;  and  I  had  almost  reached  the  scene  of  this  in- 
credible contest,  and  Smith  now  was  evidently  hard  put 
to  it  to  hold  his  own.  when  a  man,  swarthy,  with  big 
rings  in  his  ears,  leaped  from  the  caravan. 

/'"AXE  quick  glance  he  threw  in  our  direction,  and  made 
off  tn ward  the  river. 

Smith  twisted  round  upon  me.  never  releasing  his  hold 
of  the  woman. 

"After  him.  Petrie!"  he  cried.  "After  him!  Don't 
let  him  escape.    He's  a  dacoit !" 

My  brain  in  a  confused  whirl :  my  mind  yet  disposed 
to  a  belief  that  my  friend  had  lost  his  senses,  the  word 
"dacoit"  was  sufficient. 

I  started  down  the  road  after  the  fleetly  running  man. 
Never  once  did  he  glance  behind  him.  so  that  he  evi- 


dently had  occasion  to  fear  pursuit.  The  dusty  road 
rang  beneath  my  flying  footsteps.  That  sense  of  fan- 
tasy which  claimed  me  often  enough  in  those  days  of 
our  struggle  with  the  titanic  genius,  whose  victory  meant 
the  victory  of  the  yellow  race  over  the  white,  now  had 
me  fast  in  its  grip  again.  I  was  an  actor  in  one  of  those 
dream  scenes  of  the  grim  Fu-Manchu  drama. 

Out  over  the  grass  and  down  to  the  river's  brink  ran 
the  gypsy,  who  was  no  gypsy,  but  one  of  that  far  more 
sinister  brotherhood,  the  dacoits.  I  was  close  upon  his 
heels.  But  1  was  not  prepared  for  him  to  leap  in 
among  the  rushes  at  the  margin  of  the  stream ;  and  see- 
ing him  do  this  I  pulled  up  quickly.  Straight  into  the 
water  he  plunged;  and  1  saw  that  he  held  some  object 
in  his  hand.  He  waded  out;  he  dived;  and  as  I  gained 
the  bank  and  looked  to  right  and  left  he  had  vanished 
completely.  Only  ever-widening  rings  showed  where  he 
had  been. 

1  had  him  ! 

For  directly  he  rose  to  the  surface  he  would  be  visible 
from  either  bank,  and  with  the  police  whistle  which  1 
carried  I  could  if  necessary  summon  one  of  the  men  in 
hiding  across  the  stream.  I  waited.  A  wild  fowl 
floated  serenely  past,  untroubled  by  this  strange  inva- 
sion of  his  precincts.  A  full  minute  I  waited.  From 
the  lane  behind  me  came  Smith's  voice : 

"Don't  let  him  escape,  Petrie !" 

Never  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  water,  I  waved  my 
hand  reassuringly.  But  still  the  dacoit  did  nut  rise.  1 
searched  the  surface  in  all  directions  as  far  as  my  eyes 
could  reach  ;  but  no  swimmer  showed  above  it.  Then  it 
was  that  1  concluded  he  had  dived  too  deeply,  become 
entangled  in  the  weeds  and  was  drowned.  With  a  final 
glance  to  right  and  left  and  some  feeling  of  awe  at  this 
sudden  tragedy — this  grim  going  out  of  a  life  at  glori- 
ous noonday — 1  turned  away.  Smith  had  the  woman 
securely  ;  but  1  had  nut  taken  five  steps  toward  him 
when  a  faint  splash  behind  warned  me.  Instinctively  1 
ducked.  From  whence  that  saving  instinct  arose  I  can- 
not surmise,  but  to  it  I  owed  my  life.  For  as  I  rapidly 
lowered  my  head,  something  hummed  past  me — some- 
thing that  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  that  flew  out  r>ver 
the  grass  bank,  and  fell  with  a  metallic  jangle  upon  the 
dusty  roadside.    A  knife! 

T  TURNED  and  bounded  back  to  the  river's  brink.  I 
*■  heard  a  faint  cry  behind  me,  which  could  only  have 
come  from  the  gypsy  woman.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
calm  surface  of  the  water.  The  reach  was  lonely  of 
rowers.  Out  by  the  farther  bank  a  girl  was  poling  a 
punt  along,  and  her  white-clad  figure  was  the  only  living 
thing  that  moved  upon  the  river  within  the  range  of 
the  most  expert  knife  thrower. 

To  say  that  I  was  nonplussed  is  to  say  less  than  the 
truth;  I  was  amazed.  That  it  was  the  dacoit  who  had 
showed  me  this  murderous  attention  1  could  not  doubt. 
But  where  in  Heaven's  name  was  he?  He  could  not 
humanly  have  remained  below  water  for  so  long;  yet  he 
certainly  was  not  above,  was  not  upon  the  surface,  con- 
cealed among  the  reeds,  nor  hidden  upon  the  bank! 

There  in  the  bright  sunshine  a  consciousness  of  the 
eerie  possessed  me.  It  was  with  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  my  phantom  foe  might  be  aiming  a  second 
knife  at  my  back  that  1  turned  away  and  hastened 
toward  Smith.  My  fearful  expectations  were  not  real- 
ized, and  I  picked  Up  the  little  weapon  which  had  so 
narrowly  missed  me  and  with  it  in  my  hand  rejoined 
my  friend. 

He  was  standing  with  one  arm  closely  clasped  about 
the  apparently  exhausted  woman,  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  hrm  with  an  extraordinary  expression. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Smith — ?"  1  began." 


But  he  interrupted  me. 

"Where  is  the  dacoit?"  he  demanded  rapidly. 

"Since  he  seemingly  possesses  the  attributes  of  a  fish," 
I  replied.  "I  cannot  pretend  to  say." 

The  gypsy  woman  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine  and  laughed. 
Her  laughter  was  musical,  not  that  of  such  an  old  hag 
as  Smith  held  captive;  it  was  familiar,  too. 

I  started  and  looked  closely  into  the  wizened  face. 

"He's  tricked  you."  said  Smith,  an  angry  note  in  his 
voice.    "What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand?" 

I  SHOWED  him  the  knife  and  told  him  how  it  had 
come  into  my  possession. 

"I  know,"  he  rapped.  "I  saw  it.  He  was  in  the  water 
not  three  yards  from  where  you  stood!  You  must  have 
seen  him.    Was  there  nothing  visible?" 

"Nothing." 

The  woman  laughed  again — and  again  I  wondered. 

"A  wild  fowl,"  I  added.   "Nothing  else." 

"A  wild  fowl!"  snapped  Smith.  "If  you  will  consult 
your  recollections  of  the  habits  of  wild  fowl  you  will 
see  that  this  particular  specimen  was  rara  avis!  It's  an 
old  trick,  Petrie,  but  a  good  one;  for  it  is  used  in  de- 
coying. A  dacoit's  head  was  concealed  in  that  fowl! 
It's  useless.  He  has  certainly  made  good  his  escape 
by  now." 

"Smith,"  I  said,  somewhat  crestfallen,  "why  are  yotf 
detaining  this  gypsy  woman?" 

"Gypsy  woman?"  he  laughed,  hugging  her  tightly  as  she 
made  an  impatient  movement.    "Use  your  eyes,  old  man !" 

He  jerked  the  frowsy  wig  from  her  head — and  b<%' 
neath  was  a  cloud  of  disordered  hair  that  shimmered  in 
the  sunlight. 

"A  wet  sponge  will  do  the  rest !"  he  said. 

Into  my  eyes,  widely  opened  in  wonder,  looked  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  captive ;  and  beneath  all  the  disfiguring 
disguise  I  picked  out  the  charming  features  of  the  slave 
girl !  There  were  tears  on  the  artificially  whitened 
lashes;  and  she  was  submissive  now. 

"This  time."  said  my  friend  hardly,  "we  have  fairly 
captured  her — and  we  will  hold  her !" 

From  somewdiere  upstream  came  a  faint  call. 

"The  dacoit !" 

Nayland  Smith's  lean  body  straightened — he  stooa 
alert,  strung  up. 

Another  call  answered — and  a  third  responded.  Then 
followed  the  flatly  shrill  note  of  a  police  whistle — and 
I  noted  a  column  of  black  vapor  rising  beyond  the  wall, 
mounting  straight  to  heaven  as  the  smoke  of  a  welcome 
offering. 

The  surrounded  mansion  was  in  flames! 

"Curse  it!"  rapped  Smith.  "So  this  time  we  were 
right !  But,  of  course,  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
remove  his  effects;  I  knew  that.  The  man's  daring  is 
incredible.  He  has  given  himself  till  the  very  last  mo- 
ment— and  we  blundered  upon  two  of  the  outposts!" 

"I  lost  one  !" 

"No  matter.  We  have  the  other.  I  expect  no  further 
arrests,  and  the  house  will  have  been  so  well  fired  by 
the  doctor's  servants  that  nothing  can  save  it.  I  fear 
its  ashes  will  afford  us  no  clue,  Petrie;  but  we  have 
secured  a  lever  wdiich  should  serve  to  disturb  Fu- 
Manchu's  world  !" 

He  glanced  at  the  queer  figure  that  hung  submissively 
in  his  arms.    She  looked  up  proudly. 

"You  need  not  hold  me  so  tight,"  she  said,  in  her  soft 
voice.    "I  will  come  with  you." 

Oh'  THE  many  curious  scenes  in  that  race  drama 
wherein  Nayland  Smith  and  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  played 
the  leading  parts.  I  remember  none  more  bizarre  than 
the  one  at  my  rooms  that  afternoon. 


Without  delay,  and  without  taking  the  Scotland  Yard 
men  into  our  confidence,  we  had  hurried  our  prisoner 
back  to  London;  for^my  friend's  authority  was  supreme. 
A  strange  trio  we  were,  and  one  which  excited  no  little 
comment;  but  the  journey  came  to  an  end  at  last.  Now 
we  were  in  my  unpretentious  sitting  room — the  room 
wherein  Smith  first  had  unfolded  to  me  the  story  of 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  of  the  great  secret  society  which 
sought  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  world  to  place  Eu- 
rope and  America  beneath  the  scepter  of  Cathay. 

1SAT  with  my  elbows  upon  the  writing  table,  my  chin 
in  my  hands  ;  Smith  restlessly  paced  the  floor,  relight- 
ing his  blackened  briar  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  minutes. 
In  the  big  armchair  the  pseudogypsy  was  curled  up.  A 
brief  toilet  had  converted  the  wizened  old  woman's  face 
into  that  of  a  fascinatingly  pretty  girl.  Wildly  pic- 
turesque she  looked  in  her  ragged  Romany  garb.  She 
held  a  cigarette  in  her  fingers  and  watched  us  through 
lowered  lashes. 

Seemingly,  with  true  Oriental  fatalism,  she  was  quite 
reconciled  to  her  fate;  and  ever  and  anon  she  would 
bestow  upon  me  a  glance  from  her  beautiful  eyes  which 
few  men,  I  say  with  confidence,  could  have  sustained 
unmoved.  Though  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  emotions 
of  that  passionate  Eastern  soul,  yet  I  strove  not  to 
think  of  them.  Accomplice  of  an  archmurderer  she 
might  be;  but  she  was  dangerously  lovely. 

"That  man  who  was  with  you,"'  said  Smith,  suddenly 
turning  upon  her,  "was  in  Burma  up  till  quite  recently. 
He  murdered  a  fisherman  thirty  miles  above  Prome 
only  a  month  before  I  left.    The  D.  S.  P.  had  placed  a 
thousand  rupees  on  his  head.    Am  I  right?" 
The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Suppose— what  then?"  she  asked. 
"Suppose  I  handed  you  over  to  the  police?" 
suggested  Smith.    But  he  spoke  without  con- 
viction, for  in  the  recent  past  we  both  had 
owed  our  lives  to  this  girl. 

"As  you  please,"  she  replied.    "The  po- 
lice would  learn  nothing  from  me." 

"You  do  not  belong  to  the  Far  East," 
my  friend  said  abruptly.    "You  may 
have  Eastern  blood  in  your  veins, 
but  you  are  no  kin  of  Fu-Manchu." 
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awkwardly.    "No  harm  shall  come  to  you.    Why  will 
you  not  trust  us?" 

She  raised  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"Of  what  avail  has  your  protection  been  to  some  of 
those  others,"  she  said — "those  others  whom  he  has 
sought  for?" 

Alas!  it  had  been  of  none,  and  I  knew 
thought  I  grasped  the  drift  of  her  words. 

"You  mean  that  if  you  speak,  Fu-Manchu  will  find  a 
way  of  killing  you?" 

"Of  killing  me!"  she  flashed  scornfully.  "Do  I  seem 
one  to  fear  for  myself?" 

"Then  what  do  you  fear?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

She  looked  at  me  oddly. 

"When  I  was  seized  and  sold  for  a  slave,"  she  an- 
swered slowly,  "my  sister  was  taken  too.  and  my  brother 
—a  child."  She  spoke  the  word 
with  a  tender  intonation,  and 
her  slight  accent  rendered  it 
the  more  soft.  "My  sister  diec 
in  the  desert.  My  brother  lived. 
Better— far  bet- 


1/ 


self  Karamaneh  stood  beside  me.    She  laid  her  hand 
she  pleaded.    "He  will  kill  him  !   He  will 


it  well.  I 


ter  —  that  he 
had  died  tod." 

Her  w  0  r  d  s 
impressed  me 
intensely. 

"Of  what  are 
you  speaking?" 
I  questioned. 
"You  speak  of 
slave 


upon  my  arm. 

"Let  me  go,' 
kill  him  !" 

Her  voice  shook  with  emotion. 

"He  cannot  revenge  himself  upon  your  brother,  when 
you  are  in  no  way  to  blame,"  I  said  angrily.  "We  ar- 
rested you;  you  are  not  here  of  your  own  free  will." 

She  drew  her  breath  sharply,  clutching  at  my  arm, 
and  in  her  eyes  I  could  read  that  she  was  forcing  her 
mind  to  some  arduous  decision. 

"Listen."  She  was  speaking  rapidly,  nervously.  "If 
I  help  you  to  take  Dr.  Fu-Manchu — tell  you  where  he  is 
to  be  found,  alone — will  you  promise  me,  solemnly 
promise  me,  that  you  will  immediately  go  to  the  place 
where  I  shall  guide  you  and  release  my  brother ;  that 
you  will  let  us  both  go  free?" 

"I  will,"  I  said  without  hesita- 
tion. "You  may  rest  assured 
of  it." 

"But  there  is  a  condition,"  she 
added. 

"What  is  it?" 

"When  I  have  told  you  where 
to  capture  him  you  must  re- 
lease me!" 

I  hesitated.  Smith  often  had 
accused  me  of  weakness  where 
this  girl  was  concerned.  What 
now  was  my  plain  duty?  That 
she  would  utterly  decline  to  speak 
under  any  circumstances  unless  it 
suited  her  to  do  so,  I  felt  assured. 
If  she  spoke  the  truth,  in  her  pro- 
posed bargain  there  was  no  per- 
sonal element;  her  conduct  I  now 
viewed  in  a  new  light.  Humanity. 
I  thought,  dictated  that  I  accept 
her  proposal — policy  also. 

"I  agree,"  I  said,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  which  were  aflame 
now  with  emotion — an  excite- 
ment perhaps  of  anticipation,  per- 
haps of  fear. 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  my 
shoulders. 

"You  will  be  careful?"  she  said 
pleadingly. 

"For  your  sake,"  I  replied,  "I 
shall." 
"Not  for  my  sake." 
"  Then  for  your  brother's." 
voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper.  "For 


"That  is  true,"  she  admitted,  and  knocked  the  ash 
from  her  cigarette. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Fu-Manchu?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  glancing  eloquently 
in  my  direction. 

Smith  walked  to  the  door. 

"I  must  make  out  my  report,  Petrie,"  he  said.  "Look 
after  the  prisoner !" 

And  as  the  door  closed  softly  behind  him,  I  knew 
what  was  expected  of  me ;  but,  honestly,  I  shirked  my 
responsibility.  What  attitude  should  I  adopt?  How 
should  I  go  about  my  delicate  task?  In  a  quandary,  I 
stood  watching  the  girl  whom  singular  circumstances 
saw  captive  in  my  rooms. 

"You  do  not  think  we  would  harm  you?"  I  began 


His  voice  quivered 
with  excitement. 
' '  The  game 's  up, 
Fu-Manchu.  Find 
something  to  tie  him 
up  with,  Petrie" 


the  desert.    Where  did  these 
what  country  are  you?" 

"Does  it  matter?"  she  questioned  in  return.    "Of  what 
country  am  I?    A  slave  has  no  country,  no  name." 
"No  name!"  I  cried. 

"You  may  call  me  Karamaneh,"  she  said.  "As  Kara- 
maneh I  was  sold  to  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  and  my  brother 
also  he  purchased.  We  were  cheap  at  the  price  he 
paid!"  she  laughed  shortly,  wildly.  "But  he  has  spent 
a  lot  of  money  to  educate  me !  My  brother  is  all  that  is 
left  to  me  in  the  world  to  love,  and  he  is  in  the  power 
of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  You  understand?  It  is  upon  him 
the  blow  will  fall !  You  ask  me  to  fight  against  Fu- 
Manchu  !  You  talk  of  protection.  Did  your  protection 
save  Sir  Crichton  Davey?" 

T  SHOOK  my  head  sadly. 

*  "You  understand,  now,  why  I  cannot  disobey  my  mas- 
ter's orders?    Why,  if  I  would,  I  dare  not  betray  him?" 

T  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  How  could 
I  answer  her  arguments?  What  could  I  say?  I  heard 
the  rustle  of  her  ragged  skirts,  and  she  who  called  her- 


A  COOL  breeze  met  us,  blowing  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Thames.  Far  behind  us  twinkled 
the  dim  lights  of  Low's  Cottages,  the  last  regular  habi- 
tations abutting  upon  the  marshes.  Between  us  and  the 
cottages  stretched  half  a  mile  of  lush  land  through 
which  at  this  season  there  were,  however,  numerous 
dry  paths.  Before  us  the  flats  again,  a  dull  monotonous 
expanse  beneath  the  moon,  with  the  promise  of  the  cool 
breeze  from  the  river  flowing  around  the  bend  ahead. 
It  was  very  quiet.  Only  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  as 
Nayland  Smith  and  I  tramped  steadily  toward  our 
goal,  broke  the  stillness  of  that  lonely  place. 

Not  once,  but  many  times  within  the  last  twenty  min- 
utes, I  had  thought  that  we  were  ill  advised  to  adven- 
ture alone  upon  the  capture  of  the  formidable  Chinese 
doctor;  but  we  were  following  out  our  compact  with 
Karamaneh  ;  and  one  of  her  stipulations  had  been  that 
the  police  must  not  be  acquainted  with  her  share  in  the 
matter. 

A  light  came  into  view,  far  ahead  of  us. 
"That's  the  light,  Petrie,"  said  Smith.    "If  we  keep 
that  straight  before  us,  according  to  our  information, 
we  shall  strike  the  hulk." 

I  grasped  the  revolver  in  my  pocket,  and  the  presence 
of  the  little  weapon  was  curiously  reassuring.  I  have 
endeavored,  perhaps  in  extenuation  of  my  own  fears,  to 
explain  how  about  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  there  rested  an  at- 
mosphere of  horror,  peculiar,  unique.  He  was  not  as 
other  men.  The  dread  that  he  inspired  in  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  the  terrors  which  he  controlled  and 
hurled  at  whomsoever  cumbered  his  path,  rendered  him 
an  object  supremely  sinister.  I  despair  of  conveying 
to  those  who  may  read  this  account  any  but  the  coldest 
conception  of  the  man's  evil  power. 


suddenly  and  grasped  my  arm.  We 


^MITH  slopped 
^  stood  listening. 
"What?"  I  asked. 
"You  heard  nothing?" 
I  shook  my  head. 

Smith  was  peering  back  over  the  marshes  in  his  oddly 
alert  way.  He  turned  to  me,  and  his  tanned  face  wore 
a  peculiar  expression. 

"You  don't  think  it's  a  trap?"  he  jerked.  "We  are 
trusting  her  blindly." 

Strange  it  may  seem,  but  something  within  me  rose 
in  arms  against  the  innuendo. 

"I  don't,"  I  said  shortly. 

He  nodded.    We'  pressed  on. 

Ten  minutes'  steady  tramping  brought  us  within 
sight  of  the  Thames.  Smith  and  I  both  had  noticed 
how  Fu-Manchu's  activities  (Continued  on  fage  35  ) 


The  Master  of  the  Mound 


THE  Cubs-White  Sox  series  for  the 
championship  of  Chicago  had  just 
been  finished,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  two  years  one  man,  almost 
alone  and  unaided  in  the  box,  had  dis- 
mantled and  whipped  the  Cub  machine. 

At  a  gathering  which  followed  shortly 
afterward,  Owner  Comiskey  of  the 
White  Sox  arose  and  called  for  this 
toast :  "Gentlemen — To  Ed  Walsh,  the 
greatest  pitcher  that  ever  lived." 

That  same  week  the  colors  of  the 
New  York  Giants  had  drooped  before 
the  victorious  rush  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox.  In  commenting  upon  his  defeat, 
Manager  AIcGraw  of  New  York  had 
this  to  say:  "My  main  regret  is  that 
Boston,  in  such  a  way,  through  a  flaw  in 
his  support  beat  Christy  Mathewson,  the 
greatest  pitcher  that  ever  threw  a  ball." 

Two  days  before  this  series  ended, 
Clark  Griffith,  Washington's 
manager,  while  sitting  in  the 
press  box,  turned  to  us  with 
this  remark:  "Walter  Johnson 
on  either  team  would  have  won 
this  series  inside  of  five  games. 
He's  the  greatest  pitcher  that 
the  game  has  ever  known." 


Walter  Johnson  of  the 
Washington  Senators 


C*0,  within  the  period  of  a 
^  week,   we  had  three  men 
hailed  and  acclaimed  by  their  sponsors  as  "the  greatest 
pitcher  of  the  game — the  King  of  the  Slab." 

Ed  Walsh  of  the  Chicago  Americans.  Christy  Mathew- 
son of  the  New  York  Nationals,  Walter  Johnson  of 
the  Washington  Americans — Mathewson,  Johnson,  and 
Walsh — the  Three  Musketeers  who  have  started  more 
arguments  than  all  the  tariff  laws  and  graft  upheavals 
ever  staged. 

"The  greatest  pitcher  that  ever  lived"  means  quite  a  lot. 
In  fact,  it  means  more  than  any  opinion  can  ever  cover, 
for  the  conditions  under  which  Radbourne,  Sweeney, 
Clarkson,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  guard  worked  were 
widely  different  from  those  which  rule  the  game  to-day. 

There  is  difficulty  enough  in  sparring  with  this  argu- 
ment as  it  pertains  to  the  modern  regime  without  trav- 
eling for  trouble  across  a  trail  now  dim  in  the  past 
where  there  could  be  no  direct  basis  for  comparison. 

So,  by  "greatest  pitcher,"  we  refer  only  to  the  more 
or  less  modern  game,  beginning,  we'll  say,  with  Rusie, 
the  vanished,  to  Bedient,  the  rising,  star. 

And  between  Rusie  and  Bedient  we  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  waste  any  undue  amount  of  space  upon 
outside  choices. 

Rusie  himself  might  qualify.  So  might  Rube  Waddell. 
The  physical  greatness  of  these  two  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  in  the  last  blend  of  all-around  greatness — the  great- 
ness of  brain  as  well  as  brawn,  of  moral  fiber  as  well 
as  physical  force — neither  of  these  could  be  considered 
with  those  who  come  to  the  final  round  for  an  award. 

There  was  Kid  Nicholls,  Jack  Chesbro,  Sam  Leever, 
Cy  Young,  and,  later  on,  Miner  Brown.  None  of  these 
was  less  than  great.  And  in  the  last  few  years  there 
rises  Napoleon  Rucker  of  Brooklyn,  Coombs,  Bender, 
and  Plank,  Alexander,  Russell  Ford,  Yean  Gregg, 
Claude  Hendrix— in  fact,  a  ranking  parade  of  stars 
who  have  pitched  their  way  into  the  great  white  spot- 
light of  the  game. 

In  one  season  Joe  Wood  broke  from  the  ranks  into 
one  of  the  pitching  wonders — and  upon  one  year's  form 
no  man  can  place  him  second  in  the  field. 

But  with  the  list  strung  out  before  you,  counting 
the  full  period  of  service,  the 
balloting   at    last    settles  upon 
three    names,    and    it    is  with 
these  three 


names  that  we 
go  to  the  mat 
for  the  final 
count. 

Leading  up  to  no  secret,  the 
answer  is  simple — Mathew- 
son, Johnson,  and  Walsh. 
They  stand  alone.  Their 
leads  are  above  the  crowd — 
three  pitching  ideals  who  em- 
brace all  things,  in  some  part 
at  least,  which  go  to  make  up 
greatness. 

All  three  are  wonderful 
physical  specimens  —  above 
six  feet  in  height,  broad- 
shouldered,  clean  -  sinewed, 
finely  ranged  specimens  of 
athletic  manhood. 

All     three     have  brains, 
courage,  endurance,  and  skill. 
All  three,  tireless  across  the 

Ed  Walsh  of  the  Chicago 
White  Sox 


Johnson,  Walsh,  and  Mathew- 
son— and  the  Greatest  of  These 
—  Well,  Here's  the  Evidence 

By 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

monotonous  grind  of  average  play,  are 
at  their  best  when  the  final  test  is  put 
up  to  each  sharply,  and  where  the 
issue  of  battle  rests  with  their  arm, 
head,  and  heart. 

IS  ED  WALSH  of  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  the  greatest  of  the  three,  "the 
greatest  of  them  all"? 

His  proprietor,  Charles  Comiskey, 
makes  the  claim  without  qualification. 

(The  floor  to  Mr.  Comiskey,  owner  of 
the  White  Sox  team  and  one  of  the 
game's  greatest  in  his  day.) 

"I  appreciate,"  says  the  Old  Roman, 
"the  worth  of  Mathewson  and  Johnson. 
They  are  truly  wonderful  pitchers.  But 
neither  is  an  Ed  Walsh,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  greatest  pitcher  that  the  game 
has  ever  known. 

"Walsh  has  everything  which  Mathew- 
son and  Johnson  have  with  the  ability  to  work  oftener 
and  still  retain  his  skill  and  effectiveness.  Neither 
Mathewson  nor  Johnson  could  do  the  work  which 
Walsh  does  through  a  season  and  maintain  the  re- 
markable average  of  pitching  which  he  shows.  There 
have  been  other  pitchers  as  good  for  one  game — or  for 
a  certain  part  of  the  race.  But  in  combining  both 
quantity  and  quality — the  final  test — Walsh  must  be 
given  the  plum. 

"Take,  for  one  example,  the  last  campaign — the  sea- 
son of  1912.  ■  Walsh  worked  through  more  games  and 
a  greater  number  of  innings  than  any  other  pitcher  of 
the  game.  For  weeks  he  held  my  club  up  in  the  race, 
out  in  front  of  the  field  when  I  had  a  young  club  and 
one  not  to  be  compared  at  that  stage  with  such  teams 
as  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Yet,  after  all  this  season 
of  work — an  almost  impossible  amount,  in  place  of 
finishing  fagged  and  worn  down,  it  was  Walsh  again 
who  stepped  in  and  worked  over  half  the  number  of 
innings  played  against  the  Cubs  in  the  longest  series 
on  record — and  it  was  Walsh  who  for  a  second  year 
beat  down  their  attack  and  won  the  Chicago  cham- 
pionship. Walsh  certainly  had  no  better  team  behind 
him  than  Mathewson  had.  Not  as  strong,  in  fact. 
Yet  where  the  Cubs  could  stop  Mathewson  they  were 
helpless  before  Walsh — as  helpless  as  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  other  club  in  the  world  would  have 
been  before  his  speed  and  curves. 

"Why,  in  1908,  when  we  came  within  one  game  of 
winning  the  championship  of  our  league,  Walsh  worked 
in  sixty-seven  games  and  carried  us  into  the  fight  when 
without  him  we  would  never  have  finished  fourth. 

"Everyone  knows  his  value  through  the  grind  of  the 
season  where  he  works  like  a  truck  horse.  But  he  is 
even  greater  at  the  last  big  test.  In  1906  he  was  a 
big  factor  in  our  defeat  of  the  Cubs  who  had  just  won 
116  games  in  the  National  League,  beating  all  records. 
In  191 1  and  1912,  after  two  seasons  of  abnormally 
hard  work,  he  was  still  able  to  step  forth  and  handle 
with  ease  one  of  the  greatest  machines  of  the  game. 

"Ed  Walsh  has  speed,  curves,  and  control ;  he  has  a 
world  of  courage;  he  has  a  fine  pitching  head  upon  his 
shoulders ;  he  has  the  physique  to  stand  more  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  saw ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  the  will- 
ingness for  work  and  the  love  of  battle  which  finds 
him  more  than  eager  to  rush  into  any  breach  and  do 
far  more  than  his  share  of  the  work.  There  is  only 
one  Ed  Walsh — and  he  has  no  equal." 

MR.    COMISKEY'S   appeal    in   behalf   of  Walsh 
sounds  plausible.    It  is  certainly  heartfelt. 
But  before  awarding  the  laurel,  it  might  be  just  as 
well  to  hear  from  John  J.  McGraw,  leader  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  who  has  seen  twenty-four  years'  service 
upon  the  field  as  player  or  manager. 

"I  have  a  world  of  respect,"  says  McGraw,  "for  any 
opinion  Comiskey  may  have.  I  know  Walsh  must  be 
a  wonderful  pitcher.  I  know  Walter  Johnson  is  a 
marvel.  But  neither  Walsh  nor  Johnson  is  a  Mathew- 
son. The  title  of  'The  game's  greatest  pitcher'  can 
belong  to  but  one  man — and  that  man  is  Christy 
Mathewson  of  the  New  York  Giants— a  pitcher  who 
was  a  wonder  as  a  young  recruit  thirteen  years  ago — 
a  pitcher  who  as  a  veteran  after  thirteen  years'  service 
pitched  the  most  wonderful  ball  I  have  ever  seen 
against  odds  no  man  could  beat  with  a  team  in  rout 
behind  him;  a  pitcher  who  was  great  in  victory,  but 
even  greater  in  defeat;  a  pitcher  who  failed  to  win 
even  one  of  three  world's  series  starts  and  yet  came 
through  at  the  end  as  the  hero  of  the  series. 


Christy  Mathewson  of  the 
New  York  Giants 


"I  have  no  word  to  say  against ; 
either  Walsh  or  Johnson.  They 
are  above  any  criticism  any  man 
could  make.  Both  are  smart  ball 
players — great,  game  fighters.  But 
their  chief  bid  to  pitching  great- 
ness lies  in  their  physical  make-up 
— Johnson  with  his  wonderful 
speed,  and  Walsh  with  his  won- 
derful endurance.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  these  two 
qualifications  have  helped  most 
to  make  them  great. 

"But  Mathewson  is  something 
more.  Mathewson,  in  his  prime, 
had  all  the  speed  that  any 
pitcher  needs.   No  man  had  a 
more  baffling  curve  or  break  than 
his   fade-away.     But  these  were 
not  things  that  assisted  most  in 
the  making  of  Mathewson's  great- 
ness.  I  refer  to  two  things  now — 
first,   to   the   finest   and  keenest 
pitching  brain  I  have  ever  known; 
second,  to  the  coolest,  most  cal- 
culating nerve  that  ever  stood  the 
fire  of  a  contest  and  held  steady 
the  brain  which  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  arm. 

"A  wonderful  nerve  directing 
a  wonderful  brain  directing  in 
turn  a  wonderful  arm — and  there 
you  have  Christy  Mathewson  in  the  greatest  years  of 
his  career.  And  with  all  this  there  was  never  a  more 
willing  worker— never  a  man  who  responded  more 
eagerly  when  called  upon  to  double  his  share  of  the  work. 

"In  the  campaign  of  1908  which  'Commy'  refers  to 
where  Walsh  pitched  sixty-seven  games— his  hardest 
season— Mathewson  was  not  far  behind  him  even  in 
physical  toil.  Walsh  that  year  worked  in  sixty-sevui 
games.  He  won  forty  and  lost  fifteen.  His  pitching 
percentage  was  .727.  Mathewson  that  same  season 
worked  in  fifty-six  games.  He  won  thirty-seven  and 
lost  eleven.    His  pitching  percentage  was  .771. 

"There  is  no  pitching  angle  at  which  Mathewson 
wasn't  great.  He  was  almost  as  much  of  a  truck  horse 
for  work  as  Walsh.  He  had  everything,  and  with  it 
all  the  greatest  control  ever  known  by  man.  In  his 
prime — and  he  is  still  a  great  pitcher— Mathewson  was 
unbeatable  with  equal  support.  Only  take  up  his  work 
against  the  Athletics  in  the  world's  series  championship 
of  1905.  He  met  Mack's  slugging  team  three  times  in 
six  days  and  concluded  the  twenty-seven  innings  with- 
out even  a  chance  for  a  run.  Three  straight  shut-outs 
was  his  record.  Seven  years  later,  driven  to  the  last 
limit  every  season — a  veteran  of  thirteen  campaigns, 
he  goes  against  the  hard-hitting  Boston  club,  and  in 
three  games,  backed  up  by  the  most  miserable  support 
ever  given  a  man  in  such  a  series,  one  run  is  earned 
from  his  pitching  where  eleven  are  scored. 

"Mathewson  has  now  worked  in  nine  world's  series 
games.  And  in  that  number  exactly  six  runs  have  been 
earned  from  him — I  mean  six  runs  that  could  be 
charged  to  his  work;  six  runs  in  nine  games,  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  one  to  the  contest. 

"No  man  that  ever  pitched  has  studied  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  rival  batsmen  as  Mathewson  has  done 
— has  kept  track  of  this  knowledge,  and  through  per- 
fect judgment  and  perfect  control  has  made  the  brain 
do  more  than  the  arm.  Walsh  and  Johnson,  who  are 
both  smart  pitchers  and  brainy  players,  rely  upon  the 
power  and  might  of  their  arms.  Mathewson's  arm  is 
a  slave  to  his  brain,  and  where  even  an  exceptional 
pitcher  would  long  since  have  passed,  Mathewson's 
brain  and  nerve  have  held  him  up  as  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  box  after  many  years  of  the  hardest  sort  of  service." 

A  FTER    Comiskey    and    McGraw    have  concluded 


with  Walsh  and  Mathewson,  there  seems  to  be 


but  little  left  to  say  in  behalf  of  another  entry.  But 
Clark  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Washington  American 
League  Club,  not  only  has  quite  a  lot  to  say,  but  he 
believes  every  word  he  has  to  utter  upon  the  subject 
which  involves  the  name  of  Walter  Johnson.  Griffith, 
one  of  the  wisest  of  all  pitchers  in  his  day,  yields  to 
no  man  in  his  admiration  of  Mathewson  and  Walsh. 
He  believes  they  have  only  one  superior,  but  no  man 
can  tell  him  that  either  is  the  pitcher  Walter  Johnson  is. 

"I  know,"  says  Griffith,  "what  'Commy'  thinks  of 
Walsh  and  what  McGraw  thinks  of  Mathewson. 
Walsh  is  a  wonder  for  work,  and  Mathewson  is  the 
brainiest  pitcher  I  ever  saw.  But  I  have  a  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that,  all-around,  Johnson  is  greater 
than  either— greate.-  than  any  pitcher  that  ever  lived. 
The  reason  is  a  simple  one — place  all  three  of  these 
men  upon  teams  of  equal  strength  in  the  same  league, 
worked  to  their  limit,  and  Johnson  would  end  the  season 
with  more  victories  and  fewer  defeats  than  either.  He 
is  a  harder  man  to  beat  than  any  other  man,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal,  and  this  is  the  final  test. 

"Johnson  has  yet  to  be  sent  at  top  speed  over  the 
full  route  as  Walsh  and  Mathewson  have.    This  is  so 
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for  the  reason  that  up  to  1912  he  was  working  for  a 
seventh-place  club  where  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  foolish  to  risk  wrecking  his  arm.  Yet  in  191 1, 
when  Washington  finished  seventh,  he  won  eleven 
straight  games  where  other  good  pitchers  were  find- 
ing it  hard  to  win  two  straight. 

"In  1912,  when  we  had  a  chance,  I  worked  Johnson 
in  his  turn  to  save  him  up  for  the  stretch  in  case  we 
were  close  enough  to  make  a  desperate  fight  for  it. 
He  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  work  every 
other  day  in  case  I  needed  him  to  win.  But  we  were 
too  far  back  in  September  to  run  this  risk.  Yet 
throughout  the  year  there  was  not  a  game  where  I 
sent  Johnson  out  to  win — and  impressed  the  necessity 
of  winning  upon  him — that  he  didn't  come  through 
for  me  and  deliver. 

"I  sent  him  against  Walsh  several  times,  and  it  is  my 
recollection  that  he  beat  Ed  every  start  but  one.  Joe 
Wood  beat  him  twice  by  shutting  us  out.  Wood  had 
an  older,  steadier  club  to  work  with,  and  where  Joe 
was  pitching  his  head  off,  Johnson  was  working  at  an 
average  pace. 

"No  man  living  ever  had  Johnson's  speed.  I  have 
seen  most  of  the  good  ones  in  my  day.  Rusie,  as  fast 
as  he  was,  was  not  his  equal  in  this  respect.  Neither 
was  Waddell.  Neither  was  any  other  man  that  ever 
threw  a  ball.  But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  Johnson  has  nothing  but  this  rifle-ball  speed.  He 
has  the  head  and  the  heart  to  go  with  it.  He  knows 
where  to  pitch,  and  why  to  pitch,  and  how  to  pitch. 
He  has  a  curve  ball  that  breaks  like  a  flash — and  con- 
trol to  meet  any  situation. 

"Last  season  he  won  sixteen  straight  games  for  us. 
At  the  end  of  this  run  he  was  taken  sick  and  dropped 
the  next  four.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  work — 
hardly  able,  in  fact,  to  stand  up  in  the  box.  But  I  let 
him  take  the  chance  because  he  wanted  to.  As  it  was 
he  won  thirty-two  games  for  me,  and  if  you  will  ex- 
amine the  official  records  and  the  details  of  the  year 
you  will  find  that  fewer  runs  were  earned  from  John- 
son than  any  other  pitcher  in  the  game.  The  average 
was  something  under  two — less  than  that  shown  by 
either  Walsh  or  Mathewson — and  omitting  those  games 
in  which  he  worked  as  a  sick  man  the  average  earned 
was  hardly  a  run  to  each  nine-inning  contest. 

"Back  in  1908,  when  Johnson  was  but  little  better 
than  a  recruit,  he  came  to  New  York  for  a  three-game 
series.     Washington  had  no  other  pitcher  in  shape. 


On  Friday  Johnson  shut  New  York  out.  On  Saturday 
he  came  back  and  scored  another  shut-out.  On  Mon- 
day, with  no  one  else  to  work,  he  started  again,  and  for 
the  third  straight  game  not  a  run  was  scored  against 
him.  Three  shut-outs  in  three  straight  games  with 
but  one  day's  rest  show  well  enough  just  what  John- 
son's caliber  is. 

"Working  for  a  club  out  of  the  race,  he  has  never 
had  the  chance  Mathewson  and  Walsh  have  drawn. 
Take  Mathewson  at  his  greatest  year,  Walsh  at  his 
greatest  year,  and  neither  could  be  called  the  equal  of 
Johnson  when  it  comes  to  ability  to  win,  or  to  the  in- 
ability of  other  teams  to  make  hits  and  get  runs. 
Johnson,  pitted  against  Walsh  on  fairly  even  terms 
last  year,  beat  him  at  every  start  and  without  effort. 
I  believe  he  could  do  the  same  to  Mathewson,  or  to 
any  other.  Sent  out  to  bring  in  victory,  the  task  of 
earning  a  run  from  his  pitching  is  almost  an  impossible 
one.  I  am  confident  that  if  I  sent  Johnson  over  the 
route  as  Walsh  and  Mathewson  have  been  sent,  with 
a  winning  club  behind  him,  he  could  win  forty-five  out 
of  fifty  games,  or  fifty-four  out  of  sixty.  I  believe  con- 
fidently that  Johnson  could  easily  win  fifty  games  for 
me  if  I  kept  him  at  full  speed  all  the  way,  and  was 
willing  to  run  this  risk.  And  Chesbro  now  holds  the 
modern  record  of  wins  for  a  season  with  forty-three. 

"I  have  still  one  argument  to  make  in  Johnson's 
behalf.  Ask  any  ball  player  that  ever  faced  all  three — 
as  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
have  done — ask  any  of  these  which  of  the  three  is 
hardest  to  hit.  The  answer  will  be  Johnson.  Ask 
any  umpire  who  has  worked  behind  all  three  in  big 
games,  as  Evans,  O'Loughlin,  and  others  have  done, 
who  has  more  stuff  than  any  pitcher  in  the  world. 
There  won't  even  be  a  moment's  hesitation.  They'll 
tell  you  that  Johnson  stands  alone — that  he  has  no 
equal,  and  that  Walsh  and  Mathewson.  as  great  as 
they  are,  haven't  the  stuff  to  compete  with  this  young 
giant  from  the  West,  who  I  know  is  beyond  all  argu- 
ment the  last  word  in  pitching,  who  is  harder  to  hit 
than  any  pitcher  that  ever  threw  a  ball." 

THE  three  eminent  attorneys  having  closed  for  the 
three  eminently  renowned  plaintiffs,  there  is  little 
left  but  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  of  a  million 
fans. 

What  must  be  the  last  test  as  the  foundation  for  the 
height  of  pitching  greatness? 


Ability  to  win — brilliancy,  genius,  potential  worth — 
or  the  record  of  achievement  as  it  stands? 

The  high  spots  in  the  record  of  each  member  of  the 
trio  might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Walsh  won  two  city  championships,  almost  alone  in 
the  box,  against  an  admittedly  better  ball  club  in  other 
respects;  was  a  big  factor  in  winning  a  world's  cham- 
pionship for  his  team;  worked  one  season  in  sixty- 
seven  games,  won  forty,  lost  fifteen,  and  saved  nine 
others ;  was  therefore  responsible  for  forty-nine  vic- 
tories, or  half  the  number  won  by  his  team  through 
the  year ;  has  worked  a  greater  number  of  innings  than 
any  other  pitcher  in  the  game  through  the  same  space 
of  toil;  held  his  club  out  in  front  of  the  field  through 
five  weeks  of  1912  by  working  every  other  day  until 
the  strain  began  to  cut  in  upon  his  worth. 

A/T  ATHEWSON  has  been  a  great  pitcher  for  thir- 
teen  years ;  as  a  youngster,  two  years  in  the 
big  league,  beat  the  championship  Pittsburgh  team  of 
1903  all  seven  games  pitched  against  them ;  shut  out 
the  Athletics  in  the  world's  series  of  1905  all  three 
games;  won  a  city  championship  for  the  Giants  in 
1910  without  help,  being  responsible  for  every  victory 
achieved  in  the  series ;  has  averaged  forty  games  a 
year  for  thirteen  years — and  has  rescued  many  more; 
out  of  over  450  games  has  won  .680  per  cent  of  his 
starts ;  beat  Bender  and  the  Athletics  in  the  first  game 
of  the  191 1  world's  series,  and  had  them  shut  out  in  the 
next  until  Baker  hit  a  home  run ;  held  the  hard-hitting 
Boston  Red  Sox  to  two  earned  runs  in  three  games 
with  his  team  in  rout  behind  him  ;  one  of  these  runs 
was  due  to  a  fielding  mixup  and  not  to  a  clean  hit ;  has 
had  the  best  control  of  any  pitcher  that  ever  lived, 
and  has  used  a  wider  variety  of  pitching. 

Walter  Johnson  shut  out  New  York  three  games  in 
four  days,  working  the  entire  series  with  only  a  Sun- 
day's rest;  struck  out  313  men  while  pitching  for  a 
second-division  club  in  1910;  won  eleven  straight 
games  with  a  club  that  finished  seventh  in  191 1;  won 
sixteen  straight  games  in  1912 ;  has  beaten  Walsh  in 
two-thirds  of  his  starts  against  the  White  Sox  star ; 
has  averaged  fewer  earned  runs  scored  against  him 
than  any  pitcher  in  the  game  for  a  four-year  average; 
has  had  a  four-year  average  of  150  percentage  points 
above  his  club's ;  has  the  best  five-year  record  ever 
made  by  a  member  of  a  team  averaging  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  victorious  games.      (Concluded  on  pane  25) 


Memories  of  the  Players 


kUGUSTIN  DALY,  though 
not  a  player,  possessed 
the  player's  dramatic  in- 
stinct in  an  unusual  degree;  his 
life  was  passed  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  players;  his  name 
and  influence  are  inseparably 
linked  with  the  story  of  the 
American  theatre,  and  it  seems 
appropriate  that  I  should  close 
this  series  of  vagrant  recollections  with  a  reminiscence 
of  that  remarkable  man — a  lifelong  friend  of  mine,  a 
person  of  exceedingly  complex  nature,  and,  in  point  of 
reticence  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  combined  with  a  sen- 
sitive temperament  and  a  disposition  originally  of  rare 
amiability,  altogether  exceptional. 

Men  of  high  ideals  are  often  disparaged  as  "imprac- 
tical"— as  "dreamers"  or  "visionaries."  Daly,  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  recognizing  every  duty 
imposed  by  his  profession,  also  knew  every  detail  of 
business  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  No  emergency 
could  daunt  him ;  no  obstacle  presented  itself  which  he 
did  not  instantly  meet  and  overcome.  His  courage  was 
indomitable. 

He  was  continuously  impelled  by  a  lofty  purpose, 
and  in  his  complete  control  and  intellectual  use  as 
well  of  the  practical  machinery  of  his  vocation  as  of 
its  literary  and  artistic  implements,  he  made  many  con- 
temporary managers  completely  insignificant.  Most  of 
his  survivors  in  the  theatrical  field  continue  in  that 
state — the  number  of  real  theatrical  managers  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  being  small.  A  few  years  ago  Daniel  Froh- 
man  (who  has  since  abandoned  the  field  of  drama  to 
venture  in  that  of  the  moving  picture),  talking  to  me 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  we  chanced  to  meet,  indicated  in 
one  expressive  sentence  the  difference  between  Daly  and 
most  of  his  competitors.  "Augustin  Daly,"  he  said, 
"was  a  theatrical  manager;  the  rest  of  us  merely 
manage  some  theatres." 

MANAGER,  DRAMATIST,  CRITIC 

T~~\ALY  was  not  only  a  manager;  he  was  an  exception- 
ally  able  dramatist,  a  biographer,  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  a  dramatic  critic.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was 
a  journalist,  associated  with  a  New  York  weekly  paper, 
long  ago  extinct,  called  the  "Sunday  Courier,"  to  which 
he  contributed  stories  and  for  which  he  also  wrote 
notices  of  the  acted  drama  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
rapid  worker,  deeply  interested  in  the  theatre,  bright, 
practical,  arid  exceptionally  industrious.  The  owner  and 
editor  of  the  "Courier"  was  Charles  Frederick  Briggs 
fa  sprightly  writer  who  used  the  pen  names  of  "Harry 
Franco"  and  "Ferdinand  Mendoza  Pinto,"  and  who  fig- 
ures in  Poe's  caustic  "Literati"),  and  by  Briggs,  with 
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By    WILLIAM  WINTER 

"/  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends.  " 

V.— Augustin  Daly 

Informed  by  instinct  and  by  worldly  sense, 
He  made  a  wise  reserve  his  sure  defense ; 
Looked  where  the  rising  star  of  Promise  shone, 
Prescribed  his  path,  and  trod  that  path  alone  ; 
Walked  calmly  on,  the  way  he  wished  to  go  ; 
Swerved  not  to  please  a  friend  or  'scape  a  foe  ; 
To  Art  devoted  all  that  Fortune  gave, 
And  for  himself  gained — Honor,  and  a  grave. 

whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  Daly  and  I  were  made 
known  to  each  other  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  We 
had  tastes  and  ambitions  "in  common ;  we  were  work- 
ing in  a  kindred  field;  we  soon  became  friendly,  and. 
except  for  one  period  of  personal  estrangement,  we 
lived  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  criticisms  of  plays  and  actors,  then  and  later, 
written  by  Daly  were  notable  for  direct,  explicit,  piquant 
statement  of  opinion,  often  condemnatory.  At  onetime, 
and  for  several  years  prior  to  1869,  he  simultaneously 
wrote  theatrical  articles  not  only  for.  the  "Courier," 
but  for  the  "Sun,"  the  "Evening  Express,"  the  "Daily 
Times,"  and  the  "Citizen."  One  prominent  character- 
istic of  his  criticism  was  its  spontaneous,  unaffected, 
complete  disregard  of  established  reputations.  It  showed 
itself  to  be  the  testimony  of  an  observer  who  did  not 
admire  specific  actors  merely  because  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  admire  them,  but  who  simply  described  what 
he  saw,  and  stated  the  impressions  which  the  spectacle 
had  produced.  There  was  no  deference  to  established 
convention.  There  was  no  waste  of  words.  The  mind 
of  the  writer  was  radical  and  straightfot  ward.  That 
characteristic  of  Daly's  theatrical  criticism  afterward 
conspicuously  appeared  in  Daly's  theatrical  manage- 
ment. The  writing  of  criticism,  however,  became  with 
him  only  incidental  to  the  more  serious  vocation  of 
writing  plays  and  of  establishing  himself  as  a  theat- 
rical manager.  Before  1869  several  of  his  dramas — 
notably  "Under  the  Gaslight,"  "A  Flash  of  Lightning," 
and  "Leah,  the  Forsaken,"  the  latter  freely  adapted 
from  the  German — had  been  successfully  produced,  and 


Daly  about  the  time  he  opened  Daly's  Theatre  ( 18/9 ) 

in  that  year  he  severed  his  .  relations  with  the  press 
and  embarked  in  the  business  of  management,  which, 
except  for  one  brief  interval,  he  never  relinquished 
till  his  death,  thirty  years  later. 

DALY'S  AUDACITY 

AT  THE  time  when  Daly  took  that  bold  step  the  lead- 
^*  ing  theatre  in  New  York  was  Wallack's.  Booth's 
Theatre  had  been  open  only  six  months.  There  were 
only  about  twelve  other  considerable  theatres  in  the 
city. 

The  name  of  Wallack  had  been  associated  with  the 
New  York  stage  for  sixty-one  years,  James  W. 
Wallack,  the  elder,  having  first  appeared  here  in  1818, 
and  having  become  manager  of  the  National  Theatre, 
in  Church  Street,  in  1837,  and  ■  of  Wallack's  Theatre, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome 
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Street,  in  1852,  subsequently,  1861,  moving  uptown,  to 
Thirteenth  Street.  That  manager,  a  superb  actor  and 
long  conspicuously  a  favorite  in  New  York  society, 
dying  in  1864,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lester  Wallack, 
with  whom  no  one  successfully  disputed  preeminence  in 
the  managerial  field  till  Daly  opened  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre. 

The  enterprise  of  that  young  dramatist  affected  many 
observers  at  first  much  as  the  audacity  of  the  unknown 
Ivanhoe  affected  the  populace  when  that  knight  rode 
into  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  and  struck,  in  mor- 
tal defiance,  the  shield  of  the  redoubtable  Templar.  It 
seemed  to  such  observers  absolutely  incredible  that  any 
person  should  expect  to  compete  with  the  splendid  com- 
edy company  maintained  by  Wallack.  Daly  was  es- 
teemed a  man  of  talent,  but  of  his  capability  as  a 
theatrical  manager  no  evidence  had  been  provided,  and 
no  person  foresaw  the  brilliant  achievements  by  which 
his  career  was  to  be  distinguished.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, leave  the  com- 
munity long  in  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  man- 
age a  theatre. 

In  the  first  of  his 
playbills  the  young 
manager  stated  with 
singular  felicity  the 
purpose  with  which  he 
was  opening  his  thea- 
tre. "This  theatre," 
he  said,  "is  opened 
for  the  production  of 
whatever  is  novel, 
original,  entertaining, 
and  unobjectionable, 
and  the  revival  of 
whatever  is  rare  and 
worthy  in  legitimate 
drama."  A  right  plan 
of  theatrical  manage- 
ment could  not  have 
been  better  or  more 
tersely  designated.  The 
theatre  was  in  Twenty- 
fourth  Street.  The  first 
performance,  that  of 
Robertson's  "Play,"  was 

given  on  August  16,  1869.  Twenty-five  plays  were  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  first  season,  three  of  them 
being  Shakespeare's. 

The  first  Fifth  Avenue,  under  Daly's  management, 
lasted  until  January  1,  1873,  when  it  accidentally  caught 
fire  after  a  performance  of  "False  Shame"  by  Frank 
Marshall  had  ended,  and  within  a  few  hours  it  was 
consumed.  Three  weeks  later,  January  21,  the  second 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  was  opened  by  Daly,  at  728 
Broadway,  in  a  stone  building  which  had  originally 
been  a  church,  and  there  he  conducted  his  business  till 
June  23,  meanwhile  leasing  and  rehabilitating  the  St. 
James,  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  which — as  the  third 
Fifth  Avenue — he  opened  on  December  3,  1873,  and 
managed  till  September  15,  1877.  Coincident  with  that 
labor  he  directed  the  Grand  Opera  House  for  three 
seasons,  1872-75.  An  interregnum  of  nearly  two  years 
began  in  1877,  during  which  at  first  he  led  his  com- 
pany on  a  tour,  and  later  lived  abroad  as  a  looker-on 
in  London  and  other  European  capitals.  On  September 
17,  1879,  he  opened  Daly's  Theatre  at  Broadway  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  and  there  he  maintained  his  managerial 
leadership  to  the  last.  He  made  several  professional 
visits  to  Europe,  presenting  his  company  in  London  and 
other  British  cities,  and  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
1891  he  began  the  building  of  Daly's  Theatre  in  Cran- 
bourne  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  and  on  June 
27>  1893,  he  opened  that  house  with  a  performance  of 
"Twelfth  Night,"  Ada  Rehan  giving  her  beautiful  im- 
personation of  Viola. 

He  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  France,  June  7,  1899. 
His  body  was  brought  home  and  entombed  at  Calvary 
Cemetery,  Long  Island. 

THE  ROSTER  OF  GENIUS 

AT  THE  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  theatrical  man- 
ager  Daly  was  financially  backed  by  his  father-in- 
law,  John  Duff,  and  also  he  was  advised  and  assisted 
by  an  experienced  and  able  actor,  Daniel  H.  Harkins, 
who  held  the  post  of  stage  manager.  One  of  the  ex- 
pedients of  enterprise  to  which  he  early  resorted  was 
the  engagement  of  many  notable  or  auspicious  players 
— many  more,  in  fact,  than  he  really  needed  or  could 
use — his  purpose  being  to  concentrate  and  intensify  pub- 
lic interest  in  bis  theatre.  By  this  means  he  assembled 
a  dramatic  company  that  was  not  only  exceptionally  nu- 
merous but  of  extraordinary  variety  and  talent.  Names 
that  once  were  bright  in  local  renown  have  grown  dim 
in  the  deepening  haze  of  many  years,  but  to  persons 
who  are  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  our  stage  the  facts  will  possess  a  certain  significance, 
that  at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time  Daly's  dramatic 
forces  included  Edward  L.  Davenport,  John  Brougham, 
John  Gilbert,  Charles  Fechter,  John  K.  Mortimer, 
Charles  Wheatleigh,  William  Pleater  Davidge,  Charles 
Fisher,  James  Lewis,  W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  Stuart  Robson, 
Charles  F.  Coghlan,  George  L.  Fox.  Daniel  H.  Harkins, 
Louis  James,  John  Drew,  George  Clarke,  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Fanny  Morant,  Henrietta 
Chanfrau.  and  Catherine  Lewis :  that  Edwin  Booth, 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Edward  A.  Sothern,  Charles  Mathews, 


Fanny  Janauschek,  and  Adelaide  Neilson  acted  under 
his  management;  and  that  among  the  players  whose 
talents  were  developed  and  whose  reputations  were 
obtained  under  his  tuition  and  guidance  were  Agnes 
Ethel,  Fanny  Davenport,  Clara  Morris,  Ella  Dietz, 
Linda  Dietz,  Sara  Jewett,  Emly  Rigl,  and — most  im- 
portant of  all — Ada  Rehan. 

A  CROUP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 

npHAT  entertaining  old  recorder,  Thomas  Davies,  gos- 
-1  siping  about  the  players  of  the  Restoration,  says  that 
"the  stage  never  perhaps  produced  four  such  hand- 
some women  at  once  as  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
Mrs.  Mountfort,  and  Mrs.  Bowman,"  and  he  mentions 
that  "when  they  stood  together  in  the  last  scene  of 
'The  Old  Bachelor,'  the  audience  was  struck  with  so 
fine  a  group  of  beauty,  and  broke  into  loud  applause." 
That  sort  of  spectacle  was  often  seen  on  Daly's  stage. 
Agnes  Ethel's  loveliness  was  of  a  peculiarly  sweet, 


This  photograph,  reproduced  for  its  reminiscent  value,  shows 
Mr.  Daly  reading  a  play  to  his  company.  Ada  Rehan  is  seated 
on  the  floor,  leaning  against  Mrs.  Gilbert,  to  whose  left  are 
James  Lewis  and  John  Drew,  and  at  whose  right  is  Charles 
Fisher.  In  the  rear  are  William  Gilbert,  George  Clarke,  and  Otis 
Skinner.  Included  in  the  group  to  the  right  are  Charles  Le 
Clercq  (behind  Daly),  Joseph  Holland  (leaning  forward),  white 
haired  prompter  John  Moore,  Percy  Haswell,  and  Isabel  Irving 

insinuating,  enticing  character.  She  actually  was  a 
woman  of  uncommonly  strong  will  and  vital  energy, 
but  her  apparent  fragility  was  such  that  she  seemed  to 
be  a  sylph.  Fanny  Davenport  was  a  voluptuo'us  beauty, 
radiant  with  youth  and  health,  taut  and  trim  of  figure, 
having  regular  features,  a  fair  complexion,  golden 
hair,  sparkling  hazel  eyes,  and  a  voice  as  naturally 
musical  and  cheery  as  the  fresh,  incessant  rippling  flow 
of  a  summer  brook. 

THE  MAGICAL  CHARM  OF  CLARA  MORRIS 

/^LARA  MORRIS  possessed  the  magical  charm  of 
^*  distinction,  a  fine  person,  an  expressive  face,  a 
deeply  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  pervasive  strangeness  of 
individuality,  which,  while  it  made  her  unique  among 
her  associate  players,  fascinated  the  attention  of  her 
auditors.  With  exceptional  talent  for  the  expression  of 
pathos,  that  singular  being  was  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  and  capability  of  humor.  I  have  not  met  her 
equal  among  women — excepting  Mrs.  John  Wood — in 
the  felicitous  telling  of  a  comic  story.  As  an  actress 
she  "would  drown  the  stage  with  tears."  Sara  Jewett 
was  like  a  rose  in  her  luxuriant,  youthful  bloom,  and 
like  a  lily  in  her  suggestiveness  of  innocence,  purity, 
an  ingenuous  mind,  and  a  kind  heart.  No  such  group 
of  beauties  as  Daly  assembled  had  before  been  seen  on 
our  stage,  nor  has  any  such  group  been  seen  since. 

With  almost  every  one  of  the  players  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  it  was  my  fortune  to  possess  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  in  some  cases  intimate,  and  I  am 
admonished  of  the  flight  of  time  when  I  reflect  that 
most  of  them  have  passed  away.  Their  merit  in  acting 
and  their  many  brilliant  achievements  are  as  fresh  in 
my  memory  as  though  they  were  things  of  yesterday, 
but  the  eyes  are  closed  that  once  glowed  with  the  fires 
of  genius,  and  the  voices  that  once  made  music  are 
silent  forever.  Merry  old  George  Holland,  whose 
abounding  humor  neither  poverty,  sickness,  nor  the  in- 
firmity of  age  could  quench  ;  formal,  kindly,  dignified, 
scholarlike  John  Gilbert,  the  noblest  of  noble  "old  men"  ; 
John  Brougham,  the  gay,  buoyant,  sparkling  Irish  gen- 
tleman, from  whose  presence  care  fled  dismayed,  and 
who  carried  happiness  with  him  wherever  he 
went ;  Davenport,  frank,  simple,  manly,  the 
most  versatile  of  American  actors,  the  best 
Macbeth  and  the  best  Mercutio  of  his  time ; 
Charles  Fisher,  whose  breadth  of  impersona- 
tive  faculty  was  prodigious,  and  who  is  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and 
unpretentious  of  human  beings — they  all  are 
gone — they,  and  many,  many  more- — into  the 
world  of  shadows,  into  the  Great  Unknown. 


There  are  able,  interesting,  worthy  actors  on  the 
stage  to-day,  but  the  present  generation  nowhere  sees 
such  an  actor  as  John  Gilbert  in  such  characters  as 
Sir  Peter,  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  Lord 
Ogleby,  Jesse  Rural,  and  Old  Dornton.  It  seems  but 
a  little  while,  yet  it  is  more  than  thirty-four  years,  since, 
at  a  Lotos  Club  dinner  to  Gilbert,  after  I  had  spoken  in 
his  honor  and  celebrated  his  career,  he  left  his  seat  at  the 
table,  came  down  the  long,  brilliantly  lighted  room,  and, 
grasping  both  my  hands,  exclaimed  in  deep  emotion: 
"I  never  had  such  a  tribute ;  I  never  knew  till  now  how 
important  to  others  I  might  be !"  He  was  indeed  a 
great  comedian ;  to  him  his  art  was  a  religion. 

I  remember  speaking  with  Davenport  immediately 
after  he  had  amazed  and  thrilled  his  audience  by  the 
wonderful  performance  that  he  gave,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  in  1870,  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach — that 
terrific  ideal  of  ruthless,  malignant  selfishness  and  ex- 
ultant evil.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  about  the  im- 
personation of  the  part 
by  the  elder  Booth, 
with  whom  in  early 
life  he  had  acted  as 
Wilford,  and  intimated 
that  his  Sir  Giles  had 
been  based  on  that  of 
the  old  tragedian.  "I 
never  played  the  part 
so  well  as  to-night," 
he  said,  "and  I  shall 
never  play  it  so  well 
again ;"  and  then  he 
added :  "I  will  s|ar  in 
it  and  make  as  great  a 
popular  success  as  Jef- 
ferson has  made  in  Rip 
Van  Winkle."  He  had 
not  considered  that 
characters  such  as  Sir 
Giles  and  Luke  and 
Richard  and  Iago,  how- 
ever much  the  per- 
formances of  them  may 
inspire  intellectual  ad- 
miration, never  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the 
human  heart.  His  real 
conquest — and  it  was  indeed  real — was  gained  with  such 
parts  as  Damon,  St.  Marc,  and  Black-Ey'd  Susan's 
gallant  sailor  lover,  William,  in  which  he  was  per- 
fection. 

With  Brougham,  whose  professional  triumphs  I  had 
so  often  seen  and  recorded,  I  parted  when  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  and  only  a  few  hours  before  he  died,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  last  sad,  abject,  hopeless  look 
with  which  he  closed  his  eyes  in  mute  farewell. 

Every  name  in  the  long  chronicle  has  its  special 
associations.  Those  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  days  were 
singularly  vital  with  enterprise,  with  achievement,  with 
enjoyment,  with  delightful  friendships,  with  continual 
intellectual  benefit,  and — steadily  pervading  my  remem- 
brance of  them — I  see  the  alert,  resolute,  expeditious, 
animating  figure  of  Augustin  Daly.  Is  it  indeed  true, 
as  so  often  and  vigorously  alleged,  that  the  present 
period  of  theatrical  syndicates,  frivolities,  fads,  and 
"isms"  is  a  brighter  and  better  period  than  the  stage 
has  ever  known  ?    I  wonder  ! 

The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me? 

DALY  AND  FECHTER 

T"\ALY'S  professional  association  with  Charles  Fechter 
did  not  last  long,  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  both.  Many  years  later,  when  it  became  known 
to  me  that  the  late  Richard  Mansfield  was  inclined  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Daly  for  a  production  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice" — Ada  Rehan  to  be  the  Portia  and 
Mansfield  the  Shylock — I  spoke  with  Daly  on  that  sub- 
ject, endeavoring,  at  Mansfield's  request,  to  promote  the 
plan,  since  it  promised,  if  feasible,  a  good  result;  but  I 
gravely  doubted  whether  those  two  men  would  agree, 
and,  in  conference  with  Daly,  I  did  not  conceal  this 
doubt.  "You  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  said ;  "I  should 
get  along  with  Mansfield  exactly  as  I  did  with  Fechter — 
have  one  grand  row  at  first  and  get  it  all  over.  The 
moment  Fechter  began  to  bully  I  turned  on  him  and 
told  him  what  I  thought  of  him  and  of  his  acting  and 
his  conduct,  and  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  in- 
tended to  be,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  manager  and  absolute  master  of  my  theatre.  We 
never  had  any  trouble  after  that." 

Such  a  course  would  not  have  succeeded  in  dealing 
with  Richard  Mansfield,  although  well  adapted  for  con- 
trolling Fechter,  who,  like  most  men  of  an  arrogant, 
domineering  disposition,  was  a  moral  coward.  Within 
his  proper  sphere — that,  namely,  of  romantic 
melodrama,  typified  by  "Monte  Cristo,"  "The 
Corsican  Brothers,"  "No  Thoroughfare,"  and 
"Ruy  Bias" — Fechter  was  a  capital  actor.  He 
required  moments  of  convulsive  passion  for 
the  full  display  of  his  peculiar  powers.  At 
such  moments  he  became  inspired  by  a  kind 
of  frenzy — lawless,  yet  not  wholly  ungov- 
erned — which  sometimes  produced  thrilling 

effects  on  sensibility     (Continued  on  page  26) 
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Everyday  Americans 

The  American  Man — Who  Is  He? 
Where  Is  He  ?   What  Is  He  Like  ? 
What  Is  He  Doing  ?  And  the 
American  Woman? 

COLLIER'S  is  going  to  answer  these  questions  in 
a  series — starting  in  the  first  five-cent  issue,  next 
week,  May  3 — of  remarkable  personality  sketches, 
to  be  called  EVERYDAY  AMERICANS,  being  the 
life  stories  of  men  and  women  who,  all  in  the  day's  work, 
and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  limelight,  have  done  the 
things  that  fell  to  their  hands  to  do  in  a  way  to  make  the 
record  wonderfully  and  humanly  dramatic. 


The  subject  of  the  First  Article  will  be 

the  most  Interesting  and  Impor" 
tant  Unknown  Personage  in  America 

In  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  treated  in  this 
series,  Collier's  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
hundreds  of  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  country  who 
have  honored  the  Weekly  with  names,  suggestions,  and 
sketches. 

Every  section  and  every  state  of  life  is  represented :  the 
millionaire  and  the  man  without  a  dollar,  and  a  woman 
scarcely  known  outside  of  her  own  town,  jostle  one  an- 
other in  the  series.  They  are  not  mere  success  stories,  yet 
each  has  achieved  a  success,  though  few  of  them  have  made 
money.  What  we  particularly  promise  is  that  each  of 
them  is  true,  each  is  worth  while,  each  is  a  distinctively 
American  type,  each  is  of  fascinating  interest.  For  an 
example  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  consider  these 
characters  taken  at  random  from  the  series: 

"CORN  CLUB''  SMITH  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
A  BUILDER  OF  CITIES 
A  GREAT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  BALTIMORE  POLICEMAN 
A  DISTURBER  OF  DENVER 
THE  SISTER  OF  JANE  ADDAMS 

A  VAGABOND  POET 
AN  UNMAKER  OF  DRUG  FIENDS 
A  VILLAGE  BEAUTY  DOCTOR 
A  PRIEST  OF  THE  BORDER 

The  stories  are  being  written  by  Peter  Clark  Macfar- 
lane,  whose  vivid  character  portrayals,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  the  digger  of  a  ditch  or  the  builder  of  a  Panama 
Canal,  have  so  impressed  American  periodical  readers 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  series  will  show  Mr.  Macfarlane  at  his  best.  His 
vivid  phrases,  the  variety  of  his  treatment,  the  sanity  of 
his  insight,  the  humor  and  the  headlong  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  writes,  all  will  invite  the  reader.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  articles  he  has  traveled  upward  of  ten 
thousand  miles. 

He  has  not  been  content  to  present  a  mere  narrative  of 
externals.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  gone  inside  the  facts 
to  the  secret  springs  of  motive  and  ambition.  In  con- 
sequence, these  graphic  stories  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans will,  we  believe,  be  read  with  eagerness,  and  will 
make  the  most  popular  magazine  series  of  the  year  1913. 


By  all  means,  Try  Karo 

in  your  Preserving  this  Year 


'P'HE  secret  of  getting  jams,  jellies, 
preserves  and  canned  fruits  mel- 
low and  rich  is  to  blend  the  sweet- 
ening perfectly  with  the  fruit. 

Now  that  you  canget/iaro  Crystal 
White,  you  will  find  that  the  use  of 
part  Karo  with  the  sugar  in  your 
preserving  syrup  will  not  only  give 
you  more  uniformly  good  preserves, 
but  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  bother. 

Karo  better  blends  the  sugar 
syrup  with  the  fruit  juices,  develops 


fruit  flavor  in  perfection — prevents 
candying  or  crystallizing  of  jellies 
and  jams. 

GetKaro  Crystal  White  from  your 
grocer.  Make  your  preserving  syrup 
as  described  in  our  Karo  Preserving 
Book.  This  book  tells  the  surest 
methods  for  putting  up  every  kind 
of  fruit  —  and  sterilizing  preserves 
so  they  will  keep  perfectly.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
FREE — just  send  us  your  name  on 
a  post  card. 


Send  for  your  FREE  COPY,  Karo  Preserving  Book. 


Dept.  KK. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


P.  O.  Box  161 


CORN  STARCH 


IN  hot  weather  especially,  be  sure  to  keep 
Kingsford's  Corn  Starch  always  at  hand. 
It  will  add  many  dainty  palatable  dishes 
to  your  summer  menu  —  nutritious,  while 
light  and  wholly  digestible. 

When  you  order  Kingsford's,  see  that 
you  are  given  Kingsford's;  not  ordinary 
Corn  Starches  and  inferior  substitutes,  which 
are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  Kingsford's. 

Pastry  Flour — Prepare  your  own  pastry  flour 
by  adding  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch  to  regular  bread 
flour  in  proportions  of  one  part  Kingsford's  Corn 
Starch  to  five  parts  flour,  sift  together  three  times. 

The  addition  of  corn  starch  reduces  the  percentage 
of  gluten  which  often  causes  cake  to  be  tough. 

Kingsford's  is  the  principal  Corn  Starch  of  this 
country  —  prepared  so  carefully  that  it  has  main- 
tained its  superiority  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Send  your  name  for  our  new  Corn  Products  Cook  Book, 
with  the  latest  recipes  for  the  use  of  Kingsford's  Corn 
Starch  and  Karo  Syrup.   Handsomely  illustrated  in  color. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 


Dept.  KK. 


NEW  YORK 


P.  O.  Box  161 
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MANY  of  you  are  considering  owning 
an  automobile,  but  haven't  yet  de- 
cided just  which  one  you  want. 


When  you  come  to  investigate  the  1913  Mitchell 
car — made  by  a  company  that  has  built  good  ve- 
hicles since  1834 — you  will  find  so  many  strong 
reasons  for  owning  a  Mitchell  that  your  doubts 
as  to  which  car  you  want  will  be  solved. 

In  the  Mitchell  you  will  find  .only  the  highest  quality  of 
workmanship  and  materials. 

The  first  look  will  satisfy  as  to  the  lines  and  finish:  simple  elegance 
and  comfort  throughout;  combined  in  a  design  assuring  strength,  power 
and  long  life. 

Here  are  some  of  the  1913  Mitchell  features — things  yoa  certainly 
should  have  in  your  car: 

Long  stroke  T-head  Motoi 
Electric  Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  System. 

Left  Drive  am  Center  Control.         Thirty-six  inch  Wheels. 

Filestone  Demountable  Rims.  Bosch  Ignition. 

Rayfield  Carburetor.  French  Belaise  Springs. 

Timken  Front  Axle  Bearings.  Jones  Speedometer. 

Silk  Mohair  Top  with  Dust  Cover.    Turkish  Upholstered  Cushions. 

Gasoline  Tank  Gauge.  Portable  Electric  Lamp. 

For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest  Canadian  dealer,  write  to  us. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


New  York     Philadelphia     Atlanta     Dallas     Kansas  City 
London  Paris 


Flex- A-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles 

Make  your  roof  more  than  a  mere 
covering  for  your  home;  they  make 
it  an  artistic  part  of  the  whole  en- 
semble.   Flex-A-Tile  shingles  mean — 

Permanency  With  Economy 


Flex-A-Tile  really  costs  less 
than  ordinary  roofing-  and 
they  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  building  stands. 

Flex-A-Tile  roofs  never  need 
repairs,  paint  or  renewal. 
They  are  water  proof,  fire 
proof  and  weather  proof. 


Flex-A-Tile  with  the  natural 
green  orrich  red  of  itsgranite 
or  slate  surfacing  combine 
beautifully  with  your  color 
scheme. 

We  have  issued  a  book  that 
tells  all  about  Flex-A-Tile 
shingles.  It  will  be  sent 
with  a  sample  on  request. 


We  offer  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  dealers  in  dis- 
tricts where  we  are  not 
already  represented.  Write 
for  proposition. 

The  Heppes  Company,  1016  Forty-Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


$1,000  on  the  Fa 


rm 


Some  Answers  to  the  City  Man's  Query: 
"Can  I  Go  to  a  Farm  with  a  Small 
Capital  and  Make  Good?  " 

By     J.    M.  OSKISON 


WHERE   is    the   best    place   to  be 
poor?    Collier's  has  asked  that 
question,   and   its    readers  have 
answered,  positively  and  in  numbers: 
The  farm. 

But  if  you  don't  know  anything  about 
farming  and  your  capital  is  very  small, 
dare  you  leave  the  city  for  the  farm? 
Collier's  has  wanted  to  get  an  answer 
to  that  quary,  too,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers. 

"Yes,  go,"  have  said  many  who  wrote  in 
response  to  the  second  question — and  the 
letters  came  from  readers  who  had  made 
the  break  from  a  job  in  the  city  to  the 
farm,  from  those  with  a  background  of 
experience. 

"Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific," 
Collier's  said  editorially,  after  the  last 
installment  of  letters  was  received.  We 
want  to  know  what  chance  the  city  man 
would  have  to  succeed  if  he  took  a 
family  and  a  capital  of  $1,000  to  a  farm. 

Answers,  helpful  and  numerous,  have 
come ;  they  are  from  men  who  have  gone 
to  the  farms,  and  from  men  who  have 
helped  to  place  others  on  the  land.  Ver- 
mont, Texas,  Virginia,  Montana,  Geor- 
gia, and  New  York — these  widely  sep- 
arate States  have  been  among  the  many 
which  have  sent  directions  for  plant- 
ing a  capital  of  $1,000  on  the  farm  so 
that  you  may  reap  a  healthful  living 
for  your  family. 

ADVICE  ON  OUTFIT 

FROM  Dillwyn,  Va.,  a  man  who  used 
to  work  in  the  mills  at  Pittsburgh 
sends  a  letter,  across  the  top  of  which 
he  pasted  the  printed  offer  of  a  forty-acre 
farm  for  sale  at  a  price  of  $450 — half 
cash  and  balance  on  time.  On  this  farm 
are  three  small  houses,  a  tobacco  barn, 
twenty-five  acres  are  cleared,  it  is  on  a 
road,  and  stores  are  convenient.  These 
details  are  referred  to  by  the  man  who 
left  Pittsburgh  at  forty,  and  then  he  says : 
"If  the  city  man  will  buy  this  farm, 
or  one  similar,  and  follow  the  plan  I 
outline,  I  guarantee  that  he  will  earn 
more  money,  have  better  health,  and  have 
better  food  on  his  table  than  ever  before. 

"His  first  purchase  will  be  of  a  horse 
— and  he  won't  need  an  expensive  ani- 
mal at  first.  With  good  advice,  he  can 
get  one  which  will  do  for  from  $25  to 
$50.  Next,  a  plow,  a  cultivator,  two 
hoes,  rakes,  a  shovel,  and  a  grubbing  hoe 
will  equip  him  to  start  work. 

"First,  he  should  plant  five  acres  of 
early  potatoes — to  be  sold  about  July  1. 
He  should  contract  with  the  cannery 
near  by  to  deliver  five  acres  of  tomatoes 
in  the  season.  For  his  wife,  he  will  need 
to  buy  a  cow  and  a  few  chickens,  and  a 
good  brood  sow  to  feed  the  waste  to  is 
needed.  Five  acres  of  corn,  with  beans 
planted  between  the  rows,  should  be  put 
in.  The  green  beans  may  be  sold  at  the 
cannery. 

"After  these  crops  are  planted,  there 
is  good  deal  of  idle  time.  During  the 
time  between  planting  and  harvesting, 
the  crops  of  wild  blackberries,  dew- 
berries, and  huckleberries  follow  each 
other,  and  good  wages  can  be  made  by 
every  member  of  the  family  picking  them 
for  the  cannery.  At  the  same  time,  I 
can't  think  of  a  better  way  to  begin  a 
breakfast  than  by  dipping  into  a  dish  of 
freshly  picked  ripe  berries  buried  under 
fresh  cream!  Melons  grow  easily,  and 
if  there  are  fruit  trees  on  his  place,  the 
man  from  the  city  is  sure  of  a  delicious 
variety  of  good  eating  during  the  sum- 
mer anyway.  Surplus  fruit  is  sold  at 
market  prices  to  the  cannery. 

THE  SAME  MAN'S  FIGURES 

WHEN  the  tomatoes  begin  to  ripen, 
he  can  pick  all  that  are  ready  in 
the  early  morning,  cart  them  to  the  can- 
nery, and  work  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  At  night  he  can  take  back  to  feed  to 
his  pigs  the  waste  (40  per  cent  in  weight) 
from  his  own  tomatoes. 

"Now,  I  figure  that  a  man  won't  need 
half  of  $1,000  to  make  the  change  from 


the  city  to  this  kind  of  a  farm— at  least 
down  here.    Let's  figure  it: 

First  payment  on  farm   $250 

Live    stock— horse    $40,  cow 

$25,  24  hens  $12,  sow  $10. . .  87 
Tools— plow  $5,  cultivator  $5, 

harrow  $5,  other  tools  and 

harness  $15   „, .  j0 

Seed  and  planting  5  acres  of 

potatoes    25 

Tomato  plants,  5  .  acres  

Corn  and  beans,  5  acres....  10 

Total    5407 

"Of  course,  the  man  would  have  to 
spend  something  for  food  before  he 
could  get  any  money  from  his  crops  or 
labor,  but  it  need  not  be  much.  On  the 
income  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  he 
ought  to  show  something  like  this: 

Potatoes,  750  bushels   $675 

Tomatoes,  1,000  bushels   250 

Corn,   forage,  and  beans   275 

Total    $i,2Co 

"Now,  there  is  left  ten  acres  of  cleared 
land,  the  products  of  the  garden,  the 
chickens,  the  cow,  the  pigs,  the  sums 
earned  at  the  cannery  and  by  picking 
berries— if  these  don't  help  to  put  money 
in  the  city  man's  pocket  and  supply  his 
table  with  the  sort  of  food  that  makes 
him  fat  and  sassy,  I  can  only  say  that 
he's  the  kind  that  hates  work.  After  he 
learns  something  about  crop  rotation,  the 
varieties  of  fruit  which  grow  and  pay 
best,  and  the  kind  and  value  of  fertilizer 
which  he  ought  to  use,  this  man  from 
the  city  can  add  largely  to  his  income. 
What  I've  written  here  is  a  plan  for  him 
to  follow  to  get  started." 

"In  Vermont,"  asserts  a  man  who  has 
owned  a  farm  in  that  State  for  some 
years,  "it  is  easily  possible  for  a  city  man 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000  to  get  a  pro- 
ductive farm  of  from  100  to  200  acres, 
stocked,  with  fairly  good  buildings  in  fair 
condition,  for  a  first  payment  of  $500." 

OPPORTUNITIES 

npHIS  man  knows  of  opportunities  for 
A  the  buyer  of  such  a  farm  to  live  on 
the  property  for  a  year  with  the  seller 
while  he  is  learning  how  to  run  it.  During 
that  year,  the  purchaser  could  learn  how  to 
invest  his  remaining  $500  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— what  improvements  are  most 
needed,  the  additional  stock  it  would  pay 
him  to  keep,  and  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  fertilizers.  Profits  would  be 
divided  during  that  year. 

The  New  England  farmer,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  man  in  Vermont,  does  not  ordi- 
narily realize  that  money  in  the  bank 
may  be  used  with  profit  in  buying  fer- 
tilizer and  better  stock.  He  is  apt  to  lose 
interest  in  the  land  after  he  gets  a  bank 
account,  and  that  is  why  productive 
places  may  be  bought  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms. 

"We  assume,"  says  a  man  who  has  been 
a  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  "that  the  city 
man  with  $1,000  knows  nothing  about 
farming.  How,  then,  can  he  make  good  if 
he  breaks  away  from  the  job  he  knows?" 

First,  this,  practical  farmer  advises,  the 
beginner  should  go  to  work  for  a  year 
for  a  successful  farmer.  It  will  not  be 
hard  to  find  a  farm  where  there  is  a 
tenant  house  to  which  he  may  take  his 
family  if  he  has  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  farm 
year,  he  should  be  competent  to  run  a 
rented  farm.  At  first  it  will  be  a  farm 
run  on  shares,  with  the  owner  furn 
ing  everything  needed — tools,  house, 
seeds,  horses,  etc. — and  receiving  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce.  When  the  tenant 
has  acquired  his  own  tools  and  horse 
he  can  then  rent  a  farm  for  half  of  the 
crops  produced. 

All  of  this  time,  the  city  man's  $1,000 
is  not  used — it  is  to  be  saved  until  he 
learns  enough  about  farm  values  and 
soils  to  know  exactly  what  he  wants 
when  he  buys  a  farm  for  himself. 


HHH 
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Learn  to  Say 

"COLUMBIA" 


K^nted  September  6tb,l9J0  ; 


and 
you'll  need 
fewer 
batteries 

Columbia 
lasts  longer, 
gives  better 
service.  That's 
why  you  can  buy 
it  the  world  over 
for  ignition,  house- 
hold or  any  other  dry- 
battery  purpose. 

No  extra  charge  for  convenient  Falinestock 
^rni£-clip  connections. 


Master  of  the  Mound 

(  Concluded  from  page  19 ) 

Having  the  evidence,  Gentle  or  Rough 
Reader,  before  you,  with  rebuttal  and 
counter-rebuttal  attached,  you  can  bring 
in  your  own  verdict.  Only  recall  that  we 
are  not  discussing  any  one  season's  work 
but  the  sum  and  substance  of  each  .slab- 
man's  career. 

In  our  opinion,  as  great  as  Walsh  is 
and  as  valuable  to  his  people,  the  ulti- 
mate award  rests  between  Mathewson  and 
Johnson. 

Ranking  the  pitching  regime  of  to-day 
alone,  Joe  Wood  and  others  would  loom 
above  the  Giant  veteran.  But  we  are  here 
pursuing  the  agile  and  elastic  dope  over 
the  complete  trail  of  each  man's  career, 
compiling  the  records  of  what  they  were 
and  still  are. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  to- 
day Johnson  is  the  greater  pitcher  of  the 
two — the  greatest  of  the  game. 

T  TPON  the  basis  of  records — of  what 
^  has  been  accomplished  upon  the  field 
through  many  years — there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Mathewson  rules  alone. 

Johnson  is  the  greatest  pitcher  of  the 
era — a  harder  man  to  beat  upon  an  aver- 
age than  any  pitcher  that  ever  lived. 

Mathewson  has  gotten  more  out  of  less 
physical  ability— has  developed  the  art  of 
pitching  to  a  higher  plane — has  combined 
brain,  brawn,  and  nerve  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  Johnson  or  any  other  man  in 
the  game. 

The  man  who  has  put  more  skill  and 
science  into  pitching — who  will  be  remem- 
bered longest  as  the  Master  Mind  of  the 
Mound — is  Mathewson. 

The  man  that  batsmen  fear  more  to 
face  than  any  other — and  face  with  fewer 
results — is  Johnson. 

The  sheriff  will  kindly  see  that  no  one 
tampers  with  the  jury  until  a  verdict  is 
reached.    Go  to  it. 


■■■it  Li 


Hope  in  Cancer 


(  Continued  from  page  10) 

defense  against  the  swiftly  increasing 
scourge. 

"Make  people,  and  particularly  women, 
comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of 
early  treatment  and  the  fight  is  half  won," 
says  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  chairman  of 
and  spokesman  for  the  Cancer  Campaign 
Committee.  "Thousands  of  lives  are 
wasted  every  year  because  cancer  patients 
either  deceive  themselves  by  false  hopes 
that  the  growth  isn't  cancer,  and  so  delay 
beyond  the  period  of  possible  successful 
operation,  or  give  up  at  once  to  the 
disease,  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
error  that  nothing  can  help  them.  We  must 
teach  the  American  public,  and  particularly 
the  American  woman,  the  lesson  that  if 
she  guards  herself  properly  she  can,  .in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  be  saved." 

DO  NOT  "WAIT  AND  SEE" 

A  CANCER  discovered  at  the  very  begin- 
ning  means  a  big  chance  of  life;  a 
cancer  discovered  still  in  the  early  stages, 
more  than  an  even  chance ;  a  cancer  com- 
ing late  to  the  knife,  only  a  desperate 
chance.  A  woman  who  discovers  any 
lump  in  her  breast,  however  small,  should 
go  at  ^once  to  her  doctor.  If  he  says: 
"I  don't  know;  it  may  be  cancer  or  it  may 
not;  we'll  wait  and  see,"  she  had  better 
find  another  physician.  "Wait  and  see" 
in  cancer  means  "Wait  and  die."  Even 
if  the  growth  is  not  cancer— and  it  often 
isn't— it  has  no  business  there  and  should 
come  out.  Fears  as  to  the  breast  opera- 
tion itself  are  unfounded.  It  is  practi- 
cally never  fatal.  The  cancer  unoperated 
is  always  and  inevitably  fatal.  So  it  is 
with  carcinoma  of  the  other  organs.  The 
knife,  at  the  worst,  gives  a  fighting 
chance;  at  the  best  an  almost  certain 
chance;  but  the  cancer  gives  no  chance 
at  all. 

There  is  a  word,  too,  to  be  said  about 
the  prevention  of  internal  cancers.  Just 
as,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  any  sore 
which  does  not  heal  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  is  a  danger  spot,  so,  inside  the 
body,  any  irritation  or  inflammation  which 
persists  is  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
carcinoma.  The  proper  and  safe  course  is 
to  have  the  cause  of  such  irritation  re- 
moved, by  surgery  if  necessary.  Because 
people  understand  that  an  inflammation 
of  the  appendix  is  likely  to  develop  into 
peritonitis  and  death,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  to  an  operation 


Straight 
Wall 
Type 


A  practical  tire  that  is  in  big  demand. 
Affords  full  protection  against  rim  cut- 
ting Its  construction  gives  extra  air 
capacity,  increased  resiliency  and  greater 
protection  to  power  equipment. 


ERAL 


Skidding  troubles  are  entirely  removed  by 
the  Federal  Rugged  Tread.  The  heavy 
base  studs  grip  the  road  with  great 
tenacity,  giving  maximum  traction  and 
exceptional  mileage  service. 

There  is  economy  in  the  use  of  Federal 
Tires.  Specify  them  at  your  next  purchase. 


Federal  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co 

Milwaukee 
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The  Comfortable  Underwear 


Chalmers  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits 
have  set  a  new  standard  of  comfort. 


Enjoy  them  this  summer 
— as  thousands  will. 

CHALM^ 


Note  1 — The  triangular  piece  in  the  picture  illustrates  the 
"Porosknit"  elastic  fitting  back  which  is  especially  made  to 
stretch  up  and  down  as  well  as  sideways  and  prevents  "short- 
waisted"  feeling  and  "cutting"  in  the  crotch.  This  and  the 
Comfortably  Closed  Crotch  give  absolute  ease  in  any  position 
— no  binding,  pulling,  bulging  nor  gaping. 

Note  2 — This  shows  the  new  }{  length  Union  Suit,  which 
insures  a  covering  for  the  knee — without  doubling  way  under 
the  sock.  You  may  have  the  knee  length,  which  is  shorter,  or 
the  ankle  length,  which  is  longer. 

"Porosknit"  Union  Suits  fit  comfortably  all  over.  They 
stay  buttoned  while  on. 

"Porosknit"  is  light,  cool,  elastic  and  durable.  If  you  insist 
on  the  label  and  Guarantee  Bond  (shown  here)  with  every 
garment  you  will  get  what  we  promise.  Made  in  all  styles. 
Try  a  suit  or  two  now. 


Send  for  Booklet 
Illustra  ting  Styles 


For  Men         Any  Style         For  Boys 

Shirts  or  Drawers  QC 
Uvl        per  garment  £*%J\~ 

For  t1  OH  UNION  SUITS  Cn,  For 
Meo  V  A  •UU       Any  Sty|e       0\JC  Bo,s 

Men's  mercerized  (looks  like  silk),  $1.00  per 
garment;  $2.00  per  Union  Suit. 

Handled  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
3  Washington  St.,     Amsterdam,  N 


for  the  removal  of  this  organ.  If  they 
could  be  brought  to  understand  that  a 
lasting  sore  or  lesion  in  the  body  is  a 
standing  invitation  for  the  wandering  cell 
which  causes  cancer  to  lodge  there  and 
develop  its  deadly  growth,  and  that  the 
only  safe  measure  is  to  have  it  out,  there 
would  be  a  marked  decrease  in  mortality 
rates. 

In  Germany,  where  there  has  been  a 
system  of  widespread  instruction  to 
women,  teaching  them  how  to  guard 
against  and  recognize  carcinoma  of  the 
uterus,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  these  cases 
present  themselves  for  operation  while 
there  is  still  a  chance.  In  uninstructed 
America,  less  than  40  per  cent.  There  is  a 
waste  of  the  life  chance  to  appal  the 
thoughtful ! 

QUACK  ALLIES  OF  DEATH 

UNHAPPILY  there  exists  in  this  coun- 
try an  anti -educational  propaganda, 
which  -has  gotten  long  years  the  start  of 
the  Cancer  Campaign  Committee's  public- 
spirited  work.  Deadly  falsehoods  have 
been  spread  broadcast  by  the  cancer 
quacks,  speaking  their  message  through 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  "Be  cured 
without  the  knife"  is  the  burden  of  their 
song.  Some  of  them  even  advertise  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inspire  terror  of  the  sur- 
geon's merciful  knife.  "Why  Submit  to 
Torture?"  and  similar  headlines.  They 
undertake  to  "cure"  cancer  by  "soothing, 
balmy  oils" — for  which  read  burning, 
agonizing  acids.  After  these  acids  have 
done  their  work,  .the  cancer  spreads  like 
wildfire  in  the  wounded  flesh,  and  in  a 
short  time  is  beyond  operation.  But  worse 
even  than  the  positive  harm  which  they  do 
by  their  practice  is  the  negatively  ruinous 
influence  of  their  advertisements,  fright- 


ening thousands  of  women  from  the 
operating  table,  which  is  their  one  and 
only  chance  of  being  saved.  Nearly  all 
of  the  better  newspapers  have  thrown  out 
cancer  cure  "copy."  The  post  office  has 
shut  many  of  these  scoundrelly  malprac- 
titioners  out  of  the  mails.  But  a  few 
persist,  and  their  deadly  lies  may  still  be 
found  in  the  lesser  magazines  and  papers. 
Let  every  publisher  who  accepts  such  ad- 
vertising matter  consider  this  :  medication 
can  no  more  cure  cancer  than  it  can  cure 
ar.  arrow  imbedded  in  the  body.  The  ar- 
row must  come  out  or  it  will  kill.  So 
with  the  cancer.  Whoever  issues  false- 
hoods as  to  the  cure  of  cancer  without 
surgery  is  a  principal,  and  whoever  circu- 
lates them  an  accomplice,  in  wanton  and 
wholesale  murder. 

Surely,  though  slowly,  the  truth  will 
overtake  and  overcome  the  falsehood. 
Meantime  thousands  of  lives  are  wasted 
through  ignorance  and  mistaken  fear.  Let 
me  repeat  once  more  the  vital  points  of 
the  new  enlightenment  on  cancer': 

Cancer  is  usually  preventable  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  precancerous  trouble. 

It  is  generally  curable  when  discovered 
early  and  operated  on  at  once.  Any  intel- 
ligent physician  can  explain  to  you  the 
early  symptoms  and  teach  you  to  safe- 
guard yourself. 

The  operation,  no  matter  how  desperate, 
is  never  as  desperate  as  the  cancer. 

If  your  doctor  says  "It  may  be  can- 
cer," don't  waste  a  day  in  finding  out  and, 
if  it  be  cancer,  in  getting  to  the  operating 
table. 

Remember  that,  in  the  early  stages,  can- 
cer operations  are  seldom  fatal. 

Don't  postpone  operation  through  any 
mistaken  dread.  Not  the  knife,  but  fear 
of  the  knife,  is  Death's  chiefest  ally. 


Memories  of  the  Players 

[Continued  from  page  20) 


and  imagination,  causing  wild  excitement 
and  suggesting  vivid  images  of  human  na- 
ture exalted  into  the  avenging  fury  or  the 
dreadful,  inevitable,  invincible  fate.  His 
performance  of  the  dual  parts  in  "The 
Corsican  Brothers"  was  as  nearly  perfect 
in  that  way  as  anything  that  has  been  seen. 
His  Ruy  Bias  in  the  third  act,  his  Claude 
Melnotte  in  the  fourth  act,  his  Legardere, 
and  his  Obenreizer  (in  the  Alpine  scenes) 
illustrated  the  special  excellence  of  his 
acting.  In  Shakespeare  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful, one  reason  being  that  he  carried 
into  poetical  tragedy  a  colloquial  tone  and 
a  familiar  manner,  and  thus,  in  striving  to 
be  "natural,"  became  prosy  and  trivial.  By 
Daly  he  was  judiciously  restricted  to  the 
things  he  could  do  best. 

Fechter  could  be  companionable  if  flat- 
tered, but  he  was  captious  and  unreason- 
able ;  he  quarreled  with  almost  everybody, 
and  he  was  ruined  by  colossal  vanity  and 
reckless  self-indulgence.  Even  Charles 
Dickens,  by  whom  he  was  extravagantly 
admired,  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he 
had  "a  perfect  genius  for  quarreling."  The 
defect  was  deeper  than  that.  It  was  a 
craze  "of  vanity,  and  it  made  his  career, 
which  might  have  been  one  of  continuous 
beneficence  and  unclouded  renown,  a  mis- 
erable failure.  No  actor  was  ever  pro- 
vided with  better  opportunities,  and  seldom 
has  any  actor  made  a  worse  use  of  them. 

DALY  AND  CLARA  MORRIS 

DALY'S  management  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  was  in  the  second 
season  specially  signalized  by  his  employ- 
ment and  professional  education  of  Clara 
Morris,  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada — 
real  name  Morrison — who,  before  she 
came  to  New  York,  had  gained  experience 
in  the  West.  Her  first  appearance  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  was  made  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1870,  as  Anne  Sylvester,  in  a 
play  that  Daly  had  adapted  from  the 
powerful  and  tragically  effective  novel  of 
"Man  and  Wife,"  by  that  prince  of  story- 
tellers, Wilkie  Collins.  The  part — as  Daly 
long  afterward  told  me — had  been  allotted 
to  Fanny  Davenport,  and  by  her  had  been 
rehearsed ;  but  Miss  Davenport  did  not 
like  it  and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  it,  and 
to  take  instead  the  part  of  Blanche  Lundy. 
That  arrangement  ultimately  was  made, 
and  Anne  Sylvester  was  given,  not  with- 
out hesitation,  to  Miss  Morris.  "I  tele- 
graphed to  her  former  manager,  old  John 
Ellsler,"  said  Daly,  "asking  him  whether 
she  could  play  it,  and  I  received  two 
words  in  answer :  'Try  her.' "  The  trial 
was  made,  and  the  result  was  a  remark- 
able success.  Better  acting  than  that  of 
Miss  Morris  was  seen  on  the  night  when 


"Man  and  Wife"  had  its  first  represen- 
tation, for  James  Lewis  appeared  as 
Sir  Patrick  Lundy,  William  Davidge  as 
Bishopriggs,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  as  Hester 
Dethridge,  but  the  strange,  passionate  per- 
sonality of  Clara  Morris  attracted  all 
eyes,  stirred  the  imagination,  and  deeply 
impressed  the  feelings.  She  was  like  no 
other,  and  upon  the  total  achievement  of 
her  long  subsequent  career  that  would  be 
a  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  illumina- 
tive comment. 

A   BIZARRE  QUALITY   OF  ACTING 

IT  would  not  be  accurate  to  designate 
Clara  Morris  as  either  a  tragedian  or  a 
comedian.  She  was,  intrinsically,  an  ex- 
positor of  human  nature  in  self-conflict, 
of  the  revolt  of  humanity  against  afflic- 
tion and  suffering,  of  erring  virtue  tor- 
tured in  the  miserable  bonds  of  fatal  cir- 
cumstance. Representative  performances 
of  hers  were  Jezebel ;  Cora,  in  "Article 
47"  ;  Madeleine  Morel ;  Mercy  Merrick,  in 
"The  New  Magdalen";  Alixe;  Esther,  in 
"The  New  Leah" ;  and  Miss  Multon,  in 
the  domestic  drama  so  named,  which  had 
been  derived  from  a  French  play  based  on 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  once  widely  popular 
novel  of  "East  Lynne."  Her  acting  wasj 
pervaded  by  a  bizarre  quality  and  fraught 
with  hysterical  passion  and  intense  tremu- 
lous nervous  force,  but  it  revealed  neither' 
definite  intellectual  method  nor  consistent 
artistic  design.  The  structure  of  it  was 
perplexed  by  aimless  wanderings  across 
the  scene,  motiveless  posturing,  facial 
contortions,  wailing  vocalization,  extrava- 
gant gesture,  and  spasmodic  conduct — as 
of  a  haphazard  person  taking  the  uncer- 
tain chance  of  somehow  coming  out  right 
at  last. 

That  sort  of  wild  emotional  deliverance 
is  effective  upon  a  nervous,  excitable  audi- 
tory, and  Miss  Morris  was  long  a  popular 
figure  on  our  stage.  She  remained  with 
Daly  till  1873,  when  she  went  to  the  Union 
Square,  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had 
been  converted  into  a  theatre  of  the  first 
class  by  A.  M.  Palmer.  Long  afterward, 
speaking  to  me,  Daly  said :  "Morris 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
talented  women  in  my  company,  but  she 
was  very  vain  and  her  head  was  turned  by 
her  success.  I  soon  found  her  resentful  of 
instruction,  so  I  let  her  severely  alone.  She 
found  that  she  could  not  get  along  with- 
out assistance,  and  one  day  at  rehearsal 
she  asked  me  why  I  didn't  help  her  any 
more.  I  told  her  I  didn't  care  to  waste 
my  time  on  performers  who  thought 
themselves  perfect,  and  after  that  she 
took  a  different  tone  and  begged  me  to 
direct  her  as  before,  which  I  did.  She 
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Five  Household  Utilities  ~and  an  Attractive 


Sample  Offer 


It's  astonishing-  how  often  you  use  glue  if  it's  always  at  hand 
in  convenient  form  for  instant  use.  And  when  you  do  need  it 
well,  for  instance,  a  chair  gets  wobbly,  a  toy  comes  apart, 
a  handle  loosens — a  drop  of  glue,  and  all  is  well;  no  glue,  and 
the  article  is  ruined.  Isn't  it  worth  10c  to  have  the  drop  when 
you  need  it  ? 

We  have  a  strong  reason  for  making  it  easy  and  profitable  to 
get  some  LePage's  Glue  at  once. 

Our  laboratories  have  succeeded,  after  months  of  effort,  in 
producing  a  very  remarkable  lubricating  and  cleansing  oil.  It 
lubricates  perfectly,  fine  machinery  such  as  a  sewing  machine 
or  firearms.  It  does  not  gum  nor  dry  out  and,  moreover,  it  not 
only  removes  rust,  but  prevents  it.    It  makes  a  wonderful  furni- 


ture polish,  having  the  peculiar  property  of  actually  restoring 
varnish  to  its  original  condition.  Varnish  is  a  gum  held  in 
solution.  The  liquid  evaporates,  leaving  a  deposit  of  gum.  With 
age  this  gum  hardens,  becomes  brittle  and  cracks.  Signet  Oil 
slightly  softens  the  surface  of  the  gum  so  that  vigorous  rub- 
bing fills  up  the  microscopic  cracks  and  restores  the  original 
lustre  and  elasticity.  A  few  drops  on  a  dust-cloth  prevent 
scattering  the  dust.  In  this  way  you  can  make  your  own  dust- 
absorbing  duster. 

There  are  many  other  household  uses  for  Signet  Oil. 

Now,  we  want  every  housekeeper  in  the  United  States  to  try 
Signet  Oil,  and  so  we  make  it  possible  to  get  a  liberal  sample 
for  nothing,  as  explained  in  our  generous  sample  offer. 


Glue  and  Paste 


LePage's  Liquid  Glue 

This  is,  of  course,  an  absolutely  stand- 
ard article — has  been  fiy  thirty  years. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  finest  quality 
of  glue  that  is  manufactured.  Repairs 
made  with  it  are  permanent.  We  put  it 
up  in  several  packages,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  which  are  the  10c  bottle  and 
10c  tube.  The  tube  is  particularly 
handy  for  desk  or  office  use.  Good 
to  the  last  drop.  LePage's  Glue  ought 
to  be  in  every  home  in  the  world. 


LePage's  Photo  Paste 

This  paste  is  made'  according  to  a 
formula  produced  in  our  laboratories, 
and  of  a  substance  which  we  import 
directly  from  Europe.  Its  use  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  most  exacting 
work,  such  as  finest  photo  mount- 
ing, but  increased  facilities  enable  us 
to  put  it  up  in  tube,  jar  and  water- 
well,  also  in  glass  flasks.  You  will 
find  this  the  most  satisfactory  paste 
you  ever  used. 


Oil  and  Inks 


Signet  Oil 

It  is  the  finest  oil  ever  made  for  lubri 
eating  and  protecting  from  rust:  type 
writers,  talking  machines,  firearms 
bicycles,  automobiles,  locks,  hinges 
sewing  machines,  magnetos,  etc 
will  not  clog,  gum,  thicken  nor  turn 
rancid  and  can  be  used  in  any  climate. 
Its  perfection  as  a  furniture  polish  has 
already  been  explained.    Put  up  in 


It 


10c,  25c  and  50c  bottles, 
sample  offer  below. 


See 


Signet  Writing  Fluid 

A  genuine  writing  fluid,  not  simply 
water  containing  dye.  It  has  taken 
us  years  to  produce  an  ink  we  were 
willing  to  put  out  under  our  trade- 
mark, but  we  are  confident  that  a 
trial  will  convince  you  that  Signet 
Ink  is  of  unequaled  quality  as  re- 
gards permanency,  fine  color,  flowing 
properties  and  all  round  excellence. 
Quarts,  pints  and  half  pints— also  in 
5c  and  10c  bottles. 


Samnlf*    Of(W  •  W"JvfVe  y°l  3  generou;>  samPle  'of  Signet  Oil  and  a  valuable  booklet  telling  of  hundreds  of  household  uses  for 

■sample  utter.  s,£« o*^^*^ ~« «- « c„„«,md . bo„„ or tube 0l 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY,  120  Essex  Ave.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Special  to 
Manufacturers : 


LePage's  Tin  Paste 

A  wonderful  invention  which  has 
long  been  wanted-a  paste  which 
will  stick  labels  on  tin  — even 
greasy  tin.    It  does  it. 


LePage's  Belting  Cement 

For  quick,  dependable  repairs 
on  factory  belts— it  has  great 
strength,  flexibility  and  dura- 
bility. 


Animal  and  Fish  Glue  Blends 

Absolutely  the  right  kind  of  a  glue  for  every  purpose. 
Give  us  your  glue  problems  and  we  will  work  out  exactly 
the  right  glue  for  you  to  get  most  effective  results.  We 
have  the  most  efficient  glue  laboratory  in  the  world. 


Tempering  Oils 

We  have  a  remarkably  fine 
line  of  tempering  oils  of  which 
we  would  like  to  give  you 
fuller  particulars. 


Write  to  Our  Manufacturers'  Department  for  information  about  these  products 
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That 
Cat's  Paw  Plug  , 


COLLIER'S,   THE  NATIONAI 

Put  Your 
Foot  Right  Down 

It  won't  slip — even 
on  wet  sidewalks  or 
the  smoothest  floor. 
That  Cat's  Paw 
Friction  Plug  Holds. 
And  notice,  too,  that 
it  is  near  the  back  of 
the  heel,  where  the 
hardest  wear  comes. 


WEEKLY 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Put  You  On  A  Sure  Footing 

No  holes  to  carry  mud  or  dirt. 
Extra  quality  rubber  gives  resiliency 
and  lightness,  lends  energy  to  your  step. 

They  walk  easier  and  last  longer 
than  other  kinds,  but  cost  no  more. 

They  Never  "Skid 

Ask   your  shoe  dealer  to  put 
Cat's  Paw  Heels  on 
all  your  shoes.  Black 
or  Tan.    The  name  is 
easy  to  remember. 


50c  Attached. 
At  All  Dealers. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  DEALER 

It  pays  to  give  the  public  what  they  want.  The  majority  want 
Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels.  Urderfroni  your  jobber  today. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1 05  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Goes  April  and  On 
Goes  B.  V.  D. 

FF  goes  tight  fitting,  full 
length,  knit  underwear 
that  cramps  your  body 

and  clogs  your  pores ! 
On  goes  loose  fitting, 
soft  draping  B.  V.  D. 
that  cools  and  comforts 
your  skin ! 

Don't  take  any  "Summer 
Underwear"  or  any  "Ath- 
letic Underwear."  Accept 
only  B.  V.  D.  and  reject  all 
others.  On  every  B.  V.  D. 
Undergarment    is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B  V  D. 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 
and  Foreisn  Countries,) 

You  can't  go  amiss,  if  you 
seek  and  find  this  label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers.  50c,  75c.. 
$1.00  and  SI. 50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  1).  Union  Suits  <Pat. 
U.  S.  A.  4-30-07.)  $1.00. 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  the  suit. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York 

London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


was  a  clever  woman,  but  she  never  did 
anything  more,  after  she  left  me,  than  she 
had  clone  already  on  my  stage." 

DALY  AND  ADA  REHAN 

DALY  rendered  many,  various,  and  im- 
portant services  to  the  theatre  of  his 
time,  but  his  recognition  and  development 
of  the  genius  of  Ada  Rehan  was  the  most  • 
valuable  of  them  all.  A  large  volume 
would  hardly  contain  the  complete  story 
of  her  career.  Tn  Ada  Rehan  the  stage 
was  •illumined  and  graced  by  an  actress 
who  not  only  preserved  but  bettered  the 
brilliant  traditions  of  Peg  Woffmgton  and 
Dora  Jordan.  Her  rich,  healthful,  refined 
beauty,  her  imposing  stature,  her  Celtic 
sparkle  of  mischievous  piquancy,  her  deep 
feeling,  her  round,  full,  clear,  caressing 
voice,  her  supple  freedom  of  movement, 
the  expressive  play  of  her  features,  and 
the  delightful  variety  and  vivacity  of  her 
action — who  that  ever  appreciated  could 
ever  forget  them?  She  raised  the  char- 
acter of  Shakespeare's  Shrew  from  the 
level  of  turbulent  farce,  and  made  it  a 
credible,  consistent,  continuously  interest- 
ing, and  ultimately  sympathetic  image  of 
human  nature.  She  was  the  best  Rosalind 
ever  seen  in  our  time,  or,  as  far  as  exten- 
sive reading  on  the  subject  enables  me  to 
judge,  ever  seen  since  "As  You  Like  It" 
was  written,  and  I  confidently  believe  that, 
within  her  special  field — of  archness,  rail- 
lery, sentiment,  coquetry,  and  noble, 
womanlike  feeling — she  has  seldom  been 
equaled  and  never  excelled.  She  tri- 
umphed not  only  by  reason  of  what  she  did 
but  by  reason  of  what  she  was — a  woman 
in  whom  great  goodness  of  heart  was  re- 
inforced by  purity  and  strength  of  mind. 
Under  any  circumstances,  thus  inspired, 
she  would  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
dramatic  vocation,  but  she  would  not  have 
gained  so  much  success  or  gained  it  so 
soon  if  she  had  not  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Augustin  Daly,  and  if  he  had  not 
devoted  himself  to  her  training  and  ad- 
vancement. 

When,  in  reminiscent  mood,  I  muse  on 
the  brilliant  career  of  Ada  Rehan.  as 
known  to  me,  the  character  of  the  woman 
seems  even  more  interesting  than  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  actress.  She  was  a 
creature  of  simplicity  and  truth — intrin- 
sically sincere,  modest,  and  humble. 
Buoyant  glee,  a  dominant  attribute  of  her 
acting,  was  equally  characteristic  of  her 
conduct  in  private  life,  and  no  stress  of 
care  and  trouble — from  which  she  has  not 
been  exempt — could  dash  her  spirits  or 
deaden  her  sensibility.  She  was  ever  a 
passionate  lover*  of  the  beautiful,  alike  in 
nature  and  art,  and  she  could  discern  and 
cordially  admire  the  beauty  of  other 
women — a  happiness  not  usual  with  her 
sex.  She  was  intrinsically  guileless  and 
noble;  generous  and  grateful;  never  for- 
getting kindness,  and  never  speaking  ill  of 
anybody.  Of  all  my  friends  among  the 
players  she  is  the  last  of  the  old  order, 
but  when  we  meet,  as  sometimes  we  do,  I 
find  her  still  the  same  gentle,  merry, 
hopeful,  sympathetic  creature  whom  first 
I  knew  as  a  young  and  ardent  girl,  with 
ail  her  life  before  her. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  ADA  REHAN 

ADA  REHAN  was  not  associated  with 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Her  advent 
on  Daly's  stage  did  not  occur  until  after  he 
had  ceased  to  manage  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  had  returned  from  his  temporary 
period  of  rest  and  observation  in  Europe. 
Miss  Rehan  (who  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion while  playing  Bianca,  in  Garrick's 
version  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
in  Albany)  acted  under  his  management 
in  the  spring  of  1879  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  as  Mary  Standish,  in  his  play  of 
"Pique,"  and  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  as 
Big  Clemence,  and  also,  later,  as  Virginie, 
in  his  version  of  Emile  Zola  s  "L'Assom- 
moir"  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  opened  Daly's 
Theatre,  producing  the  comedy  of  "Love's 
Young  Dream,"  in  which  she  acted  Nelly 
Beers,  that  she  entered  on  the  career 
which  since  has  given  such  abounding 
evidence  of  dramatic  genius,  and  so  much 
exalted  and  refined  pleasure  to  the  public, 
both  European  and  American. 

"1  sketch  him  in  the  character." 

 CORIOLANUS. 

In  character  Daly  was  self-centered. 
Toward  the  world  his  demeanor,  ordi- 
narily, was  austere.  He  believed  in  him- 
self. He  possessed  extraordinary  power 
of  will  and  an  amazing  capability  of  en- 
durance. Under  all  circumstances  he  de- 
cided promptly  and  acted  instantly.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  take  risks.  He  neither 
boasted  in  prosperity  nor  complained  in 
adversity.  He  never  broke  faith  with  the 
public.    He  never  asked  indulgence  and 


he  never  complained  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  him  or  his  ventures.  He 
kept  his  troubles  to  himself.  Even  when 
heart-broken  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
two  young  sons — who  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other — he,  outwardly,  main- 
tained his  iron  composure,  kept  his  thea- 
tre open,  and  attended  to  his  business  in  it 
without  deviation  from  customary  routine. 
He  was  appreciative  of  friendship  and 
glad  to  possess  it,  hut  he  did  not  seek  it. 
He  was  not  solicitous  of  propitiating 
anybody.  He  did  not  depend  on  other 
persons ;  he  depended  on  himself.  He 
was  mindful  of  the  past  and  willing  to 
profit  by  its  teaching,  but  he  lived  in  the 
present  and  looked  toward  the  future.  He 
was  a  genial  host,  but  I  never  knew  him 
to  be  tranquil  or  to  impart  tranquillity. 
He  stimulated  action.  His  mind  was  con- 
tinuously concentrated  on  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life.  He  thought  quickly,  acted 
quickly,  moved  quickly.  I  walked  with 
him  one  day  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Canongate  in  Edinburgh — a  favorite 
street  with  me,  and  one  with  which  I  had 
long  before  made  myself  familiar-  and.  at 
his  request,  pointed  out  to  him  its  notable 
features  of  antiquity  and  association.  He 
saw  each  and  every  one,  but  he  never 
lingered.  The  walk  was  ended  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  I  took  similar  walks 
with  him  in  London,  a  city  well  knowij 
to  him,  hut  there  also  he  moved  in  a  flash 
of  expedition.  It  was  not  that  he  lacked 
appreciation  of  what  he  saw ;  it  was  that 
his  temperament  was  restless  and  his  am- 
bitious purposes  and  plans  never  remote 
from  attention.  His  quiet  hours,  I  con- 
jecture, were  those  which  he  devoted  to 
religion.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  strict  ob- 
server of  its  ordinances. 

daly's  irascible  temper 

NOTWITHSTANDING  his  intrinsic 
amiability  (which  had  been  consider- 
ably strained  by  ingratitude  and  dispar- 
agement), Daly  was  a  man  of  irascible 
temper — a  defect  which  he  earnestly  strove 
to  repair.  "It  is  a  serious  weakness,"  he  said 
to  me.  and  then  added  :  "Some  time  ago  a 
swindling  workman  sent  me  an  unjust  bill, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  refused  to  pay. 
He  has  annoyed  me  much.  To-day  I 
met  him  in  Sixth  Avenue,  where  a  new 
building  is  going  up.  'Are  you  going  to 
pay  me  that  money?'  he  demanded.  His 
insolence  infuriated  me  so  that  I  snatched 
up  a  piece  of  scantling,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  he  ran  before  I  could  strike.  I 
might  have  killed  him." 

As  a  stage  manager  Daly's  chief,  if 
not  his  only,  fault  was  a  practice  of  ex- 
cessive interference  with  his  actors.  His 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  dra- 
matic art,  indeed,  was  ample  and  minute, 
and  he  possessed  an  unerring  perception 
of  dramatic  effect,  so  that  his  insistence 
on  his  own  way  was  measurably  justified. 
To  inexperienced  performers  his  train- 
ing was  exceedingly  serviceable,  and  he 
could,  and  often  did,  make  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  even  the  most  experienced  and 
capable  of  actors :  but  sometimes  he 
marred  individual  performances  by  check- 
ing spontaneity  and  suppressing  originality, 
and  sometimes  also  he  wrought  injustice 
by  arbitrary  forbiddance  of  the  right  and 
proper  exaltation  of  a  character.  His 
company  was  subservient  to  rigorous  dis- 
cipline, and  it  presented  an  admirable 
model  of  concurrent  acting,  but  fre- 
quently it  worked  under  a  painful  nervous 
tension,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  injurious,  at  least  to  some  individ- 
uals. Few  of  his  company  were  truly 
friendly  to  him,  but  every  member  of  it, 
possessed  *of  judgment  and  knowledge, 
admired  and  respected  him. 

He  watched  his  company  with  the 
vigilance  of  a  hawk,  both  in  the  theatre 
and  out  of  it.  He  specially  disliked  the 
vulgar  and  odious  habit,  indulged  in  by 
some  actors,  of  making  Broadway  a 
lounging  place  in  which  to  pose  and  ex- 
hibit themselves  and  to  gossip.  He  de- 
tested those  supersensitive  creatures  of 
"feeling"  (almost  invariably  incompetent 
to  act),  who  cannot  properly  attend  to 
their  business  at  rehearsal.  "Don't  tell 
me  you'll  be  'all  right  at  night !'  "  I  once 
heard  him  exclaim — to  an  actor  on  his 
stage:  "If  there's  anything  I  hate,  it's 
that !  If  you're  ever  going  to  be  'all  right 
you  can  be  'all  right'  ntw!"  One  maxim, 
of  which  he  warmly  approved,  he  caused 
to  be  printed  and  displayed  in  various 
parts  of  his  theatre,  behind  the  scenes, 
where,  probably,  the  admonition  in  it  did 
good  service :  "A  sure  way  to  success- 
mind  your  business.  A  sure  way  to  hap- 
piness— mind  your  oiun  business."  He 
was  an  insistent,  merciless  worker.  He 
(Concluded  on  page  31) 
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The  Meaning  of  "Balanced  Construction" 
in  the  Light-Weight  Fact-Backed  Franklin  Car 


Franklin  Big  Six  "38,"  a  commodious,  fl?  ^  /-v 

luxurious  5-passenger  car  \\)  ^/  \J\J\J 


FRANKLIN  "Balanced  Construction"  is  the  practical  application  of  a  well-grounded,  well-proven 
mechanical  principle — less  weight  means  less  cost.  It  provides  for  trimming  down  overweight 
in  every  part;  for  measuring  the  capacity  and  strain  of  every  part;  and  in  correlating  size,  weight 
and  capacity  to  meet  the  strain.    The  result  is  the  modern  motor  prodigy — 


A  Light-weight  Car  with  Heavy-weight  Ability ! 


Advantages  of  Franklin  Balanced  Construction 

( 1 )  By  securing  maximum  strength  in  every  part  without  excess  weight 
and  bulk,  we  are  enabled  to  build  a  car  that  totals  from  1000  to  1200 
pounds  lighter  than  other  cars  of  same  power  and  speed. 

(2)  A  lighter  car  in  which  nothing  of  strength  or  efficiency  has  been 
sacrificed  means  a  lighter  up-keep  cost — less  load  to  carry,  therefore 
fewer  tires  to  buy ;  fully  1 00  per  cent,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
(and  gasoline  cost  at  the  present  market  price  is  an  item  seriously  to  be 
considered). 

(3)  Less  weight — and  all  weight  properly  apportioned — means  a  safer 
car;  a  car  less  difficult  to  handle — a  car  in  which,  without  undue  fatigue, 
you  can  travel  300  miles  per  day,  when  in  heavier  cars  of  this  same 
class  1 00  miles  would  tire  you. 

Tire  Cost — the  Bane  of  Motoring 

Few  automobilists  know  how  much  they  spend  for  tires.  Or  what  their 
tire  cost  per  mile  is.  They  should  know.  Every  tire  maker  knows. 
Most  automobile  manufacturers  know,  too.  But,  as  a  rule,  automobile 
manufacturers  don't  say  very  much  about  tires. 

Proper  tire  equipment  is  really  an  engineering  problem  and  we  have 
worked  it  out  on  a  scientific  basis.  A  leading  car  of  fine  reputation, 
weighing  4450  pounds,  has  the  same  size  of  tires  that  we  put  on  a  car 
weighing  3350  pounds.    The  result  is  obvious. 

Tire  makers  usually  guarantee  3500  miles  of  service.  Franklin  owners 
say  an  average  of  1 0,000  miles  is  common.  1  2,000  miles  is  not  in- 
frequent. And  there  are  cases  on  record  of  Franklin  owners  who  have 
got  more  than  1 5,000  miles  out  of  a  set  of  tires ! 


8000  Miles  is  the  Franklin  Average 

However,  take  8000  miles  as  the  average.  That  is  4500  miles  more 
than  the  guarantee.     Velvet !     Every  bit  of  it. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  Franklin's  wonderful  showing  ?  Light 
weight!  Balanced  construction!  Right-sized  tires!  Right  spring  throw! 
Wood  sills  that  soften  the  "hammer,  hammer,  hammer  of  the  hard  high- 
way."   The  biggest  factor,  of  course,  is  light  weight. 

Franklin  owners  have  infinitely  less  tire  trouble,  immeasurably  less  tire 
expense  than  owners  of  other  cars.  98  per  cent,  of  Franklin  cars  don't 
carry  extra  tires.    Why  should  they? 

The  Franklin  is  direct  air-cooled 

We  have  completely  and  forever  put  by  all  necessity  of  even  considering 
a  water-cooling  system.  Listen!  Not  a  man  who  owns  a  Franklin 
car  today  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  cooling  system.  So  perfect  and 
simple  is  direct  air-cooling  he  does  not  have  to  think  about  it,  fill  it  up 
nor  oil  it.  Leaks  and  boiling  water,  freezing  water  in  winter,  rust-outs, 
clogged  circulation,  these  are  some  of  the  other  troubles  avoided.  If  you 
would  like  more  Franklin  reasons,  ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalogue. 


The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"  $3600 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30"   2900 

Franklin  Four  "25"   2000 

Franklin  "18"  Runabout  1650 

All  Franklin  6-cylinder  cars  are  equipped  with  the  Entz  Electric  Starting 
and  Lighting  System. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company 


21  Franklin  Square     Syracuse  N  Y 
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RELENTLESS  FRICTION 

How  it  ruins  automobile  motors.    How  the 
remedy  must  be  determined. 


WITHOUT  lubrication 
your  car  could  run  only 
about  20  to  30  times  its  own 
length. 

Friction  would  then  stop 
the  power. 

As  oil  saves  power,  it  fol- 
lows that  one  oil  will  save 
more  power  than  another. 

An  important  question  is : 

What  oil  will  eliminate  the 
most  destructive  friction  in  your 
motor  ? 

Motors  differ.  Different 
cars  demand  different  oils. 

Only  oil  of  the  very  highest 
lubricating  qualities  can  prop- 
erly protect  the  moving  parts. 

Only  oil  whose  ''body,"  or 
thickness,  is  suited  to  your  feed 
system  can  properly  reach  the 
friction  points. 

With  such  an  oil,  practi- 
cally your  only  friction  is 
the  friction  of  oil  against 
metal. 

You  will  find  this  grade  of 
oil  indicated,  opposite  your 
car,  in  the  chart  printed  in 
part  on  this  page. 

The  recommendations  in 
the  chart  were  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  motor-analysis 
of  the  cars  named.  The  oil's 
efficiency  has  been  further 
proven-out  by  practical  dem- 
onstrations. 

If  you  use  an  oil  of  less  correct  "body,"  or 
of  lo-iver  lubricating  efficiency  your  motor 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

Some  of  the  consequences  are  pointed  out 
below. 


Carbon  deposit  (excepting  that  due  to 
faulty  carburetion  and  gasoline  combustion) 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
lubricating  oil.  Quite  as  often  the  fault  lies 
with  the  oil's  "body." 

In  some  motors,  a  light-bodied  oil  will 
work  too  freely  past  the  piston  rings,  into 
the  combustion  chamber.  Lubricating  oil 
itself  is  a  hydro-carbon  product.  Carbon 
can  never  be  wholly  filtered  out.  W  hen 
the  oil  works  freely  into  the  closed  com- 
bustion chamber  carbon  deposit  is  bound 
to  occur. 

An  unnecessary  quantity  of  the  oil  is 
consumed.  Ignition  trouble,  and  in  time, 
"knocking"  of  the  motor  results. 


Another  common  result  of  faulty  lubnca- 
tion  is  scored  cylinder  walls. 

The  scoring  is  generally  caused  by  the 
oil's  low  lubricating  quality. 


Or  it  may  be  caused  by  too-light  a 
"body."  In  that  case  the  oil  fails  to  carry- 
through  to  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke. 

The  piston  rings  then  rub  directly  against 
the  walls.  In  time  they  break.  Scoring 
and  scratching  of  the  cylinders  will  result. 
Hissino  of  the  motor  follows. 


A  third  result  of  wrong  "body"  or  low 
lubricating  quality  is  worn  wrist-pins. 
This  trouble  causes  a  dull,  metallic  knock. 
In  extreme  cases  the  wrist-pins  break. 


A  fourth  result  is  worn  connecting 
rod  or  main  bearings.  The  unnecessary 
wear  is  caused  either  by  the  low  lubricating 
quality  of  the  oil,  or  by  an  oil  whose  "body" 
is  unadapted  to  the  fit  of  the  bearings. 

The  bearings  in  different  motors  differ 
widely.  For  proper  lubrication  they  re- 
quire oils  of  different  "body." 


A  fifth  common  result  is  loss  of 
compression  and  escape  of  the  ex- 
plosion. 

The  oil's  actual  lubricating  quality 
plays  no  part  in  this  loss.  The  escape 
is  attributable  wholly  to  the  oil's  incorrect 
"body. " 

With  certain  types  of  piston  rings  a 
light- bodied  oil  forms  too-thin  a  film 
around  the  ring.  Loss  of  compression, 
escaping  explosion,  and  reduced  power 
result. 

There  is  no  plain  symptom  by  which 
this  escape  can  be  discovered — other  than 
the  lessened  power  of  the  motor. 


"  I  "'O  avoid  these  troubles  you  must  use  an 
■*■  oil  of  the  highest  lubricating  quality, 
and  of  correct  "body." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  determine  the 
correct  "body."  That  is,  to  carefully  ana- 
lyze the  construction  of  the  motor. 

Any  less-thorough  method  can  only  be  a 
hazardous  guess. 

To  meet  this  problem,  each  season  we 
carefully  analyze  the  motor-construction  of 
every  make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  determine  the  correct  oil  for 
each  car. 

The  results  of  these  conclusions  are  com- 
piled in  a  lubricating  chart  —  printed  in 
part  on  this  page.  This  chart  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
your  car. 

The  efficiency  of  the  roils  recommended 
has  been  thoroughly  dejwonstrated  in  prac- 
tical use. 

In  sheer  lubricating  quality  they  stand 
alone. 

Oil  of  the  quality  and  "body"  recom- 
mended is  an  absolutely  necessary  step 
toward: 

(1)  The  greatest  horse-power  efficiency. 

(2)  The  smoothest  operation. 

(3)  The  fewest  repair  troubles. 

(4)  The  lowest  operating  cost  per  mile. 

(5)  The  longest  life  to  your  motor. 

(6)  The  greatest  second-hand  value. 


WE  have  here  discussed  lubrication 
with  considerable  assurance.  You 
may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  basis 
for  this  certainty. 

We  will  speak  plainly.  Lubrication  with 
us  is  both  a  business  and  a  profession. 

Throughout  fhe  world  the  lubricating 
counsel  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  is 
sought  by  engineers  who  must  meet  the 
most  rigid  efficiency  standards. 

We  are  depended  upon  to  determine  the 
lubricating  requirements  and  to  supply  the 
oils  that  meet  them. 

Our  clientele  includes  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing plants — located  in  practically  every 
civilized  country. 

We  supply  the  floating  armament  of  the 
vuorld's  leading  naval  povuers. 

We  supply  practically  all  of  the  ocean 
greyhounds. 


—  ^^^^ 
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A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Mobiloil 


The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  refined  and  filtered 
to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable  garages,  auto  supply  stores  and 
others  who  supply  lubricants. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
New  York  Boston         Detroit        Chicago       Philadelphia  Indianapolis 

29Broadway  49  Federal  St.  Ford  Bldg.  Fisher  Bldg.  4ili& Chestnut  Sis.      Indiana  Py  thian  BIdg 

Distributing  -warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  ivorld. 


We  supply  the  aeroplane  fleets  of  the  lead- 
ing military  powers. 

Outside  of  the  home  field  vje  supply  over 
seventy  foreign  automobile  manufacturers. 


o 


UR  chart  of  recommendations  repre- 
sents our  professional  advice. 

If  you  use  an  oil  of  less-correct  ''body*'  or 
of  lower  lubricating  quality  than  that  recom- 
mended, unnecessary  friction,  unnecessary 
carbon  deposit,  loss  of  power,  and  ultimate 
serious  damage  must  result. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full  bar- 
rel, half-barrel  or  a  sealed  five-gallon,  or 
one-gallon  can.  Make  certain  that  the 
name  and  our  red  Gargoyle  appear  on  the 
container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete  chart 
and  points  on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indie 
tfradc  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  example:  "A1 
"Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all 
electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  cover  both 
picture  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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habitually  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  he 
was  in  the  theatre  at  eight,  and  except 
for  an  hour  at  noon,  which  he  passed  at 
home,  he  remained  there  till  midnight. 
He  sometimes  worked  all  night  with  his 
pen,  at  such  times  drinking  cold  tea  as 
a  stimulant.  His  favorite  wine  was 
sherry,  but  he  drank  very  little,  at  any 
time,  and  he  never  used  tobacco. 

Daly's  personal  peculiarities  were  many 
and  striking.  He  was  unusually  tall, 
but  he  sacrificed  some  of  the  appear- 
ance of  height  by  reason  of  a  habitual 
stoop.  His  limbs  were  long  and  thin.  He 
customarily  dressed  in  black  clothes,  and 
like  many  old-time  Southerners  (he 
was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  of 
Irish  extraction,  born  July  20,  1838),  he 
wore  high-heeled  boots,  the  tops  of  which 
extended  up,  under  his  trouser  legs,  al- 
most to  the  knees.  He  was  exceedingly 
nervous,  and  when  seated,  at  rehearsal, 
he  had  a  trick  of  twining  one  leg  around 
the  other  and  then,  unknowingly,  of 
working  one  boot  half  off.  When  in  that 
position,  if  anything  occurred,  in  the 
business  of  the  scene,  which  he  desired 
to  alter,  he  would  attempt  <■■>  rise  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  pedal  entanglement, 
would  violently  propel  himself  through 
the  air  like  a  corkscrew  spring,  unwind- 
ing— to  the  great,  if  secret,  joy  of  the 
assembled  company. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN  AUTOCRAT 

TJIS  eyes  were  extraordinarily  beautiful 
— blue-gray  in  color,  large,  with  long 
and  dark,  characteristically  Irish  lashes. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  expressive  of 
intellect.  His  voice  was  musical  and  strong, 
but,  ordinarily,  it  was  imperious.  In  expos- 
tulatory  speaking  he  had  a  trick  of  swing- 
ing one  clenched  hand  from  the  level  of 
his  chest,  sidewise,  down,  and  backward 
to  arm's  length,  drooping  his  jaw  and 
uttering  his  words  with  a  sort  of  drawl. 
In  social  conversation  he  spoke  simply 
and  earnestly,  but  h-  was  not  a  talker. 
He  was  an  excellent  reader.  When  he 
read  a  play  to  his  company — as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  managerial  career  he 


did,  in  the  case  of  almost  every  play  he 
produced— he  elucidated  the  full  meaning 
of  the  text,  made  every  character  visible 
and  comprehensible,  and  indicated  the 
stage  business  suitable  to  each  person  and 
scene.  Before  a  public  audience  he  was 
constrained.  He  could  not  deliver  public 
speeches,  and  when  called  before  the  cur- 
tain he  contented  himself  with  a  few  mur- 
mured words  and  a  bow. 

AT  THE  FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN 

TN  latter  years  Daly  had  begun  to  feel 
the  loneliness  that  settles  on  the  mind 
as  friends  die,  and  things  change,  and  the 
long  familiar  environment  drifts  away, 
and  the  new  age  comes  on.  His  active 
career  had  extended  over  nearly  thirty 
years,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  person  remains 
a  much  longer  time  than  that  conspicu- 
ously in  the  public  eye.  "My  audience,'' 
he  said  to  me,  toward  the  last,  "seems  to 
be  different  from  what  it  was.  The  peo- 
ple are  new.  I  am  growing  weary  of  try- 
ing to  please  them."  And  then  he  spoke 
of  plans,  of,  rather,  dreams,  we  had 
sometimes  entertained,  of  going  abroad 
and  settling  in  some  quiet  nook  in  rural 
England.  I  suppose  he  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  failing  health  and  flagging 
energy.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  retire.  He 
certainly  did  not  expect  the  end,  which 
came  so  suddenly.  Death  took  him  by 
surprise.  He  had  not  completed  his  sixty- 
first  year  when  he  passed  away.  He  was 
a  rare  personality,  the  representative  and 
greatest  theatrical  manager  America  has 
produced.  He  was  not  generally  and 
rightly  recognized  in  life,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived nothing  like  justice  since  his 
death.  He  could  be  irresistibly  charm- 
ing when  he  chose  to  be  so— blithe,  gentle, 
affectionate— but  toward  most  persons  he 
chose  to  be  frigid. 

I  remember  him  as  genial,  confiding, 
kind,  outspoken,  and  sincere;  and,  more 
and  more,  as  the  years  pass  away,  I  see 
how  great  he  was  ii.  his  vocation,  and 
what  a  calamity  the  loss  of  him  was  for 
the  American  stage. 


A  Partnership  in  Fires 


[  Continued  from  page  9) 


these  are  but  incidental  fires.  When  it 
comes  to  the  fires  which  the  public  ad- 
juster is  arranging  from  the  beginning — 
his  is  faced  at  once  by  a  quandary.  Very 
rarely  can  he  obtain  the  policies  himself  ; 
and  to  do  so  would  in  general  link  him 
altogether  too  closely  to  the  fire.  This 
is  where  the  broker  is  needed.  He,  as  I 
have  explained  many  times  already,  has 
the  power  to  force  almost  any  and  every 
class  of  business  upon  the  companies.  He 
procures  the  policies. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  brokers  re- 
:ently  indicted  in  Chicago  is  said  to  be  a 
arge  stockholder  in  the  brokerage  concern 
■vhich  procured  the  insurance  policies  for 
lis  biggest  jobs.  Robert  Rubin,  the  ad- 
uster  just  convicted  in  New  York,  worked 
hrough  a  chain  of  brokers. 

But  there  is  still  the  honest  man  who 
las  had  an  accidental  fire,  or  whose  store 
)r  loft  has  been  gutted  by  a  fire  set  by 
•ome  criminal  fellow  tenant.  Will  the 
lonest  man  who  has  so  suffered  go  with 
1  fake  fire  marshal  and  sign  contracts  at 
nidnight? 

He  will  not.  He  lets  his  visitors  know 
hat  he  goes  with  all  insurance  questions 

0  his  insurance  broker. 

And  well  does  the  broker  know  it !  The 
>roker  is  waiting  for  his  visit  next 
norning. 

"At  first,"  to  quote  Public  Adjuster 
rhrasher  Hall  again,  "your  broker— the 
ly  old  fox ! — is  undecided  whether  you 
lad  better  employ  an  adjuster  or  not. 
5Ut  if  he  concludes  you  need  one,  he 
:nows  a  very  responsible  man  in  the  busi- 
iess  that  he  will  recommend.  And  that 
responsible  adjuster'  will  be  recommended 
n  due  time !" 

That  is,  the  honest  fire  sufferer,  whose 
re  has  often  been  to  him  the  greatest  of 
uman  calamities  this  side  of  death  it- 
elf,  goes  to  his  insurance  broker,  as  to 

friend  and  counselor,  for  advice.  What 
elp  he  needs  could  in  general  be  given 
im  by  the  broker  himself  in  half 
our.  And  what  the  broker  does— v 
nowing  that  his  advice  will  be  taken 
nd  with  never  a  word  as  to  his  own  huge 
ske-off  on  the  transaction— is  to  turn 
is  client  over  to  an  individual  who  will 

1  almost  every  case,  either  take  the  last 
enny  out  of  him,  or  seek  to  turn  him 


an 
veil 


into  a  third  partner  in  this  business  of 
making  crooked  profits  from  fires. 

$30,000  A  YEAR  FROM  FIRES 

ACCORDING  to  William  M.  Bament, 
*  x  the  head  of  the  loss  department  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company,  almost  all 
losses  of  any  account  pass  through  the 
hands  of  some  public  adjuster,  reputable 
or  disreputable.  Remember,  too,  that  only 
in  the  most  exceptional  fires  is  any  public 
adjuster  really  needed.  And  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  there  is  "the  divvy." 

There  are  numbers  of  brokers,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bament,  who  are  making  more 
money  from  fires  than  from  writing  insur- 
ance. Some  are  making  more  than  $30,- 
000  from  fires.  According  to  another  well- 
known  "loss  man,"  there  are  New  York 
brokers  who  say  they  could  not,  now, 
run  their  offices  without  such  dividends. 

To  quote  a  broker  himself :  "Very  little 
business  would  be  done  by  many  brokers 
and  insurance  agents  if  it  were  only  the 
commission  on  the  policy  which  they 
were  working  for.  It  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  expected  fire  loss  that  these  agents 
want;  and  if  fires  do  not  result,  in  a  fair 
number  of  instances,  business  is  con- 
sidered very  poor." 

REPUTABLE  VS.  DISREPUTABLE 

r~pHE  more  outwardly  reputable  the 
A  broker,  the  greater  his  value  to  the 
public  adjuster,  for  such  a  broker  can 
deliver  a  larger  and  a  better  run  of  busi- 
ness. And  again,  well  does  the  outwardly 
reputable  broker  know  it. 

"Occasionally,"  says  the  Losses  and  Ad- 
justments Report  of  igio,  "a,  public  ad- 
juster whose  general  run  of  business  is 
notoriously  bad  forms  a  partial  alliance 
with  a  few  brokers  of  high  repute;  and, 
as  these  brokers  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  man's  record,  it  is  a  natural  in- 
ference that  extra  inducements  have  been 
offered  in  such  cases." 

When  the  broker  is' thoroughly  disrep- 
utable, there  is  no  length  to  which  he 
will  not  go.  "There  is,"  says  the  1913 
Report  on  Incendiarism  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department,  "a  fairly  well  authen- 
ticated story  of  an  insurance  agent  work- 
ing in  a  certain  district  of  the  city  who,  in 
delivering  his  fire  insurance  policies  to 'his 


Perfect  Lighting 
Convenience 


Without  Sacrificing 


I  Safety— Reliability—Economy  t 


I       The  Prest-O-Liter,  or  any 

=  other  good  automatic  lighter, 

I  makes  gas  lighting  superbly 

E  convenient.      From  the 

I  driver's  seat,  you  can  light 

|f  or  extinguish  any  or  all  the 

I  lamps.     The  flow  of  gas  is 

j§  automatically  regulated  by  a 

I  reducing  valve   to  produce 

I  exactly   the   proper  heighth 

=  of  flame  at  all  times. 

i|  But  should  the  automatic 
I   lighter  ever  fail — you  have 

I  temporarily  lost  only  its  con- 

j|  venience;  you  are  not  left  in 

1  the  dark. 

I       Open  the  lamps — strike  a 

I  match  —  and  you  still  have 

=  perfect  light. 

§  Any  lighting  system  that 
=  is  merely  convenient,  with- 
=  out  being  dependable,  de- 
ll i-  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car— insist  on  gas 
^  lighting.  Self-starter  convenience  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  the  crank 
=  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  important  that  lighting  convenience  be 
==  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  match  to  insure  light  in  emergencies.  Al- 
=  most  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  and 
=  a"  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  new  car  is  now  equipped 
s  with  Prest-O-Lite,  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations  can  install 
5  an  automatic  lighter  at  small  expense. 

=        By  a11  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the 

S  vital  facts  on  automobile  lighting.    The  coupon  attached  will  bring 

=  you  a  free  book  on  this  subject  by  return  mail.    Send  for  it  NOW 

3  and  know  the  facts. 

s  TTia  Pr^cf  O  I  if  a  Cn.     284  E  South  Street 

I    1  HC  1  I  CM"  W-Lilie   \,0.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Ej  Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 


tracts  from  the  value  of  the 
car,  and  exposes  you  and 
your  family  to  serious  risk. 

Prest-O-Lite  is  not  merely 
as  good  a  light  as  any — it  is 
absolutely  the  best  practical 
road  light  you  can  get. 

In  Prest-O-Lite,  you  have 
a  system  that  everybody  un- 
derstands; that'has  no  serious 
troubles  or  repairs;  that  never 
keeps  you  waiting  for  a  fac- 
tory expert  to  come  and  re- 
store its  usefulness. 

And  it  costs  less  to  operate 
and  maintain  than  any  other 
efficient  lighting  system. 
Just  one  repair  bill  on  any 
complicated,  delicate  sys- 
tem might  easily  cost  more 
than  years  of  Prest-O-Lite 
service. 


Manitoba. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


A  Pittsburgh  Visible  at  J65  means  one-third 
saved  on  the  ordinary  priced  machine.  No 
salesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-office  ex- 
pense and  low  overhead  expense  make  pos- 
sible this  exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative 
sales  plan  will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you 
can  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  own 
this  typewriter.    Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 


Has  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  kev- 
board  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Back  spacer. 
Tabulator.  Two-color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch 
action.    Absolute  alignment. 


Quick 

Universal  keyboard. 


PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  52,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Private  Wategupply  Plants 


*nT  SCND  rOH  CATALOG  p  HAND  OR 

*!"  KEVANEE  VATER  SUPPLY  CO  .  powir 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANtE.ILL.  CHICACO 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  and  guarauiee  success.   Only  Held  not 

overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequalled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorougli. 
Easy  terma.     Write  for  larpe  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Department  103  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  ils  Kind" 
"Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School" 
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500  Shaves  Guaranteed 

From  12  Blades 

'  I  VHIS  razor  is  easily  guaranteed,  because  the 
self-contained  automatic  stropping  feature 
makes  the  stropping  so  simple,  handy  and  efficient 
that  you  just  naturally  cannot  resist  the  temptation 

to  use  it.  That's  the  story  of  the  Guarantee  in  a  nutshell. 
The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  the  only  safety  razor  which 
enables  you  to  strop  the  blade  automatically,  shave,  and  then 
clean  the  razor  without  removing  the  blade  from  the  holder. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans,  Without  Removing  Blade 


For  sale  by  good 
dealers  through- 
out the  world  on 
thirty  days'  free 
trial.  Price  $5.00. 
Fancy  traveling 
sets  $6.50  up.  Send 
for  catalog. 


READ  THIS: 

Should  you  not  get 
at  least  500  Head 
Bar  be r  shaves 
from  each  12 
AutoStrop 
blades,  return 
blades  to  us.  We 
will  send  new 
blades  to  cover 
the  shortage. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Box  17,  Station  F.  New  York.  Toronto.  London 

-^■AuiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiimiiiiiiiiii  nun  in  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiif^1^ 


We  Ship  On  Approval 

Prepay  Express  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non-skid",  puncture- 
proof    device    for  Automobiles, 
Commercial  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  judKe,  don't  take  anyone's 
word  for  it.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

Twin  Cities  to  Farso,  N.  Dak.,  1909. 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont.,  1911. 
New  York  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1911. 
Twin  Cities  to  Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 
to  learn   our  prices   and  guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  Detachable  Treads. 

Write  tothiy  /or  full  particulars 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 
3643  Brictson  Bldg.    Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


Fire 
Proof 


Garage 

►"Absolute  protection  against  Fire,  Weather. Thievesil 

I       i       Or        Fireproof  Port- 

ruden  oystem  abie  Buildings 

/Complete  buildings  in  beavy,  self-framing  metal 
'  sections.  Strong,  handsome,  "life-time"  buildings. 
Easily  erected  or  taken  down.  Proved  by  4  years 
successful  use  In  all  climetes—  in  all  countries.  , 

Write  for  catalog,  giving  name  and  model  number  of  ca 
Freight  paid  east  of  Rockies.    Immediate  shipments 

METAL  SHELTER  CO. 

j  5-41  Water  St.  ,St  Paul.  Minn 
702  Mclntyre  Bldg,, 
Winnipeg,  Can.. 


Wilnotif  an  equal  for 
Summer  Cott  ages. 
Boat  Houses,  Picture 
Shows,  Warehouses, 
Stores,  Camps,  Etc, 


S^ein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 

I^Why  not  learn  Why?" 


For  particular  men 

The  Stein-Bloch  dealer  in  your  city 
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customers,  always  slipped  a  match  under 
the  rubber  band  around  the  policy.  The 
suggestion  was  obvious."  It  is  credibly 
claimed  that  there  are  now  brokers  who 
will  not  procure  policies  for  certain  in- 
dividuals unless  they  will  guarantee  to 
have  a  fire.  George  Griitz,  the  New  York 
broker  mentioned  above,  had  procured  the 
policies  for  at  least  one  hundred  criminal 
fires. 

But  leave  the  criminal  broker  out  of  it 
altogether.  Simply  take  the  great  general 
average.  How  does  this  "partnership  in 
fire"  work  out? 

THE  PERFECT  FIRE  MACHINE 

THE  broker  protects  the  public  adjuster. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  shown 
how  complete  is  the  sway  of  the  broker 
over  the  insurance  company.  Through 
him  alone  can  the  big-city  business  come. 
And,  though  he  has  been  a  criminal  a 
hundred  times  over,  no  company  has  ever 
dared  to  prosecute  him.  How,  therefore, 
shall  it  venture  to  attack,  or  even  unduly 
impugn,  the  fire  claims  of  his  partner,  the 
public  adjuster,  the  contributor  of  half 
his  income? 

The  public  adjuster  protects  the  broker. 
The  broker  need  have  no  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  fire ;  and  rarely  has  he  any  such 
uncomfortable  information.  The  situa- 
tion is  merely  this : 

Every  month,  so  many  "rotten  risks"- — 
"skates,"  and  "tough  ones,"  and  "re- 
peaters"— come  to  him  for  insurance. 
Almost  all  of  them,  as  he  knows,  have 
had  fires  before ;  some  of  them  many 
fires.  There  is  every  probability  that, 
within  a  few  years,  most  of  them  will 
have  fires  again.  And  the  broker,  big  or 
little,  uses  all  the  compelling  power  of  his 
"preferred  business"  to  get  them  that  new 
insurance  which,  without  his  help,  might 
be  denied  them  all  their  lives.  Is  any  con- 
dition attached?  Only  the  tacit  one  that 
should  a  fire  occur,  the  loss  shall  of 
course  go  to  his  particular  public  adjuster. 
The  fire  occurs.  The  public'  adjuster  may 
have  guilty  knowledge  of  it.  But  he,  too, 
need  not  have ;  in  any  case  he  will  get 
the  loss  claim.  He  makes  it  profitable  to 
the  extent  of  so  many  hundreds,  or  so 
many  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  the 
broker  gets  his  half. 

Each  assists  and  protects  the  other. 
And  automatically,  like  the  two  sides  of 
a  shell,  between  them  they  protect  the 
criminal — who  is  thereby  enabled  to  go 
on  and  produce  always  larger  and  more 
profitable  fires. 

We  hear  of  dark  "arson  trust''  conspir- 
acies hatched  stealthily  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Levee  and  the  East  Side.  The  real 
arson  trust  is  meeting  every  minute  in  the 
front  offices  of  the  great  insurance  build- 
ings of  LaSalle  and  William  Streets. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  COMPANIES 

AND  now  what  of  the  attitude  of  our 
great  insurance  companies?  What 
action,  what  help  in  ending  this  thing, 
can  be  expected  from  them? 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  thing 
which  can  end  it — complete  and  unspar- 
ing exposure.  And  only  from  the  opened 
records  of  our  insurance  companies  can 
such  exposure  come. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  such  an  exposure  was  offered 
by  this  magazine.  It  was  offered  first  to 
certain  great  companies  individually. 

The  answering  plea  was  that  no  com- 
pany could  act  alone.  "They  [the 
brokers]  would  blacklist  us  in  a  minute," 
said  the  president  of  one  of  them. 

That  being  so,  they  were  then  offered 
the  opportunity  to  take  united  action. 
If  it  be  true  that  our  great  companies 
would,  unitedly,  prefer  to  do  half  the 
amount  of  business  at  honest  rates  rather 
than  continue  doing  their  present  huge 
business  at  rates  which  can  be  com- 
manded only  by  arson,  here  and  now  was 
a  chance  for  them  to  prove  it.  And,  as 
the  representative  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
I  began  to  go  from  one  insurance  com- 
mittee to  another. 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  is  Henry  W.  Eaton. 
I  was  not  able  to  see  him,  in  person.  But 
his  deputy  manager,  George  W.  Hoyt, 
"did  not  think  the  question  was  one  with 
which  it  was  within  his  province  to  deal." 
He  referred  me  to  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  Its  general  agent, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mallalieu,  "could  not  feel  that 
the  question  came  within  its  province.  It 
was  true  that  the  National  Board  pos- 
sessed a  Committee  on  Arson  and  In- 
cendiarism. But  it  was  not  a  committee 
which  could  take  action  in  such  a  case 
as  this."  He  referred  me  to  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Weed,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Losses  and  Adjustments. 


"It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Weed, 
"that  nine  public  adjusters  in  ten  are 
rascals.  But  we  mustn't  lean  too  heavy 
on  them,  you  know." 

I  was  next  referred  to  Mr.  Frank 
Lock  of  the  New  York  Board,  and  who, 
it  seemed,  was  looked  to  as  "the  spokes- 
man of  the  insurance  business." 

He  called  before  him  the  head  of  his 
own  loss  department,  and  asked  him  a 
series  of  solemn  and  searching  questions: 

Was  it  actually  a  fact  that  in  New  York 
the  public  adjuster  divided  his  earnings 
with  the  broker? 

This  undreamed-of  condition,  accord- 
ing to  that  loss  department  man,  did 
actually  and  in  very  fact  exist! 

But  could  it  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  general  practice? 

It  was  a  practice  which  his  informant 
feared  was  in  New  York  almost  uni- 
versal! 

Whereupon  I  was  referred  by  Mr.  Lock 
to   Mr.  Weed,   Mr.   Mallalieu,  and  .Mr. 

1  loyt. 

Why  tell  the  whole  miserable  story  of 
shuffling  and  evasion?  In  Chicago  the 
companies  plead  that  the  conditions  which 
there  have  existed  for  years  were  known 
to  former  State's  Attorney  John  E.  W. 
Wayman,  and  that  the  said  Wayman  is 
now  acting  as  counsel  for  many  of  those 
indicted  for  arson.  All  of  which  might 
be  true.  But  ten  lines  to  any  Chicago 
newspaper  would  have  been  enough. 
And  try  to  conceive  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  sharing  an  office  building 
with  a  known  and  notorious  green  goods 
man ! 

Some  of  the  worst  of  Chicago's  public 
adjusters  have  been  able  in  many  cases 
to  go  into  the  companies'  offices,  and, 
with  every  evidence  of  good  will,  procure 
insurance  policies. 

Some  have  been  employed  by  certain 
companies  as  appraisers. 

When,  a  short  time  before  his  arrest  for 
arson,  the  most  notorious  of  Chicago's  pub- 
lic adjusters  gave  one  of  his  champagne 
suppers,  men  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
panies, among  them  a  representative  of 
the  Western  Adjustment  and  Inspection 
Company,  the  official  Loss  Committee  of 
Chicago  insurance,  attended  it. 

At  the  recent  trial  of  Henry  G.  Free- 
man, for  years  one  of  New  York's  most 
notorious  public  adjusters,  six  insurance 
company  representatives  testified  to  his 
good  character,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  his  conviction.  There  were 
representatives  of  other  insurance  com- 
panies which  testified  as  strongly  against 
him. 

When  State's  Attorney  Hoyne  of  Chi- 
cago had  been  for  only  a  month  in- 
vestigating that  city's  "arson  trust,"  he 
openly  charged  that  certain  insurance 
companies  worked  with  the  fire  bugs,  that 
for  this  service  they  were  given  protec- 
tion from  fires.  And  this  must  stand  as 
being  the  truth  until  convincing  proofs 
to  the  contrary  have  been  given. 

FIRE  GRAFT  IN  MILLIONS 

WHAT  does  the  public  adjuster  add 
to  our  fire  bill? 
He  increases  it,  of  course,  by  the  fires 
he  arranges  from  the  beginning.  One  of 
Chicago's  best-known  "touch-off  men," 
Ben  Fink  confessed,  March  II,  that 
for  one  Chicago  adjusting  firm  he 
has  set  fires  giving  a  loss  of  more  than 

$1 ,000,000. 

Leave  all  that.  Take  only  those  fire 
losses,  honest  or  criminal,  into  which  the 
public  adjuster  enters  after  the  event. 

In  a  recent  Newark  leather  fire,  where 
about  $90,000  in  all  was  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  the  public  adjuster  had 
$30,000  of  it.    "We  have  one  gentleman 

of  this  profession  in   ,"  writes 

a  leading  Canadian  insurance  lawyer,  "who 
boasts  of  having  obtained  $65,000  more 
than  the  assured  should  have  had  in  the 
settlement  of  a  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
loss."  But  I  shall  take  my  figures  only  from 
New  York.  "Say,"  said  a  new  "night- 
hawk"  runner  one  night  to  a  New  York 
fireman,  "this  is  simply — simply  the  great- 
est graft  you  ever  knew!"  And,  beyond 
a  doubt,  it  is. 

In  1903  Max  Kornfeld,  a  New  York 
public  adjuster  then  convicted  of  arson, 
estimated  that  the  crooked  public  adjuster 
fraudulently  increases  the  arriount  of  loss 
indemnity  which  must  be  paid  by  insur- 
ance companies  on  an  average  from  3° 
to  40  per  cent.  In  1913  a  Chicago  ad- 
juster puts  the  increase  at  one  half. 
Though  the  honest  man  will  not  let  you 
increase  his  loss  by  5  per  cent,  there  are 
now  ways  of  increasing  the  crook's  loss  by 
200.  And,  in  1913,  there  must  be  increase 
enough  to  pay  "the  divvy."  We  come  now 
to  the  explanation  of  one  of  New  York's 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 


This  Machine 
Tells  Mileage 

This  is  How  We  Get  for  You  the 
Lowest  Cost  Per  Mile 


This  machine  runs  night  and  day, 
year  after  year.  It  is  wearing  out 
four  tires  at  a  time  under  actual  road 
conditions. 

It  is  in  our  department  of  research 
and  experiment — a  department  which 
costs  us  $100,000  yearly. 

There  scores  of  our  experts — mostly 
technical  graduates  —  seek  ways  to 
better  tires.  And  this  machine  tells 
when  they  get  them. 


On  this  machine  we  have  compared 


240  formulas  and  fabrics — compared 
them  by  actual  mileage. 

We  compare  materials,  methods  and 
processes.  We  compare  rival  tires 
with  our  own. 

For  years  and  years  we  have  done 
this— done  it  by  metered  mileage. 
Thus  year  by  year  we  have  found  out 
ways  to  better  Goodyear  tires. 

And  the  Goodyear  tires  you  get  today 
are  the  final  result  of  this  testing.  So 
far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  they 
represent  the  utmost  in  pneumatic  tires. 


Your  Meter  Will  Confirm 
Our  Tests 


For  your  own  sake,  make  similar 
comparisons.  Compare  these  tires 
with  others. 

Our  meter  shows  that  we've  secured 
the  lowest  cost  per  mile.  Your  meter 
will  confirm  it. 

Countless  meters  have. 

More  than  two  million  Goodyear 
tires  have  gone  into  use.  They  have 
probably  been  tested  on  300,000  cars. 

As  a  result,  men  have  told  each 
other  how  Goodyear  tires  cut  upkeep. 

Sales  have  doubled  over  and  over, 
until  these  tires  by  far  outsell  every 
other  tire  in  existence. 

Mileage  Did  It 

Don't  assume  that  this  great  suc- 
cess came  without  ample  reason.  Men 
are  not  fooled  on  tires. 

In  the  past  12  months  we  have  sold 
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more  tires  than  in  the  previous 
years  put  together.  And  the  demand 
from  users  now  is  running  twice  as 
large  as  last  year. 

Car  makers  have  contracted  for 
890,680  Goodyear  tires  to  go  on  this 
year's  new  cars.  Such  things  mean 
that  the  test  of  time  has  shown  enor- 
mous savings.  And  your  tests  wi 
confirm  them. 
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Each  Tire  is 
Double-Cured 

Each  Goodyear  tire  is  partly  cured  core.  Then  the  curing  is  finished  on 
before  the  tread  is  added.    The  com-     air  bags. 


plete  tire  then  goes  through  another 
curing. 

Thus  every  part  is  vulcanized  ex- 
actly as  it  should  be. 


This  process,  we  think,  is  used  by 
us  alone.  It  is  the  most  expensive 
process  known.  But  it  has  brought  our 
cost  af  replacement,  under  our  warrant, 


Each   is   partly  cured   on   an   iron     down  to  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent 


The  Two  Most 
Vital  Savings 


But  the  invention  of  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  did  most  to  cut  tire  bills  down. 

That  tire,  which  we  still  control, 
wiped  out  the  waste  of  rim-cutting. 
And  th;.t  means  enormous  saving. 
Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent  of  all 
old-type  tires  become  rim-cut. 

Then  these  new-type  tires  are  ro  per 
cent  over  rated  size.  That  means  one- 
tenth  more  air  capacity.  And  that 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together  have 
saved  motor  car  owners  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars. 


Our  Profit 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


We  can  give  such  tires  at  the  Good- 
year price  because  of  the  following 
facts : 

We  make  more  tires  than  any  other 
plant.  Our  equipment  is  new  and 
modern.  We  believe  our  making  cost, 
quality  considered,  to  be  the  lowest 
that  exists. 

Our  capital  cost  is  extremely  low, 
because  we  have  clung  to  small  capi- 
talization. 

Our  average  profit  last  year  was 
$2.90  per  tire,  figuring  no  interest  on 
millions  of  capital  invested. 

That  is  on  tires  which  cost  all  the 
way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  according 
to  size  and  type. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  tires  that 
can't  rim-cut  —  oversize  tires  —  tires 
built  as  we  build  them — are  sold  at  the 
Goodyear  price.  Judge  for  yourself  if 
any  maker  can  give  you  greater  value. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book^ 
14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Everybody  Can  Afford 

To  Pay  For  The  Clean  Flour 

MOST  people  think  all  flour  is  clean  because  it  looks  clean. 
When  wheat  comes  to  the  mill  the  crease  in  the  wheat  kernel 
is  Kill  of  dirt.  Unless  every  kernel  is  washed,  and  scoured,  and 
the  flour  thorough!/  purified  by  the  most  modern  machinery,  the  dirt  is 
ground  up  with  the  wheat,  remains  in  the  flour,  and  goes  into  the  bread. 
You  then  pay  for  the  dirt  in  the  flour,  so  much  per  pound,  and  of 
course  the  dirt  has  no  food  value.  Bread  made  from  cheap  flour  which 
is  not  clean  contains  less  nourishment, — it  gets  stale  quicker  and  costs 
the  family  more  in  the  end  than  bread  made  from  higher  priced  flour. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


is  made  from  such  high  quality  wheat  and  goes  through  so  many 
washing,  scouring  and  purifying  processes  that  we  are  able  to  put  a 
Money  -  Back  Guarantee  in  every  sack.  We  guarantee  OCCIDENT  Flour 
to  make  whiter,  lighter,  better  tasting 
bread,  biscuit,  cake  and  pastry  than 
any  other  flour,  and  more  of  it  per  sack.  K 
it  fails  to  please  you  for  al!  baking,  your 
money  will  be  refunded 

Costs  More  — 1 

„_        j     _        Because  of  its  extra 

 Worth  It  clean!iness  OCCIDENT 

bread  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  longer  than  other  bread.  You  can  bake 
a  double  batch.  This  saves  the  work  and  fuel 
expense  of  many  baking  days.  Every  housewife 
should  test  the  keeping  qualities  of  OCCIDENT 
bread. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Booklet 
"Belter  Bakina" 


Russell-Miller  MillingCo. 

Minneapolis  U.  S.  A. 


S^eWestfield 
Boc^iRneRods 


GOLDEN 
RULE 
Food  Products 

are  Hs'.ed  in  the 

Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 

You  can  buy  them  direct  from  the 
faclorv.  We  don't  require  you  to 
pay  a  profit  to  the  whol  sa'er  nor  to 
the  retailer. 

When  you  make  a  safe  investment  at 
25^  less  than  the  usual  price  you  think 
you  are  doing  well.  You  have  to  in- 
vest in  food  products  to  live;  why  not 
apply  the  same  rule  and  save  money  on  this 
investment?  Does  this  interest  you  in  these 
days  of  the"fiigh  cost  of  living  ?"  Young  men 
wanted  as  salesmen.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  advancement.  Write. 

The  Citizens'  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Columbus,  0. 


*  TlaCt  pott*  ^ij 


This  Canoe  is  a  Masterpiece 

The  test  of  a  canoe  is  not  looks.  Will  it  paddle  and  sail  true?  Is  it  light  ^^S^XXfjyy 
or  does  it  drag  your  arms  out  ?  Will  it  last  ?  "The  Old  Town  Canoe"  ^***==zz*=**0r 
4t//*  f   j                                          *f  answers  every  canoe  query  10(K 
/    t   *  /                  g  *               _  perfect.  Beautifully  proportioned, 

X&ul  Q/OWfl  i^Q/WC         balanced-  u«ht™  a 

v^-  *s%s%sm%/  v^uw^v  feather.   True  as  an  arrow. 
All  planks  lonz  lengths,  fastened  at  each  rib  with  4  copper  tacks,  clinched. 
Agents  everywhere.    3000  canoes  in  stock  insure  prompt  deliveries.    Our  illus- 
trated, descriptive  catalog  tells  all  the  facts  of  honest  canoe  building.  Sent  free. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.,  244  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

<(,/  Handi«l.Faslest,Cr*ar*st,COMPUTlNG  MACHINE 
Adds,  Subtracts.  Multiplies.  Dltides 
Carries  Automatically.  Resets  Inslnntlt. 

-    ■  *  •-■ -,  carried  ■-  f  — 
Weight 


.  tiled  I 


Area 


tli.l.le  Co..  Suite  704.118  K.  28tli  S 


■ 

i 

jllilli 

11  It-LLLU- 1  ■[[ 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  tbao  wood.  Hundredsof  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue andsp^cialoffer.  Complete  line  of  Fnrm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO..    201  Main  St..  Secatur.  Ind. 


great,  long-standing,  and  unf  athomable 
insurance  mysteries  which  is  this : 

For  years  the  amount  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  to  indemnify  for  fire  losses 
in  New  York  has  been  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent  greater  than  the  total  loss  as  tab- 
ulated by  the  fire  marshal! 

The  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  con- 
flagrations showed  that  at  the  outside  only 
8o  per  cent  of  all  property  destroyed  by 
lire  is  covered  by  insurance.  That  means 
that  if  a  big  city's  total  fire  loss  is  $10,- 
000,000,  then  $8,000,000  should  be  the  total 
of  insurance  loss  payments.  New  York's 
fire  losses  are  carefully  estimated  by  the 
fire  marshal's  office,  which  estimates  are 
accepted  and  published  yearly  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Dur- 
ing the  years  iyo7,  1908,  and  1909  New 
\  ork's  fire  losses,  insured  and  uninsured, 
as  so  estimated,  averaged  $8,583,142.  A 
fair  insurance  indemnity  would,  then, 
have  been  about  $6,866,000.  The  average 
annual  "adjusted  loss  total"  during  those 
three  years  was  $11,739,000!  In  1910  this 
huge  discrepancy  was  greater  still.  In 
191 1  the  actual  insured  loss,  at  the  80  per 
cent  ratio,  was  about  $9,976,000.  What  the 
gentlemen  who  had  the  fires,  the  public 
adjusters,  and  their  partners,  the  brokers, 
really  received  was  about  $17,000,000.  The 
complete  figures  for  1912  are  not  as  yet 
obtainable.  But  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
once  more  the  discrepancy  has  been 
growing  wider. 

HONEST  POLICY  HOLDERS  PAY 

THIS  discrepancy  may  be  called  the  fire 
graft  of  New  York.  And — $5,000,000, 
$6,000,000,  $7,000,000 — whatever  the  figure 
may  grow  to,  that  will  always  be  only  the 
half.  For,  to  make  good  the  fire  losses, 
the  honest  New  York  insurer  has  never 
had  to  pay  less  than  two  dollars  in 
insurance  premiums.  Automatically,  then, 
the  real  tax  for  fire  graft  becomes  $10,000,- 
000,  $12,000,000,  $14,000,000,  And  once  more 
mark  it  well,  the  insurance  companies  do 
not  pay  it.  As  the  criminal  loss  increases, 
the  insurance  rates  levied  upon  the  million 
honest  insurers  are  simply  raised  propor- 
tionately. The  insurance  business  makes 
the  collection,  keeps  approximately  half 
of  the  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  or  $14,- 
000,00  for  itself  as  collection  charges,  and 
gives  the  criminal  the  rest. 

The  greater  the  collection,  the  greater 
the  profits  to  insurance !  Do  you  wonder 
now  that  the  business  does  not  wish  ''to 
lean  too  heavy"  on  the  public  adjuster? 

A  few  months  ago  much  ado  was  made 
when  it  was  estimated  that  New  York  paid 
some  $2,400,000  a  year  in  gambling  graft. 
For  our  fire  graft  about  six  times  as  much 
is  paid.  And  the  man  who  pays  it  is  not  a 
crook  paying  for  criminal  protection.  You 
pay  it  and  I  pay  it.  Everyone  pays.  And 
by  paying  we  support  a  partnership  whose 
menace  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munity makes  that  of  gambling  seem  al- 
most negligible. 

Now,  for  years  this  thing  has  been  the 
scandal  and  shame  of  American  insurance. 
Kvery  insurance  man  knows  of  it.  Every 
blue-shirted  fireman  in  his  first  year 
learns  of  it ;  enough  of  them  have  gone 
to  their  deaths  because  of  it.  The  ac- 
cumulated tale  of  corruption,  ruin,  and 
death  to  its  account  can  never  be  told. 

When  one  old  New  Y'ork  deputy  chief 
learned  that  the  exposure  was  to  come  at 
last,  he  lifted  up  both  hands  and  cried: 
"Go  to  it!  Go  to  it!  And  the  Lord  be 
with  you !" 

THE   OPPORTUNITY    FOR    DECENT  INSURANCE 

WHEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  insurance 
broker,  George  Grutz,  pleaded  that 
in  taking  his  "rake-off"  on  fires  he  did  only 
what  all  fire  insurance  brokers  did,  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Weller  said  in 
his  summing  up :  "If  there  is  any  greater 
incentive  for  a  fire  insurance  broker  to 
share  in  arson  with  the  public  adjuster, 
will  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  Has  not 
he  every  wish  and  impulse  and  desire  to 
have  fired?  Is  not  that  what  his  business 
is?  I  say  it  is  infamous.  It  should  not 
be  permitted  to  exist." 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  decent 
insurance  to  stand  out  and  show  itself. 
The  broker  who  is  not  taking  these  profits 
on  fires  can  open  his  books  and  prove  it. 
The  books  of  those  who  are,  can  be 
opened  by  any  duly  appointed  authority. 
It  was  in  New  Y'ork  that  this  partnership 
began,  and  merely  from  civic  honor,  it  is 
for  New  York  to  end  it.  If  it  does  not, 
there  are  other  ways  of  ending  it.  For 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  every  foreign 
merchant  that  in  New  York,  the  greatest 
trading  port  in  the  world,  the  insurance 
seller  who  writes  the  policies  on  his  stock 
of  goods  has,  most  probably,  a  twentyfold 
interest  in  seeing  those  goods  destroyed. 


The   Price  of 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

beginning  with  the  issue 
of  May  3  will  be  5c  a 
copy  or  $2.50   a  year 

EVERY  PRESENT 
SUBSCRIBER 

will  then  receive  2  copies 
for  each  1  copy  still  due 

If  your  subscription 
has  a  whole  year  or  but 
a  single  week  to  run,  it 
will  be  extended  to 
double  the  length  of 
time — no  matter  what  it 
is.    For  example: 

You,  whose  subscrip- 
tions under  present  ar- 
rangements at  the  10- 
cent  price  have  52  weeks 
to  run,  will  receive 
Collier's  for  104  weeks. 

You,  whose  subscrip- 
tions under  present  ar- 
rangements at  the  10- 
cent  price  have  1 6  weeks 
or  20  weeks  or  6  weeks 
still  to  run,  will  receive 
Collier's  for  32  or  40  or 
1 2  weeks  respectively. 

In  other  words  the 
unexpired  part  of  your 
subscription  will  be 
doubled  when  the  new 
5 -cent  price  goes  into 
effect  with  the  issue  of 
May  3d  and  you  will 
receive  Collier's  for 
twice  the  time  your 
subscription  still  has  to 
run  at  that  date. 


Collier's 
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Living 
At  the  Ritz 

At  the  Hotel  Ritz  in 
Paris  you'd  expect  an 
ideal,  cuisine. 

We  have  brought  to 
our  kitchens  a  famous 
chef  from  the  Ritz. 

And  a  million  homes 
now  share  his  service 
when  they  buy  Van 
Camp's. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  dish 
like  this  is  to  join  these  mil- 
lion others. 

The  beans  are  grown  on  a 
special  soil,  very  rich  in  ni- 
trogen. 

The  tomatoes  are  grown 
from  special  seed,  and  ripened 
on  the  vines. 

Some  of  the  spices  come 
10,000  miles,  solely  for  use  in 
this  sauce. 


To  bake  beans  like  these 
one  must  have  costly  ovens, 
surrounded  with  superheated 
steam. 

One  must  bake  the  tomato 
sauce  with  the  beans,  so  the 
flavor  goes  all  through. 

One   must  select  young, 
corn-fed  pork. 

Vanfamps 

Mf   BAKED  ^^^^       ^  ™ 

WITH  TOMATO    nAg|(  - 

sauce  pOff,VpQEANS 

"The  National  Dish" 

Note  what  it  means  to  do 
this. 

Every  bean  in  Van  Camp's 
is  nut-like,  mealy  and  whole. 

The  zest  is  delicious.  No- 
where else  do  you  find  a  sauce 
like  it. 

The  beans  come  to  your  ta- 
ble with  the  fresh  oven  flavor, 
because  of  our  sterilization. 

The  ablest  of  chefs  super- 
vise the  production.  So  you 
get  in  Van  Camp's  a  superla- 
tive dish — the  very  utmost  in 
baked  beans. 


Does  it  pay  ? 

We  will  leave  the  answer 
to  you  and  yours.  Serve  a  few 
cans  and  decide  for  yourself. 

If  you  think  that  it  does, 
then  insist  on  Van  Camp's 
whenever  you  buy  baked 
beans. 

;-;   '  Three  sizes: 
10,  15,  and  20  cents  per  can 

Baked  by 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 

Estab.  1861  (237)     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Karamaneh 

(  Continued  from  page  17) 

centered  always  about  the  London  river. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  his  highway,  his  line 
of  communication  along  which  he  moved 
his  mysterious  forces.  The  opium  den 
off  Shadwell  Highway,  the  mansion  up- 
stream, at  that  hour  a  smoldering  shell ; 
now  the  hulk  lying  off  the  marshes.  Al- 
ways he  made  his  headquarters  upon  the 
river.  It  was  significant,  and  even  if  to- 
night's expedition  should  fail,  this  was 
a  clue  for  our  future  guidance. 

"Bear  to  the  right,"  directed  Smith. 
"We  must  reconnoiter  before  making  our 
attack." 

WE  took  a  path  that  led  directly  to  the 
river  bank.  Before  us  lay  the  gray 
expanse  of  water,  and  out  upon  it  moved 
the  busy  shipping  of  the  great  mercantile 
city.  But  this  life  of  the  river  seemed 
widely  removed  from  us.  The  lonely  spot 
where  we  stood  had  no  kinship  with  hu- 
man activity.  Its  dreariness  illuminated 
by  the  brilliant  moon,  it  looked  indeed  a 
fit  setting  for  an  act  in  such  a  drama  as 
that  wherein  we  played  our  parts.  When 
I  had  lain  in  the  East  End  opium  den, 
when  upon  such  another  night  as  this  I 
had  looked  out  upon  a  peaceful  Norfolk 
countryside,  the  same  knowledge  of  aloof- 
ness, of  utter  detachments  from  the  world 
of  living  men,  had  come  to  me. 

Silently  Smith  stared  out  at  the  distant 
moving  lights. 

"Karamaneh  merely  means  a  slave,"  he 
said,  irrelevantly. 
I  made  no  comment. 
"There's  the  hulk,"  he  added. 
The  bank  upon  which  we  stood  dipped 
in  mud  slopes  to  the  level  of  the  running 
tide.    Seaward  it  rose  higher;  and  by  a 
narrow  inlet — for  we  perceived  that  we 
were  upon  a  kind  of  promontory — a  rough 
pier  showed.    Beneath  it  was  a  shadowy 
shape  in  the  patch  of  gloom  which  the 
moon  threw  far  out  upon  the  softly  eddy- 
ing water.    Only  one  dim  light  was  visible 
amid  this  darkness. 

"That  will  be  the  cabin,"  said  Smith. 
Acting  upon  our  prearranged  plan,  we 
turned  and  walked  up  on  to  the  staging 
above  the  hulk.  A  wooden  ladder  led  out 
and  down  to  the  deck  below  and  was 
loosely  lashed  to  a  ring  on  the  pier.  With 
every  motion  of  the  tidal  waters  the  lad- 
der rose  and  fell,  its  rings  creaking 
harshly  against  the  crazy  railing. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  down  with- 
out being  detected?"  whispered  Smith. 
"We've  got  to  risk  it,"  I  said  grimly. 

WITHOUT  further  words  my  friend 
climbed  around  on  to  the  ladder  and 
commenced  to  descend.  I  waited  until  his 
bead  disappeared  below  the  level,  and, 
clumsily  enough,  prepared  to  follow  him. 

The  hulk  at  that  moment  giving  an  un- 
usually heavy  heave,  I  stumbled — and  for 
one  breathless  moment  looked  down  upon 
the  glittering  surface  streaking  the  dark- 
ness beneath  me.  My  foot  had  slipped, 
and  but  that  I  had  a  firm  grip  upon  the 
top  rung,  that  instant,  most  probably,  had 
marked  the  end  of  my  share  in  the  fight 
with  Fu-Manchu.  As  it  was,  I  had  a  nar- 
row escape.  I  felt  something  slip  from 
my  hip  pocket,  but  the  weird  creaking  of 
the  ladder,  the  groans  of  the  laboring 
hulk,  and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  about 
the  staging,  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
splash — as  my  revolver  dropped  into  the 
river. 

Rather  white-faced,  I  think,  I  joined 
Smith  on  the  deck.  He  had  witnessed  my 
accident  but — 

"We  must  risk  it,"  he  whispered  in  my 
ear.    "We  dare  not  turn  back  now." 

He  plunged  into  the  semidarkness,  mak- 
ing for  the  cabin,  I  perforce  following. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  we  came 
fully  into  the  light  streaming  out  from  the 
singular  apartment  at  the  entrance  to 
which  we  found  ourselves.  It  was  fitted 
up  as  a  laboratory.  A  glimpse  I  had  of 
shelves  loaded  with  jars  and  bottles,  of  a 
table  strewn  with  scientific  paraphernalia, 
with  retorts,  with  tubes  of  extraordinary 
shapes,  holding  living  organisms,  and  with 
instruments — some  of  them  of  a  form  un- 
known to  my  experience.  I  saw,  too,  that 
books,  papers,  and  rolls  of  parchment  lit- 
tered the  bare  wooden  floor.  Then  Smith's 
voice  rose  above  the  confused  sounds 
about  me,  incisive,  commanding: 

"I  have  you  covered,  Dr.  Fu-Manchu!" 

For  Fu-Manchu  sat  at  the  table ! 

THE  picture  that  he  presented  at  that 
moment    is    one    which  persistently 
clings  in  my  memory.  In  his  long,  yellow 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  QUALITY  SPEEDOMETER 

For  High  Priced  Automobiles 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  has  so  firmly  fixed  and 
established  itself,  as  the  quality  speedometer,  that 
this  current  year  over  90%  of  all  the  high  priced  cars 
made  will  carry  it  as  a  regular  part  of  the  car. 

This  is  a  significant  tribute  and  a  great  triumph. 

When  you  further  consider  that  the  Warner 
is  higher  priced  than  any  other  speedometer  you 
can  better  realize  what  complete  supremacy  the 
Warner  has  attained. 

In  fact,  Warner  success  is  now  about  100%  for 
you  have  to  hunt  to  find  a  high  priced  car  that  is 
not  Warner  equipped.  Car  makers  gladly  pay  the 
additional  price  for  Warner  quality. 

The  majority  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
high  priced  cars  refuse  to  equip  their  cars  with  any 
other  speedometer.  Each  requires  that  the  speed- 
ometer be  equal  in  quality  to  their  car — they  insist 
on  the  quality  Warner.  All  these  big  producers  could 
have  had  any  number  of  other  speedometers  for  a 
great  deal  less  money.  They  pay  100%  more  for  the 
Warner,  because  they  know  it's  worth  the  money. 

Buyers  of  high  priced  cars  have  learned  through 
experience  to  know  wrhat  is  best  and  to  insist  on 
getting  the  best  for  the  money  they  spend.  If  they 
pay  twice  as  much  for  a  high  priced  car  they  natur- 
ally expect — and  demand — twice  as  much  Value  in 
the  car  and  its  equipment.  Car  makers  know  that 
the  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only  speedometer  pos- 
sessing the  quality  necessary  to  satisfy  this  critical 


demand.  When  they  equip  their  cars  with  the 
quality  Warner  they  know  that  they  have  "gone  the 
limit."  They  know  there  is — and  can  be— no  better. 
Cars  that  are  Warner  equipped  have  everything  in 
keeping  with  Warner  quality—  those  touches  of  re- 
finement that  make  the  purchaser  willing  to  pay 
double  the  price  for  the  car. 

Warner  list  prices  are  always  maintained.  They 
are  never  cut.  They  cost  the  same  in  Portland, 
Maine,  as  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Then  again  Warner  has  an  international  service 
behind  it.  Not  merely  a  few  agencies  scattered  pro- 
miscuously in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  a 
permanent  service  station  in  nearly  every  important 
city  in  the  world.  And  at  each  one  of  these  stations 
is  a  force  of  factory  trained  experts. 

We  have  more  money  invested  in  service  stations 
and  employ  more  people  than  all  the  other  speed- 
ometer manufacturers  combined.  This  is  mentioned 
merely  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  fact,  that  we 
have  the  facilities  and  organization  to  give  speed- 
ometer service  that  is  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other 
organization  in  the  entire  industry. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  absolutely  accurate 
under  all  conditions.  Each  instrument  is  compen- 
sated at  our  factory  (like  a  high  priced  watch),  there- 
fore it  must  register  with  absolute  precision  in  all 
temperatures  and  under  all  conditions.  When  it 
leaves  our  factory  it  is  accurate  for  all  time. 
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The  First  and  Foremost  Magnetic  Speedometer 


The  Principle  that  Revolutionized  the  Speedometer  Industry 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  was  the  first 
magnetic  speedometer  built.  It  was  in- 
vented about  eight  years  ago.  Then  came 
three  years  of  ceaseless  experiments  in  ac- 
tual use,  and  under  all  conditions.  It  was 
placed  on  touring  cars,  town  cars,  racing 
cars,  cars  in  the  mountains,  cars  on  the 
farm,  cars  in  tropical  countries  and  cars  in 
the  freezing  countries.  It  was  tried  in  high 
altitudes  and  low  altitudes.  It  was  given 
the  most  severe  series  of  practical,  exacting 
and  exhaustive  tests  that  it  could  possibly 
be  put  to.  And  under  every  condition  it 
proved  up  perfect  in  ac- 
curacy, reliability,  dura- 
bility and  wear. 

All  these  lavish,  extraor- 
dinary, and  costly  experi- 
ments were  made  at  our 
own  expense,  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  public — 
which  is  the  usual  way. 

These  highly  successful 
experiments  enabled  us  to 
guarantee  the  elimination 
)f  all  of  the  old  troubles  the 
)ther  speedometers  were 
iubject  to,  such  as  twisting 


How  to  Identify  a  Magnetic 
Speedometer:  Look  for  the 
Rotating  Dial 


MILES  PER  HOUR 

^m m-itHUBi  

If  it  hasn't  the  Rotating 
Dial  it  isn't  Magnetic 


shafts,  quivering  hand  indicators;  irregu- 
larities due  to  climatic  changes,  unreliable 
speed  and  mileage  indications  and  wearing 
parts  which  caused  no  end  of  inaccuracies. 

Five  years  ago  the  magnetic  speedometer 
was  formally  placed  on  the  market.  You 
can  follow  and  judge  its  success  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  During  its  first  year  10  °/o 
of  all  the  speedometers  used  on  automo- 
biles were  magnetic;  during  its  second 
year  15%  were  magnetic;  during  its  third 
year  50%  were  magnetic;  during  its  fourth 
year  70%  were  magnetic;  during  its  fifth 

year  80%  were  magnetic; 
and  during  its  sixth  year 
(1913)  over  85%  of  all  the 
speedometers  to  be  manu- 
factured in  America  will 
be  built  on  the  successful 
and  practical  magnetic 
principle. 

Infact,conditionshaveso 
completely  reversed  them- 
selves that  today  you  rarely 
find  an  automobile  of  any 
kind  that  is  not  equipped 
with  a  magnetic  speed- 
ometer. Need  more  be  said? 


97%  of  all  High  Priced  Cars  that  will  be  made  during 
1913  will  be  equipped  with  the  Quality  Warner— The 
foremost  Magnetic  Speedometer.     Here  is  the  list:  — 


American 

Detroit-Electric 

Armleder 

Austin 

Benz 

Delaunay-Belleville 
Buffalo  Electric 
Cadillac 

Case 

Chalmers 


Cole 

Cunningham 

Flanders 

Franklin 

Grinnell 

Cino 

Hupp- Yeats 
Stutz 
Lozier 
McFarlan 


Marion 

Matheson 

Mercer 

Midland 

Marmon 

Lexington 

Ohio  Electric 

Olds 

Paterson 

Pierce-Arrow 


Pilot 

Republic 

Minerva 

S  G  V 

Simplex 

Stafford 

Staver 

Stearns 

Stevens-Duryea 
Vera 


Overland 

Garford 

Maxwell 

Peerless 

Henderson 

Pathfinder 

Stoddard-Day  ton 

Columbia 

Lyons-Knight 

Premier 


rhe  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wi 


isconsin 


International  Service 
Service  stations  in  every  important  city  in  the  world 
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GUARANTEED 
v"  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


HPHE  bathroom  made  sanitary  and  beautiful 
with  Standard"  fixtures — is  an  investment 
in  cleanliness  and  comfort  from  which  the  whole 
family  draw  daily  dividends  in  pleasure  and  in 
health.  The  Guarantee  Label  each  piece  bears, 
is  our  specific  assurance  to  you  of  highest  sanitary 
quality  and  a  long  life  of  splendid  service. 


Genuine  'Standard"  fixtures  for 
the  Home  and  for  Schools,  Office 
Buildings,  Public  Institutions, 
etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing 
the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which, 
while  of  the  first  quality  of  man- 
ufacture, have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  those  who  demand 
'Standard"  quality  at  less  expense. 
All  "Standard"  fixtures,  with  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fix- 
ture is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  'Standard"  goods  in  writ- 
ing (not  verbally)  and  make  sure 
that  you  get  them. 


Standard  cSamtar^ Iftfo.  Co.  Dept.  38,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


New  York  35  West  31st  Street 

Chicago  900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia  1215  Walnut  Street 

Toronto,  C  an  59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Pittsburgh  106  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis  100  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati  633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans. .Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Montreal.  Can  215  Coristine  BUlg. 


Boston  John  Hancock  lildg. 

Louisville  319  23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland  648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 

Hamilton,  Can.... 20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 

London  57  60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 

Houston,  Tex . .  .Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

Washington,  D.  C  Southern  BUlg. 

Toledo,  Ohio  311-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. Front  and  Jones  Sts. 


Special  selection  Diamond 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving 
of  one-third  to  one-half, 
LaVallieres,  Rings,  Ear, 
Screws,   Stick  Pinsy 
and  Stud.  Mountings, 
arel4k  solid  gold — 
except  N-51,  N-60, ' 
and  N-61,  which. ' 
are  platinum 
Fine,  brilliant 
white  dia- 
monds, full 
of  fire  and 
radiance. 


NS3  «50 


r 


y our  choice  of  any  of 
these  handsome 
pieces  on  our  usual 
liberal  CREDIT 
TERMS:  One- 
fifth  down,  bal- 
ance divided 
into  8  equal 
amounts 

payable 
\  monthly 
Order 
today. 


M-60*25 


N  50  V,  15 


Ideal 
Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion, 

L0FTIS  BROS. 
&  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters 

Dept.  M887 
108  N.  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

*"In!*SI.  Uulft,  Mo. 


N  52 
«50 


 A  ■ 


Send  for 
/free  Jewel- 
ry Catalog, 

/explaining  our 
'Easy  Credit 
'Plan.  Any  arti- 
'cle  sent  for  your 
'examination, 
"Li.,  ges  prepaid 
'  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  you 
can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  in 
need  of  a  diamond, watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc. 


Take  time  to  select 
garters  that  will  give  you 
perfect  satisfaction  —  time 
enough  to  say 


898 


Chicago  and  New  York 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 


The  Antiseptic  powder  shaken  into 
!  the  shoes— The  Standard  Remedy 
J  for  the  feet  for  a  quarter  century. 
330,000  testimonials.  Sold  everywhere, 
Trade-Mark.  25c.    Sample  KRKE.  Address, 

Allen  S.  Olmsted.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
The  Man  who  put  the  EEs  in  FEET. 


(  Anyone  Who  Uses  Figures  Needs  It  ) 

tor  General  OfRee  or  Personal  Desk 

Over  611.00"  in  UBe 
Mostly  sold  through  Recommendation 

Buy  from  your  Stationer  or  order  direct 

I'riee  inclu-les  Imnrtpome  Morocco  case- 
Every  machine  guaranteed  Money  re" 
fumted  if  not  eatiafactorr  after  1"  dars' 
trial.    Ref.  Century  Rank."  N.  Y  Jefferfon 

Branch— Agents  Wanted. 
0.  Cancher.^^N.  Y. 


j  robe,  his  masklike,  intellectual  face  bent 
forward  among  the  riot  of  singular  ob- 
jects upon  the  table,  his  great,  high  brow 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp 
above  him,  and  with  the  abnormal  eyes, 
filmed  and  green,  raised  to  us — he  seemed 
a  figure  from  the  realms  of  delirium. 

SOME  of  the  large  jars  about  the  place 
held  anatomy  specimens.  A  faint  smell 
of  opium  hung  in  the  air — and  playing 
with  the  tassel  of  one  of  the  cushions 
upon  which,  as  upon  a  divan,  Fu-Manchu 
was  seated,  leaped  and  chattered  a  little 
marmoset ! 

That  was  an  electric  moment.  I  was 
prepared  for  anything — for  anything  ex- 
cept for  what  really  happened. 

The  doctor's  wonderful,  evil  face  be- 
trayed no  hint  of  emotion.  The  lids  flick- 
ered over  the  filmed  eyes  and  their  green- 
ness grew  momentarily  brighter — and 
filmed  over  again. 

"Put  up  your  hands !"  rapped  Smith, 
"and  attempt  no  tricks."  His  voice  quiv- 
ered with  excitement.  "The  game's  up, 
Fu-Manchu.  Find  something  to  tie  him 
up  with,  Petrie." 

I  moved  forward  to  Smith's  side,  and 
was  about  to  pass  him  in  the  narrow  door- 
way. The  hulk  moved  beneath  our  feet 
like  a  living  thing — groaning,  creaking; 
and  the  water  lapped  about  the  rotten 
woodwork  with  a  sound  infinitely  dreary. 

"Put  up  your  hands!"  ordered  Smith 
imperatively. 

Fu-Manchu  slowly  raised  his  hands,  and 
a  smile  dawned  upon  the  impassive  fea- 
tures— a  smile  that  had  no  mirth  in  it, 
only  menace,  revealing  as  it  did  his  even 
discolored  teeth,  but  leaving  the  filmed 
eyes  inanimate — dull,  inhuman. 
He  spoke  softly,  sibilantly. 
"I  would  advise  Dr.  Petrie  to  glance  be- 
hind him  before  he  moves." 

Smith's  keen  gray  eyes  never  for  a  mo- 
ment quitted  the  speaker.  The  gleaming 
barrel  moved  not  a  hair's  breadth.  But  I 
glanced  quickly  over  my  shoulder — and 
stifled  a  cry  of  pure  horror. 

A WICKED,  pock-marked  face,  with 
wolfish  fangs  bared,  and  jaundiced 
eyes  squinting  obliquely  into  mine,  was 
within  two  inches  of  me !  A  lean  brown  hand 
and  arm,  the  great  thews  standing  up  like 
cords,  held  a  crescent-shaped  knife  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  above  my  jugular  vein! 
A  slight  movement  must  have  dispatched 
me;  a  sweep  of  the  fearful  weapon  I 
doubt  not  would  have  severed  my  head 
from  my  body. 

"Smith!"  L  whispered  hoarsely,  "don't 
look  around ;  for  God's  sake  keep  him 
covered.  A  dacoit  has  his  knife  at  my 
throat !" 

Then  for  the  first  time  Smith's  hand 
trembled.  But  his  glance  never  wavered 
from  the  malignant,  emotionless  counte- 
nance of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  He  clenched 
his  teeth  hard  so  that  the  muscles  stood 
out  prominently  upon  his  jaw. 

I  suppose  that  silence  which  followed 
my  awful  discovery  prevailed  but  a  few 
seconds.  To  me  those  seconds  were  each 
a  lingering  death.  There  below  in  that 
groaning  hulk  I  knew  more  of  icy  terror 
than  any  of  our  meetings  with  the  mur- 
der group  had  brought  to  me  before ;  and 
through  my  brain  throbbed  a  thought : 
the  girl  had  betrayed  us ! 

"You  supposed  that  I  was  alone?"  sug- 
gested Fu-Manchu.    "So  I  was — " 

Yet  no  trace  of  fear  had  broken 
through  the  impassive  yellow  mask  when 
we  had  entered  ! 

"But  my  faithful  servant  followed  you," 
he  added.  "I  thank  him.  The  honors, 
Mr.  Smith,  are  mine,  I  think?" 

Smith  made  no  reply.  I  divined  that  he 
was  thinking  furiously.  Fu-Manchu 
moved  his  hand  to  caress  the  marmoset, 
which  had  leaped  playfully  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  crouched  there  gibing  at  us 
in  a  whistling  voice. 

"Don't  stir !"  said  Smith  savagely.  "I 


The  name  is  on  the  back  of  the  shield 

25c-50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 


warn  you 


PU-MANCHU  kept  his  hand  raised. 
*■      "May  I  ask  how  you  discovered  my 
retreat  ?"  he  asked. 

"This  hulk  has  been  watched  since 
dawn !"  lied  Smith  brazenly. 

"So?"  The  doctor's  filmed  eyes  cleared 
for  a  moment.  "And  to-day  you  com- 
pelled me  to  burn  a  house,  and  you  have 
captured  one  of  my  people,  too.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  She  would  not  betray  me 
though  lashed  with  scorpions  I" 

The  great,  gleaming  knife  was  so  near 
to  my  neck  that  a  sheet  of  note  paper 
could  scarcely  have  been  slipped  between 
blade  and  vein,  I  think;  but  my  heart 
throbbed  even  more  wildly — when  I  heard 
those  words. 


Long  wear 
and  good  looks 

are  two  things  yon  always 
get  no  matter  what  kind 
of  Nnfashond  Shoe  Laces 
you  buy. 


Patented  May  7,  1907 


Oxford  Laces 

are  tubular  and  extra  strong  in 
the  center  where  the  real  wear 
comes,  and  flat  at  the  ends 
where  beauty  counts. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

25  cents  per  pair.    All  pure  silk,  In 
Mack,  tan,  white- men's  and  women's. 
Ycnir  dealer  has  them — if  not  we'll  nit  " 
them  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Reading,  Pa. 


Use  Good  English— and  Win 

We  are  all  trying  to  SELL  something— it  may 
be  brains,  or  automobiles,  or  soap— but  words  are 
the  universal  medium  of  exchange.  LEAKS 
TO  USE  THEM  CORRECTLY— PRO  FIT- 
AIJLY.  Get  a  command  of  English !  Spend  a 
few  minutes  daily  with  Grenville  Kleiser's 
Mail  Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental 
Efficiency.    It  will   surely  teach  you  how  to 

Enlarge  your  Stock  of  Words — Use  the  Right 
Word  in  the  Right  Place — Write  Compelling 
Business  Correspondence,  Stories,  Adver- 
tisements, Speeches  —  Become  an  Engaging 
Conversationalist — Enter  good  Society,  etc. 

W  ithout  cost  or  obligation,  ask  for  particulars 
TO-DAY. 

FUN  K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Depl.757,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


AT  HOME 

Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind  in  America 

ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  in  the  United 
States  conferring  Degree  of  Itachelor  of  Laws — LL.  B. 

—by  correspondence.  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  conJ 
ducting  slamlard  resident  school  ami  giving  same  In* 
struclion.  by  •■■nil.  ONLY  law  school  giving  over 
450  class-room  lectures  to  its  extension  students. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  8-year,  University 
Law  Course,  hy  mall,  having  an  actual  faculty  of 
over  30  prominent  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Assist- 
ant United  States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  Complete  Course  Id 
Oratory  and  PuhllcSpeablng,  in  conjunct  ion  with  itsluw 
course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to  past 
bar  examinations.  School  highly  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommended by  Got.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted, 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Illus- 
trated Prospectus.    Special  courses  lor  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.901  Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, UL 


BoYourPrintinff! 


apapt 


I'i  elf  $ 

♦M,  K..t»ry  W0.   Save  mi  y.    Bix  proj 

&  printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Writ 
factory  for  press  ratalos,  TYPE,  cards,  pape» 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  t  onn. 


MOTS 


Experienced  Inventors  enrpH 
niv  method.  So  will  you  eTert 
ally.  Why  wait  I  FREE  !*«*!' 
appli.-atioii  l.lank.  W.  T.  J0NEI 
800  G  Street, WashiDgton.D.i 
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A  Style  for 
Every  Taste 


In  your  next  pair  look  for 
"The  Florsheim  Shoe" — a 
mark  identifying  the  better 
class  of  shoemaking. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign  — 
You'll  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

I  "Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

1      Style  Book  FREE  upon  request. 

I  The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 


emohGems 

t  Marvelous 

J Synthetic  4 


Look  and  Wear 


H^Bkj^^^  Like  Diamonds 

Not  Imitation 

~  —       —the  greatest  triumph  of  the  electric 

rurnaee.  Witt  cnl  star— stands  filing,  Are  and  acid 
tests  like  a  diamond— guaranteed  to  contain  no  glass. 
Kemoh  Gems  have  no  paste,  foil  or  hacking— their 
brilliancy  is  guaranteed  forever.    One-thirtieth  the 


»t  of  , 


dian 


kahle  ge 


only  In  14  liarat  Solid  Gold  Mo 

Sent  On  Approval  Anywhere  in  U.  S. 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectlj 
Write  for  u„r  4-color  De  Lu 


are  set 


dAHA  TORNADO  DISASTER 

ENGRAVI0NMGACH°A.  NEBR. 


"An  impasse,''  said  Fu-Manctiu.  "I 
have  a  proposal  to  make.  I  assume  that 
you  would  not  accept  my  word  for  any- 
thing?" 

"I  would  not !"  replied  Smith  promptly. 

"Therefore,"  pursued  the  Chinaman, 
and  the  occasional  guttural  alone  marred 
his  perfect  English,  "I  must  accept  yours! 
Of  your  resources,  outside  this  cabin,  I 
know  nothing.  You,  I  take  it,  know  as 
little  of  mine.  My  Burmese  friend  and 
Dr.  Petrie  will  lead  the  way,  then;  you 
and  I  will  follow.  We  will  strike  out 
across  the  marsh  for,  say,  three  hundred 
yards.  You  will  then  place  your  pistol  on 
the  ground,  pledging  me  your  word  to 
leave  it  there.  I  shall  further  require 
your  assurance  that  you  will  '  make  no 
attempt  upon  me  until  I  have  retraced  my 
steps.  I  and  my  good  servant  will  with- 
draw— leaving  you,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  specified  period,  to  act  as  you  see  fit. 
Is  it  agreed?" 

CJMITH  hesitated.  Then— 

^    "The   dacoit   must   leave   his  knife 

also !"  he  stipulated. 

Fu-Manchu  smiled  his  evil  smile  again. 

"Agreed.    Shall  I  lead  the  way?" 

"No!"  rapped  Smith.  "Petrie  and  the 
dacoit  first;  then  you;  I  last!" 

A  guttural  word  of  command  from  Fu- 
Manchu,  and  we  left  the  cabin,  with  its 
evil  odors,  its  mortuary  specimens,  and  its 
strange  instruments,  and  in  the  order  ar- 
ranged mounted  to  the  deck. 

"It  will  be  awkward  on  the  ladder," 
said  Fu-Manchu.  "Dr.  Petrie— I  will  ac- 
cept your  word  to  adhere  to  the  terms." 

"I  promise!"  I  said,  the  words  almost 
choking  me. 

We  mounted  the  rising  and  dipping  lad- 
der, all  reached  the  pier,  and  strode  out 
across  the  flats,  the  Chinaman  always 
under  close  cover  of  Smith's  revolver. 
Round  about  our  feet,  now  leaping  ahead, 
now  gamboling  back,  came  and  went  the 
marmoset.  The  dacoit,  dressed  solely  in  a 
dark  loin  cloth,  walked  beside  me,  carry- 
ing his  huge  knife  and  sometimes  glancing 
at  me  with  his  blood-lustful  eyes.  Never 
before,  I  venture  to  say,  had  an  autumn 
moon  lighted  such  a  scene  in  that  place. 

"Here  we  part !"  said  Fu-Manchu,  and 
spoke  another  word  to  his  follower. 

The   man  threw   his   knife   upon  the 
ground. 

"Search  him,  Petrie,"  directed  Smith. 
"He  may  have  a  second  concealed!" 

'  I  AHE  doctor  consented ;  and  I  passed 
A    my   hands    over    the   man's  scanty 
garments. 

"Now  search  Fu-Manchu!" 

This,  also,  I  did.  And  never  have  I  ex- 
perienced a  similar  sense  of  revulsion 
from  any  human  being.  I  shuddered  as 
though  I  had  touched  a  venomous  reptile. 

Smith  threw  down  his  revolver. 

"I  curse  myself  for  an  honorable  fool!" 
he  said.  "No  one  could  dispute  my  right 
to  shoot  you  dead  where  you  stand!" 

Knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  could  tell  from 
the  suppressed  passion  in  Smith's  voice 
that  only  by  his  unhesitating  acceptance 
of  my  friend's  word  and  implicit  faith  in 
his  keeping  it  had  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  escaped 
just  retribution  at  that  moment.  Fiend 
though  he  was,  I  admired  his  courage; 
for  all  this  he,  too,  must  have  known. 

The  doctor  turned,  and  with  the  dacoit 
walked  back.  Nayland  Smith's  next  move 
filled  me  with  surprise.  For  just  as,  si- 
lently, I  was  thanking  God  for  my  escape, 
my  friend  began  shedding  his  coat,  collar, 
and  waistcoat ! 

"Pocket  your  valuables  and  do  the 
same!"  he  muttered  hoarsely.  "We  have 
a  poor  chance,  but  we  are  both  fairly  fit. 
To-night,  Petrie,  we  literally  have  to  run 
for  our  lives  !" 


\T7E  live  in  a  peaceful  age,  wherein  it 

v  ▼  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  owe 
their  survival  to  their  fleetness  of  foot. 
At  Smith's  words  I  realized  in  a  flash  that 
such  was  to  be  our  fate  to-night. 

I  have  said  that  the  hulk  lay  off  a  sort 
of  promontory.  East  and  west,  then,  we 
had  nothing  to  hope  for.  To  the  south 
was  Fu-Manchu— and  even  as,  stripped  of 
our  heavier  garments,  we  started  to  run 
northward,  the  weird  signal  of  a  dacoit 
rose  on  the  night— and  was  answered' 
Was  answered  again ! 

"Three,  at  least!"  hissed  Smith;  "three 
armed  dacoits.    Hopeless !" 

"Take  the  revolver!"  I  cried.  "Smith 
it  s — " 

"No!"  he  rapped  through  clenched 
teeth.  "A  servant  of  the  Crown  in  the 
East  makes  his  motto:  'Keep  your  word 
though  it  break  you  neck!'  I  don't  think 
we  need  fear  its  being  used  against  us. 
r<u-Manchu  avoids  noisy  methods" 


White  sheep  give  more  wool 
than  black  sheep — there  are 
more  of  them. 


REMINGTON  stenographers  do 
more  of  the  world' s  work  than  other 
stenographers — there  are  more  of 
them. 

Nature  only  knows  why  there  are  more 
white  sheep  than  black. 
All  the  world  knows  why  there  are 
more  Remington  operators  than  others. 
REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  most  operators  have  confi- 
dence— and  the  machine  which  gives 
them  the  confidence  to  make  good. 


REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  majority  of  good  business 
schools  have  confidence — the  confi- 
dence to  turn  out  competent,  efficient 
operators — the  thing  on  which  the  very 
life  of  those  schools  depends. 

REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  business  men  and  business 
houses  have  confidence — because  the 
big  majority  of  good  stenographers  are 
Remington  trained  and  "go  to  work 
the  first  day  without  breaking  in." 


12,500,000  Remington  Letters 

mailed  in  the  United  States  every  business  day  in  the  year. 

Isn't  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  "which  machine?"  for  your  office? 
Throughout  the  world  Remington  is  a  synonym  for  typewriter  efficiency. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  business  world. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Just  the  Suspender  you 
have  been  looking  for — 

"COMMON-SENSE" 

GOOD  POINTS 

l.Do  net  slide  from 
the  shoulders. 

Yield  to  every 
motion  of  the 
body. 

3.  Improved 
adjustable 
back. 

4.  Latest 
invisible 
drawers 
supporter. 

5.  Long,  medium  and  short  lengths. 

Price  50c,  Postpaid 
Common-Sense  Suspender  Co. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 


like  Diamonds 
re  diamond  teats, 
h  a  tile  an. I  will 

cut.  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  2.-,  years. 
]  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  examination— all 
onargea  prepaid— no  money  in  advance.  Write  todav  for 
free  illustrated   booklet,  special   ,„ires   and    ring  measure 

WHITE  VALLEY  CEM  CO..  734  Saks  BIJg ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


i.l  y, 


Graphite  Lubricants 


Ask  your  dealer  for  DIXON'S  GRAPH- 
ITE GREASE  No.  677—  for  differentials 
and  transmissions. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  us  name  and  model 
of  your  car  for  free  booklet  No.  245 
"Lubricating  the  Motor,"  and  let  us  tell 
you  what  the  "Speed  Kings  "  say. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.   V  y\ 

E  stabllshed  i  n  1 8  2  7  tvOOCN 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

keeps  the  1913  nickel  trimmings  on  your  AUTOMOBILE 
bright  a ti.l  silver-plates  last  year's  brass  fixture*,  Kiving 
the  new  white  metal  effect.    «Jt.  fan,  82.00.    Trial  size,  75c. 

At  Aitlti  Supply  Denhrs,  or  by  Parcel  Pott. 
A.  R.  JUSTICE  CO. .  601  Chestnut  St  ,  PHILADELPHIA 
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— He  will  tell  you  the  health  of  your  family 
demands  the  easy- riding  comfort  secured 
only  by 


Rebound  Snubbers 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  anyone  to  forego 
motoring  because  of  rough  riding  on  uneven  roads. 

The  jolts,  bouncing  and  discomfort  are  all  absorbed 
by  Snubbers,  because  they  check  the  rebound  of  the 
springs  and  stop  the  injurious  tossing  up  and  down. 

Snubbers  give  you  the  utmost  easy  riding  on  rough 
roads  without  interfering  with  spring  resiliency  on 
smooth  roads. 

Standard  Equipment  on  America's  Easiest 
Riding  Cars :  White,  Stearns  and  Peerless 

SEND  US  name  and  model  of  your  car,  and  let  us  tell  you  how 
inexpensive  they  are,  and  how  easily  anyone  can  put  them  on. 

GABRIEL  HORN  MFG.  CO.,  1417  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Makers  of  the  famous  GABRIEL  Musical  Horns  and  auto  accessories 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  fur- 
nished by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast. 
Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ti- ulars   and    special  offer. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  in  advance, 
prepay  freight,  and  allow 
10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may  ride 
the  bicycle  and  put  it  to  any  test 
you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not 
perfectly  satisfied  or  don't  wish 
to  keep  the  bicycle  you  may  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
you  wUl  not  be  out  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  JgS'mSe 

leylt  it  Ifl PQBBtble  to  make  at  one  small  profit 
ibove  actual  factory  rout.  You  save  110  to  »2f. 
profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  ami  have  the  mi 


middlemen*! 
facturer'B  g 
bicycle  or  a  pair 
receive  our  catalog 
and  remarkable  upeciiit  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED 


behind  your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
f  tireB  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you 
es  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prion 


when   you  receive  our 
beautiful  catalogue  and 
■lulerful  low  prices  we  can 
rade   bicycleB   at  lower 
Ve  are  satisfied  with  $1 
n  sell 


Btudy  our  superb   modelH  at  the 
make  you.    We  sell   the  highest 
prieeB  than  any  other  factory, 
profit  above  factory  cost.    Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices. 
Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES  —  A  limited  number  taken 
lu  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
ouce,  at  $3  to  $8  eacb.    Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 


\  heels 


tubes, 


TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE 

repair*  ami  part*  fur  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  writ*  today  for  onr  Lurw  Calalo 


rti 


beautifully  illustrated 


mnl  contalnlc 
useful  Inform 


at  fund  of 
t  only  cvnte 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

U  (\  A /I  17  offers  S60  class-rooir.  courses  to  non-rea- 

H  I J  1VI  Ej  Went  student*.     One  may  thus  do  part 

"  v  work  for  a  Bachelor's  decree.  Elemen- 

n  m.  «  p-k  w  j  tary  courses  in  many  subjects. others  for 

X  I        I  I  Y  Teachers.  Writers. Accountants. Bankers. 

O  1  KjU  1  Businessmen.  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

Ve"r         U.pf  C. (Pi*  A) Chicago. 111. 


Motor  Now  in  Safety 

Buy  neat,  compact  Autowline  and  be  ready  I 

to  tow  or  be  towed  when  road  trouble  comes.  ' 

It's  25  ft.  of  finest  flexible  steel  rope.   Weighs  I 

only  five  pounds  but  can  pull  a  6000-pound  ' 

car.    Autowline  has  stood  every  severe  tour-  I 

ing  test  for  years.  I 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  I 

Made  of  World-Famous 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  i 

Big.  bulky  manila  towline  soils  and  crowds  ' 

a  car.    But  Basline  Autowline  takes  up  prac-  I 

tically  no  space  and  is  always  clean,  always  ' 

ready.    For  sale  at  any  good  Supply  Deal-  I 

er's-J3.75.  I 

F circular  with  photo-  I 

ICC  (rruphs  and  detailed  I 

descriptions  telling  the  whole  i 

story.  Get  the  circular  today.  | 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  I 

with  the  Big  Pull  I 

BRODERiCK  &  BASC0M  ROPE  CO.  I 

805  No.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

New  York  Office.  75  A.  Warren  Si.  | 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  Tallow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  ' 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D.C. 

  Established  1869   


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gretder's  Fine  Catalogn- 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  larx- 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts, different  breedsin  natu 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu 
balors  and  brooder9,low  price  of  stock  and  eggs 
hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  S'i  I 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GREIDEK,  Box  14      Bheems,  Pa 


So  back  we  ran,  over  the  course  by 
which  earlier  we  had  come.  It  was, 
roughly,  a  mile  to  the  first  building— a 
deserted  cottage ;  and  another  quarter 
mile  to  any  that  was  occupied.  Our  chance 
of  meeting  a  living  soul,  other  than  Fu- 
Manchu's  dacoits,  was  practically  nil. 

AT  first  we  ran  easily,  for  it  was  the 
second  half-mile  that  would  decide 
our  fate.  The  professional  murderers  who 
pursued  us  ran  like  panthers,  I  knew ;  and 
I  dare  not  allow  my  mind  to  dwell  upon 
those  yellow  figures  with  the  curved, 
gleaming  knives.  For  a  long  time  neither 
of  us  looked  back. 

On  we  ran — and  on — silently — doggedly. 

Then  a  hissing  breath  from  Smith 
warned  me  what  to  expect. 

Should  I,  too,  look  back?  Yes!  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  horrid  fascination. 

I  threw  a  quick  glance  over  my  shoulder. 

And  never  while  I  live  shall  I  forget 
what  I  saw.  Two  of  the  pursuing  dacoits 
had  outdistanced  their  fellow  (or  fel- 
lows) and  were  actually  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  us ! 

More  like  dreadful  animals  they  looked 
than  human  beings,  running  bent  forward, 
with  their  faces  curiously  uptilted.  The 
brilliant  moonlight  gleamed  upon  bared 
teeth,  as  I  could  see,  even  at  that  distance, 
even  in  that  quick  agonized  glance ;  and 
it  gleamed  upon  the  crescent-shaped 
knives. 

"As  hard  as  you  can  go — now !"  panted 
Smith.  "We  must — make  an  attempt — to 
break  into  the  empty  cottage !  Only 
chance !" 

I  had  never,  in  my  younger  days,  been 
a  notable  runner;  for  Smith  I  cannot 
speak.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  next 
half  mile  was  done  in  time  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  crack  man.  Not  once 
again  did  either  of  us  look  back.  Yard 
upon  yard  we  raced  forward  together. 
My  heart  seemed  to  be  bursting.  My  leg 
muscles  throbbed  with  pain.  At  last,  with 
the  empty  cottage  in  sight,  it  came  to  that 
pass  with  me  when  another  three  yards 
looked  as  unattainable  as  three  miles. 
Once  I  stumbled. 

"My  God !"  came  from  Smith  weakly. 

BUT  I  recovered  myself.  Bare  feet  pat- 
tered close  upon  our  heels  and  pant- 
ing breaths  told  how  even  Fu-Manchu's 
bloodhounds  were  hard  put  to  it  by  the 
killing  pace  we  had  made. 

"Smith!"  I  whispered.  "Look — in  front. 
.  .  .  Some  one !" 

As  through- a  red  mist  I  had  seen  a  dark 
shape  detach  itself  from  the  shadows  of 
the  cottage — and  merge  into  them  again. 
It  could  only  be  another  dacoit;  but 
Smith,  not  heeding,  or  not  hearing,  my 
faintly  whispered  words,  crashed  open  the 
gate  and  hurled  himself  blindly  at  the 
door. 

It  burst  open  before  him  with  a  re- 
sounding boom,  and  he  pitched  forward 
into  the  interior  darkness.  Flat  upon  the 
floor  he  lay,  for  as,  with  a  last  effort,  I 
gained  the  threshold  and  dragged  myself 
within,  I  almost  fell  over  his  recumbent 
body. 

Madly  I  snatched  at  the  door.  His  foot 
held  it  open.  I  kicked  the  foot  away  and 
banged  the  door  to.  As  I  turned,  the 
leading  dacoit,  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  his  face  the  face  of  a  demon, 
leaped  through  the  gateway. 

That  Smith  had  burst  the  latch  I  felt 
assured,  but  by  some  divine  accident  my 
weak  hands  found  the  bolt.  With  the  last 
ounce  of  strength  spared  to  me  I  thrust  it 
home  in  the  rusty  socket — as  a  full  six 
inches  of  shining  steel  split  the  middle 
panel  and  protruded  above  my  head ! 

I  dropped  sprawling  beside  my  friend. 

A  terrific  blow  shattered  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  solitary  window — and  one  of 
the  grinning  animal  faces  looked  in. 

"Sorry — old  man,"  whispered  Smith — 
and  his  voice  was  barely  audible.  Weakly, 
he  grasped  my  hand.  "My  fault — I 
shouldn't — have  let  you — come." 

C*ROM  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
*■  the  black  shadows  lay  flicked  a  long 
tongue  of  flame.  Muffled,  staccato,  came 
the  report.  And  the  yellow  face  at  the 
window  was  blotted  out ! 

One  wild  cry,  ending  in  a  rattling 
gasp,  told  of  a  dacoit  gone  to  his  ac- 
count. A  gray  figure  glided  past  me  and 
was  silhouetted  against  the  broken  win- 
How.  Again  the  pistol  sent  its  message 
into  the  night,  and  again  came  the  reply 
to  tell  how  well  and  truly  that  message 
\ad  been  delivered. 

the  stillness,  intense  by  sharp  con- 
tM&l,  the  sound  of  bare  soles  pattering 
up  n  the  path  outside  stole  to  me.  Two 
runners  I  thought  there  were;   so  that 


The  Best  of\ 
All  Toilet  Soaps 

made  in  the  world  is  Pears'  Soap. 
It  is  pure  soap — all  soap — and  its 
famous  unapproachable  quality- 
has  never  varied.  Yet,  with  all 
its  excellence  and  positive  results 
Pears'  Soap 

Costs  No  More  Than 
Ordinary,  Injurious  Soaps 

Pears'  Soap  keeps  the  skin  in  a  condition 
of  perfect  health  and  repairs  the  harm 
so  often  done  by  common  soaps.  It  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion.  Its  low 
price — and  the  fact  that  it  lasts  much 
longer — makes  it  doubly  economical  to  use 
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tire  bills 


Book  Cabinet 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 
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4  Save  y\ 
Money 


i  This 
Beautiful  Cruiser 

MEVER  before  has  (t 

possible  to  offer  you  SS 
at  value  as  we  do  thiB  seasw 
the  Raised  Deck  Bid* 
Muskegon  36-ft.  Cabin  CnilstT. . 
Just  go  on  boaid  tor  the  biggeal 
summer  you  ever  saw.  Sleep*8; 
will  go  anywhere  :  galley,  owner's  state-room,  toilet,  dingwy. 
davits,  electric  lights,  standing  lop.  25  H.  P.  Motor,  teat  type 
(4  cyl.).  All  built  the  Racine  way,  but  at  a  great  saving  onr 
what  you  would  expect  to  pay  elsewhere.  We  build  elegsB. 
Canoes,  safe  and  inexpensive  Row  Boats,  Hunting  Boat*, 
Dlnghey!,  a  Dory  Family  Launch  for  S1&0.00.  All  highwt  quality  and 
at  a  tremendous  saving.    Write  today,  tell  us  what  you  are  Interested  is. 

Racme-Truscutt -Shell  Lake  Boat  Co.,  Box  87,  Muskegon,  Michigan/ 


2  Crete    J  H  V-  » 


Catalogue  M  Free  of  Motors. 

Catalogue  B  Free  of  Boats- 


ENGINES  FROM  2  TO  4-0  H.-P.      PALMER   BROS  . 

in    STOCK  Cos   Cob,  Con" 


ERICKS0N  LEG 

Arms,  Wheel  Chairs,  Crutches,  Stockings. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 
E.  H.  Erickson  Artificial  1,1ml,  Co., 
9tta»h.  Ar.  N. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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to  pay  must  fully  protect.  i'KEEbooklet.  '^^j 
Mason,  Fen  wick  «  Lawrence,  Krt.  5*2  years,  v  ■  I 
608 F  St.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  New  York  **** 
Send  for  New  Helpful  Flau  fur  luveutor 
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RAPID  -  SHAUE 
~  POWDER 

A  cool,  comfortable  shave — 
send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
trial  box  {this  size). 
COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  W 
199  FultonSt.,N.Y. 


NUGTEX 

The  Fabric  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
•nugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  man  es- 
pecially automubilists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
eolon  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  $1.00.     Special  fabric  50c 
ir  not  at  your  dealer's  write  Department  H. 
Stiti'faclion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


?Smith  Webbing  Co  Pawtucket  R  I 


.  Our  Price,  $14.50  i 

W  this  Master-Built  set  tee  No.  12— solid  quarter-sawe?^ 
>ak— Maroketie  leather  cushion—BT  in.  lone,  37}£  in.  hij;h, 
^11  In.  deep.   StroliK,  handsome.    Guaranteed.   Finished  as 
|r«B wish.  Shipped  in  complete  sections.  Easily  assembled. 

Write  For  Furniture  Book— FREE 

1-ahnwing  furniture  l„i  every  room.  Factory  prices  save 
|  nil  t$  dealer's  prices.    Mail  postal  today  for  hook. 
>R00KS  MFG.  CO.,  1144  Sidney  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


The  Ideal  Year  to  Visit 

HOLLA] 

the  Picturesque 

The  Centenary  of  the  Restoration  of  Holland's  Independ- 
ence will  be  celebrated  this  summer  by  interesting 
exhibition,  and 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

i  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 


including  the  inau« 
[Hague.   


The  quickest  route  from  Euylan.l  to  Holland  is  via 
^lushing,  on  the  new  steamers  de  luxe,  the  largest 
rrosalng  the  channel. 


For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  information  apply  to 
AMERICAN  AGENCY.  NETHERLAND  STATE  RAIL- 
WAYS &  FLUSHING  ROUTE,  334  5th  Ave.,NewYork. 


The  new 
BRISTOL" 

No.  29  is  the  liehtest  steel  Fly  Rod  made- 
only  5%  oz.  It's  a  hit  everywhere.  In  %Vt 
feet  length  only.  Price  J6. 50.  Your  dealer  has 
No.  29  and  all  other  "BRISTOLS."  If  not, 
we'll  supply  you.  All  guaranteed  three  years. 
Write  for  the  New  Art  Catalog— FREE 
THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
56  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.    Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.  Cool  breezes  always. 
end  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."    It's  free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
Room  895,  South  Station,  Boston. 
YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.  R. 


EUROPE 

ing  and  Summer  Tours  by  All  Routes,  escorted 
independent  as  preferred.  Inclusive  fares, 
t  tour-leaders,  uniformed  interpreters  at  stations 
ports.    Write  for  Program  32. 

Steamship  Tickets  all  Lines 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
»go,  Montreal,  Toionto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


four  dacoits  must  have  been  upon  our 
trail.  The  room  was  full  of  pungent 
smoke.  I  staggered  to  my  feet  as  the 
gray  figure  with  the  revolver  turned 
toward  me.  Something  familiar  there 
was  in  that  long  gray  garment — and  now 
I  perceived  why  I  had  thought  so. 

It  was  my  gray  raincoat ! 

"Karamaneh!"  I  whispered. 

And  Smith,  supporting  himself  up- 
rightly with  difficulty,  and  holding  fast  to 
the  ledge  beside  the  door,  muttered  some- 
thing hoarsely,  which  sounded  like  "God 
bless  her!" 

The  girl,  trembling  now,  placed  her 
hands  upon  my  shoulders  with  that  quaint 
pathetic  gesture  peculiarly  her  own. 

"I  followed  you,"  she  said.  "Did  you 
not  know  I  should  follow  you?  But  I 
had  to  hide  because  of  another  who  was 
following  also!  I  had  but  just  reached 
this  place  when  I  saw  you  running — 
toward  me — " 

CHE  broke  off  and  turned  to  Smith. 
^    "This  is  your  pistol,"  she  said  naively. 
"1  found  it  in  your  bag!    Will  you  please 
take  it?" 

He  took  it  without  a  word.  Perhaps  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"Now  go  !  Hurry  !"  she  said.  "You  are 
not  safe  yet." 

"But  you  ?"  T  asked. 

"You  have  failed,"  she  replied.  "I  must 
go  back  to  him.    There  is  no  other  way." 

Strangely  sick  at  heart  for  a  man  who 
has  just  had  a  miraculous  escape  from 
death,  I  opened  the  door.  Coatless,  di- 
sheveled figures,  my  friend  and  I  stepped 
out  into  the  moonlight. 

Hideous  under  the  pale  rays  lay  the  two 
dead  men,  their  glazed  eyes  upcast  to  the 
peace  of  the  blue  heavens.  Karamaneh 
had  shot  to  kill;  for  both  had  bullets  in 
their  brains.  If  God  ever  planned  a  more 
complex  nature  than  hers,  a  nature  more 
tumultuous  with  conflicting  passions,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  it.  Yet  her  beauty  was 
of  the  sweetest ;  and  in  some  respects  she 
had  the  heart  of  a  child — this  girl  who 
cou'd  shoot  so  straight. 

"We  must  send  the  police  to-night,"  said 
Smith.    "Or  the  papers — " 

"Hurry,"  came  the  girl's  voice  com- 
mandingly  from  the  darkness  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

It  was  a  singular  situation.  My  very 
soul  rebelled  against  it.  But  what  could 
we  do? 

"Tell  us  where  we  can  communicate," 
be^an  Smith. 

"Hurry  !  I  shall  be  suspected  !  Do  you 
want  him  to  kill  me?" 

WE  moved  away.  All  was  very  still 
now,  and  the  lights  glimmered 
faintly  ahead.  Not  .  a  wisp  of  cloud 
brushed  the  moon's  disk. 

"Good-night,  Karamaneh,"  I  whispered 
softly. 


"The 

Salesman's 
Duty  is  to 
Help  his 
Customer 
to  Prosper." 


J^JR.  E.  C.  SIMMONS,  of  this  town, 
started  out  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness with  a  perfectly  clear  notion  about 
implements,  hardware,  and  bench  tools: 
They  must  be  good  all  through  or  they 
would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  long 
run.  So  he  formulated  a  little  maxim, 
and  made  it  the  central  pier  of  his  mer- 
cantile bridge — "the  recollection  of  qual- 
ity remains  long  after  price  is  forgot- 
ten." It  worked  so  well  as  a  "selling 
point,"  that  he  took  it  over  when  he  be- 
came a  magnate,  and  made  it  the  legend 
accompanying  his  "Keen  Kutter"  escutch- 
eon. In  other  words,  he  made  it  the 
main  caisson  under  a  business  which  em- 
ploys, at  latest  reports,  nearly  $13,382,500 
of  capital. 

Mr.  Simmons,  as  we  have  said,  believed  that  "Quality"  was 
the  prime  mover  of  a  mercantile  machine.  He  did  not,  however, 
expect  his  wares  to  sell  themselves.  He  learned,  early  in  his 
career,  that  goods  move  faster  from  the  shelves  when  they  have 
good  advertising  and  catchy  trade-marks  to  push  them.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  now  famous  slogan — Quality  Unforgetable, 
Price  Soon  Forgotten — was  introduced  into  the  national  adver- 
tising, alongside  of  the  familiar  trade-mark. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  now  universal 
field  of  corporation  business,  and,  too,  he  was  ahead  of  most 
merchants  in  abandoning  the  Roman  dictum  "caveat  emptor" 
(keep  an  eye  on  the  salesman,  and  don't  give  him  your  money 
until  you  see  what  you  are  getting  for  it).  In  place  of  that  hoary 
wisdom,  Mr.  Simmons  inculcated  a  far  better  and  more  philosophic 
principle :  "The  salesman's  duty  is  to  help  his  customer  to  prosper." 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the  earliest  adoption,  on  a  national 
scale,  of  the  "service"  doctrine,  that  latterly  dominates  most  large 
businesses  in  America,  from  the  transcontinental  railways  down 
to  the  chewing  gum  industry. 
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Is  Your  Own  Home  Cooking  Pure? 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  care- 
ful housewives  use  in  the  home 
cooking  in  which  they  take  such 
pride,  ingredients  so  vicious  that  the  re- 
sult, however  good  it  tastes,  is  almost 
as  harmful  to  health  as  the  worst  prod- 
ucts of  the  food  adulterator,  who  delib- 
erately debases,  drugs  and  adulterates 
for  profit. 

For  instance,  how  often  have  you 
bought  and  used  "cooking  butter"?  Do 


you  know  what  it  often  is?  Butter  that 
went  wrong  in  its  youth — foul,  rancid 
stuff,  steamed  and  treated  so  that  you 
can't  recognize  it,  although  it  isn't  any 
better  than  before.  Home-made  foods 
containing  this  ingredient,  or  cooked 
in  it,  cannot  possibly  be  the  whole- 
some, pure,  nourishing  foods  you  ought 
to  eat. 

If  you  use  cheap  lard,  you  run  the 
same  risk  of  getting  a  product  filthy  in 


origin  and  inefficient  and  unwholesome 
as  a  cooking  agent.  These  aren't  pleas 
ant  facts,  but  they  are  facts,  and  you 
might  as  well  recognize  them. 

But  you  can  protect  yourself  agains 
defects  such  as  this  in  your  home-cooking 
processes  quite  as  easily  as  you  can  pro 
tect  yourself  against  adulterated,  druggec 
or  debased  foods  offered  to  you  ready  foi 
your  use,  and  the  means  of  this  protec 
tion  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 


The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 


This  gives  you  a  list  of  absolutely  pure 
brands  of  food  products  and  food  ingre- 
dients of  all  sorts,  from  apple-butter  to 
yeast.  These  pure  brands  have  been 
sifted  out  of  many  thousands  of  foods 
and  food  stuffs  analyzed  during  the  past 
ten  years  by  the  impartial  chemists  of 
the  Westfield  Board  of  Health,  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  food-buying  public 
and  nothing  else.  The  Book  does  not  list 
every  pure  brand,  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  analyze  all  the  foods  on 


the  market,  but  it  does  list  so  many  of 
them,  it  gives  you  such  a  wide  range  of 
choice,  that  you  are  almost  certain  to 
find  at  least  one  of  the  brands  it  approves 
on  sale  at  any  corner  grocery  store. 

Don't  run  any  more  needless  risks  in 
your  food-buying.  Here  is  full  protec- 
tion for  you  within  easy  reach,  without 
any  effort,  study  or  bother  on  your  part. 
With  a  copy  of  the  Westfield  Book  in 
your  hands,  you  can  specify  products  of 
absolutely  proven  purity  and  pass  instant 


judgment  on  any  substitute  offered  to  you 
Send  today  for  this  book.  Tear  off  th( 
coupon  below  and  mail  it,  with  10c  ir 
stamps  or  silver,  to  the  Board  of  Health 
Westfield,  Mass.  When  you  get  the  book 
use  it  yourself,  show  it  to  your  grocei 
and  let  him  see  that  you  are  going  tc 
be  guided  by  it.  Tell  your  friends  abou' 
it  and  let  them  share  in  its  protection 
Don't  guess  at  your  food  problems  an) 
more — the  Westfield  Book  makes  yoi 
sure  your  food  is  pure.' 


TOASTED 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fiiht  for 
Pure  Food? 


Here  are  shown  s      1  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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OUR  EMPLOYER 

In  looking  for  a  job  be  careful  to  select  a  good  em- 
ployer. Our  employer  is  the  American  housewife. 
We  work  for  her  all  the  year  'round  in  a  two  million 
dollar  sunlit  bakery,  making  for  her  and  the  family 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

simplifying  her  housekeeping  problems  and  relieving  her  of 
worry  and  care.    In  making  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
we  steam-cook  the  grains  of  whole  wheat,  draw 

them  out  into  delicate,  filmy 
shreds,  form  them  into  little 
loaves,  or  Biscuits,  and  bake 
them  a  crisp,  golden  brown. 
Because  of  its  Biscuit  form 
you  can  do  so  many  things 
with  Shredded  Wheat  that 
are  not  possible  with  any 
other  breakfast  cereal. 

After  you  have  tried  all  the  new 
ones  you  will  come  back  to  Shredded 
Wheat    Biscuit,   the   one  universal 
cereal  breakfast  food— eaten  all  over 
the  world.   Always  clean,  always 
pure,  always  wholesome  and  nour- 
ishing.   Delicious  for  breakfast 
when  eaten  with  hot  milk  and 
a  little  cream  and  seasoned  to 
suit  the  taste,  or  for  any  meal 
with  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
sliced  bananas,  preserved  peaches, 
or  other  preserved  or  fresh  fruit. 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal  Made  in  Biscuit  Form 


Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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A  Real  1913  Car 


Electric  Lights 
Set-in  Dash  Lights 
Left-side  Drive 
Simple  Center  Control 


O 


versize 


Tires 


15  Roller  Bearings 
50%  Overcapacity 
No  Levers  in  the  Way 


By  R.  E.  O/ds,  Designer 


Here  are  some  things  which  cars  must  have 
to  be  really  up-to-date. 

These  are  the  things  which  you'll  miss  most 
if  you  fail  to  get  them. 

Note  that  Reo  the  Fifth  combines  them  all, 
and  combines  them  in  an  honest  car. 


Coming  Features 

Most  leading  cars  now  have  left- 
side drive.  Note  that  fact  care- 
fully. The  driver  sits  close  to  the 
car  he  passes,  as  in  European  cars. 

All  leading  cars  now  have  set-in 
dash  lights,  to  displace  the  old  side 
oil  lamps. 

Leading  cars  now  employ  big 
tires.  They  are  costly,  but  the  day 
of  skimpy  tires  is  over.  They  cost 
too  much  for  upkeep. 

Mark  these  facts,  whatever  car 
you  buy.  Don't  buy  a  car  already 
out-of-date.  What  leading  cars  do 
this  year,  most  cars  must  do  next. 

Greater  Care 

Then  leaders  now  are  building 
cars  with  immensely  greater  care. 
They  have  seen  that  cars  built 
otherwise  don't  live. 

This  means  Timken  bearings  in- 
stead of  common  ball  bearings. 
Not  merely  a  couple  to  claim  their 
use,  but  roller  bearings  throughout. 

It  means  drop  forgings  in  place 
of  steel  castings,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  flaws.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  use 
190. 

It  means  steel  made  to  formula, 
and  analyzed  twice.  It  means  gears 
tested  for  75,000  pounds  per  tooth. 

It  means  big  margin  of  safety. 
Driving  parts  made  one  -  half 
stronger  than  necessary. 

It  means  a  $75  magneto — 

A  doubly-heated  carburetor — 


Big  brakes — big  springs,  tested 
for  100,000  vibrations. 

Every  Precaution 

The  leading  makers  employ 
every  precaution.  Every  part  is 
compelled  to  pass  radical  tests  and 
inspections. 

Important  parts  are  hand-fitted, 
and  ground  over  and  over  to  get 
utter  exactness.  Modern,  costly 
machines  are  used  in  the  gear  cut- 
ting. 

Engines  are  given  five  long-con- 
tinued tests,  and  the  tested  engines 
are  taken  apart  and  inspected. 

Genuine  leather  and  the  best 
curled  hair  are  used  in  upholstery, 
so  the  car  won't  soon  look  old. 

Nothing-  is  ever  rushed. 


Insist  on  Them 

This  is  the  practice  in  costly 
cars.  That's  what  makes  them 
costly.  But  no  man  in  these  days 
should  at  any  price  buy  a  car  with- 
out them. 

What  pride  can  one  take  in  a 
car  with  features  distinctly  out-of- 
date  ?  What  satisfaction  is  there 
in  a  car  that's  poorly  built? 

Soon  troubles  begin — soon  re- 
pairs begin.  And  the  cost  of  up- 
keep makes  the  car  a  burden. 


In  each  Reo  the  Fifth  we  spend 
$200  in  features  and  cautions 
which  some  call  unnecessary. 

We  save  it  in  factory  efficiency. 
By  confining  our  output  to  only 
one  model  we  save  about  20  per 
cent.  That's  why  a  car,  built  as 
we  build  it,  can  be  sold  at  the  Reo 
price. 

It  means  to  you  a  long-lived  car 
— a  car  that  keeps  its  newness.  It 
means  a  car  distinctly  up-to-date. 

One  wrongs  himself  if  he  lets 
any  inducement  sell  him  a  lesser 
car. 


The  Simple  Rod  Control 


Reo  the  Fifth  has  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Nothing  on  either  side 
blocks  the  way  of  the  driver.  He 
is  never  compelled  to  dismount  in 
the  street,  nor  enter  from  the 
street. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
with  a  center  rod,  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  done  by  moving  this  rod  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. It's  as  simple  as  moving 
the  spark  lever. 


Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals. 

This  is  also  a  coming  feature. 
You  will  see  why  it  must  be.  It  is 
one  you  should  have  on  a  new  car. 


A  thousand  dealers  handle  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  1913  catalog 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  to  see 
the  car. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires  — 

34x4  Inches 
Center 

Control 
1 5  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 

3  Electric  Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2- 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not 
shield,  Prest-O-Lite  gas 
(list  price  $170). 


included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  wind- 
tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100  extra 
Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.^l^r 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Copyright,  1V15,  B.  Kuppcnheimcr  A  Company 


HERE  are  two  exceedingly  good-looking  sack  suits,  as  far  from  the  commonplace  as  they  are 
from  harsh  extremes.    Clothes  of  worth;  worthily  made. 

You're  sure  of  quality,  right  style  and  right  price  with  Kuppenheimer  Clothes — always.  See 
them  at  the  better  clothiers  everywhere. 

1  ou'll  be  interested  in  our  hook, 
"Styles  for  Men."'    Send  for  it. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

CHICAGO 


fHE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


TOVE,  duty,  sacrifice — of  these  high 
qualities  is  honor  made.  And  as  the 
greatest  of  these  is  sacrifice,  so  the  most 
human  is  love — in  this  case  a  woman 's 
love,  a  young  mother's  love,  a  young 
wife's  love.  "Women  and  children 
first!  "  is  the  old  cry  of  the  sea  in  her 
ears  as  she  presses  the  key  of  the  wireless 
instrument.  But  whose  woman  and 
whose  child?  And  honor  answers. 


"^T  7"OU  folks'll  have  to  excuse  me!"   The  wireless 
%/     operator  dropped  his  cards  on  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  and  made  a  hasty  exit 
from  the  smoking  room. 
Van  Norden  turned  inquiringly  to  the  purser.  "Not 
Eifire  or  sinking,  are  we?" 

The  purser  smiled — a  queer,  far-away,  detached  sort 
»f  smile. 

"It  just  struck  eight  bells,  and  we're  about  off 
Kahuku  Point,"  he  answered,  enigmatically. 

We  waited.  That  peculiar  smile  of  the  purser's  bad 
meant  one  thing  to  us  since  we  dropped  the  Golden 
liate  astern — a  yarn. 

Van  Norden  prodded  him  as  he  continued  silent 
with :  "What  has  Sparks  to  do  with  eight  bells  and 
Kahuku  Point?" 

The  purser  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  As  if  by  j ire- 
arranged  signal,  our  cards  slid  from  uninterested  fin- 
ders and  lay  in  idle  disorder  before  us.  We  were  like 
expectant  children,  awaiting  a  fairy  tale. 

"There  is  a  wireless  station  at  Kahuku."  the  purser 
remarked  gently,  "and  a  young  man  named  Sharp  is 
night  operator  there. 

"People  go  to  see  the  Sharps  in  their  little  wireless 
shack  out  at  Kahuku  just  to  keep  their  faith  in  the 
sweet  things  of  life.  Dickie  Sharp  and  Anne,  the  wife, 
have  been  married  two  years,  and  they  are  still  madly 
in  love  with  each  other.  They  are  young,  scarcely 
more  than  boy  and  girl,  but  there  is  that  in  their  love 
for  each  other  that  sort  of  brings  a  choky  thankfulness 
into  one's  heart.  It  is  good  to  see  that  such  things 
exist  in  this  world  of  disappointment. 

"Young  Richard  Sharp,  Jr.,  came  into  the  world  last 
year  at  the  height  of  a  kona  storm.  Both  Dickie  and 
Dr.  Howard,  the  Kahuku  medico,  tried  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Sharp  to  stop  over  in  Honolulu  at  the  Queen's 
Hospital  for  the  event.  But  Anne  Sharp — "  the  purser 
smiled  tenderly,  "Anne  Sharp  couldn't  see  it  that  way. 
She  gave  a  thousand  and  one  good  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  go  to  the  hospital.    My  own  opinion  is  that 


she  was  afraid  the  shack  would  blow  off  into  the  sea 
in  her  absence,  for  it  sits  on  a  strip  (if  beach  where 
the  wind  blows  a  continual  gale.  Dick  Sharp  is  one 
man  in  millions,  and  Mrs.  Sharp's  sun  rises  and  sets 
in  him.  I  visited  them  on  my  vacation  in  Honolulu 
last  year,  and,  although  she  was  more  or  less  insanely 
wrapped  up  hi  her  tiny  son,  her  attitude  toward  Dick 
was  that  of  a  lioness  with  her  cub. 

"So  she  remained  in  the  wireless  shack,  and  young 
Richard.  Jr.,  came  into  the  world  one  early,  tempest- 
racked  morning,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  thunder- 
ous surf,  a  slashing,  crashing  gale,  and  the  staccato 
crackle  of  the  wireless  spark  as  his  duty-bound  father 
directed  a  steamer  to  the  rescue  of  a  windjammer 
which  had  blown  on  and  off  one  of  the  coral  reefs  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  >r.  Howard  and  an  old  Hawaiian  woman 
called  Wahiuealoha  stood  by  the  mother,  and,  added  to 
the  gigantic  sounds  of  the  storm,  there  pierced  through 
the  morning  the  first  microscopic  cry  of  Richard,  Jr." 

THE  purser  paused  and  lit  a  cigar.    Then,  as  none 
of  us  stirred,  lie  continued  : 

"Before  the  Most  Wonderful  Baby  in  the 
World  arrived.  Mrs.  Sharp  had  been  day  operator." 

"Day  operator!"  Green  broke  in.  "You  mean  she 
could  wireless  too?" 

The  purser  nodded.  "As  well  as  her  man.  A  fellow 
named  Brown  took  her  place  while  she  was  ill.  but  by 
the  time  Richard,  Jr..  was  a  month  old.  that  girl  had 
turned  him  out  and  was  back  at  her  old  place  before 
the  key.  a  tiny  crib  close  by  her,  where  she  could 
watch  her  son  kick  bis  wee  feet  in  the  air  or  move  bis 
jerky  little  fists  in  meaningless  circles. 

"The  kona  season  passed,  after  having  wrecked  the 
wireless  station  at  Nawiliwili,  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 
The  interisland  manager  phoned  out  to  Sharp  and  re- 
quested him  to  run  over  to  Kauai  and  assist  Campbell, 
the  Nawiliwili  operator,  in  getting  his  aerial  up  again. 
Sharp  protested — the  junior  was  such  a  tad — and  he 
couldn't  quite  see  leaving  his  girl.  But  Brown  was 
sent  out  to  relieve  him.  and  he  was  bound  to  go. 

"Mrs.  Sharp  insisted  upon  taking  the  night  trick. 
She  gave  as  her  reason  the  fact  that  she  had  to  be  up 
with  the  junior  more  or  less  at  night.  But  there  was 
something  deeper  than  that.  Dick  Sharp  guarded  the 
name  of  his  station  as  a  man  guards  the  name  of  the 
woman  he  loves.  And  Mrs.  Sharp  had  become  imbued 
with  his  spirit. 

"Sharp's  middle  name  was  Duty.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  all  love  him  so — his  devotion 
to  whatever  is  his.  When  he  manager  argued  that  he 
was  the  only  man  competent  to  repair  the  wreck  at 
Nawiliwili,  he  smiled  brightly  at  his  wife  and  packed 
his  grip. 

"He  crossed  over  to  Kauai  on  the  little  tub  of  a 
lighthouse  tender.  Mamua.    She  wasn't  much  bigger 


than  a  wash  boiler,  but  she  was  the  only  interisland 
boat  carrying  wireless.  All  the  way  from  Oahu  to 
Kaieie  Waho  Channel  he  kept  in  touch  with  his  wife, 
impressing  upon  her.  as  if  it  were  his  last  word  on 
earth,  her  duty  toward  that  aerial  voice  known  as  'H  U.' 

"Perhaps  it  was  Dickie's  training:  perhaps  it  was 
just  her  own  pride  in  her  charge,  but  the  honor  of  the 
station  was  tended  as  faithfully  as  was  the  junior 
during  the  week  of  Sharp's  absence. 

"Brown  stood  the  day  watch,  sleeping  over  in  the 
small  Japanese  hotel  in  Kahuku  by  night.  An  old 
character,  who  came  from  no  one  knew  where,  but  who 
silently  worshiped  both  Dick  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  made  it 
his  business  to  wander  over  to  the  station  every  night 
and  potter  around  as  soon  as  Brown  departed.  Whether 
or  not,  old  Peter  ever  slept  those  nights,  Mrs.  Sharp 
does  not  know.  He  was  always  on  hand  to  do  anything 
she  wished  done  through  her  long  vigil — unobtrusive 
and  faithful  as  a  dog.  He  watched  over  the  girl  as 
tenderly  as  a  mother  during  Sharp's  absence. 

'"And  then  one  night,  as  she  sat  listening  in.  the  word 
was  flashed  to  Anne  from  Xawiliwili  that  her  beloved 
husband  was  again  on  the  Mamua,  on  his  way  home." 

The  purser  stopped  short  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  know  these  latitudes  off  hereV  As  beautiful 
as  a  lovely  woman — and  as  uncertain.  The  wise  fel- 
lows up  at  the  Hydrographic  Office  think  they  have 
them  pretty  well  in  leash  with  their  charts  and  their 
maps  and  their  knowledge  of  the  winds.  But  some- 
times the  trade  wind  wearies  of  its  tourist-literature 
reputation  of  being  the  cause  of  'the  most  perfect  cli- 
mate in  the  world" — and  then  there's  mischief  to  pay 
among  the  islands.  It  turns  into  a  furious  gale  and 
churns  the  lagoons  into  savage  whirlpools. 

"Young  Richard  had  been  fretty  and  sickish  all  day, 
and  the  missus  hadn't  had  her  usual  nap.  Something 
seemed  to  have  hung  weights  in  the  .ulass,  for  it  began 
to  fall  with  a  rush.  Brown  had  been  restless  under 
the  pressure  of  the  phones,  and  Anne  Sharp  had  gone 
about  with  a  vague  sense  of  something  wrong. 

"Old  Peter  strolled  over  after  Brown  left,  and  tink- 
ered aimlessly  about  the  place.  I  suspect  Old  Peter 
smelled  the  brewing  storm,  and  knowing  that  Sharp 
was  on  the  aged  Mamua,  twisting  in  and  around  the 
reefs,  he  just  naturally  felt  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  charity  to  stand  close  by  Mrs.  Sharp. 

"The  girl  had  had  one  eye  on  the  glass  and  one  eye 
on  the  baby  all  evening.  Old  Peter  said  afterward,  and 
the  first  strong  blast  of  wind  that  shook  the  wireless 
shack  seemed  to  turn  that  woman  into  a  marble  figure. 
She  clamped  the  phones  tighter  over  her  ears  and  sat 
forward  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  her  restless  fingers 
moving  the  little  piece  on  the  tuning  coil  like  the  tire- 
less fingers  of  an  expert  moving  his  chess  men  about 
the  board.  She  was  feeling — feeling  for  the  Manilla's 
voice. 
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"The  storm  broke  down  on  them  like  the  wrath  of 
Jove.  As  if  it  were  a  gracious  lullaby,  the  junior 
ceased  his  whimpering,  smiled,  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
peaceful  sleep.  These  rougher  elements  were  the  gods 
who  had  sung  him  into  the  world,  and  he  heard  and 
underst  1. 

"Old  Peter  washed  up  the  few  dishes  he  could  find 
in  the  small  galley,  his  glance  straying  ever  toward 
that  taut  figure  before  the  wireless  set. 

"'It  isn't  quite  natural  for  the  trade  to  blow  like 
this.  Peter,'  Anne  argued  in  a  forced  tone.  'This  is 
not  Hawaiian  weather." 

"'I  know't,'  (Hd  Peter  snapped.  'Hut  sometimes  th' 
devil  spills  some  (if  his  cusscdnoss  into  these  parts 
and  then — ' 

"Old  Peter  stopped  speaking — stopped  breathing. 
You've  watched  a  man  tighten  the  already  taut  strings 
of  a  violin,  haven't  you?  And  you  know  that  breath- 
less moment  as  you  wait  for  them  to  snap?  Old 
Peter  watched  the  girl's  figure  grow  taut  until  he 
thought  she'd  snap !  He  watched — and  he  waited. 
And  finally,  through  the  roar  of  the  storm,  her  words 
reached  him. 

"'It's  the  Minima.  Peter.  Her  steering  gear's  car- 
ried away  and  she  is  being  driven  before  the  storm. 
She's  just  out  beyond  the  point,  and  she's  calling 
S.  o.  S.    Wait— she's  calling  me!' 

"Anne's  voice  was  strangely  calm.  But  her  slender 
figure  flamed  into  action.  Throwing  on  the  current 
and  opening  the  switch,  she  pressed  a  steady  finger 
on  the  key. 

"  'Mamua — all  right — go  ahead  !'  she  sent,  and  then 
waited,  pencil  in  hand. 

"You  know  they  don't  boast  of  life-saving  service  at 
Kahuku  beyond  the  volunteer  crew  made  up  of  Kana- 
kas and  a  few  whites,  of  which  old  Captain  Evans  is 
chief.    There  was  no  use  sending  up  rockets  out  there. 

"Old  Peter  stood  rigid  and  watched.  The  woman's 
face  whitened;  her  lips  turned  blue:  but  she  wrote, 
then  wirelessed  a  quick  reply,  then  wrote  again.  Then 
picking  up  the  telephone,  she  called  Captain  Evans. 
Fortunately  he  was  at  home. 

"'It's  the  Mamua,'  her  words  rushed  through  the 
phone.  'She  was  just  nearing  the  point  when  a  sea 
wrenched  her  steering  gear  useless — she's  being  driven 
toward  the  reef  at  the  edge  of  the  point.  Captain 
Cunha  asks  you  to  phone  for  a  tug  to  Honolulu. 
Wait— ' 

"She  broke  off  and  turned  back  to  the  wireless.  An 
instant  she  listened  in,  then  flashed  two  or  three  words 
back  through  the  night.  Turning  again  to  the  tele- 
phone, she  called : 

"  'She's  struck — she's  right  here  on  the  point — and 
she's  pounding  heavily.  They're  asking  for  help — can 
you  shoot  a  line  out  to  her  before  she  breaks  up? — 
Captain  Evans — Dickie's  aboard  !' 


"A  dripping,  bleeding,  half- 

stunned  form  lurched 
in  and  raised  a  glorified  face 
toward  Anne  Sharp. 
And  Anne  turned  and  saw!" 
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"Her  voice  broke  on  the  beloved  name,  but  the 
girl  sat  steady  for  the  reply.  It  came  in  Captain 
Evans's  reassuring  tones,  and  Anne  turned  back  to 
the  key. 

"  'Captain  Evans  is  getting  his  men  together,'  she 
explained  to  Old  Peter  as  she  opened  the  switch,  and 
in  another  instant  she  was  sending  her  message  of 
hope  and  assurance  out  to  the  helpless  Mamua. 

"Dick  was  at  the  key  of  the  lighthouse  tender.  He 
had  turned  the  operator  out.  Through  the  crashing 
and  smashing  of  the  surf  against  the  quivering  ship 
beneath  him  he  wirelessed  directions  to  Anne  Sharp, 
who.  in  turn,  phoned  them  to  Evans. 

"No  word  of  love,  no  hint  of  her  agony  escaped  the 
woman.  Her  boy  was  out  there  in  the  flying,  smother- 
ing foam  with  only  a  scant  half  hour  perhaps  between 
him  and  death.  Yet  Anne  never  wavered.  If  her 
heart  was  torn  to  the  barest  shred,  if  her  soul  cringed 
and  cowered  before  the  dread  probability,  that  was 
between  her  and  her  God. 

"Suddenly  the  spark  from  the 
Mamua  sputtered  an  abrupt  'M-i-n,' 
which  is  wireless  for  'hold  your  wire 
a  minute.'  In  the  following  interval 
the  phone  bell  tinkled,  and  Captain 
Evans  announced  all  in  readiness 
and  asked  if  the  Mamua  had  any 
final  instructions.  Anne  told  him  to 
wait,  and  then  pushed  her  wireless 
phones  closer  over  her  ears. 

"It  must  have  seemed  an  eternity 
to  the  anxious  woman  before  she 
heard  the  Mamua  again.  As  she 
sat  there,  rigid,  listening  in,  the 
door  of  the  shack  flung  open  and  a 
man  stepped  in.  He  was  Gaylor, 
star  reporter  of  the  'Advertiser.' 
The  news  of  the  wreck  had  reached 
him  over  at  the  Japanese  hotel, 
where  he  had  been  picking  up  a 
stabbing  story.  Eager  and  expect- 
ant, he  fought  his  way  through  the 
storm  to  the  wireless  shack,  keen 
for  the  story. 

"There  was  that  pleasure  in  his  ex- 
pression that  betokened  supreme 
satisfaction  over  getting  news,  for 
live  'stories'  were  scarcer  than  cannibals  in  Honolulu. 

"Old  Peter  eyed  him  savagely,  but  Gaylor  paid  no 
heed.    He  strode  over  to  Anne's  side  with  : 

"  'Hear  soinethin's  struck  the  reef.  What  is  she? 
Some  old  interisland  tub,  I  suppose?' 

"And  then  something  happened.  Old  Peter's  age  fell 
from  him  in  a  twinkling.  With  one  movement  he  was 
beside  Gaylor  and  was  shaking  him  in  ungovernable 
fury. 

"  'You  fool !  You  fool !'  Old  refer  gasped.  'Can't 
you  shut  up?    Her  man  is  out  there  on  that  wreck!" 

"Outside  the  wind  shrieked  across  the  beach  and 
thundered  off  over  the  mountains.  The  shack  shud- 
dered and  strained  as  if  it  would  break  adrift. 
"Gaylor  stood  mute  and  stared  at  Anne  Sharp. 
"A  sudden  start,  a  catch  of  her  breath,  and  suddenly 
the  woman  was  on  her  feet,  a  wild  arm  flung  across 
her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hideous  sight.  She 
made  a  quick  motion  as  if  to  tear  the  phones  from 
her  ears,  but  the  steady  message  to  which  she  was  lis- 
tening seemed  to  paralyze  her  will.  She  stood  listen- 
ing, and  her  body  almost  writhed  beneath  the  torture 
of  what  she  heard. 

INALLY  she  dropped  into  the  chair  before  the 
key  and  sent  a  short  answer  into  the  storm. 
"God  knows  how  Dickie  Sharp  ever  read  that 
broken  message,"  the  purser  said  gently.    "And  only 
God  knows  how  that  girl  ever  sent  it.    She  finished, 
turned  to  the  phone  and  spoke  to  Evans.    And  Gaylor 

says  that  if  a  dead  woman 
could  speak,  he  imagines 
her  voice  would  sound  as 
did  Anne  Sharp's  then. 

"  'Captain    Evans.'  she 
said  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness.   'Captain    Cunha  of 
the    Mamua    directs  that 
you  are  to  abandon  all  at- 
tempt to  rescue  his  men. 
The  Kai  Kahuna  of  the  in- 
terisland   fleet    has  just 
struck  a   bit  beyond  the 
Mamua.   and    there  are 
women  and  children  aboard 
the  Kai  Kahuna.    You  are 
(0  rescue  the  women  and 
children  first,  and  then — 
God  !   be  quick  !'  and 
voice  rose  like  that  of 
■  oman  in  physical  pain. 
""Old  Peter  stumbled  for- 
■d  and  sank  down  on 
stiffened  knees  beside 
He  hid  his  grizzled 
>  in  the  folds  of  her 
t.    and   his  shoulders 
ved. 


"Old  Peter  hid  his 
grizzled  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  skirt, 
and  his  shoulders 
heaved.    The  girl 
sat  as  one  stunned, 
her  eyes  glazed 
in  a  sightless 
stare  before  her  ' ' 


"The  girl  sat  as  one  stunned,  her  eyes  glazed  in  a 
sightless  stare  before  her.  In  her  heart  of  hearts, 
which  was  surely  breaking,  she  knew  that  at  that 
moment  Dick— beloved,  wonderful  Dick— loved  her  as 
he  had  never  loved  her  before.  At  his  bidding  she  had 
turned  succor  from  him  in  his  dire  need;  she  had 
sacrificed  him  for  the  sake  of  women  and  children 
who  were  nothing  to  her ;  she  had  taken  her  own  life 
between  her  obedient  hands  and  had  broken  it;  and 
she  had  robbed  the  Most  Wonderful  Baby  in  the  World 
of  bis  father.  These  things  she  had  done  at  his  bid- 
ding for  the  honor  of  the  station. 

"Gaylor  told  me  afterward  that  he  is  sure  none  of  the 
three  of  them  moved.   Tragedy  such  as  this  paralyzes. 

"How  long  the  silence  lasted,  Gaylor  did  not  know. 
But  during  a  lull  in  the  gale  he  heard  the  woman's 
voice  babbling  short,  broken,  shriveling  words: 

'"Women  and  children  first!  But  my  baby— our 
baby!  Lover— I  told  them  to  abandon  you— to  aban- 
don you— women  and  children — first — ' 

"And  then  the  merciful  wind  boomed  across  the 
beach  and  drowned  out  her  pitiful  mutterings. 

"All  at  once  the  junior  awakened  and— no,  he  didn't 
wail.  He  heard  the  great  sound  of  rushing  winds  and 
he  cooed!  Anne  Sharp  heard  him  even  with  the 
phones  over  her  ears,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  tor- 
tured. She  stretched  appealing  arms  toward  her  God, 
who  alone  knew  how  great  was  her  love  for  the  father 
of  her  babe. 

"Then  suddenly  something  fell  against  the  door  of 
the  shack.  Gaylor  yanked  the  door  open.  A  dripping, 
bleeding,  half-stunned  form  lurched  in  and  raised  1 
glorified  face  toward  Anne  Sharp.    And  Anne  turned 

and  saw ! 

"There  were  no  words,  just  an  inarticulate  sound 
from  the  woman's  lips.  And  she  had  Dick  clutched  in 
her  arms,  great,  terrible  sobs  of  joy  breaking  from  her 

very  soul. 

"The  shrill  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell  aroused 
Gaylor  into  action.  He  sprang  forward  and  caught 
up  the  receiver.  He  listened  a  moment  and  then  cried 
out  excitedly : 

"  'It's  Tompkins,  down  at  Evans's.  Mrs.  Sharp.  He 
says  they've  got  a  line  to  the  Kai  Kahuna,  and  they're 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  women  and  children  off  in 
great  shape.' 

"But  Anne  Sharp  didn't  hear.  She  was  looking, 
resurrected,  into  her  husband's  adoring  eyes." 

The  purser  paused,  and,  as  he  did,  Sparks  swung 
jauntily  into  the  smoking  room  and  took  his  place  at 
the  table. 

"Was  just  talking  to  H  U,"  he  explained  to  the  pur- 
ser.  "Said  aloha  to  Mrs.  Sharp  for  you." 

"How's  the  family?-'  the  purser  asked.  And  then 
he  and  Sparks  smiled  gently  at  each  other. 

"Dickie  is  growing  a  heard  and  is  fearfully  bristly, 
she  says.  And  as  for  the  junior — oh.  well,  he's  still 
the  Most  Wonderful  Baby  in  the  World !" 
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r  I  AHE  first  of  a  great  series  of  per- 
sonality  sketches  of  "Everyday 
Americans" — men  and  women  who, 
all  in  the  day's  work,  have  done  the 
things  that  fell  to  their  hands  to  do, 
and  who  by  that  very  doing,  although 
unconscious  of  the  limelight,  have  be- 
come dramatic  figures  on  life's  stage. 
The  unofficial  statesman  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  article  came  from  a  far 
corner  of  the  country,  did  the  duty 
of  the  minute,  was  surprised  one  day 
to  find  himself  the  most  influential 
man  in  his  State;  and  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  leans  upon 
him  heavily — counts  him  chief  among 
his  advisers.  The  story  of  his  rise  to 
power  is  typically  and  romantically 
American.  In  two  weeks  we  shall 
show  you  another  " Everyday  Ameri- 
can," just  as  interesting,  but  all  in 
such  a  different  way. 

Photographs  by  James  H.  Hare,  Collier's  Staff  Photographer 

THE  most  potent 
personal  influence 
in  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, aside 
from  the  President  him- 
self, is  not  in  the  Admin- 
istration at  all — officially. 
It  proceeds  from  a  man 
who  never  held  an  office, 
and  never  intends  to ;  who 
never  made  a  political 
speech,  penned  an  editorial, 
or  owned  a  newspaper, 
nor,  Providence  assisting, 
ever  will ;  who  never  at- 
tended a  county  convention 
in  his  life,  and  hut  one 
or  two  State  conventions; 
who  nineteen  months  ago 
had  never  rested  an  eye 
upon  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
even  now  dances  attendance 
only  in  a  flitting,  will-o'-the-wisp  sort  of  way.  lurking 
In  the  shadows  and  keeping  as  far  as  possihle  from  the 
white  light  that  heats  upon  a  Presidential  chair;  a  man 
who  never  pushes  himself,  never  draws  nigh  unless  he  is 
beckoned;  and  yet  is  close — oh,  very  close! — in  fact, 
closest  of  all  men  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  know  give  this  man  credit  for  influ- 
encing the  appointment  of  at  least  four  Cabinet 
officers,  and  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  voice  was 
heard  concerning  every  one  of  the  others. 

Last  winter,  when  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 
were  trying  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye.  it  was 
this  man  who  did  the  focusing  and  vibrated  between 
Princeton  and  Miami  until  the  premiership  of  the 
Nebraskan  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  New  Jerseyman  was 
assured. 

The  name  of  this  mysterious  silent  partner  of  the 
President   is   House,   Edward    M.   House,   with  the 
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His  friends  call  him  ' 
unofficial  statesman. ' 
He  looks  askance  at 
the  interviewer 


title  of  Colonel  attaching  itself  loosely,  because 
once  a  grateful  Governor  offered  him  a  position  on  his 
staff,  which  he  with  characteristic  modesty  declined. 
"Colonel"  House  registers  from  Texas.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  day  of  the  Texan  in  the  National  capital. 
Time  was  when  Maine,  with  Hale  and  Frye.  Reed, 
Boutelle,  and  Dingley.  outweighed  a  dozen  States,  or 
when  half  the  officeholders  in  Washington,  including 
the  President,  seemed  to  come  from  Ohio ;  but  those 
days  are  .none.  Maine  and  Ohio  are  backed  into  the 
offing  and  signaling  for  assistance. 

Nor  is  it  the  Missouri  mule  that  prances  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  but  rather  the  Texas  steer.  Texas 
is  it.  Burleson  is  Postmaster  General,  Houston  is  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Culberson  is  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  Senate.  Henry  is  a  power  in  the  House. 
Yes,  the  Administration  is  peppered  and  salted  and 
sugared  with  Texans.  And  this  is  only  the  advance 
guard.  Give  time  a  couple  of  years,  then  raise  the  cry 
of  the  Alamo  on  the  mall  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
see  the  green  for  the  wide  hats. 

Put  reverting  to  the  silent  partner,  let  me,  at  the 
very  outset,  confess  to  you  that  House  is  a  difficult  man 
to  write  about.  His  power — or  rather  let  us  say,  in 
the  interest  of  finer  discrimination,  his  influence — is  so 
irreat.  and  the  character  and  method  of  the  man  are  so 
simple  and  natural,  that  I  find  him  singularly  elusive. 

A  High-Powered  Private 

TO  background  the  figure  of  this  modest  but  force- 
ful unknown  sufficiently  to  get  him  into  perspec- 
tive, let  it  be  set  down  first  that  in  Texas  he 
has  been  the  dominant  political  influence  for  twenty 
years.  The  people  of  that  State  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  second  term  of  one  Governor,  and  for  three  other 
Governors  who  served  two  terms  each,  one  of  whom 
was  later  elevated  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  lie  is  now  doing  his  third  term.  The  Texans  ad- 
mit, too,  that  Colonel  House  might  himself  have  been 
Governor  or  United  States  Senator  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  his  remarkable  political  ascendance,  had 
he  so  chosen.  That  he  has  not  so  chosen  they  explain 
by  saying  that  he  wants  nothing  for  himself,  and  de- 
clare, further,  that  he  has  never  taken  the  slightest 
advantage  of  his  power  for  personal  uses. 

He  is  related  to  no  interest.  He  has  no  class  feel- 
ing. He  has  built  no  machine  that  must  be  fed  on 
plums  or  greased  with  public  favors.  He  is  not  in 
politics  for  health  or  profit.  Some  one  has  said  he  is 
in  for  fun.  That,  however,  is  a  mistake.  His  political 
service  is  begotten  of  a  deadly  earnest  purpose  to 
serve  his  fellow  citizens.  But  he  prefers  to  serve  them 
in  the  ranks.    He  is  a  high-powered  private. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  what  Colonel  House  has 
done  without  giving  the  impression  that  he  is  a  boss; 
yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact.  His  sway 
is  gentle.  His  desire  is  utterly  unselfish.  Happy  Texas  ! 
He  wins  his  way  by  a  honeyed  reasonableness.  He  is 
just  the  canniest,  sanest  type  of  m  man.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  things  known  about  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
that  he  likes  Edward  M.  House,  and  quite  the  most 
brilliant  exhibition  of  perspicacity  yet  given  by  that 
astute  gentleman,  who  now  overflows  the  White 
House,  is  that  from  his  first  hour  of  conversation  with 
the  brainy  Texan  he  has  glued  him  to  l  is  soul. 

A  Scene  with  the  Cronies 

LET  me  show  you  the  two  together  in.  for  example, 
4  the  interval  between  the  election  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President.  Friend  House,  besides 
having  a  fine  home  and  uncounted  acres  in  Texas, 
with  a  summer  residenice  in  Massachusetts,  keeps  a 
quietly  exclusive  apartment  in  New  York  City,  at 
which  the  President-eledl  developed  a  habit  of  turning 
up  quite  regularly  on  Friday  afternoons  or  evenings. 


Frequently  Mrs.  Wilson  came  along.  Mrs.  House,  a 
beautiful  type  of  the  Southern  woman,  would  be 
hostess  for  that  select  party  at  luncheon  or  dinner, 
after  which  the  two  women  would  flit  away  from  the 
apartment,  leaving  the  two  men  behind,  where  they 
had  but  to  lift  the  telephone  receiver  off  the  hook 
and.  lo,  though  in  the  heart,  of  New  York,  they  were  as 
far  away  and  as  much  alone  as  in  the  Desert  of 
Sahara ! 

And  do  they  proceed  to  talk  about  politics?  No — 
not  right  off.  Instead  they  fall  to  like  the  cronies 
they  are.  cracking  at  the  head  of  whatever  topic  first 
shows  above  the  surface.  They  indulge  in  men- 
tal gambols  of  every  sort.  The  President  is  sure  to 
tell  some  funny  stories,  and  to  mix  these  with  his 
latest  limericks;  and.  upon  the  insistence  of  his  host, 
to  recite  some  one  of  his  favorite  poems. 

The  talk  will  range  over  art  and  literature.  It  is 
sure  to  cover  more  than  a  segment  of  history  and 
come  around  by  and  by  to  the  science  of  government, 
the  President's  great  interest  being  in  the  theoretical 
and  Colonel  House's  in  the  practical  side  of  this  latter 
issue.  Somewhere  in  between  they  will  talk  a  little 
politics  and  come  at  the  adjustment  of  Presidential 
principles  to  administrative  exigencies,  which  means 
also  that  they  must  begin  to  weigh  and  sift  the  char- 
acters and  qualities  of  individual  men. 

This,  now,  is  where  the  silent  partner  begins  to 
coruscate.  He  is  not  merely  the  President's  playfel- 
low; he  is  his  scales  and  balance.  He  can  gauge  the 
moral  and  intellectual  half  of  a  man  as  keenly  as  any 
person  in  public  life  to-day.  He  is  an  adept  at  es- 
timating the  depth  and  force  of  the  currents  of  public 
opinion.  He  can  put  his  tinker  on  the  key  log  in  a 
political  jam.  or  unravel  tangled  threads  with  the 
deftness  that  belongs  to  genius.  When  it  comes  to 
the  smelling  of  a  mouse,  his  olfactory  nerves  are  not 
only  nothing  lacking  but  unusually  sensitive.  And  so 
the  hours  would  pass,  frequently  concluding,  if  in  the 
afternoon,  with  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 

The  President  at  Play 

SINCE  the  inauguration  these  tete-a-tetes  naturally 
take  place  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  Colonel  House, 
let  us  say.  is  the  President's  guest  at  his  one  o'clock 
luncheon.  After  luncheon  the  door  of  the  Executive 
Chambers — this  door,  which  was  going  to  be  open 
always,  you  remember — is  not  even  ajar.  There  are 
no  more  appointments.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  reporters,  even  office  seekers,  can  wait.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  at  play.  He  has 
paused  to  loaf  and  invite  his  soul  in  the  company  of  a 
congenial  friend.  They  will  talk  on  and  on  till  the 
day  is  gone. 

Again  the  conversation  will  swing  round  the  whole 
horizon,  but  occasionally  it  will  pause  before  some 
sign  of  the  political  zodiac  and  there  will  be  quick, 
terse  interchanges  of  thought.  The  President  has  a 
keen  mind,  it  needs  no  iteration  for  him  to  grasp  a 
point;  and  his  discernment  is  quick;  it  wants  no 
chemical  analysis  for  him  to  tell  gold  from  glitter.  In 
these  swift,  light-flashing  moments  in  the  midst  of 
rest,  great  work  will  be  done.  Policies  will  be  ap- 
proved or  rejected,  and  the  names  of  men  elevated  or 
cast  out  of  consideration.  Former  President  Roose- 
velt used  to  say:  "Play  when  you  play,  and  when  you 
work  don't  play  at  all."  President  Wilson's  motto  is 
more  nearly:  "Work  when  you  work,  and  when  you 
play,  work  a  little  too." 

Naturally,  a  glimpse  or  two  like  this  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sparring  partner  makes  us  grow  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  man.  We  want  to  pick  up  the  nail 
and  follow  bis  spoor  around  the  corner1  of  the  White 
House  and  out  over  tin-  broad  plains  of  Texas,  where 
we  discover  our  man  was  born  in  Houston  in  L858, 
and  that  he  had  the  infantile  precocity  lo  choose  a 
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father  rather  carefully  in  the  person  of  Thomas  W. 
House,  banker  and  cotton  factor,  a  friend  of  General 
Sam  Houston,  Colonel  Bowie,  and  other  great  ones  of 
that  earlier  Texas  day.  At  eighteen  the  youth  was  in 
school  in  Connecticut,  the  old  Hopkins  Grammar  of 
New  Haven;  and  his  chum  was  Ollie  Morton,  a  son  of 
old  Oliver  P.,  then  in  his  prime  at  Washington  and 
a  great  rival  of  Blaine.  Young  Morton  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  Washington,  and  occasionally  his  school- 
follow,  Ed  House,  went  along.  Young  Ed  was  greatly 
Interested  in  politics,  and  greatly  impressed  on  the 
tirst  look  by  the  glamour  of  Washington  life,  by  the 
sight  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  session,  by 
glimpses  of  a  President  and  Cabinet,  and  the  impos- 
ing splendor  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  But  he  took  a 
second  look. 

A  Radium-Like  Personality 

WITH  remarkable  astuteness  for  a  boy,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Government  was  not  the  House 
mid  the  Senate  and  the  President,  but  a  small 
inner  group  of  men  of  superior  intellect  or  craft.  The 
boy  felt  that  to  be  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  meant 
nothing  unless  one  had  a  great  deal  of  force.  Then 
and  there  he  decided  that  official  life  was  not  for  him. 
He  still  retained  his  interest  in  politics,  but  concluded 
to  try  to  win  power  rather  than  position. 

When  young  House  was  on  the  eve  of  graduating 
from  Cornell  University,  he 
was  recalled  to  Texas  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  left 
him  m  a  n  y  thousand  widely 
scattered  acres  and  large 
business  interests.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities w  o  u  1  d  have 
cluttered  up  hopelessly  the 
mind  of  the  average  young 
man  for  the  rest  of  his  life; 
but  Ed  House  never  gets 
cluttered  up  in  anything.  He 
stands  from  under,  or  looks  at 
things  from  the  saddle,  keep- 
ing his  mind  clear  and  his 
soul  disentangled.  In  a  few 
years  the  House  estates  were 
taking  care  of  themselves 
beautifully,  and  the  quiet 
young  master  of  them  had 
gone  to  live  at  Austin,  the 
State  capital,  where  he  could 
keep  an  eye  on  things 
political. 

It  was  not  many  years  till 
Austin  began  to  feel  some- 
thing; she  could  not  tell  quite 
what  it  was,  but  nevertheless 
she  felt  it,  a  peculiar,  radium- 
like personality,  that  began  to 
influence  things  strangely  from 
behind  curtains  without  ever 
once  making  a  public  appear- 
ance. That  was  in  1N92,  when 

the  second  campaign  of  Governor  Hogg  was  on.  Hogg, 
it  will  be  remembered,  comes  near  to  being  the  origi- 
nal progressive.  In  his  first  administration  he  had 
given  Texas  some  legislation  that  made  the  beasts  of 
the  jungle  roar.  In  his  second  campaign  the  "inter- 
ests" were  all  against  him.  Almost  every  newspaper 
of  importance  in  the  State  was  fighting  him.  He  was 
going  to  be  beaten,  hands  down — so  they  said — walked 
on,  stampeded  over,  trampled  into  the  earth  ! 

But  as  the  campaign  progressed  the  wind  veered 
unaccountably.  From  flapping  idly,  the  Hogg  cam- 
paign sails  gradually  bellied  out  and  a  real  race 
was  on.  The  reason  seemed  to  lie  in  or  near  the  Hogg 
headquarters,  but  in  some  mysterious  force  that 
kept  itself  well  out  of  sight.  That  force  was  young 
House.  He  was  managing  his  first  campaign,  and  doing 
it  in  that  anonymous  way  in  which  he  has  worked  ever 
since.  His  name  did  not  appear  as  the  campaign  man- 
ager. He  likes  to  have  somebody  else  at  the  head  of 
the  organization  to  wear  the  crown  and  receive  the 
plaudits— and  the  missiles — also  to  talk  to  the  thou- 
sand and  one  well-meaning  people,  and  the  some  not  so 
well-meaning,  who  always  want  to  see  the  head  of  a 
campaign  committee.  That  gives  him  time  to  get  off 
by  himself  and  think,  and  time  to  talk  with  the 
leaders,  the  men  whose  judgment  is  most  worth  weigh- 
ing, and  the  men  whose  influence,  when  gained,  is 
most  worth  having. 

The  Secret  of  His  Method 

THIS,  indeed,  is  the  whole  secret  of  his  political 
method.  He  works  upon  the  leaders.  He  never 
appeals  to  the  masses,  although  he  believes  in 
them  devoutly  and  works  for  them  devotedly.  He  has 
never  made  a  speech  in  his  life.  He  can  talk  to  one  man 
eloquently:  an  audience  of  half  a  dozen  makes  him  ill 
at  ease;  the  sight  of  twoscore  will  cause  him  to  flee  as 
a  wild  ass  of  the  desert.  The  psychology  of  crowds  is 
too  overpowering  for  him.  He  leaves  that  to  lien- 
tenants.  He  quietly  takes  the  leaders  into  camp,  and 
the  leaders  do  the  rest. 

By  this  method  he  made  Hogg  a  victor  in  that 
memorable  second  campaign.  By  this  method  he  made 
Culberson  twice  a  Governor  and  then  a  United  States 


Senator.  By  it  he  made  Joseph  D.  Sayers  and  S.  W. 
T.  Lanham  each  a  two- term  Governor.  In  the  first 
Sayers  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
House  had  the  vigorous  opposition  of  his  old  friend 
Hogg,  who  was  supporting  Crane,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  a  very  fine  gentleman,  by  the 
way.   Hogg  was  a  power  in  Texas  then. 

A  Piece  of  Strategy 

IT  WAS  doubtful  if  any  man  could  be  nominated 
against  his  wishes.  Therefore  the  case  of  Sayers, 
although  supported  by  House,  seemed  hopeless;  but, 
behold- — in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  one  of  the  news- 
papers published  a  letter  from  Hogg  to  a  man  named 
Malone,  saying  some  nice  things  about  Sayers.  True,  the 
letter  also  said  equally  nice  things  about  Crane,  but  the 
Sayers  management  at  once  appropriated  it  as  a  cam- 
paign document,  circulated  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  with  the  powerful  name  of  Hogg  turned  the  popu- 
lar tide  to  their  candidate. 

It  looked  in  part  like  a  fortuitous  accident  and  in 
part  like  superior  campaign  strategy;  but  when  later 
it  leaked  out  that  Malone  was  manager  of  one  of 
House's  plantations,  the  Texans  did  a  small  sum  in 
arithmetic  and  understood  more  fully. 

The  letter  was  no  accident.  It  was  the  deft  Floren- 
tine hand  of  House  who  got  Hogg  to  write  that  letter 
to  Malone.    He  couldn't  win  for  Sayers  without  Hogg 


The  den  in  Colonel  House's  New  York  apartment — where  last 
winter  the  cronies  chatted  a  new  administration  into  shape 
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and  he  could  not  entirely  win  Hogg,  but  he  got  him 
to  express  views  appreciative  of  his  candidate,  and 
with  that  expression  upon  his  banner  House  went 
out  and  won. 

He  Outgrows  Texas 

A GOOD  many  people  credit  or  blame  Mr.  Bryan  for 
President  Wilson — but  Colonel  House  was  at  least 
guilty  of  contributory  diligence.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  nomination  of  Wilson  at  Baltimore 
was  a  fluke.  Of  course,  the  Wilsonians  say  it  was  des- 
tiny— but  destiny  can  use  a  fluke  upon  occasion.  Any- 
way Wilson  went  to  the  Baltimore  convention  with  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  less  than  a  majority  of 
those  chosen  by  popular  primaries,  but  he  won.  Now 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Wilson  battalions  was  at  all  times 
the  unchanging  forty  votes  of  Texas.  The  fight  be- 
tween Clark  and  Wilson  had  been  sharp  in  Texas. 
It  was  Colonel  House  who  swayed  Texas  into  the 
Wilson  column,  and  at  long  range  kept  that  delega- 
tion firm,  made  it  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  masterly 
generalship  of  Bryan  finally  turned  the  convention 
to  Wilson. 

Without  House,  no  Texas  delegation ;  without  the 
Texas  delegation,  no  Gibraltar;  and  without  Gibral- 
tar, no  fulcrum  and  no  turning  and  no  Wilson.  If 
you  do  not  think  this  sequence  quite  convincing,  I 
will  wipe  it  off  the  board  and  try  another — without 
House,  no  Bryan ;  and  without  Bryan,  no  Wilson. 
Bryan  and  Clark  were  friends — they  had  ground  each 
other's  axes;  Wilson  had  wished  Mr.  Bryan  into  a 
cocked  hat;  therefore  Bryan  would  incline  to  Clark 
and  incline  against  Wilson.  But  Colonel  House  and  Mr. 
Bryan  were  intimates.  Mr.  Bryan  las  valued  the 
counsel  of  House  for  a  dozei  years.  Colonel  House 
was  for  Wilson,  and  he  is  .  very  persuasive  man. 
Perhaps  he  helped  Bryan  to  appreciate  and  forgive, 
helped  him  to  see  that  the  forces  opposing  Wilson 
were  the  same  forces  which    0d  opposed  him.  You 
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observed  the  possible  connection.  House  sways  Bryan 
— Bryan  sways  the  convention. 

This  is  the  House  method  exactly — Bryan  on  the 
rostrum ;  House  in  the  telephone  booth ;  each  a 
patriot,  each  a  great,  untarnished  soul ;  each  com- 
plementing the  other  in  an  effort  to — well,  let  us 
say— to  help  Destiny  turn  a  trick. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  Colonel  House  was 
not  even  in  the  telephone  booth.  He  was  in  Europe. 
Having  fathomed  that  clever  scheme,  probably  devised 
by  Sheehan,  to  combine  all  the  non- Wilson  forces  into 
an  anti-Wilson  wedge,  he  laid  the  powder  trains, 
lighted  the  matches,  and  then  quietly  tiptoed  across 
the  Atlantic  to  watch  the  fireworks  from  afar. 

He  Keeps  in  Touch 

TO  OBSERVE  the  gradual  progress  of  Colonel 
House  from  far-off  Texas  toward  the  central 
eddy  in  the  national  political  whirlpool  is  most 
illuminating.  The  campaign  of  1N96  interested  him 
but  failed  to  elicit  his  enthusiasms.  He  was  for 
Bryan,  but  he  was  not  for  free  silver.  He  would  not 
bolt,  because  he  liked  Mr.  Bryan,  and  because  he  thinks 
if  a  man  is  to  do  any  good  in  politics  he  must  be  a 
party  man  and  bide  his  time.  In  1898  Mr.  Bryan 
came  to  spend  the  winter  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  he  ami 
Colonel  House  became  warm  friends.  The  campaign 
of  1900  again  interested  Colonel  House,  but  again 
failed  to  arouse  his  enthusi- 
asms. He  thought  Bryan  had 
no  chance,  and  the  Colonel  is 
a  man  who  wastes  small  time 
in  beating  the  air.  He  con- 
fined his  activities  to  residing 
in  New  York  and  turning  up 
every  day  or  so  at  National 
Democratic  Headquarters,  just 
to  see  how  things  were  going. 
"Keeping  in  touch"  was  there- 
fore about  the  extent  of  the 
Colonel's  political  activities  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1900.  In  1904  Belmont, 
Parker,  Sheehan,  and  others 
took  the  party.  Colonel  House 
didn't  like  the  look  of  this 
oligarchy.  They  represented 
the  kind  of  thing  he  had  been 
putting  under  the  sod  in 
Texas,  but  he  recognized  that 
they  had  a  run  coming  to 
them  and,  philosopherlike, 
was  perfectly  willing  to  let 
them  have  it,  while,  politician- 
like, he  again  confined  his  own 
activities  to  "keeping  in 
touch."  The  Colonel  is  great 
on  "touch."  He  is  "in  touch" 
in  all  directions  now.  In  his 
reception  room  the  other  day 
I  stumbled  over  a  foreign 
minister,  while  my  own  heels 
were  trodden  upon  successively  by  a  well-known  rail- 
road president  and  the  head  of  a  huge  labor 
organization. 

When  1908  came  around  Colonel  House  felt  a  keen 
desire  to  see  Mr.  Bryan  elected ;  but  sensing  the  situa- 
tion in  that  prescient  way  of  his,  he  decided  that 
there  was  no  chance  and  again  indulged  in  no  sort 
of  overexertion,  only  as  before,  "keeping  in  touch." 

By  the  beginning  of  1910.  however,  the  flounder- 
ings  of  the  Taft  Administration,  which  could  be 
heard  as  far  away  as  Africa,  were  perfectly  audible 
in  Texas.  Colonel  House  sniffed  the  prospect  of  a 
Democratic  day  as  quick  as  any  man  and  developed  a 
singular  liking  for  New  York  climate. 

He  Searches  for  a  Candidate 

IN  THE  next  twelve  months  the  silent  man,  known 
only  to  a  few  and  accurately  appraised  by  none  of 
the  great  Eastern  leaders  of  his  party,  did  a  per- 
fectly enormous  amount  of  "keeping  in  touch."  After 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1910  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  if  the  right  candidate  could  be  found 
there  could  be  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House.  Un- 
officially he  went  up  and  down  the  land  and  in  and 
out  of  the  National  Democratic  Club  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
looking  for  a  man,  but,  unlike  Diogenes,  he  carried 
no  lantern.  He  would  never  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous to  that  extent.  For  a  time  Mayor  Gaynor  at- 
tracted his  attention,  perhaps  even  kindled  his  hopes: 
but  another  luminary  was  just  now  shining  with 
growing  brilliancy  into  the  Democratic  night.  This 
was  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  more  Colonel 
House  heard  about  this  New  Jersey  man  the  more 
interested  he  became.  His  fight  against  the  bosses 
and  the  interests,  his  easy  whipsawing  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  clarity  of  his  public  utterances  all 
appealed  to  the  Texan. 

For  perhaps  a  year  House  marked  the  course  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  through  the  political  heavens  and 
was  still  endeavoring  to  decide  whether  he  was  a 
comet  or  a  fixed  star,  when  the  New  Jerseyan  heard 
about  House,  and  with  the  instinct  of  a  good  cam- 
paigner promptly  went  to  see  him.  That  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1911,  and  Colonel    (  Continued  on  payc  30  ) 
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COMMENT     ON  CONGRESS 


ONE  of  the  very  best  of  the  smaller 
city  dailies  in  the  United  States 
is  the  "Herald,"  published  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  owned  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Desha  Breckinridge.  During  (he  early 
pari  of  April,  Mr.  Breckinridge  vis- 
ited Washington,  mingled  with  the 
public  men  there,  and  on  his  return 
wrote  these  words : 

President  Wilson  has  a  difficult  task. 
The  remnants  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  government  is  to  benefit 
thi.se  who  can  control  legislation  still  re- 
main in  Washington;  the  representatives 
of  special  interests  are  gathered  there  as 
of  old.  Every  possible  expedient  will  be 
used  to  thwart  his  purposes  and  to  dis- 
credit his  Administration  by  those  who 
resent  with  deadly  bitterness  the  revolu- 
tion in  public  thought  led  by  him  and 
evidenced  by  his  election.  P»ut  there  is 
no  one  in  Washington  now  who  even  pro- 
fesses to  doubt  that  he  is  a  master  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  master  statesman. 

This  is  an  extremely  accurate 
summing  up  of  what  is  funda- 
mental in  the  situation  at  Wash 
ington,  with  this  qualification:  Mr. 
Breckinridge's  words  were  written 
before  the  middle  of  April;  during 
the  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
then  it  is  undeniable  that  President 
Wilson's  enemies,  both  the  avowed 
ones  and  the  traitorous  ones  within 
his  own  party,  have  gained  courage. 
Those  Senators  and  Members  who 
whispered  together  in  secret,  and 
wondered  if  they  dared,  have  been 
emboldened  to  become  openly  defiant.  It 
began  when  so  conspicuous  a  Democrat 
as  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  came 
out  with  an  outrageously  impudent  as- 
sault on  President  Wilson's  policy,  an  act 
that  could  have  no  straightforward  pur- 
pose at  all,  and  no  ulterior  one  except  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Wilson  and  hinder  tariff 
reduction.  The  best  characterization  of 
Governor  Foss's  opening  gun  of  the  fire 
in  the  rear  was  uttered  by  the  New  York 
"World" : 

In  effect;  he  summons  every  weak-willed  Demo- 
crat in  Congress  to  return  to  the  flesh  pots.  He 
encourages  every  negotiator  and  log  roller  in  the 
Democratic  party  to  resume  operations.  He  re- 
vives hope  in  the  breast  of  every  protective- 
tariff  Democratic  Judas  in  the  land.  His  bolt  is 
aimed  and  timed  with  deliberation,  evidently 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  confuse  counsel  at 
Washington  and  defeat  a  great  reform. 

The  impetus  of  treason  was  helped 
along  when  so  conspicuous  a  Democratic 
paper  as  the  New  Orleans  "Picayune" 
called  President  Wilson  "not  a  true  Demo- 
crat .  .  .  but  a  radical  heavily  tainted 
with  Socialism,''  and  openly  counseled  the 
Louisiana  Senators  and  Members  to  play 
the  part  of  Judas.  But,  most  of  all,  the 
spirit  of  party  treason  derived  aid  and 
comfort  from  Mr.  Hearst's  revolt,  an  at 
tack  which,  to  the  discerning,  was  shame- 
lessly unfair,  but  to  the  thoughtless  was 
shrewdly  calculated  to  inflame  prejudice 
against  the  President.  The  day  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  "Post"  (that 
faithful  servant  which  lays  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  special  interests  before  the 
eyes  of  Congress  each  morning)  every 
Member  who  before  had  skulked  and  dis- 
sembled felt  free  to  avow  openly  the  in- 
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This  man  is  having  a  hard  fight  in  be- 
half of  the  people.    Stand  behind  him 
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terests  he  serves.  (A  few  still  remain 
under  cover,  intimidated  by  the  fear  of 
losing  patronage  which  President  Wilson 
has  been  good  enough  a  politician  to  with- 
hold until  after  the  tariff  session  is  over.) 

Mr.  Wilson's  troubles  have  begun.  His 
big  fight,  which  the  present  writer  believed 
would  not  come  for  a  year  or  more,  is  on. 

The  Job 

LL  this  is  natural.  Consider  what 
Mr.  Wilson  is  about  to  do:  there  is 
an  ancient  graft,  through  which  many 
persons  have  become  rich  and  powerful ; 
put  it  any  way  you  like,  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  remove 
that  graft.  That  he  will  be  fought  by  all 
the  means  that  are  at  the  command  of  the 
more  sordid  kinds  of  wealth  goes  without 
saying.  Opposition  is  inherent  in  the 
situation.  Chairman  Underwood  made  it 
plain  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  the 
Democratic  caucus : 

The  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  have  been 
brought  up  as  a  hothouse  growth,  that  is  true. 
They  have  invested  millions  in  their  industry. 
Free  sugar  will  destroy  them;  that  is  conceded, 
and  it  is  only  proper  that  their  industry  must 
give  way. 

It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  false  eco- 

Collier's  maintains  an  office  at  Wash- 
ington which  will  give  the  record  of  any 
member  of  Congress  on  important  roll 
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Congress  and  the  Government.  The  ser- 
vice is  en tirely  without  cha rge.  A  ddress 
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nomic  system.  Curing  this  ancient  evil 
means  interfering  with  somebody's  vested 
wrongs.  It  would  be  possible  to  put  a  tariff 
on  bananas  so  high  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  build  hothouses  in  Maine  to  raise 
them;  and  when'it  was  proposed  to 
remove  the  tariff  the  hothouse  own- 
ers would  quite  naturally  and  truth- 
fully cry  out  that  their  property 
was  being  destroyed.  Some  surgery 
is  necessary  to  the  cure. 

When  the  People  Talk 

APPILY,  whenever  the  people 
have  a  chance  to  express 
themselves,  Wilson  is  cheered  and 
strengthened.  Preceding  the  Con- 
gressional by-election  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  District,  the 
voters  were  warned  by  every  pro- 
tection paper  and  interesl  in  the 
State  that  it  would  be  taken  by  the 
whole  country  as  an  omen,  and  the 
voters  were  urged  to  si  ami  by  pro 
tectum.  The  Boston  "Transcript" 
printed  double-leaded  S.  ().  S.  edi- 
torials. Senator  Weeks  and  the 
other  State  leaders  took  the  field 
and  painted  dreadful  pictures  of 
the  soup  houses  and  starvation  that 
would  come  if  the  present  tariff  bill 
should  become  a  law.  The  district 
includes  some  wealthy  suburbs  as 
well  as  some  factory  towns  just 
outside  Boston.  Last  November  it 
elected  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
standpat  Republicans  in  the  Stale,  John 
W.  Weeks,  by  a  plurality  of  more  than 
2,.~)00.  The  present  sentiment  of  the  dis- 
trict is  shown  by  the  comparative  figures: 

Rep.  Dem.  Prog. 

Xovembcr  .  .  .  15,934  13,583  5,853 
April  8.S83        12,991  5,678 

The  issue  in  this  election  was  not  tariff 
reduction,  for  all  three  of  the  candidates 
said  they  were  for  reduction  in  one  way 
or  another;  the  issue  in  this  election — and 
this  is  the  thing  for  the  country  to  know 
and  remember — iras  the  present  Demo- 
cratic TARIFF  BILL  NOW  PENDING  AT  WASH- 
INGTON. The  contents  of  it  were  well 
known  to  the  people;  it  was  discussed  on 
the  stump  every  night.  The  Democratic 
candidate  who  was  given  so  complete  a 
victory  was  for  the  present  Democratic 
tariff  rill;  the  other  candidates  were  for 
some  variation  of  it.  The  only  inference 
from  the  result  is  that  in  the  strongest 
protection  State  the  people  who  vote  I  as 
distinguished  from  the  factory  owners 
who  subsidize  papers  and  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise)  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  accept  the  measure  of  tariff  reduction 
provided  in  the  present  bill.  This  con- 
clusion is  especially  inferable  from  the 
fact  that  apparently  about  five  thousand 
Republicans  didn't  vote. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  that  1  lie  Demo- 
cratic victory  was  helped  by  the  fact  that 
a  protective  tariff  Republican,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Long,  who  has  been  in  politics 
himself,  who  has  tried  to  get  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  and  who,  as  a  shoe  manu 
facturer,  employs  a  thousand  men,  came 
out  for  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
spoke  from  the  same  platform  willi  him. 
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A  Wealthy  Socialist 
Prefers  Jail  to  a  Fine 

r^DWARD  S.  SMITH,  a  wealthy  Social- 
*~ '  ist  of  Warren,  Ohio,  is  setting  type 
in  the  city  workhouse  rather  than  pay 
a  $25  flue  which  he  declares  is  unjust. 
It  is  charged  that  while  he  was  taking 
flood  photographs  he  "resisted  an  officer." 
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Chicago's  New  "Morals  Court" 
Dissents  from  Police  Court  Standards 
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Governor  Johnson's 
Highly  Esteemed  Bodyguard 

C*EW  public  officials  have  been  so  fortu- 
*■  aate  in  their  choice  of  a  bodyguard 
as  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Besides  being  of  unquestionable 
loyalty,  the  bodyguard  is  an  amateur  box- 
ing champion  and  has  a  record  as  a 
chauffeur  that  is  no  whit  less  notable. 
When  California's  legislators  failed  to 
make  good  on  their  preelection  promises 
and  the  Governor  drove  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  the  State  in  a  motor  car  to 
tell  the  voters  what  was  going  on,  "Jack" 
made  a  reputation  for  always  traveling 
on  schedule  time.  More  formally  speak- 
ing. "Jack"  is  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
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TT  IS  time  perhaps  to  begin  writing  remi- 
J_  niscences  of  how  police  courts  used  to  dis- 
pense justice  to  fallen  women.  Within  the 
past  month  a  piece  of  judicial  machinery  that 
upsets  half  of  the  old-fashioned  police  court's 
cherished  traditions  has  set  the  nation  a  model 
of  efficiency  in  morals  cases.  Chicago's  new 
"Morals  Court,"  which  hears  all  cases  that 
have  to  do  with  violations  of  the  city  ordi- 
nances regarding  the  social  evil  and  the  regu- 
lation of  vice  districts,  attempts  to  attack  the 
traffickers  in  vice,  not  simply  to  hound  the 
victims.  The  new  plan  is  as  scientific  and 
humane  as  the  average  police  court's  methods 
were  clumsy  and  brutal. 

Three  of  the  short  pronouncements  of  the 
Judge  of  the  new  court  at  the  opening  session 
tell  how  the  old  order  has  changed. 

To  the  first  of  the  unfortunate  women  who 
appeared  before  him  he  said: 

"I  am  going  to  begin  the  operation  of  this 
court  by  giving  a  chance  to  everybody  who  is 
willing  to  accept  one." 

A  policeman  who  arrested  two  girls  but  freed 
their  male  escorts  was  forcefully  rebuked  by  the 
Judge  for  making  it  appear  that  a  standard  of 
double  morality  should  be  officially  recognized. 

"Arrest  the  men,  too.  They  are  as  guilty  as 
the  women." 

And  to  a  flashily  costumed  vagrant  who  had 
made  love  to  a  girl,  wheedled  her  out  of  her 
savings,  and  then  deserted  her: 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  year  in  jail.  As 
it  is,  you  get  the  Hunt — $200  and  costs." 

The  Court's  Women  Officials 

THE  photograph  reproduced  above  tells  part 
of  the  story  of  how  different  the  new  sys- 
tem is  from  the  old.  Instead  of  a  dark,  ill-ven- 
tilated cellar  full  of  morbid  spectators  and  pro- 
fessional bond  sharks,  the  new  court  room  is 
on  the  eleventh  story  of  Chicago's  City  Hall. 
The  cases  are  conducted  with  as  much  privacy 
as  possible,  anil  the  women  brought  to  trial 
are  not  thrown1  with  the  police  court's  petty 
criminals    and     li  "ds.     The  photograph 


shows  that  three  officials  sit  at  the  judge's 
bench.  From  left  to  right  they  are  Gertrude 
Howe  Britten,  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  League;  Judge  Jacob  H.  Hopkins, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Tousey,  the  court's  chief  pro- 
bation officer.  To  aid  the  purpose  of  the  Judge 
to  give  unfortunates  every  opportunity  to  get 
a  new  start  in  life,  the  Court  cooperates  with 
rescue  homes  and  employment  agencies,  and  has 
appointed  women  probation  officers  and  women 
physicians.  When  the  plan  is  further  devel- 
oped, a  force  of  social  workers  will  be  added 
to  the  organization,  painstakingly  to  investi- 
gate each  case  before  it  is  brought  to  trial. 
Better  detention  quarters  and  a  hospital  for 
women  defendants  are  other  ideas  that  are 
favorably  considered. 

A  Girl  Who  Wouldn't  Reform 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  HARRY  OLSON  of  the 
Municipal  Court  is  quoted  as  predicting 
that  when  the  machinery  of  the  new  court  is 
complete  it  will  obliterate  Chicago's  vice  dis- 
tricts. 

On  the  first  day  the  "Morals  Court"  tried 
fifty-one  cases.  The  contrasts  presented  were 
many  and  vivid.  A  woman  who  said  that  for 
eighteen  years  she  had  supported  her  invalid 
mother  and  father  by  the  profits  of  immorality 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  reform  and  be  aided 
to  find  work-.  An  attractive,  neatly  dressed 
girl,  barely  twenty-one,  flatly  refused  to  change 
her  way  of  life,  and  told  the  Judge  she  didn't 
seek  res]  cctable  employment. 

The  prisoners  came  from  many  parts  of  the 
city  and  were  of  many  nationalities.  Some  of 
the  women  appeared  ashamed;  many  more  did 
not.  The  Court's  methods,  not  the  docket,  fur- 
nished the  surprises.  The  Judge  was  insistent 
uiion  knowing  as  much  about  a  girl's  surround- 
ings and  wages  as  about  whether  she  had  vio- 
lated a  city  ordinance.  And  he  showed  lenience 
even  to  the  young  woman  who  had  been  defiant. 

The  Judge  ordered  the  case  continued  for 
ten  days  and  promised  :  "If  you  behave  your- 
self in  the  meanwhile  I'll  dismiss  it." 
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An  Oriental 


Governor  General  Forbes  speaking  \ 


IN  A  STRIKING  WAY  the  success  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Olympic  Games,  recently  held  in  Manila,  is  significant  of 
the  spread  of  American  influence  in  the  East.  The  work- 
ing out  of  an  American  idea  brought  together  nearly  150 
athletes  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines — 150 
Orientals  discarded  ancient  traditions  and  customs  and 
met  for  the  first  time  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  contests  of 
strength,  skill,  and  endurance.  They  competed  in  a  series 
of  American  sports  under  American  supervision  for  the 
athletic  supremacy  of  the  Orient.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  the  medium  of  conversation,  both  on  the  field 
and  at  social  gatherings.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Filipino  athletes  to  their  competitors,  every  speech  was  made 
in  English ;  and  with  every  athlete  on  his  feet,  the  Orientals 
cheered  vigorously  for  the  United  States. 

Such  a  tournament  is  memorable  not  only  because  it  is 
unique  in  athletic  annals,  but  also  because  it  means  a 
better  understanding  between  young  men  of  the  Far  East. 

The  spectator  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  was  a 
new  day  in  China  when  he  saw  the  forty  lithe  young 
Chinamen  who  led  in  the  parade  of  athletes  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Manila  games.  Clad  in  neat  track  suits  with  a 
small  flag  of  the  new  Republic  on  their  breasts  and  a  big 
banner  borne  proudly  in  front,  they  marched  past  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Only  five  years  ago  such  a  tableau  would 
have  been  impossible  on  account  of  ancient  traditions  that 
have  fallen  before  the  influence  of  America. 

After  the  Chinese  athletes  marched  the  Japanese,  sturdy 
and  proud,  and  wearing  the  emblem  of  the  rising  sun. 
Next  came  the  Filipinos,  each  wearing  on  his  breast  a 
replica  of  the  great  shield  of  the  Philippines.  Governor 
General  Forbes  spoke  upon  the  significance  of  the  meeting 
and  then  formally  declared  the  games  opened. 

The  Philippines  won  the  Olympiad  as  a  whole,  excelling 
generally  in  track  and  field,  swimming,  football,  basket  ball, 
and  volley  ball.  The  Chinese  did  their  best  work  in  tennis 
and  the  track  and  field  events.  They  came  so  near  winning 
in  so  many  events  that  they  made  it  evident  that  at  another 
time  of  year,  and  with  no  long  sea  trip  to  undergo,  they 
would  be  very  hard  to  defeat.  The  Japanese  excelled  in 
baseball  and  long-distance  running. 

The  performances  as  a  whole  were  high  grade  in  every 
event,  and  the  records  made  compare  favorably  with  those 
set  by  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  better  and 
longer  training.  The  100-yard  dash  was  done  in  10  2-5  sec- 
onds by  a  Filipino,  the  220-yard  in  23  seconds,  and  the 
5-mile  run  by  a  Japanese  in  29%  minutes.  A  Filipino  high- 
school  boy  took  first  place  in  the  broad  jump  with  a  mark 
of  21  feet  9  inches. 

Japan  sent  a  splendid  baseball  team,  which  defeated  the 
pick  of  the  Philippines  in  every  game.  Japanese  runners 
finished  first  and  second  in  a  modified  Marathon,  a  race 
that  attracted  twenty-five  thousand  spectators  along  the 
course.  The  Chinese  produced  the  best  all-round  athlete  in 
the  games,  Pan  Wen  Ping  of  Peking,  who  won  the  De- 
cathlon. Second  place  in  this  event  also  went  to  China, 
through  the  work  of  Clarence  S.  K.  Chow. 

The  plan  is  to  hold  games  in  the  great  capitals  of  the 
Orient  every  two  years.  The  next  games  are  to  be  held  in 
Shanghai  in  1915.  Governor  General  W.  Cameron  Forbes 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  retiring  president,  and  Dr. 
Wu  Ting  Fang  of  China  is  the  president-elect. 

El  wood  S.  Bbown, 
Physical  Director  of  the  Manila  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


"Olympic" 


Japan  wins  the  Marathon 


Calisthenic  drill  by  Filipino  school  children 


Oriental  relay  racers 


A  Philippine  baseball  player 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Issue 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  in  the  United 
States  is  brought  out  strongly  by  the  contrast  between 
two  sentences  recently  printed  and  very  generally 
read.    The  first  is  from  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
death  in  the  most  widely  circulated  American  newspaper: 

He  helped  to  make  competition  ridiculous  and  obsolete — the  best 
work  of  his  day. 

The  other  sentence  is  detached  from  President  Wilson's 
"The  New  Freedom,"  in  the  "World's  Work"  for  April: 
I  intend  to  interfere  with  monopoly  just  as  much  as  possible. 

Between  the  two  economic  ideas  defined  in  these  two 
sentences,  there  is  in  the  United  States  at  this  moment 
a  head-on  collision.  The  cleavage,  both  in  selfish  interest 
and  disinterested  opinion,  between  these  two  ideas  is  as 
wide  as  the  nation,  and  the  question  which  shall  prevail  affects 
every  individual  in  the  most  vital  aspects  of  life.  All  the 
current  issues  of  thought  and  discussion,  including  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  are  merely  aspects  of  it,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  serious  writing  of  the  present  period  deals  directly  with  it. 
As  usual,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides.  We  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  four  thousand  years 
of  human  history  must  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  for  an 
economic  regime  which  is  less  than  twenty  years  old  and  which 
has  been  largely  bound  up  with  one  strong  and  dominant  per- 
sonality that  has  just  passed  from  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  every  invention,  every  advance  in  science, 
every  perfecting  addition  to  the  telephone,  for  example,  en- 
larges the  area  over  which  one  able  man  can  diffuse  his 
efficiency;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  for  larger  and  larger  units  of  industry.  And  of  one  thing 
we  are  most  sure:  the  restoration  of  competition,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  brought  about,  will  not  be  permitted  to  express  itself 
in  harsher  conditions  of  life  for  the  employed  class.  In  the 
past,  the  intensity  of  competition  has  always  expressed  itself 
in  the  employer  getting  more  out  of  labor  for  less  money. 
Against  that,'  the  sentiment  of  the  age  has  crystallized. 

Resurgent  Ohio 

THERE  COULD  BE  NO  COMMENT  more  fitting  upon  the  close 
of  a  period  of  paralyzing  calamity  than  these  two  spontaneous 
expressions  of  a  stricken  community.  The  first  placard  was  run  off  the 
presses  of  the  local  newspaper  while  the  pressroom  was  still  under  water : 

TO  THE  WORKMEN  OF  HAMILTON 
Do  not  leave.  Hamilton.  There  are  citizens  here  who  will 
help  you  to  set  the  money  to  rebuild  and  refurnish  your  homes; 
work  will  be  plentiful ;  opportunity  is  nowhere  greater  than 
right  here.  In  the  days  to  come  you  will  be  proud  to  number 
yourself  among  those  who  stood  by  and  helped  to  build  the  big- 
ger, better,  more  prosperous  Hamilton. 

The  second  placard  appeared  in  the  window  of  Hamilton's  leading  bank, 
t he  floor  of  which  was  still  littered  with  flood  wreckage: 

Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  before  he  learned  to  build 
the  ark.    Don't  lose  your  grip. 

Any  poet  or  historian  who  seeks  that  intangible  thing  which  Kipling 
called  the  American  spirit  will  find  it  here  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  it  to  words.  These  expressions  came  from  typical  American 
communities  at  a  time  when  calamity  had  made  them  without  con- 
sciousness of  self  or  of  others.  The  buoyant,  uncalculating,  slightly 
boastful  optimism,  and  the  humor  that  would  have  "matched  with 
destiny  for  beers,"  even  at  a  moment  when  destiny  was  in  a  pretty 
terrifying  temper,  are  naive,  spontaneous,  and  native  to  America. 


Panama  "Policies" 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION  involved  in  the  debate  with 
England  about  our  Panama  Canal  policy  is  one  of  honesty. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Washington  newspaper  men  so  confidently 
report  to  their  papers  that  President  Wilson  probably  will  declare 
himself  in  sympathy  with  England's  interpretation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  will  urge  that  free  tolls  for  the  boats  of  our 
coastwise  trade  should  not  be  granted.  Mr.  Wilson  at  this  writing 
has  not  expressed  himself  about  the  canal  dispute,  but  only  slight 
study  of  his  character  should  be  required  to  discover  what  this  straight- 
thinking  man  may  be  expected  to  say  about  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States  should  repudiate  a  treaty  for  the  profit  of  its  coastwise  ship- 
ping lines.  Our  word  was  given  to  England  that  in  the  matter  of 
tolls  at  Panama  all  nations  shall  be  treated  alike.  "All  nations" 
means  all  nations,  including  ourselves.  To  think  of  discriminating 
in  favor  of  our  own  commerce,  and  even  between  classes  of  this  com- 
merce, is  as  clear  an  idea  as  special  privilege  ever  labored  to  write 
into  the  records  of  modern  American  diplomacy. 

This  Happened  in  1913 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  all-Democratic  Legislature  needs  no  brakes 
when  it  starts  out  to  enact  human-welfare  laws.  During  its  re- 
cent session  Representative  E.  P.  McCravey  introduced  what  in  the 
Palmetto  State  was  called  a  compulsory  education  bill.  In  its  origi- 
nal form  the  bill  provided  that  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen  should  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  during  the  legal 
term,  or  the  equivalent  in  private  schools,  "unless  the  labor  of  said 
children  was  necessary  to  their  support."  Anticipating  strong  oppo- 
sition from  legislators  representing  the  manufacturing  districts  am] 
some  rural  counties  where  education  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  devil's 
artifices,  Mr.  McCravey  inserted  a  "local-option"  clause.  The  pro- 
posed law  was  not  to  take  effect  in  any  county  until  after  it  was 
referred  to  the  voters  and  approved  by  a  majority ;  and  in  case  a 
county  as  a  unit  favored  the  measure,  but  single  precincts  did  not, 
the  opposition  precincts  should  be  exempted.  In  that  form  the  bill 
was  about  as  near  no  bill  at  all  as  any  cotton-mill  owner  could  have 
wished  for,  but  we  have  not  told  more  than  half  the  story.  Before 
being  finally  passed  upon,  the  bill  had  to  go  through  the  hands  Of 
a  conference  committee  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  age 
limit  in  the  State's  child-labor  law  was  twelve  years,  and  the  com- 
mittee promptly  substituted  "twelve"  for  "thirteen"  in  the  McCravey 
bill.  The  original  measure  called  for  too  much  schooling  to  suit  the 
conferees,  and  they  revised  the  time  limit  down  to  three  months.  But 
even  then  the  bill  met  with  strong  opposition  from  some  quarters, 
and  as  a  compromise  the  committee  exempted  Abbeville  and  Oconee 
Counties  and  the  Spartanburg  school  district  in  Spartanburg  County. 
After  the  bill  had  been  rendered  practically  meaningless,  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  it,  but  not  without  hearing  it  bitterly  assailed. 
Representative  E.  L.  Lybrand,  a  preacher  by  profession,  said : 

/  believe  compulsory  education  is  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 

American  democratic  institutions. 

This  happened  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1913!  Representative 
C.  D.  Fortner,  an  insurance  agent,  objected  because  he  "believed  all 
men  should  have  a  right  to  control  their  own  children."  The  bill  found 

Governor  Blease  ready  with  his  ax.    He  said  in  his  veto  message: 

On  the  stump  I  opposed  compulsory  education.  I  promised  there  to  veto  any 
bill  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  have  always  stood  upon  the  platform  on  which  I 

was  elected. 

And  the  Senate  sustained  the  veto.  Bleaseism  hinders  enlightenment, 
and  ignorance  fosters  Bleaseism.  The  rest  of  the  country  pities  you, 
South  Carolina. 

A  Tie 

FROM  THAT  VENERABLE  GRANDFATHER  of  all  standpat 
Republican  papers,  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  "Hawkeye": 
Collier's  is  intensely  Democratic  in  its  leanings. 
From  the  Democratic  "Commercial  Appeal"  of  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Collier's  doesn't  love  a  Democrat. 
A  joint  debate  between  these  two  papers  on  the  subject  at  issue 
would  be  diverting. 
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A  Spade  a  Spade 

FROM  "Harper's  Weekly"; 


These  causes  lie  declared  to  be  industrial  labor  among  women,  and  alcohol 
and  blood  diseases  among  men. 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  the  one  conspicuously  and  very  greatly  valu- 
able result  (among  many  doubtful  ones)  from  the  recent  frank  discus- 
sion of  social  vice  and  sex  would  be  to  put  the  word  syphilis  into  the 
vocabulary  of  common  discussion.  To  have  made  it  possible  to  speak 
as  freely  and  accurately  about  this  disease  as  about  the  much  less 
terrible  tuberculosis  would  have  been  a  hygienic  and  moral  milestone. 

What  Is  Immoral  ? 

IF  A  PLAY  or  a  book  or  a  form  of  amusement  inflames  the  passions 
and  encourages  vice,  it  is  immoral.  If  it  makes  sin  repugnant  and 
gives  a  reaction  toward  clean  and 
wholesome  living,  it  is  moral,  no  mat- 
ter with  what  subject  it  is  dealing. 
This  much  few  persons  will  dispute. 
And  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  after  the  most  elabo- 
rate maneuvering  for  a  theatre,  that 
Bbieux's  powerfully  prophylactic  play, 
"Damaged  Goods,"  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  present  in  public  its  mes- 
sage, that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
While  for  years,  in  every  city  in  the 
country,  from  every  music  hall  stage, 
the  message,  thinly  disguised  if  at  all, 
has  been  sung  and  acted  that  immo- 
rality is  a  joke  and  t lie  wages  of  sin  is 
joy.  There  has  recently  appeared  also 
in  New  York,  as  part  of  the  Princess 
Theatre  company's  presentation  of 
one  act  plays,  a  short  sketch  entitled 
"Any  Night."  It  is  a  painfully  real- 
istic picture  of  the  sadness  and  sor- 
ilidness  of  prostitution.  It  is  not  high 
art,  nor  does  it  give  any  sociological 
solution  to  the  problem  presented,  but 
it  would  be  ji  callous  and  flippant  soul 
indeed  who  could  leave  this  perform- 
ance for  that  life  of  which  it  is  a 
photograph.  But  what  happens  after 
the  tall  of  the  curtain  on  the  typical 
musical  show?  Yet  the  pillars  of  so- 
ciety are  complaining  of  "Any  Night" 
because  they  say  it  is  immoral.  And 
if  a  similar  play  were  put  on  in  a 
popular-priced  theatre  for  all  the  pub- 
lie  to  see,  or  in  any  city  not  a  metropo- 
lis, the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  righteous  wrath  would  sweep  it  from 
the  earth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  program  especially  suggested 
that  daughters  be  left  at  home,  parents  say  with  horror  that  the  young 
Folks  may  drop  in.  Yet  these  same  persons  see  schoolgirls  and,  worse 
\'et,  schoolboys  flock  to  the  nearest  music-hall  show  by  hundreds  and 
never  turn  a  hair.  In  the  light  of  recent  revelations  of  the  connection 
between  the  police  and  immorality,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
be  loath  to  allow  the  truth  to  appear.  Wha1  is  amazing  is  that  the  good 
people  of  every  city  should  make  so  slight  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  stimulation  of  vice  which  is  carried  on  by  every  device  of  music, 
color,  and  glittering  seduction,  and  yet  should  combine  in  a  complete 
conspiracy  to  keep  from  the  young  the  truth  about  the  sadness  of 
immorality  and  the  wages  of  sin.  What  a  comment  this  is  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  middle-aged  father! 

Et  Tu 

MOST  OF  THE  QUALITIES  ascribed  by  romantic  literature 
to  womankind  are  merely  universal  human  qualities  brought 
3ut  by  the  sex  relation.  How  many  men  have  trilled  gay  songs 
about  the  fickleness  of  the  fair,  only  to  admit  solemnly  the  next 
lay  at  a  sociological  meeting  that  "of  course  everyone  knows  that 
men  are  more  polygamous  than  women"? 


May  3 


Had  Been  Drinking  Hard 

THIS  EDITORIAL  was  printed  in  the  excellent  New  Orleans 
"Item": 

A  young  man,  living  in  Shreveport,  married  only  two  weeks,  found  a  playful 
note  from  his  bride.  He  misinterpreted  it,  thought  the  meaning  indicated  that 
lie  had  a  rival.  He  hurried  home,  shot  his  wife  to  death  and  then  killed  him- 
self. In  explanation,  his  friends  tell  the  newspaper  people  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  tragedy  he  had  been  "drinking  hard."  Such  temperance  sermons  are 
bitterly  severe  on  those  who  preach  them  by  their  own  example — but  they  are 
effective,  if  not  upon  individuals,  upon  the  public  conscience,  which  turns  more 
and  more  from  the  attitude  which  condones  the  conditions  under  which  such 
episodes  occur. 

Why  didn't  the  newspaper  people  inquire  further?  Why  didn't  the 
"Item"  send  out  one  of  its  young  reporters  to  And  out  exactly  what 
brand  of  whisky  caused  this  particular  tragedy?    To  have  printed  a 

photograph  of  the  owner  of  the  brand 
— a  citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  secure  be- 
hind all  those  ramparts  of  respectabil- 
ity which  wealth  can  build — would  be 
a  novel  but  perfectly  possible  and  ex- 
tremely useful  departure  in  journalism. 

Cubist  Skirts 


Gl 


King  Barleycorn 


GORGE  ELIOT'S  Mrs.  Poyser 
said  :  "There  was  no  denying  the 
women  were  fools;  (ion  made  'em  to 
match  the  men,"  and  one  feels  that  on 
the  wdiole  the  men  must  be  pretty  well 
suited,  yet  men  all  but  always  lack 
pleasure  in  women's  clothes  or  candor 
in  confessing  that  pleasure.  We  in- 
cline to  believe  it  is  candor  that  is 
wanting.  The  women  in  fifty  years 
have  given  them  a  wide  range  of 
choice,  but  when  were  gibes  and  ful- 
minations  against  the  fashions  want- 
ing? Just  now  a  Chicago  divine  has 
been  adding  to  the  general  perma- 
nent chorus  of  disapproval.  He  says 
women's  (dot lies  to-day  are  outrageous 
and  immoral.  Immorality  is  a  deli- 
cate but  not  difficult  charge  to  prove 
against  any  clothes  ever  yet  concocted 
for  either  sex.  If  the  women  took 
masculine  immorality  in  that  direc- 
tion to  heart,  it  is  appalling  to  think 
of  what  they  might  say.  The  Moham- 
medan has  done  something  to  try  and 
give  his  women  a  moral  appearance, 
what  with  tying  them  up  in  clumsy 
bags  and  veiling  their  faces,  but  when 
you  know  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
not  even  that  knowledge  be  immoral  to  a  perfectly  pure 
the  professionally  pure,  are  not  all  things  impure?  A 


bag — may 
mind?  To 

critic  of  more  weight.  Miss  Tarbell,  the  foe  of  the  Standard  Oil. 
has  been  turning  her  guns  passingly  on  the  present  cubistic  clothes 
of  her  sex.  She  says  they  are  absurd.  Of  course  they  are,  but 
how  few  things  are  not  absurd  to  the  philosophic  eye,  and  how  un- 
grateful for  a  lady  not  to  recognize  all  the  ways  in  which  the  present 
fashions  are  a  (dear  advance  hygienically  over  any  the  Occident  has 
seen  since  the  days — a  few  of  the  days — of  old  Koine!  The  Roman 
ladies  managed  much  of  the  time  to  be  both  as  obscure  and  as  unhy- 
gienic as  anybody.  Now  skirts  are  short,  consequently  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  clean;  they  are  light,  very  light,  in  weight,  and  that  is  a 
great  point';  they  are  certainly  narrow,  but  their  defenders  say  with 
show  of  reason  that  they  are  easier  to  walk  in  than  a  full  skirt 
of  the  least  criticized  length,  a  full  skirt  long  enough  to  fairly 
hide  the  feet,  yet  too  short  to  hold  up:  not  an  easy  garment  to  steer 
through  a  high  wind?  Women  who  can  remember  going  to  busi- 
ness carrying  trains  in  their  hands  (we  can  remember  seeing  them 
do  it  l  ought  to  stand  tip  for  the  most  cubistic  skirt  ever  built,  even 
though  it  does  seem  to  put  the  possibility  of  a  pocket  further  off 
than  ever;  and  even  though  some  good  heads  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
giving  a  vote  to  a  sex  without  a  pocket. 
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COLLIERS 


New  Towers  and  Temples 


Commemorating 
Chattanooga  Battles 

OX  the  battle  fields  of  Chat- 
tanooga more  than  2,000  memo- 
rials have  been  erected,  all  since 
1890.  This  new  one  contributed  by 
Iowa  is  not  more  imposing  than 
many  other  recent  monuments,  and 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  markers, 
historical  tablets,  and  observation 
towers.  This  year  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  the  associa- 
tion of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
are  to  hold  reunions  in  Chattanooga. 
May  27.  28,  and  20.  and  the  fields  of 
the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
( (rchard  Knob,  Chickamauga.  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  all  of  which  may 
be  included  in  the  battles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, probably  will  be  viewed 
again  by  no  less  than  50,000  persons. 


THE  largest  courthouse  in  the  world,  one  of  so  novel  a  design  that 
critics  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  it  unless  as  "Coliseum- 
like."' is  to  he  built  in  Xew  York  City.  Circular  form,  the  architect 
says,  will  economize  space  and  afford  better  natural  lighting  and 
ventilation.  In  the  outer  walls  of  the  structure  there  are  to  be 
fifty-one  court  rooms.   The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $10,000,000. 


A  Memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson 

OF  the  many  recent  tokens  of  the  popularity  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  most  substantial  one  undoubtedly  is  the  handsome  Jefferson 
Memorial  Building  dedicated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  30.  The  build- 
ibg  is  330  feet  long  and  60  feet  in  height.  A  central  feature  of  the 
memorial  is  a  statue  of  Jefferson  in  Italian  marble,  by  Karl  Bitter. 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  conducted  the  exercises. 


A  Bungalow  on  the  Ninth  Story 

A CHICAGO  architect  is  to  build  for  his  own  use  a  ten-room  bun- 
galow on  the  roof  of  an  eight-story  apartment  house.  The  yard 
is  to  be  a  genuine  roof  garden,  with  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs ;  and 
the  bungalow  is  to  have  white  cement  walls,  a  roof  of  green  slate 
and  corner  facings  of  red  brick.  On  the  side  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan an  Italian  pergola  is  to  be  built  to  serve  as  a  summer  dining  room. 


The  West's 
Tallest  Skyscraper 

IF  there  were  some  way  to  dis- 
qualify Xew  York  City  from  com 
petition,  America's  tallest  skyscraper 
would  be  the  L.  C.  Smith  Building 
in  Seattle.  The  steel  work  for  this 
structure  now  is  all  in  place  and  the 
tip  of  the  tower  reaches  a  level  401% 
feet  (the  equivalent  of  42  stories) 
above  the  street.  Counting  none  but 
the  floors  that  extend  the  full  width 
of  the  tower,  there  are  35  stories. 

Even  in  Xew  York  this  building 
would  stand  conspicuous  among  the 
tallest.  Only  five  of  Manhattan 
Island's  renowned  skyscrapers — the 
Wool  worth,  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  Singer  towers,  the  Bankers' 
Trust,  and  the  new  Municipal  Build- 
ing— would  boast  a  greater  height. 
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,4  Miscellany  of 
New  Photographs 
from  Europe 


LADIES  a'nd  gentlemen,  with  your  kind 
J  permission  we  present  this  week 
America's  latest  contribution  to  the  celebri- 
ties of  Mme.  Tussaud's  London  halls  of 
fame — Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  wax.  The 
gentleman  extending  a  sympathetic  hand 
is  Mr.  Taft.  The  discerning  easily  will 
recognize  that  the  other  Presidents  pres- 
ent are  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
McKinley,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Cleveland. 


Seeking  Airship  Secrets 

WHEN  the  German  war  balloon  Z'i.  driven 
out  of  its  course  by  the  wind  on  a  trial 
trip,  was  forced  to  make  a  landing  at  Luneville. 
France,  the  French  garrison  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing a  thorough  inspection  of  the  huge  Zeppelin's 
construction.  Whether  they  discovered  impor- 
tant secrets  is  unknown.  The  humiliation  felt  by 
the  crew  of  the  largest  and  newest  ship  of  Ger- 
many's aerial  navy  was  evidently  considerable. 


King  George's  Hearse 
a  Gun  Carriage 

FROM  the  moment  the  coffin  of  King  George  of 
Greece  was  placed  upon  the  gun  carriage  that 
served  as  a  hearse,  volleys  of  rifle  shots  wei*e 
fired  every  minute  until  the  interment.  Sailors 
drew  the  gun  carriage  to  the  burial  grounds. 
In  this,  the  first  photograph  of  the  funeral 
to  reach  America,  King  Constantine  is  beside 
the  Dowager  Queen  on  the  cathedral  steps  at 
Athens.   The  reigning  Queen  walks  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Pan k hurst  Drives 
to  New  Lodgings 

WHEN  this  cab  stopped  before  Holloway  Jail, 
London,  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  mili- 
tant leader  of  the  English  suffragettes,  emerged 
and  entered,  sentenced  to  prison  for  three  years 
— relieved  by  holidays  for  "hunger  strikes."  The 
charge  was  that  she  had  been  urging  her  fol- 
lowers to  commit  arson.  So  many  cases  of  arson 
are  being  blamed  upon  the  militants  that  a  head 
line  writer  has  described  them  as  "arsonettes." 
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COLLIER'S 


By  Grantland  Rice 


"Here  They  Come — There  They  Go" 

THERE  is  one  game  no  man  can  beat — the 
Game  of  South,  refereed  by  old  I>oc  Time. 
Last  April,  a  year  ago,  144  regulars  went  to 
the  post  on  starting  day  upon  sixteen  major 
league  clubs. 

In  the  April  start  just  passed  108  Of  these  still  re- 
mained: 3(>  had  gone  back  to  the  Bushes  or  the  bench; 
75  per  cent  fought  their  way  into  another  year;  25 
per  cent  fell  before  the  smash  of  the  Game  whose  one 
iron  law  is  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

There  was  one  change  to  live  clubs;  two  changes  to 
five  clubs;  three  changes  to  three  clubs,  and  four 
Changes  to  three  clubs. 

Next  April  another  144  will  go  to  the  post — but  not 
the  same  144  which  started  the  present  campaign. 
There  will  be  another  36  to  leave  and  a  new  36  to  come 
in  and  take  their  places. 

The  speed,  the  drive,  the  smash  of  the  game  leave 
only  the  few  who  can  face  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
seasons.  Of  those  who  were  regulars  six  years  ago 
this  May,  less  than  20  per  cent  remain  in  big-league 
harness.  The  Wagners,  the  Mathewsons,  the  Lajoies, 
the  Walshes  till  up  the  sporting  pages  where  the 
fame  of  the  game  seems  to  be  endless.  The  other  NO 
or  90  per  cent  have  their  day  or  their  year  or  two — 
and  then  till  up  the  Bushes.  What  other  profession  loses 
SO  per  cent  of  its  roster  every  five  years  of  service? 

As  the  Call  Bell  Rings 

"Many  are  called"  through  the  strife  and  stress — 
But  only  a  few  net  up  and  dress. 

The  Six  Musketeers 

Ability  to  bat  .."»()()  is  always  an  Open  Sesame  into 
the  spacious  Rotunda  of  Swat. 

But  ability  to  pound  out  200  bits  in  a  season  de- 
serves a  vastly  larger  medal. 

Out  of  400  entries  in  the  two  big  leagues  last  season 
there  were  six  people — \y.,  per  cent — capable  of  pro- 
ducing 200  or  more  hits,  in  the  order  of  their  harvest- 
ing they  were:  Cobb.  227  hits;  Jackson.  22<> ;  Speaker, 
222:  Zimmerman,  207;  Sweeney  (Boston),  204; 
Baker.  200. 

The  year  before  there  were  only  three  200-hit  people 
in  the  realm.  They  were  Cobb.  24S ;  Jackson.  233; 
Crawford.  217.  Cobb  that  season  reaped  a  record 
harvest. 

Xo  man  saw  Cobb  balk  at  terms  this  spring  with 
keener  regret  than  Jackson.  As  the  Georgian's  most 
palpitating  pursuer,  he  believed  that  1913  would  yield 
him  the  laurel  at  last. 

In  the  last  three  years — up  to  I'll.'! — these  two  have 
fought  it  out  beak  to  beak  in  a  batting  duel  that  has 
been  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  six  months. 

the  two-and-a-half- 


The  count  between  them  over 
year  course  now  stands: 


A.B. 
1653 
1218 


H  rs 
671 
488 


Average 

.406 
.401 


COB!'. 
JACKSON 

Cobb  led  Jackson  the  two  full  seasons,  but  the  Cleve- 
land wonder  remains  as  the  only  ball  player  in  the 
game  with  a  batting  average  above  .400  covering  his 
comph  te  career  of  big-league  serv  ice. 

Which  recalls  the  fact  that  once  unleashed  there  is 
still  a  Mr.  Baker  in  the  oiling  with  the  proper  knack 
of  applying  wood  to  horsehide  at  closely  populated 
moments.  Don't  count  the  Trappe  Terror  out  of  it 
until  the  last  returns  are  in. 

Fable 

Once  upon  a  time  we  lamped  the  serene  fea- 
tures of  a  past  contender  who  had  been  a  has- 
been  for  some  time,  bill  who  bad  no  alibi  to 
offer  and  who  expressed  neither  desire  nor  in- 
tent to  ucome  back." 

Apparently  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  be 
bad  reached  the  end  of  the  trail  and  was  con- 
tent to  stay  put. 

Moral — His  name  was  TJameses  IT  of  the 
Mummy  League. 


Lest  Ye  Forget 

(  The  Segment  of  a  Drama  ) 

1906 

JIGGS  DONOHUE — Hailed  as  the  greatest 
first  baseman  of  the  game;  star  player  and 
mos1  vital  force  upon  Chicago  White  Sox  Cub- 
conquering  world's  championship  machine. 

1909 

Jiggs  Donohue — Released. 

1913 

jiggs  donohue —  Dead  for  five  weeks  and  no  one  knew  it:  five 
weeks  in  his  grave  before  the  sporting  pages  which  called  him  king 
knew  that  lie  had  passed  along. 

Epilogue 

WHEN  in  your  vaunted  pride  you  hear 
The  roaring  welcome  of  the  stands, 
The  unleashed  hero-tinted  cheer, 
The  echo  of  applauding  hands, 
Lift  up  your  head  above  all  men — 

Think  hoiv  these  thousands  worship  you — 
Go  to  it — eat  it,  pal — and  then 
Remember  Donohue. 

When  headlines  on  the  Printed  Page 

Rate  you  the  Ruler  of  the  Field — 
The  tear  god  of  a  golden  age 

That  reels  before  your  lance  and  shield — 
Take  in  the  boost  of  voice  and  pen, 

Kay,  •■Here,  at  last,  I've  drawn  my  due" — 
Swell  with  the  thrill  of  it — and  then 

Remember  Donohue. 

What  is  there  left  to  curb  you  now? 

The  world  is  at  your  steel-shod  feet. 
The  laurel  grips  your  clammy  brow 

Where  no  man  comes  who  might  compete; 
So  lift  your  beaker  up  again. 

Nor  turn  to  Time's  remorseless  cue — 
Here's  how — Cobb,  Matty,  Walsh — and  then 

Drink  one  to  Donohue. 


Yes,  Why  Not? 

It  is  announced  that  wrestling  is  pointing 
toward  an  early  and  popular  revival. 

Why  not?  Outside  of  the  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  it  is  a  frame-up  and  three-fifths  of 
the  residue  is  soggy  and  stale,  it's  one  of  our 
greatest  and  cleanest  little  sports. 


A  Yarn  in  Bogey 


l a  winter  I  dreamed  of  the  proper  gripping — the  sweep 

of  the  wrist  and  arm  ; 
I  saw  my  handicap  slipping,  slipping — dreaming  mg- 

self  to  form  ; 

1  sair  myself  as  another  Evans — Vardon,  or  Hall,  or 
liraid — 

As  I  hied  myself  'neath  the  April  heavens — out  where 

the  game  is  played — 
With  a  heart  as  keen  as  the  rolling  green  or  the  slash 

of  a  niblick's  blade. 

Was  my  form  intact,  with  the  deep  traps  yawning — 

form  I  had  dreamed  to  thrill.' 
Was  my  still  around,  which  I  once  had  fawning — 

.s7// rc  to  nui  Godlike  willf 
Why  tell  of  the  ways  that  1  shamed  the  turtle— of 

shots  that  I  topped  or  pied — 
For  to-day  I  am  taking  a  sprig  of  myrtle  to  the  grave 

of  a  caddie  that  died — 
A  caddie  who,  seeing  my  game,  became  a  "prominent 

suicide." 


Boy,  Page  Mr.  A.  Duffer 

(We  have  a  bit  of  pleasant  news  for  him  ; 

Donald  Ross,  the  Scottish  Pro.  who  has  laid  out  sixty- 
two  golf  courses,  tells  us  that  the  process  of  trapping 
and  bunkering  has  only  begun. 

"Five  years  from  now,"  he  says,  "the  present  num- 
ber of  traps  and  hazards  will  be  almost  doubled." 

Which  enters  us  as  a  prophet  with  no  great  honor 
attached  in  framing  the  typical  golf  course  for  1918: 

HOLE  1-  The  tee  here  will  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bunker,  inlaid  with  rocks  and  scrap  iron, 
where  the  first  shot  calls  for  a  niblick  carry  of  197 
yards.  The  first  shot  must  be  holed  out,  for  the  cup 
will  he  guarded  by  traps  that  Ed  Walsh  couldn't  throw 
out  of. 

HOLE  2  —  The  drive  here  will  be  across  a  ravine 
stocked  with  unfed  grizzly  bears  for  a  mental  hazard 
where  a  neat  carry  of  319  yards,  played  with  a  cut  to 
stick  upon  a  space  four  feet  square,  will  give  you 
a  mid-iron  shot  of  277  yards  to  the  green,  where  to 
penalize  a  short  approach  a  carload  of  guncottou  has 
been  planted  in  front  of  the  flag. 

HOLE  3 — This  is  considered  an  ideal  hole  in  every 
way.  Your  tee  shot  must  be  played  from  directly  back 
of  the  tee  box  with  the  caddie  sitting  on  the  ball.  The 
cup  here  is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  tall  oak.  If  you  hole 
out  you  win  the  hole  but  lose  the  ball,  as  the  tree  is 
too  big  to  be  climbed. 

(Description  of  holes  4  to  19  furnished  upon  written 
application.) 

Though  It  Be  "Running  Wild" 

And  I  hen  again  fords  rush  around  and  score  the  win- 
ning run  where  angels  are  among  those  "left  on 
bases." 

Are  We  Right  or  Wrong  ? 

As  we  understand  the  International  Polo  situation — 
which  isn't  a  skull  full — England  has  a  far  better 
quartet  than  she  sent  over  in  1911.  while  America's 
entry  is  the  same. 

As  the  1911  scoring  Mas  nip  and  tuck — not  to  say 
tuck  and  nip — we  deduce  without  a  brain  fag  that 
America  must  unravel  a  much  better  brand  of  polo 
to  win. 

England's  improvement  is  rated  by  the  experts  at 
something  like  30  per  cent. 

Can  America's  Big  Four  advance  that  far?  Possibly 
— and  then  again  possibly  not.    The  search  is  on  us. 

Form 

"Form,"  wrote  one  who  knew  the  trail,  "is  the  brief 
interval  between  getting  ready  and  going  stale." 

Yet  such  is  the  widespread  egotism  of  humanity 
that  each  contender  takes  that  one  flash  of  top  form 
— the  "brief  interval"  between  the  interminable  ones 
— and  straightway  brands  it  as  his  "game." 

And  through  the  barren  stretch  before  and  after- — 
nine-tenths  of  the  course — whether  it  be  baseball,  foot- 
ball, golf,  tennis,  or  what,  he  mourns  the  fact  and 
curses  the  Fate  that  he  is  "off  his  game." 

Listening  to  the  endless  buzz  of  this  one  overpower- 
ing alibi,  one  can  only  think  what  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial Harvard  has  from  which  to  select  her  entry  for 
the  Chair  of  Humor.    The  line  is  endless — and  eternal. 

The  Ultimate  in  Something 

Cubist  picture  of  a  Duffer  attempting  to  play 
out  of  the  trap  guarding  the  eighteenth  green 
at  Garden  City. 

On- Side  Kicks 

In  the  alibi  of  the  Unplayable  Lie — the  accent  is  gen- 
erally on  the  "lie." 

There  are  also  times  when  a  Wide  Detour  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  start  and  the  finish. 

It's  well  enough  at  times  to  "look  before  you  leap": 
but  it's  better  still  to  learn  the  Trail  and  concentrate 
on  the  jump. 

The  bloke  who  stuck  to  a  crooked  game  because 
there  was  no  other  sort  in  town  was  a  wise  fish  com- 
pared to  the  guy  who  stuck  because  he  thought  the 
deal  was  straight. 
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Paddy  the 
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Gander 

By  Ruth  Sawyer 


rJ^HIS  IS  the  first  story  by  an 
American  girl  of  whom  Seumas 
MacManus  has  said  that  she  is  the 
only  outsider  of  the  day  who  under- 
stands the  "  Old  Country.  " 

YOl*  who  know  Ireland,  with  its  humor,  its 
poetry,  its  fancies,  aye,  and  its  sorrow,  must 
search  for  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple  people 
and  in  those  places  far  removed  from  the  tour- 
ists' route — Blarney  Castle,  Killarney,  and  the  Cause- 
way. It  is  up  among  the  hills  where  you  will  find  the 
real  Ireland — where  every  hollow  hrims  with  fairy 
lore;  and  you  can  hear  the  old  women,  as  they  sit 
weaving  their  homespun,  tell  the  tales  of  Cuculain, 
Finn.  Goll,  and  Blessed  St.  Bridhe.  Hunger  often  sits 
on  the  thresholds  of  the  cabins  and  loneliness  upon  the 
hearthstones.  But  you  will  find  the  people  merry  of 
tongue,  with  hearts  of  children;  laying  their  sorrow 
with  their  dead — away  from  overcurious  or  unfriendly 
eyes.  Out  on  the  moorland,  should  you  let  your  fin- 
gers steal  through  the  heather  until  they  press  the 
warm  earth — belike  you  would  feel  them  throb  with 
all  the  mystery  and  misery  that  lies  beneath.  So — 
wondering,  listening,  growing  closer  to  the  hearts  of 
the  hill  people — you  will  come  at  last  to  love  this  Ire- 
land with  a  great,  unquestioning  love. 

The  Lonely  Man  came  into  Ireland  with  the  sum- 
mer. The  blackbirds  piped  him  up  the  road  from 
Donegal,  and  left  him  beside  the  Lazy  Bush;  while 
they  flew  on.  across  the  meadows,  to  search  for 
whortleberries  on  Binn  Ban.  It  was  B ridge t-of-the- 
Many-Curls  who  named  him  the  Lonely  Man;  and  it 
was  remembered  by  the  people  of  Carn-na-ween  long 
after  his  real  name  had  been  forgotten. 

He  stood  beside  the  Lazy  Bush,  watching  the  fishing 
fleet  at  sea.  when  Bridget  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"Come,  we'll  be  goin'  to  see  Paddy  the  Gaudther. 
Sure,  there's  no  sense  in  stayin'  lonely." 

THE  man  looked  at  her  sharply — she  stood  all  un- 
conscious of  his  look,  digging  her  brown  toes 
into  the  dust.  How  had  she  guessed  his  lone- 
liness? he  wondered.  Did  every  stranger  who  chanced 
to  pass  him  by  see  it?  Did  they  know  that  life  had 
heen  so  meager  with  him — giving  him  abundantly  of 
the  things  he  held  as  valueless,  and  then  had  left  him, 
still  hungering  for  a  friend?  What  was  wealth  and 
social  rank  and  a  place  in  the  public  eye  compared 
to  the  secret  of  human  kinship,  which  he  had  never 
found?  Did  the  world  guess  that  he  had  lived  an 
alien  among  his  own  people?  He  smiled  bitterly: 
then  saw  the  proffered  fellowship  in  Bridget's  eyes, 
and  tenderness  took  the  place  of  bitterness. 
"Why  do  you  call  him  Paddy  the  Gander?" 
"Because  he  he's  mindin'  the  geese.  See,  yondther's 
him,  now." 

She  pointed  a  wet  forefinger  to  the  hilltop — a  fur- 
long beyond — where  a  figure,  black  against  the  setting 
sun,  was  driving  a  flock  of  geese  along  the  sky  line. 
Both  figure  and  geese  looked  wraithlike. 

"Is  he  real?" 

"Aye.  lie  he's  real  entirely.  But  he  has  the  second 
sight — the  man — an'  many's  the  time  he  does  be  speak- 
in'  wi'  the  faeries." 

"You  don't  believe  in  faeries,  Bridget?"  The  Lonely 
Man  wished  the  question  back  the  moment  he  had 
asked  it. 

"Aye,  but  I  do.  If  ye  don't — maybe  ye'd  not  be 
carin'  to  see  Paddy  the  Gandther;"  and  Bridget  turned 
from  him. 

He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it  fast,  fearing  that  he 
might  lose  her  because  of  his  foolishness. 

"It  is  Paddy  that  I  want  to  see.  Why  should  I 
come  to  Ireland  if  I  don't  believe  in  faeries?" 

"Hurry,  then."  was  the  answer,  "or  we'll  no  catch 
him  in  the  night." 

"Why?    It's  early  yet." 

"That's  the  why  !"  And  Bridget  pulled  him  after 
her  on  the  sun-baked  road  toward  Paddy  and  the 
geese. 

Silently  they  climbed  the  foothill  of  Binn  Ban, 
swinging  themselves  around,  every  now  and  again,  to 
get  their  breath  and  watch  the  fishing  boats.  Bridget- 
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of-the-Many-Curls  was  lithe  and  swift  of  foot.  Her 
cheeks  were  touched  with  pink,  like  the  daisies;  her 
eyes  blue  as  her  own  Irish  skies,  and  her  hair  was  the 
color  of  the  rowan  berries,  just  before  they  ripen. 
One  pink-flowered  garment  clothed  her — fastened  the 
length  with  a  marvelous  assortment  of  pins:  brass, 
black-headed,  colored,  and  safety  The  garment 
stopped  above  her  ankles,  and  was  bordered  with  mini, 
torn  with  briars.  She  had  "turned  thirteen,"  she  told 
the  Lonely  Man;  and,  barring  Johnnie,  who  fathered 
them  all,  she  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children.  The 
Lonely  Man  climbed  wearily  and  his  eyes  were  gray 
as  clouds  heavy  with  rain. 

"Tell  me  about  Paddy,"  he  said,  when  they  had 
climbed  half  the  way. 

"There's  naught,  to  tell.  He  does  be  livin'  in  a  wee 
house  by  himself,  wi'  no  kin,  nor  cat,  nor  beast;  but 
the  geese,  just." 

"He's  not  married,  then?" 

"Och,  never!  Sure,  the  grown  ones  do  be  sayin'  he's 
a  bit  touched  ;  but  I'm  thinkin'  he's  no  different  from 
us,  barrin'  the  sight." 

A COIN  jingled  on  the  stones  at  their  feet.  The 
man  picked  it  up — it  was  a  penny — and  Bridget 
held  out  her  hand  for  it,  crimsoning. 
"It's  for  Paddy,"  she  said,  shyly.  "It's  grand  luck 
to  he  givin'  Paddy  a  penny.  Jamie  Dolan  brought  him 
one  this  day  week,  an'  his  granda  took  him  to  the  fair 
to  Ballyshanny  the  next  day.  An'  Highie  O'Sullivan's 
cow  got  well  the  night  he  give  Paddy  the  thru-penny 
bit." 

"Why  is  it  lucky?" 

"That's  the  why!    Hi,  Paddy,  are  ye  there'.''' 
At  the  sound  of  Bridget's  small,  shrill  voice  a 
regiment  of  long  necks  stretched  themselves  out  of 
the  grass,  and  Paddy's  gray  geese  honked  them  a 
welcome. 

"He'll  be  beyont  them,  on  the  turf,"  said  Bridget; 
and  he  was. 

The  Lonely  Man  saw  him  seated  on  a  stack,  pull- 
ing a  piece  of  heather  between  his  fingers.  He  was  a 
small  wisp  of  a  man  in  homespun  rags.  His  hair  cov- 
ered his  head  like  a  gray  thatch ;  but  from  under  it 
peered  a  child  fate,  aye,  a  face  younger  than  Bridget's, 
although  line  crossed  line  on  forehead  and  chin,  and 
the  skin  was  brown  and  withered.  The  eyes  were  full 
of  far-away  dreams;  the  mouth  showed  firmness  and 
a  great  contentment. 

"It's  a  brave  evenin'.  God's  blessin'  on  ye!"  was  his 
greeting.  And  then  to  Bridget,  who  was  thrusting 
aside  two  overf  riendly  geese :  "Whist,  wee  one,  don't 
ye  be  knoekin'  the  childfter." 

The  Lonely  Man  sat  down  on  a  stack  of  turf  oppo- 
site Paddy;  Bridget  curled  up  at  his  feet,  and  Paddy 
smiled  at  them  both  over  the  heather. 

"They  do  say  hard  times  ha'  come  to  Carn-na-ween; 
but  I'm  thinkin'  'twill  not  be  so." 

Bridget's  face  sobered.  "Did  ye  hear — they  may  he 
takin'  Barney  McDuirmuid  to  the  workhouse;  an'  Teig 
1  >ougherty's  two  months  short  in  his  rent.  Ye  don't 
think  the  Marquis  will  have  him  evicted,  do  ye, 
Paddy?" 

"He  cannot.  There's  them  that  will  stay  his  hand. 
Aye.  if  hard  times  come,  I'm  not  doubtin'  the  empty 
meal  chests  will  be  filled  an'  gold  given  to  all  that 
speak  well  o'  them." 

THERE    was   mystery   in    Paddy's   tone.  The 
stranger's  mind  had  lost  the  trail ;   be  was 
plainly  puzzled. 
"How  will  the  chests  be  filled?"  he  asked. 
"How — but  the  same  as  Biddy  Molloy's  in  the  fam- 
ine year.    Don't  ye  mind  how  Biddy — the  creathui'e — 
had  plenty  o'  meal  an'  to  spare,  while  the  rest  o'  the 
neighbors  were  hangin'  the  kettle  but  once  in  the  day, 
that  scarce  was  the  food?" 

Bridget  nodded  impressively.  "Aye,  'tis  the  thruth, 
an'  all  he's  tellin'  ye.    'Twas  the  faeries." 

In  spite  of  himself  the  Lonely  Man  laughed.  It  was 
delightfully  absurd  to  he  sitting  on  a  hill  in  Ireland, 
soberly  discussing  fairies  with  a  child  and  a  half  wit. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  them,"  he  said :  "but  tell  me, 
why  do  they  do  it?  I  always  thought  the  faeries  were 
the  wanton  souls  that  God  cursed  and  threw7  out  of 
heaven  forever." 

"Whist,  man !    They  may  be  hearin'  ye.    'Tis  a  lie 


they  are  cursed  for  all  time!  Hark  ye."  Paddy  rose, 
looked  furtively  aboiit  him,  and  then  came  close  to 
the  stranger.  His  words  were  whispered  cautiously. 
"Do  ye  not  mind  there  are  fewer  now  than  when  I 
was  a  lad?  A  father  must  forgive  his  childher,  an' 
I'm  thinkin'  God's  takin'  them  back  one  by  one.  'Tis 
the  faeries  are  knowin'  all  the  souls  they  help  on 
earth  will  be  carryin'  a  prayer,  yondther,  for  them 
when  they  die.  That's  the  why  they  fill  the  chests 
an'  give  the  gold." 

He  ran  his  fingers  nervously  through  his  gray 
thatch  for  a  moment ;  while,  with  burning  eyes,  he 
studied  the  face  of  the  Lonely  Man. 

"Maybe — ye  might  be  fetchin'  a  prayer  for  them 
yerself,  some  day.  Maybe — " 

Paddy's  mind  slipped  suddenly  back  into  its  old 
grooves.  Child  and  stranger  faded  from  his  con- 
sciousness and  were  forgotten.  He  scanned  the  sky 
speculatively. 

"It  will  be  near  six — an'  there's  stirabout  an'  a  wee 
egg  wi'  the  tea.  I  could  be  tellin'  when  the  crickets 
sang  on  the  hearth  i'  the  spring  'twould  be  a  grand 
year  for  Paddy :  wi'  turf  an'  tea  to  last  till  Whit- 
suntide again.  Aye,  an'  corn  aplenty  for  the  chil- 
dher," and  he  shook  his  stick  at  the  gray  geese. 

Still  unmindful  of  the  others,  and  talking  to  him- 
self, he  herded  the  geese ;  and  drove  them  before 
him  to  the  cabin,  which  stood  by  itself  on  the  slope 
of  Binn  Ban.  Penning  them  in  their  small  yard, 
he  brought  them  measures  of  corn  and  fresh  water; 
he  gave  them  a  final  admonition  to  be  "good  chil- 
dher," and  disappeared  inside  his  cabin. 

"Come,"  said  Bridget.  "I'll  be  fetchin'  ye  to  see  the 
quarries  an'  the  house  o'  Biddy  Molloy — it's  furniust." 

THEY  walked  over  a  mile  of  moorland  to  a  crum- 
bling, thatchless  cabin.  It  had  been  deserted  for 
twenty  years ;  but  the  turf  ashes  from  the  last 
burning  lay  on  the  hearth,  and  the  worm-eaten  chest 
that  the  fairies  had  filled  stood  in  one  corner.  They 
were  merry — the  two  of  them — as  Bridget  retold  the 
tale.  But  when  they  reached  the  quarries  her  face 
grew  sober  for  the  second  time  that  afternoon. 

"There's  some  talk  o'  the  Marquis  closin'  them. 
Patrick  Baron — him  as  is  the  agent — says  the  Mar- 
quis has  had  divil  a  penny  out  o'  them  this  twelve- 
month. If  the  quarries  close  the  lads  hereabouts 
will  be  goin'  to  America ;  for  there's  not  a  sthroke  o' 
work  to  be  had  for  the  thrampin' ;  not  from  here  to 
Cork.    My  brother  Johnnie  will  be  one  to  go,  an' 
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Rose  McNeil's  Tom;  aye,  and  a  lad  to  every  cabin 
in  Carn-na-ween.  Hard  times  ilo  be  creepin'  mortial 
close,  I'm  thinkin';"  and  Bridget  shivered. 

Twilight  lingers  late  in  Ireland,  Ilk  •  a  wakeful 
child.  It  was  nine,  and  bright  overhead,  when  they 
passed  Paddy's  house  on  (heir  way  down  the  brae 
to  the  village.  A  light  was  burning  inside;  and 
Bridget — with  finder  to  her  lips — drew  the  Lonely 
Man  to  the  uncurtained  window. 

"Whist !"  she  whispered. 

PEERING  in.  they  eon  Id  see  Paddy,  with  a  heather- 
brush  broom,  busily  sweeping  the  hearth.  They 
could  hear  him  crooning,  while  he  worked,  an  old 
Gaelic  song  which  his  forefathers  might  have  sun;; 
when  they  were  rulers  in  the  land.  The  air  of  it 
was  haunting— full  of  minor  cadences  ami  heart 
throbs — and  Paddy  set  his  work  to  the  rhythm  of  it. 
He  swung  the  kettle  on  the  crook;  he  stacked  the 
Qre  fresh,  and  drew  from  out  the  wall  a  small  table, 
placing  it  close  to  the  hearth.  From  the  dresser  he 
brought  mugs  and  howls  filled  with  milk  and  stir- 
about; and  then,  a  platter  of  soda  bread.  He 
arranged  these  with  great  care  on  the  table — stood 
a  moment  ;is  if  to  make  sure  nothing  had  been  for- 
gotten—then blew  out  the  light,  and  vanished  be- 
tween the  curtains  of  his  out-shot  bed. 

The  Lonely  Man  pulled  Bridget  by  the  arm. 
"Whom  does  be  expect?" 

"No  one  at  all,  at  all,  but  the  faeries,  just." 
"The  faeries !" 

"Aye,  every  night  he  gets  the  wee  things  ready  for 
them.  Jamie  Dolan  says  many's  the  teime,  when  be 
does  be  passin'  late  o'  the  night,  he  hears  more  than 
;i  hunthred  feet  ill  there — kecpin'  step  to  tin-  pipers' 
music.    Come,  we'll  he  goin'." 

The  Lonely  Man  stayed  on  in  Carn-na-ween.  Each 
day  he  climbed,  from  the  crossroads  to  Binn  Ban. 
Sometimes  Bridget  was  waiting  for  him,  and  hand 
in  hand  they  went  up  the  hill  together.    But  more 


often  he  climbed  alone — and  sat  the  day  out  on  the 
moorland  with  Paddy  the  (lander.  Whenever  it 
chanced  that  Paddy  was  away  from  home,  he 
searched  the  country  over  till  he  found  him:  curled 
up  in  the  shelter  of  a  thorn  bush,  or  a  patch  of  cot- 
ton grass,  sunning  himself.  It  grew  to  be  a  custom 
for  these  two  to  take  their  noon  meal  together,  the 
Lonely  Man  bringing  it  from  the  inn  in  a  small  wil- 
low creel.  Bit  by  hit,  Paddy  led  him  into  the  secret 
ways  of  friendship;  all  unwittingly  binding  bis 
heart  to  theirs  of  Carn-na-ween.  Through  Paddy's 
e.\es  be  grew  to  know  the  "neighbors";  and  a  time 
came  when  the  Lonely  Man  went  down  the  bill  at 
night  and  found  children  watching  for  him  from 
the  doorways.  Lads  greeted  him  as  a  friend;  and 
the  grannies  smiled  and  nodded  over  their  sprigging, 
and  wished  him  "a  brave  day  on  the  morrow";  un- 
til his  heart  sang  with  the  joy  of  a  home  coming, 
and  the  long  hunger  left  him. 

PADDY  always  stayed  upon  his  hill.  Mass  brought 
him  down  to  the  village  on  Sundays;  hut  other- 
wise, he  was  never  seen  there  except  at.  a  wake, 
or  on  some  urgent  errand  of  mercy.  The  elders  came 
to  him  for  wise  counseling;  leasing  a  gift  behind 
them  on  the  threshold  of  bis  cabin :  after  the  manner 
of  the  peasants  of  the  East,  who  till  the  begging  howls 
of  their  holy  men. 

There  were  days  when  Paddy  seemed  to  forget  the 
Lonely  Man  as  soon  as  his  greeting  was  given 
The  man  sank  away  into  the  background  of  bog 
and  rising  hill;  while  Paddy  drifted  hack  to  his 
dreams  or  talked   with  the  "childher."  These 
days  were  rare,  however.    Usually  he  watched 
eagerly  for  him — laughing  like  a  merry  child 
when  he  saw  the  stranger  turn  the  end  of 
the  road.    And  once 
when    lie    failed  to 
come — it  Mas  a  day 
of   storm,    and  rain 
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and  wind  heat  over  the  moorland — Paddy  herded  th 
"childher"  and  went  down  to  the  village  to  find  him 
Every  house  on  the  street  he  entered,  speaking  t, 
uo  one.  But  he  counted  the  figures  about  eacl 
hearth,  and  every  strange  face  he  scanned  intently 
It.  was  not  until  the  very  last  that  he  thought  of  tlii 
inn.  The  Lonely  Man  looked  up  from  a  comfortable 
fire  and  saw  him,  rain  soaked  and  dejected,  stand 
ing  in  the  doorway. 

PADDY'S  lips  trembled:  "I  thought  ye  might  ha 
died  or  gone  away.    Sure,  ye  wouldn't  be  doin 
that — would   ye — without  ye  said  'good-by'  t< 
1  'addy  firs!  ?" 

A  few  days  after  this,  as  they  sat  together  on  the 
bill,  the  Lonely  Man  saw  the  flash  of  Bridget's  pin], 
dr  ess  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Quarries.  In  an 
other  moment  she  was  upon  tliem,  breathless. 

"They've  closed  them,  an'  the  lads  are  bein'  paid 
off  for  the  last  time.  Teig  Dougherty's  fell  th< 
length  o'  the  old  pit,  and  bis  legs  is  pulp!  He'll 
never  work  again,  I'm  thinkin";  an'  Cod  knows  who'll 
keep  his  childher.  Every  mother's  son  o'  them  saj 
they'll  he  takin'  the  first  boat  to  America.  It 
Johnnie  goes,  we'll  starve — that's  all — for  there's  not 
a  shillin"  at  home  to  feed  us  afther  lie's  gone.  Curst 
the  Marquis!  Aye,  curse  him,  curse  him!"  And 
Bridget  flung  herself  down  upon  the  heather,  sobbing 
The  Lonely  Man  reached  out  to  comfort  her,  but 
Paddy  stopped  him. 

"There's  many  a  fair  day  ye'dj 
spoil,  man,  if  ye  held  the  rain  back 
at  night.    Best  let  her  be;  and  go 
ye  down  to  the  neighbors 
an'  tell  them  Paddy  was 
(.Continued  on  page  37) 


The  Girl  Who  Proposed 


By  Marianne  Gauss 

r  I  AHIS  IS  especially  a  sincere  and  touching  love 
story,  but  it  is  also  a  character  story,  and,  in 
a  very  human  way,  it  touches  a  very  human  problem. 
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QUI  SE  and 

Dan  were 
wa Iking 
home  to- 
gether. His  mar- 
ried sister  bad  so 
arranged  it,  say- 
ing: "If  I  let  any- 
one else  take  you. 
he'd  never  forgive 
me,  Louise.  He's 
seen  you  scarcely 
a  moment  alone 
since  you  c  a  m  e 
back?' 

They  passed  the 
tiliy,    new  cottage 

to  which  Joe, their 
o  1  d  high  -  school 
ma le.  had  recently 
taken  his  bride; 
and  the  y  0 u  n  g 
husband  and  wife 

were  j  u  s  i  going 
in.  home  from  a 
theatre.  A  laugh 
fluttered  back- 
w  a  r  d  into  the 
night,  there  was  a 

Hash  of  lamplight  in  the  pink  hall ;  then  the  door  closed. 

Dan  and  Louise  had  always  been  thought  lovers, 
like  Mabel  and  Joe.  People  sometimes  wondered,  in 
the  college  town,  why  they  too  didn't  marry- — there 
seemed  no  reason  for  waiting,  since  Louise  was  quite 
an  heiress.  But  some  understood  how  Dan  might 
feel. 

Iu  the  deep  porch  of  the'hotel  at  which  she  lived, 
she  paused,  looking  down  at  him.  He  was  careworn, 
and  there  was  tome  gray  on  his  temples.  Cray,  at 
thirty! — it  hurt  her.  "You  didn't  show  1110  any  new 
stars  to-night,  Dan." 

"I  don't  go  stargazing  as  much  as  I  did." 

SHE  thought  there  was  bitterness  in  the  tone,  and 
impulsively  putting  her  hand  out,  touched  his 
sleeve.    "Don't  let  the  dream  go,  Han." 
"I've  got  no  dream.  Louie.    I  was  just  thinking — 
I  have  to  go  down  to  Wheatland  in  a  day  or  so.  ami 


boost  for  the  college. 

than  hunt  stars." 
That  afternoon  his 

bis  lot  in  life.  "Why 

of  Dan 7  He  could  hi 
"Yes,  a  great  man, ' 
"But  he'll  probably 

Henry's  children  are 

if  they  were  bis  own. 

ference  on  earth." 


They'd  rather  have  me  boost 

sister  bad  spoken  bitterly  of 
must  the  youth  be  crushed  out 
ive  been  a  great  man." 
Louise  had  assented,  softly, 
have  to  fag  away  here  till 
grown.    It  isn't,  of  course,  as 
That  would  make  all  the  dif- 


SOME  years  before,  Dan's  brother  had  deserted  bis 
family.  The  old  lady  look  the  children— which 
meant  that  Dan  was  breadwinner.  It  was  hard; 
but  if  Louise  had  not  seen  him  bravely  shoulder  this 
burden,  for  the  honor  of  his  house,  something  would 
have  been  lost  out  of  her  life;  for  then  she  could 
not  have  loved  him  quite  as  she  did. 

Her  eyes  shone  on  him.  "But  they'll  surely  give 
you  the  chair  of  astronomy.  Didn't  Hall  get  a  better 
place?" 

"Of  course;  he's  been  offered  the  big  observatory 
on  the  coast.  But  I'll  not  get  bis  job— my  diploma 
won't  do." 

"Diploma!  After  the  real  work  you  have  done! 
After  your  finding  a  star,  and  your  part  in  Hall's 
book !" 

He  winced.  "Oh,  don't,  Louie!"  And  she  bent  over 
him.  Her  forehead — the  wide,  low  brow  of  the  ma- 
donnas— looked  very  white  below  her  brown  hair. 
"Are  you  very  tired.  Dan".'" 

"No,  just  my  eyes."    He  took  off  bis  glasses. 

"Do  you  rub  them  as  I  showed  you?  I  mean  the 
way  I  used  to  do  father's?"  Still  bending  down  as 
women  do  over  their  little  children  she  laid  her 
lingers  on  his  eyes.  They  were  soft,  cool  fingers, 
with  the  sentient  tips  that  the  fingers  of  women  ac- 
quire nursing  the  sick. 

"Louie.  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

The  mother  feeling  left  her.  Flushing  brightly, 
she  laid  her  bead  back  against  the  sill  of  the  deep 
window. 

And  now.  it  was  Dan's  face  that  bent  above  hers. 
It  underwent  a  change,  becoming  unlike  bis  patient, 
quiet  face.  His  eyes  darkened,  all  his  features 
sharpened,  and  especially  bis  thin,  rather  ascetic 
mouth  was  altered.    lie  grew  quite  pale. 

Louise  held  her  breath  an  instant  to  quiet  herself, 


for  her  breast  heaved  and  her  heart  bad  grown  quick. 
She  felt  the  woman's  instinct  to  parry  and  defend, 
and  the  little  laugh  of  her  mood  was  flung  out  to  him 
almost  defiantly. 

But  when  the  eagerness  went  from  his  face,  Kav 
ing  it  gray,  patient,  and  disappointed,  tears  came  ti 
her  eyes.  Then  he  took  her  bands  suddenly.  They 
were  very  small  woman  hands,  covered  with  the  rings 
her  father  used  always  to  he  buying  for  her.  The 
stones  in  them  hurt  her  as  Dan  crushed  her  hands 
with  his. 

"What  did  you  want  to  tell  me?"  she  asked. 

"Something  I've  no  right  in  the  world  to  say.  You 
know — surely — that  I'm  always  wanting  to  tell  you 
things — everything,  as  if — as  if  you  w  ere  my  sister."  : 

"Good  night,  Dan."  Louise  said,  turning  away. 

She  went  in,  down  a  hall  from  which  opened  vistas 
with  gilding,  velvet,  and  rubber  plants.  The  elevator 
she  entered  was  in  charge  of  a  buttoned  and  braided 
mulatto  youth.  It  was  a  new  hotel,  built  like  those! 
in  the  city.  And  it  seemed  magnificent  in  the  college 
town—just,  as  Louise  here  was  considered  a  young 
woman  of  great  wealth. 

She  went  softly  by  the  room  in  which  her  middle- 
aged  cousin  was  asleep  and,  entering  her  own,  locked 
the  door  between. 

It  is  an  excitement  to  a  girl  to  look  at  herself  in 
the  glow  of  a  man's  love  for  her.  There  is  something 
rosy  in  the  light,  and  something  unreal,  like  that  on 
a  stage;  it  makes  her  strange  to  herself.  Louise 
felt  that  she  must  be  quiet  and  think.  She  threw  off 
her  coat,  then  her  white  dress. 

WITH  her  face  hot  and  pink,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
she  was  for  the  moment  beautiful — like. Agnes, 
who  had  flesh  and  color  and  charm.  Agnes  was 
Dan's  foster  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  mother's  oldest 
friend.  And  though  Louise  had  loved  Dan  so  long,  she 
had  somehow  always  expected  him  to  care  for  Agnes, 
wdio  was  wonderful  to  men. 

Laying  her  arms — round,  white,  young  arms — on 
the  window  sill,  Louise  bowed  her  flushed  face 
against  them.  Overhead,  the  dark  sky  was  powdered 
over  with  stars,  somewhere  among  them  Dan's  own 
star. 

When  she  put  out  her  light  and  lay  down,  she 
could  not  sleep;  so  she  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. In  the  house  next  door  the  wife  bad  just  died, 
and  the  cry  of  a  young  child  came  through  the  night. 
The  dead  girl  had  been  very  gay  and  gifted — Louise 
bad  loved  her  violin.  But  May  married  a  book- 
keeper, joyfully  accepting  his  poverty,  then  mother- 
hood, pain,  death.  If  she  had  known  all,  would  she 
have  denied  herself  to  him? 
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"It  would  have  made  no  difference  with  Her," 
Louise  thought,  ail  aglow,  at  her  heart. 

It  began  to  seem  clear  to  her  what  she  herself 
must  do.  She  stood  thinking  till  she  decided  just 
what  she  would  write  to  Dan,  then  turned  on  her  light. 

IN  A  GLASS,  nearly  withered,  were  some  flowers  he 
had  sent  on  her  birthday.  She  sat  down  by  them 
to  w  rite. 

Slic  had  meant  to  say:  "Dan,  I  feci  sure  my  money 
has  been  standing  between  us.''  But  now:  "1  will  not 
speak  of  my  money  at  all,"  she  thought — for  it 
seemed  to  belittle  her  love.  So  she  wrote:  "Dan, 
dear,  I'm  telling  you  something  many  people  would 
think  I  ought  to  hide.  Rut  they  are  wrong.  Even  if 
you  don't  care  for  me,  I  shall  never  be  sorry,  you 
know." 

She  honestly  believed  she  would  not  be  sorry. 
"I  love  you."  Having  written  these  words,  she 
read  them  and  was  glad — the  thing  had  ached  so  to 
be  said.  She  could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to  know  she 
loved  him.  Her  pen  rushed  on  saying  things  which 
Lfterward  she  could  scarcely  remember.  "I  trust 
yon,"  she  finished.  "I  know  you  will  be  honest  with 
me.    You  would  never  pretend." 

After  sealing  the  letter  she  began  to  feel  that  she 
would  not  like  him  to  receive  it  at  his  own  home. 
His  letters  were  always  laid  on  the  luncheon  table, 
and  Agnes  would  be  at  the  meal.  "I'll  send  it  to 
Wheatland,''  thougnt  Louise. 

He  would  then  be  quite  alone  when  he  took  it 
from  the  office:  and  he  would  not  see  her  till  be  re- 
turned to  take  his  classes  on  Monday  morning. 

The  plan  pleased  her.  Yet,  in  her  excitement,  she 
could  not  bear  to  defer  the  posting  of  her  letter — 
she  feared  her  courage  would  fail.  And  putting  on 
her  long  coat,  she  went  out. 

There  was  dim  light  on  the  green  velvet  of  the 
long,  unhomelike  hall,  with  a  strip  of  white  canvas 
down  its  center,  and  silence,  and  a  shut-up,  musty 
smell.  Passing  her  cousin's  door,  Louise  bad  a  guilty 
ft.eling,  for  she  knew  Cousin  Martha  would  seriously 
disapprove. 

The  street  into  which  she  stepped  at  last  was 
bright  with  electricity,  but  very  quiet.  She  drew 
hack,  not  to  be  seen  by  a  young  man  who  was  enter- 
ing the  hotel :  lie  was  one  who  wished  to  marry  her 
for  her  money. 

As  the  letter  left  her  fingers,  sliding  into  the  box 
at  the  corner,  she  felt  a  little  frightened.    "Ought  I 
have  done  it?"  she  said  aloud. 
But  when  she  was  alone  again 
in  her  room,  it  was  very  plain 
to  her  that  she  had  been  right. 

She  woke  very  happy,  and  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  her  thoughts 
were  pleasant.  They  dwelt  part 
of  the  time  on  her  money.  This 
was  to  set  Dan  free,  she  knew 
just  what  she  would  do ! 

He  should  go  to  the  college 
hoard  and  demand  the  place  he 
deserved.  If  he  did  that,  prom- 
ising tn  resign  else,  Louise  felt 
sure  they  would  not  let  him  go 
— they  needed  him.  And  when 
classes  were  closed  in  the  sum- 
mer lie  should  not  do  institute 
wm  lc ;  he  should  write  his  book. 

IT  SEEMED  to  her  a  glad 
thing  to  be  rich. 
After  luncheon  she  went 
to  walk.  And  when  she  turned 
a  corner  near  the  hotel,  she 
came  on  Agnes  and  Dan  with 
his  sister.  For  some  reason, 
Louise  at  once  recalled  a  hurt 
Dan  had  given  her  the  year  be- 
fore. It  was  when  he  was  very- 
ill  and  his  salary  stopped,  he 
would  not  let  Louise  lend  him 
a  penny,  but  was  quite  willing 
that  Agnes  should  throw  into 
the  family  treasury  her  whole 
salary  as  a  post-office  clerk. 
Even  now,  remembering  this, 
Louise  felt  a  sting  of  pain. 

Agnes  ran  to  her  and  joyfully 
squeezed  her  hand.  "We've  got  a  perfectly  gorgeous 
piece  of  news,  Louise!  Dan's  got  the  appointment  to 
the  Coast  observatory'."  With  that  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  him — lovely  eyes,  such  joy  and  pride  in  the 
blue  of  them ! 

"You  don't  take  it  in,  Louise — the  big  place  with  a 
scrumptious  salary,  the  one  they  offered  Hall.  He 
can't,  he's  going  to  Carlsbad  for  his  health.  Chalmers 
made  them  offer  it  to  Dan;  he  said  he'd  withdraw  bis 
gift  else.  You  see,  he's  a  real  scientist.  He  wanted 
a  worth-while  man.  not  a  dinky  little  diploma!" 

At  this — from  Agnes,  who  didn't  know  Orion  from 
the  chair— Dan  made  a  playful  snatch  at  her  hand. 
The  blue  eyes  grew  like  stars,  twinkling,  yet  soft  : 
and  Dan's  all  at  once  seemed  lakes,  just  for  them. 


Agues  bad  eyes  which  were  always  meeting  a  man's. 
But  Louise  felt  her  heart  begin  to  beat  very  rapidly. 

"He  doesn't  need  my  money.''  she  thought.  "He 
has  done  it  all  himself."  And  she  did  not  answer  his 
smile  of  triumph. 

"Didn't  you  know'.'"  Agnes  cried.  "I  thought  yon 
overheard  us  one  day,  Dan  and  me.  We  were  talk 
ing  at  Marian's,  and  you  Came  in.  Didn't  you  see 
how  suddenly  we  stopped?"  Louise  flinched  as  if  she 
had  been  struck.  "We'd  been  hoiiing  and  praying  for 
drys,"  Agnes  continue'1.  "Yesterday  we  gave  up.  Dan 
said  he'd  no  chance.  But  late  last  night  the  blessed 
telegram  came."  She  sighed  and  leaned  on  Dan's 
hand;  then  they  two  seemed  to  draw  apart. 

So — Louise  thought — she  had  made  a  mistake?  It 
was  about,  Agnes  be  had  wanted  to  tell  her? 

"It  means  so  much!"  Marian  exulted;  "work  he 
loves,  a  borne  of  his  own — everything  to  Dan." 

Agnes  stood  with  her  back  to  a  tree,  and  her  bright 
hair  crumpled  by  the  sunny  wi.id.  "But  chey  give 
Dan  a  salary  and  a  house!"  she  coquetted.  Agnes 
coquetted  with  all  men,  perhaps  because  nearly  all 
she  had  known  had  been  would-be  lovers.  She  went 
on:  "Now,  bis  mother  says  she  means  to  stay  here 
with  the  children.  Whatever  will  Dan  do  with  a 
house?"  She  flashed  him  another  look,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  hair. 

AND  all  at  once,  in  a  flash.  Louise  saw  ami  knew. 
J^y^  Agnes  had  chosen  Dan  at  last.  And  Dan  bad 
wanted  her — always  wanted  her. 

Marian  sighed,  softly.  "It's  so  good,  and  we're 
all  so  thankful  that  his  luck  turned  just  at  this 
time."  She  paused,  for  a  woman  they  all  knew  was 
going  by. 

Agnes  and  Marian  followed  the  woman  with  their 
eyes,  smilingly.  Louise  understood  the  glances  they 
exchanged;  she  had  heard  them  talk  of  this  acquaint- 
ance the  day  before.  Marian  had  remarked:  "She 
liked  my  husband  pretty  well  once."  Louise  threw 
in,  rather  sharply:  "Why,  bow  do  you  know?"  And 
Dan's  sister  had  responded,  guilelessly:  "Why,  Rob 
laid  inc.    How  did  you  suppose?" 

Xow,  Louise  glanced  at  Agnes.  And  a  curious  flash 
of  vision  came  to  her,  a  flare  of  the  imagination, 
which,  she  felt,  was  prophetic  and  real.  She  seeme  I 
to  see  Agnes  as  a  few  years  would  make  her  middle- 
aged,  complacent,  handsome — though  perhaps  a  trifle 
overplump — a  child  on  her  lap,  with  Dan's  eyes.  And 
she  knew  how  this  middle-aged  Agnes  would  say: 
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"He  would  not  betray  a  girl's  confidence  to  me !" 
Louise  said  to  herself.    "He  would  not  dare." 

Perhaps  be  would  not,  together  he  and  she  had  set 
up  a  high  standard  of  honor  for  men.  But  Agnes's 
husband — though  he  were  a  man  like  Dan  — would 
surely  betray  other  women  to  her. 

L<  M'ISH  ceased  to  bear  what  was  said  ;  and  to  think, 
4   except  as  she  turned  in  her  mind  plans  to  escape 
from  her  self-betrayal.    Somehow  she  must  get 
her  hitter  aga  in. 

Suddenly  she  heard  Agnes  say:  "Come,  Marian." 
"No,  sir,  not  you !"  the  girl  added  with  her  little 
proprietary  air — Agnes  had,  always,  that  way  with 
men.  "You  may  walk  home  with  Louise  while  we 
shop." 

"May  I,  Louie?" 

It.  angered  Louise  that  he  should  use  the  familiar 
name.  Would  he  go  on  doing  so  when  Agnes  and  he 
were  married?    She  made  no  reply. 

But  when  he  took  her  answer  for  granted  and 
walked  beside  her,  she  asked:  "Dan,  what  time  do  I 
get  a  train  west  ?  ' 

n<»  looked  at  bis  watch.  "You'll  just  miss  one. 
You  can't  go  west  till  to-morrow  at  three — you'll  take 
the  train  I  do  to  get  to  Wheatland.  Where  did  you 
want  to  go,  Louie?" 

When  she  hesitated  he  leaped  to  a  conclusion.  "Oh, 
I  remember.  You  said  yesterday  you'd  have  to  go 
down  fo  the  city  on  that  business  matter." 

Louise  was  satisfied  to  have  him  think  so.  In 
truth,  she  had  forgotten  her  business  matter;  she 
was  planning  how  to  get  to  Wheatland  before  he  did. 
She  would  go  to  the  post  office  and  claim  his  mail. 
"I  should  get  that  letter,''  she  thought,  "if  I  had  to 
say  1  was  his  wife.  I'd  get  it  if  I  had  to  go  to  jail 
for  doing  it.    I'd  get  it  if — " 

"I  say  that's  too  bad,  Louie.  Pity  you  didn't  de- 
cide sooner  about  going." 

"It's  very  important.  Isn't  there  a  freight  or  some- 
thing?" 

"I'm  sure  not.  Let  me  think.  I  don't  know,  any- 
way." 

She  had  no  fear  that  he  would  guess  the  truth. 
Her  lawyer  had  written  that  some  of  her  money  was 
in  jeopardy— a  man  who  had  a  few  thousands  ought 
to  be  brought  to  account.  In  the  eyes  of  a  man  this 
would  explain  any  degree  of  anxiety.  Only  a  woman 
could  possibly  have  guessed  that  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  a  few  foolish  words  was  more  to  Louise  than 
$4,000.  After  he  had  gone  to 
his  classes  she  walked  out 
across  the  tracks  to  the  freight 
depot,  for  she  clung  to  the  hope 
of  going  to  Wheatland  in  a 
ea boose.  But  Dan  had  been 
right;  there  was  no  train.  It 
was  a  long  walk  for  her;  even- 
ing was  coming  on  when  she 
reached  the  hotel. 

And  Dan  stood  in  the  entry 
waiting  for  her. 

"I  phoned  your  lawyer,  Louie. 
He  thinks  you'd  better  come 
down,  and  I've  fixed  up  a  plan. 
I'll  borrow  the  dean's  motor 
and  take  you  over  to  the  Cross- 
ing to-night.  You  get  a  train 
from  there." 


"We've  got  perfectly  gorgeous  news,  Louise!    Dan's  got 
the  appointment  to  the  Coast  Observatory" 

"Louise  liked  my  husband  pretty  well  once."  The 
thing  was  almost  as  clear  as  if  it  look  place  before 
her. 

"But."  she  thought.  "Dan  would  never  tell  her." 

WOULD  he  not  tell  his  wife?    There  are  hours  of 
intimacy  when  secrets  slip,  and  passionate  mo- 
ments— then,  men  seem  strangely  brutal,  ruth- 
less of  all  women  save  their  own.    The\  will  not,  at 
these  times,  keep  faith. 

And  at  best,  about  some  matters,  the  woman  is  al- 
ways consc  ience  keeper. 


SHE  flinched.  "Dan,  no.  I 
really  don't  want  you  to." 
"And  of  course  I  simply 
will.  Listen !  YTou  can't  get 
through  to  the  city  till  morning 
— you  stay  some  hours  in  Wheat- 
land. Go  to  the  Park  Hotel—" 
She  drew  breath  quickly.  "I 
hate  to  give  you  the  trouble." 

"Fiddlesticks.  As  if  you 
didn't  know- — " 

"I  know  you're  always  doing 
things  for  people  who  have  no 
claim — " 

"Louie!"  She  laughed,  nerv- 
ously. "(Jo  put  on  warm  things. 
I'll  be  around  with  the  motor  as 
soon  as  the  dean  gets  back." 
Louise  stood  a  moment  hold- 
ing the  rail  of  the  porch  with  her  tightly  shut  band. 
"There's  no  other  way.  I  shall  let  you;  and — thank 
you.  Dan." 

She  ran  away  for  wraps.  But  the  dean  did  not 
come  in  at  once  with  his  motor.  Louise  was  ready  a 
long  while  before  Dan's  rap  came  at  her  door. 
"Hurry,  Louie.    We've  no  more  than  time." 

A  clock  had  just  struck.  Stars  were  shining  when 
they  left  the  town  behind  and  cleared  those  hills 
north  of  the  college.  Orion  looked  bright  that  night 
with  Sirius  standing  guard  above  the  campus. 

She  f bought  of  that  other  evening  when  he  was 
tracing  bis  own  star.  She  was  alone  with  him  in  the 
glass  room  with  the  telescope:  above,  midnight  and 

stars,  hell, -nth  their  feet  (Continued  on  page  $) 
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COLLIER'S 


Divorce  to  Or 


The  Amazing  Confessions  of  a  Divorce  Lawyer, 
Relating  His  Rise  from  Humble  Police  Court 
Snitch  to  Reputable  Perjurer  and  Blackmailer 


Retold  hy  Courtney  Ryley  Coop 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  in  the  beginnings  of  my 
practice  of  law,  1  was  an  outcast,  a  sort  of 
moral  leper  as  far  as  the  profession  was  con- 
cerned. Real  attorneys  would  not  speak  to  me. 
I  was  shunned,  despised,  for  I  was  that  most  hated  of 
all  things,  a  snitch.  To-day.  however,  in  the  Middle 
Western  city  where  I  practice,  I  am  prominent  in  legal 
circles,  my  offices  are  commodious  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, my  assistants  are  many  and  my  profits  are 
making  me  rich.  Yet  my  husiness  remains  the  same. 
I  am  still  in  the  same  town  where  I  began,  I  am  still 
the  snitch  that  I  was— although  that  name  is  barred 
with  me  now— I  am  still  a  breaker  of  marital  ties,  and 
conscience  with  me  has  become  a  negligible  quantity. 
When  I  feel  like  it,  I  practice 
blackmail.  Plainly,  without  the 
veneer  which  my  handsome  offices 
and  my  station  in  life  give  me,  I 
am  a  crook,  just  as  many  another 
man  in  my  business  is  a  crook. 
Yet  I  am  respected.  I  am  gladly 
received  in  the  best  homes  in  the 
city.  Were  my  business  that  of 
soliciting  damage  suits  against  a 
street  railway  company,  I  would 
still  remain  an  outcast,  but  my 
life  work  has  become  that  of  fill- 
ing marital  closets  with  family 
skeletons,  and  for  that  I  seem  to 
be  thanked.  You  see,  times  have 
changed.  Once  divorce  was  a 
catastrophe,  something  as  un- 
wholesome as  a  loathsome  disease. 
Now,  it  seems,  it  is  the  continued 
state  of  marriage  that  is  looked 
upon  as  the  agony.  Yes,  I  am  still 
a  divorce  snitch,  a  worse  crook 
than  when  I  began,  but  no  one 
seems  to  care. 

It  was  not  through  premeditated 
desire  that  I  paved  my  way  to 
wealth  and  respect.  If  I  had  been 
given  the  chance,  I  gladly  would 
have  followed  my  father,  a  staid 
old  disciple  of  the  old  traditions  of 
law — slow,  sedate,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  never 
had  done  a  despicable  thing  in  all  his  life,  that  he 
never  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  client  or 
an  adversary- 
All  my  life  I  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  teachings 
from  him  that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  life  worth 
while — honor.  And  so  when  I  left  school  I  attempted 
to  follow  his  example. 

But  circumstances  were  against  me.  I  had  no  large 
office  to  enter  as  a  junior  partner.  I  had  no  extensive 
acquaintance  and  no  political  affiliations  that  would 
aid  me  in  making  the  beginning.  All  I  could  do  was 
open  my  office  and  wait  for  business.  But  business  was 
slow  in  coming — in  fact,  it  did  not  come  at  all.  At  last 
there  arrived  the  time  when  I  came  to  the  realization 
that  I  must  either  snitch  or  starve.    I  snitched. 

MY  FIRST  beginnings  in  this  new  business  were 
of  course  at  police  headquarters,  where  I  man- 
aged to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  every  day  by  de- 
fending prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  for  violation 
of  the  city  ordinances.  To  do  this,  I  was  forced  to 
divide  my  fees  with  the  jailers  and  runners,  who  pro- 
cured my  cases  for  me  and  persuaded  the  prisoners 
that  I  was  the  man  who  could  free  them.  Those  fees 
varied.  Often  they  would  be  as  low  as  fifty  cents. 
Once  in  a  while  I  would  find  some  one  with  money, 
some  one  who  was  willing  to  give  up  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  for  the  defense  of  his  case,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  world  was  good.  But  my  usual  income  ran  four 
or  five  dollars  a  day.  out  of  which  I  paid  the  rent  of 
my  pretense  of  an  office  and  the  tips  which  necessarily 
must  go  to  the  man  who  brought  me  my  cases. 

I  was  a  snitch,  a  plain,  everyday  snitch,  who  sought 
his  cases,  got  what  he  could  from  them,  and  paid  for 
the  information  as  to  where  he  could  get  more.  I  was 
not  liked.  I  knew  it.  The  reporters  who  stayed  at 
headquarters  sneered  at  me;  once  in  a  while  they  meu- 


That's  it,  what's  it  going  to  cost  P 


tioned  my  name  in  connection  with  a  case  in  a  jeer- 
ing, sarcastic  manner.  Even  the  jailers  who  accepted 
my  tips  seemed  to  look  on  me  with  contempt.  My 
living  was  coming  from  the  scum  of  existence  and 
everyone  knew  it.    Then,  one  day,  began  the  change. 

I  had  finished  the  defense  of  a  prisoner  for  disor- 
derly conduct  and  had  accompanied  him  around  the 
side  of  the  police-court  building,  that  he  might  pay  me 
my  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Slowly  he  counted  out  the  money  and  started  away. 
Then  he  turned  to  me. 

"Say.  Grant,"  he  began,  "I'm  up  against  it  with  my 
wife.   What'll  you  take  to  get  me  a  divorce?" 
"Have  you  grounds?"  I  asked. 

"Sure,  I've  got  grounds,"  was  his 
answer.  "She's  left  me;  been  gone 
two  years.  I  don't  even  know 
where  she  is.  That  ought  to  be 
grounds,  oughtn't  it?  What'll  you 
take?" 

"Ten  dollars."  I  answered. 
"Ten  dollars?"  The  man  laughed. 
"Why,  Andy  Jackson'll  get  me  one 
for  anything  from  a  jackknife  up." 
I  thought  a  moment. 
Til  make  it  five,"  I  replied  at 
last,  and  the  client  was  mine. 

In  the  working  out  of  that  case 
I  learned  many  things.  First  of 
all,  I  found  that  the  trying  of  de- 
fault divorces  was  about  the 
easiest  .thing  in  the  practice  of 
law-,  and  that  the  actual  work 
was  far  less  than  the  handling  of 
a  police-court  case,  where  pleading 
must  he  made  before  the  judge  and 
sometimes  appeals  taken  to  the 
criminal  court  for  a  hearing  before 
a  jury,  the  man  sentenced  and  all 
my  work  lost — since  it  was  a  rule 
of  snitching  in  my  town  that  the 
lost  suit  brought  no  money.  But 
the  default  divorce  suit  was  sure. 
The  money  must  come  in.  More 
than  that,  the  actual  labor  in- 
volved consumed  no  more  than  about  ten  minutes  in 
writing  the  petition,  ten  minutes  more  of  carefully 
guarded  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
stereotyped  questions  and  answers  of  two  character 
witnesses — that  was  all.  Altogether  it  did  not  mean 
more  than  an  hour's  work.  I  decided  to  go  into  the 
divorce  question  more  thoroughly.  I  sought  out  one 
of  the  older  attorneys  who  had  been  good  to  me. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
"the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  mighty  little 
that  is  straight  anyway  in  the  law  game,  and  if  you're 
going  to  he  any  kind  of  a  crook,  you  might  as  well  be 
a  whole  one.    Go  ahead  with  your  divorce  game,  hut 
let  me  give  you  some  advice.    First  of  all.  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  that  whatever  falls  into  your 
hands  is  lawful  prey.  When 
you  see  a  chance  to  separate 
man  and  wife,  you  must  do  it. 
Nobody  must  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape you.    You  are  starting  out 
to  work  up  a  reputation ;  very 
good,  make  your  name  known 
as  that  of  a  man  who  never 
fails.     And    more   than  that, 
when  the  road  leads  crooked, 
follow  it,  and  you'll  be  rich." 

That  night  I  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  morning 
paper.    It  read : 

Divorces  easily  and  quickly 
obtained.  Interview  strictly 
confidential.  Grant,  243  Hollis 
B  uilding. 

The  first  answer  to  my  ad- 
vertisement came  within  the 
next  three  days.  The  woman, 
somewhat  course- featured  and 


with  an  air  of  swagger  about  her,  did  not  seem  to  be 
suffering  much  from  the  thought  that  she  must  dl-j 
vorce  her  husband.  She  leaned  across  my  desk  and 
swung  her  handbag. 

"Mrs.  Jordan's  my  name,"  she  said.  "I  guess  you've 
heard  of  my  husband,  Jim  Jordan,  the  saloon  keeper?"; 

"Somewhat,"  was  the  answer.  "You  desire  to  get: 
a  divorce  from  him?" 

"That's  it.    What's  it  going  to  cost?" 

"I  really  can't  name  my  fee  in  advance,"  I  said,] 
"it  depends  all  on  the  case  and  how  much  trouble  I 
am  put  to.   Will  your  husband  contest  the  suit?" 

"Maybe  and  maybe  not,"  Mrs.  Jordan  answered 
with  a  laugh.  "But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  I 
can  outswear  him  any  time.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
doing  it  before." 

"Before?"  There  was  a  bit  of  amazement  in  my 
voice.  "Then  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
been  divorced  ?" 

"I  should  say  not.  I've  gone  the  route  twice."  And 
there  she  sat,  telling  me  this,  confessing  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  to  be  her  third  divorce  and  seeming 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  it !  I,  casting  about  in  my  mind 
for  the  amount  of  the  fee  I  was  to  receive  from  her, 
asked  what  her  former  divorces  had  cost.  She  turned 
her  gaze  to  the  wall  and  swung  her  handbag  idly. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "the  way  I've  always  done 
is  to  give  ten  dollars  for  the  divorce  and  one-fifth 
of  what  I  get  out  of  my  husband  on  the  settlement. 
Of  course,  if  I  have  to  sting  him  for  alimony,  your 
part  will  be  only  ten  dollars.  But  if  he  comes  across 
and  agrees  not  to  fight  the  suit  and  gives  me  a  bunch 
of  money,  why  then  I'll  come  in  to  you  with  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  dollars.  That's  the  way  the  law- 
yers have  always  worked  it  with  me." 

"Agreed,"  said  I.  Then  I  sat  there  and  looked  in- 
tently into  the  face  of  this  woman.  I  gazed  at  the 
hard  lines  of  her  mouth,  at  the  snap  of  her  eyes,  at 
the  chiseled  appearance  of  her  face.   I  leaned  forward. 

"I  must  confess  that  you  have  interested  me,"  I 
said  at  last.  "And  I  must  confess  too  that  I  am 
young  in  the  divorce  business.  You  speak  of  divorce 
as  though  it  were  a  most  usual  thing.  To  tell  the 
truth,  you  talk  as  though  you  only  married  for  what 
you  could  get  out  of  it.  Tell  me,  are  there  other 
women  like  yourself?" 

She  smiled  at  this.  It  did  not  seem  to  abash  her  in 
the  least. 

"Scads  of  them,"  was  her  answer.  "Say,  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing.  This  business  of  marrying  for  love—! 
there  ain't  anything  to  it.    I  know :  I've  been  there  too 

many  times.  A  woman 
that's  got  any  sense  will 
marry  a  man  when  she 
needs  to,  get  him  tied  up 
so  he  can't  fight  back, 
and  then  trim  him.  That's 

{Continued  on  page  32) 

I  \  She  hesitated  a 

-^>^         moment,  and  in 
.  that  hesitancy 

she  lost  her 
husband 
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Suggestions   for    the    Food  Campaign 


|HE  TOOR  MAN,*'  says  Franklin,  "must 
walk  to  set  meat  for  Ids  stomach;  and  the 
rich  man  to  get  stomach  for  his  meat." 
An  economic  principle  is  here  involved.  If 
the  poor  man  is  forced  by  necessity  to  more  or  less 
physical  exertion  in  order  to  secure  his  food,  then  the 
food  so  secured  should  be  of  the  character  best 
adapted  to  his  needs,  both  from  the  point  of  nutri- 
tion and  from  the  point  of  economy.  For  the  present 
at  least,  we  can  disregard  the  rich  man'who,  accord- 
ing to  "Poor  Richard,  exercises  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons. One  does  not  sympathize  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  man  who  is  suffering  from  overplus  as  one 
dues  with  the  man  whose  finances  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance.  Impure,  vitiated,  and  low-grade 
funds  are  the  enemies  of  us  all,  yet  all  do  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent  from  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  observers  that  the 
death  rate  to-day  is  lower  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  question  is  asked  whether,  after  all,  the 
quality  of  the  food  which  we  eat  has  a  very  decided 
bearing  on  our  general  health  or  longevity. 

Others  say  that  health,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  it,  and  not  disease  is  most  noticeable  in  any  crowd 
or  gathering,  and  that,  therefore,  the  impurities  and 
low-grade  foods  which  people  eat  cannot  have  a 
decidedly  detrimental  effect  upon  their  general  physi- 
cal condition.  These  are  interesting  observations 
and  are  no  doubt  made  in  good  faith. 

Improper  Food  and  Inefficiency 

REGARDING  the  first  proposition,  one  must  re- 
member that  during  the  past  two  decades  there 
have  been  tremendous  strides  made  in  the 
sciences  of  sanitation  and  disinfection,  as  well  as  in 
the  preparation  of  food  products,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  advancement  might,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
offset  a  portion  of  the  evil  effects  of  food  sophistica- 
tion. Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
practiced  at  the  present  time,  a  large  part  of  food 
adulteration  consists  in  shrewd  tricks  or  commercial 
frauds  which  are  perpetrated  upon  the  consumer,  ex- 
cept in  certain  classes  of  foods  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

If  it  be  that  health  really  is  in  the  ascendancy 
there  is,  of  course,  reason  for  rejoicing.  But  lurking 
in  the  background,  one  sees  the  host  of  children  who 
are  wrongly  fed,  and  who  through  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  apathy  are  handicapped  both  mentally 
and  physically  by  reduced  or  improper  feeding.  Says 
Mr.  McCann :  "There  is  one  answer  to  this  question. 
We  have  destroyed  malaria  and  yellow  fever  by  kill- 
ing off  the  mosquitoes.  We  have  reduced  smallpox 
and  other  filth  diseases  by  cleaning  house.  We  no 
longer  drink  sewage  on  a  large  scale;  Federal  and 
Slate  laws  are  invoked  continually  to  protect  us  from 
this  evil.  Our  health  departments  do  not  permit  us 
to  pile  the  city  streets  with  decaying  refuse.  If.  with 
our  advance  in  sanitation,  we  had  given  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  nutrition,  and  to  our  food  supply, 
we  would  have  in  truth  an  inspiring  story  to  tell." 

Beside  the  children,  there  is,  too,  an  army  of  older 
people  who  are  inefficient,  in  part  at  least,  through 
the  effects  of  improper  foods.  It  is  indeed  a  work 
of  honor  and  a  credit  to  any  community  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  food  supply,  thereby  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  Year's  Progress  at  Worcester 

THE  second  annual  Pure  Food  Exposition  has 
just  closed  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Readers 
of  Collier's  recall  that  a  year  ago  the  high 
character  of  the  exposition  was  commented  on  at  length. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  last  year,  the  Worcester 
Woman's  Club,  in  connection  with  the  Retail  Grocers 
and  Provision  Dealers'  Association,  decided  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  food  fair  because  the  members  felt  that 
their  work  at  Worcester  was  not  wholly  accomplished. 
The  committee  in  charge,  realizing  the  force  of  the 
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opening  sentence  of  this  article  that  a  "poor  man 
must  walk  to  get  meat  for  his  stomach,"  decided  that 
he  could  have  no  more  effective  helper  than  his  wife, 
and  that  she  ought  not  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  "Holy 
Grail"  of  Pure  Foods  without  adequate  preparation,  in 
part  at  least.    The  aid  took  the  form  of  the  following 

Hints  to  Worcester  Housewives 

YOUR  FLOUR— Is  it  clean?    Have  its  minerals 
been  abstracted?    Has  it  been  bleached? 

YOUR  SUGAR— Has  it  been  whitened  with 
sulphurous  acid?   Or  blued  with  Prussian  blue? 
YOUR  BUTTER— Is  it  genuine  or  compound? 
YOUR  LARD— Is  it  sanitary?     Does  it  contain 
suet  or  cottonseed  oil? 

YOUR  BAKING  POWDER— Does  the  label  show 
the  presence  of  alum?  Did  you  get  a  set  of  dishes 
with  it? 

TOUR  MILK — Does  it  come  to  you  in  sanitary 
containers?  Is  it  preserved  with  baking  soda  or  with 
formaldehyde? 

YOUR  TEA— Is  it  high  in  soluble  matter  or  does 
it  consist  in  part  of  sticks  and  refuse? 

YOUR  COFFEE— Is  it  true  to  name? 

YOUR  CHOCOLATE— Is  it  made  from  shells  and 
flour  and  artificially  colored? 

YOUR  VINEGAR — Is  it  pure  cider,  or  pure  malt, 
or  pure  wine,  or  is  it  acetic  acid  loaded  and  colored? 

YOUR  MOLASSES— Has  it  been  treated  with  sul- 
phur dioxide? 

YOUR  SPICES— Are  they  pure  and  true  to  name? 
Is  their  essential  oil  evaporated? 

YOUR  MUSTARD— Is  it  artificially  colored? 

YOUR  EXTRACTS— Are  they  strong  and  honest 
or  diluted  and  flavored  with  ethers? 

YOUR  PRESERVED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
— Are  they  in  glass  jars,  in  enameled  cans,  or  are 
they  packed  in  the  dangerous  old  tin  cans? 

YOUR  PICKLES— Are  they  preserved  with  ben- 
zoate  of  sodium  and  hardened  with  alum? 

"THE  LABEL  TELLS  THE  STORY,"  says  the 
Worcester  Pure  Food  Committee.  "READ  IT!  AND 
DON'T  MISS  THE  FINE  PRINT.  BEWARE  OF 
COMPOUNDS  AND  IMITATIONS." 

These  questions  were  given  broadcast  to  the  public 
on  well-printed  folders,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  frauds  of  food  sophistication,  and  to  lead 
the  purchaser  to  ask  questions  of  the  retailer  con- 
cerning the  origin  or  status  of  any  particular  food 
product. 

The  Pure  Food  Alphabet 

PROMINENTLY  displayed  in  the  exposition  was  the 
Pure  Food  Alphabet,  which  caused  much  com- 
ment.   A  few  extracts  from  this  may  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  other  Collier  readers  to  make  a  Pure 
Food  Alphabet  of  their  own. 

A  is  for  A<l  altera  at  x   which   harm  and  cheapen 
food. 

B  is  for  benzoate  against  which  Wiley  stood. 
C  is  for  the  coal-tar  dyes  which  brilliant  colors 
maize. 

D  is  for  the  drugs  and  dope  ire  let  the  babies 
take. 

The  exposition  has  worked  out  certain  food  reforms 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  community.  A 
year  ago  the  nJanager  of  the  Easton  Soda  Fountain 
made  this  statement:  "Henceforth  this  shall  be  a 
fountain  known  only  for  the  purity  of  its  beverages. 
No  more  dyed  drinks.  No  more  ether  concoctions. 
And  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  information  how  to 
avoid  it,  no  more  benzoated  fruit  or  sirup." 

After  twelve  months'  practice  of  this  resolution, 
the  same  manager  states :  "I  have  kept  my  promise, 
and,"  he  added,  "I  have  made  money  by  doing  so." 
Would  that,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country,  the  proprietors  of  other  soda  fountains  would 
make  resolutions  and  put  into  practice  work  of  a 
similar  character. 


A  year  ago  a  firm  having  a  store  in  Worcester  was 
publicly  exposed  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Worcester  Pure  Food  Exposition  for  selling  as  pure 
extracts  short-measure  concoctions  of  butyric,  amyl, 
and  oenanthic  ethers.  On  the  anniversary  of  this 
event,  the  same  firm  was  prominent  among  the  Pure 
Food  exhibitors.  It  had  cleaned  house.  Every- 
thing of  a  questionable  nature  was  discarded.  New 
labels  had  been  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  misleading  type ;  and  no  one,  however  critical, 
could  with  reason  question  the  purity  of  its 
products. 

Said  the  Pure  Food  Committee :  "If  our  exposition 
has  brought  light  to  even  one  retailer,  and  helped 
him  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  articles  which  he 
sells  to  our  people,  we  feel  more  than  paid  for  the 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  which  we  have  put  into  it." 
But  the  reform  has  not  stopped  in  two  cases.  Other 
dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  noticeably 
more  careful  of  the  kind  of  products  they  sell.  While 
there  are  no  absolute  figures  available,  and  indeed  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  secure  such,  one 
dealer  estimates  that  during  the  year  the  sale  of 
chemically  adulterated  food  products  has  decreased 
some  40  per  cent.  If  this  be  so,  or  a  decrease  of  even 
a  less  amount  be  shown,  the  exposition  given  by 
whole-hearted,  energetic  club  women  and  conscien- 
tious far-sighted  provision  dealers  has  lighted  a  pure- 
food  torch  which  by  the  grace  of  the  educated  con- 
sumer will  never  be  extinguished.  So  the  people  of 
Worcester  who  walk  for  their  meat,  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not,  have  herein  a  guide  to  conserve  their 
health  and  increase  their  efficiency. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries   to   Professor  L.   B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 

Is  Crisco  Kosher  ? 

/  would  particularly  re- 
quest you  to  give  mc  informa- 
tion regarding  Crisco.  I  am 
an  Orthodox  Hebrew  in  re- 
ligion, and  live  up  to  its  tenets 
as  to  pure  foods.  I  am  anx- 
ious  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
animal  fat  ingredient  in  Crisco. 
We  are  using  it  and  like  it.  but 
if  not  pure  vegetable  matter, 
no  money  can  induce  us  to 
use  it. — M.  O.,  West  Somer- 
ville.  Mass. 


Lewis  B.  Allyn 


The  strictest  chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  this  product  bears  out  the  statement  of  the 
makers  that  Crisco  is  a  purely  vegetable  product. 

It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  compound,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  reason  why  its  use  should  con- 
flict with  any  religious  views  whatever.  Crisco 
can  be  purchased  under  a  kosher  seal  or  certificate 
if  one  so  desires.  .  The  translation  of  this  certificate 
is  as  follows : 

"The  shortening — CRISCO — contained  in  this  can 
and  manufactured  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  kosher  to  all  observing  Jews  and 
it  can  be  used  with  meat  as  well  as  with  milk  foods, 
because  it  is  made  out  of  vegetable  oils  and  does  not 
contain  anything  objectionable  to  the  Jewish  law,  as 
is  testified  by  the  certificate  of  analysis  by  Cincinnati 
and  New  York  chemists.  Besides  this,  a  permanent 
inspector  is  stationed  at  the  factory  to  supervise  the 
work.  The  contents  of  each  can  bearing  tins  Hech- 
shar'  or  label  are,  therefore,  kosher  without  any 

doubt.  (.Continued  on  page  23) 
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COLLIER'S 


There 
Is 

Beauty 


However  beautiful 
you  may  be,  you  can- 
not afford  to  neglect 
your  skin.  However 
plain  you  may  be,  you 
should  not  miss  the 
possibilitiesfor  beauty 
and  skin-health  in  the 
regular  use  of 


Milkweed 
Cream 

50c  and  $1.00 

Applied  lightly,  night 
and  morning,  it  will  give 
the  charm  of  cleanliness, 
the  beaut)'  of  a  soft,  firm 
skin,  with  a  natural,  radi- 
ant glow.  Requires  no 
rubbing,  and  will  not  en- 
large or  exaggerate  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

A  face  powder — pure, 
lasting  and  lovely  in  ef- 
fect is 

Itrgt&nVs 

KSouvcrainc 

SOc  a  Box — in  4  Shades 

For  a  real  home  "  beauty 
treatment,"  immediate  in  results, 
try  a  light  application  of  Milk- 
weed Cream,  and  a  finishing 
touch  of  Ingram's  Velveola  Sou- 
veraine  Face  Powder. 

This  Vanity  Box  Free 

This  handsomeaccessory — gold  fin- 
ished with  pad,  bag  and  reducing  mir- 
ror, FREE,  to 
you  with  every 
box  of  this  Face 
Powder.  Do 
notsendstainps; 
just  fill  out 
and  mail  us 
the  small 
card  found 
in  the  ad- 
dressed en- 
velope in 
every  box. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

59  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Windsor,  Ontario. 

Special  Offer 

Let  us  prove  to  you  the  value  of 
Ingram's  Toilet  Specialties  by  a  per- 
sonal test;  write  us  yours  and  your 
druggist's  name  and  address,  and 
receive  free,  our  box  of  samples. 
Or  enclose  10c  and  we  wi 
mail  them  direct. 


Effulgent  Whiskers 


They  Have  Lighted  the  Way  of  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  into  the  United  States  Senate 

By    CLIFFORD  RAYMOND 


WHEN  there  was  offered  to  the  free 
and  initranimeled  Jeffersonians  of 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  standing  in  can- 
didacy for  nomination  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  primaries  of  April  9, 
1912,  only  one  member  of  the  vast  Jeffer- 
si  nian-.Jacksonian  multitude  presented 
himself.    Only  one,  but  such  a  one! 

Such  a  one  indeed.  There  was  offered 
the  scintillant,  sartorial,  aurora  borealan 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  graces  embodied 
as  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  that 
favored  son  of  Phoebus  Apollo  in  whose 
whiskers  glints  eternally  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  and  through  whose  whiskers 
comes  everlastingly  the  ever-living  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenic  oratory. 

Jim  Ham  stepped  forward  in  all  the 
effulgence  of  pink  whiskers,  and  became 
the  only  Democratic  candidate. 

Inasmuch  as  it  requires  103  votes  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Democrats,  by  long  custom  and  seem- 
ingly sure  instinct,  invariably  fell  from 
twenty  to  forty  short  of  that  number  in 
the  Assembly,  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lewis 
was  received  good-naturedly  even  by  his 
ill-wishers — as  a  voluntary  offering  in 
Delsarte  and  dress  goods,  a  harmless 
amusement  for  the  young  and  old,  and 
of  no  political  importance. 

Practical  Jeffersonians  of  much  expe- 
rience in  the  science  of  getting  jobs,  sons 
of  Anak  and  men  of  wrath,  observed  Mr. 
Lewis  and  smiled.  They  watched  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  pink  whiskers, 
flaming  on  the  levees  of  Shawneetown 
in  the  south  and  the  hills  of  Galena  in 
the  north,  and  merely  observed  that  if 
the  Hon.  Ham  were  a  manufacturer  of 
chewing  gum  or  of  a  Ready  Relief  for 
Rheumatism,  he  might  get  something  out 
of  the  advertising,  but  what  he  was 
going  to  cash  in  on  this  campaign  they 
didn't  see. 

Nevertheless  the  pink  whiskers  went 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  from  Cairo  to 
Relvidere.  and  the  living  tongue  of  elo- 
quence scattered  pearls  of  Jeffersonian 
thought  throughout  the  corn,  coal,  and 
oil  belts  of  the  great  State. 

THE  habit  of  voting  is  firmly  fixed  on 
the  Jeffersonians,  and  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Jim  Ham  was  running  without 
opposition  was  no  deterrent.  They  arose 
and  voted  for  him.  228,872  of  them,  cheer- 
fully and  thankfully,  and  the  Colonel 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  seat 
in  the  Senate  occupied  by  the  honorable 
and  venerable  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 

Subsequent  to  the  primaries,  the  Sen- 
ate decided  that  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
William  Lorimer  was  irregular  and  full 


of  fraud,  as  charged,  and  the  two  Illi- 
nois seats  were  vacant.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt intervened  in  the  orderly  course  of 
politics,  and  in  consequence  of  untoward 
events,  when  the  Illinois  Legislature  as- 
sembled in  January  of  this  year,  the 
Democrats  had  the  largest  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly,  and  were  but  a 
few  votes  short  of  control  on  joint  ballot. 
And  there  were  two  places  to  be  filled. 

The  practical  Jeffersonians  who  had 
observed  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
pink  whiskers  with  amusement  nowr  be- 
came creatures  wholly  given  over  to 
grief  and  wrath,  putting  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  sitting  to  wail  on  their 
front  doorsteps.  They  had  missed  a  bet. 
When  the  Legislature  endeavored  to 
elect,  it  fell  into  a  deadlock,  which  tried 
the  stratagems  and  souls  of  men,  but  on 
March  26  the  pre-Raphaelite  Lewis  was 
elected  to  succeed  the  honorable  and  ven- 
erable Cullom,  and  a  Republican,  Law- 
rence Sherman,  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  for  which  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  supposed  to  have  been  chosen. 

THE  Aurora  Borealis  had  chased  the 
rainbow  and  had  found  the  pot  of 
gold  at  its  end.  Nothing  like  it  ever  had 
happened  before,  and  the  practical  Jef- 
fersonians who  passed  up  their  chances, 
the  sons  of  Anak  wdio  thought  Jim  Ham 
was  paying  more  for  Ins  advertising  than 
it  was  worth  to  him,  to  his  whiskers  and 
his  clothes,  felt  like  falling  upon  their 
idol  Baal  and  knocking  it  into  splinters 
in  their  wrath. 

Mr.  Lewis,  when  he  looks  into  the  mir- 
ror, must  be  reverent.  There  he  sees  the 
wings  of  the  Valkyr  which  have  carried 
him  into  Valhalla,  and  if  he  apply  shel- 
lac to  them  lie  must  do  it  solemnly. 

In  spite  of  Demosthenic  eloquence. 
I'ericlean  intellect,  and  Alcibidean  per- 
son, the  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
would  be  as  nothing  without  the  auro- 
rean  flare  of  the  whiskers. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
Mr.  Lewis  was  whiskerless,  probably 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  One  knows 
that  destiny  early  clapped  the  wings  of 
the  Valkyr  on  James's  jowd  and  said : 
"Jim,  my  hoy,  live  up  to  them." 

James  Hamilton  has  been  endeavoring 
to  do  so  ever  since. 

The  Lewisonian  myth  includes  men- 
tion of  a  time  when  this  pre-Raphaelite 
was  a  student  in  Virginia  and  one  wdien 
he  was  a  longshoreman.  One  would  have 
loved  to  see  that  longshoreman.  A  pre- 
Raphaelite  dock-walloper  would  be  some- 
thing to  see.  One  knows  that  Mr.  Lewis 
glided  up  to  a  barrel  of  sugar;  that  his 
overalls  were  draped  on  him,  and  that 
the  scents  of  the  Celebes  came  from  him. 
The    Lewisonian    myth   locates  this 


The  Fountain 
Beverage 

Welch's  is  not  a  manufac- 
tured drink. 

It  is  not  a  make-believe, 
but  is  Nature's  own  com- 
bination of  helpful  and  de- 
licious fruit  acids  and  sweet- 
ness, just  as  they  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  in 
the  skin  of  the  grape. 


'TAe    JVational  X>rin&~ 

Thirst-quenching,  cooling,  sat- 
isfying— beneficial  to  old  or 
young.  Order  a  Welch  Rickey 
(with  lime  juice),  Welch  Phos- 
phate— or  just  plain  Welch's  at 
the  fountain.  Be  sure  you  get 
Welch's.  Then  you  are  certain 
of  the  purity  and  high  quality. 

Get  the  Welch  habit- 
It's  one  that  won't  get  you 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Welch's 
of  your  dealer  we  will  ship  a 
trial  dozen  pints,  express  pre- 
paid east  of  Omaha,  for  $3.00. 
Sample  four-ounce  bottle,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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bondage  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  in  Savan- 
nah. He  was  born  in  Danville,  Ya..  in 
1866,  and  studied  Law  in  Savannah  while 
he  dock-walloped.  By  1886  his  whiskers 
had  earned  him  west  and  were  napping 
in  Washington,  where  he  was  elected  to 
the  Territorial  Senate,  where  he  ran  for 
Governor,  where  he  announced  himself 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  convention  of  1896, 
and  where  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

There  also  he  was  a  candidate  twice 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  When  he 
offered  himself  in  the  Illinois  primaries 
last  year  he  was  but  following  his  des- 
tiny, which  was  to  be  a  United  States 
Senator  from  somewhere.  It  happens  to 
be  from  Illinois,  his  whiskers  having 
whisked  him  east  again  in  1903.  When 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  now  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, was  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Lewis  was 
his  Corporation  Counsel.  He  ran  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  in 
1908,  and  was  beaten  by  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Lewis's  weakness  has  been  an  over- 
fondness  for  ink — printers'  and  writing. 

About  six  years  ago.  to  give  a  new 
zest  to  a  trip  to  China  and  Japan,  he 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  commissioned  him 
in'  an  errand  too  delicate  to  he  done 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  methods.  Offi- 


cials in  the  State  Department  were 
hoarse  before  they  gave  up  the  job  as 
hopeless  of  explaining  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  as  innocent  as  Adam  of  any  service 
to  American  diplomacy.  Mr.  Lewis 
gravely  commended  the  discretion  of 
the  officials.  The  mission  was  very  deli- 
cate. The  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
As  reporters  would  bear  witness,  he  had 
made  nothing  of  his  report  public — this 
after  Lis  return — but  even  at  that  he 
might  have  been  impulsive.  He  would 
accept  the  rebuke  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Not  another  word, gentlemen ;  not 
another  word. 

That,  however,  was  harmless,  and  if  ii 
did  China  and  Japan  no  good,  it  at  least 
gave  Mr.  Lewis  joy,  and  the  State  Depart 
ment  is  organized  for  trouble  anyway. 

When  Janus  Hamilton  really  enjoys 
his  politics  he  makes  himself  more  Sold 
monic  than  ordinary  in  attire,  and  be- 
comes more  Mark  Antony ish  in  diction 
and  goes  "back  of  the  yards"  or  over 
Goose  Island  way  to  address  the  free- 
men. He  likes  it,  and  the  boys  like  it. 
If  any  unknown  in  pink  whiskers  and 
yellow  gloves  came  among  them  wearing 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  waving  a  purple 
handkerchief,  they'd  heave  bricks,  but 
James  Hamilton  knows  that  they  demand 
him  in  his  regalia.    He  is  "some  guy." 


llilBII 


Pure  Food 


(  Concluded  fr 

No  Sulphurous  Acid  in  This 

From  the  articles  running  in  some 
of  the  daily  papers,  I  understand  that 
the  claim  is  made  that  refined  sugar  is 
bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  part  of 
which  remains  in  the  sugar.  Will  you 
please  advise  as  to  this  in  regard  to  such 
sugars  as  "Domino"? — H.  F.,  New  Jersey. 

As  you  probably  know,  sugar  comes 
to  the  Northern  refineries  as  raw  sugar, 
with  all  its  impurities,  mechanical,  vege- 
table, and  mineral.  The  method  of  re- 
lining  consists  of  melting  this  product, 
and  subjecting  it  to  various  processes 
of  separation,  clarification,  and  filtra- 
tion. It  comes  out  at  last  as  a  clear, 
transparent  liquid  to  vacuum  pans, 
where  it  is  recrystallized  into  the  pure 
white  crystals  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Sugar  as  now  found  is  among 
the  purest  of  food  products.  Sulphur- 
ous acid  is  not  used  in  bleaching  the 
sugar  you  mention.  We  doubt  if  this 
practice  obtains  to  any  great  extent  to- 
day in  the  majority  of  sugars  upon  the 
American  market. 

It  Depends 

Has  yeast,  soda,  or  baking  powder 
as  note  used  in  making  bread,  crackers, 
or  pastry  any  detrimental  effect  on  the 
human  system? — C.  R.,  Seelbaeh  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Yeast  is  a  one-celled  plant  which  has 
aiming  other  things  the  power  to  change 
sugars  and  starches  into  a  form  of 
sugar  suitable  for  its  food.  This  food 
is  changed  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide  gas,  which  latter  leavens  or 
"raises"  bread.  At  a  temperature  of 
80°  below  the  boiling  point  of  water  the 
yeast  plants  are  destroyed. 

As  generally  used,  yeast  has  no  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  human  system. 

Soda,  or  rather  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
gives  up  its  carbon  dioxide  when  acted 
upon  by  an  acid  or  acid  substance.  A 
residue  is  always  left  in  the  food  which 
it  leavens.  Whether  such  residue  is  in- 
jurious or  not  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  acid  used  to  break  up  the  soda. 
This  can  be  best  discussed  under  bak- 
ing powders. 

Such  powders  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  classes — phosphate,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  alum.  They  all  contain  soda 
and  some  drying  material,  such  as  starch 
or  rice  flour,  to  keep  the  moisture  from 
the  chemicals  until  needed  for  use. 

Phosphate  powders  contain  phosphoric 
acid  as  their  acid  ingredient,  usually  in 
the  form  of  monocalcium  phosphate. 
When  such  a  powder  is  used  the  resi- 
due remaining  in  the  bread  or  cake  is 
inert  calcium  phosphate  or  sodium 
phosphate. 

Cream  of  tartar  powders  derive  their 
acid  from  tartaric  acid  in  the  form  of 
acid  potassium  tartrate  known  as  cream 
of  tartar,  or  through  the  mixture  of  this 
compound  with  tartaric  acid.  The  resi- 
due left  from  powders  of  this  class  is 
sodium  potassium  tartrate,  commonly 
known  as  Rochelle  salts. 

Both  sodium  phosphate  and  Rochelle 
salts  are  purgatives.  Phosphate  and 
cream  of  tartar  powders,  however,  are 
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more  economical  to  use  from  the  stand- 
point of  leavening  power,  and  are  other- 
wise less  objectionable  than  the  alum 
powders. 

The  acid  principle  of  the  alum  powder 
is  sulphuric  acid,  usually  in  the  form  of 
double  or  basic  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  an  alkali  metal.  The  combination  is 
called  an  "alum."  Thus  one  may  And 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonium  alum.  The 
first  is  most  frequently  used.  Alum 
powders  are  regarded  with  grave  sus- 
picion. The  residues  left  are  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber's  salts),  hydroxide  of 
aluminum.  Speaking  of  the  residue  left 
by  the  various  types  of  baking  powders, 
Dr.  Wiley  says :  "It  is  not  claimed  in  any 
case  that  these  residues  are  beneficial. 
The  principal  question  which  has  been 
discussed  is  which  of  them  is  least  harm- 
ful." In  our  opinion  the  alum  powders 
leave  residues  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

A  Constructive  Idea 

Collier's  has  thrilled  me  with  inter- 
eat.  As  the  mother  of  several  growing 
children,  and  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
uses  every  ounce  of  his  strength  in  his 
calling,  1  am  studying  food  values,  and 
searching  for  genuinely  pure  foods  for 
my  family.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  of  you 
a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  reliable  firms 
and  their  brands  of  canned  goods,  which 
I  understand  has  been  made  out  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Westfield?  I  am 
hoping  to  be  able  through  this  not  only 
to  guide  myself  in  selection  for  family 
use,  but  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  our 
grocer,  who  is  an  energetic,  progressive 
young  man,  and,  I  think,  conscientious 
according  to  his  light.  I  am  so  eager  to 
give  my  family  the  best  and  the  purest 
possible,  but  I  feci  so  helpless  in  the 
face  of  constant  fraud  and  organized, 
deliberate  deception. — R.  C,  New  Y'ork. 

The  following  products  have  been 
analyzed  during  the  last  two  weeks  by 
the  Westfield  Board  of  Health,  and  have 
measured  up  to  the  Westfield  standard 
of  purity,  quality,  and  nutrition.  These 
products  will  be  included  in  the  next 
edition  of  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods.  Clip  this  from  Collier's  and 
paste  it  into  the  back  of  the  Westfield 
Book  so  that  your  list  may  be  kept  up 
to  date.  Products  are  being  frequently 
analyzed  by  the  Board,  and  new  listings 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
column  of  Collier's  : 

Grandmother's  Fruit  Marmalade. 
Grandmother's  Mincemeat.  —  Whipple 
Cooperative  Co.,  Natich,  Mass. 

Ivin's  Bi  tters,  Sweet  Marie,  Choco- 
late Fidge,  Spice  Wafers,  Sugar 
Cookies,  Luncheon  Thins. — J.  S.  Tvi/ntf 
Sous,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Foss  Extracts  —  Yanilla.  Lemon, 
Orange.  —  Schlotterbeck  &  Foss  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 

Olive  Oil,  Panciatichi  Brand. — M.  L. 
Bouchet,  Rosette,  X.  J. 

Frank  E.  Harris  Extracts — Yanilla, 
Lemon. — Frank  E.  Harris,  Binghamton, 
X.  Y. 
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Lawn  Mowers 


The  Beauty  of  a  Lawn 

Does  not  depend  so  much  on  its  size  as  on  how  it 
is  kept. 

You  cannot  get  a  good  lawn  without  a  good  lawn 
mower. 

The  best  lawn  mower  on  the  market  is  Coldwell's 
Imperial. 

Runs  easily  with  next  to  no  noise.  Simple,  im- 
movable adjustment.  Patented  double-edged 
bottom  knife  just  doubles  the  life  of  the  machine. 

The  Coldwell  Company  makes  lawn  mowers  in  150  different 
styles  and  sizes.  Our  Demountable  Cutters,  a  new  feature  in  Lawn 
mower  construction,  give  you  two  or  more  mowers  in  one. 

"Always  use  the  BEST.     The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Laivn  Mowers  are  the  BEST." 

Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request,  together  with  practical 
booklet  on  "The  Care  of  Lawns."  Send  a  postal  before  you  forget. 

COLDWELL  LAWN    MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 


.  built  that  house  fifteen  years  ago  and  it 's  as  good  today 
as  the  day  it  was  co?npleted.  In  all  these  years  tny  only 
expense  has  beeyi  for  painting  the  woodwork  that  you  see. ' ' 

The  experience  of  this  man  and  thousands  of  other 
wise  home-builders  is  conclusive  proof  that 

Hy-tex  BricK 

is  the  most  economical  building-material — as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable. 

We  have  just  issued  a  booklet,  "Genuine  Economy  in  Home 
Building,"  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front every  home-builder.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  throughout  in 
colors.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  mailing 
charges.     Write  for  your  copy  now. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  5,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Storage  Battery 


A  Message  to  Electri 
Owners  Concerning  the 
Battery  Improvement  (f 


Announcing  the  New  U-S-L  Machine-Past 


All  Difficulties  Removed  by  Our 
New  Machine-Pasting  Process 

By  a  new  process  of  pasting  plates  by  machinery, 
used  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  U.  S.  Light  & 
Heating  Company,  all  uncertainties  have  been  removed. 
The  perfect  result  of  this  process  is  now  offered  to  the 
public  in  the  U-S-L  Storage  Battery  with  the  Machine- 
Fasted  Plate. 

In  the  making  of  this  new  battery  plate,  the  paste  is 
forced  into  the  pockets  of  the  metallic  grid  with  abso- 
lute evenness  of  pressure,  resulting  in  the  uniform 
density  of  the  active  ma- 
terial so  long  sought  for. 
It  is  not  hard  on  the  sur- 
face and  soft  in  the  cen- 
ter, nor  is  it  denser  at 
one  spot  than  at  another. 
The  new  process  puts 
the  paste  into  both  sides 
of  the  plate  at  the  same 
time,  thus  securing  an 
absolutely  homogeneous 
mass  of  active  material. 
One  plate  is  now  just  ex- 
actly like  another,  phys- 
ically, chemically  and 
electrically  —  a  standard 
which  has  never  before 
been  reached,  and  one  which  results  in  qualities  unknown 
in  the  common  battery. 

This  high  standard  of  plate  making  results  in  an  as- 
sembled battery  of  absolute  and  known  dependability — a 
battery  that  combines  an  already  well  known  U-S-L  char- 
acteristic with  an  entirely  new  advantage.  Not  only  does 
this  new  battery  supply  exceptional  power  for  the  most 
grilling  service  but  it  will  continue  to  supply  that  power 
month  after  month  for  an  unprecedented  life.  Read 
further  on  about  the  mileage  guarantee. 


This  is  the  First  Storage 
Battery  to  be  Sold  with  a 
Mileage  Guarantee  that 
Doesn't  Cost  the  Purchaser 
from  100%  to  300%  Over  the 
Regular  Price  of  the  Battery 


Why  the  U-S-L  Machine-Pasting 
Process  is  a  Vast  Improvement 

During  all  the  years  storage  batteries  have  been  in  use, 
their  efficiency  has  been  marred  by  fundamental  defects 
the  removal  of  which,  under  the  old  method  of  battery 
plate  making,  has  defied  chemists  and  engineers.  The 
difficulty  has  been  due  principally  to  two  reasons — the 
method  heretofore  employed  by  pasting  plates  by  hand, 
and  the  limitations  this  method  placed  upon  the  making 
of  the  active  paste  compound. 

By  pasting  is  meant  depositing  the  active  material 

into  the.  pockets  of  the 
metallic  grid.  When  do- 
ing this  work  by  hand 
it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  deposit  the  paste 
compound  uniformly 
throughout.  No  mat- 
ter who  does  it,  it  is 
bound  to  be  denser  in 
one  spot  than  another, 
on  account  of  the  un- 
avoidable variation  in 
pressure.  Again,  it  is 
necessary  in  this  process 
to  fill  first  one  side  of  the 
grid, then theother.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between, 
the  paste  on  the  first  side  "sets"  slightly.  Thus  a  perfect 
weld  of  the  active  material  on  the  interior  ib  impossible. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  proved  that  different  methods 
and  temperaments  among  workmen  may  result  in  lack 
of  chemical  or  physical  similarity  between  the  plates, 
which  sometimes  lowers  a  battery's  efficiency. 

This  "human  equation"  is  now  for  the  first  time 
eliminated.  Every  U-S-L  Machine-Pasted  Plate  is  an 
identical  counterpart  of  any  other  U-S-L  plate — another 
reason  for  the  wonderful  performance  of  the  U-S-L., 
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Manufacturers  and 
Important  Storage 
'resent  Generation 


Completely  assembled  U.S-L 
Storage  Battery  with  Machine- 
Pasted  Plates. 


Storage  Battery 
late  and  the  No-Extra-Price  Guarant 


A  New  Active  Material— Greater  Efficiency 

je  U-S-L  Machine- Pasting  process  now  makes  it 
le  to  use  a  new  and  improved  paste  material  —  one 
has  been  known  to  our  chemists  for  some  time, 
hich  could  not  be  satisfactorily  used  under  the 
'le  hand-pasting  process. 

s  perfection  and  use  of  this  new  mixture,  coupled 
le  new  method  of  applying  it,  mark  a  further  import- 
p  in  storage  battery  development  in  that  it  reduces 
Jing"  to  an  unprecedented  minimum.  This  makes 
cashing' '  of  cells  an  almost  negligible  factor,  a  great 
age  for  the  reason  that  "washing"  deteriorates  a 
r  by  destroying  the  affinity  that  has  been  built  up 
:n  the  plates  and  the  liquid.  And  even  aside  from 
ving  of  labor,  the  dollars-and-cents  economy  in 
»g  replacement  cost  is  of  greatest  consequence. 


Marks  a  New  Era  in  Electric  Transportation 

Although  this  is  the  first  public  announcement  of  the 
new  U-S-L  Machine-Pasted  Battery,  it  has  been  subjected 
to  careful  testing  in  daily  trucking  and  pleasure  car  service 
over  a  sufficient  period  to  prove  its  worth  and  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  claims  we  make  for  it. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  Because  of  its  reliability  and 
long  life  it  gives  a  new  impetus  to  the  use  of  battery- 
driven  vehicles.  For  hills,  sandy  roads  and  other 
conditions  that  impose  a  severe  strain,  it  possesses  life, 
responsiveness  and  power  that  stand  today  unapproached 
by  any  other  battery,  regardless  of  kind  or  type.  Under 
actual  comparative  service  test  it  has  proved  itself  capable 
of  hauling  a  given  load  under  given  conditions  a  greater 
distance  per  dollar  invested  in  current  than  any  other 
battery  of  like  rating. 


Mileage  Guarantee  Without  Extra  Price 

KSdtt  Sr rs  or  elertric  ^ wiU  equip  wkh  u-s-l  stora^e  Batte^  **** 

ofA^r^^^T'^p""^^6  WU1  b"  SuUP?lieLd  b/  US  t0  the  owner  of  the  vehicle>  guaranteeing  the 
n' cosVrt J£X  ^  idn?r^nJ/h,S  ,S  tHe  fifSt  St°rage  battery  to  be  sold  with  a  mile^e  g^rantee 
5nV?o the  nri  '  l°  300*  over  the  reguIar  Price  of  the  battery.     The  U-S-L  Guarantee 

efficiency       h  Y'  P^tee  is  given  when  the  battery  is  used  in  new  cars  of 


are 


is: 


Argo  Broc 
Baker  Buffalo 
Borland  Century 
Chicago 

Argo         Buffalo  Electric 
Atlantic  Century 
Baker        Chicago  Electric 
Borland  Church-Field 

Columbus  Electric 


Church-Field 
Colonial 
Columbus 
Dayton 

Commercial 
Couple  Gear 
Detroit 

Detroit  (Anderson) 
Eldridge 


Detroit  Hupp-Yeats  Standard 

Flanders  Ohio  Pate 

Fritchle  Phipps  Waverly 

Rauch  &  Lang  Woods 
Fritchle      Lansden              Studebaker  Waverly 

G-.M.C.     M.&P.  pate  Wood. 

Grinnell     Ohio  Electric  Urban 
G.  V.  Rauch  &  Lang  Walker 

Jatco  Standard  Ward 


battery  renewals  in  cars  now  in  use  the  guarantee  applies  if  the  car  comes  up  to  the  required  standard. 


Tie  JJi  S.  Light  &  Heating  Company 

Offices:  30  Church  Street,  New  York  Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^ces  and  Settee  Stations:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  St.  Loui* 
Makers  also  of  U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter  for  Gasoline  Automobiles 


Full  information 
will  be  sent  to  those 
who  supply  the 
particulars  asked 
for  in  this  reply 
coupon 


The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Co.         Ooi.  s-a-is 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 

checkPf.d1nefhend  U"S-L  Bulletins  and  information  as 
cnecked  in  the  squares  below: 

I  I  c.  Ful1  £ata  concernin<j  U-S-L  Machine-Pasted 
L_J  btorage  Battery  and  its  Guarantee.  The  car  I 
contemplate  purchasing  is  a 


Pleasure  Car 


Truck 


or— the  car  I  own  is  a.. 


electric  and  is  years  old. 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


-J31:  U  ?:L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter  for 
Automobiles. 

102  Power  for  Electrical  Vehicles  — Pleasure 
and  Commercial. 

111.  U-S-L  Ignition  and  Lighting  Battery  for 
Automobiles  and  Motor  Boats. 

207.   Electric  Light  for  Railroad  Cars. 

101.  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Stationary 
service. 

110.  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Independent 
Lighting. 


Name 
Street  , 
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COLLI  ER'S 


Don't  trifle  with  the  health  of  your  family.    Take  out  a  "Long  Life  Policy" 

in  the  form  of  a 

Bofin  Syphon  Refrigerator 

insuring  the  little  ones  against  possible  contraction  of  disease  through  the 

medium  of  cheap  and  unsanitary  ice  boxes. 

You'll  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments  you  ever  made. 

A  few  of  the  many  distinguishing  features  which  we  claim  for  our  refrigerator: 

Genuine  Porcelain  Enamel  Linings  (not  paint) :    Absolute  Sanitation. 
Insulation  (10  thicknesses):    Low  Temperatures  and  Saving  of  Ice. 
Syphon  System:    Free  and  Rapid  Circulation  of  Cold,  Dry  Air. 
Workmanship  and  Material:   Beauty  and  Long  Life  of  the  Refrigerator. 

Adopted  as  Standard  by  The  Pullman  Company  and  the  Great  Railroad 
Systems  the  country  over. 

Ask  the  best  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  one  of  these  "Insurance  Policies." 

Shipped  direct  to  points  where  zee  have  no  representation. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

59  W.  42nd  Street 


Salesrooms: 
CHICAGO 
30  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Main  Office  and  Works:    ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


LOS  ANGELES 
803  So.  Hill  Street 


When 

Sprinq  Comes 
Simply=Dusr 

T  arid 

Put 


POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 


THE  FIRST  FLY 

in  the  spring — harbinger  of  the  swarms  of  winged  germ-bearing 
pests  to  come — will  find  you  always  prepared  to  bar  his  entrance 
if  your  screens  are  filled  with 

POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

No  painting  ever  necessary — just  take  your  screens  filled  with 
Pompeiian  Bronze  from  their  winter  storage  and  install  them. 

This  screen  cloth  of  sterling  worth  is  woven  of  wire  drawn  from 
billets  of  solid  bronze  (90$  pure  copper). 

Its  bare  strands  cannot  rust.  Barring  fire  or  accident  no  re- 
newals ever  necessary. 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  has  high  tensile  strength,  there- 
fore no  sagging  encountered  as  with  its  substitutes. 

The  genuine  has  a  temovable  red  siring  woven  into  selvage. 
Look  for  it.    If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you,  we  will  promptly. 

Send  for  our  Book 
CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO..  First  Power  Loom  Weavers 
65  Sterling  Street,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  Clinton  Wire  Laih  and  Clinton  Electrically  Welded 
Fabric  for  reinforcing  Concrete.     Both  recognized  as  standard 
by  leading  architects  and  engineers  of  both  continents 
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$1,000   on   the  Farm 

Answers  to  a  City  Man's  Query:  "Can 

I  Go  to  a  Farm  with 
a  Small  Capital  and  Make  Good?" 

By     J.    M.  OSKISON 

iiiiiiifgiiiii 


MONTANA  is  calling  for  the  right 
sort  of  city  man  with  a  small 
capital,  says  a  man  in  Missoula. 
He  tells  of  one  farm  company  which 
owns  30,000  acres,  and  this  company  is 
looking  for  those  with  small  capital  to 
develop  it.  On  this  particular  tract,  no 
cash  rent  is  demanded,  and  work  at  good 
wages  is  offered  for  those  who  want  to 
use  their  spare  time  in  earning  extra 
money. 

In  Montana,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  man  in  Missoula,  the  $1,000  of 
the  city  refugee  should  be  distributed 
in  this  way. 

After  renting  80  or  100  acres,  on  a 
third-of-the-crops-to-the-owner  basis,  buy 
as  follows : 

3  good  milch  cows,  at  $00  each  $180 

2  good  brood  sows,  at  $25  each  50 

3  dozen  chickens,  at  $9  a  dozen  27 

Two  good  horses   300 

Wagon,  second-hand    50 

Harness,   second-hand    25 

Plow,  $20;  harrow,  $1G;  small 

tools,  $20    56 

Household  furnishings  and 
supplies   250 

Total    $938 

For  his  immediate  needs,  the  tenant, 
if  he  follows  this  schedule  of  expendi- 
tures, will  have  in  cash  $02 ;  if  there 
is  unbroken  land  on  the  rented  place, 
he  can  get  $3  an  acre  for  turning  over 
the  sod;  and  he  and  his  team  ought  to 
find  time  to  earn  $3.50  a  day  for  at 
least  sixty  days  in  the  year.  His  in- 
vestments ought  to  yield  about  these 
amounts : 

Butter  fat  from  the  cows,  $25 
a   month    300 

Eggs  and  chickens,  $7.50  a 
month    90 

Hogs,  two  litters  from  each 
sow — 20  a  year — at  $20  each 
when  1  year  old   400 

Total    $790 

"The  farmer  should  grow  all  of  his 
own  vegetables,"  the  man  in  Missoula 
says,  "and  from  those  he  has  to  sell  he 
should  derive  an  income  of  $100  a  year. 

"He  should  be  able  to  cultivate  thirty 
acres  of  land  without  assistance,  choos- 
ing among  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
hay.  and  potatoes.  From  that  acreage, 
after  he  1ms  turned  over  to  the  owner 
a  third  for  rent,  he  should  have  at  least 
$200  worth  of  grain  for  sale. 

wNow,  what  is  the  total  of  the  year's 
income?  From  the  live  stock,  $790; 
from  labor  of  the  man  and  his  team, 
$200;  from  the  garden,  $100;  and  from 
that  portion  of  the  crop  sold.  $200 — it 
foots  up  to  $1,290.  Out  of  this,  the 
family  ought  to  be  able  to  live  very 
well,  and  save  at  least  $300  the  first 
year.  The  earning  power  of  the  man 
and  his  equipment  will  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  well  as  the  sum  which 
may  be  saved  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  right  kind  of  a  farm." 

IN    THE  WEST 

THROUGHOUT  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  reports  the  man  in  Mis- 
soula, exceptional  opportunities  exist  for 
the  man  with  a  small  capital  and  a  de- 
termination tA  go  to  the  farm  and  make 
a  success  of  it.  They  exist  because  most 
chambers  of  commerce  and  most  real 
estate  dealers  in  that  region  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  attempt  to  secure  settlers 
with  a  good  deal  of  money  who  can 
develop  the  country  rapidly. 

The  little  chances  are  overlooked,  and 
the  man  with  $1.0<tn  won  t  have  to  pay 
inflated  prices  for  his  modest  patch  of 
ground. 

Now  comes  a  word  of  caution  from 
Texas — from  a  lawyer  of  Stephen vi'le 
who  has  "sold  farms  to  some  hundreds 
of  people,  built  some  hundreds  of 
houses,  and  improved  many  farms." 

In  Texas,  he  says,  the  man  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000  and  a  family  will 


to  move  cautiously,  and  to  spend  some 
time  in  learning  exactly  what  kind  of 
farming  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  where 
he  can  get  the  best  farm  bargain.  The 
fact  that  Texas  is  being  boomed  sys- 
tematically will  increase  the  tender 
foot's  obligation  to  look  out  for  th 
sharpers  and  keep  a  tight  grip  on  hi 
money  until  he  learns  farm  values. 

"The  idea  that  anybody  can  farm  is 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  anybody 
can  practice  law  or  medicine  without 
training,"  observes  the  Texas  lawyer 
"Successful  farming  requires  intelli 
gence  and  the  application  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  business. 

"But  even  if  he  is  not  really  successful, 
the  city-bred  man  will  find  that  the  farm 
is  the  best  place  to  be  poor — he  has  only 
to  remember  that  without  knowledge  and 
the  application  of  business  principles  to 
farming  he  will  be  poor." 

A  FARM  IN  GEORGIA 

THERE  is  a  farm  in  Georgia,  two 
miles  from  a  railroad  station  and 
twenty  miles  from  a  town  of  15,000, 
which  is  described  as  suitable  for  the 
man  with  a  capital  of  $1,000 — it  is  told 
about  in  a  letter  from  one  who  was 
raised  on  a  farm,  taught  school,  became 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  is 
now  a  lawyer. 

This  farm  is  one  of  thirty  acres,  un- 
fenced,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  $150. 
The  buyer's  remaining  $850  should  be 
expended  in  this  way: 

Lumber,  for  putting  up  the 
shells  of  house  and  stable  $150 

Fencing,  $75;  wagon,  plows, 
and  tools,  $75   150 

Stock  :  mule,  $100 ;  cow,  $40 ; 
brood  sow,  $15;  15  chick- 
ens, $7.50    162.50 

Cutting  25  acres  of  land 
with  a  heavy  disk  harrow  50 

Groceries,  feed  for  stock, 
seed,  pump,  and  incidentals  337.50 

This  farm,  the  Georgia  man  write 
can  supply  all  the  posts  needed  for  fen 
ing,  wood  for  fuel,  and  other  incidents 
uses.  .The  twenty-five  acres  he  puts  into 
crops,  which  he  can  tend  without  help, 
should  yield  this  return : 

15  acres  of  corn,  pinders  (pea- 
nuts), and  peas   $350 

8  acres  of  sea  island  cotton, 
3,000  lb   160 

Half  an  acre  of  cane  sugar, 
for  sirup    150 

Half   an   acre   of   sweet  po- 
tatoes, 150  bushels    75 

Seven-eighths  of  an  acre  of  # 
rye,  millet,  and  chicken  corn  20 

An  eighth  of  an  acre  of  vege- 
tables   25 

Total  income    $780 

Deduct:    fertilizer,   $80;  and 
taxes,  $15    95 

Here  is  a  net  return  of  $685,  figuring 
that  the  farmer  will  sell  everything  be 
raises.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  keep 
for  his  own  use  and  for  feeding  his 
stock  half  of  the  sweet  potatoes,  two- 
thirds  of  his  corn,  pinders,  and  peas, 
and  what  he  raises  in  the  garden.  This 
will  cut  his  net  cash  return  down  r<> 
$370,  and  out  of  that  about  all  he  would 
need  to  supply  for  the  following  year 
would  be  necessary  clothes,  rice,  flour, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  will  have  a  farm  which  he  can 
sell  for  $800  if  he  wants  to. 

"Rough  clothes,"  states  the  Georgia 
man,  "few  dollars  of  cash,  and  fare  which 
is  based  on  the  two  staples,  bread  and 
potatoes — these  are  the  portion  of  many 
of  the  farming  folks  I  know,  and  the  city 
man  must  be  prepared  to  accept  them  all 
for  the  time  it  takes  him  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  incompetent. 

"Are  these  tin  tigs  understood,  and  is 
the  wife  willing  to  go  and  take  the  chil- 
dren? If  Mr.  Cityman  can  answer  yes 
to  this  question,  I  would  advise  him  to 
go  when  he  has  a  capital  of  $1,000." 

■■■■■■■■■I 
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Better  than 
money  for  travel 

These  cheques  are  making  money 
matters  easy  and  safe  for  American 
tourists  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques 

are  safe  to  carry  because  your  signa- 
ture is  required  to  make  them  good 
and  they  may  be  replaced  if  lost  or 
stolen. 

Yon  can  use  them  like  the  foreign  money 
of  anycountry  for  traveling  expenses  and 
purchases.  Hotel  people,  the  best  shops, 
and  others  dealing  with  tourists,  know 
they  are  as  good  as  actual  money  and  are 
glad  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  bills. 

50,000  banks  throughout  the  world  have 
agreed  to  cash  them  without  a  personal 
introduction — your  signature  identifies  you. 
The  most  convenient, SAFEST  way  to  car- 
ry "travel  money"  is  in  "A.B.A."  Cheques. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

If  your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with  them  write 
for  information  as  to  where  they  can  be  obtained 
in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO..  New  York  City 


TRADE  MARK 


Made  in 
many  styles. 
Never  shed 
hairs.  Outwear 
all  others.  Al- 
ways lather  a 
face  as  it  should 
be  and  help  to 
make  a  shave  a 
pleasure.  Meth- 
od by  which 
manufactured 
corrects  all  de- 
fects and  creates 
lowest  selling 
prices  ever  of- 
fered. 


IP 

lU  Every  seller  of 
Whiting-Adams 
brushes  has 
them  or  will 
quickly  get  them 
if  required. 


TRADE  MARKJ 


HAIR  BRUSHES 


Because  ; :  ;  '  o  . ;  N;  :=%  'm 
of  the 

method  of! 
construction 
used  and  un- 
failing  ex- 
cellence of 
material,  rec- 
ognized every- 
where as  the 
best 


Jot)i)L.wt)iting- 
J.  J.  fldams  Go. 


BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  all  kinds 
of  brushes  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Brush  manufac- 
turers for  over  100 
years  and  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


Our  Relations  with 
Russia 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's  appeared 
a  paragraph  in  which  was  embodied  a 
woeful  lamentation  over  our  Russian  re- 
lations. The  writer  has  nothing  akin  to 
Colliee's,  commercial  or  editorial,  lmt  he 
has  always  taken  a  sentimental  pride  in 
the  clearness  and  fearlessness  of  its 
vision.  He  is  the  more  chagrined,  there- 
fore, at  your  deplorable  error.  To  mis- 
take the  wrath  of  90,000,000  American 
souls  protesting  against  a  barbarian's  ig- 
norance of  our  most  precious  principles 
of  justice  and  equality  as  "newspaper 
chauvinism"  is  inexcusable.  To  ex- 
press fear  at  what  might  happen  to 
American  citizens  in  general,  sojourn- 
ing in  Russia,  where  formerly  you 
manifested  little  or  no  concern  at  the 
actual  prevalence  of  this  attitude  by 
Russia  toward  a  special  class  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  is  anything  but  patriotic. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of 
all  the  laws  that  have  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  is  to-day — one  for  all,  all 
for  one. 

YOUR  fears  may  he  justifiable,  however 
much  I  doubt  it,  but  surely  the  Rus- 
sian editors  entertain  no  similar  fears 
for  their  subjects  in  our  States.  Because 
of  the  likelihood  that  conditions  prevail 
as  you  depict  them,  the  general  tone  of 
your  comment  is  one  of  concession  to 
that  benighted  domain  and  indorsement 
of  its  principles.  If  all  that  protects 
its  consular  officers  from  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  a 
signed  manuscript,  should  an  enlight- 
ened government  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury conduct  relations  with  the  latter? 

To  mistake  the  courageous  champion- 
ing of  these  sacred  laws  as  an  astute 
bid  for  the  Jewish  vote  is  a  most  un- 
justifiable reflection  upon  the  most 
worthy  Governor  of  your  Empire  State. 

Himself  a  Jew,  the  writer  would  be 
the  Inst  man  in  the  world  to  ask,  even 
of  enlightened  America,  that  her  rulers 
place  in  the  path  of  her  entire  citizen- 
ship the  dangers  that  you  say  beset  her 
citizens  on  Russian  soil,  if  all  that  was 
to  be  gained  was  mere  justice  to  the 
handful  of  Jewish  Americans.  Rut  this 
has  never  been  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  Jewish  question.  It  has  always 
been  and  still  is  an  American  question 
to  which  the  protests  of  00,000.000  be- 
ings serve  as  nonrefutable  testimony. 
To  escape  the  position  that  we  must 
occupy  with  respect  to  Russia,  the 
legislators  of  our  nation  were  allotted 
an  entire  year. 

Is  not  the  cause  of  this  terrible  situa- 
tion now  clear  to  you?  From  your  para- 
graph it  apparently  is  not. 

Our  Congress  was  never  asked  to 
denounce  this  treaty  in  order  that  our 
Jewish  citizens  shall  be  benefited,  but  if. 
by  its  noble  defense  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  principles  that  have  made  our 
nation  what  it  is.  we  have  not  strength- 
ened our  position  as  a  great  power.  I 
must  admit  that  the  clearness  of  your 
vision  far  greatly  excels  mine. 

Dr.  S.  Gross. 


What  Would  You 
Do? 

Editor  Collier's  : 

APPRECIATING  your  ability  to  solve 
the  problems  of  State  and  Nation, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  will- 
ing to  devote  a  little  time  and  space  to 
the  case  of  an  individual,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  individual  alone,  but  to  help 
those  in  a  similar  situation. 

Briefly,  then,  if  you  were  a  young 
man  who  had  given  five  years  of  service 
to  a  large  corporation;  if  your  position 
scarcely  paid  your  very  moderate  living 
expenses;  if  you  were  subject  to  the 
blusterings  of  petty  bosses  who  toadied 
to  their  superiors;  if  you  were  firmly 
convinced  that  your  education  and 
ability  fitted  you  for  a  position  where 
advancement  depended  not  on  "pull"  or 
length  of  service  but  solely  upon  capa- 
bility; if  you  wanted  such  a  position 
not  only  for  financial  reasons  but  also 
on  account  of  a  strong  desire  to  do 
something  worth  while :  if,  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  you  had  been  search- 
ing for  such  a  position  and  found  it  not 
— what,  oh,  what,  would  you  do? 

Anxious. 


Niagara  Falls 
is  in  your  pathway 


UOY'YORlS 
'Cjp^ TRAL 


THE  Beauty  Grandeur  and 
Power  of  Niagara  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of 
the  earth. 
Have  you  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
with  its  wonderful  gorge  and 
exciting  whirlpool? 
When  you  travel  Westward 
or  Eastward  by  way  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  Niagar 
Falls  is  in  your  pathway. 

Stopover  privilege  is  cheerfully  granted  to  all  our 

passengers. 

An  illustrated  booklet  with  a  most  comprehensive 
map  of  the  Niagara  Falls  district  is  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Address  Travel  Bureau,  Room  2014,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York. 


A  Tarvia  Town 


THERE  are  many  towns  in  this 
country  which  began  with 
Tarvia  years  ago  and  finding  it  suc- 
cessful have  extended  its  use  on  their 
roadways  year  by  year  as  a  matter 
of  fixed  policy.  Such  a  town  is 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  which  now  has  19 
miles  of  tarviated  streets. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Vars,  the  town  engineer, 
reports  that  the  "Tarvia  B"  treatment 
on  all  these  streets  averaged  I  }£c.  per 
square  yard  for  the  season  of  1912; 
compared  with  the  cost  of  keeping 

Booklets  011  request 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


down  the  dust  and  maintaining  the  road 
surface  by  any  other  method,  this  is  a 
very  low  figure.  The  roads  have  been 
free  from  dust  and  have  not  been  seri- 
ously impaired  by  automobile  traffic. 

Tarvia  acts  as  a  binder  and  cements  the  road 
surface  firmly  together  in  a  plastic  matrix. 
Automobiles  do  not  hurt  such  a  surface  but 
roll  it  down  smoother. 

The  amount  of  new  stone  screenings  needed 
for  surface  maintenance  is  greatly  reduced  by 
the  Tarvia  treatment  and  the  road  keeps  in 
better  condition.  The  longer  the  Tarvia  treat- 
ment is  maintained,  the  less  the  annual  cost. 
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For  Business  Men 

This 

Self-Filling 

Wz 


is  Refilled  in  an  Instant, 
from  Any  Ink  Supply, 
by  Pressing  Here 


The  ink  intake  is  conveniently  controlled 
by  this  inner  rilling  device;  the  ink  out- 
let is  accurately  governed  and  safeguarded 
by  the  patented  Spoon  Feed.  This  Self- 
Filler  is  one  of  the  three  standard  types 
of  Waterman's  Ideals  and  is  guaranteed 
to  have  the  usual 

Waterman's  (^p)  Superiority 

There  is  a  style  of  Waterman's  Ideal  for  every  member 
of  the  family;  large  and  small  sizes,  plain  and  handsomely 
mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  safety  pens  for  women  and  with 
pen  points  to  fit  every  hand.    Prices  $2.50  and  upwards. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request.  Avoid  Substitutes. 

From  the  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 


L.  E.  Waterman  Company, 


1 73  Broadway,  New  York 


PEDCERIW2 

ILVERED 
TEEb  PEES 

Non-corrosive.   New  Patterns 
Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41 

Free  Samples  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  post  card  request, 
mentioning  this  advertisement 
in  this  May  3  issue  of  Collier's. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


No  metal 
can  touch  you 


Look  for  the  name 

PARIS 

on  the  back  of 
the  shield 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 
Chicago  and  New  York 


25c-50c 
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The  Business  of  Arson:  Confirmation 


From  Chicago 's  Special  Grand  Jury 

ON  April  4  Chicago's  special  grand 
jury  on  arson  brought  in  a  report 
declaring  that  50  per  cent  of  Chicago's 
fires  were  incendiary.  It  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  upon  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves. 

"The  grand  jury,"  says  its  report,  "fur- 
ther finds  that  this  business  of  arson  is 
regularly  carried  on  by  many  of  the  pub- 
lic adjusters,  who,  after  arranging  for  the 
making  of  fires,  also  represent  the  as- 
sured in  the  settlement  for  adjustment  of 
the  claims  against  the  insurance  com- 
pany. 

"It  is  the  practice  among  many  of  the 
insurance  companies  to  accept  what  are 
commonly  known  as  'rotten  risks'  from 
insurance  brokers  in  order  that  the  com- 
panies may  get  the  preferred  business  of 
such  brokers.  In  other  words,  if  a 
broker  controls  desirable  business,  many 
of  the  insurance  companies  allow  him  to 
turn  in  these  'rotten  risks'  for  fear  that 
if  this  doubtful  business  is  refused  the 
broker  may  take  his  preferred  business 
to  other  companies." 

From  the  Mayor  of  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  McFarlane: 

I THANK  you  for  your  article  in 
Collier's  Weekly,  but  why  do  you 
write  to  me  as  though  I  need  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  truth? 

Sincerely  yours,  (Signed) 

W.  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor. 

Fire  Fighters  Know 

FIRE  fighters  have  not  been  in  any 
doubt  as  to  where  the  responsibility 
lay  for  much  of  the  country's  fire  loss. 
But  the  general  public  has  not  known. 
It  is  now  being  told.  ...  If  any  of  our 
readers  has  a  large  supply  of  pity  on 
hand  and  nobody  in  particular  to  give 
it  to,  we  would  suggest  that  he  present 
some  of  it  to  the  insurance  companies. — 
From  the  Fireman's  Herald,  March  29. 

Suggests  Newspaper  Republication 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I HAVE  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  Collier's  upon  the  subject  of 
arson.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  important  subjects  that 
is  to  be  considered  by  this  nation  to-day, 
and  I  believe  the  articles  will  arouse  the 
public  conscience  to  the  extent  that 
action,  which  will  result  in  great  good 
to  the  country,  will  follow. 

If  your  articles  could  be  published  in 
every  local,  as  well  as  daily,  paper  in  this 
State,  and  in  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  of 
greater  benefit  than  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  or  monetary  system,  or  any  other 
reform  which  is  now  sought  by  the  new 
Administration.      Ike  S.  Lewis, 

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Kansas. 

"Malignance  of  Collier's  Yellow 
Editor  Exposed  " 

THE  dull  if  cunning  brain  of  Collier's 
editor.  .  .  .  The  sneaking  hypoc- 
risy of  his  insinuations.  .  .  .  "Collier's 
newspaper  is  baying  a  deeper  and  wider- 
mouthed  accusation  as  its  series  of  yel- 
low articles  on  'The  Business  of  Arson' 
draws  nearer  home.  .  .  ." 

— Insurance  Field,  April  3. 

Inquiry  Demanded 

THERE  is  probably  enough  truth  in 
these  charges  to  justify  the  demand 
that  the  insurance  business  as  now  con- 
ducted should  be  the  subject  of  an  inde- 
pendent investigation. 

— The  Toronto  (Can.)  Mail  and  Em- 
pire, April  4. 

Situation  a  National  Menace 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  declares  that 
insurance  adjusters,  business  men, 
and  others  high  in  the  commercial  world 
are  the  real  principals  in  the  "arson 
trust."  With  full  appreciation  of  the 
gravity  of  its  charge,  it  declares  that  the 
insurance  companies'  highest  officers  con- 
nive in  the  frightful  business  on  the  cold- 
blooded principle  that  a  certain  number 
of  losses  are  desirable  for  their  effect  in 
bringing  in  business  through  fire  scares. 
.  .  .  The  legislative  bodies  of  America 
are  just  now  showing  great  interest  in 
the  exploitation  of  women  and  children 
and  its  relation  to  the  social  evil.  There 


is  seeming  proof  that  if  the  fire  insur- 
ance situation  were  as  deeply  probed 
it  would  discover  a  situation  fit  to 
rank  with  white  slavery  as  a  national 
menace. — Los  Angeles    (Cal.)  Tribune. 

Work  for  Legislative  Bodies 

THE  series  of  articles  by  Arthur  E. • 
McFarlane  in  Collier's  Weekly  "<  m 
the  Business  of  Arson"  is  a  revelation. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  matter  which  should  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  legisla- 
tive bodies. — Deadwood  (S.  Dak.)  Tele- 
gram. 

A  Rotten  Spot  in  Industrial 
Organism 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  is  rendering 
real  service  to  the  country  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  it  is  printing 
under  the  title  "The  Business  of  Arson." 
The  searchlight  of  publicity  has  been  in- 
exorably turned  upon  a  rotten  spot  in 
our  industrial  organism  to  which  little, 
or  no  attention  has  been  paid  in  times 
past. — Grand  Rapids  (Mich).  Hera  hi. 

Facts  Made  the  Series  Sensational 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  announced  a 
short  time  ago  that  it  was  going  to 
print  a  sensation  in  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Busi- 
ness of  Arson."  The  publication  of  these 
articles  is  a  far  greater  sensation  than 
anything  for  many  a  day;  and  they  are 
based  on  facts.  They  should  awaken  all 
honest  people. — Durango  (Colo.)  Herald. 

Insurance  Business  Should 
be  Reconstructed 

RECENT  exposures  in  court  and  in 
■  Collier's  Weekly  call  for  an  en- 
tire reconstruction  of  the  insurance 
business.  Men  who  pay  the  premiums 
should  demand  of  these  trustees  of  the 
property  of  others  that  they  install  a  sys- 
tem which  will  destroy  the  criminal  eon 
spiracy  under  which  the  fire  loss  of 
America  has  grown  .to  such  alarming  pro- 
portions. .  .  .  The  searching  articles 
which  Collier's  has  been  publishing 
should  attract  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  received. — The  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent. 

No  Wonder  that  Arson  Grows 

ONE  who  has  been  reading  the  series 
of  articles  running  in  Colliehs 
could  not  wonder  that  year  after  year 
arson  should  continue  to  grow. — Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Leader. 

Blame  for  Present  Laws 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

WE  have  read  with  a  very  great  den! 
of  interest  your  series  of  articles 
on  arson,  but  please  do  be  fair  to  the  in- 
surance company  and  to  the  insurance 
agent.  We  do  not  believe  your  articles 
as  yet  state  the  case  quite  fairly.  For  in- 
stance, in  an  adjoining  county  all  licenses 
were  refused.  A  man  had  a  large  hotel, 
and  had  possibly  in  actual  money  in  the 
building  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  after  he  lost  his  license  the 
building  could  not  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  In 
other  words,  the  value  was  in  the  license. 
He  tried  to  continue  his  hotel,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so.  Under  very  sus- 
picious circumstances  the  building  burned 
down.  The  insurance  companies  were 
morally  certain  the  man  had  set  it  on 
fire.  He  had  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance — in  other 
words,  he  had  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  building  as  a  licensed 
hotel,  insured.  The  companies  settled  tin? 
loss  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  insurance.  They  could  not  exactly 
prove  that  he  had  set  it  on  fire.  Every- 
thing looked  that  way,  but — and  please 
have  your  writer  note  this— had  they 
taken  the  case  into  court,  without  ques- 
tion the  jury  would  have  made  them  pay 
the  entire  amount  of  the  policy  plus  the 
cost.  In  other  words,  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  come  to  learn  that  in  every 
case  where  they  bring  a  suit  of  this  kind 
before  the  court  that  the  local  juries  will 
soak  the  company  to  the  limit.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  so  many  times  that  we 
have  lost  confidence  in  our  courts  along 
this  line.  Your  facts  as  to  the  number 
of  incendiary  fires  are  without  question 
true.  W.  Emmett  Swigabt. 
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The  First  and  Foremost  Magnetic  Speedometer 

This  is  the  Speed 
Indicating  Element 
in  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter. 

Correct  in  princi- 
ple, in  design  and 
workmanship. 

The  very  ultimate 
for  the  purpose. 

Pivots  are  ground 
and  polished  under 
a  microscope  and 
stepped  in  jeweled 
bearings. 

This  construction 
insures  that  absence 
of  friction  that  guar- 
antees its  wonderful 
accuracy. 

Many  such  features  as  the  above,  together 
with  the  extremely  slow  shaft  speed  of  the 
Warner  drive  have  made  the 

Warner  Famous 


■  COMPENSATED 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 

Service  stations  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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COLLIER'S 


$1250 

FOR  HUSBANDS 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
purposes  to  divide  $1250  among  five  hus- 
bands who  will  tell,  frankly  and  fully: 

Why  I  wanted 
my  wife  to  be  my  wife 

THESE  are  the  questions  that  young  men  daily 
ask  of  older  men: 

How  did  you  positively  know  that  your 
wife,  when  you  met  her,  was  the  one  woman  in  all 
the  world  with  whom  you  wanted  to  live  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  ? 

What  was  the  one  single  dominant  trait  that  de- 
termined the  fact  for  you  ? 

In  other  words,  the  young  man  asks:  How  can  I 
surely  tell  not  only  that  I  am  not  going  wrong  in 
asking  a  girl  to  be  my  wife,  but  also  that  I  shall,  if 
she  accept  me,  not  do  her  a  lifelong  wrong  and  in- 
justice ? 

These  are  the  questions  young  men  are  asking 
every  day  and  that  are  worthy  of  a  serious  answer 
by  every  man  who,  having  successfully  solved  them 
for  himself,  can  help  other  men  to  solve  them  for 
themselves. 

Never  have  a  group  of  women  so  decidedly,  help- 
fully and  fully  answered  the  question  as  in  the  re- 
cent Ladies'  Home  Journal  offer:  "How  did  you 
know  when  the  right  man  came?"  These  wonder- 
ful answers,  the  most  wonderful  that  any  magazine 
ever  received,  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Directly  following  these 
we  want  to  present  the  man's  side  of  the  problem, 
so  that  both  young  unmarried  women  and  young 
unmarried  men  may  be  helped. 

Therefore,  here  is  the  husband's  chance  to  tell 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men:  "Why  1  wanted  my 
wife  to  be  my  wife." 

Five  prizes  are  offered: 

$500  for  the  Best  Article 
$300  for  the  Second  Best  Article 
$200  for  the  Third  Best  Article 
$150  for  the  Fourth  Best  Article 
$100  for  the  Fifth  Best  Article 
$1250  in  the  five  prizes 

In  addition,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  hopes  that  the 
high  merit  of  the  articles  generally  will  warrant  the  purchase 
of  many  more  manuscripts.  Of  course  all  material  obtained 
from  this  contest  will  be  published  strictly  anonymously. 

Please  Observe  These  Conditio?is 

No  manuscript  submitted  should  exceed  3000  words.  Whenever  possible 
the  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  but  if  this  is  impossible  they  should  be 
written  in  ink,  neatly  and  clearly,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  —  never  on  both 
sides.  The  writer's  name  and  address  should  appear  on  the  first  page.  All 
manuscripts  must  be  sent  flat  or  folded:  no  rolled  manuscripts  will  be  considered. 
And  as  no  manuscripts  can  be  returned  under  any  circumstances  please  do  not  inclose 
stamps.  The  contest  will  be  open  until  July  1.  Manuscripts  received  after  that 
date  cannot  be  considered.  The  results  of  the  contest  will  be  announced  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  as  soon  after  July  las  possible.  Address  all  manuscripts  to 

The  Personal  Editor 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  Silent  Partner 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

House  received  the  Governor  in  his  then 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Gotham.  It  was 
a  case  of  liking  at  first  sight.  The  Gov- 
ernor's time  was  limited  to  one  hour, 
but  both  found  it  all  too  short,  and 
an  appointment  for  a  second  meeting 
within  a  few  days  was  made.  Thus 
began  what  is  best  described  as  a  sweet 
and  beautiful  friendship  between  two 
men  of  lofty  aim  and  rare  equipment, 
each  of  whom  is  in  a  sense  the  exact 
complement  of  the  other.  The  one 
knew  theory,  and  the  other  knew  prac- 
tice; <>ne  had  spent  his  time  in  class- 
rooms reasoning  from  generals  down  to 
particulars;  the  other  had  spent  his  in 
State  politics  reasoning  from  particulars 
up  to  generals;  one  was  a  man  teacher, 
the  other  was  a  man  readier.  Wilson 
knew  men  in  the  mass — House  knew 
them  as  individuals.  Wilson's  long  suit 
was  the  general  principle;  House  played 
principles,  too,  but  he  knew  when  to 
trump  a  trick  with  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical expediency. 

Wilson  was  a  statesman  with  an  in- 
stinct for  politics.  House  was  a  poli- 
tician with  a  genius  for  statecraft. 

TWO  BRAINS  THAT  THINK  AS  ONE 

TT  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  man  in 
1  America  with  an  equipment  which 
could  be  more  useful  to  Candidate  Wil- 
son. Certainly  there  was  no  man  be- 
lieving more  devoutly  in  him  or  more 
willing  to  be  used  by  him.  By  a  law  of 
nature  the  two  men  rushed  together. 
They  twain  became  one  political  flesh. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  passed 
this  friendship  has  grown  and  flowered 
and  reseeded  itself.  They  understand 
each  other  perfectly;  they  trust  each 
other.  Woodrow  Wilson  does  not  him- 
self desire  the  success  of  his  own  Admin- 
istration more  earnestly  than  Edward  M. 
House  does — and  the  President  knows 
this. 

All  through  the  election  campaign 
Colonel  House  watched  over  his  candi- 
date with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother. 
When  perplexities  arose,  the  sure-headed 
Colonel  was  at  the  elbow  of  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  right  line  of  advice. 

When  Roosevelt  was  shot.  Colonel 
House  became  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
his  friend,  and  telegraphed  Rill  McDon- 
ald, the  famous  Texas  ranger : 

"Come  at  once — important — bring  your 
artillery."     '  , 

McDonald,  thinking  his  friend  House 
was  in  trouble,  rushed  into  town,  bor- 
rowed a  clean  shirt,  buckled  on  his  arma- 
ment, and  telegraphed  :  "I'm  a-eomin'." 

When  he  arrived,  Colonel  House  put  him 
to  guarding  the  life  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

POLITICAL  LONG  HAIR 

WHILE  Colonel  Roosevelt  lay  in  the 
hospital,  the  chivalrous  instincts 
of  the  Democratic  nominee  inclined  him 
to  cancel  his  speaking  dates.  His 
official  advisers  were  against  this.  Not 
so  Colonel  House.  "You  are  right,"  he 
telephoned  to  Princeton,  "stay  off  the 
stump." 

Perhaps  at  no  time  was  Colonel  House 
more  needed  by  Governor  Wilson  than  in 
those  first  thirty  days  at  Sea  Girt  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Raltimore  conven- 
tion, but  unfortunately  the  Colonel  was 
in  Europe.  In  that  month  practically  the 
entire  leadership  and  much  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  came  to  Sea  Girt 
and  passed  in  procession  before  their 
Scotch-minded,  scholar-looking  candi- 
date. Roth  sides  endeavored  to  be  affa- 
ble and  both  appeared  to  feel  some  little 
sense  of  strain.  Politicians  looked  the 
candidate  over  with  interest  and  awe; 
the  candidate  looked  his  party  henchmen 
over  with  no  very  great  show  of  either 
interest  or  awe,  and  at  times  barely  es- 
caped seeming  bored.  As  long  as 
speeches  were  being  made  he  listened 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  responded 
with  unfailing  felicity;  but  when  the 
speech  making  was  done,  when  delega- 
tions broke  into  groups  and  things 
reached  the  back-slapping,  rib-knuckling 
point,  there  were  some  of  the  most  awk- 
ward stage  waits  in  American  political 
history. 

Even  then,  however.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
what  the  prize-ring  writers  call  "an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  distance."  He  could  fold 
a  man  to  his  bosom  or  hold  him  off  a 
mile  and  <  i  thei  with  a  chuckling  cor- 
diality th.  '  (led  no  target  for  re- 
sentment. Statesman  after  statesman, 
politician  apon  politician,  would-be  ad- 
viser on  top  •  would-be  adviser  came 
down  to  .he  New  Jersey  executive  cot- 
tage and  posed  himself  gracefully  in  the 


By  manufacturing  nothing 
but  medium-priced  clothes, 
scientifically  and  on  a  vast 
scale,  we  offer  you  a  $17  suit 
which  you  can't  match  for 
less  than  $20  or  $25.  Fabrics 
all  wool;  canvas  and  tape 
water-shrunk;  coats  hand- 
tailored;  button-holes  hand- 
worked; linings  iron-strong; 
exclusive  patterns;  exclusive 
models;  all  the  latest  fashions 
in  fabric  and  cut;  superbly 
finished  throughout.  Try 
one  on  today! 
HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. 

Founded  1849 


"The  same  price  the  world  over" 

It  is  a  pretty  safe 
guess  that  the  man 
who  takes  pride  in  the 
neatness  of  his  clothes 
takes  pride  in  his  work 
and  his  home  as  well. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
are  made  for  proud  men 
— men  who  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet  and 
are  making  their  own 
way.  Doesn't  this  mean 
that  Styleplus  Clothes 
are  made  for  you? 
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What  is  a  burglar?  A  degen- 
erate— a  cowardly,  sick-minded 
degenerate  who  prowls  at  night 
like  a  rat — in  bedrooms  of  women 
and  children — tense,  cringing,  al- 
ways a  deadly  menace — as  deadly 
as  a  poisonous  snake  or  a  mad  dog. 

The  weakest  sentimentalist 
attempts  no  defence  of  the  bur- 
glar— he  is  outside  the  law — to 
destroy  him  is  a  stern  duty  to  society! 

IverJohnson 
talfc  Revolver 


Peculiarly  the  weapon  for  home  de- 
fense, for  it  is  accident  proof.  You  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer."  Because  of 
its  permanent-tension  wire  springs,  it  is 
absolutely  dependable — can  lie  for  years 
inactive  with  no  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  is  accurate,  hard  hitting  and  smooth 
in  action. 

Send  for  Catalog  A 
$6. 00  at  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Stores 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
146  River  Street  Fitch  burg,  Mass. 

PbU.B.  Bckcart  Co.,  717  Mark* 

San  Francisco 
New  York:  99  Chambers  St. 
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HOW  TO 
SPEAK 


Al  Political  Meetings— 
Lodge  and  Board  Meetings - 
Public  Dinners 

grenville  KLEiSER,  Anywhere 

Former  Yale  Instructor! 

through  his  famous  Mail  Course  in  Public 
Speaking  and  the  Development  of  Power  and 
Personality  can  also  help  you  to  sell  more 
goods — converse  entertainingly — build  up  a 
strong  personality  that  will  give  you  widened 
power  and  opportunity 

''Your  Course  has  done  for  me  just  what  you 
claimed,  it  has  made  a  public  speaker  o(  me.    It  has 
buitt  up  my  personality  and  self-confidence  to  luch  an 
extent  that  I  do  not  mind  how  larfie  the  audience 
may  bc"-A.  Taylor.  St.  John.  N  B.  Hundreds 
of  similar  letters  on  file. 
Write  on  a  Post-card:    "Send  me  full  free 
particulars  of  the  Kleiser  Public  Speaking 
Course."  and  send  it— TO-DAY 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  755 
NEW  YORK 


foreground  until  lie  got  all  sorts  of 
cramps  and  rheums  while  waiting  for  the 
first  gentleman  of  Democracy  to  recog- 
nize and  beckon  him  into  his  suite.  And 
while  the  smile  of  the  first  gentleman 
was  sure  and  full-toothed,  there  was  sel- 
dom a  beck  in  it.  It  was  a  dee-lighted-to- 
see-yoii-just-where-you-are-and-no-hearer- 
thank-you  sort  of  greeting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  political  long 
hair,  as  such,  does  not  interest  Mr.  Wil- 
son. In  those  days  he  did  not  know 
quite  what  to  do  with  it.  But  oh.  how 
he  has  learned  !  The  difference  between 
the  anxious  courtesy  with  which  he  re- 
ceived his  porch-rail  guests  at  Sea  Girt 
and  the  brisk  amiability  with  which  he 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats  in 
Tumulty's  reception  room  at  Washing- 
ton, giving  each  his  accurate  due  with- 
out ever  offending  one,  and  then  blowing 
the  whole  flock  off  the  end  of  his  hand 
like  a  kiss  while  he  expeditiously  gets 
back  to  his  work,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maidenly  amateur  and  the 
master  of  his  craft. 

The  President's  own  sagacity,  cock- 
sure courage,  and  a  plentiful  share  of 
Wilson  luck  which  begins  to  be  prover- 
bial, got  him  through  these  trying  times, 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  August  Colonel 
House,  himself  by  no  means  the  back- 
slapping,  rib-knuckling  sort,  was  home 
from  Europe  and  entirely  at  the  call  of 
his  friend.  Since  then  the  President  has 
at  no  time  lacked  tlie  assistance  of  this 
deft  and  experienced  manhandler  whose 
friends  delight  to  call  him  "an  unofficial 
statesman." 

SOME  INSIDE  VIEWS 

"\ X  7  ILL  you,  out  of  your  intimate 

VV  acquaintance  with  him,  name 
the  outstanding  trait  in  President  Wil- 
son's character?"  I  asked  Colonel  House, 
seizing  the  opportunity. 

"Courage."  he  answered  unhesitatingly. 
"Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  bravest  man  in 
America.  He  has  as  much  physical 
courage  as  old  Rill  McDonald;  as  much 
moral  courage  as  Charles  W.  Eliot." 

Some  people  would  not  have  thought 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  the  highest 
type  of  moral  courage.  Colonel  House 
did.  I  point  to  that  as  a  side  light  on 
his  character. 

Browsing  among  Cabinet  members, 
one  finds  as  high  regard  for  the  advice 
and  judgment  of  Colonel  House  as  in 
the  Executive  mansion.  One  praised  his 
broad  humanity  and  unselfishness ;  an- 
other spoke  of  his  genius  for  organiza- 
tion, and  characterized  him  as  "the 
most  remarkable  man  in  America";  a 
third  commended  his  sincerity,  patriot- 
ism, and  delicious  sense  of  humor ;  a 
fourth  declared  him  "a  man  of  rare 
force  whose  sympathies  are  witli  the 
people" ;  a  fifth  branded  him  as  a  sort 
of  Texas  Talleyrand;  while  a  sixth,  not 
a  Cabinet  member,  said:  "Divest  Mac- 
chiavelli  of  every  bad  quality  and  House 
is  the  great  Florentine."  In  one  thing 
all  agree— he  is  the  rarest  judge  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  a  nian. 

Summing  up,  I  find  an  unselfish  ambi- 
tion for  the  common  good  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  qualities.  Add  to  this  ah  Au- 
relian  temper  and  a  Lincolnian  simplic- 
ity, and  you  get  the  soil  out  of  which 
the  man  has  grown. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  some  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  told  he  had  none. 

"He  seems  to  get  his  friends  into 
office,"  I  observed. 

"But,"  was  the  reply,  "that  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  his  friends,  but  because, 
being  his  friends,  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  their  qualities  are,  anil 
once  knowing  a  man  to  be  worthy  of 
trust,  he  will  go  the  limit  upon  him." 

TAKING  OFF  THE  TOTALS 

T  X  matters  of  policy  his  judgment 
1  seems  to  be  colored  by  no  passion  and 
clouded  by  no  prejudice.  His  manner  is 
ingratiating.  He  does  not  bluster;  he 
thinks.  In  argument  he  does  not  over- 
bear with  a  full  tide  of  his  own  steam, 
but  instead  sets  up  the  cards  carelessly 
almost,  a  reason  here,  an  inference  there, 
a  situation  yonder,  and  so  allows  his  op- 
ponent to  convince  himself.  He  turns  no 
thumbscrews ;  he  wields  no  clubs ;  his 
weapons  are  of  the  mind.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  anything  ulterior  in 
his  motives,  or  occult  in  his  method.  I 
see  no  foreboding  in  his  relationship  to 
the  President.  The  closeness  of  that  re- 
lation is  creditable  to  both  men  and 
fortunate  for  the  country.  It  has  no 
sinister  connotation.  Edward  M.  House 
is  no  Oliver  le  Diable.  He  is  at  once  a 
friend  of  the  President  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. Because  he  is  the  last  so  com- 
pletely, he  is  the  first  so  intimately. 


The  Chaldean  Story  of  the  Flood 

Dug  Up  From  the  Ruins  of 
Ancient  Chaldea 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Ancient  Chaldean  story  of 
the  Flood  is  the  same  in  every  detail  as  Moses'  ac- 
count in  Genesis — and  that  it  was  written  thousands  of  years  before 
his  version  appeared?  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand  even  knows  of  this 
startling  fact.  DO  YOU?  But  it  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  curi- 
ously interesting  accounts  in 

The  Library  of 
Original  Sources 

which  is  now  available  to  the  general  public.  Until  recently  this 
remarkable  Library  had  only  been  sold  by  subscription,  but  by  taking 
over  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an 
absolutely  unheard  of  bargain.  Therefore  we  are  able  to  offer  the  few 
remaining  sets  to  Collier's  readers  at 

An  Extraordinary  Bargain 

Send  us  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE,  and  we  wilLtell  you  how  to  get  the 
Library  on  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare 
documents,  showing  inscriptions  of  the  Ancients.  Remember  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  sets,  so  act  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW.  You  assume 
no  obligation.    No  salesman  will  call.    The  book  is  FREE. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought.  It's. turning 
upside  down  old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources 
of  our  knowledge  on  ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the 
earliest  civilization  DOWN  TO  TODAY— the  inside  facts  which  the  average 
person  has  never  even  heard  of. 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years  gathering  the  contents 
of  this  great  work.    Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  were  uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets, 
sun-baked  bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ran- 
sacked the  hidden  literature  of  every  age,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  to 
find  the  "original  documents"  that  shaped  the  civilizations  and  influenced 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  world.    Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted or  thought  of  before.    You'll  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation this  unique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Old  Egyptians  5,000  years  B.  C,  had  a 
Bible  which  they  called  "The  Book  of  the  Dead?"    Do  you  know 
that  the  Assyrian  sacred  literature  gives  the  story  of  the  Crea- 
tion?   Do  you  know  that  books  and  newspapers  were  printed 
in  Asia  thousands  of  years  before  printing  was  invented  by 
Gutenberg?    Did  YOU  ever  read  Columbus'  personal  log 
of  his  great  voyage— filled  with  strange  happenings  and 
ominous  forebodings?    Do   you  know  that  there  oc- 
curred in  Mediaeval  England  a  great  Socialistic  pi 
test— the  first  of  its  kind  ever  known  ?   Do  you  knov 
by  what  unique  process   Harvey  demonstrated 
that  the  blood  does  not  stand  still  in  the  veins,  as 
everyone  then  thought?    Do  you  know  who 
Machiavelli  was,  or  what  world  famous  trea- 
tise he  wrote  ? 

YOU'LL  FIND  THEM  ALL-and  thou 
sands  of  others  equally  as  curious  and 
important— in  The  Library  of  Original 
Sources.  Every  document  is  in  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  original,  translated ; 
every  contribution  is  from  the  actual 
eyewitness  or  person  who  took  part; 
every  idea  is  in  the  words  of  the  thinker, 
investigator,  discoverer  or  inventor. 

JACK  LONDON  SAYS: -"It  is  a 
whole  library  in  itself.  I  certainly 
never  could  spare  these  books  from  my 
shelves." 

10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes, 
bound  in  rich,  deep  red  Morocco ;  full 
page  illustrations,  pure  silk  head-bands, 
printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  hand- 
made paper,  gold  tops  —  a  triumph  of 
the  book-maker's  art. 
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COLLIER'S 


'48 -Six"  Seven  Passenger 
Touring,  $5000 


THE  BEAUTY 
OF  THE  PEERLESS 


HE  beauty  of  the  Peerless  has  no  prototype.    It  is  too  subtle  for 
imitation.    It  is  a  harmony  of  long,  straight  lines  and  beau- 
tiful  areas,  a  deft  composition  in  wood  and  steel  and  brass 
that  makes  the  beholder  feel  that  these  hard  elements  must 
have  been  plastic  when  the  modelling  was  done 
Through  this  beauty  is  seen  the  majesty  of  the  perfert  machine — not 
the  obtrusion  of  mechanical  details  —  but  the  latent  power,  the  fitness  of 
parts,  the  flexibility  like  that  of  a  living  animal,  all  wrought  into  refractory 
materiab  and  controlled  by  the  light  pressure  of  a  finger 

PEERLESS  NEW  MODELS 

Three  Six-Cylinder  Chassis:  "}8'Six,"  48-Six,"  "60S1X,"  each  a  car  of 
matured  details.  Elertric  Starting  and  Dynamo  Lighting.  Long  stroke 
motors,  silent,  vibrationless  and  flexible  in  control  at  low  speeds;  irreversible 
steering  gear;  heat  treated  parts,  choice  of  seven  distinctive  body  types. 
Prices  $4300  to  $7200. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland 

Makers  also  r>l  Peerless  Trucks 


NAME  IMPLIES 


Start  Yourself 

In  This  Most  Profit 

able  Business 
Big  Money  Maker 


WRITE — Ioveal 
I>eri«Dce  needed, 
out  tit  lent  st 
business,  calling 
tickets,  stntionei 
Start  at  once. 

Easy  To  Do 

Pays  For  Self 
Caahor  Easy 
Payments 

AUTOMATIC   CARD    PRINTING  PRESSES 

— practical,  ensik  operated,  self-feeding  and  inking; 
uses  standard  types.:  prints  120  cards  per  minute. 
Free  catalog  ami  Rales  plan 

AUTOMATIC  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
913  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


Blank 
Cards 

5c 
per  100 
Sell  for 

50c 
printed 


Six  Times  You r  Money's 
Worth  in  M otor  Boati ng 


tt€\  /»OC        ft       Good  tlmeB  guaranteed  if  you  buy 
<|%bj       _JL        direct  from  factory  a  dependable  Loek- 

%jf\jf        ^MMM^  w  Asl'  Motor  guaranteed  for 

fl^^B    *        a  year:  six  model*  all 

Freight  Paid 


30  Days' Trial 


1 Y,  H.  P. 
Outfit  Complete 


an-1  freight  pnirl.  Com 
plete  outfit  and  1%  H. 
P.    Motor  J36.25.  You 
ive  $13.75— a  season's 

tne  supply. 
Hini'lmml^   /if/3  catalog 
mailed  free — get  it 
anil  investigate 

Lockwood  Ash  Motor  Co. 
213  notion 1  Street 
Jackson,  Michigan 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


Special  selection  Diamond-, 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving y 
of  one-third  to  one-half. , 
LaVallieres, -Rings, Ear/ 
Screws,   Stick  Pins/ 
and  Stud.  Mountings/ 
are  14k  solid  gold — / 
except  N-51.  N-60/} 
and  N-61,  which/ 
are  platinum./ 
Fine,  brilliant  > 
white  dia- 
monds, fully 
of  fire  and/ 
radiance./ 


N-60*  25 


Vour  choice  of  any  of 
vthese  handsome 
1  pieces  on  our  usual 
vliberal  CREDIT 
v  TERMS:  One- 
.  fifth  down.bal- 
s.  ance  divided 
)\  into  8  equal 
amounts — 
pay  able 
monthly. 
Order 
today 


Ideal 
Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTIS  BROS. 
&C0. 

Diamond  Cotters 

Dept.  N887 
108  N.  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


3  65 


W  A 

Send  for 
freeJewel- 
Vy  Catalog, 

explaining  our 
Easy  Credit 
Plan.  Any  arti- 
cle sent  for  your 
exa  ruination  , 
chaiges  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  Bee 
for  yourself  that  you 
can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  in 
need  of  a  diamond , watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson 
America's  fore- 
most authority  on 
Memory  Training, 
Public  Speaking, 
Self  Expression  and 
Principal  of  the  Dick 
eon  Memory  School, 
Auditorium  Bid;;., 
Chicago. 


Good  Memory  Is  Necessary  To  All  Achievement 

A  perfect  memory  is  not  a  peculiar  gift  to  a  choice  few,  but  can  be  easily  acquired  by  anyone. 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training  Makes  You  "Forget  Proof" 

Ten  minutes  a  day  of  your  spare  time  will  give  you  this  training  and  not  interfere  with  your  work. 
My  course  of  scientific,  practical  home  study,  the  result  of  many  years  personal  contact  with  thousands 
of  pupils  in  leading  schools  and  colleges,  as  their  instructor,  searching  for  means  of  strengthening 
"icir  memories,  enables  you  tc-  think  on  your  feet,  overcome  self-consciousness  and  bashfuTness—  to 
classify  impressions,  names,  ideas,  facts  and  arguments  so  that  they  are  ready  for  instant  use. 
My  course  has  transformed  thousands  of  failures  into  successes—it  will 
make  you  successful.   Write  today  for  free  booklet  and  convincing  facts. 
How  To  Get  a  FREE  Copy  of  This  Valuable 
Book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public" 
De-luxe  edition,  handsomely  illustrated,  richly  bound,  exactly  suited  to  meet 
needs  of  the  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  be  a  successful  public  speaker. 
Price  of  book,  §2.00 — write  and  learn  how  to  obtain  a  copy  absolutely  free. 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.771  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago 


Divorce  to  Order 

(  Continued  from  page  20) 


the  way  I've  done  and  I'm  frank  about 
it — to  my  lawyer,"  she  added  with  a 
little  laugh. 

And  in  the  days  which  followed — days 
in  which  other  women  answered  my 
advertisement — I  found  that  she  was  cor- 
rect. 

By  the  time  I  had  called  Mr.  Jordan 
to  my  office,  shown  him  the  error 
of  his  ways  in  believing  he  could  fight 
his  wife  in  the  divorce  courts,  showing 
him  also  some  of  the  testimony  that 
might  he  offered  truthfully  against  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  make  a  settlement 
of  two  thousand  dollars  on  his  wife  and 
then  allow  the  case  to  go  by  default,  I 
was  handling  the  cases  of  three  other 
women  of  the  stripe  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  I 
was  coming  into  the  knowledge  also  that 
the  whole  marital  fabric  is  underlined 
with  just  such  women  as  this — women 
who  marry  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
divorce  will  only  cost  ten  dollars,  who 
stay  with  their  husbands  until  they  see 
a  way  of  "trimming  them,"  to  use  the 
words  of  my  client,  who  either  trump 
up  their  charges  or  inveigle  their  hus- 
bands into  situations  where  their  testi- 
mony will  be  truthful  and  then  get  out 
of  the  marriage  agreement  with  what 
money  they  can.  -'The  thing  sickened 
me.  Snitch  though  I  had  been,  work  in 
the  police  court  seemed  better  than  this. 

There  was  something 
ghoulish  about  it,  in  a  way. 
But  I  thought  of  the  days 
in  the  police  court — I  still 
was  forced  to  be  there  a 
great  part  of  my  time,  for 
my  divorce  business  was  cot 
yet  fully  established — and  of 
the  easier  work  of  parting 
men  and  women.  After  all, 
if  I  did  not  do  the  work  and 
get  the  money,  some  one 
else  would,  and  from  one  to 
five  hundred  dollars  a  case 
was  not  to  be  sneered  at. 

However,  I  failed  in  the 
three  next  cases.  I  obtained 
the  divorce,  of  course,  but 
received  no  money  other 
than  the  primary  ten  dollars. 
The  women  did  not  seem  to 
care  much.  In  these  in- 
stances they  w  ere  seeking 
freedom  that  they  might 
marry  other  men  with  more 
money  and  who  might  be 
good  for  better  amounts 
when  the  time  for  separa- 
tion came.  I  saw  that  I 
must  build  up  my  business 
to  a  point  where  the  better 
class  of  persons  were  con- 
cerned and  where  the  pay- 
ment for  the  w  o  r  k  would 
be  larger  in  the  beginning. 
Ten  dollars  was  the  maxi- 
mum settled  payment  for 
the  class  of  womeu  I  was 
working  for  now.  They 
knew  they  could  get  a  divorce  for  that, 
and  they  would  pay  no  more.  My  chance 
for  something  higher  came  within  a  few 
weeks. 

She  was  a  shy  little  thing,  a  bit  too 
pretty  and  too  childish  ever  to  have  been 
married  in  the  first  place.  She  was  well 
dressed,  richly  dressed,  to  my  eyes — eyes 
which  bad  seen  nothing  but  the  tawdry 
side  of  human  finery  for  so  long.  She 
was  hesitant  and  nervous  as  she  entered 
my  office  and  stood  uncertainly  by  the 
door  as  I  approached  her.  I  came  close 
and  noticed  that  the  red  mai"ks  of  tears 
still  were  present.  I  motioned  her  to  a 
chair. 

"You  are  in  trouble."  I  began  in  my 
smoothest  tone.  I  knew  that  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  the  rough  joking  to 
which  the  other  class  of  women  had  been 
accustomed.  The  little  woman  twisted 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  then  looked  up 
;it  me  from  under  heavy  lashes.  There 
was  a  bit  of  an  apologetic  smile  on  her 
lips. 

T  didn't  catch  your  name,"  I  added. 

"Mrs.  Fred  Landor,"  she  answered, 
and  gave  an  address  which  pleased  me. 
It  was  that  of  the  real  residence  part 
of  the  city.  "I  read  your  advertisement, 
in  the  paper  and  thought  maybe  you 
might  help  me.    I — " 

"In  regard  to  a  divorce?"  I  epiestioned. 
Mrs.  Lando  's  face  grew  more  serious. 

"No*' — there  was  a  wistful  something 
in  her  voice— "and  yes.  I  have  been 
wondering  •  '  sr  you  couldn't  talk  to 
my  husband  and  make  him  think  I  was 
going  to  gft  a  divorce  and  scare  him. 
You  see.        |Ui  rreled  and — " 

llfj  I 


"And  you  want  to  make  him  treat  you 
better,"  I  supplemented. 

The  tears  were  beginning  to  come  now. 

"Yes — we— maybe  it's  my  fault  that 
we  fuss  this  way,  but — " 

1 RAISED  my  head.  Across  my  mind 
had  flashed  the  words  of  iny  old 
friend,  the  attorney.  There  came  to  me 
his  advice  that  never  must  I  fail  in  the 
parting  of  man  and  wife.  It  was  to  be 
a  part  of  the  building  of  my  reputation. 

"Mrs.  Landor,"  I  interrupted,  "you 
are  not  a  woman  to  take  marriage  vows 
lightly.  If  you  had  not  been  driven  to 
it,  you  never  would  have  come  here  to 
see  me.  You  left  your  home  this  morn- 
ing determined  to  get  a  divorce.  Now 
you  are  frightened — you  merely  want 
your  husband  talked  to.  You've  been 
mistreated,  Mrs.  Landor,  or  you  never 
would  have  come  here.  Now  truthfully 
and  honestly,  is  your  husband  all  that 
he  should  be  to  you?" 

I  had  started  self-pity  to  work  in  her 
mind.    The  tears  began  to  come  faster. 
"Well—" 

"Haven't  you  been  too  forgiving  with 
him?    Answer  me  honestly." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  in  that 
hesitancy  she  lost  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Landor  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman. 
Her  mentality  was  of  the  sort  which 


A  nd  together  the  three  of  us  would  figure  out  the  evidence 


accepted  trivialities  as  the  deepest  in- 
sults ;  she  was  prone  to  self-pity  and  too 
much  self-appraisement.  She  believed 
herself,  in  a  girlish  sort  of  way,  a  little 
too  good  for  the  best  man  who  ever  lived. 
After  ten  minutes  of  conversation  with 
her,  I  had  read  between  the  lines.  I  was 
waiting  for  her  answer.  At  last  it  came 
— in  the  affirmative.    I  began  again. 

"What  is  it  about  your  married  life 
that  makes  you  sad.  Mrs.  Landor?"  I 
asked.  "I  can  see  that  you  have  been 
sad,  very  sad." 

"Well,  it's  just  this."  she  burst  out, 
and  I  knew  I  had  started  the  stream, 
"my  husband  just  seems  to  think  that  I 
never  need  any  attention.  We  never  go 
anywhere  together;  he's  just  so  wrapped 
up  in  trying  to  pull  that  old  business  of 
his  up  from  what  it  was  that  he  can't 
see  anything  else  in  life.  He'll  come 
home  worried  and  morose  and  moody. 
Sometimes  he  hardly  even  kisses  me. 
Lots  of  times  when  we  do  go  out  to 
the  theatre  or  something  like  that  he'll 
hardly  speak  to  me  all  the  way.  Maybe 
he's  too  absorbed  in  business  worries  or 
something  of  that  kind,  but — " 

"What  is  your  first  name,  Mrs.  Lan- 
dor?" I  broke  in. 

"Margaret." 

"Thank  you."  I  had  opened  the  door 
and  motioned  to  the  stenographer.  "When 
were  you  married?" 

"September  18,  1896.  Of  course  I 
know  that  he  is  really  busy  and  that  it 
won't  be  this  way  all  the  time,  but  it 
just  seems  that — " 

"You  have  quarreled  over  this?" 

"Yes." 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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Vitalized  Rubber  in  Diamond 

(No-Clmch)  Tires  answers  your  demand  for 


MORE  MILEAGE 


4.% 


Building  tires  as  we  build  them  is  not  a  one-man 

effort.  Diamond  perfected  tires  are  the  result  of  years  of  research  and 
analysis  on  the  part  of  our  chemists — combined  with  the  knowledge 
gained  by  our  engineers  only  after  countless  tests  and  experiments. 

Their  work  must  be  further  supplemented  and 

completed  by  experienced  tire  builders  and  factory  experts,  working 
with  improved  machinery,  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  curing  and  vulcanizing  rubber  to 
bring  it  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency. 

It  was  but  recently  that  our  chemists  made  the  revolutionizing 

discovery  of  how  to  get  a  flint-like,  road-resisting  rubber  that  retains  all  the  young, 
lusty  vigor  of  the  pure  gum — with  no  loss  of  its  elasticity.  This  scientific  process 
of  producing  Vitalized  Rubber  in  our  laboratories  answers  your  demand  for  "More 
Mileage" — and  you  can  get  it  now  in 


No 
Clinch 


Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 
holds  with  a  vise-like  grip 

Our  engineers  have  built  up 

and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
perimental tires  with  the  goal  al- 
ways in  view  of  building  a  tire  in 
which  each  thread  of  fabric  and 
every  ounce  of  rubber  would  be 
combined  to  give  the  greatest 
strength  and  the  utmost  resili- 
ency, with  no  unbalanced  con- 
struction to  throw  strains  at  unsupported  points. 
3y  combining  the  work  of  our  engineers  with  the 
liscovery  of  our  chemists  supplemented  by  specially 
lesigned  tire  building  machinery,  we  have  built  a 
>erfectly  balanced  tire. 


Cross-section  Diamond 
Safety  Tread  Tire 


A  perfectly  balanced  tire  that 
absolutely  fits  the  rim 

So  our  engineers  equaled 

the  achievement  of  our  chemists 
by  designing  the  Diamond  (No- 
Clinch)  Tire,  with  Perfect  3- 
Point  Rim  Contact,  that  holds 
with  a  vise-like  rim  grip  and 
with  extra  air-room  for  easy 
riding  comfort. 
A  perfectly  balanced  tire  that  will  withstand  the 
shocks  of  the  road,  the  pull  of  the  engine,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  that  will  absolutely  fit  the 
rim,  thus  guarding  against  all  forms  of  rim 
troubles  such  as  cutting  against  the  rim  and 
breaking  above  the  bead. 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires— you  can  get  them  to 

fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25,000 Diamond  Dealers  always  at  your  Service 


Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles 


StoD  Foot  Aches- 
Better  Br  ain  Work 
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WHY  YOU  6ET  EXTRA  MILEAGE 
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Study  th  is  ^ 
cross  section  view. 
Note  the  extra  tread  thick- 
ness  supplied  by  the  Staggard 
Tread  sluds,  the  many  layers  of  i 
fabric. 

Then  remember  the  quality  of  material,  the 
maslerful  workmanship  that  goes  into  Republic 
Tires— and  you  have  the  answer  to  tire  economy 
and  real  tire  mileage. 
But  cross  seclions  can  only  interest  you.    The  tire 
itself,  on  your  car,  under  the  mosl  gruelling  treatment 
will  prove  to  you  its  worth.  Try  your  firs!  one  NOW. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co. 

Youngslown,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  the 
Principal  Cities 


REPUBLIC 

«™  TREAD 
TIRES 

Republic  Staggard  Tread  Patented  September  15-22,  1908 
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The  Price  of 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

beginning  with  the  issue  of  May  3  will  be  5c  a 
copy  or  $2.50  a  year 

EVERY  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBER 

will  then  receive  2  copies  for  each  1  copy  still  due 

If  your  subscription  has  a  whole  year  or  but  a 
single  week  to  run,  it  will  be  extended  to  double  the 
length  of  time — no  matter  what  it  is.    For  example: 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  present  arrange- 
ments at  the  10- cent  price  have  52  weeks  to  run,  will 
receive  Collier's  for  1  04  weeks. 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  present  arrange- 
ments at  the  1  0-cent  price  have  1  6  weeks  or  20  weeks 
or  6  weeks  still  to  run,  will  receive  Collier's  for  32  or 
40  or  12  weeks  respectively. 

In  other  words  the  unexpired  part  of  your  subscrip- 
tion will  be  doubled  when  the  new  5-cent  price  goes 
into  effect  with  the  issue  of  May  3d  and  you  will  re- 
ceive Collier's  for  twice  the  time  your  subscription  still 
has  to  run  at  that  date. 


Collier's 
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I  turned  to  the  stenographer,  who  had 
seated  herself  at  my  desk. 

"'Petition    in    divorce,'"   I  dictated. 

"'In  the  Circuit  Court  of  County. 

Mo.,  December  term,  1898.  Margaret 
Landor,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Fred  Landor,  De- 
fendant. 

"  'Plaintiff  states  that  on  or  about  the 

18th  day  of  September,  1896,  at   , 

State  of  Missouri,  she  was  lawfully 
married  to  the  defendant  and  continued 
to  live  with  him  as  his  wife  from  and 
after  said  date  until  ou  or  about — '" 
I  turned  and  faced  her.  "You  are  leav- 
ing your  husband  to-day,  I  take  it?" 
She  rose.  Her  face,  and  even  her  lips 
were  white.  She  put  forth  a  hand — she 
seemed  dazed. 

"I — I  don't  understand,"  she  began. 

"I  am  dictating  your  petition  in  di- 
vorce." I  replied. 

"My  petition — I — " 

I  raised  a  hand. 

"Mrs.  Landor,"  I  said,  and  my  tone 
was  stern,  "which  would  you  rather  do 
— have  the  suffering  now  and  be  happy 
again  soon,  or  go  dragging  on  with  this 
miserable  state  of  affairs,  each  day  be- 

HHP 


"Say,  Grant,  I'm  up  against  it 
with  my  wife" 

coming  worse  and  worse  until  life  is 
just  an  agony  to  you?  Is  it  fair  to  your- 
self? Is  it  fair  to  your  husband?  Now 
is  the  time — the  only  time !  You  are 
young,  you  are  inexperienced.  You  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
reconciliation.  There  is  not.  Your  mar- 
ried life  can  only  become  worse.  In  all 
the  experience  of  this  office,  I  never  have 
seen  a  case  where  a  reconciliation  ef- 
fected happiness.  If  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  proceed.  Take  this  dictation, 
Miss  Russell :  'First  day  of  June,  1898; 
that  during  all  that  time  the  plaintiff 
faithfully  demeaned  herself  and  dis- 
charged all  her  duties  as  the  wife  of  the 
defendant,  and  at  all  times  treated  him 
with  kindness  and  affection,  but  that 
said  defendant,  wholly  disregarding  his 
duties  as  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff, 
has  been  guilty  of  such  indignities 
toward  this  plaintiff  as  to  render  her 
condition  in  life  intolerable.  Plaintiff 
further  states  that  she  is  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  State  for  one  whole  year 
next  before  filing  of  this  petition. 

"  'Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays  to  be  di- 
vorced from  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
contracted  as  aforesaid  with  said  de- 
fendant, and  for  such  other  and  further 
relief  as  to  the  court  may  seem  just 
and  proper.' 

"That  last  clause,"  I  said,  "will  give 
us  the  right  to  ask  alimony  if  we  care 
to.  However,  it  is  always  best  to  get 
a  divorce  settlement  from  your  husband. 
Then  no  mention  of  money  is  brought 
into  the  case,  and  it  makes  a  better  im- 
pression with  the  court." 

I STOPPED  to  regard  her,  for  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  hardest  part  of  my 
task.  So  far  nothing  really  had  heen  done. 
The  work  was  to  come,  and  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  I  would  succeed.  Mrs. 
Landor's  face  was  ashen.  She  was  star- 
ing straight  ahead,  her  hands  clasped 
until  every  drop  of  blood,  it  seemed,  had 
been  forced  out  of  them.  Her  lips  were 
tight  pressed.  I  turned  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

"Push  that,"  I  whispered,  "and  ap- 
pend the  oath." 


TJTOW  do  you  expect  to 
escape    bodily  fatigue 
and  mental  weariness  if  you 
continue  to   neglect  your 
tired,  aching  feet? 
That  dull  pain  in  your  insteps,  heels 
and  ankles  means  that  your  feet 
cannot  stand  the  shock  of 
the  full  weight  of 
your  body  on  un- 
supported arches. 

Now  before  it  be- 
comes serious — is  the  time  to 
find  out  how  to  -  get  relief  from  tired, 
aching  feet.  You  certainly  know  that  ach- 
ing feet  play  havoc  with  your  efficiency 
and  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  feel  fit 
and  fine. 

Are  you  giving  Nature  the  help  she  needs 
to  overcome  the  absence  of  elasticity  in  hard 
floors,  hard  pavements  and  stiff  shoes? 
For  Men  and  Women 

-SCHOLLcS^W 

"EASES  THE  FEET" 

is  a  scientifically  designed  appliance  that  firmly, 
but  gently  supports  and  arches  the  instep  to  the 
exact  condition  nature  intended. 

It  is  to  help  feet  bear  this  burden  -to  relieve  tired, 
aching  feet,  cramped  toes,  calluses  on  the  sole, 
turning  ankles,  broken  arch  or  "flat  foot." 

It  takes  only  a  s  cond  to  slip  a  Scholl's  Foot- 
Eazer  into  your  shoe  anil  it  is  instantly  self-adjust- 
ing to  all  feet.  Does  not  require  a  large  shoe— in 
fact,  when  your  instep  is  properly  arched,  you  can  wear  a 
shorter  shoe  No  matter  what  size  or  kind  of  a  shoe  you  wear, 
they  are  never  bulky  or  noticeable  and  they  keep  the  shoo  in 
better  shape. 

Just  as  comfortable  in  a  woman's  shoe  as  in  a  man's,  and  they 
feel  good  from  the  very  first  step — no  breaking  in  is  required. 

Ten  Day  Trial  Bond 

Make  the  test  today  and  get  nmre  comfort  and  enjoyment  out 
of  life.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  no  matter  what  kind  c.f  foot 
troubles  you  have,  you  need  ScholJ's  F<n»t-Eazcrs.  Remember 
the  name  "Sclioll'*—  Think  of  "Show"  and  nd<l  '"11"— SBJ 
"Show  me  a  Scholl's  Foot-Enzer." 

Any  dealer  will  give  you  a  "Ten  Day  Free  Trial  Rnnd"  which 
you  can  exchange  any  time  within  ten  days  for  your  money.  Go 
to  any  store  and  slip  a  pair  of  Seholl's  Foot-Eazers  into  yoar 
shoes  and  wear  them  ten  days  without  expense  and  without 
risk.    The  price  is  only  $2  per  pair. 

I  simply  want  to  prove  to  you  that  yon  ran  secure  relief  from 
tired,  aching  teet,  weak  ankles,  broken  arches,  flat  font  or  any 
foot  ailments. 

Remember,  you  are  protected  by  a  Ten  l*ay 
Trial  Bond.    You  have  nothing  to  lose — but 
everything,  health,  more  energy,  graceful  car- 
riage, mental  activity  —  to  gain. 
rnrP  ti   Valuable  Book  on  Foot  Ailments  by 
rixLLi      Dr.  Scholl,  from  your  dealer  / 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 

222  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  111.  f"'g3t 

223  King  St  .W..  Toronto,  Can.  l~ -i=* 

Like  a  clean  china  disk 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined— the  delight  of  every 
woman's  heart— the  pride  of  every  housekeeptt. 
Here's  that  famous  Refrigerator  with  the  seam- 
less, scratchless  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine  *J 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with  paiDt 
or  enamel.  I  will  mail  you  — free— a  sample  of  Leonard 
Porcelain  that  will  quickly  show  you  the  different*. 
You  can't  scratch  it  even  with  a  knife.  It's  everlMt- 
jii-  —  easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and  clean.  Yc>u*H 
never  he  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

50  Styles— $18  up— Freight  Paid 

la  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  I  take  the  risk;  seorf 
for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  y«u  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and  111 
mail  my  booklet,  "Care  of  Refrigerators."  Every  woman 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

C.  H.  LEONARD,  President 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 

132  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (1> 


WEIGHS   ONLY  15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed  i 
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It  Heals  Tire  Cuts 

Cut  out  tire  repair  waste — use  this  self- 
vulcanizing  tire  repairer.  It  does  the 
work  you've  had  to  do  with  the  ordinary 
tire  repair  mastic.  Fills  the  cuts  and 
holes — solidifies  quickly  and  becomes 
like  a  part  of  the  tire. 

NARCO 


Requires  no  Kneading 

a  non-shrinking,  rubber  compound,  heavy  in 
rubber;  a  combination  cement,  cut  filler  and 
mastic.  Supplied  only  in  patent,  collapsible 
tubes  with  tapering  spout. 

Very  large  tube,"$1.0O.    $1.50  in  Canada 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
On  Sale  at  Alt  Dealers 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  $1.00. 

ir-  For  trim  tires  ami  :i  smart  car—  makes  tires  lo.jk  like  new.  Water- 

1  ireneW  pr^tt  and  urrtNts  the  tire  from  oil,  air  and  moisture.  There  are 
— ^ >  imitations  *hieh  nairit    hut  don't  protect  —  insist  on  Tirenew. 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  COMPANY 
4404  Papin  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Trim 
Tires 


"Soft  Spots' 

Pneumatic 

Heel  Cushions 

THESE  soft,  resilient 
globules  of  hermeti- 
cally sealed  rubber,  con- 
taining air  and  backed 
by  soft,  pliable  leather,  make  walking 
easier,  pleasanter,  and  far  less  tiresome 
than  outside  rubber  heels. 
For  fallen  insteps,  bunions,  callouses,  etc., 
wear  "Soft  Spots"  Combined  Heel  and 
Arch  Cushions. 
They  take  up 
the  jar  of 
walking,  the 
weight  of 
your  body 
standing 
and  re- 
lieve your 
whole 
nervous 
system. 
"Soft 
Spots'' 
Heels,  25c  a 
pair —  "Soft 
Spots"  Heel 
and  Arch,  $1.00. 
State  size  of  shoe. 
If  your  dealer  hasn  ' t  *  'Soft  Spots '  *,  write 

Essex  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Office,  258  Broad  way,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dealers:  Write  for  full  information  now. 


My  BOOK  is  FREE 

new  Bonk  will  interest  every  lover  of  the 
Big  Outdoors.  It  contains  not  only  accurate 
description  awl  1<>W  prices  of  Camp  Outfits, 
Firearms,  Fishing  Tackle,  and  Athletic 
Goods,  but  many  pages  are  devoted  to 

How,  When  and  Where 
To  Camp,  Fish  and  Hunt 

It  ti'lls  of  actual  experiences  when  camping, 
with  advice  as  to  pitching  »  tent,  paddling 
a  canoe,  choosing  a  ritle  or  shot  gun,  how  to 
leftrn  bait  or  fly-casting,  What  to  take  camp- 
in:;,  selecting  clothing  and  provisions,  how 
to  use  a  compass,  preparing  game  and  fish 
for  mounting  and  other  "kinks"  iu  wildcraft. 
Sportsmen's  Handbook  and  Catalog 

_J  your  name  and  address  in  exchange  for  this  profusely 
illustrated  Look  of  47'2  pagca.    If  you  mention  No.  107  I  will  trive  Collier's 

ryuur inquiry.        Powhatan  R.  Robinson,  President 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

15  and  17  Warren  St..  Near  Broadway,  New  York 


 > 


Iii  the  live  minutes  which  followed  I 
told  the  little  woman  before  me  of  the 
dangers  of  married  life  where  husband 
and  wife  were  not  congenial.  Again  and 
again  I  showed  her  where  quarrels  and 
love  cannot  exist.  The  work  was  hard. 
1  must  strike  and  strike  quick. 

"I  want  you  to  realize  one  thing,  Mrs 
Lander,"  I  said.  "This  is  simply  a  case 
Of  who  takes  the  first  step.  It  is  the 
usual  thin};  for  a  woman  to  forgive  and 
forgive — then  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
her  husband  has  tricked  her,  that  he  has 
become  tired  of  her.  and  that  he  him- 
self has  brought  the  divorce  and  thrown 
her  out  into  the  world  without  a  chance 
to  live.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do 
this.    You — " 

THE  door  opened.  I  passed  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  front  of  the  staring-eyed 
woman.  I  pressed  a  pen  into  her  hand. 
"Sign  there,"  I  said. 
She  obeyed  without  reading.  Then  I 
took  the  paper  and  faced  her  with  a 
serious,  impelling  expression  on  my 
countenance. 

"Mrs.  Landor,"  I  said,  "you  realize,  of 
course,  that  you  have  taken  an  oath  to 
your  charges." 

"An  oath?"  she  started. 
"One  from  which  you  cannot  very  well 
escape.    It  is  best  for  you  that  you  have 
— it  will  make  you  happy.    I  will  read 
it  to  you : 

"  'Margaret  Landor,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  makes  oath  and  says  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  above  petition  are 
true  according  to  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  and  that  the  complaint 
is  not  made  out  of  levity,  fear,  or  collu- 
sion between  the  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
separated  from  each  other,  but  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth  for  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  the  above  petition.' 

"That  is  all,  Mrs.  Landor,"  I  finished. 
"This  will  be  filed  within  an  hour.  I 
suppose  you  have  friends  or  relatives  to 
whom  you  can  go?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  as  though  in  a 
half  dream. 

"The  name,  if  you  please?" 
Ten  minutes  later  I  escorted  her  to 
the  door  of  the  building.  Her  case  was 
mine.  I  knew  that  her  husband,  in  the 
first  surprise  of  the  unfairness  of  it  all. 
would  do  what  any  other  man  would  do 
— be  angry  enough  to  announce  himself 
glad  that  his  wife  had  left  him.  That 
one  announcement  would  suffice.  Mrs. 
Landor  never  would  go  back  to  him.  My 
entrance  to  the  better  strata  of  life  had 
been  made.  My  precept,  never  to  allow 
a  divorce  suit  to  escape  me.  was  being 
followed.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not  sleep 
well  that  night,  but  I  slept  better  than 
I  would  have  six  months  before.  My  con- 
science gradually  was  becoming  dulled. 

MR.  LANDOR  did  as  I  believed  he 
would.  Filled  with  genuine  anger, 
he  declared  himself  through  with 
womankind  forever.  He  divided  his  prop- 
erty with  his  wife,  and  then,  true  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  America,  as  concerns 
divorces,  he  stayed  away  from  court,  al- 
lowed his  wife  to  make  her  somewhat 
technical  charges,  and  the  divorce  to  be 
granted. 

For  there  is  such  a  law  in  America. 
Perhaps  it  all  began  in  the  olden  time 
when  chivalry  was  at  its  highest;  per- 
haps it  did  not  begin  until  later;  just 
the  same  there  exists  a  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  men  that  to  fight  a  woman  in 
the  divorce  court  is  unmanly  and  ungen- 
tlemanly.  No  matter  what  the  charges 
made  by  the  wife  may  be,  they  must  go 
through  unanswered.  The  wife  must  be 
allowed  to  do  as  she  pleases.  If  she 
desires  a  divorce,  and  the  money  con- 
sideration thereof  is  not  too  large,  she 
must  be  allowed  it — and  it  is  this  fact, 
this  view  of  things,  which  has  made  life 
pleasant  for  us  who  cut  the  marriage 
bonds.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
There  are  times  when  men,  angered  even 
beyond  chivalry,  will  fight  their  wives 
until  the  last  moment — but  the  instances 
are  not  numerous.  And  so,  once  assured, 
the  road  was  easy  fur  me.  ■  From  the 
material  Mrs.  Landor  had  given  me,  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  force  that  di- 
vorce to  a  culmination.  I  placed  Mrs. 
Landor's  character  witnesses  on  the 
stand.  They  testified  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  of  good  moral  character,  that, 
as  far  as  they  knew,  she  had  demeaned 
herself  as  a  model  wife.  Then,  in  ten 
minutes,  I  had  put  the  story  of  the  wife 
herself,  told  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  inevitable  tears,  before  the  court. 

But  in  those  ten  minutes  the  simple 
story  which  she  had  told  in  my  office 
changed  greatly.     The  truth  was  still 


Stock 
Champion 


International 
Champion 


For  Conservative  People 

— who  want  the  best,  who  will  pay  only  a  price  commensurate 
with    quality  —  this    is    the    car    of    reliability,   safety   and  luxury 

"Mother,  this  is  the  car  for  you 
and  the  family.    It's  depend- 
able, safe,  easy  to  control,  sim- 
ple to  run,  and  comfortable. 
It's  a  car  we'll  be  proud  to  be 
seen  in.    It's  a  car  I'll  feel  satis- 
fied to  have  you  or  the  young 
folks  run,  because  it's 
really  a  'button  car.'  " 


The  National  is  a  "Button  Car"  that  appeals  to  a  woman 


She  touches  one  button  and  starts  the  motor.  She  touches  another  button  to 
turn  on  the  lights.    She  need  make  no  exertion  or  effort.    She  is  '  'at  home"  in 

the  car.  Everything  is  immediately  and  safely 
under  her  control.  Her  gown,  or  coat  or  hands 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  anything  which  can 
soil  them.  And  with  all  this  mechanical  simplic- 
ity and  strength  her  National  is  so  beautiful  that 
she  and  you  and  all  her  friends  are  proud  of  it. 


Why  left  side  drive  with- 
out access  to  both 
front  doors? 


The  National  offers  you  center 
control,  left  side  drive  of 
course  and  we  give  you  more; 
we  give  you  access  to  both 
front  doors.  You're  entitled  to 
the  full  benefit  of  this  logical 
form  of  drive,  and  no  car  has 
perfected  this  better  than  the 
National.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  should  have  left  side  drive, 
you  should  demand  access  to 
both  doors.  Why  should  the 
driver  be  compelled  to  climb 
over  or  in  front  of  the  passen- 
ger? He  does  not  in  a  National. 


Electric  starter  - 
drive - 


-electric  lights- 
-center  control 


-left  side 


Five  models,  $2750  to  $3400 


The  best  car  for 
anybody  to  own 


Write  us  for  "Dif- 
ferent" Literature 


National  Motor  Vehicle  Company 
Dept.  23  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


New  and  old  motorcyclists 
will  appreciate  the  COM- 


FORT features  of  the  1913 


Motocycle 


The  roughest  road  seems  smooth — because 
the  new  Cradle  Spring  Frame  completely 
absorbs  all  shocks.    No  jarring,  jolting  or  vi- 
bration.   Only  motorcycle  with  the  automo- 
bile system  of  spring  suspension.  Complete 
abolition  of  the  old  spring  devices. 

The  addition  of  Foot  Boards  is  another  com- 
fort feature.    Choice  of  two  comfortable  posi- 
tions with  separate  brake  controls.  Pedals 
may  be  used  merely  for  starting  the  motor. 
1  1   new  features  and  29  minor  refinements 
make  the  1913  INDIAN  more  than  ever  a 
big  leader  in  motorcycle    design   and  con- 
struction. 

Most  popular  motorcycle  for  touring.  Nearly 
40  "o  of  all  motorcycles  in  America  today  are 
INDIANS.     Higher  second  hand  valuation 
than  any  other  motorcycle.  Wonderfully 
economical  in  gasoline  and  general  upkeep. 

Free  demonstration  at  over  2,000  Indian  dealers' 
establishments  throughout  the  country 

Write  for  1913  Free  Descriptive  Literature 

p  •  *  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200  !  f.  o.  b. 
r-rices  j  ?  R  p  $25Q  j  Factory 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

913  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 

Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco 

Atlanta  Toronto  London 
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Learn  to  Shoot  at  the  Gun  Club 

FREQUENCY  of  practice,  convenience  of  club  grounds 
and  the  enthusiastic  help  of  skilful  and  competitive  shooters 
makes  proficiency  with  the  shotgun  easy  to 
attain,  and  provides  delightful  recreation. 

READ  THE  STORY  OF 
TRAPSHOOTING 
and  "Hints  to  Beginners"  by 
an  experienced  shooter. 

Start  in  the  game  now  by 
sending  for  " Sport  Alluring" 
Booklet  No.  218. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


HEALTH — STRENGTH  —  ENERGY 

Without  Exercise,  Drugs  or  Appliances 


|1 


pie  for  1 

and  strt 


gth. 
it  the 


lift 

..porta 


Authorise 


elopme 


the  field  of  phi 
past  hundred  yei 

With  this  system  you  can  produce  the 
maximum  degree  of  strength  of  which  your 
body  is  capable  of  developing.  You  can  have 
health  for  every  organ,  as  this  system  pro- 
duces, above  all  tilings,  energy  and  a  qual- 
ity of  vitality  that  will  not  oolv  aid  you  in 
overcoming  any  existing  weakuesses  but 
will  produce  health — phis. 

You  can  develop  a  degree  of  energy  such 
as  is  possessed  by  the  powerful,  dominant 
meu  of  the  w.. rid— the  kind  that  will  spell 
health  and  success  for  you. 

Read  My  Book 

What  this  system  is,  how  it  works,  and 
what  it  means  to  you,  are  all  told  in  my 
book  "Building  Energy." 
imp  will  bring  it,    Sen<l  now. 


Robert  Duncan,  Suite  902K,  1  Metropolitan  BIdg.,  N.  Y.  City 


"EASY-EMPTYING" 
Grass  Catcher 

Prevents  damage  to  grass  roots  caused  by 
raking.  Avoids  unnecessary  work.    Saves  jf 
time.      Keeps  your  lawn  smooth  and      /  ■> 
velvety.  '  ^ 

Easily  attached  to  any  mower 
"just  lift  it  off  to  empty." 

NON-SLIP  BOTTOM 
is  the  new  strong  1913  feature- 
prevents  grass  sliding  forward. 
Front  flange  keeps  grass  out  of 
roller  of  mower.  New  hook 
brackets  prevent  catcher  jump- 
ing off  when  mowing  a  terrace. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer 
to  ^how  you  or  write  for  free 
booklet  "Useful  things  for  the 
Lawn/1 

SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
1058  Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence ! 

You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose 
to  earn  it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direc- 
tion and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the 
first,  and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have 
availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investi- 
gate without  prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

Learn  the  Collection  Business 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business 
as  I  teach  it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable 
business,  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead. 
No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may  be 
built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital.  1  will  gladly  send  you,  for  the  asking, 
"POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 
It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.    Write  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres.  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  50  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


there,  but  a  twisted  question  here,  an 
implied  inference  there,  and  the  fact  that 
Fred  Landor  was  absorbed  and  silent  at 
times  resolved  itself  into  the  assertion 
that  he  was  surly  and  disagreeable.  His 
lack  of  desire  to  go  into  society  metamor- 
phosed itself  into  a  ogrelike  command 
over  his  wife ;  into  holding  Iter  a  sort 
of  captive  within  his  house.  There  were 
the  quarrels  to  he  told  of.  Was  there 
ever  a  quarrel  in  which  bitter  things 
were  not  said?  Once  he  had  slapped  her 
playfully.  Both  were  laughing  and  jok- 
ing at  the  time — the  slapping  was  done 
in  jest  and  burlesque.  We  left  the  ex- 
planation out  when  the  story  was  told. 
The  court  heard  that  Fred  Landor,  fairly 
prominent  business  man,  had  slapped 
his  wife.  The  charge  of  indignities  was 
proved.  The  clerk  of  the  court  entered 
the  case  on  his  books  to  the  credit  of 
the  plaintiff.  Mrs.  Fred  Landor  was 
free  again. 

IT  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  this  suit.  Mrs.  Landor,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  had  moved  in  some  of 
the  high  circles  of  the  city.  Her  ac- 
quaintanceship among  women  of  a  part 
of  society  was  wide.  Naturally  they 
knew  who  had  procured  her  divorce  for 
her.  Within  a  week  I  had  the  case  of 
a  fairly  rich  woman  and  my  fees  were 
growing.  I  withdrew  my  advertisement 
now.  There  was  no  need  of  it.  for  I  was 
getting  a  sort  of  advertising  no  news- 
paper ever  coidd  give  me — the  adver- 
tising of  women  to  women.  And  from 
women  the  divorce  attorney  must  gain 
most  of  his  business. 

This  entrance  into  the  upper  stratum 
brought  me  amazement.  As  the  years 
went  on,  and  my  business  grew  better 
and  bigger,  and  the  old  days  of  the  po- 
lice court  faded  into  an  ugly  dream,  I 
saw  deeper  into  the  human  lives  of  what 
is  called  society — and  more  than  once  I 
thought  of  those  other  women  who  had 
come  to  me  in  the  first  days  of  my  en- 
trance into  the  divorce  business.  True, 
it  was  only  once  in  a  while  that  I  found 
anyone  wholly  and  truly  out.  to  marry 
a  man  only  to  steal  his  money  from  him 
by  divorce.  More  often,  in  a  case  like 
that,  the  woman  who  had  married  a  man 
for  his  money  stayed  by  him  for  the 
benefit  of  that  money — and  for  the  bene- 
fit his  position  in  life  gave  her.  But  as 
regarded  divorce,  and  the  thought  of  it, 
I  found  it  yearly  and  monthly  becoming 
less  of  a  bugbear.  The  women  in  the 
old  days  were  willing  to  go  to  any  means 
to  get  the  divorce  they  desired.  I  found 
in  the  upper  stratum  that  the  women  and 
the  men  alike  were  willing  to  take  the 
same  steps  if  the  occasion  were  serious 
enough.  In  those  years,  too,  I  handled 
more  than  one  case  in  which  the  pri- 
mary visit  came  from  the  husband  and 
wife  together,  and  in  which  they  told  me 
frankly  and  plainly  that  they  were  tired 
of  each  other,  that  they  wanted  to  quit 
and  were  willing  to  do  almost  anything 
to  accomplish  it.  And  together  the  three 
of  us  would  figure  out  the  evidence,  we 
would  decide  what  the  wife  would  say 
upon  the  stand,  how  she  should  detail 
that  her  husband  had  mistreated  her. 
And  more  than  once  after  these  inter- 
views we  parted  with  laughter  and  hap- 
piness showing  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us. 

A BAD  bargain  soon  was  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  all  of  us  were  glad  of  it ; 
the  husband  and  wife  were  glad  that  they 
were  soon  to  be  separated :  I  was  glad 
that  I  was  to  receive  a  handsome  fee  for 
assistance  in  a  case  of  divorce  collusion, 
for  giving  my  advice  how  to  hoodwink 
a  judge  of  a  circuit  court.  Crooked? 
Of  course  it  was  crooked.  If  I  had  not 
been  willing  to  go  the  whole  route  of 
crookedness — lying,  perjury,  and  decep- 
tion— I  might  still  have  been  at  the 
police  court,  freeing  petty  offenders  for 
a  dollar  or  two  apiece.  I  had  been  in 
the  other  business  five  years  now,  and 
my  annual  income  was  nearly  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

More  than  that,  crooked  as  I  now  was, 
I  saw  that  my  better  offices,  my  better 
bearing,  my  better  clothes,  and  the  con- 
nection I  had  had  with  certain  of  the 
town's  upper  crust  was  gaining  me  re- 
spect. Other  lawyers  did  not  sneer  at 
me  now  as  they  passed  me.  Incidentally 
I  was  beginning  to  learn  that  some  of 
the  other  law  firms  of  the  city  dabbled 
in  divorce  every  now  and  then,  and  from 
what  I  could  judge  of  the  cases,  they 
suffered  fewer  compunctions  than  I.  Of 
course  many  of  the  suits  were  legitimate. 
Many  of  mine  were,  too. 

Part  II  of  "Divorce  to  Order"  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  issue. 


Outdoors  or  Indoors 

More  men  are  today  enjoying  true 
shirt  comfort  and  style  by  wearing 
Faultless  Shirts,  and  with  the  real 
neck  comfort  added — the  Faultless 
Nek-Gard  neck-band  which  prevents 
your  collar  button  touching  the  neck 
front  or  back. 

Faultless 

,E        MARK  "».0  U*_       P*'  ■" 

Shirts, 

are  quality  shirts  through  and 
through:  Accurate  sizes,  fabrics 
tested  for  strength  and  color,  French- 
felled  seams,  hand-turned  cuffs,  and 
accurately-matched  stripes. 

Exclusive  patterns  and  hundreds  of  other 
choice  designs  in  all  materials  from  per- 
cales to  silks.  S1.50,  S2,  S2.50  and  up.  Our 
"Demonstrator"  shirt  is  Jl. 

Get  them  of  dealers.  Look  for  the  "Fault- 
less" label.  Write  us  for  the  Faultless 
"Day  Shirt  Book." 

In  Canada  the  Nek-Gard  is  on  Tooke  Shirts. 

E.  Rosenf  eld  &  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Baltimore  New  York 

Makers  of  "Faultless"  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 


Tested;  fabrics  § 


"EVERYMAN" 


GEORGE  FROST  CO 


MAKERS,  BOSTON 
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Bonbons  Chocolates 


When  you  open  a 
box  of  <e^^  you  al- 
ways get  the  tempt- 
ing fragrance  of 
candy  newly  made. 
It  is  this  freshness 
plus  quality 
that  places  the  name 
of  -e^x*  first.  No 
matter  where  you 
buy  — every 
box  contains  a  guar- 
antee  — insuring 
satisfaction. 


SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
If  you  do  not  find  one  near  you.write  us 


64  IRVING  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


Washburne's  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers. Brass  and  nickel- 
plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in 

Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
lOOeach.  JlltStaiioners,\0, 
15,  20&25i*.  Send  10^  for 
_'X  50  assorted.    Booklet  free. 
YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Paddy  the  Gander 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

sayin'  to  put  the  trouble  by  till  the  mor- 
row.  Like  as  not  'twill  be  gone  by, then." 

Long  into  the  night,  his  heart  heavy 
with  the  sorrow  that  had  come  to  Cam 
na-ween,  sat  the  Lonely  Man.  From  the 
window  of  the  inn  he  watched  the  cabin 
lights  go  out;  he  wondered  much  con 
cerning  the  people.  Did  they  sleep  or 
did  they  pray?  Had  they  the  faith  that 
was  Paddy's,  or  did  they  build  with  over 
tired  minds  a  thousand  nothings  for  a 
brave  defense  against  the  morning's  need 
and  pain? 

THE  silence  grew  unbearable.  Sud 
denly  a  minor  cadence  of  a  song  came 
to  him.  He  never  knew  whether  some 
silent  passerby  had  hummed  it,  or 
whether  it  had  come  to  him  out  of  his 
own  memory.  He  remembered  it  well; 
it  was  the  old  Gaelic  air  that  Paddy  had 
crooned  while  he  was  spreading  the  table 
for  the  fairies  on  that  first  night.  The 
mind  of  the  Lonely  Man  slipped  back 
and  again  he  stood  with  Bridget,  peering 
in  through  the  uncurtained  window 
Every  little  incident  came  back  to  him 
distinctly;  the  loving  care  with  which 
the  work  was  done,  the  wistful  smile  on 
the  old  man's  face,  the  touch  of  rever 
ence  as  he  blew  out  the  candle — almost 
as  though  a  holy  service  had  been  fin- 
ished. Out  of  that  picture  an  idea 
Hashed  into  the  mind  of  the  Lonely  Man. 
He  rose,  opened  the  inn  door,  and  went 
out. 

When  he  returned,  an  hour  later,  his 
shoes  were  soaked  with  the  dew  that 
covers  the  bogs  at  night ;  and  his  breath 
came  fast,  as  it  does  when  one  has  waked 
with  fear  at  his  heels.  He  laughed,  feel 
ing  for  the  door  of  his  room;  and  under 
his  breath  he  quoted  Bridge t-of-the-Many 
Curls:  "Sure,  it's  grand  luck  to  be  givin' 
Paddy  a  penny." 

EARLY  the  next  morning  he  was  away 
to  the  sea.  By  jaunting  car  he  fol- 
lowed the  coast  from  Glenties  to  Killy- 
begs ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  when  he  reached  the  cross- 
roads again.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  village  was  astir  with  some  new  life ; 
the  cabins  of  the  hollow,  with  a  score 
more  on  the  hills  about,  had  emptied 
their  entire  families  into  the  village 
street ;  while  in  and  out,  among  the  chat- 
tering groups,  like  lost  children  search- 
ing for  a  beloved  parent,  straggled 
Paddy's  gray  geese,  alone.  Bridget  was 
beside  the  car  the  instant  it  turned  into 
the  street. 

"It's  all  on  account  o'  Paddy — they've 
arrested  him.  Ye  come,  sthraight  as  ye 
are ;  the  sergeant  will  be  listenin'  to  ye." 

Bridget's  words  brought  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  to  the  Lonely  Man.  He 
wondered  if  he  had  failed,  and  added  to 
the  load  of  trouble  instead  of  lessening 
it.  He  let  Bridget  lead  him  through  the 
crowd  to  the  barracks;  the  officer  guard- 
ing the  door  recognized  a  personage,  and 
let  them  pass  through  to  the  inner  room. 
There,  cap  in  hand,  on  nervous,  shifting 
feet,  stood  Paddy,  facing  four  angry 
prosecutors :  the  sergeant  of  police,  the 
constable,  the  Marquis  of  Carn-na-ween, 
and  his  agent,  Patrick  Baron.  Paddy 
showed  bewilderment,  but  no  fear.  To 
the  Lonely  Man  he  seemed  like  a  child 
who  had  just  been  wakened  in  a  strange 
place,  and  was  trying  to  account  for  it 
all.  His  face  brightened  when  he  saw 
the  stranger. 

"Sure  it's  ye  I'll  be  tellin' ;  an'  ye'll  put 
it  plain  to  yondther  gentlemen." 

"What  is  the  charge  against  Paddy?" 
The  Lonely  Man  spoke  with  authority. 

The   sergeant  answered :    "Stealin' — ■ 
twenty  poun'  gold !" 

IT  was  even  as  he  had  feared ;  still  the 
Lonely  Man  felt  sure  of  his  ground. 
"Can  you  prove  it?" 

"Can  we  prove  it?  Can  we  prove  itf 
Can  ye  prove  wet  turf  makes  smoke  in 
the  burnin'?  Didn't  Misther  Baron 
leave  twenty  sovereigns  in  his  desk 
afther  payin'  off  the  men  at  the  quarries 
yesthereve?  An'  weren't  they  gone 
when  he  went  for  them  in  the  mornin'? 
An'  didn't  Paddy  come  down  the  hill 
with  his  pockets  full  o'  gold,  athrowin' 
it  about  among  the  neighbors — same  as 
if  it  had  been  whortleberries  he'd  picked 
up  on  Binn  Ban?  When  we  fetch  him 
along,  an'  tell  him  we've  caught  on  to 
his  thricks,  he  ups  with  a  tale  that 
would  make  a  pig  sick." 

It  was  worse — far  worse  than  the 
Lonely  Man  feared.  He  felt  the  ground 
slipping  from  under  him,  and  groaned. 


YOU  can  meet  no  man  whose  shirtwear  you 
will    envy   after   you   have  selected  your 
Hallmark  Shirts. 

And  you  will  have  paid  less  than  you  have  ever 
paid  for  equal  value. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  color  fast  —  sun  or  tub 
powerless  even  to  slightly  fade  any  Hallmark 
shade  or  color. 

$1,  $1.50  and  up  —  Haberdashers  Everywhere 

And  don't  postpone  adopting  the  collars  with  the  little  back- 
button  shield — 


COLLARS 

— which  make  you  marvel  how  you  endured  so 
long  the  daily  tie-gripping,  tie-ripping,  fuss  and 
muss  of  non-slide  collars. 
All  best  styles — highest  quality  and  finish. 
15c;  2  for  25c 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


And  make  them  hard 
to  change.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim 
cutting — save  time, 
tamper  and  tires  with 

^COATING" 
Should  Be  In  Every  Auto  Kit 

A  new,  scientific  compound  of  pure  para 
rubber  and  graphite  for  use  on  rims  and 
rim  bolts  as  a  rust  preventive  and  on 
spring  leaves  as  a  perfect  lubricant  and 
squeak  silencer. 

Makes  tire  changing  easier  and 
tire  bills  smaller.  Applied  in  a 
minute  and  dries  in  five.  $1.00 
buys  a  can  from  your  Dealer  or 
direct  from  us,  by  Parcels  Post — 
enough  to  coat  eight  rims.  Yon 
need  it  now — order  today. 

The  Anti-Rust  Paint  Company 
169  South  Main  St.,    Akron,  Ohio 


$92.50 — Our  Price 
for  30  Days! 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage  (1913 
Model)  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing 
prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit.  We  guarantee  this 
record  price  for  30  days  only. 


Edwards  Fireproof  Garage 

" *  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Givea 
tti  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
sness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly  in 
,  work,  worry  and  trouble.  Conies  ready  to 
nd  fitted.    Simple,  complete  directions 


•tistic,  firep.  _„ 
absolute  protection  fi 
ning,  accidents,  careh 
garage  rent.  Saves  tit 
set  up.    All  parts  cut 


nished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and  Beam- 
nently  tight.  Locks  securely.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page 
illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.  (107) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  633-683  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clot 

"Why  not  learn  Why?' 


For  particular  men 

The  Stein-Bloch  dealer  in  your  city 
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As  in/the  heraldry  of  old,  you  note  the  quiet  yet  unmistakable 
Evidence  !  of  courtly  aristocracy— so  in  the  easy  sway  and) 
ciean-iimned  elegance  .  of  its  proportions  lies  the  preference 
for/i  this /splendid  car.  X  ;  \         ,7  ,  \\ 

l<i  ^7//      •  n^r.  •    .-n  )  \  ■  'Is  \  \ 

\And-p underlying  "  ,alKthe  beauty  and  sumptuoUsness  of  its> 
Appointments  is.  the  sterling  character  of  its  engineering) 
Integrity.  ,       1/  ^  •(  ~}S  .  • 

La (  f    /  '\\  '•  r^    l  - 

For  instance,  the  "T-head"  motor ;  the  engine  that  tells  the/ 
story  of  a  good  car;  such  features  as  the  extra  large  trans- 
mis'sio^n  and  differential — full  floating  rear  axle  in  one-piece 
cr,ucibje 'housing;  and  our  new  Electric  Cranker  that  spins 
'<ypur  •  engine  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Electrically  lighted; 
throughout.  jfr  ^flKjr^Yll 

This  type,  the  Moon  48  Touring  Car,  equipment  complete, 
$1,985.00.^  Model  39,  $1,650.00.  /      )  |Uk 


oori  Motor  Gar  Co     ,  St  Louis  USA 


IO  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE  on 
approval,  freight  prepaid, 

to  any  place  in  the  U.  S. 
without  a  cent  deposit  in 
advance,  and  allow  10  day*' 
free  trial  from  the  day  you 

receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you  in  every  way  and  is  not  all 
or  more  than  we  claim  for  it 
and  a  better  bicycle  than  you 
can  get  anywhere  else  regard- 
less of  price,  or  if  for  any  rea- 
son whatever  you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  it,  ship  it  back  to  ub  at 
our  expense  for  freiyht  and  you 
will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ™J  BZlet!!£~- 

lrom  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you  $10 
to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade 
models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  ped- 
als, etc  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  order  bicycles; 
also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  *  r  anHxMbH  '.'.ample 
1913  "HANGER"  Bicycle  lurnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  prop- 
ositions and  special  offer  we  give  on  the  first  1913  Bample 
(foing  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
DO  NOT  BUT  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  yoo  receive  our  catalogue  and  learn  our  low 
prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle  DealerB,  you  can  sell  our 
bicycle  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices. 
Orders  tilled  the  day  received.  Second-Hand  Bicycles— 
A  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
will  be  closed  out  at  once  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive 
bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRES.  COASTER -BRAKE  E^^JS™'  ^ 

r.i>aii-  and  evervthim:  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual 
prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large 
Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund 
of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs 
a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  H-54,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from   men  who 
make  big  incomes  at  this 
easy  and  pleasant  work. 
ASK  FOR  PROOF 
What  they 
have  done 
you  can  do 
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"Will  you  allow  Paddy  to  repeat  his 
defense?"  he  asked. 

The  sergeant  nodded.  "Speak  up, 
man,  an'  tell  your  grand  tale." 

Paddy  laughed  softly,  as  one  some- 
times does  with  a  happy  memory. 
"Aye,  it  was  grand,  just.  Mind  ye,  it 
is  the  truth;  I  cannot  be  tellin'  how  the 
gold  was  taken  from  the  Marquis,  but 
it  was  not  the  same  that  lay  furninst 
the  bowl  in  my  own  wee  cabin  yesther- 
morn.  I  found  the  bits  when  I  woke 
up;  an'  then  an'  there  I  knew  'twas  the 
faeries  had  left  it  against  the  hard 
times.  'Look,  Paddy,'  says  I,  '  'twill  keep 
the  roof  above  Teig's  head  an'  feed  his 
childher  while  he's  laid  by  wi'  the 
splints  on  his  legs.  An'  'twill  keep  Bar- 
ney out  of  the  workhouse,  an'  Johnnie 
from  goin'  over  the  seas;  aye,  an'  fill 
every  empty  chest  in  Carn-na  ween.' 
Sure,  wasn't  I  tellin'  ye,  sir,  that  there 
was  them  would  lift  the  trouble  when 
it  came?" 

The  sergeant  grunted  angrily.  "What's 
the  use  o'  botherin'  more  wi'  the  man? 
He  be's  half  witted  an'  lyin'  into  the 
bargain."  Then  to  the  Marquis :  "I'll 
fetch  him  along  to  Donegal  to-morrow, 
your  Honor;  ye  can  appear  against  him 
there." 

THE  Marquis  and  his  agent  rose  to  go. 
The  crowd  outside  had  pushed  past 
the  officer,  and  now  stood  huddled  about 
the  door.  Bridget  was  sobbing  in  a 
corner;  and  Paddy,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
waited  patiently  with  eyes  upon  the 
Lonely  Man.  Gradually  the  eyes  of  the 
others  followed  Paddy's,  as  though,  by 
mutual  consent,  they  expected  the 
stranger  to  say  the  final  word.  There 
was  a  long  silence. 

"This  man  is  telling  you  the  truth. 
I  know  he  did  not  take  the  money,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"Ye  can't  prove  it,"  broke  in  the 
constable,  "an'  it's  proof  we're  afther. 
An'  what's  more — ye've  got  to  tell  sen- 
sibly how  he  come  by  the  gold  he  had 
on  him." 

The  stranger's  mind  groped  for  some 
defense.  It  was  simple  enough  to  tell 
the  truth ;  it  would  clear  Paddy  and  the 
whole  affair  would  end  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  laugh  at  their  expense. 
But  that  would  fix  the  theft  on  some 
one  else — one  of  those  poor  lads,  per- 
haps, who  had  been  made  desperate  by 
the  cry  of  hungry  mouths.  Moreover, 
the  truth  would  rob  Paddy  of  some- 
thing no  living  hand  could  give  back  to 
him — his  dreams.  The  loss  of  them 
would  bring  a  great  loneliness  to 
Paddy;  and  he,  the  Lonely  Man,  knew 
how  heavy  the  burden  of  loneliness 
could  be.  Yes,  Paddy  must  keep  his 
dreams,  but  how?  There  was  one  way 
— it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  way — he 
would  take  it;  and  explain  afterward, 
when  he  was  sure  no  word  of  it  could 
reach  Carn-na-ween.  He  put  an  arm 
lovingly  about  Paddy's  shoulders. 

"Paddy  is  right,"  he  said  solemnly; 
"the  faeries  put  the  gold  on  his  table, 
I  know  it.  As  for  the  Marquis's  money, 
I  took  it !" 

THE  Lonely  Man  slept  in  the  barracks 
that  night,  closely  guarded  by  the 
constable.  Before  he  slept  the  Marquis 
and  Patrick  Baron  saw  him  alone,  and 
many  things  were  explained  and  ar- 
ranged between  them.  One  thing  was 
of  paramount  importance;  the  quarries 
changed  hands;  and  Patrick  Baron  was 
authorized  to  reopen  them  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  withholding,  however,  the 
name  of  the  new  owner.    Is  it  small 
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wonder  that  the  Marquis  wrote  him 
down  as  a  fool  that  night? 

Paddy  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
stool  close  to  the  cot,  his  shoes  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  when  the  Lonely  Man 
opened  his  eyes. 

He  put  a  warning  finger  to  his  lips; 
"Whist,  man,  we'll  not  be  waking  the 
constable;  he's  asleep  furninst  the  door, 
I  had  to  be  walkin'  over  him  to  get  to 
ye.  Look  ye!" 

Paddy  reached  down  into  the  depths  of 
his  ragged  coat  and  brought  out  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  pieces.  "Ye  count  them," 
and  he  put  twenty  sovereigns  into  the 
hand  of  the  Lonely  Man. 

The  man  was  greatly  perplexed,  but 
Paddy  chuckled  reassuringly. 

"Sure,  I  knew  ye  weren't  afther 
takin'  the  Marquis'  gold;  an'  this  morn- 
in'  the  faeries  brought  it  back,  an'  left 
it  for  ye  safe,  furninst  their  wee  bowl. 
It  were  a  thrick  o'  theirs,  I'm  thinkin', 
to  put  shame  on  the  Marquis  for  closin' 
the  quarries.  Ye  are  to  give  the  bits 
to  the  judge  in  Donegal,  an'  tell  him 
this:  Paddy  said  ye  were  to  go  free." 
The  laugh  died  away.  "Maybe  ye'll  not 
be  comin'  back  to  Carn-na-ween — 
aftherward  ?" 

Reluctantly  the  stranger  shook  his 
head:  "Not  now.  It  is  'good-by'  for  a 
while,  Paddy !" 

"Good-by.  I'll  be  thinkin'  long  for 
ye,  aye,  mortial  long.  It's  like  losin'  one 
■ — o' — the  childher." 

He  held  out  a  shaking  hand;  his 
lips  trembled,  and  tears  gathered  fast 
in  his  eyes.  He  started  for  the  door — 
his  shoes  in  his  hand ;  but  on  the  thresh- 
old he  turned  back.  Coming  close  to 
the  cot  again,  he  laid  a  coaxing  hand 
on  the  other's  arm;  while  he  pointed 
to  the  patch  of  blue  that  showed  be- 
tween the  grating  of  the  window. 

"Ye'll  not  forget  the  prayer?  Ye'll 
be  fetchin'  it — yondther — for  them — 
when  ye  go?" 

And  the  Lonely  Man  promised. 

THEY  carried  him  away  that  day  to 
Donegal.  Because  of  the  Marquis's 
intervention,  he  was  allowed  to  ride  un- 
manacled,  and  like  a  gentleman.  As 
they  neared  the  crossroads,  a  pink 
bundle  unrolled  itself  from  the  shadow 
of  the  Lazy  Bush.  It  was  Bridget-of- 
the-Many-Curls,  and  she  hailed  the  con- 
stable familiarly. 

"Yondther's  a  friend  o'  mine.  Will 
ye  let  him  down  for  a  bit — there's  some- 
thing I  have  to  be  tellin'  him?" 

The  constable  consenting,  the  Lonely 
Man  joined  Bridget  on  the  road.  She 
held  him  back  that  the  car  might  pass 
on,  out  of  earshot;  when  she  spoke,  her 
eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

"They'll  not  take  ye  to  prison— tell 
me  that  quick?" 
"No." 

There  was  joy,  pain,  and  holy  wor- 
ship in  her  face  when  she  raised  it  to 
his. 

"God  be  praised!  Paddy  brought  ye 
the  gold  this  mo  rain'?  Aye,  I  knew  he 
would.  I  put  it  there  last  night— be- 
side the  faeries'  bowl." 

She  stopped.  Turning  abruptly,  she 
faced  the  Lonely  Man.  Her  eyes  held 
Ms;  she  was  trying  to  read  what  had 
been  written  there,  deep  in  his  heart. 
Her  eyes  fell;  swiftly  she  lifted  his 
hand,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  great  lady,  she  pressed 
it  to  her  lips. 

"The  Blessed  Mother  keep  ye— al- 
ways. Ye'll  never  be  tellin'?  Ye'll  not 
be  blamin'  him?  It  was  Johnnie— that 
— took  it." 
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( Continued 

a  ladder  leading  through  darkness  to  the 
world.  Soft  voices  and  laughter  came 
from  below  where  Agnes  flirted  with 
Charlie  Tate.  And  Louise  recalled  just 
how  Dan  turned  his  head  to  look  at  her 
when  he  said :  "Louie,  do  you  know  what 
all  those  little  freckles  of  yours  are  like? 
Star  dust!"  She  had  treasured  the 
words  in  memory,  yet  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  so  sweet. 

Once,  another  evening,  he  had  told  her 
she  was  an  inspiration,  she  kept  his  am- 
bition alive.  That,  one  would  think,  was 
a  thing  worth  remembering. 

But  now  the  days  when  he  needed  her 
seemed  far  away  in  the  past.  As  she 
looked  back  toward  the  observatory  sbe 
felt  wounded,  angry  almost.  It  did  not 
seem  right  he  should  care  for  a  girl 


from  page  19) 

who  did  not  even  know  how  to  read  his 
book.  . 

They  turned  to  the  west.  The  wind 
was  cool  and  strong.  Dead  tumbleweed 
raced  along  the  prairie,  which  lay  silent 
and  colorless  to  the  south.  Now  and 
then  they  flew  by  a  ranch  house,  hearing 
far  behind  them  the  belated  challenge  of 
a  bulldog. 

"I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  about  your  suc- 
cess!" There  was  a  thrill  in  her  voice; 
and  it  did  her  good  to  say  this— for  the 
time,  she  thought  she  would  not  grieve 
or  care  about  herself  if  only  he  might 
succeed. 

He  laughed  tenderly  in  response.  "You 
are  all  alike— you  women.  I've  never 
forgotten  a  little  thing  about  my  first 
school-teacher.  I  was  just  starting  in  at 
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district  school,  and  she  undertook  teach- 
ing me  to  write.  She  put  her  hand  on 
tlie  pen  and  steered  me  along,  you  know; 
but  when  we  got  through  she  was  tre- 
mendously proud  of  me.  I  wondered 
about  it  then  ;  but  now  I  know  you're  all 
alike  that  way." 

Louise  was  silent,  smiling.  "I  am 
good  now,  I  have  given  up,"  she 
thought.  The  machine  slowed  down 
passing  through  a  village.  A  girl  was 
on  a  porch  with  her  lover. 

"I  was  thinking  of  last  night,"  Dan 
said,  abruptly. 

Louise,  too,  had  remembered  the 
moment  when  with  her  head  bent  back 
against  the  sill  she  looked  up  into  his 
face.  In  a  confused  way  she  felt  that 
he  had  wronged  her,  and  she  realized 
how  defenseless  she  was.  for  though  he 
had  hurt  her.  she  could  not  strike  him 
again;  she  could  never  hurt  him. 

IT  was  not  that  she  felt  willing  to 
love  him  in  this  abject,  woman  way. 
She  flinched  when  his  hand  touched 
her,  and  turned  her  face  away  from 
him  toward  the  night. 

He  went  on :  "I  was  thinking  of 
Agnes.  After  I  left  you  I  went  home, 
and  she  was  still  up,  sewing,  in  the 
study.  At  first,  I  was  so  quiet,  she 
didn't  hear  me.  Nobody  else  was  awake." 
He  paused  as  the  machine  lurched  in 
the  road. 

Shutting  her  eyes  a  moment  on  the 
white  road  that  stretched  before  tier  m 
the  moonlight.  Louise  could  see,  in- 
stead, Dan's  shabby  study;  and  Agnes 
seated  in  his  chair,  her  white  neck  bent, 
her  pretty  fingers,  themselves  a  little 
like  lace,  sewing  imitation  Valenciennes 
on  one  of  her  wedding  garments.  Then, 
in  the  sharp  little  vision  her  imagina- 
tion gave  her,  she  saw  Dan  also  with 
his  arms  about  Agnes,  and  his  cheek 
tt gainst  hers. 

"Dan,"  she  said,  "I  don't  mean  to  in- 
terrupt, but  shall  we  make  the  train?" 

He  leaped  down  to  examine  the  ma- 
chine. She  heard  him  mutter:  "No 
wrench!  Stupid!" — and  then  a  long 
while  passed.  It  was  a  quiet  place.  At 
some  distance  a  light  burned  in  a  ranch 
house;  nearer  a  cow  was  moaning  for 
her  calf.  The  dull,  brute  sorrow  bur- 
dened the  night. 

He  started  the  motor  and  leaped  in. 

"I'll  be  going  away  soon,  Louie — for- 
ever, you  know." 

All  at  once  she  saw  what  it  would  be 
to  want  him.  Always  she  had  had  him 
for  her  friend.  If  she  went  on  the 
street  she  might  see  him,  when  she  was 
away  from  him  any  mail  might  bring 
a  letter.  And  always  when  the  post- 
man came,  while  he  was  still  a  long  way 
off  she  knew  by  the  shape  of  the  en- 
velope he  carried. 

Now,  she  was  not  to  write  to  him  any 
more — she  was  never  to  see  him  again. 

His  arm  went  about  her  so  suddenly 
that  she  fell  back  against  his  breast. 
The  papers  in  his  pocket  and  a  short 
pipe  he  carried  slid  out  over  her  shoul- 
der into  her  lap  as  he  held  her  to  him. 
The  machine  made  a  dash  across  the 
road  and  stopped  quivering.  He  had 
saved  her  from  falling  over  the  wheel. 

"Come.  Louie."  From  the  ground  he 
held  out  his  arms  to  her.  "There  is 
surely  a  wrench  at  that  ranch,  and  I 
can  use  the  telephone.    Hurry !" 

But  the  house  was  farther  than  it 
had  looked  to  be.  Two  dogs  rushed 
out,  and  Dan  consumed  some  minutes 
in  beating  them  back  before  a  man  and 
woman  appeared  from  within. 

THERE  was  a  wrench,  and  Dan  might 
use  the  phone. 
"We've  got  to  make  the  train  at  the 
Crossing,  you  know,"  Louise  explained 
to  the  woman. 

"Anybody  sick?"  The  stranger  looked 
into  the  flushed,  tremulous  face. 

"Nil.  It's  just  that  I  must  get  that 
train."  Leaning  on  the  porch  rail, 
Louise  heard  the  ring  when  Dan's  long- 
distance call  was  answered.  She  looked 
across  the  prairie  toward  the  Crossing. 

"There's  your  husband,  now."  the 
woman  said.  And  Louise  wanted  to 
answer.  "He  isn't  my  husband,"  but  her 
throat  was  so  dry  that  no  words  would 
come. 

"Well.  Louie,  we'll  miss  our  train. 
I'm  sorry." 

"But  Dan,  I  really  must  get  on  to 
Wheatland  to-night !" 

"To  the  city,  you  mean.  I  fear  you 
can't."  They  went  out  together  toward 
where  their  dead  motor  was  waiting  in 
the  starlight.  "The  worst  of  it  is,  dear, 
it  would  do  you  no  good  to  go.  I've 
just  talked  with  your  lawyer  over  the 
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Made  in  Japan,  and  imported  direct  by  us.  Lacquer 
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operating  the  NEW  model  COMBINtTIOS 
'CAHERA.  It  takes  and  instantly  develops 
eleven  entirely  different  styles  of 
pictures. incl  inline  two  sizes  and 
four  styles  PAPER  POTT  CARDS, 
six  styles  of  Tintype  Pictures, 
and  Brooch  Pictures.  Requires 
no  experience  whatever.  Every- 
body wants  pictures.  Always  a 
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members  of  the  fac  ulties  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylva- 
Ilia,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Illinois,  Chicago,  MichlgM 
and  other  leading  universities.  The  American  School 
is  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  In  the  world 
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for  special  College  Preparatory  Booklet. 
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THERMOS 
A  Travel  Companion 


When  traveling,  motoring,  boating, 
fishing,  hunting,  camping  and  picnick 
ing — for  all  outings  and  pleasure  or 
business  trips,  THERMOS   is  indis 

■  -  vble. 

It  assures  pure  beverages,  steaming  hot 
or  icy  cold,  wherever  you  may  be. 

IN  THE  HOME 

THERMOS  is  the  best  means  of  keeping 
drinking  water  cold  and  clean  for  use 
day  or  night. 

It  gives  the  sick  and  aged  comforts  to  be 
had  in  no  other  way  and  saves  needless 
work  for  the  ones  in  charge. 
In  the  nursery,  THERMOS  saves  work, 
worry  and  .even  .life  by  keeping  infants' 
milk  cold,  clean,  germ  and  fly  proof.  ,.'  - 

THERMOS  Bottles  $1  up 
THERMOS  Carafes  $5 
On  Sale  at  Best  Stores 

II  theuwd -THERMOS  "is  not  stamped 
on  the  base  it's  a  counterfeit. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

New  7. Acre  Plant  Just  Completed 
Thermo*  on  the  Thames,  Norwich,  Conn.  ; 
New  York     San  Francisco  Toronto 


New  Mexico 

Military  Institute 


<*<ve  your  son  the  opportunity  10  develop  the  west- 
ern npirit  of  self  reliance.  Send  him  to  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Iustitnte,  in  the  beautiful  Pecos 
Valley,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  a(r  pure. 
Record  of  physical  development  shows  marvelous 
results.  Completely  eqnipp.d  barracks.  11  lar^e 
buildings.  Rated  "  Distinguished  Institution" 
by  U.  S.  GotI.  Owned  and  endowed  by  State. 
Academic  and  Elective  Courses.  Diploma  ad- 
mits to  all  colleges.    All  athletics.  Catalogue. 

Col.JamesW.Willson,Supt.,BoxK,Roswe]l,N€wlVIexifo/ 
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f.ECTRICITY  in  One  Year 

A  thorough,  scientific  course.  Every 
detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
installation  and  testing.  20  years' 
reputation.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.    Opens  Sept.  24th. 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

70  Takoma  Ave  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

al  School  for  Real  Bovs. 
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Hth  boy*.     Healthftily  located.     14  miles  from  Chicago. 
i  PABK,  Illinois,  Box  11. 

AEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

ington.  D.  C.  A  home  school,  preparatory  and  Hiiish- 
>r  young  ladles.  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  unci 
■■tic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven  acres  for  outdoor 
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kltwlmu  water.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker  Prins. 

HAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

URhwork,  Home  surroundings,  Ideal  location.  Academic, 
erelal,  Music,  Art,  Manual  Training  Courses.  Board,  Room 
iutin  Only  $175  Per  Year.    Large  endowment  makes  tins 
tddrets   E.  W.  Hamlin,  Prin.,  Austinburg,  Ohio. 

'1D0LPH- MACON  ACADEMY  For  Boys 

"Mich  of  the  Randolph  Macon  System.    In  the  Valley  of 
am.    Equipment  cost  (100,000.    Large  gifts  make  rates 
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m  and  Athletics.    22.1  Session  opens  Sept.  16th.  Address 
L.  MELTON.  A.M.  Prin..  Box  400.  Front  Royal. Va. 

Deflnuee, O.  High  grade. 
Co-educational.  A  select 
student  body:  strong  faculty.  New  buildings  thor- 
oughly equipped.  Collegiate,  Domestic  Science,  Aca- 
demic, Teachers',  Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
'hyilcal  Training  Departments.  tl&O  for  hoard  and 
'  '"  'i  '   '  P.  W  McREYNOLDS,  Prest. 
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overs  tuition,  board  ami  furnished  room  for  48  weeks, 
e^ratory  courses  at  same  rate.    No  entrance  examination. 
12  SO.  DARLING  STREET.  ANGOLA  INDIANA 

iry  Baldwin  Seminary 

YOUNG  LADIES  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 
feghu  Sept.  lllh.  1913.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallev 
rinia.  1  nsurpawed  climate.  Modern  equipments.  Student's 
I  Slates.    Terms  Mode. ale.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR.  Principal. 
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wire,  and  he  says  all  the  funds  in  Jes- 
snp's  hands  have  been  wasted — the  man 
admits  everything.  It's  to  be  hoped  he 
hadn't  much  of  yours." 

Louise  swallowed  hastily,  her  throat 
still  very  dry.  Four  thousand  was  not 
so  great  a  sum  to  her  as  to  many  peo- 
ple, but  to-night  perhaps  she  would  not 
have  grieved  for  forty  thousand.  Turn- 
ing suddenly  he  saw  the  look  on  her 
face. 

"Louise,  I  do  believe  you've  lost  all 
you  had!  I  didn't  dream  it  meant  so 
much  to  you." 

She  tried  to  answer  and  could  not. 
At  last  she  said,  huskily  :  "Dan,  please 
take  me  to  the  Crossing  and  let  me  try 
to  get  a  train." 

"Why,  dear,  it's  no  use  for  you  to  go 
at  all." 

SHE  stood  watching  while  he  used 
his  borrowed  wrench.  "Then,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  go  back  home,"  she  said 
slowly.  At  last  she  could  decide  what 
to  do.  .She  would  throw  herself  on  his 
honor.  "Dan,"  she  would  say,  "I  wrote 
you  a  letter  last  night  that  I  don't 
want  you  to  have.  Won't  you  promise 
to  return  it  to  me  unopened'.'"  Then  he 
might  guess,  but  he  would  never  know. 
"Dan,"  she  began  aloud — 
"Wait  a  minute,  Louise,  please.  I'd 
like  to  finish  what  I  began  to  say 
a  while  ago,  when  we  broke  down.  It 
began  with  Agnes.  I  went  into  the 
study  last  night  and  she  was  there. 
Something  has  been  troubling  me  for  a 
good  many  years.  And  when  I  saw  her 
I  said  to  myself:  'Why,  Agnes  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  me  a  light  on  this  mat- 
ter.' She  knows  how  a  girl  would  feel, 
at.  least." 

Louise  drew  a  quick  breath. 
"Maybe  you  don't  realize  it,  Louie ; 
but  when  a  man's  poor — devilish  poor — 
he  hates  like — like  sin,  I  guess — to  ask 
a  girl  that  has  money  to  marry  him. 
And  that  has  been  my  fix,  you  know, 
ever  since  I  grew  up." 

"Money !"  As  Louise  pronounced  the 
word,  she  felt  bewildered  about  Agnes. 
She  felt  bewildered  with  herself  at  her 
mistake. 

She  did  not  understand :  when  a 
woman  has  let  love  seem  to  begin  with 
her,  she  has  no  peace  in  it  at  all,  but 
must  be  always  wondering,  imagining, 
and  envying  in  absurd,  unlovely  ways. 
No  one  knows  why  the  woman  is  made 
so.  perhaps  the  man  must  begin  be 
cause  love  is  so  much  more  to  her,  and 
God  meant  her  to  be  very  sure  before 
she  gave. 

He  went  on,  she  did  not  help  him : 
"Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  I've  wished 
you'd  lose  your  money.  And  now  you've 
had  the  misfortune,  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
robbed  you." 

She  did  not  want  then  to  explain 
about  her  loss,  only  to  hear.  "Go  on, 
Dan."  she  said. 

"I'd  have  asked  you  anyhow  if  I 
hadn't  needed  your  money  to  make  you 
any  sort  of  home.  Till  last  night  I'd 
been  hoping  to  get  this  appointment, 
but  I  bad  begun  to  think  I  wasn't  to 
have  it.  When  I  s.tw  Agnes  I  thought 
I'd  tell  her  the  whole  story  how  I'd 
meant,  if  I  was  appointed,  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me;  how  I'd  loved  you.  al- 
ways, and  hoped  you  cared  a  little  for 
me.  Then  I'd  say:  'Now,  Agnes,  what 
shall  I  do?'  " 

"But  I  didn't  tell  her  after  all,  for 
just  then  the  bell  rang  and  I  had  my 
appointment.  I  didn't  think  of  the 
work  or  the  honor,  only  that  now  I  could 
tell  you  how  I'd  always  loved  you." 

He  took  her  hands  in  his.  His  face, 
white  and  sharp  as  it  had  been  the 
night  before,  bent  close  above  hers. 
"But  I  see  that  I  was  wrong.  I  can't 
tell  you,  at  all.  Still  if  I  had  years 
and  years  to  tell  it  in — " 

She  lifted  her  face,  the  eyes  quite 
net,  to  his. 

THEY  sat  together,  at  last,  in  their 
motor,  their  faces  turned  toward 
home.  "You  must  have  known,  always.  I 
loved  you,"  he  told  her.  "There  was  a 
time  when  you  did  not  care  at  all  for  me." 

She  remembered.  "Why.  yes — long 
ago,"  she  admitted;  and  was  glad  of 
this  without  knowing  why. 

"I  used  to  say  to  myself  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  try  to  make  you  love  me.  I 
knew  I  ought  to  let  you  alone.  But.  if 
I  saw  you  with  another  man.  I  had  to 
fight  for  you.  until  by  and  by  I  began 
to  believe  you  cared." 

"Why,  that  is  true !"  Louise  cried  out. 
And  her  joy  was  because,  womanlike, 
she  craved  a  love  that  began  with  her 
lover. 
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ts  Your  Coal  Bill  Ml 


THE  UNDERFEED  way  of  coal  burning  insures  a 
dollar  s  worth  of  heat  for  every  dollar  spent  for  coal. 
In  all  ordinary  heaters  x/2  to  ^  of  every  dollar  thus  spent 
goes  up  the  chimney,  absolutely  wasted  in  smoke  and  gases. 
In  the  Underfeed,  these  valuable  heat  units  must  pass  through  the  flames,  are 
consumed  and  make  more  heat.  Send  for  FREE  booklet,  which  clearly 
proves  how  an  Underfeed — Warm  Air  Furnace  or  Steam  or  Hot  Water 
Boiler  soon  pays  for  itself  and  then  keeps  on  saving  for  you  for  a  lifetime. 

THE 
PECK 


No  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
your  coal  bill  was  last  winter,  put  in 
an  Underfeed  and  cut  your  heat  ex- 
pense in  two,  or  even  three.  The 
Underfeed  is  an  every-winter  paying 
investment,  because  it  provides  clean, 
even,  health-promoting  heat  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  heater  ever  built. 

Here's  How:  Cheaper  grades 
of  hard  or  soft  coal,  slack,  pea  and 
buckwheat  sizes,  which  would 
smother  fire  in  other  heaters,  in  the 
Underfeed  yield  more  heat  than 
expensive  grades  in  other  heaters. 

This  is  Why:  Coal  is  fed  from 
below.  Fire  is  always  on  top,  in  direct 
contact  with  all  radiating  surfaces. 
Combustion  is  perfect.  Fire  is  never 
blanketed  under  fresh  coal.  The  old 
topfeed  way  chills  the  heater  and 
causes  uneven  temperature  in  the 
house.  No  smoke,  no  gases,  no 
clinkers  and  few  ashes,  easily  re- 
moved by  shaking  the  grate  bar. 
Because  all   smoke  is  consumed, 


FURNACES 
BOILERS 

there  is  no  soot  in  an  underfeed  and 
the  fire-glow  is  always  upon  clean 
surfaces.  In  other  heaters,  soot- 
coated  surfaces  retard  heat. 
Underfeed  heaters  require  less 
attention  —  only  twice  a  day  in 
coldest  weather. 

Here  Are  Two  Examples 

MERTON  R.  WOOD,  First  State 
Bank,  Kermit,  N.  Dak.,  writes:  "I  kept 
my  seven-room  house — most  exposed 
location — at  temperature  of  70  all  the 
time  and  my  Underfeed  furnace 
burned  about  half  the  coal  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  my  neighbors  did." 

CHARLES  B.  WING,  Corning,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "With  my  Underfeed  Boiler 
we  burned  pea  coal,  saving  $1  per  ton 
and  20%  in  quantity.  Your  heating 
principle  is  perfection." 

Write  for  FREE  Book,  fac-simile  testimonials  and  how 
to  obtain  free  heating  plans  and  estimate  of  cost. 

The  Peck  -  Williamson  Co. 

328  West   Fifth   Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

r  UNDERFEED  ^^=:::. 

[Indicate  by  X.  Book  you  desire] 

Name  

Address  M 

Name  of  my  dealer  • 


You  Owe  It  To  Your 

to  consider  well  his  summer  vacation. 
An  idle,  aimless  summer  may  do 
m  uch  to  spoil  him.  The 

Summer 
Schools 

offer  the  most  delightful  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  summer 
vacation  ever  devised  for  boys. 
Three  different  schools  — the 
Naval,  the   Cavalry  and  the 
Woodcraft.   Dan  Beard  is  in 
charge  ofthe  Woodcraft 
School,  which  is  for  boys  as 
young  as  twelve.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  eitherschool  on 
request.  Indicate  which 
you  desire. 

THE  COMMANDANT 
Culver  Summer  Schools 
a  Culver.  Indiana 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


-yoUNG  men  and  women,  here  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to 
study  dentistry  at  an  extremely  moder- 
ate cost  for  tuition  and  living  expenses. 
The  course  is  three  years.  The  facul- 
ty able  and  experienced.  Clinical  fa- 
cilities unexcelled.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. Addtess 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

135  E.  Ohio  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Tctiiih  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


Detroit  College  of  Law 

Established  1891.  Prepares  for  the  Bar  in  all 
States.  Two  distinct  Schools  Day  and  Evening 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  LL.  B 
Students  may  witness  20  courts  in  daily  session 
Law  Library  19,000  Vols.  Catalog  mailed  free.  Self 
supporting  students  should  write  for  pamphlet  de 
scribing  our  efficient  Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 

91  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


BRENAU 


GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 
Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 


In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New 

An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as 
well  as  social  advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women. 
Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund  for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  free  to 
prospective  students.  Address:  BRENAU,  Box  F,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


Military  Institute 

Location    A  picuuesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
the  great  att  and  music  center. 
Organization    Academic,  military  and  physical 
training  departments.    Lower  school  for  boys 
of  8  to  14  years. 

Advantages  -  Only  recommended  boys  taken. 
Certificates  admit  to  colleges.  Write  for  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Commandant,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


LEARN    TO  BE 


dm 


A  WATCHMAKER 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Horologies)  Department 

Peoria,  Illinois 

ffonn'ly  Parsons  Horological  lust. 

Largest  ami  Itest  Match  School 
in  America 

We  teach  Watch  Work,  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 


Board 

us  nem  school  at  moderate  i 
I  tor  Catalog  of  lutonna 


Peddie  Institute 

Higfatstown,  N.  J.,  9  miles  from  Princeton 

An  endowed  school  ior  250  boys,  offering  thorough 
preparation  for  all  colleges  and  for  business.  Mod- 
ern buildings.  60-acie  Campus,  Gymnasium, 
Swimming  I'ool  and  Athletic  Field.  Musical  Clubs 
and  instruction.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14 
years.  Rates  f400  to  $500.  48th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 24th.    For  catalog  address 

R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  M.,  Box  5M. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNair,  President 
Located  in  the  Lake  Superior  District.  Mines 
and   mills  accessible  (or  College  work.  For 
Year  Book  and   Booklet  of  Views  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary. 

HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 
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Thousands  have  sent 
for  this  book-Will 
you  send 
for  it  ? 


HANG  it  on  a  nail  in  the 
kitchen  and  use  it  as  a 
guide  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  your  family. 

It  lists  all  classes  of  foods 
you  use  in  your  home. 

The  National  Pure  Food 
Law  has  no  teeth.  It  forbids 
adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing, but  when  it  is  disobeyed 
the  punishment  is  so  pitifully 
inadequate  that  the  worst  of- 


fenders usually  plead  guilty, 
pay  their  fines,  and  do  it  again. 

The  Westfield  Book  of 
Pure  Foods  is  a  weapon  with 
which  to  defend  yourself 
against  the  cleverest  and  most 
unscrupulous  food  fakir.  Al- 
though all  pure  foods  are  not 
listed,  you  are  almost  certain 
to  find  at  least  one  of  the  ap- 
proved brands  of  every  class  of 
food  you  could  possibly  want. 


Send  for  this  Book  NOW,  that  you  may  be  sure 

your  food  is  pure. 
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I"HE      NATIONAL  WfcfcK.LT 

Makes  Things  Hum 
3n  Washday! 

This  is  the  1900  Motor  Washer 
hat  is  revolutionizing  washday. 
It  runs  by  motor  power  at  a  cost  of  2 
:ents  a  week.    Does  the  washing 
ind  wringing  so  swiftly  and  well 
hat  housewives  can  scarcely  be 
ieve  their  eyes  when  they  see  " 
:leanclothesout  on  the  line 
iours  ahead  of  the  old  way!  It 
vashes  a  tubful  of  dirti- 
:st  clothes  in  Six  Minutes — 
ir  even  less!    Wrings  the 
:lothes  with  equal  rapidity 
nd  better  than  byhand!  It's 
nore  like  play  than  work 
d  use  this  wonderful  washer. 

1900  MOTOR 
WASHER 

Sent  on  Free  Trial !  *  In  foreign  countries. 
No  trouble  to  keep  servants  when  you  have  this  Motor 
Vasher.  They  delight  to  use  it.  It  is  the  finest  washing 
nachine  in  the  world.  The  trial  will  prove  its  supremacy. 
Ve  gladly  send  the  complete  outfit,  including  Wringer— at 
iur expense — to  any  responsible  party  for  four  weeks*  sever- 
st  test  in  the  laundry.  Try  it  on  heavy  blankets,  rugs, 
ainty  laces— everything !  Study  its  design  and  construc- 
ion;  unlike  any  other  washer.  We  take  it  back  at  our 
xpense  if  you  decide  you  can  do  without  it.  Terms,  cash 
•r  small  monthly  payments. 

Electric  or  Water  Power— Take  Your  Choice 

If  your  house  is  wired  lor  electricity,  you  can  use  the  Electric 
[otor  Washer,  which  attaches  instantly  to  an  ordinary  electric 
ight  fixture.  If  you  have  running  water,  of  sufficient  power,  you 
u.  use  the  Water  Motor  Washer.  Each  style  does  perfect  work. 
Write  for  Fascinating  FREE  Books 

Bead  the  amazing  story  of  the  1900  Motor  Washer.  Then 
end  for  one  on  trial  and  see  the  wonders  it  performs.  Address 
.900  WASHER  CO.,  6075  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  live  In  Canada,  address  Canadian  laoo  Washer  Co., 
 3J?  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  


OTHERS  USE  IT 
AND  LIKE  IT 

At  first  many  would  not  believe  that 

MAPLEINE 

could  produce  such 
a  delicious  and  al- 
together different 
flavor.  But  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  CookBook 
and  a  trial  bottle, 
they  discovered 
that  Mapleine  pos- 
sessed a  flavor  that 
transforms  the 
every-day  desserts 
into  the  most  fasci- 
nating' dainties. 

Use  it  like  lemon  and 

vanilla,  as  a  flavoring 

for  puddings,  cakes, 

icings,  sauces,  candies, 

ices  and  particularly  for 

flavoring  home-made 

sugar  syrup  to  serve 

on  the  hot  cakes. 

Grocers  sell  it,  35c  fin  Canada  50c)  for 
2  oz.  bottle.    If  not,  write  Dept.  E9 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  2c  stamp  Jirr  Maphine  Ock  Boot. 


ROYAL 


OLVULES 

are  soft,  soluble  capsules  filled  with  the 
finest,  purest,  highest-priced  Olive  Oil 
in  the  world — the  Sylmar  Brand,  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Westfield  Board 
of  Health,  published  in  their  booklet  of 
Pure  Foods,  on  page  21. 

In  this  tasteless,  grape-like  form  pure 
olive  oil  "nature's  best  food"  slips  down 
the  throat,  carrying  into  the  system  all 
the  goodness  of  the  selected  olive. 

Box  of  120  by  mail  $1 
Box  of  24  by  mail  25c. 

THOMAS  MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
951  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Baby's  Comfort 

for  15  Cents  is  secured  by 

the  one  soap  that  never  fails  to 
help  the  most  delicate  skin — and 
never  harms  nor  irritates.  It  is 
both  safe  and  economical  to  use 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.    Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.   Cool  breezes  always. 
iend  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."    It's  free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
Room  895,  South  Station,  Boston. 
EW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.  R. 


The  Business  of  the 
Theatrical  Year 

A  View  Based  upon  What  Each 
Producing  Manager  Is  Willing  to 
Say  about  the  Affairs  of  Every 
Other  Producing  Manager 

By  BURNS  MANTLE 

IF  you  were  searching  for  some  one 
who  could  tell  you  whether  the 
theatrical  season  in  America  had 
been  a  good  season  or  a  bad  season,  i.  e., 
successful  or  unsuccessful  financially, 
you  naturally  would  go  to  the  men  who 
control  it.   You  would  ask  the  managers. 

And  you  would  learn  nothing  at  all 
about  it. 

Because  the  manager  is,  first  of  all, 
a  showman,  and  it  is  not  the  showman's 
instinct  to  tell. 

Catch  a  manager  in  the  wake  of  a 
half-dozen  failures  and  he  will  tell  you, 
if  he  suspects  he  is  talking  for  publica- 
tion, that  it  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful season  of  his  managerial  career. 
Pin  him  down  to  facts  and  he  will 
craftily  insist  that  all  his  failures  could 
be  lumped  together  and  charged  to 
profit  and  loss,  and  his  scattered  "hits" 
would  still  leave  him  with  many  thou- 
sands to  the  good. 

"A  BLOOMER'S  A  BI.OOMEB" 

YET,  if  not  to  the  managers,  where, 
then,  for  this  information? 
To  the  urbane  gentleman  whose  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  it  is  to  lean  across 
the  counter  of  a  theatre  ticket  agency 
and  insistently  urge  you  to  "take  two 
for  to-night"? 

Never !  He,  too,  deals  exclusively  in 
success  and  knows  naught  of  failure. 
We  thought  this  chap  might  be  a  de- 
pendable sort  of  barometer  of  general 
theatrical  conditions  and  sought  him 
out.  It  had  been  simply  a  great  little 
season,  if  we  would  take  it  from  him, 
as  he  repeatedly  advised  us  to  do. 

"But,  what  of  the  failures?"  we 
queried. 

"Fergit  'em,  son,  fergit  'em,"  he  ad- 
vised ;  "that's  what  we  do.  A  bloomer's  a 
bloomer,  and  you  can't  get  by  it.  When 
they're  dead  they're  dead.  Leave  'em 
lay." 

Which,  in  its  way,  is  good  advice, 
though  not  at  all  helpful  in  a  search  for 
statistics.  From  the  speculator's  stand- 
point this  deduction  is  simple  enough. 
It  is  his  business  to  deal  in  "knockouts" 
— those  superlatively  popular  hits  for 
which  he  sells  most  of  the  seats  and  for 
which  you  can  never  get  anything  at  the 
box  office  save  a  forced  smile  from  the 
treasurer  and  the  information  that  two 
in  the  twentieth  row  near  the  door  a 
week  from  Thursday  is  the  best  he 
can  do  for  you.  The  "bloomer"  is  the 
failure  that  lasts  a  week  or  a  month, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  backer's 
bank  roll. 

There  is  a  way.  however,  in  which  fairly 
reliable  information  regarding  the  "show 
business"  may  be  secured  (and  this  is 
a  secret ! )  :  You  first  catch  your  manager, 
then  ingratiate  yourself  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  then  talk  to  him,  not  of  his 
own  affairs,  which  are  always  flourish- 
ing or  about  to  flourish,  but  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  Other  Fellow.  This 
information  is,  of  course,  confidential, 
and  confidences  may  not  be  betrayed  to 
the  extent  of  mentioning  names,  dates, 
and  other  details,  but  the  facts  are  none 
the  less  interesting. 

a  million's  worth  of  failures 

THEREFORE,  while  you  may  gather 
from  the  statements  of  the  leading 
producing  managers  of  America  that  the 
season  of  1912-18  has  been  a  most  un- 
usually successful  period  for  the  thea- 
tres, the  observant  and  unprejudiced 
gentleman  screened  by  the  branches  of  a 
friendly  tree  may  well  be  forgiven  if  he 
sees  it  differently. 

For  instance,  of  the  120  productions 
made  in  the  regular  producing  theatres 
of  New  York  this  season,  from  August 
15  to  March  15,  eighty-two  may  con 
servatively  be  classed  as  financial  fail- 
ures. These  failures  cost  their  pro- 
ducers, and  the  lessees  of  the  theatres 
in  which  they  were  presented,  close  to 
$1,250,000.  And  of  the  thirty-eight  plays 
catalogued  as  successes,  no  more  than 
a  dozen  may  properly  be  called  real 
hits. 

By  a  real  hit  we  refer  to  the  play  that 
can   be   depended   upon,    following  its 
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The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  or.  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmission. 
In  a  noisy  stock  exchange  where 
the  voice,  unaided,  cannot  be  under- 
stood across  the  room,  there  are 
hundreds  of  telephones  which  carry 
speech  half  way  across  the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the  spok- 
en words  into  silent  electrical 
impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter- 
connecting lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 

ARE  USEDjfe 

BY  MORE 

HOUSEKEEPERS 


NATURE,  SPEAIiS 

as  Spring  advances  and  brings  promise  of  new  life 
and  recreation.    LABLACHE  tells  women  every- 
where how  to  keep  that  fair  complexion  and  the 
velvety  smoothness  of  youth. 
It  preserves  a  fine  com- 
plexion,   restores  one 
that  has  faded  . 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan- 
perous.  Flesh, White, 
Pink  or  Cream,  50c. 
a  box  of  druppists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually,  fiend  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumers, Dept.  24 
125  Kingston  St. .Boston, Mass 


Than  Any  Other  Extracts 

in  the  United  States  for  flavoring  pur- 
poses. Pure  extract  of  fresh  ripe  fruits 
and  berries.  14  highest  American  and 
European   awards.    Endorsed  by  The 

Westfield  Book  of  Pute  Food.  Vanilla,  Lemon, 
etc.  —  10c  and  25c  —  At  gtocets.  Wtite  now  for 
booklet  of   our  choice  cooking   recipes,  free. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  264,  Richmond,  Va. 


Shorty  and  Patrick 

SHORTY  AND  PATRICK,  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma,  is  the  latest  book  by 
Stephen  French  Whitman,  the  author  of  Predestined  and  other  well- 
known  stories.  It  contains  in  all  six  short  stories;  but  not  short  stories 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  unrelated  and  disconnected  —  for  Shorty  and 
Patrick  are  in  all  of  them.  The  settings  are  in  Coney  Island  and  Hong  Kong 
and  pretty  nearly  every  place  between  where  Shorty  and  Patrick  can  find 
excitement  and  experiences  to  make  you  laugh. 

Get  it  at  your  Bookseller' s  To-day.  Price  fixed  at  $1.00 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  Publish  ers, 

COPYTHIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  big  money  as  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  pen 
IcePons  by  mail  will  develop  y( 
years  successful  work  for  newt 
z'mea  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 
of  President  WilSOO.    Let  me  fee  what  ji 
do  with  it.    Seed  it  to  me  with  60  in  Slampa  and 
I  will  seDd  you  a  test  leaaon  plate,  also  collec- 
tion of  drawings  shotting  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School  of  Illustrating 
and  Cartooning 

U3u  Scbufleld  Bids.,  Cleveland,  O. 


[Postage  12  cents  extra]. 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


pers  naltudkfdnal  fj 

p  your  talent.  Fifteen  f\ 

ewer  ape  re  and  macn-  /  r 

rou.  Copy  tbia  sketi  b  WJB 
me  ree  what  you  can 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COLLIER'S 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Music  lessons  at  home 


Music  Lessons  At  Home.    "O.  K."  — Paderewski, 

Emil  Sauer,  Damroseh,  Sousa,  and  other  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Do  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers— learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching1.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  weekly  lessons.  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers1  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  SO-page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  for 
it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  You  owe  it  to  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Siegel-Myers  Cor.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  805,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


For  motorists 


Instant  Auto  Clinch  Patch  Outfit.     Instead  Of 

putting  in  a  new  inner  tube,  instantly  repair  the  puncture 
and  go  on  your  way.  It's  easy  with  the  Instant  Auto 
Clinch  Patch  Outfit.  Costs  only  $2.50  and  will  repair  ten 
punctures.  Small  patches  perfectly  seal  punctures  up  to 
half  inch;  large  patches  up  to  an  inch.  Patches  are  made 
of  specially  prepared  vulcanizing  rubber.  One  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tube  and  one  on  the  out  are  firmly  clinched  to- 
gether to  make  an  absolutely  air-tight  repair.  Done  easily 
and  Quickly.  The  running  heat  of  the  tire  does  the  vul- 
canizing. To  show  the  outfit  is  to  sell  it.  Good  profit. 
Write  for  terms.  Utility  Home  &  Auto  Supply  Co., 
Western  Springs,  111. 

Typewriters— office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 
%  to  %  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less)— rented  anywhere — 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines— rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1892),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Typewriters— All   Makes,   Lowest  Prices.  Big 

volume  of  business  and  cash  terms  enable  us  to  undersell. 
Smiths,Remingtons,Underwoods,Olivers,etc.,$10up.  Fully 
guaranteed.  YoungTypewriterCo.,1  HHtawaBldg., Chicago. 

Save  65%  To  85%  Of  Manufacturers*  Prices  On 

Typewriters,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons, — all  other 
makes.  Guaranteed  2  yrs.  900  typewriters,  ,§11)  to  §15.  Send 
for  cat.  Dept. 65,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Chicago. 

No.  2  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriters,  Late  Model,  Visible, 

$38.50  Cash.  Save  over  60^  on  perfect  machines.  Other  makes 
if  you  prefer.  Quantity  limited— act  quick.  Write  for  list 
No.  2.    Cash  Buyer's  Sales  Co.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Collections 

"Red  Streaks  Of  Hone»ty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $2<M),()U0  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 

Duplicating  devices 

You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
"Modern"  Duplicator.  $8.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co.,  389  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Real  estate 

Get  Your  Home  In  The  Northwest  United  States. 

Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  Pacific  Ry— the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest— in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prize 
cattle  and  crops.  Stay  near  home  markets;  quick  transpor- 
tation; close  to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools;  no  isolated 
pioneering.  Free  U.  S.  Government  homestead  land;  state 
land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop 
payment  plan.  Write  quick  for  free  literature  about  i  ,i>,c> 
"prosperity  States  of  America"-  say  what  state  most  inter- 
ests you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  J.  Bricker,  (ien'l  Immi- 
gration Agt.,  253  Northern  Pacific  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cheap  Homeseekers  Tickets  To  The  Southeast. 

Why  not  visit  the  South  and  see  the  wonderful  producing 
possibilities  of  Southern  farms,  selling  from  $15  an  acre  up  1 
The  greatest  opportunities  in  America  for  land  investment 
are  iti  the  Southern  Railway  territory.  Reduced  round- 
trip  tickets  from  Washington  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
month,  good  for  25  days.  Write  for  rates  and  farm  lists. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern 
Railway,  Room  lfj-A,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXAS 

Gulf  Coast  Market  Gardens  Pay  Big  Profits. 

Wonderful  fertility.ainple  rainfall,delightfulclimate,cheap 
lands  ($20  to  $50  acre),  low  taxes,  good  roads,  schools. 
Cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  yield  high.  Dairying  and  poultry 
raising  make  big  returns.  Gulf  Coast  folder  free.  R.  C. 
Kennedy,  Colonization  Agent,  GC&SF  Ry.,  Galveston.  Tex. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools,  64:i  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Picture  Plots  Wanted,  Clean  Comedies  And  Strong 

Dramas,  prepared  in  proper  form,  adaptable  to  motion 
photography.  Address  Kineniacolor  Company  of  America, 
48th  Street  &  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

How  TO  entertain 

Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large 
Catalog  Free.    T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  44.  Chicago. 

Tricks— Tricks— Tricks.     Largest  Assortment  Of 

tricks,  jokes  and  novelties  in  the  world.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  J.  Felsman,  Chicago.  164  N.Clark 
St.,  (Main  Store).    115  S.  State  St.,  (Palmer  House  Lobby). 


Die 


MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 


Window  trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  :!II2  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Business  opportunities 

Local  Manager  In  Each  City  Not  Yet  Allotted 

to  sell  "Cisco", — a  big  money  saver, — to  automobile  own- 
ers, supply  houses  and  garages.  Large  profits.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  salesmen  and  have  $50  to  $250  cash. 
No  proposition  like  this  ever  before  offered.  Address 
E.  C.  Routzahn,  127  Duane  St.,  Suite  94,  New  York. 

Exclusive  County  Rights  ForWonderCloth  Now  Be- 
ing allotted;  everybody  buys;  big  profits;  repeat  orders  come 
fast;  opportunity  to  start  a  local,  a  mail  sales  and  jobbing 
business;  newselling  method;  smallcapital;  particulars  and 
sample  free.    Bethlehem  Utilities  Co.,  65C  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

One  Representative  In  Every  City  And  Town 

for  a  New  York  corporation;  spare  time  only  required;  sub- 
stantial income  for  right  man;  excellent  references  essen- 
tial. Daily  Credit  Service  Corporation,  233 Broadway,  N.Y. 


We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  All  Rare 

money  to  1909.  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Stamp  Collections  And  Old  Coins  Bought.  High- 
est prices  paid.  1000  different  Foreign  stamps  (catalog  $:i0) 
for  $1.85;  5D0  cliff.  00c;  Gold  California  $(4,  each  35c;  $}^, 
each  65c;  Roman  (Ca'sar)  silver,  45c.  Negreen,  8  East 
Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81J4  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Patents,  patent  attorneys 

Patents  Worth  Money.     For  Books  That  Tell 

What  patents  bring  Most  Money,  and  Why.  Send  10 
cents  postage  to  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E12,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   Established  1869. 

Instruction— correspondence 

Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  courses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


High-grade  salesmen 

Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  book, 
"The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  1385  Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 

Wanted :  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $s.ito  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St..  Chicago. 

Income   Insurance  ;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death.  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  All  Shinon  Products  To 

stores  and  jobbers.  Seventeen  year  reputation;  big  com- 
mission; worth  Big  Money  yearly.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.   All  or  part  time.    Shinon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen— Who  Know  They  Can  Sell  Meritorious 

Florida  land  that  will  stand  investigation.  Splendid  con- 
tracts for  men  who  can  make  good.  Car-fare  allowed  pur- 
chasers. Palm  Beach  County  Land  Co.,  Box37:i,  Stuart,  Fla. 


One 
nng 

clunes  perfectly. 
Cleans   out   dirt  and 
grease  and  lubricates  every 
delicate  part  so  your 
Sewing  Machine 
works  more  easily,  more  smoothly 
and  lasts  longer.    You  do  more 
work,  better  work,  with  half  the 
labor.    Prevents  rust  on  all  metal  4 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive 
repairs.  Generous  trial  bottle 
and  new  booklet  free 

lTHREE-IN-IOILCO. 

42ANS. 
Broadway 
NewYork 


MFAMIIY  Shoe  Stretcher 
1  niHIL  1   For  Men  and  Women 

Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight  or 
ill   fitting  shoes.    O-rns,  bunions,  callouses 
stop  hurting  and  disappear  if  you  remove  the  pressure 
whkh  is  the  cause  of  all  foot  trouble.   The  Improved 
Family  Shoe  Stretcher  ia  ■  scientific  device  (look 
at  the  picture)  which  by  simple  adjustment  distends  the 
shoe  wherever  necessary — produces  perfect  fit.  ease 
,nd  comfort  aod  makes  your  shoes  wear  longer. 
Endorsed  bv   doctors   and   chiropodists.  Write 
TO-DAY  for  free  booklet,  giving  full  infor- 
mation with  list  of  beat  things  for  foot  comfort. 


THE  PEDICURE  CO.,  Dept.  94,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


■■Ill 

New  York  experiences,  to  carry  its  repu- 
tation with  it  into  the  country,  there  to 
perform  the  interesting  and  profitable 
feat  known  as  "cleaning  up." 

With  twelve  hits  taken  away  from  the 
thirty-eight  successes,  there  are  twenty- 
six  plays  left  each  with  no  more  than 
a  fair  profit  to  its  credit.  Twenty-six 
money  makers,  that  is,  out  of  108  plays 
produced.  And  even  with  that  record 
we  close  our  eagle  eye  to  the  plays  that 
are  kept  on  Broadway  for  the  benefit  of 
the  advertising — the  forced  successes. 
However,  these  may  properly  enough  be 
held  over  as  representing  invested 
capital.  They  may  go  out  next  season 
and  not  only  make  back  the  money  they 
have  so  far  cost,  but  show  a  fair  sort 
of  two-season  profit  in  the  spring  of 
1914.  Many  an  emaciated  and  neglected 
theatrical  babe  of  Broadway  has  grown 
strong  and  vigorous  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  West  and  South.  Margaret  Illing- 
ton's  "Kindling,"  to  take  one  example, 
drooped  pathetically  on  Broadway  last 
season,  and  made  $40,000  on  the  road 
before  it  quit  for  the  summer. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  others  that 
do  not  have  this  experience,  and  if  there 
are  many  failures  in  the  theatrical 
capital  it  usually  follows  that  there 
are  a  proportionately  large  number  of 
failures  on  the  road. 

•  THEATRE  RENTALS   ON  BROADWAY 

ON  the  advice  of  a  statistician  who 
controls  the  destinies  and  booking 
arrangements  of  three  Broadway  thea- 
tics,  and  has  a  finger  in  the  affairs  of 
two  others,  we  have  figured  the  average 
losses  of  the  eighty-two  plays  that  failed 
on  Broadway  at  $15,000  each.  This 
may  reasonably  be  considered  a  con- 
servative estimate,  for  while  many 
dramatic  offerings  may  escape  with  a 
loss  of  $6,000,  $8,000,  or  $10,000,  there 
probably  never  has  been  a  musical 
comedy  failure  that  totaled  less  than 
$30,000,  and  $50,000  is  a  much  more 
common  figure.  Theatrical  speculation 
is  about  as  costly  as  any  in  which  a  man 
may  indulge. 

For  instance :  The  average  annual 
rental  of  a  New  York  theatre  of  the 
first  class  is  $45,000.  There  are  sev- 
eral that  cost  more — the  New  York 
Theatre,  for  one.  This  property,  recently 
turned  into  a  sort  of  indoor  Coney 
Island  in  au  effort  to  make  it  pay,  is 
listed  at  $100,000  annual  rental.  It  costs 
George  Cohan  $(50,000  a  year  in  rent  to 
keep  his  name  above  the  door  of  the 
Cohan  Theatre.  The  Broadway  Theatre, 
at  Forty-first  Street,  is  another  expen- 
sive bit  of  theatrical  property.  It  costs 
the  Shuberts  and  Lew  Fields  approxi- 
mately $80,000  a  year.  Even  the  Gar- 
rick,  which  is  as  far  out  of  the  way  as 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  rents  for  $32,500. 

With  the  average  placed  at  $45,000, 
then,  it  means  that  $1,300  a  week  is 
charged  off  for  the  thirty-five  weeks  of 
the  playing  season  to  pay  the  rent.  Some 
theatres  charge  their  annual  expenses 
against  thirty-two  weeks  instead  of 
thirty-five,  which  increases  the  percent- 
age. Other  house  expenses  will  add  at 
least  $1,-00  a  week  to  the  $1,300.  It 
costs  therefore  $2,800  a  week  to  main- 
tain the  most  economically  conducted 
playhouse  in  Xew  York,  and  $3,000 
would  be  a  fairer  figure. 

When  a  theatrical  attraction  opens  in 
Xew  York,  whether  it  come  in  from  the 
road,  or  open  "cold,"  as  they  say  when 
there  are  no  "dog"  performances  out  of 
town,  it  plays,  usually,  on  an  equal  di- 
vision of  the  receipts — 50  per  cent  to  the 
attraction,  50  per  cent  to  the  house. 
This  is  the  invariable  rate  if  the  at- 
traction is  dramatic,  if  musical  there 
frequently  is  a  sliding  scale — GO  per  cent 
to  the  attraction  and  40  per  cent  to  the 
theatre  on  all  receipts  up  to  $7,500;  the 
division  being  65  and  35  per  cent  on  all 
receipts  above  that  sum. 

HARD-LUCK  STORIES 

SO,  whether  you  are  good  at  figures  or 
not,  with  half  an  eye  you  can  see 
that  in  order  to  break  even  on  the  sea- 
sou  the  theatre  must  play  to  average 
weekly  receipts  of  not  less  than  $0,000, 
and  that  when  less  than  that  sum  comes 
in  at.  the  box  office  window  hope  flutters 
painfully  out  the  door  and  stands  shiver- 
ing under  the  awning. 

A  majority  of  booking  contracts,  in 
fact,  read  that  any  attraction  failing  to 
attract  $0,000  a  week  for  two  consec- 
utive weeks  may  be  given  its  two  weeks 
notice  to  depart. 

Now,  then,  as  an  illustration  of  just 
how  much  this  particular  season  has 
played  hob  with  statistics  and  records, 
let  me  tell  you  that  many  a  Broadway 
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Agents  wanted 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
No  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Brower, 
54K-550  West  4i;th  St.,  New  York  City.  

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  LinroLine.  Coffee, Fla  vorings,Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  1U  Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents!     Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money 

selling  greatest  household  necessity  of  this  age.  A  time, 
labor  and  money  saver  never  equaled.  Biggest  thing  in 
sight.  No  experience  necessary.  Easy,  pleasant  work. 
All  or  spare  time.  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Dept.  295,  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sales  Agents:    Your  Success    Demands  More 

than  one  strong  seller.  Here's  three  of  proven  merit: 
"Nu-Pantz"  Creaser,  "Nu-Life"  Massage  Machine,  "New 
Idea"  Hose  Supporter.  Others  as  good  when  needed  to  in- 
sure an  independent  business  with  a  sound  cash  income. 
Write  now.    Modern  Specialty  Co.,  C  St.,  Racine,  Wig. 

Amazing  Profits.  Gliding  Casters.  New.  No  Rollers; 

homes  buy  6  to  40  sets,  hotels  50  to  500;  any  one  can  at* 
tach;  noiseless;  won't  scratch  floors;  save  carpets  and  fur- 
niture; costs  3c,  sells  10c  to  25c;  exclusive  territory;  sam- 
ple 4c.    Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  20B  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Guaranteed  bj 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agents,  Salesmen,  Managers,  Big  Money  Daily, 

selling  our  Self-Heating  Sad  Iron.  Sells  almost  on  sight. 
Martin,  Tenn.,  sold  over  1200  dz.  Irons  in  1  yr.  Send  for 
big  colored  Circular,  full  size  and  interior  view  of  Iron. 
The  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.,  232  Wayne  Street,  Big  Prairie,  O. 


We   Furnish   You  Capital   To  Run  Profitable 

business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative 
and  sell  high  grade  custom  made  shirts,  also  guaranteed 
sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckties,  direct  to  homes. 
Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Department  24,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Agents— Big  Profits  In  Selling  E-Z  Gas  Irons 

and  self-heating  gasoline  irons;  have  many  new  features* 
sell  on  sight;  territory  going  fast;  don't  miss  this  op- 
portunity. Write  now  for  full  particulars.  Dept.  E. 
Enterprise  Tool  &  Metal  Works,  126  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents— Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Starting 

right  away  on  a  most  attractive  proposition  ?  No  experi- 
ence required.  My  goods  are  snappy,  self-sellers  that  make 
and  hold  customers.  If  you  want  to  make  big  money  quick, 
write  me  today.     E.  M.  Davis,  B-9  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

Little    Giant    Lift   And    Force    Pump.  Saves 

plumber's  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Manager  Wanted   In  Every  City  And  County 

to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new, 
permanent  demand;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 

Address  Phoenix  Co..  45  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

Photo  Pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Sheet  Pic- 
tures, Luminous  Crucifixes,  Medallions  and  Photo  Plates  at 
very  lowest  prices.  Rejects  credited.  Samples  and  catalogue 
free.  30  days' credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co..  Desk  E-5,  Chicago. 

Agents,  Big  Profits  In  Window  Signs.  Unlimited 

field.  Experience  unnecessary  with  our  splendid  line 
ready  made  gold  sign  letters.  Samples,  instructions  free. 
Eastern  Sign  Co.,  63  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi- 
tion in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 

Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio.  _____ 

Agents !    Portraits,  35c ;    Frames,    1 5c ;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  U\  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co..  Drpt.  2::6C,  H)2T  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  

**Alca,"  The   Famous  $6.00  Vacuum  Cleaner, 

seeks  a  few  more  willing  agents  to  show  its  merits,  and 
promises  prosperity  and  success  in  return.  Write  for  gilt- 
edge  proposition.    Alca  Co.,  366  West  50th  St.,  New  York. 

Automobile  Seat  Coverings  Are  In  Big  Demand. 

Agents  make  big  income;  must  be  responsible  and  capa- 
ble.  John  Potter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Men  Agents  Wanted.    If  You  Are  Selling  To 

men  you  want  our  quick  selling  big  profit  proposition  as  l 
a  side  line.    Write  for  full  information.    Wyoming  Mfg. 
Co.,  22  Main  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.   I 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  432  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

Scribner's     Magazine     Subscription  Solicitors 

easily  earn  liberal  pay.     For  full  particulars  regarding 
commissions,  etc.,  address  Desk  1.    155   5th   Avenue,  I 
New  York  City.  _,! 


Agents— Something  New— Fastest   Sellers  And 

quickest  repeaters  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  busi- 
ness. Sells  the  year  round.  Write  for  particulais. 
American  Products  Co.,  6703  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Agents.     Either  Sex.     Wonderful  Opportunity. 

Enormous  profits  being  made.  Will  give  exclusive  rights 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing,  and  dusting  mop* 
Record  breaker.    Duucan  Bros.,  2909  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents— Make   More  Money 

selling  latest  improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Territory.  It's  worth  investi- 
gating.   Write  today.    Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  C-23,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.    C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


Advertising  Stickers!    All  Kinds!    All  Prices; 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.    Send  today  for  price  list.    Splendid  field  for 

agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity  For  Live  Man  Or 

woman  as  local  agent  for  "Steeltax"  hosiery;  something 
new;  quick  sales;  repeat  orders.      Ideal  Supply  Co., 

Dept.  D,  32  Union  Square,  New  York.  


Make  Big  Money  Daily  Operating  Our  Minute 

Picture  Machines.  Experience  unnecessary.  Small  W'l 
vestment;  large  profits.  Free  Book,  testimonials,  etc.  ^ 
Write;  American  Minute  Photo  Co.,Dcpt.E55»,  Chicago,!!!;.; 


We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sore 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co..  37  Hoadlev  Place.  Hartford.ConP 


Agents:    For  "  Everbrite  "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  ana, 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 

Glass  Novelty  Co..  Marion,  Ind.  J 


You   Can   Make   $  $  $  $   As   Our   General  O' 

local  agent.    Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save} 
consumer  SOt.    Permanent  business.    Big  profits. 
Sample.    Pitkin  &  Co.,  115  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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Slalned  with  Cabot's  Sbimrle  Stains 
Davit,  McGrath  i-  Shepard,  Arch'ts,  N.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  them.    Stain  them  all 
over,  roofs,  siding  and  trimmings, 
with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  gloss  of  paint  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  bungalow  idea,  but  the  soft,  deep  colors 
of  our  stains  suit  perfectly.  They  are  not 
"painty"  but  rich  and  transparent,  bringing 
out  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  increasing  its 
natural  beauty.  They  cost  only  half  as  much 
as  paint  and  only  half  as  much  for  labor  to 
apply.  If  your  bungalow  is  in  the  woods, 
where  skilled  labor  can't  be  had,  you  can  do 
your  own  staining  with  perfect  results.  Our 
stains  are  made  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
colors,  ground  in  linseed  oil.  and  specially 
refined  Creosote  "the  best  wood  preserva- 
tive known." 

Cabot's  Slants  are  sold  all  over  the 
country.  Send  for  stained  mood 
samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

9  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


United 
States 


Study 
Advertising  Art 


IN  our  new  Commercial  Art  Course 
we  teach  by  mail  advertising  illus- 
tration; lettering;  fashion  drawing; 
designing  of  commercial  literature, 
book-plates,  magazine  covers,  posters 
and  trade  marks,  borders,  decorative 
illustration  and  in  fact  every  form  of 
practical  advertising  design,  together 
with  methods  of  reproduction.  Send 
us  a  sample  of  your  work  enclosing  re- 
turn postage.  We  will  re-mail  it  to 
you  with  our  free  lesson  and  criticism. 


The  Academy  of  Advertising  Art 
3743  Wilton  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


.GENTS  big  profits 

Foot  Scraper  and  Cleaner 

;ded  on  every  door  step.  Right  now  is  the 
ie  to  sell  it.   C.  P.  Draper,  Mass., 
er  for  200.    C.  A.  Johnson 
140  in  1 14  days.  Easy  sales, 
I  profits.   Spare  time  work, 
winner.    Write  quick  tor 
lins  of  free  sample. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
9  Home  St.  Dayton,  0 


|  Catalogue  M  Free  of  Motors. 

Catalogue  B  Free  of  Boats. 
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Cif.  i's  FROM  2  TO  40  H  p.     PALMER  BROS., 

in    stock  Cos    Cob.  CoNr. 
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success  so-called  has  played,  week  after 
week,  not  only  to  less  than  $6,000  a 
week,  but  to  as  low  as  $3;000  and  $2,800. 
One  I  know  of  went  to  $1,800.  And  no 
one  of  these  was  put  out  for  the  very 
excellent  reason  that  there  was  noth- 
ing better  to  put  in. 

Many  of  the  failure.-!  were  picturesque. 
Can  you  believe  that  in  one  of  the  most 
firmly  established  of  Broadway  thea- 
tres, the  attraction  being  a  new  play  by 
an  author  whose  previous  work  entitled 
him  to  serious  consideration,  and  the 
cast  headed  by  two  stars  of  reputation, 
the  receipts  for  the  second  Monday  of 
the  engagement  were  $100  gross?  Fact. 

The  manager  of  another  theatre 
stopped  at  liis  box  office.  I  stood  in 
the  lobby  near  by.  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  weather  was  per- 
fect for  theatergoing.  This  conversation 
floated  my  way  : 

"What's  your  sale?" 

"About  one  fifty." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"We'll  get  another  hundred:  perhaps 
two." 

The  attraction  was  a  woman  star  as 
prominent  as  any  the  American  stage 
boasts,  and  her  play  this  season  has 
been  an  accredited  success,  not  only  in 
Xew  York  but  en  tour.  Yet  she  was 
playing  to  receipts  of  $.300  a  night  in 
pleasant  weather ! 

Similar  stories  could  be  told  of  prac- 
tically every  Broadway  theatre.  One, 
the  books  of  .which  I  have  seen,  had  $36 
in  the  house  when  the  curtain  was 
raised  on  a  new  comedy,  the  cast  headed 
by  a  star  known  favorably  the  country 
over. 

AMERICAN    AUTHORS   THE  WINNERS 

HERE  in  conclusion  is  a  point  of  com- 
parison that  is  interesting  and 
worth  while.  American  authors  and 
adapters  were  responsible  for  70  of  the 
120  productions  made  in  Xew  York,  and 
drew  royalties,  too,  for  23  of  the  38  plays 
we  have  conceded  to  have  been  money 
makers.  Which  indicates  that,  such  as 
it  is.  we  are  developing  a  native  talent 
for  dramatic  writing,  and  that  managers 
are  depending  less  and  less  on  foreign 
importations. 

Also  no  more  than  29  of  the  120  plays 
produced  were  musical — a  further  re- 
futation of  the  statement  that  Broadway 
cares  nothing  for  the  drama,  and  had 
rather  turkey  trot  with  Lucullus  than 
read  with  Aristotle  or  Bayard  Veiller. 

Ten  of  the  120  were  melodramas  of 
the  thriller  type  at  which  patrons  of 
the  first-class  theatres  would  have 
sniffed  a  half-dozen  years  ago.  Eleven 
were  "crook  plays."  And  four  were  fairy 
plays  for  children. 
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The  Kind  of 
Advertising 
that  Benefits 
Both  Buyer 
and  Seller 


OOMETIME  ago  I  quoted  from 
the  advertising  of  Maurice 
L.  Rothschild,  whom  I  called  a 
striking  instance  of  the  modern 
merchant,  as  contrasted  with  the 
old-fashioned  dealer. 

Mr.  Rothschild  has  built  up  three 
great  specialty  clothing  stores  in 
fewer  years  than  it  takes  some 
people  to  get  started  in  cities  like 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul. 
Men  like  him  succeed  everywhere. 

Read  this  advertisement  from  the 
morning  paper: 

"You  may  know  that  a  number  of 
States  have  already  passed  a  law 
making  it  illegal  to  issue,  in  any 
form,  any  advertisement  which  is 
dishonest  or  misleading.    Such  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  a 
number  of  State  legislatures.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  in  Illinois. 

"Only  poor  merchandise  or  service  needs  to  be  lied  about. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  misleading  the  public  in  advertising 
is  to  avoid  dishonest  merchandise.  Our  advertising  is  in- 
tended merely  to  make  known  the  facts  about  us  and  our 
goods,  as  we  know  the  facts.  Its  value  to  us  depends  on 
its  value  to  you ;  its  purpose  is  to  convince,  not  to  per- 
suade.   We  don't  want  persuaded  customers. 

"We  mean  to  tell  the  truth  about  our  store,  our  methods  of 
business,  our  spirit  of  service,  our  merchandise;  there's  no 
reason  why  we  should  do  anything  else ;  the  truth  is  enough. 

"  'The  truth  shall  make  you  free'  said  the  Great  Teacher, 
knowing  that  what  men  most  want  in  this  world  is  to  be 
free.  A  lie  in  advertising,  or  in  merchandise,  is  not  free- 
dom; it  is  bondage;  it  hinders  instead  of  helps;  it  imposes 
restrictions  which  grow  narrower  as  time  passes. 

"We  want  to  be  free  in  this  business;  we  want  our  customers 
to  be  free.  We  want  you  free  to  buy  what  you  choose,  or  free 
to  leave  it;  free  to  come  and  get  your  money  back  if  you'd 
rather  have  it  than  the  goods.  We're  here  to  be  of  what- 
ever service  we  can ;  it's  the  surest  way  to  growth  and  profit." 


Do  you  wonder  that  the  people  of  these  cities 
that  his  advertising  pays  them  as  well  as  him  ? 


find 


No.  116 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


First, 

an  absolute 
money-back  guarantee 
of  "no  punctures."  You 
can't  get  that  on  any  pneu- 
matic tire  except  the 

¥  1"*  I"*  Puncture-Proof 
LiHHi  PNEUMATIC 


TIRE 


Second,  increased  mileage  due  to  the 
reinforcing  value  of  our  unique  con- 
struction.    Proved  by  experience. 
One  user  reports  6026  miles  per  tire 
average  on  140  tires,  without  a  single 

puncture  or  inner-tube  replacement. 

Write  for  Booklet  "D,"  and  full  data,  7ioiu — 
before  your  puncture  troubles  start. 

Distributors:  835  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City;  1241  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago;  334  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  Grand  &  Lindell 
Blvds.,  St.  Louis;  10  Park  Square,  Boston;  201  Wood  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  801  Main  St.,  Cincinnati;  605  E  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  622  Third  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis;  609  Cove  St., 
Norfolk,  Va.;  715  Commerce  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas ;  512 
FranLtn  Ave.,  Waco,  Texas;  Cor.  Ave.  C  &  Travis, 
San  Antonio,  Texas ;  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Pacific  Coast:  Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Spokane, 
Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore. 
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"My  son,  that  Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed 

for  fifteen  years 


6t' 


'That's  a  long  time — you  will  be  the  head  of  this  business  before  then. 

I  have  made  my  success  by  keeping  just  a  step  ahead  of  the  times — by 
being  willing  to  investigate  and  adopt  the  newest  and  the  best. 

"Before  I  finally  decided,  I  investigated  and  found  that  I  could  save 
money  by  using  Certain- teed  Roofing  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  maximum  durability. 

This  is  the  roofing  that  is  rapidly  replacing  other  roofing  materials — not  only  on  factories  and 
industrial  plants,  but  for  residences,  bungalows,  garages,  apartment  buildings  and  skyscrapers." 


Quality 

Certified 


Durability 
Guaranteed 


In  Rolls  and  Shingles 


There  is  a  simple  method  of  applying  Certain- teed  Roofing  on  any  kind  of  a  building 


Certain  -  teed  Specification  Roofing  for  sky- 
scrapers and  apartment  buildings — a  simple  method 
of  laying  a  built-up  roof  on  large  surfaces  where 
conditions  are  unusually  severe  and  the  greatest  dura- 
bility is  absolutely  necessary. 

Illustrated  specifications  and  directions  furnished 
free  upon  application  to  architects,  roofers,  con- 
tractors or  anyone  interested. 


Certain- teed  Shingles  for  bungalows  and  resi- 
dences— made  in  permanent  colors — red,  green  and 
slate  gray — an  exceptionally  attractive  roof  where  artistic 
effect  is  desired.  Certain- teed  Shingles  have  all  the 
beauty  of  slate,  tile  and  stained  wood  shingles,  but 
cost  less  and  are  less  expensive  to  lay — account  of  over- 
lapping you  get  an  extra  thickness  and  greater  dura- 
bility.   Come  in  convenient  crates. 


General  Roofing 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Rooting  and  Building  Papers. 


Certain- teed  Roofing  in  rolls  for  residences,  factories  and  farm  buildings— costs  less 

than  metal,  tin  or  wood  shingles,  is  less  expensive  to  lay.  Just  as  a  man 
with  a  six-room  cottage  has  found  he  can  save  considerable  money  by  using 
Certain- teed  Roofing,  so  will  you  find  it  the  most  economical  roofing  on 
garages,  barns  and  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings. 

You  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  our  new  book,  "Modern  Building  Ideas 
and  Plans."  It  tells  you  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and  con- 
veniences that  will  save  you  money 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed  Roofing 
on  all  kinds  of  model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  to  send  it  to  you  upon  receipt  of  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing.    If  not  satisfied  this  book  is  worth  far  more  than  25c  to  you,  we'll  gladly  refund  money. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  fifteen  years  by  the 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

E.  St.  Louis,  111.      York,  Pa.      Marseilles,  111.      Memphis      Minneapolis     San  Francisco 
Winnipeg,  Canada         London,  England        Hamburg,  Germany 
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Get  posted  on  Starters — get  all  the  facts.  Compare  the  merits  of  this  Starter  with  all  others — we 
invite  comparison.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  you  can  be  sure  which  is  best.  Be  sure  to  select  the 
Starter  as  CAREFULLY  as  the  car  because  the  Starter  may  either  make  or  mar  your  automobile  invest- 
ment. Remember  that  upon  the  Starter  depends  safety,  convenience  and  the  very  efficiency  of 
the  car.  We  can't  make  this  statement  too  strong — we  can't  repeat  it  too  often — the  Starter  is  the 
great  big,  vital  factor  for  you  to  consider  and  the  GRAY  &  DAVIS  Starter  is  the  Starter  you  want. 
The  more  you  investigate — the  sooner  you  will  be  convinced. 


Why  the  Starter 
Should  Be  Carefully 
Investigated 

If  you  get  in  your  car  and  the  Starter  is  not  efficient 
— your  trip  gets  a  setback  before  you  leave  your 
garage.  Your  pleasure  is  spoiled  at  the  beginning. 
If  the  Starter  will  not  work  under  every  conceivable 
condition,  you  cannot  enjoy  the  fun  of  motoring  all 
the  year  'round.  It  is  well  to  avoid  selecting  a  car 
in  which  the  Starter  is  complicated  or  requires  an 
18-volt  battery.  A  good  Starter  must  be  simple, 
economical,  light  in  weight,  BACKED  by  experi- 
ence, electrical  knowledge  and  the  very  best  materials. 
Again  we  say — be  s  iv*.  that  the  Starter  on  the  car 
you  buy  will  do  the  things  a  gooa  Starter  should  do 
— be  sure  that  it  is  highly  efficient  and  that  it  will 
start  even  in  zero  weather. 


You  Have  29 

Different  Makes  of  Cars 

to  Select  From 

This  is  undeniable  evidence  regarding  the  remark- 
able efficiency  of  the  GRAY  &  DAVIS  Electric 
Starter.  Grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
29  different  automobile  builders  and  their  corps 
of  engineers,  have  adopted  this  Starter  as  Standard 
Equipment  on  their  cars  for  1913.  In  other 
words,  29  manufacturers  and  29  groups  of  auto- 
mobile engineers  have  selected  the  GRAY  & 
DAVIS  Starter  in  preference  to  any  other — not 
because  of  "price"  —  not  because  of  "sentiment" 
but  because  THIS  Starter  has  proven  its  reliability 
and  efficiency  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 


em 
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What  This  Starter  Does 


Starts  heaviest  engine  thousands  of  times 
in  succession.  Turns  any  engine  easily, 
quickly,  quietly  and  without  effort.  Starts 
the  car  under  any  conditions  even  in 
zero  weather.  Propels  a  car  out  of  danger 
if  engine  is  stalled.  Nothing  complicated 
— extremely  simple — no  multiplicity  of 
controls.  Turns  engine  fast  enough  to 
fire  on  magneto.  Will  propel  a  car  up 
7%  grade  on  second  speed. 


Simplicity  a_  Big  Factor 

Keep  in  mind  that  simplicity  is  a  very  im- 
portant point'xn  automobile  electrical  devices. 
The  GRAY  &  DAVIS  Starter  is  remarka- 
bly simple — that  is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  it  is  so  successful.  Then,  there  is  the 
small  6-volt  battery,  just  the  same  as  you've 
always  used  for  ignition — remember  this 
feature  when  selecting  the  Starter  and  the 
car.  You  get  simplicity,  strength,  power, 
compactness  and  light  weight  when  you 
select  the  GRAY  &  DAVIS  Starter. 


Demand  This  Storter  on  the  Car  You  Buy 


Foru 


We  Shall  Be  Pleased  to  Forward  Catalog  and  Further  Information 

GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc.,  55  Lamdo-wne  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Lam;  s.  Dynamos  and  Electric  Starters 
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No -Rim-Cut  Tires — 70%  Oversize 


The  Only  Three  Ways 
To  Know  Which  Tire  is  Best 


There  are  some  30  tire  makers.  Each  claims  — 
each  must  claim — the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

It  would  take  half  a  lifetime  on  any  one  car  to 
compare  those  claims  by  meter. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  judge  tires. 

One  is  by  visible  advantages  which  appeal  to 
one's  common  sense. 


One  is  by  countless  tests  on  a  testing  machine, 
such  as  we  use  in  our  factory. 

The  third  is  the  test  of  time.  The  verdict  ren- 
dered by  users  as  a  whole,  after  years  of  tests  with 
millions  of  tires,  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 

Each  of  these  ways  proves  the  Goodyear  best, 
as  the  facts  below  will  show. 


Way  No.  1 
Visible  Savings 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire — which  we 
control — shows  at  a  glance  these' 
i  remendous  advantages : 

It  makes  rim-cutting  impossible. 
And  rim-cutting  ruins  23  per  cent 
of  tires  of  the  hooked-base  type. 

These  tires  are  10  per  cent  over 
rated  size.   That  one  can  also  see. 

That  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
iverage  conditions,  adds  25  per 
:ent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Every  man  will  concede,  on  a 
noment's  inspection,  that  these 
wo  features  must  mean  vital 
;avings. 

Way  No.  2 
Factory  Tests 

We  have  in  our  factory  a  tire- 
esting  machine.  It  has  been  there 
□any  years. 

It  runs  night  and  day,  wearing 
ut  four  tires  under  extreme  road 
onditions. 

.  Hundreds  of  tires,  of  our  make 
ad  others',  have  been  worn  out 
here  while  meters  marked  the 
rileage. 


We  use  this  machine  to  prove 
hat  methods  lead  to  maximum 
ndurance.  We  have  there  com- 
ared  210  formulas  and  fabrics. 
Ve    have    compared  countless 


methods,  materials  and  processes. 
We  have  compared,  over  and  over, 
rival  tires  with  our  own. 

Night  and  day,  for  years  and 
years,  these  tests  have  been  con- 
tinued. We  spend  on  this  depart- 
ment of  research  and  experiment 
1100,000  yearly. 

Two  vital  facts  have  thus  been 
proved  by  actual  metered  mileage. 
That  (ioodyear  tires  as  built  today 
mark  the  best  men  know  about 
tire  making.  And  that  Goodyear 
tires,  as  compared  with  rivals,  well 
deserve  their  popularity. 

Way  No.  3 
The  Users'  Verdict 

Over  2,000,000  Goodyear  tires 
have  now  gone  into  use. 

Not  less  than  300,000  motorists 
know  them  from  experience.  And 
that  experience  covers  nearly  14 
years. 

They  have  watched  their  tire 
upkeep,  compared  it  with  others. 


And  there  is  no  surer  guide  to  the 
worth  of  a  tire  than  a  verdict  thus 
arrived  at. 


The  result  is  this : 

Goodyear  tires,  by  long  odds, 
outsell  all  the  others. 

The  better  men  know  them,  the 
larger  the  sale.  It  has  grown  like 
an  avalanche  lateky.  Last  year's 
sales  exceeded  our  previous  12 
years  put  together. 

Motor  car  makers,  who  know 
tires  best,  have  contracted  for 
S90,rj,S0  Goodyears  to  be  used  on 
this  year's  new  cars.  That's 
enough  to  equip  222,070  cars. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  users  and 
makers  after  the  test  of  time. 
And  that,  we  submit,  is  the  final 
criterion. 

Guessing  on  Tires 
is  Costly 

One  must  judge  tires  by  these 
verdicts,  else  buy  tires  blindly, 


by  guess.  And  that  means,  some- 
times, to  pay  twice  the  upkeep 
other  men  are  paying. 

No  petty  saving  brought  Good- 
year tires  from  bottom  place  to 
the  top.  It  has  come  through  big 
'savings,  too  big  for  you  to  miss. 

Yet,  you  can't  run  the  gamut — 
can't  test  all  tires — to  prove  this 
for  yourself.  A  hundred  changing 
conditions  affect  individual  tires. 
One  must  judge  by  the  millions, 
by  the  verdict  of  years. 

All  the  evidence  worth  while 
favors  (ioodyear  tires  in  an  over- 
whelming way.  The  wise  man 
will  act  on  that  evidence. 


Goodyear  tires  are  sold  by  over 
20,000  dealers.  We  have  branches 
and  agencies  in  all  the  large  cities, 
and  more  service  stations  than 
any  other  tire. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  No-Rim-Cut 
tire  and  judge  what  this  new  type 
means.  And  it's  worth  your  while. 
For  this  invention  completely 
wipes  out  the  troubles  which  cost 
you  most. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  Book — 14th-year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

ranches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  J096> 
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Three  ways  to  buy  clothes 

YOU  buy  your  clothes  in  one  of  three 
ways.   Which  do  you  think  is  the 
best  way? 

1.  You  may  go  to  a  custom-tailor  and  have 
them  "made-to-order."  You  have  delays;  "try- 
ons";  you  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  get; 
and  if  he's  a  cheap  tailor — $25,  $30,  $40  —  you 
don't  get  very  much. 

2.  You  may  pick  out  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a 
book  of  samples;  send  your  specifications  away 
somewhere;  and  wait.  If  the  suit  "makes  up"  as 
you  expected,  if  it  is  trimmed  as  you  hoped,  if  it 
fits  as  you  want  it  to,  you're  lucky. 

3.  You  may  go  to  a  dealer  in  our  clothes; 
see  them  ready,  not  merely  a  piece  of  cloth;  see 
how  they  look  on  you,  not  in  an  illustration  or  on 
a  dummy  figure;  see  the  linings  and  trimmings,  not 
merely  words  about  them;  see  how  the  suit  fits, 
before  you  buy,  not  after;  see  if  it's  becoming  to 
you,  not  just  guess  at  it;  and  take  only  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time. 

This  third  way  is  right;  you  pay  less  than  in  i;  and  get  more 
value  than  in  2.  You'll  rind  our  clothes  at  Si  8  and  520 
and  up  to  $40  or  $50.     Better  look  first  at    our    $25  suits. 

Hart    Schaffner    &  Marx 

Good     Clothes  Makers 
Chicago  New  York 
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On  Motorcycling 
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/TNHE  humorist  is  not  the  motor- 
cycle  enthusiast  of  his  own  article. 
So  he  is  able  to  go  about  the  study  of 
his  specimen  dispassionately  and  enjoy- 
ably.  Fitch  is  a  real  fun  taster,  and  it's 
good  to  taste  along  with  him  in  this  tale. 

I HAVE  never  ridden  a  motorcycle  myself,  except 
partially  on  one  occasion,  but  I  haven't  a  thing 
against  the  contrivance.  In  fact,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  motorcycles.  I  wish  them  well.  I  might 
even  ride  one  if  there  were  not  so  many  other  people 
who  arc  willing  to  do  it,  thus  relieving  me  of  the  duty. 
And  I  know  a  great  deal  about  them.  I  have,  in  fact, 
a  vast  and  exciting  experience  in  motorcycle  riding — 
acquired  vicariously,  at  no  expenditure  of  money  or 
epidermis.  It  has  been  furnished  to  me.  gratis,  by  my 
good  friend,  Allie  Ferris,  who  cycled  demoniacally  all 
last  summer  and  passed  the  thrills  on  to  me  without 
charge. 

I  first  suspected  that  Allie  had  been  consorting  with 
a  motorcycle  when  he  came  into  my  office  one  day  last 
July  in  a  state  of  extreme  disrepair.  Even  then  I  was 
in  doubt.  It  might  have  been  an  automobile.  The 
effects  on  the  pedestrian  are  much  the  same. 

"Where  did  it  hit  you?*'  I  asked,  sympathetically. 

"Didn't  hit  me  at  all."  said  Allie;  "I  rode  it." 

"Motorcycle?"  I  asked. 
I'uessed  right,  first  time."  said  Allie.  lowering  him- 
self into  a  chair  with  several  loud  yells  of  anguish. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  I  asked  in  amazement,  for 
Ferris  was  at  that  time  a  sober-minded  and  reliable 
citizen. 

It  was  a  dare."  said  Allie,  working  his  shoulder 
into  a  more  comfortable  position.  "And  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  all  about  it.  I've  bought  a  bang  bicycle. 
You  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you  on 
this  earth.  Last  week  I  was  like  you.  I  would  have 
traded  all  the  motorcycles  in  the  world  for  a  bottle  of 
good  hair  restorer.  Now  look  at  me.  It  was  an  agent 
who  did  it.  Those  motorcycle  agents  are  demons. 
They  see  right  through  you.  If  you  ever  notice  one 
coming,  dynamite  the  house  and  escape  in  the  con-, 
fusion." 

Why  didn't  you  speak  severely  to  him?"  I  asked. 
I  did.''  said  Allie.  "I  said,  right  to  his  face:  'Go 
away,  siren.  Co  away,  please.  You  are  squandering 
our  valuable  time.  If  you  had  any  smallpox  germs  or 
wildcats  for  sale  I  might  be  persuaded  to  invest — but 
motorcycles?  oh.  dear  no!  I'm  easy.  I'll  admit.  If 
you  had  come  in  here  with  a  book  prospectus  con- 
cealed in  a  little  pocket  inside  your  coat  you  could 
have  sold  me  two  yards  of  almost  anything  in  red 
landings  by  this  time.  Rut  I  am  a  free  man' — I 
lrew  myself  up  just  like  this  and  said  it  right  out — 
I'm  a  free  man.  sir,  and  I  don't  have  to  buy  a  motor- 
cycle.' " 

"Didn't  that  discourage  him?"  I  inquired. 

"Discourage  liim !"  said  Allie.  "You  don't  know 
those  motorcycle  agents.  Of  course  it  discouraged 
trim.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  so  much  mud  and 
then  got  up  to  go.  Said  he  was  sorry  to  have  wasted 
ny  time  and  his.  Said  my  friend  <  trton  Jones — the 
'ellow  with  the  prehistoric  motor  boat  who  races  me 
—had  bought  a  two-cylinder  'Hellsplitter'  motorcycle. 
Hit  had  told  him  not  to  try  to  sell  me  one.  Jones  said 
f  was  beyond  one  of  my  age — that  I  was  a  daredevil 
n  a  basket  phaeton,  but  couldn't  be  expected  to  take 
i]»  anything  that  required  young  blood.  Jones  said  all 
hat  to  him — and  he  said  it  to  me  and  said  he  hadn't 
>elieved  it.  He  apologized  for  bothering  me!  Asked 
f  I  was  interested  in  tricycles." 

"Well?"  I  said  after  a  pause. 

"Well."  snapped  Allie.  "you  know  the  answer  as  well 
s  I  do.  I  swore  powerfully.  I  said  I'd  ride  anything 
hat  bandy-legged,  mouse-hearted  Jones  dared  to  look 
t  and  that  I  would  buy  a  motorcycle  to  prove  it. 


I  didn't  really  mean  to  buy 
it  even  then,  but  I  thought 
I'd  try  it  and  at  least  ride 
it  around  by  Jones's  house. 
The  agent  brought  down  an 
old  machine  the  very  next 
morning.  Said  they  hated 
to  let  out  new  machines  on 
trial.  I  didn't  understand 
what  he  meant  until  after- 
ward.   <  Mich  !    (Josh  !" 

I  waited  patiently  while 
Ferris    readjusted  himself 
with  great  care  and  looked 
mournfully  at  what  had  once  been  a  perfectly  service- 
able leg. 

"It  was  a  tine  motorcycle,"  he  continued,  "slightly 
heavier  than  a  steam  roller  and  lifted  up  with  all  the 
latest  appliances.  The  agent  showed  me  all  about  it. 
It's  very  simple,  you  know — works  on  the  bicycle  prin- 
ciple. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pedal  until  the  engine 
goes  off  and  then  steer  it  down  the  road,  missing  teams 
and  street  cars  and  small  houses  as  long  as  you  can. 
You  increase  the  speed  by  turning  one  handle  and  con- 
trol the  spark  by  turning  the  other,  brake  with  your 
right  hand,  work  the  clutch  with  the  left,  and  keep 
track  of  your  oil  and  gasoline  and  electricity  with  the 
rest  of  your  hands.  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  a  job 
to  learn,  but  it  was  perfectly  easy.  I  pushed  it  along 
a  block  or  two  and  made  several  false  starts  and  then 
I  climbed  on  and  sailed  off  toward  San  Francisco  with- 
out any  trouble.  Y'ou  can't  imagine  how  funny  it 
seemed  to  be  straddling  that  obese  bicycle,  with  my 
feet  hanging  down  on  the  pedals,  idle  as  a  city-hall 
janitor,  and  that  little  pocketful  of  engine  zipping  me 
down  the  street  is?  miles  an  hour. 

"That  was  the  estimated  speed — I  mean  my  esti- 
mate. Just  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten  that  thing  to  going 
I  realized  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  hadn't  really 
wanted  it  to  start.  I  hadn't  known  my  own  mind. 
What  I  needed  was  time  to  go  off  quietly  and  think 
it  over.  I  didn't  want  to  create  any  sensation  about  it. 
you  know,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  the  interests  of 
traffic  I  ought  to  get  off  that  machine.    There  was  a 


"Don't  you  know  you  can  get  the  same  sensations 
by  tying  firecrackers  to  your  legs  and  sitting 
over  an  oil  heater?" 

buggy  about  four  blocks  ahead  and  a  street  car  behind, 
and  I  kept  thinking  as  I  roared  down  on  them  that  the 
world  would  expect  me  to  pass  them  and  would  criti- 
cize me  if  I  went  right  on  through  them.  It  was  an 
awful  responsibility  for  me.  I  would  have  liked  to 
suggest  it  to  the  motorcycle,  but  1  didn't  have  any  in- 
fiuence  at  all  over  that  machine.  I  turned  the  handle 
once  and  it  went  ninety  miles  an  hour  faster.  I  sup- 
pose I  might  have  turned  it  the  other  way,  but  some- 
how it  slipped 'my  mind.  I  was  middling  busy  in  my 
mind  just  then.    I  had  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 

"First  thing  I  knew  I  had  passed  the  buggy  and  the 
car,  and  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  passed  by  or 
through   them.     Three  block-    ahead  a   woman  was 


crossing  the  street.  It  was  awful.  I  dodged  her 
twenty  times  before  I  got  within  a  block  of  her.  And 
then  people  and  buggies  and  ambulances,  lumber 
wagons,  hearses,  hayricks,  and  automobiles  began  to 
coagulate  until  the  street  was  so  dense  I  couldn't  see 
through  them,  and  I  says  to  myself:  'This  is  where  I 
take  a  hand  in  this  trip.  If  I  run  into  that  mess  I 
could  make  twenty  yards  probably,  but  what's  the  use? 
Football  is  a  brutal  game  anyway.  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  this  motorcycle  firmly  and  turn  it  up  a  side 
street.  If  I  can  do  that  maybe  I  can  get  it  out  of 
town  and  let  it  run  out  of  gasoline.' 

"I  know  it  sounds  silly,"  said  Allie,  uncrossing  his 
legs  carefully  and  wincing  a  good  deal,  "but  somehow 
1  couldn't  think  of  the  way  to  suggest  this  to  the  ma- 
chine. It  was  perfectly  embarrassing.  I  kept  feeling 
that  if  I  could  uncoil  my  mind  from  those  handle  bars 
a  minute  and  set  it  to  work  I  could  think  or  do  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  But  I  couldn't.  We  came  to  the 
corner  and  I  turned  it.  full  speed.  People  who  were 
there  say  it  was  the  greatest  sight  since  the  lunatic 
jumped  off  the  office  building  downtown.  The  thing 
was  an  entire  success  as  far  as  turning  went.  But  the 
city  had  made  a  clerical  error.  It  had  made  the  street 
forty  feet  wide  instead  of  four  hundred.  That  was 
why  the  machine  ran  into  the  curb.  If  we  had  had  a 
fair  deal  it  never  would  have  done  it. 

"I  left  the  machine  when  it  hit  the  curb.  I  was  just 
about  through  riding  anyway.  I  was  tired  of  it,  in 
fact.  The  machine  stopped  at  the  curb  and  I  went  on 
until  a  syringa  bush  stopped  me.  It  was  on  a  lawn 
near  that  neighborhood,  and  while  I  went  through  it 
all  right,  it  diminished  my  velocity,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  clothing,  and  I  stopped  rolling  after  a  while.  It 
damaged  me  a  little,  but  the  machine  is  quite  well, 
thank  you.  ami  I  have  bought  it." 

"Bought  it?"  said  I  indignantly.  "Why?  Have  you 
conceived  a  grudge  against  all  the  syringa  bushes  in 
the  country?  Have  you  no  feeling  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  street  car  conductors  and  truck  drivers?" 

"1  don't  care."  said  Allie  with  a  sort  of  guilty  de- 
fiance. "While  I  was  traveling  through  that  syringa 
bush  I  felt  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  see  a  motorcycle 
again.  But  just  as  soon  as  I  had  collected  and  enu- 
merated myself  I  began  to  think  that  with 
another  trial  I  could  do  a  better  job.  I 
tried  to  be  sensible  and  refrain,  but  I 
couldn't  somehow  or  other.  There's  witch- 
craft in  it.  I  got  on  the  machine  and 
lacked  out  another  corner — the  property 
owners  around  there  seemed  to  object  to 
any  .further  use  of  that  one— and  I  got 
around  it  all  right.  I  never  was  so  tickled 
in  my  life.  I  learned  how  to  wriggle  those 
handles  and  I  rode  about  fifty  miles  that 
afternoon.  And  I'm  going  to  ride  a  lot 
more  too.  These  clothes  are  spoiled  any- 
way, and  I  might  as  well  have  some  fun 
out  of  them." 
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LLIE  went  away  and  I  didn't  see  him 
for  a  week.  When  I  did  see  him  I  was 
shocked.  He  bad  been  going  to  ruin 
rapidly.  He  limped,  and  one  ear  was  tied 
on  with  sticking  plaster.  I  was  angry  at 
his  foolishness.  He  was  well  built,  and 
with  ordinary  care  should  have  lasted  a 
lifetime.  "What's  the  matter  with  you 
now?"  I  demanded. 

"Stump,"  said  Allie  cheerfully.  "It 
wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way  when  I  blew 
for  it." 

"Serves  you  right."  I  snorted.  "Nothing 
less  than  sudden  death  can  teach  you  any- 
thing. What  makes  you  want  to  straddle 
a  Gatling  gun  and  try  to  do  steeplechasing 
with  it  anyway?  Don't  you  know  you  can  get  the 
same  sensations  by  tying  firecrackers  to  your  legs  and 
sitting  over  an  oil  heater?" 

"You  till  me  with  inexpressible  lassitude."  said 
Allie.  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his  pipe  and  tipping 
his  hat  over  on  one  ear.  "By  talking  with  you  on  any 
subject  I  could  ruin  a  college  education  in  two  hours. 
What  do  you  know  about  motorcycles?" 

"All  1  know  is  hearsay,"  I  admitted.  "I  have  been 
listening  to  them  for  a  long  time." 

"If  I  could  only  get  you  to  forget  your  mollycoddle 
interest  in  aeroplanes  and  motor  boats  and  take  up 
something  worth  while,"  said  Allie  enthusiastically. 
"Man,  it's  the  bulliest  sport  in  existence.  Talk  about 
tlying!  Bah!  On  a  motorcycle  you  get  all  the  sen- 
sations of  flying  and  you  have  the  fun  of  dodging 
things  in  addition.  It's  the  greatest  sensation  of 
speed,  power,  uncertainty,  and  surprise  in  existence. 
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When  I  get  off  my  motorcycle  and  come 
back  into  the  world  I  have  to  snuff 
pepper  to  keep  awake.  Why,  old  man. 
if  I  oxer  get  nervous  prostration  from 
overenjoying  myself  on  my  motorcycle, 
I'm  going  to  take  up  broncho  busting 
for  a  rest  cure." 

"I  was  like  you."  Allie  went  on,  after 
I  had  said  nothing,  contemptuously,  for 
quite  a  while.  "I  was  scornful  once. 
After  a  man  has  crawled  around  on  his 
feet  like  an  ant  for  thirty  years  he  is 
scornful  of  almost  everything  but 
woolen  underwear  and  easy  chairs. 
Here  yon  are.  for  instance,  wearing 
out  $20  worth  of  chairs  a  year  and 
filling  some  undertaker  full  of  eager 
anticipation  by  acquiring  a  concrete 
liver  when  you  might  be  filling  your 
lungs  with  ozone  and  other  things 
under  a  fifty-mile-an-hour  pressure 
and  coming  home  at  night  with  every 
muscle  shaken  loose  and  full  of  good,  healthy  blood." 

••Three  cheers!"  I  said  placidly.  "Hut  how  about  the 
stump?    Did  you  improve  its  circulation  too?" 

"My  friend,"  said  Allie,  "let  me  tell  you  something. 
You  fellows  who  think  you're  having  an  adventure 
w  hen  you  straddle  a  lunch-counter  stool  imagine  that 
when  a  man  falls  off  a  motorcycle  he  dates  everything 
back  to  that  calamity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  'Tisn't 
so.  Motorcycling  is  like  football  playing.  You  natu- 
rally have  to  do  some  of  it  on  your  shoulders  and  neck 
and  ears.  We  don't  mind  it.  It's  part  of  the  game. 
Now  take  that  stump.  All  I  remember  about  that 
stump  is  that  I  was  going  along  through  a  woods  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  town  last  Tuesday  about  forty 
miles  an  hour,  throttle  wide  open,  engine  working 
like  a  volcano,  machine  leaping  lightly  from  hilltop 
to  hilltop,  when  I  came  to  a  sharp  turn  and  there  was 
the  stump.  I  didn't  have  any  time  to  dodge  it,  so  I 
hit  it  of  course.  I  sailed  out  over  the  handlebars — and 
say,  have  you  ever  heard  about  those  wonderful  jumps 
the  Norwegians  make  on  skis?  Well,  I  made  their 
little  records  look  sick.  I  set  the  motorcycle  record 
of  the  long  soar.  I  traveled  so  long  and  so  far  that 
I  turned  two  corners  in  the  road  before  I  lit." 

"Were  you  much  hurt?" 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Allie.  "mere  trifle.  I  got 
up  and  walked  back  to  where  the  machine  was,  and 
what  do  you  think?  It  wasn't  hurt  a  bit  except  the 
front  forks  were  sprung  a  little.  The  way  they  build 
these  machines  is  perfectly  wonderful." 

"Why  don't  you  ride  more  carefully?"  said  I  sarcas- 
tically ;  "some  day  you'll  run  into  something  solid  like 
a  traction  engine  and  break  a  wheel." 

"What's  the  fun  of  being  careful?"  said  Allie.  not 
noticing  my  sarcasm  in  the  least.  "You  can  be  care- 
ful on  a  street  car  or  in  a  hammock  or  a  hearse.  But 
if  you're  going  to  crawl  along  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour  just  because  you  insist  on  seeing  what  is  in 
front  of  you  all  the  time  you  might  as  well  travel  in 
an  automobile.  It's  part  of  the  game  to  go  down  a 
road  so  fast  the  wind  makes  your  hair  pull  and  won- 
der what's  around  the  next  turn.  You  can  usually 
dodge  it  if  it's  worth  dodging.  I  went  clear  through 
a  hedge  fence  last  week.  Met  a  buggy  around  a 
corner.  I  just  turned  the  machine  off  the  road  and 
it  ran  down  the  grade,  up  the  other  side  and  through 
the  hedge,  nice  as  you  please.  Took  me  half  an  hour 
to  lead  it  back.  Next  day  I  was  hitting  'er  up  on  a 
wet  road  west  of  town,  and  I  skidded  right  off  the 
road  on  a  turn  and  sailed  down  a  twenty-foot  bank 
into  a  pool  of  water,  tooting  my  horn  for  the  bull- 
frogs as  I  went.  Lost  me  a  good  hour's  time.  Thought 
I  never  would  get  that  machine  lugged  back.  Some 
genius  ought  to  invent  a  pocket  derrick  to  lift  a 
motorcycle  back  onto  the  road  when  it  gets  away. 
When  a  motorcycle  is  going  full  speed  it  feels  as  light 
as  two  feathers  in  a  heavy  wind.  But  when  it  is  cold 
and  dead  and  you  have  to  haul  it  up  out  of  a  ditch  all 
by  yourself  it  feels  like  a  locomotive  with  its  boiler  full 
of  pig  lead.  Anyway,  so  long.  I've  got  to  work  like 
mad  to-day.    Going  to  take  a  long  trip  to-morrow." 

ALLIE  went  away  and  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he 
JT\  was  full  of  enthusiasm.    He  had  taken  his  trip. 

"Fun,"  said  he.  "Man.  I  never  had  so  much 
fun  in  my  life.  We  knocked  off  150  miles  and  there 
wasn't  a  dull  moment.    Not  one." 

"I  believe  you,"  I  said  positively.  "Did  you  break 
your  flying  fall  record?" 

"Nothing  doing  in  that  line."  said  he.  "no  trouble 
at  all  to  speak  of.  We  did  hit  a  broken  culvert,  but 
nothing  much  happened.  We  bounced  about  a  mile 
but  came  down  right  side  up.  It  was  just  a  fine, 
pleasant  day's  ride.  But  you  should  have  seen  the 
cow  running  away  with  Jones's  machine.  I've  only 
stopped  laughing  for  meals  since  then. 

"If  there's  anything  in  the  world  that  is  a  supreme 
and  unqualified  nuisance  it's  a  cow."  said  Allie  in- 
dignantly. "I've  lived  a  long  time  and  seen  much,  but 
I've  never  seen  any  use  for  a  cow.  A  cow  is  a  brain- 
less, excuseless  blot  on  the  landscape  and  a  menace 
to  the  country.  If  I  had  my  way  I'd  abolish  cows. 
They're  worse  than  pigs.    A  pig  is  small  enough  to 
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dodge,  but  you've  got  to  serve  a  ten 
days'  notice  on  the  ordinary  wappy- 
brained  cow  to  get  her  out  of  the  road." 
"Did  you  hit  one?"  I  asked. 
"Hit  one!"  shrieked  Allie,  rolling  over 
and  over  in  his  chair.  "Hit  one!  Say. 
I'll  bet  that  cow  is  rubbing  herself  yet. 
We  each  hit  one.  There  were  plenty  to 
pick  from  too.  We  were  going  down  a 
good  road  about,  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  everything  wide  open,  when  those 
cows  came  into  view  out  of  the  hori- 
zon and  I  says  to  Jones.  'Darn  those 
cows."  and  he  says  to  me,  'Damn  those 
cows,"  and  then  we  were  right  on  them 
and  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do; 
so  we  each  picked  out  a  fat,  soft  one, 
and  oh  my !" 

Allie  struggled  with  his  emotions  for 
a  while. 

"I  hit  my  cow  right  amidships,"  he 
continued  in  weak  tones.  "Rose  right 
over  her  back  and  landed  easy.  But  Jones  bounced 
off  the  first  tow — guess  he  was  nervous — and  hit  an- 
other one.  She  went  up  on  her  forefeet  and  came 
down  with  one  hind  leg  through  the  front  wheel  of 
Jones's  machine.  That  scared  her  some  more  and  she 
ran  away.  After  I  die  I'm  going  to  wake  up  some 
time  to  laugh  at  that  poor  cow  galloping  off  with  that 
motorcycle  dangling  from  her  hind  leg,  still  running 
like  mad  and  popping  like  a  Gatling  gun,  while  Jones, 
chasing  her,  yelled.  'Here.  you.  bring  that  machine 
back.'  just  as  if  she  was  doing  it  on  purpose.  Oh-h 
dea  r. 

"She  finally  ripped  a  spoke  out  of  it  after  she  had 
run  it  quite  a  distance  and  got  away."  said  Allie.  after 
I  had  revived  him.  "Took  us  an  hour  to  get  things 
straightened  up  at  the  next  town.  Oh.  we  had  a  great 
day.  Cot  arrested  at  Bloomington  for  speeding. 
Jones's  rear  tire  blew  out  and  stung  him  in  the  leg  and 
he  had  to  walk  four  miles  to  get  a  new  inner  tube. 
We  had  to  fight  one  farmer  because  the  last  motor- 
cyclist who  had  passed  him  had  scared  his  horses. 
He  drove  a  load  of  hay  across  the  road  and  blocked 
us  off.  Confound  those  farmers,  anyway!  They  are 
worse  than  cows.  We  were  coming  down  a  long  hill 
about  two  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  bottom 
we  turned  the  corner  and  there  was  another  old  resi- 
denter  in  a  two-acre  straw  hat,  driving  a  mower  nine 
feet  wide.  I  gave  one  yell  and  slid  off  the  back  of  my 
machine,  and  Jones  had  to  turn  off  the  road  and  into 
three  acres  of  blackberry  bushes  to  keep  from  running 
over  me.  You'd  have  died  to  hear  him  yell.  Blackberry 
bushes  are  so  affectionate.  They  just  naturally 
couldn't  bear  to  let  go  of  him.  He's  got  a  railroad 
map  of  the  State  on  his  legs,  and  how  he  cussed  me 
when  I  refused  to  go  in  and  help  him  out.  Funniest 
thing  I  ever  saw — him  standing  in  that  jungle,  stabbed 
in  2.000  places  and  asking  me  to  come  in  and  get 
mine.  Not  much.  I  had  my  troubles.  My  machine 
just  missed  the  mower,  and  when  I  started  telling  the 
farmer  what  I  thought  of  agriculture  in  general  and 
fi  raters  in  particular,  he  got  so  hostile  that  I  had 
to  go  away  from  there.  Those  farmers  think  they  own 
the  road,  anyway." 

"You  must  have  had  a  splendid  time."  I  remarked. 

"Beautiful,"  said  Allie  earnestly.     "Never  laughed 
so  much  in  my  life.    Jones  was  pretty  sore  when  he 
got  out,  but  he  got  even  with  me  and  then  some.  We 
hurried  up  a  little  going  home,  and  I  guess  I  got 
careless  about  the  oil.  because  about  fifteen  miles 
from  town  my  old  machine  heated  up.  yelled  a  few 
times,  and  (put  on  me.    Burned  both  my  legs  right 
through  the  khaki  pants  on  her  cylinder.    She  w  as  ; 
red-hot.    It  had  been  raining  for  the  last  ten  miles, 
and  after  I  worked  half  an  hour  trying  to  get  that 
fool  cylinder  to  let  go.  I  gave  up  and  stopped  an 
auto  going  into  town.    Owner  agreed  to  tow  me  in. 
and  I  took  hold  of  about  ten  feet 
of  rope  and  told  him  to  ramble 
right  along    Did  he?     He  did. 
He  rambled  about 
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picks  it  up  in  sections  and  throws  it  over  its  shoulder. 
Well.  I  was  behind  that  shoulder.  I  stopped  all  the 
mud.  If  I  could  catch  baseballs  like  I  caught  that  mud. 
Hans  Wagner  would  he  my  bat  boy.  Didn't  use  my 
hands  either.  I  held  on  to  that  rope  with  one  hand 
and  steered  with  the  other.  Could  have  caught  that 
mud  with  both  hands  tied  behind  me.  And  Junes, 
that  piffling  parody  of  mankind,  rode  behind  me  and 
said  things  all  the  way  in.  Told  me  I  was  getting 
handsomer  fight  along.  Asked  if  I  was  any  relation 
to  the  Carolina  clay  eaters.  By  the  time  I  got  to 
town,  I  stuck  out  eighteen  inches  in  front — all  mud. 
Jones  wanted  to  borrow  a  steam  shovel  to  disinter 
me,  but  he  compromised  on  a  hoe.  There  was  one 
comfort.  I  rode  right  up  Main  Street  and  nobody 
knew  me.    I  drew  a  beautiful  audience  too." 

\  LLIE  went  away,  and  that  summer  I  saw  him  only 
occasionally.  Usually  I  w  as  not  quick  enough  to 
see  him.  As  I  walked  on  the  street  there  would 
be  a  dull  roar  in  the  distance,  increasing  in  volume  to 
a  thunderous,  crackling  roll.  Something  wrapped  up  in 
a  cloud  of  dust  would  shriek  by.  and  the  next  time 
Allie  met  me  he  would  say  reproachfully:  "I  passed 
you  the  other  day.  Why  didn't  you  speak?"  In  Au- 
gust he  told  me  with  pride  that  he  was  averaging  100 
miles  a  day  and  that  he  had  just  done  the  twenty  miles 
to  Chillicothe  in  thirty-two  minutes.  Later  on  he  took 
a  trip  to  Kentucky  and  told  me  about  the  southern 
Illinois  roads  with  great  feeling  on  the  way  back. 

"Roads!"  he  said  explosively.  "Roads!  Why.  those 
people  down  there  have  a  fortune  at  their  doors  and 
they  don't  know  it.  If  they  would  mix  those  roads 
with  water  and  barrel  them  they  could  monopolize  the 
glue  business  of  the  world.  It  rained  one  day  and  I 
rented  a  mule  to  pull  my  machine  to  the  next  town. 
Halfway  there  I  had  to  rent  another  mule  to  pull  that 
one.  Every  time  those  animals  pulled  a  hind  leg  up 
it  tore  up  a  chunk  of  Illinois  that  left  a  hole  in  the 
map  big  enough  to  fall  into.  Down  in  southern  In- 
diana I  played  caroms  for  fifty  miles — got  so  expert  I 
could  bounce  from  stone  to  stone  for  hours  and  not 
miss  the  road  once.  And  talk  about  comfort!  Wait 
until  you  ride  a  motorcycle  about  twenty  miles  over  a 
railroad  whose  ties  stick  out  like  a  cab  horse's  ribs. 
When  I  got  done  with  that  stunt  I  had  to  have  myself 
w  ired  together." 

"Did  you  really  enjoy  it?"  I  asked. 

"Enjoy  it!"  said  Allie.  "Why,  man.  I  swelled  up 
with  pleasure.  You  don't  realize  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
take  a  map  and  browse  over  it  with  a  motorcycle. 
The  whole  State's  yours.  You  don't  have  to  depend 
on  some  railroad  to  haul  you  where  you  don't  want  to 
go  whenever  you  aren't  ready.  You  don't  have  to 
poke  along  all  over  the  road  in  a  four-wheeled  automo- 
bile that's  as  hard  to  drive  as  a  locomotive.  No,  sir. 
You  take  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  make  a  regular 
Columbus  out  of  yourself.  You  discover  roads  nobody 
had  suspected  and  towns  that  had  forgotten  their  own 
existence.    You  try  the  roads  in  a  green  county,  and  if 


fort  y  miles  an 
hour.  You  know 
what  an  automo- 
bile tire  does  to  a 
wet  road?   It  just 


' '  That  poor  cow — gallop- 
ing off  with  that  motor- 
cycle dangling  from  her 
hind  leg,  while  Jones, 
chasing  her,  yelled: 
'Here,  you,  bring  that 
machine  back, '  just  as 
if  she  was  doing  it  on 
purpose.     Oh-h  dear" 


they  don't  suit  you.  you  turn  the  handle  a  little  and, 
speed  her  up  into  the  brown  county  which  lies  next  onj 
the  map.  You're  twice  as  free  and  four  times  as  foH 
loose  as  you  are  in  an  automobile  and  ten  thousand] 
times  as  independent  as  you  are  in  a  parlor  car.  They 
have  a  joke  about  the  American  who  got  mad  at  the 
customs  in  a  little  flyspeck  of  a  German  kingdom  and 
went  around  it.  Give  me  a  good  (Concluded  on  page  3im| 
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Picking  up  four 
stones,  he  shot 
them  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  felt 
worlds  better 


'  I  VHIS  story  is  a  gem — now  merry, 
now  moving,  and  at  all  times  a 
tip  to  parents  who  mistakenly  call  their 
human  little  boys  bad  little  boys. 

THE  Pariah  knew  well  that  his  lot  was  the 
hardest  that  ever  belonged  to  mortal  boy. 
For  twelve  freckled,  tow-headed,  eventful 
years  he  bad  been  the  family  outcast. 
When  he  looked  at  bric-a-brac  it  fell ;  and  when  it 
ell  it  broke.  If  he  chanced  to  drink  out  of  a  china 
•up  of  high  value  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner,  the  handle 
lways  grew  loose  under  his  touch,  like  a  tooth,  and 
ame  away  in  bis  lingers. 

Positively  he  was  not  responsible  for  those  things, 
'hey  happened  of  themselves.  Once,  when  he  had 
>een  sent  with  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  and  the  best 
litcher  to  buy  five  cents'  worth  of  milk,  he  took  the 
precaution  before  leaving  the  store  of  putting  the  two 
limes  into  his  mouth  so  that  he  could  guard  the 
litcher  with  both  hands,  and  he  had  not  walked  ten 
aids  when  the  whole  quart  of  milk  rose  up  and 
lowed  over  his  Sunday  clothes,  breaking  the  spout  of 
he  pitcher  as  it  went.  No  wonder  that  the  queerness 
f  the  thing  startled  him  into  swallowing  the  change. 
?hls  is  just  one  incident,  but  it  illustrates  his  whole 
areer  where  ceramics  are  concerned. 
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A.XY  more  things  were  just  as  bad.  Or  worse. 
At  the  least  movement  of  his  arms  or  legs,  his 
clothes  ripped — the  better  the  clothes  the  more 
hastly  the  rip.  And  if  he  so  much  as  wiggled  a  fin- 
er, the  other  boy  always  fell  down  and  got  a  bump, 
n  this  respect  his  own  brother  Hugh  was  more  inse- 
ure  upon  his  feet  than  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  why 
0  on?  One  may  cover  the  whole  situation  by  saying 
hat  scarce  ever  in  his  life  had  the  Pariah  done  any- 
hing  but  what  he  should  not  have  done,  nor  made  a 
peech  but  that  fell  as  "impudence"  xipon  the  abnor- 
lally  sensitive  ears  of  his  elders. 
So  used  was  he  to  being  scolded  that  be  never  had  a 
cry  clear  idea  of  what  any  particular  "row"  was 
bout,  and  so  lost  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  same. 
At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  now  writing  he 
as  being  scolded  by  both  parents  at  once.  This  made 
brisk  engagement.  The  Pariah  was  quite  dazed. 
Whenever  his  mother  made  an  accusation  so  self- 
vidently  true  that  to  deny  it  would  be  folly,  his  father 
opt  insisting:  "Answer  your  mother,  sir";  and  when- 
ver  she  made  a  statement  so  inaccurate  that  the 
ariah  was  stung  into  stammering:  "Why.  I — why,  I 
-I — why — "  bis  father  kept  saying:  "I  forbid  you  to 
nterrupt  your  mother,  sir" :  so.  under  the  eireuiii- 
tances.  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  better  for  him 
o  do  than  to  melt  from  the  room  as  imperceptibly  as 
possible;  and  with  this  end  in  view  be  was  squirming 
great  deal,  apparently  in  contrition,  but  always 
oward  the  door. 

HE  HAD  two  more  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  else- 
where.   One  was  that  be  was  most  apt  to  smile 
when  least  amused.   If  this  happened,  the  eonse- 
uences  would  be  awful.    The  other  reason  was  that 
he  room  was  too  full. 

In  one  coiner  sat  Hugh,  as  whited  a  sepulcher  as 
ver  existed.  Up  to  this  very  moment  he  had  been 
u  the  thick  of  the  fun,  but  now  in  some  strange  way 
e  was  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  looked  the  picture  of 
unocence.  with  bis  eyes  glued  to  a  book.  Ill  another 
orner  sat  Angela,  the  most  annoying  sister  a  boy 
ould  have,  for  she  never  told  on  you  as  long  as  you  let 
er  play,  but  turned  state's  evidence  the  minute  you 
ait  her  out  of  the  game.  She  was  now  pretending  to 
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dress  her  doll,  but  the  two  red  spots  in  her  cheeks 
showed  that  she  had  a  deeper  interest  in  wanting  to 
find  out  whether  or  no  the  Pariah  would  be  spanked. 
Not  that  she  wished  for  this  calamity,  for  she  held 
loud  howls  in  reserve  should  the  sentence  fall,  but  she 
was  human  enough  to  be  considerably  entertained  by 
the  doubt.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  sat  the  Infant. 
Too  young  to  know  the  propriety  of  disguising  her 
interest,  she  had  dropped  all  her  toys  to  stare  stonily 
at  the  Pariah.  That  evening,  at  the  tea  table,  when 
the  affair  had  blown  over,  she  would  he  ready  to  bring 
it  all  up  again  by  pointing  a  spoon  at  him  and  observ- 
ing scornfully:  "Ah!    Bad  boy.    Oo  Nassy." 

WHY  these  three  never  figured  unhappily  in  the 
final  wind-up,  although  they  were  always  his 
cheerful  partners  in  what,  turned  out  to  be 
crime,  was  a  source  of  continual  wonder  to  the  vic- 
tim. Hugh  had  only  to  make  a  bluff  at  manly  repent- 
ance, Angela  to  display  warm  love  mingled  with  tears, 
the  Infant  to  smile  vacuously  and  gurgle  "Goo,"  and 
straightway  all  the  three  were  forgiven,  whereas  the 
Pariah's  repentance  was  doubted,  bis  love  spurned,  his 
smile  prohibited,  and  his  equivalent  for  "Goo"'  stigma- 
tized as  impertinent. 

Forbidden  to  speak,  be  was  taking  much  comfort  in 
listening  to  bis  inward  voice  say:  "Shut  up,  shut  up, 
shut  up,"  to  each  accusation  addressed  to  him;  he  was 
also  extracting  balm  from  imagining  that  he  had 
bowled  over  his  brother  and  sisters  and  incidentally 
both  parents  by  hurling  the  globe  of  goldfish  skillfully 
among  them.    A  boy's  mind  is  his  best  consoler. 

"After  all  we  have  done  for  you  !"  was  a  paternal  re- 
proach which  stabbed  his  wandering  attention. 

What  had  they  done  for  him  that  be  could  honestly 
consider  a  benefit'.'  Take  Jake  Haswell,  for  instance. 
Jake  was  allowed  to  chew,  smoke,  swear,  shoot,  go 
swimming,  build  bonfires,  keep  rabbits,  and  ride  on 
the  pound  wagon.  His  were  certainly  parents  of 
which  a  boy  could  be  proud.  They  never  went  around 
bragging  of  what  they  had  done  for  Jake. 

Listening  to  his  further  arraignment,  he  found  out 
to  his  unfeigned  surprise  that  such  outrages  as  school, 
music  lessons,  church,  the  society  of  bis  sisters,  and 
good  clothes  were  reckoned  among  his  great  and  unde- 
served advantages.  Advantages!  Good  King,  was  the 
world  going  mad?  Quite  aroused,  he  suggested  defi- 
nitely and  too  loudly  for  good  taste  that  he  would 
suffer  a  deprivation  of  each  and  all  of  those  particular 
advantages  with  no  emotion  other  than  the  liveliest 
gratitude,  whereupon  his  mother  burst  into  tears  and 
his  father  pronounced  sentence  thus  : 

"You  are  not  fit  to  be  in  the  presence  of  your  brother 
and  little  sisters.  Leave  the  room.  I  forbid  you  to  re- 
main another  instant." 

"Why,  who  wants  to  remain?"  bellowed  the  Pariah, 
indignantly.  The  inconsistency  of  these  adults  was 
proving  too  much  for  him.  "Haven't  I  been  trying 
to  get  away  for  the  last-  hour  or  more,  I'd  like  to 
know?" 

Instead  of  being  calmed  by  this  new  view  of  the 
case  his  father  made  a  strenuous  movement.  The 
Pariah  ducked  and  slid  through  the  door.  The  key. 
catching  in  his  pocket,  ripped  a  three-cornered  tear  in 
bis  blouse,  and,  mistaking  that  temporary  restraint 
for  the  paternal  clutch,  the  Pariah  freed  himself  with 
such  violence  that  he  fell  headlong  down  the  hall 
stairs,  never  pulling  up  till  he  had  landed  in  the  vesti- 
bule with  bis  feet  in  the  fragments  of  the  hall  lamp. 

IT  DID  not  take  him  long  to  regain  his  feet  and  to 
shoot  out  through  the  front  door.  The  garden 
being  all  too  small  an  asylum  for  his  large  need  of 
privacy,  he  did  not  linger  there,  but  raced  onward 
through  the  green  gate  and  up  the  hot  and  dusty  lane 
until  he  came  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the  river 
road.  Along  this  secluded  path  he  tore  madly,  so  furi- 
ous at  heart  that  be  entirely  forgot  to  remember  that 
the  river  road  was  one  upon  which  he  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  set  foot. 

Blind  to  his  surroundings,  he  hastened  on,  shaken 
by  indecision.  Should  he  leave  his  parents  forever? 
Should  he  repudiate  them  and  move  in  their  midst  a 
free,  untrammeled  soul?  Or  should  he  die  a  lingering 
and  painful  but  beautiful  death? 

The  fresh  origiuality  of  this  last  idea  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  but  its  drawback  was  the  staying 
i  lead.  There  obviously  was  no  use  at  all  in  death  if 
the  lost  one  could  not  return  to  reap  benefits  showered 
upon  him  by  repentant  relatives. 

Going  off  for  a  soldier  was  difficult  in  time  of  peace; 
running  away  to  sea  impracticable  in  an  inland  village. 
The  Pariah  sighingly  concluded  that  it  was  his  dire 
fate  just  to  stay  and  suffer. 

Relinquishing  his  wilder  imaginings,  he  fell  into  the 


more  dangerous  occupation  of  sanely  and  mercilessly 
judging  his  father  and  mother.  There  is  nothing  more 
just  than  a  boy's  unimpassioned  review  of  his  own 
punishment.  He  knows  to  a  shade  what  be  deserved, 
and  he  knows,  too,  what  others  deserved — especially 
if  they  did  not  get  it — and  be  remembers  perfectly 
when  the  same  delinquencies  were  passed  over  in 
silence  and  thereby  tacitly  encouraged.  Moreover, 
when  a  boy  finds  out  that  parental  severity  is  a  varia- 
ble quantity  dependent  upon  moods  and  atmospheres 
and  conditions  of  body,  he  feels  as  insecure  from  as- 
sault as  a  frontier  town. 

With  many  disturbing  knowledges  rampant  in  his 
mind,  the  Pariah  refused  longer  to  be  the  innocent 
scapegrace  of  his  brethren,  and  as  he  sped  furiously 
along  the  lonely  road  be  determined  then  and  there 
that  he  would  hereafter  earn  his  title  to  the  full, 
even  if  be  bad  to  work  overtime  at  villainy.  He 
would  show  the  world  what  a  bad  boy  really  was. 

At  this  black  crisis  he  caught  a  sudden 
and  cheering  sight — a  river  nook  filled  with 
pond  lilies,  odorous  white  ones,  radiantly 
different  from  the  stumpy  yellow  things  to 
be  found  nearer  the  village.  The  curse 
left  him.  He  relaxed  his  muscles  and  unclenched  bis 
teeth.  Off  flew  the  megrims  like  water  from  a  wet 
dog.  II,.  pushed  back  his  cap  and  began  to  whistle. 
The  blessed  instincts  of  divine  childhood  once  more 
took  tumultuous  possession  of  him  and.  picking  up 
four  stones,  be  shot  them  in  rapid  succession  at  a 
bird.  Not  to  hit  it— just  to  see  if  he  could.  He  felt 
worlds  better.  The  pond  lilies  were  forgotten:  there 
was  so  much  else  to  notice.  Though  he  had  stumbled 
blindly  upon  this  path,  be  now  realized  to  the  full 
how  culpably  out  of  bounds  he  was.  but  philosophically 
aware  that  the  unfortunate  had  already  happened,  he 
determined  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  "fun"  in  the 
vicinity  or  not.  He  sauntered  onward  instead  of 
turning  back.  He  was  not  dull  with  anger  now.  but 
keenly  alive  to  the  witcheries  of  the  new  precinct. 

ABEND  in  the  road  brought  him  into  the  very 
midst  of  a  squatter  encampment,  and  as  be 
strolled  by  he  felt  as  much  an  intruder  as  if  he 
were  walking  unasked  through  a  strange  man's  house. 
He  was  not  so  abashed,  however,  that  he  could  not 
make  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and  he  curiously  took  in  the 
details  of  the  open-air  household — the  iron  pot  hang- 
ing over  a  dead  fire,  the  canvas-covered  wagon  leaning 
tipsily  against  some  trees,  the  bony  horse  tied  to  a 
stake,  the  calico  garments  spread  to  dry  upon  a  bar- 
berry bush,  and  the  members  of  the  party  lolling  de- 
jectedly in  a  clearing  made  in  the  underbrush.  There 
were  four  of  them,  and  they  were  a  listless  lot.  A 
red-eyed  woman  sat  indolently  upon  a  log.  a  man  made 
a  half-hearted  pretense  of  patching  some  dilapidated 
harness,  a  very  clean  baby  lay  asleep  upon  a  board 
under  a  piece  of  w  hite  mosquito  netting,  and  a  very 
dirty,  wakeful  baby  sat  under  a  wild  crab-apple  tree 
and  fretted  dismally  for  the  unripe  fruit  fallen  beyond 
her  reach. 

The  Pariah  marveled  at  the  inactivity  of  these  peo- 
ple, for  their  kind  invariably  yelled  profane  witticisms 
at  passing  travelers,  and  generally  relieved  little  boys 
of  cuff  buttons  and  boots,  if  they  wore  them.  He 
passed  on  all  the  quicker  for  the  recollection,  and  was 
glad  when  the  curving  road  took  him  from  sight. 

Further  on  he  met  a  little  girl,  a  most  slatternly 
young  person,  evidently  belonging  to  the  people  below, 
for  she  was  red-eyed  and  listless,  too.  Moreover,  she 
was  red-haired,  and  wore  a  red  bonnet  of  a  fiercer 
shade  and  a  red  dress  of  the  fiercest  yet.  She  had 
red  legs  and  feet,  too,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  bare 
on  account  of  being  so  well  coated  with  dust.  She 
seemed  to  be  picking  flowers  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
throwing  them  away  again.  He  wondered  at  her 
actions,  and.  reasonably  confident  of  being  able  to  de- 
fend his  boots  against  attack,  he  paused  and  stared 
at  tier.  She  promptly  put  out  her  tongue,  but  the  in- 
sult was  involuntary  and  the  result  of  long  habit,  for 
she  evidently  took  no  comfort  in  it.  Here  was  grief 
of  some  sort. 

"What's  the  matter?''  asked  the  Pariah,  chivalrously. 
He.  too,  knew  sorrow. 

"Our  baby's  dead,"  said  the  girl,  and  grinned  widely. 

NOT  being  grown  up  to  uncharitableness.  he  trans- 
lated that  grin  correctly  as  a  wan  mixture  of 
misery  and  embarrassed  lack  of  words.  He 
knew  now  the  reason  for  the  cleanness  and  stillness 
of  the  baby  under  the  mosquito  netting. 

"I  saw  it,"  he  whispered.  His  heart  beat  painfully 
with  awe.  He  bent  his  head  and  traced  patterns  in 
the  dust  with  his  boot.  She  did  the  same  with  her  lug 
toe.    The  silence  became  oppressive.    Then  : 
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"What's  your  name?"  she  asked,  in  the  don't-care 
ging-song  belonging  to  that  inquiry. 

"Cecil."  answered  the  Pariah,  and,  for  a  wonder, 
truthfully.  He  invariably  told  strangers,  especially  of 
this  sex.  that  his  name  was  Joe — Joe  Wheeler.  The 
fictitious  title  had  a  martial  ring,  whereas  Cecil  had 
a  sissy  flavor  very  distasteful  to  him. 

"And  what's  yours?" 

"Joe,"  answered  the  girl. 

He  shook  his  head  reproachfully. 

"  "Tis,"  she  assured  him.  "Josephine:  folks  call  me 
Joe." 

He  let  it  go  at  that,  and  felt  a  spasm  of  respect  for 
truth,  seeing  that  it  had  carried  him  more  safely  than 
falsehood. 

"Cecil's  a  nice  name,"  droned  the  girl  apathetically, 
eying  one  of  her  discarded  bouquets. 

"Why  do  you  throw  them  away?"  asked  the  boy, 
Ignoring  the  foolishness  of  her  spoken  words. 

"Not  purty  'nough.    I  want  'em  to  put  on  baby." 

Again  the  mystery  of  death 
awed  them  into  silence  and 
again  they  traced  patterns  in  the 
dust.  As  before,  the  girl  spoke 
first: 

"Ef  I  could  on'y  get  some  purty 
'uns — white  'uus:  can't  you  he'p 
me  find  none?" 

Incited  by  the  quaver  in  her 
voice  to  peer  within  her  sun- 
bonnet,  he  saw  that  she  was 
weeping.  "Leaking,"  he  would 
have  called  it  in  a  sister.  Rut 
this  was  different.  There  was  a 
quietness  about  that  that  was 
rather  awful,  and  it  set  his  heart 
to  weeping,  too,  but  his  brazen 
little  face  showed  no  change. 

"Come  on,"  lie  said,  remember- 
ing the  lilies,  "and  stop  crying." 

THE  surprise  of  his  life  was 
to  find  himself  holding  her 
hand.  Recallinghow  he  and 
Angela  loathed  each  other  even 
to  the  clawing  point  when  forced 
by  circumstances  (such  as  a 
night  return  from  a  circus)  to 
take  each  other's  hands,  he  ex- 
pected every  minute  to  drop  dead 
with  the  novelty  of  his  present 
predicament,  but.  oddly  enough, 
the  clutch  of  Joe's  skinny  finders 
awakened  in  him  a  sensation  no 
less  than  that  of  feeling  himself 
to  be  an  important  and  protect- 
ing personage. 

Their    retracing    steps  soon 
brought  them  again  to  the  en- 
campment.    He  dared  not  look 
at  the  sleeping  baby.    The  woman  never  lifted  her 
eyes.    The  man  asked  dully  : 
"Where  goin',  Joe?" 

"Flowers."  responded  his  daughter,  passing  on.  The 
man  again  bent  over  the  harness. 

"Paw's  a-goin'  to  hitch  up  to  take  baby  to  the  buryin' 
ground  this  evenin'.  Preacher  likely's  a-goin'  to  be 
there."  explained  she  to  her  escort.  He  had  no  words 
for  this  subject  and  let  her  gabble  on  unanswered. 

"The  babies  is  twins.  It's  queer  twins  should  take 
things  so  different.  Now,  Luella,  she  gits  along  on 
them  appuls  fust  rate,  but  Rowena,  now,  she  died." 

80  the  sleeping  baby  was  a  twin.  That  fact  seemed 
to  make  the  tragedy  the  sadder,  though  he  did  not 
know  why.  Perhaps  it  was  the  mystery  of  the  one 
being  taken  and  the  other  left  which  was  tugging  at 
his  heartstrings.  He  was  glad  when  the  cheerful  host 
of  pond  lilies  hove  into  sight. 

"Anything  the  matter  with  those?"  he  asked,  with 
a  proprietary  air. 

"Xawthin'."  replied  she,  beamingly.  Comfortably 
accepting  the  privileges  of  womanhood,  she  dropped 
upon  the  grassy  bank  and  allowed  him  to  struggle 
perspirlngly  for  the  prizes. 

"There!"  he  panted  later,  triumphantly  staggering 
up  the  bank,  his  arms  full  of  dripping,  long-stalked 
lilies,  which  he  cast  in  tribute  at  her  feet,  "did  you 
ever  see  anything  lovelier?" 

Her  toes  squirmed  repugnantly.  "They're  purty 
on  top :  but  them  stem's  mighty  like  snakes." 

TRUST  the  eternal  Eve  to  find  a  snake  in  every 
paradise:  and  look  for  the  eternal  Adam  to  be 
incited  thereby  to  deeds  of  helpfulness.  The 
lad  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  produced  from  his  pockets 
much  string — kite  twine,  fish  line,  and  plain,  every- 
day grocery-store  string,  all  hoarded  by  blind  instinct 
for  the  needs  of  the  future.  Then  he  opened  his  knife 
and  was  ready  for  business.  What  the  American  boy 
can  do  with  enough  string  and  a  knife  puts  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  the  blush.  By  garroting  the  lilies  and  bind- 
ing them  upon  sticks  he  soon  produced  a  solid  white 
cross  of  no  mean  beauty. 

Bearing  it  between  them,  they  carried  it  safely  to 


the  camp.  Joe's  father  was  stretched  flat  on  his' back, 
his  face  hidden  under  his  hat.  The  sleeping  baby  was 
no  longer  in  sight,  but  near  the  board  upon  winch  the 
netting  lay  in  a  heap  was  a  wooden  box.  The  woman 
sat  beside  it,  and  her  eyes,  redder  now  than  before, 
overflowed  completely  when  she  saw  the  cross. 

"Well,  I  declare,  what  be  that?"  she  exclaimed,  tak- 
ing it  tremblingly  and  putting  it  upon  the  little  box. 

"We  made  it — Cecil  an'  me,"  explained  Joe,  cheer- 
fully. Then  she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  her 
various  limbs  disposed  about  her  like  the  rays  of  a 
starfish,  and  went  to  sleep  as  immediately  as  if  she 
had  been  walking  in  slumber  for  hours  past  and  had 
just  fallen.  The  boy  gazed  at  her  astounded.  It  beat 
even  his  prowess  in  the  sleep-going  way.  The  woman 
never  noticed  her,  but  looked  woefully  at  the  wakeful 
baby  under  the  crab-apple  tree. 

"Jes'  hark  to  her!"  she  cried,  frowningly.  "Jes' 
hark  to  her,  will  you?  Why  can't  she  let  up  on  that 
fret  for  a  spell?    It  cl'ar  sets  me  wild!"    Then  with 


He  struck  some  clear  notes  of  such  impelling  beauty 
that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead  child  in- 
voluntarily raised  their  eyes  from  earth  and 
fixed  them  instead  upon  the  friendly  sky 

no  attempt  to  minister  to  the  living,  she  crouched  again 
beside  the  little  coffin  and  hid  her  face  in  the  cross. 

The  boy  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  three  prone 
figures.  They  had  practically  Riven  him  his  dismissal. 
The  perfume  of  the  lilies  was  fretting  upon  his  nerves 
and  bidding  him  begone,  but  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
desert  the  miserable  crab-apple  baby ;  so  he  went  over 
to  it.  It  was  squirming  and  gasping  and  sobbing  and 
choking  and  rubbing  dirt  into  its  eyes  and  struggling 
for  apples,  and  seeming  in  worlds  of  trouble  generally. 

"Hullo,"  ventured  the  boy,  gently. 

"  'Lo,"  responded  the  baby,  staring  and  sobbing. 

"Are  you  Luella?   What's  your  name?" 

"Name,"  replied  the  baby,  sobbing  less,  in  a  com- 
forted degree. 

"What  are  you  crying  for?" 

"  'Rying  fo',"  said  Luella,  with  the  hint  of  a  smile, 
a  damp  one.  and  giving  a  long  shiver  of  exquisite  de- 
light at  having  company. 

"Why,  you  funny  little  echo,"  murmured  the  boy, 
lovingly;  then  with  vehemence:  "Here!  Stop  that!" 
for  the  remaining  twin,  having  captured  an  apple, 
particularly  rocky,  had  fastened  her  few  teeth  into 
it.  "These  apples  aren't  to  eat.  These  are  only  good 
to  make  into  Rory  Bory  Alices.  Shall  I  show  you 
how  to  make  a  Rory  Bory  Alice?" 

"Roar  Roar  Als."  agreed  the  baby. 

At  this  permission,  he  introduced  her  to  a  game 
which  he  and  Hugh  had  invented  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  a  rayed  manifestation  which  they  had  once 
witnessed  in  the  northern  heavens,  and  which  had 
been  labeled  Rory  Bory  Alice  by  some  adults  who 
might  be  expected  to  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  He  stuck  an  apple  full  of  short  twigs  until  it 
bristled  like  a  porcupine  then  he  put  it  on  the  end  of 
a  sapling,  twirled  the  latter  several  times  around  bis 
head,  and  finally  shot  'he  apple  giddily  into  space, 
where  it  careened  ,  upon  its  rimless  spokes,  a 

veritable  wheel  of  aagi 
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"Oh,  Roar  Boar  Als!"  chanted  Luella  rapturously, 
making  frantic  attempts  to  jab  spokes  into  an  Alice 
of  her  own.  In  this  fashion  he  beguiled  her  into  mak- 
ing safe  use  of  the  perils  surrounding  her.  While  lie 
bestowed  upon  her,  gladly,  the  wealth  of  a  whole 
hour's  time  of  sweet  summer  liberty,  he  wondered  why 
it  was  that  he  felt  ready  for  the  grave  whenever  his 
mother  required  him  to  guard  the  Infant  for  ten  min- 
utes. The  wonder  grew  as  he  found  himself  washing 
away  Luella's  grime  upon  his  wet  handkerchief  and 
lulling  her  to  sleep  upon  his  encircling  arm.  When 
she  drifted  off  to  that  land  so  strangely  like  the  one 
to  which  Rowena  had  gone,  he  put  her  down  into  a 
nest  of  leaves,  and  turned  his  cap  inside  out  to  pillow 
her  tiny  cheek  against  the  softness  of  its  lining. 

Knowing  from  hard  experience  that  a  baby  never 
goes  to  sleep  until  it  is  time  for  everyone  else  to 
wake,  he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that  the 
others  were  now  yawning  and  stretching.  "Don't  we 
never  eat?"  demanded  the  man.  He  distributed  his 
sudden  anger  impartially  among 
the  group. 

"Mebbe  it's  done  now,"  saiil 
the  woman,  tardily  remembering 
the  stew  pot  and  slouching  over 
to  it.  "Fire's  gone  out,"  she  com- 
mented,  blowing  upon  the  ashes. 
She  sat  down  and  looked  about 
her  vaguely.  "I  ain't  got  a 
match,"  she  murmured.  Then 
she  propped  her  chin  in  her 
hand  and  went  on  brooding.  Tin- 
man mercifully  let  her  alone  ami 
made  a  step  toward  the  pot  as  it' 
to  attend  to  it  himself.  Then  he. 
too,  grew  distraught  and  helpless. 

"Where  d'you  reckon  them 
matches  is?"  he  asked  frown- 
ingly of  the  boy,  who  stood  in- 
terestedly close  to  his  elbow. 

"In  the  wagon,"  answered  he 
promptly.  Probabilities  were  011 
his  side,  anyhow.  "I'll  find 
them.  I'll  get  dinner,  too,"  he 
promised,  not  without  another 
thrill  of  wonder  at  his  own  re- 
generacy. 

AT  HOME,  when  asked  to  per- 
f\  form  so  simple  a  duty  as 
shutting  the  door,  the 
Pariah  always  required  to  know 
what  door,  irhii  he  was  to  shut 
it.  why  he  was  to  shut  it,  who 
wanted  the  door  shut,  and  when 
it  was  to  be  opened  again,  and. 
satisfied  upon  these  points,  he 
was  not  inapt  to  shut  the  wrong 
door  after  all,  and  with  a  slam, 
too.  But  he  poked  intelligently 
among  the  wagon's  motley  contents  until  he  had  found 
not  only  matches  but  odds  and  ends  of  cold  vegetable 
and  bread  crusts,  to  add  materially  to  the  contents  of 
the  stew  kettle.  Whatever  he  found  he  put  in,  even 
to  a  handful  of  flour  for  thickening  purposes,  but  as 
this  last  refused  to  mix  and  sailed  around  upon  the 
top  of  the  stew  in  independent  white  lumps,  like 
swans,  it  was  more  decorative  than  useful. 

To  say  that  the  Pariah  was  enjoying  himself  is  to 
state  the  case  inadequately.  He  was  having  the  one 
giddy  good  time  of  his  life.  He  even  served  the  stew 
after  cooking  it,  apportioning  it  thoughtfully  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  consumer,  giving  the  baby  the 
soaked  bread,  Joe  the  vegetables,  and  the  grown  people 
the  meat.  He  took  a  little  himself,  and  it  struck  his 
fastidious  palate  as  the  divinest  thing  in  food  that 
had  ever  come  that  way. 

THE  meal  over,  a  general  activity  broke  out  in 
the  party.  It  was  time  to  hitch  up.  The  man 
began  to  harness  the  horse.  Joe  pulled  a  gar- 
ment from  the  barberry  bush  and  made  an  unembar- 
rassed and  chatty  toilet  in  the  open.  The  woman  ar- 
rayed Luella  and  herself  in  the  remaining  garment- 
The  Pariah  washed  the  dishes,  using  a  chip  of  wood 
and  his  elbow. 

"Well,  come  on,"  called  the  man.  gruffly,  when  the 
horse  was  finally  hitched  and  the  wagon  made  decent 
for  its  quiet  tenant.  He  put  his  hands  upon  the 
little  box. 

"Oh,  it  don't  seem  right !"  wailed  the  woman,  sud- 
denly. "It  don't  seem  kind  to  take  her  this  way,  with 
no  prayers  nor  nuthin',  like  she  was  a  bundle!  Folks 
alius  sing  to  a  baby's  fun'ral.  Oh.  she's  so  pretty  ami 
little  she  ought  to  have  some  singin'  'fore  she's  taken 
from  home !  She  ought  to  have  some  singin' !"  The 
mother's  former  torpor  was  all  swept  away,  and  she 
was  crying  and  wringing  her  hands  and  throwing  her 
self  about  in  wildest  grief.  The  Pariah  put  his  hand 
upon  her  arm  to  catch  her  attention. 

"I  can  sing.    Would  you  like  me  to?"  he  asked. 

The  climax  had  come.  At  any  time  in  the  past,  had 
a  boy  of  his  size  suggested  that  he  would  one  day 

volunteer  to  Sing,  the  traduced  (Concluded  on  page  3-') 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  most  conspicuous  fact  about 
the  present  political  atmosphere 
of  Washington  is  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  President  Wilson.  The  at- 
tack of  Hearst  has  fallen  flat,  and  the 
little  groups  of  reactionary  Democrats 
who  had  a  moment  of  encouragement  have 
subsided.  The  President's  control  of  the 
situation  at  Washington  is  without  re- 
serve. Next  to  this,  the  most  noteworthy 
aspect  of  Washington  is  the  apathy  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  opposition  to  the 
Uuderwood  Tariff  Bill.  Special  interests 
in  isolated  spots  throughout  the  nation 
maintain  a  shrill  screeching;  but  it  has 
come  to  be  felt  that  the  country  generally 
is  tired  of  discussion,  and  demands  not 
merely  tariff  revision  downward,  but  this 
particular  bill,  not  because  it  is  a  scientific 
measure,  but  because  it  is  honest  in  inten- 
tion and  is  as  accurate  as  any  other  rough 
guess  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be. 

'What  Ailed  Us?" 

ANYONE  who  reads  the  tariff  debates 
-  must  wish  that  the  Congressional 
Record,  clumsy  and  bulky  as  it  is,  were 
more  widely  read.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  buncombe,  to  be  sure;  but  there  is 
not  anywhere,  in  contemporary  writing 
or  speaking,  such  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs  as  is  included  in  the 
speeches  of  the  more  able  men  in  Congress. 
There  has  not  been  anywhere  a  more  en- 
lightened discussion  of  present-day  Amer- 
ican politics  than  in  the  speech  of  Con- 
gressman Gardner  of  the  Essex  County 
(Massachusetts)  District.  Mr.  Gardner's 
shade  of  political  belief  may  be  described 
as  Republican  with  Progressive  leanings: 

From  the  country's  viewpoint  there  were  two 
sound  reasons  for  dismissing  the  Republican 
party  from  power.  In  the  first  place,  we  stub- 
bornly resisted  reasonable  reforms.  Why  we  did 
so  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  the  truculent 
manner  in  which  those  reforms  were  advanced 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  our  course.  No 
man  likes  to  be  seized  by  the  throat.  No  man 
who  is  a  man  will  stand  being  threatened, 
especially  by  a  reformer.  Moreover,  he  who  has 
been  breathing  it  longest  is  the  poorest  judge  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room.  Perhaps, 
in  like  manner,  we  Republicans  were  so  long 
in  power  that  we  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the 
trend  of  the  public  thought  which  enveloped  us. 

That  is  a  very  human  admission,  after 
the  event,  of  the  existence  of  the  standpat 
attitude  and  the  error  of  it.  Congress- 
man Gardner,  in  the  beginning,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  agitators  of  the  Insurgent 
movement  to  unseat  Cannon,  but  he  de- 
clined to  follow  it  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  second  reason  for  our  dismissal  was  the 
fact  that  the  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  desires 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  much  farther  reaching 
than  the  Payne  law. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent men  who  still  remain  in  the  Repub- 
lican party ;  they  think  the  people  have 
made  clear  their  wish  for  real  tariff  revi- 
sion downward,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
be  obstructors. 

We  failed  to  move  with  the  age.  That  was 
the  head  and  front  of  our  offending.  The  Re- 
publican chieftains  could  not  adjust  their  views 
to  modern  schools  of  thought.  They  persisted 
in  governing  the  country  in  their  own  way,  not 
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in  the  country's  way,  and  so  we  all  came  to 
grief. 

Turning  to  the  present  situation,  Mr. 
Gardner  advised,  for  the  Republican  party, 
a  policy  so  enlightened  that  it  approaches 
the  best  sort  of  political  leadership. 

The  nation  does  not  want  the  Payne  law,  the 
nation  will  not  have  the  Payne  law.  If  neces- 
sary, the  nation  would  rather  elect  a  Congress 
of  numskulls  and  charlatans  who  will  admin- 
ister the  elixir  which  it  seeks  rather  than  retain 
a  Congress  of  yEsculapians  who  insist  on  com- 
pounding the  old  formulas,  which  the  nation 
refuses  any  longer  to  swallow.  Perhaps  the 
old  political  physician  may  in  the  end  prove 
right.  Perhaps  the  new  political  physician  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  another  Dr.  Cook.  But  the 
time  for  disputation  has  expired.  The  nation's 
wish  lias  been  ascertained.  The  new  doctor  has 
been  summoned.  The  hour  for  him  to  prescribe 
has  arrived.  It  behooves  us  old  doctors  to  re- 
frain from  captious  interference.  We  must 
stand  by  to  assist  when  necessary. 

Radical  legislation  of  all  kinds  I  expect  very 
soon.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Demo- 
cratic membership  in  Congress  is  a  gathering 
of  rogues.  Far  from  it.  Yet  rogues  they  surely 
will  be  accounted  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  they  have  promised.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  enact  the  far-reaching  legis- 
lation in  which  they  have  so  often  expressed 
their  belief.  I  predict  that  this  Congress  and 
probably  the  next  will  place  on  the  statute 
books  some  overdue  reforms  which  will  prove 
beneficial,  but  even  more  of  those  unwholesome 
innovations  of  whose  success  the  cloistered 
smatterer  is  so  certain.  I  believe  that  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  legislators  can  safely  neglect 
or  even  desire  to  neglect  the  issues  upon  which 
they  have  been  elected.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  next  four  years  will 
prove  to  all  men  that  it  is  so.  In  that  way  alone 
can  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  chosen 
representatives  be  restored.  That  this  lack  of 
confidence  is  unjust  I  deeply  feel.  That  it  is  the 
product  of  malicious  misrepresentation  I  am 
sure.  Nevertheless,  it  exists,  and  to-day  like  a 
wraith  it  haunts  representative  government. 

80  oy  keeping  their  pledges  in  letter  and  in 
spirit  shall  the  Democrats  perform  a  service  to 
the  nation. 

The  last  sentence  is  especially  worth 
noting.  For  a  Republican  leader  to  urge 
the  Democrats  to  keep  their  pledges  and 
impliedly  to  promise  not  to  obstruct  is 
rare.  If  the  Republicans  generally  should 
adopt  this  attitude,  it  would  help  them 
more  than  any  frenzies  of  opposition. 

The  Progressives  on  the  Tariff 

FROM  a  speech  of  the  Progressive  lead- 
er, Congressman  Victor  Murdock  of 
Wichita,  Kas. : 

Mr.  Murdock — Is  not  all  this  discussion  proof 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  plans  of  the  Progressive 
party  were  carried  out  as  regards  the  tariff 
[laughter],  a  revision  of  the  tariff  one  schedule 
at  a  time  at  a  session,  then  we  should  have  a 
real  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Unquestionably,    this    is    the  better 
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method  of  tariff  revision.  And  without 
doubt,  after  the  present  rough  surgery  is 
completed,  and  the  country  is  on  a  basis 
it  approves,  any  future  revision  to  keep 
in  touch  with  changing  conditions  will  be 
done  one  schedule  at  a  time. 

The  Future  of  Political  Parties 

EMERSON,  in  1844,  said:  "Europe 
stretches  to  the  Alleghanies;  Amer- 
ica lies  beyond."  This  West  has  tri- 
umphed with  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln. In  its  midst  insurgency  came  into 
being.  From  the  trans-Mississippi  West 
of  1912  the  Progressive  party  drew  most 
of  its  inspiration.  In  1892,  when  the 
mountain  and  agricultural  West  experi- 
mented with  a  third  party,  the  trans- 
Mississippi  area  cast  94  electoral  votes. 
Twenty  years  later  that  region,  excluding 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  cast  136 
votes.  The  party  that  has  the  allegiance  of 
thegrowing  West  is  the  party  of  the  future. 

A  Sawmill  Senator 

THERE  will  be  one  good  immediate 
result  of  the  success  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators :  it  causes  the 
Senatorship  in  Maryland  to  go  before  the 
people  of  that  State  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  end  the  hope  of  John  Walter  Smith 
to  succeed  himself.  The  Senate  has  so 
changed  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by 
the  elimination  of  undesirable  Senators 
that  Mr.  Smith  is  now  one  of  the  three 
or  four  least  desirable  Senators  left  in 
that  body.  He  regards  his  position  in  the 
Senate  not  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
people,  but  as  a  place  in  which  to  advance 
his  own  personal  fortunes.  There  are  few 
things  more  discreditable  in  the  Senate 
in  recent  years  than  for  this  Democrat, 
elected  on  a  platform  which  promised  free 
lumber,  deliberately  to  go  back  on  that 
pledge  and  repeatedly  vote  with  the  Re- 
publicans in  favor  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 
Not  only  did  he  thus  directly  serve  his 
own  business  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  entire  lumber  industry :  he  voted 
for  the  retention  of  Lorimer,  thereby  help- 
ing out  the  wishes  of  Edward  Hines,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Lumber  Association 
and  lobbyist  for  Lorimer. 

One  Bad  Spot 

WASHINGTON  is  free  from  the 
grosser  forms  of  political  scandal. 
In  Congress  there  is  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard of  political  morality  than  in  any  State 
Legislature.  Direct  bribery  has  become 
practically  an  unknown  thing,  and  an 
ethical  standard  has  arisen  which  recog- 
nizes and  condemns  indirect  bribery  in  its 
most  innocent-seeming  forms.  The  recent 
sensational  discovery  in  Germany  that  the 
large  manufacturers  of  armament  have 
been  paying  out  money  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  war,  and  have  exercised  a  cor- 
rupt influence  upon  official  matters,  sug- 
gests the  least  pleasant  aspect  of  official 
Washington.  Well-informed  persons  have 
believed  for  years  that  there  exists  at 
Washington  something  which  is  very  near 
the  duplicate  of  what  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  Germany. 
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Tableau — Conquerors 
Before  Adrianople 

DEFURE  a  painter  of  historical  subjects  could 
O  have  laid  in  his  first  sketches  for  a  picture 
to  represent  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Adrianople, 
this  photographic  tableau  was  in  the  mails  and  on 
its  way  to  America.  It  shows  an  encampment  of 
the  victorious  Bulgarians  with  the  city  that  has 
become  a  prize  of  war  as  the  background.  As 
safe  from  fire  as  if  they  were  encamped  in  an 
American  circus  lot.  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians 
now  bivouac  upon  the  fields  where  their  country- 
men have  been  slaughtered  by  the  thousands. 
Correspondents  estimate  that  in  the  final  series  of 
attacks  upon  the  city  the  Turkish  batteries  killed 
14,000  Bulgarians  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  Servians. 
The  city  was  first  attacked  by  the  Balkan  allies 
in  October,  and  had  been  besieged  and  under  fire 
for  153  days.  Adrianople  was  as  much  cherished 
by  the  Ottomans  for  its  sentimental  associations 
as  for  its  strategic  importance  in  the  war.  It 
was  Turkey's  capital  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  and  was  regarded  as  a  holy  city. 

A  Turkish  Capital  Once  the 
World's  Greatest  City 

BUT  even  the  photograph  of  Adrianople  is  not 
so  eloquent  of  the  decline  of  Turkey's  power 
as  is  this  glimpse  of  Bagdad.  The  city  in  which 
these  skin  boats,  modeled  after  a  doughnut,  revolve 
like  lazy  merry-go-rounds  as  they  make  from 
shore  to  shore,  was  also  a  Turkish  capital,  and  in 
its  glory,  under  Harun-al-Rashid,  was  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  city  of  the  world.  This 
photograph  was  taken  in  what  is  now  Bagdad's 
costliest  residence  section.  Sieges  and  floods  have 
destroyed  every  building  erected  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury's rule  of  "Arabian  Nights"  magnificence.  From 
2.000,000  population  it  has  declined  to  100.000. 
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A  Wire  Armor  for 
Boxing-Glove  J  ousters 

AN  INVENTION"  tli.it  makes  boxing  a  safe  exercising  game 
•  for  school  gymnasiums,  and  as  available  for  girls  as  for 
boys,  recently  was  demonstrated  before  the  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University.  It  is  an  armor  of  steel  wire  backed 
with  felt  pads.  It  is  hinged  below  the  chin  and  ends  at  the 
waistline.  Protected  from  the  possibility  of  injuries,  the 
boxers  strike  faster  and  with  greater  skill,  and  the  contest 
never  becomes  unfriendly.  The  armor  is  the  invention  of  a 
physical  director  in  a  New  Jersey  high  school.  He  began  to 
make  experiments  with  various  forms  of  armor  because 
parents  of  the  pupils  in  his  school  were  fearful  of  box- 
ing's  ugly   records   of   serious   injuries   and  disfigurations. 

Pittsburgh  School  Children 
March  Out  on  a  Strike 

PITTSBURGH'S  public-school  system  temporarily  has  been 
paralyzed  by  a  strike  of  fifty  thousand  pupils,  who  demand 
the  removal  of  their  superintendent,  Sylvanus  L.  Heeter.  The 
strike  began  when  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  that  Mr.  Heeter 
was  not  guilty  of  charges  brought  against  him  by  a  housemaid. 
After  the  acquittal  a  company  of  youngsters,  beating  dishpans 
and  tooting  whistles,  serenaded  the  superintendent's  house  until 
dispersed  by  the  police,  and  another  group  of  small  boys  burned 
a  straw  eftigy.  Pupils  marched  in  the  streets  with  banners  in- 
scribed :  "Kick  Heeter  Out  !"  and  interfered  with  traffic  so  much 
that  the  reserves  had  to  be  called.  Our  photograph  shows  a 
section  of  one  of  the  pupils'  parades  in  the  business  section. 
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Editorial  Comment 


4  Portrait  of  Protection 

THE  WORDS  QUOTED  BELOW  are  taken  from  a  description 
of  Lawrence,  .Mass.,  written  at  the  time  of  the  textile  strike 
there  a  little  over  a  year  ago: 

The  Owners  The  Workers 

The  stock  is  closely  held  by  about  As  I  went  among  the  tenements  of 

six  hundred  stockholders.  A  few  stock-  Lawrence  I  was  struck  by  the  extraor- 

holders  who  are  still  living  bought  .into  dinary   absence  of  old   men  and  old 

the  company  at  a  time  when  the  stock  women.    Very  few  of  them  indeed  are 

was  very  low— as  low  as  $75  a  share—  brought  from  Europe.    The  mills  want 

and  have  seen  their  property  rise  in  onfy   strength  and  health,  and  when 

value  more  than  fiftyfold,  until  to-day  they  have  milked  the  cream  of  youth 

the  same  shares  are  worth  $3,800.  .  .  .  from  humanity  the  remainder  goes  to 

.  .  .  Among  them  are  some  of  the  the  scrap  heap.  .  .  . 
finest  people  in  New  England.  Many  No  man  can  support  a  family  on 
live  in  Boston,  and  are  among  the  $.'400  or  $400  a  year,  even  though 
most  cultured  and  delightful  people  in  he  lives  in  the  meanest  way.  The 
the  world.  Among  them  are  repre-  result  was  that  the  wife  also  had 
sentatives  of  seme  of  the  strong  old  to  go  into  the  mills,  followed  by  one 
families  of  Massachusetts,  such  names  child  after  another  as  fast  as  they  ar- 
as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lyman,  Coolidge,  rived  at  the  legal  age.  This  meant 
Amory,  Ayer.  It  can  almost  be  said  living  in  dark  tenements.  It  meant 
that  the  aristocracy  of  Boston  is  based  taking  in  lodgers  to  the  point  of  in- 
upon  the  profits  of  the  textile  mills  of  decent  crowding.  Some  of  the  tene- 
New  England.  Many  of  them  are  ments  of  Lawrence  are  the  worst  I 
interested  in  "all  good  works."  I  ever  saw.  ...  I  did  not  find  any 
know  as  a  fact  that  there  are  no  cases  of  actual  and  immediate  star- 
people  in  the  country  who  have  con-  vation,  such  as  were  reported  in  certain 
tributed  mere  liberally  to  the  education  newspapers,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
and  uplift  of  Southern  negroes,  to  mis-  that  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of 
sions  in  Hawaii,  and  to  many  other  underfeeding.  I  asked  the  ages  of 
good  causes  than  these  men  of  Boston.  many  young  people  I  met  and  they 
But  about  conditions  in  the  dark  alleys  looked  (and  they  were)  stunted,  not 
of  Lawrence,  where  their  own  money  fully  developed.  .  .  . 
conies  from— apparently  they  know  Thousands  also  in  this  city,  which 
very  little,  nor  do  they  want  to  know.  frequently  suffers  from  overproduction 
Her.',  indeed,  is  an  astonishing  fact,  nf  cloth,  go  underclad.  In  the  crowds 
which  I  feel  like  having  printed  in  ()f  strikers  in  the  streets  on  those  bitter 
large  letters :  March   mornings   the  number   I  saw 

Wot  a  single  large  stockholder  in  the  without  overcoats   and   evidently  too 

Lau  rence  mills  lives  in  Lawrence.   Not  thinly  clad  was  very  great.  And  in  their 

one.  .  .  .  homes,  wherever  I  went,  the  tendency 

A  textile  working  town  is  not  a  was  to  crowd  into  the  kitchen  and  save 

pleasant  place  to  live  in— dirty  wooden  coal  by  keeping  only  one  room  warm. 

buil*tngs,  dirty  streets,  unlovely  look-  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  high  death 

ing  people,  cheap  g  Is  in  the  store  rate,  especially  from  diseases  resulting 

windows,  no  good  society.  So  the  from  exposure  and  poor  sanitary  con- 
owners  live  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  ditions— like  pneumonia.  Also,  the 
Not  only  this,  but  there  is  only  one  of  young  children  die  at  an  appalling  rate 
the  important  mill  managers  who  lives  (109  per  1,000)  ;  I  thought  of  the  154 
in  Lawrence.  The  others  live  in  the  pauper  burials  in  Lawrence  in  1910— a 
beautiful,  peac  eful  town  of  Andover  or  higher  rate  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
elsewhere  out  of  the  city.  Not  only  tion  than  that  of  New  York  City— and 
this,  but  many  of  the  well-to-do  citi-  among  people  where  pauper  burial  is  a 
zens  of  the  town,  the  merchants,  the  lasting  disgrace  to  the  family  that  sur- 
bankers,  even  some  of  the  mill  fore-  vives. 

men  and  overseers,  have  moved  out  of  American  workmen  with  American 

the  city  of  Lawrence  and  are  residents  standards  have  disappeared  from  the 

and  voters  in  Andover  or  Methuen  or  textile  industry,   and  even  the  solid 

elsewhere.     Drive  out  from  Lawrence  English  and  Scotch  workers  are  now 

in  almost  any  direction  and  you  will  flying    before    the    immigrants  from 

see  the  fine  homes  of  these  people  Southern  Europe,  who  can,  or  will  at- 

crowning  all  the  hills.    And  you  will  tempt  to,  exist  on  lower  wages, 

find  the  very  people  who  have  deserted  The  result  of  this  condition  has  been 

Lawrence,  where  all  their  property  in-  that  Lawrence  has  for  years  been  gov- 

terests  are  located,  excoriating  the  cor-  erned  by  saloon  keepers,  dive  owners, 

rupt  political  conditions  of  the  city !  and  petty  grafters. 

The  tendency  of  the  high  protective  tariff  has  been  to  separate  the  com- 
munity into  two  widely  distant  classes.  We  are  just  coming  to  see 
that  an  economic  system  which  produces  this  effect  is  not  one  which  a 
democracy  ought  to  foster.    The  end  of  it  will  come  soon. 

Japan  and  California 

THE  JAPANESE  are  a  hardy  and  energetic  people.  They  are 
confined  to  a  small  island  and  peninsular  territory  whose  re- 
sources they  have  outgrown,  and  self-preservation  leads  them  to  seek 
to  colonize  in  any  country  on  which  they  can  gain  a  foothold.  They 
will  use  every  resource  of  craft  and  force  at  their  command  to  get 
more  land,  whether  as  national  territory  or  as  individual  holdings  in 
foreign  countries.  They  are  quite  within  their  rights  in  so  doing. 
But  other  nations  are  equally  within  their  rights  in  protecting  them- 


selves against  this  gradual  seeping  in  of  a  foreign  and  aggrandizing 
element.  The  Japanese  standard  of  living  is  far  below  that  of  the 
native-born  American.  They  have  also  a  skill  in  intensive  farming 
exceeding  ours.  If  they  are  allowed  to  acquire  land,  it  will  only  be 
a  question  of  time  before  these  two  characteristics  will  have  enabled 
them  to  take  up,  piece  by  piece,  all  the  farm  and  garden  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  now,  by  national  law,  ineligible  to  citizenship.  To 
allow  them  to  acquire  land  and  then  make  them  citizens  would  be  to 
create  a  race  problem  beside  which  the  negro  problem  would  pale, 
a  burden  no  State  should  be  asked  to  shoulder.  If  the  Japanese 
were  permitted  to  buy  lands  freely  in  California,  they  would,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  the  dominant  race.  The  whites  would  ulti- 
mately divide  into  two  classes:  a  few  very  rich  persons,  much  richer 
than  the  Japanese,  and  a  large  class  who  would  be  servants  to  the  domi- 
nant Japanese,  a  condition  not  to  be  contemplated.  The  affair  must  be 
conducted  with  every  possible  consideration  for  a  sensitive,  proud,  and 
warlike  people,  but  what  California  has  set  out  to  do  must  be  done 

Do  You  Believe  in  Farming? 

LETTEKS  which  have  come  to  Collier's  from  those  who  have  moved 
'  from  the  city  to  the  farm  are  convincing  on  one  point.  Unless 
you  take  to  the  land  a  firm  faith  in  its  power  to  heal  your  harassed 
spirit,  harden  your  muscles,  and  supply  your  table  with  plain  and 
nourishing  food,  you  had  better  not  make  the  change.  "There  is  mote 
in  the  man  than  the  land,"  a  man  who  has  many  tenants  in  southern 
Georgia  quotes.  "I  find  that  some  of  my  tenants  make  money  every 
year,  regardless  of  the  seasons,  while  others  make  money  only  in  the 
favorable  seasons."  On  another  point  agreement  is  not  general :  What 
is  the  best  preliminary  training  for  the  man  with  a  family  and  a  capi- 
tal of  .$1,000  or  less  who  makes  up  his  mind  firmly  to  go  to  the  farm? 
It  is  a  point  on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  more  light.  Should 
the  city  man  work  for  wages  on  a  farm  while  he  is  learning?  Should 
he  go  to  a  rented  farm  for  a  year  or  more  before  investing  his  capital 
in  farming  land?  Or  should  he  take  the  plunge  at  once,  acquire  a  very 
small  patch, of  land,  plan  a  budget  of  living  expenses  which  he  can  cer- 
tainly supply  for  a  limited  period,  and  be  his  own  boss  from  the  begin- 
ning? What  help  can  he  get  before  he  is  ready  to  quit  his  job  in  the 
city?  What  books  and  bulletins  are  worth  getting?  How  can  he  get 
them?  What  colleges  and  experiment  stations  can  help  him  to  decide 
upon  the  location  and  soil  best  adapted  for  the  kind  of  farming  he 
wants  to  do?  Where  can  he  get  reliable  figures  on  the  price  of  land? 
You  who  believe  in  farming  as  a  way  out  of  the  thicket  of  rising  prices 
and  inelastic  wages,  help  us  to  answer  these  questions. 

One  Young  Girl 

THERE  IS  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THIS  ISSUE  which  should  be 
avoided  by  those  who  do  not  like  to  face  the  grimmer  facts  of 
existence.  To  us  the  lesson  it  points  is  a  widely  quoted  sentence  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt:  "This  cannot  permanently  be  a  good  country  for  any 
of  us  to  live  in  unless  it  is  a  fairly  good  country  for  all  of  us."  A 
generation  from  now  Rosalinda's  last  name  might  perfectly  well 
be  yours.  Men  spend  their  lives  in  the  hope  that  they  are  making 
their  families  secure  by  accumulating  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
The  futility  of  that  method  is  an  old  story.  It  would  be  more  effective 
for  all  to  unite  in  making  this  a  country  where  at  least  the  worst 
dangers  shall  not  exist  for  any  family. 

Sound  Reasoning 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PHASES  of  American  gov 
eminent  cannot  be  expressed  more  effectively  than  in  these  sen- 
tences from  the  Kansas  City  "Star": 

In  Dayton  the  old  plan  of  city  government  has  broken  down— precisely  as  it 
did  in  Galveston. 

In  Dayton  a  commission  to  run  the  city  has  been  appointed — following  pre 
cisely  the  principle  that  Galveston  adopted. 

Could  anything  prove  better  the  efficiency  of  commission  government  and  tin 
confidence  it  Inspires? 

And  are  there  not  daily  proofs  that  the  old  form  of  city  government,  that  is 
no  good  for  an  emergency,  will  not  do  either  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  city? 

Not  only  cities,  States  as  well.  The  commission  form  is  not  the  besl 
name  for  it,  but  it  suggests  the  much  more  direct  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment that  is  coming. 
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Think  Very  Hard  About  This 

ONE  OF  THE  LEADERS  of  the  Progressive  party  in  Ohio  is  John 
D.  Fackler,  a  Cleveland  lawyer.  Mr.  Fackler's  office  is  in  the 
Williamson  Building,  and  paying  rent  every  month  has  given  a  prac- 
tical application  in  his  own  case  to  an  idea  which  he  expresses  thus: 

Who  made  the  value  upon  which  the  Williamson  Building  stands?  The  value 
of  this  land,  which  sold  in  1S20  for  $477,  has  grown  to  over  $700,000,  yielding  its 
owner  clear  of  all  tax  a  net  revenue  of  $28,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Fackler  thinks  that  increase  in  value  from  $477  to  over  f 700,000 
wasn't  due  to  any  peculiar  virtue  in  Mr.  Williamson  (if  that  is  the 
owner's  name),  nor  to  any  contribution  which  Mr.  Williamson  made 
to  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Fackler  thinks  the  increase  was  made 
wholly  by  the  people  of  Cleveland,  and 
he  thinks  the  people  in  Cleveland,  in 
the  future  at  least,  ought  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  they  make  them- 
selves. So  he  has  started  a  movement 
to  amend  the  Ohio  Constitution  to 
provide  for  an  "increment  tax": 

Now  the  increment  tax  provision  simply 
says  to  the  landowner:  "We  will  value  your 
land  exclusive  of  improvements  on  Januai*y 
1, 1915.  If  after  that  date  the  population  of 
the  city  grows,  and  adds  more  to  the  value 
of  your  land,  the  community  which  creates 
the  value  is  going  to  insist  on  a  share  of  the 
profit  which  it  produces  for  you." 

Farm  property,  valued  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  $200  an  acre,  is  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this 
increment  tax. 

Ever//  city  dweller  in  the  United 
States  who  pays  rent  ought  to  read 
this  paragraph  over  again  and  again 
until  he  understands  it  thoroughly. 

In  Ohio 

OUT  OF  the  jackstraw  wreckage 
will  arise  new  homes  and  edi- 
fices. And  every  man  or  woman  who 
is  putting  his  or  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  breathing  new  faith  into 
the  future  of  Ohio  will  be  mulcted  in 
tines  by  the  archaic  hodgepodge  of 
taxation.  Every  father  who  erects 
anew  his  hearthstone  will  be  fined  by 
a  tax  collector;  every  business  man 
who  still  has  faith  in  his  city,  and  who 
weaves  a  new  fabric  of  stone  and  iron 
aver  the  puddles  and  wreckage,  will 
lie  fined  by  a  tax  that  is  the  higher  by 
just  so  much  as  are  his  faith  and  enter- 
prise the  greater.  Only  the  uncreative  speculator  will  be  encouraged 
by  err  nipt  ion.  The  man  who  does  not  rebuild,  who  lets  his  wreckage 
iie,  who  sleeps  while  others  labor  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  is  the 
man  whom  the  blandly  beneficent  State  will  reward  with  lower  taxa- 
tion than  he  who  builds.  Meantime  the  labor  of  others  will  go  on 
building  value  into  his  stagnant  puddles,  or  rather  into  the  land  and 
location  upon  wmich  they  lie.  We  despoil  the  energetic  and  ambi- 
tious, and  heap  privileged  indulgences  upon  the  lazy  and  apathetic, 
■veil  in  times  of  great  social  emergency. 

Mothers  for  Teachers 

OCHOOL  CIRCLES  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  recent 
^  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  which  de- 
creed that  a  certain  Mrs.  Edgell,  an  efficient  instructor  in  physical 
culture,  should  not  be  allowed  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  bear  a 
child.  This  means  that  every  teacher  must  remain  either  single  or 
childless,  or  lose  her  job  altogether,  or  resort  to  ridiculous  subter- 
fuges, such  as  a  plea  of  ill  health.  The  reasons  for  this  decision  re- 
duced themselves  to  two.  One  was  the  impossibility  of  modifying  the 
ced  tape  in  regard  to  pensions  and  substitutes,  a  reason  which  caused 
many  caustic  comments  from  unsympathetic  laymen  on  the  pedagogue's 
worship  of  routine.   The  other  reason  seemed  to  be  the  conviction  that 
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maternity  would  so  disorganize  a  woman's  instructive  and  disciplinary 
faculties  that  she  would  never  again  make  a  good  teacher.  Also,  what 
would  happen  if  all  the  teachers  did  the  same  thing?  The  whole  dis- 
cussion, aside  from  its  bearing  on  race  suicide,  seemed  to  be  founded 
on  two  fallacies.  One  is  the  assumption  that  the  best  teacher  is  the 
one  who  can  inculcate  into  her  pupils  the  greatest  amount  of  routine 
work  and  discipline  rather  than  the  person  who  has  the  maximum  of 
human  understanding  and  guiding  wisdom.  Which  would  you  rather 
have  for  your  children's  teacher,  an  efficient  machine  or  an  intelligent 
human?  What  is  more  conducive  to  wisdom  than  maternity?  The 
other  fallacy  is  that  the  schools  are  for  the  teachers,  not  the  teachers 
for  the  schools.  Our  present  dollar  diplomacy  and  consideration  for 
impecunious  young  ladies  has  caused  the  education  of  the  young,  boys 

and  girls  alike,  to  fall  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  young  celi- 
bate women.  And  the  above  incident 
looks  as  if  the  condition  were  to  be 
fostered  by  every  possible  device.  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  if 
all  the  young  women  could  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  schools,  and  the  teach- 
ing be  put  into  the  hands  of  eldeidy 
married  women  whose  own  children 
were  safely  launched,  the  real  educa- 
tive value  of  our  schools  would  be  in- 
creased. And,  after  all,  the  schools  exist 
for  the  children.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  from  teachers  and  super- 
intendents about  this,  and  also  about 
their  ideas  on  the  Edgell  question. 

The  Listener 

A GIRL  was  seated  playing,  and,  a 
few  feet  from  her,  Helen  Keller 
stood  at  the  piano,  her  right  hand  on 
the  instrument.  The  beautiful  sounds 
flowed  through  her  fingers  to  her 
consciousness,  and  she  answered  the 
rhythm  in  the  vibrations  with  a  sway- 
ing motion  of  her  body.  With  her 
left  hand  she  gestured,  beat  time,  and 
carved  in  the  air  the  image  of  what 
she  heard.  As  the  musician  at  the 
keyboard  played  she  watched  the  face 
of  the  girl  who  is  blind  and  deaf.  Re- 
sponses to  the  music  were  there  visible, 
more  swift  and  understanding  than  the 
applause  of  any  audience.  The  sweet 
face  was  in  pain  as  brief,  troubled 
phrases  of  Grieg  reached  through.  To 
Cyril  Scott  she  danced,  saying  she 
saw  children  running  downhill.  Out 
from  her  inner  life  rushed  responses  more  delicate  and  ready  than  we 
with  our  five  senses  are  able  to  give.  In  the  half  hour  of  the  music  she 
lived  the  full  range  of  emotion.  And  when  it  was  ended,  with  her  gentle 
lingers  she  felt  the  face  and  hair  of  the  player,  and  kissed  the  cheek.  So 
she  lives  her  life,  always  reaching  out  for  love,  always  winning  it. 

Here's  Hoping 

THAT  DELIGHTFUL  and  gifted  man,  George  Cohan,  is  soon  to 
retire  from  the  night  lights,  where  he  ties  knots  in  his  legs  and 
wheezes  out  the  zestful  lines  of  his  American  comedies.  Recent  years 
have  given  us  few  youths  of  such  happy  promise.  He  has  caught  a 
little  of  the  essential  truth  about  national  character.  He  knows  it 
loves  to  wallow  in  the  exuberance  of  its  patriotism,  and  then  on  a 
sudden  to  dance  a  clog  in  front  of  the  flag  for  which  it  wept.  He  knows 
how  it  acts  when  deeply  moved,  how  it  stutters  for  words  and  selects 
the  wrong  ones.  In  his  "Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford,"  a  girl  reveals 
the  truth  of  her  womanhood,  and  the  astonished  man,  whose  most  real 
emotions  have  been  reached,  shouts  out  that  she  is  "some  girl."  He 
means  all  that  a  man  in  love  means,  all  that  the  poets  mean,  but  his 
straitened  language  has  the  barrenness  that  comes  where  there  is 
little  emotional  richness,  where  hurry  is  continuous,  and  financial 
success  the  test  of  worth. 


COLLIER'S 


A  lesson  in  gardening  to  a  one-room  school  A  class  in  cooking  in  a  country  high  school 

The  apron  shown  above  won  a  rural  schoolgirl  a  prize  as  "the  best  in  Iowa  " 


Making  use  of  cellar  space  to  teach  farmer  boys  advanced  le.isuus  in  carpentry 
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Doing  Things 
in  Rural 
Schools 


THE  rural  schools  have  waked 
up.  Even  the  most  com- 
placent citizen,  with  only  a 
half-hearted  interest  in  educational 
matters,  cannot  come  into  contact 
with  the  rural  school  movement 
without  becoming  enthusiastic  about 
the  efforts  which  these  schools  are 
making  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  their  communities. 

Though  the  equipment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  one-room  country  schools 
is  not  what  it  should  he.  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  turn  these 
plants  to  all  possible  educational 
uses — just  as  in  city  schools  in  re- 
cent years.  Consolidation  of  groups 
of  country  schools  is  even  providing 
many  districts  with  almost  all  of 
the  city's  educational  equipment. 

No  one  gasps  with  wonder  nowa- 
days to  find  that  the  use  of  a  Bab- 
cock  milk  tester  is  being  taught 
along  with  the  "three  R's."  The 
school  authorities  of  Page  County, 
Iowa,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
milk  tester  was  important  enough 
in  education  to  he  made  as  perma- 
nent a  part  of  the  schoolhouse 
equipment  as  the  blackboards. 

A  Schoolboy  at  87 

THIS  same  county  offers  prizes 
each  year  for  the  best  homemade 
road  drag,  and  for  the  best  stretch 
of  road  kept  in  repair  by  the  school- 
boys of  the  county.  When  the  con- 
test is  going  forward,  the  travelers 
along  the  Page  County  roads  sec 
large  red  placards,  on  which  is  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  this  boy,  or 
that  one,  is  keeping  in  repair  the 
stretch  of  road  beginning  or  ending 
at  this  particular  point.  The  road 
commissioner  makes  awards. 

In  Kentucky,  where  so  much 
vitally  important  work  is  being  car- 
ried forward  in  the  rural  schools, 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stuart  has  done 
wonders  with  children  and  parents. 
Xot  only  do  the  children  grow  and 
can  tomatoes,  cook,  sew,  raise  prize 
acres  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  alfalfa, 
make  ax  handles  and  model  farm 
buildings,  and  engage  in  the  regu- 
lar study  work  of  schools;  the 
parents,  too,  come  to  the  log  cabins, 
young  and  old  alike,  to  learn  read 
ing,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  simple  education.  Two  years  ago 
the  oldest  pupil  in  Mrs.  Stuart's 
county  was  but  eighty-four.  This 
year  Uncle  Martin  Sloan,  of  Tabor 
Hill,  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  is 
proud  to  be  known  as  "a  Rowan 
County  Schoolboy." 

Training  for  Usefulness 

THE  new  rural  high  schools,  which 
are  being  established  in  several 
progressive  States,  are  not  a  whit 
behind  the  elementary  schools  in 
usefulness  to  their  communities.  At 
Lowville  in  New  York  there  is  a 
high  school  which  has  worked  won- 
ders in  training  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  town  and  outlying  districts. 
In  this  school  there  is  a  general 
course,  an  agricultural  course,  and 
a  course  in  domestic  science.  Eng- 
lish, chemistry,  physics,  mechanics, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  science 
are  all  linked  intimately  together.  ' 
The  students  devise  mechanisms 
such  as  the  average  farmer  would 
have  at  his  disposal :  they  work  out 
reenforced  concrete;  make  models 
of  bridges  and  barns;  forge  their 
tools,  and  learn  to  use  machine  tools. 
The  girls  who  complete  the  domes- 
tic science  course  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  arts  of  home 
making  and  housekeeping. 

Scott  Nearixg. 
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The  Dreadnought  Wyoming 
Breaks  a  Speed  Record 


THE  28.000-horsepower  engines  of 
the  Wyoming,  the  fastest  of 
American  dreadnoughts,  drove  her 
through  the  sea  on  her  final  accept- 
ance trial  at  the  record-breaking 
speed  of  22.14  knots  an  hour.  The 
average  of  her  top  speed  runs  was 
estimated  at  21.7  an  hour.  The  trials 
were  held  off  the  coast  of  Rockland. 
Me.  The  photogra  ph  above  shows  the 


battleship  as  she  appeared  plowing 
through  the  waves  at  top  speed. 

An  Electric  Mule 

THE  tow-path  mules  of  the  Pan- 
ama  Canal  are  to  be  electric 
locomotives.  A  photograph  of  the 
first  of  llieseto  be  completed  appears 
below.  Two  of  these  locomotives 
can  tow  the  largest  of  ocean  liners. 


An  Invention  for  Shopping  Trips 


THAT  swift  and  snorting  mount, 
the  motorcycle.  has  been 
tamed  and  domesticated  by  a 
woman.  A  shopper  of  Chiswick, 
England,  has  Lnvente  1  what  she 
describes  as  a  "Mototrip."  It  is 
so  constructed  that  it  will  bear  the 
weight  of  many  purchases  on  a 


bargain  sale  day  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  overbalancing; 
and  it  may  be  driven  as  slowly  as 
a  walk.  The  driver  safely  may 
gaze  into  the  shop  windows  as  she 
passes.  By  fastening  a  seat  to  the 
handlebars,  the  cycle  may  even  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  baby  carriage. 


America's  Largest 
Steamship  Pier 

WHILE  New  York  has  been  dedicating 
immense  railway  terminals,  Boston  has 
been  building  the  largest  steamship  pier.  An- 
other year  will  elapse  before  the  huge  dock 
shown  in  this  photograph  will  be  completed, 
though  one  of  the  sheds  is  to  be  pat  in  use 
this  week  when  the  pier's  first  ocean  liner 
docks.  The  pier  is  1,200  feet  long  and  400  feet 
in  width  and  is  to  be  covered  with  three  two- 
story  steel  sheds  and  a  head  house — a  total 
floor  area  of  twenty  acres.  This  $2,500,000 
improvement  is  only  one  of  a  number  that 
Boston  has  resolved  upon.  The  directors  of 
the  port  are  authorized  to  spend  $9,000,000  on 
piers,  a  dry-dock  and  development  of  unre- 
claimed harbor  flats.  An  additional  $1,000,000 
is  to  be  spent  on  a  wharf  for  the  fishing  fleet. 
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r  I  AHIS  is  the  story  of  one  girl's  life 
— accurate  in  every  detail.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  girl's  name,  those 
of  her  family,  and  her  home  address 
have  been  changed  to  avoid  recogni- 
tion. All  other  names  and  addresses 
are  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  court 
records.  Other  stories  just  as  real, 
just  as  absorbing,  and  just  as  close 
to  this  menacing  phase  of  present-day 
civilization  will  follow  at  intervals. 
The  series  is  based  on  scientific  in- 
vestigations by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  authorities. 

LV.ST  summer  Rosalinda  was  a  sweet  and  modest 
girl,  one  of  New  York  City's  Italian  commu- 
J  nity.     Her  pretty  face  and  gentle  demeanor 
made   her   friends   among   the  wage-earning 
people  of  her  neighborhood.     She  lived  in  a  fiat  at 

 ■  West  Sixty         Street,  New  York  City,  with  her 

mother,  her  younger  sister,  and  her  two  brothers.  She 
was  twenty  years  old. 

She  had  a  girl  friend  witli  whom  she  walked  and 
saw  the  "movies"  and  ate  ice  cream.  Florence  was  a 
more  aggressive  sort  of  girl,  and  one  who  easily  made 
acquaintance  with  men.  Rosalinda  admired  the  dar- 
ing of  her  companion,  and  let  her  do  the  leading. 
.One  of  their  favorite  walking  places  was  Bedford 
Street,  that  thoroughfare  of  Italian  pleasures. 

One  May  day.  as  they  were  out  for  an  afternoon  of 
fun.  a  handsome  young  Italian  stepped  up  and  said  : 
"Anything  doing,  girls?" 

The  Initial  Step 

ROSALINDA  resented  his  familiarity  and  threat- 
ened to  complain  to  the  police.  The  young  man 
apologized  and  said  he  meant  no  harm.  He  had 
a  charm  of  manner  and  continued  to  talk  along.  He 
told  Rosalinda  he  owned  the  near-by  moving-picture 
show,  at  .">•'!  Bedford  Street,  and  that  he  also  ran  a 
dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment  on  Carmine  Street. 
In  a  few  minutes  lie  had  pictured  himself  as  a  suc- 
cessful man.  of  established  position.  He  invited  the 
girls  to  visit  his  theatre.  Rosalinda  refused,  and  told 
him  if  he  wished  to  know  her  he  must  visit  her  at  the 
home  of  her  mother. 

That  was  the  way  they  met  and  separated  that  day. 
Rut  the  young  philanderer  was  not  without  resources. 
He  knew  James  Cunito,  one  of  Florence's  friends,  and 
through  him  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  with  Rosa- 
linda.   He  said  his  name  was  Francesco  Mariano. 

The  four  of  them.  James  and  Florence.  Mariano  and 
Rosalinda,  went  around  together  to  vaudeville  shows, 
moving  pictures,  and  ice-cream  saloons.  The  acquaint- 
ance ripened  fast  into  friendship.  In  ten  days  Mariano 
told  Rosalinda  he  wished  to  marry  her.  He  said  he 
wished  to  show  her  how  nicely  they  could  live,  and 
he  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him  to  what  he  said 
were  his  rooms  at  .'!<:  Charles  Street. 

When  the  quartet  reached  the  address  Cunito  and 
Florence  remained  downstairs.  Mariano  took  Rosa- 
linda one  flight  up  into  a  four-room  apartment.  He 
led  her  into  the  tiny  kitchen  and  then  into  a  bedroom, 
where  he  hugged  and  kissed  her.  She  started  for  the 
door.  Mariano  drew  a  revolver  and  placed  it  at  her 
forehead.    She  screamed.    No  one  came. 

Marriage  and  the  Honeymoon 

ROSALINDA  went  home  and  told  her  mother.  Next 
day  she  and  her  sister.  PompiUa,  went  to  the 
Bedford  Street  moving-picture  theatre — the  one 
which  Mariano  said  he  owned — and  told  him  that  the 
mother  wished  to  see  him.  That  night  he  came  to  the 
home,  and  admitted  to  the  mother  and  the  sister  that 
he  had  wronged  Rosalinda,  and  that  he  intended  to 
marry  her. 

The  next  day.  May  14.  1912.  Francesco  Mariano 
married  Rosalinda. 

Immediately  after,  the  marriage  she  was  taken  by 
her  husband  to  a  furnished  room  on  Waverly  Place 
near  Sixth  Avenue,  where  he  asked  her  how  they  were 
to  live,  as  he  had  no  money.  She  asked  him  what  he 
meant,  and  whether  he  was  not  making  money  at  his 
picture  show  and  his  dyeing  establishment.  He  in- 
formed her  he  had  not  told  her  the  truth:  both  places 
belonged  to  his  brother,  and  he  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  them  and  no  income  from  any  source. 


She  then  suggested  that  he  secure  some  employment, 
saying  she  would  also  go  to  work,  and  between  them 
they  could  get  along  nicely.  He  objected,  and  asked 
her  to  become  a  "bad  girl."  so  that  they  could  live 
easily.  She  was  indignant,  and  told  him  she  would  go 
home  to  her  mother.  He  threatened  to  kill  her.  and 
so  frightened  her  that  she  remained  with  him. 

Making  a  Professional 

FOR  five  days  he  continued  to  entreat  and  threaten 
her.  flashing  a  revolver  and  striking  her  with  his 
tist.  <  )n  the  Sunday  morning  after  her  marriage  he 
told  her  that  now  she  must  come  with  him  to  a  house 
of  prostitution.  He  beat  her  till  she  ceased  to  refuse 
He  took  her  to  8  James  Slip,  and  on  the  way  he  in- 
structed her  how  to  answer  questions,  to  say  that  she 
was  "experienced."  When  they  entered  the  house  her 
husband  had  some  talk  with  the  man  who  was  pro- 
prietor, which  she  did  not  hear,  and  he  then  took  her 
upstairs  and  left  her.  In  a  few  minutes  a  man  came 
to  her  room,  saying  he  had  been  sent  there  from 
downstairs.  Afterward  he  paid  her  fifty  cents,  which 
she  gave  to  one  of  the  two  men  who  appeared  to  be 
equal  proprietors  of  the  house.  In  a  short  while  the 
man  whom  she  had  first  seen  upon  entering  this  house 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  was  "experienced." 

She  said  "No."  explaining  to  him  she  had  just  been 
married  and  her  husband  had  put  her  in  this  house. 

This  proprietor  gave  her  twenty-five  cents  and  told 
her  she  must  leave,  as  he  would  take  no  chances  of 
incurring  trouble  with  the  police  on  her  account.  He 
took  her  to  the  door  and  let  her  go. 

She  walked  over  to  the  home  of  a  friend  on  Carmine 
Street,  and  in  the  evening  Mariano  traced  her  there 
and  begged  her  to  return  to  him.  She  said  she  was 
afraid  of  him  and  wished  to  return  to  her  mother 
to  live. 

He  replied  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  placed  her  in 
the  bad  house,  and  he  promised  he  would  treat  her 
well  and  take  care  of  her.  So  she  went  away  with 
him.  He  had  no  money,  and  they  spent  two  nights  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  of  his.  Don  Ciccio  by  name. 

A  Fresh  Start 

THEN  Mariano  came  to  her  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
said  he  had  found  a  job  outside  of  New  York 
Cit.\  he  asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  the 

new  life  anil  the  fresh  start. 

She  asked  to  see  her  mother  first,  hut  he  said  that 
haste  must  be  made.  That  night,  May  23,  he  took 
her  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.    He  left  her  for  a 


moment,  stepped  over  to  the  Western  Union  window, 
and  sent  this  telegram  : 

May  23,  1912. 

Nino  Sacco,  101  Twenty-flrst  Street,  Chicago. 

Parto  alle  sei  p.  m.,  N.  Y.  Central,  arrivo  demaM 
9  V-  m-  Dimitbe  Marino. 

(Translation— Will  leave  at  6  p.  m.  N.  Y.  Central, 

arrive  to-morrow  9  p.  m.) 

He  then  took  her  aboard  the  train  and  told  her  they 
were  on  the  way  toChicago.  When  they  alighted  from 
the  train  at  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  they  were 
met  by  Nino  Sacco. 

The  System  at  Work 

NINO  SACCO  hung  out  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  101  Twenty  first  Street— the  southwest 
corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  and  Armour.  The 
second  floor  is  the  notorious  cafe  of  Joseph  Colosimo. 
The  third  floor  is  equipped  with  the  lodgings  of  Colo- 
simo's  associates  and  some  of  his  employees.  Colosimo 
is  a  well-known  boss  in  the  vice  district.  His  position 
among  certain  proprietors  and  proprietresses  of  houses 
of  prostitution  is  similar  to  that  once  held  by  "Mike 
the  Pike"  Heitler,  except  that  Mike  controlled  the  out- 
law houses.  Colosimo  controls  a  section  of  the  segre- 
gated district  itself,  dealing  mostly  with  Italians. 

Nino  Sacco  at  that  time  used  the  third-floor  rooms, 
and  was  Colosimo's  lieutenant  of  the  vice  traffic,  being 
one  of  the  half-dozen  active  general  managers  of  the 
white-slave  trade  in  Chicago. 

Sacco  also  owns  or  did  own  the  house  of  prostitution 
at  106  Twenty-first  Street,  just  across  from  the  looms 
of  Colosimo,  and  Sacco's  mistress.  Jennie  Dorno,  was 
madam  of  that  house.  Each  night,  after  business 
hours,  Jennie  came  over  from  100  Twenty-first  Street 
to  the  Alhambra  Hotel,  1930  South  State  Street,  went 
to  Room  67,  and  turned  over  to  Sacco  the  earnings 
made  from  her  girls. 

As  soon  as  Rosalinda  stepped  off  the  train  with 
her  husband  this  Sacco  asked  her  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  106  Twenty-first  Street  house.  This  was 
the  first  she  knew  of  the  reason  why  she  had  been 
brought  to  Chicago.  She  turned  to  her  husband  and 
upbraided  him.  She  answered  Sacco  that  she  would 
not  go.  Sacco  told  her  to  leave  the  depot  alone.  And 
this  she  did.  He  feared  that  some  Government  offi- 
cial might  see  two  men  with  one  girl  and  arrest  them 
as  white  slavers.  She  waited  outside  in  the  street,  and 
her  husband  came  out.  He  took  her  to  the  Alhambra 
Hotel — the  hotel  where  Sacco  and  his  woman  live. 

No  Italian  girl  can  be  imported,  placed,  or  trans- 
ferred in  the  district  without  approval  of  the  boss. 
And  all  girls  who  are  brought  in  are  taken  directly  to 
the  Alhambra  Hotel,  where  they  register  with  their 
mail,  after  which  the  man  reports  at  once  to  Colo- 
simo's restaurant.  They  are  usually  held  about  one 
week,  sometimes  less,  at  the  Alhambra  Hotel  before 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  a  house.  The  theory  is 
the  evasion  of  the  Federal  laws  and  the  creation  of 
an  appearance  that  the  girl  has  wandered  into  the 
city  for  a  visit,  and  that  later  she  happens  to  decide 
to  enter  a  house  of  prostitution.  It  illustrates  the 
cleverness  with  which  these  organizations  operate,  as 
the  sojourn  at  the  Alhambra  Hotel  can  be  pleaded  as 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  intent  at  the  time  the 
girl  was  transported  into  the  State. 

So  Mariano  took  Rosalinda  to  Room  90  of  the 
Alhambra  Hotel  on  that  night  of  May  24.  Sacco  came 
to  them  in  their  room  and  told  Mariano  to  be  sure  and 
see  that  the  girl  went  to  106  on  the  following  day.  as 
Saturday  was  a  good  day  for  custom. 

A  Surrender  to  Force 

AS  SOON  as  Sacco  left  the  room,  Mariano  commanded 
j[  \  her  to  enter  the  life.  She  continued  to  refuse,  and 
he  knocked  her  down.  She  screamed  so  loudly 
under  the  blows  that  the  man  and  woman  in  Room  94 
beat  upon  the  wall  and  shouted  for  order.  At  2  a.  m. 
Mariano  beat  Rosalinda  so  hard  that  the  other  guests 
sent  word  to  the  hotel  office,  and  the  clerk  came  up  and 
ordered  less  noise,  and  told  Mariano  that  if  he  struck 
her  again  the  two  of  them  would  have  to  leave  the 
hotel.  Throughout  the  night  Mariano  plied  her  with 
entreaty  and  threat  to  enter  the  house  of  prostitution. 

The  next  morning  Sacco  telephoned  to  Mariano  to 
bring  the  girl  to  his  room,  No.  67..  And  here  the  two 
men  harried  her  for  several  hours.  At  last,  in  fear 
and  weariness,  she  gave  her  consent,  and  they  took 
her  to  106  Twenty-first  Street  and  handed  her  over  to 
Madam  Jennie  Dorno.  Here  she  received  the  name 
of  Violet  Coela.  a  daughter  of  joy.  She  was  instructed 
that  officers  would  come  to  book  her,  that  she  must 
deny  she  "had  a  man."  and  that  she  must  say  she  was 
"old"  in  the  business.  {Continued  on  page  26) 
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npHE  tattoo  man  tells  a  tale  of  a  Reno 
lady,  a  middleweight  "pug, "  and 
the  fighting  man's  betrothed;  and, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  tattoo 
man,  "there  is  plenty  doing, "  and  you 
find  in  the  bunch  plenty  of  that  nature 
whose  one  touch  makes  all  bunches  kin. 


Wmft 
Ath 


Guff,"  said  Kid  Breese  to  me  as  I 
met   him   comin'   out   of   Jim  Brady's 
Athletic  Club,  "did  you  hear  I'd  signed 
on  for  the  Big  Fight?" 
"Don't  say!"  says  I.     "That's  good  news;  and 
when  is  it  to  be  pulled  off?'' 

"Day  after  to-morrow,"  says  he,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.    "I'm  throwin'  up  the  sponge — it's  all  fixed!" 

"No!"  says  I,  and  my  face  must  have  fell,  for 
there  ain't  a  squarer,  whiter  little  fighter  than  Kid 
Breese.  As  decent  a  lad  as  you'll  find  among  the  pugs 
anywhere.  "By  golly!"  says  I,  "I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  You  to  go  into  a  fixed-up  fight,  and  gas  about 
it,  too."  Then  I  fell  for  my  bein'  a  come-on.  "Who's 
the  other  one?"  says  I,  suspicious. 

"Battlin'  Bessie  Lewis,"  says  he,  and  doubles  up 
with  the  ha  !  ha !  "I'm  goin'  to  be  married,"  says  he, 
"and  I  want  you  to  give  the  bride  a  present  of  my 
selection." 

"You  boob !"  says  I.  "You  blessed  boob !  aren't 
you  through  with  that  foolishness  yet?  Why,  man 
alive,  where's  your  trainer,  to  let  you  do  such  a  fool 
thing?  And  Bessie  Lewis!  Aw,  quit  your  kiddin' !" 
But  Breese  slipped  his  arm  through  mine  and  turned 
downtown  toward  my  dump. 

"No,"  says  he,  "I'm  all  signed  up,  and  you  know 
how  much  I  like  your  work,  Guff." 

1 NODDED.    That  boy  is  plumb  crazy  about  tattoo. 
He  was  always  hangin'  around  when  I  was  on  a 
nice  complicated  job,  fairly  itchin'  to  have  it  on 
hisself. 

"Well,"  says  he,  "I  can't  have  no  exhibition  on  my 
own  person.  I'd  look  pretty,  I  would,  stripped  for 
the  step  lively,  with  pictures  all  over  me  to  dazzle 
the  enemy.  But  I  want  you  to  do  a  classy  little  bit 
on  my  fi-an-eee.  Besides,"  says  he,  lookin'  sort  of 
wistful  and  far  away,  "I  think  it's  good  for  'em — 
sort  of  keeps  you  as  a  constant  reminder;  they  sort 
of  feel  you  owns  'em  more  when  you've  got  'em 
marked.  Now,  Bessie  sort  of  needs  to  be  tagged. 
She's  too  good  a  looker  to  be  let  loose.  I'll  bring  her 
down  this  afternoon,  if  you 
can  do  the  trick.  Just  a 
couple  of  hearts  with  a  true- 
lover's  knot,  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  where  it  don't  show 
up  too  much." 

"Knee's  nice  for  ladies,"  I 
suggested. 

"No,  you  don't,"  says  he. 
"She'd  be  that  determined  to 
show  it,  she'd  be  keepin' 
even  her  carfare  nickels  in 
her  stockin'.  We'll  just  stick 
to  the  arm,  if  you  please. 
She'll  want  the  butterfly  just 
as  soon  as  she  lamps  your 
sketch  books;  but  steer  her 
off.  It's  the  sentiment  I 
want  besides  the  decoration 
— and,  thanks  a  lot,  old  man ; 
there  ain't  an  artist  in  your 
trade  that  can  turn  out  the 
stuff  you  do,  Guff,  and  we'll 
be  proud,  both  of  us,  to  have 
a  sample,  we  sure  will.  Will 
you  be  in  the  joint  about 
three?  Good!  I'll  trot  her 
over.  Can't  stay  while  you 
knick  the  dame,  I've  got  to 
see  Brady  about  puttin'  off 
my  bout  with  Knockout 
Burns,  and  I'll  stop  by  for 
her  later  on.  S'long." 

He  left  me  with  a  grin 
and  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  I  watched  him  walk  off  with  his  panther-footed 
step— as  prettily  built  a  lightweight  as  ever  stood  up, 
and  he  had  to  go  and  pull  off  some  more  of  that 
weddin'  stuff.  I  suppose  we  all  have  our  loony 
spots,  and  the  kid  took  his  out  in  marryin'.  Just 


naturally  had  the  habit. 
Well,  it  was  none  of  my 
business,  except  to  work 
out  my  little  weddin'  pres- 
ent on  his  girl,  and  give 
'em  both  my  blessin' — 
whatever  that  might  be 
worth. 

I  went  up  to  my  room, 
on  the  top  of  the  house  on 
account  of  the  light  bein' 
better.  I  got  that  light 
mania  from  old  Nagata, 
my  tattoo  master  in  Yoko- 
hama. He  wanted  the 
whole  side  taken  out  of 
the  house  before  he'd  touch 
a  needle.  Can't  do  that 
very  well  in  New  York ; 
but  I  did  manage  to  get  a 
good  skylight  in  an  old 
photographer's  joint  on  the 
Bowery,  next  door  to  a 
movie  show. 

I  found  McGirk  waitin' 
for  me.  He'd  gotten  a  bad 
scar    right    through  his 

dragon  in  some  mix-up  or  other,  and  wanted  me  to  fill 
it  in ;  at  best  a  bungling  sort  of  job,  so  I  got  him  to 
let  me  do  it  like  a  sword  traversin'  the  dragon,  and 
by  a  little  shadin'  and  careful  outline.  I  finally  made 
use  of  that  scar,  most  artistic.  But  I  got  to  talkin' 
with  him,  and  forgot  all  about  Kid  Breese  and  the 
Big  Fight,  until  in  he  walks  with  Bessie,  just  as 
McGirk  left.  She  was  all  dolled  up;  as  many 
plumes  on  her  hat  as  a  Spanish  hearse,  and  her 
hair  marcelled  till  it  looked  like  a  storm  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Kid  was  swellin'  around  a-spreadin' 
hisself. 

"Here  she  is!"  says  he,  "and  tickled  to  death  with 
your  weddin'  present,  Guff.  Take  off  your  jacket, 
Bessie,  and  show  the  artist  your  lily  arm." 

Bessie  blushed  and  smiled,  and  peeled  out  of  her 
pony  skin,  and  lo  and  behold!  she  had  on  the  waist 
of  a  blue  satin  party  dress.  What  with  her  checked 
street  skirt  cut  short  to  show  her  white-topped  shoes, 
and  the  hearse  hat,  she  was  some  queer-lookin'  com- 
bine, believe  me.  She  held  out  her  arm,  which  was 
big  and  white  and  soft  as  a  sofa  cushion,  and  she 
and  Kid  argued  about  the  spot.  Finally  they  pretty 
well  decided  on  the  left  upper  arm  near  the  shoulder, 
and  she  wanted  to  see  some  pictures  of  what  was  to 
go  on  it.    I  showed  her  my  sample  books,  and  sure 


My  golly !  I  never  saw  such  a  look  in 
all  my  life  —  and  in  all  his  life 
Kid  Breese' 11  never  get 
a  knockout  like 
that  one 


enough,  the  minute  she  seen 
my  Jap  and  China  designs, 
she  was  all  for  butterflies 
and  geisha  and  goldfish. 
Then  she  would  have  a 
pair  of  mandarin  ducks, 
and  we  couldn't  get  her 
back  to  the  heart-sob  col- 
lection. Finally  the  Kid 
got  sentimental  about  it, 
and  bejwed  so  hard  for  the 
two  hearts  and  true-lover's 
knot  that  she  save  in.  Then 
the  Kid  tipped  me  a  wink 
and  went  off  to  his  date 
with  Brady. 

Bessie  looked  over  my  kit 
and  asked  one  thousand 
questions,  and  couldn't  see 
why  I  had  to  wash  her  arm 
with  alcohol,  when  she'd 
just  rubbed  it  down  with 
perfumery  and  white  chalk. 
Then  she  argued  about  the 
color.  She  wanted  the 
hearts  in  red  and  the  knot 
in  blue,  and  Kid  had  de- 
cided for  all  red  as  more  classy. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walks  the  dizziest  dame  that  ever 
you  saw.  She  was  big  and  dark,  with  plenty  of  teeth 
and  eyes,  and  if  Bessie  looked  like  a  poster  in  her 
get  up,  believe  me,  this  new  dame  looked  like  a  full- 
sized  sheet  of  the  best  burlesque  paper.  She  had  white- 
topped  shoes,  too,  and  a  brass  bag  as  big  as  a  suit- 
case. The  frill  on  her  waist  stuck  out  like  a  pouter 
pigeon,  and  her  hat  looked  like  a  gardener's  almanac. 
She  wore  jet  earrings  that  were  so  long  they  hit  her 
shoulders  every  time  she  turned  her  head  ;  and  her 
suit,  which  was  black,  made  up  for  bein'  dark  by  bein' 
tight.  Lord  only  knows  how  she  managed  to  get  up 
the  stairs ! 

"Well,"  says  she,  friendlylike,  "I'm  just  from  Beno." 

WELL,  of  course,  after  that  the  ice  was  all  melted. 
"Reno."  says  Bessie,  smilin'  all  over.    "  Tears 
to  me  I  have  heard  of  that  burg." 
"Well,"  says  the  new  dame,  "you're  lucky  to  get 
off  by  just  hearin'  about  it.     Believe  me,  it's  no 
town  for  a  live  woman.    I  didn't  realize  what  I  was 
lettin'  myself  in  for,  you  see.     I'd  only  been  there 
when  the  Johnson  tight  was  on,  and,  of  course,  then 
it  was  a  fairly  nice  place  for  any  lady.    But,  see!— 
I've  been  takin'  the  treat- 
ment for  six  months,  and  I 
most  died — I  sure  did.  But 
I  suppose,"  she  says  to  me, 
"you're    wonderin'    how  I 
happen  to  be  in  here.  It's 
this   way :    A   lady  friend, 
who  was  out  there  takin'  the 
cure,  too — Ruby  Hale,  you 
remember  her,  Ruby  Hale?" 

"Sure,"  says  I.  "I've 
known  her  for  years.  Met 
her  in  St.  Louis,  at  Fair 
time.  Is  she  scrapin'  off  her 
Bill?"  I  asked. 

"Surest  thing  you  know," 
says  the  dame.  "And.  she 
says  to  me,  says  Mrs.  Hale, 
'If  you  want  them  tattoo 
marks  taken  off  your  arm, 
there's  just  one  guy  in  all 
the  world  who  can  do  it  pain- 
less and  proper,  or  turn  it 
into  somethin'  neat  and  dif- 
ferent,' and  she  gave  me 
your  name  and  address.  Mis- 
ter, and  here  I  am." 

"Sure  I  can,"  says  I.  "And 
very  nice  it  is  of  Ruby  to 
give  me  the  reference.  I'll 
be  very  glad  to  do  the  trick 
for  you.    Is  it  a  big  job'.'" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  says.  "I 
never  was  for  the  very  con- 
spicuous in  dressin'  or  any- 
thing else.  It's  just  a  couple  of  hearts  on  the  upper  arm. 
They  never  were  very  well  done,  anyhow.  We  was  in 
Seattle  when  I  got  married,  and  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  no  first-class  artist,  though  my  husbun'  rustled 
around  hard  to  find  one.    Tattoo  was  one  of  his  fads." 
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COLLI  E  R'S 


They  'd  forgotten  I  was  anywhere 
in  the  world,  them  two 


"Is  that  so?"  sa>s  Bessie,  lookin'  interested. 

As  for  rae,  the  dame  Mad  me  plumb  hypnotized  by 
her  talk.  She  had  sucL  a  warm  sort  of  wrap-me-up- 
cuddly  way  with  her. 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  "'the  best  of  friends  must  part; 
and  after  all,  a  souvenir  like  that  can't  be  as  pleas- 
ant as  it  uster  was." 

She  nodded  till  all  the  flowers  on  her  hat  woggled. 
"Certainly  not.  Oh,  he  made  things  hot  fur  me,  my 
husbun'  did.  Why,  when  I  told  the  judge  all  I'd 
been  through,  he'd  hardly  believe  it — said  so,  himself. 
And  when  I  had  lunch  with  him  the  day  after  I  got 
my  divorce,  he  ruade  me  tell  him  all  over  again:  said 
he'd  never  heard  a  talc  like  that  in  all  bis  experiences. 
Why,  honest,  there  was  times  when  I  do  believe  he 
took  me  for  a  punchin'  bag.  Believe  me.  these 
fighters  may  be  all  to  the  merry  in  the  ring  hut 
nix,  oh,  nix,  in  the  weddin'  ring.'' 

WITH  that  Miss  Lewis  went  sort  of  white. 
"Was  you  hitched  to  a  champion,  too?"  she 
axed  with  a  sort  of  dangerous  quiet. 
"Was  I? — well,  ra-ther!  he's  licked  'Tough  Wilkins' 
and  'Water-front'  Will  and  Gentleman  Kierd.  I  don't 
say  he  wasn't  handsome,  and  I  don't  say  he  wasn't 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  lots  of  ways — but,  take  it 
from  me.  they  don't  know  how  to  treat  a  lady.  Why, 


he'd  get  so  jealous  of  me,  for  nothin'.  that  I  couldn't 
live  at  all.  If  I  had  a  new  dress  or  a  new  hat,  he'd 
deliberately  spoil  'em.  He'd  raise  a  ruction  if  I  spoke 
to  a  gentleman  friend.  And  every  day  he'd  do  his 
sprintin'  so's  he  could  get  the  mail  from  the  postman 
on  the  way.  Open  mine'.' — you  bet  be  did,  every  time. 
And  he  was  that  ugly  about  me.  he'd  not  let  me  have 
a  manicure  or  a  face  thump,  or  a  marcel.  Said  1  was 
tryin'  to  make  a  bid  for  attention.  And  as  for  my 
paint,  can — Gosh! — he  threw  my  vanity  case  outer 
the  window,  and  hit  a  man  on  the  head  with  it — like 
to  killed  him,  too;  and  the  wife  of  the  man  wouldn't 
believe  he  hadn't  been  up  to  somethln'  or  other,  when 
she  heard  he'd  been  knocked  senseless  by  a  vanity 
case.  These  jealous  bugs  is  somethin'  fierce!  And  if 
ever  you  strike  one  of  'em  who  wants  to  have  sen- 
timental sentiments  marked  on  you  for  life,  beat  it. 
kid,  to  the  tall  timber.  They're  the  worst  of  the  whole 
lot  !  Why,  that  man  of  mine  just  couldn't  stand  it 
till  he  got  this  same  sign  tattooed  on  me;  made  him 
feel  he  owned  me;  had  a  sort  of  sense  of  security,  like 
puttin'  initials  on  yer  baggage.  I  guess.  Well,  it 
didn't  prevent  him  from  feel  in'  as  unmarked  as  you 
please.  lie  couldn't  have  his  frame  all  monogrammed, 
not  he;  he'd  'be  the  laughin'  stock  of  the  ring,'  unless 
it  was  chains  and  anchors,  and  such — Oh,  no,  not  for 
him — but —  Well.  Mister,  there's  a  brace  of  hearts 
eomin'  off  my  arm,  and  a  good  job,  too!" 

BY  THE  time  the  dame  had  got  that  far,  it  wasn't 
hypnotized  I  was.  it  was  paralyzed  clean  through. 
I've  seen  a  w  hole  lot  of  rough  work  in  my  life, 
but  the  stuff  the  little  ladies  will  pull  is  somethin'  you 
can't  never  count  on.  Bessie  Lewis  had  fetched  me 
one  look  that  said:  "Shut  up,  you!"  So  I  sal  still  as 
a  stone  Buddha,  tryin'  to  look  wise  and  unconcerned. 
"Did  he  drink  at  all?"  inquired  Bessie. 
"Drink!"  says  the  dame.  "Oh,  my!  Not  when  he's 
in  trainin',  mind.  No,  he's  honest  about  his  lights, 
clean  through,  and  as  good  a  man  as  there  is  in  his 
class,  with  a  line  jab,  and  a  quick  twist,  and  cat- 
footed —  my  eye!  But  when  he  was  on  a  vacation, 
there  was  no  holdin'  him.  Manx's  the  time  me  and 
a  couple  of  his  pals  would  go  out  after  him  he'd  be 
gone,  sometimes  for  a  week — and  in  the  darndest 
places!  Once  we  found  him  asleep  in  a  church  pew. 
Why,  there  was  nowheres  be  wouldn't  go!  Well.  I've 
been  restin'  now  for  over  six  months,  and  believe  me. 
1  needed  it  !" 

"You're  lookin'  very  fit.  indeed,"  says  I-  thinkin' 
how  about  a  soft  answer  turnin'  away  wrath. 

"<  lb,  yes,"  she  says,  "I've  got  my  second  wind  now, 
I  guess;  hut  when  I  come  up  to  the  next  round."  she 
says,  "it's  me  for  somethin'  at  the  ribbon  counter, 
or  a  man  milliner.  My!  how  I  run  on  !"  she  says,  with 


a  nice  big  laugh.  "I'm  keepin'  you  from  your  work. 
Was  you  goin'  to  trim  this  lady  up?." 

Bessie  looked  sort  of  blue  around  the  gills.  "That 
can  wait,"  she  says.  But,  as  they  say  at  the  theatre: 
'Little  one,  your  story  interests  me.'  I'd  like  to  hear 
more.  I've  got  a  young  man  in  the  profession  my- 
self, and  what  you  say  sounds  like  'advice  from 
mother'  to  me.  Do  they  get  run  after  much — the 
champions — by  other  women?" 

YOU  poor  misguided  child  !"  says  the  dame,  and 
she  meant  it,  too.  "Ain't  you  got  no  father  nor 
brother  to  protect  you?  You  tell  that  fighter  of 
yours  to  go  and  enlist.  But  sure  not  to  get  married. 
'Run  after.'  did  you  say?  It's  a  procession,  that's  what 
it  is.  A  prize  fighter's  lady  has  got  to  be  on  her 
guard  every  minute.  When  it  comes  to  a  top  liner, 
women  don't  seem  to  have  any  feelin's  at  all.  I've 
had  'em  have  the  gall  to  come  to  me  cryin',  askiif 
me  why  he  wouldn't  pay  no  attention  to  'em.  Dearie, 
you  just  profit  by  my  experience,  and  cut  it  out,  cut 
it  all  out,  no  matter  how  it  hurts  you.  Just  put  all 
that  in  the  discard.  I  know  how  hard  it  is — don't 
I,  though  !  But  enough  is  enough,  and  I'm  through. 
Why,  ever  since  I've  been  in  Reno,  until  just  a 
couple  of  months  back,  my  husbun's  been  writin'  to 
me  to  come  back,  and  sometimes  it  was  an  awful 
temptation — me  way  out  there  in  a  dead  hole,  and 
rememberin'  a  whole  lot  of  things  about  the  excite- 
ment of  it  all,  and  the  trainin",  and  when  the  fights 
come  off — and  the  men  and  the  hollerin' — and  then 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  whole  town  wild,  to 
have  him  come  up  all  puffed  and  bloody  and  drawn 
about  the  mouth,  where  it  wasn't  smashed,  and  say  : 
'Old  girl,  we  pulled  that  off  for  fair,  didn't  we!'  Oh, 
it  wasn't  so  easy  to  let  those  letters  go  unanswered. 
But's.  I  said,  it  ain't  worth  it,  not  all  the  other  stuff 
you  have  to  stand.  And,  well — here  you  see  me, 
waitin'  my  turn  to  have  them  souvenirs  taken  off 
my  arm,  and  only  wisbin'  there  was  some  wise 
guy  who  could  take  'enl  off  my  heart  and  memory. 
Xo,.  dearie,  don't  get  into  it,  and  if  it's  the  fist 
artist  you're  havin'  yourself  marked  for,  just  you 
think  twice  before  you  do  it — or  else  you  see  that 
you  get  divorce  coupons  on  your  bonds  of  matri- 
mony." 

"And  these  women,"  persisted  Bessie,  "was  he  care- 
ful how  he  trotted  around  with  'em?  If  he  cut  all 
the  gents  off  your  trail,  do  y'  mean  he'd  be  seen 
around  with  a  lot  of  dolls?" 

"To  beat  the  band,  I  tell  you.  It  wasn't  the  women 
chasin'  him  altogether,  though  they  did  their  share. 
The  minute  he'd  lamp  a  pretty  woman  he'd  swagger 
and  grin,  and  the  next  thing,  maybe,  I'd  find  'em 
lunchin'   or  walkin'  out  calm   as  you  please;  and 

(Continued  on  page  3Sa 


T^HIS  time,  the  great  detective  Nay- 
land  Smith  is  pitted  against  the 
superhuman  Fu-Manchu  in  the  matter 
of  a  stupendous  robbery;  the  robber's 
bold  ingenuity  is  only  matched  by  the 
bold  ingenuity  of  the  chase.  Which  is 
victor,  the  yellow  man  or  the  detective? 


IT  IS  a  fact  singular,  but  true,  that  few  Londoners 
know  London.    Under  the  guidance  of  my  friend 
Xayland  Smith.  I  had  learned,  since  his  return 
from  Burma,  how  there  are  haunts  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  metropolis  whose  existence  is  unsuspected 
by  all  but  the  few;  plates  unknown  even  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous copy-hunting  newspaper  man. 

Into  a  quiet  thoroughfare  not  two  minutes'  walk 
from  the  pulsing  life  of  Leicester  Square,  Smith  led 
the  way.  Before  a  door  sandwiched  in  between  two 
dingy  shopfronts  he  paused,  and  turned  to  me. 

"Whatever  you  see  or  hear."  he  cautioned,  "express 
no  surprise." 

A  cab  had  dropped  us  at  the  corner.  We  both  wore 
dark  suits  and  fez  caps  with  black  silk  tassels.  My 
complexion  had  been  artificially  reduced  to  a  shade 
resembling  the  deep  tan  of  my  friend's.  He  rang  the 
bell  beside  the  door. 

Almost  immediately  it  was  opened  by  a  negro  woman 
— gross,  hideously  ugly. 

SMITH  muttered  something  in  voluble  Arabic.    As  a 
linguist  his  attainments  were  a  constant  source  of 
surprise.    The  jargons  of  the  Last,  far  and  near, 
he  spoke  like  his  mother  tongue.    The  woman  immedi- 
ately displayed  the  utmost  servility,  ushering  us  into 
an  ill-lighted  passage,  with  every  evidence  of  profound 


respect.  Following  this  passage,  and  passing  an  inner 
door,  from  beyond  whence  proceeded  bursts  of  dis- 
cordant music,  we  entered  a  little  room  bare  of  furni- 
ture, with  coarse  matting  for  mural  decoration  and  a 
patternless  red  carpet  on  the  floor.  In  a  niche  burned 
a  common  metal  lamp. 

The  negress  left  us,  and  close  upon  her  departure 
entered  a  very  aged  man.  with  a  long  patriarchal 
beard,  who  greeted  my  friend  with  dignified  courtesy. 
Following  a  brief  conversation,  the  aged  Arab — for 
such  he  appeared  to  be — drew  aside  a  strip  of  matting, 
-evealing  a  dark  recess.  Placing  his  finger  upon  his 
lips,  he  silently  invited  us  to  enter. 

We  did  so.  and  the  mat  was  dropped  behind  us.  The 
sounds  of  crude  music  were  now  much  plainer,  and  as 
Smith  slipped  a  little  shutter  aside,  1  gave  a  start  of 
surprise. 

BKYOND,  lay  a  fairly  large  apartment,  having 
divans  or  low  seats  around  three  of  its  walls. 
These  divans  were  occupied  by  a  motley  com- 
pany of  Turks.  Egyptians,  (ireeks.  and  others;  and  I 
noted  two  Chinese.  Most  of  them  smoked  cigarettes 
and  some  were  drinking.  A  girl  was  performing  a 
sinuous  dance  upon  the  square  carpel  occupying  the 
center  of  the  floor,  accompanied  by  a  young  negro 
woman  upon  a  guitar,  and  by  several  members  of  the 
assembly,  who  clapped  their  hands  to  the  music 
or  hummed  a  low.  monotonous  melody. 

Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  the  passage, 
the  dance  terminated  and  the  dancer  tied  through 
a  curtained  door  at  tl  e  farther  end  of  the  room 
buzz  of  conversation  arose. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  combined  WekGtch  and  place  of  enter- 
tainment for  a  certain  •  I  iss  of  Orientals  resident  in, 
or  visiting.  London."  SmitJl  whispered.  "The  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  lef(  tis  is  the  proprietor,  or  host. 
I  have  been  here  before  '  i  several  occasions,  but  have 
always  drawn  blank.' 


'It  is  almost  a  cer- 


He  was  peering  out  eagerly 
into  the  strange  clubroom. 

"Whom   do  you   expect  to 
find  here?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  a  recognized  meeting 
place."  said  Smith  in  my  ear. 
tainty  that  some  of  the  Fu-Manchu  group  use  it  at 
times." 

Curiously  I  surveyed  all  those  faces  which  were 
visible  from  the  spy  hole.  My  eyes  rested  particularly 
upon  the  two  Chinamen. 

"Do  you  recognize  anyone?"  I  whispered. 

"8sh .'" 

Smith  was  craning  his  neck  so  as  to  command  a 
sight  of  the  doorway.  He  obstructed  my  view:  and 
only  by  bis  tense  attitude  and  some  subtle  wave  of 
excitement  which  he  communicated  to  me  did  I  know 
I  hat  a  new  arrival  was  entering. 

The  hum  of  conversation  died  away  and  in  tile 
ensuing  silence  I  heard  the  rustle  of  draperies.  The 
newcomer  was  a  woman,  then.    Fearful  of  making  any 
noise,  I  yet  managed  to  get  my  eyes 
to  the  level  of  the  shutter. 

A  woman  in  an  elegant  flame-col- 
ored opera  cloak  was  crossing  the 
floor  and  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  we  were  concealed. 
She  wore  a  soft  silk  scarf  about  her 
head,  a  fold  partly  draped  across 
her  face.  A  momentary  view  I  had 
of  her — and  wildly  incongruous  she 
looked  in  that  place — and  she  had 
disappeared  from  sight,  having  ap- 
proached some  one  invisible  who  sat 
upon  the  divan  immediately  beneath 
our  point  of  vantage. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
pany gazed  toward  her.  I  divined 
that  she  was  no  habitue  of  the  place 
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but  that  her  presence  there  was  as  greatly  surprising 
to  those  in  the  roorii  as  it  was  to  rue. 

Whom  could  she  be,  this  elegant  lady  who  visited 
such  a  haunt? — who,  it  would  seem,  was  so  anxious 
to  disguise  her  identity  but  who  was  dressed  for  a 
society  function  rather  than  for  a  midnight  expedition 
of  so  unusual  a  character. 

1 BEGAN  a  whispered  question,  but  Smith  tugged  at 
my  arm  to  silence  me.    His  excitement  was  in- 
tense.  Had  his  keener  powers  enabled  him  to  rec- 
ognize the  unknown? 

A  faint  but  most  peculiar  perfume  stole  to  my  uos- 
n  ils.  a  perfume  which  seemed  to  contain  the  very  soul 
of  Eastern  mystery.    Only  one  woman  known  to  me 
used  that  perfume — Fu-Manchu's  beautiful  slave,  Kara 
maneli ! 
Tben  it  was  she ! 

At  last  my  friend's  vigilance  had  been  rewarded. 
Eagerly  I  bent  forward.  Smith  literally  quivered  in 
anticipation  of  a  discovery. 

Again  the  strange  perfume  was  wafted  to  our  hiding 
place;  and,  glancing  neither  to  right  nor  left,  I  saw 
Karamaneh — for  that  it  was  she  I  no  longer  doubted — 
recross  the  room  and  disappear. 

"The  man  she  spoke  to !"  hissed  Smith.  "We  must 
see  him !    We  must  have  him  !" 

He  pulled  the  mat  aside  and  stepped  out  into  the 
anteroom.  It  was  empty.  Down  the  passage  he  led. 
and  we  were  almost  at  the  door  of  the  big  room,  when 
it  was  thrown  open  and  a  man  came  rapidly  out, 
opened  the  street  door  before  Smith  could  reach  him, 
and  was  gone,  slamming  it  fast. 

I  can  swear  that  we  were  not  four  seconds  behind 
him — but  when  we  gained  the  street  it  was  empty! 
( tur  quarry  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  A  big  car 
was  just  turning  the  corner  toward  Leicester  Square. 

"That  is  the  girl,"  rapped  Smith;  "but  where  in 
Heaven's  name  is  the  man  to  whom  she  brought  the 
message?  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  know 
what  business  is  afoot !  To  think  that  we  have  had 
such  an  opportunity  and  have  thrown  it  away!" 

Angry  and  nonplussed,  he  stood  at  the  corner,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare  into 
which  the  car  had  been  driven,  tugging  at  the  lobe  of 
his  ear,  as  was  his  habit  in  such  moments  of  perplex- 
ity, and  sharply  clicking  his  teeth  together.  I,  too, 
was  very  thoughtful.  Clues  were  few  enough  in  those 
days  of  our  war  with  that  giant  antagonist,  Fu- 
Manchu.  The  mere  thought  that  our  trifling  error  of 
judgment  to-night  in  tarrying  a  moment  too  long  might 
mean  the  victory  of  Fu-Manchu— and  of  the  yellow 
group  which  he  represented :  might  mean  the  turning 
of  the  balance  which  a  wise  Providence  has  adjusted 
between  the  white  and  yellow  races— was  appalling. 

TO  SMITH  and  I,  who  knew  something  of  the 
secret  influences  at  work  to  overthrow  the 
Indian  Empire,  to  place,  it  might  be,  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  America  beneath  an  Eastern 
rule,  it  seemed  that  a  great,  yellow  hand  was 
stretched  out  over  London.  With  his  elabo- 
rate organization,  his  group  of  assassins,  his 
vast  resources  of  wealth  and  of  genius,  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  was  a  menace  to  the  civilized  world 
— yet  his  very  existence  remained  unsus- 
pected by  the  millions  whose  fate  he  sought 
to  command. 

"Into  what  dark  scheme  have 
we  had  a  glimpse?"  said  Smith. 
"What  state  secret  is  to  be  filched*? 
What  faithful  servant  of  the  Brit- 
ish raj  is  to  be  spirited  away? 
Upon  whom  now  has  Fu-Manchu 
set  his  death  seal?" 

"Kftramaneh,  on  this  occasion, 
may  not  have  been  acting  as  an 
emissary  of  the  doctor's." 

"I  feel  assured  that  she  was, 
Petrie.   Of  the  many  whom 
this  yellow  cloud  may  at  , 
any   moment   envelop,  to 
which  one  did  her  message 
refer?    The  man's  instruc- 
tions were  urgent.    Witness  his 
hasty  departure.   Curse  it !"  He 
dashed  his  right  clenched  fist  into 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  "I 
never  had  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
first  to  last.    To  think  of  the 
hours  I  have  spent  in  that  place, 
in  anticipation  of  just  such  a 
meeting — only  to  bungle  the  op- 
portunity when  it  arose !" 

Scarce  heeding  what  course  we 
followed,  we  had  come,  now.  to 
Piccadilly  Circus  and  had  walked 
out  into  the  heart  of  the  night's 
traffic.  I  just  dragged  Smith 
aside  in  time  to  save  him  from 
the  off  front  wheel  of  a  big  Mer- 
cedes. Then  the  traffic  was 
blocked ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
dangerously  penned  in  amid  the 
press  of  vehicles. 
May  10 


Somehow  we  extricated  ourselves,  jeered  at  by  taxi 
drivers,  who  naturally  took  us  for  two  simple  Oriental 
visitors;  and  just  before  that  impassable  barrier,  the 
arm  of  a  London  policeman,  was  lowered,  and  the 
stream  moved  on,  a  faint  breath  of  perfume  became 
perceptible  to  me. 

The  cabs  and  cars  about  us  were  actually  beginning 
to  move  again,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  curb.  I  could  not  pause  to  glance 
behind,  but  instinctively  I  knew  that  some  one — some 
one  who  used  that  rare,  fragrant  essence — was  leaning 
from  the  window  of  the  car. 

"Andaman — second .'"  floated 
a  soft  whisper. 

We  gained  the  pavement  as 
the  pent-up  t  /affic  roared  upon 
its  way. 

Smith  had  not  noticed  the 
perfume  worn  by  the  unseen 
occupant  of  the  car,  had  not 
detected  the  whispered  words. 
But  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
my  senses,  and  I  knew  beyond 
question  that  Fu-Manchu's 
lovely  slave,  Karamaneh,  had 
been  within  a  yard  of  us,  had 
recognized  us,  and  had  uttered 
those  words  for  our  guidance. 
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said.  "And  it  was!  Within  pistol  shot  of  us!  Some 
one  has  got  at  Frank  Norris  West!  Inspector  Wey- 
mouth has  just  been  on  the  phone!" 

"Norris  West !"  I  cried.  "The  American  aviator — 
and  inventor — " 

"Of  the  West  aero  torpedo — yes!  He's  been  offer- 
ing it  to  the  English  War  Office,  and  they  have  delayed 
too  long." 

I  got  out  of  bed. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  its  potentialities  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Fu- 

illllll(!3l]|liffllIIJ]||||iyyilil'ITI!,,l,r'' Hill     Manchu !" 


ON  REGAINING  my 
rooms,    we   devoted  a 
whole  hour  to  consider- 
ing what  "Andaman — second" 
could  possibly  mean. 

"Hang  it  all!"  cried  Smith 
"It  might  mean  anything — the 
result  of  a  race,  for  instance !" 

He  burst  into  one  of  his 
rare  laughs,  and  began  to  stuff 
broad-cut  mixture  into  his 
briar.  I  could  see  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  turning  in. 

"I  can  think  of  no  one — 
no  one  of  note  in  London  at, 
present  upon  whom  it  is 
likely  that  Fu-Manchu  would 
make  an  attempt,"  he  said. 

We  began  methodically  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  names  which  we  had  compiled,  and  to  review  our 
elaborate  notes.  When,  at  last,  I  turned  in,  the  night 
had  given  place  to  a  new  day.  But  sleep  evaded  me, 
and  "Andaman — second"  danced  like  a  mocking  phan- 
tom through  my  brain. 

Then  I  heard  the  telephone  bell.  I  heard  Smith 
speaking. 

A  minute  afterward  he  was  in  my  room,  his  face 
very  grim. 

"I  knew  as  well  as  if  I'd  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes 
that  some  black  business  was  afoot  last  night,"  he 
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"  Andaman — 
second  !  ' ' 
floated  a  soft  whisper 


"I  except  ourselves !" 


From  the  way  in  which  the 
company  gazed  toward  her, 
I  divined  that  she  was  no 
habitue  of  the  place 


R.  Norris 
West,whose 
lean,  stoic 
face  had  latterly 
figured  so  often  in 
the  daily  press, 
lay  upon  the  floor 
in  the  little  en- 
trance hall  of  his 
chambers,  flat  up- 
on his  back,  with 
the  telephone  re- 
ceiver in  his  hand. 

The  outer  door 
had  been  forced 
by  the  police. 
They  had  had  to 
remove  a  piece  of 
the  paneling  to 
get  at  the  bolt.  A 
medical  man  was 
leaning  over  the 
recumbent  figure 
in  the  striped  pa- 
jama  suit  and  De- 
tective Inspector 
Weymouth  stood 
watching  him  as 
Smith  and  I  en- 
tered. 

"He  has  been 
heavily  drugged," 
said  the  doctor,  snifling  at  West's  lips;  "but  I  cannot 
say  what  drug  has  been  used.  It  isn't  chloroform  or 
anything  of  that  nature.  He  can  safely  be  left  to 
sleep  it  off,  I  think." 

I  agreed,  after  a  brief  examination. 
"It's  most  extraordinary !"  said  Weymouth.  "He 
rang  up  the  Yard  about  an  hour  ago  and  said  his 
chambers  had  been  invaded  by  Chinamen !  Then  the 
man  at  the  phone  plainly  heard  him  fall.  When  we 
got  here,  his  front  door  was  bolted,  as  you've  seen, 
and  the  windows  are  three  floors  up !  Nothing  is 
disturbed — " 

"The  plans  of  the  aero  torpedo?"  rapped  Smith. 
"I  take  it  they  are  in  the  safe  in  his  bedroom,"  re- 
plied the  detective — "and  that  is  locked  all  night!  I 
think  he  must  have  taken  an  overdose  of  something 
and  had  illusions !  But  in  case  there  was  anything  in 
what  he  mumbled  (you  could  hardly  understand  him) 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  send  for  you." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Smith  rapidly.  His  eyes  shone 
like  steel.    "Lay  him  on  the  bed.  inspector." 

It  was  done ;  and  my  friend  walked  into  the  bedroom. 
Save  that  the  bed  was  disordered,  showing  that  West 
had  been  sleeping  in  it,  there  were  no  evidences  of  the 
extraordinary  invasion  mentioned  by  the  drugged  man. 
It  was  a  small  room — the  chambers  were  of  that  kind 
which  are  let  furnished— and  very  neat.  A  safe,  with 
a  combination  lock,  stood  in  a  corner.  The  window 
was  open  about  a  foot  at  the  top. 

SMITH  tried  the  safe,  and  found  it  fast.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  clicking  his  teeth  together,  by 
which  I  knew  him  to  be  perplexed.    He  walked 
over  to  the  window  and  threw  it  up.    We  both  looked 
out. 

"You  see,"  came  Weymouth's  voice,  "it  is  altogether 
too  far  from  the  court  below  for  our  cunning  Chinese 
friends  to  have  fixed  a  ladder  with  one  of  their  bam- 
boo rod  arrangements.  And,  even  if  they  could  get  up 
there,  it's  too  far  down  from  the  roof — two  more 
stories — for  them  to  have  fixed  it  from  there." 

Smith  nodded  thoughtfully,  at  the  same  time  trying 
the  strength  of  an  iron  bar  which  ran  from  side  to 
side  of  the  window  sill.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  with  a 
sharp  exclamation.  Bending  over  bis  shoulder,  I  saw 
what  it  was  that  had  attracted  his  attention. 

Clearly  imprinted  upon  the  dust-coated  gray  stone 
of  the  sill  was  a  confused  series  of  marks — tracks — 
call  them  what  you  will. 

Smith  straightened  himself  and  turned  a  wondering 
look  upon  me. 

"What  is  it,  Petrie?"  he  said  amazedly.  "Some  kind 
of  bird  has  been  here,  and  recently." 

Inspector  Weymouth  in  turn  examined  the  marks. 

"I  never  saw  bird  tracks  like  these,  Mr.  Smith,"  he 
muttered. 

Smith  was  tugging  at  the  lobe  of  his  ear. 
"No,"  he  returned  reflectively,  "come  to  think  of  it, 
neither  did  I."  (  Continued  on  page  34  ) 
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ups  &  Putt 


By  Grant  land  Rice 


COLLIER'S 


An  Offside  Cue 

POPULAR  beliefs  operate  by  queer  trails.  The 
Cbinese  are  considered  tbe  greatest  race  of 
opium  smokers  in  the  world.  Yet,  looking  over 
tbe  list,  we  fail  to  lamp  a  single  case  where 
a  Chinaman  ever  managed  a  tighter,  a  wrestler,  or  a 
ball  club  in  the  spring. 

Nor  Is  That  All 

When  C.  •/.  Caisar  nihil  the  Game 
And  Tyruscobbed  the  Appian  Wan, 

You  mai/  recall  his  smash  at  fame 
Ami  how  he  packed  the  pink  each  day — 

You  may  recall  how  each  fan  cheered 
And  whooped  it  up  for  him  in  Rome 

When  he  was  there,  and  rightly  geared 
To  fetch  the  grand  old  pennant  home. 

But  when  old  G.  J.  lost  his  smoke 
And  Time  bedulled  his  Batting  Glim, 

You  know  how  lung  it  took  some  bloke 
To  slip  the  Biy  Kibosh  to  him. 

How  times  have  changed  across  the  rout; 

When  Matty  fails,  do  rooters  pan  him? 
Do  loyal  funs  yell:  '•  Take  him  out?" 

You  bet  they  do — and  also:  "Can  him!" 

Cobb  —  Lajoie  — Wagner 

A  pale  indigo  fringe  surrounded  balldom's  1913  open- 
ins  and  those  who  peered  within  soon  found  the  cause. 

Honus  Wagner,  Pittsburgh's  Flying  Dutchman,  was 
on  the  bench  with  a  bad  leg  and  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb, 
the  Georgia  Typhoon,  was  holding  out  for  additional 
kale.  No  wonder  the  situation  presented  a  poignant 
aspect  and  the  National  Pastime  began  to  rock  to  and 
fro  with  indigestive  pains. 

The  Game  had  looked  too  long  upon  Cobb,  Wagner, 
and  Lajoie  as  its  greatest  stars  to  miss  two  of  them 
in  one  fell  swoop.  For  the  Game,  on  beyond,  will  come 
and  go  for  many  seasons  before  another  such  trio 
dons  the  harness  and  flashes  such  a  glint  through  the 
smoke  of  battle. 

Their  records  in  the  service  furnish  the  answer : 


Years 

Runs 

■  Hits 

Stolen  Bases 

Bal.Av. 

LAJOIE 

17 

1326 

2736 

339 

.355 

WAGNER 

16 

1501 

2827 

636 

.343 

COBB 

7 

717 

1399 

387 

.373 

The  record  for  duration  of  service  belongs  to  Lajoie 
and  Wagner — but  the  high  average  belongs  to  Cobb. 
Cobb  has  averaged  102  runs  a  season,  Wagner  94,  and 
Lajoie  77.  Cobb  has  averaged  200  hits,  Wagner  177, 
Lajoie  161.  Cobb  has  averaged  55  stolen  bases,  Wag- 
ner 40,  Lajoie  20. 

Thousands  were  hoping  Cobb  would  return  early,  not 
only  to  see  him  play,  but  to  compare  his  completed 
record  with  Lajoie's  and  Wagner's.  Pop  Anson,  the 
old  Chicago  war  horse,  batted  .300  or  better  for  15 
consecutive  seasons  until  Wagner  broke  his  mark  in 
1912  with  a  run  of  16  campaigns  above  the  .300  mark. 

Wagner's  record  will  likely  remain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  isn't  likely  that  Lajoie's  batting  average  of 
.355  for  17  years  will  ever  be  touched. 

The  only  man  in  sight  was  Cobb,  who  for  his  7  years 
of  play  had  the  greatest  average  of  runs,  hits,  and 
stolen  bases  ever  compiled.  But  Cobb,  high-strung, 
nervous,  and  slenderly  built,  never  looked  to  be  the 
type  to  be  pitted  for  duration  against  the  powerful, 
easy-going  Lajoie  and  the  massive,  phlegmatic  Teuton 
from  Pittsburgh — built  like  battleships,  geared  for  an 
almost  endless  cruise. 

Looking  at  these  averages — the  Printed  Record  plus 
Popular  Opinion — few  could  deny  that  Cobb  ranks  as 
the  most  spectacular  player  the  game  has  ever  known. 

Any  ball  player  who  can  average  for  7  years  more 
runs,  more  hits,  and  more  stolen  bases  than  two  such 
premiers  from  the  School  of  Slug  as  the  renowned. 
Frenchman  and  the  equally  renowned  German  can 
only  be  placed  at  one  niche  upon  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

But  no  one  who  ever  saw  the  Georgia  Ghost,  highly 
geared  and  keenly  temperamental,  hurl  his  slender 
frame  at  greyhound  speed  into  the  bag  ever  believed 
that  any  system  would  bear  up  under  such  constant 
I'unishment  for  1G  or  17  years. 


The  Hoylake  Carnival 

The  top  of  the  game  to  McDermott,  McNamara, 
Brady,  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  golf  con- 
tingent headed  for  the  British  Open  Championship  at 
Hoylake — ■ 

With  the  realization  that  bearding  the  British  lion 
upon  his  native  pot-bunker,  where  Vardon,  Braid,  Tay- 
lor, and  Ray  await,  is  an  extremely  technical  under- 
taking— if  not  tile  essence  of  a  perfeel  stymie. 

The  Minimum  Wage  for  Outfielders 

When  the  Cobb  holdout  controversy  was  at  its 
height  back  in  April,  Colonel  Franklin  1'.  Adams  rose 
up  to  remark  that  Ty  was  probably  standing  pat  upon 
the  theory  that  the  low-wage  scale  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  low  standard  of  outfielding  morality. 

Interviewed  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Cobb  had  the 
following  to  say : 

"Tbe  statement  is  correct.  How  can  a  center  fielder 
hope  to  live  decently  and  maintain  his  batting  eye 
upon  a  paltry  $10,000  per?  There  are  exceptional  cases, 
of  course,  where  an  outfielder  receiving  $20,000  would 
only  bat  about  .211.  But  be  wouldn't  receive  the 
$20,000  long.  Not  very  long.  Seizing  upon  my  own 
case,  last  season  I  compiled  227  hits,  for  which  I  was 
paid  $9,000— a  paltry  $39  per  hit.  (The  more  hits 
I  get  the  less  I  draw  for  each  hit.)  On  tbe  basis 
of  making  200  hits  I  asked  for  $15,000,  or  $75  a 
hit,  which  I  consider  a  fair  living  wage  for  most 
center  fielders.  If  $75  a  hit  looks  like  a  lot  of 
money,  suppose  you  stand  up  before  Walter  Johnson 
or  Ed  Walsh  with  a  bat  in  your  hand  for  a  while. 
As  for  living  decently  upon  $39  a  hit,  well — ever  try 
it?"  But  again  complications  arise.  We  have  seen 
hall  players  where  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $200 
a  hit  would  produce  starvation  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

"  Up,  Lancers!*' 

(In  polo,  tennis,  golf,  and  track  athletics,  America 
is  now  facing  championship  clashes  ti  lth  Great  Britain 
through  the  greatest  international  sporting  carnival 
ever  known.   Hence — ) 

Where  cross-court  volleys  rake  the  sod  before  the 
racquet's  driving  prod — 
Where  mallets  swish  above  the  clod  as  blooded 
mounts  careen — 
Where  white  pills  fly  against  the  sky  from  rolling  turf 
and  bunker  lie 
As  brassies  flick  and  mashies  click  across  the  ancient 
green — 

Wait — till  you  see  the  whites  uf  their  eyes 

Before  you  swipe  or  bat  'em ; 
And  then — as  on  the  missile  flies — 

Up — Uncle  Sam — and  at  'em! 

Their  red  line  under  Devon's  sweep  has  formed  across 

tbe  purling  deep — 
The  yew  shank  quivers  in  the  steel  that  flashes 

through  the  mist — 
But  shadowed  by  the  starry  spread  upon  the  rippling 

roll  of  red, 

The  phantom  of  Revere  moves  on  to  keep  the  victor's 
tryst. 

Wait — till  you  see  their  helmet  tops 
lief  ore  you  siring — dod-drat  'em; 

And  then,  from  each  well-guarded  copse, 
Up — Uncle  Sam — and  at  'em! 

The  cliffs  of  Albion  to-day — milk-white  against  a  fog 
of  gray — 

Look  down  upon  a  crimson  troop  with  hearts  of 
English  oak; 

But  still  above  her  'warring  braves  the  old  Star- 
Spangled  banner  waves, 
And  still  the  Eagle's  searching  eye  awaits  the  win- 
ning stroke. 

Wait— fill  you  see  their  red  plumes  stray 

Before  you  clout  or  but  'cm; 
And  then — fanged  Tiger  of  the  Fray — 

Up — Samuel—  and  at  'cm! 


Breaking  It  Gently 

Before  Prof.  Lipton  decides  to  send  his  75-footer— 
measure  in  at  3  p.  m.— against  America's  90-footer— 
weigh  in  at  ringside — he  should  excavate  a  trifle  more 
deeply  into  the  dope. 

As  far  as  we  can  figure  it,  David  is  the  only  light- 
weight in  history  that  ever  knocked  a  heavyweight 
cold  with  a  punch. 

The  Rub 

The  Game  is  full  of  stings  ami  clouts — 

Of  jabs  and  jolts  that  cut  and  hurt : 
Of  brooding  fears  ami  sudden  doubts 

That  take  the  heart  out  of  the  spurt; 
But  here's  the  worst  of  any  race 

To  see,  buck  in  the  rut  assigned, 
A  pal  who  couldn't  hold  the  pace — 

A  good  old  pal  who's  left  behind. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  just  what  those 

Who've  reached  the  crest  must  think  and  feel; 
Barred,  where  the  Gates  of  Fate  must  close, 

From  those  amid  the  vanquished  reel; 
To  look  back,  through  the  flash  of  fame, 

And  see  across  the  Trail  of  Time 
A  pal  who  couldn't  beat  the  Game — 

A  good  old  pal  who  couldn't  climb. 

Evidently  a  Cubist  Bogey 

It  has  been  recorded  that  in  a  golf  competition  at 
Biarritz,  Chevalier  von  Cittern  turned  in  the  score  of 
316  strokes,  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  17  strokes 
to  the  hole. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  this  performance  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  long  wished 
to  obtain  the  name  of  the  original  of  that  ancient 
wheeze  wherein  the  confession  is  made  that  "after 
taking  9  at  the  first  hole,  11  at  the  second,  and  14  at 
the  third,  I  then  blew  up  and  went  all  to  pieces." 

In  the  second  instance,  there  are  times  when  we, 
having  finished  a  badly  frayed  round,  can  soothe  our 
harassed  soul  with  the  thought  that  tbe  Chevalier 
was  at  least  3  strokes  worse. 

The  Golf  Widow's  Rebuttal 

You  have  kicked  in  with  a  serum  for  the  Great  White 
Plague; 

You  have  uppercut  the  Typhus  on  the  jaw; 
You  have  copped  an  anesthetic  to  relieve  the  diph- 
theretic, 

And  the  rest  of  it  you  cut  out  with  a  saw. 
But  tell  me,  gentle  doctors,  ere  the,  mortal  coil  is  off, 
Is  there  nothing  you've  discovered  in  the  medicated 
trough 

That  may  curb  the  raging  fever  of  this  game  called 

"gofTf 

"  The  Keystone  King  " 

Mr.  Murphy,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  has  labeled 
his  manager  and  crack  second  baseman  "The  Key- 
stone King." 

As  abundantly  as  we  admire  the  playing  ability  of 
the  famed  Trojan,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Murphy's  list  of 
acquaintances  should  be  extended  a  trifle. 

Mr.  Murphy — Mr.  Lajoie  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Lajoie  and  Mr.  Collins — 
Mr.  Murphy.    You  fellows  should  know  each  other. 

In  labeling  Evers  "Tbe  Keystone  King,"  Mr.  Murphy 
probably  used  the  following  correct  statistics : 

Evers — Ten  seasons ;  batting  average,  .275 ;  fielding 
average,  .950. 

Collins — Five  seasons;  batting  average,  .340;  field- 
ing average,  .960. 

Lajoie — Seventeen  seasons;  batting  average,  .355; 
fielding  average,  .955. 

The  question  now  is  about  this :  Just  what  mathe- 
matical or  geometrical  formula  did  Mr.  Murphy  em- 
ploy in  obtaining  his  astonishing  result? 

Yes,  What  a  Pity! 

The  succulent  statistic  shows  us  that  in  his  career 
Nap  Lajoie  has  compiled  553  doubles,  156  triples,  and 
75  home  runs  for  a  total  of  over  1,090  extra  bases. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  Frenchman,  with  all  his 
nt  her  accomplishments,  could  never  hit. 


All  the  year 
satisfaction! 


There's  an  all  the  year 
around  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing a  home  fitted  with  ideal 
heating.  The  sudden  cool, 
raw  or  damp  nights  of  late 
Spring  or  even  of  mid -Sum- 
mer are  tamed  and  made 
"comfy"  in  a  moment.  You 
slip  back  a  small  catch  on 
the  IDEAL  Boiler  which 
dumps  the  grate  of  old  ashes, 
then  throw  in  a  little  kin- 
dling and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  genial  warmth  is  being 
evenly  radiated  all  over  the 
house.  Instantly  ready  any 
time! 

American  *  Ideal 

ii Radiators  ^Mboilers 

No  matter  how  sudden,  slight  or 
intense  thechange  intheweather, 
these  wonderful  outfits  with  their 
heat-controlling  devices  instantly 
adjust  themselves  to  it,  like  an 
automatic  servant.  When  you 
"tumble  out  o'  bed"  your  feet 
strike  a  warm  floor  and  you  make 
your  toilet,  don  your  clothes  and 
breakfast  in  warm  rooms,  start- 
ing the  day  master  of  your  home 
equipment,  not  its  slave ! 

From  IDEALBoilersand  AMERICAN 
Radiators  you  get  clean,  healthful  heat 
— no  scorched  air — no  ash  or  coal-dust, 
coal-gases  or  soot,  which  come  from 
old-fashioned  heating.  This  means 
immense  saving  in  household  cleaning 
and  care-taking,  as  well  as  giving  far 
longer  life  to  home  furnishings  and 
decorations.  These  outfits  are  made 
in  sizes  to  fit  3 -room  cottages  to  90- 
room  buildings. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
will  last  as  long  as  the  house  stands — no  repair 
bills.  Buildings  thus 
outfitted  bring  10  to 
15  per  cent  higher 
rental ;  or  you  get  your 
"full  money  back"  if 
you  sell.  If  weary 
and  discouraged  with 
the  everlasting  black- 
ing, repairing,  fire- 
coaxing,  poking, 
scuttle-heaving,  etc., 
of  old-time  heating 
AN0.I-19.S  IDEAL  Boiler  devices.tell  us  of  your 
«d_184_sq.  11.  01  38- in.    complaint;  or  let  us 


send  (free)  valuable 
book  "Ideal  Heat- 
ing"— no  trouble  to 
-no  obligation  on 


AMERICAN  Radiators 
costing  the  owner  $130. 
were  used  to  heat  this  cot- 
tage. At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  ol  any  us 

reputable,  competent  Fit-  you.  Prices  are  now 
ter.  This  did  not  include  most  attractive  and 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves. 
I  reight.  etc.,  which  are  ex- 
tra and  vary  according  to 
climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions. 


at  this  season  you  get 
the  services  of  the 
most  skilled  Fitters! 
Write  today. 


Write  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  M  achine  is  cellar  - 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genu- 
inely practical  machine, 
and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


AMEKIGANJ?ADIATOR(;OMPAW 

.        Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Write  Department  31  CHICAGO 


The  Pacific  Coast 
Makes  Ready 

Changes  of  Every  Sort  from  Doubled 
Business  for  the  New  Harbors  to 
a  New  Order  of  Domestic  Servants 
Are  Expected  to  Follow  the  Opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal 

By    HELEN  STARR 

THE  coast  cities  are  deep  in  the 
throes  of  house  cleaning  and  re- 
furnishing, preparatory  to  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Nothing 
shall  block  the  path  to  the  home  door- 
step, and  so  shallow  harbors  are  being 
dredged ;  jetties,  sea  walls,  and  break- 
waters are  rising  from  the  deep,  and 
canals  and  waterways  are  being  sent 
far  back  into  the  land.  The  enormity  of 
the  work  undertaken  reminds  one  of  the 
ambitious  Lilliputians  of  Gulliver  fame. 

Ambitious  realty  men  have  often 
erected  whole  cities — platted  lots,  erected 
a  brick  schoolhouse,  a  village  church,  a 
bank,  and  a  hotel — all  peopleless  and 
doomed  to  decay.  Seemingly  on  faith, 
the  coast  cities  are  covering  their  tide 
flats  with  factories  and  warehouses,  the 
first  for  future  buzzing  machinery  and 
the  latter  for  some  millions  of  Wenatchee 
apples  en  route  to  London,  cargoes  of 
White  River  potatoes,  California  wine, 
Fresno  raisins,  Bakersfield  oil,  and 
oranges  from  Redlands.  However,  the 
Coast  is  not  planning  a  wildcat  scheme, 
for  the  money  is  in  its  pocket  and  the 
guests  are  surely  going  to  follow  the 
new  water  route  through  the  canal  if 
only  to  attend  San  Francisco's  special 
party  in  1915. 

Approximately,  the  cities  of  the  Coast 
are  together  spending  $50,000,000  on 
harbor  improvements.  Los  Angeles,  situ- 
ated some  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
is  quite  as  intent  on  sitting  on  the  pro- 
verbial bank  and  letting  her  feet  hang 
over  as  her  rivals.  And  so  she  is  spend- 
ing $3,000,000,  and  contemplates  spend- 
ing $7,000,000  more  on  a  breakwater  and 
inner  harbor  with  twenty-one  miles  of 
municipal  wharfage. 

Oakland  is  spending  $2,503,000  for 
an  inner  harbor  of  her  own.  San 
Diego  and  Tacoma  will  improve  their 
already  wonderful  natural  harbors,  and 
San  Francisco  plans  to  invest  $9,000,000 
in  docks  and  waterways.  Portland's  pro- 
gram involves  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,- 
000  in  her  attempt  to  reach  ocean  waters. 
Seattle,  sprawling  over  its  hills  like  a 
fast-growing  child,  suddenly  discovered 
that  for  a  slight  expenditure  of  $20,000,-. 
000  its  great  fresh-water  lakes,  a  stone's 
tbrow  from  the  sound  waters,  could  be 
transformed  into  a  valuable  inner  har- 
bor. These  lakes  are  free  from  tides, 
will  give  100  miles  of  shore  for  factories 
and  wharves,  and  their  fresh  water  will 
release  the  destructive  barnacles  from 
the  hulls  of  deep-sea  vessels.  Humboldt 
Bay,  Coos  Bay,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Gray's  Harbor  are  also  making  prodig- 
ious plans  of  their  own. 

THE  OLD  DOMESTIC  ORDER 

JUST  now  the  Pacific  Coast  housewife 
inwardly  enjoys  telling  her  troubles 
in  the  matter  of  house  servants,  but  isn't 
it  possible  that  her  supposed  abuse  will 
be  more  stinging  and  pronounced  after 
the  canal  opens  and  gives  her  new 
brands?  She  may  then  go  back  to  the 
days  of  memory  when  she  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  Oriental  and  his  variegated 
quality  of  service. 

Ling  Chu  relieves  the  housewife  of 
one  responsibility  because  he  prefers  to 
take  his  big  basket  on  his  arm,  go  to 
market,  and  do  his  own  catering  for  the 
table.  If  he  is  devoted  to  the  household 
he  can  drive  a  better  bargain  than  any 
American.  "Me  no  buy  olanges  to-day. 
Velly  high.  You  heap  cheat!"  he  will 
admonish  the  shopkeeper,  and  continue 
his  rounds  until  he  finds  the  best  goods 
in  the  cheapest  place.  This  daily  repe- 
tition of  Oriental  threats  keeps  him 
amused,  and  gives  him  a  great,  sense 
of  superiority  over  the  cringing  truck 
farmer. 

The  good  Chinese  cook  is  strict  in  his 
duty  to  his  kitchen  domicile,  and  does 
his  work  regularly  and  quietly.  He 
adores  company  and  covers  the  vege- 
tables with  x( range  carving  or  twists 
spirals  of  frosting  flutings  about  one's 
cake  with  "Welcome  to  our  home,"  or 
the  date  of  the  year  over  the  top.  The 

(Continued  on  page  2//) 


"That  Is  Nicer  Than 
Darning  Hose,  Isn't  It?" 

"Yes  Dad,  Holeproof  Socks  and  Stockings  Are  Comforts" 


SOFT  as  down  —  easy  to 
walk  in.  No  darned  places 
to  hurt  the  feet.  And  style 
that  no  foreign  brand  surpass- 
es. These  are  the  features  of 
genuine  Holeproof — the  finest 
stockings,  the  neatest  sox. 

Nothing  for  travel,  or  every- 
day wear,  gives  such  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Saves  In  Cost,  Too 

Are  you  wearing  hose  that 
are  darned  every  week  when 
Holeproof  can  be  had  at  no 
extra  expense?  Six  pairs  of 
these  wonderful  hose  will 
wear  at  least  six  months  with- 
out holes.  That  is  guaran- 
teed or  you   get  new  hose 


free.  Yet  they  cost  just  the 
same  as  the  kind  that  wear 
out.  With  its  added  wear, 
Holeproof  really  costs  less. 

If  you  sacrifice  nothing  in 
cost,  style,  comfort  —  if  you 
gain  this  convenience — don't 
you  think  that  you  want  Hole- 
proof ? 

1,000,000  People  Do 

1,000,000  people  are  wear- 
ing Holeproof,  and  they  think 
there  is  nothing  like  it.  You'll 
think  the  same  just  as  soon 
as  you  try  it.  And  that  trial 
will  get  the  whole  family  to 
wear  it.  Holeproof  is  made 
for  men,  women,  children 
and  infants. 


Why  Holeproof 
Outlasts  Others 

We  pay  an  average  of  74c  a 
pound  for  the  cotton  yarn  in  Hole- 
proof. Common  yarn  sells  for  32c. 
We  pay  the  top  market  price  for 
ours.  There  is  no  better  yarn  to 
be  had.  It  is  three-ply  —  three 
separate,  soft  strands,  pliable, 
but  strong,  because  long-fibred. 
Common  yarn  is  short-fibred, 
heavy  and  harsh.  There's  a  vast 
difference.  Try  Holeproof  and  see. 

We  spend  $60,000  a  year  merely 
for  inspection,  to  see  that  each  pair 
is  perfectly  made.  Don't  you  want 
quality  that  is  watched  like  this? 

See  the  Spring 
Assortment 

At  all  Holeproof  Dealers  now. 
All  the  new  colors.  All  the  grades. 
Ask  fur  the  New  Mercerized  Hole- 


proof Sox  at  $1.50  for  six  pairs, 
the  25c  grade  with  the  silky  lustre 
and  22  per  cent  added  strength. 

Holeproof  in  cotton,  for  men, 
costs  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  box  of  six 
pairs.  For  women  and  children 
$2  to  $3  a  box  of  six  pairs.  For 
infants,  $1  a  box  of  four  pairs. 
All  the  above  boxes  guaranteed 
six  months. 

Silk  Holeproof  for  men,  $2  for 
three  pairs.  For  women,  $3  for 
three  pairs.  Three  pairs  of  silk 
guaranteed  three  months. 

The  genuine  Holeproof  are  sold 
in  your  town.  Ask 
for  dealers'  names. 
We  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  free  book 
about  it. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 

"  Ifyfrarffoleprapfffase  and jFnd fh<z  /Ifend " 


For  long  wear,  fit  and 
style,  these  are  the  finest  silk 
gloves  produced.  Made  in  all 
lengths,  sizes  and  colors. 


FOE  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  illustrated 
book  that  tells  all  about  them 
and  for  the  name  of  dealer 
near  you  who  handles  them. 


r 
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How  a  Master  of  Accuracy 
Gauges  Speed 


You  want  the  speedometer  that  shows  the  true  speed  in  summer  and  winter  weather  Yo. 
want  one  as  accurate  as  the  best  watch-  to  show  every  reading  corr^dy    K  vou  do  vo 

theT„avent  ott^st  f"  ^  l°  ^omLrs  Jos^J^ 

me  inventor  or  the  tirst  speedometer  ever  used  on  a  motor  car  in  America. 

Accuracy  His  Hobby 


f 


Mr.  Jones  has  spent  his  life  from  boy- 
hood seeking  accurate  results  in  mechanical 
device. 

HJ  invented  the  Disc  Record  for  Talking 
Machines  which  gave  these  machines  their 
great  popularity.  His  record  reproduced 
for  the  first  time  the  accurate  tones  o 
the  human  voice.  Now  every  inflection, 
all  the  delicate  shadings  of  the  great  singers' 
voices  are  perfectly  heard.  That  is  due  to 
this  wonderful  Disc  Record,  which  is  used 
the  world  over. 

He  invented  the  Autolog,  Recording 
Speedometer,  which  tells  every  movement 
a  motor  car  makes,  how  long  it  was  used, 
the  speed  it  attained,  and  the  time  of  every 
stop  and  start. 

He  invented  the  Live  Map,  which  tells 
just  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  ap- 
proaching throughout  every  mile  of  a  motor 
car  tour. 

In  all,  fifty  inventions  are  to  his  credit, 
and  accuracy  is  the  keynote  in  all  of  them.' 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has 
built  an  instrument  to  reproduce  motor 
car  speed  accurately  in  summer  and  winter 
weather.  Don't  you  think  you  want  Jones 
Accuracy  m  the  Speedometer  on  your  new 
motor  car? 

The  Gyroscope  Principle 

Mr  Jones  uses  a  Gyroscope  and  cen- 
trifugal force  to  indicate  speed.    Speed  is 


centrifugal  force.  There  can  be  no  cen- 
trifugal force  without  speed.  They  are 
directly  related.  As  speed  increases,  cen- 
trifugal force  increases  as  the  direct  result. 
This  relation  is  governed  by  Natural  Laws, 
and  such  laws  cannot  vary. 

Note  the  picture  -  dia- 
gram. A  gyroscope  (A) 
revolves  on  a  spindle  (B). 
When  motionless  the  gy- 
roscope rests  at  the  angle 
shown.  When  in  motion 
the  gyroscope  tends  to 
assume  the  position  in- 
dicated (C-D).  The  faster 
the  speed  the  more  nearly 
horizontal  the  gyroscope 
becomes.  This  gradual 
change  of  position  is  pro- 
duced by  centrifugal 
force— an  invariable  force 
,  controlled    by  Nature's 

Law.  the  speed  that  changes  its  position 
comes  direct  from  the  wheel  of  the  car  to  which 
the  shaft  (E)  is  directly  attached.  Thus  every 
impulse  is  transmitted  at  once  and  immediately 
effects  a  change  in  the  gyroscope's  position. 

The  Road  Moves  the  Pointer 

As  the  gyroscope  changes  its  position— as  the 
lower  edge  rises-a  spool  (F)  on  the  spindle  (B) 
rises  uniformly  with  that  edge— exactly  the  same 
distance.  On  the  rim  of  the  spool  rests  a  mov- 
able pinion  (G)  which  is  raised  in  unison  with 
the  spool  The  pinion  is  attached  to  a  crank 
arm  (Hj  which  has  its  axis  at  the  point  marked 
(I).  I  he  indicating  hand  in  the  picture  moves 
on  the  same  axis,  from  point  (J)  to  point  (K), 
according  to  how  high  the  spool  is  raised  and 
how  tar  this  crank  arm  is  turned. 


Thus  every  speed  impulse  of  the  car  is  showi 
m  the  hand  immediately,  smoothly  and  accu 
rately.  Each  speed  impulse  goes  from  the  roac 
to  the  hand  through  direct  connection. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  show  speed  mon  I 
simply.    No  way,  today,  to  build  speedometer; 
with  fewer  moving  parts.    Can  you  think  of  a  wa^ 
that  can  be  more  reliable— a  better  way  to  shov 
the  speed  than  to  reproduce  the  speed  itself? 

,  ,Tnis.  Slmple  construction  means  great  dura 
bihty,  instant  speed  indication  and  permaneni 

accuracy. 

And  No  Weather  Effect 

It  means  absolute  freedom  from  any  effect 
due  to  changing  weather. 

n  Jne  J°nes  in  competitive  temperature  tests  at  I 
Columbia  University,  Armour  Institute  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  won  the  Ac-  j 
curacy  Title  by  remaining  absolutely  accurate  at 
all  speeds  in  all  variations  of  temperature.  We 
will  send  you  the  records  of  these  tests.  See 
what  the  figures  show. 

The  Final  Authority 

The  Jones  in  a  30-day  test  in  England  before  I 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  competed  with  15 
makes  of  speedometers  from  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Each  instrument  traveled  2,000  miles  to  I 
show  supremacy  in  eight  different  points.  The  1 
Jones  made  the  only  perfect  score.  It  won  on  I 
all  points  by  wide  margins  over  all  the  other  J 
makes  and  was  awarded  the  club's  gold  medal. 

This  club,  in  Europe,  is  considered  the  World's 
final  authority  on  motor  car  matters. 

The  Jones  showed  no  wear,  no  inaccuracies, 
required  no  adjustments,  no  attention  whatever. 
The  Jones  at  the  end  was  in  perfect  condition. 


THE  NEW  JONES  SPEE 

Absolute  Accuracy  at  all  Speeds  in  Summer  i 
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Per  Hour 


The  picture  above 
shows  a  saucer  track 
banked  to  45°.  The  faster 
the  cars  go  the  higher  they  tend 
to  climb  toward  the  top,  illustrating 
the  relation  between  centrifugal  force  and 
speed.  The  speed  of  steam  engines  is  controlled 
by  centrifugal  force.   There  is  no  surer  way  to  con- 
trol or  indicate  speed. 


What  Owners  Know 

An  owner  from  whom  we  have  heard  recently  has 
ised  his  Jones  over  1 20,000  miles  without  any  adjust- 
nent,  without  any  fault.  He  has  it  now  on  its  fifth 
uatomobile.  It  has  thus  outlasted  four  cars  without  any 
attention. 

1 2-year-old  Jones  are  as  good  today  as  when  they 
vere  first  purchased.  We  have  this  testimony  from  owners. 

Any  New  Jones  today  is  longer-lived,  more  durable 
dan  these  instruments. 

Don't  you  want  the  speedometer  that  doesn  t  give 
rouble  and  that  shows  the  exact  speed  throughout  so 
aany  years  ? 

The  thousands  of  owners  who  have  used  it  for 
ears  know  that  it  is  a  wonderful  instrument  in  accuracy 
nd  strength. 

You  may  know  a  Jones  owner.  Ask  him  and  see.  Nine 
ulers  of  Europe  use  the  Jones  Speedometer  on  their 
•rivate  cars — those  of  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain, 
lelgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Siam.  Also  the 
iresidents  of  Switzerland  and  France. 

These  men,  who  can  buy  the  best,  use  the  Jones 
□r  the  same  reasons  that  Americans  do — for  accuracy 
nd  durability. 

Send  for  All  the  Facts 

Find  out  all  reasons  why  you  should  have  the  New  Jones  Speed- 
meter  on  your  new  car — why  we  finish  parts  to  the  accuracy  of  one 
5n-thousandth  part  of  an  inch — why  each  instrument  gets  16  tests 
:>r  perfection — why  we  use  58  steel  balls  in  the  bearings — how  we 
et  steadiness,  instantaneous  indication,  and  how  we  maintain  the  un- 
iiling  accuracy  that  has  made  the  Jones  world-famous. 

Any  motor  car  maker  will  put  on  a  New  Jones  if  you  specify  it 
lainly,  no  matter  what  speedometer  he  may  specify  in  his  catalog  as 
sgular  equipment. 

Some  of  the  pick  of  American  cars  carry  the  New  Jones  as  regu- 
tf  equipment.    But  you  can  get  it  on  other  cars. 

Write  for  the  Jones  facts.  Get  them  now.  You'll  want  the  New 
ones  when  you  know  them.  Then  tell  the  dealer  who  sells  you  your 
ew  car  to  put  the  New  Jones  on  it.    Write  for  the  books  to 

THE  JONES  SPEEDOMETER 
Broadway  at  76th  Street      New  York 

□METER 

Winter  Weather 


Illustration 
of  Instrument 
about  four-fifths  actual  size 


The  New  Jones 

Model  60 

70  -  mile  -  per-hour 
speed  scale.  Season 
mileage  to  100.000 
miles.  Trip  mileage 
to  100  miles.  Instan- 
taneous trip  mileage 

Price  . .  $60 

Same  with  clock  and 
electric  light  addition- 

al  Pricc$100 


The  New  Jones 

Model  175 

With  clock  and  elec- 
tric light  attachment. 
80  -  mi  1  e  -  p  er-  hour 
speed  scale.  Season 
mileage  to  100,000 
miles.  Trip  mileage  to 
100  miles.  Instantane- 
ous trip  mileage  reset. 
Price. 


$125 


Same,  without  clock 
and  light,  a  _  g- 
Price  «p  /  d 


Jones  Prices 


Though  the  New  Jones  is 
simple  and  has  few  parts,  each 
instrument  's  nearly  six  months 
in  the  making.  Each  part,  made 
as  Mr.  Jones  makes  it,  requires 
careful  work.  Innumerable  tests 
and  inspections  are  given  these 
parts  to  gain  perfect  finish  and 
fit.  Then  the  parts  that  fit  per- 
fectly are  selected  by  hand  for 
each  instrument. 

That  is  why  Jones  prices  are 
higher  than  the  prices  of  some 
other  speedometers.  The  cost 
is  in  accurate  simplicity,  dura- 
bility and  beautiful  finish.  The 
New  Jones  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest instruments  ever  built 
for  any  purpose. 

The  New  Jones  Speedometer  is 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
satisfaction,  and  is  backed  by  branch 
houses  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world. 

Note  these  features:  Larger  (and 
stationary)  speed  scale.  Larger  mile- 
age figures.  Steady,  large,  pointer 
hand,  read  like  a  watch  in  the  dark. 
Instant  reset  of  trip  odometer  by  push- 
ing a  button,  etc. 


The  Jones  Autolog 

The  Recording  Speedometer 

The  New  Jones  Model  125— the 
Last  Word  in  Motor  Car  Equipment 

The  Jones  "Gyroscope-Principle"  Speedometer  which 
keeps  accurate  record  of  every  movement  of  the  car,  telling 
the  speed,  the  time  of  day,  the  time  the  car  stands  idle, 
the  time  spent  in  motion,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  ran 
while  in  motion.  An  interesting  record  for  efficient  chauf- 
feurs and  car  owners.  An  accountant  for  operating  ex- 
pense that  gives  many  suggestions  for  cutting  down  up- 
keep. 

Your  Exchange  Opportunity 

Write  for  sample  chart,  detailed  explanation  and  our 
exchange  proposition  by  which  we  make  liberal  allowance 
for  any  make  of  speedometer  in  exchange  for  the  Autolog. 
We'll  allow  full  list  price  in  exchange  for  any  Jones  instru- 
ment which  is  new. 

The  Autolog  (Recording  Speedometer)  is  the  last  word 
in  speed  indication,  the  latest  invention  of  Mr.  Jones.  Chel- 
sea clock  movement  of  the  highest  quality  in  combination 
with  60-mile-per-hour  speed  scale  and  odometer. 

Price  of  the  Autolog  complete  is  $  1 25 


Model  175 


Illustration  about 
one-thiro1  actual  size 
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COLLIER'S 


'our 


Q%lSl/lJ/oi 

igfu/eep 


'ours 

-when  the  salivary  glands 
are    inactive  —  that  your 
teeth  are  exposed  to  great- 
   ;   est  harm. 

For  this  reason  thorough  cleansing  before  retiring  is  the 
first  essential  of 

Good  Teethkeeping 

Make  it  your  unfailing  habit  each  night,  as  well  as  each  morning,  to  use 


PERFECT 


The  brush  never 
touches  this  can 


The  standard  dentifrice  prepared  for  almost 
half  a  century  by  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Instantly  neutralizes  all  acid  tendencies  of  the  mouth. 
Prevents  the  formation  of  tartar  and  the  beginning 
of  decay.  Cleanses  by  polishing — the  safest  way.  A 
pure,  velvety,  gritless  powder  highly  pleasant  to 
use.  Cannot  produce  harmful  chemical  reaction. 
Teach  your  children  to  use  Dr.  Lyon  s  night  and 
morning — especially  at  night.  The  result  will  be 
sound,  beautiful  teeth — and  hence  better  health 
and  better  looks. 

What  Dr.  Lyon 's  does  not  do  only  your  dentist  is  competent  to  do. 

Sold  Everywhere 


Leading  golf  clubs  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  abroad,  use 

"PENNSYLVANIA"  2^  Lawn  Mowers 

because  they  do  the  best  work  with  the  least  labor  and  expense. 

They  are  automatically  self-sharpening,  easy- 
running,  perfect- cutting,  and  remarkably 
durable. 

Each  '"Pennsylvania" 
blade  is  of  crucible  tool 
steel  —  oil  -  hardened  and 
water  -  tempered  —  an  ex- 
clusive feature. 

This  high  quality  steel, 
keeps  the  self-sharpening 
feature  effective.  A 
"Pennsylvania"  stays  keen 
a  dozen  years  without  re- 
sharpening. 

"  State  the  State  for  Quality's  Sake. 

MAILED  FREE 


"The  new  I  7 -in. ball- 
bearing, close  -  cutting 
Golf  Mower  supplied  this 
year,  I  consider  one  of  the 
cleanest-cutting,  sweet- 
est-running machines  on 
the  market.  I  used  it  on 
our  Greens  during  the 
Amateur  Championship 
with  satisfactory  results. 
HUGH  HAMILTON, 

Green  Keeper 
The  Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club 

St.  Andrews  Scotland 


A"Pennsylvania"  never 
runs  hard,  but  is  light- 
running  and  perfect  cut- 
ting even  after  long  serv- 
ice. 

Another  advantage  is 
the  long  wheel-base  which 
spans  ruts  and  inequali- 
ties, making  smooth  work 
possible  over  uneven 
lawns. 


"The  Lawn  Its  Making  and  Care,''  an  instruc- 
tive book  by  an  authority,  gladly  mailed  free. 


SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  BOX  1580.  PHILADELPHIA 


hostess  is  never  exactly  sure  what  the 
message  of  the  cake  will  read,  and,  not 
wishing  to  displease  faithful  Ohu  Sun. 
w  ithholds  her  curiosity  and  worry  until 
the  fatal  moment  after  salad  and  before 
dessert. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  study  or  seek 
world  knowledge  beyond  the  pantry.  In 
the  evenings  he  sits  quietly  for  hours 
smoking  a  long  pipe  or  gives  a  poker 
party  in  his  room  for  three  friends  with 
gambling  inclinations.  Loud  clacks  and 
guttural  snatches  of  argument,  accom- 
pany  each  new  deal.  Poker  is  his  be- 
setting vice,  and  upsets  the  savings-bank 
account  of  weeks  of  penurious  living. 

A  "bad  Chink"  is  the  type  of  man 
who  makes  dire  threats  with  the  bread 
knife  and  figures  largely  in  cheap  litera- 
ture. His  threats  are  rarely  fatal  to 
anyone  within  hitting  distance,  and  are 
more  a  matter  of  assertion  of  author- 
ity, in  his  own  sanctified  domain — the 
kitchen.  If  he  is  a  villain  at  heart  his 
plans  will  be  deep-seated  and  probably 
result  in  raids  on  the  larder  or  a  mutuai- 
henefit  arrangement  with  the  grocer 
rather  than  murder,  burglary,  or  arson. 
Past  ancestral  training  directs  him  to 
secretly  kill  the  favorite  black  cat,  which 
animal  he  holds  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 

THE  JAPANESE  IS  DIFFERENT 

EXPRESSIONS  of  affection  rarely 
come  to  the  surface  in  the  stolid 
Chinese,  but  his  right  feelings  will  be 
discovered  when  he  finds  some  old  photo- 
graph of  the  baby  of  the  house  and  care- 
fully tacks  it  on  the  wall  of  his  room. 
About  forty  years  ago  some  one  began  to 
teach  the  Oriental  not  to  expectorate  on 
half-damp  clothes  before  ironing.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  he  loves  to  shoot  the 
festive  firecracker,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  he  brings  lily  bulbs,  presents  of 
ivory,  carved  boxes  or  bags  of  Chinese 
nuts  and  white  candy — the  latter  strong- 
ly suggestive  of  kerosene. 

The  typical  Chinese  laundryman  may 
bo  seen  about  the  streets  of  Western 
cities  any  day,  usually  driving  a  yellow 
wagon  behind  a  weazened  white  horse. 
When  snow  falls  he  stays  behind  shop 
doors,  for  the  humor  of  the  American 
boy  culminates  in  the  act  of  hitting  a 
<  hink  with  a  snowball.  Even  older  men 
rather  delight  in  playing  tricks  on  some 
poor  old  Oriental  with  a  half  knowledge 
of  English  and  a  desire  for  hard  work 
and  ultimate  riches. 

The  other  type  of  Coast  servant,  the 
Japanese,  has  essentially  different  char- 
acteristics. He  is'  neat,  orderly,  and 
ambitious — always  ambitious  for  greater 
things.  In  fifty  years  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Japan  will  be  composed  of  a  Senate 
chamber  holding  one-half  of  her  citizens, 
while  the  rest  will  be  divided  between 
the  professions  of  lawyer,  divine,  doctor, 
and  newspaper  editor.  To  the  Japanese 
youth  who  enters  upon  housework  the 
employment  is  merely  a  means  to  an 
educational  end. 

"How  many  people  in  the  house?"  he 
inquires  when  he  looks  for  a  place.  When 
lie  finds  a  family  of  modestly  small 
numbers  he  engages  himself  to  it.  The 
housekeeper  then  tells  him  his  duties, 
and  woe  to  her  if  she  forgets  one  item 
which  might  ever  occur  in  the  course  of 
running  the  home  factory.  If  she  does 
forget,  and  the  occasion  arises  for  an 
extra  duty,  her  Jap  says:  "But  you  not 
say  broom  back  porch.  Previously  I  are 
not  aware  of  this  necessary  duty."  Then 
one  must  clean  said  porch  oneself  or 
tuke  chances  of  losing  the  new  help. 

LITERAL  OBEDIENCE 

A SEATTLE  lady  explained  our  system 
of  afternoon  calls  and  calling  cards 
to  the  boy  before  her  day  at  home.  "You 
see  lady  will  give  you  cards,"  she  said, 
going  through  the  scene  herself  with 
him,  "then  you  let  her  in,  show  her  the 
parlor,  and  come  to  me  with  the  cards." 
Fie  understood  perfectly.  That  after- 
noon she  sat  in  an  upper  front  window 
sewing.  Two  of  her  intimate  friends 
came  up  the  walk  to  the  house  and  rang 
t  lio  bell.  She  heard  a  short  discussion 
below,  then  the  door  closed  rather  hard, 
and  she  was  aghast  to  see  the  friends 
going  away  from  the  house. 

"Why,  Metoso,"  she  called,  "why  didn't 
you  let  those  ladies  come  in?" 

"They  no  tickets,"  he  responded  with 
finality.  "I  ask  it.  Did  you  not  direct 
in  so  a  manner?" 

Discussions  of  kindness  to  the  house 
servant,  differences  of  social  caste,  and 
plans  for  new  ways  of  acquiring  work- 
force by  glossed  charity  to  cooks. 
v  hich  have  occupied  the  woman's  maga- 
i  inee  these  many  years,  fall  down  before 
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"A  Berry  Wagon  Baby" 

On  VARNISHES— 

Look  for  this  name  and 
trade-mark — And  you 
need  look  no  further 

OVER  half  a 
century  of 
knowing  how  is 
back  of  every 
Berry  Brothers' 
product. 

Our  business  is 
today  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the 
world  simply  be- 
cause we  have 
maintai  ned 
through  all  these 
years,  the  highest 
possible  standards 
of  manufacture. 

No  matter  how 
small  the  job  is — 
if  you  want  it  to 
look  well  and  last 
well,  specify  Berry 
Brothers'  varnish 
— and  see  that 
you  get  it. 


Good  dealers  everywhere 
carry  a  full  line  of  Berry  Broth- 
ers' varnishes,  shellacs  and  bak- 
ing Japans.  And  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you,  free,  an  inter- 
esting booklet  covering  yourvar- 
nishingproblem.  Justwriteand 
tell  us  what  you  want  to  finish. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established  1858 

Factories:  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  YValkerville,  Ont, 
Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Bal timore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco,  London,  England- 

Write  for  children's  book,  illustrated  in 
color  by  W.  W.  Densloiv*  "Around  the 
World   in   a   Berry   Wagon"1" — sent  free. 


"State  the  State 
f      for  Quality's  Sake 
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Capillary  Attraction 
Saves  Your 
Fingers 
From  Ink 
Stains 
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IHEN  you  remove 
the  capof  a  Parker 
Lucky  Curve  Fountain 
Pen,  why  are  there  no 
ink  drops  lurking  around 
the  writing  end  of  the  pen 
to  smear  your  ringers  ? 

Answer:  Capillary 
Attraction. 

What  is  Capillary  At- 
traction? It's  that  curi- 
ous force  in  nature  that 
makes  sponges  absorb 
water,  lamp  wicks  draw 
oil,  blotters  take  up  ink, 
etc.  In  the  Parker  Pen 
Capillary  Attraction 
keeps  the  feed  tube  free 
of  ink  drops  after  you're 
through  writing. 

Now  ink  drops  in  the 
feed  tube  cause  ink- 
smeared  fingers.  Because 

they  get  forced  up  and  out 
around  the  writing  end  of  the 
pen  by  air  in  the  pen,  (See  X- 
Ray)  which  your  body  heat — ■ 
98  degrees — causes  to  expand. 

Briefly:  Body  heat  warms 
air;  air  expands,  pushes  up 
through  feed  tube  ;  pushes  out 
lurking  ink  drops.  Result : 
inky  fingers. 

Note  in  the  X-Ray  that 
the  Parker  Lucky  Curve 
curved  feed  tube  touches  the 
barrel  wall.  Now  that  touch 
causes  Capillary  Attraction  and 
Capillary  Attraction  draws  all 
ink  down  out  of  the  Parker 
feed  tube  before  your  body 
heat  sends  the  air  up. 

Thus  do  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion and  the  Lucky  Curve  save 
your  fingers  from  ink  stains. 

You  want  smoorh,  easy 
writing?  The  Parker  14K. 
gold  nibs  pointed  with  hardest 
Iridium  give  you  that.  You 
want  a  hitch -less,  skip -less 
ink-flow?  The  Parker  Spear 
Head  Ink  Controller  regulates 
ink-flow  scientifically.  You 
want  a  clip  that  slips  out  of 
your  way  when  you  write  ? 
The  new  Parker  Disappearing 
Clip  does  this — yet  grips  like 
glue  when  in  use.  25c  extra 
on  any  standard  Parker. 

.  Standard  style  Parkers  $2, 
$2  50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $10  and 
up,  according  to  sire  and  or- 
namentation. 

PARKER  JACK  KNIFE 
SAFETY  PENS 
slip  into  any  pocket — in  any 
position  —  without  leaking. 
Handy  as  your  knife  or  keys.  I 
Keep  them  in  the  same  pocket. 
$2. 50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up. 

Parkers  are  sold  on  trial 
and  your  money  refunded  any 
time  within  10  days  of  pur- 
chase,if  you  can  pick  one  flaw. 

Should  your 
regular  station- 
ery, drug  or  de- 
partment store 
not  sell  Park- 
ers write  us  for 
handsome  free 
catalog. 
Don't  wait  until  you  "get 
around  to  it"  !    Get  a  Parker 
to-day. 

Parker  Pen  Company 

98  Mill  St..  Janesville.  Wis. 

New  York  Retail  Store  New  Wc 


JR 


X  -  Ray  view  of  Parker 
Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pen 
olworth  liuilding 


tlie  case  of  the  Japanese.  He  feels  him- 
self as  Rood  as  the  rest  of  the  family, 
if  not  a  little  superior.  One  never  knows 
whether  he  is  a  globe-trotting  prince  or 
a  knowledge-thirsty  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family. 

Enterprising  steamship  companies 
print  a  book  for  the  nse  of  the  ambi- 
tious young  Japanese  coming  to  Pacific 
Coast  poi'ts.  The  book  is  a  Japanese 
Baedeker  of  the  American  kitchen.  It. 
contains  such  questions  and  answers  as: 
"Shall  I  cook  eggs  for  breakfast?"  "Yes, 
yon  may  cook  eggs  for  breakfast,"  both 
in  Japanese  and  English.  The  mistress 
points  to  her  line,  and  the  servant  reads 
just  below  and  learns  what  is  wanted. 
By  the  use  of  such  a  book"  be  finds  house- 
work, when  he  first  reaches  America, 
and  going  to  our  public  schools  com- 
bines a  study  of  American  culinary 
methods  with  cultural  courses.  The 
scheme  of  combining  the  two  is  more 
common  among  the  Japanese  than  any 
other  class  of  immigrants  that  conic 
into  the  United  States.  The  immigrant 
receives  a  good  home,  a  free  education, 
and  spending  money — all  for  the  price 
of  his  steamship  ticket  from  the  native 
Japanese  port. 

WIIKN  THE  NEW  CROWD  COMES 

As  the  ratio  of  his  Japanese  /.est  Cor 
American  learning  expands,  his  am 
bition  tor  culinary  achievement  dimin- 
ishes. He  often  displays  "coon  rich" 
characteristics  by  leaving  suddenly  when 
he  has  accumulated  a  little  money,  liv- 
ing in  the  Japanese  quarter  until  his 
money  is  gone,  then  finding  another  tired 
housewife — for  there  are  always  plenty 
of  those.  Again  he  has  been  caught  in 
a  polite  lie  and  reprimanded.  He  rarely 
grows  angry.  "It  is  my  duty  to  go  else- 
where," he  will  state.  "My  cousin  sick," 
is  an  unfailing  tribulation.  The  steam- 
ship company's  guidebook  must  some- 
where contain  that  line,  for  it  is  an  in- 
variable excuse  from  San  Diego  to  Sitka. 
And  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  packed  and 
gone.  If  he  really  likes  his  place,  but 
wants  to  assert  a  little  authority,  he 
may  go  into  the  basement,  sit  near  the 
furnace,  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  sulk 
until  his  mistress  comprehends  Iris  true 
value  and  gives  in  on  the  point  in 
question. 

The  Japanese  boy  has  been  taught, 
to  obey  in  his  own  home,  and  has  lived 
among  a  quiet,  forceful  people.  When 
he  meets  the  nervous,  distracted  house- 
wife, which  he  so  often  does  in  this 
country  of  high-strung  living,  he  often 
changes  his  place  again  and  again  until 
he  feels  quite  suited.  He  is,  almost 
without  exception,  honest  and  does  not 
even  have  darky  propensities  for  attach- 
ing attractive  wearing  apparel.  In  San 
Francisco  few  Japanese  are  ever  brought 
to  court,  and  in  Seattle  no  Japanese 
youth  has  ever  appeared  before  the  juve- 
nile court.  He  settles  his  loves,  -hates, 
and  business  feuds  in  the  quiet  manner 
characteristic  of  his  deep  hopes  and 
purposes. 

The  Coast  has  long  been  required  to 
look  to  the  East  for  promotion  capital 
and  for  new  people  to  help  in  its  growth. 
The  poverty-stricken  Asiatic  has  not 
been  admitted  in  great  numbers  owinur 
to  his  unsuitability.  In  3912  only  3.410 
immigrants  entered  San  Francisco  ami 
1 .836  entered  Seattle,  as  compared  to 
the  C.37,003  who  landed  at  New  York. 
With  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  length 
of  the  trip  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  about  equal  the  long  trip 
from  the  Orient  to  the  same  coast,  and 
immigration  from  Europe  will  be  as  much 
of  a  possibility  as  immigration  from  the 
apparently  nearer  Asiatic  countries. 

MAPPING  THE  POSSIBILITIES 

EACH  State  Legislature  is  interested 
in  the  problem,  for  each  has  ap- 
pointed committees  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  new  horde  of  peoples  to  come.  They 
will  prepare  books  in  a  score  of  foreign 
tongues  which  will  explain  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  different  parts  of 
the  Coast,  and  send  these  broadcast. 
When  the  new  people  actually  set  foot 
on  the  Western  shores  they  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  rival  cities,  protected  until 
they  are  in  a  way  adjusted,  perhaps 
given  a  bit  of  logged-off  land  to  be  pur- 
chased on  long-time  payment,  or  sent  to 
the  part  of  the  country  and  climate  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  The  Ger- 
mans  and  Dutch  will  probably  strike 
for  the  Northwest  and  a  dairy  farm, 
while  the  Italian  will  feel  at  home  in 
the  picturesque  California  vineyards. 

The  West  will  have  its  chance  to  show 
what  it  can  do  with  the  immigration 
problem. 


(jomhinatioih 
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This  Wultham  innovation  creates  a  new 
wedding  gift,  appealing  equally  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  and  bestowing  on  the  giver 
a  happy  sense  of  avoiding  the  commonplace. 

These  "Bride-and-Groom"  sets  combine 
high  grade  Waltham  movements  (for  ladies 
and  gentlemen)  in  cases  which  are  identi- 
cally engraved  or  enameled.  Correspond- 
ing spaces  are  left  for  the  initialing. 

Exquisite  leather  boxes  are  provided  for 
these  combinations  as  in  the  photograph 
above.  (The  man's  watch  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  open-face  but  the  back  of  the 
case  is  shown  to  indicate  the  engraving.) 

For  a  graduation  gift  do 


We  are  offering  five  of  these  combina- 
tions ranging  in  price  from  $1U0  to  $400  for 
the  sets  complete. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
no  gift  to  the  bride  and  groom  could  be 
more  true  to  sentiment  or  more  perma- 
nently welcome  than  these  symmetrical 
watches. 

If  your  jeweler  has  not  yet  secured  for 
display  these  sets  kindly  write  to  us  and  we 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  them  without  any 
trouble  or  obligation  on  your  part,  and  we 
will  also  send  you  the  "Bride-and-Groom" 
booklet  which  gives  complete  information. 
not  forget  the  supremacy 


of  the  Waltham  (Riverside)  Watch 

c^UKanvjfhhti.  Qomparar 

WalAamJUass. 


A  Wrecked  Home 


After  a  gas  explosion  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  which 
five  pers'ons  were  injured,  this 
is  the  way  one  home  looked. 
There  are  accidents  of  travel, 
accidents  on  the  street  and  in 
the  office— but  ten  per  cent, 
of  all  accidents  happen  in  or 
about  the  home.  Not  all  of 
them  are  so  serious  as  this 
one,  but  all  of  them  cause 
bodily  injuries  and  everybody 
needs  the  protection  afforded 
by  accident  insurance  in  the 
^Etna  Life. 

The  accident  policies  of  the' 
^Etna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  Conn., 


cover  liberally  all  kinds  of 
accidents. 

In  22  years  it  has  paid  out 
over  ten  millions  in  accident 
claims,  and  in  14  years,  ovef 
one  million  in  health  claims. 
Its  110  millions  of  assets 
and  its  great  reputation  for 
prompt  and  liberal  settle- 
ments gives  the  .^Etna  the 
leading  pface  in  the  accident 
insurance  business,  and  it  is 
the  largest  Company  in  the 
world  writing  Life,  Acci- 
dent, Health  and  Liability 
Insurance. 

Send  for  information  about 
its  policies. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


Tear  Off 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  under  60  years  of  age  and  in  good  health.   Send  me  information  about  Accident  and  Health  Insurance. 
My  Name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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Your  oil  must  reach  all  friction  points 


The  friction-points  in  a  steam  engine  are  reached  with  lu- 
bricants through  special  mechanical  appliances,  and  separate 
oil  cups. 

In  the  automobile  motor,  they  are  all  reached  through  one 
lubricating  system. 

Your  car,  therefore,  requires  : 

An  oil  whose  "body"  or  thickness  is  suited  to  your  feed  system — 
an  oil  that  will  properly  feed  to  all  the  friction  points. 

If  you  use  an  oil  whose  "body"  is  unsuited  to  your  feed  re- 
quirements, or  whose  lubricating  qualities  will  not  properly 
withstand  the  demands  of  service,  you  will  get  one  or  more  of 
the  following  results : 


( 1 )  Escape  of  the  com  pression  and  ex- 
plosion past  the  piston  rings. 

(2)  Unlubricated  cylinder  walls  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  piston  stroke. 

(3)  Imperfect  lubrication  of  many  of 
the  bearings. 

(4)  Excess  carbon  deposit.  (Due  to 
the  oil  working  too  freely  past  the  piston 
rings  and  burning  in  the  combustion 
chamber.) 

(5)  Excessiveoil  and  fuel  consumption. 

(6)  Worn  wrist  pins. 

(  7)  U  nduly-rapid  deterioration  in  your 
motor. 

(8)  Loose  bearings. 

(9)  Noisy  operation. 

The  average  motor  has  1500  parts.  In 
different  motors,  these  parts  differ  both  in 
measurement  and  construction.  No  one 
oil  can  possibly  meet  the  feed  require- 
ments of  all  motors. 

To  establish  a  sound  guide  to  correct 
lubrication  we  hav  therefore  taken  a  step 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  motorist. 

Each  season  we  carefully  analyze  the 
motor  of  each  make  of  car. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  specify  in  a  lubricating 
chart,  printed  in  part  on  the  right,  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  we  have  found 
best  suited  to  each  of  the  various  models. 

This  chart  represents  the  professional 
advice  of  a  company  whose  authority  on 
scientific  lubrication  is  unquestioned  the 
world  over — the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

If  you  use  oil  of  less-correct  ''''body"  or  of 
lower  lubricating  quality  than  that  specified 
for  your  car,  incomplete  or  inefficient  lubri- 
cation is  certain  to  follow.  Unnecessary  fric- 
tion, and  ultimate  serious  damage  must  result. 

If  your  car  does  not  appear  in  the  partial 
chart  on  this  page,  we  will  mail  on  request 
a  booklet  containing  our  complete  chart 
together  with  points  on  lubrication. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic." 
They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  seeded 
cans,  in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  All  are 
branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  is  our 
mark  of  manufacture.  They  can  be  secured 
from  all  reliable  garages,  automobile  supply 
stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 


Correct  Lubrication 


Explanation  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  example:  "A"  means 
"Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all 
electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  cover  both 
pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit  

Alco  

American  

Apperson  

Autocar  (2  cyl.). . . . 
"      (4  cyl.).... 

Avery  

Benx  

Buick  (a  cyl.)  

,"  (4'cyl-)  

Cadillac  (l  cyl.)  

(4  cyl.)..-. 

Cartercar  

'!  ConVl... 

Case  

Chalmers  

Chase  

Cole. ....v........ 

Columbia. 

"Knight" 
Couple  Gear. . 
Daimler  

"    .  "Knight". 

Darracq.  

De  Dion..:....'... 
Delaunay-Belleville . 

Elmore.  

E.  M.  F  

Fiat  

Flanders  

"      (6  cyl.).... 

Ford  

Franklin  

"  Comn  

M.  C:  


Gramm . 
Gramm- Logan. .  . 

Herreshoff.  

Hewitt  (2  cyl.) . .  . 
"  Ucyl-)..- 

Hudson  

Hupmobile  "20". 


I-H.C(air)  

"  .  (water) .  . 
International. 

Interstate  

Isotta  

Tula  

Jackson  (2  Cyl.)-'. 

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield . 

Kissel-Kar  

"       "  Com'l 

Kline  Kar  

Knox  

Krit. .-  


Locomobile . 


Marion  

Marmon  

Matheson.  *  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) .  -  - 

"  UcyH.. 

"      (6  cyl.).... 

Mercedes  

"  "Knight" 

Mercer  

Michigan  

Minerva  "Knight". 

Mitchell  

Moon  

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland. . ...  

Packard   

Paige  Detroit. ...... 

Panhard  

"Knight".  . 

Pathfinder  

Peerless   

Pierce  Arrow .  

Pope  Hartford  

Premier  

Pullman  

Rambler....  

Rayfieid  

Regal  

Renault  

Reo    

S.  G.  V  


Selden. 
Service 
Simplex . . . 
Speedwell. 

Stanley: . . 


"Knight".- 
Stevens  Duryea .  . . 
Stoddard-Dayton.. 


Studebaker . 

Stutt  

Thomas  

Walter  

Warren  Detroit 

White  (Gas)  

"  (Steam)  . 
Winton  


"Knight" 
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VACUUM  OIL  CO.,     Rochester,  U.  S.  A, 


BRANCHES  s 


DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
Ford  Bide.     49  Federal  St.     29  Broadway       Fisher  Bldg. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


PHILADELPHIA 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 


The  Workingman  in  the 
Ca  binet 


By     M.  MICHELSON 


WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  after  three 
days  in  a  Maryland  jail,  emerged 
with  a  point  of  view  that  will 
help  to  shape  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  during  the  next  four  years. 

You  see,  William  B.  Wilson  is  Secre- 
tary of  Labor'  in  President  Wilson's  ('a bi- 
net. But.  in  1894  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
striking  miners  in  Maryland.  In  the 
language  of  the  mine  owners,  he  was 
something  even  more  reprehensible  than 
that.  He  was  an  "agitator,"  "trouble 
maker,"  a  fellow  sent  in  from  the  outside 
to  manufacture  discontent  and  to  stir  up 
strife  in  a  body  of  peaceable,  happy 
workingmen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sec- 
retary Wilson  doesn't  mind  being  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "agitator."  He  realizes 
that  the  outsider  has  little  chance  to  stir 
up  discontent  among  workingmen  unless 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
in  the  conditions  of  their  labor. 

HE  WAS  ABDUCTED  ONCE 

THE  fate  of  that  Maryland  strike,  as 
the  fate  of  every  strike,  depended 
upon  the  quality  of  its  leader.  "Always 
get  your  able  leader  out  of  the  way  and 
his  discouraged  followers  will  beg  peace 
on  any  terms."  The  Maryland  mine 
owners  had  played  the  game  often 
enough  to  know  this  rule.  So  one  fine 
May  morning  Mr.  Wilson  was  invited 
into  the  coach  of  a  railroad  train  as  the 
train  stood  waiting  at  the  station  at 
Lonaconing.  When  the  train  got  under 
way,  the  future  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  later  thrown 
into  jail  a  t  Cumberland.  He  was  charged 
with  the  conveniently  indefinite  crime  of 
conspiracy,  and  it  was  several  days  be- 
fore his  friends  learned  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  In  the  meantime  a  report 
vyas  circulated  among  the  miners  that  he 
had  sold  out  and  left  the  State. 

Of  course,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
understands  why  Strike  Leader  Wilson 
was  thrown  into  jail.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, he  understands  why  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  Mother  Jones,  was  held 
as  a  military  prisoner  in  West  Virginia. 
And  he  takes  great  pains  to  see  that 
President  Wilson  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  understand,  too,  so  that,  in  offi- 
cial Washington,  "conspiracy,"  "inciting 
to  riot,"  and  "unlawful  assemblage"  are 
no  longer  the  red  rags  they  once  were. 

This  means  that  at  last  American 
labor  has  its  official  spokesman  at  the 
council  table  of  the  President.  That 
was  just  what  Mr.  Wilson  intended 
when,  as  Congressman  from  the  Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania  district,  he  drew 
the  bill  creating  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

As  I  walked  into  Secretary  Wilson's 
office,  the  full  meaning  of  this  revolution 
burst  upon  me.  It  was  as  though  a 
skillful  cartoonist  had  visualized  the 
story  for  me.  I  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton fresh  from  the  Paint  Creek  coal 
field  of  West  Virginia,  where  I  had 
stayed  with  one  of  the  miner's  families. 
Xow  I  looked  at  the  serious,  gray-eyed 
man  who  sat  behind  the  big  mahogany 
desk.  His  jaw  was  strong;  his  face  at 
once  delicate  and  determined.  The  black 
string  tie  and  the  white  expanse  of 


shirt  front  showed  the  simple  taste  of 
the  workingman  rather  than  the  breexy 
affectation  of  the  Washington  politician. 

How  well  William  B.  Wilson  would 
have  fitted  into  the  cottage  of  that 
Scotch-American  miner  on  Paint  Creek ! 
And  how  perfectly  natural  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Paint  Creek  miner  had  been 
sitting  at  the  Secretary's  desk ! 

The  miner  had  spoken  half -apologeti- 
cally of  his  lack  of  schooling.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  a  certain  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  self-educated.  He 
showed  me  his  bookshelf.  Some  of  his 
books  were  good,  some  bad,  and  some 
were  bromides,  incapable  of  fostering  an 
idea  that  was  either  good  or  bad.  There 
were,  I  remember,  a  couple  of  paper- 
back novels,  which,  judging  from  their 
appearance,  must  have  passed  through  a 
great  many  coal-begrimed  hands.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  also  was  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
and  a  little  farther  on  a  set  of  books 
from  a  correspondence  school  which  the 
boys  of  the  house  must  have  studied  at 
night. 

Now  I  listened  while  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  quiet,  unassuming  manner,  told 
me  his  own  story.  It  was  the  same  story, 
only  carried  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development.  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  had  played 
their  part  in  his  life,  as  had  the  old  yel- 
low-back novel.  He  was  Scotch  by  birth, 
as  was  the  other.  He  had  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  mines,  as  had  the  other. 
He,  too,  knew  the  meaning  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  the  "blacklist"  and  the 
"short  ton,"  as  well  as  the  "pluckme" 
store  and  the  brutal  mine  guard.  In 
fact,  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
men  lay  in  the  fact  that  one  had  worked 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  in  West 
Virginia,  and  that  the  one  had  the  abil- 
ity and  the  ambition  to  lead,  while  the 
other  had  not. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Cabinet  officer  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  "I  know  what  it 
means  to  be  evicted.  That  is  one  tragic 
recollection  of  my  boyhood.  You  see, 
my  father  was  a  coal  miner  in  Scotland 
before  he  came  to  this  country.  We  lived 
in  a  row  of  cottages  that  belonged  to  the 
mining  company.  There  was  a  strike  in 
1870.  I  was  then  only  eight  years  old. 
The  Scotch  constables  moved  us  and  our 
belongings  into  the  road  and  we  had  to 
move  into  a  stable. 

"My  father  left  for  America,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1870  he  got  a  job  in  the 
mines  at  Arnot,  Pa.  We.  my  mother  and 
four  children,  followed  in  the  fall." 

SCHOOL  DAYS  OVER  AT  NINE  YEARS 

THE  Wilsons  lived  in  the  town  of 
Blossburg,  where  the  Arnot  miners 
had  their  homes.  The  new  immigrants 
entered  at  once  into  the  life  of  the  min- 
ing town,  and  William  B.  was  sent  to 
school.  At  night  he  read  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  or  "Progress  and  Poverty"  with 
his  father.  Then  the  father,  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian with  an  inborn  love  for  an  argu- 
ment, carried  his  new  doctrines  to  the 
neighbors  and  "Willie"  along  to  back  up 
his  father. 
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A  New  Trunk — Free — 
If  Your  Indestructo  Breaks  in  Five  Years 


The  Indestructo  trunk  that  you  buy  today 
must  safely  stand  all  the  bumps,  jars,  jolts 
and  knocks  of  steady  travel  for  five  years 
— or  you  get  a  new  one  free. 
Ordinary  trunks  are  made  to  sell — 
Indestructo  trunks  are  built  to  travel — 
The  real  value  or  weakness  of  a  trunk  is  hid- 
den from  you  at  the  time  of  purchase — 
A  weakness  generally  shows  itself  when  you 
are  far   from  home  —  unprepared  and 
helpless — 


Indestructo  built  in  strength  and  endurance 
prove  their  presence  in  thousands  of  miles 
of  travel,  unwatched  and  unattended — 

If  it  were  possible  to  build  a  stronger  trunk 
we  would  build  it — 


protect  us — not 


A  stronger  trunk  would 
you — 

You  are  already  protected  by  our  free  five 
year  guarantee  policy  against  any  kind  of 
accident — 


Every  Indestructo  Trunk  is  Guaranteed  for  5  Years  Against  Fire,  Accident, 
Wreck,  Collision,  Carelessness  or  Neglect 


No  Joints  or  Weaknesses 

Indestructo  trunks  are  built  without 
a  joint  at  the  corners  or  edges — 

A  trunk  that  has  no  joints  has 
no  weak  spots — 

It  is  surely  better  than  one  with 
12  or  24  joints — 

If  competition  built  as  good  a 
trunk,  they  would  guarantee  it 
just  as  safely — 

A  dealer  who  does  not  carry  Inde- 
structo trunks  will  tell  you  that 
the  product  he  is  selling  also 
has  a  '  5  year  guarantee' ' — 

This  "5  year  guarantee"  covers 
only  faulty  workmanship  or  in- 
ferior material — 

It  does  not  insure  the  wearing 
qualities  of  your  trunk — 

No  other  trunk  maker  will  replace 
a  trunk  that  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
accident,   wreck,    collision  or 


carelessness  of  handling — 
He  will   replace  it  only  if  his 

workmanship  prove  faulty — 
We  buy  only  the  best  materials 

and  build  the  Indestructo  trunk 

in  the  best  way — the  Indestructo 

way — 

We  build  our  5  year  guarantee  right 
into  the  Indestructo  trunk — 

Remember  when  you  are  buying 
a  trunk  that  you  are  buying  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  for  the 
future — 

You  are  buying  an  article  that  you 
will  not  handle  yourself,  and 
which  will  not  receive  the  care 
that  you  yourself  would  give  it — 

You  are  buying  a  trunk  that  must 
stand  the  strains  of  extra  ser- 
vice— 

It  is  the  unexpected,  the  unusual, 
the  emergency,  that  will  test  the 
wearing  qualities  of  your  trunk — 


The  Indestructo  is  the 

Best  Trunk 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
five  year  guarantee  against  any 
kind  of  damage,  the  Indestructo 
is  still  the  best  trunk  made — 

It  is  built  better — looks  better — 
and  has  more  provisions  for 
your  comfort  and  convenience 
than  any  trunk  of  competition — 

What  you  want  to  know  about 
any  trunk  is  how  much  real 
value  yourself  you  will  get  out 
of  it  for  the  money  you  pay — 

We  guarantee  you  five  years  of 
steady  wear — 

Indestructo  Trunks  cost  from  $15 
to  #75- 

Figured  in  this  way  you  are  pay- 
ing from  $3  to  $15  a  year  for 
the  best  trunk  made — 

You  surely  cannot  afford  to  buy 


NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  705  Beiger  Street, 


any  other  trunk — 

Don't  buy  a  trunk  because  it 
looks  good  on  a  dealer's  floor — 

It's  goodness  may  end  right 
there — 

The  Indestructo  trunk  is  the 
strongest  trunk  built — 
5  Indestructo  trunk  is  the  only 
trunk  built  that  will  protect  you 
against  any  kind  of  loss — re- 
gardless of  what  happens — 

Write  to  us  today  and  ask  us  to 
send  you  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Indestructo  five  year  insurance 
policy  — 

We  will  also  send  you  our  1913 
Travel  Book,  which  fully  ex- 
plains all  the  models  of  Inde- 
structo trunks  —  the  guarantee 
policy  —  registration  against  loss 
—  and  in  addition,  shows  a 
complete  line  of  other  travelers' 
requisites — 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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COLLIE  R'S 


Your  Kind 
of  Shoes! 


THE  sturdy  character  of 
Walk-Over  shoes  appeals 
to  men.    Styles,  lines,  leathers 
— the  way  they  fit  and  feel,  wear  ^ 
and  satisfy. 

All  prove  the  dominant,  masterly 
qualities  of  Walk-Overs. 
calibre — of  rugged,  honest  materials, 
ith  skill,  care  and  conscience.  They 
agree  well  with  any  man's  stride — or  pride ! 

Wear  Walk-Overs  and  learn  at  first  hand  the 
utmost  in  shoe  comfort,  worth  and  quality. 

Any  Walk-Over  store  or  agency  will  have  your 
size,  width  and  style.    Call  and  get  fitted. 

Try  them — Walk-Overs  are  sold  everywhere.  From 
$3.  SO  to  $7.  00;  standard  prices  $4.  SO  and  $5.  00. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs  for  Men  and  Women 
Campello  (Brockton) ,  Mass. 
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The  word  "Walk-Over"  appears  on  every 
genuine  Walk-Over  Shoe, 


( 
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Model 


After  the  Fire 


STRIKING  proof  of  the  fire  retardant 
qualities  of  a  Barrett  Specification 
type  of  roof  appears  almost  every  time 
there  is  a  city  or  factory  fire.  The 
photograph  herewith  shows  a  typical 
instance. 

The  Prichard  Building,  Newark, 
N.J.,was  completely  gutted  by  fire. 
The  building  is  isolated  so  that  the  fire- 
men could  not  get  to  work  on  the  roof, 
and  in  consequence  the  roofing  received 
practically  no  protection  by  water. 

The  roof,  although  it  had  acted  as  a 
blanket  over  the  flames,  showed  only 
trifling  damage  at  two  or  three  small 
points  where  the  support  was  completely 
destroyed  If  it  were  not  for  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  the  roof  boards  beneath, 


which  were  badly  burned  from  inside, 
the  roof  could  have  been  put  in  first- 
class  condition  at  very  little  cost. 

There  are  thousands  of  instances  like 
this,  where  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
have  withstood  severe  exposure  to  fire, 
and  thousands  of  buildings  are  saved 
every  year  from  exterior  fire  exposure 
by  these  fire  retardant  roofs. 

The  Barrett  Specification  will  be  tent  free 
on  request.  Every  architect  and  engineer  and 
property  owner  should  have  a  copy  on  file. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York    Chicago    Philadelphia    Boston    St.  Louis 
Seattle     Kin-.!-  City     Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis       Pittsburgh       Corey,  Ala. 

THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
St.  John,  N.B.  VaDconver 
Halifax,  N.  S.         Sydney,  N.  S. 


On  April  2,  1871,  William  B.  Wilson 
was  nine  years  old.  He  had  then  been 
at  work  in  the  mines  for  a  month.  His 
school  days  were  over.  In  fact,  during 
his  whole  life  he  only  spent  one  year  in 
school.  The  elder  Wilson  had  been  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism  and  could  only  do 
the  undercutting  in  the  mine.  The  size 
of  the  family  meal  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  coal  this  nine-year-old  could 
load  in  a  day. 

A  FULL-FLEDGED   MINER  AT  SIXTEEN 

SOON  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
family  fell  upon  the  boy's  shoulders. 
Work  was  slack  in  the  mines  in  the 
early  seventies,  and  when  William  was 
thirteen  his  father  went  West  to  hunt 
for  work,  leaving  him  to  look  after  the 
family.  He  then  held  a  half-member- 
ship card  in  the  miner's  union.  At  six- 
teen he  had  become  a  full-fledged  miner 
and  a  strong  union  man.  Union  men 
weren't  popular  among  the  mine  owners, 
and  he  was  placed  upon  the  blacklist. 
That  meant  that  the  mines  were  closed 
against  him.  He  had  to  find  other  work. 
He  found  it  in  the  printing  shop  of  a 
Blossburg  weekly.  In  that  way  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  composition. 
The  mine  operators  quite  unintention- 
ally were  educating  the  future  Cabinet 
officer. 

But  there  was  even  a  better  school 
than  this  in  the  joint  conferences  of 
operators  and  miners  where  representa- 
tives of  the  two  interests  met  to  dis- 
cuss working  conditions.  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  attend  this  school  until  many 
years  after  the  time  we  are  now 
discussing,  but  he  is  one  of  its  prize 
graduates. 

"In  the  old  days,"  Mr.  Wilson  ex- 
plained, "we  used  to  meet  the  operators 
in  these  conferences,  and  we  had  a  sort 
of  sentimental  feeling  that  our  wages 
ought  to  be  raised.  The  operators  would 
tell  us  that  West  Virginia  miners  were 
getting  less  than  we,  and  that  if  they 
raised  our  wages,  West  Virginia  would 
drive  them  out  of  business.  Then  we 
would  go  home,  feeling  that  our  bosses 
were  really  very  good  men,  who  would 
raise  our  wages  if  they  could,  and  we 
were  willing  to  make  a  little  donation  to 
keep  them  on  their  feet. 

"The  next  time  we  met  them  in  con- 
vention we  would  have  the  facts  about 
wages,  and  we  would  go  into  confer- 
ence confident  that  we  would  get  our, 
raise.  'But,'  they  would  meet  us,  'we' 
don't  get  as  high  a  price  for  our  coal 
as  West  Virginia  does  for  hers.'  The 
next  time  you  can  bet  we  knew  uot 
only  about  coal  prices  but  freight  rates, 
cost  of  production,  and  everything  else 
there  was  to  know  about  the  coal  busi- 
ness." 

And  when  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Con- 
gress from  Blossburg  he  was  recognized 
as  one  man  who  never  took  the  floor 
in  debate  unless  he  was  well  fortified 
with  facts  and  could  not  be  tripped  up. 

The  great  strike  at  Arnot,  1899-1900. 
started  Mr.  Wilson  upon  his  political 
career. 

"It  was  the  final  contest  to  put  me  out 
of  the  labor  movement,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 
"If  it  had  succeeded  it  would  have  dis- 
credited me  forever  with  the  miners. 

"And  it  had  a  mighty  good  chance  to 
succeed,  too.  We  were  not  strong  as  a 
union.  We  had  very  little  outside  help. 
In  fact,  our  chief  source  of  supply  was 


the  farmers  who  used  to  send  us  in  what 
produce  they  could  spare. 

"We  won  by  peaceful  methods.  I  sent 
for  Mother  Jones  to  help  me.  She  or- 
ganized the  women  and  did  wonderful 
work  in  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  men. 
The  strike  breakers  lived  in  Blossburg 
and  had  to  walk  to  work  every  morn- 
ing. We  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a 
big  parade  just  when  they  were  going  to 
work.  But  we  formed  our  parade  mi 
one  side  of  a  big  slough  while  the  strike 
breakers  were  on  the  other.  The  war- 
ring forces  could  exchange  compliments 
across  the  water,  but  they  were  power- 
less to  do  damage." 

Secretary  Wilson  does  not  tell  all  the 
story.  Instinctively  he  shrinks  from 
self-glorification.  But  others  have  given 
me  the  story,  and  I  have  set  it  down  here. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  offered  a  bribe  of 
$1,500  to  desert  the  miners'  cause.  The 
proposition  was  not  thus  bluntly  put  to 
him.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  human  kindness  to  terminate  the 
long,  bitter  struggle.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  leave  the  State  on  urgent  busi- 
ness ;  let  events  take  their  own  course. 
The  mine  owners,  you  see.  were  fol- 
lowing the  old  rule  to  get  rid  of  the 
able  leader.  Only  the  method  of  getting 
rid  of  him  w7as  different. 

WHY  JUNE   IS  IS   WILSON  DAY  IN  ARNOT 

FIFTEEN  hundred  dollars !  That  was 
a  great  deal  of  money.  There  was  a 
mortgage  of  just  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
on  the  Wilson  farm.  Fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, that  was  equal  to  the  year's  salary 
which  he  received  as  president  of  his 
union  and  which  he  was  just  then  turn- 
ing into  the  fund  of  the  striking  miners. 
It  would  have  gone  far  to  provide  for  his 
wife  and  ten  children,  who  were  living 
on  brown  bread  and  coffee  and  who  were 
wearing  gunnysacks  instead  of  shoes. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  accept  the  offer.  Instead  he 
took  in  the  families  of  four  striking 
miners  and  shared  what  he  had  with 
them.  That  is  the  reason  the  18th  of 
June  is  called  "Wilson  day"  in  Arnot. 
and  celebrated  as  a  public  holiday  by 
the  miners.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
he  was  returned  three  times  to  Congress 
in  a  district  that  each  time  went  heavily 
for  the  Republican  President.  And  it 
is  the  reason  why  he  is  now  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Returning  to  the  Paint  Creek  miner. 
He  and  I  had  talked  of  many  things 
concerning  labor:  of  wages  and  living 
conditions,  of  strikes  and  of  means  to 
avoid  strikes. 

"You  see,  I  don't  like  this  compulsory 
arbitration,"  the  miner  had  said.  "I 
don't  know  why  it  is,  but  we  never  seem 
to  get  anything  out  of  them.  They  look 
all  right.  We  come  away  feeling  that 
we've  won  some  concession,  but  when  it 
comes  to  working  the  thing  out,  we  ain't 
any  better  off  than  when  we  went  in." 

HE  IS   AGAINST  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

I ASKED  Secretary  Wilson  if  he  be- 
lieved in  compulsory  arbitration. 
"I  hope  we  will  never  have  it  in  this 
country,"  he  answered  very  positively. 
"You  see,  the  employer  can  show  by  his 
books  the  exact  dividing  line  between 
profit  and  loss.  But  there  is  no  dividing 
line  to  protect  the  American  working- 
man  in  that  flexible  thing,  the  American 
standard  of  living." 


The  Story  of  Rosalinda 


(  Continued  from  page  16) 


So  she  settled  to  the  life,  and  for 
three  months  was  an  inmate.  Madam 
Jennie's  is  a  fifty-cent  house.  Rosalinda 
earned  an  average  recompense  of  nearly 
$80  a  week.  Over  half  of  this  went  to 
Madam  Jennie  and  by  her  was  given  to 
Sacco.  The  remainder  went  to  Rosa- 
linda, and  on  Monday,  which  is  pay  day. 
her  husband  called  and  took  from  her  the 
$20  or  $30  which  was  her  share  of  the 
total  $80.  Mariano  kept  an  account  book 
of  her  earnings,  and  watched  closely  to 
see  that  she  kept  up  to  the  mark. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  Mariano 
disappeared,  but  Sacco  told  her  he  had 
instructions  to  keep  her.  And  he  did  so. 
1  luring  each  moment  of  the  next  month, 
when  she  went  out  for  a  walk  she  was 
accompanied  by  Sacco  or  by  Madam 
Jennie. 

Meanwhile  Mariano  had  returned  to 
New  York,  had  resumed  his  rightful 
name  of  Demetrio  Marino  (Italian. 
Himitre),  and  had  gone  back  to  his  own 


home  on  Second  Avenue  and  to  his  law- 
fully wedded  wife.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried on  April  14,  1908,  and  have  a  child. 
He  told  Marie  he.  had  run  away  with  a 
girl,  but  had  returned  to  his  home  for 
good.   Marie  forgave  him. 

For  all  the  weeks  of  Rosalinda's  ab- 
sence her  two  brothers  sought  for  her. 
They  went  to  a  city  detective  and  they 
went  to  James  B.  Reynolds,  but  always 
there  was  delay  and  no  result. 

One  day  in  August  a  man  named 
Nicola  Liquori  came  to  Michele,  one  of 
the  girl's  brothers,  and  said  that  he 
would  produce  the  sister  within  ten  days 
for  $100.  Michele  offered  to  place  the 
money  with  any  bank  in  New  York,  to 
be  paid  to  the  man  on  the  arrival  of 
his  sister.  Vincenzo  Lanza,  a  druggist 
and  attorney,  whose  shop  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  McDougal  and  Bleecker  Streets, 
was  chosen,  the  $100  paid  over  to  him. 
and  a  contract  drawn  for  the  production 
of  the  girl.  (Concluded  on  page  30) 
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A  Smashing  Victory 

"Porosknit"  Union  Suits  Win ! 


These  three  features  win:  the  elastic  fitting  back;  the  comfortably  closed  crotch;  the  dur- 
ability that  is  guaranteed.  The  first  two  features  make  for  the  wonderful— absolute— ease  and 
comfort  of  Chalmers  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits.  The  back  is  especially  made  to  stretch  up  and 
down,  as  well  as  sideways,  so  that  stoop,  bend,  twist  as  you  will,  you'll  have  no  binding,  pulling, 
bulging,  nor  gaping.  This  is  unusual.  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits  fit  right.  They  stay  buttoned. 
No  cumbersome  flaps  gape  open.   Cool  and  light,  they  absorb  and  evaporate  perspiration. 

Gentlemen:  The  enjoyable  union  suits  are  "Porosknit."  Fastidious  men  will  like  the  new 
lA  length,  with  covered  knee  and  free  ankle.  As  for  durability  and  quality — no  stronger  word 
can  be  said  than  this:  Every  genuine  "Porosknit"  garment  is  guaranteed  without  reserve.  If 
any  "Porosknit"  garment  is  not  satisfactory,  we  "make  good."    Read  the  Guarantee  Bond. 

A  million  American  men  and  boys  recommend  "Porosknit."    Made  in 
all  styles,  both  union  and  separate  garments.    Try  a  few  suits  now. 


Chalmers  Guarantee 

li.  in  youi  opinion,  this  garment,  labeled  aj  below. 
CHALMERS 


Be 
Sun 
ll  H<n 


ml 


Mean* 


GUARANTEED 
fail*  to  give  you  its  cost  value  in  underwear  satisfaction,  return  it  direct 
to  us  and  we  will  replace  it  or  refund  your  money,  including  postage 
This  guarantee  applies  to  every  genuine  "  Porosknit 1  garment  not 
stamped  "Seconds1  or  "Imperfect*  across  the  "Porosknit"  Label. 
Chalmers  Knitting  Company.  AnutcnUm.  New  York 


For 
Men 


$1.00 


UNION 
SUITS 


50c 

Boys 


For   fiA       Shirts  and  For 

«JVJv*  drawers  parfi  awOC 


Men  *-*VJ  ^"  drawers,  each  fc*vv*  Boyj 
Mercerized  "Porosknit"  (looks  like  silk)  $1.00  per  garment,  $2.00  Union  Suit 
Handled  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere.     Send  for  Booklet  showing  Styles 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO.,  3  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Suit 


Licensed  Under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


Here  is  the  summer 
undergarment  of  abso- 
ute  comfort.  Light, 
cool,  easy  fitting  and 
possessing  an  exclusive 
advantage  over  all 
underwear  of  this  style 
—  the  most  important 
improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  athletic 
underwear.  The  crotch 
is  closed  as  in  a  pair  of 
drawers.  Front  and 
rear  openings  are  sepa- 
rate. No  edges  or  but- 
tons between  the  legs  to 
bind  or  cut.  Seat  flap 
is  buttoned  so  it  can't 
gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

This  is  the  only 
garment  of  this  style 
licensed  under  the 
Klosed-Krotchpatents. 
Identify  it  by  the  label. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  he 
can  secure  from  us. 
$1  and  up. 

Other  furnishings  bearing  [he 

mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

528-536  So.  5th  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


The   Price  of 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

beginning  with  the  issue  of  May  3  became  5c  a 
copy  or  $2.50  a  year 

EVERY  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 

therefore  receives  2  copies  for  each  1  copy  then  due 

If  your  subscription  had  a  whole  year  or  but  a 
single  week  to  run,  it  was  extended  to  double  the 
length  of  time — no  matter  what  it  was.    For  example : 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  old  arrangements 
at  the  10-cent  price  had  52  weeks  to  run,  will  receive 
Collier's  for  I  04  weeks. 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  old  arrangements 
at  the  1  0-cent  price  had  I  6  weeks  or  20  weeks  or  6 
weeks  still  to  run,  will  receive  Collier's  for  32  or  40 
or  1 2  weeks  respectively. 

In  other  words  the  unexpired  part  of  your  subscrip- 
tion was  doubled  when  the  new  5-cent  price  went 
into  effect  with  the  issue  of  May  3d  and  you  will  re- 
ceive Collier's  for  twice  the  time  your  subscription  still 
had  to  run  at  that  date. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


This  is  the  conl  fact : 
U.  S.  VS.  DEMETRIO  MARINO 
( Trail  slat ion  of  the  Contract) 
Contract 

In  the  year  1912,  the  day  15th  of 
August,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  U.  S. 
of  America  before  me  Yinccnzo  Lanza 
notary  public  for  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,  whose  office  at  .Yo.  185 
Bleecker  St.  hare  come  Mr.isr. 

1.  F  Michele 

"  Liquori  Nicola 

who  hare  agreed  the  following  condition 

1.  Mr,  F         Michele  deposit  the  sum 

of  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  hand  of  the 
said  notary  public  Mr.  Vincenso  Lanza, 
with  the  obligation  to  give  the  said  sum 
Of  100  dollars  to  Mr.  lAquori  Xicola  after 
that  this  man  hare  fulfilled  his  task. 
That  means  that  Mr.  Liquori  Nicola 

obliges  himself  to  bring  in  Mr.  F  

Michclc's  home  the  latter  man's  sister 
Rosalinda  in  the  time  from  one  to  ten 
days  counting  from  the  date  of  the  jircs- 
ent  contract;  after  this  established  term 
of  time  and  Mr.  Liquori  have  not  ful- 
filled his  promise.  Mr.  F   Michele, 

always  if  they  agree  each  other,  is  au- 
thorized to   withdraw  from  Mr.  Lanza 
the  sum  of  100  dollars  by  him  deposited. 
The  present  act  is  read  in  loud  and 

plain  voice  to  Mr.  F  and  Mr.  Liquori 

irho  approve  because  looks  true.  Signa- 
tures of 
F.  Michele 
Nick  Liquori 

Rocco  F   witness 

Vixcenzo  Lanza,  Notary  Public. 

The  ten  (lays  passed  without  result. 
Then  followed  these  telegrams: 

New  York,  Aug.  27. 
Nino  Sacco,  101  W.  21. 

Send  Violet  at  once.  Telegraph  mc 
when  she  goes.  Demetrio. 

She  leaves  to-tw&row,  Wednesday,  2.32 
p.  m.    Meet  her  at  the  station.  Nino. 

Out  in  Chicago,  Sacco  took  her  to  the 
Erie  Railroad  Station,  where  he  handed 
her  a  railroad  ticket  and  $5,  telling  her 
to  be  careful  and  say  nothing  of  having 
been  in  his  house  of  prostitution. 

So  she  came  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
was  met  by  Marino  and  Nicola  Liquori. 
Marino  urged  her  to  say  nothing  of  his 
having  placed  her  in  the  brothel.  The 
two  men  went  with  her  to  the  corner  of 
McDougal  and  Bleecker  Streets,  Marino 
leaving  just  before  they  entered  Lanza's 
drug  store.  Liquori  entered  with  her.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning. 

Rocco   and   Michele  F  ,   the  two 

brothers,  were  there.  Liquori  said : 
"Here's  the  girl."  The  $100  was  then  paid 
by  Lanza  to  Liquori,  who  disappeared. 

Almost  the  first  thing  she  told  her 
brothers  was  of  four  girls,  two  in  Sacco's 
house  and  two  next  door,  who  begged  her 
to  get  them  free.  They  told  her  they 
had  been  taken  to  Chicago  from  New 
York  by  men  from  whom  they  were  not 
able  to  escape. 

BEHOLD,  THEN,  THE  SYSTEM 

THAT  is  the  story  of  Rosalinda,  mar- 
ried but  not  a  wife,  a  public  prosti- 
tute against  her  will,  as  innocent  of  her 
own  downfall  as  any  other  modest  girl. 
She  started  living  quietly  at  home  with 
the  mother,  the  sister,  and  the  two 
brothers,  she  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate 
ones  who  have  been  rescued.  There  are 
many  more  who  have  not. 

But  the  life  had  given  her  the  most 
terrible  of  all  diseases,  and  she  is  now 
in  a  public  hospital. 

"I  have  spoiled  my  life,"  she  says,  "and 
I  have  spoiled  the  lile  of  those  who  love 
me." 

Marino  is  in  jail  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Sacco  has  just  been  captured  after  a 
long,  hard  chase. 

Meanwhile  this  system  is  operating 
daily  in  every  large  city  of  the  United 
States. 

Marino  traps  the  girl  and  sells  her. 
Sacco  buys  her. 

Madam  Jennie  Dorno  exploits  her. 

In  the  coming  articles  we  show  that 
every  kind  of  girl  is  drawn  in  by  this 
system — infants,  mountain  girls,  domes- 
tics, immigrants. 

We  shall  publish  the  names  of  the  men 
owners,  the  landladies,  and  the  pro- 
curers. 

We  shall  show  ho.v  the  girls  are  ex- 
ploited and  how  the  houses  ate  run. 

We  shall  give  the  story  of  many  girls,  as 
told  by  each  girl  herself,  and  later  verified. 

We  shall  prove  that  the  traffic  is  a 
man-made  thing — the  customer  a  man. 
the  owner  a  man.  all  the  profit  makers 
men — and  the  girl,  the  victim. 
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Speed  Kings  ^ 
of  Motordom 

praise  these  lubricants 


Harvey  Herrick:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  high  average  of  speed  maintained, 
the  freedom  from  all  kinds  of  lubricating 
troubles,  was  due  to  the  use  of  Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants." 

Teddy  Tetzlaff:  "Would  rather  pay 
$5.00  per  pound  for  Dixon's  Automobile 
Lubricants  than  use  any  other  as  a  gift.'" 

Bert  Dingley:  "I  thank  you  for  the 
results  and  fine  lubrication  obtained  from 
Dixon's  Automobile  Lubricants  in  cars  I 
have  operated  for  speed  and  road  contests." 

Bill  Endicott:  "Car  worked  perfectly. 
All  parts  lubricated  with  Dixon's  Auto- 
mobile Lubricants  in  perfect  shape  after 
races"  (Indianapolis  Sweepstakes). 

These  testimonials  establish  the 
high  quality  of  Dixon's 
Graphite  Lubricants. 


DIXONS 

Graphite  Grease  N%77 

(For  Transmissions  and  Differentials) 


The  wonderfully  soft,  oily  flakes 
of  Dixon's  Graphite  form  over 
the  bearing  surfaces  a  durable, 
almost  frictionless  veneer,  which 
prevents  metal -to -metal  contact. 
Wear  and  noise  are  reduced. 

Mort  Roberts:  "I  was  able  to  win  the 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  Race  because 
of  the  perfect  lubricating  qualities  of  Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants." 

Harry  Endicott:  "Dixon's  Automobile 
Lubricants  are  the  best  ever.  I  would  not 
be  without  them  under  any  circumstances." 

Dave  Lewis:  "I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  Dixon's  Automo- 
bile Lubricants  and  will  both  use  and 
recommend  them  in  the  future." 

Hughie  Hughes :  "I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  Dixon's  Automobile  Lubricants. 
They  not  only  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum, 
but  their  lasting  qualities  are  remarkable." 

For  points  on  good  lubrication,  read 
our  book  No.  245,  "Lubricating  the 
Motor.  ' '  Send  name  and  model  of  car. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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Complete 

T  the 

Circuit 

Connect  up 
your  needs 
with  the  right 
battery  by  say- 
ing the  right 
thing  to  your 
dealer 

COLUMBIA 

The  National  Battery 

It  is  synonymous 
with  long  life  and 
good  service  the 
world  over. 

For  every  dry  bat- 
tery purpose  from 
your  front  door-bell 
to  ignition  for  your 
motor-car  or  power- 
boat. 

Convenient  Fabnestock  spring-clip 
connections  at  no  extra  charge. 

National  Carbon  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

Nine  factories  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


On  Motorcycling 

[Concluded  from  paged) 

two-lunged  motorcycle  and  any  decent 
roads,  and  if  they  don't  treat  me  right 
in  any  State  I'll  go  around  it  and  not 
lose  much  time  either.  Whenever  I'm 
ou  my  motorcycle  I  feel  as  if  the  Atlan- 
tic was  at  my  elbow  and  the  Pacific  just 
about  three  jumps  off.  I'm  a  joyful 
eagle  bird,  I  am,  and  the  United  States 
is  my  domain.  'Course  I  usually  don'1 
go  farther  than  Bloomington,  but  that 
doesn't  count.  I  could  if  I  wanted  to. 
My  motorcycle  has  made  my  legs  so  long 
that  every  morning  I  feel  like  stepping 
over  to  Kansas  City  and  borrowing  a 
match.  What's  a  few  hardships  when 
you  have  feelings  like  that?" 

"There's  only  one  little  drawback," 
Allie  said  after  a  pause.  "My  wife 
doesn't  like  it." 

"Doesn't  she  like  a  joyous  eagle  bird 
for  a  husband  V"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"She  doesn't  care  for  the  deserted 
nest,"  said  Allie.  "She  says  I  only  come 
home  for  arnica  and  that  I  change  so  in 
appearance  each  week  that  she  has  to 
learn  to  love  me  all  over  again.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she's  complaining  a  good  deal. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  love  of 
freedom  in  her  soul.  Why.  last  Sunday  she 
wanted  me  to  give  up  a  200-mile  trip  and 
take  her  over  to  the  park  in  the  after- 
noon. Well,  so  long.  I'm  due  in  Springfield 
at  six  o'clock  and  the  roads  are  bad." 

Later  in  the  month  I  saw  Allie  again. 
He  was  quite  depressed.  "Yes,  I'm  as 
crazy  about  motorcycling  as  ever,"  he 
sighed,  "but  you  never  saw  anyone  so 
unreasonable  as  my  wife.  She's  against 
the  whole  business.  She'll  hardly  speak 
to  me.  Seems  to  think  I  ought  to  report 
at  home  every  day  like  a  prisoner  on 
parole.  I  had  a  little  accident  on  a  hill 
last  week  and  coasted  on  my  face  for 
about  a  block,  and  she  wouldn't  let  me 
in  the  house  until  my  features  grew 
back.  Said  she  wasn't  acquainted  with 
the  remains;  that  she  had  married  a 
man  and  not  a  dilapidated  collection  of 
human  junk  which  she  had  to  identify 
every  time  it  came  home  by  the  number 
tag  on  its  motorcycle.  It's  gumming 
things  up  a  good  deal  at  home.  I've  been 
getting  up  at  four  o'clock  for  the  last  two 
weeks  and  sneaking  in  fifty  miles  or  so 
before  breakfast,  but  even  that  doesn't 
go.  She's  gotten  so  she  sniffs  me  for 
signs  of  gasoline  every  morning.  Says 
she'd  love  to  believe  that  I  am  working 
in  my  office  when  she  wakes,  but  that  she 
can't  account  for  the  mud  in  my  ears.  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

"I  do,"  I  said  quite  confidently.  "You're 
going  to  choose  between  your  motorcycle 
and  Mrs.  Allie." 

"She's  the  dearest  woman  in  the  world," 
said  Allie  gloomily.  "But,  man,  you  ought 
to  see  that  machine  of  mine  run.  I  can 
give  any  man  in  town  an  eye  full  of  dust." 

HE  went  away  shaking  his  head.  In 
September  I  was  walking  hoiue  in 
the  pensive  twilight  when  an  automobile 
drove  up  beside  me  with  the  roar  of  a 
car  which  is  being  man-handled  by  a 
novice.  In  the  driver's  seat  was  Allie, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  In  the  ton- 
neau  was  Mrs.  Allie,  wearing  the  lumi- 
nous eyes  of  a  woman  who  has  snatched 
her  husband  back  from  a  siren's  arms 
and  is  ineffably  content.  Draped  about 
her  were  the  three  little  Allies. 
"Jump  in,"  said  Allie.  I  jumped. 
"It's  a  beauty."  he  said,  shifting  a 
gear  in  a  manner  which  made  the  ma- 
chine shriek  with  agony.  "Cot  it  sec- 
ond-hand, but  good  as  new.  It'll  pull 
any  hill — and  look  at  that  back  seat  ! 
Room  for  a  kindergarten  back  there. 
I've  only  had  it  three  days  and  we've  hit 
every  town  for  twenty  miles  around. 
We're  going  to  Chicago  next  week. 
Wife's  tickled  to  death.  There's  noth- 
ing like  it,  old  man.  You  ought  to  get 
one.  I've  no  patience. with  you  clammy- 
souled  men  who  pile  dollars  while  your 
wives  sit  at  home  and  watch  the  world  go 
by  on  wheels.  (  Jet  in  the  game.  I  know  a 
bargain  that's  just  yelling  for  attention." 
"Where's  your  motorcycle?"  I  asked. 
"Sold  it."  said  Allie  jubilantly.  "Got 
a  hundred  for  it.  It  was  about  all  in 
anyway.  And  you  ought  to  see  it  now. 
Sold  it  to  a  man  from  the  country,  and 
the  first  thing  he  climbed  aboard  and 
started  down  the  Main  Street  hill.  He 
and  the  machine  disagreed  at  the  turn 
and  they  had  to  uncoil  him  from  a  tele- 
graph pole.  He  broke  a  rib,  but  I  saw 
him  blatting  about  town  on  the  old  ruin 
yesterday.  You  can't  stop  'em  with  a 
broken  rib  or  neck  or  some  tritle  like 
that.  They're  dippy.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  little  wagon?    Some  traveler,  eh ?" 


Don't  be  a 
slave  to  your  stairs 


Up  and  down,  down  and  up,  always 
on  the  go — no  wonder  night  finds  you 
all  worn  out!    "That's  woman's  work,' 
you  say.    Yes,  but  you  can  make  it  easier 
— you  can  do  away  with  nine-tenths  of  this 
tiresome  stair  climbing. 

Just  get  that  husband  of  yours  to  put  in  two  of  these 
Inter-phones — one  upstairs  in  your  bedroom  or  hall 
and  one  in  the  kitchen  or  wherever  you  please. 

WksTem  EkcTric  Interphones 

Then  by  simply  pushing  a  button,  you  can  Inter-phone  your  in- 
structions and  thus  manage  your  home  in  the  same  easy,  system- 
atic way  that  your  husband  manages  his  business. 

Two  Inter-phones  like  these  will  cost  less  than  $15,  including  wire, 
batteries,  etc.  As  easy  to  put  up  as  a  door  bell,  and  cost  no  more 
to  use.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  2S-C,  "The 
Way  of  Convenience,  "  and  convince  yourself . 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the 
7.000.000  "Bell"  Telephones 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Office*  in  All  Principal  Cttiea 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada 
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COLLIER'S 


"HOW 
I  LOVE 
TO 

'EVINRUDE' " 


WE- 


THE  BEST  OF 
SUMMER'S  PLEASURES 

T  LOVE  to  skim  up  the  river  in  my  motor  driven  rowboat; 

I  glide  along  in  and  out  of  the  little  nooks  and  baylets 
with  their  over-hanging  trees  and  feel  that  the  best  hours  of 
the  whole  golden  Summer  are  spent  with  my 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 

It  drives  my  rowboat  eight  miles  an  hour  and  it's  so  simple 
I  operate  it  myself. 

NO  CRANKING— IT  STARTS  WITH  A  SWING 

of  the  fly  wheel.  Its  propeller  is  weedless  and 
when  the  day's  funis  over,  Brother  John  detaches 
it  (in  less  than  one  minute)  and  brings  it  into  the 
house.  It  carries  like  a  satchel  and  when  the 
summer  is  over  we  take  the  motor  home  with  us. 
It  goes  wherever  we  go. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request. 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 


153  F  Street 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOW  ROOMS:    Hudson  Terminal  Building, 

30  Church  Street,  N.  Y. 
CALIFORNIA  SHOW  ROOMS:  423  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVES :   Woodhouse  Gasoline  Engine  Co, 
62-64  Marion  Street. 


qn  "SPEED  'EM  UP" 

^  GASOLINE  SAVER 

Automobile  or  Motorcycle 

Saviop  gasoline  Is  a  serious  matter  but  essilv 
accomplUhed  by  the  use  of  "SPEED  'EMUP." 

No  carburetor  gives  a  perfectly  pnporizeil  mix- 
ture, hence  the  necessity  of  an  auxflarv  air  sup- 
ply which  is  furnished  by  "SPEED  'EM  UP" 
in  jnst  the  right  quantity  at  nil  speeds. 

"SPEED  'EM  UP*'is  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively attached  to  the  manifold  nbove  the  carbu- 
retor. By  the  addition  of  this  air  LE?S  GASO- 
LINE is  required,  thua  INCREASING  THE 
POWER— REDUCING  THE  CARBON  DE- 
POSIT AND  RUNNING  A  COOLER  engine. 

You  can't  measure  the  benefits  by  the  price  «>f 
"SPEED  'EM  UP."  Its  action  is  so  simple 
and  harmless  yet  so  positive  that  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous little  attachment  to  nnv  engine. 

We  practically  give  you  &  FREE  TRIAL — For  you 
may  return  it  to  us  if  not  in  eTery  way  aatisfact  jry  and 
get  your  money  liable. 

91.5"  at  any  dealers  or  pout  paid  on  receipt  of  money 
order  or  draft. — order  today. 

Hill -Stage  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Anderson,  Indiana 


Motor-boatmen!  ?%SJ^™?°  J?.. 

[ridge  Reverse  Gear  and  control  your  boat  aa 
you  would  an  automobile.   The  "Baldridge"  is  en- 
closed.  Thousands  in  use.   Send  for  free  book. 
The  Baldridge  Gear  Co.,  665  W.  Gr.  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


THE 
BALDWIN 
CAMP  LAMP 


Will  not  Mow  out— absolutely  safe.   No  oil  or  grease 

The  Baldwin  (.'amp  Lamp  adda  pleasure  and  safety  1 
camping,  rowinp,  canoeing,  fishinc.  hunting  and  woodcra 
Gives  e  cellent  light  for  road  repairing  of  tire  punctu 
at  niehL  For  eale  by  leading  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 
Dealers  —  sent  prepaid   on  receipt  of  price.     Brass  11.00; 
hhrhly  polished  nickel  with  hinged  handles  $1.50.  L 
lamp  in  cata'.oeue.     Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
instructive  booklet  "KnotB  and  How  to  Tie  Them." 
name  and  address  of  your  dealer. 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
2  Franklin  Street,  New  Tork  City 
38  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
24:.  Banaford  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


Owners  of  the  1912-1913 

Ford,  Overland,  Buick,  E.  M.  F.  and  1913  Studebaker 
will  be  saved  ail  kinds  of  gasoline  troubles  by  installing 


Gasoline  Gauge 

(Attaches  to  the  Dash) 


Brass  or 
Nickel 
Finish 


Accurate  and  dependable  under  all  conditions. 

No  more  dry  tanks  miles  from  garage;  no  more  pulling 
up  cushions  to  use  measuring  stick.  Detects  leaky  tanks  at 
once.  Shows  instantly  amount  of  gasoline  that  goes  into 
tank  and  amount  consumed  per  mile. 

One  week's  use  will  prove  it  a  necessity.  Full  instructions  sent  for 
installing. 

When  ordering  state  make,  model  and  year  of  your  car. 

1!  (or  cars  not  mentioned  in  this  ad,  send  us  name,  model  and  year  and 
we  wul  notify  you  if  we  can  supply  you  at  once.  Not  made  at  present  for 
cars  having  pressure  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  direct,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  5,  giving  full  particulars. 


C  F.  ROPER  &  CO., 


Hopedale,  Mass. 


The  Family  Outcast 

(  Concluded  from  page  8 ) 


would  have  knocked  the  traducer  flat. 
To  sing!  Sickening  disappointment! 
The  Pariah  scorned  the  pastime  and 
never  indulged  in  it  unless  he  were  one 
of  a  crowd,  as  in  school,  and  consequent- 
ly secure  from  individual  notice.  When- 
ever the  teacher  wandered  down  his  way, 
as  she  often  did,  to  discover  the  owner- 
ship of  his  particularly  good  voice,  the 
lad  always  obeyed  a  demoniac  suggestion 
to  howl  through  his  nose  in  another  key. 
And  now,  instead  of  evading  the  ordeal 
nl  song,  he  was  inviting  it. 

THE  woman  became  calm  at  his  offer 
and  accepted  it  by  falling  into  a  de- 
voutly listening  attitude.  The  man  did 
the  same. 

The  Pariah  was  not  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  should  sing,  for  he  knew  only 
one  song,  and  had  learned  it  in  spite 
of  himself  from  hearing  another  boy  sing 
it.  One  of  his  schoolmates,  Bemis  Mc- 
Guffey,  a  tadpolish  sort  of  chap,  all  thin 
legs  and  wide  collars,  used  to  warble 
"The  Holy  City"  to  represent  the  melodic 
value  of  the  class  to  stray  visitors.  As 
visitors  were  frequent,  the  room  heard 
"The  Holy  City"  some  nine  times  a  week. 
From  constant  and  contemptuous  scru- 
tiny of  the  self-sacrificing  Bemis  facing 
the  class  from  the  teacher's  platform, 
the  Pariah  knew  even  the  muscular  atti- 
tude that  belonged  to  the  song,  and  he 
now  took  it. 

Spreading  his  legs  a  trifle  to  insure 
stability  of  base,  clasping  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  scowling  earnestly  at  an 
invisible  point  of  space  above  and  ahead 
of  him,  he  lifted  up  his  beautiful  young 
voice  in  the  melody  of  the  enduring 
hymn. 

THE  common  objects  about  him  be- 
came oddly  transfigured.  The  mov- 
ing leaves,  the  checkered  light  and  shade 
in  the  brush,  the  afternoon  shadows  on 
the  road,  the  breath  of  the  pond  lilies, 
the  floating  specks  of  dust,  all  incor- 
porated themselves  into  the  song  to  be  a 
part  of  its  sacredness  for  ever  after. 
Tone  upon  tone,  verse  after  verse,  the 


music  flowed  from  him  in  a  golden 
stream.  When  he  came  to  the  trium- 
phant final  phrase,  "Hosannah  in  the 
Highest!"  he  struck  some  clear  notes  of 
such  impelling  beauty,  of  such  tender, 
solemn  promise  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  dead  child  involuntarily 
raised  their  eyes  from  earth  and  fixed 
tltem  instead  upon  the  friendly  sky. 

The  song  seemed  to  linger  upon  the 
air  long  after  it  was  finished,  and  under 
its  quieting  influence  the  man  lost  his 
roughness,  and  in  most  orderly  fashion 
lifted  his  children,  living  and  dead,  into 
the  wagon  which  was  to  take  them  all 
to  the  lonely  and  distant  little  burying 
ground. 

"  'By,  Cecil,"  called  Joe.  She  was 
cheerful.    A  ride's  a  ride. 

Her  father  wrung  the  Pariah's  hand 
quite  as  if  the  boy  were  a  man.  He 
tried  to  express  gratitude,  but  all  he 
could  muster  was :  "Young  gentleman, 
you're  all  right;  you're  all  right." 

The  lad  choked  with  surprise,  not  at 
the  idea,  for  he  had  held  it  privately  for 
years,  but  that  anyone  would  be  fair 
enough  to  express  it. 

THE  man,  climbing  to  the  seat  of  the 
wagon,  was  motioning  to  his  wife  to 
mount. 

"Come  a-here,"  she  said  to  the  Pariah. 
Then  she  pushed  back  his  cap  and  kissed 
him  upon  the  forehead — only  once,  but 
long  and  tenderly. 

The  Pariah  neither  flushed  under  the 
caress  nor  shrank  from  it,  nor  resented 
it,  but  took  it  with  that  queer  thump 
of  the  heart  which  thrills  a  boy  when 
he  looks  first  upon  the  dawn,  or  comes 
upon  grand  mountains,  or  hears  the 
undervoice  throbbing  from  a  far-away 
brass  band. 

"Git  in  the  wagon  along  o'  me,"  she 
said. 

"I  have  to  go  home,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Then  tell  your  maw  she's  got  the  bes' 
lad  in  all  the  wide  world,"  said  the 
woman  as  a  parting  benediction.  In  a 
few  moments  the  wagon  had  wound 
creakingly  out  of  sight. 


Two  Hearts  and  a  Lover's  Knot 


{Continued  from  page  18) 


married  ones,  too,  and  their  husbun's 
afraid  to  pick  a  quar'l  till  they  got  their 
wife  off  alone.  Who  did  you  say  your 
young  man  was,  dearie?  Perhaps  I 
know  him,  and,  believe  me,  I've  got*  the 
dope  on  most  of  the  boys,  naturally,  me 
at  all  the  big  fights,  you  see." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  step  outside. 
The  door  knob  turned. 

"I  guess  that's  him  now,"  says  Bessie. 

THE  door  swung  open,  and  in  stepped 
the  Kid,  as  dapper  as  could  be.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was  the  dame.  My  golly  ! 
I  never  saw  such  a  look  in  all  my  life — 
and  in  all  his  life  Kid  Breese'll  never 
get  a  knockout  like  that  one.  His  jaw 
dropped,  his  eyes  bulged,  his  backbone 
sort  of  wilted.  He  stood  there,  unable 
to  speak,  or  move.  And  as  for  the  dame, 
she  was  worse  off.  She  got  as  white  as 
oleomargarine.  All  the  wind  was  jammed 
outer  her.  And  Bessie  Lewis,  her  face 
was  like  cast  iron. 

"So,"  she  says,  brittlelike,  "Mrs. — 
Eady-from-Reno,  I  take  it  you  have  the 
dope  on  my  young  man.  But,  believe  me, 
/  have,  too,  now!  And,-'  she  turned  like 
a  whirlwind  on  Breese,  "let  me  tell  you, 
that  a  feller  who  opens  his  wife's  letters 
and  fires  her  vanity  box  out  of  the  win- 
dow will  never  do  for  me.  And  the  feller 
who's  writin'  his  wife-once-removed  to 
come  back  to  him,  while  he's  askin'  an- 
other girl  to  sign  up,  is  no  man  for 
me,  either.  Lady-from-Reno — Mrs.  Kid 
Breese,  that  was — I'll  take  your  advice, 
and  cut  it  out!"  She  was  at  the  door 
by  then,  and  she  turned  for  one  last 
shot.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Guff,"  she  says 
in  a  mincin'  voice,  "but  I  won't  have  to 
trouble  you  for  a  couple  of  red  hearts 
and  a  blue  lover's  knot.  Good-by." 


The  door  slammed  behind  her,  and  still 
them  two  stood  starin'  at  each  other. 

"Mamie — Mamie!"  he  said  at  last. 

With  that  she  sat  down  hard  on  my 
best  chair,  and  began  to  cry. 

The  Kid  seemed  to  sort  of  wake  out 
of  his  trance  at  that.  I  guess  the  noise 
was  familiar. 

"Oh — oh !"  she  sobbed.  "How  did  you 
ever  come  here — and  what,"  says  she,  "is 
that  meringue-haired  hussy  to  you?" 

"Mamie,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook, 
"why  didn't  you  answer  my  letters?" 

"Why  didn't  you  come  yourself?"  she 
snapped,  "instead  of  writin'?  Were  you 
goin'  to  marry  that  girl?" 

"Mamie,"  says  the  Kid,  "I  was — I  was, 

because  I  was  so  d  lonely,  I  couldn't 

stand  it.  Mamie,  I  didn't  believe  any- 
body could  be  so  lonely.  You  threw  me 
down,  and  I  just  couldn't  stand  it." 

"So,"  says  she,  though  I  could  see 
she'd  been  just  eatin'  out  her  heart  to 
hear  the  very  things  he  was  sayin' — "so, 
for  that  reason  you  go  find  try  to  spoil 
another  woman's  life.  That's  just  like 
a  man !" 

"No,"  says  he,  "it  wasn't  that.  Honest, 
I  meant  to  make  her  happy.  I  wanted  to 
treat  some  woman  better  than  I'd  treated 
you.  I  wanted  to  make  it  up  to  some 
woman  just  because  you  were  a  woman" 
— he  got  sort  of  tangled  in  his  own 
words,  but  he  went  on  doggedly,  just 
the  way  he  fights  an  up-hill  fight  in  the 
prize  ring.  She  laughed  sort  of  hys- 
terically. 

"Oh,  you  were  marryin'  her  on  my  ac- 
count. I  wish  I  could  have  told  the 
judge  that;  he'd  have  laughed  himself  to 
death !" 

"Yes,  it  was,"  he  said,  serious  as  could 
be.   "I'd  have  made  her  a  good  husband, 
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Franklin  Balanced  Construction  Makes  Pos- 
sible This  Powerful,  Economical  "Little  Six" 


CDK  where  you  will  in  all  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  automobile  world,  you 
will  not  find  a  car  that,  detail  for  detail, 
act  for  fact,  equals  the  Franklin  "Little  Six." 

\\\  motor  car  authorities  agree  that  the  six- 
ylinder  engine  is  the  last  word  on  smooth- 
ness and  flexibility.  The  Franklin  "Little  Six" 
engine  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  top  spins.  It  is  as 
nble  in  every  way,  in  the  light  Franklin,  as  the 
neavy  engines  in  the  heavy  cars.  It  will  safely 
md  comfortably  travel  roads  at  good  speeds 
hat  the  average  motorist  would  like  to  avoid. 
These  are  demonstrable  facts. 

n  size  the  Franklin  "Little  Six"  fits  into  a  spe- 
cial niche.  It  is  made  for  those  who  do  not 
need  a  big  machine,  but  a  small  and  power- 
ul  six  cylinder  car.  It  is  just  large  enough.  It 
is  just  small  enough.  Your  requirements  of 
fine  lines,  rich  upholstery,  choice  fittings  are 
generously  met  in  every  detail. 

Franklin  Construction  is  famed  for  its  light- 
ness and  strength  wherever  motor  cars  and 
their  makers  are  known.  This  degree  of 
lightness  and  strength  spells  long  life,  safety 
and  highest  efficiency.  It  commands  the 
highest  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  men  who 
produce  it.  Franklin  cars  cost  enough  to 
assure  us  and  you  of  the  best. 

But  with  Franklin  first  cost,  the  Franklin  "Little 
Six"  is  the  cheapest  car  in  its  class  to  own  that 
travels  the  road  today. 

Its  lightness,  under  3,000  lbs.  fully  equipped, 
filled,  ready  for  the  road,  is  not  due  to  a  di- 
minished size.  It  is  a  comfortable  five-passen- 
ger car. 

Franklin  lightness  comes  from  "Balanced  Con- 
struction," a  proportional  reduction  of  weight 
in  every  working  part,  in  every  riding  part. 
We  have  effected  economies  in  weight  with 
actual  increases  in  strength  that  are  astound- 
ing. For  instance,  the  Franklin  direct-cooled 
engine,  the  Franklin  frame  —  where  others 
use  heavy,  unresilient  steel,  we  use  a  three- 
ply  laminated  wood  frame.  It  costs  more  than 
steel.  It  weighs  only  half  as  much.  Its  use 
with  four  full  elliptical  springs  adds  a  buoyancy 
to  the  Franklin  that  multiplies  riding  ease 
both  for  passengers  and  for  the  engine.  This 
last  means  increased  engine  life  and  a  great 
decrease  in  engine  troubles. 

Franklin  light  weight,  in  this  Little  Six,  plus 
the  Franklin  principle  of  "right-sized"  tires  (4  }4 
inches)  cuts  the  cost  of  tire  up-keep  squarely 
in  two.  This  is  an  absolute,  demonstrable  fact. 
Franklin  owners  during  1912  reported  an 
average  of  1  0,764  miles  per  set  of  tires. 

Franklin  light  weight  plus  the  Franklin  direct- 
cooled  engine  cuts  the  cost  of  fuel  expense 
squarely  in  two.  This  is  another  absolute  fact. 
The  Franklin  holds  the  records  for  fuel 
economy.    We  have  the  actual  figures. 


Particularly  notice  the 
refined  forward  lines 
in  the  Franklin. 


Franklin  Little  Six  "30,"  a  light, 
medium-size  5-passenger  car 


Franklin  light  weight,  riding  on  four  full  ellip- 
tical springs  makes  the  Franklin  the  easiest 
car  that  you  have  ever  seen.  This  construc- 
tion absorbs  road  shocks  that  the  average 
motorist  accepts  as  a  necessary  evil.  We 
eliminate  the  average  kind.  They  do  not 
reach  the  body  of  the  car  nor  the  engine.  The 
heavy  jolts  we  reduce  to  almost  nothing. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Cooled  Engine 

Pattntf.l  July  2,  1908 
Other  patents  pending 

What  is  direct  cooling  ?  It  is  sending  a  steady 
stream  of  fresh  air  directly  over  and  around  the  cyl- 
inders which  does  away  with  the  air-cooled  water 
radiator,  water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hose.  The 
Franklin  engine  is  the  simplest  automobile  engine 
in  the  world.  It  has  fewest  parts,  least  weight.  Into 
our  flywheel  is  built  a  sirocco  fan.  This  draws  fresh 
air  in  at  the  front  of  the  hood  over  the  cylinders  and 
down  through  the  metal  sleeves  that  surround  each 
cylinder  and  its  radiating  fins.  When  the  water  in 
the  radiator  of  a  water-cooled  motor  boils,  there  is 
no  further  check  on  the  heat  and  the  temperature 
of  the  cylinders  goes  up  with  a  rush.  The  Franklin 
direct-cooled  motor  has  no  water  to  limit  its  effi- 
ciency. It  always  has  a  current  of  fresh  and  cooler 
air  rushing  over  and  around  the  cylinders.  The 
Franklin  does  not  overheat.  There  is  no  water  to 
boil  or  freeze,  no  leaky  pipes.  It  is  quiet  and  smoke- 
less. It  is  the  only  motor  engine  that  can  be  con- 
sistently used  with  success  in  hot  climates,  sandy 
and  mountainous  sections.  Those  who  understand 
it  eventually  buy  the  Franklin. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  "Little  Six"  is  built 
especially  for  the  man  who  wants  the  highest 
quality  in  motor  car  construction — but  who 
does  not  want  a  big  heavy  machine  with  its 
heavy  up-keep  expenses. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  "Little  Six"  is 
equipped  with  the  simple  efficient  Entz  Elec- 
tric Starting  and  Lighting  System.  The  Entz 
Starter  makes  it  impossible  for  the  engine  to 
stall. 

Does  not  this  array  of  facts  convince  you  that 
it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  visit  the  Franklin 
dealer  in  your  city  ?  If  no  Franklin  dealer  is 
near  you,  write  for  our  catalog  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  put  in  touch  with  a  Franklin 
dealer  at  once. 

Fact-Backed  Franklin  Cars  are  also  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"  Touring  $3600 

Franklin  Six  Torpedo  Phaeton  ------  3600 

Franklin  Four  "25"  Touring    ------  2000 

Franklin  "18"  Runabout  1650 


$2900 


Franklin  Automobile  Company  21  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 


Franklin  dealers  are  promi- 
nent in  the  following 
cities. 

Most  Franklin  dealers  are  listed  in  their  local 
telephone  directories  under  "Franklin."  If  you 
cannot  find  the  Franklin  agency  in  the  tele- 
phone book,  most  any  motorist  can  direct  you. 


Abilene,  Texas 
Akron,  O. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Algonquin,  111. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Amboy,  111. 
Amityville,  L.  I. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bamberg,  S.  C. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Billi  ngs,  Mont. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Bloomfield,  la. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Calgary,  Alta. 
Carbondale,  Pa. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Catskill,  N  Y. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cherokee,  Iowa 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  O. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Danville,  111. 
Dayton,  O. 
Decatur,  111. 
Denver,  Colo. 
East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
Easton.  Md. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Eau  Claire.  Wis. 
Elizabeth.  N.J. 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Erie.  Pa. 
Evanston,  III. 
Fall  River.  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Wis. 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galesburg,  III. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Gibson  City,  111. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Grant  Park,  111. 
Granville,  III. 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Hammond.  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Henderson,  Texas 
Highland  Park,  111. 
Hoosick,N.  Y. 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Kankakee.  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 
LaGrande,  Oregon 
Lebanon,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Mont. 
Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 
Madisonville,  O. 


Marion,  Iowa 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Mendota,  III. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Mornstown,  N.  J. 
Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
Mystic,  Lonn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  London,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
New  York  City 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
North  Platte,  Nebr. 
North  Yakima,  Wash. 
Norwich.  Conn. 
Oak  Park.  111. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Patterson,  N.  Y. 
Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
Pendleton,  Ore. 
Peoria,  111. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Prince  Albert,  Sask. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Putnam,  Conn. 
Qyeenston,  Ont. 
Regina,  Sask. 
Ridgway,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rock  Island.  111. 
Roseland,  111. 
Rushville,  Ind. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Angelo,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Scranton,  Pa, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sidney,  Nebr. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
So.  Manchester,  Conn. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Sterling,  Colo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Utica.N.Y. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Vassar,  Mich. 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
Waco,  Texas 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Walton,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  la. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Wibaux,  Mont. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Youngstown,  O. 
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COLLIER'S 
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UR  period  pieces  have  a  grace, 
Q  *  strength  and  beauty  which  may 
fl  fj  only  be  achieved  by  perfect  workman- 

joct-^ik^oo  ship,  which  considers  the  purity  of 
designs  and  the  exquisite  surface  of  the  woods. 

So  "good"  are  our  reproductions  and  interpre- 
tations that  they  may  be  placed  in  use  with  fine 
old  family  heirlooms.  They  maintain  the  har- 
mony; they  have  the  right  spirit  and  the  simple 
richness  which  lends  distinction.  Faithfully  and 
patiently  constructed,  of  woods  we  have  seasoned 
for  a  very  long  time,  they  give  lifetime  service 
and  the  pieces  you  buy  today  will  be 

For  Your  Children 's  Heirlooms 


THE  Berkey  St  Gay  shqpmark 
is  inlaid.  It  is  a  part  of  each 
piece  we  make.  You  should 
ask  that  it  be  shown  you,  before  pur- 
chasing. It  not  only  assures  you  of 
the  best  woods  and  the  best  work- 
manship, but  it  certifies  purity  of  de- 
sign and  worthiness  of  construction, 
and  stands  as  a  guaranty  from  us. 

Our  dealers,  with  the  displays  on 
their  floors  and  our  beautiful  port- 
folio of  direct  photogravures,  are 
able  to  permit  you  to  choose  from 
our  entire  line,  including  the  period 
pieces  and  the  famous  "Flanders" 
furniture,  a  style  which  we  origi- 
nated and  developed. 


WE  cannot  publish  a  catalog 
of  the  usual  sort.  Our  fur- 
niture is  not  that  kind.  We 
publish  a  de  luxe  book  "Character 
in  Furniture"  illustrated  from  oil 
paintings  by  Rene  Vincent,  which 
is  most  interesting  and  informative 
on  period  furniture.  You  will  en- 
joy it.  We  will  send  you  "The 
Story  of  Berkey  &  Gay,"  a  chapter 
of  American  history  that  will  in- 
spire your  boys  and  please  you. 
Send  for  these 
today  and 
they  will 
come  by  re-  / 
turn  mail.  CD 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

190  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


ThU  inlaid  mark  of  honor  bienti 
ties  to  you  each  Berkey  &  Guy  plea 


Big  Money  is  Being  Made  with  Popcorn 

dr*  •  j  r*      J      We  teach  you  the 

Lrispettes  and  tandy  Business  freli 

Our  Kettle-Popped  Popcorn  is  seasoned  while  popping. 
GREAT  BIG— LIGHT— FLUFFY  KERNELS  that  melt 
in  yuur  mouth.  2U£  more  bulk  corn  per  pound  than 
from  any  other  machine.  The  best  corn  at  the  least 
cost.  Makes  CRISPETTES  so  far  superior  to  others 
that  there  is  no  comparison.  Enormous  Profits.  Our 
Improved  Automatic  Crispette  Press  is  a  Wonder— 
A  WORLD  BEATER.    Write  for  catalog. 

Delbarg,  619  Jackson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  60  DAY  OFFER  ^^TCi^S.  EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE 

Price 

*1.18 

Deliv- 
ered 


Circumference  S%  in. 

No  Telescope 
with  a  Solar 
Eye  -  Piece  has 
ever  before  been 
sold  for  less 
than  $8  to  $10. 


See  the 
Spots  on 
the  Sun 
with  this 
Telescope 


ft 


NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY 
PARCEL  POST  INSURED  $1.18.  POSITIVELY 
such  a  good  telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  be- 
fore. These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure  closed  12  inches  and 
open  over  314  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS 
BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  ex- 
clude dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  srientiflcHlly  j-rnund  nnd  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heietofore 
TelescopeR  of  tbll  size  have  been  ei.ld  from  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  In  the  country  or  ;it  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure 
one  of  ttiesp  Instruments,  and  nu  farmer  should  be  without  one.  OBJECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonish- 
ing clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Cost  safs  delivery,  insured.  $1.18.  Our  new  catalogue  of  guns,  etc.,  Beut  wltbeacb  order.  Thlg  Is  a 
crand  oder,  and  yno  should  not  miss  It.  WE  GUARANTEE  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded  Digest  of 
what  customers  say:  Write  them,  need  not  talc?  our  word.  <*\Vitnessed  son  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  It."  L  B.  Henry,  The 
Siixon,  N.  Y.— "KxreMor  superior  to  a  $15.00  one."  Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Maud,  Ontario.— "Could  count  cattle  20  miles  away."  P.  G. 
P. itton,  Arkansas  Cii  v,  Kans. — Over  1000  Readers  of  this  paper  ore  using  one  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Sent  by  Parcel 
Post,  insured,  for  $1.18.    KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO..  Dept.  CO,  96  Chambers  St..  NEW  YORK 


BOATS 


Save  Money  —  Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later. 

Beautiful  Motor  Boat  $125— Classy  Speedabout 
$360— Big  Cruising  Yachts  $1200— Row  Boats  $15 
—Elegant  Canoes  $35.  Write  today  for  Special 
Offer  on  the  kind  of  boat  you  want. 

Racine-Truscott-Shell  Lake  Boat  Co., 
Box  90  Muskegon,  Michigan 


Demonstrator  Agent  l 
cd  in  each  j 
boatii 

conimnn-  1 
ity.  Specie 
wholesale 
price  i 

told.  Am&z-J 
lector  s  a  veal 
cost,  gives" 

back-fire.  Engine  starts  without  c 
log;  rerersiMe,  only  three  moving  parts?* 


K.  K  track 
■j\u  boosters 
club.  Send  forcatslog. 


Detroit  Engine  Worlu,  1298  Jeffenon  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


too,  even  if  I  didn't  love  her.  I've  learned 
my  lesson,  Mamie,  right  through  the 
book." 

She  stood  up  suddenly,  and  her  big 
eyes  flashed  through  her  tears.  "And 
what  did  you  mean  by  wantin'  her  tat- 
tooed with  two  red  hearts  and  a  blue 
true-lover's  knot?  I  suppose  that  was 
to  show  her  how  much  you  love  me!" 

"It  sure  was  to  remind  me  of  yrtu,"  he 
said,  never  flinchin'.  "I  wanted  to  think 
all  the  time  of  the  mean  way  I  treated 
you.  I  wanted  every  time  I  saw  that 
mark  to  say  to  myself:  'Kid,  hearts  is 
hearts.  You  did  a  bum  job  once,  but  you 
needn't  twice.  You  didn't  live  Up  to 
the  promises  you  made  to  Mamie — don't 
forget  it.'  That  was  why  I  wanted 
Bessie  to  wear  them  two  hearts  and 
lover's  knot  and  things,  to  remind  me 
of  you  !" 

"And  I  call  that  not  fair  to  her,"  says 
she.  weakenin'  just  the  same.  Then  she 
pushes  up  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  dress, 
which  only  just  came  to  her  elbow,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  rottenest  job 
of  tattooin'  that  ever  was  made  on  a 
pretty  arm.  She  looked  at  it,  twistin' 
her  arm  over  to  get  a  squint  at  it,  and 
the  big  tears  kept  comin'  to  her  eyes  and 
rollin'  down  her  cheeks  one  after  an- 
other. "Do  you  remember."  she  says, 
softlike,  "the  funny  dump  we  went  to  in 
Seattle,  where  that  was  done?" 

"Yes,"  says  he. 

"And  the  little  monkey  of  a  man  wdio 
did  that  for  us?" 
He  nodded. 

"And  do  you  remember  when  we  came 
home,  how  you  kissed  all  around  the 
place,  and  almost  cried  because  you 
thought  it  hurt  me?"  Her  voice  choked, 
and  he  didn't  answer,  because  he 
couldn't.  "Oh,"  she  sobbed,  "it  cost  me 
a  heap  just  to  make  up  my  mind  to  have 
that  taken  off.  But  I  felt  I  just  had  to. 
I  couldn't  be  reminded  all  the  time — it 
would  have  killed  me.  I  didn't  want 
ever  to  see  it  again." 

HE  came  over  to  the  chair  and  knelt 
down  to  her  just  like  a  little  boy 
savin'  his  prayers  to  his  mother.  They'd 
forgotten  I  was  anywhere  in  the  world, 
them  two.  I  might  just  as  well  have 
been  a  clothes  dummy  for  all  they  saw 
or  heard  of  me.  So  I  just  sat  and  took 
it  all  in,  and  wondered  at  what  fools 
we  all  is,  and  envied  them,  too. 

"Then,"  says  he,  "let  it  stay — let  it 
stay  there,  Mamie,  dearie.  That  mark'll 
remind  me  in  all  the  years  to  come 
wdiat  a  beast  I've  been — just  as  I  said 
it  would,  and* I  promise  to  be  all  you 
wanted  me  to  be  when  we  decided  on 
them  two  hearts"  Don't  take  it  off, 
Mamie.  Take  me  back,  instead.  They 
say  a  prize  fighter  can't  'come  back' — 
show  em  they  lie,  Mamie.  Let  me  do  it. 
And,  girlie,  I'm  signed  up  to  fight 
Knockout  Burns.  I  can't  do  it  with  no 
heart  in  me.  Mamie,  for  the  sake  of 
the  game,  give  me  another  chance,  and 
I  promise  you  now,  there'll  be  no  side 
steppin',  and  you  can  land  me  the  solar 
plexus  for  keeps  if  ever  I  go  over  the 
ropes.    Mamie,  old  girl,  will  yen?" 

Then  they  clinched.  After  a  while  I 
got  tired. 

"Time!"  I  calls,  suddenlike.  Golly! 
you  should  have  seen  'em  break  away. 
I  liked  to  bust  from  laughin'.  The  Kid 
looked  at  me  sort  of  dazedlike.  Then 
he  giggled. 

"We  sort  of  forgot  the  audience,  didn't 
we,  Mamie?"  He  looked  at  me  and 
laughed  again.  "Why,  Guff,  I'm  a  Jonah 
to  your  business,  all  right,  all  right; 
lost  you  a  job  comin'  and  goiu',  didn't 
I? — stopped  Bessie  from  puttin'  it  on, 
and  Mamie  from  takin'  it  off.  Well, 
come  along  with  me  and  Mamie,  and  see 
us  buy  the  license,  and  we'll  blow  you." 


m 


Andaman  —  Second 

{Continued  from  paije  19) 

He  twisted  around,  looking  at  the  man 
on  the  bed. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  all  an  illusion?" 
asked  the  detective. 

"What  about  those  marks  on  the  win- 
dow sill?"  jerked  Smith. 

HE  began  restlessly  pacing  about  the 
room,  sometimes  stopping  before  the 
locked  safe  and  frequently  glancing  at 
Xorris  West.  Suddenly  he  walked  out, 
and  briefly  examined  the  other  apart- 
ments: only  to  return  again  to  the  bed- 
room. 

"Petrie."  he  said,  "we  are  losing  valu- 
able time.   West  must  be  aroused!" 


A  Style  for  1 
Every  Taste  = 


Special  features — skeleton  lining 
(for  coolness)  —  non-slipping  — 
"Hug-Tite"  Heels— and  "Natural 
Sha  pe"  lasts — will  add  to  the 
comfort  of  your  summer  footwear. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign  — 
You  II  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Duke 

Look  for  Name 
in  Shoe 


EveryCarOwner 

NEEDS  THIS  BOOK 


It  makes  you  intimately 
familiar  with  every  elec- 
trical device  on  your  car 
or  motor  boat.  Tells  you 
how  to  avoid  electrical 
trouble,  how  to  locate  it 
and  how  to  correct  it. 
Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one 
can  understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  instal- 
lation on  automobiles 
and  motor  boats. 
Write  today  for  a 
copy  before  the  edi- 
tion is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  for  25c. 


THE  PACKARD 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  A  A 
Warren,  Ohio  '12) 


Witb  a  HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  on  your  lawn  you 
need  not  worry  about  the  health  and  amusement  of  your 
children.    They'll  enjoy  themselves  in  the  open,  at  home. 

It  is  absolutely  safe :  has  no  cogs:  is  strongly  built  of  iron, 

steel  and  seasoned  wood  ;  repair  proof;  an  ornament  to  the 
lawn,  or  public  play  grouuds.    Made  with  or  without  canopy. 

Organ  for  music. 

Every  machine  Guaranteed.    Sent  on  Free  Trial 

v.iir  money  back  it  not  satisfied.  Dealers  Wanted— attrac- 
tive proposition.    Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO. 

Dept.  321       -       -       -       -       -       QTJINCY,  ILL. 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 

>  ■■          THE          ^0  A 

S                SYSTEM  OF        ^>  fa 

^ WATER  SUPPLY^ 

NEW  YORK 

SCNO   FOR  CATALOG  P 

KE  WAN  E E  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 
:iTY                K  E  WAN  EE  .ILL. 

HAND  0« 

POWER 

CHICACO 
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Utility  Wall  Board  makes 
its  strongest  appeal  to  the 
man  who  demands  the 
most  economical  and  per- 
manent and  artistic  in  mod- 
ern building  construction. 

UTILITY 

Wall  Board 

does  away  entirely  with 
the  need  for  lath  and  plas- 
ter. It  is  nailed  directly  to 
studding  and  ceiling  beams. 
It  will  not  crack  nor  warp 
nor  shrink.  It  may  be  dec- 
orated in  any  way  that  you 
would  treat  a  plaster  wall. 

We  wa?it  you  to  have 
a  samp/e — send  for  it — 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 
4509  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


After  A  Dusty  Run 
Clean  Up  With 

Just  a  few  minutes  dusting  with  a 
cheese  cloth  moistened  with  Liquid 
Veneer  restores  your  car  to  a  brand- 
new  appearance. 

The  dust,  dirt  and  grirr.e  disappear — 
the  mirror-like  finish  re-appears;  all  in 
the  one  easy,  simple  dusting  operation 
— there  is  no  drying  to  wait  for. 

Auto  Trial  Bottle  Free 

Send  for  one — or  better  still, 
get  a  bottle  from  your  auto 
supply  dealer,  grocer  or  drug- 
gist today — your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
335  Liquid  Veneer  Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


cut  down 
tire  bills 


Inspector  Weymouth  stared. 

Smith  turned  to  me  impatiently.  The 
doctor  summoned  by  the  police  had  gone. 
"1.5  there  no  means  of  arousing  him, 
Petrie?"  he  said. 

"Doubtless,"  I  replied,  "he  could  be 
revived  if  one  but  knew  what  drug  he 
had  taken." 

MY  friend  began  his  restless  pacing 
again,  and  suddenly  pounced  upon 
a  little  phial  of  tabloids  which  had  been 
hidden  behind  some  books  on  a  shelf 
near  the  bed.  He  uttered  a  triumphant 
exclamation. 

"See  what  we  have  here,  Petrie !"  he 
directed,  handing  the  phial  to  me;  "it 
bears  no  label." 

I  crushed  one  of  the  tabloids  in  my 
palm  and  applied  my  tongue  to  the 
powder. 

"Some  preparation  of  chloral  hy- 
drate," I  pronounced. 

"A  sleeping  draft'.'"  suggested  Smith 
eagerly. 

"We  might  try,"  I  said,  and  scribbled 
a  formula  upon  a  leaf  of  my  notebook. 
I  asked  Weymouth  to  send  the  man  who 
accompanied  him  to  call  up  the  nearest 
chemist  and  procure  the  antidote. 

During  the  man's  absence  Smith  stood 
contemplating  the  unconscious  inventor, 
a  peculiar  expression  upon  his  bronzed 
face. 

"Andaman — second,"  lie  muttered. 
"Shall  we  find  the  key  to  the  riddle  here, 
I  wonder  V" 

Inspector  Weymouth,  who  had  con- 
cluded, I  think,  that  the  mysterious 
telephone  call  was  due  to  mental  aber- 
ration on  the  part  of  Norris  West,  was 
gnawing  at  his  mustache  impatiently, 
when  his  assistant  returned.  I  admin- 
istered the  powerful  restorative,  and  al- 
though, as  later  transpired,  chloral  was 
not  responsible  for  West's  condition,  the 
antidote  operated  successfully. 

NORRIS  WEST  struggled  into  a  sit- 
ting position,  clutched  at  his  head, 
and  looked  about  him  with  haggard  eyes. 

"The  Chinamen!  the  Chinamen!"  he 
muttered. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  glaring  wildly 
at  Smith  and  I ;  reeled,  and  almost  fell. 

"It  is  all  right,"  I  said,  supporting 
him.  "I  am  a  doctor.  You  have  been 
ill." 

"Have  the  police  come?"  he  burst  out. 
"The  safe — try  the  safe !" 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Inspector  Wey- 
mouth, "the  safe  is  locked — unless  some 
one  else  knows  the  combination,  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about." 

"No  one  else  knows  it,"  said  West,  and 
staggered  unsteadily  to  the  safe.  Clearly 
his  mind  was  in  a  dazed  condition,  but 
setting  his  jaw  with  a  curious  expression 
of  grim  determination,  he  collected  his 
thoughts,  and  opened  the  safe. 

He  bent  down  looking  in. 

In  some  way  the  knowledge  came  to 
me  that  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise 
on  a  new  and  surprising  act  in  the  Fu- 
Manchu  drama. 

"God  !"  he  whispered — we  could  scarce- 
ly hear  him — "the  plans  are  gone!" 

I HAVE   never  seen  a  man  quite  so 
surprised  as  Inspector  Weymouth. 
"This    is   absolutely    incredible !"  he 
said.     "There's  only  one  door  to  your 
chambers.    We  found  it  bolted  from  the 
inside — " 

"Yes,"  groaned  West,  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  "I  bolted  it  my- 
self at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  came  in!" 

"No  human  being  could  climb  up  or 
down  to  your  windows.  The  plans  of  the 
aero  torpedo  were  inside  the  safe — " 

"I  put  them  there  myself,"  said  West, 
"on  returning  from  the  War  Office ;  and 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  them  after  I 
had  come  in  and  bolted  the  door.  I  re- 
turned them  to  the  safe  and  locked  it. 
That  it  was  still  locked  you  saw  for 
yourselves — and  no  one  else  in  the  world 
knows  the  combination !" 

"But  the  plans  have  gone!"  said  Wey- 
mouth. "It's  magic!  How  was  it  done? 
What  happened  last  night,  sir? — what 
did  you  mean  when  you  rang  us  up?" 

SMITH,  during  this  colloquy,  was  pac- 
ing rapidly  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  turned  abruptly  to  the  aviator. 

"Every  fact  you  can  remember,  Mr. 
West,  please,"  he  said  tersely ;  "and  be 
as  brief  as  you  possibly  can." 

"I  came  in  as  I  said,"  explained  West, 
"about  eleven  o'clock,  and  having  made 
some  notes  relating  to  an  interview  ar- 
ranged for  this  morning,  I  locked  the 
plans  in  the  safe  and  turned  in — " 

"There  was  no  one  hidden  anywhere 
in  your  chambers?"  snapped  Smith. 


Shampoo  with 

CANTHROX 

then  come  close  to  your  mirror  and  see  the 
satiny  sheen — the  fluffy  softness  of  a  properly 
treated  head  of  hair,  for  you  will  have  cleanli- 
ness in  the  fullest  sense,  combined  with  the 
exquisite  hair  comfort  obtained  only  by  using 
this  acknowledged  exhilarating  shampoo. 

15  Shampoos  for  50c  At  Your  Druggist's 

Canthrox  gives  you  the  complete  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing your  hair  is  just  right.  It's  rich,  foamy  lather  removes  all  dandruff 
and  excess  oil,  keeping  the  scalp  healthy  and  creating  a 
new  growth  of  beautiful,  thick  hair.  So  easy  to  use — dis- 
solve one  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

Trial  Offer:  For  your  name,  address  and 
~"~ ~* "  ~ ~  a  2-cent  stamp  we  will  send  sufficient 
Canthrox  that  you  may  experience  the  delights  of  a 
perfect  shampoo. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO. 

450  KINZIE  STREET  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SNUGTEX 
The  Fabric  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
snugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  man  es- 
pecially automobllists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  {1.00.      Special  Fabric  50c 
IT  not  at  your  dealer's  write  Department  H. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


'Smith  Webbing  Coiawtucketfil. 


buildings  for 
garages,  boat 
houses,  picture  ~ 
shows,  stores,  ware^. 
houses,  etc.  WRITE 
FOR  CATALOG,  stat- 
ing what  building  inter  — 
ested  in.   Freight  paid  east 
of  Rockies.  Immediate  ship 
ments  from  stock. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO. 

5-41  Water  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Canadian  Metal  Shelter  Co. 

702  Mclntyre  Bldg. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


No  Fire  Worries! 

Wind  and  weather 
tight!  Impregnable  to 
thieves  and  tramps. 
Never  repairs  or  up- 
keep expense.  Hand- 
some, cool,  comfort- 
able, *'Lifetime"build- 
ing,  yet  easily  erected 
__  down.  Nothing  else  like 

Pruden  System 


of  portable  fireproof 
construction 

Complete  buildings,  in 
heavy,  self-framing 
metal  sections. 


Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 

"Why  not  learn  Why?" 


For  particular  men 

The  Stein-Bloch  dealer  in  your  city  f, 

\*1 


i 


THE  "class"  of  the  Marmon 
does  not  rest  on  its  appear- 
ance, though  no  more  attractive 
car  is  built ;  nor  yet  on  its  record 
alone,  though  no  car  in  the  world 
can  show  finer  performance  in 
racing,  touring,  or  other  contests. 

It  rests  primarily  upon  the  sanest,  most 
rational  design,  the  most  careful  expert 
workmanship  and  the  finest  materials 
known  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  Modern 
lighting  and  starting  equipment,  of 
course,  together  with  every  refinement 
of  luxury  that  has  yet  been  devised  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
motorist  and  his  guests. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co., 

Indianapolis,  (Established  1851  j  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  '  *  Thirty- Two 

A  sensible,  logical  car — a  car  of  moderate 
size  and  capacity,  meeting  every  require- 
ment for  touring  and  city  use  with  the 
economy  in  tires,  fuel  and  upkeep  so 
important  to  the  majority  of  motorists. 
Four-cylinder,  32  h.  p.,  120-inch  wheel 
base,  electric  starting  and  lighting  system 
with  body  types  to  meet  every  require- 
ment and  corresponding  equipment.  Tour- 
ing car  $3000.00  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


The  Marmon  "Forty- Eight" 

Six-cylinder,  48-80  h.  p.,  145-inch  wheel 
base — a  large  car  with  small  car  advan- 
tages, a  car  with  short  turning  ability 
which  eliminates  the  old  objections  to 
long  wheel  base — a  car  of  wonderful  and 
surpassing  riding  qualities;  electric  start- 
ing and  lighting  system,  with  body  types 
to  meet  every  requirement  and  correspond- 
ing equipment.  Touring  car  $5000.00 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Marmon  "32"  Two  Passenger  Roadster 
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"There  was  not,"  replied  West.  "I 
looked.  I  invariably  do.  Almost  im- 
mediately I  went  to  sleej) — " 

"How  many  chloral  tabloids  did  you 
take?"  I  Interrupted. 

N ORRIS  WEST  turned  to  me  with 
a  slow  smile. 
"You're  cute,  doctor!*'  he  said.  "I  took 
two —  It's  a  bad  habit,  but  I  can't  sleep 
without  them.  They  are  specially  made 
up  for  me  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

"How  long  sleep  lasted,  when  it  be- 
came filled  with  uncanny  dreams  and 
when  those  dreams  merged  into  reality, 
I  do  not  know ;  shall  never  know.  I  sup- 
pose. But  out  of  the  dreamless  void  a 
face  came  to  me — closer — closer — and 
peered  into  mine. 

"I  was  in  that  curious  condition  where- 
in one  knows  that  one  is  dreaming  and 
seeks  to  awaken — to  escape.  But  a 
nightmarelike  oppression  held  me.  So  I 
must  lie  and  gaze  into  the  seared,  yel- 
low face  that  hung  over  me ;  for  it  would 
drop  so  close  that  I  could  trace  the 
cicatrized  scar  running  from  the  left 
ear  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  draw- 
ing up  the  lip  like  the  lip  of  a  snarling 
cur;  I  could  look  into  the  malignant, 
jaundiced  eyes ;  I  could  hear  the  dim 
whispering  of  the  distorted  mouth — 
whispering  that  seemed  to  counsel 
something — something  evil.  That  whis- 
pering intimacy  was  indescribably  re- 
pulsive. Then  the  wicked  yellow  face 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  would  recede 
until  it  became  as  a  pin's  head  in  the 
darkness  far  above  me — almost  like  a 
glutinous  liquid  thing. 

"Somehow  I  got  upon  my  feet,  or 
dreamed  I  did.  God  knows  where  dream- 
ing ended  and  reality  began.  Gentlemen, 
maybe  you'll  conclude  I  went  mad  last 
night;  but  as  I  stood  holding  on  to  the 
bed  rail.  I  heard  the  blood  throbbing 
through  my  arteries  with  a  noise  like  a 
screw  propeller!  I  started  laughing! 
The  laughter  issued  from  my  lips  with  a 
shrill  whistling  sound  that  pierced  me 
with  physical  pain  and  seemed  to  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  whole  block  !  I  thought, 
myself,  I  was  going  mad,  and  I  tried  to 
command  my  will — to  break  the  power 
of  the  chloral — for  I  concluded  that  I 
had  accidentally  taken  an  overdose. 

"Then  the  walls  of  my  bedroom  started 
to  recede — till  at  last  I  stood  holding  on 
to  a  bed  which  had  shrunk  to  the  size 
of  a  doll's  cot,  in  the  middle  of  a  room 
like  Trafalgar  Square !  That  window 
yonder  was  such  a  long  way  off  I  could 
scarcely  see  it — but  I  could  just  detect 
a  Chinaman — the  owner  of  the  evil-yel- 
low face — creeping  through  it.  He  was 
followed  by  another  who  was  enor- 
mously tall — so  tall  that  as  they  came 
toward  me  (and  it  seemed  to  take  them 
something  like  half  an  hour  to  cross 
this  incredible  apartment  in  my  dreani) 
the  second  Chinaman  seemed  to  tower 
over  me  like  a  cypress  tree. 

"I  looked  up  to  his  face — his  wicked, 
hairless  face.  Mr.  Smith,  whatever  age 
I  live  to,  I'll  never  forget  that  face  I 
saw  last  night — or  did  I  see  it?  God 
knows !  The  pointed  chin,  the  great 
dome  of  a  forehead,  and  the  eyes — 
Heavens  above ! — the  huge,  green  eyes !" 

HE  shook  like  a  sick  man ;  and  I 
glanced  at  Smith  significantly.  In- 
spector Weymouth  was  stroking  his  mus- 
tache, and  his  mingled  expression  of  in- 
credulity and  curiosity  was  singular  to 
behold. 

"The  pumping  of  my  blood,"  continued 
West,  "seemed  to  be  bursting  my  body ; 
the  room  kept  expanding  and  contract- 
ing. One  time  the  ceiling  would  be  press- 
ing down  on  my  head  and  the  Chinamen 
(sometimes  I  thought  there  were  two 
of  them,  sometimes  twenty)  became 
dwarfs ;  the  next  instant  it  shot  up  like 
the  roof  of  a  cathedral  ! 

"'Can  I  be  awake?'  I  whispered;  'or 
am  I  dreaming?* 

"My  whisper  went  sweeping  in  windy 
echoes  about  the  walls,  and  was  lost  in 
the  shadowy  distances  up  under  the  in- 
visible roof. 

"'You  are  dreaming — yes!'  (It  was 
the  Chinaman  with  the  green  eyes  who 
was  addressing  me,  and  the  words  that 
he  uttered  appeared  to  occupy  ail  im- 
measurable time  in  the  utterance. )  'But 
at  will  I  can  render  the  subjective  ob- 
jective.' I  don't  think  I  can  have 
dreamed  those  singular  words,  gentle- 
men ! 

"And  then  he  fixed  the  green  eyes  tipon 
m? — the  blazing  green  eyes.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  move.  They  seemed  to  be 
draining  me  of  something  vital,  bleeding 
me  of  every  drop  of  mental  power.  The 
whole  nightmare  room  grew  green  and  I 


felt  that  I  was  being  absorbed  into  its 
greenness. 

"I  can  see  what  you  think  !  And  even 
in  my  delirium  (if  it  was  delirium)  I 
thought  the  same!  Now  comes  the 
climax  of  my  experience — my  vision — I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it.  I  saw  some 
icnrds  issuing  from  my  own  mouth !" 

Inspector  Weymouth  coughed  dis- 
creetly. Smith  whisked  around  upon 
him. 

"This  will  be  outside  your  experience, 
inspector,  I  know,"  he  said ;  "but  Mr. 
Norris  West's  statement  does  not  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least.  I  know  to  what 
the  experience  was  due  f" 

WEYMOUTH   stared  incredulously; 
but  a  dawning  perception  of  the 
truth  had  come  to  me  too. 

"How  I  saw  a  sound  I  just  won't  at- 
tempt to  explain ;  I  simply  tell  you  I  saw 
it  Somehow  I  knew  I  had  betrayed  my- 
self— given  something  away." 

"You  gave  away  the  secret  of  the  lock 
combination  !"  rapped  Smith. 
"Eh !"  grunted  Weymouth. 
But  West  went  on  hoarsely: 
"Just  before  the  blank  came,  a  name 
flashed  before  my  eyes.    It  was  'Bayard 
Taylor'—" 

At  that  I  interrupted  West. 
"I  understand !"  I  cried.     "I  under- 
stand !    Another  name  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  Mr.  West — that  of  the  French- 
man, Moreau !" 

"You  have  solved  the  mystery,"  said 
Smith.  "It  was  natural  Mr.  West  should 
have  thought  of  the  American  ti'aveler. 
Bayard  Taylor,  though.  Moreau's  book 
is  purely  scientific.  He  has  probably 
never  read  it." 

"I  fought  with  the  stupor  that  was 
overcoming  me,"  continued  West,  "striv- 
ing to  associate  that  vaguely  familar 
name  with  the  fantastic  things  through 
which  I  moved.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
room  was  empty  again.  I  made  for  the 
hall — for  the  telephone.  I  could  scarcely 
drag  my  feet  along.  It  seemed  to  take 
me  half  an  hour  to  get  there.  I  remem- 
ber calling  up  Scotland  Yard — and  I  re- 
member no  more." 

THERE  was  a  short,  tense  interval. 
In  some  respects  I  was  nonplussed  ; 
but  frankly,  I  think  Inspector  Wey- 
mouth considered  West  insane.  Smith, 
his  hands  locked  behind  his  back,  stared 
out  of  the  window. 

"Andaman — second,"  he  said,  suddenly. 
"Weymouth,  when  is  the  first  train  to 
Tilbury?" 

"At  5.22  from  Fenchurch  Street,"  re- 
plied the  Scotland  Yard  man  promptly. 

"Too  late!"  rapped  my  friend.  "Jump 
in  a  taxi  and  pick  up  two  good  men  to 
leave  for  China  at  once !  Then  go  and 
charter  a  special  to  Tilbury  to  leave  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  Order  another  cab 
to  wait  outside  for  me!" 

Weymouth  was  palpably  amazed,  but 
Smith's  tone  was  imperative.  The  in- 
spector departed  hastily. 

I  stared  at  Smith,  not  comprehending 
what  prompted  this  singular  course. 

"Now  that  you  can  think  cleai'ly,  Mr. 
West,"  he  said,  "of  what  does  your  ex- 
perience remind  you?  The  errors  of 
perception  regarding  time;  the  idea  of 
seeing  a  sound;  the  illusion  that  the 
room  alternately  increased  and  dimin- 
ished in  size ;  your  fit  of  laughter,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  name,  Bayard 
Taylor.  Since  evidently  you  are  familiar 
with  that  author's  work  ('The  Land  of 
the  Saracen,'  is  it  not?)  these  symptoms 
of  the  attack  should  be  familiar,  I 
think?" 

Norris  West  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
evidently  aching  head. 

"Bayard  Taylor's  book,"  he  said  dully. 
"Yes !  I  know  of  what  my  brain  sought 
to  remind  me — Taylor's  account  of  his 
experience  under  hashish  !  Mr.  Smith — 
some  one  doped  me  with  hashish !" 

SMITH  nodded  grimly. 
"Cannabis  indica,"  I  said — "Indian 
hemp.  That  is  what  you  were  drugged 
with.  I  have  no  doubt  that  now  you  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  nausea  and  intense 
thirst — with  aching  in  the  muscles — par- 
ticularly the  deltoid.  I  think  you  must 
have  taken  at  least  fifteen  grains." 

Smith  stopped  his  perambulations  im- 
mediately in  front  of  West,  looking  into 
his  dulled  eyes. 

"Some  one  visited  your  chambers  last 
night,"  he  said  slowly,  "and  for  your 
chloral  tabloids  substituted  some  con- 
taining hashish ;  or  perhaps  not  pure 
hashish.  Fu-Manchu  is  a  profound 
chemist." 

Norris  West  started. 

"Some  one  substituted — "  he  began. 


Protect 

Business  and  Home 
Property  and  Life 

All  kinds  of  functions  to  suit  all  conditions  of  service. 
The  best  dealer  in  your  town  sells  them. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 


Division 


The  Jlmerican  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  Chicago 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 
Philadelphia 


YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


The  "Yankee"  Push 
Brace  not  only  puts  a 
man  right  "next"  to  the 
work  in  tight  places  (as 
illustrated)  but  is  a 
handier  and  faster  tool 
for  most  of  the  lighter 
boring  and  drilling  jobs. 
Great  for  heavy  screw  driving,  loo. 
Used  for  tapping,  etc. 
Just  push  on  the  handle  —  same 
quick,  easy  motion  as  the  "Yankee" 
Spiral  Screw-drivers.  Has  ratchet  move- 
ment for  occasional  extra  heavy  duty. 
Readily  drills  3-16  in.  holes  in  metal- 
drives  %  in.  auger  in  hard  woods  and 
larger  in  soft  woods.  Chuck  holds 
squares  up  to  K  in.  wood  bit. 
Length  without  bit:  closed,  in.; 
extended.  in. 

"Yankee"  Push  Brace 

No.  75  Price,  $2.80 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

"'Yankee'   Tool  Book"  (free)  for 
mechanics  and  householders, 
A  utomobilisls—  Write  for  booklet, 
'  Yankee'  Tools  in  the  Garage." 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  aud  guarantee  *ucce>s.  Only  field  Dot 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequalled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.     VYiiie  fur  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Department  103  Detroit,  Mich. 

'■Oldest  antl  Largest  School  of  its  KiDd" 
"Thoroughly  equipped  ResidcDce  School" 


Just  two 
or  three 
strokes 

on  the  right  hone 
each    time  you 
shave,  works  wonders — it's  a  trick 
that  makes  a  razor 


behc 


With 


PIKE  STROP-HONE 

Xyou  can  touch  up  your  razor  on  the  hone 
side — takes  hardly  a  second— then  re- 
verse and  strop.  That's  all,  but  it  means  a  bar- 
ber's edge  every  time.  The  hone  can  be  used 
"dry" — the  strop  cannot  sag.  There's  nothing 
like  this  combination  and  it's  good  for  both  safety 
and  ordinary  razors.  $1.00  at  your  hardware 
dealer's  or  the  same  if  sent  direct,  prepaid  by  us. 

FREE  a  Pike  Stone 

Let  us  mail  you  cmr  Pike  India  Vent  Pocket  Stmie,  not 
for  razors  but  for  penknives,  oflire  \\>vf  etc.  'It  will 
show  ynu  how  quickly  all  Pike  Stones  Hliarpen.  Merely 
send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  4  cents  for  parkin* 
and  mailing.  We'll  include  ''HOW  TO  SHAI1PKN"— 
a  fund  of  useful  facts  on  sharpening  problems.  You'll 
be  pleased.    Write  today. 

PIKE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Ill  Main  St.         Pike.  N.  I 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw  ? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  Will  not  pive  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  oE  iree  bluff  if  you  an- 
swer this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make 
you  rich  iu  a  week.  But  if  you  are  anx- 
ious to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc- 
cessful cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copv  of  this  picture 
with  6C  in  stamps  for  portfolio  nt 
cartoons  aud  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
314  Ball  Bldg.       Cleveland,  0. 


38  COLLIER'S 

Preservatives— Safe  and  Unsafe 


Just  which  drugs,  if  any,  can 
be  harmlessly  used  in  the  packing 
of  food  products  is  a  question  bet- 
ter left  to  the  chemist  and  doctor. 
Lay  discussion  of  that  subject 
never  gets  anywhere. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is 
possible  to  put  up  perishable  foods 
so  that  they  will  "keep"  in  perfect 
condition,  without  using  anything 
harmful  in  the  process.  A  gener- 
ation ago  canning  was  purely  a 
household  art,  and  most  homes 
still  do  enough  preserving  to  prove 
this  statement  for  themselves. 

The  honest  food-packer  finds 
that  he  can  preserve  his  product 
by  using  a  cleanly,  careful  process, 
fresh  materials,  decent  labor  and 
adequate  packages.  Sometimes 
he  uses  a  harmless  preservative, 
too, —  salt,  for  instance. 

And  the  food -faker  tries  to 
make  that  an  excuse  for  the  use 
of  doubtful  or  harmful  drugs, 
which  permit  him  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  careless  processes,  spoiled 
materials,  low-grade  labor,  cheap, 
imperfect  packing. 

The  ordinary  buyer  can't  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes 
of  preserved  foods.  Even  if  the 
preserving-agent  is  clearly  men- 


tioned on  the  label,  you  and  I  are 
usually  in  doubt. 

We  can't  all  learn  chemistry 
and  medicine  just  to  protect  our- 
selves, and  without  that  knowl- 


From  American  Grocer  of  February  26,  1913. 

"I  believe,"'  said  Dr.  Alsbcrg,  "that  it  probably  will  be  pos- 
sible to  show  food  manufacturers  of  the  country  through  con- 
structive work  and  practical  demonstrations,  which  I  hope 
that  this  bureau  will  be  able  to  promote,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  benzoate  of  soda.  We  shall  work  to  develop  bet- 
ter methods  of  preserving  food  than  through  the  use  of  ben- 
zoate, and  we  hope  that  the  bureau  will  succeed  in  proving  to 
food  product  manufacturers  the  economy  of  these  methods. 

"If  improved  methods  in  the  preparation  of  foods  through 
sterilization  and  more  careful  handling  will  make  it  possible 
for  manufacturers  to  turn  out  their  product  more  cheaply 
than  by  including  sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  its  use  will  be  dropped." 

(Dr.  Carl  L,.  Alsberg  is  the  new  chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry.) 


edge  we  can't  draw  the  line 
where  it  ought  to  go. 

And  the  distinction  is  already 
drawn  for  us,  drawn  by  utterly 
impartial,  alert  experts,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  uninformed  food-buyer, 


and  nobody  else,  drawn  so  that 
it  can  be  applied  by  anyone,  in- 
stantly, without  special  knowledge 
or  difficulty.  The  whole  question 
is  answered  rightly  and  safely,  by 
the  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods. 

This  book  is  simply  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  pure  brands  cov- 
ering all  classes  of  foods,  every 
one  absolutely  safe.  The  prod- 
ucts on  this  list  were  sifted  out 
of  the  many  thousands  analyzed 
during  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  chemists  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  the 
pure  food  town,  working  in 
the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  that  town,  and  of  no  one 
else.  The  Book  does  not  list  every 
pure  food  on  the  market,  but 
it  does  list  so  many  of  them,  it 
gives  you  such  a  wide  range  of 
choice,  that  you  are  almost  certain 
to  find  at  least  one  of  the  brands 
approved  under  each  important 
classification  at  any  grocery. 

Let  this  book  guide  you,  as  to 
what  you  buy  to  eat  and  drink. 
Get  the  book  by  sending  10c  in 
stamps  or  silver  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  Westfield,  Mass.  Send 
for  it  todav. 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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New-Skin 
Kills  Germs ! 

Disease  microbes  are  everywhere.  They 
are  apt  to  get  into  cuts.  Scientific  tests 
prove  that  New-Skin  kills  germs.  It  should 
be  in  every  home  for  emergencies. 

"A"  is  a  photograph  of  pus-producing 
germs  growing  naturally  — millions  of  them. 
"B"  is  a  similar  plate  with  New-Skin  over 
the  upper  part,  all  germs  killed  under  and 
around  the  New-Skin. 

New-Skin  is  for  cuts.  It  is  a  liquid  that 
dries  and  forms  a  waterproof  coating. 

See  directions  and  circular.  200  uses. 
Home  size  25c;  pocket  size  10c;  surgeon's 
size  50c.  At  druggists.  Or  send  us  25c  in 
stamps  for  home  size  by  Parcel  Post.  Ad- 
dress Department  J,  Newskin  Company. 
New  York. 


Beauty 
and  Economy  walk 

hand  in  hand  with  that  one  soap — 
Pears — which  has  continued  its 
successful  course  in  the  service  of 
beauty  for  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  The  special  properties 
which  soften  and  beautify  the  skin 

You'll  Find  Always  in 

the  famous  Pears*  Soap — and  only  in 
Pears.  It  enables  women  to  have  lovely 
complexions  and  keep  the  skin  in  a  constant 
condition  of  perfect  health.  Its  cost  is  low 
enough  for  anybody.  So  while  beauty  is 
increased  and  complexions  helped  it  is 
best  for  beauty  and  economy  to  use 


Look  and  Wear 
Like  Diamonds 
7Vof  Imitation 

— tlie  greatest  triumph  of  the  electric 
Wilt  rut  gU/M — stands  filing,  tire  and  acid 
tests  like  «  diamond—  guaranteed  to  contain  no  glass. 
Kermdi  Gems  have  no  paste,  foil  or  backing— their 
brilliancy  la  guaranteed  forever.  One-thirtieth  the 
coHt  of  a  diamond.  These  remarkable  gems  are  set 
only  In  14  Karat  Solid  Gold  Mountings. 

Sent  On  Approval  Anywhere  in  TJ.  S.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satistactory. 

"  !  Luxe  Je^ 


Book  Cabinet 


Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE  IN   GRAND  RAPIDS  - 


wem 


Experienced  Inventors  emplov 
my  method.  So  will  you  eventu- 
ally. Whywaltl  FREE  b"ol;  and 
application  i.lank.  W.  T.  JONES. 

800  G  Street,  Washington,  DC. 


"Exactly."  said  Smith,  Looking  at  him 
keenly  ;  "some  one  who  was  here  yester- 
day. Have  yon  any  idea  whom  it  could 
have  been?" 

West  hesitated.  "I  had  a  visitor  in  the 
afternoon."  he  said,  seemingly  speaking 
the  words  unwillingly;  "but — " 

"A  lady'.'"  jerked  Smith.  "I  suggest 
that  it  was  a  lady !" 

WEST  nodded. 
"You're  quite  right."  he  admitted. 
"I  don't  know  how  you  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  but  a  lady  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  recently — a  foreign  lady — " 
"Karamaneh  !*'  snapped  Smith. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  in  the 
least,  but  she  came  here — knowing  this 
to  be  my  present  address — to  ask  me  to 
protect  her  from  a  mysterious  man  who 
had  followed  her  right  from  Charing 
Cross.  She  said  he  was  down  in  the 
lobby;  and  naturally  I  asked  her  to  wait 
here  while  I  went  and  sent  him  about 
his  business." 

He  laughed  shortly. 
"I  am  overold,"  he  said,  "to  be  fooled 
by  a  woman !  You  spoke  just  now  of 
some  one  called  Fu-Manchu ;  is  that  the 
crook  I'm  indebted  to  for  the  loss  of  my 
plans?  I've  had  attempts  made  by  agents 
of  two  European  Governments,  but  a 
Chinaman  is  a  novelty!" 

"This  Chinaman,"  Smith  assured  him, 
"is  the  greatest  novelty  of  his  age.  You 
recognize  your  symptoms  now  from  Bay- 
ard Taylor's  account?" 

"Mr.  West's  statement,''  I  said,  "ran 
closely  parallel  with  portions  of  Moreau's 
book  on  'hashish  hallucinations.'  Only 
Fu-Manchu,  I  think,  would  have  thought 
of  employing  Indian  hemp.  I  doubt, 
though,  if  it  was  the  pure  Cannabis  in- 
dica.  At  any  rate  it  acted  as  an  opiate — " 
"And  drugged  Mr.  West,"  interrupted 
Smith,  "sufficiently  to  enable  Fu-Manchu 
to  enter  unobserved." 

"While  it  produced  symptoms  which 
rendered  him  an  easy  subject  for  the 
doctor's  influence.  It  is  difficult  in  this 
case  to  separate  hallucination  from  real- 
ity;  but  I  think,  Mr.  West,  that  Fu-Man- 
chu must  have  exercised  a  hypnotic  in- 
fluence upon  your  drugged  brain.  We 
have  evidence  that  he  dragged  from  you 
the  secret  of  the  combination." 

"God  knows  we  have !"  said  West. 
"But  who  is  this  Fu-Manchu  and  how — 
how  in  the  name  of  wonder — did  he  get 
into  my  chambers?" 

Smith  pulled  out  his  watch.  "That," 
he  said  rapidly,  "I  cannot  delay  to  ex- 
plain if  I'm  to  intercept  the  man  who 
has  the  plans!  Come  along.  Petrie — we 
must  be  at  Tilbury  within  the  hour. 
There  is  just  a  bare  chance !" 

IT  was  with  my  mind  in  a  condition  of 
unique  perplexity  that  I  hurried  with 
Xayland  Smith  into  the  cab  which 
waited  and  dashed  off  through  the 
streets  in  which  the  busy  life  of  London 
just  stirred  into  being.  I  suppose  I  need 
not  say  that  I  could  penetrate  no  further 
into  tliis,  Fu-Manchu's  latest  plot,  than 
the  drugging  of  Xorris  West  with 
hashish.  Of  his  having  been  so  drugged 
with  Indian  hemp — that  is,  converted 
temporarily  into  a  maniac — would  have 
been  evident  to  any  medical  man  who 
had  heard  his  statements  and  noted 
the  distressing  aftereffects  which  con- 
clusively pointed  to  Indian-hemp  poison- 
ing. Knowing  something  of  the  Chinese 
doctor's  powers.  I  could  understand  that 
he  might  have  extracted  from  West  the 
secret  of  the  combination  by  sheer  force 
of  will  while  the  American  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug.  But  I  could 
not  understand  how  Fu-Manchu  had 
gained  access  to  locked  chambers  on  the 
third  story  of  a  building. 

"Smith."  I  said,  "those  bird  tracks  on 
the  window  sill — they  furnish  the  key  to 
a  mystery  which  is  puzzling  me." 

"They  do."  said  Smith,  glancing  im- 
patiently at  his  watch.  "Consult  your 
memories  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  habits — 
especially  your  memories  of  his  pets." 

I REVIEWED  in  my  mind  the  creatures 
gruesome  and  terrible  which  sur- 
rounded the  Chinaman — the  scorpions, 
the  bacteria,  the  noxious  things  which 
were  the  weapons  wherewith  he  visited 
death  upon  whomsoever  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  potential  yellow  Empire. 
But  no  one  of  them  could  account  for  the 
imprints  upon  the  dust,  of  West's  window 
sill. 

"You  puzzle  me.  Smith."  I  confessed. 
"There  is  much  in  this  extraordinary 
case  that  puzzles  me.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  to  account  for  the  marks." 

"Have  you  thought  of  Fu-Manchu's 
marmoset?"  asked  Smith. 
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Krementz 
Cuff  Buttons 

'one-piece  Bean  &  Post) 

Made  without  solder  joints 


47  K 


52  K 


14  K  Rolled  Gold  Plate 

that  wears  a  life  time. 

.00  the  pair 

All  jewelers  and  haberdashers 

Booklet  showing  styles  and 
construction  on  request. 

If  not  in  stock  at  your 
dealer's,  send  his  name  and 
price,  and  we  will  ship 
direct. 

Krementz  &  Co. 

46  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 


BascH 


No. 
2 19  A 


This  Low  Price 


No, 
218A' 


No. 
219A 


due  to  importing  direct  from  the  Diamond 
Cutters  TO  YOU;  to  the  enormous  volume 
of  our  business  reaching  every  community,  making  a  small  profit  suf- 
ficient; to  low  mail-expenses,  NO  losses!    Every  diamond  guaranteed 
genuine,  perfect  cut.  brilliant ! 

We  SendYou  any  Diamond  You  Wish  to  Examineto  vourown  city,  express 
14K  SOLITAIRE  RINGS  office  or  bank,  without  cost  to  you  orobligating  you  to  purchase.  No  pay-  14K  MEN'S  SOLITAIRES 
complete  with        rr.ent  in  advance  required.  SEE (atourexpense)  before  you  decide  to  buy!  t/ r  complete  im^ 

50 
00 

Carat  Diamond  $71. 25  everyd'iamond  Tour"  wonderful written  Guaranteeis  protection  against  } CwJ  Diamond I  $103 .00 
lLaratDiamond$101.25  disappointment  or  loss— it's  INVESTMENT  INSURANCE!  l,;CrtDiamond$lbl.7b 
104-Page  De  Luxe  BASCH  DIAMOND  BOOK  FREETo  YOU!  6  color  ART  COVER  (worth  framing) ,  thousands  of  illustra- 
tions: Diamond,  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry  in  the  latest  fashions;  Watches. Silverware.  Cut  Glass,  etc.  This 
beau  tif  ul, costlvbook  (Free)  tells  you  how  tojudgediamond-val  nes;  how  to  buvdiamonds  intelligently.  Write  NOWI 
L.  BASCH  &  CO.,  Diamond  Importers,  Dept.  B225,  S.  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Larger  $ls.  Rntary  $t;o. 
printing  tot  others.  Al 
factory  for  pre*-*  catalog, 


■ules  sent. 
TYPE,  cards. 


outflts,  etc.    THE  PRESS  10.,  llerlden,  Conn 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B. Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D.C. 

  Established  1869   
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C  O  LLI  ER'S 


Apollo 

Player  Piano 


Yes,  the 
Apollo  Does 
Cost  More 


Yes,  the  Apollo  does  cost  more,  but  it  is  worth  more. 

We  can  hardly  blame  the  prospective  purchaser,  who  without  hear- 
ing the  Apollo,  says  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  high  in  price. 


But  we  do  blame  the  salesman 

who  permits  a  man  who  can  afford  a 
high  grade  player  piano,  to  purchase  an 
indifferent  instrument.  That  salesman 
does  his  customer  an  injustice. 

Suppose  you  do  pay  a  little  more. 

A  player  piano  is  a  lifetime  invest- 
ment and  when  you  know  that  a  small 
difference  in  price  places  you  beyond 
the  necessity  of  ever  apologizing — even 
to  the  greatest  musician  who  ever  passes 
your  doors  for  the  music  your  Solo-Apollo 
renders.  Doesn't  that  make  the  Apollo 
well  worth  the  slight  increase  in  price  it 
brings  over  ordinary  instruments? 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  player 
piano  that  could  accent  the  melody 
and  subdue  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
accompaniment — an  instrument  that 


would  omit  either  melody  or  accom- 
paniment at  your  will  playing  either 
alone?  Unless  you  have  heard  the 
Solo- Apollo  your  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  "No,  "  for  of  all  the 
player  pianos  on  the  market  today, 
the  Solo-Apollo  alone  accomplishes 
these  results. 

The  Dymo-Style — ever  hear  of 
it?  The  new  Solo-Apollos  are  equip- 
ped with  it  as  a  brand  new  feature.  A 
blue  line  on  the  music  roll  indicates  cor- 
rect dynamics  and  your  feet  on  the  pedals 
control  a  pointer  which  follows  the  line.  This 
Dymo-Style  en- 
ables you  to  repro- 
duce with  unvarying 
accuracy  the  exact 
expressionor  volume 
of  the  pianist  who 

played  the  record  —  or  — 
you  can  put  your  own 
interpretation  on  it  if  you 
bo  desire. 


Do  yourself  and  your  musical  taste  justice.  Inves- 
tigate the  Apollo  before  choosing  a  player  piano. 
Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  full  information. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices-  440  FINE  ARTS  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  SHOW  ROOMS:  3  0  5  FIFTH  AVENUE 
The  Melville  Clark  Piano  Represents  Perfection  in  Tone 


United 
States 
Tires 


^Westfield 
Boc^cfRireKxxk 


price  10  corn 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

ave  import*!  roller  chain*,  gprockrt*  a  ml /*-»/<.,*,- 
Ktw  Departure  Coaster  Braktt  and  Hid*;  PWK- 
ture  /'roe/  Tires;  ftiyhrtJ  grade  rqitifmrnt  ami 
many  advanced  features  posscflsed  hy  no 
other  wheels.     Guaranteed  S  year*. 

FACTORY  PRICES ;: 

ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  (12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  S3  to  $8. 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


on 

-1, 

freight  prepaid,  anywhere 

n  cent  in  ad  ranee.     DO  NOT  BUY  a'  Mcyclfl 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prir* 
until  von  set  our  blfr  new  catalog  ami 
tperiat  prires  and  a  marvelous  nne  offer.    A  |KM1  al  bring* 
everything.     Write  it  now. 

TmpC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts, 
lllxCO  and  sundries  half  Mtfoi  prior*   Rider  Agents 

everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  onr  fatcyc.M,  I  (res  and 
sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,    Dept.  H-54.  CHICAGO 


GOLDEN 
RULE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

are  listed  in  the 

W  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 

Positive  proof  o(  their  absolute  purity 
and  high  quality. 

SAVE  THE  PROFIT 
FOR  YOUR  OWN  USE 
which  you  usually  pay  lo  your  dealer, 


the  middleman.  We  sell  from  the  factory  direct 
to  you.    Does  an  actual  saving  on  every  dollar 
appeal  to  you  in  these  days  of  high  prices  ? 
Young  men  wanted  as  salesmen.  Experi- 


ence unnecessary.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Write. 


,  The  Citizens'  Wholesale 
Supply  Co. 
Columbus,  0- 


TRADE  MARK 


'COl 


The  Ideal  Year  to  Visit 


the  Picturesque 

i "Ik-  Centenary  of  the  Reatoratlon  of  Holland's  Independ- 
ent will    be  relebrateil    this   Mummer  by  Interesting 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

Including  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 

Hague.   

The  quickest  route  from  England  to  Holland  is  via 
Flu. hint:,  oir  the  new  steamers  de  luxe,  the  largest 
pi-oaslng  channel. 


For  booklets,  time-tahles  and  all  information  apply-to 
AMERICAN  AGENCY.  NETHERLAND  STATE  RAIL- 
WAYS <s  FLUSHING  ROUTE.  334  5th  Ave.NewYork. 


"The  monkey  !"  I  cried. 

"They  were  the  footprints  of  a  small 
ape,"  my  friend  continued.  "For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  deceived  as  you  were,  and  be- 
lieved  them  to  he  the  tracks  of  a  large 
bird;  but  I  have  seen  the  footprints  of 
apes  before  now,  and  a  marmoset, 
though  an  American  variety  I  believe,  is 
not  unlike  some  of  the  apes  of  Burma." 

"I  am  still  in  the  dark,"  I  said. 

"It  is  pure  hypothesis,"  continued 
Smith,  "but  here  is  the  theory  (in  lieu 
Of  a  better  one  it  covers  the  facts).  The 
marmoset — and  it  is  contrary  from  the 
character  of  Fu-Manchu  to  keep  any 
creature  for  mere  amusement — is  trained 
to  perform  certain  duties. 

"You  observed  the  waterspout  run- 
ning up  beside  the  window:  you  ob- 
served the  iron  bar  intended  to  prevent 
a  window  cleaner  from  falling  out?  For 
an  ape  the  climb  from  the  court  below 
to  the  sill  above  was  a  simple  one.  He 
carried  a  cord,  probably  attached  to  his 
body.  He  climbed  onto  the  sill  over  the 
bar  and  climbed  down  again.  By  means 
of  this  cord,  a  rope  was  pulled  up  over 
the  bar:  by  means  of  the  rope  one  of 
those  ladders  of  silk  and  bamboo.  One 
of  the  doctor's  servants  ascended — 
probably  to  ascertain  if  the  hashish  had 
acted  successfully.  That  was  the  yel- 
low dream  face  which  West  saw  bend- 
ing over  him.  Then  followed  the  doctor, 
and  to  his  giant  will  the  drugged  brain 
of  West  was  a  pliant  instrument  which 
he  bent  to  his  own  ends.  The  court  would 
be  deserted  at  that  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  any  event  directly  after  the  as- 
cent the  ladder  probably  was  pulled  up — 
only  to  be  lowered  again  when  West  had 
revealed  the  secret  or  his  own  safe  and 
Fu-Manchu  had  secured  the  plans!  The 
reclosing  of  the  safe  and  the  removing 
of  the  hashish  tabloids,  leaving  no  clue 
beyond  the  delirious  ravings  of  a  drug 
slave  (for  so  anyone  unacquainted  with 
the  East  must  have  construed  West's 
story)  is  particularly  characteristic.  His 
own  tabloids  were  returned,  of  course. 
The  sparing  of  his  life  alone  is  a  re- 
finement of  art  which  points  to  a  past 
master." 

"Karamaneh  was  the  decoy  again?"  I 
said  shortly. 

"Certainly!  Hers  was  the  task  to  as- 
certain West's  habits  and  to  substitute 
the  tabloids.  She  it  was  who  waited  in 
the  luxurious  car — infinitely  less  likely 
to  attract  attention  at  that  hour  in  that 
place  than  a  modest  taxi — and  received 
the  stolen  plans.  She  did  her  work  well. 

"Poor  Karamaneh,  she  had  no  alterna- 
tive !  I  said  I  would  have  given  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  sight  of  the  mes- 
senger's face — the  man  to  whom  she 
handed  them.  I  would  give  a  thousand 
now !" 

"Andaman — second,"  I  said.  "What 
did  she  mean?" 

"Then  it  has  not  dawned  upon  you?" 
cried  Smith  excitedly,  as  the  cab  turned 
into  the  station.  "The  Andaman  of  the 
Oriental  Navigation  Company's  line 
leaves  Tilbury  with  the  next  tide  for 
China  ports!  Our  man  is  a  second-class 
passenger!  I  am  wiring  to  delay  her  de- 
parture and  the  special  should  get  us  to 
the  docks  inside  forty  minutes!" 

VERY  vividly  I  can  reconstruct  in  my 
mind  that  dash  to  the  docks  through 
the  early  autumn  morning.  My  friend 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers 
from  the  highest  authorities,  and  by  In- 
spector Weymouth's  instructions  the  line 
had  been  cleared  all  the  way. 

Something  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  Nayland  Smith's  mission  came 
home  to  me  as  w  e  hurried  onto  the  plat- 
form escorted  by  the  station  master,  and 
the  five  of  us  (for  Weymouth  had  two 
other  C.  I.  I),  men  with  him)  took  our 
seats  in  the  special. 

Off  we  went  on  top  speed,  roaring 
through  stations  where  a  glimpse  might 
be  had  of  wondering  officials  upon  the 
platforms — for  a  special  train  was  a 
novelty  on  the  line.  All  ordinary  traffic 
arrangements  were  held  up  until  we  bad 
passed  through,  and  we  reached  Tilbury 
in  time  which,  I  doubt  not,  constituted  a 
record. 

Then,  at  the  docks,  was  the  great  liner, 
delayed  in  her  passage  to  the  Far  East 
by  the  will  of  my  royally  empowered 
companion.  It  was  novel,  stimulating, 
and  infinitely  exciting. 

"Mr.  Commissioner  Nayland  Smith?" 
said  the  captain  interrogatively,  when 
we  were  shown  into  his  room,  and 
looked  from  one  to  another  and  back  to 
the  telegraph  form  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"The  same,  captain,"  said  my  friend 
briskly.    "I  shall  not  detain  you  a  mo- 


TF  you  were  ever  late  to 
I  an  engagement,  or  soiled 

the  bosom  of  a  clean  shirt, 
because  o(  fumbling  with  ordinary 
studs,  you  will  send  for  this  TRIAL 
MODEL.    It  is  MAILED  FREE 
to  show  the  convenience  of 

LARTER 

SHIRT  STUDS 

It  LARTER  VEST  BUTTONS 

"Save  lime  and  worry  for  men  in  a  hurry" 

The  Larter  Shirt  Stud  enters  eyelets  or  button- 
holes instantly,  and  automatically  adjusts  and 
locks  itself  in  stiff  or  negligee  shirts. 

It  may  be  identified  by  this  trade  mark  a 
on  the  back.    It  is  your  guarantee  that  if 
an  accident  happens  to  the  back,  a  new  one  will 
be  given  in  exchange.    Ask  your  jeweler. 

Write  for  the  Free  Trial  Model 
and  see  how  easily  the  Larter  works. 
Larter  &  Sons,  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Pulls  4000  Pounds 
Up  20%  Grade 


Autowline  can  be  attached  to 
any  car  quick  as  a  wink.    It  wil 
pull  your  car,  or  your  friend's  car, 
home  every  time.    It  will  also  start 
a  stalled  wheel  on  its  own  power. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

is  25  feet  of  finest  flexible  j^-inch  steel  wire 
rope  on  earth;  weighs  only  5  pounds.  Coils 
up  flat  under  a  cushion  until  you  need  it. 

Buy  a  Basline  Autowline  from  your 
accessory  dealer  for  only  $3.75  today. 
Then  you're  good  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  of  the  road. 

TTj-p^  Autowline  circular  tells  the  whole 
^         story  in  pictures.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pall 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

805  No.  2nd  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office,  76  A  Warren  Street 

M'iIcpvk  of  "  yellow  Strand'1  wire  rope,  used  the  world  over. 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

keeps  (lie  1913  nickel  trimmings  on  your  AUTOMOBILE 
Uright  and  silver-plates  last  year's  brass  fixtures,  giving 
the  new  white  metal  effect.   Qt.  can,  $2.00.   Trial  size,  16c. 

At  Aitto  Supply  Dtalerij  or  by  Parcel  Pout. 
A.  R  JUSTICE  CO.,  601  Chestnut  St  ,  PHILADELPHIA 


0W 


Cedar  Canoes  $20  and  Up 

Detroit  Canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened. 

We  make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power 
canoes.      Write  for  free   catalog,  giving 

prices  direct  from  factory  to  you.  J  5^ 

Detroit  Boat  Co.,  160  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TSee  Them  BEFORE  Paying ! 

These  gems  are  chemical  white 
sapphires— LOOK  like  Diamonds. 
Stand  acid  and  Are  diamond  tests, 
hard  they  easily  scratch  a  file  and  will 
cut  glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years. 
All  mounted  in  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
send  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  tor  examination— all 
charges  prepaid  —  no  money  in  advance.  Write  today  for 
free  illustrated   booklet,  special   prices   and    ring  measure. 

WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,  734  Saks  Bide..  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co. ,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■  to  pay  must  fully  protect.  FKEE  booklet. 

■  Mason.  1-  enwk  k  A  Law  rence,  Est.  52yeara.  V  W 
6ut<r  St.,  Washington.  D  C  .  and  Nr-w  York 

Send  for  New  Helpful  Plan  tor  Inventors 
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Shoe  lace 
satisfaction 

Every  kind  of  Nufashond 
Lace  is  so  strong  and  du- 
rable that  we  guarantee 
every  pair. 


Patented  May  7,  190T 


Oxford  Laces 

are  specially  adapted  for 
summer  wear.  Tubular 
center  for  strength;  flat 
ends  for  beauty. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

25  cents  per  pair.     All  pure  silk,  In 
lilai-k,  t h ii,  white— men's  and  women's. 
Yourtlealcr  lias  tlicui — il  not  semi  2:,  <  cuts  tu  us. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Reading,  Pa. 


And  make  them  hard 
to  change.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim 
cutting — save  time, 
temper  and  tires  with 

MrmJST 

"^COATING" 
Should  Be  In  Every  Auto  Kit 

A  new,  scientific  compound  of  pure  para 
rubber  and  graphite  for  use  on  rims  and 
rim  bolts  as  a  rust  preventive  and  on 
spring  leaves  as  a  perfect  lubricant  and 
squeak,  silencer. 

Makes  tire  changing  easier  and 
tire  bills  smaller.  Applied  in  a 
minute  and  dries  in  five.  $1.00 
buys  a  can  from  your  Dealer  or 
direct  from  us,  by  Parcels  Post— 
enough  to  coat  eisht  rims.  You 
need  it  now — order  today. 

The  Anti-Rust  Paint  Company 
169  South  Main  St..    Akron,  Ohio 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


Correspondence -Study  Dept. 

offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-res- 
ident Rtudents.  One  may  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  depree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  many  subjects. otherB  for 
Teachers.  W  ri  ters .  Accountants .  Bankers. 
Business  Men .  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

U.of  C.(Div.  A) Chicago, III. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

wrong,  nuralilc  und  chenpcr  than  wood.  Hundredsofpatterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logs and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO..    201  Main  St..  Decatur.  InrJ. 


uient.  I  am  instructing  the  authorities 
at  all  ports  cast  of  Sue/,  to  apprehend 
one  of  your  second-class  passengers 
should  he  leave  the  ship.  He  is  in  pos- 
session of  plans  which  practically  belong 
to  the  British  Government." 

"Why  not  arrest  him  now'.'"'  asked  the 
seaman  bluntly. 

"Because  I  don't  know  him  !  All  sec- 
ond-class passengers'  baggage  will  be 
searched  as  they  land.  I  am  hoping 
something  irom  that,  il'  all  else  fails. 
Hut  I  want  you  privately  to  instruct 
your  stewards  to  watch  any  passenger 
of  Oriental  nationality  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  two  Scotland  Yard  men  who  are 
joining  you  for  the  voyage.  I  look  to 
you  to  recover  these  plans,  captain!" 

"I  will  (In  my  best."  the  captain  as- 
sured him. 

THEN,  from  amid  the  heterogeneous 
group  on  the  dock  side,  we  were 
watching  the  liner  depart,  and  Nayland 
Smith's  expression  was  a  very  singular 
one.  Inspector  Weymouth  stood  with 
us,  a  badly  puzzled  man.  when  occurred 
the  extraordinary  incident  which  to  this 
day  remains  inexplicable;  for.  clearly 
beard  by  all  three  of  us.  a  guttural  voice 
said  : 

"Another  victory  for  China,  Mr.  Nay- 
land  Smith  !" 

I  turned  as  though  I  had  been  stung. 
So  did  Smith.  My  eyes  passed  from 
face  to  face  of  the  group  about  us.  None 
was  familial'.  Xo  one.  apparently,  had 
moved  away. 

Hiit  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu .' 

".  .  .  hi  sit/lit  of  Shanghai,  a  clear, 
(hu  l;  night.  On  board  the  deck  of  a  junk 
passing  close  to  sea  n  urd  of  the  Anda- 
man <i  blue  flare  stinted  up.  A  minute 
later  there  was  a  erg  of  'Man  over- 
board V 

"Mr.  Lewin,  the  chief  officer,  who  was 
in  charge,  stopped  the  engines.  A  boat 
was  put  out.  Hut  no  one  was  rceorcred. 
There  are  .sharks  in  these  waters.  A 
fairly  heavy  sen  was  running. 

"Inquiry  showed  the  missing  man  to  be 
a  ./units  Edwards,  second  class,  booked 
to  Shanghai.  I  think  the  name  was  as- 
sumed. The  mini  was  some  sort  of 
Oriental  and  ire  had  had  him  under  close 
observation.  .  .  ." 

"That's  the  end  of  their  report,"  said 
Inspector  Weymouth. 

HE  referred  to  the  two  C.  I.  I),  men 
.  who  had  joined  the  Andaman  at  the 
moment  of  her  departure  from  Tilbury. 

Nayland  Smith  carefully  lighted  his 
pipe. 

"Is  it  a  victory  for  China,  Petrie?"  he 
said  softly. 

"Until  the  great  war  reveals  her  secret 
resources — and  I  pray  that  the  day  be 
not  in  my  time — we  shall  never  know  !" 
I  replied. 
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WHEN  GRANDPA  was  a  boy— or 
even  when  "Dad"  was  a  boy — 
the  folks  at  Home  didn't  spend  any  money 
for  trolley  car  rides,  motion  picture  shows, 
telephone  service,  or  electric  lights. 

The  Grocer's  bill  didn't  show  such  items 
as  clean,  crisp  crackers  in  waterproof 
packages;  sugar  in  convenient,  airproof 
cartons;  canned  fruit  and  vegetables, 
certified  "Pure"  by  the  Westfield  Board 
of  Health;  and  ready  to  serve  breakfast 
foods  in  handy  packages. 

They  had  "the  finest  Buckwheat  that  ever 
you  tasted",  the  home-made  jam  and 
preserves  were  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a 
delight  to  the  palate  (although  they  got 
many  a  boy  into  trouble)—  but  the  gro- 
ceries came  in  bulk,  were  "handled"  by 
the  Grocer  and  his  clerks,  exposed  to  the 
dust,  and  offered  a  tempting  feast  to  flies! 

"Dad"  bough,  a  :.ew  "Sunday  suit"  once  or  twice  a  year  and  took 
the  Family  off  on  an  annual  steamboat  excursion,  plus  an  occa- 
sional picnic;  but  he  didn't  have  his  "Coney  Island",  his  summer 
amusement  parks,  and  his  theatres  to  take  his  money — and  give 
him  a  real  good  time  in  return. 

The  world  has  moved  a  whole  lot  since  "Dad"  was  a  boy,  and  the 
one  thing  that  has  accelerated  its  progress,  probably  more  than 
anything  else,  is  Advertising.  Were  it  not  for  Advertising,  this 
old  world  would  come  pretty  near  standing  still ;  but  Advertising 
has  been  developed  along  with  the  other  modern  sciences — and 
that's  why  things  are  moving  so  fast. 

If  you  and  I  were  content  to  live  as  they  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago — to  ride  in  horse  cars  or  walk — chop  the  wood,  milk  the  cow, 
set  the  hens,  raise  our  own  vegetables,  and  salt  down  the  pork — 
and  not  expect  the  daily  delivery  from  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 
and  the  baker — we  could  live  just  as  cheaply  to-day  as  "Dad's" 
folks  lived  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Yes,  those  were  "the  good  old  days";  but,  somehow,  we  have  out- 
grown them.  To-day,  we  want  more,  we  expect  more,  and  we 
buy  more — but  don't  we  really  get  more  out  of  life  ? 

These  things  and  Service  cost  Money. 

This  is  "the  Price  of  Progress."  I  have  no  desire  to  go  "back." 
I  am  willing  to  "pay  the  price" — aren't  you  ? 
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The  Noiseless 

North  East 

Starting  Switch 

Electric  Starting  and 
Lighting  System 


for  three  years  has  been  solving  problems  whose  impor- 
tance has  never  been  fully  appreciated  until  now. 
Last  year,  the  only  questions  asked  were: — 
Will  it  really  crank  the  engine? 
How  fast  will  it  spin  the  engine? 

There  are  a  number  of  self-starters  now  that  will 
crank  most  engines,  but — 

Today  the  important  questions  are  as  follows : — 

What  is  the  current  demand  of  the  system  upon  the  battery  ? 

How  near  does  it  approach  the  critical  speed  for  starting? 

Is  it  free  from  troublesome  complications  and  noise? 

Is  it  a  simple,  integral  part  of  the  "power  plant"  ? 

Why  cumber  your  car  with  several  machines,  adding 
weight,  complications  and  extra  expense  for  upkeep, 
when  the  North  East  System— a  simple,  single  motor- 
generator  all  in  one — answers  every  one  of  these  ques- 
tions more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  starting  and 
lighting  system,  and  at  a  minimum  of  current  con- 
sumption and  expense? 

The  North  East  System  cannot  be  installed  on  cars  now  in 
use.    You  can  secure  its  advantages,  however,  by  specifying 

A  North  East  System  for  Your  New  Car 


THE  NORTH  EAST 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

38  Whitney  St. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  enthusiastic  increase  in  the  already  tremendous  demand  for 
Goodrich  Tires  shows  what  confidence  the  tire  user  puts  in  ex- 
perience and  quality.  When  not  only  car  owners,  but  the  makers 
of  cars  that  are  pioneers  of  long  established  reputation  continue  to  equip 
with  Goodrich  Tires  it  shows  conclusively  that  Goodrich  Unit  Molding 
gives  value  and  service  that  count. 

GOODRICH  MOLDED  TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


Goodrich  Dealers,  Goodrich  Branches  and  Goodrich  Service  Stations 
all  over  the  country  are  alertly  ready  to  satisfy  your  wants.  No  matter 
what  car  you  own  or  buy,  it  will  be  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires  if 
you  simply  specify  them. 

Goodrich  Unit  Molding  makes  a  tire  that      Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  selling  by 
can't  come  apart  hundreds  of  thousands 

The  Goodrich  principle  of  Unit  Molding  is 
what  we  learned  in  our  forty-three  years  of 
experience  in  rubber  manufacturing.  By 
this  single  vulcanization  all  the  layers  of  the 
tire,  including  the  thick,  tough  tread,  are 
literally  molded  into  a  unit.  The  layers  dis- 
appear and  you  have  a  one-piece  tire  which 
must  give  you  satisfaction. 


This  enormous  demand  for  Goodrich  Tires 
has  been  created  solely  by  the  service  which 
their  value  and  quality  delivers  to  the  user. 
The  reinforcement  of  the  sides  to  over- 
come strains  and  prevent  accidents,  and  the 
unifying  of  the  thick,  tough  tread  with  the 
strong,  buoyant  body  insures  long,  uniform 
wear — and  the  treads,  naturally,  can't  strip. 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 

Goodrich  Tires  themselves  are  Goodrich  advertisements.   The  long  history  of  successful,  /^ppH^^ 
satisfactory  service,  with  never  a  season  when  they  were  anything  but  the  best  and  high-  /waswcm-Sii-sTtouls  -  sex 
est  quality,  is  to  every  tire  user  a  most  convincing  argument  why  he  should  use  them. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


TRADE  MARK 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  all 
Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 


Everything  That's  Best  in  Rubber 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  cov- 
ering the  auto  tour  you  select.  These 
books  are  sent  free  on  request. 
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The  Triangle  Fire 

By  ARTHUR  E.  McFARLANE 

His  First  Client 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

Geraldine's 
Education 

By  CORA  DAVIS 

The  Privilege 
of  the  Hero 

By  IRMA  PEIXOTTO 

"Corn  Club" 
Smith 

By  P.  C.  MACFARLANE 
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"Hunch"  hands  you  this: 

You  pass  up  the  "hot-stuff"  brands,  forget  that 
parched  throat  and  dark  brown  taste  and  thump- 
ing head.  You  never  will  know  how  a  real  pipe 
smoke  tastes  until  you  fire  up  some  Prince  Albert 
— tobacco  that  just  puts  a  jimmy  pipe  in  a  man's 
mouth — and  keeps  it  there,  sunrise  to  sunset ! 


J 


CopjricM  bv  R.  .1.  RornoMs  Toh.n 
Wius'toD-Salem",  N.  C,  1912. 


friiNGE  Albert 


the  national 
joy  smoke 


Doesn't  take  eight  Sundays  to  get  acquainted  with  Prince  Albert  whether  you  jam  it 
in  a  jimmy  pipe  or  roll  up  a  delicious  cigarette.  No,  sir,  it's  pretty  much  like  putting 
on  a  pair  of  friendly  old  shoes  of  a  morning — sort  of  makes  you  feel  the  sun  will  shine 
and  the  birds  will  sing  and  the  going  will  be  right  good  ! 

P.  A.  can't  sting!  The  bite's  cutout  by  a  patented  process  that  has  revolutionized 
pipe  tobacco  and  set  the  whole  man-smoking  world  jimmy  pipe  joyous  !  Get  that  P.  A. 
rlavor  and  fragrance  and  freshness  into  your  system.    It's  good  for  what  ails  vou ! 


WIN 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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THE  FACT  that  Firestone 
tires  are  seen  wherever 
discriminating  car  owners 
gather  is  significant. 

Mileage  unequalled,  traction  that  reduces  gas- 
oline expense,  resiliency  that  affords  comfort 
and  car  protection,  and  road-grip  that  prevents 
skid,  are  the  compelling  reasons  for  this  choice. 

The  boof^  "What's  What  In  Tires,"  by  H.  S.  Firestone 
gives  the  building  details.     Write  for  it. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron,  Ohio  All  Large  Cities 
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No  legitimate  use  to  which  you  can 
put  your  car  is  too  severe  for 
Delco  Equipment — 

Delco  Engineers  realized  in  the  initial  stages  of  Electrical 
Cranking  and  Lighting  development  that  an  entirely  new  type 
of  electrical  apparatus  was  going  to  be  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  automobile  service. 

Electrical  appliances  made  for  stationary  uses  would  not  do 
not  sturdy  enough. 

A  system  of  road  testing  was  inaugurated — testing  vastly  more  severe  than 
the  use  to  which  any  automobile  is  subjected  by  its  owner. 

Every  piece  of  apparatus  must  stand  up  under  these  tests  before  it  is  good 
enough  to  become  a  part  of  Delco  Equipment. 

Electrical  experts  were  in  despair  in  the  early  stages  of  development  work — Electrical  appliances  had 
never  been  made  that  would  stand  such  usage — 

The  experts  declared  that  Delco  standards  were  too  high.     That  they  could  not  be  reached  in  actual  practice. 
But  they  were  reached.     And  they  are  being  maintained. 

That  is  why  over  30,000  Delco  equipped  cars  are  giving  such  wonderful  service  to  over  30,000  delighted  owners. 

The  Delco  System 

Electric  Cranking- Li gkting -Ignition 


Almost  anyone  can  build  an  electrical  starter  that  will  crank  or 
spin  an  engine  and  that  will  do  spectacular  stunts  in  exhibi- 
tions or  in  garage  demonstrations. 


That  is  simply  a  matter  of  coupling 
1  lattery  to  an  engine. 


up  a  ii  elect  ric  motor  and  a 


The  building  of  an  electrical  equipment  thai  will  stand  up  under 
hard  road  service,  and  that  will  maintain  a  constant  and 
even  charge  in  the  battery  under  all  ordinary  operating  con- 
ditions is  quite  another  problem. 

And  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  that  problem  is  the  battery. 

Apparatus  that  will  stand  up  is  the  firsl  big  essential. 

A  fully  charged  battery  under  all  <  ditions  is  the  second. 

The  battery  is  the  heart  of  the  electric  starter. 

It  is  the  source  of  power. 

Kilt  suppose  the  battery  becomes  exhausted. 

Suppose  you  are  driving  your  car  slowly  and  are  using  a  good 
deal  of  current  for  lights  and  frequent  cranking. 

The  Delco  generator  has  a  capacity  of  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  other  similar  apparatus— insuring  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  current  at  all  times  - and  yet  it  is  not  possible  ever 
to  over  charge  a  Delco  battery. 
Does  all  this  give  you  an  idea  of  Delco  quality — and  Delco 
efficiency? 

Does  it  help  you  to  understand  why  Delco  equipped  oars  are 

actually  al  a  premium  : — 
And  why  it  has  been  necessary  to  more  than  double  Delco  fac- 
tory capacity  since  the  first  of  the  year? 

liv  iinr<  a  new  book  illustrating  th<-  recent  flood 
al  Dayton—and  telling  the  shjri/  from  ihi  l><ic<> 
angle.   Shall  we  send  you  «  copyt 


That  means  a  heavy  drain  on  the  battery  and  very  little  current 
being  generated  to  recharge  it. 

<  Ir  suppose  you  are  driving  fast  and  using  practically  no  current 
except  possibly  for  ignition. 

That  means  an  over  supply  to  he  taken  care  of. 

How  can  things  lie  equalized? 

How  is  it  possible  to  generate  enough  current  to  keep  the  bat- 
tery fully  charged  when  the  car  is  being  driven  slowly  and 
not  over  charge  the  battery  under  fast  driving? 

II  looked  impossible  at  first. 

Expert  engineers  said  it  was  impossible. 

The  obvious  necessity  was  a  generator  with  capacity  enough  to 

•  ■barge  the  battery  at  slow  speed. 
And  that  entailed  a  regulator  that  would  effectively  prevent 

overcharging  at  high  speed. 
Such  a  regulator  had  never  been  made. 
Delco  engineers  produced  it — and  the  problem  was  solved. 
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rJ^HE  lawyer  and  the  girl  and  the 
desperado  make  some  new  com- 
binations, and  if  they  did  not  come 
from  Missouri  they  would  need  to  show 
us — but,  as  a  fact,  the  wild  comedy  in 
the  court  room  was  as  natural  to  the  Mis- 
souri of  that  day  as  the  dog  kennel  in 
the  street.  This  client  adds  to  the  evi- 
dence accumulated  by  Mark  Twain  and 
others  going  to  show  that  Missouri  is 
the  most  entertaining  place  on  the  map. 


THAT  snub  was  a  complete  success.  It  was 
meant  foi-  just  what  it  accomplished. 
The  audience — or  rather  the  spectators,  for 
there  were  no  auditors — saw  a  girl  of  glowing 
beauty  strolling  idly  about  a  front  yard  and  reaching 
the  purple-flamed  lilac  hushes  at  the  corner  just  as  a 
young  man  came  along  and  lifted  his  hat.  They  saw 
the  girl  stare  at  him,  whirl  on  her  heel,  and  stand 
with  her  hack  to  him  till  he  passed.  They  saw  him 
drop  his  hat  in  evident  chagrin,  stoop  and  fumble  for 
it.  put  it  on  hindside  foremost,  and  hurry  past  the 
house  without  daring  to  look  toward  the  mother  who 
stood  watching  from  the  porch. 

There  were  two  witnesses  to  the  incident :  the 
mother  and  Mr.  "Wesley  Pennock,  son  of  the  most  im- 
portant.grocery  store  in  Nineveh,  Mo.  Wesley  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  with  Nettie  Eldred,  but 
Nettie  had  not  seen  the  great  snub.  Nettie  was  too 
nearsighted,  and  even  her  moony  spectacles  gave  her 
small  range  of  vision. 

Wesley  exclaimed  rather  needlessly  : 
"Well,  did  you  see  that?" 

It  was  rather  an  exclamation  than  a  question,  but 
Nettie  took  everything  literally  :  "See  what?  O'  course 
I  didn't!    I  never  see  anything.    What  was  it?" 

WESLEY  soothed  her  with  a  sweetmeat  of  gossip  : 
"Why.  Audrey  Moulton  just  came  almost  face 
to  face  with  Harley  Teele  and  turned  her  back- 
on  him   till   he  got  past.     He  was  so  flustered  lie 
dropped  his  hat.  and  now  he's  traipsin'  down  the  street 
with  his  derby  wrong  end  to." 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  Nettie  gasped.  "And  Harley 
and  her  thicker  than  thieves  a  few  weeks  ago!"  She 
sighed  with  luxurious  cynicism:  "She's  getting  stuck- 
up.  I  suppose,  since  Jere  Hutter  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney." 

"lines  she  like  Jere  now?"  said  Wesley  with  a  pan- 
icky realization  of  the  shiftiness  of  the  adorable  but 
unreliable  sex. 

"He's  there  three  evenings  a  week."  said  Nettie. 
"Poor  Hai  !  !"  Wesley  moaned,  wondering  when  he 
himself  should  lie  shut  out  of  Xettie's  little  world. 
"She  was  crazy  about  him  for  years.  And  now  he's 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  six  months  and  hasn't 
had  a  case  yet.  Not  going  to  get  any,  I  guess,  either, 
with  Ami's  father  down  on  him.  If  he  got  one.  I  bet 
Judge  Moulton  wouldn't  let  him  win  it.  It's  a  darned 
shame  all  the  same.  It's  natural  enough  for  Judge 
and  Mis.  Moulton  to  mistreat  any  young  fellow  that 
hangs  round  And,  but  I  didn't  think  And  would  be  so 
dogon  shabby.    Harl  certainly  has  the  worst  luck!" 

The  indignation  the  snub  had  aroused  across  the 
street  hardly  equaled  the  approval  it  won  from  the 
mother  on  the  porch.  To  her  it  was  the  rare  and 
encouraging  spectacle  of  a  daughter  actually  obeying 
her  parents. 

Mrs.  Moulton  had  thought  kindly  enough  0f  Harley 
Teele  when  he  was  a  poor  young  c7n(ii(]ate  for  the 
bar,  reading  law  in  the  Judge's  office,  gfce  had  treated 
him  witli  as  much  Christian  com Jfescension  as  one 
could  waste  on  a  sort  of  unpaid  otl  ,C(,  D0V  au  inkwell 
tiller,  a  letter  tiler,  whose  only  salai.v  VVils  the  privilege 
of  grazing  in  the  Judge's  library  ri'Jj  he  should  be  able 
to  pass  the  examination. 

She  had  supposed  that  Audrey's  interest  in  him  was 
the  same.  Audrey  often  drove  tin,  .jn([.r(»  to  his  office 
in  the  buggy,  or  drove  down  to    Dring  him  back  to 
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meals,  or  to  hold  him  up  for  shopping  money.  Mrs. 
Moulton  did  not  know  bow  often  the  Judge  was  out 
when  Audrey  arrived,  or  how  frequently  she  left  the 
horse  standing  at  the  curb  and  waited  in  the  office,  or 
how  willing  she  was  for  her  father  to  stay  away  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to  or  longer. 

Mrs.  Moulton  never  dreamed  that  Audrey's  conde- 
scension to  the  young  student  was  the  condescension 
of  an  angel  across  the  bar  of  heaven,  or  that  Harley 
was  reading  in  her  eyes  laws  that  are  older  than  the 
codes  of  Hammurabi,  Moses,  or  Justinian. 

THE  explosion  came  when  Harley  passed  the  ex- 
amination, such  as  it  was  in  thai  day  and  dis- 
trict, and  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
breaking  out  a  shingle  with  its  gorgeous  legend  :  "Har- 
ley Teele,  Attorney  at  Law."  The  Judge  had  consid- 
erately made  the  examination  a  mere  formality,  and 
had  slapped  the  young  advocate  on  the  shoulder  and 
wrung  his  hand. 

And  then  it  was  announced  to  the  indignant  Judge 
and  his  horrified  wife  that  the' young  scoundrel  was 
planning  to  marry  Audrey — not  at  once,  of  course,,  but 
soon — say,  in  two  or  three  years.  He  had  been  tres- 
passing on  her  young  affections,  and  now  he  claimed 
squatter  rights  there.  Mrs.  Moulton  had  tantrums  for 
days,  and  the  Judge  ordered  the  young  reprobate  to 
get  out  of  his  office  and  stay  out,  also  to  keep  out  of 
his  house  and  off  the  front  porch  and  the  grass,  and 
a  good  distance  from  the  daughter,  under  penalty  of 


lather,  an  ex-warrior  who  still  ate  tire  on  occasion  and 
felt  that  as  a  man's  home  was  his  castle,  his  revolver 
was  his  sword  of  knightly  dignity. 

THE  parents  in  self-defense  encouraged  Jere  Hut- 
ter  to  take  Audrey  off  their  hands  of  evenings. 
I  tatter's  father  had  money,  and  Hutter  had  a 
practice.  When  he  was  recognized  as  the  favored  can- 
didate for  son-in-law  to  Judge  Moulton,  he  got  more 
practice.  And  the  Judge  helped  him  to  the  post  of 
prosecuting  attorney. 

That  was  a  long,  cold  winter  for  Harley  Teele.  He 
was  tongue-tied  and  idle,  for  he  had  no  cause  to  plead, 
lie  was  exiled  from  the  forum  of  his  ambitions  and 
from  the  fireside  of  his  affections.  He  had  next  to  no 
money  from  his  humble  parents. 

There  was  not  always  heat  in  the  old  stove  in  the 
little  office  with  the  tiny  bedroom  off.  Of  nights  he 
walked  and  walked  to  keep  warm  and  to  keep  from 
going  mad  of  loneliness  in  his  cell. 

He  walked  oftenest  past  the  Moulton  house,  the 
big  four-square,  mansard-roofed,  central-balled,  white- 
stepped,  brick  residence  of  the  aristocracy  of  that  sort 
of  town.  Harley  might  have  been  a  sentinel  or  a  pri- 
vate watchman  there,  so  resolutely  he  paced  back  and 
forth,  so  hauntingly  he  wore  down  the  snow  on  his 
rounds. 

It  gave  him  small  cheer  as  he  loitered  in  the  dual 
chill  of  marrow  and  soul  to  see  through  the  half- 
lowered  curtains  the  prosecuting  attorney  prosecuting 

his  attentions  to  Au- 
drey. Jere  Hutter  sat 
in  the  parlor  with  the 
family  till  the  family 
was  adroit]  y  with- 
drawn on  various  pre- 
texts, bidding  Jere 
Hutter  good  night  but 
forbidding  him  to  go 
so  early,  leaving  him 
flagrantly  alone  with 
Audrey. 


T 


The  sentinel  never  saw  Audrey  encourage  Hutter  to 
stay.  He  saw  that  her  lips  moved  little  in  conversation. 
He  saw  her  yawn  more  or  less  candidly,  (iod  bless  her 

getting  shot,  cowhided,  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  locked  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  feud  made  a  sensation  in  Nineveh.  Almost  any- 
thing except  a  snore  made  a  sensation  in  Nineveh,  for 
Nineveh,  Mo.,  as  a  town,  is  about  as  lively  as  the  place 
it  was  named  after  is  now.  Harley  was  the  best  ad- 
vertised lawyer  in  the  county.  But  he  was  advertised 
ttS8  w  ell,  and  as  a  man  on  whom  a  powerful  Judge  had 
scowled,  if  a  guileless  old  farmer  left  a  sick  old  cow- 
on  the  railroad  track  and  sued  the  iniquitous  railroad 
corporation  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  blue- 
beribboned  thoroughbred,  he  would  hardly  put  his 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  ludge's  pet  aversion.  It 
mattered  not  what  form  of  I. fixation  amused  that  Mis- 
sourian  community,  nobody  was  gambler  enough  to 
trust  his  chances  to  Harley  II  ale. 

Audrey  wept  and  pleaded  and  stormed  and  made  her 
home  almost  intolerable  for  her  parents,  but  she  could 
not  move  them  to  relent,  and  she  did  not  dare  invite 
Harley  to  his  destruction  by  braving  the  wrath  of  her 


HE  sentinel 
never  saw  Au- 
drey encourage 
Hutter  to  stay.  He 
saw-  that  her  lips 
moved  little  in  conver- 
sation. He  saw  her 
yawn  more  or  less  can- 
didly, (iod  bless  her. 
when  Hutter  was  evi- 
dently most  earnest. 
He  saw  her  shake  her 
head  often. 

At  last  he  would  see 
Hutter  rise,  then  Har- 
ley would  duck  behind 
a  tree.  Audrey  would 
open  the  front  door  for 
Hutter  and  close  it  on  him  without  delay.  Harley 
could  sometimes  see  her  "Good  night"  float  out  on  the 
frosty  air.  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  polite  frost  on  it, 
though  it  came  from  those  so  warm  and  rosy  lips. 

Harley  was  partly  repaid  for  his  shivers  by  the  rap- 
ture of  seeing  Hutter  come  down  the  steps.  His  head 
drooped,  rebuffed;  his  very  heels  thudded  dejectedly. 
Then  Harley  would  pluck  up  hope  and  go  to  bis  lonely 
cell  whistling  with  chapped  lips  roundelays  of  joy 
made  visible  on  the  wintry  air. 

BI  T  the  next  night  he  would  he  afraid  that  this 
time  Hutter  would  not  come  forth  defeated.  And 
he  would  watch  again. 
The  winter  was  long  enough  and  cold  enough,  but 
it  could  not  last  forever,  and  by  and  by  spring  came 
in.  It  brought  violets  out  of  hard  soil:  it  pinned 
green  bibs  and  tuckers  on  old  trees;  it  brought  from 
dripping  lilac  shrubs  opulent  purple  explosions  of 
beauty.  It  brought  hope  back  home.  Surely,  if  spring 
could  work  all  these  miracles,  it  could  bring  a  client 
out  of  nothingness,  even  to  Harley  Teele's  wintry  office. 

The  lilacs  were  never  so  glorious  as  the  day  of  the 
snub.  The  day  was  so  warm  that  Audrey  bad  sat  at 
an  open  window  reading  a  book.    It  could  not  have 
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been  a  very  fascinating  book,  because  she  looked  up 
from  it  so  much,  looked  up  from  the  book  and  looked 
down  the  street. 

Her  mother  sat  crocheting  and  watching  her.  After 
a  while  Audrey  put  aside  the  book,  rose,  and  yawned; 
it  was  a  very  soulless  yawn,  for  she  was  trembling 
with  sweet  hypocrisy.    She  murmured  : 

"Aren't  the  lilacs  wonderful  this  year,  mamma  V  I'll 
get  you  a  bunch,  mamma." 

"I'll  no  with  you.'' 

"No,  no.  the  ground  is  damp — your  rheumatism." 
Audrey  made  needless  haste,  it  seemed  to  her  mother, 
who  followed  to 
the  porch,  her  sus- 
picions roused  by 
the  1  a  b  o  r  i  o  u  s 
yaw  ns  and  the  in- 
tense tone  of  in- 
difference. S  h  e 
watched  Audrey 
move  lazily  from 
the  oleander  tub 
to  the  peonies,  to 
the  little  cluster 
of  upward-plead- 
ing tulips.  She 
saw  her  reach  the 
lilac  bush,  and 
then  Mrs.  Moulton 
q  uivere  d  with 
rage,  for  she  saw 
Harley  Teele  com- 
ing up  the  street. 
A  n  d    next  the 

mother  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  snub. 
And  such  a  snub  ! 

The  treacherous  girl  had  plucked  a 
little  spray  of  lilacs  and  flicked  it  over  the  fence  at 
Harley's  feet  before  she  turned  her  back  on  him.  Be- 
fore she  turned  her  back  on  him  she  had  swept  him 
with  a  look  like  a  shaft  of  sunset  sunbeams  breaking 
through  a  cloud.  He  had  lifted  his  hat,  and  received 
the  snub  in  the  form  of  a  softly  murmured  phrase: 

"I  love  you,  Harley  honey!" 

IT  WAS  then  that  he  dropped  his  hat — she  was  so 
all-fired  pretty  he  could  hardly  keep  his  foothold 
on  this  swirling  planet.    He  stooped  for  his  hat 
and  for  the  lilac  spray  that  he  valued  more,  and  he 
sent  a  shrill  whisper  through  the  pickets  of  the  fence : 
"I  love  you.  too.    And  I've  got  a  client!" 
"No !" 

"Yes.    A  client  at  last." 

By  now  he  had  stuffed  the  lilacs  in  his  hat  and  he 
must  march  on,  not  daring  to  risk  another  word,  for 
he  saw  Mrs.  Moulton  glaring  from  the  porch.  He  did 
not  lift  his  hat  to  her.  She  would  have  given  him  a 
real  snub,  and  the  lilacs  would  have  fallen  out. 

In  view  of  the  perfect  smoothness  with  which  this 
double-eyed  villainy  was  performed,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  wonder  if  it  had  not  been  practiced.  One 
wonders  if,  during  the  long  winter  with  its  prayer 
meetings,  sociables,  straw  rides,  and  bobsled  parties, 
this  Missouri  Romeo  and  Juliet  may  not  have  ex- 
changed other  messages.  A  very  cynical  or  very 
sportive  person  might  even  be  willing  to  bet  that  on 
some  of  those  cold  nights,  after  Jere  Hutter  had  gone, 
a  girl  with  a  hasty  shawl  over  her  head  may  have  tip- 
toed from  that  Moulton  front  door  and  hastened  out 
to  the  gate  to  press  those  warm,  red  lips  to  the  cold, 
white  mouth  of  her  sentinel. 

And  now  he  had  a  client !  Next  to  a  wedding  chime 
itself,  this  was  the  best  rewakening  of  hope.  Audrey 
hid  her  blushing  face  in  the  lilacs,  kissed  the  flowers 
and  told  him  things  they  never  repeated.  She  ripped 
off  an  armload  of  fragrance,  enough  almost  to  hide 
her  burning  cheeks,  and  she  carried  them  to  her 
mother!  And  when  her  mother  praised  her  for  not 
speaking  to  that  Harley  Teele,  she  said  she  was  glad 
her  mother  was  pleased.  The  hypocrite!  how  can 
men  ever  trust  the  creatures ! 

AUDREY  was  punished  with  a  blazing  curiosity. 
Who  could  the  client  be.  and  what  was  the  case? 
Jere  Hutter  had  talked  law  to  her  till  she  had 
wanted  to  scream,  but  he  had  mentioned  no  impor- 
tant legal  event  for  weeks. 

Nothing,  indeed,  had  happened  in  town  except  the 
burning  of  the  new  barn  on  the  Daspin  place.  But. 
then,  other  barns  had  been  burned  and  nothing  legal 
had  happened. 

Her  curiosity  consumed  her.  Who  was  the  client? 
He  must  be  rich,  he  must  be  wise  to  select  the  brilliant 
luminary  whom  everybody  was  trying  to  hide  under  a 
bushel.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  money  in  it.  with  a 
retainer  and  a  gorgeous  contingent  fee.  Harley  would 
handle  the  case  wonderfully,  and  be  called  to  a  great 
practice  or  a  big  railroad  position  in  Jefferson  City  or 
Moberly  or  some  other  metropolis,  and  she  would  go 
with  him  as  his  wife.  She  had  her  wedding  gown  all 
designed  before  the  Judge  came  home  to  dinner.  She 
did  not  drive  down  for  him  so  often  now  that  Harley's 
office  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 

Greatly  as  she  was  tempted  to  ask  her  father  about 
the  new  lawsuit,  she  feared  to  waken  suspicions  long 


lulled  to  slumber.  But  the  Judge  appeased  her  curi- 
osity without  the  asking. 

As  he  sat  down  to  the  table — or  as  near  as  he  could 
get  to  it — and  tucked  his  napkin  in  his  balloonish 
waistcoat,  he  began  to  shake  with  laughter.  He  shook 
a  fat  linger  at  Audrey  and  chuckled: 

"Well,  honey,  your  late  lamented  friend,  Harley 
Teele,  do  you  remember  him?" 

"Yes,  father,"  most  demurely. 


The  treacherous  girl  had  plucked  a  little  spray  of 
lilacs  and  flicked  it  over  the  fence  at  Harley's  feet. 
Before  she  turned  her  back  on  him  she  had  swept 
him  with  a  look  like  a  shaft  of  sunset  sunbeams 

"Well,  he's  got  a  client." 

She  was  just  about  to  exclaim,  "I  know  he  has,  and 
who  is  he?"  but  she  caught  herself  and  merely  tossed 
her  head  with  indifference.  Mrs.  Moulton  supplied  the 
necessary  query:  "Oh,  he  has,  has  he?  And  who  has 
been  so  thick-witted  as  to  give  him  a  case?" 

"I  did." 

"You  did?"  Mrs.  Moulton  gasped.  "You  don't  mean 
to  sit  there.  John  Moulton,  and  look  me  in  the  face  and 
tell  me  that,  after  all  we've  endured  from  that  man, 
you  gave  him  a  case?" 

"I  had  to,  mother." 

"Had  to!    What  nonsense!" 

"Now,  mother,  in  the  first  place,  I'm  on  the  bench 
and  I  can't  allow  family  prejudices  to  influence  my 
judicial  actions.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  no  objec- 
tions whatever  to  Harley 


Mrs.  Moulton  did  not  know 
how  often  the  Judge  was 
out  when  Audrey  arrived 


as  a  man  or  an  attorney  at 
law — it's  only  as  a  son- 
in-law  that  I  don't  hanker 
after  him.  He's  kept 
away  very  well  from  pes- 
tering Audrey,  and  I 
don't  mind  helping  him." 

"The  idea  of  you — " 

"And  in  the  third  place, 
mother,  I  gave  him  the 
case  because  nobody  else 
would  take  it.'r 

"And  who  was  the 
client?"  Mrs.  Moulton 
snapped,  and  the  Judge 
grinned  :  "Jed  Bolen." 

At  the  mere  mention  of 
this  name  Mrs.  Moulton'3 
anger  changed  to  laugh- 
ter. She  laughed  so 
heartily,  and  her  husband 
joined  her  so  uproariously, 
that  they  did  not  heed  the 
face  of  Audrey.  The  girl 
was  fighting  down  the 
tears  that  crept  to  her 
eyes,  for  hope  and  pride 
were  both  crushed  un- 
der the  one  bludgeon  of 
that  name. 


JED  BOLEN  was  the 
town  joke  and  the 
town  terror.  He  and 
his  class  were  products  of 
the  Civil  War,  and,  when  it  ende.;,  it  <  ; »  them  sprawl- 
ing like  strange  sea  monsters  (lung  ashore  by  a  tidal 
wave. 

After  the  war  Missouri  .everted  almost  to  chaos  for 
a  time.  North  and  Sou  til  had  met  and  mixed  there 
like  the  fringes  of  two  rngs.  Families,  town,  churches 
had  been  split  wide,  and  remained  unreeoLciled.  For 
years  and  years  afterward  even  the  churches  refused 
to  reunite.  Little  cities  where  there  were  not  enough 
Presbyterians  or  Methodists  or  Baptists  to  fill  one 


church  had  two  for  each  denomination.  The  milder 
element  in  the  parishes  doubtless  half  counted  on  find- 
ing a  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  drawn  through  heaven 
about  midway.  The  more  vigorous  haters  among  the 
Northern  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  ex- 
pected that  the  Southern  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  would  not  be  in  heaven  at  all,  but  would 
hold  their  prayer  meetings  much  farther  south,  while 
the  Southerners  took  the  same  comfort  to  themselves, 
vice  versa. 

THE  bitterness  was  easy  to  understand  if  one  un- 
derstands how  the  war  affected  Missouri.  Few 
great  battles  were  fought  in  the  State,  but  there 
were  incessant  skirmishes,  lynchings,  and  outrages  for 
four  long  years.  One  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  brothers  had 
been  a  Union  soldier,  and  another  brother  a  Confed- 
erate. Both  factions  alternately  raided  her  father's 
property,  destroying  buildings,  driving  off  cattle  and 
horses,  and  burning  crops. 

When  peace  was  declared,  ruffians,  who  hardly  de- 
served the  name  of  guerrilla,  came  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods they  had  harried ;  and  their  feelings  were 
hurt,  their  tempers  murderously  aroused,  if  they  were 
not  treated  as  honorable  warriors  returned  from  noble 
strife.  But  it  was  against  human  nature  to  forgive 
them,  especially  as  they  continued  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
a  menace. 

Among  the  trouble  makers  in  Nineveh,  Mo.,  was  Jed 
Bolen,  a  huge  bushwhacker,  who  had  been  rather  a 
gorilla  than  a  guerrilla.  He  was  a  giant  of  uncouth 
ferocity  and  power. 

He  lived  among  the  good-for-nothing  white  trash 
gathered  along  the  river  bottom,  most  of  them  wretches 
as  lazy,  as  stupid,  as  ignorant,  and  as  vicious  as  the 
snapping  turtles  that  basked  in  the  mud  and  the  sun. 
Jed  Bolen  went  barefooted  in  the  warm  weather;  his 
beard  was  continuous  along  arms  and  chest,  and  his 
poll  looked  like  a  straw  stack  after  a  cyclone. 

He  hated  the  rich,  and  anybody  that  owned  a  pair 
of  shoes  was  rich.  He  was  suspected  of  having  some- 
thing or  everything  to  do  with  a  series  of  incendiary 
fires  that  had  destroyed  several  fine  stables  and  some 
of  Missouri's  best  blooded  stock. 

ONE  day  he  and  another  man  were  passing  the 
homestead  of  James  Daspin,  a  respectable  citi- 
zen of  means,  who  had  recently  built  a  big 
stable.    Their  conversation  was  overheard : 

"That's  right  smart  of  a  barn,"  said  Jed's  com- 
panion. 

"It  would  make  a  right  purty  fire,"  said  Jed.  * 
Some  nights  later  the  barn  made  a  beautiful  fire. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  the  day  before,  and 
the  town  marshal  discovered  in  the  mud  about  the 

barnyard  the 'tracks 
of  enormous  bare 
feet.  Few  feet  in  the 
neighborhood  were  so 
important  as  Jed's ; 
his  remark  about  the 
b  a  r  n  was  remem- 
bered, and  he  was 
elected  guilty  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  marshal  called 
u  p  o  n  him  at  his 
shanty  and  pried  him 
out  of  it  with  diffi- 
culty. Several  depu- 
ties received  black 
and  blue  souvenirs  of 
Jed's  theory  that  a 
man's  shanty  is  his 
citadel.  Jed  used  his 
hands  like  battle- 
axes  and  his  feet  like 
a  mule's  hind  legs, 
but  he  was  persuaded 
to  jail  somehow  and 
locked  in  a  white- 
washed stone  cell, 
with  an  iron-barred 
door  of  even  greater 
strength  than  his, 
though  Jed  was  not 
to  be  convinced  of 
this. 

When  the  papers 
for  his  commitment 
and  trial  were  drawn, 
Harley  Teele  hap- 
pened to  be  in  court. 
A  young  and  briefless 
attorney,  eager  for 
any  <  hance  :  •  ii«  mettle,  usually  happens  to  be 

in  court.  It  w;'.'-s  necessary  for  Jed  Bolen  to  be  de- 
fended if  he  were  to  ,,e  prosecuted.  None  of  the  estab- 
lished lawyer  re*  inclined  to  risk  his  time  and  repu- 
tation defending  s  "cl1  a  public  nuisance.  Judge  Moul- 
ton twiddle!  ,1-  :  ump  thumbs  a  while,  then  caught 
sight  of  Ha  r  appointed  him.   A  roar  of  laughter 

went  up.  and  the  J  lS*  rolled  in  his  chair.  But  Harley 
did  not  laugh  I  [<  lanked  the  Judge  and  said  he  would 
do  his  best  for  the  defendant.       (Continued  on  page  38) 
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r  I  ^HIS  is  the  insurance  story  of 
the  Triangle  Fire,  and  it  should 
change  the  whole  fire  insurance  situ- 
ation on  this  continent. 


MORE  than  two  years  ago,  in  New  York,  14(5 
factory  workers,  most  of  them  girls,  were 
burned  to  death  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Asch  Building.  It  will  seem  that  every  pos- 
sible story  of  that  fire  has  long  ago  been  told.  But  the 
insurance  story  has  never  been  told.  And  in  the  end 
it  may  be  held  to  be  the  one  vital  story.  I  am  going 
to  tell  it  "now. 

Collier's  has  been  charged  with  saying  much  of 
tires  due  to  crime  and  intention,  and  little  of  those  due 
to  carelessness  and  negligence.  This,  then,  is  the  story 
of  a  fire  which  may  well  have  been  due  to  carelessness 
and  negligence.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  care- 
lessness and  negligence.  If  a  man  can  obtain  $100,000 
of  insurance  upon  a  value  of  $50,000,  he  will  very 
naturally  be  careless  and  negligent.  If  a  fire  means 
not  loss  but  gain  to  him,  what  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  leave  even  the  most  dangerous  of  conditions 
uncorrected?  And  if  behind  such  an  insurer  we  have 
an  insurance  system  which  permits  and  encourages 
overinsurance,  which  feels  no  obligation  to  inspect,  re- 
move dangers,  or  to  do  anything  whatever  other  than 
make  the  insurance  rate  proportionate  to  the  risk,  the 
fire  will  follow  almost  as  certainly  as  if  kindled  with 
matches  and  gasoline. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  of  a  fire,  it  is  claimed  by 
our  American  sellers  of  insurance  that  they  are  merely 
selling  a  commodity  like  any  other,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  moral  responsibility  can  attach  to  them.  Let 
their  contention  be  viewed  now  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
in  this  story — facts,  moreover,  most  of  which  have  been 
known  to  the  inner  world  of  New  York  insurance  since 
the  day  of  the  Triangle  tire  itself. 

The  Perfect  Fire  Trap 

BUT  I  can  best  begin  with  the  physical  conditions 
in  the  Triangle  factory — Messrs.  Isaac  Harris 
and  Max  Blanck,  proprietors — as  they  were  In- 
fo re  the  fire. 

The  550  girls  and  the  50  men  on  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  floors  of  the  Asch  Building  were 
employed,  all  of  them,  at  least  100  feet  above  the 
street.  The  floors  of  their  workrooms  were  cov- 
ered with  wicker  baskets,  which,  like  the  shelves  above 
them,  were  filled  with  the  most  inflammable  of  muslin 
fabrics.  On  the  eighth  floor  there  were  two  barrels  of 
oil.  on  the  ninth  two  more.  Beneath  every  sewing 
machine  the  floor  was  soaked  with  oil.  Great  bins 
beneath  the  cutters'  tables  were  tilled  with  rags,  oil- 
soaked  rags  and  lint  lay  about  the  banks  of  motors 
and  the  high-speed  floor-way  gearing  which  supplied 
the  power  for  the  machines.  And.  so  long  as  they  did 
not  do  it  openly,  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Triangle 
factory  were  allowed  to  smoke. 

The  550  girls  were  packed  so  closely  together  that 
their  chairs  dovetailed.  They  had  the  use  of  only 
one  narrow  door  on  each  floor.  And  they  could  reach 
it  only  through  a  single  circuitous  passageway  not 
two  feet  wide.  On  each  floor  one  window  opened 
upon  a  single  fire  escape.  According  to  the  New- 
York  Fire  Commissioner,  it  would  have  taken  them 
three  hours  to  escape  by  it.  "If  you  could  visit  one 
of  those  twelve-  and  fourteen-story  workshops" — the 
Triangle  factory  was  only  one  of  hundreds — testified 
Fire  Chief  Croker  before  a  New  York  Insurance  Com- 
mission three  months  before  the  fire,  "you  would  find 
it  very  interesting  to  see  all  those  people  with  abso- 
lutely no  protection  whatever — without  any  means  of 
escape  of  any  kind,  in  case  of  fire." 

The  Part  Which  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  Played  in  the  Burning  to 
Death  of  the  146 

THAT  such  factories  as  the  Triangle  were  fire 
traps  was  not  even  a  matter  of  argument.  And 
— I  come  now  to  the  first  part  of  this  story 
which  has  never  been  told  before — they  were  fire  traps, 
largely  and  first  of  all  because  of  the  power  and  activ 
ities  of  a  certain  insurance  monopoly  known  as  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

Outside  of  our  large  cities  almost  all  our  great  fac- 
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tories  have  for  years  been  fireproof.  They  are  so  be- 
cause those  genuine  fire  prevention  insurance  com- 
panies, the  "Factory  Mutuals,"  offer  the  owners  of 
such  factories  insurance  at  rates  so  low,  if  they  will 
make  their  buildings  fireproof,  that  it  is  done — by 
altered  construction,  safety  devices,  and  above  all  by 
the  installation  of  some  kind  of  automatic  sprinkler 
system — as  a  matter  of  course.  At  the  first  slight 
blaze  or  puff  of  fire  in  a  Brockton  shoe  factory  or  a 
Fall  River  cotton  mill  one  of  a  series  of  nozzlelike 
"sprinkler  heads"  opens  in  the  ceiling,  the  girls  hurry 
"to  get  out  of  tbe  rain,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
trouble  is  over.  The  average  property  loss  is  less  than 
$."00,  and  in  none  of  the  thousands  of  factories  which 
for  years  have  been  protected  by  active  sprinkler  sys- 
tems has  a  worker  ever  lost  her  life  by  fire. 

Wherever  the  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  like 
those  insuring  the  Triangle  Waist.  Company,  have  felt 
flic  competition  of  the  Factory  Mutuals.  they  have 
bad  to  meet  it  in  the  same  way.  or  lose  their  factory 
business  altogether.  The  Factory  Mutuals  do  not  com- 
pete in  our  large  cities  because  of  the  "conflagration 
hazard";  they  insure  only  so  far  as  they  know  they 
can  pay.  Hut,  fifteen  years  ago.  certain  owners  of 
factories  and  mercantile  buildings  in  the  center  of 
New  York  had  begun  to  install  sprinklers,  and  when 
a  reduction  in  insurance  rates  was  then  lefused  them 
they  had  begun  fo  withdraw  into  "interinsurance" 
and  "reciprocal"  insurance  associations  of  their  own. 
And,  lest  this  movement  should  in  its  turn  result  in 
a  heavy  loss  of  business,  the  stock  insurance  com- 
panies did  then  grant  certain  rate  reductions  on 
"sprinklered"  buildings.  The  reductions,  though  in 
no  sense  adequate,  helped  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chance  for  Safety 

IF  THE  owner  of"  the  building  w  as  also  the  owner  of 
the  factory,  or  of  one  of  the  factories,  which  it 
contained,  the  combined  insurance  reduction  on 
both  building  and  factory  made  it  in  general  profitable 
to  him  to  install  a  sprinkler  system.  And  a  few  en- 
lightened uilders  began  to  incorporate  sprinkler  sys- 
tems in  <  heir  plans. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  .meat  majority  of  New  York's 
loft  factories,  the  owner  id'  the  building  held  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  two.  or  three,  or  twenty  factories 
housed  in  it.  Neither  he  nor  any  single  tenant  could 
afford  to  make  this  sprinkler  ••investment  in  safety" 
at  his  own  expense.    How  unite  their  interests? 

Twelve  years  before  the  Triangle  fire,  at  least  ten 
New  York  insurance  engineering  companies  had  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  uniting  such  interests.  And, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  these  insurance  engineers 
were  nn'.kiug  New  York  loft  factories  safe  at  no  cost 
to  their  toners  whatever.  These  insurance  engineers 
possessed  brokers'  licenses,  and  therefore  they  could 
procure  insurance  and  quote  insurance  rates.  They 
would  accordingly  go  to  a  prospective  customer,  or 
v  group  of  customers,  and  offer  to  install  the  sprink- 
ler system  if — for  five  years  or  seven  or  ten.  as  the 
agreement  ran— they,  the  installers  ..ere  allowed  to 
keep  fo.  themselves  the  difference  between  the  old. 
high  insurance  rates  and  the  new  rates  now  obtain- 
able. At  the  expiration  of  I  he  five-,  seven-,  or  ten- 
year  term,  the  owner  of  the  building,  according  to 


White  the  survivors  were 
following  the  hearses  which 
bore  their  sisters,  prepara- 
tions were  already  under  way 
to  make  profits  on  the  fire 


this  agreement,  received  full  title  to  the  sprinkler 
system. 

There  were  already  hundreds  of  loft  factories  in 
New  York,  and  hundreds  more  were  building.  Had 
this  insurance  system  been  permitted  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, it  is  a  practical  certainty  that  at  least  all  the 
largest  would  have  been  made  fireproof  in  the  end. 

Money  Placed  above  Safety 

BUT  under  low  rates  there  are  slender  premium  ac- 
counts; and  agents'  and  brokers!  commissions  are 
cut  almost  to  uothing.  For  the  $1,647,000  of  total 
insurance  represented  by  the  Asch  Building,  its  owner 
and  his  eight  tenants  were  paying  about  $15,000  a 
year.  More  than  $1,600  went  to  the  brokers  alone. 
A  fireproof,  "sprinklered"  New  England  or  South  Caro- 
lina cotton  mill  worth  $1,647,000  pays  about  $1,100  a 
year;  the  agent  or  broker  sets  less  than  $60!  A 
third  of  New  York's  insurance  profits  were  being  paid 
by  its  Asch  Buildings  and  Triangle  factories;  and 
if  the  property  of  the  factory  owner  and  the  lives 
of  his  workers  were  made  safe  by  this  system  of  in- 
stalling automatic  sprinklers,  the  income  of  New 
York's  insurance  agents  and  brokers  might  be  dimin- 
ished by  at  least  $2,000,000. 

In  New  York,  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex- 
change is  a  monopoly  which  represents,  above  all.  the 
controlling  powers  in  New  York  insurance.  And,  as 
everywhere  in  America,  the  agents  anil  brokers  are 
the  controlling  powers.  Their  interests  were  threat- 
ened. The  brokerage  committee  of  the  New  York 
File  Insurance  Exchange  came  to  the  rescue  immedi- 
ately and  effectively.    And  it  did  it  in  this  way  : 

It  withdrew  all  brokers'  licenses  from  those  who 
had  gone  into  the  business  of  thus  making  factories 
safe.  Without  brokers'  licenses  they  could,  plainly, 
neither  offer  any  guarantees  as  to  future  insurance 
rates  nor  obtain  any  insurance  policies  in  the  pres- 
ent! What  could  have  been  simpler  and  more  effective? 
One  powerful  firm,  that  of  I.  Tanenbaum,  Son  tfc  Co., 
kept  up  the  fight  for  years.  The  others,  being  weaker, 
gave  up  at  once.  If  you  wish  to  read  the  whole  record, 
you  will  find  it  with  all  documentary  proofs  and  evi- 
dence between  pases  2I>04  and  2724,  inclusive,  of  the 
"Report  on  Corrupt  Practices  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies Other  than  Life:  State  of  New  York.  L911." 

This  is  also  the  first  part  of  the  story,  not  told 
before,  of  the  burning  to  death  of  those  14(5  workers 
in  the  Triangle  factory. 

The  Part  Which  "The  Power  to  Raise  the 
Rates"  Had  in  the  Burning  to 
Death  of  the  146 

THE  second  reason  why  those  sirls  were  burned 
to  death  was  this:  the  payment  for  their  deaths 
had  already  been  arranged  for  in  advance. 
For  many  months,  in  spite  of  all  high  "unsprin- 
klered  rates."  shirt-waist  factories  had  been  unprofit- 
able to  insurance  companies:  they  had  had  a  great 
deal  too  many  fires.  And  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  still  more  fires  in  the 
future.  The  whole  trade  had  just  passed  through  a 
disastrous  strike.  And  at  the  beginning  of  1!)11  the 
vogue  of  the  "one-piece  gown"  threatened  to  end  the 
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April  12,  1907,  1.15  a.  m.,  factory  of  Diamond 
Waist  Company,  Messrs.  Harris- A  Bio  nek  proprie- 
tors, 165-7  Mercer  Street.  Insurance  collected,  but 
amount  not  ascertainable. 

In  1908  and  1909 — exact  dates  not  ascertainable 
— two  trifling  fires,  probably  caused  by  smoking, 
occurred  on  the  premises  of  the  Triangle  Waist 
Company.    They  were  discovered  and  put  out  at 

Once,  and  no  insurance  claim  was  made. 

April  27,  1910,  7.18  y.  m.,  187  Mercer  Street, 

factory    of    Diamond    Waist    Company,  Messrs. 

Harris  <t  Blanck,  proprietors.     Cause  unknown. 

Amount    of    insurance    carried,    .$17,000.  Total 

amount  collected,  not  ascertainable? 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  were  ;il>le  thus  to  obtain 
now  insurance  time  after  time  because  they  were  in- 
sured by  the  great  New  York  brokerage  firm  of  Sam- 
uels, Cornwall  &  Stevens.  To  refuse  sucb  a  firm  would 
mean  loss  to  any  insurance  company  in  the  end.  In 
no  such  ease  is  any  one  company  asked  to  provide 
the  total  amount,  of  insurance.  As  each  successive 
company  furnishes  its  $2,000  or  $3,000  or  .$5,000,  there 
is  Imprinted  on  the  policy  a  small  violet  or  blood- 
colored  stamp  reading  "Other  Insurance  Permitted," 
and  the  broker  goes  on  down  the  line  to  get  the  next. 
Xo  company  is  compelled  to  "stay  on  the  risk"  after 
the  second  fire  or  the  third.  There  are  almost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  companies  in  New  York  to  choose 
among.  And,  of  the  companies  which  supplied  twenty- 
four  policies  to  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  in  1902,  the 
names  of  only  live  appear  among  the  thirty-seven 
companies  which  provided  the  insurance  for  the 
Triangle  fire  in  1911.  And  again  there  are  new 
names  in  the  list   of  companies  which,   two  years 
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Cornwall  &  Stevens,  providing  the  Triani 
Company  with  $100,000  of  new  insurance. 

At  the  time  of  the  lire  in  which  the  111!  were  burned 
to  death.  <>n  this  factory  alone  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck 
were  carrying  policies  amounting  to  .$199,750;  of  which 
they  have  collected  to  date  about  $190,000.  And  no 
student  of  fires,  no  matter  bow-  they  are  caused,  can 
ever  believe  that,  if  it  were  Impossible  for  such  "re- 
peaters" to  obtain  new  insurance,  the  Triangle  fire 
would  ever  have. occurred.' 

The  Part  Which  Overinsurance  Played  in  the 
Burning  to  Death  of  the  146 

AT   A   TIME  when   there  was  every   reason  for 
decreasing  insurance  on  shirt-waist  factories, 
Messrs.   Harris  &   Blanck   had   been   able  not 
merely  to  hold  their  insurance:  they  had  been  able 
Inure!  v  to  increase  it. 


It  was  well  known  that  they  had  suffered  heavily 
in  the  great  shirt-waist  strike.  It  was  first  declared 
in  their  factory,  and  their  employees  had  been  the 
last  to  return  to  work.  But  in  January,  1910,  Messrs. 
Harris  &  Blanck  had  been  able  to  increase  their  in- 
surance by  almost  $10,000.  In  July,  1910,  they  re- 
fused to  make  any  statement  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion to  one  of  the  great  commercial  agencies;  and  as  a 
result  their  credit  rating  was  taken  from  them.  T\\c\ 
got  it  back  only  by  presenting  a  statement  in  which 
their  whole  resources  were  based,  practically,  upon 
the  amount  of  insurance  they  carried. 

In  October  and  November.  1910,  they  were  able  to 
renew  $74,750  of  insurance  which  had  lapsed.  In  De- 
cember they  increased  their  insurance  again,  this  time 
by  $25,000.  Before  giving  it,  no  company  asked  for 
any  inventory  or  any  evidence  of  added  value.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  hurt  that  company's  inter- 
ests with  the  great  brokerage  firm  of  Samuels,  Corn- 
wall &  Stevens. 

The  year  1911  began  with  the  renewal  in  January 
of  $75,000  of  expired  insurance.  The  Triangle  Waist 
Company  was  then  hard  pressed  for  money.  Many 
other  things  went  unpaid  for;  even  this  last  $75,000  of 
insurance  went  unpaid  until  April  3,  ten  clays  after  the 
fire.  In  the  estimate' of  one  firm  of  chartered  account- 
ants, on  the  day  of  the  fire.  Harris  &  Blanck  were 
overinsured  probably  by  $N0,000. 

The  Picture! 

ND,  being  thus  overinsured,  when  insurance  itself 
had  shown  the  way,  when  a  fire  could  only  be  a 
business  blessing,  why  should  they  do  anything 
to  prevent  one?    In  England's  era  of  the  "coffin  ship." 

almost  never  did  the  owner  of  the  rotten 
hulk  actually  do  anything  to  sink  it.  As 
one  old  coast  guard  said:  "Her'll  go 
down,  time  enough,  wi'  the  weight  of  her 
insurance,  an'  the  things  they  ha'  left 
undone."  What  was  left  undone  in  the 
case  of  the  Triangle  factory? 

The  company's  rag  buyer,  Louis  Levy, 
purchased  and  took  away  the  rags  on 
January  15,  1911.  He  "does  not. remem- 
ber," but  thinks  he  had  made  his  last 
previous  visit  on  January  s,  one  week 
before.  But  no  rags  were  sold  to  Louis 
Levy  the  week  after  January  15,  nor  the 
week  after  that,  nor  the  week  after  that. 

On  February  11  an  inspector  from  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
walked  through  the  Triangle  factory. 
Nearly  nine  hundred  dozen  muslin  and 
lingerie  w  aists  were  then  being  made  per 
week.  The  rags  therefrom — lint,  every 
shred  of  them — had  then  been  accumu- 
lating for  about  a  month. 

That  inspector  must  have  seen  them.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  not  to  !  Through 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
be  represented  all  the  insurance  com- 
panies involved.  In  the  Asch  Building, 
besides  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck,  and 
the  interest  of  Joseph  J.  Asch  himself. 
there1  were  seven  other  tenants  owning 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,101,000  which 
could  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  theory  that  inspector  was  there  to 
protect  both  insurer  and  insured.  There 
is  still  a  wide,  popular  belief  that  the  in- 
surance business  desires  only  to  prevent 
then,  was  the  very  best  of  chances  to 
The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers knew  that,  as  a  "repeater,"  the  Triangle  Waist 
Company  had  long  been  a  "rotten  risk" — grant,  if 
you  will,  by  no  fault  whatever  of  Messrs.  Harris  & 
Blanck  :  but  these  are  the  facts.  The  whole  shirt-waist 
industry  was  then  potentially  a  "rotten  risk."  Harris 
&  Blanck  had  been  lor  months  financially  a  "rotten 
risk."  Because  of  the  lack  of  all  fire  protection,  the 
Triangle  factory  was  physically  a  "rotten  risk."  And 
now.  by  those  ever-accumulating  rags,  this  initial  and 
inherent  rottenness  was  plainly  being,  hour  by  hour, 
increased.  That  inspector  must  have  seen  those  rags, 
and  he  did  nothing.  lint  it  was  not  within  his  province 
to  do  anything.  For  the  interests  of  his  companies 
were  guarded  in  the  insurance  rate.  The  moment  a 
match  head  or  a  cigarette  butt  dropped  unheeded  into 
one  of  those  great  rag  bins,  what  must  happen  could 
be  averted  by  no  human  power.  Yet  smoking,  too,  was 
all  a  matter  of  insurance  rates. 

During  the  first  week  in  March  those  linten  rags 
were  still  piling  up  about  the  146  now  so  soon  to  be 
burned  alive.    Luring  the  second  (Continued  on  fane  2%) 


fires.  Here, 
prevent  one. 


shirt-waist  business  altogether.  By  the  end  of  1910 
one  large  and  far-sighted  insurance  company,  with 
polh  ies  outstanding  in  1,749  such  factories,  had  can- 
celled 693  of  them.  Even  so,  the  1.056  which  it  still 
carried  gave  it,  in  1911,  twice  as  many  shirt-waist 
fires  as  it  had  the  year  before.  In  1910,  1,749  shirt- 
waist factories  gave  this  insurance  company  42  fires. 
In  1911,  1,056  shirt-waist  factories  gave  it  81  fires. 
According  to  that  high  authority,  "The  Insurance 
Monitor,"  such  shirt-waist  factory  fires  "were  fairly 
saturated  with  moral  hazard."  And  "moral  hazard" 
fires  always  give  particularly  large  losses.  There  were 
insurance  companies  which,  at  the  beginning  of  1911, 
canceled  every  shirt-waist  risk  they  had. 

Now  when  the  fires  in  an  entire  industry  begin 
thus  suddenly  to  increase,  it  can  help  but  little  for 
a  few  insurance  companies  to  cancel  outright;  the 
brokers  simply  distribute  most  of  their  risks  among 
the  other  companies.  There  are  just  two  real  courses 
which  tire  insurance  as  a  whole  must  choose  between: 

First,  by  inspecting  and  appraising,  by  looking  inost 
carefully  into  the  business  condition  of  all  who  have 
had  fires  before,  and  weeding  out  every  "rotten  risk" 
at  once,  fire  insurance  can,  if  it  chooses,  prevent  most 
of  the  coming  fires.  Or,  second,  it  can  calculate  as 
carefully  as  possible  what  the  increase  of  fires  will 
be,  allow  them  to  come,  raise  insurance  rates  pro- 
portionately, and  by  keeping  the  rates  up  long  after 
the  crisis  is  past,  profit  by  those  fires. 

As  always,  American  insurance  took  the  second 
course.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  com- 
panies were  willing  to  let  the  fires  come.  To  the 
brokers,  through  their  silent  partnership  with  the 
public  adjusters,  every  fire  of  any  size  must  mean  a 
handsome  dividend;  therefore  they  also 
were  willing.  The  adjusters  were  still 
more  willing;  without  fires  they  could 
not  live.  When  in  1910  the  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  took  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  rates,  its  de- 
cision was  a  certainty.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1911  the  rates  were  raised  and 
the  fires  were  allowed  to  come  in  the 
shirt-waist  industry.  The  rate  commit- 
tee, during  that  very  month  in  which 
the  146  were  burned  to  death,  even  de- 
cided upon  the  price  at  which  employees 
should  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  factories 
like  the  Triangle. 

The  whole  increase  in  rates — an  in 
crease  of  about  35  per  cent — went  into 
effect  in  June,  some  three  months  later.. 
This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  payment  for  those  deaths  by  fire 
in  March.  1911.  had  been  arranged  for 
in  advance. 

And  this  is  the  second  part  of  the 
story  which  has  never  been  told  before. 

The  Part  Which  the  Insurance  of 
Repeaters  Played  in  the  Burn- 
ing to  Death  of  the  146 

THIS  was  not  the  first  fire  which 
had  descended  on  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck.  They 
weie  what  is  known  to  insurance  as  "re- 
peaters." A  "repeater"  may.  with  perfect 
honesty,  have  a  fire  a  month.  To  none  of 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck's  previous  fires, 
whether  originating  within  or  outside 
their  own  premises,  do  I  herewith  attach  intention. 
According  to  the  New  York  Fire  Marshal's  office,  and 
tic  various  "moral  hazard",  bureaus  w  hich  from  time 
to  time  investigated  them,  all  their  fire  losses  origi- 
nated in  some  cause  unknown. 

But  for  those  who  have  many  files,  there  is  one  al- 
most infallible  specific,  the  cutting  off  of  insurance. 
When  a  fire  means  ruin,  the  most  careless  and  negli- 
gent of  factory  owners  becomes  the  most  careful  in 
the  world.  Few  are  the  cases  where  his  fires  do  not 
come  to  an  end  at  once.  Practically  nowhere  outside 
ol  America  could  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  have 
obtained  insurance  after  their  third  fire.  After  this 
list  which  I  give  below  they  were  still  able  to  obtain 
insurance  policies  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000. 
Ayril  5,  1902.  5.18  a.  m..  ninth  floor.  Asch  Build- 
in!/.  Cause  unknown.  Insurance  1  ollected,  $19,142. 

"November  1.  1902.  6.00  a.  m..  ninth  floor.  Asch 
Building.  Cause  unknon-n.  Insurance  collected, 
$12,905. 

November  10.  190 1.  6.57  y.  m..  dwelling  of  Isaac 
Harris.  845  West  End  Avenue.  Cause,  carelessness 
With  matches.  Loss  small;  insurance  collected, 
but  amount  not  ascertainable. 

April  7,  1905,  11  y.  m..  factory  of  Triangle  Waist 
Company,  49  West  Third  Street.  Cause  of  fire  un- 
known ;  did  not  originate  in  loft  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Harris  d-  Blanck.  Insurance  collected,  but 
amount  not  ascertainable. 

December  28,  1900.  7.30  y.  m..  factory  of  Dia- 
mond Waist  Company,  Messrs.  Harris  d  Blanck 
proprietors,  119  Mercer  Street.  Fire  did  not  origi- 
nate on  premises.  Insurance  collected,  but  amount 
not  ascertainable. 


1  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  have  had,  in  addition,  three 
burglary  losses  on  which  they  have  collected  insurance.  Tue 
first  occurred  in  the  dwelling  of  Isaac  Harris,  in  October, 
1903.  The  second  took  place  in  the  dwelling  of  Max  Blanck, 
in  July,  1911,  four  months  after  the  last  fire.  The  third, 
also  in  the  residence  of  Max  Blanck.  took  place  six  months 
later,  in  February,  1912.  On  the  day  of  the  third  burglary 
the  bonding  company  issuing  Mr.  Blanck  this  insurance  lia-l 
cancelled  it.  But  the  burglary  took  place  before  the  can- 
cellation, legally,  had  time  to  go  into  effect.  Th  ■  amounts 
of  insurance  collected,  in  the  case  of  these  three  bu.  ;laries, 
are  not  obtainable. 

=  The  loss  to  the  fellow  tenants  of  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck 
iu  the  Triangle  fire  was  about  $340,000.    The  amount  of  loss 


to  their  fellow  tenants  in  their  previous  fires  is  not  obtain- 
able, but  would  bring  the  total  to  J4i  0.01 0  ai  the  minimum. 
If  to  this  there  be  added  what  they  themselves  have  collected 
in  insurance  claims  the  total  becomes  approximately  5650,00'. 
To  make  good  these  Harris  &  Blanck  losses,  and  to  reim- 
burse them  for  their  own,  the  insurance  companies  have  to 
date,  at  schedule  rates,  collected  from  New  Yorkers  about 
$1.-00,000  in  insurance  premiums.  Almost  even  second 
holder  of  a  New  York  fire  insurance  policy  can  feel  that  he 
has  been  allowed  to  contribute.  Or  since,  according  to  in- 
surance, the  losses  are  really  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  half  of  the  policy  holders 
in  America  have  been  allowed  to  do  their  part  toward  the 
support  and  comfort  of  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck. 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  kernel  of  all  that  is  going  on 
in  Washington  at  this  moment 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  country 
by  telling  the  story  of  a  single  episode: 

The  Underwood  bill  puts  a  duty  of 
thirty-five  cents  a  box  on  oranges.  When 
this  figure  was  made  known,  the  following 
frantic  telegram  was  sent  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  calls  itself  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  to  one  of  the  two  Florida  Sena- 
tors, Nathan  P.  Bryan,  at  Washington  : 

Remember  that  the  welfare  of  100.000  Florid- 
ians and  the  safety  of  .$100,000,000  capital  in 
Florida  is  seriously  jeopardized  by  any  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  on  oranges ;  and,  believing  that  it 
is  your  pleasure  as  well  as  your  duty  to  safe- 
guard such  vital  interests  in  your  State,  we  beg 
to  notify  you  that  a  tariff  of  one  cent  a  pound 
on  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  not  protective,  but 
is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  citrus  interests 
of  Florida. 

Thus  far  the  telegram  is  not  so  bad,  al- 
though impudent  enough  ;  but  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  went  on  to  make  the  in- 
vitation to  dishonor  explicit  and  horta- 
tory. Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
some  of  the  phrases  in  this  telegram  add 
much  to  the  joy  of  nations  : 

Louisiana  has  notified  us  that  their  Senators 
will  help  us  on  citrus  tariff  if  you  will  help 
their  Senators  on  sugar.  Will  you  consult  with 
hath  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Senators  in  this 
matter,  and  sec  if  such  an  alliance  can  be  safely 
arranged f  .  .  . 

These  Florida  people  are  asking  their 
Democratic  Senator  to  do  exactly  tvhat 
Senator  Aid  rich  used  to  do.  And  it 
ought  not  to  take  a  long  Democratic  mem- 
ory to  recall  the  fate  that  Aldrich's  acts 
brought  upon  the  Republican  party.  (By 
the  way,  observe  one  word  in  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange's  telegram,  "safely." 
Does  this  mean  secretly?)  The  appeal 
of  "100,000  Floridians"  ends  with  this 
exhortation : 

Our  only  salvation  is  in  the  Senate,  as  you 
know,  and  the  Florida  citrus  and  sugar  growers 
look  to  you  for  salvation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
Democrat  in  Washington — Congressmen 
and  Senators — has  received  from  some 
of  his  constituents  communications  which 
differ  only  in  form  and  subject  from  this 
Macedonian  cry  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange. 

What  Prevented  It 

NOW  for  weeks  it  was  a  question 
.  whether  this  attempt  of  special  in- 
terests to  combine  would  succeed,  or 
whether  it  would  not.  Sometimes  the 
atmosphere  of  Washington  appeared  one 
way — sometimes  the  other.  Probably  the 
biggest  factor  in  the  result  was  the  char- 
acter of  President  Wilson,  not  that  he  did 
any  definite  thing  about  it,  but  his  steady 
stand  on  high  moral  ground  encouraged 
others  to  resist  it,  and  made  for  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  about  Washington.  Also, 
the  balance  was  swung  in  favor  of  honesty 
by  examples  of  individual  courage  on  the 
part  of  Senators  and  Members. 

What  Senator  Bryan  Did 

/CONSIDER  Senator  Bryan's  answer 
to  this  very  demand  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange.    Senator  Bryan  might 
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The  Whole  Show 

From  the  "Inquirer"  (Philadelphia) 

have  made  a  secret  call  on  the  Louisiana 
Senators  in  exactly  the  way  the  tariff  was 
made  in  Republican  days ;  he  might  then 
have  gone  to  the  Democratic  Senators 
from  the  wool-growing  and  wool-manufac- 
turing States,  and  engineered  a  combina- 
tion either  to  intimidate  Wilson  into  con- 
cessions or  to  defeat  the  bill.  (  It  would 
have  taken  only  six  Democratic  Senators.) 
What  Senator  Bryan  actually  did  was  to 
write  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  a  very 
frank  letter,  the  point  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  paragraphs.  It  is  really 
an  admirable  little  sermon  on  protection 
and  honesty ; 

Florida  is  Democratic  and  has  indorsed,  among 
other  things,  the.  position  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  upon  the  tariff  question.  A  very 
simple  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  person 
believes  in  a  principle  is  whether  he  will  shrink 
from  having  it  applied  to  himsvlf.  We  ought 
not  to  he  willing  to  apply  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment to  other  industries  or  sections  and  then 
refuse  to  he  bound  by  it  ourselves.  If  we  do  this 
on  the  tariff  wherein  do  we  differ  from  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  most  vital  of  all  the  questions 
which  control  men  in  their  party  allegiance? 

One  of  the  vices  of  the  system  of  protective 
tariff  has  been  that  one  industry  will  support 
another  in  return  for  protection  for  itself.  Len- 
der such  a  system  those  industries  which  do  not 
make  trades  of  this  character  are  left  unpro- 
tected, while  those  which  do  make  the  trades 
succeed  in  securing  protection.  That  this  state- 
ment is  true  is  illustrated  by  your  telegram, 
in  which  you  state  that  Louisiana  (meaning 
thereby.  I  assume,  some  organization  of  business 
men  who  undertake  to  speak  for  that  State)  has 
notified  you  that  the  Senators  from  that  State 
will  help  Florida  on  the  citrus  schedule  of  the 
tariff  if  the  Florida  Senators  will  help  Louisiana 
on  sugar.  Then  you  request  me  to  consult  with 
the  Senators  from  both  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi to  find  out  if  such  an  alliance  can  be  made. 
I  cannot  do  this.  .  .  .  But.  suppose  the  alliance 
you  speak  of  could  be  made.  If  it  were  my  duty 
to  do  this,  would  it  not  equally  be  my  duty  to 
make  similar  alliances  with  any  other  Senators 
and  agree  to  support  protective  tariff  schedules 


Questions  about  the  Tariff 

Collier's  maintains  an  office  at 
Washington  which  will  be  glad  to 
answer  Questions  about  the  tariff. 
The  service  is  entirely  without 
charge.  Address 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


in  which  their  States  would  be  interested,  in  re- 
turn for  their  support  for  such  a  tariff  on  citrus 
fruits  as  you  desire?  Does  not  such  a  plan  as 
outlined  inevitably  lead  to  a  tariff  made  up  of 
trades?  And  can  anybody  expect  justice  or  fail- 
treatment  to  the  whole  country  under  such  a 
plan?  .  .  . 

Senator  Bryan's  letter  closes  with  a 
really  eloquent  expression  of  political  in- 
tegrity. Every  politician  who,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  says,  "looks  to  the  future"; 
every  young  man  ambitious  to  identify 
himself  with  the  sort  of  politics  that  is 
going  to  be  successful  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  might  well  commit  this 
to  memory : 

I  have  written  you  thus  at  length  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  and  because  I  feel 
as  much  interested,  I  hope,  in  the  success  of  the 
people  of  Florida  engaged  in  that  industry  as 
any  other  citizen  of  the  State.  /  had  this  ques- 
tion to  meet  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  can  only  say  to  you  now  what  I  said 
to  the  growers  themselves  then— that  I  will  not 
vote  for  a  protective  tariff  on  anything,  wherever 
grown,  manufactured,  or  produced.  If  I  believe 
I  should  do  that  I  would  not  be  a  Democrat  hut 
a  Republican  instead.     Yours  very  truly, 

N.  P.  Bryan. 

It  is  the  aggregate  of  just  such  indi- 
vidual acts  of  courage  and  honesty  as  this 
that  makes  up  the  morality  of  a  political 
party — and  the  length  of  its  tenure  on  the 
public  faith. 

Two  Florida  Newspapers 

IT  MAKES  a  good  deal  of  difference 
to  Senator  Bryan's  future,  of  course, 
whether  the  newspapers  of  his  State  in- 
dorse his  integrity  or  condemn  him  for 
.standing  by  "100,000  Floridians"— and 
especially  for  standing  by  "fl 00,000,000 
of  capital."  Well,  there  are  two  news- 
papers in  Miami.  One,  the  "Metropolis," 
said  this : 

It  was  written  like  a  man  should  write  a  letter 
and  expressed  sentiments  that  every  real  Demo- 
crat must  have.  "I  will  not  vote  for  a  protective 
tariff,  on  anything,"  lie  says — nor  will  he.  A 
statement  of  this  nature  was,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary from  Senator  Bryan.  His  friends  in  Flor- 
ida knew  when  he  was  elected  that  he  would  go 
to  Washington  as  a  Democrat  and  would  remain 
a  Democrat,  true  to  his  party  pledges.  We  even 
wonder  at  the  temerity  of  any  body  of  men  who 
would  offer  a  suggestion  that  he  trade  his  vote 
to  the  advocates  of  a  protective  tariff  in  another 
State  for  protection  of  Florida's  citrus  industries. 

The  other  paper  is  the  Miami  "Herald." 
It  said  this : 

Senator  Bryan  will  probably  find  that  while  he 
may  be  theoretically  correct,  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  his  idea  in  Florida  will  be  to  divide 
the  party  in  this  State  and  retire  him  to  pri- 
vate life. 

To  put  in  words  the  relative  qualities  of 
these  two  papers  won  hi  deprive  our  read- 
ers of  the  opportunity  for  an  agreeable  bit 
of  intellectual  exercise  for  themselves. 

The  Point 

THE  difficulty  is  the  special  inter- 
ests are  usually  organized,  and 
the  people  are  not.  If  is  easy  for  a  few 
beneficiaries  of  a  special  privilege  to  get 
together  and  call  themselves  "100,000 
Floridians" ;  but  there  is  no  easy  way 
for  100,000  real  Floridians  to  make  them- 
selves heard. 
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,4  Spectacular  Triumph  for  Suffrage 


So  IMI'lilCSSIVE  was  the  annual  May 
parade  of  woman  suffrage  in  New  York 
City  tliiit  the  cause  is  enjoying  the  satis- 
faction  ui*  being  able  in  cull  its  opponents 
to  take  the  stand  as  witnesses.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  antisuffrage  newspapers. 
Now  York  "Tiinos.''  reports:  "It  was 
greatest  spectacular  triumph  ever  won 
women  in  tjiis  country  in  their  pursuit 
the  ballot."  And  comptometer  experts 
employed  by  tlie  National  Association  Op- 
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posed  lo  Woman  Suffrage  testify  thai  there 
were  9,613  persons  in  the  parade,  and  that 
it  was  two  hours  in  passing  the  reviewing 
stand.  In  organization  and  marshaling 
all  managed  entirely  by  women  the  parade 
was  perfect,  and  was  equally  remarkable 
for  its  color  and  marebigig.  An  impression 
of  how  excellent  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline was  is  conveyed  by  this  snapshot, 
taken  from  the  reviewing  stand.  Nearly  500,- 
CMiO  spectators  enthusiastically  applauded. 


Ottumwa's  Switchman  Mayor 


AX  AGITATION  t<>  reopen  the  saloons  in  Ottumwa, 
•  Iowa,  became  an  issue  at  the  city's  recent  elec- 
tions, and.  with  the  support  of  the  "wets."  Patrick  H. 
Leeny,  a  switchman,  was  chosen  Mayor.  The  new 
executive  declares  himself  for  woman  suffrage.  As 
his  first  official  act  he  removed  four  men  from  the 
Library  Hoard  .-uid  appointed  women  in  their  places. 
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Mrs.  G.  W. 

Searle, 
\teeple  jack 


Miss  Miller,  aviatrice 


Miss  A  nnie  S.  Peck,  mountain 
climber,  on  a  peak  fit  Peru 
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Completing  Woman's 
Invasion 


A  LREADY.  it  is  possible  to  count  on  one's  lingers  the  number 
/%  of  occupations  that  American  women  have  left  to  the  ex- 
I  \^  elusive  use  of  men.  for  there  are  only  nine.  Even  these 
nine  soon  may  he  invaded,  tor  women  Uneaten  them  by 
successes  in  kindred  callings.  Though  barred  from  the  navy, 
women  have  become  pilots  and  sailors;  though  not  sought  as 
soldiers,  they  are  serving  in  uniform  as  police  women;  though 
there  are  no  professional  Are  women,  there  are  companies  of 
feminine  volunteer  fire  fighters.  The  census  takers  discover  no 
feminine  telegraph  or  telephone  linemen,  hut  two  women  are  earn- 
ing their  living  as  steeple  jacks.  Bridge  construction  is  marked 
"exclusively  masculine."  but  women  are  competing  with  boiler 
makers,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters.  The  "weaker 
sex"  is  engaged  not  only  in  occupations  that  require  strength,  but 
also  in  callings  that  demand  a  maximum  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance. Though  women  are  not  numbered  among  the  steel  workers 
on  skyscrapers,  they  are  climbing  mountains  and  driving  aero- 
planes. They  are  breaking  fractious  horses,  working  at  the  sea- 
shore as  life  guards,  training  wild  animals,  and  making  their 
living  as  hunters  and  trappers.    Census  records  are  the  evidence. 

THE  courageous  women  about  whom  most  is  heard  are  the 
aviatrices.  Miss  Harriet  Quimby.  the  first  woman  to  en- 
gage in  aviation  in  this  country,  was  killed  last  summer,  hut 
her  death  did  not  for  a  minute  deter  those  then  working  for 
pilot's  licenses.  To-day  there  is  an  astonishing  number  of  young 
women  in  the  aviation  schools.  Grief  stricken  hut  undaunted  by 
the  death  of  her  brother.  Miss  Mathilde  Moisant  began  to  fly  only 
after  Moisant  had  given  his  life  to  the  conquest  of  tlx'  air.  She 
is  now  in  Central  America,  giving  exhibitions  of  aerial  art.  Miss 
Kernetta  Adams  Miller  of  Canton.  Ohio,  is  an  exhibition  fixer  more 
popular  than  many  of  the  famous  birdmen.  Miss  Ruth  Bancroft 
Law  recently  was  awarded  an  international  license  after  a  demon- 
stration of  her  skill  at  Oakland  Heights.  X.  Y.  Miss  Blanche 
Stuart   Scott  has  gone  so  far  as  to  master  the  hydraeroplane. 

AS  A  MOUNTAIN  climber,  Miss  Annie  Smith  Peck  would  have 
distinguished  herself  had  she  never  been  known  in  the  world 
of  letters  or  education.  Among  other  achievements  she  has 
scaled  the  Matterhorn,  Popocatapetl,  and  Mount  Sorata  in  Bolivia. 
The1  summit   of  tile  latter  peak   is  20,500  feet   above  sea  level. 

THERE  are  at  least  two  women  in  the  United  States  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  as  steeple  jacks.  One  of  these  is 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Searle  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  has  been  painting  smoke- 
stacks, flagpoles,  and  church  steeples  since  she  was  a  girl  in 
her  teens.  Mrs.  Soarle's  husband  is  an  invalid,  and.  although 
he  is  able  to  work  along  with  her.  she  is  making  herself  proficient 
in  the  trade  against  the  day  w  hen  she  will  follow  it  alone.  Miss 
Mnyme  Pixley  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind..  had  not  intended  taking  up 
the  work,  but  when  her  father  was  stricken  ill.  leaving  a  large 
contract  unfinished,  she  donned  his  paint-bespattered  overalls  and 
juniper,  nimbly  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  took  his  brush  in  hand. 

ONLY  recently,  when  automobile  delivery  wagons  were  adopted 
by  practically  all  of  her  largest  customers.  Mrs.  Alice  Griffin 
of  West  127th  Street.  New  York  City,  closed  her  blacksmith 
shop  and  turned  her  attention  to  storekeeping.  She  had  worked 
at  tlie  forge  and  managed  a  prosperous  business  for  many  years. 

THE  only  woman  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
as  pilot  in  New  York  Harbor  is  Mrs.  Gustave  Cubit/..  She 
is  known  as  ■Captain  Maud."  but  just  why  is  not  explained, 
for  Maud  is  not  her  name.  When  she  took  up  seamanship  she  was 
Miss  Amelia  Jensen.  She  followed  the  trade  of  her  father,  who 
had  always  been  a  navigator.  When  he  became  ill  there  was  no 
other  breadwinner  in  the  family.  Another  woman  pilot  is  Captain 
Klein  of  the  Island  Queen;  which  sails  the  <  >bio  River.  Captain 
Georgie  Orne  is  at  the  wheel  of  the  antiquated  schooner  Hiram, 
w  hich  plies  between  Bangor,  Me.,  and  Boston.  She  is  as  intrepid 
as  any  man  who  ever  captained  a  ship.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
Captain  Orne  weathered  a  storm  that  lasted  for  four  days  and 
nights.    She  had  herself  lashed  with  ropes  to  the  Hiram's  deck. 

TV/T  RS.  ALICE.  STEBBINS  WELLS  of  Los  Angeles,  appointed 
-L»J-  in  1910,  was  the  first  uniformed  policewoman  in  the  United 
States.  Since  then  several  cities  have  emulated  Los  Angeles. 
New  York  city  has  in  its  Police  Department  Mrs.  Isabella  Goodwin, 
a  detective  of  no  menu  ability.  New  Orleans  had  in  Miss  Dorothy 
Koch  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  United  States  Deputy  Marshal, 
and  Miss  Edith  King  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  a 
detective  to  run  down  deserters  from  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Elizabeth  K.  La  Hixks. 
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The  first  uniformed  po- 
licewoman, Mrs.  Alice 
Stebbins  Wells  of  Los  An- 
geles, as  she  appears  on 
duty.  She  received  her  ap- 
pointment three  years  ago 
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A  pioneer  in  perilous  work 
for  women    the  animal  trainer 
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Editorial  Comment 


Serving  Two  Masters 

IN  ALL  THE  REC EXT  DISCUSSION  of  big  business,  the  phrase 
"interlocking-  directorates"  lias  figured  largely,  and  there  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  a  bill,  fathered  by  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
to  make  this  institution  illegal.  The  precise  moral  quality  involved 
in  the  position  of  interlocking  director  was  brought  out  in  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  investigation  in  the  cold  clearness  which  is  only 
possible  in  the  question  and  answer  form  of  homiletics.  One  man, 
Mr.  Henry  K.  McHarg,  is  a  director  in  the  New  Haven  Railroad;  he 
is  also  a  director  and  president  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal,  and  Coke 
Company,  The  coal  company  sells  coal  to  the  railroad  company — large 
quantities  of  coal.  The  purchasing  agent  of  the  railroad — the  man 
who  naturally  would  know  all  about  it — was  on  the  witness  stand: 

Q. — Was  Mr.  McHabg  interested  in  getting  the  price  for  his  coal  as  president 
of  the  coal  company? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  not  in  getting  as  low  a  price  as  possible  in  his  capacity  as  a  New 
Haven  director? 
A. — No. 

There  you  have  the  moral  position  of  every  one  of  those  captains  of 
industry  and  finance  who  serve  as  interlocking  directors  of  railroads 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  banks,  coal  companies,  steel 
companies,  and  car-equipment  companies  which  sell  coal  or  cars  or 
rails  or  money  to  the  railroads:  Do  they  keep  faith  with  the  railroad 
stockholders  by  getting  the  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price?  Or 
do  they  fulfill  their  trust  to  the  coal  company  stockholders  by  getting 
the  highest  possible  price?  If  Mr.  McHarg's  cook  should  be  found  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  butcher  shop  which  furnishes  the  McHarg  family 
with  its  daily  sustenance,  we  can  imagine  the  odor  of  moral  sanctity 
with  which  her  tenure  in  the  McHarg  kitchen  would  be  terminated. 
Is  this  not  exactly  that  particular  variety  of  the  talent  for  acquisition 
for  which  the  word  "graft"  was  added  to  the  language?  And  by  what 
curious  whim  of  the  divine  distribution  of  vocational  aptitudes  did 
it  turn  out  that  the  son  of  the  New  Haven's  president,  Mr.  Mellen, 
is  not  a  musician,  nor  an  editor,  nor  a  coffee  merchant,  but  is  the 
Eastern  sales  agent  for  the  Keystone  Coal  Company,  which  supplies 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad? 

The  Gettysburg  Reunion 

ON  JULY  1,  1913,  there  will  begin  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
pageants  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  On  the  battle  field 
of  Gettysburg  will  meet  what  remains,  after  fifty  years,  of  the  armies 
which  fought  in  that  great  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  Only  in  history 
and  in  the  memories  of  the  aging  does  the  bitterness  of  that  sad  conflict 
yet  remain.  The  prosperous  and  growing  South  joins  with  the  North 
and  West  in  one  national  unity.  The  old  soldiers  will  march  toward 
one  another,  blue  against  gray,  until  they  meet,  when  they  will  clasp 
hands  in  token  of  friendship.  The  best  good  wishes  of  another  genera- 
tion go  with  the  venerable  men  in  their  reunion.  Every  State  ought 
to  see  to  it  that  everything  is  done  to  make  this  ceremony  as  vivid 
and  as  picturesque  as  possible.  May  the  two  flags  mingle  their  colors 
on  the  fields  that  so  short  a  time  ago  were  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  the  brothers  and  comrades  of  these  white-haired  men ! 

Jury  Baiting 

JURY  SERVICE,  at  best,  is  a  distasteful,  if  essential,  civic  duty. 
Hence  it  behooves  the  officers  of  justice  to  see  that  it  is  made  as 
little  irksome  as  possible.  An  official  whose  practice  does  not  comport 
with  this  view  is  Federal  Judge  George  W.  Ray  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  recently  cited  before  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  on  charges  preferred  by  the  Cayuga  County 
Bar  Association,  specifying,  among  other  things,  browbeating  and 
abuse  of  juries.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Judge  Ray  is  himself, 
both  by  public  record  and  in  other  respects,  unfit  to  hold  judicial 
office.  The  present  charges,  however,  do  not  go  into  this  phase,  but 
cite  instances  in  which  the  accused  has  been  guilty  of  jury  baiting. 
In  a  trial  in  Auburn  there  was  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  a  major- 
ity voting  for1  acquittal.  Although  the  men  constituting  this  majority 
were  reputable  citizens  of  good  character,  Ray,  from  the  bench,  de- 
nounced them  as  heing  unfit  for  jury  duty  and  ordered  their  names 
stricken  from  the  list.    This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  second 


defendant  was  about  to  be  tried  on  the  same  evidence.  The  sec- 
ond jury  convicted.  "What  else  could  we  do?  You  know  what 
that  other  jury  got,"  said  one  of  the  jurors.  In  another  case  Judge 
Ray  bitterly  attacked  an  individual  juror  for  a  perfectly  innocent 
and  open  remark,  saying  to  him:  "You  ought  not  to  show  your 
face  in  a  court  of  justice  again."  And  again  he  villified  a  jury  which 
had  failed  to  agree,  declaring  a  part  of  them  "unfit  to  be  citizens  of 
a  decent  country."  One  wonders  what  the  result  would  be  should 
some  juror  courageously  rise  in  his  place  and  say  to  the  blackguard- 
ing Judge:  "I  am  a  sworn  officer  of  this  court,  doing  my  duty  as  I 
see  it,  and  in  threatening  and  abusing  me  you  are  yourself  grossly 
violating  the  proprieties."  Doubtless  a  fine  for  contempt  of  court. 
Doubtless  also  prompt  remission  of  the  fine,  for  this  species  of  judge 
would  hardly  dare  face  such  an  issue  were  it  contested.  Indeed  Ray 
has  "roared'  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove"  since  the  action  of  the 
Cayuga  Bar.  Not  every  bar  association  has  the  temerity  to  take  such 
action  as  this,  risking  the  displeasure  of  a  powerful  judge,  in  defense 
of  the  helpless  twelve  in  the  box.  Yet  it  is  a  most  sorely  needed  re- 
form. "Taking  one  consideration  with  another,"  as  Gilbert  might  have 
sung,  "a  juror's  life  is  not  a  happy  one."  Under  a  judicial  bully  of 
Judge  Ray's  type,  it  is  superfluously  arduous. 

Men  Jurors  and  Pretty  Girls 

A READER  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  signs  herself  "Ladybird  of 
Freedom  Soaring"  was  much  interested  in  our  recent  paragraph 
called  "Women  Jurors  and  Handsome  Men."  She  sends  us  clippings 
from  her  home  paper  concerning  the  trial  of  a  young  maid  servant 
accused  of  setting  her  employer's  house  on  fire.  This  conversation 
occurred  before  the  trial : 

"Grace  will  never  be  convicted,"  say  the  court  officers.    "She  is  too  pretty." 

"There  isn't  any  doubt  but  what  she  did  it,"  says  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Wabbasse,  "but  it  has  become  an  axiom  that  you  can't  obtain  a  conviction 
against  an  exceptionally  pretty  girl.  She  probably  is  a  little  defective  men- 
tally, and  an  examination  probably  would  show  that  her  mental  growth  has 
been  retarded  several  years." 

The  result  was  given  in  a  later  paper  as  follows: 

Grace  Trimble,  the  pretty  sixteen-year-old  alleged  "fire  bug,"  was  not  convicted. 
The  jury  disagreed.  The  seasoned  court  attendants,  all  shrewd  judges  of  male 
nature,  had  predicted  that  she  would  not  be  found  guilty,  being  too  pretty. 

Our  correspondent  says: 

I  will  not  imitate  the  loquacity  of  your  Jeremiah  from  Redwood  City.  In 
the  words  of  the  immortal  classic,  "nuff  sed,"  and  further  comment  is  unneces- 
sary, but  the  little  incident  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  clippings  struck  me  as , 
being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  "point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

We  should  like  to  join  our  friend  the  "Ladybird  of  Freedom  Soaring" 
in  asking  our  friend  from  Redwood  why  it  is  any  worse  for  a  jury  of 
women  to  acquit  a  handsome  boy  of  horse  stealing,  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  than  for  a  jury  of  men  to  acquit  a  pretty  girl  of  arson,  of  which 
she  is  guilty.  Probably  mixed  juries  will  be  fairest  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  agree.  We  recall  that  it  was  three  women  and, nine  men 
who  acquitted  the  boy.  If  it  had  been  three  men  and  nine  women, 
would  they  have  acquitted  the  girl?  Probably  none  of  these  burning 
problems  concerning  women  jurors  can  be  decided  except  by  experi- 
ment. But  we  should  like  to  hear  more  from  our  readers  on  the  subject. 

Feeble-Minded  Culprits 

THERE  IS  ANOTHER  PROBLEM  brought  out  by  the  above  con- 
troversy beside  which  the  gender  of  juries  is  vastly  unimportant. 
The  girl  in  the  second  case  was,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  "prob- 
ably mentally  below  par."    As  she  was  sixteen  in  actual  years,  she 
was  probably  not  more  than  twelve,  possibly  ten,  in  mental  develop- 
ment.   This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  her  own  confession,  that  she  set 
the  house  on  fire  "to  get  some  excitement."    What  a  ridiculous  farce 
it  is  to  see  twelve  full-grown  men  sitting  up  and  solemnly  deciding  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  feeble-minded  child?  Whether  or  not  there 
are  juvenile  courts,  as,  of  course,  there  should  be  in  every  self-respect- 
ing community,  there  is  no  excuse  for  our  stupid  way  of  treating  the 
mentally  defective  and  the  deliberately  criminal  to  the  same  1 
"l'ustice."    The  tests  for  feeble  mindedness  are  comparatively 
If  a  competent  psychologist  were  connected  with  the  court,  the 
could  be  applied  before  the  elaborate  machinery  of  a  jury  tria 
in  motion.    If  the  person  is  normal  he  can  be  tried  in  the  usual  w 
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If  lie  is  feeble-minded  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  has  com- 
mitted a  given  crime  is  unimportant.  He  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  some  institution  where  he  can  be  trained  by  special  care  to  be 
in  some  degree  self-supporting  and  not  fall  back  on  the  community 
;is  a  criminal  or  a  prostitute. 

The  American  Infection 

TO  THE  GREEK  all  the  world  beside  was  barbarian  ;  to  the  .lew- 
all  men  else  were  Gentile;  to  the  Roman  l lie  rest  of  humankind 
was  beneath  contempt.  It  is  precisely  such  provincialism,  only  up 
to  date,  when  the  American  citizen,  his  newspaper  before  him  and 
his  breakfast  cup  of  coffee  in  hand,  blesses  himself  that  he  is  not  as 
those  fatalistic  East  Indians,  who  sicken  and  die  so  unnecessarily  of 
cholera.  Consider,  nevertheless,  bow,  from  January,  1!)07,  to  October, 
1911,  and  including  the  appalling  epi- 
demic of  1910,  there  occurred  in  Russia 
283,684  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  while 
in  these  enlightened  United  Slates  dur- 
ing The  same  period  there  were  (by  con- 
servative estimate)  1,250,000  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  or  more  than  four  such 
patients  for  every  cholera  sufferer  in 
Russia.  Yet  these  two  ingestion  infec- 
tions are  about  equal  in  virulence  and 
precisely  identical  in  nature;  both  are 
contracted  only  by  taking  into  the 
month  food  or  drink  impregnated  with 
either  of  these  germs,  and  in  absolutely 
no  other  way.  Thus,  theoretically  at 
least,  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever 
is  one  of  the  simplest  things  imagi- 
nable. It  is  principally  a  matter  of 
keeping  filth  out  of  the  drinking  water. 
Dr.  A.  J.  McLaughlin  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
who  recently  presented  many  data  such 
as  these  before  a  meeting  of  life  insur- 
ance officials,  observed  on  that  occa- 
sion That  175,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
could  be  prevented  among  our  people 
by  a  campaign  of  education,  with  an 
animal  saving  of  about  16,000  lives. 
Every  typhoid  case  is  due  to  some- 
body's ignorance  or  carelessness  or 
meanness.  Typhoid  causes  us  an  an- 
nual monetary  loss  of  fl  00,000,000 ;  in 
fifty  of  our  largest  cities  its  mortal- 
ity rate  has  averaged  25  persons  per 
100,000  population  as  against  5.6  for 
thirty-three  leading  cities  in  northern 
Europe;  in  1909  there  were  more  cases 

of  typhoid  among  us  than  there  were  plague  cases  in  India,  though 
the  population  of  that  venerable  peninsula  is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  ours.  Twenty  typhoid  deaths  per  100,000  probably  represent 
200  cases  of  that  disease;  imagine  what  would  occur  should  200  cases 
of  Asiatic  cholera  suddenly  develop  in  any  one  of  our  American  cities! 
.Most  of  our  90,000,000  would  be  witless  from  fright;  there  would  be 
first-page  headlines  in  every  paper  in  the  country.  Yet  we  take  these 
200  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  their  tragic  toll  of  youth  with  no  more 
vivid  expression  of  emotion  than  a  fatalistic  shrug. 

An  Indictment 

WERE  OBJURGATION  our  editorial  habit,  we  should  forthwith 
rise  up  and  curse  the  high  hat.  With  peculiar  timeliness  just 
now,  since  it  is  celebrating  its  hundredth  anniversary.  That  it  should 
have  survived  to  celebrate  even  its  first  impugns  the  taste  of  human- 
kind as  being  lower  than  that  of  the  animals.  It  ought  never  to  have 
been  born.  Call  it  what  we  may,  "stovepipe,"  "beaver,''  or  "plug" 
(to  term  it  "silk"  is  an  unwarranted  aspersion  upon  a  hard-working 
and  worthy  worm),  it  has  all  the  sartorial  vices  and  none  of  the  vir- 
tues. It  is  as  uncomfortable  as  a  new  shoe  and  as  ugly  as  a  hairpin. 
It  makes  short  men  look  squat  and  tall  men  spindly.  It  has  an  un- 
governable temper,  ruffling  aT  The  slightest  touch,  however  friendly, 
and  permanently  refusing  to  be  soothed.    In  time  of  wind  it  is  a 
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born  aeronaut.  I!  (osis  $8.  And  with  each  recurrent  year,  at  the 
Ides  of  .March,  the  conscienceless  and  hydrophobiac  hatter  so  per- 
verts its  style,  by  some  occult  twist  of  brim  or  bulge  of  crown,  as 
to  render  one's  previous  investment  as  extinct  and  prehistoric  as  the 
dodo  or  the  chaperone.  That  so  sane  a  philosopher  as  the  genial  Dr. 
Holmes  could  thus  have  sung  it — 

Have  ;i  good  hat!    The  secret  of  your  looks 
Lies  with  the  heaver  in  Canadian  brooks. 
Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 
But  man  and  nature  shun  the  shocking  hat — 

remains  the  most  serious  blot  upon  his  fair  repute.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  by  the  unregenerate  that  this  is  the  first  example  of  Ameri- 
can advertising  poetry.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  antiquarians 
to  establish  the  genesis  of  the  capital  abomination.    There  is  even  talk 

of  erecting  a  memorial  to  the  unknown 
inventor  who,  for  a  hundred  years,  has 
made  the  human  head  resemble  a  mor- 
tuary column  in  black.  As  a  matter  of 
artistic  and  poetic  justice,  the  monu- 
ment to  him  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  newest  school  of  art.  He  was  the 
pioneer  Cubist. 

A  Chance  to  be  Consistent 

NOT  LONG  AGO  we  drew  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  Boston's  placard 
of  Prepayment  Car  on  her  pay-as-you- 
enter  trolleys.  Isn't  it  almost  indeli- 
cate to  put  a  text  like  Car  Full  beside 
the  pompous  culture  of  Prepayment? 
"Why  not  Car  Congested,  or  Car  Re- 
plete, or  Car  Full-fraugfii,  or  Car  Popu- 
lated, or  Car  Permeated,  or  even  Car 
Thronged?  A  city  which  spurns "pay-as- 
you-enler"  for  "prepayment"  ought  not 
to  stoop  to  such  a  low  word  as  "full."  We 
commend  this  matter  to  the  at  tent  ion 
of  the  Boston  Elevated,  the  controlling 
company.  With  its  affiliations  ranging 
from  State  St  reet  to  the  State  House,  the 
company  ought  to  be  too  broad-minded 
to  tolerate  such  an  inconsistency. 


Last  Over  the  Bars 


An  Opportunity 

HAT  OPPORTUNITIES  knock 
it  the  door  of  the  religiously 
inclined  young  man  who  seeks  a  life 
field  in  the  ministry  are  indicated  by 
the  following  "special  notice"  in  the 
"Western  Christian  Advocate": 

WANTED — A  single  young  man  for 
Fort  Wayne  Circuit,  North  Indiana  Conference.  Must  be  well  equipped 
and  furnish  good  references.  A  fine  opportunity  to  get  into  a  great  con- 
ference, and  advantage  of  living  in  the  second  city  in  population  in  the 
State.  Four  churches,  three  of  them  reached  by  trolley.  Salary,  $000; 
possibly  $700.    No  parsonage. 

This  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  fathers  these  days  are 
raising  their  eldest  sons  for  Wall  Street  rather  than  for  the  Church, 
and  that  many  choose  the  easier  course  between  staying  home  To  read 
the  Sunday  newspaper  and  listening  to  a  twelve-dollar-a-week  sermon. 

Peace 

AN  IS  WORTHY  of  a  fairer  life  and  destiny  Than  any  of  his 
leaders  have  yet  devised.  The  impulses  of  his  heart  are  better 
than  anything  that  finds  expression  in  the  angry,  overstrained  acts 
of  his  daily  struggle.  Some  deeper,  sweeter  Tone  Thau  The  whir  of 
machines  and  the  clamor  of  the  streets  will  dominate  the  time  to  come. 

A  Wish 

kO  WORK  under  constant  thwarting,  but  to  work  without  bitter- 
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ness;  to  live  each  day  with  kindliness  when  our  own  strength 
is  exhausted  and  there  is  little  sweetness  in  our  lot;  to  keep  hold  of 
sure  values  when  the  individual  effort  has  gone  awry;  to  know  that  we 
are  misplaced,  and  yet  that  the  eternal  order  is  undisturbed;  to  know 
that  justice  may  be  delayed  for  a  century  and  still  arrive  in  ample  time. 
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Showing  the  "Job  Holder"  to  the  Door 


More  than  300 
A  merican  cities 
and  towns  have 
"fired"  their  al" 
dermen  and 
mayors  and 
adopted  simpler 
and  more  busi- 
nesslike methods 
of  government 


Sumter,  S.  C,  hires  Malcom  McLean 
Worthington  as  its  ' '  City  Manager 


 r  r  


Curiously  like  the  course  of  a  storm  is  the  progress  of  commission  government,  from  its  beginning  in  Galveston, 
T exas,  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  spreading  east  and  west.  This  map,  corrected  to  April,  shows  in  heavy  black 
spots  27  commission-governed  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population  ;  31  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  (circle  and 
dot);  and  17ft  of  from  2,000  to  25,000.     More  than  300  cities  and  towns  are  now  governed  by  commissioners 
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EXT  t'  ;i  comic  opery,"  observes  Abe 
Martin,  "ther  hain't  anything  as  funny 
as  a  city  administration." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  city  administration  are 
departing.  Unbusinesslike,  irresponsible  govern- 
ment by  big,  unwieldy  councils  of  aldermen  is  rap- 
idly being  succeeded  by  saner  methods.  More  than 
three  hundred  American  cities  and  towns  now  are 
ruled  by  commissioners.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
that  commission  rule  does  not  add  at  least  one  new 
city  to  its  lists. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  these  lists  now  include 
a  number  of  the  larger  municipalities.  Jersey  City, 
which  recently  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  rule,  is 
the  fourth  city  having  a  population  of  more  than 
200,000  to  adopt  it.  The  largest  city  in  the  South, 
New  Orleans,  where  commission  government  al- 
ready is  in  operation,  now  heads  the  roll  with  a 
population  of  339,000.  Jersey  City  follows  with 
270,000.  St.  Paul,  where  the  method  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  next  year,  has  214,000,  and  Denver,  now 
preparing  to  apply  the  new  rule,  has  213,000.  Six 
cities  Oakland.  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Omaha, 
Lowell,  and  Spokane  have  populations  of  between 
1(10.00(1  and  200,000.  Sixteen  are  between  50,000 
and  KMt.oiiO:  thirty-one  between  25,000  and  50.000. 

Every  Week  Revises  the  Map 

AT  present  only  thirteen  States  are  unrepresented 
>■  in  the  list,  and  in  each  of  them  some  attempt 
has  been  made  by  al  least  one  city  to  procure  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  the  plan.  In  all  of  these 
States  (in  some  of  which  the  agitation  has  been 
very  strong),  the  repeated  efforts  to  procure  better 
rule  have  so  far  been  blocked  by  the  legislature* 
or  by  very  rigid  constitutional  provisions. 

For  that  reason,  a  map  showing  only  the  States 
in  which  commission  government  is  now  in  effect. 


does  not  truthfully  indicate  (he  interest  in  the 
movement.  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  stands 
white  upon  the  map.  but  in  Pennsylvania  a 
strong  };roup  of  third-class  cities  has  been  fight- 
ing for  four  years  to  have  a  bill  passed  that 
would  allow  them  to  adopt,  the  new  plan  of 
municipal  government.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  too.  determined  efforts  to  obtain  enabling 
legislation  have  Ionic  been  unsuccessful. 

A  City  with  a  "Manager  " 

TN  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  a  city  of  8,000 
-■•  population,  the  commissioners  have  gone  the 
farthest  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  of  control. 
They  have  followed  Germany's  example  and 
hired  a  "city  manager"  from  another  community. 
They  found  him  by  distinctly  American  methods 
—  they  advertised.  It  was  not  an  expensive 
method.  Their  advertisement  was  handled  as 
news,  and  was  sent  from  coast  to  coast.  Out  of 
150  applicants,  all  of  whom  were  experienced 
engineers,  the  commissioners  selected  Malcom 
McLean  Worthington,  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
one,  a  native  of  Maryland.  The  commissioners 
are  a  cabinet  ;  the  manager  their  executive.  He 
is  chosen  by  the  commissioners. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  test  this  latest  plan 
of  city  management.  The  interest  it  has 
aroused,  however,  indicates  that  the  idea  will 
be  widely  adopted  and  that  eventually  it  may 
replace  the  present  forms  of  commission  govern- 
ment. Recently  the  plan  was  approved  by  the 
charter  commission  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  will  be  passed 
by  the  people  at  an  elec- 
tion soon.  It  is  quite  likely, 
too.  that  sonje  of  the  other 
Ohio  cities  may  adopt  it  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  older 
forms  of  commission. 

A  few  of  the  larger  cities, 
while  still  holding  back  from 
the  commission  plan,  are  con- 
sidering a  method  that  is  akin 
lo  it.  This  method,  on  which 
the  charter  commission  of 
Cleveland  recently  has  been  at 
win  k,  is  known  as  the  Federal 
plan.  The  Federal  plan  re- 
tains the  mayor  anil  council, 
but  takes  from  the  ballot  the 
minor  administrative  offices, 
and  places  the  appointments 
to  these  offices  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor.  It  also  reduces  the 
council  from  a  large,  unwieldy 


"States,  as  well  as  cities,  should  be 
ruled  by  commission,  "says  the 
Governor  of  Kansas 


body  to  a  small  group.  The  underlying  principle 
of  commission  government,  which  is  simplicity 
of  popular  control  and  simplicity  of  administra- 
tive organization,  already  has  spread  to  coun- 
ties. It  has  been  adopted  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Cal.,  and  has  been  agitated  widely 
throughout  the  country.  The  principle,  further- 
more, has  rapidly  been  gaining  headway  in  the 
field  of  State  government. 

Eleven  governors  this  spring  urged  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  short  ballot  in  their  annual  mes- 
sages and  other  significant  utterances. 

The  plan  of  Governor  Hodges  of  Kansas  to 
consolidate  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  is 
directly  in  line  with  this  movement.  He  is  pro- 
posing that  we  take  measures  to  free  the  States 
as  well  as  the  cities  from  tangles  of  red  tape. 

Shortcomings  and  Virtues 

THE  purpose  of  commission  government  is 
manifest  and  simple,  and  may  be  stated 
briefly.  It  is  a  plan  to  take  from  the  hands  of 
the  politicians  the  business  of  running  a  city  by 
placing  the  city's  affairs  in  charge  of  a  mayor 
and  a  small  board  of  commissioners,  usually 
four,  elected  at  large.  The  list  of  virtues  that 
have  been  attributed  to  the  plan  would  more 
than  fill  this  page..  Reduced  to  the  simplest 
terms,  however,  the  claims  made  for  commis- 
sion government  may  be  stated  thus: 

I.  More  efficient  ami  direct  popular  control. 
(«)  Fewer  officials  lo  elect,  making  it  possible 
for  the  voter  to  focus  his  at- 
tention on  the  important 
policy  directing  officials — the 
principle  of  the  Short  Ballot 
idea,  [  in  Vonpartisanship  in 
elections.  Through  this  con- 
trol, the  elimination  of  the 
city  boss. 

II.  More  efficient  adminis- 
trative organization.  Bit  its 
plan  of  organization  the  minor 
officials  arc  brought  into 
proper  subordination  lo  the 
responsible  governing  body. 

A  report  by  Henry  P.ruere, 
of  New  York's  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Ilea  search,  relates 
that  in  a  survey  of  ten 
commission-governed  cities  of 
the  West  the  most  conspicu- 
ous shortcomings  discovered 
might  be  blamed  on  continued 
use  of  old  methods  by  a  num- 
ber of  untrained  officials. 
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Giant 
Housefly  on  a 
Bread  Crumb 


IGNAZ  MATAUSCH,  preparator,  spent  nearly  a 
year  of  painstaking  work  to  model  this  "Fly  on 
a  Crumb  of  Bread,"  that  was  placed  on  exhibition 
last  month  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  The  model  is  04.000  times  as 
large  as  a  housefly,  but  is  perfect  even  to  the  num- 
ber and  color  of  its  900  hairs  and  the  1,200  Ocelli 
of  its  compound  eyes.  It  is  attracting  much  popular 
attention  to  the  activities  of  the  housefly  as  a  car- 
rier of  germs,  particularly  of  the  serins  of  typhoh 


Kentucky's  Life  Guards 


r~J~,HE  efficiency  of  the  river  life-saving 


juards 

of  Louisville.  Ky.,  has  never  been  better 
appreciated  than  since  they  proved  in  the  re- 
cent Ohio  Valley  floods  that  they  could  manage 
their  skiff  (shown  in  the  picture  above)  in  cur- 
rents that  daunted  all  other  boatmen.  Since 
1883  the  crew  has  saved  the  lives  of  G.000 
persons  who  have  been  imperiled  in  the  Ohio's 
falls  at  Louisville  or  in  floods  or  ice  floes. 

Girls  Who  Study  Plumbing 
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OT  as  a  vocation  hut  because  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  knowledge  to  future  house- 
wives, plumbing  is  taught  to  a  class  of  girls 
in  the  Los  Angeles  high  school.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  the  class  at  labora- 
tory work  with  a  gas  heater.  The  girls  are 
taught  how  to  make  various  repairs,  w  hat  to 
do  in  emergencies,  and  how  to  read  meters. 


Monte  Carlo  Rides  in 
Bird-Boat  Taxicabs 

TH10  population  of  Monte  Carlo,  where 
watching  pointers  spin  around  a  dial 
is  the  favorite  amusement,  has  found  a  new 
variation  on  the  old  theme.  The  latest  dial 
to  watch  is  on  a  "taxihydroplane."  The 
photograph  at  the  left  shows  the  taxi  on  a 
trial  trip.  Timing  the  moment  to  take  this 
snapshot  was  as  delicate  a  problem  as  a 
photographer  ever  studied,  for  the  air  craft 
and  the  water  craft  were  not  racing.  They 
were  passing  in  opposite  directions,  the  hy- 
droaeroplane at  a  speed  of  from  .'{">  to  55 
miles  an  hour  and  the  boat  as  fast  as  the 
average  passenger  train.  The  bird-boat  pas- 
senger service  is  conducted  in  as  business- 
like a  manner  as  the  taxicab  department 
of  the  "Coinpagnie  G#nerale  Transaerienne." 
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'"[^HERE'S  a  note  in  this  story  that 
will  strike  a  chord  in  the  heart 
of  every  motherly  woman,  and  of  every 
man  who  loves  children.  But  the  pa- 
thos of  misunderstood  Geraldine  has 
a  relief  of  humor  in  the  characteri- 
zation of  that  powerful  real  estate 
dealer,  Geraldine 's  mother.  It  is  M rs. 
Davis's  first  story,  although  you  would 
not  guess  it  if  you  were  not  told. 

I SEE  by  the  Mercedes  "Herald"  that  the  Citizens' 
party  is  going  to  run  Mrs.  Helga  Abbott,  Geral- 
dine Abbott's  mother,  for  county  clerk  this  fall. 
That  will  certainly  give  the  members  of  St. 
Paul's  Guild  something  to  talk  about. 

The  county  has  never  had  a  woman  in  the  court- 
house, but  for  my  part  I  should  be  glad  to  have  her 
get  the  job. 

But  not  many  women  in  Mercedes  will  vote  for  her. 
And  I  wonder  how  Geraldine  will  take  it. 

THE  sultriest  city  in  southern  California  is,  with- 
out doubt,  Mercedes.  As  far  as  climate  .noes 
the  place  belongs  in  the  Mojave  Desert,  which 
indeed  shimmers,  waste  and  barren,  just  beyond  the 
low  foothills  to  the  east.  And  though  the  town  itself 
is  overgrown  with  palm  and  pepper  trees,  with  roses 
and  olives  and  pomegranates,  magnolias  and  grape- 
fruit,  the  air  is  thick  and  still  and  fearsbmely  hot. 
Mexicans  and  darkies  do  well,  but  it  is  a  hard  loca- 
tion on  a  white  man.  Yet  a  good  many  of  them  live 
there;  in  some  families  this  is  the  third  generation— 
the  Truxtun  Fishers,  for  example. 

Mrs.  Abbott  came  in  the  eighties.  She  weighed  only 
a  hundred  and  sixty  then  and  she  was  a  fine-looking 
young  woman,  showing  her  Norse  blood  plainly. 
Abbott  was  with  her  and  went  into  the  real  estate- 
business  in  a  small  way. 

She  is.  I  firmly  believe,  the  one  exception  to  the  rule 
that  white  women  live  a  sickly  and  uninspired  exist- 
ence in  Mercedes.  She  has  never  been  ill  a  day,  and 
no  one  dares  ask  her  what  she  weighs,  though  it  must 
be  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  She  scorns 
feminine  fripperies  and  wears  shirt  waists  that  are 
usually  slightly  divorced  from  her  ample  skirts.  She 
seldom  uses  a  sidewalk  unless  the  street  is  blocked, 
and  she  has  a  Mexican's  indifference  to  heat. 

Tou  have  read  how  Scandinavians  once  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Sicily.   I  understand  how  that,  happened 
since  I  have  known  Mrs.  Helga  Abbott.    They,  too,  I 
suppose,  sucked  up  vitality  and  largeness  and  abandon 
from  the  prodigal  life  about  them;  and,  I  suppose,  the 
same  inherited  chill  of  blood  warded  off  malaria  and 
all  the  half-guessed,  deadly  diseases  of  the  semitropics. 
And  probably  the  sickly  and  blue-blooded  Sicilians 
made  the  same  disagreeable  comments  on  their  con- 
querors that  Mercedes's  white  population  made  and 
still  makes  on  her.    For  she  now  owns  at  least  a  sixth 
of  the  land  in  and  around  town;  land  wrested  by  force 
and  northern  business  methods  from  the  indolent  and 
the  gentlemanly— such  as  the  Fishers.    She  has  never 
understood  the  art  of  conciliation:  she  has  never  made 
any  attempt  to  soothe  injured  feelings  about  little  mat- 
ters such  as  foreclosures.    Indeed,  she  has  been  known 
to  vaunt  like  the  hero  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  over 
some  especially  fortunate  deal. 

Abbott  dropped  out  many  years  ago.  His  de- 
parture was  as  unobtrusive  as  his  life  had  been;  but 
she  erected  a  tine  tombstone— an  angel  bearing  a 
broken  urn— over  his  grave  and  keeps  the  place  in 
notable  order  to  this  day. 

They  had  the  one  child.  Geraldine. 

GERALDINE  and  her  mother  had  a  great  wrangle 
in  the  Cat';'  San  Isidro.  and  did  not  care  in  the 
least  who  heard,  about  Geraldine's  going  away  to 
school.  She  was  a  leggy  girl  of  fifteen  at  that  time, 
with  a  mane  of  thick,  yellow  hair  considerably  tar- 
nished by  excessive  use  of  the  curling  iron.  Mrs. 
Abbott  has  never  made  any  pretense  of  being  domestic, 
and  she  and  the  girl  ate  around  at  all  sorts  of  places 
and  roomed  now  here  and  now  there. 

"Aw,  gee,  ma,"  came  Geraldine's  high-pitched  pro- 
test, "whadder  I  want  to  go  away  to  school  for?  I 
ain't  through  here  yet." 

"Because  you  are  running  the  streets  too  much. ' 
countered  her  mother  loudly,  "and  a  boarding  school 


is  the  place  where  you  get  class.  Some  day  you'll  be 
big  enough  to  have  real  beans  and  then  you  want  to 
act  right  and  look  right,  and  what's  the  matter  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  me,  I  want  to  know?" 

Geraldine  beckoned  the  waiter  and  ordered  more 
canned  lobster,  but  this  interruption  did  not  check 
Mrs.  Abbott,  who  now  launched  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  her  income  and  its  sources. 
"Hand  me  them  olives,"  she  finally  concluded. 

All  this  is  vulgar  and  meaningless  enough.  But  I 
know  now  that  it  was  not  simply  rudeness  and  lack  of 
filial  feeling  that  caused  Geraldine,  at  this  juncture,  to 
push  back  her  chair  and  shout: 

"Hand  you  nothing.  You  make  me  sick.  Whadder 
I  got  to  do  as  you  say  for'.'" 


don't  she?  Well,  say,  look  here,  you  see  they  don't 
know  me  down  there  and  I  gotta  have  some  recom- 
mendations. Now,  of  course,  any  bank  in.  the  coun- 
try'll  give  them  to  me  all  right,  but  it  seems  that  ain't 
what  they  want.  They  are  these  blue-blooded  kind, 
and  they  gotta  have  some  letters  from  folks  that's  in 
the  swim  up  here.  Now,  Mr.  Fisher,  I  wonder  if  you 
don't  see  your  way  to  help  me  out?  I  done  you  a 
little  favor  a  year  back,  maybe  you  remember,  and, 
besides,  you've  always  known  Geraldine.  You  know 
there  ain't  a  prettier  girl  of  her  age  in  town—" 

If  Fisher  was  not  delighted  at  the  opportunity,  be 
was  at  least  willing  to  comply  with  the  request.  A 
line  to  the  principal  would  cost  him  nothing,  and  it 
would  he  the  girl's  own  lookout  how  she  got  on  after 
she  was  once  there.  But  it  developed  that  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott wanted  more.  She  had  to  have  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Fisher  as  w  ell. 

T RUN  TUN  FISHER  must  have  had  a  bad  time  of 
it,  indeed,  for  the  next  ten  days.  At  any  rate, 
it  took  him  that  length  of  time  to  persuade  his 
wife  to  stand  social  sponsor  for  Geraldine  Abbott. 
Mrs.  Fisher  is  one  of  those  small,  thin,  dark  women, 
with  proud  lines  in  her  face,  and  a  pedigree  that 
scorns  American  antecedents,  winding  back  through 
Virginia  families  to  English  manors.  She  had  never, 
by  any  chance,  noticed  Mrs.  Abbott  except  once  or 
twice  to  gaze  after  her  enormous  figure  and  murmur: 
"How  odd  !"  And  her  only  notice  of  Geraldine  had  been 
to  hold  her  up  to  Caroline  as  a  good  example  of  all  a 
young  lady  should  not  he.  For  every  one  knows  every- 
one else  in  Mercedes,  whatever  pretenses  are  made. 

And  all  during  this  interval  Mrs.  Abbott  was  calling 
on  Fisher  assiduously.  The  little  favor  she  had  shown 
him  was  extending  time  on  money  he  had  borrowed  to 
float  his  orange  lands  in  the  Rio  Valley,  and  the 
trees  would  not  begin  hearing  for  another  year. 
Toward  the  last  of  those  days  she  began  to  explain 
to  him  every  few  hours  that  she  had  a  first-class 
opening  for  her  money  and  that  she  was  doing  her- 
self an  injustice  by  letting  such  an  opportunity  go 
by.  She  told  him  she  thought  he  had  been  swindled 
oil  the  Rio  land  anyway. 

But  at  last  he  got  the  letter.   And  Mrs.  Fisher  im- 


IT  WAS  the  old  Norse  blood  rushing  to  realization  of 
itself.    Yes,  even  something  finer  than  that:  the 
natural  delicacy  of  youth  outraged  by  vulgari- 
ties—only, who  would  have  thought,  that  Geraldine 
knew  what  vulgarity  was? 

"Here,  hold  on — where  you  going?"  roared  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott, her  hard,  old  face  crimson  with  temper.  She 
arose  with  as  much  abruptness  as  was  possible  for  one 
of  her  physique;  her  chair  careened  for  a  moment  on 
one  leg  and  then  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Ketch  hold  of  her  there,"  she  bawled. 
For  Geraldine— who  had  always  been  graceful 
since  she  was  old  enough  to  walk— was  wriggling 
her  way  past  the  crowded  tables  with  an  agility 
impossible  for  the  older  woman. 

But  as  the  girl  neared  the  entrance  she  moved 
more  slowly,  and  at  the  cashier's  desk  she  stopped 
and  waited,  her  chin  held  high,  her  eyes  unseeing. 
She  was  making  an  attempt  to  save  her  dignity. 
The  proprietor  was  agrin,  the  entire  cafe  was  star- 
ing with  more  or  less  comprehension,  a  waiter  was 
standing,  bottle  in  hand,  unmindful  of  his  table,  till 
he  should  see  the  outcome  of  the  affair. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait.    Puffing  and  angry, 
her  little  blue  eyes  agleam,  Mrs.  Abbott  emerged  from 
the  throng,   her  bulk   towering  over  her  wayward 
daughter.    With  both  huge  hands  she  seized  the  slen- 
der shoulders  before  her,  and,  lifting  the  girl,  shook 
her  till  she  was  limp,  till  Geraldine's  white  face  and 
terrified  eves  acknowledged  her  master.    And  then, 
ignoring  check  and  cashier,  Mrs.  Abbott  marched, 
still  gripping  the  girl,  out  into  the  night.  A  freckle- 
faced  messenger  boy.  who  had  been  hanging  around 
the  entrance,  intending  to  escort  Geraldine  to  a  picture 
show  that  evening,  fled,  his  soul  quailing  within  him. 

THE  school  Mrs.  Abbott  chose  was  St.  Gertrude's, 
down  at  the  coast. 

She  paid  Truxtun  Fisher  a  visit  one  hot 
Ausrust  day  some  three  weeks  after  the  incident  in  the 
cafe,  breezing  into  his  downtown  office,  perspiring 
and  energetic.  Fisher  removed  his  bat.  for  his  South- 
ern breeding  held  even  with  her,  and  extended  greet- 
ings with  the  amused  cordiality  that  men  the  world 
over  give  Mrs.  Abbotts. 

She  opened  the  subject  near  to  her  heart  at  once. 
"Your  Caroline  goes  down  there  to  St.  Gertrude's, 
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Geraldine  had  wept  and  laid  imploring  hands  on  her 
mother  and  wailed:  "Come  away,  ma;  they  don't 
want  me  here.    I  ain't  their  kind.    Please  let's  go" 
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mediately  told  six  women  in  the  guild  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  agreed  unanimously  that  it  was  an  out- 
rage and  t  Mrs.  Abbott  should  be  ostracized.  How- 
ever, as  the  bad  done  that  long  ago,  and  as  that  lady 
never  noticed  them  anyway — she  was  interested  in 
larger  things — nothing  particular  came  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Which  one  of  the  six  women  it  was.  or  which  one 
of  the  ones  they  told,  who  wrote  to  St.  Gertrude's 
will  never  be  known.  There  are  some  people  who 
even  suspect  that  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  did  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  some  one  did  write  to  the  school. 
What  was  said  is  likewise  unknown.  It  may  have 
been  a  full  account  of  Mis.  Abbott's  blackmail  tactics, 
or  it  may  have  been  merely  an  account  of  Geraldine's 
failings — failings  which  rendered  her  unfit  to  become 
the  associate  of  such  girls  as  Caroline  Fisher.  Hut, 
at  any  rate,  at  the  last  moment  notice  came  that  St. 
Gertrude's  was  full,  that  they  regretted  that  they 
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could  not  take  Oeraldine,  and  that  doubtless  she  would 
bo  happier  in  some  other  school. 

"Well,  ain't  that  the  deuce  an'  all?"  Mrs.  Abbott 
inquired  of  the  public  at  large,  as  she  opened  the 
communication  and  read  it  at  a  cafe  table  in  the 
Spanish  quarter.    "Now,  ain't  it?" 

"Oh,  mamma,  now  I  don't  have  to  go,"  cried  Geral- 
dine.  She  had  been  looking  sickly  since  the  school 
question  had  come  up — rather  as  it'  she  had  a  touch 
of  malaria. 

"You  bet  you  are  going,"  said  her  mother,  after 
consideration.  "Nothing  to  it.  They've  got  that 
Fisher  letter,  ain't  they?  There  can't  be  no  kick  about 
recommendations.  Little  one,  money  can  lix  up  any- 
thing. I  don't  see  just  what's  eating  them  down  there, 
but  you  bet  a  hundred  or  so  will  fix  it  up.  Watch  me." 

Geraldine  this  time  did  not  attempt  a  public  discus- 
sion of  the  question. 

Mrs.  Abbott  went  down  to  the  coast  with  the  girl.  A 


good  many  people  at  Mercedes  saw  them  off.  Geral- 
dine looked  depressed  and  nervous,  but  her  clothes 
would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere:  a  fifty- 
dollar  willow  plume  in  a  lace  hat,  slippers  with  French 
heels,  a  white  velvet  suit  with  collar  and  cult's  of 
lace,  a  diamond-studded  bracelet,  a  watch,  a  sunburst, 
a  locket,  white  kid  gloves.  Her  three  trunks  were 
piled  ostentatiously  and  hinted  at  unrevealed  splen- 
dors. Caroline  Fisher,  standing  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  platform  with  her  mother,  who  refused  to  see  the 
Abbotts  at  all,  looked  more  sallow  than  usual  in  a  dark 
linen  coat  and  a  small  hat  set  well  down  over  her  ears. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Abbott  returned  to  Mercedes, 
bringing  with  her  a  very  sick  daughter.  How  could 
the  child  enter  boarding  school  when  she  was  so  ill? 
Mrs.  Abbott  wanted  to  know. 

Gradually  the  story  leaked  out.  Caroline  Fisher 
wrote  home  a  horrified  account  of  how  Mother  Abbott 
had  stood  at  the  ornate  gateway  of  the  school,  shaking 
>      •  •  (Continued  on  paije  35) 
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in  her  teens  when  this 
and  other  stories  of  these 
soldier  folks  were  written, 
yet  it  is  a  sure  thing  that 
if  no  name  were  given  you 
would  never  suspect  her  sex. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  en- 
listed man  is  extraordinary, 
and  could  result  only  from 
an  enthusiastic  liking  for 
him  and  a  rollicking  sense 
of  fun  that  is  close  kin  to 
his  own. 

THE  sun  peeped  over  the  big,  slop- 
ing slate  roof  of  the  riding  hall 
and  winked  good  morning  to 
Fort  Hotchkiss.  Fort  Hotchkiss 
was  quite  ready  to  respond;  it  had  been 
up  and  doing  for  the  last  half  hour  and 
had  had  plenty  of  time  to  rub  the  sleep 
out  of  its  eyes.  Now  the  bugles  were 
singing  over  the  post  for  all  who  were 
able  to  come  to  the  stable,  and  misty 
blue  lines  of  men  were  swinging  stable- 
ward  with  noisy,  uncadenced  trampling. 

Just  as  J  troop  were  taking  their 
currycombs,  brushes,  and  cloths  out  of 
the  little  numbered  pigeonholes  where 
they  were  kept  there  was  a  frantic  yell, 
an  outburst  of  agonized  oaths,  and  then 
a  sustained  blubbering  from  Sergeant 
Rill  Sullivan.  Startled  and  sympathetic, 
the  troopers  gathered  quickly  around 
him  to  rind  the  reason  for  his  noise. 
Sobbing,  he  held  up  to  view  a  stumpy  forefinger  from 
which  a  small  drop  of  blood  was  oozing,  and  explained 
with  much  effective  gasping  for  breath  how  he  had 
jagged  it  on  his  horse's  hoof  hook  as  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  hole. 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  it,  hombre,"  said  Whitney 
kindly,  and  gravely  examined  the  injury,  while  the 
troop  began  to  grin  and  nudge  each  other.  "Only 
another  of  his  baby  plays."  they  said.  "Thought 
he  really  had  hurt  himself  this  time,  though."  Bill 
caught  the  last  remark  and  whirled  around,  jerking 
his  arm  away  from  Whitney. 

"An'  I  am  hurt,"  he  asserted.  "You  fellers  don't 
know  what  pain  is.  Ow!"  and  he  gave  a  correct 
imitation  of  painful  writhings.  "I'm  hurt  bad.  Ain't 
I?"  he  appealed  to  Whitney. 

"Well,"  quoth  that  worthy  noncommittally,  "may- 
be yo'  are — internally ;  but  not  on  that  finger  yonder 
I've  been  inspectin'  ." 

THE  men  howled  delightedly  at  that  and  Bill 
was  furious.  Forgetting  his  finger  for  the 
moment  he  doubled  his  fist  and  shook  it  in 
Whitney's  face.  "Oh,  you  big  liar,"  he  roared.  "Wait 
till  I'm  able  to  handle  yer.  Just  wait !"  He  caught 
sight  of  Captain  Campbell  coming  through  the  stable 
door  and  made  for  him  with  outstretched  arm.  "Looka 
here,  Cap'en."  he  whined.  "I  pretty  nigh  cut  mer  finger 
off.  Lemme  go  ter  horspital  an'  have  it  dressed." 


Smith  fired  point  blank  and  the  bullet  went 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  Bill's  left  forearm 


Shorty  gazed,  first  with  interest  and  then  with 
scorn,  upon  the  scarce-injured  digit. 

"Go  nothin'!"  he  pronounced.  "You  stay  right 
here  an'  get  to  work  at  your  groomin'.  You  don't 
work  me  that  easy.  Next  thing  you'll  be  wantin' 
me  to  dress  an'  undress  you  an'  feed  you  your  chow 
out  of  a  bottle,  you  mamma's  darling!"  and  Shorty 
stumped  away  over  the  hard,  clay  floor  with  spurs 
jangling  and  hands  jammed  deep  into  his  pockets, 
leaving  Bill  Sullivan  open-mouthed  and  speechless 
with  indignation. 

"Here,"  said  Stone  as  the  men  straggled  into  the 
stalls.  "Take  this  handkerchief  an'  tie  up  your  finger 
an'  quit  yappin'.  Pick  up  your  things,  lead  out  an' 
start  groomin'." 

"But,"  protested  Bill,  "but  my  hand  ain't — " 

"Never  you  mind  what  it  is  or  it  isn't.  You  get 
to  work.  Sabe  este?"  And  while  Bill,  grumbling, 
collected  his  things  and  started  toward  Jag's  stall, 
Stone  rejoined  Shorty  who  was  nosing  among  the 
feed  boxes. 

"I  had  a  suspicion,"  said  the  captain,  "that  they'd 
been  sawin'  off  some  sprouty  oats  on  us  this  last 


issue.  They  haven't,  though.  Well,  did 
Sullivan  make  any  more  trouble?" 

"No,"  said  Stone,  "I  settled  him — the 
cry  baby.  Isn't  he  the  limit?  Always 
makin'  such  a  bloomin'  fuss  over  nothin' 
an'  yet  you  know  yourself  he  isn't  such 
a  bad  soldier  an'  he  can  be  just  killin' 
funny  if  he  feels  like  playin'  the 
monkey." 

"He  can  be  a  monkey  all  right,"  said 
Shorty.  "But  a  soldado's  got  no  business 
raisin'  the  long  yell  like  that.  (Jolly! 
I  heard  him  way  up  by  the  K  troop 
corral — look  here,  here's  a  manger  with 
no  rock  salt  in  the  box.  Tell  Busch 
about  that;  he's  gettin'  careless." 
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HI']  tour  of  inspection  over,  Stone 
stood  in  the  corral  and  watched 
the  horses'  morning  toilet.  "I  won- 
der," he  mused,  "why  Bill  Sullivan  isn't 
ashamed  to  kick  up  such  a  ruction  over 
somethin'  that  doesn't  put  him  on  the 
fritz  a  little  bit.  Will  he  ever  pan  out 
into  a  sure-enough  man?  Quien  sabe?  / 
don't. — Cease  grooming.''  he  called  as  he 
saw  the  troop  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  their  work,  and  as  Bill  passed 
him  coming  in  from  the  picket  line,  still 
grumbling,  he  admonished  him  for  his 
soul's  good  in  a  sotto  voce  aside :  "(  Jet 
over  your  grouch,  Bill,  or  the  troop'll 
be  sore  on  you.  They  have  their  opinion 
of  you  as  it  is." 

Indeed,  Bill  was  well  aware  of  the 
temper  of  the  men.  and  feeling  dimly 
that  he  had  lost  caste,  changed  his 
grumpy  mood  for  a  merry  one  and  soon 
succeeded  in  having  the  troop  in  roars 
of  laughter. 

He  decided,  however,  that  though  they 
might   laugh   at  him,   something  more 
was  needed  to  reestablish  himself,  and 
resolved  to  try  and  amuse  them  so  they 
would  forget  his  morning  peccadillos. 

There  was  a  new  hatch  of  recruits  in  and  Corporal 
Ryan  had  four  of  them  out  for  instruction  in  front 
of  J  quarters  a  little  later  that  summer  morning. 
It  was  mostly  preliminary  instruction,  the  very  kinder- 
garten of  tactics,  the  subjects  being  the  position  of 
the  soldier  dismounted,  the  march  steps,  and  the  fac- 
ings. The  four  rooks  presented  a  dismal  contrast  to 
trim,  well-set-up  Ryan.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  they 
were  knock-kneed,  bow-legged,  sway-backed,  and 
round-shouldered;  their  hats  appeared  to  be  several 
sizes  too  large  for  them  and  had  slipped  down  half 
over  their  ears,  while  their  coats  sagged  and  bagged 
painfully  in  the  place  where  the  chest  ought  to  be. 

IT  is  a  queer  and  an  interesting  thing  to  watch 
the  physical  metamorphosis  of  a  recruit.  If  he 
has  the  right  stuff  in  him.  in  due  time  he  will  be 
lilling  out  every  atom  of  the  chest  and  shoulder  space 
afforded  by  this  same  loose-hanging  blouse,  while  the 
underarms  and  trousers  seams  will  be  taken  in  so 
much  that  the  uninitiated  observer  is  in  a  constant 
wonder  as  to  how  the  soldier  man  ever  got  inside. 
But  it  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  enlisted  man  to 
seam  himself  up  in  his  best  clothes,  and  though  the 
department  has  issued  an  order  against  the  practice, 
he  majestically  disregards  it.  The  identical  hat,  too, 
that  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  one  his  "father  wore 
many  a  year  ago,"  soon  fits  him  exactly,  not  because 
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the  rook  has  acquired  a  swelled  head — his  squad 
room  and  the  rest  of  the  troop  sees  to  it  pretty  thor- 
oughly that  he  shows  no  signs  of  such  an  abnormal 
growth,  but  because  he  has  learned  how  to  wear  il 
and  give  to  it  his  own  individual  character.  Nothing 
that  a  soldier  has  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  his 
individual  characteristics  as  his  campaign  hat.  You 
will  not  find  two  alike  any  more  than  you  will  find 
two  faces  alike.    To  casual  observers,  to  he  sure,  they 
may  appear  as  faces  did  to  Humpty  Dumpty.  "Your 
face  is  the  same  as  everybody  has.     Two  eyes,  so; 
nose  in  the  middle,  mouth  under.     It's  always  the 
same.    Now  if  you  had  two  eyes  on  the  same  side  of 
the  nose,  for  instance,  or  the  mouth  at  the  top,  that 
would  he  some  help."    But  in  reality,  regulation  hats 
with  the  identical  cord  and 
insignia  have  the  same  in- 
finite variety  of  feature  as 
the  prevailing  style  of  eyes- 
nose-and-mouth  face.  Take 
the  hats  of  any  troop,  bat- 
tery, or  company,  and  nine 
out    of    ten  commanding 
officers  would  be  able  to 
tell  you  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty,  and   not  one  mis- 
take,   the    names    of  the 
owners.     They,  and  their 
first  sergeants,  will  he  aide 
to  call  the  roll  by  bats  as 
accurately  as  by  roster. 

THESE  J  troop  re- 
cruits were  beyond 
question  stupid  ;  they 
were  in  earnest  though,  and 
tried  hard  to  do  right. 
One  of  them  listened 
gravely  to  the  corporal's 
description  of  the  position 
of  the  soldier  and  in  all 
seriousness  b  e  g  a  n  twist- 
ing and  turning,  bunting 
for  the  s  earns  in  his 
trousers  so  he  could  put 
his  little  fingers  on  them 
as  instructed. 

"Hanged  if  /  ever  knew 
where  they  were  before," 
he  muttered,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  Kill  Sullivan, 
who  sat  on  the  barrack 
step  watching  the  perform- 
ance. Then  Ryan  began  to 
have  trouble  with  the  thin 
recruit  in  the  center  who 
persisted  in  making  an 
about  face  for  every  com- 
mand of  right  or  left  face.  No  matter  how  many  times 
Ryan  explained  he  always  w  hirled  all  the  way  around. 

"Ob.  well!"  at  last  sighed  the  weary  instructor. 
"If  you  can't  put  your  mind  to  learnin'  a  simple 
thing  like  that.  I'm  goin'  to  send  you  to  the  guard- 
house.   What's  your  name  anyhow?" 
"Turner,"  quavered  the  rook. 

"Blazes!"  said  Ryan:  "then  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  help  yourself."  And  at  this  Rill  Sullivan  let 
out  such  a  horse  laugh  that  Teddy  dismissed  the  squad 
in  disgust  and  stalked  indignantly  away,  leaving  Hill 
to  fraternize  with  the  rooks  and  fill  them  full  of  the 
yarns  for  which  lie  was  famous. 

HERE,  he  thought,  was  a  way  to  amuse  the  troop 
by  stuffing  the  recruits  and  perhaps  he  might  win 
back  some  of  his  popularity.  Resides  this  was  one 
of  his  great  and  recognized  privileges,  for  recruits 
were  fair  game  and  P.ill  loved  to  romance  to  them 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  seeing  how  much  they  would 
believe.  No  one  of  all  the  liars  in  J  troop  could  beat 
him  in  the  gentle  art  of  enlarging  on  a  commonplace 
subject,  and  once  get  him  out  into  the  open  of  a  free- 
for-all.  no-speed-limit  stretch  of  the  imagination,  and 
all  competitors  were  left  at  the  post.  Whitney  and 
Stone  were  always  greatly  amused  by  him.  and  often 
tried  to  best  him  at  his  own  game,  but  generally  were 
worsted.  To-day,  happening  to  see  that  he  had  taken 
the  recruits  in  hand,  they  came  sauntering  out  on  the 
porch  in  time  to  hear  the  following  remarkable  story: 
"You  fellers  better  try  an'  mind  what  Corporal 
Ryan  tells  yer.  He  ain't  the  kind  ter  stand  no  non- 
sense an'  be  ain't  afraid  ter  do  anything,  he  ain't. 
Onct  when  him  an'  me  was  to  the  Islands"  (neither 
bad  ever  been  west  of  Frisco).  "I  seen  him  put 
his  hand  right  down  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion 
what  had  swallered  four  clipsful  of  cartridges  of 
his'n  when  he  had  his  back  turned.  He  was  actin" 
quartermaster  then  an'  bad  to  have  them  cartridges 
ter  make  the  returns  come  even,  so  when  the  lion 
swallered  'em  he  never  stopped  a  minute  but  grabbed 
right  after  'em.  But  his  arm  was  too  short  an' 
they'd  gone  down  too  far:  so  I  helped  him  get  'em." 
"How?"  questioned  a  rook. 

"Well  I  warn't  a  puffin'  my  band  in.  Ryan  he 
kep  a  holt  of  the  lion  so's  he  wouldn't  run  back  in 
the  woods  an'  I  went  ter  the  doctor  an'  be  give  me  a 
c-metie  an'  I  give  it  ter  the  lion,  an' — we  got  them 


returns  all  right,  all  right.  Yes,  Ryan  is  sure  spunky. 
One  time  he  was  the  only  man  they  could  get  ter  test 
a  signal  corps  flyln'  machine.     Five  miles  a  minute 


that  thing  went.  Why 
Empire  State  Express.' 
Yorker.  I 

"ITol'  yo'  hawses,  son." 
may  be  fast  Co'  the  Kant, 


it   was  so  fast   it   beat  the 
(Rill    was   a    loyal  New 


cuf  in  Whit  ney  ;  "that  train 
but  wait  till  yon  strike  the 
Western  country:  things  ffo  out  there.  Why.  even  our 
gentle  breezes  travel  as  fast  as  an  Eastern  cyclone.  And 
when  we  did  have  a  tornado,  well  you  better  believe, 
son.  it  blew  right  smart.  1  remember  once  at  San 
Antonio  we  all  had  a  garden  we  were  right,  proud 
of.  an'  a  win'  came  along  an'  the  fo'ce  of  it  drove  a 
lettuce  leaf  slap  through  the  barn,  an'  on  the  way  it 


Swaying  in  the  saddle,  sick,  scorching,  and  suffering, 
spurring  his  staggering  pony  to  a  last  desperate  effort 


docked  fo'  hawses'  tails,  took  the  years  off  two  mules, 
an'  cut  off  the  legs  of  fifteen  chickens  that  were 
roostin'  in  a  row.  An'  out  in  the  garden  all  the 
radishes  an'  beets  an'  ca'ots  were  a-spinnin'  like  tops, 
an'  makin'  little  funnel-shaped  holes.  Pretty  soon 
the  garden  was  all  gone,  nothin'  left  but  a  big  hole, 
an'  soon  even  that  blew  away.  An'  a  fiel"  of  frijole 
beans  got  blown  into  a  co'nfiel'  an'  when  it  was  all 
over  we  foun'  the  w  hole  place  full  of  succotash." 

"Good  boy  I"  said  Stone.  "I'm  proud  of  you.  That 
must  have  been  the  cornfield  our  old  friend  the  mule 
was  in.    You  remember.  John?"' 

John  nodded.    "Uh-huh,"  he  grunted  affirmatively. 

"What  mule?"  inquired  Rill,  interested. 

"Hold  your  jaw.  Rill,  it's  that  old  beast,  ain't  it? 
Same  old  tale  been  goin'  round  the  army  for  fifteen 
years."  Whitehall  who  had  joined  the  group  was  a 
scoffer. 

"But  I  want  to  hear  about  it."  piped  Turner.  "What 
happened  to  that  mule?" 

"That  nude."  said  Stone,  "was  in  a  cornfield  one  day 
an'  it  got  so  bloomin'  hot  thai  all  the  deuce'  corn 
popped  an'  piled  around  the  lield  four  or  five  feet 
high." 

"An"  the  mule?"  asked  the  rook  breathless. 
"The  mule  thought  it  was  snow,  so  he  lay  down 
an'  froze  to  death." 

I  v  HAT'S   all    right,"   quoth   a    dark-browed  in- 
dividual who  had  joined  the  story  circle.  "I 
ain't   kickin'   on    Stone's   yarns,   but    if  that 
crazy  Rill  Sullivan  thinks  he's  goin'  ter  coddle  us  up 
with  his  fool  lies  an'  make  us  fergit  bis  baby  act 
this  morniif.  he's  way  off  his  trail." 

"Aw.  you  shut  up.  Smith."  retorted  Whitehall,  wdiile 
Stone  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  Bill,  who  had 
started  up  in  indignation. 

"Yes."  echoed  Bill,  "you  better  shut  up — an'  blame 
silly.    How  do  yer  know 
anyhow?    Fer  two  cents. 


quick  too  er  I'll  knock  ye 
how  bad  my  finger  hurt 


Mex" — he  made  a 
two  cents,  Mex.  I'd- 


threatening  step   forward — "fei 


"You'd  do  nothin',"  interrupted  Smith  calmly. 
"You're  always  jawin'  an'  blowin'  an'  yet  you'd  be 
scared  ter  fight  a  ten-year-old  kid  if  you  thought  the 
kid  had  any  spunk,  you  great  big  lummox.  You 
needn't  go  a-glowerin'  at  me:  you  can't  scare  me  any. 
Why  do  you  let  him  go  on  so?"  he  appealed  to  the 
group,  ".lust  because  he  makes  you  grin  you  stand 
fer  all  his  baby  play.  Ah.  you  make  me  sick!"  and 
be  turned  on  his  heel  in  disgust  and  went  to  his 
squad  room.  Bill  blinked  in  amazement,  much  taken 
aback.  "Why — why — why—"  he  stuttered,  "why, 
bunks,  you  ain't-  -you  ain't — " 

"Buck  up.  hombre,"  said  Whitney,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "Never  you  mind,  ole  grouchy  Smith. 
Look  where  he  goes  yonder;  hombre  with  a  tragic 
stalk  like  unto  that  cayn't 
aff'o'd  to  appreciate  a  joke, 
lint  it  would  never  do  fo' 
you  all  to  quit  keepin'  the 
troop  amused.  We  expect 
it  of  you." 

"Sure!"  agreed  White- 
hall, as  Sullivan  showed  a 
pleased  face  and  began  to 
feel  himself  a  man  again. 
"Sergeant  William  Sulli- 
van, head  jester,  an'  mas- 
ter of  horseplay.  J  troop. 
What  would  we  do  without 
him?   Keep  on,  Bill,  keep 


/^iHOW!"  cried  Stone, 
starting  up  as  the 
notes  of  the  dinner 
call  smote  the  air.  "Do 
you  think.  .John,  that  you 
could  possibly  eat  anything 
after  the  stuffing  you've 
had  here?" 

"( >h,  I  reckon,"  said 
Whitney.  "I  didn't  swal- 
low much,  you  know."  And 
he  trailed  into  the  hall 
singing  at  the  top  of  bis 
powerful  baritone: 

Porky,  porky,  porky, 
A  in!  not  a  bit  of  lean  ; 
Soupy,  soupy,  soupy, 
And  not  a  single  bean; 
Coffee,  eoffec,  coffee, 
Meanest  ever  seen. 

"Say.  Kid."  said  Rill,  tak- 
ing a  rook  aside  on  the 
way  to  the  mess  hall,  "you 
fellers    g  o  t    y  e  r  butter 

checks?" 
"Butter  checks?    What  fer?" 

"Ter  git  butter  with,  dummy.  They  don't  issue 
none  without  a  check.  You  can  git  'em  off'n  the 
quartermaster  sergeant." 

So  the  rooks  went  in  a  body  to  Duffy,  the  newly 
appointed  quartermaster  (vice  Hansen),  and  re- 
quested butter  checks. 

"Butter  checks  !"  exclaimed  he.  "Where  do  you  think 
you're  at?  Delmonico's?  This  is  the  United  Stales 
army.    (Jo  to  the  devil  fer  ice  checks!" 

M FAX  WHILE  P.ill   continued  to  the  mess  hall 
and  sat  down  to  his  chow  in  high  good  humor, 
the  rooks  soon  following  in  a  crestfallen  body. 
Rill's  flow  of  language.  Inning  once  begun  to  get 
action,  was  hard  to  check,  and  he  kept  the  noncoms' 
table  lively. 

"This  here  is  a  swell  post,"  he  was  saying  between 
bites.  "Say.  I  sneaked  over  ter  peep  in  the  winder  at 
the  Major's  dinner  party  last  night,  an'  gee!  you 
fellers  ought  ter  see  the  dog  some  o'  these  officers' 
wives  put  on.   They  was  fairies!" 

"What  did  they  have  on?"  asked  the  poetic  Ryan. 

"I  couldn't  see  under  the  table,  son.  but  it  appeared 
ter  be  real  low-an'-behold  style.  A  C  in  front  an'  a 
V  behind.  Yes.  seein'  them  swell  ladies  an'  that  good 
dinner  certainly  made  me  feel  homesick."  (Whitney 
and  Stevens  exchanged  amused  grins,  both  being 
familiar  with  Bill's  Bowery  origin.  I  "I  believe  I'll 
put  in  fer  mer  leaf  soon  an'  go  back  home  an'  then 
I'll  walk  in  an'  say :  'Mother,  your  soldier  boy  has 
came  home  ter  die!'  An'  she'll  say:  'No,  son.  I  think 
yer  came  home  ter  eat."  She  won't  be  much  off. 
neither,  Oee!  Mr.  Dope.  I'll  draw  seconds  on  this 
beef,  an'  Bonnet  strings,  shove  us  the  spuds.  Home's 
a  good  place  ter  eat  in.  but  they  ast  questions! 
An'  they's  always  girls  hangin'  around.  I  can't 
get  along  with  them  kind  o'  girls.  I  'member  las' 
time  I  was  ter  home  one  of  'em  was  a  settin" 
there  sewin'  an'  jus'  ter  make  talk  I  let  on  I  could 
sew  too." 

"  "What  kin  yer  do?'  sez  she." 

"  •Everything."  sez  I." 

"  'Kin  yer  run  ?'  sez  she." 

"  'I'm  first  for  the  hundred-yard  dash,'  sez  I." 
"  Kin  yer  tuck?"  sez  she." 
"'Tuck  what?"  sez  I." 

"  'Ob.  clothes.'  sez  she."         {Continued  on  page  31  ) 
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Number  Two  of  "Everyday  Americans 


rJ^HIS  is  the  second  of  the  dramatic 
and  fascinating  life  stories  of  men 
and  women  who  have  done  big  things 
— or  little  things  bigly ;  who  have 
made  their  neighbors  proud  and  this 
good  old,  hard  old  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  ' '  Corn  Club  "  Smith  is  from 
Mississippi;  you  will  want  to  know  him. 

Photographs  by  James  H.  Hare,  Collier's  Staff  Photographer 

YOU  take  this  man  Smith  and  you  look  him 
over.  There  are  about  six  feet  of  him,  lithe, 
lean,  and  amiable,  with  pepper-and-salt  hair 
and  large  blue,  thoughtful  eyes  that  laugh 
easily.  His  features  are  prominent  but  regular,  sug- 
gesting good  blood  and  a  calm  kind  of  strength, 
coupled  with  rare  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  'coon  that 
waited  up  a  tree  for  William  H.  Smith  to  get  tired 
and  go  home  would  wait  a  long  time.  If  you  were 
going  on  a  hazardous  trip — to  the  North  Pole  or  the 
moon,  for  instance — and  wished  to  select  companions 
who  would  be  loyal  to  the  last  drop  in  their  veins, 
who  would  be  cheerful  under  the  most  discouraging 
conditions,  and  whose  strength  of  character  matched 
their  strength  of  body,  why,  Smith  is  one  of  the  men 
you  would  take. 

That  is,  you  would  want  to  take  him,  but  the  people 
of  Mississippi  would  not  permit  it. 

He  is  an  Asset  of  the  State 

THEY  dote  on  Smith  down  there.  In  the  first 
place,  they  love  him.  In  the  second  place,  he 
is  an  asset.  He  is  making  the  State  rich.  Do 
you  think  Oklahoma  would  give  up  her  oil  fields? 
Or  Missouri  her  lead  mines?  Certainly  not !  And 
neither  would  Mississippi  give  up  her  "Corn  Club" 
Smith. 

She  spared  him  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  other  day,  but  it  was  only  for  two 
months,  and  because  the  Government  wanted  him  to 
go  with  Harold  W.  Foght  of  Washington  and  L. 
L.  Friend  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
to  look  over  the  agricultural  education  system  of 
Denmark. 

He  is  back  now,  and  you  may  find  him  jogging  in 
and  out  and  up  and  down  over  the  red-clay  roads 
anywhere  between  the  great  river  and  the  Alabama 
line,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  Professor  Smith  is  Supervisor  of  Rural  School 
Work  for  Mississippi. 

Rural  school  work !  Doesn't  sound  like  much  of 
a  job,  does  it?  You  have  an  idea  what  those 
schools  are  like — three-fourths  of  them  a  one- 
teacher  institution — just  a  bare  frame  of  a  single- 
room  house,  often  unpainted,  dropped  down  where 
the  roads  fork.  I  repeat,  it  doesn't  sound  like 
much  of  a  job;  yet  here  is  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi winding  affectionate  arms  about  the  long 
form  of  Smith,  and  here  are  all  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  State  swearing  by  him,  and  calling  him  af- 
fectionately "Corn  Club,"  and  here  is  the  Government 
wanting  to  send  him  abroad,  and  here  are  en- 
thusiastic people  nominating  him  for  a  place  in 
Collier's  "Everyday  American"  series,  so  there  must 
be  something  either  in  the  man  himself  or  the 
schools  themselves,  or  what  the  man  tells  the  schools 
when  he  gets  to  them,  that  makes  it  worth  while  to 
find  out  about  him. 

Love  for  the  Toilers  of  the  Soil 

THE  first  thing  we  are  able  to  discover  is  that  he 
was  born.    That  happened  in  Alabama  in  the 
year  after  the  war  closed.    Next,  after  a  long, 
still  hunt,  we  find  that  the  Mississippi  Normal  College 
at  Iuka  graduated  a  William  H.  Smith  in  1889,  an 
earnest  young  fellow  who  paid  his  way  through 
college  with  money  earned  by  teaching  in  these 
one-room  country  schools.    By  his  earnestness 
and  his  modest,  ever-burning  enthusiasm,  we 
know  that  this  is  our  Smith.    Education  meant 
everything  to  him  then,  as  it  does  now.   He  had 
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ambitions.  He  would  have  liked  to  press  on  to  the 
university,  to  specialization,  and  to  some  brilliant 
career  in  the  higher  professions.  But  he  couldn't, 
somehow. 

Behind  him  were  the  fertile  red-clay  hills  with  their 
wonderful  timber  growth,  the  cotton  lands  of  the  great 
central  valleys  that  were  beginning  to  wear  out,  and 
the  butter-fat  bottom  lands  along  the  river  that  noth- 
ing could  wear  out;  and  in  all  these  lands  were  people 
— young  men  like  himself,  who  needed  light  and  eman- 
cipation, as  he  had  needed  it ;  who  went  all  day  up  and 
down  in  the  hot  sun,  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  making  cotton  enough  to  sell  or  barter  for  the 
few  necessities  their  farms  could  not  produce ;  raising 
some  scraggly  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  shelling  it  by  hand,  taking  it  to 
the  little  country  mill  to  be  cracked 
into  meal  and  hominy  for  the  table; 
getting  their  meat  from  the  razor- 
backed hogs  that  nosed  in  the  woods ; 
buttering  their  corn  bread  with  the 
thin  homemade  sirup  from  the  cane 
patch ;  with  no  literature  but  the 
county  weekly ;  with  social  pleas- 
ures the  most  primitive,  and  mental 
life  as  sparse  and  shallow  as  the 
soil  upon  a  sand  bank. 

And  young  Professor  William  H. 
Smith  wanted  to  change  all  this.  He 
knew  these  people  and  loved  them. 
He  thought  they  were  the  best  folks 
in  the  world.  He  wanted  to  enrich 
and  empurple  their  lives.  Having  a 
blind  faith  in  the  power  of  educa- 
tion to  do  this,  he  gave  up  all 
thought  of  an  outside  career,  and 
turned  about  and  attached  himself 
to  the  soil.  The  Mississippians,  who 
have  a  way  of  their  own  of  knowing 
a  man  when  he  gets  up  among  them, 
were  quick  to  see  the  bottom-land 
qualities  in  the  character  of  Smith, 
and  put  him  to  work  as  principal 
of  a  high  school  in  one  of  the  large  country-environed 
towns.  Here  he  worked  with  enthusiasm,  getting 
close  to  his  teachers,  and  close  to  his  students,  the 
difficult  ones  in  particular,  for  upon  those  to  whom 
book  learning  seemed  hardest,  and  who,  therefore, 
appeared  to  need  it  worst,  he  lavished  his  attention 
most  lovingly. 

Enter  Jed  and  Ruby 

WHEN  commencement  days  came  with  their 
graduating  classes,  there  was  no  happier 
man  in  Mississippi  than  Smith.  He  took  so 
much  joy  in  his  finished  work  that  he  used  to  lie 
awake  and  chuckle  most  of  the  night  before.  Of 
course  his  mind  was  saddened  by  the  remembrance 
that  the  graduates  were  never  more  than  one-fourth 
the  number  of  the  entrance  class,  indicating  that  a 
full  three-quarters  of  all  his  pupils  fell  by  the  way- 
side in  each  four  years;  however,  the  Professor  re- 
membered the  Scripture  that  "many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen,"  and  went  happily  on  his  way,  doubt- 
ing nothing,  until  he  stumbled  over  the  case  of  Jed 
and  Ruby. 

Jed  was  a  handsome  but  backward  boy  of  twenty, 
black-eyed,  stiff-haired,  a  stubborn  plodder,  whose  in- 
terest in  his  studies  was  entirely  unillumined.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  living  seven  miles  out  of  town, 
who,  by  working  pretty  steadily  from  morning  to  night, 
and  from  New  Year's  Day  to  Christmas,  with  every 
one  of  the  seven  children  helping  at  cotton-picking 
time,  managed  to  have  food  upon  his  table  and  clothing 
enough  for  comfort.  The  farmer  had  an  ambition  to 
make  a  doctor  out  of  Jed.  He  had  been  sending  him 
to  school  all  his  life,  and  Jed,  at  twenty,  had  got  as 
far  as  the  second  year  in  the  high  school,  and  there 
he  stuck. 

Ruby  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  of  Jed's  father. 
She  was  seventeen  when  Jed  was  twenty,  and  had 
brown,  roguish  eyes,  and  a  creamy  complexion.  She 
was  as  keen  in  books  as  Jed  was  dull,  and  was,  in- 
deed, the  bright,  particular  star  of  the  school.  Lan- 
guages and  history  were  her  forte.    She  could  read 
Caesar's  Commentaries  like  a  primer.    Virgil,  to  her, 
was  as  easy  as  Longfellow.     When   she  recited 
"The  Lay  of  Virginia,"  handkerchiefs  came  out. 
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But  her  crowning  accomplishment  was  a  sweet 
and  beautiful  devotion  to  Jed.  Yes,  Ruby  the 
brilliant  loved  Jed  the  backward,  and  had  been 
promised  to  him  since  childhood ;  moreover, 
loyalty  was  the  keynote  of  Ruby's  character. 

One  day,  after  the  close  of  school,  as  Principal 
Smith  sat  alone  at  his  desk,  Jed  came  in,  carrying  his 
saddlebags.  His  brow  was  screwed  into  a  cloudy  knot 
characteristic  with  him  when  his  mind  had  balked  at 
a  task. 

"I  allowed,  Professor,"  he  observed  in  his  slow,  dig- 
nified drawl,  "that  I  would  tell  you  all  good-by.    I  am 
just  naturally  goin'  to  back  right  square  out  and  quit." 
"Quit!  .  .  .    Oh,  Jed!"  exclaimed  the  young  prin- 
cipal, in  tones  of  dismay  and  regret. 

"Yes,  sir,"  affirmed  Jed,  "quit !  It 
ain't  a-doin'  me  no  good  a-tall.  I 
don't  'low  ever  to  be  a  doctor  like 
pa's  a-hankerin'.  I'm  goin'  to  be  a 
farmer.  I  ain't  fitten  to  be  nothin' 
else.  And  book  learnin'  ain't  helpin' 
me  none.  It's  just  a  waste  of  time. 
I  got  to  clear  land  and  work  it  into 
a  farm.  If  I  was  goin'  to  be  a 
bookkeeper  or  an  engineer,  or  some- 
thin',  what  you're  teachin'  me  here 
might  help;  but  I  can't  remember 
that  I've  ever  learned  a  thing,  since 
I  got  the  hang  of  how  to  figure  the 
interest  on  a  mortgage,  that'll  be 
any  'count  to  me  on  a  farm.  Most  of 
the  boys  has  got  to  be  farmers  like 
me.  You  know,  Professor,  it  'pears 
to  me  like  these  schools  for  the 
people  ought  to  be  teachin'  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  how  to  make  a 
livin'  on  the  farm — how  to  make 
life  better  an'  easier  instead  just  of 
makin'  us  plumb  disgusted  with 
ourselves." 

Professor  Smith's  round  blue  eyes 
burned  with  a  scornful  light.  The 
idea  of  a  public  school  being  ar- 
raigned because  it  did  not  teach  a  man  how  to  make 
a  living  on  a  farm !  What  heresy !  But  seeing  from 
the  stubborn  gaze  of  Jed's  black  eyes  that  debate  was 
just  now  useless,  the  Professor  craftily  approached 
the  boy  on  his  softest  side,  asking : 
"But  what  does  Ruby  say?" 

"She's  goin'  to  quit,  too;  she's  got  to,"  was  the  sur- 
prising answer.  "I  give  her  a  choice  between  niarryin' 
me  an'  more  education." 

This  time  the  Professor  was  shocked  into  an  at- 
tempt at  argument. 

"Surely,"  he  urged,  "if  you  are  going  to  stop  short 
of  a  high-school  education,  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  Ruby  should  have  one." 

"No,"  said  Jed  with  an  ugly  scowl ;  "no !  That's  why 
I  don't  want  her  to  have  any  more.  It's  the  same  with 
her  as  with  me.  That  elocution  voice  of  hers'll  be  good 
for  callin'  the  hogs  or  the  cows,  and  I  'low  that's 
about  all.  She  ain't  learnin'  things  that'll  help  her  to 
be  a  success  in  home-makin'  on  a  farm.  She's  learnin' 
to  want  what  she  can't  get.  She's  got  to  stop  now  be- 
fore she's  plumb  ruined,  or  her  and  me's  got  to  break." 

Searching  for  the  Truth 

,GAIN  the  Professor  was  shocked  into  silence. 

"Well,  so  long,  Professor,"  Jed  said  after  a 
moment.  "No  hard  feelin's.  I  know  what  you 
tried  to  do  for  me,  and  I  don't  forget  it.  Stop  in 
when  you're  passin'  some  time  and  have  dinner  with 
us  or  supper  or  somethin'.  Pa  and  ma  thinks  a  heap 
of  you,  and  so  do  I." 

Jed  put  out  a  strong,  awkward  hand,  and  Professor 
Smith  took  it  in  silence.  After  Jed  was  gone,  Profes- 
sor Smith  sat  a  while,  absently  breaking  a  stick  of 
white  crayon  into  very  small  bits. 

"The  very  idea  !"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  flinging 
the  tiny  white  fragments  into  the  open  fireplace. 
The  next  day  Ruby  also  came  to  say  good-by. 
"I  allow  that  Jed  is  right,"  was  her  only  reply  to 
the  Professor's  earnest  protest. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  Principal  Smith 
himself,  away  down  inside  of  him,  began  to  have  a 
faint  suspicion  that  somehow  Jed  might  be  right,  at 
least  in  part.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  Professor 
encountered  many  other  Jeds    (Continued  on  page  24) 
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An    Appeal    to    the  Housewives 


JYJRS.  HEATH  is  the  founder, 
organizer,  and  president  of  the 
National  Housewives'  League.  The 
object  of  this  league  is  to  combine  the 
least  organized  class  of  the  commu- 
nity—  the  housewives — into  a  body 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  home 
from  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
manufacturers.  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son is  honorary  vice  president. 

—Lewis  B.  Allyn 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  in  a 
recent  report  that  during  the  years  of  1911 
and  1912  unscrupulous  manufacturers  had 
found  "two  hundred  ways  of  cheating  the 
public,"  and  added  that  during  these  two  years  the 
fakers  had  been  exceptionally  active.  Following  this 
statement  came  a  long  list  of  the  same  old  poisons 
and  adulterants  used  in  the  same  old  way,  and  some 
new  poisons  used  in  new  ways. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  food  commissions  and  com- 
mutes of  the  various  States  contain  accounts  of  the 
seizure  of  formidable  lists  of  fraudulent  goods  within 
their  States.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  pure-food 
situation  is  far  from  encouraging. 

All  this  in  spite  of  laws,  agitation,  and  education. 
Who  is  to  blame? 

Mainly  the  housewives  of  the  country. 
At  last  they  recognize  this  fact,  and  herein  lies  a 
new  pure-food  story,  the  fight  for  pure  food  from  a 
differenc  angle.  This  new  method  of  attack  has  come 
about  because  the  housewives  have  become  class  con- 
scious, and  this  class  consciousness  is  the  result  of 
the  "high  cost  of  living."  In  some  ways  this  great 
bugaboo  has  been  a  "blessing  in  disguise." 

Woman  Is  the  Dispenser 

TWO  years  ago  the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  paramount  to  all  others.    To-day  we  are 
not  talking  so  much  about  it,  but  we  are  doing 
more,  and  the  doing  is  really  bringing  about  results  in 
which  the  women  can  claim  the  major  share. 

When  we  first  began  to  hear  about  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  moreover  began  to  feel  it,  we  were  told 
it  was  because  of  the  increased  output  of  gold,  on 
account  of  the  tariff,  because  of  the  extortion  of  the 
commission  man,  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer,  because 
the  producer  did  not  produce  enough  and  the  consumer 
consumed  too  much. 

Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  international  commis- 
sions were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
rise  in  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

These  commissions  and  committees  submitted  re- 
ports which  suggested  numerous  remedies  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  consumer,  or,  as  the  popular  phrase 
was,  "to  reduce  the  cost  of  living" ;  but  somehow  the 
housewife,  as  a  factor,  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion either  as  affecting  or  producing  conditions.  It 
remained  for  the  housewife  herself  to  realize  that 
while  the  academic  discussion  and  research  work 
was  of  great  value,  the  practical  solution  of  these 
problems  which  pertained  to  the  home  belonged 
to  her. 

Marriage  is  a  contract  by  which  the  man  becomes 
the  producer  of  the  family  income  and  the  woman  the 
dispenser.  Statistics  tell  us  that  three-quarters  of  the 
income  of  the  gi-eat  middle  class  and  nine-tenths  of 
those  with  smaller  incomes  are  spent  directly  by  the 
woman.  It  is  she  who  must  make  the  weekly  budget 
fit  the  weekly  income,  and  it  is  she  who.  with  the 
power  of  the  spender,  can  affect  and  control  condi- 
tions which  pertain  to  the  home. 


By    MRS.    JULIAN  HEATH 

Women  have  been  struggling  with  the  home  prob- 
lems for  centuries,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  an  indi- 
vidual struggle.  This  is  no  longer  so.  The  class  con- 
sciousness of  the  housewife  has  been  aroused.  The 
Housewives'  League  movement  is  now  sweeping  the 
country.  Two  years  ago  the  housewife  was  an  eco- 
nomic nonentity.    To-day  she  is  a  power. 

The  profession  of  housekeeping  has  not  heretofore 
had  a  square  deal.  It  has  been  exploited  as  has  no 
other  profession.  The  housewife  has  allowed  the 
manufacturers  to  adulterate  and  poison  foods  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  family  tables  until  the  health 
of  the  nation  is  imperiled.  They  have  allowed  exploi- 
tations by  the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures  until 
the  national  integrity  is  at  stake.  Foods  have  been 
handled  in  a  manner  so  unsanitary  that  the  danger 
from  contamination  is  as  great  almost  as  is  the  dan- 
ger from  adulteration,  for  only  clean  foods  are  safe 
foods.  There  has  been  exploitation  by  commercialized 
home  industries,  by  the  manufacturer  of  fake  textiles 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life  until  the  American  home  itself  is  in  danger. 

Buy  Only  Pure  Food 

MUCH  of  the  progress  in  the  business  of  to-day  is 
due  to  combination,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
profit  claimed  for  effective  combination  is  due  not 
to  the  economy  of  organization,  but  to  the  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  unorganized  consumer.  Organ- 
ization has  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  a  vast  army  of  its  scattered  patrons. 
For  their  own  protection  the  patrons  of  organized 
business  should  oppose  to  this  power  a  combination 
of  their  own,  vigilant  and  alert  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Such  an  organization  of  buyers  against 
sellers  should  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  progress 
or  the  legitimate  profit  of  business.  Assuming  this 
attitude,  the  Housewives'  League  is  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  profession  of  housekeeping.  It 
attempts  to  upset  no  fair  prevailing  conditions ;  it  has 
no  enmity  to  business  honestly  and  fairly  conducted. 
It  only  seeks  to  direct  conditions  such  as  exist  in  each 
locality  into  channels  just  to  buyer  and  seller  alike. 

Food  Commissioner  Jones  of  Illinois,  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  July  of  the  State  and  National  Food  Ex- 
hibition at  Seattle,  Wash.,  said :  "Most  women's  knowl- 
edge of  pure  food  and  sanitary  cooking  is  in  their 
clubs.  If  they  would  practice  one-half  of  what  they 
talked,  we  food  commissioners  would  take  a  holiday." 
Standing,  as  I  do,  at  the  center  of  this  great  house- 
wife movement,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of 
pure  food  and  sanitary  cooking  gained  by  the  women 
in  their  clubs  is  being  put  into  practice  and  in  no  un- 
certain way.  Already  half  a  million  women  in  this 
country  are  pledged  to  buy  only  pure  food,  and  this 
great  army  is  growing  every  day. 

The  discussions  at  Washington  and  in  the  States  in 
regard  to  "how  much"  benzoate  of  soda  can  be  al- 
lowed or  "how  much"  coal-tar  dye  will  be  permitted 
in  an  article  does  not  interest  the  housewife  as  much 
as  it  did,  because  she  has  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  will  not  buy  any  product  that  has  benzoate  of 
soda  or  coal-tar  dyes  in  any  amount. 

Demand  Better  State  Laws 

HOW  often  are  we  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
market  depends  upon  supply  and  demand.  Let 
us  apply  this  principle  to  the  manufacture  of 
impure  foods,  and  say  that  if  no  impure  foods  are 
bought  none  will  be  manufactured,  not  forgetting  that 
it  is  the  housewife  who  creates  the  demand. 

Not  long  ago  a  manufacturer  said  to  me :  "Mrs. 
Heath.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try care  whether  we  poison  their  food  or  not." 

The  statement  was  made  because  he,  a  manufac- 
turer dealing  only  in  pure  goods,  was  losing  money, 


while  his  competitor,  who  was  placing  impure  goods 
on  the  market,  was  growing  wealthy. 

One  of  the  serious  menaces  to  the  pure-food  move- 
ment has  been  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people 
concerning  the  Federal  and  State  laws.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  this  confusion  still  exists.  There  has 
been  the  same  confusion  hecause  of  the  guaranty 
clause,  but  as  this  confusion  clears  away,  the  women 
of  each  State  are  beginning  to  demand  better  State 
laws,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  only  and  proper 
way  to  control  the  situation. 

Keep  Control  of  Food  Preparation 

IN  SOME  States  at  the  present  time  the  use  of  sul- 
phites of  copper  is  still  permitted.  It  may  have  been 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition which  was  made  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Law,  to  make  certain  compromises  to  the 
opposing  interests;  but,  as  we  well  know,  the  danger 
of  making  these  compromises  was  recognized  by  both 
Congressman  Hepburn  and  Dr.  Wiley.  But  at  the 
present  time  there  should  be  no  compromises. 

What  woman,  if  she  were  preparing  food  for  her 
child,  would  say:  "I  will  put  a  'little'  poison  in,  for 
I  don't  think  it  will  harm"?  It  is  absurd  to  think  of 
it.  The  mother's  whole  aim  and  object  in  preparing 
food  for  the  family  is  to  make  it  pure  and  wholesome. 
Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  she  should  allow  these 
foods  to  be  prepared  outside  of  her  home  in  any  dif- 
ferent manner? 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  drudgery  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  the  home,  and  of  its  having 
created  more  leisure  for  the  housewife  and  more  effi- 
cient home  management.  The  housewife  is  beginning 
to  consider  this  carefully  and  is  beginning  to  wonder. 

Is  it  "efficiency  in  home  management"  to  have  the 
pickling  and  canning  done  in  the  factory  and  returned 
to  the  home  with  poisonous  preservatives,  or,  when 
the  baking  is  done  in  the  commercial  kitchen,  to  have 
the  bread  and  cake  composed  of  ingredients  almost  too 
disgraceful  to  mention? 

We  have  allowed  the  home  industries  to  be  com- 
mercialized— that  is,  to  be  taken  from  the  home  into 
the  factory.  This  condition  is  often  deplored,  but  the 
pity  is  not  that  we  have  allowed  these  things  to  be 
taken  from  the  home,  but  that  in  letting  them  go  the 
housewife  has  not  kept  control.  The  organization  of 
the  housewife  has  changed  this.  The  housewife  must 
receive  a  square  deal  from  those  who  conduct  the 
home  industries,  or  she  will  take  them  back  under  her 
own  supervision.  The  manufacturers  and  those  con- 
ducting the  home  industries  should  take  warning. 

The  Things  the  Housewife  Intends  to  Know 

THE  housewife  is  going  to  demand  more  legisla- 
tion. She  wants  to  know  the  ingredients  of  the 
cake  she  buys;  she  wants  to  know,  when  she 
stops  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  soda  fountain,  that 
the  sirups  used  are  not  colored  with  coal-tar  dyes ;  she 
wants  to  know  that  her  child  is  protected  when  he 
buys  penny  candies.  The  baker  and  the  dispenser  of 
soft  drinks  and  the  candy  manufacturer  know  what 
labels  were  on  the  containers  from  which  they  took  the 
ingredients  for  the  finished  product,  but  the  house- 
wife who  buys  has  no  way  of  knowing.  The  industries 
which  dispense  food  outside  of  bottles,  cans,  and  pack- 
ages have  become  a  dumping  ground  for  impure  prod- 
ucts. Legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  housewife  at 
the  baker's,  the  confectioner's,  and  the  ice-cream  manu- 
facturer's. 

There  are  scores  of  manufacturers  whose  products 
would  pass  a  higher  test  even  than  that  imposed  by 
the  Pure  Food  Law.  They  have  gone  further  on  the 
side  of  purity  than  the  law  requires.  "Absolute 
purity"  is  their  motto,  and  no  lower  standard  will  be 
accepted  by  them.  These  manufacturers  have  found 
it  possible  to  prepare,  can,  and  bottle  foodstuffs  with- 
out the  aid  of  preservatives.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  the  pure-food  fight,  and  it  is 
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to  these  manufacturers  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Housewives'  League  are  now 
rallying. 

People  are  coming  into  their  rights  in 
regard  to  the  Pure  Food  Law,  but  the 
battle  is  by  no  means  won.  The  house- 
wives are  standing  for  no  compromise 
in  regard  to  pure  foods.  They  want  ab- 
solutely pure  foods,  and  I  believe  that 
now,  as  never  before,  they  are  ready  to 
join  hands  with  those  manufacturers 
who  also  stand  for  no  compromise. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 

FOODS 

A  Question  and 
Answer  Depart- 
ment, Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Consumer. 
Address  In- 
quiries to  Pro- 
fessor L.  B. 
Allyn,  Care  of 
Collier's,  416  W. 
Thirteenth  St., 
New  York  City 

Correction 

IN  the  March  22  issue  of  Collier's,  page 
20,  the  topical  heading  "The  Poison 
Menu"  was  inadvertently  inserted.  This 
made  it  appear,  by  inference  at  least, 
that  oleomargarine,  cottonseed  oil,  chic- 
01%  and  the  like  were  poisonous.  Of 
course  these  are  perfectly  harmless  sub- 
stances, and  oleomargarine  has  already 
been  indorsed  in  this  column.  The  menu 
was  not  wholly  poisonous,  and  a  better 
heading  would  have  been :  "An  Unpro- 
tected Menu." 

Oleomargarine  and  Butter 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  com- 
parative cost,  is  it  wise  and  advisable 
to  use  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter? 
— R.  W.  S.,  Bend,  Ore. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  practically 
no  difference  in  food  value  between  oleo- 
margarine and  butter.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  former  should  not  be 
used  in  place  of  butter  if  one  desires 
to  do,  so. 

Facts  Concerning  Vinegar 

~Now  that  the  pickling  season  ivill  soon 
be  here,  I  wish  to  know  something  about 
vinegar.  Is  there  any  pure  vinegar  out- 
side of  cider  vinegar?  I  buy  it  every 
year,  but  the  cost  here  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive— fifty  cents  a  gallon.  I  see 
vinegar  for  pickling  advertised  cheap, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  adulterated. 
Please  tell  me  what  the  impure  vine- 
gars are  made  of  or  adulterated  with. 
Also,  if  there  is  any  practical  home  test 
for  adulterated  vinegar.  By  answering 
through  Collier's  National  Weekly  you 
Will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on 

A.  M.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Vinegar  is  a  dilute  acetic  acid  solution 
produced  by  an  organism  (Mycoderma 
aceti)  acting  upon  weak  alcoholic  solu- 
tions, in  addition,  there  are  present 
various  mineral  matters,  organic  solids, 
and,  if  made  from  apples,  malic  acid. 

Vinegar  can  be  made  from  many  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  fermented,  such 
as  various  sugars,  molasses,  glucose, 
beer,  malt,  wine,  and  dilute  alcoholic 
solutions.  Thus  we  may  have  cider  vine- 
gar, the  standard  for  which  demands, 
among  other  things,  not  less  than  4 
grams  of  acetic  acid  and  not  less  than 
1.6  grams  of  apple  solids  and  the  like 
per  100  cubic  centimeters. 

Wine,  grape,  vinegar  should  contain,  in 
the  same  volume,  not  less  than  4  grams 
of  acetic  acid  and  not  less  than  1  gram 
of  grape  solids. 

Malt  vinegar  is  "a  product  made  by 
the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fer- 
mentations without  distillation  by  the 
infusion  of  barley  malt  or  cereals  whose 
starch  has  been  converted  by  malt."  The 
acid  is  the  same  as  other  vinegars  with 
not  less  than  2  grams  of  solids  per  100 
Idibic  centimeters. 

Sugar  vinegar  is  made  from  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  of  sugar  sirup,  mo- 
lasses, or  refiners'  sirup. 

Glucose  vinegar  is  the  product  result- 
ing from  the  "acetous  fermentation  of 
alcoholic  solutions  of  starch,  sugar,  or 
glucose." 

Spirit,  distilled,  or  grain  vinegar  is  a 


product  "made  by  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion of  dilute  distilled  alcohol." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fermented 
substance  is  changed  into  alcohol,  and 
this  latter,  under  the  action  of  the  fer- 
ment, unites  with  two  parts  of  oxygen 
and  forms  acetic  acid. 

In  this  country,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  vinegar  is  understood  to  be 
made  from  apple  cider.  In  other 
countries  malt,  wine,  and  glucose  vine- 
gars are  more  common.  Any  one  of 
these  may  be  pure  vinegar,  differing 
from  cider  vinegar  principally  in  the 
amount  of  solids,  mineral  matter,  and 
flavor. 

A  product  frequently  sold  as  vinegar 
is  often  dilute  acetic  acid  colored  with 
caramel  or  burnt  sugar.  This  latter  can 
be  detected  by  placing  an  ounce  of  the 
sample  into  a  narrow  bottle.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  Fuller's  earth.  Cork 
and  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Set 
aside,  and  when  the  clay  settles  the 
liquid  will  be  decolorized  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  if  caramel  is  present.  If 
the  color  of  the  vinegar  is  entirely  due 
to  caramel,  the  liquid  will  resemble 
water  in  appearance. 

The  same  test  may  be  applied  for  de- 
tecting caramel  coloring  in  vanilla  ex- 
tract. 

Infrequently  coal-tar  dye  or  beet  juice 
is  used.  Sometimes  distilled  vinegar  is 
colored  and  sold  as  cider  vinegar,  with 
the  addition  of  lime  to  increase  its  ash, 
or  glucose  to  increase  its  body. 

Vinegar  has  been  found  to  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  artificially  colored. 
This  practice  does  not  obtain  to-day. 
The  adulteration  to-day  takes  the  form 
of  the  fraudulent  rather  than  of  the  in- 
jurious type. 

There  is  no  simple  test  to  distinguish 
cider  vinegar  from  other  types,  and  sev- 
eral complicated  operations  are  involved. 
The  color  test  is  frequently  the  only  one 
necessary  to  employ  for  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  origin  of  the  vinegar. 

Mutual  Trust  and  Cooperation 

/  would  like  to  inquire  how  to  get 
grocers  interested  in  making  their  stores 
pure-food  groceries.  There  is  need  for 
such  a  store  here  in  Memphis. —  F.  A.  H., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Heath's  article  in  this  issue  shows 
pretty  clearly  where  a  large  part  of  the 
blame  for  impure  food  lies.  There  is 
no  doubt  if  you  and  your  friends  would 
kindly  and  persistently  refuse  to  pur- 
chase impure  products,  and  create  a 
demand  for  a  better  grade  of  articles, 
your  grocer  would  do  his  part  will- 
ingly. 

If  you  were  a  grocer  and  had  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  say,  in  a  chemically  drugged, 
alum-hardened  onion  sauce,  and,  so  far 
as  you  knew,  no  one  had  ever  been  par- 
ticularly injured  by  it,  would  y'ou  discon- 
tinue the  sale  simply  because  one  of  your 
customers,  perhaps  an  influential  one, 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  do  so? 
Would  you  do  this?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  were  a  grocer,  dealing  in  the  same 
article,  and  many  of  your  best  customers 
were  persistently  returning  it  with  the 
request  to  furnish  them  with  the  same 
article  free  from  drugs  or  chemicals, 
would  you  not  get  busy  with  your  job- 
bing house  and  procure  the  material  for 
them? 

If  the  grocer  can  be  made  to  see  that 
foods  free  from  antiseptics  and  the  like 
are,  after  all,  far  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  health  of  the  consumer,  and 
that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  such 
articles,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  pure-food  store.  The  campaign 
should  be  one  of  sympathy — free  from 
hysterics  or  streaks  of  yellowness.  In 
our  estimation  there  is  no  better  way  to 
mold  public  opinion  along  the  line  of 
pure  foods  than  to  have  a  public  display 
of  articles  of  this  class  with  well-written 
signs  explaining  to  all  why  they  are 
pure,  and  why  they  are  better  than  the 
quality  which  satisfies  the  present  Fed- 
eral food  law. 

Such  a  collection  is  educational,  and 
almost  every  grocer  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  If  one  wishes  to  show 
by  contrast  the  other  side  and  make 
a  display  of  foods  which,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  are 
labeled  with  all  of  the  score  or  more 
chemicals  and  dyes,  the  first  may  appear 
even  better  by  contrast. 

As  you  say,  there  is  a  need  for  pure- 
food  stores,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  springing  up  all  over  this  coun- 
try is  an  inspiration  to  all  interested  in 
the  subject  of  food  betterment. 
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"Six  of  theTomato.  That's  right! 

"We'll  use  them  in  almost 
no  time." 

In  fact  many  sensible  house- 
wives always  order  this  favorite 
Campbell  "kind"  by  the  dozen  at 
atime.  They  are  constantly  find- 
ing new  and  practical  uses  for 


A  favorite  way  now-a-days  is  to  pre- 
pare it  as  a  bisque-of-tomato,  simply  by 
adding  milk  or  cream  instead  of  water. 
You  can  vary  this  in  several  tempting 
ways — with  croutons,  rice,  noodles,  etc. 
And  when  used  in  its  condensed  form, 
this  perfect  soup  makes  a  delicious  sea- 
soning for  ragouts,  omelettes,  rarebits 
and  many  other  well-known  dishes. 
To  some  quite  ordinary  dishes  it  gives 
a  surprising  new  zest  and  flavor. 

Our  little  booklet  describes  some  of  these 
savory  recipes.    Why  not  write  for  it  today? 


"All  aboard  ! 

With  one  accord 

For  Campbell's  spotless  plant-, 

To  see  how  there. 

With  dainty  care. 

They  can  for  those  who  can't. 1 


21  kinds 
10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Mulligatawny 
Celery  Mutton  Broth 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


'TOMATO 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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mm 


VINERVA/ 


COLUMBIA  KNIGHT 


CHALMERS 


MAXV 


FRANKUN 


BENZ 


DETROITELEC 


SIMPLEX 


M.ERCER 


OVERLAND 


CASE 


MIDLAND 


GR1NNELLELEC 


PACKARD 


OHIO-ELEC 


•w 


LOZ1ER 
-A 


COLE 


AUSTIN 


HARION 


Here  are  the  highest  ] 
They  are  all  equipped  wi 


Ahrens-Fox  Cadillac  Cunningham 

American  Case  Church-Field  Electric 

Armleder  Chalmers  Delaunay-Belleville 

Austin  Cino  Detroit  Electric 

Benz  Cole  Flanders 

Buffalo  Electric  Columbia  Franklin 


Garford 
Grant 

Grinnell  Electric 
Howard 
Knickerbocker 
Krit 


Lexington 
Lozier 

Lyons-Knigh! 
McFarlan 
Marion 
Marmon 


THIS  custom  and  invariable  rule 
is  now  so  well  established  that 
every  1913  car  costing  over  $3,000 
and  carrying  a  full  set  of  stand- 
ard accessories,  is  equipped  with  a 
Warner  Auto  -  Meter— the  world's 
foremost  speed  and  mileage  indicator. 

Most  manufacturers  have  such 
implicit  confidence  in  this  instru- 
ment that  each  succeeding  year 
they  renew  their  contracts  with- 
out even  considering  or  testing 
any  of  the  other  speed  indicators. 
They  realize  that  such  tests  would 
be  needless  because,  in  their  past 
experience,  every  test  has  always 
proven  the  magnetic  Warner  far  in 
advance  of  every  other  type  made. 
In  fact,  these  big  automobile  pro- 
ducers have  collectively  become  a 
unit  in  their  praise,  faith  and  recog- 


nition of  the  unfailing  accuracy  and 
superior  workmanship  of  the  famous 
Warner  Auto-Meter. 

The  men  who  make  these  cars  art 
the  world's  most  prominent  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  They  all  use  the 
Warner  —  exclusively.   The  Warnei 


You  can  have  a  Warner  Auto-MeU 

Warner  Auto-Meter  Fac 


Internal* 

Service  stations  in  every 
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ced  cars  in  the  world 
he  Warner  Auto-Meter 


son 
ell 


Ohio  Electric 
Olds 

Overland 
Packard 
Paterson 
Pathfinder 


Peerless 
Pierce- Arrow 
Pilot 
Premier 
Republic 
S.  G.  V. 


ti>Meter,  measures  up  to  their  con- 
fion  of  accuracy.  For  when  they 
acet  an  automobile  they  must  guar- 
ie  everything  on  it.  They  know 
athe  Warner  stands  up  and  serves 
•jcact  accordance  with  their  stand- 
dof  efficiency.   They  know  it  is 


%e  car  you  buy  if  you  ask  for  it. 

hpt.  14,  Beloit,  Wise. 


>e  rce 


Simplex 
Stafford 
Staver 
Stearns 

Stevens-Duryea 


as  dependable  and  as  serviceable  as 
their  own  cars. 

It  costs  them  more  to  be  sure — 
considerably  more.  In  fact,  they  pay 
twice  as  much  for  Warners  as  for 
others.  But  these  manufacturers  are 
of  that  type,  who  consider  the  best 
to  be  none  too  good.  They  know, 
from  their  own  experience,  as 
high-grade  manufacturers,  that 
efficiency,  reliability,  service  and 
high-grade  workmanship  cost 
money. 

A  Warner  Auto-Meter  on  an 
automobile  is  an  unerring  guide  to 
a  quality  car.  Manufacturers  of 
really  high-grade  automobiles  have 
found  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
take  any  chances  with  any  other 
but  the  Warner.  See  that  the  car  you 
buy  is  equipped  with  a  Warner. 


it  city  in  the  world 
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Here's  the 
first  lesson 
efficiency  — 


Save  Your  Energy 

The  new  science  of  efficiency  is  a 
science  of  economy.  Its  first  prin- 
ciple is  to  save  energy ;  to  avoid 
frittering  away  time  and  labor  on 
useless  effort;  to  avoid  the  waste 
of  nervous  and  physical  strain. 

The  world  is  growing  efficient ;  to 
#  keep  step  with  its  progress,  you 
If|    must  keep  yourself  at  the  tip-top 

mark  of  optimism  and  energy. 

When  you  walk  with  hard  leather 
heels  you  waste  energy  at  every 
step.  Every  contact  between  hard 
heels  and  hard  pavement  sends  a 
jar  along  your  spine,  the  center 
of  the  body's  delicate  nervous 
mechanism. 

No  wonder  you  feel  nervous  and 
out  of  sorts  after  a  day's  work;  no 
wonder  you  have  blue  streaks  and 
pessimistic  spells;  no  wonder  your 
back  aches  and  your  feet  hurt. 

Save  your  energy  by  equipping 
your  shoes  with 

O'Sullivan's  Heels 

of  New  Live  Rubber 

O'Sullivan  Heels  make  walking 
easy.  They  are  cushions  of  live 
rubber  (and  that  means  rubber 
with  the  spring  in  it)  that  take 
the  place  of  hard  leather  heels. 

They  put  wings  on  your  feet,  and 
give  you  the 
erect  bearing 
and  confident 
step  that  goes 
with  health  and 
optimism. 

They  mean  a 
return  to  Na- 
ture, for  they 
make  every  footfall  like  a  step  on 
soft,  springy  grass. 

They  do  for  the  human  body  what 
tires  do  for  an  automobile;  they 
absorb  the  shocks  and  jolts  of  lo- 
comotion. 

O'Sullivan's  Heels  cost  fifty  cents 
a  pair  (attached);  their  use  is  an 
economy,  for  they  last  longer  than 
leather  heels,  and  they  help  to  keep 
shoes  in  shape.  Made  in  all  sizes 
— for  men,  women  and  children. 

At  Every  Shoemaker's 
50c  a  Pair,  Attached 
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Corn  Club"  Smith 

(  Cmitinwd  from  page  19) 


and  Rubys,  and 
each  experience 
robbed  him  of 
a  little  more  of 
his  complaisance 
and  planted  cold, 
icicly  interroga- 
tion marks  right 
in  the  center  of 
the  flame  of  his 
enthusiasm.  Yet 
all  this  time  the 
public-school  sys- 
tem of  Missis- 
sippi was  being 
extended.  The 
whole  State,  like 
the  whole  South, 
was  athirst  for 
education.  Pro- 
fess o  r  Smith 
watched  its  de- 
velopment with 
pride  —  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the 
district  school 
with  the  high 
school,  the  high 
school  with  the 
colleges  and  nor- 
mals, and  these 
with  the  univer- 
sities ;  but  the 
enormous  num- 
ber of  students 
who  "wasted 
out"  of  the  sluice 
boxes  somewhere 
between  the  one- 1 
teacher  schools  and  the  university  doors 
warned  the  Professor,  just  as  did  the  re- 
curring Jeds  and  Rubys,  that  something 
was  wrong. 

THE  IDEA  IS  BORN 

AFTER  fifteen  years  as  principal  of 
x~\  various  high  schools,  with  his  mis- 
givings growing  taller  than  ever,  Smith 
was  called  up  higher  and  became  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  Holmes  County. 
From  the  minute  he  began  visiting  the 
country  schools  and  to  have  the  life  of 
the  plain  people  of  the  hills  and  bottoms 
thrust  anew  before  his  face,  his  misgiv- 
ings began  to  swallow  his  enthusiasms 
completely.  He  met  the  ghost  of  Jed  rid- 
ing a  lean  horse  to  mill  on  every  country 
road — he  saw  him  plowing  corn  or  cotton 
in  many  fields,  or  toiling  painfully  at  the 
breaking  of  raw  soil  in  every  clearing; 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Ruby  calling 
hogs  or  cows  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

But  one  day,  as  he  was  brooding  along 
the  road  with  a  swamp  on  one  side  of 
him  and  a  field  of  cotton  on  the  other, 
with  a  one-room  country  school  just  drop- 
ping out  of  sight  behind,  the  great  idea 
came  to  him. 

The  roadway  had  begun  to  draw  in 
from  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  split  off 
a  great  slice  from  the  cotton  field.  On 
the  right  of  the  road,  just  beyond  a  turn, 
the  planter's  home  appeared.  There 
were  great  trees  about  and  under  them 
the  very  old  house  squatted  lazily.  About 
it  was  the  usual  collection  of  out- 
buildings, thrown  together  with  no 
particular  design,  the  older  ones  of 
logs,  the  newer  ones  of  roughly 
sawn  slabs,  some  of  them  with 
ridge  poles  sagging  or  a  side  bulg- 
ing awkwardly,  some  with  a  corner 


Types  of  the  old  one-teacher  schools 
which  Prof essor  Smith  is  combining  into 
new  schools  with  three  teachers  or  more 


on  the  ground 
where  the  foun- 
dation  had 
rotted  out,  and 
others  standing 
straight,  vigor- 
ous, and  thrifty 
looking,  but  the 
whole  giving  a 
heterogeneous  ef- 
fect such  as  could 
be  the  result  only 
of  several  gen- 
erations of  semi- 
indifferent 
attempts  at  pro- 
vision for  pres- 
ent needs  only. 
About  the  out- 
buildings, 
chickens,  ducks, 
and  a  few  pigs 
scratched,  wad- 
dled, or  rooted, 
and  a  single 
mule,  gray  with 
age,  his  back 
and  shoulders 
scarred  deeply 
with  harness 
marks,  and  an 
air  of  hopeless 
decrepitude  upon 
him,  posed 
mournfully  be- 
fore an  empty 
feed  rack.  Farm 
machinery  of 
various  sorts,  a 
new  wagon,  a  worn-out  one,  and  various 
parts  of  wagons,  together  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  remains  of  a  fine  old 
carriage  of  sixty  years  ago,  now  a  roost 
for  chickens,  appeared  in  various  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  barnyard. 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  Professor  took  in 
all  these  sordid  details  of  carelessness, 
contemplatively  and  with  growing  dis- 
gust, as  his  horse  jogged  steadily  by. 
With  a  final  shake  of  his  head,  he  ob- 
served aloud : 

"That's  what  we  send  them  back  to." 
Right  here  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  giving  a  false  impression.  Holmes 
is  one  of  the  rich  counties  of  the  famous 
Delta,  a  county  of  well-kept  and  pros- 
perous farms  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
one  just  described  was  by  no  means  typi- 
cal. There  were  far  fewer  such  farms 
in  Holmes  County  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  State,  but  this  single  in- 
stance was  enough  to  jar  the  Professor's 
mind  at  the  moment. 

A  CERTAINTY 

THE  cotton  fields  began  again. 
"Whoa !" 

The  Professor  had  reined  up  sharply, 
and  was  staring  at  the  first  acre  of  cot- 
ton which  he  now  encountered.  It  was 
startlingly  different  from  the  fields  he 
had  passed  and  those  which  lay  beyond. 
Cotton,  be  it  known  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  its  hahits,  is  a  most  sluggish  and 
slow-growing  plant  until  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  when  suddenly  it  shakes  itself 
and  begins  to  shoot  up  as  if  it  had 
decided  all  at  once  to  become  a 
tree.  This  acre  at  which  the  Pro- 
fessor was  looking  had  reached  the 
shooting  stage  and  was  drawing 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  field  like 
a  motor  car  from  a  wheelbarrow. 
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Professor  Smith,  as  has  been  intimated, 
was  a  thoughtful  man.  He  pushed  back 
his  wide  straw  hat  and  mopped  his  brow 
while  he  surveyed  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  this  single  acre  of  cotton  reflectively. 
Of  course  he  knew  what  it  meant.  Up  in 
Washington  was  that  rare  genius,  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knapp,  now  deceased,  to  whom  agri- 
cultural America  will  some  day  acknowl- 
edge its  debt  in  much  greater  degree 
than  it  has  up  to  the  present.  Dr. 
Knapp  was  head  of  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  his  son  is  to-day.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  was  just  beginning  its 
farm  demonstration  work  in  Mississippi. 
The  plan  was  for  an  agent  of  the  bureau 
to  go  into  a  county  and  secure  from  some 
representative  farmer  permission  to  make 
a  personal  demonstration  of  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  upon  a  plot  of 
ground  on  his  farm.  It  was  at  one  of 
Dr.  Knapp's  little  demonstration  plots 
of  cotton  that  the  Professor  sat  looking. 
Suddenly  he  straightened  up  with  a  start, 
jerked  at  the  lines,  slapped  the  old  mare 
on  the  back  with  them,  and  began  to 
urge  her  forward  nervously. 

The  Professor  had  his  idea  !  As  the 
mare  moved  forward  at  a  spirited  trot, 
that  little  Mississippi  world  looked  not 
one  whit  altered.  There  was  the  same 
crow  cawing  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp ; 
there  was  the  same  buzzard  sweeping  in 
lazy  circles  over  the  roadway  and  the 
fields,  there  was  the  same  heat  in  the 
down-streaming  rays  of  the  June  sun, 
and  the  same  squeak  in  the  thills  of  the 
buggy ;  but — the  Professor  had  his  idea 
— his  tanned  brow  was  nearly  bursting 
with  it.  And  no  wonder !  In  that  year, 
1906,  Mississippi's  yield  of  corn  was 
about  thirty  million  bushels.  In  the 
next  five  years  it  doubled.  That  was 
why  Smith  was  hurrying  the  mare.  He 
was  on  the  way  to  double  the  corn  crop 
of  Mississippi.  That  was  why  his  tem- 
ples throbbed.  Thirty  million  bushels  of 
corn  were  shooting  and  popping  inside 
of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  other 
farm  produce. 

A  BOY   AND  AN   ACRE   OF  GROUND 

FOR  ten  years  Trofessor  Smith  had 
been  coming  to  Jed's  position.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  public-school  system 
of  Mississippi-  to  teach  the  children  of 
Mississippi  how  to  make  a  living  out  of 
the  soil  of  Mississippi — to  teach  the  boys 
how  to  produce  more  cotton  and  more 
corn  and  better  pigs  and  cattle;  to  teach 
the  girls  how  to  sew  and  bake  bread  and 
raise  chickens  and  make  clothes — to  make 
the  public-school  system  serviceable  to 
the  common  people  in  the  very  things 
which  the  common  people  needed  most. 

And  now,  all  in  a  flash,  while  he 
looked  at  Dr.  Knapp's  demonstration 
plot,  he  had  seen  how  to  do  it — how  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  great  stores  of  knowl- 
edge of  plant  growth  being  gathered  and 
disseminated  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  and  the  various 
colleges  devoted  to  such  studies,  and 
filter  this  through  the  rural  schools  di- 
rectly into  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves,  in  the  form  of  practical, 
usable  instructions  immediately  applica- 
ble to  life  conditions. 

Professor  Smith  decided  to  start  with 
one  staple — corn.  That  autumn  instruc- 
tions went  to  every  teacher  in  Holmes 
County  to  announce  that  a  County  Corn 
Club  was  going  to  be  organized  to  teach 
the  boys  how  to  grow  corn.  The  plan 
was  this :  each  boy  who  would  join  the 
club  must  agree  to  take  an  acre  of 
ground,  prepare  the  soil  and  select  his 
seed  according  to  instructions,  plant  it 
and  cultivate  it  right  through  to  harvest, 
keeping  a  careful  record  of  all  his  opera- 
tions, including  the  yield,  figures  for 
which  were  to  be  duly  attested  by  reputa- 
ble persons.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  to  be  an  exhibit  and  the  awarding  of 
prizes.  There  was  also  to  be  a  girl's 
club  with  instructions  in  cooking,  sewing, 
and  other  important  domestic  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  took  like  vaccine, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  clubs  was 
held  in  thirty  days  at  the  courthouse, 
with  250  boys  and  200  girls  attending. 

THE  LEAVEN  WORKS 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  industrial  institu- 
tions were  there  to  talk  to  these  young 
club  members  on  the  work  they  were  un- 
dertaking. Afterward,  from  time  to  time, 
these  instructions  were  followed  up  with 
bulletins,  and  literature  of  various  kinds 
from  the  State  institutions  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton.   These  went  out  to  the  teachers  in 


the  schools  scattered  over  the  county, 
and  were  by  them  carefully  conned, 
after  which  the  information  was  passed 
on  to  the  students.  Sometimes  there 
would  only  be  one  club  member  in  a 
school,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty : 
but  the  teacher,  with  more  or  less  en- 
thusiasm, gave  the  instruction  so  that 
all  had  a  chance  to  absorb  it  if  they 
would. 

Of  course  there  was  opposition.  One 
old  farmer  exclaimed  scornfully  : 

"What?  You  propose  to  teach  our  boys 
how  to  farm?  I  can  teach  my  boy  more 
farming  in  a  day  than  you  can  in  a 
month." 

NEVER   TOO   OLD   TO  LEARN 

AT  the  close  of  the  first  year,  this 
farmer  came  with  his  exhibit  of  corn, 
and  insisted  upon  having  it  put  up  to 
be  judged,  to  show  that  the  Corn  Club 
boys  didn't  know  how  to  grow  corn. 
When  the  figures  were  all  in,  it  ap- 
peared that  one  boy  had  produced  125 
bushels  on  a  single  acre,  and  the  old  fel- 
low's jaw  dropped.  He  made  some  in- 
quiry of  the  successful  boy's  father,  and 
the  next  spring  himself  started  a  dem- 
onstration plot.  At  the  second  annual 
exhibit  he  was  present  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  make  a  talk. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  have  thrown  away 
forty  years  of  my  life.  You  have  taught 
me  that  there  is  no  need  to  work  a  whole 
county  to  make  corn  enough  to  feed  two 
mules  and  make  bread  for  a  family.  If 
you  will  just  give  me  a  little  time  I 
think  I  can  make  on  five  acres  what  I 
have  been  making  on  twenty,  and  I  can 
turn  the  balance  of  my  land  into  mead- 
ows and  pastures." 

The  first  Corn  Club  exhibit  held  in 
Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Holmes 
County,  attracted  great  attention.  The 
town  was  crowded.  The  results  seemed 
marvelous.  Grizzled  old  farmers  walked 
about,  fingering  the  exhibits,  asking 
questions,  listening  with  mouths  agape 
— sometimes  shaking  stubborn  heads, 
sometimes  stroking  gray  beards  thought- 
fully. No  one  was  happier  than  the 
merchants  who  had  been  induced  to  offer 
the  prizes  for  which  the  boys  contested. 
They  saw  the  prospect  for  sudden  in- 
crease in  crop  values,  and  they  knew 
what  it  meant — more  money  for  the 
farmers,  therefore  more  comforts  and 
some  luxuries,  all  of  which  meant  more 
trade  for  themselves  who  must  ship  the 
increased  product  out  and  'the  increased 
consumption  in,  taking  a  profit  both 
ways.  Here  was  the  all  but  despised 
country  school  suddenly  becoming  the 
basis  for  a  new  and  greatly  increased 
prosperity  for  the  whole  county.  Who 
had  ever  thought  that  books  could  so 
fertilize  the  soil ! 

And  the  girls  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Their  achievements,  while  never  bulking 
so  large  as  those  of  the  boys,  were 
equally  remarkable,  and  in  some  ways 
more  interesting.  The  products  of  their 
Home  Science  Club,  as  it  was  called, 
were  a  startling  index  to  the  good  things 
of  life  which  the  soil  and  surroundings 
of  a  Mississippi  farm  held  for  any  wom- 
an who  knew  how  to  get  them  for  her- 
self and  her  husband  and  children.  Ruby 
was  emancipated  as  well  as  Jed. 

OVER  THE   WHOLE  STATE 

THE  local,  district,  and  State  agents  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  Professor  Smith's 
experiment,  keeping  in  touch  with  him, 
and  in  some  instances  visiting  the  boys 
to  give  personal  instructions,  while  Dr. 
Knapp  himself  took  pains  to  meet  this 
progressive  county  superintendent  and 
to  write  him  frequent  letters  of  encour- 
agement and  suggestion. 

Other  counties,  too,  were  quick  to  see 
the  value  of  the  Corn  Club  idea,  and 
Professor  Smith  found  himself  called 
here  and  there  to  tell  them  how  to 
work  it. 

The  third  year,  the  idea  went  over  the 
whole  State  and  Dr.  Knapp  made  it  part 
of  his  farm  demonstration  work,  and  be- 
gan to  spread  it  throughout  the  South. 
Indeed,  there  was  already  a  Corn  Club 
movement  up  and  going  in  Georgia  in 
1905,  a  year  before  it  started  in  Missis- 
sippi. But  Professor  Smith  is  undeni- 
ably the  father  of  the  Mississippi  move- 
ment, and  worked  his  idea  out  independ- 
ently before  he  knew  of  the  Georgia 
enterprise. 

A  beautiful  feature  of  the  plan  was 
that  it  not  only  gave  the  schools  a  utili- 
tarian value  not  hitherto  possessed,  but 
had  an  immediate  and  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  students  and 
the  quality  of  their  work  in  the  regular 


We  admit  it. 

We  didn't  know  NEARLY  all  the  good 
things  about  Stag. 

We  knew  about  its  exquisite 
FRAGRANCE. 

We  knew  it  TASTED  as  good  as  it 
smelled. 

We  knew  the  idea  of  buying  HALF  as  much  at 
a  time,  and  having  it  ALWAYS  FRESH,  was  an 
INSPIRATION. 

But  Stag  smokers  have  been  throwing  some 
NEW  bouquets.    For  instance: 

The  five  cent  tin  slips  into  any  pocket  without 
crowding. 

No  strings  to  come  loose  and  let  the  tobacco  spill . 
into  the  pocket. 

It's  much  more  convenient  when  filling  the  pipe. 
And  there's  MAGIC  in  that  5  Cent  price. 
Buy  it  anywhere. 
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Bent  Bones 

iuui  J  "v.  I  mmm 

Are  Your  Shoes 
Made  For 
Real  Feet  ?  • 


FEET  whose  bones  are  bound 
and  bent  and  twisted  by 
narrow  shoes  as  shown  in 
this  X-Ray  photo,  have  ceased 
to  be  real  feet. 

And  they  have  corns  or  bun- 
ions or  callouses  or  ingrowing 
nails  or  fallen  arches  or  some 
other  of  the  ills  that  keep  feet 
from  giving  the  service  Nature 
intended  them  to  give  you — 
keep  them  from  being  real  feet. 

The  Rice&Hutchins Educator 
Shoe  is  a  handsome,  aristocratic 
shoe  built  in  the  outlines  of  the 
real,  natural  foot,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  all  five  toes,  without 
any  extra  looseness.  And  since 
it  is  built  for  real  feet  it  can  never 
cause  corns,  bunions,  etc. 

Put  your  feet  into  Rice  & 
Hutchins  Educators  and  learn 
what  it  means  to  forget  you  have 
feet — to  be  able  to  get  the  same 
shoe  season  after  season  in  the 
same  handsome  shape,  without 
the  discomfort  of  "breaking  in" 
new  shoes. 

Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Prices  from  $1.35  for  infants'  to  $5.50 
for  men's  specials. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  genuine 
Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators  with  Edu- 
cator branded  on  the  sole,  send  us  his 
name  and  we'll  mail  you  complete  cat- 
alog and  tell  you  how  to  get  a  pair. 

Do  you  want  feet  that  are  willing, 
and  free  from  ills,  and  handsome  to  look 
at — in  fact,  real  feet  ?  Then,  go  to 
the  dealer's  and  try  on  a  pair  of  Rice 
&  Hutchins  Educators  today. 

Rice  &  Hutchins 


"Comfortable  as 
an  Old  Shoe, 
Yet  Proud  to 
Pass  a  Mirror" 


Child's 
Educator 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 


World's  Shoemakers  to  the  Whole  Family 
16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  All  America  and  Signet 
Shoes  for  Men,  and  Mayfair  Shoes  for  Women 


school  curriculum.  I  asked  Professor 
Smith  to  describe  this  for  me,  and  here 
is  his  answer : 

"Let  us  take,"  said  he,  "a  boy  who  is 
what  I  call  hand-minded.  He  thinks  with 
his  hands,  he  is  a  genius  at  anything  that 
involves  manual  dexterity,  whether  work 
or  games,  but  with  no  interest  in  men- 
tal processes  as  such.  He  comes  to 
school  because  his  mother  and  father  re- 
quire it,  but  having  no  taste  for  books, 
his  lessons  are  poorly  prepared,  and  he 
feels  grumpy  and  ill-disposed  because  he 
knows  he  is  making  a  show  of  himself.  He 
becomes  utterly  disgusted,  his  disposition 
is  spoiled,  and  he  will  go  back  to  the  soil 
feeling  a  hatred  for  all  things  intellec- 
tual, and  drop  into  the  uninteresting 
round  of  agricultural  life,  where  his  hard- 
est work  brings  no  more  than  a  living. 

"This  boy  clutches  eagerly  at  the  Corn 
Club  idea.  Here  is  something  that  in- 
terests him,  something  that  he  likes  to 
do.  He  goes  about  the  whole  task  with 
enthusiasm.  Because  the  soil  is  properly 
prepared  and  the  right  kind  of  seed  has 
been  used,  his  corn  begins  to  grow  much 
more  rapidly  than  his  father's  corn 
right  adjoining.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is 
taller  and  looking  much  more  promising. 
The  boy  begins  to  feel  proud  of  himself 
and  of  his  accomplishment  in  beating  his 
father  growing  corn.  He  combs  his  hair 
better,  and  washes  his  face  and  hands 
cleaner.  The  neighborhood  begins  to 
talk  about  his  corn.  It  is  the  center  of 
attraction.  He  begins  to  feel  his  impor- 
tance and  says  to  himself :  'Here,  I  can- 
not afford  to  be  at  the  foot  of  my  class.' 
He  catches  a  new  inspiration,  and  di- 
rectly is  solving  problems,  and  analyzing 
sentences  better  than  any  other  pupil  in 
school.  He  cannot  afford  to  misbehave 
and  get  the  censure  of  the  teacher. 

"Finally  he  begins  to  feel  himself  a 
factor  in  the  community  life,  and  to  see 
some  possibility  of  money  making  in  the 
soil.  He  begins  to  dream  of  the  home 
he  is  to  build,  to  plan  the  way  he  is  to 
run  his  fences,  make  his  pastures  and 
fields.  In  other  words,  he  wakes  up,  he 
gets  ideals  and  objectives.  The  Corn 
Club  has  increased  the  yield  of  manhood 
in  Mississippi  greatly." 

THE  ROAD  OF  DUTY 

FROM  corn  the  idea  quickly  spread  to 
other  farm  industries.  There  were 
Cotton  Clubs,  Pig  Clubs,  Oats  Clubs,  Poul- 
try Clubs,  Canning  Clubs,  and  for  all  I 
know,  Patching  Clubs  and  Darning  Clubs. 
Moreover,  all  Mississippi  was  now  calling 
for  "Corn  Club"  Smith.  Such  a  genius 
could  not  be  permitted  to  waste  his  en- 
ergies on  a  single  district ;  so  Holmes 
County  gave  him  up  reluctantly  but 
proudly,  and  Mississippi  made  him  Su- 
pervisor of  Elementary  Rural  Schools. 
This  new  position  not  only  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  multiply  his  personal  in- 
fluence, but  greatly  lengthened  the  arm 
of  his  authority.  He  could  now  get  all 
the  county  superintendents,  and  through 
them  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  har- 
nessed up  to  this  one  great  and  growing 
idea  of  teaching  Mississippians  how  to 
make  Mississippi  rich.  But  the  one- 
room  country  schools  bothered  him. 
There  isn't  much  inspiration  in  a  one- 
room,  one-teacher  school ;  so  the  Profes- 
sor went  at  the  idea  of  consolidating 
them,  bringing  two  or  three  and  some- 
times four  or  five  together.  This  raised 
the  problem  of  transportation  for  the 
children.  The  Mississippi  Legislature, 
quick  to  see  the  value  of  the  idea,  and 
anxious  to  do  its  part,  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  now  wagons  scour  the  country 
mornings  for  these  scattered  school  chil- 
dren and  set  them  down  at  the  doors  of 
the  combined  school. 


But  the  time  came  when  even  this 
promising  rural  school  work  seemed  too 
small  a  field  for  Smith.  The  State  of 
Mississippi  was  crowning  one  feature  of 
it*  school  system  with  a  fine  new  normal 
college  at  Hattiesburg.  It  wanted  the 
best  available  man  in  the  State  for  its 
president — and  so  it  called  Smith.  It 
offered  him  honor  and  opportunity,  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  home  and  a  generous 
salary.  It  was  a  merited  promotion.  It 
meant  the  comfort  of  sleeping  night  af- 
ter night  beneath  his  own  roof,  after 
twenty-five  strenuous  years,  during  the 
last  ten  of  which  he  had  traveled  almost 
constantly,  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  to 
sudden  storms  and  the  steaming  heat  of 
a  sub-tropical  sun.  And  Professor  Smith 
accepted  without  a  thought  that  it  was 
not  the  right  as  well  as  the  natural  thing 
to  do ;  but  while  he  was  supervising  the 
completion  of  the  college  buildings  and 
before  a  successor  had  been  chosen, 
county  superintendents  began  to  come 
and  lay  a  brotherly  arm  upon  his  shoul- 
ders while  they  talked  out  their  un- 
solved problems;  and  lonely,  struggling 
teachers,  far  down  in  the  swamps  or  out 
in  the  red  hills,  fighting  bravely  for  the 
better  ideal  in  the  midst  of  an  unkempt 
life,  let  him  see  how  much  they  were 
going  to  miss  his  strong,  patient,  cheer- 
ing leadership.  From  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  in  every  corner  of  the  State, 
insistent  as  the  strident  brooding  mur- 
mur of  the  whippoorwill,  came  a  call 
that  "Corn  Club"  Smith  should  not  desert 
them.  All  these  things  got  upon  the 
nerves  and  the  heart  of  the  newly  elect- 
ed president  of  the  newly  built  Normal 
College.  One  night  he  rose  from  his  din- 
ner table  with  an  abstracted  air.  He 
asked  the  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  to  go  for  a  little  walk  with  him — 
a  lady  who  had  walked  with  him  for 
many  years.  They  understood  each  other 
well.  The  lady  leaned  proudly  on  his 
arm  as  they  swung  out  into  the  night, 
where  the  stars  looked  down  through  the 
trees  and  the  soft  Southern  breeze 
swayed  long  streamers  of  Spanish  moss 
above  their  heads.  As  they  walked  they 
talked  of  many  things  they  were  not 
thinking  about,  and  not  a  word  of  the 
one  thing  they  both  were  thinking  about, 
which  is  a  way  that  sympathetic  lovers 
often  have.  When  they  came  in  the 
Professor's  mind  was  made  up.  He  was 
going  back  to  his  rural  schools. 

Behind  every  tree  he  had  seen  the 
figure  of  Jed. 

Above  every  voice  of  the  night,  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  Ruby  calling  the  hogs. 
The  next  day  he  resigned  his  college  and 
his  comforts,  and  took  the  road  again 
that  led  to  his  rural  schools  and  his  rural 
teachers,  to  his  country  boys  and  his 
country  girls  who  were  really  all  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  him. 

Wherefore,  William  H.  is  not  President 
Smith,  but  "Corn  Club"  Smith;  and 
wherefore,  too,  Mississippi  does  not 
merely  honor  "Corn  Club,"  but  loves 
him. 

His  last  words  to  me  were: 

"The  people  must  learn  how  to  do  their 
work  so  skillfully  and  intelligently  that 
out  of  the  labor  of  their  hands  they  can 
get  their  prosperity  and  their  happiness. 
The  fundamental  problem  is  a  prosperous 
farmer  in  the  agricultural  South ;  follow- 
ing that  is  a  good  home;  following  that 
an  efficient  community  school.  Going 
along  with  that  will  be  good  roads, 
good  churches,  and  well-paid  preachers, 
for  in  the  South  the  most  of  us  feel 
that  religion  is  a  fundamental  element 
in  civilization  and,  therefore,  in  life  and 
in  happiness." 

From  which  I  conclude  that  William 
H.  Smith  is  more  than  a  teacher — he  is  a 
statesman ! 


Basebalderdash :  a  Pantoum 

By     FRANKLIN     P  ADAMS 


THINK  that  the  Oi'nts  '11  repeat?" 
"Class  is  the  word,  bo;  you  said  it." 
"Well,  they  got  Pittsburgh  to  beat — " 
"Wagner's  a  icolf — give  him  credit." 

"Class  is  the  tvord,  bo;  you  said  it." 

"Tinker's  some  manager,  too." 
"Wagner's  a  wolf — give  him  credit." 

"Who  said  that  guy  teas  all  through?" 

"Tinker's  some  manager,  too." 

"Evers  '11  make  'em  all  hurry." 
"Who  said  that  guy  was  all  through?" 

"Brooklyn  might  slip  'em  a  worry." 


'Evers  '11  make  'em  all  hurry." 

"Yes,  but  St.  Louis  is  there." 
'Brooklyn  might  slip  'em  a  worry." 

"Say,  Philadelphia's  a  bear." 

'Yes,  but  St.  Louis  is  there." 

"Some  little  team — that  goes  double. 
'Say,  Philadelphia's  a  bear." 

"Those  guys  are  apt  to  make  trouble. 

"Some  little  team — that  goes  double." 

"Well,  they  got  Pittsburgh  to  beat — 
"Those  guys  arc  apt  to  make  trouble." 

"Think  that  the  Gri'nts  '11  repeat?" 


Strawberry  short- 
cake, better  than 
ever.  More  econom- 
ical too! 

Strawberry  Short  Cake  made 
more  delicious,  much 
digestible,  and  at  less 
expense.  And  just  at  present 
strawberries  are  apt  to  be 
better  for  short  cake  than  for 
serving  by  themselves. 

(feisco 

Fop  Frying -Fop  Shortening 
+      For  Cake  Making 

There  are  three  reasons  for 
using  Crisco  for  short  cake, 
and  in  your  other  baking  as 
well. 

It  makes  a  more  delicious  cake,  as  rich  as 
if  made  with  butter.  It  is  delightfully  tender. 

It  is  better  for  you,  for  Crisco  digests  with 
readiness,  while  lard  does  not. 

It  costs  less,  for  Crisco  costs  half  as  much 
as  butter,  and  requires  no  refrigeration  to 
keep  it  pure  and  fresh. 

Try  this  recipe.  It  is  simply  a  sweet  biscuit 
dough,  made  richer  and  more  digestible  by 
Crisco : 

2  cupfuls  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonf ul  salt 
2  teaspoonfuls  sugar 
\  cupful  milk 
?i  cupful  Crisco 

(Use  level  measurements) 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  work  in  Crisco  with  tips 
of  fingers,  and  add  milk  gradually.  Toss  on 
floured  board  and  divide  in  two  parts  for  top 
and  bottom.  Pat,  roll  out  and  spread  both 
with  Crisco  to  obtain  crust  and  to  keep  the 
two  from  sticking.  Place  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  bake  twelve  minutes  in  a  hot  oven, 
in  a  round  layer  cake  tin.  Separate  and  spread 
with  crushed  strawberries  that  have  been 
sweetened  to  taste. 

Attractive  Cook  Book,  Free 

This  dainty  little  volume  tells  more  about  cakes,  pastry,  and 
all  cookins.  Contains  100  carefully  tested  recipes  and 
some  interestine  facts  about  Crisco.  Address  The  Procter  A 
Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Cincinnati. 


*  frying  for  J 
fcrCake  MaH 
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How  15,000  Merchants 
And  Manufacturers  Make  An  Extra 
$22,000,000  Per  Year 

They  All  Thank  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  Adding  This  to  Their  Net  Profits 


FIFTEEN  thousand  men  make  $22,160,000 
a  year  without  assuming  any  risk  what- 
ever; virtually,  as  you  will  learn,  with- 
out investing  a  dollar.  This  money,  this 
extra  profit,  comes  to  them  because  1he  fire 
insurance  companies  exempt  them  from  pay- 
ing for  insurance  at  the  rate  others  must  pay. 

This  extra  profit,  in  individual  cases,  fre- 
quently amounts  to  ten  and  even  twenty  live 
per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  from  regular 
business  operations.  This  obvious  advantage 
over  their  fellow  business  men  is  a  fact  so  seri- 
ous to  those  outside  1  ln's  group  of  l.~>,000  that 

It  Challenges  Closest  Scrutiny 

These  15,000  men  are  protected  from  fire 
by  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers.  Some 
where,  every  few  hours,  a  Grinnell  puts  out 
a  dangerous  fire.  Every  fire  thus  nipped  in 
the  bud  saves  the  insurance  companies  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  total  saving  to  the 
companies  is  so  great  that  they  can  make  a 
large  enough  exemption  in  premium  to  the 
owner  of  a  Grinnell  equipment  to  soon  pay 
for  the  system  and  thereafter  pay  him  a  big 
additional  sum  each  year  merely  for  protect- 
ing himself.  This  seems  impossible.  Vel 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
make  it  perfectly  clear. 

The  Facts  in  the  Case" 

First:  The  a  mount  of  business  property 
being  destroyed  by  fire  is  enormous.  The 
business  world  would  realize  how  great  this 
loss  is  if  the  insurance  companies  rendered 
a  bill  for  it  every  morning,  rubber  stamped, 
"Premium  due  —  $500,000  —  for  yesterday's 
business  burned  up."  They  don't,  but  never- 
theless the  business  world  in  1he  course  of  a 
year  pays  in  premiums  $182,500,000--pays 
this  sum  into  a  joint  contribu- 
tion fund  to  help  the  victims 
of  fire.  The  tire  insurance  com- 
panies are  in  business  to  collect 
and  dist ribute  t lie  fund. 


A  mechanical 
from  burning. 


invention  keeps  them 


Their  buildings  are  equipped  with  a 
system  of  ceiling  piping  on  which 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  "heads" 
are  placed  at  intervals.  The  heads  are 
set  to  operate  at  155°  of  heat,  and  at 
that  heat  they  automatically  open  and 
release  a  drenching  spray  of  water 
under  high  pressure.  Instantly  an 
alarm  of  fire  rings  out  at  various  points 
in  the  building  and  on  the  street. 

Why  Insurance  Companies  Pay  For 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers 

Third:  The  fire  insurance  companies 
pay  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers 
through  reduced  premiums.  This  clear 
gain  continues  long  after  the  system  is 
fully  paid  for — as  long  as  the  owner  is 
in  business  and  wants  insurance. 

They  do  this  because  they  know  that 
in  a  building  so  protected  every  fire 
attracts  to  itself  the  water  which  puts  it 
out:  that  "every  pre  commits  suicide"; 
that  building,  contents  and  life  are 
thereby  saved.  Their  records  show  that 
this  very  thing  has  happened  in  1C>.."!4!) 
fires,  with  an  average  loss  by  both  tire 
and  water  of  only  $2()o.   Whereas  with- 
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Second:  The  amount  of  prop- 
erty saved  from  destruction  by 
the  Grinnell  method  is  enor- 
mous. Owners  of  Grinnell  Auto- 
matic Sprinklers  are  not  called 
on  to  contribute  to  this  fire  vic- 
tim fund  as  others  are,  because 
they  don't  burn  up  and  there- 
fore don't  make  drafts  on  the 
fire  insurance  companies  as 
others  do.  If  they  burned  up 
as  others  do  it  would  cost  the 
insurance  companies  about 
thirty-one  millions  vearlv. 


Automatic  Sprinklers 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 

287  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


out  automatic  sprinklers  the  average  loss  by 
fire  and  wafer,  according  to  the  best  published 
records  for  1912,  is  $33,425. 

Such  an  astounding  record  of  success  has 
caused  the  insurance  companies  To  use  the 
greatest  lever  within  their  power — low  in- 
surance rates — to  induce  business  men  to 
safeguard  their  property  in  this  way. 

A  Twofold  Result 

L.  Billions  of  insured  business  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  today  safeguarded  against  fire 
by  over  eighteen  million  automatic  sprinkler 
heads  installed  by  the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher ( 'ompany. 

2.  15,000  men  have  gained  altogether  $425,- 
700,000.  [nsurance  statisticians  estimate  that 
these  men  have  saved  another  $400,000,000 
because  their  businesses  have  not  been  in- 
terrupted and  disrupted  by  fire  and  their 
trade  invaded  by  competitors  as  a  result  of 
fires.  They  are  rather  the  invaders  of  burned 
( ompet  itors. 

We  Can  Tell  You  If  You  Can  Be  Exempt 

Every  one  who  gets  Grinnell  Automatic 
Sprinkler  protection  will,  of  course,  make  a 
big  saving  in  insurance.  But  how  can  each 
man  know  whether  he  will  get  one  on  the 
same  terms  and  reap  the  same  profits  as  the 
present  owners?  Your  own  insurance  agent 
may  have  a  general  idea  of  what  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinklers  will  do  for  you — may 
even  strongly  recommend  them;  but  we  posi- 
fively  know.  We  have  classified  records  of 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  for  thirty-five 
years;  complete  tabulations  of  burning  busi- 
ness and  fire  hazards  in  all  lines  of  business. 

we  are  best  able  to  tell  you  just 
where  you  stand,  rightfully  in- 
side or  outside  the  exempted 
class.  If  you  belong  inside,  and 
want  to  get  inside,  we  will  see 
that  you  get  inside  without  pay- 
ing a  fee  for  expert  advice. 

Without  any  obligation  on 
your  part  we  will  semi  you  the 
Grinnell  Exemption  Blank.  It 
makes  the  road  for  you  (dear, 
easy  and  cert  ain.  1 1  is  1  he  key 
to  our  Statistical  Records. 


That 


Branches  throughout  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada 


We  make  no  other  tupe  of  fire  extin- 
guishers except  automvtic  sprinklers. 


It  is  the  key  which  has  ex- 
empted many  business  men  from 
paying  the  heavy  premiums  they 
once  paid,  and  safeguarded  from 
fire  the  lives  of  their  employees 
as  well  as  their  property.  Write 
for  it  today. 
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COLLIER'S 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 


Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk  Tires 

Are  the  Product  of  ONE  Com- 
pany Whose  Sole  Effort,  Since 
the  Advent  of  the  Automobile, 
Has  Been  to  Produce  the  BEST 
Pneumatic  Tire 

From  the  beginning  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  has  had  but  one  policy— that  is, 
to  produce  the  BEST  pneumatic  tire.  No 
pressure  has  been  strong  enough  to 
change  this  policy,  and  every  suggestion 
pointing  to  a  reduction  in  quality  has 
been  instantly  dismissed. 

The  Fisk  factory,  always  in  the  process  of 
enlargement  to  meet  the  demand  for  Fisk 
Products,  is  devoted  solely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tires,  with  no  side  lines  to 
divert  attention  from  the  one  objective 
goal — to  produce  Greatest  Tire  Service. 
Reports  from  Fisk  users  everywhere 
show  that  this  concentrated  effort  has 
been  crowned  with  success. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  Construc- 
tion is  the  result  of  this  continued  effort 
to  attain  tire  perfection.  It  offers  users 
uniform  quality  and  Greatest  Service  in 
all  Fisk  Tires.  A  special  rubber  cushion 
minimizes  the  disastrous  effect  of  road 
shocks,  an  extra  breaker  strip  and  heavier 
tread  lessen  the  possibility  of  puncture 
and  specially  re-inforced  side  walls  are 
provided  to  prevent  rim  cutting. 


One  Quality  Only 

Heavy  Car 
Type  Fisk 
Tires  are  a  One 
Quality  prod- 
uct, the  same 
quality  for  the 
manufacturer 
as  for  the  deal- 
er and  consum- 
er, never  vary- 
ing from  one 
year's  end  to 
another. 


Small  Car  Ideal 

Small  sizes 
possess  the 
great  strength 
that  Heavy 
Car  Type  Con- 
struction makes 
possible  in  the 
large  sizes.  Fisk 
is  thus  the 
most  economi- 
cal tire  for  the 
small  car 
ownar. 


Time  to  Re-Tire 


Write  Dept.  P  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office         Chu  jpe<  Falls/ Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fiek  Pneumatic  Tireaare  guaranteed  when  filled  with  e/ral  the  recom-  JIR 
mended  pressure  and  attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the   JKA  X 
accompanying  inspection  stamps.  When  filled  with  any  substitute  for   *-Jl~-' ^—11— ' 
air.  or  attached  to  any  other  rime  than  those  specified  this  guarantee  is  withdrawn . 
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The  Triangle  Fire 

(Conthturd  from  page  8) 


week  those  rags  still  piled  up,  and  dur- 
ing the  third. 

If  you  will  look  back  over  the  record 
of  the  preceding  nine  years  you  will  sec 
how  many  times  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck 
had  suffered  from  tires  in  April.  If  such 
things  were  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
stock  lire  insurance  business,  you  would 
think  that  in  the  weeks  preceding  April 
they  would  have  sent  to  see  if  there  were 
no  conditions  discoverable  in  the  factory 
of  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  which  might 
in  some  way  make  for  April  fires.  But 
no  one  was  sent  to  acquire  such  informa- 
tion. The  rags  were  there,  but  the  match 
head  or  the  cigarette  butt  had  not  been 
dropped. 

During  all  the  ten  weeks  between 
January  15  and  March  25  those  rags 
were  never  collected.  And  for  the  date 
of  March  25  there  are  two  things  to 
chronicle:  In  the  morning  there  was  held 
a  provisional  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck.  And  in  the 
afternoon  the  match  was  dropped. 

No  one  can  believe  that  that  match 
was  dropped  intentionally.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  two  children  of  Max  Blanck 
were  with  him  in  his  office.  And,  to  be 
callously  blunt,  people  do  not  burn  fac- 
tories when  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
eye-witnesses.  The  exact  origin  of  the 
fire  was  never  learned.  It  started  in  a 
rag  bin  near  the  cutters,  the  men  who 
smoked.  When  discovered  it  was  already 
spreading.  But  no  one  has  ever  saiil 
that  he  saw  it  start. 

Enough  that  the  match  had  been 
dropped,  and  what  must  follow  had 
now  begun. 

THE  PART  OF  THE  STORY  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
TOLD  BEFORE,  BUT  WHICH  NOW  HAS 
A  NEW  MEANING 

WHEN  Chief  Croker  said  that  there 
would  be  no  escape  whatever, 
he  had  exaggerated  little.  There  was 
no  escape  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  those  workers.  At  first,  too, 
it  seemed  that  all  chances  of  escape  had 
been  cut  off  for  nearly  fifty  more.  But, 
by  varying  miracles,  these  did  get  out. 
And  afterward  they  told  their  stories. 

On  the  eighth  floor  thei'e  were  two 
doors  to  the  stairways.  One  was  locked. 
Reside  the  other  stretched  the  great  blaz- 
ing rag  bins.  And  before  half  the  girls 
had  fought  their  way  through  the  narrow 
match-board  passageway  which  led  to  it* 
here,  too,  all  chance  of  escape  was  ended. 
In  the  beginning  some  of  the  girls  tried 
to  fight  the  fire  with  the  water  pails 
"But,"  says  Anna  Oullo,  "when  I  threw 
the  water  on,  the  flames  only  seemed  to 
jump  up  higher." 

At  first,  too,  for  all  their  terror,  the 
girls  did  what  they  could  to  protect  each 
other.  But  once  their  clothes  had  begun 
to  catch  fire,  and  there  was  no  water 
left,  those  who  were  not  on  fire  could 
only  keep  away  from  those  who  were. 
"We  started  to  run  all  around."  says 
Yetta  Lubitz,  "and  the  flames  came  out 
all  around." 

"We  ran  first  to  the  elevator."  says 
Natie  Weiner,  who  was  on  the  ninth 
floor,  "but  it  was  not  up."  They  broke 
the  heavy  glass  of  the  elevator  door  with 
their  bands,  and  got  it  open.  And  later 
nineteen  of  them  leaped  down  upon  the 
cage.  100  feet  below.  Natie  Weiner  ran 
back  to  the  door  which  should  have 
opened  on  the  stairway. 

"It  was  locked,  and  there  was  no  key 
there."  says  Natie  Weiner.  "I  tried  to 
break  it  open,  and  I  couldn't.  There 
was  a  woman  forty  years  old  there  who 
was  burned — Mary  Herman — and  Bessie 
Biscbofsky.  and  there  was  others,  and 
they  was  next  to  me  and  with  me  at  the 
door;  and  1  said  to  the  woman  :  'You  try. 
You  may  be  stronger.'  And  she  said : 
'I  can't.'  So  then  I  said  :  'Bet  us  all  go 
at  it.'  And  we  did."  But  they  never 
got  it  open.  For  a  time  one  of  the  ele- 
vators on  the  other  side  of  the  building 
continued  to  run.  But  at  last  so  main- 
crowded  in  that  the  elevator  boy  could 
hardly  start  his  car.  "They  were  jump- 
ing in  on  top  of  me,"  he  says :  "they  were 
holding  my  hands  and  jabbing  at  mv 
face.  The  door  would  not  close  and  all 
the  glass  came  down  on  me."  That  was 
when  the  girls  began  to  jump  down 
the  elevator  well.  They  jumped  until 
their  bodies  so  wedged  themselves  be- 
tween car  and  shaft  that  the  car  could 
no  longer  run. 

Yet  even  here  they  were  still  trying 
fo  help  each  other.    Some  were  attempt- 


ing to  slide  down  the  elevator  ca  s 
Ami  one  girl  named  Lavantina  gav. 
the  center  cable  to  another  "because 
would  be  easier." 

A   COFFIN    SHIP   OF  FIRE 

AT  ANY  girls  fled  into  the  cloakrooms 
-LtJ-   And  some  tried  to  get  out.  others 
help  each  other  there. 

There  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  first  small  flash  of  fire  cooling  streai 
should  not  everywhere  have  heen  poi 
ing  down  upon  them  from  the  ceiling;  n 
reason  why  that  fire  should  have  beei 
anything  hut  a   harmless  smudge,  sai 
that  such  fires  mean  small  "premium  a 
counts"  and  insurance  commissions  cut 
nothing. 

On    the    ninth    floor    fifty-eight    <;ii  <* 
crawled  into  a  kind  of  little  corridor,  ai 
there  were  burned  to  death.     "I  saw  thei 
piled,"  testifies  Fireman  Jacob  Wohl,  om» 
of  the  first  to  enter  and  begin  carrying 
out  the  bodies.    "They  had  their  fac< 
toward  a  little  window."    Some  of  th 
bigger  girls  had  plainly  been  trying  t 
shelter  the  little  ones  with  their  arm 
and  skirts.    How  foolish  of  them  to  1m 
lieve  that  any  power  of  saving  life  couli 
lie  with  them  ! 

Meanwhile,  among  the  agonizing  mob1"' 
still  surging  to  and  fro  in  the  work- 
rooms, other  girls  had  begun  to  break 
the  windows  which  looked  upon  the 
street,  and  to  fight  their  way  out  to 
the  cornices  and  to  jump  from  there. 
From  two  windows  alone  so  many  girls 
jumped  that  the  impact  of  their  bodies 
broke  great  holes  through  the  glass  and 
concrete  sidewalk  "lights";  and  their 
burning  clothes  started  new  fires  in  the 
basement;  I  tell  as  little  of  it  as  I  can.  But 
this  is  the  story  of  the  end  of  one  of  our 
coffin  ships  of  the  land — they  go  down  in 
fire  instead  of  sea.  that  is  the  only  dif- 
ference— and  you  cannot  tell  such  a  story 
and  leave  all  horrors  out. 

Few  girls  jumped  in  any  blindness  of 
panic.  Few,  indeed,  jumped  until  they 
were  on  fire.  "The  smoke  and  flames 
was  terrible — my  mouth  was  full  of 
smoke."  says  Natie  Weiner.  "I  wanted 
to  get  on  a  table  and  jump.  But  the 
windows  was  too  crowded,  and  I  seen  so 
many  bodies  laying  dead  on  the  ground 
that  I  thought  I  would  be  dead  too.  But 
some  of  the  girls  said  it  was  better  to 
be  smashed  than  burned,  and  they  wanted 
to  be  identified."  "They  didn't  want  to 
jump."  says  little  Rosie  Yusum.  "They 
Was  afraid.  They  was  saying  their 
prayers  first,  and  putting  rags  over  their 
eyes  so  they  should  not  see." 

Dp  on  the  tenth  floor  thev  were  jump- 
ing too.  "Her  name  was  Clotilda,"  says 
an  Irish  girl,  Anna  Dorrity:  "she  was 
an  Italian.  She  said:  'You  jump  first.' 
But  when  she  had  said  her  prayers  she 
said:  'No.  let  me  jump  now.'" 

On  the  Washington  Place  side  a  Jew- 
ish girl.  Sallie  Weintraub.  was  the  last 
to  get  out  upon  the  cornice.  "For  a  mo- 
ment," says  an  eyewitness,  "she  held  her 
arms  rigid,  her  face  upward  looking 
toward  the  sky."  The  fire  was  coming 
nearer  to  her.  But  before  she  jumped 
"she  began  to  raise  her  arms  and  make 
gestures,  as  if  she  were  addressing  a 
crowd  above  her."  What  was  she  say- 
ing?   One  can  only  g"ess. 

But  all  this  is  what  has  been  told 
many  times  before.  I  began  with  the 
insurance  story  of  the  Triangle  fire.  And 
there  is  more  of  it. 

THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  INSURANCE 
STORY 

XT  nilLE  the  survivors  of  that  fire 
VV  were  still  following  the  endless 
lines  of  hearses  which  held  their  sisters, 
and  dragging  themselves  through  the 
rain-sodden  streets  in  processions  of  pro- 
test to  heaven,  there  is  every  evidence 
that  certain  business  gentlemen  had  al- 
ready got  together  in  some  inner  ofree 
to  consider  how  best  to  make  that  fire 
yield  the  largest  possible  profit.  And 
there  is  every  evidence  that  in  the 
end  it  was  made  to  yield  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  profits  in  the  history 
of  New  York. 

But.  before  telling  of  the  settlement  of 
the  loss,  there  are  certain  facts  which 
must  be  set  down  first : 

Although,  previously,  Messrs.  Harris 
&  Blanck  had  done  practically  no  news- 
paper advertising  of  any  sort,  beginning 
immediately  after  the  fire  and  continu- 
ing for  three  months  until  the  loss  was 
settled.  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  sent 
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chet  s.  with  advertising  contracts,  to  fif- 
teen New  York  newspapers  and  press 
associations,  as  follows: 

Mar.  31..  New  York  American. .  .$100.00 

I"     "  .  .The  Globe   100.00 

Apr     3.. New  York  Tribune   100.00 

"..New  York  Tribune   200.00 

4.  .The  Sun   300.00 

"..New  York  American...  200.00 

".  .The  Globe   200:00 

"..Evening  Mail   300.00 

"..New  York  Commercial.  25(100 

".  .LAraldo  Italia n«»   250.00 

".  .New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph  250.00 

"..Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial World   200.00 

"...Jewish    Morning  Jour- 
nal  250.00 

Ci.  .Catholic  News  Co   100.00 

"..II  Telegrafo  Italiano...  300.00 

".  .11  Corriera  della  Sera..  .",00.00 

8.. Tammany  Times   250.00 

19.  .L'Araldo  Italiano   250.50 

25.  .The  Globe   100.00 

20.. New  York  Tress  Club..  400.00 

.  y  25  ..II  Tel  egra  f o   50.  <  >0 

;      "..II  Corriera  delta  Sera..  50.00 

•i  1  y  13. .  II  Telegrafo   1 50. 50 

"..II  Corriera  della  Sera..  150.50 

>n  April  0  a  check,  with  an  advertis- 
'  contract,  was  also  offered  to  the 
ill."  This  newspaper  had  the  check 
itographed,  published  an  account  of 
e  transaction,  and  then  returned  the 
ieck.  The  "  Sun"  and  the  "Catholic 
News"  likewise  returned  the  checks  sent 
to  them.  The  New  York  "American."  on 
January  14,  1012,  nine  months  after  the 
fire,  published  an  advertisement  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  from  Messrs.  Harris 
&  Blanck  to  the  effect  that  the  door  of 
their  factory  had  not  been  locked.  The 
Bhree  Italian  papers  published  the  same 
tffidavit.  The  "Globe,"  on  July  27,  1012, 
published  ,ni  advertisement  of  a  patent 
(ire  escape  which,  at  the  time.  Messrs. 
Harris  &  Blanck  claimed  to  tie  pro- 
looting.  The  "Jewish  Morning  Journal" 
states  that  it  published  an  advertise- 
ment of  some  kind  in  July.  1011.  but 
that  in  a  fire  on  its  own  premises  all  its 
files  and  records  have  been  destroyed. 
The  "Tribune"  and  the  •'Evening  Mail" 
published  advertisements.  The  New 
fork  "Commercial"  states  that  it  pub- 
ished  an  advertisement.  The  "Tammany 
rimes"  makes  no  statement.  The  "Com- 
nercial  and  Financial  World"  "can  only 
say  that  the  transaction  was  strictly 
personal."  The  "Morning  Telegraph" 
states  that  its  check  was  for  advertis- 
ing, but  that  none  was  ever  pub- 
isbed.  The  Press  Club  states  that  in 
its  case  the  check  was  for  advertising 
to  be  published  in  an  annual  games 
jrogram,  but  that  these  games  have  not 
is  yet  been  held. 

THE   MISSING  INVENTOIiY  BOOK 

[T  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  any  firm 
should  suddenly  desire  to  spend  large 
sums  in  advertising.  During  the  same 
weeks,  however,  other  payments  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  of 
i  kind  far  different.  The  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  will  repay  the 
fullest  investigation.  But  until  that  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  there  are  rea- 
»ns  why  (  Flier's  cannot  make  these 
letails  public. 

I  come  now  to  the  actual  adjustment 
Bid  settlement  of  the  loss. 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  employed  as 
rbeir  public  adjusters  the  firm  of  Gold- 
itein  &  Co.  of  93  William  Street,  New 
Fork.  And  for  whatever  services  were 
rendered  by  them  Goldstein  &  Co.  re- 
vived from  Harris  &  Blanck  on  July  20, 
1911.  a  check  for  $5,000,  and  on  July 
24,  1911.  a  second  check  for  $3,500.  Why 
VIessrs.  Goldstein  &  Co.  should  have  been 
taid  these  large  amounts  is  not  discover- 
able. For  there  are  two  reasons  why  no 
mblic  adjuster  could,  apparently,  have 
Jeen  of  more  than  formal  service  in  the 
settlement  of  the  loss. 

First — As  was  not  disputed  by  any  in- 
rarance  company  concerned,  the  goods 
)f  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck  had  been 
;otally  destroyed  in  the  fire. 

Second — The  inventor}!  hook,  the  per- 
nanent  record  kept  by  all  merchants  of 
iny  standing  for  the  noting  of  their  own 
business  condition,  the  scrutiny  of  the 
nercantile  agencies,  and  the  satisfaction 
>f  their  insurance  companies  in  case  of 
ire,  was  nonexistent. 

THE   COMPANY    WHICH    DEMANDED  AN 
INVESTIGATION 

MESSRS.  HARRIS  &  &LANCK  first 
created  the  impression  that  this  in- 
ventory book  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
ire,  and  then  later  declared  that  they  had 


kept  no  such  book,  their  inventories  hav- 
ing been  made,  they  asserted,  on  slips 
of  paper,  the  said  slips  of  paper  not 
even  being  kept  in  the  office  safe,  but 
in  an  office  desk  which,  as  they  as- 
serted, was  completely  destroyed  in  the 
lire. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  inventory 
book,  to  accept  as  sufficient  the  "proofs 
of  loss"  submitted  by  their  public  ad- 
justers for  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck. 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  at  a 
time  when  they  were  presumably  far 
overstocked  with  goods,  they  were 
constantly  buying  more:  and  that  when 
crippled  hy  the  shirt-waist  strike  of 
the  preceding  year  they  were  earning 
three  times  what  they  had  been  earning 
previously. 

Of  the  thirty  seven  companies  con- 
cerned, one.  the  Royal,  pointed  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  fire,  called 
for  a  thorough  investigation,  and  gave 
notice  that  it  would  not  pay  until  such 
an  investigation  had  been  made.  To 
its  high  honor,  though  to  its  hurt  in  the 
insurance  business,  it  has  not  paid  to 
this  day.3 

To  examine  the  remaining  books  of 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Bland;,  the  insurance 
companies  involved  employed  as  char- 
tered accountants  the  firm  of  Barrow, 
Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.  These  chartered 
accountants  could  not  find  that  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  there  was  any  good  rea- 
son to  believe  the  stock  destroyed  was. 
at  the  outside,  worth  more  than  $134,- 
075. 

There  was.  on  the  other  hand,  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  its  value 
did  not  amount  to  within  $80,000  of 
the  total  of  the  insurance  carried — 
$174,750  on  stock  and  $25,000  on  furni- 
ture and  fixtures. 

WHAT  WAS   COVERED  UP 

IN  spite  of  this,  one  George  R.  Branson, 
the  head  of  the  adjusting  commit- 
tee employed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  companies  and  the  public  in  the 
settlement,  wrote  to  Max  Steuer.  the 
attorney  for  Messrs.  Harris  &  Blanck, 
assuring  him  that  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  And.  though 
there  was  blood  on  every  policy,  the  in- 
surance companies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Royal,  paid  the  loss  practically  in 
full  as  demanded. 

After  the  so-called  "proofs  of  loss"  had 
been  submitted,  the  settlement  was,  in- 
deed, made  with  a  rapidity  which  in  a 
case  of  such  magnitude  was  almost  with- 
out precedent.  And  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  following  a  tire  the 
mere  memory  of  which  still  makes  the 
sold  sick,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Triangle  Waist  Company  collected  in 
insurance  money  more  than  $70,000  in 
excess  of  any  claim  for  which  they 
could  furnish  a  legal  or  convincing  proof 
of  loss.  Why  was  that  settlement  made? 
And  what  cause  or  compulsion  was  be- 
hind It? 

Now  this  article  is  not  written  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full  investi- 
gation of  a  single  New  York  fire.  The 
Triangle  fire  —  and,  if  the  situation  remains 
the  same,  we  shall  have  more  Triangle 
fires  -  is  simply  the  natural  product  of  the 
conditions  now  maintaining  in  American 
insurance.  For  months  this  magazine  has 
gradually  been  forcing  American  insurance, 
as  conducted  to-day,  into  the  open.  In 
preceding  articles  New  York  fire  insurance 
in  particular  has  been  challenged  time  and 
again  to  explain  certain  things  which  must 
be  explained,  and  to  make  public  certain 
matters  upon  which  the  millions  who 
provide  the  money  for  the  fire  insur- 
ance business  have  every  right  to  the 
fullest  knowledge.  Stock  fire  insurance 
is  the  one  great  public  utility  which  we 
still  allow  to  carry  on  its  business  in 
secrecy.  The  readers  of  this  magazine  are 
herewith  given  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  such  secrecy  may  cover.  In  America 
fire  insurance  is  to-day  the  one  great  and 
necessary  business  which  is  still  able  to 
defy  all  governmental  restraint.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
ask  themselves  how  long  such  defiance  of 
restraint  shall  be  allowed  to  continue. 


3  Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  company  is 
a  company  which  makes  a  practice  of  con- 
testing losses,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after 
the  great  San  Francisco  fire,  when  many 
companies  desired  to  take  refuge  behind 
technicalities  and  pay  only  seventy-five  cents 
on  the  dollar,  it  was  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company  which  stood  up  and  announced  that 
it  intended  to  pay  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  ;  and  by  so  (loins;  it  compelled  almost 
every  other  company  of  importance  to  do  the 
same  thing. 


The  Truck  Triumphant 

1000  Federal  Owners 
Have  a  Message  for  You 

WE  have  the  detailed  story  of  every  Federal 
truck  that  ever  left  the  Federal  factory — 
the  story  of  the  man  who  bought  it  and  the 
story  of  the  man  who  drives  it. 

We  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  hauls,  of 
the  cost  of  upkeep — for  we  build  character 
and  integrity  into  the  Federal  truck. 

We  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  efficiency, 
of  the  economy  of  transportation  effected  by 
the  Federal — for  that  is  Federal  service. 

We  will  give  you  the  reports,  the  unbiased 
testimony  of  these  one  thousand  business  men 
and  manufacturers  who  have  bought  Federal 
trucks  and  repeated  their  orders  to  improve 
their  own  service  and  to  save  their  own  money. 

That  was  our  purpose  in  perfecting  this 
svstem  of  tabulated  reports  from  one  thousand 
Federal  Owners.  We  offer  you  Federal  evi- 
dence before  we  offer  you  Federal  Trucks. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  one  thousand  represen- 
tative firms  who  have  bought  and  are  reordering 
Federal  trucks  and,  through  us,  will  tell  you  why. 

Seattle  Taxicab  &  Transfer  Co.,    -    Seattle,  Wash. 
Searchlight  Gas  Company,    -    -    -New  York,  N.  Y. 
"  "  "  ....  Chicago,  Ills. 

"  "  "  ....  Detroit,  Mich. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  -    -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Swift  &  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  "   Newport,  R.  I. 

-    -    -    ,    -     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

 San  Diego,  Cal. 

Tripure  Water  Co.,  ------  Ottawa,  Canada 

Detroit  United  Railway,  -    -    -    -      Detroit,  Mich. 

Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Ore. 

Breuner  Furniture  Co.,    ...  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  "...      Sacramento,  Cal. 

 Oakland,  Cal. 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,     -    -     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Emmons  Draying  Co.,  ...    -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Federal  today  has  national  distribution  and 
national  appreciation.  It  is  a  national  institution. 
The  Federal  is  today,  just  as  the  name  implies  and  its 
service  demonstrates,  the  national  standard  of  T  ruck- 
Efficiency,  Truck-Reliability  and  Truck-Economy. 


Price  includes 
chassis,  lamps, 
tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra-  built 
to  meet  individual 
requirements. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
Dept.  O,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Fits-U  Eyeglasses 


A  mounting  so  inconspicuous,  so  comfortable 
and  vet  so  secure,  must  he  made  of  the  finest 
material  and  in  the  most  painstaking  wav  in 
order  to  be  serviceable.  That  is  whv  you 
should  be  sure  to  get  Fits -If  Eyeglasses. 
Your  optician  can  give  you  this  mounting. 


S3 


The  genuine  Fits-U  has 


this  mark,  on  the  bridge. 

Write  fur  "The  Glass  uf  Fashion.11    Atldre**  Dept.  L. 


American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  <A  spectacles,  eyeglasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 

>*C   — = 


Residence  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Reardon,  Wellesley.  Mass.  Mr.  Clinton  Noble,  Boston,  Mass  ,  architect. 
Comfortably  and  economically  heated  with  a  Pierce  American  Sieam  Boiler  and  twenty-two  radiators 


You  pay  for  a  Pierce  Heating 
Equipment  but  once.  But 
what  you  pay  buys — 

— a  big  yearly  fuel  saving 
— clean,  uniform,  adequate  heat 
— freedom  from  constant  attendance 
and  repairs 

Two  hundred  thousand  installations  of 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 


The  Pierce 
American 

A  steam  boiler  of 
the  sectional  type. 
Also  built  for  hot 
water. 


in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  all  kinds  of  buildings,  sup- 
port these  statements.  Pierce 
Boilers  are  made  in  so  many 
styles  and  sizes  that  every 
heating  problem  may  be  ef- 


ficiently and  economically 
met.  Ask  any  competent 
steamfitter  lo  tell  you  about 
Pierce  Boilers  and  give  you 
the  cost  to  install  the  size  and 
style  your  house  requires. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 

l.nrjuaboul  i»  build 
\  *  nn  1  ■  - .  —  or  rub>  in 
oU  hoiu'  mm/orUblo 


Send  for  this 
Heat  Primer 

A  book  for  all  who 
were  cold  last  win- 
ter, as  well  as  those 
who  paid  too  mucli 
for  their  heat.  It's 
free. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 

268  James  St.  ^Wfr  Branches  in  all 

Syracuse,  New  York  .i'-  'Jgj'  Principal  Cities 


A  Lesson  to  Village 
Cut-Ups 

By    CH.  GATCHELL 

CUSTOM,  which  allows  the  village 
cut-up  to  practice  his  drolleries 
tiliDit  his  fellow  townsmen,  makes 
of  him  but  one  demand — that  he  shall 
not  pester  women.  Lei  him  skirt  so  near 
the  line  of  danger  as  the  wedding  feast, 
and  so  long  as  he  confines  his  persecu- 
tion to  the  hapless  groom  he  is  safe. 
One  step  further,  indulgence  vanishes 
and  punishment  awaits  him,  whether 
from  a  well-directed  garden  hose,  the 
scalding  contents  of  a  boiling  teakettle, 
a  stoutly  gripped  shotgun,  or  the  more 
dignified  process  of  the  law,  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  temper  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  victim. 

Had  this  simple  truth  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  three  councilmen  of 
Hunnewell,  Kas.,  whose  careers  as  vil- 
lage cut-tips  were  recently  checked  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  farce  in 
which  they  created  the  comic  roles  never 
would  have  been  acted. 

HUNNEWELL,  it  will  he  remembered, 
attained  sudden  prominence  two 
years  ago  by  electing  a  woman.  Mrs  Ella 
Wilson,  as  Mayor.  This  was  a  stroke  of 
civic  progress  that  brought  Joy  to  the 
women  of  Hunnewell  and  to  the  tele- 
graph editors  of  daily  papers,  and  tur- 
moil to  the  opposing  faction. 

Concerning  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  news- 
paper fraternity,  in  one  of  the  dis- 
patches which  they  flashed  to  Kansas 
City,  described  her  as  a  "large  woman 
With  large  blue  eyes,  which  seem  to  be 
laughing  all  the  time,  even  when  she  is 
discussing  affairs  of  state  in  the  most 
serious  manner." 

This  searchlight  of  publicity  could  dis- 
cover no  weakness  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  rec- 
ord as  a  housewife:  "Her  cottage  shows 
its  mistress's  scouring  brush  on  every 
hand.  No  German  housewife  could  do 
more."  A  large  woman,  she  stood  the 
more  firmly  upon  her  campaign  platform, 
battling  for  such  issues  as: 

Down  with  the  Bootleggers! 
Our  Boys  Sham,  Not  Play  Pool! 

or 

Hunnewell — Sane,  Sober,  Sanitary! 

Upon  her  induction  to  office.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son set  about  to  make  good  her  cam- 
paign pledges.  But,  unfortunately,  with 
her  had  been  elected  a  council  of  men 
who  appeared  to  regard  platforms  merely 
as  deft  contrivances  for  capturing  of- 
fices. From  (he  very  first  they  attempted 
to  make  a  joke  of  her  administration 
Every  appointment  she  made  was  op- 
posed. Every  measure  she  favored  was 
defeated. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  wags  of  the 
council  humorously  decided  to  further 
embarrass  the  Mayoress  by  refusing  to 
meet  with  her.  The  law  was  quoted  to 
them  with  no  effect.  It  was  too  good  a 
joke  to  he  dropped  by  these  cut-ups. 

But  the  Mayoress  went  quietly  to 
work.  She  filed  charges  and  brought 
ouster  proceedings  in  the  courts.  The 
action  was  not  without  its  effect,  for 
two  of  the  councilmen  saw  the  light  and 
resigned.  One  was  the  local  agent  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  it  was  re- 
ported at  the  time  that  his  resignation 
was  hastened  by  the  railroad,  which  was 
said  to  have  notified  him  either  to  "quit 
railroading  or  quit  trying  to  make  a 
monkey  out  of  the  woman  Mayor." 

BUT  the  other  three  kept  up  the  joke. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  case  dragged 
along,  and  when  tit  last  it  was  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  they  had  the  ex- 
treme delight  of  trying  to  convince  the 
court  that  they  were  doing  their  duty 
according  to  their  oaths. 

But  the  court  decided  different  1\.  and 
ordered  them  to  stop  their  fooling  and 
to  help  'the  Mayoress  give  the  decent 
town  a  decent  government.  Again  they 
refused.  Mrs.  Wilson  made  a  further 
showing  before  the  court,  and  the 
Attorney  General  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate. On  the  day  in  March  on  which 
the  report  was  tiled  the  court  not  only 
ousted  the  councilmen  but  ordered  them 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  of  about 
$400  each. 

The  order  came  rather  late  to  be  of 
much  assistance  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  first 
term,  which  had  but  a  month  to  run. 
It  should,  however,  be  a  lesson  to  all 
village  cut-ups  that  it  floes  not  pay  to 
provoke  a  woman. 


It  makes  good  pictures, 
it  costs  but  $.5.00— and 
this  is  its  actual  size 


Premoette 
Jr. 


Beautifully  finished  and  fitted 
I  with  tested  meniscus  lens  and 
j  Ball  Bearing  automatic  shutter 
j  of  great  accuracy. 

Loads  in  daylight  with  12 
[  exposure  Prenio  Film  Packs  and 
I  is  so  simple  to  use  that  you  can 
I  start  right  in  and  make  good 
1  pictures  without  any  previous 
I  experience. 

I  An  excellent  camera  for  your 
1  vacation  —  amply  efficient  lor 
1  all-around,  every  day  work. 

1      The  illustration  shows  the  Prettio- 

|  ette  Jr.  No.  1,  for  pictures. 

1  There  is  also  a  similar  camera  for  2.J-2 

1  x         pictures  —  the   Premoette  Jr. 

1  No.  1A.    Price,  $8.00 

Get  the  New  Premo 
Catalogue 

|  It  describes  these  and  many 
I  other  Premos,  as  well  as  the 
I  Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  de- 
ll veloping  system.  Free  at  the 
j  dealer's,  or  postpaid  to  any  ad- 
I  dress  on  request. 

I  Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TOOTH 
PASTE 

Unless  you  are  the  exceptional 
case,  the  acids  in  your  mouth 
are  causing  the  decay  of  your 
teeth.  (Dentists  say  that  9 
people  out  of  10  suffer  from 
"acid-mouth.  )  But  it  is  also 
known  that  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste  overcomes  these  acids 
and  preserves  the  teeth. 
By  protecting  the  hard  tooth- 
enamel  from  the  attacks  of  the 
mouth-acids,  Pebeco  prevents 
the  decay-germs  from  penetrat- 
ing to  the  softer  interior  "den- 
tine," and  thus  scientifically 
saves  the  tooth  from  decay. 

Send  for  FREE  10-Day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and  prove  the  above.  You  will 
also  enjoy  Pebeco's  delightfully 
refreshing  sensation,  its  prop- 
erty of  purifying  the  breath, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  cleans, 
whitens  and  polishes  the  teeth 
as  well  as  saves  them. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  labo- 
ratories of  I'.  Beiersdorf  &Co.,  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  is  sold  the  world 
over  in  extra-large  economical  tubes. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists 

104  William  St.  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  8  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 

SAVES  THE 

TEETH 


Let  the  Kiddies 
Eat  Them 


The  youthful  craving 
V,      for  "sweets"  is  agree- 
ably satisfied  by  Necco 
and  Hub  Wafers.  Let 
your  children  eat  them.  A 
whole  package  of  these  dainty 
disks  won't  hurt  you.  Being 
made  in  the  cleanest  candy 
kitchens  in  the  country, 


Necco  and  I 
Hub  Wafers 


are  pure,  wholesome 
and  fresh.  The  good 
old-fashioned  flavors 
—Peppermint,  Winter- 
green,  Chocolate,  Sas- 
safras, Clove,  Cinna- 
mon, Licorice,  Lime 
and  Lemon  — are  just 
the  kind  to  suit  every 
youngster's  taste. 


Look  for  the  seal 
of  "Necco  Sweets 
A  guarantee  of  Quality. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Federal  Liquor 
Licenses 

Fresno.  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

EDITORIALS  that  have  been  appear- 
ing with  encouraging  regularity  in 
your  columns  lately  on  "The  Man  Who 
Makes  Money  (Hit  of  It."  and  other  in- 
fluences of  the  liquor  business  so  en- 
twined with  business  and  politics  of  this 
nation,  if  continued,  are  going  to  "start 
something." 

The  thing  that  our  "Uncle  Sam"  needs 
to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  stop  issu- 
ing federal  licenses  in  territory  where 
the  people  have  voted  out  the  liquor 
business,  then  our  States  need  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Webb  law,  and  pro- 
hibit interstate  shipment  from  wet  to 
dry  territory.  When  such  conditions  are 
brought  about,  then  the  brewers  and 
distillers  cannot  use  every  device  for 
the  violation  of  the  law  in  dry  ter- 
ritory; and  then  hold  up,  as  an  ex- 
ample, such  violation  to  other  communi- 
ties who  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
liquor  traffic  as  proof  that  laws  against 
the  liquor  traffic  are  not  effective. 

And  if  Collier's  can  bring  about  the 
stiffening  of  the  backbone  of  the  leading 
newspapers  and  business  men  of  this 
country  who  recognize  this  great  injus- 
tice, and  yet  who  are  afraid  for  business 
reasons  to  take  a  stand  in  the  matter, 
then  Collier's  will  have  accomplished 
the  greatest  single  reform  this  country 
lias  ever  experienced.    J.  M.  Crawfobd. 


The  Hero 

(Contiuw  d  from  page  1H) 

"  'Sure,'  sez  I.  'I  tucks  in  mer  bed- 
clothes every  mornin'.'  She  giggles  a  lit- 
tle an'  sez:  'What  else  kin  yer  do?  Kin 
yer  gather?    Tell  me  how  ter  gather.' 

"  'Sure,'  I  sez :  'That's  dead  easy. 
You  tighten  your  legs  an'  feel  the  horse's 
mouth.'  An'  what  you  s'pose?  She  let 
on  she  was  insulted,  but  I  ast  anybody, 
ain't  that  the  way  ter  gather?" 

"It  is  sure,"  said  Whitney.  "It's  a  cold 
day  when  you  aren't  Johnny  on  the  spot. 
Bill." 

"Now,"  Bill  went  on,  encouraged  by 
this  applause,  rounding  up  the  last 
remnants  on  his  plate  and  walking  over 
to  the  other  table.  "I  want  you  rooks 
ter  come  along  of  me  now.  I'm  goin' 
ter  learn  yer  some  more  drill.  Hike 
now,"  said  he.  herding  them  into  the 
hall.  "Hike,  an'  put  on  your  cartridge 
belts  an'  git  your  saber  ammunition." 

"Please,  we  ain't  been  issued  none." 

"Yer  ain't!  Well  go  out  an'  ast 
Duffy  fer  it." 

"Saber  ammunition  !"  quoth  the  irate 
quartermaster.  "Get  out  o'  here,  you 
sons  o'  guns,  an'  tell  Bill  Sullivan  to 
quit  his  foolin'  !" 

SERGEANT  SULLIVAN,  enjoying  him- 
self immensely,  aligned  the  squad  of 
recruits  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  and 
started  them  off  down  the  street.  In 
front  of  the  Battery  he  stopped  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  something. 

"Well !"  he  said.  "If  here  I  ain't 
come  off  without  the  keys  ter  the  parade 
ground.  Turner,  yer  run  back  an'  ast 
i he  first  sergeant  fer  'em."  Back  went 
Turner. 

"Sergeant  Stone,  Sergeant  Sullivan 
wants  the  keys  ter  the  parade  ground  so 
we  can  drill." 

"Haven't  got  "em,"  said  Stone,  tumbling 
instantly,  "but  I  think  the  captain  has. 
See  him  there  going  into  the  Post  Ex- 
change? Run  ami  you'll  catch  him." 
Off  sped  Turner,  breathlessly  catching 
Captain  Campbell  at  the  door  of  the 
gymnasium. 

"What  !"  said  Shorty.  "Keys  to  the 
parade?  Why  Stone  must  have  been 
mistaken.  I  haven't  got  'em.  You'll 
have  to  go  to  the  quartermaster." 

"Where'll  I  find  him.  sir?" 

"Probably  at  his  quarters  at  lunch." 
rejoined  Shorty  solemnly,  and  the  re- 
cruit betook  himself  to  officers'  row  and 
sent  in  his  request  by  a  giggling  maid. 
The  quartermaster  came  to  the  door 
himself : 

"Who  sent  you  here?"  he  demanded. 

"Captain  Campbell,  sir.  He  said  you 
kep'  them  keys." 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he?  Well  I  used  to 
but  I  don't  any  more.  The  Commissary. 
Captain  Horn,  has  'em  now.  Three  doors 
further  down." 

Three  houses  down  went  Turner  and 
again  proffered  his  request. 

"You're  just  too  late,"  said  Captain 
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e    Socia/  Beverage 


There  is  the  happiest  touch  of  added  cheer  to 
your  hospitality  when  you  serve  Welch's. 

The  fine  fruity  flavor  of  this  juice  of  the  choicest 
Concord  grapes  grown  appeals  most  temptingly,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  Welch's  is  always  satisfying 
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Welch's  is  the  accepted  standard.  It 
is  the  unfermented  juice  of  choicest 
Concords.  The  natural  flavor  and  rich 
fruity  aroma  are  inimitable  character- 
istics of  "The  National  Drink." 


We  pay  a  bonus  to  get  our  choice 
of  the  best  grapes,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  care  and  clean- 
liness of  our  process,  accounts 
for  the  high  repute  of  Welch's. 


A  WELCH  PUNCH  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  whether  for  the  friends  who 
drop  in  or  for  a  more  formal  entertainment.  This  simply  prepared  and  perfectly 
delicious  punch  has  never  been  improved  upon.    Take  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
and  one  orange,  one  pint  of  Welch's,  one  quart  of  water  and  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Add  sliced  fruits,  if  you  wish,  and  serve  very  cold. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  "Grape  Juice" — say  ' ' Welch 's ' '  and  GET  IT! 

Order  a  case  from  your  dealer.  H  unable  to  get  Welch's  of  your 
dealer,  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints,  express  free  east  of  Omaha, 
for  S3.    Sample  4-oz.  bottle,  mailed  10c.    Booklet  of  recipes  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,    -    Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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The  Beauty  of  a  Lawn 

Does  not  depend  so  much  on  its  size  as  on  how  it 
is  kept. 

You  cannot  get  a  good  lawn  without  a  good  lawn 
mower. 

The  best  lawn  mower  on  the  market  is  Coldwell's 
Imperial. 

Runs  easily  with  next  to  no  noise. 
Simple  immovable  adjustment. 
Patented  double-edged  bottom  knife 
just  doubles  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Always  use  the  BEST.     The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 

The  Coldwell  Company  makes  lawn  mowers  in  150  different  styles  and 
sizes.  Our  Demountable  Cutters,  a  new  feature  in  Lawn  Mower  construction, 
give  you  two  or  more  mowers  in  one. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Coldwell  Demountable  Mower;  or  write 
for  descriptive  catalogue,  together  with  practical  booklet  on  the  Care  of 
Lawns.    Send  a  postal  before  you  forget. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 


COLLIER'S 


"60-Six"  Seven-Passenger  Touring — $6000 

THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  THE  PEERLESS 


IpMBBl  HE  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  Peerless  is  its  irreproach- 
I  MM  M I  able  beauty—  its  grace  of  line  and  its  perfection  of  finish.  Yet 
|H  HI  the  beauty  of  the  Peerless  is  but  a  subordinate  aim  of  its  makers 
I^MSB"  Safety  is  the  first  essential,  comfort  is  the  second;  and  not 
until  these  imperative  qualities  have  been  achieved  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  is  there  any  deliberate  attention  to  appearances. 

The  beauty  of  the  Peerless  therefore  has  this  significance :  It  is  the  final 
expression  of  that  type  of  absolutely  faithful  construction  that  insists  on 
fundamentals  first  —  and  by  so  doing  evolves  naturally  into  the  beauty  of 
form  that  results  from  correct  design,  the  best  materials,  deliberate  manu' 
facture  and  thorough  maturity  of  every  detail. 

THREE  SIX-CYLINDER  MODELS 
"j8'Six,"  '^cVSix,"  "6o'Six."    Scientific  heat  treatment  of  steel  parts; 
eledric  starting  and  lighting;  irreversible  steering  gear;  long  stroke  motors; 
seven  distinctive  body  types,  at  $4300  to  $7100. 


The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company 
Cleveland 

Makers  also  of  Peerlccs  Trucks 


MvluksSteelBoatsCan'tSink 


I  Built  like  Government  Torpedo  Boats,  of  tough,  puncture-proof,  galvanized  8teel  plates,  so  securely 
joined  togeUiiTthiit  uleaku impossible.  TheMuUins  Steel  Bonisar.- guaranteed  uiaiustpnnotnre.leak. 
ing,  waterlogging,  warping,  drying  out,  opening  seams,  etc.  MOTORS  :  The  Loew-Victor  4-Cycle  and 
Ferro  2-Cvcle.  Light,  powerful,  simple,  can  be  operated  by  the  beginner,  start  like  automobile  motors, 
one  man  control,  never  stall  at  any  speed,  exhaust  silently  underwater.  Beautiful  illustrated  book,free. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  World's  Largest  Boat  Builders,  1 18  Franklin  St.,  Salem.  Ohio  | 


STEEL  ROW  BOATS  AND  CEDAR  CANOES 


The  Price  of 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

beginning  with  the  issue  of  May  3  became  Sc  a  copy 
or  S2  50  a  year 

EVERY  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 

therefore  will  receive  2  copies  for  each  1  copy  then  due 

If  your  subscription  had  a  whole  year  or  but  a  single  week  to 
run,  it  was  extended  to  double  the  length  of  time  —  no  matter 
what  it  was.    For  example  : 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  old  arrangements  at  the 
1 0-cent  price  had  52  weeks  to  run,  will  receive  Collier's  for  1 04  weeks. 

You,  whose  subscriptions  under  old  arrangements  at  the 
10-cent  price  had  16  weeks  or  20  weeks  or  6  weeks  still  to  run, 
will  receive  Colliers  for  32  or  40  or  12  weeks  respectively. 

In  other  words  the  unexpired  part  of  your  subscription  was 
doubled  when  the  new  5-cent  price  went  into  effect  with  the 
issue  of  May  3d  and  you  will  receive  Collier's  for  twice  the  time 
your  subscription  still  had  to  run  at  that  date. 

Collier's 
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Horn  sorrowfully.  "I  turned  'em  over 
to  the  adjutant  this  morning.  You'll 
rind  him  at  the  Administration  Build- 
ing." So  the  rook,  beginning  to  be  very 
weary  of  his  job,  hiked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  post  and  sought  out  the  adjutant. 

"Parade  keys?''  said  that  worthy, 
grinning.  "Why  I  gave  'em  to  the  Major 
at  first  sergeant's  call.  He's  back  in 
(lie  office  there."  In  went  Turner, 
timidly  and  in  great  awe  of  his  squadron 
commander,  and  asked  for  the  keys  to 
the  parade  ground.  The  Major  looked 
up  from  his  desk  and  pulled  his  grizzled 
mustache. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"Private  Turner,  sir.  J  troop." 

"Who  sent  you  for  these  keys?" 

"Sergeant  Sullivan,  sir.  He  wants  ter 
take  us  out  ter  drill  an'  sent  me  to  the 
first  sergeant  for  'em  an'  the  first  ser- 
geant he  sent  me  to  the  captain,  an' — " 
and  so  Turner  went  on  with  his  House 
that  Jack  Built  till  he  reached  his  final 
"an'  the  adjutant  sent  me  in  here." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  the  Major,  and 
pulled  his  mustache  again. 

"T  ADMIRE  your  persistence,  young 
1  man,  but — "  and  here  the  Major's 
blue  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment.  "I 
am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant 
your  request.  The  keys  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colonel,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent at  his  quarters.  If  you  w  ish  you  may 
apply  to  him  for  them  and  tell  him  that 
I  sent  you.  And — ah — Private  Turner." 
as  the  recruit  turned  to  go,  "you  will 
give  Sergeant  Sullivan  my  compliments, 
and  say  to  him  that  the  next  time  he 
w  ishes  the  keys  to  the  parade  to  •apply 
for  them  in  person." 

"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you.  sir,"  and  the 
recruit  made  his  exit  and  pointed  for 
the  C.  O.'s  only  to  be  overtaken  on 
the  way  and  dragged  back  to  barracks 
by  the  perturbed  Bill  Sullivan,  who  had 
had  no  idea  his  little  joke  would  go  so 
far  and  was  beginning  to  be  frightened 
for  the  consequences. 

"(iee!"  said  he,  depositing  the  strug- 
gling rook  amid  a  group  of  interested 
spectators  on  the  porch.  "I  just  grabbed 
him  in  time.  The  locoed  kid  was  goin' 
to  the  old  War  Eagle's."  (Such  was  the 
regiment's  pet  name  for  its  Colonel,  and 
he  did  look  like  one,  too,  with  his  pierc- 
ing eye,  lean  jaws,  and  hooked  nose.) 

"Leggo  me.  Next  time  you  run  yer 
arrands  yerself,"  fumed  the  recruit. 
"The  Major  he  sez  ter  me,  he  sez :  'Com- 
pliment me  ter  Sergeant  Sullivan,  an' 
I  i  e  next  time  he  wants  them  keys  he 
kin  come  git  'em,' "  and  the  angry 
i  timer  stormed  away  amid  a  chorus 
of  delighted  yells,  leaving  Bill  Sullivan 
half  sheepish,  half  jubilant  over  the 
astonishing  success  of  his  scheme. 

"Say !"  said  Bill  apologetically.  "I 
ain't  never  felt  so  cheap  but  onct  be- 
fore in  mer  life,  an'  that  was  when  I 
was  a  newsy  sellin'  poipers  in  N'  York. 
I  must  'a'  been  about  ten  year  old  then, 
an'  one  day  I  was  dead  out  o'  luck  an' 
hadn't  sold  nothin',  an'  I  sees  a  gent  with 
eyeglasses  an'  teeth  comin'  along  an'  I 
sez :  'Hey,  mister,  I'm  stuck,  kin  yer 
help  a  feller  out?'  'Sure,'  sez  he  an' 
hands  me  out  somepin'  what  looks  like 
a  new  penny.  'I'll  give  yer  this  fer  the 
lot.'  'Back  ter  the  woods,  mister !'  sez  I. 
'This  bunch  of  poipers  is  worth  mor'n 
a  cent.'  An'  come  ter  find  out  that  was 
a  two-dollar  gol'  piece  an'  the  man  was 
Teddy  Roseyfelt." 

"Ah,  dismount!"  said  Whitehall,  "if 
you  were  two  years  old  he  was  a  kid 
too." 

"Kid  nit !  He  was  a  growed  man  I 
tel  yer.  I  seen  him  often  after  that  an' 
he  used  ter  tell  me  te--  go  into  the  army 
when  I  grew  up." 

Whitney  laughed  at  Whitehall's  face. 
"No  use,  hombre,"  he  said,  "you  can't 
get  ahead  of  Bill  Sullivan." 

"Isn't  he  the  biggest  ever?"  he  said 
afterward  to  Stone.  "He's  so  heap  much 
chin-chin  I  wonder  if  it  ever  came  to  a 
pinch  if  he'd  have  the  right  stuff  in 
him?" 

"Don't  know,  think  not,"  replied  Stone. 
"He  makes  such  a  fuss  over  little  things 
— all  same  baby.  But  you  never  can  tell. 
I'm  no  prophet,  the  only  yellow  streak 
about  him  might  be  the  one  on  his 
trousers." 

But  J  troop  was  soon  to  learn  what 
sort  of  stuff  it  had  in  its  big  sergeant, 
and  this  was  the  way  of  it: 

THERE  was  in  the  troop  a  certain  dark, 
silent  man  who  had  enlisted  under  the 
noncommittal  name  of  Smith — the  same 
who  had  so  objected  to  Sullivan's  stories. 
Rumor  had  it  that  he  was  a  horse  thief 
who    had    escaped    from    a  lynching. 


Men  Who  Wear  No  Garters 

will  wear  them  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  soon  as  they  try 


PAD 


and  so  realize  their  gratifying 
neatness  and   absolute  comfort 


Lisle  25c 
Silk  50c 


Sold 

Everywhere! 


Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

|  So  light,  easy  and  comfortable 
|       that  you  forget  you  have  them  on. 

|    GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 
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Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter's  Frozen  Dog  Ranch  House. 
Foot  of  Seven  Devils  Range,  between  FreeXcoutand  Squaw 
Butte,  on  the  Payette  River.    Stained  with  Cabot's  Stains. 

You  Can  Pick  Out 

the  houses  that  have  been  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  so  soft  and  rich  and  durable 
that  all  other  exterior  stains  look  cheap  and 
tawdry  in  comparison.  They  go  farther,  last 
longer,  preserve  the  wood  better,  and  are 
infinitely  more  artistic.  The  genuine  creo- 
sote wood-preserving  stains.  Every  gallon 
guaranteed.  Imitation  stains  smell  of  kero- 
sene, benzine  or  other  worthless  and  in- 
flammable cheapeners. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains' all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists  Souin'iusL; 
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"My 
letter" 


Now 
ready  1 


We  now  embroider,  -without 
extra  charge,  your  own  initial 
letteron  the  handkerchief-pocket 
of  Faultless  "My  Letter"  night 
shirts  and  pajamas.  This  idea  is 
brand  new.  The  letter  is  large 
and  individually  embroidered 
and  raised — just  as  if  you'd  had 
the  embroidering-  done  at  home. 

Can  be  had  in  every  size  in  every 
letter;  ready  at  most  dealers. 

Faultless 

Pajamas  - Night  Shirts 

SINCeW  1881  * 

Made  in  hundreds  of  fabrics  and  styles. 
Here  are  our  two  new  specialties: 

Faultless  "My  Letter"  Pajamas  in  white, 
blue,  or  champagne.  J2  a  suit.  Silk-like  in 
appearance,  but  wear  longer  than  silk. 
Coats  trimmed  with  double  Bois  Silk  frogs. 
Buttons  don't  tear  out-they  are  sewed  to 
a  felt  foundation. 

Women  now  wear  men's  Faultless  Pajamas. 

Faultless  "My  Letter"  Night  Shirts  of 
Linene-a  soothing  linen-like  fabric  of  me- 
dium weight.    Low  neck,  generous  roomy 
cut  and  fit.    fl  a  garment. 
Write  for  the  Faultless  "Bed  Time"  Book. 
E.  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Baltimore  New  York 

Makers  of  "Fruitless"  Day  Sliirts  ivilh  front  Nek-Gard. 


shirts  insist  on  this  label 
—$0V.    It  stands  for  Gu  aran- 
teed  fit— color — wear,  at  $1.50 up. 
Your  satisfaction  assured. 
A  New  Shirt  for  One  that  Fails. 

Write  for  The  Emery  Style  Book—  A  Gen- 
tleman's Guide  to  Correct  Dress— Ftee. 
W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia 


For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 
Write  us  the  make  and  model  of  your  machine  and 
we  will  quote  you  a  most  astonishingly  low,  direct- 
trora-factory  price  on  an  Edwards  private,  fireproof 
portable  steel  Garage  of  the  size  you'll  need. 

The  "Edwards"  ItZZT-HH  H;ZZt  T,1 

'"••  time,  work,  and  trouble.    Comes  ready  to  set  up  or 
imple,  complete  in- 


take ,l„w„.    All  parts  cut  and  lilt, 
reclfous  furuished.    Absolutely  mat..... 
pernuiumtly  tight.    Practically  indestructible    Locks  "e 

Postal  sent 
today  brings 


THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

633-683  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


return 
mall. 


by 


though  some  contended  that  he  was  an 
engineer  who  had  wrecked  his  train  and 
Hed  from  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
Of  course  no  J  trooper  ever  dared  to 
ask   questions,   it   would   have   been  a 
dangerous    precedent,    for    too  many 
soldiers  were  in  the  same  boat.  But 
the  horse-thief  rumor  gained  color  from 
the  fact  that  Smith  was  singularly  sen- 
sitive to  any  reference  to  a  hanging.  For 
instance,    when    Whitney   would  ,  lugu- 
briously drone  out  the  weird  notes  of 
"They're  'Angin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 
Mornin',"   or   sume   one  in   the  troop 
would    strike    up    the    more  cheerful 
melody  of  "Swing  High.  Swing  Low."  or 
"We'll  Hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  Sour  Apple 
Tree."  he  would  make  an  about  face  an  1 
quit  the  vicinity  in  double  time.  Stone, 
however,  always  contended  that  he  left 
because  the  music  was  so  bloomin'  bad. 
but  the  fact  remained  that  if  anyone 
called  him  Jeff  Davis,  it  would  put  him 
in  a  towering  rage.    Stevens  once  pinned 
on  him  a  sign  that  read:  "I  have  troubles 
of  my  own.    Don't  mention  yours."  and 
it  was  a  very  good  description  of  his 
habitual  manner. 

About  two  weeks  after  the '  incident 
of  the  keys.  Sergeant  Sullivan  was  in 
charge  of  quarters.  It  was  an  intolerably 
hot  morning:  so  hot  that  Bill  declared 
that  some  bens  belonging  to  the  color 
sergeant's  wife  were  laying  hard-boiled 
eggs,  also  that  when  he  had  sat  down  for 
a  minute  on  the  sun-warmed  step  he 
had  scorched  a  hole  in  his  trousers.  He 
offered  to  exhibit  the  hole  to  prove  his 
statement.     Anyhow  it  was  one  of  the 
hottest  days  Fort  Hotchkiss  had  ever 
experienced,  and  when  the  troop  came 
back  from  pistol  practice  at  9.30,  they 
were  completely  done  up.    That  is,  ail 
but  Captain  Campbell,  the  indefatigable. 
Shorty,  covered  with  dust  and  perspir- 
ing at  every  pore,  wr.s  still  as  fresh  as 
paint,  and  he  requested  Stone  and  Whit- 
ney   (who   groaned   inwardly)    to  ride 
out  with  him  and  see  some  hurdles  he 
was  having  put  up  for  the  troop  to  prac- 
tice high  jumping. 


AFTER  the  three  had  clattered  off,  the 
troop  made  one  grand  scramble  to 
get  rid  of  pistols,  belts,  blue  chambray 
shirts,  leggings,  everything  in  fact  but 
the  absolute  essentials,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  even  these  were  dispensed 
with.    Smith,  however,  walked  straight 
to  his  bunk  and  lay  there  face  down- 
ward.   His  face  was  blood  red  and  he 
began  to  have  queer  sharp  pains  shooting 
through  his  head.  The  hot  sun  had  beeii 
too  much  for  him  and  a  deadly  nausea 
crept  over  him.    He  sprawled  'flat  in  a 
half  stupor,  one  arm   wide   flung,  the 
other  crooked  and  resting  on  the  holster 
at  his  hip.    So  had  he  lain  one  torrid 
noon  under  a  stunted  bit  of  sage  brush, 
sole  shade  on  the  brassy  prairie,  and 
heard,  ear  to  ground,  the  far-off  drum- 
ming  of   eager,   pursuing   hoof  beats. 
Then  there  had   been  the  moving  dot 
grayly  silhouetted  on  the  sky  line  that 
changed  to  a  bunch  of  horsemen,  tiny  in 
the  wide  perspective,  and  galloping  furi- 
ously with  a  churning  cloud  of  dun  dust 
in  their  wake,  then  his  frenzied  awaken- 
ing to  the  consciousness  of  his  danger, 
and  the  frantic  scramble  to  mount  and 
ride — ride   wildly,    blindly,   swaying  in 
the  saddle,  sick,  scorching,  and  suffering, 
spurring  his  staggering  pony  to  a  last 
desperate  effort.    What  a  terrible  thing, 
what  a  fearsome  thing  that  pursuit  was ! 
The  nightmare  of  it  gripped  him  anew, 
the  cold  sweat  of  fear  broke  out  on  him 
and  he  began  to  babble  incoherently  of 
"F-lazy-T.    Dot-circle-2,  Bar-C." 

The  recruit  Turner,  who  had  learned  a 
good  deal  in  two  weeks  and  began  to 
think  himself  a  veteran,  happened  to 
pass  just  then  by  Smith's  bunk,  and  be- 
inj,r  proud  of  his  new-won  knowledge 
sang  out  derisively:  "Hello,  Jeff  Davis, 
what're  yer  mumblin'  'bout?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  Smith 
was  up  from  his  bunk,  had  drawn  his 
pistol,  and  made  after  the  terrified  re- 
cruit. As  they  tore  down  the  hall,  Duffy 
came  out  of  his  room  and  instantly  real- 
ized the  situation.  "My  God!"  he  yelled, 
"Smith's  gone  loco  with  a  loaded  pistol' 
there'll  be  murder  done." 

SMITH  fired  twice  at  Turner,  but  the 
shots  went  wild,  and  the  recruit,  mad 
with  fear,  dashed  into  the  orderly  room 
Big  Bill  had  been  in  the  basement  when 
Duffy's  yell  and  the  noise  of  the'  shots 
sent  him  racing  up.  When  he  arrived 
upon  the  scene  Smith  had  got  the  white- 
faced  Turner  in  the  corner  where  the 
guidons  stood  and  was  shrilly  shrieking- 
"I'm  go'n  ter  kill  yer!  I'm  go'n  ter  kill 
yer!    I'm  go'n  ter  kill  yer!"    He  shot  a 


Vitalized  Rubber 

JSiamond 

(INo-CHnch)  Tires 

answer  your  demand  for 

"More  Mileage" 


Our  chemists  have  discovered 
a  scientific  process 
of  toughening 
pure  rubber. 

All  types  of 
Diamond  Tires  are 
now  made  of  Vital- 
ized Rubber  —  a 
flint-like,  road-resisting  rubber  that 
retains  all  the  young,  lusty  vigor 
of  the  pure  gum  with  no  loss  of 
elasticity. 

Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact  an 
additional  Diamond  advantage 

Our  engineers 

have  built  up  and 
torn  down  thou- 
sands of  experi- 
mental tires  in  an 
effort  to  produce 
a  perfectly  con- 
structed tire  that 
would  give  you  the 
"More  Mileage" 
tire  you  have  de- 
manded. 

In  Diamond  Tires  each  thread  of 

fabric  and  every  ounce  of  rubber  is  combined 
to  give  the  greatest  strength  and  resistance, 
with  no  unbalanced  strains  at  unsupported 
points— Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  No- 

Pinch  Safety  Flap,  for  inner  tube  protection, 
and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond 
Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread,  and  you  have  abso- 
lutely the  most  satisfying  tire  money  can  buy. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  RubberTires 
—you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the  J 

u5 


Cross  Section  of  Diamond 
Safety  Tread  Tires 


25,000  diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 
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Twenty  Timken  Veterans 

Having  outlived  one  set  of  cars,  these  axles 
are  starting  on  another  75,000-mile  campaign 

The  twenty  cars  are  gone — literally  worn  out  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
service,  that  of  the  taxicab. 

Dashing  over  uneven  pavements,  around  corners,  over  cobblestones  and 
car-tracks — rushing  to  make  a  train — -out  into  the  suburbs  and  back — hurry 
calls  at  every  hour  of  day  and  night,  where  speed  might  mean  life  or  fortune — 
Three  long  years  these  cars  stood  the  killing  pace  and  then  they  were 
dismissed  with  the  honors  of  war. 

The  veteran  Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axles,  too,  were  mustered  out — but  they 
have  re-enlisted! 

In  all  those  twenty  times  75,000  miles  there  wasn't  a  broken  gear  or 
Timken  Bearing!    The  axles  are  in  perfect  condition! 

And  now  their  owner,  The  Walden  W.  Shaw  Livery  Company  of  Chicago, 
is  building  twenty  new  cars,  under  which  these  Timken  veterans  will  serve  for 
years  to  come ! 

The  Shaw  Company  have  been  in  the  taxicab  business  for  five  years.  They 
keep  accurate  records.    They  know  values  of  every  part.    The  first  three  years 

Paul  H.  Geyser,  Manager  of  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, tried  out  cabs  with  various  types  of  axles  and 
bearings.    Since  then  he  has  used  only  Timken. 

There  are  big  reasons  —  and  mighty  interesting  stories — ■ 
back  of  Timken  records  of  service.  You'll  find  them  in  the 
Timken  Primers,  B-9  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles," 
and  B-10  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings."  Sent  free, 
postpaid,  from  either  address  below. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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WHEN  you  start  in  to  buy  a  1913  automobile, 
make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  most  valuable 
improvements  featured  in  the  cars  you  are  interested  in. 
Comparison  will  bring  you  to  the  Mitchell;  it  stands 
alone.    Further  comparison  will  settle  your  choice. 

Read  this  list  of  1913  Mitchell  specifications;  also  make  a  special 
study  of  the  construction,  working  efficiency,  comfort  and  appearance  of 
this  car  of  unequalled  value. 

All  1913  Mitchell  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control;  Bosch  ignition; 
Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones 
speedometer;  silk  mohair  top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge 
in  the  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric 
lamp  which  also  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,  electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Prices 

MOTOR  Wheel  Base  F.O.B.  Racine 

7-passenger  Six  60  H.  P.  4^x7  in.  144-in  $2,500 

2  or  5-passenger  Six  50  H.  P.  4    x6  in.  132-in  1,850 

2  or  5-passenger  Four        40  H.  P.  4*4x7  in.  120-in  1,500 

For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest  Canadian  dealer,  write  to  us. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  New  York   Philadelphia   Atlanta    Dallas    Kansas  City   London  Paris 


If  they  would  only 
make  ladies'  hose 
soft  as  these, 


as 


what  a  demand  there  would  be  for 
them!  If  you  bought  pure  silk  socks 
at  two  or  three  times  the  price,  they 
would  not  feel  one  whit  softer  to  the 
feet  than  Bachelors'  Friend  Hosiery. 
These  socks  are  absolutely  silk-soft 
— they  feel  smooth  and  glossy  to  the 
skin.  More  than  that,  they  are 
foot-strong  and  comfortable.  The 
durability  of 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada. 

is  assured  by  reinforcing  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  toe,  along  the 
sole  to  and  including  the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  line. 

All  leading  colors — sizes  9's  to  1 2's.  If  unable  to  get  them 
from  your  dealer,  order  direct,  giving  size  and  color. 

Any  quality,  $1.00  a  box 

Made  in  four  grades, 
every  pair  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL — lightest  weight  guaranteed  gauze  hose  made — box  of  three 
pairs  guaranteed  three  months. 

JOS.  BLACK  &  SONS  CO., 

YORK,  PA. 


The  very  essence  of  efficiency. 

The 

Vest  Pocket 


KODAK 


Right  as  a  watch  in  adjustment  and  in  the  refinement  of  every  detail.  Literally 
small  enough  for  the  vest  pocket,  yet  takes  pictures  1 5/(  x  2  y£  inches,  and  of  such 
perfect  definition  th|it  enlargements  may  be  made  to  any  reasonable  size. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  Autotime  scale  and  brilliant  reversible  finder . 
Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  fil\m  cartridges  for  eight  exposures.  A  fixed  focus  makes  it  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Lustrous  black 
metal  finish. 


Price,  $6.22 


Kodak  Catalogue,  free  alyour  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Brings  the  Shop  Next  Door 

You  can  easily  ride  a  mile  in  five 
minutes  or  less  on  a  bicycle.  That 
would  let  you  eat  lunch  at  home,  get  to 
work  on  time  regardless  of  late  trolleys 
and  spend  more  time  with  your  family. 

Iver  Johnson 

Truss-Bridge 

Bicycle 

is  a  little  better  than  any 
other  machine  made  because 
our  shop  is  equipped  to  pro- 
duce finer  machine  work  and 
more  exact  tempering  than 
any  other  bicycle  factory 
in  the  world.    This  is  be- 
cause we  make  revolvers 
— an  instrument  of  very 
delicate  measurements. 
Send  for  72-page  Catalogue  C 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms 
&  Cycle  Works 

146  River  Street 
Fitchburg.Mass. 

NEW  YORK: 
99  Chambers  Street 


6026  miles  without  a  puncture 

-that's  the  averape  record  of  140 
I  EE  Puncture-Proof  TIDFO 
LLL  PNEUMATIC  \\l\Ld 

843.590  miles  of  uninterrupted  service! 
843,590  reasons  why  every  autoist 
should  get  our 

"Puncture-Proof  or 
Money  Back"  Guarantee 

Write  for  Leaflet  "D"  explain  in  jr  it,  or  ask  the 

LKK  TIRK  DISTRIBUTORS 
in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  rhiladeliihia,  St. 

Louis,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cinelnnntl,  Wash- 
ington, I'-  ('..  Minneapolis,  Nashville,  Norfolk, 
Fort  Worth,  Hani,  San  Antonio  nod  Garden  Cilj. 
Pacific  Coast:  Chanslor  A;  Lyon  Co*,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Anceles,  Fresno,  Spokane,  Seattle 
Hnd  Portland,  (Ire. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

J.EUwoodLee.  .  CONSHOHOCKEN 


for  knocK-uown  Irani**  of  this  2»-ft. 
motor  boat  including  full  sizi-tl  pat- 
terns and  illustrated  instructions 
o  14  mile*)  an  br.  1  -  passengsir.    Bays  J$ 

hniMer's  price,     prrr  B„t  H>*<k  *l...w*  lhi<  and  ollnr   Ms. 

Brooks  Mfg   Company.  5605  Sidney  St..  S^inaw,  Mich. 


Only  $28 


His  First  Client 

(Continued  from  pane  (j) 


The  fee  was  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
called  "merely  nominal."  But  it  was  a 
case  ! 

Harley  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit  liis 
brand-new  client,  bid  he  was  in  a  greater 
hurry  to  let  Audrey  know.  Su  he  made 
a  grand  detour  on  liis  way  to  the  jail, 
and  received  the  delicious  snuh  and  the 
surreptitious  spray  of  lilacs. 

When  he  entered  the  jail  he  wore  a 
lilac  nosegay  in  liis  lapel.  He  found 
-led  gripping  the  iron  bars  and  snarling 
through  them  like  an  infuriated  ape; 
also  he  was  trying  to  bend  or  break 
them  with  his  hands.  He  was 
so  ferocious  that  it  seemed  quite 
possible  for  him  to  succeed  if  he 
would  only  save  the  strength  he 
wasted  in  yelling  like  a  circus 
steam  calliope  : 

"I  want  out  !  I  waul  out.  T 
tell  you  !  Lea'  me  outen  here, 
or  I'll  nach'ly  bust  this  old  jail 
to  pieces." 

When  Harley  introduced  him- 
self as  Jed's  protector,  Jed  wel- 
comed him  with  a  storm  of  con- 
temptuous abuse  and  demanded 
instant  release.  He  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more  impatient  by 
Harley's  soothing  reassurance: 

"I'll  have  you  out  of  there 
in  a  jiffy,  sir.  If  I  can't  find 
bail,  I'll  get  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus !" 

Jed  was  not  soothed  even  by 
the  unwonted  term  of  "sir." 
He  shouted  defiance  and  de- 
manded instant  release. 

Thrilled  with  the  powers  of 
attorney  at  law.  Harley  made 
md  his  papers  and  hastened  to 
the  Judge  for  their  execution. 
And  the  Judge  said  with  an 
amused  kindliness  : 

"Now,  Harley.  I  advise  you 
to  leave  your  client  right  where 
he  is.  From  the  talk  I  hear 
round  town,  the  minute  Jed 
puts  his  ugly  head  out  in  the 
street,  he'll  he  lynched  -and 
lynched  unanimous.  It's  more 
than  likely  that  some  of  our 
best  people  won't  wait  for  him 
to  come  out.  They'll  go  and  get 
him.  Of  course.  I  don't  know 
this  officially,  but  folks  are  so  tired  of 
barn  burning  they're  getting  peevish. 
They  never  liked  Jed  anyhow7.  And  as 
a  friend,  not  as  a  judge,  my  boy.  it's 
my  opinion  that  if  you  want  to  keen 
that  client  of  yours,  you'll  keep  him  in 
the  calaboose  as  long  as  ever  you  can. 
If  you  let  him  loose  you'll  lose  him  sure. 


"He's  got  me 
scared,  mother. 
When  a  young  cub 
like  that  has  the 
nerve  to  take  a 
revolver  to  his  own 
client,  the  Lord 
knows  what  he'll 
take  to  me  if 
I  cross  him ' ' 


mercy,  and  all  the  rights  the  law  al- 
lowed. I !ut  Jed  trusted  nohody.  and  he 
added  to  his  threats  the  final  cruelty  id' 
demanding  a  new  lawyer — a  real  lawyer, 
not  ;i  long-legged,  lop-eared,  et  cetera. 

Bill  Jed  meant  more  to  Harley  than 
his  ugly,  worthless  self.  He  meant  a 
future,  a  wife,  a  beginning  of  a  career, 
the  hope  of  a  wife.  Harley  declined  to 
resign,  even  at  the  client's  request.  He 
endured  the  laughter  of  the  townspeople 
and  denied  the  prayers  of  those  who 
begged  him  to  withdraw  lest  his  own 
client  murder  him. 

There  were  pitiful  interviews 
with  Audrey  on  several  nights 
by  the  moonlit  lilacs.  She  whis- 
pered her  prayers  that  he  give 
up  the  case.  Rut  he  kissed  her 
with  tight  lips  and  begged  her 
not  to  rob  him  of  his  first 
chance  to  fight. 

Meanwhile  Jed  raved  about 
his  cell,  as  open  to  reason  and 
advice  as  a  hyena  in  a  cage. 
He  never  quite  succeeded  in 
breaking  his  bars,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  hope  that  they  would 
bend  the  next  time.  His  uproar 
kept  his  guards  in  a  state  of 
insomnia  and  vigilance. 

When  the  day  of  his  trial 
arrived  a  new  problem  present- 
ed itself.  How  were  they  to 
get  the  grizzly  bear  to  court 
without  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  been  howling 
for?  He  refused  to  put  his 
hands  out  for  the  handcuffs, 
and  none  of  the  guards  was  so 
indifferent  to  life  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  enter  the  cell  to  put  them 
on  him. 

The  court  was  kept  waiting, 
anil  Harley  hurried  over  to  the 
jail  to  beg  his  client  not  to 
p  r e j  u d  i  ce 
against  him 
waiting.  He 


lyuchin'  here 
afraid  they'll  j 


m  so 
;et  out 


We  haven't  had  a 
long  that  folks  are 
of  practice." 

The  young  counsel  was  dejected,  but 
he  took  the  advice  with  the  gratitude  it 
deserved,  and  returned  to  tell  his  client 
how  kind  anil  thoughtful  the  Judge  was. 

Jed  proceeded  to  call  the  Judge  every 
name  a  practiced  guerrilla  and  occa- 
sional steamboat  roustabout  could  find 
in  his  kit.  He  committed  contempt  of 
court  in  every  way  he  could  think  of. 
He  yelled  the  names  so  loud  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear  them.  And 
when  his  anxious  attorney  ordered  him 
to  keep  still  he  shot  his  great  hand 
through  the  bars  like  a  grappling  hook. 

A  quick  leap  backward  saved  the 
legal  debutant  from  finding  his  hist 
client  in  Ids  first.  It  was  far  from  his 
precious  dreams  of  his  first  consultation. 

JKI>  danced  and  plunged  and  threat- 
ened. "You  come  here  to  me."  he 
roared;  "come  just  close  enough  for  me 
to  lay  one  finger  on  you.  and  I'll  break 
you  up  into  kindlin'  wood.  You  call 
yourself  a  lawyer,  do  you,  well  I  call 
you  a — " 

It  is  not  practical  to  report  this  ver- 
batim. Later  Jed  went  on  :  "I'll  git 
outen  here  some  way  ef  1  have  to  hite 
these  here  bars  in  two.  And  when  I'm 
loose  I'm  going  to  kill  you  fust  off.  And 
next  I'm  goin'  to  kill  the  prosecutiu'  at- 
torney. You  go  tell  .lire  Hutter  that 
Him  and  you  and  that  Judge  are  a  gang 
of  black-livered  consperators,  and  I'm 
goin'  to  kill  you — all  three  of  you. 
you  bear  me'.'  I  ain't  killed 
sence  the  war.  and  I'm  just  bongry 
thusty  for  blood.  Hear'.'" 

There  was      no  doubt  that 
making  himself  heard.  There 
doubt  that   he  meant   what  he 
Harley.   as  a    loyal  advocate, 
quiet    him    and    promise  him 


the  jury  further 
by  keei ling  them 
found  the  prisoner 
in  a  state  of  triumphant  hydro- 
phobia. Harley  was  so  infuri- 
ated that  he  seized  a  crowbar 
and.  going  to  the  cell  door, 
whaled  away  at  the  bars  a  few 
times  to  show  Jed  the  quality 
of  his  bludgeon.  Then  he  announced  in 
a  convincing  tone  that  he  was  coming  in 
t->  knock  Jed  senseless  unless  he  put  his 
hands  out  instanter.  Yet  he  begged  Jed 
not  to  do  it,  because  he  said  lie  was  ach- 
ing to  bash  Jed's  skull  in.  Jed  was  suffi- 
ciently impressed  for  a  moment  to  push 
out  his  hands.  His  arms  were  as  big  as 
ordinary  legs,  and  the  handcuffs  would 
barely  meet  around  his  wrists.  But  at 
last  they  were  locked  in. 


.1 


EI)  drew  his  coupled  hands  inside  and 


said  the  hesitating 


In. 

anybody 
and 

led  was 
was  no 
shouted, 
tried  to 
justice. 


to  he  thrown  open. 

"Ib'  can  still  run. 
jailer. 

"Worse'n  that,  he  can  still  kick,"  said 
the  sheriff. 

So  Harley  called  for  a  stout  rope  and 
hobbled  him  with  it.  leaving  one  end  free 
as  a  sort  of  ankle  bridle.  He  turned  this 
over  to  the  sheriff  and  hastened  to  the 
court  room,  and  sat  at  the  counsel  table, 
flying  his  best  to  look  like  a  lawyer. 

It.  was  not  easy  with  his  youth  and 
inexperience  and  the  grins  and  audible 
whispers  of  the  big  crowd.  Everybody  in. 
Nineveh,  it  seemed,  was  there.  Evon 
Mrs.  Moulton  had  brought  Audrey.  S1H, 
had  felt  that  it  would  be  a  splendid 
chance  to  contrast  the  clever  and  vic- 
torious prosecuting  attorney,  Hutter.  re] 
resenting  the  outraged  dignity  of  th,, 
people,  with  the  gawky  lawyer  for  fht. 
hopeless,  the  ridiculous  defense. 

Audrey's  eyes  and  Harley's  nu  t  one  . 
or  twice.  He  saw  in  her  look  devote  (i 
terror  and  pity.  She  knew  he  wa(S 
doomed  to  fail,  but  she  loved  him.  S¥le 
was  afraid  for  his  life,  but  she  want/ed 
to  he  near  his  danger. 

There  was  a  long  and  irritating  delay 
while  Jed  Bolen  was  conducted  in  «his 
bobble  skirt  of  rope  across  the  square  to 
the  courthouse  like  a  huge  bear  held  \n 
leash  by  a  trainer  and  escorted  by  a 
bodyguard  of  club  men. 


H 


E  climbed  the  stairs  quietly 
and  entered  the  court  room 
proper  humility.  And  then  he 
sight  of  the  prosecuting  attornc 
bloodthirst  overcame  him.  He  b 
nerve-shivering  war  whoop  and  < 
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Why  don't  you  say 
PARIS  when  you  buy 
garters? 

Look   for   the  nam< 
on  every  garter — put 
there    to    protect  you. 
You  want  the  genuine. 

25c-50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Maters 

Chicago  and  New  York 
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IN  RUBBER 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BR  USHES 

Will  stand  anything  and  everything 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairing  ordered  from  the 
John  L.  Whiting  -  J.  J.  Adams  Company  paint,  var- 
nish, whitewash,  calcimine,  duster  and  floor  brushes 
amounling  to  $56,451.00  when  the  White  Squadron  went 
around  the  world.  It  received  the  best  brushes  in  the  world 
at  lower  pricesthan  all  other  offers.  Aaain  in  January,  1912, 
the  United  States  Navy  Department  ordered  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  brushes  amounting  to  $23,208.82,  adopting 
them  as  standard. 
Makers  of  all  kinds  of  brushes  for  all  purposes. 

ONE  CONTRACT 

Recently  made  to  supply  the  requirements  for  brushes 
for  over  40  railroad,  steamship  and  similar  companies. 

Vulcan-Set  Shaving  Brushes  and  Invincible  Hair 
Brushes  in  beautiful  patterns  wear  longer  and 
produce  better  results  than  all  others. 

V/hiling-Adams  Brushes  For  Sale  Everywhere 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -J.J.ADAMS  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

BruiD  Manufacturers  for  Over  Ooe  Hundred  Year*  and  [be  Largest  in  the  Worts' 


A  Pittsburgh  Visible  at  $65  means  one-third 
saved  on  the  ordinary  priced  machine.  No 
salesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-office  ex- 
pense and  low  overhead  expense  make  pos- 
sible this  exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative 
sales  plan  will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you 
can  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  own 
this  typewriter.    Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

Has  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key- 
board for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Back  spacer. 
Tabulator.  Two-color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch,  t^uiek 
action.    Absolute  alignment.    Universal  keyboard. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  52,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PEACE 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
FOR  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
THE  HOME  IS  A  HANDSOME 
~7\  P  STEAMER 
^au£AAU£  RUG  ^ 

Forautomobiling,  driving 
—  canoeing  —  yachting  — 
camping— at  picnics,  base- 
ball, football,  on  the  ver- 
anda, the  steamer:  in  the 
den,  the  invalid's  room, 
the  hammock;  for  all  these 
uses  they  are  always  en 
regie.    As  wedding  pres- 
ents or  birthday  gifts,  they 
w  ill  he  highly  appreciated. 
if  finest  wool  in  beautiful  colorings  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers  in  New  England.     Money  re- 
if  not  satisfied.    Send  lor  book  in  four  colors. 
Salesm'-n  wintnl  rvrtttetirr' 

DALE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  PEACE  DALE.  R.  I. 
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tliinl  time,  but  his  hand  vras  shaking, 
and  the  bullet  embedded  itself  harmlessly 
In  the  plaster.  "Quit  that !"  cried  Sulli- 
van. The  whole  troop  was  aroused  by 
now.  and.  while  most  had  fled  in  fear, 
some  few  had  gathered  at  the  orderly 
room  door.  At  Sullivan's  cry  Smith 
whirled  around  and  stared  at  the  group 
with  bloodshot  eyes. 

"Any  man  who  comes  in  that  door  ^ets 
killed."  he  said.  "First,  though,  I'm 
goin'  ter  kill  him,"  nodding  his  head 
toward  the  trembling  Turner.  And  he 
flourished  his  ,:>S  wildly.  "Kill  him  ! 
Kill  him!    Kill  him!"  he  cried. 

"lie  damned  if  you  do!"  said  Big  Bill, 
and  made  a  leap  for  the  man.  Smith 
fired  point  blank,  and  the  bullet  went 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  Bill's  left  fore- 
arm, carrying  with  it  the  face  of  the 
blue  lady  on  the  green  bicycle  that  was 
tattooed  there.  But  Bill  wrenched  away 
the  revolver,  and  Duffy  and  Hansen, 
springing  to  his  assistance,  soon  downed 
the  crazy  man  and  kept  him  there. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  all  over,  a 
crowd  had  gathered  at  the  orderly  room 
door.  Bushing  and  jostling  in  the  narrow 
space,  they  gasped  in  breathless  admira- 
tion of  Sullivan  as  he  stood  dazed  and 
holding  out  his  bleeding  arm.  "Bill  !"  was 
all  they  could  murmur.  "Bill  done  it !"  for 


even  hardy  soldiers  are  human  and  ad- 
mit of  a  fearsome  sinking  of  the  heart 
and  a  desire  to  flee  the  place  when  a 
locoed  man  runs  amuck  with  a  loaded 
pistol.  Smith,  a  limp  mass,  had  utterly 
collapsed  and  lay  unconscious:  beyond  a 
curious  glance  or  two,  the  troop  did  not 
notice  him.  their  gaze  was  centered  on 
the  erstwhile  buffoon  now  turned  hero. 
But  even  though  Sergeant  Sullivan's  face 
was  drawn  with  the  pain  of  his  first  gun 
shot  wound,  he  lived  up  to  his  reputation, 
and  falteringly  began  : 

"(ice!  This  ain't  a  patch  on  what 
happened  out  ter  Leavenworth  ouct." 

"Oh.  shut  up,  you  big  fool !"  cried 
Stevens  in  admiration.  "Look  at  your 
arm  bleeding  over  everything!  Yon  come 
over  to  the  hospital  and  have  it  dressed." 
So  thither  went  Bill  in  the  midst  of  an 
enthusiastic  triumphal  escort;  the  same 
Bill  who  had  howled  at  a  pin  scratch  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  thither  also  went 
Smith  to  lay  many  weary  weeks  raving 
with  brain  fever. 

But  after  that,  if  Sergeant  Sullivan 
drew  largely  on  his  imagination,  as  was 
his  wont,  and  anyone  remarked.  "What 
an  awful  liar  Bill  is."  some  J  trooper 
would  be  sure  to  respond: 

"Aw,  let  him  lie  if  he  likes !  He's 
all  right." 


Geraldine's  Education 

{Continued  from  putje  17) 


a  white-gloved  fist  and  calling  down 
vengeance  on  the  principal — actually, 
the  principal — after  a  lengthy  interview. 
How  that  dignified  lady  had  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  assault,  though  (ieral- 
dine  had  wept  and  laid  imploring  hands 
on  her  mother  and  wailed  so  that  the 
girls  heard  her:  "Come  away,  ma:  they 
don't  want  me  here.  I  ain't  their  kind. 
Please  let's  go." 

SHE  was  not  their  kind:  that  had  been 
borne  home  to  Geraldine  in  a  way 
that  a  girl  can  never  forget. 

I  don't  care  especially  about  record- 
ing what  conies  next,  for  it  makes  me 
feel  kind  of  worm-eaten  yet  when  I 
think  about  it.  She  was  such  a  gritty 
little  mortal,  that  Geraldine;  and  she 
had  to  play  the  game  strictly  alone. 
You  see.  as  soon  as  she  got  well,  she 
went  to  work  to  make  herself  over,  to 
make  herself  into  what  she  understood 
Was  a  "nice"  girl.    All  Mercedes  stared. 

She  ceased  mutilating  her  hair  with 
the  curling  iron  and  wound  her  long 
braids  smoothly  about  her  head.  She 
bought  some  new  and  simple  clothes, 
refusing  her  mother's  advice  in  their 
selection.  She  declined  all  offers  of  es- 
cort to  the  picture  shows.  When  she 
walked  downtown  she  did  not  glance 
once  at  the  many  youths  who  sought 
favors  of  smiles  and  glances  as  of  old. 
And  she  spent  lonely  hours  reading  in 
her  close  little  room.  Few  people  read 
history  in  Mercedes,  but  Geraldine  began 
Gibbon. 

Mrs.  Abbott  openly  deplored  the  change. 

"Your  nice  hair  done  in  a  pigtail."  she 
used  to  upbraid  h(>r  daughter  publicly. 
"And  you'll  git  the  fever  again,  moping 
by  yourself.  Why  don't  yon  git  out  with 
the  boys  once  in  a  while?" 

IB  this  tale  were  fiction,  I  suppose  the 
thing  to  invent  at  this  time  would  be 
how  Mrs.  Helga  Abbott  laid  her  plans  to 
ruin  Truxtun  Fisher.  Strangely  enough, 
that  is  exactly  what  she  did,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  (though  I  hesitate 
to  palm  off  such  a  well-worn  situation 
on  a  much-read  public).  For  she  sus- 
pected him  of  having  sent  the  second 
letter  to  the  school. 

I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  tell  what 
really  happened.  Airs.  Abbott's  private 
papers  have  certainly  never  been  fur- 
nished me  nor  anyone  else,  nor  have 
Truxtun  Fisher's,  nor  the  Mercedes 
Water  Company's,  nor  the  Mercedes  First 
National  Bank's.  The  only  detail  that 
belongs  to  a  gossiper  like  me  is  that  in 
about  three  months  people  began  say- 
ing, with  an  air  of  having  known  it  all 
along:  "Well.  I  guess  Fisher  is  going  to 
the  wall." 

They  added  comments,  of  course,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  never  been  a  busi- 
ness man:  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  buy 
Bio  land;  that  Mrs.  Fisher  wouldn't  hold 
her  head  si)  high;  that  Truxtun  was  the 
listless  son  of  a  distinguished  father. 

Then  the  fact  became  public  that  Mrs. 
Abbott  was  going  to  foreclose  on  the  Bio 


land.  This  had  the  effect  of  swinging 
public  favor  promptly  to  his  side,  for  the 
town  always  felt  keenly  the  unfairness 
of  a  woman,  a  Airs.  Abbott  at  that,  get- 
ting so  much  of  the  worldly  goods  of 
Mercedes.  "Ain't  she  the  old  hawg?" 
they  asked  each  other  and  commiser- 
ated Fisher.  That  lady,  impervious  as 
usual  to  criticisms,  went  bustling  about 
in  the  heat,  wearing  a  tense,  preoccupied 
look,  for  she  never  triumphed  till  she 
actually  had  the  checks  cashed  and  in 
the  bank. 

But  before  the  crisis  came  for  Fisher, 
a  crisis  occurred  in  her  ow  n  life.  Geral- 
dine left  her. 

WHAT  happened  to  Geraldine  must 
have  been  one  of  those  lightning- 
swift  revulsions  that  befall  youth.  Inex- 
plicable, caused  by  fires  that  the  girl  her- 
self understands  the  least  of  anyone.  At 
any  rate,  one  morning  Geraldine  was 
seen  downtown  moving  quietly  about  her 
affairs,  her  hair  smugly  bound,  her  dress 
modest,  her  bearing  inconspicuous.  That 
night  at  the  Liberty  Theatre — it  was 
amateur  night — she  danced,  her  hair  a 
whorl  of  glory,  her  dress  (a  pink  silk 
from  her  ill-fated  school  wardrobe) 
reaching  barely  to  the  knees.  And  her 
whirling,  graceful,  girlish  form,  the  flash 
of  her  white  stockings,  the  staccato  of 
her  patent-leather  slippers,  brought  forth 
unstinted  applause.  She  was  called  and 
recalled  until  she  danced  herself  to  ex- 
haustion. 

I  fancy  it  w_as  the  dance  of  her  ex- 
uberance at  being  free  from  the  re- 
strictions she  had  made  for  herself. 

A  week  later  she  had  signed  up  with 
a  small  company  and  was  on  the  road. 

There  were  tear  stains  on  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott's large  and  ruddy  face  for  weeks. 
She  would  burst  out  crying  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  when  collecting  her 
rent  money,  while  waiting  for  a  street 
car,  when  crumbling  crackers  in  her 
soup.  She  stopped  all  sorts  of  people 
and  told  them  of  her  daughter's  deser- 
tion :  timid  women  who  rented  from  her. 
street-car  conductors,  the  men  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  the  Salvation 
Army  captain,  the  dog  catcher,  colored 
ladies.  Openly  as  Homeric  hero  she 
wept  her  grief.  She  made  no  effort  to 
control  herself.  She  might  be  signing  a 
check  when  she  would  suddenly  burst 
into  audible  sobs  and  weep  in  abandon 

"She  was  all  I  had,"  was  the  burden 
of  her  grief.    "She  was  all  I  had." 

Almost  everyone  sympathized  with  her. 
But  the  women  of  St  Paul's  said  that 
Geraldine  Abbott  had  found  her  level 
at  last. 

THE  day  before  the  ax  was  to  fall  on 
Fisher.  Mrs.  Fisher  sought  Airs.  Ab- 
bott in  the  bitter's  office. 

The  Abbott  real  estate  office  fronts  on 
Alain  Street  and  displays  a  mammoth 
plate-glass  window,  golden  oak  furniture, 
a  polished  floor  with  a  panther  skin  on 
its  shining  surface.  Behind  the  roll-top 
desk"  sat  Airs.  Abbott,  working  at  a  loose 


SPRINGTIME  is  here!  The  woods  and  streams, 
the  young  folks  at  play  —  everywhere,  everything — 
offer  delightful  opportunities  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher. But  be  sure  that  you  are  properly  equipped 
for  picture  taking,  so  that  you  will  never  have  to 
apologize  for  your  photographs.  Make  them  as  natural 
and  artistic  as  the  above  by  using,  according  to  direc- 
tions, the  amateur  camera  of  professional  quality — 

The  superb  ANSCO 

loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  and  then  develop  your 
films  with  Ansco  chemicals,  and  print  them  on  the  easy-to- 
use,  prize-winning  Cyko  Paper. 

$2  to  $55  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.    Write  for  catalogue  No.  26 
and  booklet,  "How  to  Make  Enjoyment  Last  Forever." 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pioneers  in  camera  making.    Manufacturers  of  photographic  supplies  for  more  than  60  years 


The  neat  little  camera 
shown  below  is  the 
No.  3 A  Folding  Buster 
Brown.  Price,  $10. 
Takes  pictures  of  the 
popular  post  card  size, 
3%  in.  x  5Vi  in.  It  is 
one  of  three  folding 
cameras  of  the  Buster 
Brown  fam  ily  p  rice  d 
from  $2  to  $10. 
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Light  as  a  Feather,  Straight  as  an  Arrow 

Unless  your  canoe  is  that  kind  you   builders  the  world  over 
don't  know  what  a  real  joy  a  thorough- 
bred canoe  is.   There  are  hundreds  of 
canoes  as  cranky  as  a  balky  horse.  The 


Wdo/btvnCance 

built  by  the  master  workmen  of  this  trade, 
sets   the   pace   for   canoe  designers  and 


You  will  appreciate  the 
great  different e  between 
a  genuine  "Old  Town" 
and  its  emulators,  whether  you  summer 
in  the  wilds  or  kerp  your  own  canoe  on 
the  park  lake.  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
canoe  facts.  Aeents  every whore.  .TOO 
canoes  in  ^lork  fissure  promr  t  delive,  y. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
245  Middle  St.,    Old  Town,  Mf>ine,  U.  S.  A. 


Two 

Guns  in  One 


Upperbarrel  (rifled)  shoots  .22;  lower  barrel  'smooth 
bored)  shools  .44  shot  or  ball.    Lengths,  12,15 
inches.    Fits  you  for  large  and  small  game  or  inexpen- 
sive target  practice.    Stock  folds  up  or  detaches.  ShonM 
holster  furnished.    Sample  Nitro- Solvent  Oil  for  name  spotlit 
goods  dealer.  Send  for  catalog  of  Marble's  60  Outing  Specialiics. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO..  511  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich 

Successor  to  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co. 


Marbles 

(1AME  frETTER 
GUN 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

offers  350  *'lass-roon:  courses  to  non-res- 
ident students.  One  may  thue  do  part 
work  for  a.  Rachelor'B  decree.  Elemen- 
tary  courses  in  many  subjects, others  for 
Teachers.  Writers.  Accountants,  Bankers. 
Business  Uen  .  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.    Benin  any  time. 


U.of  C.(Div.  AKhicajo.lll. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


positions  are  very  desn 
easy  work,  pleasant  su 
vacation  and  30  days 
iii,:2(V>  appointments  mi 
needed.  Common  selm 
formation  about  liow 
questions  used  by  1  he 
COLUMBIAN  CORRESP 


able.  *  Good  salary,  short  hours, 
roup  dintfs,  life  positions,  80  da\s 
sick    leave   annually  with  pay. 
tide    last  year.    No  political  pull 
nl    education  sufficient.    Full  in- 
to secure   these  positions  and 
Civil   Service  Commission  free. 


COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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COLLIER'S 


345  %ifth<  Avenue 

TORONTO  HeUr  H0t«lc  LONDON 

NOTICEi 

In  the  fall  of  1912  we  announced  the  policy 
of  Guaranteeing  500  Shaves  from  each  package  of  12 
Blades • 

This  guarantee  is  entirely  reasonable,  because 
the  self-contained  stropping  feature  in  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  makes  stropping  so  simple  and  efficient 
that  a  shaver  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  use  it. 
The  stropping  assures  long  life  to  the  blade  in  ad- 
dition to  smooth,  cool  shaving* 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  500  shave 
Guarantee  is  conservative. 

We  take  thi6  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
nature  of  this  Guarantee  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic:—  "Should  anyone  fail  to  get  at  least  500  Shaves 
from  each  package  of  12  Blades  he  will,  upon  mailing 
them  to  us,  receive  in  return  enough  new  blades  to 

make  good  his  shortage • 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 


PRESIDENT. 
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Call  "Torchy"—  the 

flaming-headed  office 

youth — any  office  boy  will  do  though.    Then  say: 
"Son — sprinkle  a  little  3-in-One  on  a  soft  cloth  and  go  over 
every  inch  of  this  desk.    Rub  off  all  the  dust,  dirt,  finger 
prints,  smoke  and  wear  stains.    Now  do  a  good  job!" 

Say,  you'll  grin  more  than  the  kid  will.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it's  aristocratic  mahogany,  enameled  fire  proof 
steel,  or  plebeian  golden  oak,  3-in-One  will  get  the  dirt  and 
bring  back  the  sunshine — and  keep  your  desk  sweet,  clean 
and  sanitary  all  the  time. 

3-IN-ONE,  IDEAL  ALL  'ROUND  OFFICE  OIL 

3-in-One  lubricates  perfectly  and  economically  typewriters,  dating 
stamps,  adding  machines,  check  punches  and  everything  else  that  needs 
oiling.     It  cleans  and  polishes;  prevents  rust,  too. 

FREE  TRIAI  Write  today  for  generous  free  bottle  and  ,he  3-in-One  Dictionary. 

Sold  everywhere  in  3  size  bottles:  1  oz.  10c;  3  oz.  25c ;  8  oz.  pint  50j. 
Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  can,  "$Yz  oz.  25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  this  can,  we'll 
send  it,  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  ANF.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


s  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


Provide  healthy  out-floor  amusement  for  your  Boys  and  Girls. 
Make  them  strong  and  self-reliant.    MEDARTS  HOME  GYM- 
NASIUM will  do  this.    Consists  of  horizontal  Bar,  See-Saw.  Swing, 
Teeter  Ladder  and  Summer  Toboggan.  Built  of  BCeel  tubing;  repair  proof 
costs  little.    Set  up  on  surface  of   ground — no  post  bole6.  EVERY 
pUTtflT  GUARANTEED.  FREE  Illustrated  book  for  children 
Write  for  it  and  for  Illustrated  catalog  No.  10 
FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO., 
Gymnasium  Outfitters 
3503  DeKalb  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 
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tooth  with  the  end  of  her  fountain  pen. 
her  Viking  eyes  fixed  on  nothingness.  A 
very  crafty  look  came  into  those  eyes 
when  she  at  last  looked  around  and  rec- 
ognized her  visitor. 

MRS.  FISHER  had  never  been  in  a 
place  like  that  before.  She  came 
from  an  atmosphere  of  small  rooms  and 
exquisite  old  furniture,  of  dusty  southern 
gardens,  of  magnolias  and  orange  blos- 
soms. She  looked  withered  and  lathe- 
like as  she  stood  there  in  her  black  dress, 
her  heavy  black  veil  pushed  aside  from 
her  small  face.  But  she  had  come  to 
fight  for  her  own,  and  she  would  not  be 
overawed  by  this — this  show. 

"Mrs.  Abbott.  I  presume,"  hating  her- 
self meanwhile  for  the  courtesy  she  had 
to  infuse  into  her  tones.  "May  I  see  yon 
— alone?" 

"I'm  alone."  retorted  Mrs.  Abbott.  Mrs. 
Fisher  raised  her  eyebrows  and  shrugged 
one  shoulder  delicately  to  indicate  Mrs. 
Abbott's  stenographer  who  sat  at  a  small 
desk  in  one  corner.  "Aw.  she's  doing 
all  right,"  announced  Ma  capriciously. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

First  blood  for  Mrs.  Abbott;  Mrs. 
Fisher's  chin  quivered,  but  she  had 
herself  in  hand.  Truxtun  had  told 
her  exactly  how  things  were  and  she  had 
the  situation  well  in  mind.  Names, 
dates,  and  sums  were  at  her  tongue's  end. 
And  it  all  amounted  to  the  little  plea, 
would  Mrs.  Abbott,  out  of  the  goodness 
of  her  heart  and  to  save  them  from  ruin, 
grant  Truxtun  six  months  more  time? 


hot  for  her;  and  she  run  away,  and  lef 
me — and  she  was  all  I  had — " 

Before  such  blazing,  righteous  fury 
Mrs.  Fisher  wilted;  she  began  to  shake 
with  tearless  sobs. 

"I — I  didn't  know — understand — "  she 
mumbled. 

"It's  lucky  for  you  I  got  some  grip  on 
myself,  else  I'd  be  wringing  your  skinny 
neck  as  you  stand  there,  you  little  sawed- 
off — "  Mrs.  Abbott  caught  her  breath  in 
a  hysterical  gasp,  and  began  sobbing 
aloud.  It  was  another  of  the  hysterical 
attacks  which  had  befallen  her  regularly 
since  Geraldine's  departure. 

"Oh,  my  pore,  little  girl,  you  was  all  I 
had—" 

Mrs.  Fisher,  choking,  begged  forgive- 
ness. 

"Forgive  me.  I  understand.  It  was 
only  for  Caroline's  sake  that  I  came  at 
all.  I — I — "  Pressing  a  lace  handker- 
chief to  her  cheeks  she  fled  from  the 
room,  stumbling  over  the  panther  skin 
as  she  went. 

MRS.  ABBOTT'S  gasps  at  last  sub- 
sided to  sobs  and  then  to  sighs  as 
was  her  wont.  She  mopped  her  face  and 
fell  to  staring  again. 

"What  does  this  Caroline  Fisher  look 
like?"  she  fit  last  demanded  of  the 
stenographer.  And  then  before  the  girl 
could  answer:  "Yes.  I've  seen  her,  a 
little  sa wed-off  black  like  her  mother — " 
The  best  part  of  an  hour  passed  away. 
Mrs.  Abbott  only  spoke  once  during  that 
time,  but  her  solitary  remark  was  as  lucid 


"  You  let  me  take  that  pore  little 
girl  down  there  and  git  her  kicked 
out.    It  almost  broke  her  heart" 


Surely  it  could  make  little  difference  to 
a  woman  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  wealth;  but  it 
meant  everything  to  the  Fishers — the 
home  of  their  old  age,  their  daughter's 
education,  everything.  Mrs.  Fisher  knew 
that  if  Mrs.  Abbott  once  understood  she 
would  be  merciful. 

"What  call  have  I  to  be  that?"  asked 
Mrs.  Abbott  sharply.  Her  mouth  was 
shut  in  a  hard  line,  her  back  was 
humped,  her  eyes,  a  shade  lighter  than 
usual,  were  looking  into  spate. 

It  would  be  out  of  sheer  goodness  of 
heart  was  Mrs.  Fisher's  timid  reiteration. 

Mrs.  Abbott  considered. 

"Nothing  doing,"  came  her  verdict  at 
last.  "What  call  have  I  to  do  you  a 
favor  that  way?  And,  believe  me.  it 
would  make  a  lot  of  difference  to  me  to 
change  all  my  plans  at  this  day.  You 
never  done  me  nothing  but  dirt." 

"When,*'  cried  Mrs.  Fisher,  "when 
have  I  done  anything  to  you — good  or 
bad?  I  have  never  known  you.  I  have 
never —  Why,  I  even  gave  your  daughter 
a  recommendation  to  St.  Gertrude's — " 

(The  stenographer  was  present  and 
heard  it  all  ;  she  says  it  was  just  like  a 
play. ) 

"Yes,  and.  darn  you.  then  you  took  it 
back," 

"I  did  not.  What  can  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  what  I'm  sayin".  You  let  me 
take  that  pore  little  girl  down  there  and 
git  her  kicked  out.  /  didn't  care  a  snap 
of  my  ringers  for  'em.  but  it  almost  broke 
her  heart.  She  was  sick  for  a  monrh 
afterward.  And  it  almost  broke  her 
nerve  too.  I  thought  she  was  going  into 
consumption  on  me.  And  then  when  she 
got  well  enough  she  couldn't  stay  in  this 
fool  two-by-four  town.   Y'ou  made  it  too 


as  though  she  had  delivered  a  lecture, 
she  said : 

'  Well.  I  suppose,  she  is  all  old-hen 
Fisher's  got." 

Just  before  noon  Mrs.  Abbott  gave  a 
last  tremendous  sigh  and  heave. 

"Get  me  the  Fisher  papers  from  the 
files."  she  said,  " — and  then  get  ready 
to  take  a  letter.  I  guess  we  gotta  fix  it 
up  so  he  can  have  a  show  for  his  life. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  se- 
curities." 

THIS  year  Geraldine  inherited  Broad- 
way, and  the  years  of  her  eclipse — 
years  on  the  road,  years  of  work,  study, 
disillusion — are  forgotten.  The  Eastern 
magazines  run  her  pictures  now,  and  San 
Francisco  claims  that  that  city  dis- 
covered her  first. 

The  Truxtun  Fishers,  who  were  in 
New  York  in  February,  saw  her  dancing 
there.  They  said  she  was  barefooted, 
and  was  hung  with  yards  of  imitation 
pearls.  They  said  she  danced  like  at 
cross  between  a  fury  and  a  flame  of  light. 
But  though  they  fell  down  and  did  hom- 
age before  her  genius,  all  they  could 
think  of  as  they  watched  her  was  that 
somehow  it  was  Mrs.  Abbott  who  was 
doing  the  act.    As  Truxtun  said  : 

"It  was  Ma's  ginger  but  not  her 
weight:  she  looks  life  a  glorified  Ma."  1 
But  that  is  hard  for  us  to  understand. 
You  see  Ma  is  still  with  us,  and 
Geraldine  looks  so  beautiful  in  her  photo- 
graphs. 

Yes,  Ma  is  still  with  us — and  if  Mrs. 
Truxtun  Fisher  doesn't  go  of  her  own 
accord  to  vote  at  the  coming  election  I 
shall  turn  electioneer  and  take  her  to  the 
polls  myself. 
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days  Free  Trial 

Now— during  this  Special  Sale  — is  a 

splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  this  17-Jewel  Elgin  in  hand  en- 
graved 25-year  gold  case  for  your  inspection. 
It  sells  regularly  at  $20.00.  We  save  you  nearly 
one  half.  If  you  answer  this  advertisement 
you  can  buy  it  for  $12.75. 

No  Money  Down  JM&ZS. 

—  1        '  -  cent.  Not  a  penny. 

Merely  give  us  your  name  and  address  that  we  may  send 
you  this  handsome  Watch  on  approval.     If  after  you  re- 

pW&TSrSSS  $2.02  a  Month 

If  you  don't  want  to 
keep  It,  send  it  hack  at  our 
expense.  You  assume  no 
risk  whatever  in  dealing 
with  us.  You  do  not  buy 
or  pay  a  ceut  until  we  have 
placed  the  watch  iu  your 
hands  for  your  decision. 
We  ask  NO  SECURITY,  NO 
INTEREST.  No  red  tape- 
just  common  honesty  anions 
men.  If  this  offer  appeals 
to   you   write   today  for 

Our  Big  Free^ 

*BOOK! 


Watch 
Diamond 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  873 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

ATCHE8 


Big  Appetites 
Thank  These  Baskets 

A  smith  piece  of  Ice  in  a  Hawkeye 
Refrigerator  Basket  keeps  lunch  ami 
bottles  cold  all  day.  An  outdoor  lunch 
from  a  '*Hawkeye"  doubles  the  pleasure 
of  your  motor  boat  or  auto  trip.  Rids 
you  of  unappetizing  food  or  drinks! 
Our  Free  Booklet  tells  all  you  w 
to  know  about  outdoor  lunches. 

The  Hawkeye  **Tonneau" 
Basket— Made ofatrong  rattan, 
finished  in  beautiful  dull  green; 
inside  lined  with  heavy,  non- 
rust  able  nickel  plate,  sur- 
rounded with  asbestos  wall. 
Ice  compartment  detachable; 
made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated. 
Basket  is  insect  and  dust-proof. 
Strapped  with  nickel-plated 
hold -fast  buckle.  All  prices 
most  reasonable. 


Hauikeye 


*  'A  rest 
and  a 

Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket— A  full-fledged  dining 
fit ,  containing  coffee  pot,  sauce- 
i,  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
urns,  etc.  A  complete  luncheon 
lit  rei'  large  outing  party. 

Write! 

1  for  our  Prices  on  Befriger- 
r  Baskets.  Ask  for  Free  Book 
i  lls  all  about  baskets,  con- 
tains recipes  for  outdoor  Uisbes. 
We  send  you  name  of  "Hawk- 
eye"  dealer  in  your  couiniu- 
Write  now,  while  you 


think  ui  it. 


The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 

Fitted  Lunch  Basket    32  MainStreel,  Burlington. Iowa 


Prosecuting  Attorney  Hutter  made  for 
an  open  window. 

He  would  have  broken  his  neck  to  save 
his  life  had  the  clerk  of  the  court  not 
caught  him  by  his  heel  and  restrained 
him  from  taking  the  dive  until  he  could 
look  back  and  see  that  Jed  had  been 
brought  up  short  by  the  anchor  rope. 
The  monster  was  hopping  about  on  one 
foot  while  the  guards  pulled  the  other 
backward,  and  .Tere  Hutter  also  was  held 
by  one  foot.  The  courthouse  shook  with 
thunders  of  rural  joy. 

EVENTUALLY  Jed  was  quieted  down 
and  led  to  a  chair.  Jere  Hutter  re- 
turned to  his  place  with  uneasy  and 
reluctant  steps.  And  then  Jed  glanced 
across  the  table  and  saw  his  own  attor- 
ney sitting  there  all  prepared  to  plead 
for  him.  Forth  came  another  Cyclops 
yell.  He  raised  his  fettered  arms  like  a 
huge  war  club  and  made  a  lionlike  leap 
at  Harley,  wdio  once  more  made  good  his 
alibi.  lie  had  been  prepared  for  this, 
and  simply  stepped  nimbly  aside,  lifted 
his  chair  a  wax.  and  watched. 

He  stood  at  a  safe  distance  while  the 
deputies  rammed  Jed  back  into  his  seat 
and  restored  the  table  to  its  legs.  Then 
the  Judge  leaned  over  his  desk  and  said 
to  him  with  a  merciful  smile: 

"Mr.  Teele.  I  reckon  I  better  relieve 
you  from  your  embarrassing  position.  I 
reckon  you  don't  really  want  to  appear 
for  that  man  !" 

"Oh.  yes.  I  do,  if  your  Honor  pleases," 
Harley  answered  stoutly;  "and  I'm  go- 
ing to  clear  him  if  I  don't  have  to  kill 
him." 

The  spectators  quit  laughing  and 
stared  at  Harley  with  a  sudden  respect. 
But  Jed  answered  with  a  snort  of  rage 
and  another  torrent  of  abuse  and  further 
swinging  of  his  flail  arms. 

And  now  the  young  lawyer  produced 
from  his  hip  pocket  the  first  of  his  equip- 
ment for  the  defense — a  large  revolver. 
He  leaned  across  the  table,  pushed  the 
muzzle  into  Jed's  beard,  and  addressed 
him  in  language  which  was  certainly 
unusual  from  a  lawyer  to  a  client  in  the 
presence  of  judge  and  jury. 

"Look  here.  Jed,"  he  said.  "I'm  your 
Lawyer,  and  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  for 
you.  But  if  you  call  me  any  more  names 
or  so  much  as  crook  your  finger  at  me 
I'll  put  every  one  of  these  six  bullets  into 
you.    Do  you  hear?" 

JED  BOLEN'S  answer  was  an  eloquent 
silence.  His  eyes  gaped  and  his  chest 
caved.  His  whiskers  quivered  till  the 
muzzle  was  removed  from  their  midst 
and  laid  on  the  table,  handy. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  community 
that  the  Judge  only  smiled  and  the  jury- 
men only  took  an  added  interest  in  the 
case.  They  were  willing  to  forego  even 
the  pleasure  of  finding  Jed  Bolen  guilty 
of  anything  he  was  charged  with  for  the 
rare  privilege  of  seeing  an  attorney  exe- 
cute his  own  client.  For  this  act  of 
sanity  Harley  would  probably  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  vote  of  thanks. 

As  it  was  he  received  a  salvo  of  ap- 
plause, which  the  Judge  silenced  in 
a  leisurely  fashion.  He  could  not 
silence  Audrey's  heart,  rolling  like  a 
small  drum. 

To  the  acute  disappointment  of  the 
spectators.  Jed  made  no  further  out- 
break, and  the  six-shooter  lay  unused  on 
the  table.  But  Harley  used  other  weap- 
ons: eloquence  like  a  sword  and  fervor 
like  a  fire.  The  prosecutor  was  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  whenever 
he  waxed  ferocious  in  his  language 
everybody  recalled  the  tableau  of  his 
trying  to  dive  from  the  window.  He 
heard  constant  detonations  of  giggle  and 
snicker  from  the  audience,  and  in  the 
jury's  eyes  he  saw  always  a  dishearten- 
ing grin. 

S<>  shrewdly  did  Harley  cross-examine 
and  confuse  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution that  he  started  a  reaction  in  Jed's 
favor.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  in 
the  footprints  in  the  mud  the  toe  of  the 
right  foot  was  missing.  When  Jed  was 
escorted  to  the  stand  by  his  anxious 
retinue  he  was  asked  to  expose  these 
two  great  feet,  and  he  revealed  ten  of 
the  largest  toes  in  existence,  all  intact. 

APPARENTLY  Jed  was  already  ac- 
quitted.  But  a  stubborn  witness, 
called  in  rebuttal  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  insisted  that  Jed  had  tied  his 
big  toe  back  with  a  string  in  order  to 
divert  suspicion  from  himself. 

This  fascinating  possibility  interested 
some  of  the  jurymen  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  refused  to  join  the  majority  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  first  ballot. 
The  twelve  peers  took  off  their  cents. 


You  can  take  the  personal  weekly  music  tessons  of  America's  great  master 
teachers  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  at  smaf  1  cost.  No  matter  what  your 
age,  whether  you  are  a  beginner,  advanced  player  or  teacher,  you  can  learn  to  sing,  play  or 
teach  any  branch  of  music  in  a  short  time,  with  the  same  ease  and  success  as  though  you  came 
to  Chicago  to  study.  You  can  thus  quickly  satisfy  your  musical  longing,  for  pleasure,  accom- 
plishment, culture  or  professional  success,  and  earn  a  Diploma,  a  Teacher's  Certificate, 
or  the  Degree  of  —  —    _  ,  _ 

Bachelor  of  mus  c  paderewski  Endorses 


These  Courses  of  personal,  individual,  weekly 
lessons  which  are  so  clear,  simple  and  practi- 
cal that  a  child  can  learn  from  them,  so  thor- 
ough, scientific  and  original  that  thousands 
of  teachers  are  taking  them,  have  been  critic- 
ally examined  and  endorsed  by  the  great  Pader- 
ewski, Walter  Damrosch,  John  Phillip  Sousa,  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Lyon  &  Healy  and  many  others. 
Our  Free  Art  Catalog  contains  their  letters  and 
m  explains  how  you  can  take — 
DI  A  W  A  (Students'  or  Teachers' 
riANU  Courses,)  by  Wm.  H. 
nSherwood,  recognized  as  America's 
7  greatest  pianist. 
\7AIf*p  (with  the  aid  of  the  Edi- 
»  vrlVti  son  Phonograph) , by  Geo. 
Crampton,  graduate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London. 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Composition,  by  the  eminent 
Adolph  Rosenbecker;  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Protheroe,  noted  composer. 
Organ,  by  Clarence  Eddy,  world's 
greatest  Pipe  Organist. 
Violin,  Cornet,  Public  School  Music, 
listory,  Choral  Conducting,  Reed 
^rgan,  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo, 
by  equally  great  teachers. 
Over  100,000  music  lovers  have  taken  these 
lessons.  Thousands  of  these  students  enthus- 
iastically write  us:-"Am  surprised  and  delighted 
with  my  rapid  and  thorough  progress." 


A    ■  P   i   1       I?        Our  valuable  free  Art  Cat- 
Aft  tatalOC  iTee  alo&    contains  specimen 
O  lessons,    a   musical  dic- 

tionary, photographs  and  biographies  of  great  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  a  copy  of  our  Binding  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction,  and  our  Handsome  Diploma.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  get  the  catalog  Free,  then  decide  this 
vital  question  of  correct  music  lessons.  A  few  Par- 
tial Free  Scholarships  greatly  reducing  the  cost, 
available  to  early  applicants  only.    Write  today. 

SIEGEL-MYERS 

Correspondence  School  of  Music 

860  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

□  OB  Fill  In,  Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today  for  Catalog  D  B 
JJ    Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music,  860  Siegel-Myers  BIdg., Chicago 
_       Please  send  free  your  80-page  Art  Music  Book, 
™     with  particulars  of  your  Scholarship  Offer  of 
Music  Lessons,  under  master  teachers  at  home. 


Name  Age. 

Street  and  Number  


P.  O.  Town  State. 


0  Do  you  play?  Teach?.  Sing?  

D  Ever  Study  Harmony?  About  how  much 

|  musical  instruction  have  you  had?  

O  Do  you  wish  to  prepare  to  teach?  In  which  of 

n 

n  the  above  courses  are  you  most  interested?  

inBBBOBBDBBOBBDDBDBDBflBBDB 


Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 

"Why  not  learn  Why?" 


For  particular  men 

The  Stein-Bloch  dealer  in  your  city 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to  ride 
and  exhibit  a  sam- 
ple 1913  Model 

"Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.     Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  irithout  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicvele  vou  may  shin  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  uiU  not  be  out  one  cent. 

profits 

.cle.    DO  NOT  BUY  a 
catalogues  and  learu  our  unheard 


WANTED -RIDER  AGENTS 


I  HW  EAfTftPV  PPirCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at 
LUll    frlLlUlVl    lIUl/EiiJ  profit  above  actual  facloiy  cost.   You  save  %  1 1)  to  »8." 


bicycle  or 


ut'aclurer 
any  pri 


u tee  behind 


t  of  us  and  ha 
f  tires  fir 

1  remarkable  tpe'dnl  offtl 

Vrtll  UMI  I  DC  ACTftNICUCn  "heu  y°u  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study  our  snpeib 
IUU  WILL  DX  AOlUNlOHUJ  models'  at  the  wonderful  1.;,.  pricn  we  can  make  you.  We 
sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied  with  $1.00  profit 
above  factory  cost.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle's  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double 


Orders  tilled  the 


tetail  stoies 


SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicag 
closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

heels,  inner  tubes,   lamps,   cyclometers,   parts,  repair; 

Ear'- 


TIRES,  COASTER  BRAKE  IZ 


verythiDg  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices, 


Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  [ 
nst.il  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now 


Dj»  .1  great  fond  of  interesting 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


Dept.  H-54        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


40 


C  O  L  L  I  ER'S 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GEE  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT   MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Real  estate 


Get  Your  Home  In  The  Northwest  United  States. 

Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  Pan  tie  Ry — the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest— in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
Montana.  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prize 
cattle  and  crops.  Stay  near  home  markets;  quirk  transpor- 
tation; close  to  tfond  neighbors  and  i;ood  schools;  no  isolated 
pioneering.  Free  V.  N.  (iovcrnmetit  homestead  land;  stale 
land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop 
payment  plan.  Write  quick  for  free  literature  about  these 
'•prosperity  States  of  America"  -  Bay  what  st;i1e  most  inter- 
ests you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  .1.  Urickcr.  (ien'l  Immi- 
gration Agt.,  2a3  Northern  Pacific  Hide  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Go  South  And  Prosper— The  Greatest  Opportu- 
nities in  America  are  o tiered  by  Southeastern  States. 
Fortunes  made  from  truck,  fruit,  poultry,  cattle,  dairying 
and  general  farming.  Land  $15  an  acre  up.  Climatic 
and  living  conditions  ideal.  Farm  lists.  "Southern  Field" 
magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  1>  Hi,  Washington.  D.  C. 

TEXAS 

General  Farming  With  Cattle  And  Hogs  Make 

large  and  certain  profits  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  fclfl  to  (25  acre  nothing  down  -i»  years  time  — 
it"  interest.  Panhandle  (older  with  letters  from  fanners 
already  making  good,  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloni- 
zation Agent.  ATVfcSF  Ry.,  IS.*).')  Ry.  Exchange,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile   Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaHaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  A  Western  Ry.  Hldg.,  Room  II,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Window  trimming 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  ami  Card  Writing  Courses,  Houks 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koeater  School,  302 Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Patents,  patent  attorneys 

Patents  Worth  Money.     For  Books  That  Tell 

What  patents  bring  Most  Money,  and  Why.  Send  Hi 
oents  postage  to  H.  S.  &  A.  15.  Lacey,  E12,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.    Established  18t>9. 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book,  why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  HI  %  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Tricks— Tricks— Tricks.     Largest  Assortment  Of 

tricks,  jokes  and  novelties  in  the  world.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
illust  rated  catalogue.  C.  J.  Felsman,  Chicago.  lt>4  N.Clark 
St.,  (Main  Store).'   115  S.  State  St.,  (Palmer  House  Lobby). 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Wrilf 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  H.  P. 
Schools,  tJ43  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 


Business  opportunities 

Bookkeepers  And  Young  Men  — Attention !  Are 

you  planning  for  the  future.'  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  larger  salary'/  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  training. 
Accountants  are  in  demand.  We  prepare  you  to  become 
an  auditor,  comptroller  or  certified  public  accountant. 
Correspondence  and  resident  courses.  It  won't  interfere 
with  your  present  work.  Why  not  "Learn  While  You 
Earn"?  Send  today  for  catalog.  Walton  School  of 
Accountancy.  790-80U  People's  (ias  Building,  Chicago. 


Exclusive  County  Righ ts  ForWonderCIoth  Now  Be- 

Ing allotted;  everybody  buys;  big  profits;  repeat  orders  come 
fast;  opportunity  to  start  a  local,  a  mail  sales  and  jobbing 
business;  new  selling  method;  smallcapital;  particulars  and 
sample  free.    Bethlehem  Utilities  Co.,  650  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

"Collecting  By  Letter,"  2  Volumes,  400  Pages,  By 

W.  A.  Shryer,  teaches  everyone  collecting  by  mail.  :!5  chap- 
ters on  collecting  from  every  angle.  Over  250  tested  money, 
pullers.  $:1  prepaid.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied.  Busi- 
ness Service  Corporation,  1807  King  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  All  Rare 

money  to  liMlil.  We  pay  op  to  .$1IK!0  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  liunk  of  Texas.  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Stamp  Collections  And  Old  Coins  Bought.  High- 
est prices  paid.  1000  different  Foreign  stamps  (catalog  $30) 
for  $1.85;  500  diff.  60c;  Gold  California  $X,  each  35c;  $14, 
each  65cj  Roman  (Caesar)  silver,  45c.  48  page  coin 
book  10c.    Negreen,  8  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Duplicating  devices 

You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

Letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
"Modem"  Duplicator.  $3.M)  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co.,  33lJ  Fifth  Ave. .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Die 


MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 


We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  II  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  JIfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 

Typewriters-office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc. 
\i  to  W  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less) — rented  anywhere — 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines— rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1.SH2),  34-3B  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
No  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Brower, 
54S-550  West  411th  St.,  New  York  City.  

Amazing  Profits.  Gliding  Casters.  New.  No  Rollers; 

homes  buy  6  to  10  sets,  hotels  50  to  500;  any  one  can  at- 
tach; noiseless;  won't  scratch  floors:  save  carpets  and  fur- 
niture; costs  3c,  sells  10c  to  25c;  exclusive  territory;  sam- 
ple 4c.    Evergrip  Caster  Co.,  20 B  Warren  St..  New  York. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death.  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Selis  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $5IM)  I  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Guaranteed  by- 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agents    New  Invention.    Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Used  on  cigar  cases.  Quick  seller  to  Hotels,  Drugstores, 
Restaurants,  Poolhalls,  Cafes.  Big  profits.  Special  offer. 
Drake  Mfg.  Co.,  141  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis.  

Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents— Make   More  Money 

selling  latest  improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Territory.  It's  worth  investi- 
gating.   Write  today.    Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  D-2:l,  Muncie,  fnd. 

"Alca,"  The   Famous  $6.00  Vacuum  Cleaner, 

seeks  a  few  more  willing  agents  to  show  its  merits,  and 
promises  prosperity  and  success  in  return.  Write  for  gilt- 
edge  proposition.    Alca  Co.,  :ilil>  West  5lith  St.,  New  York. 

Advertising  Stickers!     All  Kinds!     AH  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  :1T  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.Conn. 

'  Agents!  Positive  Proof  Of  Sales,  Profits  And  Sat- 
isfaction with  our  unequaled  proposition  sent  free.  Mil- 
lions need  this  new  invention.  Be  the  first  in  your  terri- 
tury.    G-C  Light  Co.,  201  Baldw  in  Blk.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

You  Can   Make   $  $  $  $   As   Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Household  necessity  that  saves  BOjf.  Per- 
manent business.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  &  Co.,  114  Redd  St.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 

Salesmen     Sell    Merchants'    Sales   And  Order 

books ;  Carbon  sheet  or  carbonized :  large  demand  : 
liberal  commissions.  Pocket  samples.  Wirth  Sales- 
book  Co.,  Chicago. 

Agents  -  A  Pair  Of  Silk  Hose  Free.    This  Month 

only.  Send  no  money;  state  size.  Agents  wanted  in  even- 
town.  Write  todav.  Beautiful  line.  Large  profits.  Triple- 
wear  Mills,  Dept.  P.  112  So.  13th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Agents !  Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Where 

you  can  make  big  money  quick?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy,  household  necessities  that  make  and 
hold  customers.  E.M.  Davis.  Pres..ElM  Davis  Blk..Chicagn. 

Wanted  Reliable  Individuals  Or  Firms  To  Handle 

our  new  patented  Extension  Cover.  Fits  all  sizes  kettles 
and  cooking  utensils.  Exclusive  county  and  state  rights. 
Scott-Johnson  Co..  100  Central  Hldg..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Agents!    Portraits,   35c;     Frames,    15c;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  !c  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co..  Dept.  23(16.  1027  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

Agents.     Either  Sex.     Wonderful  Opportunity. 

Enormous  profits  being  made.  Will  give  exclusive  rights 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing,  and  dusting  mop. 
Record  breaker.    Duncan  Bros.,  2909  N.  Troy  St..  Chicago. 

Scribner's     Magazine     Subscription  Solicitors 

easily  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding 
commissions,  etc,  address  l*sk  1.  155  5th  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


Agents!     Men  And  Women  Make  Big  Money 

selling  greatest  household  necessity  of  this  age.  A  time, 
labor  and  money  saver  never  equaled.  Biggest  thing  in 
sight.  No  experience  necessary.  Easy,  pleasant  work. 
All  or  spare  time.  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Dept.  295,  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sales  Agents:    Your  Success    Demands  More 

than  one  strong  seller.  Here's  three  of  proven  merit: 
"Nu-Pantz"  Creaser,  "Nu-Life"  Massage  Machine,  "New 
Idea"  Hose  Supporter.  Others  as  good  when  needed  to  in- 
sure an  independent  business  with  a  sound  cash  income. 
Write  now.    Modern  Specialty  Co.,  C  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Little    Giant    Lift   And    Force    Pump.  Saves 

plumber's  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 
II  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Agents-Get  Particulars  Of  One  Of  The  Best 

paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something 
no  uiie  else  sells.  Big  profits  for  agents.  Send  postal  today 
for  particulars.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales  Mngr.,  6T08  Sycamore 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Agents:    For   "  Everbrite  "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.    C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  432  N.  Clark  St.. Chicago.  

Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes,  Stores,  House-To-House. 

Big  Profits,  new  ironing-wax  pad,  perfumes  clothes  with 
lasting  violet  perfume.  Nothing  like  it.  Clamps  to  iron- 
ing board.  Working  outfit  5c.   Waxinpad,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

Automobile  Seat  Coverings  Are  In  Demand.  We 

want  Agents  to  sell  them  to  car  owners.  We  also  want 
travelling  salesmen  to  sell  them  to  supply  houses  and 
garages.    The  John  Potter  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

High-grade  salesmen 

Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  hook. 
•  The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  1385 'Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  §S.OO  to 
S22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A.  Sangamon  St..  Chicago. 

Income   Insurance;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  £25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5uo0  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost $10.  $2ooo  Acci- 
dental Death.  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casually  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen— Who  Know  They  Can  Sell  Meritori-"  = 

Florida  land  that  will  stand  investigation.    Splendid  . 
tracts  for  men  who  can  make  good.    Car-fare  allowed  pur- 
chasers. Palm  Beach  County  Laud  Co.,  Box  373,  Stuart.  Fla. 

Salesman— Capable  Specialty  InThis  TerritoryTo 

sell  staple  line  on  New  and  Exceptional  terms.    Vacs  - 
June  1st.    Attractive  commission  contract.  Liberal 
vances  for  expenses.   Miles  F.  Bixler  Co.,  Cleveland.  (  1 


lighted  their  pipes,  and  settled  down  for 
a  tug  of  war. 

Long  before  the  .jury  had  filed  out, 
Mis.  Moulton  had  repented  her  technical 
error  in  bringing  Audrey  to  see  the 
despised  suitor  win  the  affection  of  the 
town.  She  dragged  her  home,  and  the 
girl  endured  agonies  of  suspense.  Her 
father  came  in  late  to  supper  with  the 
news  that  the  jury  was  still  Irickerinjr. 

Now  Audrey  did  not  h\t;1it  back  her 
(cars.  She  let  them  gi  sh  from  her  his 
young  heart  and  her  great  longing  eyes. 
She  poured  out  in  Harley's  defense  a 
speech  as  eloquent  and  as  ardent  as  the 
eiie  be  bad  squandered  on  .Ted  Rolen. 

HER  jury  of  two  sat  silent  till  she 
dashed  from  the  room.  And  this 
jury  also  disagreed.  Mrs.  .Tudse  was 
bitterer  than  ever,  but  the  Judge  groaned 
comfortably : 

"He's  got  me  scared,  mother.  When 
a  young  cub  like  that  has  the  nerve  to 
take  a  revolver  to  bis  own  client,  the 
Lord  knows  what  he'll  take  to  me  if  I 
cross  him.  And  if  he  once  decides  to  be 
our  son-in-law  I  don't  know  what  on 
earth  is  going  to  stop  him." 

Harley's  young  heart  heat  furiously  up 
and  down  on  a  seesaw  of  hope  and  fear. 
Rut  his  hand  was  much  squeezed  as  he 
left  the  court  room.  He  was  informed 
by  many  people  that  they  had  always 
known  he  was  made  of  the  right  stuff 
and  needed  only  a  chance.  One  or  two 
people  said  that  their  next  cases  should 
lie  put  in  his  hands;  since  the  man  that 
could  put  up  such  a  fight  for  Jed  Rolen 
could  have  got  an  acquittal  for  Benedict 
Arnold.  Also,  the  superstition  that  Judge 
Moulton  was  a  bar  to  Harley's  success 
was  dissipated  by  the  meekness  with 
which  the  Judge  had  permitted  him  to 
keep  his  client  and  to  discipline  him 
with  a  Colt's  .45. 

The  greatest  amazement  was  to  come 
to  Harley  when  he  sought  out  his  client 
in  spite  of  himself.  Jed  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
court,  procedure.  He  had  been  astounded 
by  the  eulogy  Harley  pronounced  upon 
him  in  his  closing  address — probably  the 
first  words  of  flattery  Jed  had  ever 
beard.  He  was  now  convinced  that  he 
had  found  in  Harley  not  only  a  great 
lawyer,  but  also  that  unknown  luxury,  a 
great  admirer. 

The  Judge  finished  his  supper  and  a 
long  cigar,  and  sauntered  back  to  the 
courthouse  to  lock  up  the  jury  for  the 
night.  Audrey,  dreading  the  double 
strain  of  suspense  and  her  mother's 
angry  chatter,' pleaded  a  headache  and 
went  to  her  room.  She  sat  in  the  dark 
by  the  open  window  and  looked  forth 
into  the  stars. 

THEY  seemed  like  cottage  lights  on  a 
lotus  island  of  contentment  that  she 
could  never  reach.  And  then  a  shooting 
star  drew  a  dotted  line  across  the  sky 
and  seemed  to  say  :  "If  you  cannot  come 
to  the  stars,  a  star  or  two  may  come  to 
you." 

The  moonlight  and  the  Milky  Way 
light  blended  on  the  lilacs  swaying  their 
heads  as  if  they  gossiped  together.  And 
then  she  saw  a  blur  coming  up  the  street  ; 
the  blur  paused  by  the  lilacs  and  beck- 
oned with  tremendous  eagerness. 

She  was  so  excited  that  she  dared  to 
attempt  an  escapade  she  had  not  tried 
since  she  was  a  little  girl.  She  crept  out 
of  her  window  to  tile  tin  roof  of  the  ell 
and  trod  its  thunderous  surface  with  all 
stealth.  She  let  herself  down  to  a  rain 
barrel,  and  caught  her  skirt  on  a  nail 
and  tore  it;  put  one  foot  in  the  water, 
and  almost  fell,  but  saved  herself,  and 
ran  across  the  drenched  grass  to  Har- 
ley, who  vaulted  the  fence  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  told  her  in  a 
whisper  of  deafening  importance: 

"They  acquitted  him!  They  acquitted 
him !" 

He  never  heard  what  she  had  to  say, 
for  he  crushed  her  to  him  with  a 
smothering  ferocity.  He  brought  her  a 
triumph,  and  he  had  a  right  to  celebrate. 
When  finally  he  permitted  her  to  speak, 
she  demanded,  already  taking  a  domestic 
command  of  the  purse: 

"And  what,  did  Jed  Rolen  give  you?" 

"A  kiss!" 

He  could  almost  hear  her  stare  as  he 
explained  how  the  client  had  executed  a 
bear  dance  of  joy,  seized  his  attorney  in 
his  huge  arms,  almost  crushed  him  in  his 
embrace,  and — kissed  him  ! 

"Is  that  all?"  she  sighed,  thinking  of 
the  fee. 

"Once  was  enough!"  said  the  lawyer. 
"I  never  dreamed  he  would,  or  I'd  have 
had  my  revolver  with  me.  But  it's  the 
only  fee  he'll  ever  pay  me,  and  I've 
SO  ii  red  my  cheek  with  pumice  stone." 


AND  UP 


MOORE'S  S&SS5&. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

TO  be  perfectly  satisfactory  a 
Fountain  Pen  must  write  at 
the  first  stroke  and  continue 
to  write  freely  and  evenly.  It  must, 
have  a  large  ink  capacity;  it  must 
fill  easily  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  must  be  absolutely  non-leakable 
no  matter  how  it  is  carried. 

In  other  words,  it  must  be  a 
Moore's,  the  first  fountain  pen  to 
which  the  word  non-leakable  could 
be  accurately  applied  and  today  the 
one  pen  that  you  can  thoroughly 
trust  to  be  true  to  its  name. 

There's  a  Moore  to  suit  every  hand. 
For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Every  Part  of  every  Moore  s  is 
u  ncondit  ion  ally  gua  ra  n  teed. 
American  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
168  Devonshire  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


zSauer's 

\f 'flavoring 

4(  EXTRACTS, 

USED  AND 

ENDORSED 

BY  MORE 


THE  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


Chemists  and  Housekeepers 

than  any  other  extracts  in  the  United  States 
for  flavoring  purposes.  14  highest  awards 
in  Europe  and  America.  Vanilla,  Lemon, 
etc.,  —  10c.  and  25c  — at  grocers.  En- 
dorsed by  the  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Food.  Write  for  booklet  of  choice 
cooking  recipes — free. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept  264,  Richmond,  Va. 


We  Ship  On  Approval 

Prepay  Express  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non  -  skid*',  puncture- 
proof    device    for  Automobiles, 
Commercial  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  judge,  clon'i  take  anyone's 
word  tor  it.     "The  prunf of  the  pudding  is 

in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

Twin  Cities  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  1909. 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont.,  19U. 
Nl-w  York  City  tu  Jarksonville,  Fla.,  1911. 
Twin  Cities  to  Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 

to  learn  our  prices  and  guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  D«"tarhable  Treads. 

Write  briny  far  full  particulars 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 
3653  Brictson  Bldg.     Brookings.  S.  Dak. 


The  Man  who  put  thc< 
EEs  in  FEET 


Look  for  This  Trade-Mark  \ 
Picture  on  the  Label 
Trade-Mark.  when  buying 

:  ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE] 

'The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  be  shaken  intoj 
| the  shoes  for  Tender,  Aching,  Swollen! 
i  Feet.  The  standard  remedy  for  the  feet] 
'for  a  Quarter  Century.  30,000  testimo- 
nials. Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Sample} 
i  FREE.  Address, 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 


The  Water 


YOCR  BOAT 

Coil  can  afford 
to  own  this 
wonderful 
boat,  a  real 
water  auto^B 
mobile.  ItJB 


i„  family  more  real  pleasure  than  any 
I  tiling  else  in  Hie  world,    in  feet  lon»j 
—  perfectly  finished  and  y 
safe  anywhere.     Send  stamp  Ml 
.    catalog.  tM  different  models.  Boats 
priced  as  low  as  $18  to  select  Iran. 
Kaclnc  -  Truscott-  Shell  Lake 
lioat  Company 
lior  01  Muskegon,  9Uaha 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.  Splendid  ishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.    Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."    If  s  free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
Room  895,  South  Station,  Boston. 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.  R. 
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JNEST  QUALITY 


LARGEST  VARIETY 


"ALBO" 


cleans  and  whitens  can 
vas  and  leather  shoes- 
In  round  white  cakes 
packed  in  zinc  boxes, 
with  sponge,  10c.  In 
handsome,  large  alu- 
minum hoxes,  with 
sponge,  25c. 

<CT\p"    combination  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
3 1  A IV      ing  an  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  10c. 
'Dandy"  size,  25c. 

iC\\  T  FnPF"  the  only  ladies' shoe  dressing 
VllLil  DLfVJEi  that  positively  contains  Oil-, 
back's  and  Polishes  ladies'  anil  children's  boots  and 
hoes.  Shines  without  rubbing,  25c.  "French 
How,"  10c. 

'RARY  FI  ITF"  combination  for  gentlemen 
DAD  I  ELI  I  Ei  who  take  pride  in  having 
heir  shoes  look  Al.  Restores  color  and  lustre  to 
ill  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  10 
:ents.   "Elite"  size,  25  cents. 

'Hllirif  WHITF"  'in  liquidform  with  sponge) 
yUlv.IVTf  III  I  E<     quickly  cleans  and  whitens 

lirfy  canvas  shoes,  10c.  and  25c. 
If  yoor  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us 
the  ptice  in  stamps  for  full  size  package,  charges  paid. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS  &  CO., 
20-26  Albany   Street,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

The.  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Shoe  Polishes  in  the  World. 


United 
States 
Tires 


All  users  of  Windowphanie 
feel  gratified  with  the  result  of 
their  work.  The  rich  stained 
glass  effect  it  gives  to  the 
windows,  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
put  (in,  Itfl  small  cost,  the  lttfht  hut 
privacy  It  given  to  a  room,  its  deco- 
rative effect,  and  the  great  variety 
i>f  attractive  designs  to  choose  from 
—all  make  a  strong  appeal.  Used  for 
i,  transoms  and  windows  in 
houses,  hotels,  churches,  etc.  The 
genuine  has  Windowphanie  stamped 
i»n  the  edge  of  every  yard.  Free  color 
catalog  and  samples  sent  on  request. 

N.  R.  MALZ 
19  Eajt  14th  Street.  New  York  City 


FREE  SAMPLE- WRITE  TODAY 


Unrivalled  in  purity — in  the 

qualities  which  make  Pears'  Soap  the 
leading  agent  in  producing  and  maintaining 
a  radiant  beauty  of  complexion.  Low 
in  cost;   high  in  all  good  qualities  is 


The  Pioneer  Western  Camps 

CEEWATIN  for  Boys  flth  Session 


'OKEGAMA  for  Girls 
iddress  Director,  Box  108 
Mercer,  Wise. 


0th  Session 
Five  miles  from  KEEWATIN 
Chicago  Office,  1416  Masonic 
Temple.  Central  3029. 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  bv  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  ot  price.  Address 
COLLIEB'S,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


"The  only  fee  you'll  ever  get?"  she 
scoffed.    "Turn  me  the  other  cheek." 

Before  she  could  pay  this  retainer 
she  heard  a  well-known  step  on  the  walk, 
and  dragged  the  victor  ignominiously 
into  the  shelter  of  the  lilacs  while  the 
Judge  walked  past  to  the  gate.  The 
Judge  took  the  news  of  the  verdict  home 
with  him.  Tie  knew  how  it  would  please 
Audrey,  and  he  wanted  to  hear  her  song 
of  joy.  She  was  not  to  he  seen.  Her 
mother  said  she  had  gone  to  her  room 
with  a  headache. 

"Call  her.  This  will  cure  her  head- 
ache.*' 

The  mother  went  up  the  steps  and 
rapped  gently.  She  had  no  answer  and 
was  more  than  willing  to  postpone  the 
scene  of  her  own  discomfiture. 

She  came  hack  to  say :  "Audrey's 
asleep,  I  reckon,  and  I  reckon  the  news 
will  wait." 

The  Judge  understood.  He  smiled 
dolefully  and  groaned  : 

"I  suppose  that  young  cub  will  be  com- 
ing round  here  to  call  on  Audrey  one  of 
these  evenings." 

"I  suppose  so."  sighed  Mrs.  Moulton. 

"I  don't  suppose  we  can  exactly  turn 
him  out  any  more:  do  you,  mother?" 

"I  don't  suppose  so,"  sighed  mother. 

THE  lilacs  under  the  moonlight  were 
beautiful  and  fragrant  beyond  be- 
lief. And  yet  they  seemed  but  poor  things 
compared  to  the  dimly  radiant  face  of 
the  girl  who  said  to  the  attorney : 

"Do  you  think  Jed  Bolen  was  really 
innocent?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  so !"  said  the 
attorney. 

"Not  innocent!  And  you  defended 
him  !" 

"It  was  my  duty  as  his  lawyer  to  de- 
fend him  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

She  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then 
the  daughter  of  an  old  lawyer  surren- 
dered her  own  logic  into  the  keeping  of  the 
new  lawyer.  She  sighed  with  tyrannical 
meekness:  "Your  hest  is  mighty  good." 


Fulfillment 

By  CHARLES    HANSON  TOWNE 

I THOUGHT    the    summer  days 
would  never  come; 
But  now  — the  riot  of  bold  beauty 
on  the  MUft! 
Lord,  Lord,  my  spirit  is  dumb 
With  the  great  fragrance  now 
On  evcrj/  opulent  bough, 

And  the  loud  surging  of  a  thou- 
sand rills. 

So,  when  Love's  big  fulfillment  at 

lust  appears, 
We  know  it — by  our  tears; 
So,  when  Love's  crowning  moment 

comes  at  last, 
We  are  dumb,  we  arc  dumb  with 

joy — 

Yesterday,  maid  and  boy, 
Now  man  and  woman,  and  April's 
promise  past. 
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The  Price  of 
Speed — Yester- 
day and  Today 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME— and  it  really 
wasn't  so  very  many  years  ago — 
when  the  young  brave,  Hiawatha,  made 
his  journey  from  the  shores  "of  the  shining 
Big-Sea-Water" — 

"To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women;" 

to  take  unto  himself  the  fair  and  beautiful  Minnehaha  and  bring  her 
back  to  the  wigwam  of  old  Nokomis,  he  made  the  long  and  weary 
journey  on  foot — 

"Striding  over  moor  and  meadow, 

Through  interminable  forests, 

Through  uninterrupted  silence. 
"With  his  moccasins  of  magic, 

At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured: 

Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him, 

And  his  heart  outran  his  footsteps; 

And  he  journeyed  without  resting. 

Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  thunder. 

Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 

Calling  to  him  through  the  silence." 

That  was  only  Yesterday—  in  the  days  of  slow  and  inexpensive  travel — 
in  those  days  of  the  romantic  past,  when  the  "cost  of  living"  was  very, 
very  low. 

Today— we  pick  up  a  modern  newspaper,  bristling  with  the  news  of  the 
whole  world  and  teeming  with  Honest  Advertising,  and  we  read  this — 

"'Over  thirty  sleeps' was  the  term  used  by  the  Indians  in 
designating  the  distance  now  covered  while  the  traveler 
enjoys  one  sleep  on  the  world  famous  '20th  Century  Limited' 
to  Chicago.    'Water  level  Route'— You  can  sleep." 

Hand-in-hand  with  all  this  marvelous  Progress  of  Civilization  is  the 
mighty  force  of  Honest  Advertising. 

Comfort,  Convenience,  and  Service  cost  Money;  and  they  add  to  our 
"Cost  of  Living" — but  aren't  they  worth  it  ? 

You  and  I  can  travel  between  New  York  and  Chicago  just  as  cheaply 
Today  as  the  Red  Men  traveled  Yesterday—  if  we  want  to  do  so. 
But  I  prefer  to  pay  "the  Price  of  Speed" 
and  travel  on  the  "20th  Century  Limited," 
the  "Broadway  Limited,"  or  any  one  of  the 
many  modern  24-hour  trains.    Don't  you  ? 


Manager  Advertising  Department 
No.  118 


GRAFUX  iB 


THE  GRAFLEX 

will  let  you  make  "snap  shots''  fast  enough 
to  get  clean  cut  outlines,  and  with  exposure 
enough    to   make   strong,   brilliant  prints. 


Outdoors  on  bright  days  you  can 
make  pictures  like  this  ^ 
with  exposure  as  short  as  l-1000th  ol  a 
second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no  un- 
certainty. You  don't  have  to  guess  how 
lar  you  are  from  the  subject,  as  there  is  no 
focusing  scale  on  the  Graflex.  Neither  is 
there  a  "finder."  With  the  Graflex  you 
see  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure. 


FOLMER  &  SCHW1NG  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 
12  Caledonia  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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National  Pure  Food  Law 
has  no  teeth 


IT  forbids  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding, but  when  disobeyed 
the  punishment  is  so  pitifully  in- 
adequate that  the  worst  offenders 
usually  plead  guilty,  pay  their  petty 
fines,  and  do  it  again  ! 

Look  at  this  page  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  man  who  sold 
mineral  water  warranted  to  cure  all 
human  ills.  He  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  $10.00!   The  man  who  put 


arsenic  into  candy  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  $25.00 !  The  packer  of  "putrid 
vegetable  substance"  labeled  "Cat- 
sup" pleaded  guilty,  with  the  same 
result!  One  dollar  is  all  it  costs 
another  man  to  bleach  raisins  with 
sulphur  and  lie  about  it  on  his  label ! 
Twenty-five  dollars  atones  for  put- 
ting up  a  chemical  mixture  under 
the  name  of  "vanilla  extract"! 
And  these  are  typical  cases. 


Adulteration  of  the  product  was  alleged  in  the  information  for  the 
reason  that  it  contained  as  one  of  its  ingredients  a  certain  mineral 
and  poisonous  substance,  to  wit,  two  parts  per  million  of  arsenic, 
and  that  said  mineral  and  poisonous  substance  formed  a  constituent 
part  of  the  product,  and  rendered  and  made  it  deleterious  and  detn-. 
mental  to  health.    It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  information 


mental  w  netum.  ■  —  

alleged  that  the  product  contained  two  parts  per  million  ot  arsenic, 
the  analysis  showed  that  it  contained  four  parts  or  in  excess  of  four 
parts  per  million. 

On  August  6,  1912,  the  defendant  company  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  information  and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  S25._ 

•S  ■  W.  M.  Hats, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  12,  1912. 

"■e  reason  that  the  ZLT1^  »»  alWed  ^urous  add 


article.  Misbranding  was  alleged  for  the  reason  that  the  product 
was  so  labeled  and  branded  as  to  deceive  and  mislead,  being  labeled 
1  Catsup, "  thereby  purporting  to  be  catsup:  whereas,  in  truth  and  in 
fai  I .  itwascatsup  and  benzoate  of  soda. 

On  August  29,  1912,  the  defendant  company  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  information  and  the  court  nnp^jsed^^n^o^gs^  with 
costs  taxed  at  $22.65. 

Willis  L.  Moore, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  (yJDecernber  26,  1012.  

.  6  of  $10  and 


—  wwns,  which  r»rr^-  **  Packed  in  ^  i  ""urajati0 

^^^Tffif^  ab0TO'  wWch  said 

chemicals,  where,,        ^cu7e7iTth7        the  Product  was  th 

On  May  6,  ,a]2,  (he  -  »___«  ^bleached 

- — .  -  iSftSKi *  _ 

Washington,  n  C   v  Aain9  Secretin  M,  ?*TB- 

■  °'  number  is,  jsu  oecreta'V  of  Agriculture. 


No  doubt  this  law  could  and  should  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  protect  you  more  than  it  does, 
but  so  long  as  you  rely  upon  some  outside 
force  to  do  what  you  ought  to  do  yourself,  you 
will  never  be  fully  protected,  and  you  do  not 
deserve  to  be. 

Don't  be  cheated  into  eating  vicious  mix- 
tures of  drugs  and  bad  materials  disguised  as 
foods.  The  food  faker  fools  you  simply  because 
you  don't  care  enough  about  what  you  eat. 

Within  your  easy  reach  is  a  simple,  sure 
means  of  distinguishing  infallibly  between  the 
food  that  is  fit  to  eat  and  the  counterfeit  which 
isn't;  you  can  absolutely  protect  yourself  against 
the  cleverest  food  faker  in  the  business  if  you 
will  get  and  use  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods. 

This  Book  gives  you  a  long  list  of  the 
pure  brands  of  food  products,  sifted  out  of  the 
many  thousands  analyzed  during  the  past  ten 
years  by  the  able,  impartial  chemists  of  the 
Westfield  Board  of  Health,  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  food-buyer,  and    nobody  else. 


polluted.  ^^uUeration  was  alleged  in  the  information  for  the  reason 
that  the  product  contained  and  consisted  in  large  part  of  jiljj^ 
decomposed .  and  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  sub^anre^  tr,  wit,  an 
excessive  number  of  organisms,  including  bacteria  of  the  B  coli 
group. 

On  May  28,  1912,  the  defendant  company  entered  a  plea  of  guiity 
to  the  information  and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs. 

W.  M.  Hats, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  14, 1912. 
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It  gives  you  this  list  in  handy,  indexed  form, 
so  that  a  single  glance  tells  you  the  names  of 
a  number  of  pure  brands  of  any  kind  of  food 
you  choose. 

The  Book  does  not  list  all  the  pure  brands 
on  the  market,  for  not  all  products  have  as  yet 
been  analyzed,  but  it  does  list  so  many  of  them, 
it  gives  such  a  wide  variety  of  choice,  that 
you  are  almost  certain  to  find  at  least  one  of  the 
brands  approved  under  each  important  classifica- 
tion at  any  grocery. 

You  can  trust  this  Book  implicitly.  No 
product  is  mentioned  in  it  unless  analysis  has 
proved  it  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  No  product  has  been  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  list  after  analysis  except 
by  reason  of  failure  to  conform  to  these  stand- 
ards. The  Book  was  prepared  for  the  citizens 
of  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  Pure  Food  Town,  but 
has  been  reprinted  for  general  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  to-day.  10c  in  silver  or 
stamps  to  cover  the  costs  will  bring  it. 
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Don't  Light  Up!— That's  Five  Cigars  Today 

If  You  Chew 

WRIGLEYS 


SPEARM/NT 


/een  each  smoke,  you  will  enjoy  smoking  more 
and  prevent  all  bad  effects*" 


It's  wonderful 
how  the  refreshing 
mint  juice  keeps  you  in 
trim — your  mouth,  your 
throat,  your  teeth,  your  diges- 
tion, your  appetite. 

It's  the  pleasantest  and  least  expensive 
habit  of  all,  although  it  is  so  good  for  you. 
Heartburn,  flatulence  and  that  full  feeling  after 
eating  immediately  disappear  when  you  roll  this 
delicious  morsel  under  your  tongue. 

Chew  It  After  Every  Meal 

Buy  It  By  the  Box 

Of  Twenty  Packages 
IT  COSTS  LESS  —  OF  ANY  DEALER —AND  STAYS  FRESH  UNTIL  USED 

Look  for  the  Spear  Avoid  Imitations 


United  States  Tires  are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  btlisg|;:^ 


Just  what  kind  of  a  tire 
do  you  want? 

Pick  out  the  features  you  want  to  find  in  the  tires  you  buy.  You 
want  generous  mileage,  full  rated  size,  flexibility,  protection  against 
rim  cutting,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of  fastening. 

Measure  up  this  ideal  tire  against  every  other  tire  on  the  market  and 

then  compare  it  with  a  United  States  Tire. 
You  will  find  United  States  Tires  combine  all  these  identical  features  of 

your  ideal  tire  in  a  way  that  no  other  tire  on  the  market  approaches. 
We  believe  that  every  tire  maker  in  the  country  has  been  making  the 

very  best  tires  that  his  facilities  would  permit. 

Some  of  these  tires  have  been  greatly  strengthened  at  one  or  two  points-some  at  others. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  among  dealers,  car  owners  and  car  manufac- 
turers, that  never  has  any  tire  combined  all  these  special  points  of  superiority  as  do 


Un 


This  is  the  first  and  only  tire  that  has  ever  been 

absolutely  guaranteed  against  rim-cutting. 
It  is  by  long  odds  the  easiest  tire  in  the  world 
to  put  on  or  take  off -yet  it  can  t  possibly 
come  off  the  rim  until  you  are  ready  to  take 
it  off. 

In  fact  if  you  were  to  have  a  tire  built  to  your 
order  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  specify 
a  single  desirable  feature  that  you  can  t  get  to- 
day in  a  United  States  Tire. 


In  the  matter  of  mileage— the  most  accurate  tests  have 
proven  that  United  States  Tires  today  yield  on  an 
average  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  mileage  than 
was  ever  given  by  any  make  of  tire  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

No  tire  has  ever  been  made  with  a  larger  average 

size  or  a  larger  average  air  capacity  than  the 

United  States  Dunlop. 
No  tire  has  ever  been  made  as  flexible  or  as  resilient 

as  the  United  States  Dunlop. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  a  tite  that  you  want  to  use,  United  States  Tires  ought  to  be  the 

exclusive  equipment  on  your  car  this  season. 
They  are  made  in  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  treads  and  in  three  styles  of  fastening, 

including  the  famous  Dunlop  (straight  side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


United  States  Pneumatic  Tires  are  guaranteed  when  filled  with  a,r  at  the  recommended  pressure  and 
J\K  attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the  accompanying  inspection  stamps.  When  tilled  with 
<a\£>  any  substitute  for  air  or  attached  to  any  other  runs  than  those  specified,  our  guarantee  is  withdrawn. 


United  States  Tire  Company 

New  York 


Copyright,  1913,  6.  Kuppenbeimer  &  Company 


WE  have  used  the  same  care  in  the  designing  and  tailoring  of  these  special  Summertime  garments  as 
characterizes  everything  we  make. 

You'll  find  them  as  pleasant  to  work  in  as  to  play  in — fact  is,  they're  critic-proof  in  every  particular — 
quality,  style  and  price. 

Inspect  them  personally  at  the  store  of  our  representative. 

Send  for  our  book,  "Styles  for 
Men."    It  will  interest  you. 

THE  HOUSE  OE  KUPPENHEIMER 

CHICAGO 
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Back  to  Life 

By  John  E.  Lathrop 


jyjR.  LATHROP  thrills  us 
when  he  calls  this  article 
"The  Story  of  My  Victory  Over 
Tuberculosis."  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  been  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  modern  plague, 
either  through  their  own  afflictions 
or  those  of  their  friends,  will  hang 
eagerly  upon  the  simple  but  elo- 
quent narrative. 


I AM  cured  of  tuberculosis !    To-morrow  I  board  a 
train  in  this  Adirondack  Mountain  village — Sara- 
nac  Lake — bound  for  my  home  city.    Six  months 
has  sufficed  to  cure  me.   Yet  six  months  ago  I  was 
condemned  by  my  friends  to  die  eventually  of  the 
dread  malady. 

I  shall  not  plunge  back  into  excesses  of  work  or 
social  dissipations,  and  thus  not  sustain 
risk  of  a  recurrence  of  the  illness.  But 
I  am  assured  by  competent  specialists 
that,  with  reasonable  care,  I  may  pur- 
sue my  avocations  and.  probably,  outlive 
most  of  those  who  six  months  ago  con- 
demned me  to  an  early  death. 

Hope  for  Others 

WHAT  I  have  done  thousands  could 
do;  many  of  whom,  not  doing  it, 
must  inevitably  waste  away  in 
misery  and  despair.  It  is  to  help  those 
thousands  that  I  write  this  narrative. 
What  I  here  write  down  is  fact — fact 
sometimes  stated  with  emphasis — be- 
cause, from  a  careful  study  of  this  tuber- 
culous scourge  as  a  layman  and  as  a 
possible  victim  of  it,  I  know  it  is  time 
the  American  people  learned  some  truths 
regarding  it;  and  time  thousands  of  ac- 
credited physicians  across  the  land  radi- 
cally modified  their  diagnoses  and  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  Otherwise  we  shall 
never  stamp  it  out. 

I  did  what  I  did  largely  because  I 
owed  it  to  society  as  a  mass  that  I  re- 
move all  danger  from  my  disease.  The 
knowledge  that  I  had  responded  promptly 
to  this  duty  lightened  immensely  the  awful  burden 
that  was  laid  on  me. 

In  all  autopsies  and  dissections,  of  all  classes  in 
the  United  States,  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  suburban, 
old  and  young,  North,  South,  East,  West,  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  bodies  show  that  at  some  time  there 
has  been  a  touch  of  tuberculosis.  The  percentage  in 
the  German  army  is  approximately  the  same.  The 
scope  of  the  scourge  may  be  judged  from  such 
figures. 

Tuberculosis  is  communicable.  It  is  not  heredi- 
tary, but  is  spread  by  the  dissemination  of  germs 
from  one  victim  to  other  persons. 

No  Specific  Yet 

THERE  is  yet  no  specific  for  tuberculosis.  Vac- 
cines and  serums  have  been  devised  that  some- 
times assist  a  cure.   Scientists  the  world  over 
are  working  in  their  laboratories  to  develop  a  positive 
specific  that  will  do  for  tuberculosis  what  certain  an- 


titoxins have  done  for  other  maladies.  But  the  medical 
world  to-day  recognizes  the  truth  that  so  far  nothing 
has  been  developed  that  will  directly  cure  tuberculosis. 

The  Way  to  Be  Cured 

YET  thousands  of  persons  who  are  ill  with  tuber- 
culosis may  be  cured,  taken  from  the  nonproduc- 
ing  class,  and  returned  to  those  who  produce  as 
much  at  least  as  they  consume.  The  regimen  is  simple. 
Great  specialists,  of  course,  could  probably  do  more  than 
novices  in  its  application.  Yet  any  physician  endowed 
with  common  sense  and  up-to-date  information  can 
outline  the  proper  regimen.  Although  it  were  better 
that  patients  go  to  some  such  place  as  the  Ad- 
irondacks  in  the  East,  or  to  the  mountain  regions  in 
the  West,  yet,  if  that  be  impossible,  the  simple 
methods  employed  here  may  be  applied  with  as 
good  results  in  a  thousand  localities  in  the  United 
States. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  any  person  whose 
lungs  have  been  attacked  by  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
wasted  away  in  part  thereby,  can  have  those  lungs 
or  that  lung  made  as  good  as  new.  Perhaps  that 
person  will  be  short  of  breath  simply  because  he  is 


A  large  cottage,  on  the  porches  of  which  pa- 
tients sleep  at  night,  even  in  the  cold  of  mid- 
winter. At  first  they  remain  in  bed  all  day. 
Later  they  sit  on  the  porches  in  comfortable  chairs 


compelled  to  go  through  life  with  part  of  his  breath- 
ing apparatus  out  of  commission.  This  is  one  reason 
why  every  erstwhile  tubercular  sufferer  must  always 
be  careful,  for  always  he  must  ask  his  healed  lungs 
to  do  their  work  with  a  reduced  equipment. 

Eight  months  before  the  day  on  which  I  write  this 
I  was  one  of  the  army  of  professional  men  of  this 
country  who  go  upon  the  theory  that  their  physiques 
are  practically  indestructible.  I  was  working  with 
feverish  energy.  I  was  not  wasting  my  vital  forces 
in  undue  dissipation — that  is,  I  was  not  given  to 
drinking  or  other  vices,  except  perhaps  too  much 
smoking.  I  was  probably  typical  of  the  American  man 
who  by  hard  work  has  attained  a  measure  of  success. 


I  was  and  am  happily  married,  maintained  a  home 
which  to  me  was  ideal,  and  was  engaged  in  a  profes- 
sion which  I  loved. 

A  period  of  unusually  heavy  labors  was  ending.  I 
was  tired  out,  so  I  told  my  wife  and  my  friends ;  I 
thought  I  needed  a  vacation.  I  casually  mentioned  it 
to  a  physician  friend  who  was  dining  with  us. 

"Come  down  to  my  office  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "and 
let  me  examine  you  thoroughly.  Let's  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  you." 

I  did  so.  He  pounded  me  and  thumped  me  and 
questioned  me,  and  finally  said  : 

"You  need  to  go  out  into  the  country  and  rough  it, 
or  go  to  the  mountains.  You  should  drop  all  work, 
get  into  rough  clothing,  forget  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  let  newspapers  alone,  and  get  new  muscle  in 
the  out  of  doors.  Were  I  you  I  would  go  at  once, 
and  I  would  walk  from  five  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 
or  climb  a  mountain  every  day,  or  do  at  least  half  a 
man's  work  on  a  farm.  Get  tired.  Get  so  tired  that 
you  drop  asleep  every  night  the  moment  you  hit  the 
pillow.  In  a  month  you  will  be  all  right.  You  don't 
need  any  medicine." 

It  had  been  my  dream  for  years  to  do  some  such 
thing ;  with  my  wife  I  had  often  sat  by 
our  fireside  and  built,  not  castles  in 
Spain,  but  vacations  on  a  farm  and 
roughing-it  trips  to  the  mountains.  My 
physician  friend's  counsel,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed to  me.  It  appealed  to  my  wife, 
too.  Of  course  it  was  hard  to  see  just 
how  I  could  get  away  from  my  work.  It 
always  is  hard.  But  I  saw  that  I  really 
needed  a  change,  and  the  counsel  of  the 
physician  seemed  worth  following. 

The  Wrong  Treatment 

O,  with  plans  to  go  away  soon  to  some 
oughing-it  place,  I  began  prepara- 
tions. Meanwhile  I  adopted  the  pre- 
scribed regimen  at  home.  Each  day  I 
walked  and  walked,  and  dug  in  our  gar- 
den, until  I  felt  that  my  bones  would 
drop  apart:  and  I  certainly  acquired  that 
weariness  which  my  physician  friend  had 
regarded  as  my  best  medicine  just  then. 

But  the  cure  did  not  work  as  I  ex- 
pected. Instead  of  dropping  asleep  after 
those  days  of  strenuous  acquisition  of 
weariness,  I  soon  found  that  every  night 
I  awoke  with  the  perspiration  starting 
forth  from  every  pore  of  my  body.  Be- 
cause summer  was  advancing  I  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  warm  weather,  and  continued  my  walks 
and  physical  exertions  of  other  kinds.  But  those  were 
night  sweats;  and  if  you  have  them,  know  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis.  Consult- 
ing with  my  physician  friend,  I  was  told  that  when  I 
got  out  into  the  country  I  would  be  all  right.  I  was 
not  to  worry ;  roughing  it  would  make  me  over  into  an 
entirely  new  man. 

So  I  trusted  and  kept  on  my  energetic  campaign 
for  health,  and  was  soon  about  ready  to  go  away. 

Instinct  told  me  something  was  wrong;  yet  what 
was  wrong  I  did  not  guess,  for  the  thought  of  tuber- 
culosis was  as  far  from  my  mind  as  the  South  Pole. 

Then  one  night,  when  our  final  packing  was  all  but 
done,  I  awoke  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  terri- 
fied with  a  sensation  I  never  had  experienced  before. 
The  inclination  to  cough  was  strong;  instinct  com- 
manded me  not  to  yield  if  it  lay  within  my  human 
power  to  resist  successfully.  As  the  moments  passed, 
and  I  fought  that  terrible  fight,  it  came  over  me 
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Further  progress 
toward  the  final 
cure — more  exercise 
permitted.  This 
patient  is  climbing 
a  mountain  of 
about  2,000  feet 
altitude  via  the 
wagon  road.  She 
has  her  snow- 
shoes  with  her 

swiftly,  yet  surely, 
thai  I  was  threat- 
ened with  :i  pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage. 
Ignorant  as  I  was, 
I  nevertheless  rea- 
soned that,  if  possi- 
ble. I  should  pre- 
vent that  cough 
from  agitating  my  frame.  So  I  summoned  every  whit 
of  will  power:  held  myself  rigid,  controlled  my  throat 
muscles,  breathed  with  enough  inspiration  to  bring  just 
a  trifle  of  air  into  my  lungs,  and  fought,  fought,  fought 
as  the  precious  moments  fled.  My  wife's  room  was  next 
to  mine,  yet  I  dared  not  call,  although  1  realized  that, 
could  she  only  know,  her  experience  with  sickness 
and  quick  discernment  would  enable  her  to  help  me. 

Under  the  Shadow 

I HESITATE  not  to  add  that  as  I  lay  there  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  alone,  weak,  sweating  from 
every  pore  of  my  body,  threatened  with  something 
that  it  seemed  to  me  might  have  been  warded  off 
had  proper  counsel  been  given,  the  problem  of  tuber- 
culosis arose  before  my  mind  and  assumed  proportions 
that  were  colossal;  and  were  I  brutally  faithful  in 
my  record.  I  would  also  add  that  I  saw  at  the  time 
the  awful  defect  in  my  physician  friend's  advice. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  power  to  withhold  longer, 
unaided.  And  against  my  most  extreme  resistance, 
a  slight  cough  shook  me  and  a  very  small  hemorrhage 
followed.  A  physician  was  called,  examined  me 
casually,  and  left  me  until  morning,  when  he  made 
what  he  regarded  as  a  complete  examination,  and 
declared  that  the  hemorrhage  came  from  the  nasal 
passages,  and  that  I  need  remain  in  bed  only  until 
noon,  when  I  might  safely  arise  and  that  night  take 
the  train  for  a  distant  city,  where  I  had  an  engage- 
ment for  the  following  morning. 

The  rebound  from  despair  to  utter  relief  that  came 
from  that  second  dose  of  unwise  advice  can  be  slightly 
understood  by  those  whose  imagination  is  active.  But 
it  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who,  like  me.  have 
been  plunged  into  hopelessness,  then  raised  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  brightest  faith  and  almost  certainty.  I  was 
obedient  and  remained  abed  until  noon  ;  then,  feeling 
better.  I  walked  with  my  wife  in  the  garden  during 
the  afternoon. 

We  were  a  merry  pair — the  two  of  us — as  we 
walked  and  chummed  and  rejoiced  that  our  terrible 
fears  of  the  night  before  were  unfounded  and  that 
we  could  proceed  with  our  plans  just  about  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

My  bag  was  packed,  ready  for  the  night  train;  and 
that  evening,  as  we  sat  down  to  dine,  the  relieved 
feelings  of  both  of  us  transformed  the  meal  into  a 
banquet.  I  shall  never  forget,  the  happy  face  of  my 
wife  at  that  dinner;  it  was  soon  to  be  overcast  with 
clouds,  dimmed  with  tears,  strained  with  suffering. 

Later  we  sat  on  the  porch.    The  impulse  came  to 
me,  from  I  know  not  where,  not  to  go  to  that  distant 
city.    I  could  not  define  the  cause;  I  only  know  that 
I  suddenly  turned  to  my  wife  and  said  : 
"I  shall  not  go  to-night." 

Then  took  place  another  of  those  strange  demon- 
strations of  telepathic  influence,  for,  as  I  turned  and 
spoke,  she  answered  that  she  had  felt  an  impulse  to 
beg  me  not  to  go.  and  was  about  to  frame  her  entreaty 
when  I  anticipated  her. 

We  thought,  however,  this  change  of  plan  was  only 
an  extra  precaution ;  we  feared  nothing  for  that  night. 
But  again,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  sensation  of 
the  night  before  recurred.  This  time  I  had  a  bell 
with  which  to  call  my  wife.  But  another  hemorrhage ! 

The  Doctor  Who  Knew 

OUICK  as  telephone  and  automobile  could,  they 
brought  another  physician,  a  man  reputed  to  be 
great  among  his  medical  brethren.    One  glance, 
a  question  or  two  of  my  wife,  and  these  commands: 

"He  has  had  two  slight  hemorrhages.  They  may  be 
pulmonary:  they  may  be  something  else.  We  cannot 
safely  examine  him  now.  But  we  must  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  worst.  He  must  lie  abso- 
lutely still,  flat  on  his  back,  with  ice  .bags  on  his 
chest;  he  must  not  even  turn  his  head  if  the  hemor- 
rhages recur.   lie  must  nut  talk." 

And  watching  for  an  hour,  he  left,  sending  a  skilled 
nurse  for  day  and  another  for  night,  with  orders  that 
were  positive,  based  on  the  possibility  that  the  worst 
had  come,  and  there  must  be  preparation  therefor. 

For  two  weeks  those  hemorrhages  were  almost 
daily  repeated,  while  temperature  ran  upward  and 


my  nerves  went  to  pieces.  The  household  waited  with 
bated  breath,  expecting  death  at  any  time.  From  170 
pounds  weight  I  went  down  to  13S. 

One  month  longer  I  was  kept  in  that  city:  but  I 
was  removed  to  the  open  porch  at  the  first  possible 
moment. 

Consultations  between  eminent  physicians  and  ex- 
aminations most  searching  resulted  in  the  order  to 
go  to  Saranac  Lake. 

Visions  of  roughing  it  had  come  to  me  when  I  heard 
them  talking  of  the  Adirondack  .Mountains  as  our 
destination.  Lying  on  that  porch  down  there  in  that 
home  city.  I  saw  across  the  land  the  big  North  woods; 
saw  the  trout  streams;  the  country  roads,  fit  for 
tramping ;  the  game  in  the  forests.  Somewhere,  I 
believed,  there  would  be  a  log  cabin,  just  suited  for 
my  wife  and  me,  where,  clad  in  woodsmen's  garments, 
away  for  the  time  from  the  artificialities  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  could  enjoy  that  great,  big  out  of  doors,  and 
drink  deep  the  ozone  of  the  Northland. 

We  conjured  up  pictures  of  our  camp  life,  foresaw 
my  gradual  regaining  of  strength  under  the  healthy 
exercise  of  the  cabin  life. 

The  journey  from  the  city  was  taken  carefully, 
under  orders  from  the  doctors.  Our  dreams  of  a 
primitive  camp  life  began  to  fade. 

Once  in  Saranac  Lake,  we  took  two  days  to  look 
around  before  calling  on  the  great  specialist  and  other 
physicians  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended. 

We  walked  a  good  deal,  and  unwisely  took  a  room 
one  place  and  table  board  elsewhere,  that  we  might 
get  exercise  before  breakfast. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  specialist.  We  had  heard 
before  coming  here  that  Saranac  Lake  tuberculosis 
specialists  were  financiers  of  high  ability,  and  that 
only  the  wealthy  might  engage  their  services.  Hence 
it  was  with  trepidation  that  we  approached  the  man 
whose  name  has  traveled  across  the  seas  as  a  world 
authority. 

First  the  question  of  the  fee  to  be  charged  was 
broached  apologetically,  because  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  engage  him  if  his  fees  were  to  be  too 
la  rge. 

Right  here  I  want  to  dispose  of  the  tales  told  of 
the  Adirondack  specialists'  exorbitant  charges.  In- 
deed, we  found  it  here  exactly  as  we  have  found  it 
the  world  over — the  medical  men  devoted,  first,  to 
their  science  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  woes  of 
men  and  women;  second,  anxious  to  find  that  finality 
— a  specific  vaccine  or  other  certain  quick  cure  for 
tuberculosis.  As  to  money,  our  mountain  doctors 
seemed  to  worry  about  money  revenues  less  than  their 
brethren  in  the  cities,  it  being  conceded  as  to  those 
others  elsewhere  that  no  other  profession  among  men 
exhibits  less  avariciousness  and  more  concrete  love 
for  their  fellows. 

Rest,  Rest,  Rest,  and  More  Rest! 

AS  AMONG  physicians  everywhere,  so  here  were 
J^\^  ever-recurring  instances  of  service  invaluable  and 
kindness  complete. 

"Go  find  a  house  or  boarding  house  for  the  winter; 
go  to  bed,  young  man,  for  at  least  a  month,  perhaps 
two  months.  Sleep  on  an  open  porch  every  night ; 
sit  on  it  all  day  long,  or  at  least  nine  hours  in  each 
twenty-four.  Climb  no  stairs.  Read  little  at  first, 
and  let  what  you  read  be  light  and  no  tax  on  your 
mental  powers.  You  must  rest,  rest,  rest,  and  then 
rest  some  more. 

"Eat  heartily.  Take  three  good  meals  a  day,  and 
between  times  from  six  to  eight  fresh  eggs  and  from 
six  to  eight  glasses  of  milk  daily — don't  forget  to  put 
a  teaspoonful  of  lime  water  in  each  glass  of  milk. 
Keep  up  this  very  hearty  eating  until  you  have  gone 
to  a  little  above  your  normal  weight,  then  resume 
normal  eating,  and  continue  it  just  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  usual  flesh  and  strength. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  abroad  in  the  land  re- 
garding stuffing  consumptives.  The  motor  car  is  a 
good  illustration  to  use.  That  chauffeur  who  can 
operate  the  car  with  the  least  gasoline  is  the  best 
driver  I  can  get.  It  is  better  for  the  car;  there  is 
less  combustion  and  less  mechanical  exertion  in  dis- 
posing of  the  wastes  from  the  fuel.  It  is  cheaper,  too ; 
not  a  small  consideration  in  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  cost  of  high  living. 

"Your  body  should  not  have  to  do  a  whit  more  labor 
in  supplying  the  power ;  not  a  whit  more  in  consuming 
and  changing  the  food  into  blood  and  muscle  and  bone 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  the  stomach  will 
last  longer  under  that  regimen. 

"The  stuffing  process  is  foolish.  The  rational  way 
is  the  medically  proper  way. 

•"That  is  to  be  your  regimen — just  rest,  plenty  of 
good  food,  and  the  open  air.  Lie  down  every  after- 
noon for  two  hours  at  least.  Move  slowly;  don't 
worry:  forget  you  ever  worked;  get  lazy  if  you  can; 
although  I  judge  that  you  are  of  a  type  that  will  find 
it  hard  to  attain  the  temporary  yet  absolute  laziness 
which  will  make  for  your  quickest  recovery. 

"Take  no  medicine.  Stay  away  from  drug  stores. 
Use  simple  remedies  for  other  troubles  and  other  ills. 
Salt  is  just  about  all  you  need,  for  instance,  for  wash- 
ing out  the  throat  and  nasal  passages,  if  there  be  need 
for  that. 


At  the  heel  of  the 
winter—  the  cure 
accomplished. 
Winter  sports,  if 
not  too  violent, 
are  suggested  for 
patients  who  have 
obeyed  orders, 
and  are  nearly 
well.    So  coasting 
is  a  popular  sport 

"Now  go  and  rest, 
eat  and  sit  in  the 
open  air  for  a  week, 
and  then  come  here 
— ride  here,  don't 
walk — and  let  me 
lock  you  over." 

Those  were  the 
orders. 

"But,  doctor,"  I  protested,  "cannot  I  have  a  bit  of 

exercise?" 

"Not  a  step  that  you  by  any  possibility  can  avoid. 
Let  me  illustrate."  he  said.  "Assume  that  your  finger 
has  been  cut.  What  do  you  do?  Do  you  wiggle  it 
and  use  it  when  you  can  avoid  such  exercise  for  the 
injured  member?  Of  course  you  do  not.  You  wrap  it 
in  aseptic  coverings  and  keep  it  still  as  possible. 

Overwork  and  Worry  a  Killing  Pair 

NOW,  your  lung  is  virtually  in  the  same  cuiiili- 
tion.    You  didn't  cut  it,  but  something  tone 
something  loose.    You  have  got  to  let  that 
torn  place  heal. 

"First,  you  got  into  a  run-down  condition.  Some 
time  in  the  past  your  lung  was  infected.  It  was  a 
weak  spot.  Yet.  had  you  kept  your  vitality  up  to 
normal,  that  weak  spot  would  have  been  strong  enough 
to  withstand  even  the  most  violent  exercise.  You 
might  have  played  baseball,  tennis,  or  rowed  in  a 
varsity  eight,  and  had  no  bad  results. 

"But  you  got  run  down,  and  the  tissue  weakened. 
You  passed  through  a  period  of  very  strenuous  exer- 
tion :  intense  nerve  strain,  work  far  into  the  night- 
time, worry  over  other  matters,  until  finally — snap 
went  some  of  the  tissue;  a  little  blood  came  in  the 
first  hemorrhage;  you  didn't  lie  right  down  and  keep 
still.  You  got  up,  under  bad  advice.  You  walked  in 
your  garden.  You  moved  about  much  as  usual.  The 
intervening  hours  after  your  first  hemorrhage  nature 
summoned  every  member  of  her  wrecking  crew  and 
set  them  to  work  to  repair  the  broken  part.  Every 
resource  of  nature  was  requisitioned  to  save  that  lung 
from  further  leaking  of  blood  after  that  first  slight 
attack  that  night. 

"But  you  thwarted  nature.  You  failed  even  to  let 
her  alone  and  let  her  do  the  work.  You  exercised ; 
you  talked ;  you  did  everything  you  could  to  defeat 
her  in  her  object — the  repairing  of  your  broken  lung 
and  the  salvation  of  your  health. 

"You  have  come  up  to  these  big  North  woods,  not 
yet  to  hunt,  fish,  and  climb  mountains;  not  to  tramp 
the  country  lanes ;  not  yet  to  cut  firewood.  You  came 
to  rest,  eat,  and  live  on  an  open  porch  every  hour  you 
can  keep  there,  regardless  of  the  weather." 

"Do  you  mean,  doctor,  that  I  shall  sleep  on  that 
open  porch  all  winter  and  during  the  cold  nights?" 
I  asked  in  amazement. 

"I  mean  just  that,"  he  answered,  and  was  human 
enough  to  sympathize  with  me.  For  in  this  coun- 
try, after  winter  really  sets  in,  the  temperature  for 
days  at  a  time  runs  from  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit 
above  in  the  daytime,  to  from  ten  to  twenty  below 
at  night;  at  times  it  reaches  thirty,  and  even  forty 
below. 

"But."  I  shivered  as  I  continued  my  protest,  "a 
fellow  will  freeze  to  death,  won't  he?" 

"The  truth  is,"  he  answered,  "on  the  coldest  nights 
it  is  all  right  to  move  your  bed  indoors,  for  there  is 
no  virtue,  no  therapeutic  value,  in  the  excessive  cold. 
You  want  fresh  air  chiefly,  and  the  contiguity  of 
others  who  are  'taking  the  cure.'  The  climate  is  fine 
here,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  But  the  principal 
benefit  here  is  that  you  see  many  others  going  through 
the  regimen;  you  are  not  peculiar  in  this  community; 
you  have  the  help  of  knowing  that  almost  'everyone 
else  is  doing  it.' 

Restlessness  Delays  Recovery 

"rpHE  philosophy  here,  as  with  all  other  treat- 
ments, is  to  suit  the  general  conditions  to  the 
individuality  of  the  patient.  It  is  foolish  to 
ask  all  patients  to  endure  the  same  conditions  of  cold  or 
the  same  severity  of  regimen  as  to  keeping  absolutely 
still.  There  are  people  whose  nervous  systems  simply 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  as  quiet  as  is  de- 
sirable on  general  principles,  yet  their  recovery  will  be 
delayed  by  their  restlessness. 

"A  dozen  idiosyncrasies  must  be  taken  into  account. 
This  person  takes  to  the  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  cold- 
est weather:  likes  it:  thrives  on  it.  That  person  uses 
up  too  much  vitality  in  resisting  the  extreme  cold; 
hence  he  should  not  sleep  out  of  doors  in  the  severest 

weather.  {Continued  on  page  32  ) 


The  Pipe  Dream 

By  Mary  Brecht  Pulver 


"C^AR  islands  of  the  sea,  shipwrecks, 
an  old  love,  and  an  island  girl — 
these  are  proper  matters  to  make  the 
hero  feel  he  is  pipe  dreaming;  yet  for 
us  Mrs.  Pulver  gives  them  all  an  effect 
of  reality  as  well  as  romance. 

THE  last  thing  Shepard  remembered  was  the 
blackness  and  thickness  of  many  waters  clos- 
ing over  his  head,  and,  against  it  all,  a  girl's 
face — white  skinned  and  gray  eyed  under  her 
crown  of  light  hair. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  visualize  that  far- 
off  face;  it  belonged  to  the  girl  he  was  going  to 
marry — or  had  been  going  to  marry  when  the  yacht 
broke  up  and  went  down. 

Now  that  he  was  dead,  and  all  memory  a  blur,  he 
wondered  why  the  face  should  have  changed  so  greatly. 
It  was  odd  that  it  should  have  altered  its  coloring 
and  grown  so  dark.  Eileen's  hair  had  never  been 
black,  nor  her  cheeks  warmly  bronze.  He  muttered 
to  himself  complainingly.  and  with  the  first 
sound  realized  that  this  was  not  death,  but 
something  else.  There  was  a  veil  between 
him  and  reality,  but  he  knew.  He  was  mov- 
lng!  He  was  in  a  boat,  a  queer,  narrow 
affair,  lying  fiat,  and  some  one  was  rowing. 

IT  was  this  some  one  at  whose  face  he 
had  been  looking  all  the  time.  It  was  not 
Eileen's  face  at  all,  but  another  woman's. 
He  tried  to  say  a  word.  The  word  was 
"Rescued,"  but  his  salt-burned  lips  failed 
him.  Evidently,  though,  the  woman  noticed 
him,  for  there  was  a  slight  movement,  and 
her  face  vanished.  Then  it  appeared  again, 
blotting  out  the  sun,  very  close  to  his,  and 
he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  sit  up  while  he 
looked  up  into  her  eyes. 

They  were  very  startling  eyes  to  meet  in 
their  dark  setting,  for  they  were  blue — a 
dark,  curious  blue,  like  lapis  lazuli,  with 
thick  silky  lashes  surrounding  them.  Even 
through  the  veil  Shepard  saw  that. 

"Shut  up  !"  said  the  face,  bending  over  him, 
and  Shepard  lay  still  with  a  curious  sense  of 
shock.  The  words  were  rough,  but  the  voice 
soft,  soothing,  almost  maternal. 

The  girl — she  was  only  that — stooped  to 
something  at  her  feet.  It  was  a  hollowed 
gourd,  which  she  held  against  his  lips,  and 
he  tasted  a  peculiar  pungent  medicinal 
beverage  that  seemed  to  bring  new  life  to 
him  and  burn  away  the  haze  that  held  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

"I — I  think,"  asked  Shepard  weakly,  "that 
I've  been  drowned,  haven't  I?" 

THE  girl  picked  up  her  paddles  and  poised 
them  for  a  stroke  before  she  answered. 
"I  found  you  in  the  sea,"  she  an- 
swered indirectly.    It  seemed  to  him  there 
was  awe  in  her  voice. 

She  was  a  strange  figure  in  her  short,  sun- 
faded  skirt  and  shapeless  jacket.  Her  brown  arms 
and  legs  were  bare,  save  for  the  copper  bracelets 
on  her  wrists.  Her  thick  black  hair  was  bound 
tightly  round  her  head.  He  looked  at  her  silently, 
trying  to  collect  himself.  H»  saw  everything  now 
very  clearly.  The  boat  was  floating  gently  in  a  little 
lagoonlike  sea  inside  the  barrier  reef — that  reef  on 
which  last  night  the  Helvetia —  Before  him  showed 
a  pretty  little  palm-filled  island  like  a  painted  back 
drop  in  a  musical  comedy,  and  the  boat — the  girl 
was  pulling  steadily — was  riding  in  very  smoothly 
and  swiftly. 

"There — there  was — no  one  else?"  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

"No  one — nothing,"  she  shook  her  head ;  "the  reef 
takes  everything." 

He  shivered.  He  forgot  to  marvel  at  the  fact  of 
her  English — an  English  flavored  with  a  peculiar,  in- 
definite accent. 
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"And  where  are  you  taking  me?"  he  asked;  "what 
is  that  island?" 

"I  live  there,"  she  said  simply,  "and  I  am  taking 
you  home.    I  am  going  to  marry  you." 

Her  dark  blue  eyes  met  his,  calm  and  unembar- 
rassed; and  Shepard  dropped  back,  limp  and  half 
dismayed. 

A  moment  later  the  boat  nosed  the  golden  sand,  and 
the  girl  leaped  out,  slim  bare  feet  splashing  the  shal- 
low water,  and  drew  it  up  on  the  beach. 

"Now,"  she  said,  and  Shepard  rose  shakily  to  fol- 
low her.  Before  them  stood  a  thatched  hut,  in  whoso 
open  doorway  a  man  sat  smoking.  He  was  a  very 
huge,  very  dirty,  old  man,  his  stained  white  beard 
lying  untidily  over  his  bare  neck.  He  was  in  Ameri- 
can clothes  and  sitting  on  an  American  rocker,  but 
he  had  an  effect  indescribably  barbaric. 

"It  is  my  grandpapa,"  explained  the  girl ;  "he  is  of 
the  States,  but  has  been  here  long — many,  many  years 
with  the  natives.  He  trades  in  the  pearls  and  the 
copra ;  we  live  together  here — alone.  And  I  go  no- 
where— nowhere — only  sometimes  to  the  Ladu  Island 
— to  the  missionary  school.  I  go  to  be  educated.  I 
speak  three  languages — the  French  and  Portuguese 


*'  They  are  safe,  "  she  said  quietly.  "No  one  sees  them 
—  only  you.  Once  a  man,  very  bad,  came  into  my  house 
to  seek  them  —  and  they  threw  him  into  the  lagoon" 


also — and  I  read 
the  needle.  But 
not  like  the  mis 
one  comes.  Only 
the  traders  from 


and  I  learn  to  use 
it  is  dull.  I  do 
sionaries.  And  no 
the  natives  and 
outside  the  reef. 


And  they  drink — they  and  grandpapa.  They  are  not 
nice.  And  it  is  lonely  ;  God,  God,  God,  bow  lonely  !  And 
grandpapa  keeps  telling  me  to  wait.  The  sea  will  send 
me  some  one.  Ah,  but  yes,"  her  face  grew  suddenly 
alight,  "it  is  true.  For  I  have  found  you.  At  firs)  I 
feared  you  might  be  old.  but  you  are  young  and  tall 
and  beautiful,  and  you  shall  be  my  husband." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudden  childish  con- 
fidence. 


"You  are  glad  it  is  to  be  so?"  she  asked,  and  there 
was  the  first  hint  of  shyness  in  her  manner. 

Weak  as  he  was,  the  blood  surged  into  Shepard's 
face.  He  would  have  given  much  to  firmly  explain 
just  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  oblige  her — 
but  he  was  too  worn  and  faint,  he  told  himself,  and 
so  with  some  mumbled  monosyllables  he  found  himself 
facing  the  fat,  dirty  ancient  in  the  rocking  chair. 

"He  is  of  the  wreck,"  explained  the  girl.  "I  found 
him  near  the  reef.  You  have  told  me  the  truth — 
the  sea  has  given  me  a  husband." 

There  was  a  spark  of  amusement  in  the  little 
shrewd  eyes  that  met  Shepard's  under  the  heavy 
white  brows,  but  the  mass  in  the  rocker  did  not  move. 

"Welcome,"  he  croaked,  "welcome  to  Corbin's  Island 
— whisky  you'll  find  inside,  and  clothes  and  a  bunk." 
And  he  went  on  with  the  solitaire  he  was  playing 
with  a  pack  of  filthy  cards. 

THERE  was  a  bunk  indeed  within,  a  wretched  af- 
fair, with  a  sad-looking  blanket,  but  the  whisky 
was  unimpeachable,  and  Shepard  heartened  him- 
self with  trembling  fingers.  The  girl  had  slipped  away, 
but  she  came  back  presently  with  another  covering — a 
blanket  as  spotless  and  beautifully  fine  and 
white  as  the  other  was  foul  and  coarse. 

"From  one  of  the  wrecks,"  she  explained, 
"the  reef  sends  us  many  gifts — I  have  kept 
this  for  you." 

She  covered  him,  as  he  lay  in  the  motley 
garments  he  had  found,  with  gentle  hands, 
and  stood  looking  at  him  a  moment. 

"Presently — when  you  have  slept,  you  shall 
eat.  And  to-night  around  the  fire  we  shall 
tell  each  other  the  story — but  you  shall  rest 
now — only  rest." 

She  went  to  the  door  buL  returned  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"Perhaps" — she  seemed  to  falter  slightly — 
"perhaps  you  will — like  me  to  kiss  you?  I 
know  how — my  mother  was  an  islander — but 
I  have  been  taught.  A  missionary  kissed 
me — I  did  not  like.  But  you  are  different — 
Shall  I  kiss  you?" 

Again  Shepard's  heart  made  feeble  protest 
and  bade  him  deny  her.  But  a  second  later 
the  girl's  warm  lips  pressed  his  a  brief  mo- 
ment, as  she  bent  warm  and  glowing  and 
close  to  him — and  yes.  clean,  beautifully, 
exquisitely  clean,  for  all  her  savagery. 

AFTER  all  he  was  in  her  debt.  Hadn't 
she  saved  his  life?     One  kiss!  He 
kissed  her  in  return. 
"You  are — you  are  beautiful,"   he  mur- 
mui-ed,  then  cursed  himself  for  saying  the 
wrong  thing.    But  she  was  calm. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  very  beautiful — they 
call  me  'Old  Corbin's  Pearl.'  the  traders, 
and  I  am  rich.  I  will  show  them  to  you — 
the  pearls.  Some  day  it  is  all  mine — this 
island.    Mine  and  yours." 

She  smiled  and  nodded.  Then  with  her 
finger  to  her  lips  she  left  him  softly. 

"It's  too  crazy  to  be  true — too  crazy,"  said 
Shepard  to  himself,  "it's  a  lunatic's  pipe 
dream." 

Then  snuggling  close  under  the  thistle-down  blanket, 
he  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  dark — the  velvet  dark  of  a 
tropic  night.  On  the  sand  a  low  fire  was  burning. 
A  native  islander  watched  a  pot  boiling  on  the  em- 
bers. Old  Corbin  on  his  rocker  sat  near  by,  a  bottle 
of  whisky  on  a  little  table  near  him. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  one  else,  but  as  Shepard 
stepped  through  the  door,  the  "Pearl"  came  out  of 
the  shadows  of  the  palms.  And  Shepard  stared  in 
mingled  mirth  and  amazement. 

She  had  dressed  herself  for  dinner — doubtless  in 
his  honor — but  the  gown  was  thirty  years  behind 
the  times — a  Queer,  ridiculous  thing  of  heavy  silks 
anil  laces,  bouffant  and  high  shouldered;  if  you  are 
old  enough  you  remember  the  style.  And  beneath  the 
edge  of  the  clumsy,  pompous  gown  her  feet,  small  and 
shapely  as  ,-i  child's,  showed  brown  and  naked! 

She  caught  his  amused  eyes  on  them  and  colored. 


^<-^i^^_  "Shoes — I  do  not  like.    I  have  a 

great  number,  but  they  hurt  me.  If 
Ft  \  you  wish,  though — "  she  looked  at 
J  F     1     him  wistfully. 

/        "No,  no,"  lie  cried  hastily. 

She  came  nearer  the  glow  of  the 
fire  and  caught  the  light  on  her  smooth,  bare  arms 
and  neck;  in  her  eyes;  on  her  white  teeth. 

OLD  CORBIN  motioned  him  to  a  camp  chair, 
and  as  Shepard  sat  down  the  "Pearl"  slipped 
quietly  to  the  ground  at  his  feet,  her  head  close 
to  his  knee.  She  had  thrust  a  queer  orange-hued  tropic 
flower  into  her  black  hair  and  Shepard  watched  it 
as  he  sat — that  and  the  ridiculous  old-fashioned 
sleeves  of  her  gown. 

"You're  from  the  States?"  croaked  old  Corbin, 
offering  the  hospitality  of  his  bottle. 

Shepard  said  yes.  In  five  minutes  he  had  told  all 
he  cared  to  tell.  Of  his  cruise  in  Strangway's  yacht 
with  the  two  others— and  the  exeats  leading  up  to 
the  wreck.  It  was  only  when  lie  touched  slightly 
on  his  identity— and  the  States— and  New  York 
that  the  slim  shape  at  his  feet  stirred. 

"New  York— you  live  there?"  she  asked. 
"I  have  read  of  it  in  my  book."  She  looked 
dreamily  into  the  fire.  '"The  ladies  of 
New  York,'  "  she  said  softly,  "  'are  wear- 
ing a  great  deal  of  lace  this  season.' 
'that  is  in  my  book.  It'  came  ashore 
after  a  wreck,  in  a  box  of  things — long 
before  I  was  born.  This  dress  was  in 
the  box.  My  mother  kept  it  for  me," 
and  she  smoothed  her  rustling  silk 
lovingly.  "I  think,"  she  sighed,  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  ladies  of  New  York. 
I  have  never  known  any  ladies." 
Shepard's  heart  contracted  with  an  odd 
pang  of  pity. 

The  native  now  approached  with 
bowls  of  savory  stew.  He  spilt  a  little 
on  Shepard's  wrist  and  the  "Pearl's" 
mood  changed  swiftly.  She  cursed 
him  with  a  string  of  French  and  English 
oaths  that  a  longshoreman  might  have 
been  proud  of. 

She  seized  Shepard's  hand  and  the 
while  dabbed  up  the  drops  with  her 
soft  hair. 

SHEPARD  freed  his  hand  roughly. 
"Don't,"  he  winced,  "don't  use  such 
words.   You  mustn't  talk  like  that. 
The  ladies  of  New  York  never  say  such 
things." 

She  paled  and  dropped.    Two  bright 
tears  sparkled  on  her  lashes. 

"I  know — I  forgot,"  she  whispered ; 
"the  missionaries  told  me  it  was  wrong — 
only  evil  folks  use  such  words."  She 
looked  over  at  her  grandfather  defiantly. 
He  was  shaking  with  silent  amusement. 
"I  will  never  forget  again,"  she  cried 
passionately. 

Impatiently    Shepard    asked   the  old 
man  about  the  passing  steamers.  They 
were  few  he  learned.   The  traders  would 
not  put  in  for  several  months.    Until  then  it  seemed 
unlikely  there  would  be  anyone  but  themselves.  It 
was  like  that  sometimes. 

Old  Corbin  was  uncommunicative  as  well  as  incuri- 
ous, and  Shepard  guessed  that  his  business  would  bear 
little  daylight.  Living  here  on  his  uncharted  thumb-size 
atoll  in  the  midst  of  the  pearling  seas  with  his  half 
wild  granddaughter  and  a  handful  of  natives,  Shepard 
felt  he  was  quite  likely  a  power  among  the  smugglers 
of  the  China  Sea.  He  had  heard  of  such  holdings  here 
and  there,  ruled  by  men  of  consummate  brutality  and 
unscrupulous  cunning.  This  fat  old  rascal  looked  the 
part.  Doubtless  he  was  as  anxious  to  lie  rid  of  his 
guest  as  Shepard  was  to  go.  To-morrow 

He  got  up  now  restively  and  strolled  toward  the 
beach.  It  lay  at  his  feet  silver  white  under  the  rising 
moon,  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  purple-black 
lagoon.  Beyond  this  still  sinister  stretch  of  wate- 
was  the  reef — Shepard  imagined  he  could  hear  the 
waves  beating  upon  it — where  the  Helvetia  and  the 
crew  and  his  friends  were  being  ground  to  nothing. 

The  horror  of  it  all  came  upon  him  again,  blotting 
out  the  fair  softness  of  the  night — and  he  thought  he 
wished  he  might  have  died  with  them,  then  he  thought 
of  New  York— of  the  girl  he  loved  waiting  for  him 
there — and  he  thanked  Cod  he  lived! 

HK  whispered  her  name  to  himself — and  summoned 
her  image — clever,  sweet  Eileen  with  her  co- 
quetry— and  even  as  he  thrilled  at  her  memory 
a  warm  little  hand  slipped  itself  into  his  and  the 
"Pearl"  was  at  his  side. 

"I  followed."  she  whispered,  looking  up  at  him. 
"you  grieve  for  your  friends — is  it  so.  my  husband".'" 
"I  am  not  your  husband,"  he  said  gravely,  and  he 
freed  his  hand  gently. 

"Soon."  she  smiled,  "to-morrow  night  we  will  have 
the  feasts  and  the  marriage  fire,  because  that  my 


mother  was  an  islander — but,  next  day  shall  my 
grandpapa  have  a  missionary  brought  from  Ladu 
Island — for  that  you  are  American,  and  I  the  daughter 
of  one — and  I  shall  be  truly  your  wife." 

He  could  have  groaned  looking  at  the  guileless, 
lovely  face  upturned  to  his  so  confidently.  Shoidd 
he  utter  the  words  that  would  strike  her  like  a  blow? 
And,  also,  it  flashed  into  his  mind,  would  it  be  wise — 
alone  as  he  was  in  old  Corbin's  hands?  for  with  all 
his  suggestion  of  deviltry,  there  was  affection  in  his 
eyes  when  they  rested  on  his  grandchild. 

Shepard  took  refuge  in  craft. 

"You  forget,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  seen  each  other 
for  the  first,  time  to-day.  We  do  not  do  things  that  way 
in  the  States.  There  is — er — the  courtship,  you  know." 

"The  courtship  !"  she  echoed. 

HE  explained  as  best  he  could. 
"It  is  not  so  in  the  China  Sea."  she  demurred  ; 
"if  one  wants — one  takes." 
"I  am  of  the  States,"  said  Shepard  firmly,  then 
with  sudden  intuition,  "it  is  the  New  York  way." 
"How  long?"  asked   the  girl,   "how  long  is  this 


self,  the  pupils  were  full-blooded  Malays— and  they 
all  had  to  work  very  hard  at  menial  tasks. 

The  women  of  the  mission — there  were  never  more 
than  two — were  gray,  colorless,  conventional  souls. 
Beyond  taking  her  to  task  for  staying  with  her 
grandfather — they  had  showed  scant  interest  in  her. 

"But  I  learned  many  things,"  she  said  softly.  "I 
learned  to  read  in  my  books — and  to  repeat  verses. 
Also  I  made  a  little  white  apron,  very  neat,  very  nice 
— though  I  do  not  wear  aprons.  And  hymns — a  great 
many. 

"Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so." 

Very  reverently,  in  a  childish  little  voice,  she  re- 
peated the  words,  and  Shepard  could  but  remember 
her  language  earlier! 

"Texts  I  learned  too — many.  'The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd'— and  'God  is  love.'  He  who  taught  me  that 
was  the  one  who  kissed  me.  His  wife  was  out  of 
the  room  when  he  did  it.  He  said  he  loved  me — and 
that  God  is  love  and  it  was  all  right."  She  shrugged 
slightly.  "I  think  it  was  not  God's  kind  of  love."  She 
looked  up  at  the  moon.  "Until  you  came 
I  had  only  God— "  she  said  wistfully. 
And  the  loneliness  of  her  touched 
Shepard  strangely. 

He  told  her  presently  odds  and  ends 
from  his  own  life.  New  York !  She 
wanted  to  hear  of  that,  and  he  made 
her  eyes  grow  round  with  wonder  as  he 
told  of  the  tubes,  the  great  tall  buildings, 
the  mighty  sweep  of  traffic  and  Broad- 
way with  its  lights.  She  had  never 
heard  of  a  telephone  nor  an  automobile, 
and  there  were  ceaseless  wonders  to  un- 
fold to  her. 


B 


"/  think,"  she  sighed,  "I  would  like  to  see  the 
ladies  of  New  York.  I  have  never  known  any  ladies. ' ' 
Shepard's  heart  contracted  with  an  odd  pang  of  pity 

courtship?"    He  thought  of  the  six  months'  dance 
Eileen  had  led  him  and  doubled  it.    There  would  be 
plenty  of  ships  before  that  time. 
"A  year,"  he  said  gravely. 

"A  year,"  said  the  girl  piteously,  and  suddenly  two 
bright  drops  fell  on  her  cheeks.  "I  do  not  like  the 
New  York  way." 

"Come,"  said  Shepard,  "it's  the  best  way — you  shall 
see.  Every  day  we  shall  see  each  other — get  to  know 
each  other — perhaps — like  each  other  much  better. 
Xoir — we  are  almost  strangers — won't  you  be  willing 
to  please  me:'" 

HK  SMILED  down  at  her. 
"To  please  you,"  she  breathed,  looking  into  his 
eyes,  "to  please  you!" 
And  before  her  velvet  glance  and  the  soft  trem- 
bling mouth,  Shepard  must  struggle  to  be  adamantine. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "let's  sit  down  in  the  sand  and 
tell  each  other  everything." 

He  made  the  girl  begin,  but  she  had  little  to  tell. 
Life,  as  she  had  said,  must  needs  be  a  lonely  af- 
fair here  on  the  island — only  the  rough  revelry  of 
newly  come  traders  or  infrequent  trips  to  Ladu  for 
change,  and  Ladu  a  miserable  enough  place  from 
her  description. 

Once  she  had  fought  with  a  devilfish  in  the  lagoon 
— -she  showed  him  a  little  scar  on  her  arm — and 
once  or  twice  men  had  made  violent  love  to  her — 
to  call  it  no  worse — to  be  fended  off  only  by  physical 
force,  or — a  last  resort — by  old  Corbin  himself,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  tame. 

She  did  not  like  the  mission  school.    Except  her- 


UT  most  of  all  she  wanted  to  hear 
of  the  "ladies  of  New  York."  How 
did  they  dress,  and  how  did  they 
look,  and  how  did  they  spend  their  time? 

This  was  a  theme  to  his  fancy — and 
he  lost  himself  for  a  while  living  over 
his  last  months  in  New  York.  Oh,  he 
could  tell  her  what  they  did.  and  what 
they  wore,  and  how  they  looked !  His 
blood  warmed  to  the  subject  and  he  grew 
fairly  eloquent. 

When  he  had  finished  there  was  a 
pregnant  silence;  then  turning  gravely 
to  him,  she  asked  : 

"Those  ladies  of  New  York — they  are 
all  tall  and  white  with  very  golden  hair." 
He  flushed- 

"No,"  he  said,  "they  are  of  many  kinds 
— all  kinds." 

"My  kind?"  she  asked. 
"There  is  only  one  'Pearl,'  "  he  evaded. 
She  looked  at  him  silently  a  moment, 
then  said  quietly : 

"It  is  late."  and  turned  back  toward 
the  dying  embers.  Her  little  hut,  low  and 
thatched,  stood  a  slight  distance  from  her 
grandfather's. 

"I  say  'good  night,'  "  she  said. 
"Good  night,  Nada,"  said  Shepard. 
She  had  told  him  her  name. 

"Good  night,  Richard."  She  pronounced  it  "Reech- 
ard."  and  it  sounded  new  and  sweet  to  him. 

She  waited  a  moment,  looking  at  him  wistfully,  but 
Shepard  ignored  the  opportunity;  it  was  well  to  be 
firm  in  the  beginning. 

IN  THE  morning  he  parleyed  with  old  Corbin.  It 
seemed  it  was  wisest  to  wait  for  the  first  trading 
vessel — nothing  would  be  gained  by  making  Ladu 
in  an  open  boat ;  few  ships  ever  put  in  there.  Old 
Corbin  sprang  another  subject  ;  this  nonsense  of  the 
"Pearl's" — it  must  mean  nothing.  Young  maids  had 
fancies — the  minx  was  full  of  them.  But  if  the  New 
Yorker  wanted  to  make  the  States  safely  she  must 
come  to  no  harm — here  the  eyes  under  the  white 
brows  glowed  fiery,  then  softened. 

"She  may  play  if  she  likes — I'll  watch  out  for  her, 
but  she's  all  I've  got — and  I  mean  to  keep  her — for  her 
husband." 

He  looked  at  Shepard  questioningly,  and  Shepard 
reassured  him  hastily. 

Out  in  the  sun  Nada  was  waiting  for  him. 

There  was  much  that  he  must  see — the  grotto  with 
its  jewellike  rocks,  the  cool  spring,  the  native  settle- 
ment farther  in,  the  safe  place  in  the  lagoon  to  bathe 
— there  were  sharks  sometimes,  especially  after  a 
wreck — and  last,  quite  naively,  her  little  house  of  one 
room,  exquisitely  kept,  with  its  floor  of  snowy  sand 
and  its  furnishing  of  wreckage  flotsam  and  jetsam. 

She  brought  him  her  books,  a  queer  tatterde- 
malion group.  Half  a  dozen  unspeakable  French 
novels,  a  little  old  geography  of  many  years  before, 
a  tattered  spelling  book,  two  or  three  ships'  logs  (un- 
happy ships!),  a  New  Testament,  and  various  other 
ill-assembled  volumes.  Last  but  not  least  was  the 
book  that  beguiled  her  most — the  one  which  told  of 

the  "ladies  of  New  York" —     (Continued  on  page  36) 
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COMMENT     ON  CONGRESS 


BECAUSE  it  has  seemed  the  most 
important  aspect  of  affairs  at 
Washington,  this  paper  has  re- 
cently  given  large  attention  to  the  cases 
of  Democratic  Senators  who  have  been 
honest  and  courageous  enough  to  resist 
appeals  made  by  special  interests  in  their 
States  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  tariff 
program.  The  two  already  mentioned  at 
length  have  been  Senator  Henry  F.  Ash- 
urst  of  Arizona  and  Senator  Nathan  P. 
Bryan  of  Florida.  Some  others  belong  in 
the  same  class: 

Arkansas  is  a  rice-growing  State.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  tariff  bill 
proposes  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  rice, 
various  rice-growing  interests  in  Arkansas 
demanded  that  Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson 
of  that  State  should  repudiate  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  and  work  for  protection 
for  rice.  Senator  Robinson's  reply  to  this 
demand  read  as  follows : 
Fred  D.  Gibson,  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram asking  that  I  commit  myself  to  the  policy 
of  reducing  [sic]  the  present  tariff  rates  on  rice. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat  and 
feel  that  in  good  faith  I  am  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  Democratic  policy  of  materially  re- 
ducing the  tariff.  I  will  vote  for  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  rice  along  with  other  commodities. 
Very  truly,       (Signed)  Joe  T.  Robinson. 

This  letter  was  made  public,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Collier's 
by  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Legisla- 
ture, Clarence  P.  Newton  of  England, 
Lonoke  County,  who  aptly  remarks :  "You 
see,  rice  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  Arkansas  in  recent  years,  and  it  takes 
courage  to  buck  the  organized  rice  men. 
God  speed  you  in  your  patriotic  service 
to  our  nation." 

Sheppard  of  Texas 

C^OMES  now  the  case  of  the  Farmers' 
■*  Union,  a  very  powerful  organization 
in  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  and  Senator 
Morris  Sheppard.  The  telegram  from  his 
constituents  read  : 

In  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  we 
urgently  request  that  you  not  attend  or  become 
a  party  to  any  caucus  or  binding  conference  on 
the  tariff,  so  as  to  afford  us  ample  opportunity 
to  present  data  concerning  the  welfare  of  cot- 
ton and  other  farm  products. 

R.  D.  Bowen,  J.  W.  Baird. 

This  telegram,  of  course,  is  much  less 
barefaced  than  the  one  from  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange,  quoted  last  week,  which 
demanded  that  Senator  Bryan  should  "see" 
the  sugar  Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
unite  with  them  in  opposing  President 
Wilson's  tariff  program.  This  present 
telegram  puts  it  in  the  shape  of  staying 
out  of  the  party  caucus,  but  the  intention 
w  as  the  same — to  embarrass  Wilson's  ef- 
fort to  get  the  tariff  reduced.  One  in- 
sidious fact  that  does  not  appear  in  the 
telegram  is  that  the  Farmers'  Union  in 
other  States  was  attempting  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  pressure  on  other  Senators, 
so  as  to  get  united  action  in  opposition 
to  President  Wilson's  program.  Senator 
Sheppard's  answer  read : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  telegram  stating  that 
the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas 
urgently  request  me  not  to  participate  in  any 
caucus  on  the  tariff  question.  Being  a  Demo- 
crat and  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
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the  Democratic  party  of  Texas,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  attend  every  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Senate  and  to  abide  by  its  rules 
and  decisions. 

The  Montana  Case 

MONTANA  has  two  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, Henry  L.  Myers  and  Thomas 
•1.  Walsh,  and  few  men  have  been  under 
such  persistent  pressure  on  the  part  of 
protected  Democrats  back  home.  Both 
Senators  will  probably  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic bill ;  but  in  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  procure  changes,  Senator 
Walsh  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
protected  interests,  and  Senator  Myers 
has  sturdily  resisted  the  demands  of  those 
interests  that  he  help  to  embarrass  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Some  parts  of  a  public 
statement  which  Senator  Myers  issued  is 
really  statesmanlike  in  quality,  and  note- 
worthy in  its  incisiveness : 

Tariff  reform,  like  chariti/,  should  ber/in  at 
home.  Let  us  first  strip  our  own  protected  in- 
terests of  special  privilege.  Then  ire  will  be  in  a 
position  to  require  the  same  of  other  sections.  .  .  . 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  half  million  people 
of  Montana  who  do  not  grow  wool  should  longer 
pay  tribute  to  the  few  hundred  who  do.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Thompson  of  Kansas 

IT  WOULD  be  a  pleasure  to  add  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  William  Howard 
Thompson  of  Garden  City,  United  States 
Senator  from  Kansas,  to  the  list  of  Sena- 
tors whose  names  have  been  printed  on 
this  page  for  resisting  importunities  from 
special  interests  back  home  and  standing 
by  Wilson  in  his  tariff  program.  A  friend 
of  this  paper,  who  lives  in  Seneca,  writes 
us  as  follows : 

There  is  good  stuff  in  Thompson,  but  he  seems 
to  be  obsessed  to  the  effect  that  Garden  City  is 
the  United  States.  In  short,  if  you  can  kindly 
bring  him  into  the  open  and  induce  him  to  say 
whether  a  duty  on  sugar  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  or  for  a  comparatively  few  individuals, 
it  might  help  him  to  throw  off  the  hypnosis  with 
which  he  is  smothered.  Incidentally,  to  come  out 
as  a  Democrat  and  i-esist  the  sugar  interests 
would  help  Thompson  individually,  and  this  would 
be  worth  while  because  he  is  tireless,  energetic, 
resourceful,  and  never  whipped,  appearances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Faced  in  the 
right  direction,  he  is  no  negligible  quantity. 

The  Right  Attitude 

WHEN  some  Republicans  on  the  floor 
intimated  that  Leader  Underwood 
was  interested  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries of  his  district,  and  charged  that, 
in  framing  the  tariff,  he  had  used  his  in- 
fluence to  protect,  he  replied: 

So  far  as  the  Birmingham  district  is  con- 
cerned, its  great  iron  supply  has  been  put  upon 
the  free  list  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gen- 
erally. The  coal  that  it  produces  has  gone  to 
the  free  list.  The  greatest  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  district  is  a  steel  rail  mill,  and  rails  have 
gone  to  the  free  list,  because  that  industry  is 
controlled  by  a  monopoly.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  have  advo- 
cated putting  these  articles  on  the  free  list  if  I 
thought  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  tax  revenue. 
The  item  in  this  bill  that  I  am  more  interested 
in  than  any  other  is  pig  iron,  and  ...  in  this 
bill  we  cut  the  rate  from  $2.50  specific  to  8  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  for  $15  pig  iron  would 
mean  $1.20  a  ton,  or  a  cut  of  50  per  cent. 

Then  Mr.  Underwood  went  on  to  state 


that  if  he  had  regarded  himself  as  a  spe- 
cial pleader  for  his  own  district  he  "would 
be  unworthy  to  bear  a  commission  from 
the  great  Democratic  party  of  this  coun- 
try." This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  po- 
sition taken  btj  the  Republicans.  They  re- 
gard themselves  as  representing  primarily 
the  interests  of  their  districls,  as  being  in 
Congress  to  get  tariff  favors  for  their  own 
industries,  regardless  of  the  tax  on  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

By  the  Way 

IF  THE  Democrats  will  now  take  the 
same  attitude  with  regard  to  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  and  Federal  build- 
ing sites  as  their  present  attitude  on  the 
tariff,  one  of  the  perennial  scandals  of 
Congress  will  end. 

An  Obligation 

THE  country  and  the  Democratic 
party  is  really  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  these  and  such  other  Senators  as 
have  followed  or  will  follow  their  course. 
It  is  just  the  individual  acts  described  on 
this  page  that  have  made  the  difference 
between  the  "party  perfidy  and  dishonor" 
of  1893  (to  use  Cleveland's  historic 
phrase)  which  sent  the  Democrats  into 
twenty  years  of  disrepute  and  exile — and 
the  other  thing.  Any  time  during  the 
past  three  months  the  balance  might  have 
swung  one  way  as  well  as  another.  The 
Democrats  have  but  six  majority  in  the 
Senate.  A  combination  of  four  of  them 
could  duplicate  the  Gorinan-Smith-Brice 
performance  of  twenty  years  ago. 

A  Different  Kind  of  Democrat 

CONTRAST  this  present  attitude  of 
fidelity  to  party  promises  with  one 
that  was  fairly  common  among  the  Demo- 
crats four  years  ago.  Frank  Clark  of 
Gainesville  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
three  Congressmen  from  Florida.  During 
the  1909  session,  when  the  Republicans 
were  making  the  Payne  bill,  Clark  left  his 
party,  voted  against  the  Democrats  on 
some  schedules,  and  held  out  this  invita- 
tion to  the  Republicans : 

If  you  put  what  my  people  want  in  the  bill,  if 
you  give  them  protection  against  Cuba  on  pine- 
apples and  give  them  protection  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  Egypt  on  long  staple  cotton  and 
take  care  of  their  lumber  and  all  these  things, 
then  you  may  put  what  you  please  in  it.  .  .  . 
That  is  where  I  stand.  You  may  call  it  swag 
or  what  you  please. 

Later,  when  the  Florida  Legislature 
censured  him  for  this  and  other  utter- 
ances, Clark  became  still  more  defiant: 

You  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  build 
up  the  material  interests  of  this  State  or  whether 
it  is  best  to  follow  a  sickening  fanatic  sentiment 
or  not.  We  have  been  following  a  fatuous  light. 
We  have  been  traveling  through  the  desert  and 
eating  the  husks,  while  our  brethren  above  the 
divide  have  been  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

The  official  reports  show  that  in  the 
month  of  June,  1909,  these  sentiments 
from  a  Democratic  Congressman  were  re- 
ceived by  other  Democrats  with  "tremen- 
dous applause."  It  would  hardly  happen 
now.  Mr.  Clark  will  come  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  for  reelection  within  a  year. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  them  to  conclude 
that  a  Congressman  who  entertains  these 
sentiments  belongs  in  the  past? 
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COLLIER'S 


An 

American  Athens 
Presents  a  Greek 


Pageant 


Mr.  Louis  Sperry,  Jr. 
as  the  shepherd 


Mrs.  Benton  McMillin, 
as  Pallas  Athene 


The  shepherd  tending  his  flock.  The  pageant  opens 
when  he  enters  driving  the  flock  across  the  greensward 
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HE  city  that  is  known  as  "the 
Athens  of  the  South"  now 
merits  its  distinction  more 
than  ever.  With  Centennial 
*i  Park  and  a  wonderful  repro- 
duction  of  the  Parthenon 
for  stage  and  scenery, 
Nashville  presented,  at 
this  year's  spring  festival,  a 
stupendous  production  of  a 
Greek  pageant  play.  The 
author,  Sydney  M.  Hirsch, 
and  the  cast  of  600  were 
Nashville  talent.  The  pageant  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  city's  Story 
Tellers'  League.  Art  Association,  Park  Com- 
missioners, and  Retail  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion ;  and  the  business  men  guaranteed 
.$20,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  purely  classi- 
cal production.  The  pageant  included  im- 
pressive spectacular  and  musical  features, 
a  chorus  of  500  voices,  and,  a  chariot  race, 
and  among  the  properties  a  flock  of  500 
doves  and  a  drove  of  800  sheep. 

The  temple  before  which  the  pageant  was 
given  is  itself  an  inspiration,  for  it  is  the 
only  accurate  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon 
to  be  found  to-day  in  the  whole  world.  It 
is  built  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  which 
slopes  away  and  spreads  out  in  a  wide,  tree- 
dotted  plain.  Across  this  broad  greensward 
wandered  a  shepherd  fluting  on  his  reed 
pipes  and  leading  his  flock.  Here  little 
dryads  and  wood  nymphs,  finding  it  empty, 
stole  out  to  play  until  they  were  fright- 
ened back  into  the  shelter  of  the  thicket. 
Here  chanting  priests  and  priestesses  erected 
smoking  altars  and  performed  the  ancient 
temple  rites;  and  runners  from  the  Olym- 


pic games  contested.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  artistic  and  ambitious  spectacle  ever 
given  in  the  South.  Four  performances 
were  given,  all  before  large  audiences. 

Like  all  pageant  plays,  "the  Fire  Re- 
gained" is  exceedingly  simple  in  plot.  Briefly 
told,  it  centers  ai"ound  the  sacred  fire  be- 
lieved of  old  to  have  been  kindled  in  the 
temple  by  the  gods  themselves.  When  the 
high  priest  discovers  that  this  flame  has 
died  out,  lie  holds  it  as  an  omen  that  one  of 
the  vestal  virgins  has  been  untrue  to  her 
vows.  A  blast  upon  the  ram's  horn  calls 
out  a  great  assembly  of  priests,  priestesses, 
and  temple  followers,  to  whom  the  calamity 
is  made  known.  Amid  the  general  bewail- 
ing, the  sudden,  sharp  cry  of  despair  that 
breaks  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  vestals 
fixes  suspicion  on  her.  As  she  flees  she  is 
captured  by  two  of  the  white-robed  priests, 
who  lead  her  back  before  the  altar. 

The  throng,  to  determine  whether  she  is 
innocent  or  guilty,  resorts  to  a  spectacular 
series  of  the  omens  and  auguries  by  which 
the  ancients  believed  that  they  could  inter- 
pret the  minds  of  the  gods — by  the  flight  of 
doves,  by  smoke,  and  by  races.  A  chariot 
race  is  the  most  exciting  episode  of  the 
pageant.  A  white-robed  vestal  driving  four 
white  horses  and  a  black-robed  priest  driv- 
ing four  black  horses  race  for  the  maiden's 
life.  Black  wins:  the  gods  have  spoken; 
she  is  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
die  the  traditional  death  of  being  gored  by 
a  sacred  bull.  She  is  bound  to  a  stake  to 
await  death;  but  at  the  last  minute  the 
goddess  Athene  appears  and  frees  her  inno- 
cent handmaiden  by  directing  the  rekindling 
of  the  flame.  Edith  Stow. 
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Two  Agitators  Who  Fight 
with  Modern  Weapons 

SOME  of  sociology's  experts  point  to  such 
snapshots  as  this  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn  and  "Big  Bill"  Haywood  as  evidence 
that  the  modern  social  agitator  is  learning  to 
use  one  of  his  deadliest  weapons  —sympathy. 
The  photograph  was  taken  when  some  of  the 
children  of  the  destitute  weavers  and  dyers, 
who  have  been  on  strike  in  Paterson,  X.  J., 
for  three  months,  were  being  escorted  to  the 
railway  station  on  their  way  to  temporary 
homes  in  New  York. 

Miss  Flynn  emphatically  denies  that  the 
children  are  being  taken  away  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy. She  argues  that  hardships  endured  at 
the  scene  of  the  strike  and  the  horrors  of 
dispossession  by  the  landlord  would  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  than  the 
sight  of  young  exiles  marching  to  homes 
where  they  are  sure  to  find  good  food. 

Both  Miss  Flynn  and  Haywood  are  facing 
trial  in  Paterson  on  a  charge  of  inciting  the 
strikers  to  riot.  The  city's  Mayor  has  ap- 
pointed an  investigation  committee  of  twenty- 
five  citizens  in  the  hope  that  mediation  soon 
will  he  possible.  In  a  bulletin  he  declares 
that  "the  strike  has  cost  the  city  millions 
of  dollars*'  and  will  retard  Paterson's  in- 
dustrial growth  "for  many  years  to  come." 

September  Morn  Invokes 
a  Pure  Nude  Law 

To  AVOID  all  possibility  of  an  argument 
with  Sergeant  Jeremiah  O'Connor.  Chi- 
cago's official  picture  censor,  or  with  his 
friend,  the  city's  postmaster,  we  present.  Gov- 
ernor Carranza  in  full  length  and  reduce 
"September  Morn"  to  a  portrait  head.  Albeit 
the  general  is  no  Adonis  and  a  few  readers 
may  express  disappointment,  this  is  the 
safest  policy  for  a  journal  with  a  large  Chi- 
cago circulation. 

Under  Chicago's  new  Pure  Nude  Laws. 
Miss  Morn  stands  in  peril  of  being  proved  an 
offender  against  public  morals.  In  fact  it 
was  a  print  of  her,  displayed  in  an  art  store 
window,  that  stirred  Chicago  to  such  emotion 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  City  Council  passed 
a  law  which  brackets  nude  art  with  indecent 
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cabaret  music  and  forbids  them  both  under  a 
penalty  of  from  $25  to  $100  for  each  offense. 

The  art  dealer  arrested  by  Sergeant  O'Con 
■  nor  for  showing  the  print  pleaded  Miss  Mor 
innocence  and  demanded  a  jury  trial.  After 
less  than  an  hour's  deliberation,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

Following  this,  the  new  law  was  drafted 
and  passed.  Next  came  Postmaster  Campbell, 
forbidding  the  publication  of  the  picture  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  Chicago  printing  house. 

"September  Mom"  is  a  painting  by  Paul 
Chabas.  It  won  a  gold  medal  in  the  1912  Paris 
salon  and  attracted  much  favorable  criticism. 
The  figure,  slender  and  nude,  stands  ankle 
deep  in  a  mountain  lake.  The  background 
shows  a  rose-tinted  haze  of  autumn  and 
patches  of  morning  sky. 

A  Governor  Who  Snubs 
His  President 

THE  unconcerned  way  in  which  Don  Venus- 
tiano  Carranza  asks,  "Huerta?  Who  is 
HuertaV"  is  a  snub  that  takes  all  the  dignity 
out  of  the  Mexican  Provisional  Government 
In  his  native  State,  Coahuila,  Don  Carranza 
serenely  goes  to  work  every  morning  as  Gov- 
ernor, heedless  of  word  from  Mexico  City  that 
he's  tired.  The  people  elected  him  Constitu- 
tional Governor,  so  Don  Carranza,  loyal  to 
both  the  job  and  the  Constitution,  refuses  to 
worry  over  correspondence  from  upstart  presi- 
dents. He  is  superintending  the  operation  of 
Coahuila's  railways  and  an  excellent  postal 
system  and  policing  and  defending  the  State 
with  an  experienced  and  well-equipped  army. 
Governor  Carranza  was  Secretary  of  War  in 
Madero's  first  provisional  Cabinet  in  Juarez. 

A  Commencement  Note 
on  Scholar  Lym 

IN  CAP  and  gown  appropriate  to  his  calling. 
Arthur  Foakym  Lym,  the  first  Chinese 
graduate  of  the  Curtiss  Aviation  School  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  posed  the  other  day  for  his 
photograph  before  sailing  for  China.  He  is 
to  engage  in  exhibition  flying  and  instruct 
the  aerial  corps  of  the  Celestial  army.  His 
predecessor  in  this  field,  Fong  Yee,  was  killed 
by  a  fall.    Lym  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Income  Tax 

ET  US  SUPPOSE  that  Congress  should  say:  "We  shall  select  one 
man  out  of  each  twenty  in  the  community,  and  upon  him  shall 
be  placed  the  burden  of  paying  the  six  or  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  which  it  takes  to  run  our  national  Government.   The  other  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  population  shall  go  tax  free."  Most  fair-minded 
people  would  be  shocked  by  such  a  proposal.    Yet  that  is  precisely 
the  principle  underlying  the  proposed  income  tax  with  its  exemption 
Of  all  incomes  under  #4,000  a  year.    It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  average  income  of  each  family  in  the  United  States  exceeds  .ft  1  000 
Quite  possibly  it  does  not  exceed  |900.    Certainly  the  average  wage 
earner's  income  does  not;  and  this  means  at  least  80,  if  not  90,  per 
cent  of  the  population.   All  over  the  world  there  is  a  general  uniform- 
ity, or  law,  as  to  the  distribution  of  incomes;  and,  according  to  this 
it  is  easy  to  compute  that  if  the  average  family  income  is  as  we  have 
stated  it,  the  number  of  those  whose  income  exceeds  $4,000  cannot 
exceed  one  in  twenty.    It  is  improbable  that  there  are  1,000,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  whose  annual  income  reaches  this  sum.    ( The 
Ways  and  .Means  Committee  estimates  only  420,000,  but  this  figure  is 
manifestly  absurd.)    The  proposed  income  tax,  therefore,  is  in  effect 
precisely  as  we  have  described  it:  the  taxation  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
community  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  other  95  per  ceut.    This  is 
hardly  a  system  of  taxation  for  Democrats  to  be  proud  of.    It  is  to  be 
excused  upon  one  ground  only:  that  is,  that  the  bulk  of  our  Federal 
taxation  is  now  indirect  and  falls  largely  upon  the  consumer;  and 
that  thereby  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community  escapes  its  just 
share.    This  is  on  the  bungling  principle  that  somehow  two  blunder- 
ing wrongs  may  make  a  right.    However  our  present  situation  may 
excuse  it,  it  is  still  a  sad  sort  of  statesmanship. 

Lest  We  Forget 

THE  SOUNDEST  OBJECTION,  upon  economic  grounds,  against 
A     an  income  tax  has,  within  the  last  thirty  vears  in  this  country 
been  largely  removed:  the  inability  to  collect  an  equable  tax.  To-day 
two-thirds  of  our  national  wealth  is  represented  bv  190,000,000,000  of 
stocks  and  bonds.    The  larger  part  of  the  remaining  third  is  in  the 
form  of  real  estate.    The  holder  of  every  bond,  of  every  share,  and  of 
every  foot  of  real  estate  is  registered  and  known.    A  tax  measure 
based  upon  these  three  items  alone  would  probably  reach  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  incomes  exceeding  .ftl,000.    The  collection  of  this 
tax  would  be  simple,  cheap,  and  rigidly  impartial.    Why  should  we 
not  abolish  all,  or  the  larger  part  of  all,  indirect  Federal  taxation,  and 
assess  each  citizen  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  pay?  This 
would  work  an  incalculable  gain.   The  greatest  value  of  "the  income  tax 
would  be  the  bringing  home  to  the  average  man  of  the  riotous  extrava- 
gance of  our  Federal  expenditure.   Since  its  beginning  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  the  colossal  sum  of  over  124,000,000,000.   Of  this 
about  -118,000,000.000,  or  a  full  three-quarters,  has  been  in  preparing 
for,  in  making,  and  in  paying  for  war.   By  far  the  larger  part  of  this 
has  been  done  since  the  Civil  War,  in  which  period  a  single  struggle, 
lasting  a  few  months,  took  place.    And  since  this  one  struggle,  the 
Spanish  War,  our  expenditures  for  the  War  Department  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  for  the  navy  have  gone  up  over  400  per  cent.  With 
an  income  tax  impartially  levied,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  annual 
expenditure  for  these  purposes,  this  folly  would  be  minimized,  and 
a  vast  number  of  contracts  and  jobs  would  be  vacated.    It  is  little 
realized  that  in  the  United  States  the  total  of  all  forms  of  taxation- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— eats  up  one-tenth  of  the  national  income. 
This  means  that  one  family  in  ten,  on  the  average,  is  now  supported 
by  governmental  expenditure  directly,  and  probably  three  times  this 
number  indirectly.    No  nation  is  rich  enough  to  meet  such  a  drain. 
Under  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxation  the  average  man  gives 
no  heed.    An  income  tax  exempting  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  popula- 
tion will  only  make  him  cynically  indifferent  to  this  unreckoning  waste. 

The  Turtle 

Hp HE  GERMANS  refer  to  us  as  the  "Land  of  Unlimited  Possi- 
-■-  bilities."  We  surely  are.  An  obscure  (lerman  physician,  after 
failing  to  be  credited  in  his  own  country,  has  been  able  to  come  to 
this  and  work  a  very  successful  game  of  high  finance.  Thanks  to 
the  unlimited  advertising  he  has  had  from  our  newspapers.  Dr. 


Friedrich  Franz  Friedmann  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  alleged 
serum  "cure"  for  $1,925,000.  It  is  a  tidy  sum.  To  evade  the  Federal 
law,  there  are  to  be  thirty-six  separate  companies  to  exploit  the  "cure" 
in  as  many  States.  And  note  that  one  year  ago  Friedrich  Franz  was 
a  small,  if  not  modest,  practitioner  in  Charlottenburg,  a  suburb  of 
Berlin,  with  neither  fame  nor  scientific  reputation.  His  sole  contri- 
bution to  medical  literature,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  concerned  a  sim- 
ilar "discovery"  about  1904.  This  was  that  strains  of  tubercle  germs 
from  turtles  were  harmless  for  man  and  were  a  curative  vaccine.  The 
method  was  tested  and  dropped.  What  he  now  has,  Dr.  Friedmann 
has  so  far  refused  to  disclose.  It  apparently  involves  the  injection  of 
living  germs  into  the  system,  of  supposedly  attenuated  bacilli— a  proc- 
ess which  Pasteur  and  many  others  found  extremely  dangerous.  And 
it  has  been  flatly  asserted  that  these  are  the  same  old  turtle  strains. 
We  prefer  to  hope  that  Dr.  Friedmann's  "cure"  is  simply  turtle  soup. 
We  say  this  without  levity,  first,  because  it  is  the  best  soup  we  know 
of,  and,  secondly,  because  an  abundance  of  rich,  palatable  food,  com- 
bined with  rest  and  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air,  has  so  far 
proved  the  only  known  remedy  against  this  much-dreaded  disease. 

The  Real  Hope 

^pHE  ONE  WELL-ESTABLISHED  FACT  in  the  midst  of  much 
A  that  is  obscure  regarding  tuberculosis  is  that  it  is  the  most 
curable  of  diseases.  One  reason  why  "treatments"  flourish  is  that 
apparently  complete  cures  are  a  familiar  thing  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary tuberculosis,  and  that  nothing  seems  to  start  these  seeming  cures 
more  than  some  great  hope.  It  is  now  known  that  practically  every 
child  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  has  or  has  had  some  form  of  tubercu- 
losis. How  the  disease  is  acquired  is  at  present  a  complete  mystery; 
but  it  is  almost  certainly  acquired  in  infancy.  It  is  equally  obscure 
as  to  why  ten  or  twenty  years  later  these  tuberculide  "hearths,"  as 
physicians  call  them,  should  flare  up  into  a  virulent  attack.  But  what 
is  known  is  that  less  than  one  out  of  ten  die  of  this  disease,  there- 
fore that  nine  out  of  ten  tuberculosis  cases  get  well.  What  is  yet 
more  hopeful  is  that  probably  within  fifty  years  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  has  been  cut  in  half.  Provided  it  is  caught  in  time,  this 
world-wide  plague  presents  relatively  little  danger.  That  is  why  every 
person  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  for 
tuberculosis  at  least  once  in  six  months.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  hereditary  disease;  and  if,  as  many  careful  workers 
now  believe,  the  main  mode  of  contagion  is  from  the  mother  or  father 
to  the  infant  after  birth,  complete  control  of  tuberculosis  would  then 
become  merely  a  matter  of  sanitary  organization.  The  tests  for  tuber- 
culosis are  simple  and  clear;  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Then  we  should  have  little  need  of  sanatoria,  and  still  less 
of  German  physicians  with  secret  nostrums. 

The  Fruits  of  Their  Labor? 

T  TNCLE  JOE  CANNON,  from  his  Danville  retreat,  sounds  a  loud 
yj  timbrel  over  Egypt's  dark  sea.  In  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post," 
lately,  he  dissertates  on  the  evils  of  progress.  He  draws  a  picture  of 
past  prosperity,  attributes  it  all  to  the  Republican  party,  and  insists 
that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  the  future  and  continue  to  gaze 
gratefully  on  this  portrait.  He  forgets  that  while  we  are  descendants 
of  the  past  we  are  also  parents  of  the  future.  Tammany  has  ruled 
New  York  City  for  a  century.  During  that  time  New  York  has  be- 
come the  second  city  of  the  world.  According  to  Uncle  Joe's  phi 
losophy  we  should  erect  monuments  to  Richard  Croker,  under  whose 
reign  New  York  made  its  most  rapid  strides.  Mr.  Cannon  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  the  West.  How  many  of  these  pioneers  have 
tasted  the  fruits  of  the  prosperity  Uncle  Joe  so  eloquently  pictures? 
Parkman,  in  his  "Oregon  Trail,"  describes  an  old  Indian  character: 

The  "Hog"  was  his  name.  The  old  man  was  not  a  chief ;  he  never  had  am- 
bition enough  to  become  one ;  he  was  not  a  warrior  nor  a  hunter,  for  he  was  too 
fat  and  lazy;  but  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the  Indian  village. 

There  is  an  awful  similarity  between  this  product  of  barbarism  and 
some  of  the  products  of  Uncle  Joe's  Republicanism,  though  their 
names  are  not  so  aptly  chosen.  We  should  like  to  make  a  bet  with 
Uncle  Joe  that  if  the  good  old  pioneers  were  alive  to-day  they  would 
be  the  very  ones  who  would  be  found,  not  among  the  Old  Guard,  but 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  whose  deeds  their  ghosts  are 
called  upon  to  execrate.    Some  of  their  children  are. 


The  Poor  Man's  Club 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  CLUB  is  a  genial  place— if  the  poor  man  has 
the  price;  there's  a  balmy  smile  on  the  barkeep's  face,  and  bot- 
tles of  goods  on  ice ;  the  poor  man's  club  is  a  place  designed  to  brighten 
our  darkened  lives,  and  send  us  home,  when  we're  halfway  blind,  in 
humor  to  beat  our  wives.  So  hey  for  the  wicker  demijohn,  and  the 
free-lunch  brand  of  grub!  We'll  wassail  hold  till  the  break  of  dawn, 
we  friends  of  the  poor  man's  club !  It's  here  we  barter  our  bits  of 
news  in  our  sweat-stained  hand-me-downs;  it's  here  we  swallow  the 
children's  shoes,  and  the  housewives'  hats  and  gowns.  It's  here  we 
mortgage  the  house  and  lot,  the  horse  and  the  muley  cow;  the  poor 
man's  club  is  a  cheerful  spot,  so  open  a  bottle  now !  From  brimming 
glasses  we'll  blow  the  foam  till  the  midnight  hour  arrives,  when  we'll 
gayly  journey  the  long  way  home  and  merrily  beat  our  wives.  We 
earn  our  dimes  like  the  horse  or  ox,  we  toil  like  the  fabled  steer,  and 
then  we  journey  a  dozen 
blocks  to  blow  in  the 
dimes  for  beer.  While 
the  women  work  at  the 
washing  tub  to  add  to 
our  scanty  hoard,  we 
happily  meet  at  the  poor 
man's  club,  where  never 
a  soul  is  bored.  We 
recklessly  squander  our 
minted  brawn,  and  the 
clubhouse  owner  thrives ; 
and  we'll  homeward  go 
at  the  break  of  dawn 
and  joyously  beat  our 
wives.     Walt  Mason. 


Forests  and  Floods 

THERE  is  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of 
most  people  that  cut- 
ting away  forests  has 
increased'  spring  floods 
and  summer's  low  water. 
This  seems  c  o  m  m  o  n 
sense.  The  popular  the- 
ory is  disputed,  never- 
theless, with  a  consider- 
able air  of  authority,  by 
many  Government  engi- 
neers and  Weather  Bu- 
reau experts.  Professor 
•T.  Warren  Smith,  chief 

of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one  of  these  noncon- 
formists. From  an  elaborate  digest  of  the  rainfall  figures  of  the 
Ohio  watershed  and  the  stream-How  figures  at  Cincinnati  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  Professor  Smith  concludes  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  flood  days  in  recent  years  with  the  same  rain- 
fall, and  a  better  flow  of  water  during  the  low-water  period  than 
formerly.  The  number  of  "low-water  days  was  14  per  cent  less  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  than  during  the  preceding  twenty-five, 
calculating  for  the  same  rainfall." 

There  were  only  64  days  from  1901  to  1910  when  the  river  was  between  five 
and  ten  feet  during  the  month  of  July,  as  compared  with  179  days  from  1S61  to 
1870.  In  October  there  were  only  96  days  from  1901  to  1910  when  the  river  was 
below  five  feet,  as  compared  with  177  days  from  1871  to  1880. 

The  explanation  of  those  who  dispute  the  popular  flood  theory 
is  this:  that  a  forest  holds  rain  just  as  a  piece  of  blotting  paper- 
laid  on  an  inclined  board  holds  water — to  the  saturation  point. 
Beyond  this  point  rain  flows  off  as  fast  as  it  would  off  cleared 
land.  A  flood  is  produced  only  by  an  abnormal  rain,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  such  a  rain  held  back  by  a  forest 
and  by  cleared  land  is  not  important. 

An  Explanation 

THE  STORY  in  Collier's  for  May  10,  entitled  "The  Family 
Outcast,"  under  another  title  and  in  a  different  form,  had 
already  been  published  twelve  years  ago  iu  a  periodical  which  has 
since  ceased  to  exist.  This  fact  was  unknown  to  us,  of  course,  at 
the  time  we  bought  and  printed  the  manuscript.    It  should  be  added 


that  the  incident  occurred  without  any  intention  upon  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  wholly  through  the  innocent  blunder  of  an  inter- 
mediate agency  from  which  the  manuscript  was  purchased. 

We  Talk  to  Ourselves 

OUR  WRITERS  would  do  well  to  read  Latin  prose  or  that  French 
prose  which  still  keeps  alive  the  Latin  tradition.  Some  of  them 
do,  no  doubt,  read  French  and  Latin  too;  and  they  are  gainers  thereby 
in  a  quality  rare  in  our  style,  lucidity.  "If  it  isn't  clear,  it  isn't 
French,"  runs  an  old  adage.  One  can't  say  as  much  for  Shakespeare's 
language.  True,  our  masters  of  thought  and  action,  our  William 
Jameses  and  Woodrow  Wilsons,  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  saying 
what  they  mean,  disregarding  the  false  definition  of  words  as  devices 
for  concealing  thought.  We  prefer  the  Japanese  artist's  metaphor: 
"Words  are  the  leaves  of  the  trunk  called  Idea."    In  poetry,  of  course, 

,  and  in  prose  of  poetic 
intent,  like  William 
Sharp's  and  Lafcadio 
Hearn's,  vagueness  too 
has  its  charm ;  but  every 
reticence  should  convey 
its  implication.  Empty 
shadows  are  shams,  in 
writing  and  {tainting 
alike.  American  journal- 
ism has  its  faults,  and 
many  of  them.  At  least 
it  maintains  ideals  of 
clarity.  In  spite  of  the 
yellow  press,  in  spite  of 
the  charlatans,  in  spite 
of  the  "lunatic  fringe" 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
finds  a  feature  of  every 
progressive  movement, 
the  typical  American 
journalist  tries  to  live  up 
to  the  principle  of  being 
lucid  even  when  he  can't 
be  lambent. 


Canals 

I 


Washington  —  If  This  Jeffersonian  Simplicity  Continues 


F  YOU  cannot  win 
through  to  the  great 
woods  where  the  trails 
are  green,  there  is  noth- 
ing else  one-half  so  good 
as  a  tow  path  for  the 
walker  who  loves  coolness  and  silence.  No  motor  cars  tear  up  a  tow- 
path  and  drive  the  swirling  dust  down  the  nostrils  of  the  panting 
traveler.  Nothing  unseemly,  nothing  modern,  invades  that  quiet  bank. 
What  a  river  used  to  be,  a  canal  now  is.  It  is  the  gently  winding  home 
of  dreams.  Untroubled  by  traffic,  unfretted  by  nervous,  hectic  speed 
launches,  it  spreads  its  calm  length  along,  under  the  shadows  of  old 
willow  trees.  And  yet,  with  all  its  pool-like  placidity,  it  achieves  its 
purpose  and  leads  somewhere.  It  is  as  surely  on  the  march  as  if  it 
churned  with  motion.  It  teaches  us  in  our  heat  and  frenzy  that 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  calmness.  By  contenting  our  soul  and 
abiding,  we  come  to  the  hidden  source  or  the  bright  city  as  certainly  as 
if  we  pressed  forward  in  haste  and  toil.  Just  as  the  self-contained  man 
pauses  on  the  moving  staircase,  and  lets  it  carry  him  up  and  up  to 
another  level  of  life  with  fresh  experiences,  so  the  canal  rests  in  its 
own  length,  ample  enough  to  stretch  from  its  source  to  its  goal.  Why 
should  it  flow  and  chatter  when,  motionless,  it  spans  its  origin  and 
destiny?  On  its  bosom  are  borne  the  great  squat  canal  boats,  laden 
with  coal  and  with  families  of  peaceful  folk,  who  smoke  and  knit  as 
their  craft  goes  gliding  toward  a  port.  Sinewy,  clever  canoeists,  a 
few  a  day,  go  clown  its  gentle  course,  leaving  the  silence  of  air  and 
water  unbroken  as  They  found  it.  Every  few  miles  a  lonely  fisherman 
thrusts  out  his  pole  and  holds  it  level  with  the  scanty  depths.  These 
men  never  weary  of  the  quietness,  touched  with  that  flicker  of  hope 
which  rests  like  a  star  on  the  tip  of  their  rod.  Twice  or  three  times 
in  the  twenty  miles  you  will  come  upon  groups  of  boy  bathers,  who 
strip  as  swiftly  as  a  sword  slips  out  of  sheath  and  who  dive  as 
neatly  as  the  sword  slips  back  into  place. 
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China's  Republic  Honors 
the  Passing  Dynasty 

WITH  pomp  worthy  of  a  place  in  "Arabian  Nights," 
Peking  last  month  buried  the  Empress  Dowager. 
The  Republican  Government  supervised  the  funeral. 
Manchu  troops,  in  a  eulogy  worthy  of  a  land  of  con- 
tradictions, honored  her  as  the  "founder"'  of  the  Re- 
public :  "She  introduced  a  republican  institution  for 
the  ages  to  come,  but  before  she  could  witness  its  in- 
tended blessings  to  the  Five  Races,  she  was  taken  to 
the  realms  on  high."  Veterans  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Imperial  Guards  led  a  procession  full  of  con- 
trasts: lamas  in  silks  beside  soldiers  in  khaki.  The 
gorgeous  yellow  bier,  topped  with  a  gold  ball,  was 
borne  by  eighty-four  coolies.  A  railway  train  conveyed 
the  cofHn  to  the  western  hills.  Forty  white  Mongolian 
ponies  in  the  parade  and  a  double  file  of  shaggy 
camels,  bearing  camping  equipment,  were  reminders  of 
a  time  when  the  journey  would  have  required  five  days. 


The  gorgeous  yellow  bier  of  the  Empress  Dowager  being  borne  through  Peking's  streets  by  eighty-four  coolies.  The 
Republican  Government  supervised  the  funeral,  and  the  dead  Queen  was  eulogized  as  "founder"  of  the  new  order 


Upper  picture :  The  model  shows  ( in  operation )  how  an  ocean  liner  will  pass  through  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  Lower 
picture:  A  section  reproducing  the  topography  of  Culebra  Cut  shows  the  steep  slopes  where  the  land  is  sliding 


A  Panama  Canal  for 
Stay -at- Homes 

IT  IS  permissible  to  speak  of  the  model  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  that  recently  was  exhibited  at  the  Real 
Estate  Show  in  Xew  York  City  as  a  "miniature," 
though  the  model  covers  more  area  than  many  a  city 
block.  Its  dimensions  are  75x40  feet.  The  41 14  miles 
from  shore  to  shore  at  Panama  is  reduced  in  the  copy 
to  60  feet;  and  miniature  ships  require  only  a  few 
minutes  to  traverse  the  same  sort  of  course  that  ocean 
liners  will  sail  for  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  model  is 
true  in  detail  to  the  original  in  every  particular  but 
one.  At  the  request  of  the  War  Department  it  indi- 
cates none  of  the  sites  of  fortifications.  In  every  other 
detail  the  miniature  is  so  accurate  that  Colonel 
Goethals  has  certified  il  and  praised  its  educational 
value.  Even  the  machinery  of  the  locks  is  reproduced, 
and  as  the  toy  ships  sail  through  the  canal  the  gates 
open  and  shut  by  the  power  of  small  electric  motors. 
United  States  army  engineers  gave  expert  advice 
upon  some  of  the  technical  features  of  the  copy.  The 
model  shows  in  its  minute  fidelity  even  the  tracks 
along  the  banks,  the  breakwaters,  lighthouses,  and 
emergency  dams.  One  of  its  latest  services  is  to  in- 
dicate where  Culebra  Cut's  serious  landslides  occur. 
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At  Work  on  San  Francisco's  Fair 


THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING  fc  *>  6e 
circular,  with  an  outside  circumfer- 
ence of  1,100  feet.  The  exposition's  di- 
rectors plan  to  assemble  here  a  collection  of 
the  world's  greatest  paintings.  The  old 
masters,  though  they  are  to  be  well  repre- 
sented, are  not  to  crowd  out  contemporary 
artists.  Large  awards  are  to  be  offered  to 
attract  exhibitors  of  the  newer  schools  of 
European  and  American  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. How  attractive  this  circular  building 
will  be  is  apparent  even  in  the  first  designs. 
The  photograph  reproduced  above  is  from  the 
architect's  sketch  in  water  colors  to  show  the 
appearance  of  the  huge  dome  of  the  palace 


THIS  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  fmmi^/mmmsma 
grounds  of  the  Panama- Pacific 
International  Exposition,  taken  from 
the  Presidio  slopes,  shows  that  work  on 
the  fair's  largest  building  is  well  under 
way,  and  that  one  structure—  the  Serv- 
ice Building— is  completed.  The  latter 
shows  in  this  view  gleaming  white  above 
the  line  of  trees  at  the  upper  right.  The 
framework  halfway  between  this  site 
and  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  that  of 
the  Machinery  Palace.  Some  of  the 
landscape  work  is  progressing  rapidly, 
though  this  is  not  so  evident  in  the 
photographs.  The  exposition  grounds 
will  be  like  a  huge  garden.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  semitropical  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  ordered  for  fields  that 
are  now  being  covered  with  loam. 
Along  the  south  boundary  a  wall  60 
feet  high  is  to  shelter  a  plot  1,  700  feet 
long,  gorgeous  with  blossoming  flowers 
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The  fair's  first  completed  structure— 
the  Service  Building.  It  is  occupied 
by  the  exposition's  engineers  and  ar- 
chitects.    It  was  not  designed  to  be  a 


show  structure,  though  it  fits  well 
into  the  architectural  scheme.  This 
frame  and  white  stucco  construction 
has  been  in  service  for  three  months 


Enthusiasm  was  spontaneous  when  Kentucky  located  a 
site  for  its  State  Building  on  the  Avenue  of  Common- 
wealths. All  of  the  chief  exhibition  buildings  are  to 
be  under  construction  when  autumn  arrives.  All  are 
to  be  completed  within  the  coming  thirteen  months 


WHERE  THE  SURVEYOR  has  set  his  tripod  in  this 
scene  is  the  center  of  the  exhibition  site.  Eight  of 
the  fourteen  largest  exhibition  palaces  will  be  grouped  with 
interconnecting  walls  to  form  a  single  architectural  com- 
position. "This  central  group,"  one  description  prom- 
ises, "will  seem  from  afar  one  colossal  structure,  a  great 
Oriental  city  with  walls  as  high  as  the  average  six-story 
city  block,  and  with  golden  domes,  towers,  and  tower  gate- 
ways rising  to  heights  of  150,  270,  and  400  feet."  In- 
stead of  white,  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  buildings  is  to  be 


"a  faint  ivory  buff."  This,  "harmonizing  by  day  with 
red  tiled  roofs,  green  domes,  and  flashes  of  gold  and 
blue,"  will  become  at  night  "even  more  mystical  and 
marvelous.  "  Diffusion  of  light  to  make  clear  reflections 
in  the  lagoons,  and  concealed  lighting  to  illuminate  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  will  create  effects  different  from  any 
obtained  in  previous  expositions.  A  more  spectacular 
feature  of  the  evenings  is  to  be  illumination  by  a  battery 
of  thirty-six  24-inch  colored  searchlights  turned  upon  the 
domes  and  towers  of  the  exposition  city  from  the  harbor 


A  closer  view  of  the  framework  of  the  Machinery  Palace 
shows  the  three  vaulted  naves  122  feet  high  that  will 
run  throughout  its  length.  This,  the  exhibition's  largest 
building,  is  367  x  967  feet.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  all 
of  the  exhibits  in  this  building  are  to  be  shown  in  motion. 
The  work  upon  the  building  is  being  timed  almost  to  the 
minute.  The  contractors  were  allowed  248  days  to  have 
it  ready  for  tenants.  Contracts  for  the  other  buildings 
were  made  with  equally  definite  time  limits.  The 
exposition's  gates  are  to  be  opened  Eebruary  20,  19 IS 
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y  Grace  M.  Sissons 


r~pHIS  is  a  little  bit  of  life  seen 
at  first   hand.     It  shows  its 
authenticity  by  the  grip  these  girls 
get  on  your  laughter  and  your  tears. 


H 


I.  there,  Sahra  Molewisky,  is  it  to  oat  you 
live — yes?"  demanded  the  ('lass  Boss  in 
scathing  contempt. 

Miss  Siicnccr  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
the  storm  of  hisses  which  greeted  it  caused  her  to 
hurry  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time.    Room  33 — 
the  liftli  grade  in  a  Boston  night 
school — was   sometimes    subject  to 
riots. 

As  she  neared  the  door,  Josie 
Gaultier,  the  ('lass  Boss,  again 
raised  her  voice  above  the  commo- 
tion :  "Youse  in  favor  say  I !" 

The  din  of  unanimous  approval 
subsided  into  a  soft-voiced  chorus: 
"Good  evening.  Miss  Spencer,"  as 
the  teacher  opened  the  door.  And 
straightway  fifty  excited  girls  bent 
studiously  over  their  books.  Fifteen- 
year-old  foreigners,  these,  who 
worked  all  day  in  a  candy  factory 
and  studied  "United  States"  in  the 
evening. 

"Do  not  trouble.  Lady  Teescher, 
we  earned  early  our  lessons  to 
study."  explained  Josie  softly  as 
Miss  Spencer  glanced  uneasily 
around  the  room. 


Teescher,"  she  added  caressingly,  "we  get  elegant  val- 
entines for  a  cent." 

Miss  Spencer  gazed  at  the  ardent  disciple  of  hearts 
and  cupids  in  tender— reverent— wonderment. 

"Come,  Josie,"  she  said  a  few  minutes  later  a.s  she 
gathered  up  her  spelling  papers,  "let's  hurry  home." 

"Ain't  it  to  count  da  histories  to-night?"  inquired 
the  helper  lingeringly. 

"Why  do  you  manage  to  remember  things  so?" 
laughed  Miss  Spencer,  half  impatiently,  half  fondly— 
the  night  was  cold  and  dismal,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  get  home. 

"Ah,"  whispered  the  Class  Boss  softly,  "da  lights 


BUT,  despite  the  orderly  attempts 
made  that  evening  to  speak 
"swell  United  States."  it  was 
very  evident  to  Miss  Spencer's  peda- 
gogic sense  that  her  pupils  did  not 
have  their  minds  on  the  lesson — and 
the  heavy,  chocolate-laden  air  fairly 
tingled  with  mystery. 

"Girls,    what's   the   secret?"  de- 
manded the  teacher  finally. 

For  an  instant  there  was  the  si- 
lence of  consternation. 

"What  is  it?"  she  repeated 
sharply. 

"It  is — "    "We  wish — " 
"Da    Lady   Teacher — "   began  a 
number  of  girls  all  at  once. 

"Shut  up.  you  !"  ordered  Josie 
Gaultier,  springing  to  her  feet. 
Turning  to  the  teacher,  she  added 
gently:  "It  is,  Mi^s  Spencer,  that 
we  desire  to  celebrate  da  glorious 
St.  Valentine  Day." 

"Wir  haf  ein  grosse  box,  un'  in  it  die  valentines 
drop — " 

"Ze  Mademoiselle  gives  zem  out — " 

"Ah.  it  will  be  joyful,"  murmured  Cecelia  Cotillo, 
"when  da  Lady  Teacher  reads  her  own — " 

"You  study  Boston  spelling  and  bother  no  more  da 
Lady  Teescher,"  interrupted  the  Class  Boss  authori- 
tatively.   "Is  it  not  a  week  yet  before  time?" 

Josie  Gaultier,  being  an  officer  in  the  Candy  Makers' 
Union,  was  accustomed  to  command.  And  she  exer- 
cised her  disciplinary  prerogative  in  the  schoolroom 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Since  her  edicts  were  gener- 
ally beneficial  to  the  decorum  of  Room  33,  and  the 
girls  obeyed  without  question,  Miss  Spencer  rarely 
interfered  with  her  rulings. 

That  evening  after  dismissal,  when  Josie  stayed 
behind  to  help  put  away  the  books — according  to  her 
nightly  custom — Miss  Spencer  remarked  doubtfully: 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  let  the  girls  go  to 
the  expense  of  celebrating  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Don't 
they  have  to  give  all  their  wages  to  their  parents?" 

"Pooh,"  said  the  Boss  easily,  "we  gota 
plenty  of  money.  Ain't  our  mothers  give 
us  thirty  cents  a  week  to  buy  dinners 
with  ?" 

"Five  cents  a  dinner  !"  gasped  the  teacher  : 
"why.  child,  how  can  you  think  of  spending 
money  for  valentines?" 

"Is  it  to  eat  we  live — yes?"  demanded  ' 
Josie   loftily.     "Don't   you   worry,  Lady 


And  all  that  week  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  halo  per- 
vaded the  gaudy,  valentine-bedecked  shop  windows. 
Even  the  fat,  naked  cupids  took  on  a  spirituelle  air 

and  da  warms  make  it  lak  sunny  Italy  here;  and  da 
Lady  Teescher  make  it  lak  heaven." 

And  when  they  had  finished  the  fifty  histories  they 
went  over  the  arithmetics,  too,  though  this  was  not 
their  night  to  be  counted. 

AS  THEY  passed  down  the  schoolhouse  steps  an  icy 
/"\  sleet  was  falling.  "Are  you  cold,  Josie?"  Miss 
Spencer  inquired  anxiously,  tucking  the  slender, 
shivering  figure  under  her  umbrella.  And  the  Italian 
girl,  snuggling  up  close,  murmured  happily:  "It  ain't 
no  times  to  be  cold  now."  And  she  coaxed  wistfully 
to  go  her  usual  piece  home  with  the  teacher. 

"It's  only,"  she  declared  stoutly,  with  a  happy  ges- 
ture toward  the  frozen  slush,  "lak  walking  through 
grass  in  sunny  Italy." 

•  But  when  they  came  to  the  street  where 
^3  ,  their  ways  parted,  Miss  Spencer  said  firmly  : 
"Now,  Josie.  I  can't  allow  you  to  go  a  step 
farther.  You  must  run  straight  home  and 
drink  something  hot,  so  you  won't  catch 
cold  and  have  to  miss  school." 

"Ho.   don't  you  worry :   maybe  I  have 
bean  soup  for  supper." 

"Child,  haven't  you  had  your  supper  yet?" 


"Sure  not — is  it  that  we  come  late  to  school?" 
"Is  it  possible."  asked  the  teacher  weakly,  "that 
you  girls  do  not  have  your  suppers  until  after  night 

school  ?" 

"Oh,  you  Lady  Teescher,"  the  little  Boss  regarded 
her  indulgently,  "what  time  is  it  to  go  home  from  da 
factory  before  school — yes?" 

MISS  SPENCER  watched  the  slender,  bareheaded 
figure  speeding  down  the  street— now  hidden  in 
the  dark  shadows  of  tall  buildings,  now  fleeing 
through  the  lurid  glare  of  open  saloon  door  or  dance 
hall — and  thought  of  the  sacrifice  even  a  penny  would 
mean  to  the  girls  of  Room  33. 

"I'm  thinking,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "my  candy 
makers  will  change  the  giddy  old  saint's  festival  into 
a  sacred  rite," 

And  all  that  week  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  halo 
pervaded  the  gaudy,  valentine-bedecked  shop  windows. 
Even  the  fat,  naked  cupids  took  on  a  spirituelle  air. 

In  Room  33  there  was  much  secret  whispering,  ac- 
companied by  gleeful  clasping  of  hands  and  shrugging 
of  shoulders,  during  the  short  recesses.  And  the  warm, 
sickish  air  thrilled  with  jubilant  mystery. 

The  Class  Boss  talked  of  nothing  but  the  coming 
celebration  while  she  helped  put  away  the  books  after 
dismissal. 

"Da  blessed  saint,"  she  exclaimed  one  evening, 
catching  the  teacher's  hand  to  her  breast,  "to  help 
us  show  our  friends  how  we  love  them  !"  And  Miss 
Spencer,  looking  down  into  the  drawn,  pinched  face — 
that  had  recently  grown  more  drawn  and  pinched 
than  usual — exclaimed  sharply  : 

"Child,  you  ought  not  to  spend  half  a  penny  for 
valentines ;  you  need  it  for  food !" 

Thereafter  the  nightly  program  was  reversed;  in- 
stead of  the  Class  Boss  going  a  ways  with  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  now  walked  a  few  blocks  with  the  Boss. 

Miss  Spencer  went  to  school  unusually  early  St. 
Valentine's  night.  But  the  Class  Loss  and  several 
other  girls  were  there  ahead  of  her.  On  her  desk 
stood  a  large,  pasteboard  box,  with  a  long  slit  in  the 
lid,  through  which  the  girls  hastily  dropped  their  val- 
entines as  they  entered  the  room. 

Books  were  put  away  that  evening  half  an  hour 
before  closing  time.  And  Miss  Spencer,  having  made 
a  little  speech  concerning  the  pleasure  of  "showing 
our  friends  how  we  love  them,"  took  off  the  lid  and 
proceeded  to  give  out  the  valentines. 

TO  HER  surprise  the  first  envelope  she  picked  up 
was  addressed  to  "Miss  Spencer,  from  your 
affekshunative  scolar,  Angelina  Terravechia." 
The  candy  makers,  noting  the  teacher's  bewilderment, 
exclaimed  gleefully  : 

"Why,  Miss  Spencer,  is  it  you  have  a  valentine — 
yes?   Ah,  read  it!    Read  it!" 

And  the  teacher,  carefully  unfolding  a  gorgeous 
paper  tulip,  read : 

You're  pretty 
And  you're  good, 
And  if  I  only  could 

I'd  send  you 
Half  a  hundred 

Valentines  ! 

"You  bet  I  would,"  nodded  Angelina  fervently. 

"You  bet  we  all  would,"  seconded  the  others. 

"Rut,  Angelina,"  protested  Miss  Spencer,  a  little 
catch  coming  into  her  voice  as  she  saw  the  price  mark  • 
in  the  corner — three  cents — this  makes  me  so  happy  I'd 
certainly  go  distracted  if  I  had  half  a  hundred." 

And  then  she  picked  up  a  second  envelope.  "To 
my  dear  Teescher,  from  Lucino  Di  Martino."  Room  33 
fairly  bubbled  over  at  the  teacher's  blank  astonish- 
ment. "Read  it !  Read  it !"  they  shouted  hilariously. 
And  from  among  the  heels  of  frolicking  lambkins 
Miss  Spencer  picked  out  gilded  letters  which  ran : 

/  wish  you  aye  along  life's  way, 
Good  luck,  good  luck, 
All  through. 
"Thank  you,  Lucino,  thank  you — " 
"That's  all  right,  Miss  Spencer,  just  keep  the  change," 
interrupted  the  sprightly  Lucino,  flipping  two  shining 
tears  from  her  beady  black  eyes. 

The  third  envelope  also  came  to  Miss  Spencer.  "Mit 
ein  kindish  heart,  from  Rebecca  Cohen."  A  languor- 
ous maiden,  reclining  upon  a      (Concluded  on  page  34) 
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T^U-MANCHU  again.  Here  we 
come  up  against  the  most  stupen- 
dous of  Eastern  secrets  —  one  that 
has  baffled  the  West  always.  Lord 
Southery  is  dead  and  then  he  is  alive, 
but  we  grow  to  feel  that  that  is  a  less 
matter  than  whether  or  not  the  ter- 
rible Fu-Manchu  is  at  last  trapped. 


FEW  OF  those  who  read  this  record  will  have 
forgotten  the  extraordinary  series  of  trage- 
dies which,  commencing  with  the  death  of 
Sir  Crichton  Davey,  came  to  something  of  a 
dramatic  climax  in  the  events  following  that  of  Lord 
Southery.  Other  and  later  events  there  were,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  capped  the  climax,  but  so  far 
as  public  interest  was  concerned,  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Southery  marked 
the  close  of  the  series. 

So  carefully  had  my  friend  Nayland  Smith  excluded 
the  matter  from  the  press  that  while  public  interest 
was  much  engaged  with  some  of  the  events  in  the 
skein  of  mystery  which  he  had  come  from  Burma  to 
unravel,  outside  the  Secret  Service  and  the  special  de- 
partment of  Scotland  Yard  few  people  recognized 
that  the  several  murders,  robberies,  and  disappear- 
ances formed  each  a  link  in  a  chain ;  fewer  still  were 
aware  that  a  baneful  presence  was  in  our  midst,  that 
a  past  master  of  the  evil  arts  lay  concealed  somewhere 
in  the  metropolis;  searched  for  by  the  keenest  wits 
which  the  authorities  could  direct  to  the  task,  but 
eluding  all — triumphant,  contemptuous. 

One  link  in  that  chain,  Smith  himself  for  long  failed 
to  recognize.    Yet  it  was  a  big  and  important  link. 

"Petrie,"  he  said  to  me  one  morning,  "whose  name 
stands  now  at  the  head  of  our  danger  list?" 

He  referred  to  a  list  which  we  had  compiled  of  the 
notable  men  intervening  between  the  evil  genius  who 
secretly  had  invaded  London  and  the  triumph  of  his 
cause,  the  triumph  of  the  yellow  races. 
I  glanced  at  our  notes. 
"Lord  Southery,''  I  replied. 
Smith  tossed  the  morning  paper  across  to  me. 
"Look,"  he  said  shortly ;  "he's  dead !" 
I  read  the  account  of  the  peer's  death  and  glanced 
at  the  long  obituary  notice;  but  no  more  than  glanced 
at  it.   He  had  but  recently  returned  from  the  East  and 
now  after  a  short  illness  had  died  from  some  affection 
of  the  heart.    There  had  been  no  intimation  that  his 
illness  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and  even  Smith,  who 
watched  over  his  flock  (the  flock  threatened  by  the 
wolf  Fu-Manchu)  with  jealous  zeal,  had  not  suspected 
that  the  end  was  so  near. 

"Do  you  think  he  died  a  natural  death,  Smith?"  I 
asked. 

i 

MY  FRIEND  reached  across  the  table  and  rested 
the  tip  of  a  long  finger  upon  one  of  the  sub- 
headings to  the  account : 
Sir  Frank  Narcombe  summoned  too  late. 
"You  see,"  said  Smith,  "Southery  died  during  the 
night,  but  Sir  Frank  Narcombe,  arriving  a  few  min- 
utes later,  unhesitatingly  pronounced  death  to  be  due  to 
syncope  and  seems  to  have  noticed  nothing  suspicious." 
I  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"Sir  Frank  is  a  great  physician,"  I  said  slowly;  "but 
we  must  remember  he  would  be  looking  for  nothing 
suspicious." 

"We  must  remember,"  rapped  Smith,  "that  if  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  is  responsible  for  Southery's  death,  except 
to  the  eye.  of  an  expert  there  would  be  nothing  suspi- 
cious to  see.    Fu-Manchu  leaves  no  clues." 

"Are  you  going  around?"  I  asked. 

Smith  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  think,  no,"  he  replied.  "Either  a  greater  One  than 
Fu-Manchu  has  taken  Lord  Southery  or  the  yellow 
doctor  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  no  trace  remains 
of  his  presence  in  the  matter." 

Leaving  his  breakfast  untasted,  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  the  room,  littering  the  hearth  with 
matches  as  he  constantly  relighted  his  pipe,  which 
went  out  every  few  minutes. 

"It's  no  good,  Tetrie,"  he  burst  out  suddenly;  "it 
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cannot  be  a  coincidence.  We  must  go  around  and  see 
him." 

An  hour  later  we  stood  in  the  silent  room  with  its 
drawn  blinds  and  its  deathful  atmosphere,  looking 
down  at  the  pale,  intellectual  face  of  Henry  Strad- 
wick,  Lord  Southery,  the  greatest  engineer  of  his  day. 
The  mind  that  lay  behind  that  splendid  brow  had 
planned  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  which 
Russia  had  paid  so  great  a  price,  had  conceived  the 
scheme  for  the  canal  which  in  the  near  future  was  to 
bring  two  great  continents  a  full  week's  journey  nearer 
one  to  the  other.   But  now  it  would  plan  no  more. 

"He  had  latterly  developed  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris,"  explained  the  family  physician;  "but  I  had 
not  anticipated  a  fatal  termination  so  soon.  I  was 
called  about  two  o'clock  this  morning  and  found  Lord 
Southery  in  a  dangerously  exhausted  condition.  I  did 
all  that  was  possible,  and  Sir  Frank  Narcombe  was  sent 
for.   But  shortly  before  his  arrival  the  patient  expired." 

"I  understand,  doctor,  that  you  had  been  treating 
Lord  Southery  for  angina  pectoris?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "for  some  months." 

"You  regard  the  circumstances  of  his  end  as  entirely 
consistent  with  a  death  from  that  cause?" 

"Certainly.  Do  you  observe  anything  unusual  your- 
self? Sir  Frank  Narcombe  quite  agrees  with  me. 
There  is  surely  no  room  for  doubt?" 

"\  TO,"  said  Smith,  tugging  reflectively  at  the  lobe 
of  his  left  ear.  "We  do  not  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  diagnosis  in  any  way,  sir." 

"But  am  I  not  right  in  supposing  that  you  are  con- 
nected with  the  police?"  asked  the  physician,  curiously. 

"Neither  Dr.  Petrie  nor  myself  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  police,"  answered  Smith.  "But  never- 
theless, I  look  to  you  to  regard  our  recent  questions  as 
confidential?" 

As  we  were  leaving  the  house,  hushed  awesomely  in 


deference  to  the  unseen  visitor  who  had  touched  Lord 
Southery  with  gray,  cold  fingers,  Smith  paused,  detain- 
ing a  black-coated  man  who  passed  us  on  the  stairs. 

"You  were  Lord  Southery's  valet?" 

The  man  bowed. 

"Were  you  in  the  room  at  the  moment  of  his  fatal 
seizure?" 
"I  was.  sir." 

"Did  you  see  or  hear  anything  unusual — anything 
unaccountable?" 
"Nothing,  sir !" 

"No  strange  sounds  outside  the  house,  for  instance?" 
The  man  shook  his  head ;  and  Smith,  taking  my  arm, 
passed  out  into  the  street. 

"Perhaps  this  business  is  making  me  imaginative," 
he  said ;  "but  there  seems  to  be  something  tainting  the 
air  in  yonder — something  peculiar  to  houses  whose 
doors  bear  the  invisible  death  mark  of  Fu-Manchu." 

"You  are  right.  Smith  !"  I  cried.  "I  hesitated  to 
mention  the  matter,  but  I,  too,  have  developed  some 
other  sense  which  warns  me  of  the  doctor's  presence. 
Although  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  confirmatory  evidence, 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  brought  about  Lord  Southery's 
death  as  if  I  had  seen  him  strike  the  blow !" 

In  the  growing  dark  of  an  evening  shortly  following, 
I  stood  idly  turning  over  some  of  the  works  exposed 
for  sale  outside  a  second-hand  bookseller's  in  New  Ox- 
ford Street.  One  dealing  with  the  secret  societies  of 
China  struck  "me  as  being  likely  to  prove  instructive, 
and  I  was  about  to  call  the  shopman,  when  I  was 
startled  to  feel  a  hand  clutch  my  arm. 

I  turned  around  rapidly — and  was 
looking  into  the  darkly  beautiful  eyes 
of  Karamaneh,  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  con- 
fidential emissary  !  She — whom  I  had 
seen  in  so  many  guises — was  dressed  in 
a  perfectly  fitting  walking  habit  and 
had  much  of  her  wonderful  hair  con- 
cealed beneath  a  fashionable  hat. 
She  glanced  about  her  apprehensively. 
"Quick  !.  come  around  the  corner.  I 
must  speak  to  you  !"  she  said,  her  mu- 
sical voice  thrilling  with  excitement. 

I  never  was  quite  master  of  myself 
in  her  presence.  He  must  have  been  a 
man  of  ice  who  could  have  been,  I 
think ;  for  her  beauty  had  all  the  bou- 
quet of  rarity ;  she  was  a  mystery — and 
mystery  adds  charm  to  a  woman.  Prob- 
ably she  should  have  been  under  ar- 
rest, but  I  know  I  would  have  risked 
much  to  save  her  from  it. 


As 


As  I  watched,  all  but  breath- 
less, the  dead  came  to  life!  The 
glow  of  health  crept  upon  the 
olive  cheek — the  boy  moved 


LS  WE  turned  into  a  quiet  thorough- 
fare she  stopped  and  said  : 

T  am  in  distress.  You  have 
often  asked  me  to  enable  you  to  cap- 
ture Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  I  am  prepared  to 
do  so !" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  heard 
aright.    It  was  true  that  we  had  asked 
Karamaneh  to  betray  her  master;  it 
was  true  that  for  long  we  had  been 
unable  to  understand  what  bound  the 
Oriental  girl  to  the  monstrous  China- 
man.   She  was  cultured  and  used  to 
the  ways  of  Western  civilization 
and,  though  it  was  possible  that 
she   might   be   a   slave   as  she 
averred,   must   have   been  well 
aware  that  her  bondage  ceased  di- 
rectly she  entered  England.    At  last  we 
had  obtained  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  when 
Karamaneh  had  told  me  of  her  brother, 
the  boy  whom  Fu-Manchu  held  in  his 
power.    This  it  was  which  sealed  her 
lips;  this  was  the  hold  that  the  China- 
man had  over  her.    She  was  a  slave  in- 
deed;   for   the   price   of  disobedience 
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would  have  been  the  life  of  the  boy.  Tt 
was  an  arrangement  truly  characteristic 
of  Fu-Manchu's  callous  cunning. 
"Tour  brother — "  I  began. 
She  seized  my  arm  entreatingly,  looking 
into  my  eyes. 

"You  are  a  doctor."  she  said.    "I  want 
you  to  come  and  see  him — now  !*' 
"What!    He  is  in  London?" 
"He  is  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  !" 
"And  you  would  have  me — " 
"Accompany  me  there,  yes!" 

Nayland  Smith,  I  doubted  not,  would  have  counseled 
against  my  trusting  my  life  in  the  hands  of  this  girl 
witli  the  pleading  eyes.  Yet  I  did  so,  and  with  little 
hesitation;  for  shortly  we  were  traveling  eastward  in 
a  closed  cab.  Karamaneh  was  very  silent,  but  always 
when  I  turned  to  her  I  found  her  big  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  with  an  expression  in  which  there  was  pleading, 
in  which  there  was  sorrow,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing else,  something  indefinable  yet  strangely  disturb- 
ing. The  cabman  she  had  directed  to  drive  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Commercial  Road,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  docks,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  our  early 
adventures  with  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  The  mantle  of  dusk 
had  closed  about  the  squalid  activity  of  the  East  End 
streets  as  we  neared  our  destination.  Aliens  of  every 
shade  of  color  were  about  us  now.  emerging  from 
burrowlike  alleys  into  the  glare  of  the  lamps  upon  the 
main  road.  In  the  short  space  of  the  drive  we  had 
passed  from  the  bright  world  of  the  West  into  the 
dubious  underworld  of  the  East. 

I DO  not  know  that  Karamaneh  moved ;  but  in 
sympathy  as  we  neared  the  abode  of  the  sinister 
Chinaman  she  crept  nearer  to  me;  and  when  the 
cab  was  discharged  and  together  we  walked  down  a 
narrow  turning  leading  riverward,  she  clung  to  me 
fearfully,  hesitated,  and  even  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
turning  back.  But  overcoming  her  fear  or  repugnance, 
she  led  on.  through  a  maze  of  alleyways  and  courts 
wherein  I  hopelessly  lost  my  bearings,  so  that  it  came 
home  to  me  how  I  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  this 
girl  whose  history  was  so  full  of  shadows,  whose  real 
character  was  so  inscrutable,  whose  beauty,  whose 
charm,  truly  might  mask  the  cunning  of  a  serpent. 
I  spoke  to  her. 

"»S.s/(."'  She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  enjoining 
me  to  silence. 

The  high,  drab  brick  wall  of  what  looked  like  some 
pari  of  a  dock  building  loomed  above  us  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  indescribable  stenches  of  the  lower  Thames 
were  borne  to  my  nostrils  through  a  gloomy  tunnel- 
like opening  beyond  which  whispered  the  river.  The 
muffled  clangor  of  waterside  activity  was  about  us.  I 
heard  a  key  grate  in  a  lock,  and  Karamaneh  drew  me 
into  the  shadow  of  an  open  door,  entered,  and  closed  it 
behind  her. 

For  the  first  time  I  perceived,  in  contrast  to  the 
odors  of  the  court  without,  the  fragrance  of  the  pe- 
culiar perfume  which  now  I  had  come  to  associate 
with  her. 

Absolute  darkness  was  about  us,  and  by  this  perfume 
alone  I  knew  that  she  was  near  to  me.  until  her  hand 
touched  mine  and  I  was  led  along  an  uncarpetecl 
passage  and  up  an  uncarpeted  stair.  A  second  door 
was  unlocked,  and  I  found  myself  in  an  exquisitely 
furnished  room,  illuminated  by  the  soft  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp  which  stood  upon  a  low.  inlaid  table  amid 
a  perfect  ocean  of  silken  cushions  strewn  upon  a  Per- 
sian carpet,  whose  yellow  richness  was  lost  in  the 
shadows  beyond  the  circle  of  light. 

Karamaneh  raised  a  curtain  draped  before  a  door- 
way and  stood  listening  intently  for  a  moment. 

The  silence  was  unbroken. 

Then  something  stirred  amid  the  wilderness  of  cush- 
ions, and  two  tiny  bright  eyes  looked  up  at  me.  Peer- 
ing closely.  I  succeeded  in  distinguishing,  crouched  in 
that  soft  luxuriance,  a  little  ape.  It  was  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu's  marmoset. 

•  This  way  !"  whispered  Karamaneh. 

NEVER,  I  thought,  was  a  staid  medical  man  com- 
mitted to  a  more  unwise  enterprise,  but  so  far 
I  had  gone  and  no  consideration  of  prudence 
could  now  avail. 

The  corridor  beyond  was  thickly  carpeted.  Follow- 
ing the  direction  of  a  faint  light  which  gleamed  ahead, 
it  proved  to  extend  as  a  balcony  across  one  end  of  a 
spacious  apartment.  Together  we  stood  high  up  there 
in  the  shadows  and  looked  down  upon  such  a  scene  as 
I  never  could  have  imagined  to  exist  within  many  a 
mile  of  that  district. 

The  place  below  was  even  more  richly  appointed 
than  the  room  into  which  first  we  had  come.  Here,  as 
there,  piles  of  cushions  formed  splashes  of  gaudy 
color  about  the  floor.  Three  lamps  hung  by  chains 
from  the  ceiling,  their  light  softened  by  rich  silk 
shades.  One  wall  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
glass  cases  containing  chemical  apparatus,  tubes,  re- 
torts, and  other  less  orthodox  indications  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu's  pursuits ;  while  close  against  another  lay  the 
most  extraordinary  object  of  a  sufficiently  extraordi- 
nary room:  a  low  couch  upon  which  was  extended  the 
motionless  form  of  a  boy.   In  the  light  of  a  lamp  which 


hung  directly  above  him.  his  olive  face  showed  an  al- 
most startling  resemblance  to  that  of  Karamaneh — 
save  that  the  girl's  coloring  was  more  delicate.  He 
had  black,  curly  hair  which  stood  out  prominently 
against  the  white  covering  upon  which  he  lay.  bis 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast. 

Transfixed  with  astonishment,  I  stood  looking  down 
upon  him.  The  wonders  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  were 
wonders  no  more;  for  here,  in  East  End  London,  was 
a  true  magician's  palace,  lacking  not  its  beautiful 
slave,  lacking  not  its  enchanted  prince! 

"It  is  Aziz,  my  brother."  said  Karamaneh. 

We  passed  down  a  stairway  onto  the  floor  of  the 
apartment.  Karamaneh  knelt  and  bent  over  the  boy, 
stroking  his  hair  and  whispering  to  him  lovingly.  I, 
too,  bent  over  him;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  anx- 
iety in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  watched  me  eagerly  while 
I  made  a  brief  examination. 

BRIEF  indeed  :  for  even  ere  I  had  touched  him  I 
knew  that  the  comely  shell  held  no  spark  of  life. 
But  Karamaneh  fondled  the  cold  hands  and  spoke 
softly  in  that  Arabic  tongue  which  long  before  I  had 
divined  must  be  her  native  language. 

Then,  as  I  remained  silent,  she  turned  and  looked  at 
me — read  the  truth  in  my  eyes  and  rose  from  her 
knees:  stood  rigidly  upright:  and  clutched  me,  trem- 
blingly. 

"He  is  not  dead — he  is  not  dead!"  she  whispered, 


Something  flashed  toward 
him  as  the  light  was  ex- 
tinguished. I  saw  him 
duck  and  heard  the  knife 
ring     upon     the  floor 


and  shook  me  as  a  child  might,  seeking  to  arouse  me 
to  a  proper  understanding.    "Oh.  tell  me  he  is  not." 

"I  cannot,"  I  replied  gently ;  "for  indeed  he  is." 

"No !"  she  said,  wild-eyed  and  raising  her  hands  to 
her  face  as  though  half  distraught.    "You  do  not  un- 
derstand— yet  you  are  a  doctor.    You  do  not  under- 
stand— " 
> 

SHE  stopped,  moaning  to  herself  and  looking  from 
the  handsome  face  of  the  boy  to  me.    It  was  piti- 
ful :  it  was  uncanny.    But  sorrow  for  the  girl  pre- 
dominated in  my  mind. 

Then  from  somewhere  I  heard  a  sound  which  I  had 
heard  before  in  houses  occupied  by  Dr.  Fu-Manchu — 
that  of  a  muffled  gong. 

"Quick  !"  Karamaneh  had  me  by  the  arm.  "Up!  he 
has  returned !" 

She  fled  up  the  stairs  to  the  balcony.  I  close  at  her 
heels.    The  shadows  veiled  us,  the  thick  carpet  dead- 


ened the  sound  of  our  tread,  or  certainly  we  must  have 
been  detected  by  the  man  who  entered  the  room  we 
just  had  quitted. 

It  was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu! 

Yellow-robed,   immobile,   the  inhuman   green  eyes 
glittering  catlike,  even,  it  seemed,  before  the  light 
struck  them,  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  archi- 
pelago of  cushions  and  bent  over  the  couch  of  Aziz. 
Karamaneh  dragged  me  dow  n  onto  my  knees. 
"Watch!"  she  whispered.  "Watch!'' 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  felt  for  the  pulse  of  the  boy  whom  a 
moment  since  I  had  pronounced  dead,  and  stepping  to 
the  tall  glass  case  took  out  a  long-necked  flask  of 
chased  gold  and  from  it  into  a  graduated  glass  he 
poured  some  drops  of  an  amber  liquid  wholly  un- 
familiar to  me.    I  watched  him  with  all  my  eyes  and 
noted  how  high  the  liquid  rose  in  the  measure.  lb' 
charged  a  needle  syringe,  and  bending  again  over  Aziz 
made  an  injection. 

Then  all  the  wonders  I  had  heard  of  this  man  he- 
came  possible;  and  with  an  awe  which  any  other 
physician  who  had  examined  Aziz  must  have  felt.  I 
admitted  him  a  miracle  worker.  For  as  I  watched,  all 
but  breathless,  the  dead  came  to  life!  The  glow  of 
health  crept  upon  the  olive  cheek — the  boy  moved — he 
raised  his  hands  above  his  head — he  sat  up,  supported 
by  the  Chinese  doctor ! 

Fu-Manchu  touched  some  hidden  bell.  A  hideous 
yellow  man  with  a  scarred  face  entered  carrying  a 
tray,  upon  which  were  a  bowl  contain- 
ing some  steaming  fluid,  apparently 
soup,  what  looked  like  oaten  cakes,  and 
a  flask  of  red  w  ine. 

As  the  boy,  exhibiting  no  more  un- 
usual symptoms  than  if  he  had  just 
awakened  from  a  normal  sleep,  com- 
menced his  repast,  Karainaneh  drew 
me  gently  along  the  passage  into  the 
room  which  we  had  first  entered.  My 
heart  leaped  wildly  as  the  marmoset 
bounded  past  us  to  drop  hand  over 
hand  to  the  lower  apartment  in  search 
of  its  master. 

"You  see."  said  Karamaneh.  her 
voice  a-thrill,  "he  is  not  dead !  But 
without  Fu-Manchu  he  is  dead  to  me! 
How  can  I  leave  him  when  he  holds  the 
life  of  Aziz  in  his  hands?" 

"You  must  get  me  that  flask,  or  some 
of  its  contents,"  I  directed  rapidly. 
"But  tell  me,  how  does  Fu-Manchu  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  death?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  replied.  "I 
do  not  knowr.  It  is  something  in  the 
wine.  In  another  hour.  Aziz  wall  be 
again  as  you  saw  him.  But  see !"  And 
opening  a  little  ebony  box  she  produced 
a  phial  half  filled  with  the  amber 
liquid. 

"Good  !"  I  said,  and  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket.  "When  will  be  the  best  time  to 
seize  Fu-Manchu  and  to  restore  your 
brother?" 

"I  will  let  you  know."  she  whispered! 
and  opening  the  door  pushed  me  hur- 
riedly from  the  room.  "He  is  going 
away  to-night,  to  the  north:  but  you 
must  not  come  to-night.  Quick!  quick! 
along  the  passage!  He  may  call  me 
at  any  moment." 

SO,  with  the  phial  in  my  pocket  con- 
taining a  potent  preparation  un- 
known to  Western  science  and  with 
a  last  long  look  into  the  eyes  of  Kara- 
maneh, I  passed  out  into  the  narrow 
alley,  out  from  the  fragrant  perfumes 
of  that  mystery  house  into  the  place 
of  Thames-side  stenches. 

"We  must  arrange  for  the  house  to 
be  raided  without  delay,"  said  Smith. 
"This  time  we  are  sure  of  our  ally — " 
"But  we  must  keep  our  promise  to 
her !"  I  interrupted. 

"You  can  look  after  that,  Petrie,"  my 
friend  said.  "I  will  devote  the  whole 
of  my  attention  to  Dr.  Fu-Manchu!"  he  added  grimly 
Up  and  down  the  room  he  paced,  gripping  the  black- 
ened briar  between  his  teeth  so  that  the  muscles  stood 
out  squarely  upon  his  lean  jaws.  The  bronze  which 
spoke  of  the  Burmese  sun  enhanced  the  brightness  of 
his  gray  eyes. 

"What  have  I  all  along  maintained?"  he  jerked, 
looking  back  at  me  across  his  shoulder— "that,  al- 
though Karamaneh  was  one  of  the  strongest  weapons 
in  the  doctor's  armory,  she  was  one  which  some 
day  would  be  turned  against  him!  That  day  has 
dawned  !" 

"We  must  await  word  from  her." 
"Quite  so." 

He  knocked  out  his  pipe  on  the  grate.   Then  : 
"Have  you  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in 
the  phial?" 

"Not  the  slightest!    And  I  have  none  to  spare  for 

analytical  purposes."  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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ANOTHER  army  story,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  one  we  all  liked  so  well 
last  week,  "Privilege  of  the  Hero.  " 


ONE  autumn  evening,  when  the  days  were  short- 
ening and  the  darkness  fell  early  on  Hotchkiss 
and  the  frost  was  beginning  to  adorn  with  its 
fine  glistening  lace  the  carbine  barrels  of  the 
night  sentries  as  they  walked  post,  Sergeants  Hansen 
and  Whitney  and  Corporal  Whitehall  had  come  to 
Stone's  room  after  supper,  feeling  the  need  common 
to  all  men  in  the  first  cold  nights  of  the  year  for  a 
cozy  room,  a  good  smoke,  and  congenial  compan- 
ionship. 

The  steam  heat,  newly  turned  on,  wheezed  and  whined 
through  the  radiator :  the  air  was  blue  and  dense  with 
tobacco  smoke;  the  three  sergeants  reposed  in  restful, 
if  inelegant,  attitudes,  and  Whitehall,  his  feet  on  the 
window  sill  and  his  wooden  chair  tilted  back,  was 
holding  forth  between  puffs  at  a  very  battered  pipe 
about  an  old  colored  woman  who  kept  a  little  saloon 
in  town. 

"So  she  got  mad  at  those  K  troop  men,"  he  said. 
"An'  nex'  day  when  Turner  stopped  there  for  a  drink 
she  says  :  'You  git  outer  yere  !  You  men  fum  de  Arsenic 
wid  de  crossbones  on  you  caps,  I  ain't  lettin'  you  in ; 
but  de  Medical  Corpses  an'  de  Nonefficient  Officers,  dey 
may  come.' " 

THE  laugh  that  followed  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  raucous,  shrieking  noise  that  rose 
and  fell  in  lugubrious  cadence.     "What  the 
deuce !"  exclaimed  Whitehall,  starting  up. 

"That's  Bill,"  explained  Stone.  "Bill  Sullivan.  He 
thinks  he's  singin'.  Funny  you  never  heard  him  be- 
fore. Kid,  but  then  he's  not  often  taken  that  way, 
thank  the  Lord." 

"Come  in,  Bill,"  he  called,  "an'  tell  us  what's  the 
matter.  Feel  sick?  Where's  the  pain?"  he  asked  as 
big  Bill  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  in,  hombre,  an'  rest  yo'self,"  invited  Whitney, 
and  hospitably  handed  over  his  tobacco  pouch.  "What 
was  that  tune  yo'all  were  singin'  out  yonder?" 

"Thanks."   responded   Bill,   settling  down.  "That 
there  tune  was  'I  Wonder 
Where  You  Are  To-night, 
My  Love.'  " 

"Sounded  like  'Sister's 
Teeth  Are  Plugged  with 
Zinc' "  commented  Whit- 
ney. 

"Or  'Lookin'  Through  the 
Knot  Hole  in  Papa's 
Wooden  Leg,'  "  said  White- 
hall. 

"Or  'He  Won't  Buy  the 
Ashman  a  Manicure  Set,'  " 
added  Stone. 

"No,"  reiterated  Bill  sol- 
emnly. "It  was  like  I  told 
yer :  'I  Wonder  Where  You 
Are  To-night.  My  Love,' 
and  it's  a  corker,  too !  I 
seen  a  feller  an'  a  goil  sing 
it  in  Kelly's  Yoddyville 
Palace  out  ter  Cheyenne 
onct  Foist  he'd  sing  one 
voise  an'  then  she'd  sing  the 
nex'.  He  was  dressed  like 
a  soldier,  an'  while  he  sang 
they  was  showin'  tabloids 
o'  what  the  goil  was  a-doin' 
behind  him :  an'  then  when 
she  sang  her  voise  he'd  be 
in  the  tabloid,  an'  when  it 
got  ter  the  last  voise,  an' 
he  was  dyin'  on  a  stretcher 
in  a  ambulance,  everybody 
in  the  house  was  a-cryin'  so 
yer  could  hardly  hear  her.  It 
M  as  great !  My  !"  continued 
Bill,  spreading  out  his 
great  paws  over  the  radia- 
tor, "ain't  this  the  snappy 

evenin'  ?    Real  cold.    Somehow  it  'minds  me  of  the  cold 
we  had  in  China  that  time  of  the  Boxers,  after  we'd  got 
ter  the  Legations ;  the  nights  was  cold  just  like  this  is." 
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"Why,  Bill,"  said  Whitney,  "I  never  knew  yo'all 
were  there  then.  Why  did  yo'  never  tell  us  befo'? 
What  were  yo'  with?" 

"Fourteenth  Infantry,"  responded  Bill  proudly.  "It's 
a  great  ol'  regiment — don't  care  if  they  arc  doughboys." 

"What  company  was  you  in?"  inquired  Hansen,  pon- 
derously taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  breaking 
silence  for  the  first  time. 

"J  Company,  same  as  this." 

AT  THIS  reply  Stone  opened  his  mouth  abruptly 
J~\^  to  say  something,  but  thought  better  of  it  and 
shut  up  again. 

"It  was  blame  cold  them  nights  a  week  or  so  after 
we  was  camped  in  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  (that's 
what  they  called  it — I  dunno  why),  but  say!  the  heat 
comin'  up  from  Tientsin  was  fryin' !  It  was  jus'  boil- 
in',  bakin',  an'  bubblin' — worse  a  heap  than  anythin" 
we'd  had  in  the  islands.  We  chucked  away  mos'  every 
last  thing  on  that  hike  lint  canteens  an'  rifles.  It  was 
a  darn  fool  thing  ter  do — the  chuckin'  was,  o'  course — 
but  it  come  out  all  right,  'cause  extree  supplies  fol- 
lered  us  up  on  the  Pie-ho  in  junks.  Ain't  that  a  funny 
name  fer  a  river?  Pie-ho?  Every  time  I  got  homesick 
I'd  say  that  river,  an'  then  I'd  see  Hogan's  Dairy 
Lunch  fer  Ladies  an'  Gents  on  the  ol'  Bowery  an'  hear 
the  kid  Mick  Hogan  yellin' :  'Draw  one  in  the  dark! 
White  wings — let  her  flop !  Pie  ho !'  an'  it  helped  me 
a  heap."    Bill  settled  himself  and  stretched. 

"But  what  I  really  wanted  to  tell  youse  about," 
said  he,  "was  somepin'  that  happened  one  o'  these  here 
cold  nights.  It  gits  almighty  cold  there  in  September, 
an'  it  was  sure  the  spookiest  show  I  ever  seen.  Even 
Marm  Haggerty's  table  rappin's  in  Hester  Street  never 
come  up  to  it. 

"There  was  three  of  us  fellers  who  ran  in  a 
bunch  them  days:  me  an'  Buck  Dugan,  my  bunkie, 


I 


"All  of  a  suddent  Buck  he  jumps  up  an'  makes  a  dash 
an '  a  leap  at  the  spook,  an '  there's  a  terrible  yellin '  an ' 
they  both  comes  down  crash  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  pile  " 


from  the  Bowery  like  me  (he  was  a  corporal),  an' 
Ranch  Fields — we  called  him  that  'cause  he  always 
woiked  on  a  ranch  before  he  come  into  the  Fourteenth. 
They  was  great  fellers,  Buck  an'  Ranch  was.  Buck, 
now — yer  couldn't  phase  him,  yer  couldn't  never  phase 
him,  no  matter  what  sort  o'  job  yer  put  him  up  against 
he'd  slide  through  slick  as  a  greased  rat.  The  Cap'n, 
he  knew  it,  too.  Onct  when  we  was  fightin'  an'  hadn't 
no  men  to  spare,  he  lef  Buck  on  guard  over  about 
twenty-five  Boxer  prisoners  in  a  courtyard  an'  tells 
him  he  dassent  let  one  escape.  But  Buck  wants  ter 
git  into  the  fight  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  an'  when  he 
finds  that  if  he  leaves  them  Chinos  loose  in  the  yard 
alone  they'll  git  out  plenty  quick,  what  does  he  do  but 
tie  'em  tight  up  by  their  pigtails  to  some  posts.  He 
knows  they  can't  undo  them  tight  knots  backwards, 
an'  no  Chink  would  cut  his  pigtail  if  he  did  have  a 
knife — he'd  die  foist — an'  so  Buck  skidoos  off  to  the 
fight,  an',  sure  enough,  when  the  Cap'n  wants  them 
Boxers,  they're  ready,  tied  up  an'  waitin'.  That  was 
his  sort,  an',  gee,  but  he  was  smart ! 


'E  was  all  right  int'rested  in  them  Allies,  o' 
course,  an'  watched  'em  clost ;  but,  'Bill,'  says 
Buck  ter  me  one  night,  'it's  been  woikin'  in  me 
nut  that  these  here  fellers  ain't  so  different  from  what 
we  know  a'ready.  Excep'  fer  their  uniform  an'  outfits, 
we've  met  'em  all  before  but  the  Japs.  Why,  look 
a-here,"  says  he,  'foist,  there's  the  white  men — the  Eng- 
lish— ain't  they  jus'  like  us  excep'  that  they're  thicker 
an'  we're  longer?  An'  their  Injun  niggers — ain't  we 
seen  their  clothes  in  the  comic  op'ras  an'  them  without 
their  clothes  in  the  monkey  cage  at  Central  Park?  An' 
their  Hongkong  China  Regiment  an'  all  the  other 
Chinos  is  jus'  the  same  as  yer  meet  in  the  pipe  joints 
in  Mott  Street.  Then,'  says  he,  'come  all  the  Dagos. 
These  leather  necks  of  Macaroni  Dagos  we've  seen 
a-swarmin'  all  over  Mulberry  Bend  an'  Five  Points; 
the  Sauerkraut  Dagos  looks  fer  all  the  woild  like  they 
was  goin'  ter  a  Schiitzenfest  up  by  High  Bridge;  the 
Froggie  Dagos  you'll  find  packed  in  them  Frenchy  res- 
taraws  in  the  Thirties — where  yer  git  blue  wine — and 
them  Yodki  Dagos  only  needs  a  pushcart  ter  make  yer 
think  yer  in  Baxter  Street.' 

"Buck,  he  could  sure  talk,  but  Ranch,  he  wasn't 
much  on  chin-chin.  Little  an'  dark  an'  quiet  he  was, 
an'  jus'  crazy  fer  dogs.  Any  old  mutt'd  do  fer  him — 
jus'  so's  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pup.  He  was  fair 
wild  fer  'em.  He  picked  up  a  yeller  cur  out  there  the 
day  after  the  Yangtsin  fight,  an'  that  there  no- 
account,  mangy,  flea-bitten  mutt  had  ter  stay  with 
us  the  whole  time.  If  the  pup  didn't  stand  in  with 
me  an'  Buck  an'  Ranch,  he  swore  he'd  quit  too,  so 
we  had  to  let  him  come,  an'  he  messed  an'  bunked 
with  our  outfit  right  along.  Ranch  named  him  Daggett, 
after  the  Colonel,  which  was  right  hard  on  the  C.  O., 
but  I  bet  Ranch  thought  he  was  complimentin'  him. 
Why,  Ranch  considered  himself  honored  if  any  of  the 
pup's  fleas  hopped  off  on  him.  The  pup  he  kep'  along 
with  us  right  through  everythin' ;  Ranch  watchin'  him 
like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  an'  he  hardly  ever  was  out  of 
our  sight,  till  one  night  about  a  week  after  we  quar- 
tered in  the  temple  he  didn't  turn  up  fer  supper.  He 
was  always  so  reg'lar  at  his  chow  that  Ranch  he  begin 
ter  git  the  squirms  an'  when  come  taps  an'  Daggett 
hadn't  reported.  Ranch  had  the  razzle-dazzles. 

' '  "VTEX'  mornin'  the  foist  thing  he  must  go  hunt  that 
pup.  an'  went  a-scoutin'  all  day,  me  an'  Buck 
helpin'  him — but  nary  pup;  an'  come  another 
supper  without  that  miser'ble  mutt,  an'  Ranch  was  up 
an  alley  all  right,  all  right.  He  was  all  wore  out,  an'  I 
nade  him  hit  the  bunk  early  an'  try  ter  sleep ;  but,  Lord ! 
No  sooner  he'd  drop  off'n  he  git  ter  twitchin'  an'  hitchin' 
an'  wake  up  a-yelpin'  fer  Daggett.  'Long  about  taps, 
Buck,  who's  been  out  on  a  private  reconnoissance, 
comes  back  an'  whispers  ter  me :  'Ssst.  Bill !  The  cur's 
found  !  Don't  tell  Ranch ;  the  bloke'd  die  of  heart  fail- 
ure. I  struck  his  trail  an'  follered  it — an'  say,  Bill, 
what'n  thunder  do  yer  think?     Continued  on  page  28) 


Ballade  of  Big  Leaguers 

(After  noting  that  nearly  six  hundred  ex-major 
leaguers  are  now  in  the  minors;  subscribed  with 
any  apologies  the  ghost  of  W.  E.  Henley  may  demand) 

WHERE  are  the  Batting  Eyes  that  swayed 
The  raging  millions — blow  by  blow? 
The  magic  stops  their  mitts  essayed 
For  cheering  stands  to  see  and  know? 
Bill  Bradley's  scoop  and  Rusie's  throw? 

Tim  Jordan's  crash  against  the  ball? 
The  brave — the  bright — the  fast — the  slow? 
Into  the  Bush  go  one  and  all. 

Young  gods  that  led  the  old  parade — 

Chcsbro  and  Anson — Tenney — Lowe — 
On  sweeps  the  regal  cavalcade — ■ 

The  pomp — the  pride — the  princely  shoiv — 
Hail — warriors — in  battle  glow! — 

No  answer  echoes  to  our  call, 
Save  on  the  far  wind's  undertow, 

"Into  the  Bush  go  one  and  all." 

The  curtain  swings — the  play  is  made — 

Far  whirls  the  cheering — to  and  fro — 
Fame  stalks  across  the  Open  Glade 

For  stalwarts  forming — row  on  row; 
To-day  they  reign — to-morrow,  lo! 

The  Long  Trail  beckons  from  the  thrall; 
From  New  York  on  to  Kokomo, 

Into  the  Bush  go  one  and  all. 

ENVOY 

Those  whom  we  cheered  long,  long  ago — 
Those  ivho  to-day  still  crown  the  stall; 

Ty,  Hans,  and  Rube — Tris,  Hal,  and  Joe —  ° 
Into  the  Bush  go  one  and  all. 

The  Stripling  of  Destiny 

A YEAR  ago  this  waning  May  day  the  most  vic- 
torious manager  of  the  decade  sat  upon  the 
bench  directing  his  old  machine.    Out  at  short 
his  field  lieutenant,  still  in  his  prime — a  brainy,  won- 
derful ball  player — led  the  assault  and  defense. 

Over  at  second  a  gaunt,  thin  streak  of  nerves  and 
temperament,  who  had  broken  in  rout  the  year  before, 
was  attempting  to  come  back.  Of  the  three,  his  future 
alone  seemed  to  be  fringed  with  the  gathering  cloud 
of  doubt. 

Their  names,  palpitating  reader,  were  Frank  Chance, 
Joe  Tinker,  and  Johnny  Evers. 

At  the  end  of  that  season  Evers  had  compiled  the 
greatest  record  of  his  career,  and  beyond  that  had 
moved  into  his  leader's  job  as  manager  of  the  Cubs, 
assuming  in  the  same  grip  Tinker's  duty  as  field 
lieutenant. 

Events  slipped  along,  and  spring  found  Chance  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Americans,  Tinker  leading 
the  Cincinnati  Reds,  and  Evers  directing  the  Cubs. 
Once  more  the  fanfare  and  the  hip-hip  were  with 
Chance  and  Tinker,  with  the  spectral  talons  of  im- 
pending disaster  reaching  again  for  the  temperamental 
Trojan.  And  once  again  Fate  stuck  with  the  strip- 
ling of  Destiny.  For  a  month  Chance  hurled  all  the 
versatility  and  ability  of  a  great  leader  at  a  wrecked 
machine,  only  to  find  that  not  even  a  De  Palma  or  an 
Oldfield  could  drive  a  one-horse  shay  at  record  speed. 

While  the  dazed  audience  of  some  ten  million  non- 
combatants  was  gazing  at  this  catastrophe,  a  loud  roar 
from  behind  indicated  abruptly  that  some  one  was 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and  that  it  was  high  time 
for  all  parties  to  dive  for  shelter.  The  diving  was  both 
immediate  and  noteworthy,  and,  as  the  space  cleared, 
who  should  come  tearing  through  the  broken  field  but 
the  same  temperamental  Trojan  who  had  tightened  his 
grip  in  May,  1913,  just  as  he  did  in  May,  1912.  The 
answer  being  obvious,  we  refrain  from  a  reply. 

There  could  be  no  criticism  for  the  vain  battle 
which  Chance  and  Tinker  led  so  valiantly  against 
the  Fates  of  the  Game  and  the  Fortunes  of  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  withholding 
of  admiration  for  the  nerve-racked  splinter  in  human 
form  who  twice  within  two  years  had  beaten  his 
ebullient  temperament  to  the  ground — had  closed  with 
an  iron  grip  upon  the  situation,  and  had  driven  once 
more  to  the  front  fighting  line. 

In  place  of  being  thrown  from  the  game  by  some 
outraged  umpire,  the  first  eviction  came  when  Evers 


took  himself  out  to  let  a  right-hander  bat  against  a 
left-hander  in  the  box. 

It  isn't  likely  that  even  a  friendly  destiny  can  carry 
the  Trojan  down  September's  st  retell  in  front  of  the 
powerful  machine  piloted  by  McGraw ;  but  after  what 
has  happened,  no  man  can  arise  and  proclaim  just 
where  the  next  miracle  will  pop  out  with  the  Human 
Splinter  rampant  against  a  startled  horizon. 

Welcome  Home 

"\T  TELL,  Frank,"  remarked  a  friend  to  Manager 
\\  Chance,  "I  see  the  American  League  gave 
you  a  fine  welcome.    I  notice  where  they 

slipped  you  a  carload  of  flowers  in  almost  every  town." 
"Yes,"  replied  Chance,  "they  slipped  me  a  carload 

of  flowers,  and  ten  minutes  later  they  slipped  me 

Johnson,  Walsh,  Wood,  Plank,  and  Gregg.  'Warm 

welcome'  isn't  the  name  for  it." 

The  International  Carnival 

AND  now  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  American 
_/"\_  Eagle  vs.  the  British  Lion,  which  is  slated  for 
the  June  docket. 

The  jury  will  be  composed  exclusively  of  polo,  golf, 
and  tennis  players,  and,  whatever  the  verdict,  the  field 
within  the  next  few  weeks  is  quite  likely  to  be  ankle 
deep  in  eagle  feathers  and  leonine  fur. 

American  success  in  the  past  has  stirred  J.  Bull 
into  a  creamy  froth — a  froth  so  highly  charged  that 
the  bubbles  have  begun  popping  like  champagne  corks. 
The  mane  of  the  Lion  is  bristling  now  like  the  quiver- 
ing quills  of  a  prodded  porcupine,  which  experts 
announce  as  the  last  phrase  in  the  peppery  art  of 
bristling.  And  in  this  early  summer  charge  old  Doc 
Leo  is  fairly  sure  to  put  everything  he  has  into  one 
smashing  lunge. 

England  is  fairly  safe  in  golf,  with  the  edge  in 
tennis,  through  playing  at  home.  Of  the  three  fields, 
the  polo  carnival  gives  promise  of  being  the  most 
spectacular  in  the  clash  of  two  brilliant  teams  trained 
and  wrought  to  the  final  bead. 


Beating  'Em  to  It 


YES,  pal,  I  know  just  how  it  was — you  should  have 
won  a  mile ; 

You  had  him  trimmed  ten  ways  on  form  and 
twenty  ways  on  style; 
You  had  him  stewed  into  a  trance — you  had  him 
strung  until 

You  went  and  blew  a  ten-inch  putt  where  something 
tipped  the  pill; 

A  putt  you  wouldn't  miss  again  the  whole  blank  sum- 
mer long — 

A  pop-eyed  pipe  to  anchor — am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong? 

I  get  you,  pal — don't  say  a  word — he  wasn't  in  your 
class; 

You  had  no  less  than  twelve  bad  kicks  that  plunked 

you  in  the  grass; 
While  you  were  straight  upon  the  pin,  he  foozled 

every  shot, 

But  somehow  skidded  on  the  green  and  gathered  in 
the  pot; 

No,  not  a  word;  I  know,  old  top — your  case  is  noth- 
ing new — 

/  know,  because  each  time  I  lose  they  "beat  me  that 
way,  too. 

Fable 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Amateur  who 
refused  to  accept  one  paltry  kopeck,  yen,  or 
sesterce  beyond  his  bare  expenses. 
Although  quite  a  performer  and  a  drawing  card  of 
repute,  he  completed  the  season  with  no  semblance  of 
a  bulge  in  his  financial  system. 

Moral — A  Fable  in  our  dictionary  is  defined  as 
"a  short,  fictitious  narrative;  an  idle  story  or  a  false- 
hood."   We  trust  you  get  us  without  further  buzzing. 


The  Refrain  Incarnate 

(.  .  .  " and  Murray  was  doubled  at  the  plate 
on  a  quick  relay  from  Dolan  to  Doolan  to 
Dooin,  cinching  the  game  for  the  Phillies  "  ) 

RAUS  mit  your  "Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance" — 
Smeared  to  the  essence  of  humicubation ; 
Raus  mit  the  rollicking,  frolicking  dance, 
However  rhythmic  the  dulcification  ; 
Can  it  or  bury  it — take  it  away — 

Chased  by  the  terse  titillation  ensuin' — 
Blurred  by  the  spasm  that  rings  in  the  play — 
"Doubled  from  Dolan  to  Doolan  to  Dooin!" 

Once  J  could  sleep  with  an  unwearied  brain — 

Once  I  could  master  my  pedal  elation; 
Once  I  was  haunted  by  no  mad  refrain, 

Churning  my  rest  in  a  vociferation ; 
Now  on  the  trail  of  the  nocturnal  yawn, 

Even  the  cats  in  the  alley  are  mewin' 
Ever  eternally  this  to  the  dawn— 

"Doubled  from  Dolan  to  Doolan  to  Dooin!" 

If  you  are  snagged  with  the  Turkey-Trot  craze — 

(Granted  you  care  for  such  drab  volitation) 
And,  there  is  no  one  around  you  who  plays 

Melody  yielding  the  proper  gyration, 
Here  is  a  tip  that  is  worthy  a  slant: 

Any  home  evening  when  Terpsy  comes  wooin', 
Have  the  cook  stand  in  the  hallway  and  chant 

"Doubled  from  Dolan  to  Doolan  to  Dooin!" 

The  Reign  of  Mathewson 

DENTON  TECUMSEH  YOUNG,  better  known  as 
Cyrus  the  First,  carried  twenty-two  seasons 
through  the  Major  Realm,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  retired  with  a  record  of  507  victories.  His 
reign  extended  from  1890  through  1911. 

When  Cyrus  passed  on,  the  whisper  ran  afield  that 
his  record  would  stand  for  all  time,  that  no  pitcher 
under  the  driving  smear  of  the  Game  to-day  would 
ever  last  twenty  seasons  in  Big  League  harness  or 
wrest  500  victories  from  Big  League  batting  eyes. 

Cy  left  no  open  trail,  but  stalking  down  the  road 
in  his  wake,  although  still  far  back,  come  Christy 
Mathewson  of  the  Giants  and  Ed  Plank  of  the  Ath- 
letics, each  with  twelve  completed  seasons  of  won- 
derful achievement  and  each  still  master  of  the  club- 
bing clan. 

Plank,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  has  no  show  to 
grapple  with  Young's  amazing  record.   Mathewson  has. 

The  Giant  premier  started  his  thirteenth  campaign 
in  1913  with  a  record  of  313  victories  already  stacked 
aside,  which  is  crowding  the  thirteen  stuff  about  as 
far  as  it  can  be  safely  pushed. 

To  equal  Young's  record  of  time  and  victory — to 
reach  the  twenty-two-year  mark  and  the  500  con- 
quests— Mathewson  must  pound  the  pitching  trail 
through  ten  more  seasons.  He  needed,  back  at  this 
season's  start,  187  more  victories  to  reach  the  500 
total  and  195  victories  to  slip  by  Young. 

Can  he  make  it?  John  J.  McGraw,  his  manager, 
answers  "Yes."    The  floor  to  McGraw : 

"Mathewson  is  now  in  his  thirty-third  year  and  his 
thirteenth  season.  He  has  looked  better  through  this 
spring  than  for  many  seasons  past.  No  pitcher  in 
the  game  works  as  easily  or  expends  less  energy.  No 
pitcher  that  ever  lived  knew  as  well  how  to  make  the 
brain  carry  a  big  part  of  the  arm's  burden. 

"Where  other  slabmen  average  from  110  to  135  pitched 
balls  through  each  game,  Mathewson's  average  has 
been  under  100.  In  515  games  up  through  1912  he  had 
yielded  but  775  passes — less  than  two  to  the  battle. 

"I  watched  him  closely  this  spring  in  his  opening 
starts,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  younger 
and  more  elastic  than  any  year  since  1908.  There 
was  no  sign  of  any  tightening  from  shoulder  to  wrist. 
Under  these  conditions,  now  that  I  have  discovered 
worthy  aides  in  Marquard,  Tesreau,  and  Demaree  to 
help  lift  the  old  relief  burden  from  him,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  at  forty-three — ten  years  from 
now — Mathewson  shouldn't  still  be  wearing  the  har- 
ness. The  luck  of  the  game  may  cut  him  down 
through  accident  or  sickness,  but  without  bad  luck 
I  expect  to  be  banking  upon  the  man  around  whom  I 
built  my  club  ten  years  ago  for  ten  years  more." 

In  other  words,  Mathewson's  pitching  is  still  in  its 
infancy.    The  fellow  has  only  begun  to  warm  up. 
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Thomas  J.  Tynan— Man  Builder 


By  CAESAR 

SOME  four  years 
ago  those  who 
could  look  closely 
into  the  thoughts  of 
Colorado's  Governor 
could  have  framed 
the  following  adver- 
tisement : 

WANTED 

A  man  who  can 
compel  men  to  rise 
on  the  stepping-stones 
of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things. 

J.  F.  Shafroth, 

Governor. 

The  first  man  of 
the  State  had  need  of 
a  strong  man ;  the 
Executive  wanted  an 
old-world  problem 
solved  by  a  new- 
world  man.  There  was  at  Canon  City, 
where  the  great,  gray  plains  rise  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  grimness  of  the 
State  prison,  the  sudden,  shuddering  re- 
minder to  the  joyous  traveler  through 
the  land  of  sunshine  and  opportunity 
that  crime  was  still  dealt  with  in  a 
medieval  manner.  In  the  brief  time  of 
one  generation  a  new  State  had  con- 
demned over  seven  thousand  men,  and 
the  loss  in  manhood  was  too  great.  Over 
seven  hundred  men  were  then  waiting 
in  idleness  for  the  lapse  of  time  as 
measured  by  the  calendar.  The  need  was 
imperative;  the  need  of  a  man,  not  a 
place  holder. 

The  traveling  men,  men  who  learn  by 
observation  and  a  broad  perspective; 
who  hide  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  from  casual  curiosity  under  a 
playful  story,  put  forward  Tynan.  There 
was  something  about  him,  this  broad- 
shouldered,  clear-eyed  man,  resolute  in 
the  strength -of  youth  added  to  the  firm- 
ness of  manhood,  a  man  built  for  a 
battle,  that  foretold  success. 

"The  State  has  a  need,"  said  the  Ex- 
ecutive, "and  you  are  the  man  who  an- 
swers the  call." 

THE  REMEDY  OF  WORK 

"T  WILL  do  it,"  was  all  he  said.  He 
i.  knew,  though,  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  human  ills  except  bread  earned  in 
the  sweat  of  the  face,  with  a  hope  at 
the  end  of  the  labor.  He  knew  the  evils 
of  convict  labor,  turning  out  shoddy 
goods  to  the  enrichment  of  the  con- 
tractor and  the  demoralization  of  the 
workman;  he  knew  that  the  rejected 
could  never  come  back  to  manhood 
through  occupations  that  increased  the 
tendencies  for  which  society  had  con- 
demned them.  He  knew  there  must  be 
no  competition  with  free  labor,  for  the 
man  who  has  broken  the  laws  must  not 
come  into  the  field  of  the  man  who  is 
working  to  keep  them.  But  he  believed 
there  was  a  way  through  which  men 
could  be  built  up  into  health  and  self- 
respect  and  the  way  to  an  independent 
livelihood,  and,  with  this,  the  man  of 
battle  went  to  Canon  City. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  prison.  A 
man,  a  clean,  strong  man,  had  given  up  a 
prosperous  business  to  come  to  them,  the 
outcasts  and  the  abandoned.  They  felt 
that  there  would  be  protection  when 
they  obeyed,  but  the  punishment  of  dis- 
obedience would  be  grim  and  relentless, 
as  primal  disobedience  was  the  cause  of 
their  undoing.  Rule  by  sentiment?  Never. 
The  law  had  sentenced  these  men;  the 
man  never  questioned  the  correctness  of 
the  conviction;  there  was  to  be  no  sub- 
stitution of  his  judgment  for  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law ;  they  were  to  remain — 
according  to  law — at  hard  labor. 

Two  biennial  periods  have  passed. 
The  first  shows  50  miles  of  wonderful 
roadway,  20  miles  of  it  through  solid 
rock,  built  at  a  cost  to  the  counties  of 
$56,700,  as  against  a  contract  cost  of 
$212,160,  saving  to  the  State  $155,460. 
On  a  leased  acreage  the  men  produced,  in 
addition  to  their  own  consumption,  farm 
products  of  a  value  of  $38,125 ;  they  laid 
42,775  feet  of  cement  walks ;  they  built  a 
hospital,  with  sunny  wards  and  a  sun- 
shine porch  and  every  modern  method  of 
sanitation  at  a  cost  of  $16.059.45 ;  it  was 
designed  by  a  life  termer,  a  man  who 
learned  architecture  and  drawing  in  the 
prison,  and  the  contract  price  at  $75,000 
would  have  been  reasonable.  During 
the  period  the  men  earned  a  total  of 
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$317,221  and  received 
a  n  appropriation  from 
the  State  of  but 
$225,000. 

There  was  a  moral 
uplift,  equally  great, 
in  the  housing  and 
c  a  r  e  of  the  men 
for  themselves ;  a 
duplicate  light  sys- 
tem to  forestall  acci- 
dents; a  willing  im- 
provement made  in 
prison  that  held 
them;  the  screening 
of  the  doors;  the 
planting  of  ivy  in  the 
space  between  the 
walks  and  the  walls ; 
of  vines  and  flowers. 
And  not  least  of  all 
a  change  in  the 
clothing.  Stripes  were 
abolished,  except 
as  a  punishment,  so  that  a  square 
man  could  go  through  his  term  and 
truly  say  that  he  had  never  worn  stripes, 
the  badge  of  humiliation  and  hate,  a 
humiliation  so  great  that  it  actually 
changes  the  moral  fiber  of  a  man,  once 
they  enclose  him.  During  the  second 
period  the  number  of  prisoners  increased 
from  724  to  768 ;  over  50  per  cent  worked 
outside  the  walls,  but  the  escapes  went 
down  from  1.23  per  cent  to  1.20  per  cer»f, 
and  they  built  157  miles  of  roadway  at  an 
actual  cost  of  $298.12  per  mile,  which  by 
contract  would  have  cost  $270,285,  mak- 
ing a  saving  to  the  State  of  $223,480.16, 
without  a  dollar's  worth  of  competition 
against  free  labor.  The  cash  earnings 
during  this  period  were  $21,017.23. 
With  no  appropriation  for  buildings, 
they  constructed  buildings  and  improve- 
ments to  the  value  of  $76,320.36,  so  that 
the  total  earnings  in  cash,  labor,  and  im- 
provements were  $353,961.37  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  but  $227,000.  A  garden 
tract  of  20  acres  was  asked  for,  but 
money  for  it  denied.  But  they  secured 
a  water  right  and  the  right  to  waste 
land  on  the  creek.  They  built  a  mile  of 
retaining  wall  to  protect  their  garden, 
and  the  first  year  reclaimed  13  acres 
of  the  tract,  and  it  is  now  sufficient  to 
raise  all  the  farm  products  needed.  There 
is  also  a  greenhouse  to  mature  plants; 
a  park  of  7  acres,  with  young  trees 
and  a  fountain ;  there  is  a  factory  which 
makes  800  mattresses;  the  knowledge 
of  the  tinsmiths  was  utilized  to  the 
amount  of  $3,090.96;  hogs  sold  to  the 
value  of  $8,816.39,  the  poultry  produced 
3.454  dozens  of  eggs,  and  they  raised  80 
geese  and  about  170  turkeys.  An  indus- 
trial community  sufficient  in  itself  has 
arisen,  and  the  men  go  out  of  prison  with- 
out prison  pallor,  and  in  good  health 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  is  salable 
in  the  industrial  markets  of  society. 

Amusements  have  been  found  the  best 
aids  to  discipline.  The  only  guard  for 
the  outside  prisoner  has  been  his  word 
of  honor,  and  he  has  kept  nearly  99  per 
cent  true.  The  worst  punishment  is  not 
the  cooler,  the  solitary  confinement;  the 
most  effective  punishment  is  to  deprive 
these  grown-up  boys  of  the  right  to  wit- 
ness the  moving-picture  exhibitions,  for 
so  rapidly  does  the  world  move  that  the 
lifers  and  long  termers  are  out  of  touch 
with  it,  except  as  it  is  brought  back  in 
the  picture  show. 

There  is  a  shadow  comes  into  the  eyes 
of  the  man,  sometimes.  He  can  dis- 
charge his  prisoner  as  a  healthy  man, 
with  new  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  regu- 
larity and  certainty,  but  without  capital ; 
an  industrial  unit  but  no  field  to  use  it. 
Did  the  statutes  permit  it,  under  such 
management  the  prison  could  be  self- 
sustaining;  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
individual  earnings  to  be  apportioned, 
first  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
individual  in  prison ;  second,  to  the  wants 
of  his  family,  and  third,  a  fund  for  the 
prisoner  to  start  life  anew. 

Asked  for  his  secret,  the  man  says 
you  are  merely  to  take  men  as  men : 
discipline  them,  educate  them,  and  point 
out  a  certain  future  to  them.  He  him- 
self is  the  exemplification  of  the  recent 
words  of  a  writer :  "Character  is  at  the 
head  of  all  other  acquisitions ;  we  hope 
in  it  as  the  sole  power  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  balance  in  our  world ;  to  clear, 
to  soften,  and  to  justify  the  judgment  of 
men,  so  that  they  may  go  on,  without 
destroying  each  other." 


—a  Lord  Elgin 


The  most  valued  possession  of 
many  a  man  to-day  is  the  Elgin 
Watch  his  father  carried  and 
passed  on  to  him. 

There  is  no  finer  heirloom — no 
greater  inspiration  to  punctuality, 
faithfulness  and  trustworthiness 
— for  the  Elgin  typifies  all  these 
things  in  the  highest  degree. 

<J(Drd  (Dloin 

As  a  watch  of  enduring  service, 
the  Lord  Elgin  is  justly  famed. 
There  is  a  pride — a  conscience 
— in  its  making  which  puts  extra 
quality  and  extra  care  into  it  to 
give  it  remarkably  long  life. 

As  a  watch  of  wonderful  ac- 
curacy, the  Lord  Elgin  is  in  high- 
est favor  with  men  to  whom  time 
is  of  vital  importance — men  who 
split  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 
The  thinnest  watch  made  in 
America  with  an  enamel  dial. 

You  can  afford  this  fine,  true 
watch.  Consult  your  Elgineer 
—  your  local  jeweler.  He 
knows  watches  and  you  trust 
him.  Go  and  examine  the 
Lord  Elgin. 


Elgin  National 
%atch  Co. 

Elgin,  Illinois 
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One  Man 

Solved  an  Age-Old  Problem 
in  These  Foods 


These  fascinating;  foods,  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice — we 
don't  want  to  make  them  too  scientific. 

Eat  them  for  sheer  enjoyment. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  with  any  fruit.  Float  in 
bowls  of  milk. 

Use  them  like  nut-meats  in  candy-making,  or  as  garnish  for 
ice  cream.   

These  are  thin,  airy  wafers.  Each  grain  is  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

Each  has  countless  cells,  surrounded  by  crisp,  toasted  walls. 
And  those  walls  crush,  at  a  touch  of  the  teeth,  into  almond- 
flavored  granules. 

Eat  them  because  wheat  or  rice  in  no  other  form  was  ever 
half  so  delicious. 

That's  what  millions  do. 

But  it's  also  pleasant  to  know  that,  in  other  ways,  these  are 
the  most  desirable  foods  men  know.  So  let  us  briefly  tell  you 
the  scientific  side. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


The  Scientific  Side 

The  age-old  problem  in  cereal  foods  has  been,  how  to  break 
up  the  food  granules. 

That's  essential  to  digestion. 

Cooking,  baking  and  toasting  broke  part  of  them.  And  for 
centuries  that  had  to  suffice.  But  the  dream  was  to  break  all  of 
them — to  make  whole-grain  wholly  digestible. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  made  that  dream  come  true. 


He  does  it  by  steam  explosion — by  some  125,000,000  explo- 
sions inside  every  kernel — one  for  every  starch  granule. 

He  does  it  by  applying  to  the  sealed-up  grains  550  degrees 
of  heat.  Thus  the  trifle  of  moisture  within  each  granule  is 
turned  to  super-heated  steam. 

Then  comes  the  explosion,  and  every  granule  is  literally 
blasted  to  pieces.     Yet  the  coats  of  the  grain  are  unbroken. 


Think  of  this  when  you  eat  them.  By  no  other  process  can 
these  great  cereals  be  made  anywhere  near  so  digestible. 

That  means  you  get  all  the  nutrition.  And  they  do  not  tax 
the  stomach. 

For  a  supper  dish — for  a  bed-time  dish— think  what  it  means 
to  have  such  crisp,  brown  wafers  to  serve  in  bowls  of  milk. 

And  the  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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The  Farm,  the  Thousand, 
and  the  "Ifs  " 

Points  the  City  Man  Must  Keep  in  Mind  When 
He  Retreats  to  the  Country 

By    JOHN     M.  OSKISON 


IF  YOU  are  city  worker,  with  a  family, 
and    you    have   acquired    by  hard 
plugging  a  capital  of  $1,000,  can 
you  afford  to  listen  to  the  siren  voices 
of  those  who  beg  you  to  go  to  a  farm  and 
win  independence  and  a  better  living? 

In  effect,  this  question  has  been  asked 
by  Collier's  of  all  its  readers  who  felt 
themselves  competent  to  answer  it  out 
of  their  experience. 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the 
points  raised  by  one  group  of  letter  writers. 
Very  practical  advice  is  contained  in  their 
letters — the  tables  of  expenses  and  of  prob- 
able  income  are  the  evidences  offered  by 
successful  men  who  have  the  figures. 

Throughout,  a  note  of  warning  is 
sounded — the  city  man  with  his  thou- 
sand must  not  go  to  a  farm  expecting 
to  lie  fed  on  honey  dew  and  uplifted 
from  dawn  to  dusk  by  bird  song.  He'll 
get  tastes  of  the  one,  and  his  ear  will  catch 
fragments  of  the  other,  but  his  real  suc- 
cesses will  be  founded  only  on  hard 
wink,  intelligently  directed,  and  a  sense 
of  the  market  values  of  farm  produce. 

An  answer,  under  four  "If"  subheads, 
has  come  from  a  man  in  Connecticut, 
who  was  born  on  a  farm,  left  it  at 
twenty-three,  and  came  back  to  the  soil 
at  forty-three  with  less  than  $1,000  of 
capital.  At  forty-three,  in  the  city,  he 
was  making  $1,400  a  year — on  a  salary 
— but  every  year  since  he  has  made 
more  than  that. 

His  own  experience  agrees  with  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  his  friends  in  Con- 
necticut, a  city  doctor  who  broke  down, 
nervously  and  mentally,  and  went  to  the 
country  and  paid  $50  for  ten  acres  of 
hillside  pasture.  That  pasture  he  con- 
verted into  a  market  garden,  fruit  farm, 
and  nursery,  following  the  advice  of  the 
best  authorities  he  could  find  in  the 
bocks.  In  the  twenty  years  the  doctor  kept 
his  little  place  in  the  country,  he  made  a 
good  living  off  it,  and  made  it  into 
property  which  would  sell  for  $20,000. 

Are  these  two  cases  exceptional?  No, 
says  the  Connecticut  writer.  Almost 
any  city  worker  can  do  as  well,  if: 

1.  He  is  capable  of  doing  hard  phys- 
ical work,  doesn't  hate  it,  and  will  actu- 
ally do  it; 

2.  He  has  education  an  1  sense  enough  to 
lay  out  a  plan,  following  the  trail  of  those 
who  have  gone  ahead,  at  least  until  he 
can  prove  that  he  has  found  a  better  way ; 

3.  His  family  are  of  one  mind  with 
him,  and  will  all  do  their  part  in  mak- 
ing the  experiment  a  success; 

4.  He  is  a  salesman  as  well  as  a  pro- 
ducer, for  more  farmers  fail  because  they 
can  not  market  their  stuff  well  than  be- 
cause they  fall  down  on  production. 

"I  can,"  says  this  man,  "place  two  men 
to-day,  with  families  and  $1,000  each,  in 
the  way  to  do  what  I  did,  if  they  can 
meet  the  tests  I  suggest." 

A  CIVIL  ENGINEER'S  EXPERIENCE 

HERE  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  was 
educated  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  who 
lived  in  New  York  City  four  years  after 
leaving  the  technical  school,  and  who 
then  went  to  the  farm  without  ever  hav- 
ing lived  on  one  before.  He  says : 

"I  started  with  only  $500,  and,  of 
course,  I  couldn't  buy  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  shouldn't  advise  the  beginner 
with  only  $1,000  to  buy  a  farm — a  better 
plan  is  to  rent  one  on  shares. 

"I  plan  to  have  something  to  sell  off 
my  farm  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
practically  every  day  in  the  year.  For 
instance,  my  dairy  cows  will  bring  in 
something  all  the  time,  and  my  profit 
from  them  I  figure  will  just  about  take 
care  of  the  farm's  running  expenses. 

"The  beginner  ought  to  have  at  least 
two  cows,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  five  just  as  soon 
as  he  can,  especially  if  he  locates  near  a 
creamery.  What  he  gets  for  the  calves 
dropped  every  year  by  his  cows  will  go 
into  his  profit  fund. 

"He  should  buy  only  mares  for  work 
stock,  and  raise  mule  colts  from  them,  as 
mules  always  have  a  ready  sale  at  a  good 
price.  These  colts  should  pay  for  the  grain 


bought  for  the  mares,  and  with  the  dairy 
cows  to  pay  the  farm's  running  expenses, 
his  crops  should  yield  a  good  profit. 

"Hogs  pay  well,  too;  and,  personally, 
I  like  to  keep  a  few  sheep,  for  I  find 
that  they  take  care  of  certain  items  of 
waste  which  escape  the  hogs.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  city  man  to  develop  hobbies 
— some  of  them  will  work  out  into  good 
profit  producers  if  he  studies  them  with 
the  markets  always  in  mind. 

"I'm  willing  to  back  the  city  man  who 
goes  to  the  farm  with  a  small  capital 
and  a  willingness  to  work  and  take  ad- 
vice. He  has  this  advantage,  too,  over  his 
farmer  neighbor — he's  not  apt  to  go  to  do- 
ing a  thing  in  a  wrong  way  just  because 
his  father  before  him  did  it  that  way." 

There  is  in  New  York  City  an  organiza- 
tion bearing  the  title  of  "The  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,"  and 
its  aim  is  to  get  the  Jews  away  from  the 
crowded  tenements  and  sweatshops  into 
the  cleaner  air  of  the  country.  It  grants 
loans  to  those — storekeepers,  tailors, 
peddlers,  painters,  carpenters,  etc. — who 
show  a  serious  desire  to  undertake  farm- 
ing, and  it  gets  jobs  on  the  farm  for  those 
Jews  who  want  to  go  to  work  on  the  land. 

This  society  has  been  at  work  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  in  that  time  the  number 
of  loans  granted  has  risen  from  39  to 
390  in  the  year,  and  the  total  sum  loaned 
has  gone  up  from  $14,425  in  1900  to 
$238,323  in  1912.  Its  manager  has 
watched  with  a  critical  eye  the  spread 
of  the  Jewish  farmers,  and  he  has  sub- 
mitted some  extremely  valuable  data 
to  show  that  men  of  small  capital,  or 
none,  who  have  gone  from  city  to  farm 
with  a  strong  determination  to  win  have 
very  seldom  failed  to  make  good. 

TENEMENT  TO  FARM 

ONE  of  the  manager's  eases  he  de- 
scribes in  this  way : 
"M.  T.  was  born  in  a  tenement  house 
in  New  York.  In  1903,  when  he  was 
sixteen,  his  father  bought  a  farm  near 
Lakeport,  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
sixteen  miles  from  Syracuse.  The  farm 
contained  twenty  acres  and  cost  $1,700. 
He  paid  $350  down,  and  bought  a 
horse  and  two  cows  with  what  little 
money  he  had  left.  The  father  was  not 
well,  and  all  of  the  work  devolved  upon 
the  son,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  hire 
help.  Twice  a  week  the  mother  used  to 
drive  to  Syracuse  to  sell  the  products  of 
the  farm  to  customers  she  had  found. 

"Since  that  time,  the  strides  made  by 
this  city-bred  boy  have  been  remarkable. 
In  1908,  he  was  able  to  buy  an  adjoin- 
ing farm  of  sixty  acres.  At  present  (the 
end  of  1911)  his  stock  consists  of  ten 
cows,  two  horses,  a  good  bull,  and  some 
young  stock.  From  the  dairy  alone,  his 
yearly  income  is  more  than  $1,000.  He 
also  sells  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  fruit,  eggs, 
and  poultry.  In  every  respect,  he  is  an 
up-to-date,  progressive  farmer,  a  l'eader 
of  the  best  agricultural  papers.  His 
farm  is  worth  at  least  $6,000." 

Another  Jewish  farmer  who  was  given 
a  paragraph  in  the  manager's  report 
came  to  this  country  from  Russia  in 
1903  and  began  to  work  at  his  trade  (he 
was  an  iron  worker).  By  1907,  he  had 
saved  $700.  With  his  brother  who  also 
had  $700,  he  applied  to  the  Society  for 
a  farm.  He  and  his  brother  were  sold 
a  farm  in  New  Jersey  for  $2,200,  and 
they  paid  $300  down  on  it.  They  were 
utterly  inexperienced,  and  they  made 
a  good  many  costly  mistakes.  Some  of 
the  stock  they  bought  was  not  worth 
keeping,  for  example;  but  they  took  their 
losses  and  tried  to  reduce  the  number 
of  their  farming  blunders  by  reading 
agricultural  papers,  Government  bulle- 
tins, and  other  farming  literature,  as 
well  as  by  seeking  advice  among  their 
successful  neighbors. 

In  1909,  the  brothers  dissolved  part- 
nership, and  the  former  ironworker  took 
title  alone  to  the  farm.  The  manager 
reported  that  at  the  end  of  1911  he  had 
made  the  farm  worth  over  $4,000,  and 
the  only  encumbrance  on  it  was  the 
Society's  mortgage  of  $1,400. 


Now 
Try  This 
Better 
Grape  Juice 


The  "new  grape  juice 
with  the  better  flavor" 
has  arrived  —  at  your 
dealers',  at  your  fountain. 
Now  you  can  enjoy  the  new 
combination  of    flavor  and 
quality,  the  true  grapy  flavor 
which  is  richer  and  mellower 
and  the  increased  drinking 
pleasure  and  healthfulness — in 


GRAPE 


We  use  the  finest  grapes  grown  in  the  great 
Concord  Belt.  And  we  take  only  the  first 
crush  of  fruity  juice  — the  juice  from  the 
heart  of  the  grape — not  the  final  squeezings 
from  tissues  and  skins. 

This  is  the  juice  of  higher  flavor,  richer, 
crystal-clear,  free  from  sediment,  of  a  beau- 
tiful deep  ruby  hue — Red  Wing  Grape  Juice. 
In  new  sterilized  bottles  with  the  new  top 
easily  removed  without  an  opener. 
Ask  for  "Red  Wing  Grape  Juice'1  —  then 
you're  sure  of  the  better  flavor. 
If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  and  $3.00  and  we 
will  ship  you  a  trial  case  of  a  dozen  pints  by 
prepaid  express  to  any  point  East  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  or  for  10c  we  will  mail  you  a 
sample  four  ounce  bottle. 

Manufactured  by 

Puritan  Food  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


The  Business  of 
Arson 

The  Fire  Insurance  Press  Admits 
that  Conditions  Warrant  a  Public 
Inquiry  into  the  Charges  Made  by 
Arthur  E.  McFarlane  in  Collier's 


Would  Welcome  a  Remedy 

THE  fire  underwriters  themselves  are 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
isting troubles  and  would  welcome 
eagerly  any  consistent  and  practical 
remedy. — Rough  Xotcs. 

Furl  Your  Tails  and  Do  Some 
Thinking 

NO  man  has  the  right  to  gamble  with 
another  man's  money.  This  is  the 
exact  situation  from  the  underwriters' 
standpoint,  and  ...  it  differs  little  from 
that  described  by  Mr.  McFarlane.  .  .  . 
To  other  insurance  journals  which  are 
still  furious :  Now,  you  little  doggies  that 
have  been  barking  your  heads  off,  what 
can  be  done  to  save  the  situation?  Shut 
up,  furl  your  tails,  and  do  some  thinking. 

— The  Adjuster. 

The  One  Preeminent  Topic 

THE  outbreak  on  arson  means  that 
some  action  will  be  taken  to  mend 
the  conditions  which  everyone  knows  ex- 
ist. .  .  .  This  is  the  one  preeminent  topic 
wherever  fire  insurance  men  gather,  and 
the  question  has  been  often  asked  :  "Why 
have  not  the  companies  themselves  done 
something  before  this  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions?" Most  underwriters  have  to 
confess  that  the  amount  of  public  woi-k 
that  has  been  done  by  fire  insurance  men 
is  rather  limited. 

— The  Eastern  Underwriter. 

There  Can  Be  No  Denial 

THERE  can  be  no  denial  of  the  figures 
which  the  author  presents,  and 
which  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  that  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  are  conniving  with 
the  fire  bugs  in  their  business  of  arson. 
They  are  figures  with  which  all  insur- 
ance men  and  all  fire  preventionists  are 
familiar,  and  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men  among  them 
with  increasing  force  in  recent  years. 
But  the  wisdom  of  their  presentation  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtless  in  the 
form  in  which  Collier's  is  using  them  is 
doubtful. — Fire  Protection. 

The  Real  Duty  of  Fire  Insurance 

THE  idea  is  beginning  to  diffuse  it- 
self through  the  community  that  the 
one  great  means  at  hand  for  reducing 
our  fire  loss,  and  hence  the  burden  of 
our  fire  insurance  premiums,  is  fire  in- 
surance itself.  The  conception  is  slowly 
taking  shape  that  fire  insurance  has  in- 
herent in  it  a  duty  beyond  that  of  meet- 
ing the  financial  claims  upon  it,  a  duty 
of  efficiently  protecting  the  community 
from  the  distribution  over  all  the  in- 
sured of  fire  losses  that  are  due  to  care- 
lessness, recklessness,  or  fraud.  We  hear 
more  and  more  business  men  saying  that 
the  fire  insurance  companies  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  they  think  they  are 
merely  selling  a  commodity  like  any 
other.  .  .  .  The  opinion  is  beginning  to 
formulate  itself  that  there  is  an  essential 
police  element  in  the  proper  conduct  of 
fire  insurance;  that  efficient  policing  on 
the  part  of  the  fire  insurance  companies 
through  trained,  conscientious,  and  effec- 
tively disciplined  agents  would  do  more 
than  all  other  means  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  our  fire  loss.  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  the  managers  of  our  fire  insurance 
must  be  prepared  in  the  next  few  years 
to  meet  the  public  squarely  on  this 
ground. 

— The  Market  World  and  Chronicle. 

Information  Exceedingly  Stale  to 
Underwriters 

COLLIER'S  contains  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be  new  to  the  public, 
but  is  exceedingly  stale  to  experienced 
underwriters. — The  Insurance  Monitor. 

Has  His  Facts  All  Right 

MR.  McFARLANE  has  got  his  facts 
all  right,  as  every  underwriter  can 
testify. — The  Insurance  Field. 


Latest 
Magazine — 
All  About 
Van  Camp's 


Every  Month,  Millions 
Read  This  Story 

For  years  and  years,  folks  have  read  in 
this  magazine  the  story  of  Van  Camp's. 

Perhaps  most  readers  have  said,  at  one 
time  or  another,  "I  shall  try  those  beans." 

And  many  of  them  did. 

But  many  of  you  haven't  tried  them.  So 
we  tell  you  again  this  inviting  story.  But 
the  best  of  the  story  can't  be  told  until 
you  serve  your  first  meal  of  Van  Camp's. 


BAKED 
WITH  TOMATO 
SAUCE 


"The  National  Dish 


This  is  the  Story 

For  51  years  we  have-  worked  to  create  a  superlative  dish — 
to  make  these  kitchens  famous. 

We  have  searched  for  the  ablest  chefs.  Skill,  time  and  cost 
have  been  lavished  on  this  dish.  All  to  insure  that  those  who 
bought  it  got  the  utmost  in  baked  beans. 


The  beans  we  use — picked  out  by  hand — cost  three  times 
what  some  beans  cost. 

The  tomato  sauce  costs  five  times  what  lesser  sauce  would  cost. 

The  baking  is  done  with  super-heated  steam,  kept  from  con- 
tact, with  the  beans.  Thus  the  beans  are  baked  in  high  heat  for 
hours,  and  baked  without  crisping,  without  bursting  the  beans. 

Van  Camp's  come  to  you  nut-like,  mealy  and  whole,  yet  easy 
to  digest.    And  they  come  with  the  fresh  oven  flavor. 


This  dish  is  our  pride,  our  one  claim  to  supremacy.  It  has 
brought  us  nation-wide  fame. 

It  will  bring  to  you,  as  it  has  to  millions,  a  new  delight  in 
baked  beans. 

A  few  meals  of  Van  Camp's  will  prove  this  to  you  in  an 
unforgetable  way.    Don't  you  think  it  will  pay  to  know  it  ? 

Three  sizes:  10,  15  and  20  cents  per  can 
Prepared  by 

Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Established  1861 


Brickbats    &  Bouquets 


"Gee !    I'm  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D." 

THAT'S  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  coated  man  is  thinking,  while  the  cross, 
comfortless,  coat/ess  ones  are  eyeing  him  enviously.     Don't  you  be  caught 
without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  "put  you  on  the  griddle."     B.  V.  D. 
weather  is  here — B.  V.  D.  is  sold  everywhere. 

To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the 
label.     On  every  B.  V.  D.  undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD. 


{Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off  f 
and  Foreign  Countries.) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  f" 
Knee  Length  Drawers.  50c.  75c.     f  , 
j        $1.00  and  $1.50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
4-30-07.)  $1.00.  $1.50,  $2.00. 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  \ 
New  York. 

London  Silling  Agency: 
66.  Aldermanbury.  E.  C. 

topyrightsU.B.A.  19)3  by 
The  B.VD.  Company 


ALON 


-In 


THE  burglar  has  no  earthly  show  against  the  Savage  Automatic — even 
in  the  hands  of  a  lone,  frightened  woman. 

Why?  Because  this  pistol—  the  only  ten-shot  .32  automatic — 
aims  as  easily  as  pointing  your  finger,  and  shoots  straight  instinctively — even 
in  the  dark  one  shot  to  each  trigger  pull,  as  fast  or  slowly  as  you  please.  Be- 
cause an  automatic  indicator  shows  positively  at  a  glance  or  a  touch  whether 
it  is  loaded.     You  can't  say  you  "didn't  know  the  SAVAGE  was  loaded." 

Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  advice  from  detective  and  police 
authorities  on  how  to  handle  burglars  with  the  Savage. 

THE 


Savage  Arms  Company,  825  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  N. 

Milken  of  the  famous  Savage  rtfiet 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

FOR  niiiny  years  I  have  taken  your 
journal.  I  shall  take  it  no  longer. 
Your  advocacy  of  free-trade  princi- 
ples that  will  ruin  our  country,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  all  past  history,  is  most 
disgusting.  Beware  what  you  are  about. 
We  will  see  the  same  terrible  times  as 
in  the  last  term  of  Grover.  Coxey 
armies  will  march  again.  I  trust  that 
wben  the  people  have  been  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  Calhoun  free  traders, 
they  bang  them  or  drown  them  in  the 
sea.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  patriot,  a  real 
American.  You  are  an  English  free 
trader.  L.  G.  Sherman. 

* 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
This  paper  is  very  valuable  to  me  on 
account  of  its  honesty  and  fearlessness. 
I  like  to  see  it  land  on  the  kidney  pills 
and  other  patent-medicine  fakes  appeal- 
ing to  laboring  men,  and  shall  feel  very 
sore  and  deeply  offended  if  I  am  not 
notified  of  the  lapse  of  my  subscription 
in  ample  time  to  renew  the  same  with- 
out missing  a  single  copy.  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  influence  my  friends  in 
its  favor.  H.  C.  Teas. 

* 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 
I  have  noticed  during  the  last  few 
years  your  paper  seems  to  have  treated 
the  South  and  its  institutions  with  such 
fairness  as  ought  to  commend  it  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Southern  people. 

A.  G.  Mangum. 

* 

If  Congress  were  to  vote  on  who  the 
meanest  man  in  all  the  world  was,  the 
count  would  show  a  landslide  for  Mark 
Sullivan  of  Collier's  Weekly.  He  is  a 
mean  man.  He  reads  the  Congressional 
Record  clear  through  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  looks  up  the  business  connec- 
tions of  members  of  Congress.  He  ex- 
amines bills  for  "jokers"  and  special 
privileges.  And  then  he  publishes  his 
discoveries  in  his  mean  old  periodical. 

—Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

* 

Crawford  County  Hospital,  Ohio. 
For  the  past  month  I  have  not  been 
receiving  my  copy  of  your  Weekly.  I 
have  had  no  renewal  notice,  nor  have 
any  of  your  men  called,  so  I  do  not 
think  my  subscription  has  expired.  Never 
take  my  name  off  your  list  but  send  a 
bill  when  you  want  my  money.  I  can't 
get  along  without  Collier's  Weekly',  not 
because  I  think  you  are  right  most  of 
the  time,  but  because  when  you  are  wrong 
you  are  so  damned  .sincere  about  it. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gates, 
Resident  Surgeon. 

Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii. 
In  our  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Carnegie 
would  do  far  more  good  to  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  if  he  would  send  in 
about  ten  thousand  subscriptions  for 
Collier's  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  States.  There  is  more  information 
on  vital  questions,  more  sincerity  and 
truth  in  one  copy  of  Collier's  than  I 
have  been  able  to  exhaust  from  a  very 
extensive  library.  AN  Admirer. 

+ 

How  Collier's  Weekly  will  howl  when 
it  learns  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  reached  down 
in  the  brine  of  the  pork  barrel  and 
hooked  us  up  a  $175,000  building. 

— Maiden  (Mass.  1  Ncirs. 

* 

So  Collier's  can  tear  its  hair  till 
doomsday.  If  the  President  can  have  a 
private  floral  conservatory  maintained 
from  public  funds,  why  can't  Sundance, 
Wyo..  have  a  Federal  building  for  its 
delectation? 

— Leadville  (Colo.)  Democrat. 

ESPANOLA,  N.  M. 

To  Collier's  we  owe  our  thanks  for 
a  vigorous  presentation  of  many  things 
which,  without  your  clear-cut  Weekly, 
would  never  reach  the  public. 

Clara  D.  True. 

* 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  article  "The  Heart  of  the  Ques- 
tion," which  appeared  in  two  of  your  re- 
cent issues,  is  the  simplest,  most  direct, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  efficient  exposi- 
tion of  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
American  deterioration,  which  is  produc- 


ing the  unrest  in  our  manufacturing 
cities,  and  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
in  conveying  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
economic  condition,  if  it  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  several  million  of  our 
people  at  a  small  price  per  copy. 

W.  A.  McDuffee. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  would  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  curiosity  in  many  of  its  readers 
if  the  author  of  those  cubists  editorials 
it  prints  occasionally  would  sign  them. 

— Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor. 
* 

Tampa.  Fla. 
Collier's  Weekly'  has  done  more  good 
for  the  masses  and  for  good  government 
than  all  the  other  papers,  periodicals, 
and  magazines  put  together. 

E.  W.  Monrose. 

+ 

Collier's  deserves  all  the  success  it 
has,  and  all  that  may  come  to  it,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  publications  in 
the  world.— Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 
4* 

Cody,  Wyo. 
If  there  were  nothing  inside  the  covers 
of  Collier's  but  the  editorials  it  should 
still  be  more  than  welcome  in  my  home. 

T.  J.  Owen. 

+ 

Collier's  Weekly,  the  leading  journal 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

— Piqua  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 
* 

Underwood.  Wash. 
Collier's  should  have  the  support  of 
every  decency-loving  American. 

Harry  F.  Stickney. 
* 

Chicago,  III. 
Just  keep  on  editing  The  National 
Weekly  as  at  present.  It's  unbeatable, 
no  matter  what  the  thoughts  of  those  on 
whose  guilty  toes  you  tread.  You  are 
doing  much  good  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.         An  old  admirer, 

W.  D.  Russell. 

+ 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
I  have  grown  to  rely  on  Collier's  for 
good,  clean,  moral,  and  political  informa- 
tion as  I  rely  on  my  professional  jour- 
nals for  reliable  scientific  information. 

Edward  M.  Hanson,  M.  D. 
* 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Your  constant  fight  for  honest  men 
and  honest  measures  and  civic  decency 
leads  us  to  advise  you  of  the  achieve- 
ment here.  East  St.  Louis  has  broken 
every  record  in  Illinois  politics  by  elect- 
ing State  Senator  John  M.  Chamberlin 
Mayor  by  the  greatest  majority  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
issue  was  neither  political  nor  personal, 
but  a  fair,  square  fight  for  clean  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  a  decent  town 
to  live  and  work  in,  we  respectfully  bring 
it  to  your  attention. 

C.  B.  Cox, 

President  East  St.  Louis  Industrial 
League. 

* 

Mr.  Sullivan  always  writes  as  a  pa- 
triot, not  as  a  politician.  He  does  not 
study  politics  to  find  arguments  support- 
ing this  or  that  political  belief,  as  most 
political  writers  do,  but  solely  to  learn 
the  truth  and  give  it  to  the  country 
through  the  great  magazine  witli  which 
he  is  associated.  No  one  can  read  his 
weekly  articles  regularly  without  realiz- 
ing this  fact. 

— Higginsville  (Mo.)  Jcffcrsonian, 
* 

As  a  rule  one  does  not  turn  to  a  poru 
lar  publication  like  Collier's  for  eco- 
nomic inspiration,  but  an  editorial  in 
that  periodical  dealing  with  the  expand- 
ing cost  of  living,  and  inversely  or  other- 
wise, as  we  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
shrinking  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, centers  attention  anew  on  a  subject 
that  sooner  or  later  must  be  cleared  up. 
not  only  because  beneficial  results  may 
follow,  but  also  because  popular  opinion 
is  demanding  light  on  what  appears  to 
be  an  economic  mystery. 

—New  York  (N.  Y.)  Financii  r. 

+ 

Collier's,  a  magazine  that  watches 
the  trend  of  the  popular  mind  with  ad- 
mirable perspicacity.  .  .  . 

—Nebraska  City  (Neb.)  Press. 


HE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


You  bought  a  car  to  enjoy.    You  selected  an  engine 

that  you  knew  was  reliable — a  transmission  system  that  would  not  waste  your 
power — a  roomy  tonneau  that  would  accommodate  you  and  your  friends. 

But  in  buying  your  car,  possibly  you  did  not  realize 

that  it  is  your  tires  upon  which  all  of  these  other  things  depend  for  their 
efficiency,  as  well  as  your  easy  riding  comfort  and  safety. 

To  enjoy  motoring  you  must  have  absolute  mind- 
comfort — must  be  free  from  annoying,  irritating  tire  troubles  and  tire  tinkerings. 

The  man  who  is  going  to  travel  most  miles  this  season 

— with  the  least  amount  of  trouble — is  the  tire-wise  man  who  uses  foresight 
in  selecting 


made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 


Vitalized  Rubber 


No  more  fear  of  rim  troubles 


calls  a  halt  on  "Short  Mileage"      when  you  ride  on  Diamond  Tires 


We  have  taken  care  of  your 
tire  troubles  in  advance  by 
building  all  Diamond  Tires  of 
Vitalized  Rubber.  And  let  us 
tell  you  right  here  just  what 
Vitalized  Rubber  is. 

To  start  with,  there  is  a 
foundation  of  pure,  young,  lusty 
rubber. 

Then  our  chemists  toughen  this  pure  rubber 
by  a  Diamond  vitalizing  process — a  process  which 
imparts  a  flint-like  wearing  quality  to  the  rubber  and, 
at  the  same  time,  retaining  all  the  virtue  and  elasticity 
of  the  pure  gum. 

This  is  why  Diamond  Tires  will  give  the 
greatest  mileage  in  wet  as  well  as  dry  weather — will 
plow  through  sand  and  dust — stand  the  friction  of  the 
road  and  the  pull  of  the  engine — will  adapt  them- 
selves from  one  end  of  the  thermometer  to  the  other — and  from  high 
speed  to  low — and  under  all  these  conditions  you,  at  the  wheel,  are 
riding  with  mind-comfort  and  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 


When  you  ride  on 
Diamond  Tires  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  rim 
troubles. 

Diamond  (No-Clinch) 
Tires  are  built  with  Per- 
fect 3-Point  Rim  Con- 
tact that  fit  and  hold  the 
rim  with  a  vise-like  grip. 
This  perfect  balance  means  that 
the  tire  is  fighting  theroad,  not  the 
rim — insuring  immunity  from  all 


Cross  Section  Diamond  Safety  Tread 


forms  of  rim  troubles,  including  cutting  and  breaking  above  the  bead. 
The  annealed  steel  cabled  wires  imbedded  in  the  bead 

form  a  rigid  ring  of  support  that  holds  in  every  emergency,  permits 
proper  inflation  and  positively  prevents  the  tire  from  creeping  or  slip- 
ping off  the  rim. 

In  addition  you  get  more  air-room  in  Diamond  (No- 
Clinch)  Tires — and  it's  the  extra  air-room  that  does  the  work. 

The  more  air-room — the  more  resiliency  with  less 

racking  and  jolting  of  your  engine  and  car — which,  in  turn,  means 
more  comfort  for  you  and  your  guests — more  service  from  your  tires. 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires— you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 
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Careworn  ? 


Well,  Gibbon,  the  historian,  said  he 
had  never  known  a  trouble  he  could  not 
forget  over  a  book  and  that  he  would  not 
barter  his  love  of  reading  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.  Why  not  try  it  ?  We  pub- 
lish a  number  of  sets  that  are  much  more 
interesting  than  the  present  day  novels 
and  are  literature  as  well.  We  have  been 
established  forty  years  and  our  books 
have  been  given  a  long  series  of  medals 
at  many  international  expositions.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them  : 


MASTERPIECES  OF 

GEORGE  SAND 

Sparkling  dialogue.  First  complete 
and  unabridged  translations  of  these 
novels  by  Balzac's  only  rival.  Ac- 
knowledged the  greatest  woman 
w  riter  that  ever  lived.  Twenty  vol- 
umes, beautiful  photogravures.  $45, 
payable  $2  monthly.  "  The  most  re- 
markable woman  of  her  age." — 
Henry  James.  Pamphlet  on  request. 

MASTERPIECES  OF 

PAUL  de  KOCK 

First  complete  translations  of  these 
amusing  French  novels.  "The  French 
Dickens." — The  Bookman.  "  The 
Smollett  of  France." — The  New  York 
Herald.  Twenty  volumes,  beautiful 
photogravures.  Easy  terms.  "  One 
of  the  most  amusing  writers  of  the 
century." —  The  Outlook.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  sent  on  receipt  of  request. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Not  an  encyclopedic  collection  of 
dry-as-dust  articles  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  a  series  of  entertaining  vol- 
umes, containing  a  straightforward 
non-technical  storygiving  information 
of  intense  interest  to  old  and  young. 
Ten  volumes,  3381  pages,  392  illustra- 
tions in  black  and  colors.  $28,  payable 
£2  monthly.    Pamphlet  on  request. 


ROMANCES  OF 

VICTOR  HUGO 

"The  Barrie  edition  with  etchings 
by  French  artists  of  standing  and  of 
the  order  of  merit  which  invariably 
attaches  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
works  published  by  them,  is  a  really 
beautiful  set." — The  Pittsburgh  Post. 
First  and  only  complete  translations. 
Twenty  volumes.  #45,  payable  $2 
monthly.    Pamphlet  on  request. 

""MASTERPIECES  OF 

BALZAC 

Infinitely  more  interesting  than  the 
bestmodern  novels.  Unabridged, four- 
teen pocket  volumes,  imported  Bible 
paper,  exquisite  etchings.  $28,  pay- 
able $2  monthly.  "  The  only  version 
that  contains  all  that  is  in  the  origi- 
nal."— N.  }'.Sun.  Send  $2  and  get  a 
set  on  approval.  Refunded  if  set  re- 
turned.   Pamphlet  on  request. 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  BY 

AINSWORTH 
Most  popular  set  on  the  market. 
"  Vivid  pictures  of  the  times." — The 
Neiu  York  Herald.  Equal  of  Dumas 
and  Scott.  Ten  volumes,  French 
etchings.  $2*2.50,  payable  $1  monthly. 
"When  I  devour  the  pages  I  am  lost  in 
amazement  that  his  wonderful  histori- 
cal novels  are  not  in  every  house." — 
Lord  Macaulay,  Pamphlet  on 
request. 

PRIVATE  LIVES  OF  THE 
QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND 

These  give  the  vie  iniime  of  these 
queens,  who  were  living,  palpitating 
women,  with  hates  and  passions, 
as  well  as  stately  sovereigns.  Six- 
teen volumes,  splendid  illustrations. 
"  The  fascination  of  a  romance." — 
The  Times,  London.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  sent  on  receipt  of  request. 


WOMAN 

IN  ALL  AGES  AND  IN  ALL 

COUNTRIES 
The  most  fascinating  subject  in 
the  world.  It  requires  only  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  realize  the  enor- 
mous possibilities  of  this  attractive 
series  by  authors  of  national  reputa- 
tion. Ten  volumes.  Beautiful  illus- 
trations. Easy  terms.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  sent  on  receipt  of  request. 

THE  DEFINITIVE- 

HISTORY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

The  only  non-sectional,  non-parti- 
san, and  non-sectarian  history  of  the 
continent  north  of  Panama,  in  twenty 
volumes  by  twenty  university  men. 
Hundreds  of  authentic  illustrations. 
$45.  payable  £2  monthly.  Pamphlet 
on  request.  Subscribed  for  by  Pres~ 
ident  U'oodroiv  Wilson. 


We  publish  many  other  seta  and  several  series  of  works 
on  art.     Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  request. 


GEORGE  BARRIE  &  SONS, 

1313  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Please  send  by  mail,  free,  pamphlet  de- 
scribing your  set  of_  


Name_ 


Address  _ 


The  Ghost  That  Got  the  Button 


{Continued  from  page  19) 


Them  heathen  Chinos  has  et  Mm!'  Lord, 
now,  wouldn't  that  jolt  youse?  Them 
Chinos  a-eatin'  Daggett !  It  give  me  an 
awful  jar.  an'  Buck  he  felt  it,  too. 
That  there  mutt  had  acted  right  decent, 
an'  we  knew  Ranch  would  have  hats  in 
the  belfry  fer  fair  if  he  lioid  tell  o'  the 
pup's  finish;  so  says  Buck:  'Let's  not 
tell  him,  'cause  he's  takin'  on  now  like 
he'd  lost  mother  an'  father  an'  hest  goil 
an'  all,  an'  if  he  knew  Daggett  was  pro- 
vidin'  chow  fer  Chinos  he'd  go  clean  bug 
house  an'  we'd  have  ter  ship  him  home 
ter  St.  Elizabeth,' 

I SAYS  O.  K.  ter  that,  an'  we  made  it 
up  not  ter  let  on  ter  Bunch  ;  an'  now 
here  comes  the  spook  part  yer  been 
a-waitin'  fer. 

"Four  or  five  nights  later  I  was  on 
guard,  an'  my  post  was  the  farthest  out 
we  had  on  the  north.  There  was  an  ol' 
road  out  over  that  way,  an'  I'd  hoid  tell 
it  led  ter  a  ol'  graveyard,  but  I  hadn't 
never  been  there  myself  an'  hadn't 
thought  much  about  it  till  'long  between 
two  an'  three  o'clock,  as  I  was  a-hikin' 
up  an'  down,  when  somepin'  comes  a-ziz- 
zin'  down  the  road  hell-fer-leather  on  to 
me.  a-yellin'  somepin'  fierce.  Gee,  but  I 
was  skeered !  I  made  sure  it  was  a 
spook,  an'  there  wasn't  a  bit  o'  breath 
left  in  me.  I  was  all  to  the  bad  that 
time  fer  sure.  Before  I  had  time  ter 
think  even,  that  screamin',  streakin" 
thing  was  on  me  an'  a-grabbin'  roun'  my 
knees :  an'  then  I  see  it  was  one  o'  them 
near-Christian  Chinos,  an'  he's  skeered 
more'n  me  even.  His  eyes  had  popped 
clean  out'n  their  slits,  an'  his  tongue 
was  hangin'  out  by  the  roots,  he  was 
that  locoed.  I  raised  the  long  yell  fer 
corporal  of  the  guard,  which  happened, 
by  good  luck,  ter  be  Buck,  an'  when  he 
come  a-runnin".  thinkin'  from  the  whoops 
I  give  we  was  bein'  rushed  by  the  whole 
push  of  Boxers,  the  two  of  us  began 
proddin'  at  the  Chink  ter  find  out  what 
was  doin'.  Took  us  some  time,  too,  with 
him  bein'  in  such  a  flutter  an'  hardly 
able  ter  even  hand  out  his  darn  ol' 
pigeon  English,  that  sounds  like  lan- 
guage comin'  out  of  a  sausage  machine. 
When  we  did  savvy  his  line  of  chop-suey 
talk,  we  found  out  he'd  seen  a  ghost  in 
the  graveyard,  an'  not  only  seen  it  but 
he  knew  who  the  spook  was  an'  all  about 
him.  We  was  gittin'  some  serious  our- 
selves an'  made  him  tell  us. 

"QEEMS  it  was  a  mandarin— that's  a 
•J  sort  o'  Chink  police-court  judge  (till 
I  got  ter  Tientsin  I  always  thought  they 
was  little  oranges),  an"  this  tangerine's 
— I  mean  mandarin's — name  was  Wu 
Ti  Ming,  an'  he'd  been  a  high  mucky- 
muckraker  in  his  day,  which  was  two  or 
three  hundred  years  back.  But  the  Em- 
prer  caught  him  deep  in  some  sort  o' 
graft  an'  took  atvay  his  button  an'  all 
o'  his  dough. 

"  'Lord  !'  says  Buck  when  we  come  ter 
this,  'don't  that  prove  what  heathens 
Chinks  is?  Only  one  button  ter  keep  on 
their  clothes  with,  an'  the  Emprer  he  kin 
take  it  away !  What  did  this  here  Judge 
Ming  do  then,  John?  Use  string  or  pins?' 
This  here  John  didn't  seem  ter  savvy,  but 
he  said  that  the  mandarin  took  on  so  fer 
his  button  an'  his  loss  of  pull  in  the  ward 
that  it  was  sure  sad  ter  see,  an'  by  an'  by 
the  Emprer  got  busy  again  with  him  an' 
had  him  finished  up  fer  keeps;  had  him 
die  the  'death  of  a  thousand  cuts.'  says 
John.  It  sounded  fierce  ter  me,  but  Buck 
lie  says : 

"  'Pshaw  !  Anybody  who's  been  shaved 
reg'lar  by  them  lady  barbers  on  Fourth 
Avenyer  would  'a'  give  the  Emprer  the 
merry  ha-ha — ' 

"After  Ming  was  cut  up  they  took  the 
remains  of  his  corpse  an'  planted  him  in 
this  here  graveyard  up  the  road;  but  he 
wouldn't  stay  planted  an'  began  doin' 
stunts  at  night,  'topside  walkee-walkee" 
an'  a-huntin'  fer  his  lost  button.  He'd 
used  ter  have  the  whole  country  scared 
up,  but  fer  the  last  twenty  years  he'd 
kep'  right  quiet  an'  had  hardly  ever  come 
out ;  but  now  sen-e  the  foreign  devils 
come  (ain't  that  a  sweet  name  fer  us?) 
he's  up  an'  at  it  again  worse  than  ever, 
an'  the  heathens  is  (in  their  ear.  Fer 
four  nights  now  they'd  seen  him,  wrapped 
in  a  blue  robe,  wailin'  an'  a-huntin'  be- 
hind tombstones  an'  walkin'  round  an' 
round  the  graveyard  like  a  six  days'  race 
tei  the  belt  at  Madison  Square.  John 
had  jus'  seen  him  on  the  wall,  an'  that 
was  why  he  come  chargin'  down  the  road 
like  forty  cats. 

"'Will  Mr.  Ming's  sperrit  walk  till  he 


gits  that  button  back?'  Buck  asts.  John 
says :  'Sure.' 

"  'Well.'  says  Buck,  'why  don't  yer  give 
him  one?' 

"  'No  can  give.  Only  Emplor,  only  Son 
of  Heaven  give.' 

"  'Well,  look  here,'  says  Buck,  'we 
sand  rabbits  ain't  no  sons  of  Heaven,  but 
I'll  be  darned  if  we  couldn't  spare  a  but- 
ton ter  lay  the  ghost  of  a  pore  busted 
police-court  judge,  who's  lost  his  job  an' 
his  tin.  if  that's  all  he  wants  back.  What 
time  does  he  come  out  at,  John?  Could 
we  see  him  ter-morrer  night?'  'Sure 
could  we,'  says  John;  'he'll  show  us  the 
way.  but  he  won't  wait  with  us ;  he's  bad 
cm  nigh  fer  his.' 

"So  Buck  takes  John  an'  goes  back  ter 
the  guard  shack,  as  it's  most  time  fer  re- 
lief, an'  after  I  got  back  we  told  John 
ter  git  the  hook,  an'  we  talked  things 
over,  an'  Buck  he  was  just  wild  ter  see 
if  he  couldn't  lay  that  Chino  ghost.  His 
talents  was  achin'  ter  git  action  on  him; 
anythin'  like  that  got  up  his  spunk. 
Says  I : 

"  'Maybe  Ranch  kin  help.  We'll  tell 
him  ter-morrer  after  guard  mount.  It'll 
hike  his  mind  off  Daggett' 

"  'No,  yer  don't.'  says  Buck.  'Don't  yer 
dare  tell  him.  He's  nervous  as  a  cat 
over  the  pup  as  it  is.  an'  this  spook  busi- 
ness is  awful  skeery :  I'm  feelin'  woozy 
over  it  meself.  I'm  all  off  when  it  comes 
ter  ghosts — that  is.  if  it's  a  real  ghost. 
And  things  here  in  Pekin'  is  so  funny  the 
odds  is  all  in  favor  of  its  bein'  the  sure 
thing.  I  ain't  afeard  o'  no  kinds  o'  peo- 
ple, but  I  sure  git  cold  feet  when  I'm 
up  against  a  ghost.  Wouldn't  that  jar 
youse?  An'  me  a  soldier:  when  it's  a 
soldier's  whole  business  not  ter  git  cold 
feet.  But  I'm  bound  I'll  have  a  show  at 
that  ol'  spook  even  if  it  does  skeer  me 
out  o'  my  growth.  Only  don't  yer  dare 
tell  Ranch. 

"VTEX'  night,  right  after  eleven  o'clock 
1^1  rounds,  me  an'  Buck  slipped  outer 
our  blankets,  sneaked  out  past  the  guard, 
an'  met  John,  who  was  waitin'  fer  us  in 
the  road  jus'  beyond  where  the  last 
sentry  woulder  seen  him.  It  was  cold  as 
git  out.  Jus'  the  same  kind  o'  early  cold 
as  to-night,  an'  John's  teeth  was  chatter- 
in'  like  peas  in  a  box — he  was  some  loco 
with  skeer,  too.  you  bet. 

"  'Which  way?'  says  Buck,  an'  John 
spouts  a  lot  o'  dope-joint  lingo  an'  takes 
us  up  a  side  alley,  where  there's  a  whole 
bunch  o'  Chinos  waitin'  fer  us,  an'  they 
begun  a  kowtowin'  an'  goin'  on  like  we 
was  the  whole  cheese.  Turned  out  that 
John  had  jollied  'em  that  the  Melican 
soldier  mans  was  big  medicine  an'  would 
make  Judge  Ming  quit  the  midnight  hike 
an'  cut  out  scarin'  'em  blue.  That  jus' 
suited  Buck;  he  was  all  there  when  it 
come  ter  play  commander  in  chief.  He 
swelled  up  an'  give  'em  a  bundle  o'  talk 
that  John  put  in  Chino  fer  'em.  an'  then 
linished  up  by  showin'  'em  a  button — a 
ol'  United  States  Army  brass  button  he'd 
cut  off  his  blue  blouse — an'  tol'  'em  he 
was  goin'  ter  bury  it  in  Ming's  grave  so 
as  ter  keep  him  bedded  down. 

"AN'  them  simple  idiots  was  pleased  ter 
-tX  death,  an'  the  whole  outfit  escorted 
us  over  ter  the  graveyard,  but  they  shied 
at  the  gate  (Lord,  I  hated  ter  see  'em 
go — even  if  they  was  heathens!),  an' 
let  John  take  us  in  an'  show  us  where 
ter  wait.  He  put  us  in  behind  a  pile 
o'  little  rocks  in  about  the  middle  o' 
the  place  near  where  Judge  Ming 
hung  out,  an'  then  retired  on  the 
main  body  at  the  double,  leavin'  us 
two  on  outpost  alone  there  together.  I 
hadn't  never  been  ter  a  Chino  buryin" 
ground  before,  an'  nighttime  wasn't  ex- 
tree  pleasant  fer  a  foist  introduce.  There 
was  a  new  moon  that  night — a  little 
shavin'  of  a  thing  that  hardly  gave  no 
light,  an'  from  where  we  was  there  was 
a  twisty  pine  tree  branch  that  struck  out 
right  acrost  it  like  a  picture  card — two 
for  five.  The  graveyard  was  all  dark  an' 
quiet,  with  little  piles  o'  rocks  an'  stone 
tables  ter  mark  the  graves,  an'  a  four-  or 
five-foot  wall  runnin'  all  round  it ;  an' 
somehow,  without  nothin'  stirrin'  at  all. 
the  whole  blaine  place  seemed  chock  full 
o'  movin'  shadders.  There  wasn't  a 
sound  neither:  not  the  least  little  thing: 
jus'  them  shadders;  an'  the  harder  yous'd 
look  at  'em  the  more  they  seemed  ter 
move.  It  was  cold,  too.  like  I  told  yer — 
bitin'  cold — an'  me  an'  Buck  squatted 
there  tight  together  an'  mos'  friz.  We 
waited,  an'  we  waited,  an'  ire  waited, 
an'  we  got  skeerder.  an'  skeerder,  an' 


Standard  equipment  can  hardly  be  "standard" 
without  the  Aplco  Electric  Starter 


Aplglow  Lamps 


■  Dynamo-Motor  Controller 

Controls  for  starter  and  all  Jighis. 
are  here — at  the  driver's  hand. 


Storage  Battery 


raw 


Y^OU'VE  had  the  chance  this  year  to  buy  a  good  many  kinds  of  self-starters. 

Only  one  of  these  is  the  result  of  years  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
working  out  of  all  its  details:  the  Aplco;  "the  starter  that  never  stops  starting." 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Vincent  G.  Apple  saw  clearly  that  such  a  reliable  one-unit  starting  system 
would  be  demanded  before  very  long.  His  energies  since  then  have  been  devoted  to  perfecting  the 
Aplco  Starter  until  it  is  perfect;  he  realized  that  unless  a  starter  really  worked  every  time,  it  had 
no  value.  For  the  past  fewr  seasons  he  could  have  crowded  the  market  with  his  starter,  knowing 
that  any  such  improvement  would  be  eagerly  adopted  by  builders;  demanded  by  buyers.  This 
he  was  not  willing  to  do.  Not  until  the  Aplco  starter  had  proved  and  re-proved  itself  by  the 
most  rigid  tests  would  he  offer  it  to  the  public. 


Many  of  the  new  starters  that  have  been  hurried 
into  the  field  this  year  respond  wonderfully  to  labora- 
tory tests — stand  up  for  a  reasonable  time  on  the  road. 
In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  self  starting  systems, 
many  builders  used  the  kinds  offered  to  them  from  all 
sides  by  appliance  men:  included  them  in  their  speci- 
fications without  proper  study;  while  they  were  in 
the  experimental  stage,  in  fact.  The  history  of  these 
will  be  self  evident  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Manufacturers  who  utilized  the  Aplco  Electric 
Starter  this  year  were  offering  their  buyers  an  appli- 

The  Aplco  Lighting  System 


The  Aplco  lighting  systems 
for  motor  cars  and  motor 
boats  are  as  standard  as  the 
starter  and  as  carefully  de- 
signed. The  first  electric 
lighted  automobile — a  Frank- 
lin (1907)— was  lighted  with 
the  Aplco  system.  This  car 
is  still  doing  service  on  the 
streets  of  Dayton.  Apple 
equipped  cars  were  exhibited 
at  auto  shows  years  ago.  If 
you  now  use  gas  or  oil  lamps 
or  if  you  depend  upon  electric 
light  furnished  by  a  storage 
battery  which  is  always  "go- 
ing dead"  just  when  you  need 
it  most,  then  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Aplco  appliances  and  have  him 
tell  you  how  to  bring  your 


car  up  to  date.  You  can  in- 
stall a  generator  battery  (if 
you  haven't  one)  and  the  now 
famous  Aplglow  lamps  at 
reasonable  cost.  Then  you 
can  have  as  much  light  as 
you  wish — you  won't  have  to 
economize.  Burn  your  head- 
lights whenever  you  drive. 
Take  no  chances  of  collisions 
or  hitting  road  obstructions. 
Your  generator  makes  the 
current  as  you  go  along.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  the  Apple 
starter,  then  the  lighting  sys- 
tem is  included,  but  whether 
you  can  use  the  starter  or  not 
on  your  present  car  you 
should  make  it  a  modern  car 
by  installing  the  Apple  light- 
ing system. 


ance  of  absolutely  standard  character;  a  system  that 
could  only  add  to  the  use  and  pleasure  the  owner 
would  derive  from  his  car. 

"The  starter  that  never  stops  starting." 

Naturally  you  will  prefer  to  have  the  Aplco  in 
your  own  car;  it  gives  you  both  pride  and  confidence 
to  know  that  your  system  is  the  one  perfected  by 
the  "father"  of  the  whole  self-starter  idea;  carefully 
and  slowly  developed  to  its  present  perfection  and 
ready  to  be  used,  and  used  long  and  hard. 

Ways  in  which  the  Aplco  Starter  is  the  Best 


The  whole  Apple  system  is 
built  in  one  plant,  under  the 
final  supervision  of  one  man. 
Everything — dynamos,  motors, 
batteries,  controllers,  are  built 
to  work  with  each  other  with 
mechanical  precision ;  the  y 
must  test  out  together.  Vin- 
cent (i.  Apple  stands  back  of 
the  entire  system,  not  a  part  of 
it.  All  this  is  very  different 
from  some  of  the  most  wide- 
ly advertised  starters  which 
are  composed  of  units  of 
which  only  part  are  made  by 
the  firm  which  offers  you  the 
starter.  Some  make  the  dyna- 
mos and  buy  the  batteries  and 
motors  elsewhere,  assembling 
the  units,  and  so  on.  The  re- 
sult?  The  generator  designed 


by  one  man  does  not  properly 
feed  the  battery  made  in  the 
other  man's  factory,  for  in- 
stance— the  user  complains  to 
the  car  builder,  who  refers 
him  to  the  starter  maker,  who 
blames  the  battery  manufac- 
turer. Between  them  all,  you 
— the  owner  of  the  car — get 
no  satisfaction. 

Other  Inconveniences  Eliminated 

There  are  no  sliding  or  ex- 
posed gears,  no  pedals  to  push, 
no  meters  to  watch.  The  glow 
of  a  small  lamp  shows  whether 
the  system  is  working  prop- 
erly. One  lever  on  the  con- 
troller is  all  you  have  to  deal 
with. 


If  you  want  to  bring  your  car  or  boat  up  to  date  with  Aplco  lighting  system  or  Aplglow 
lamps;  if  you  want  an  Aplco  house  lighting  outfit;  send  for  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


The  Apple  Electric  Co.,  89  Canal  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


You  can 
tell  every  time 
when  a  man 
is  smoking 
Stag. 

That 
FRAGRANCE 


is  unmistakable. 

There's  no  other  tobacco  made 
that  you  can  recognize  in  the  same 
way. 

Another  pleasant  experiment  with 
Stag  is  to  shut  yourself  in  a  room  and 
light  up  a  pipeful. 

See  what  the  first  person  who  opens 
the  door  says. 

And  don't  forget  that  you  buy 
HALF  as  much  at  a  time,  at  HALF 
the  price,  and  always  smoke  FRESH 
tobacco. 

For  sale  everywhere. 


slender,  an',  yee !  how  we  shivered! 
Every  minute  we  thought  we'd  see  Judge 
Ming,  but  a  long  time  went  by  an'  lie 
didn't  come  an'  lie  didn't  come.  There 
we  set,  strung  up  tight  an'  ready  ter  snap 
like  a  banjo  string,  but  nothin'  ter  see 
but  the  shakin'  shadders  an'  nothin'  ter 
hear— nothin'  but  jus'  dead,  dead  silence. 

"All  of  a  suddent  Ruck  (he  kin  hear  a 
pin  drop  a  mile  away)  nearly  nips  a 
piece  ont'n  my  arm  as  he  grips  me.  'Lis- 
ten !'  says  he. 

I LISTENED  an'  listened,  but  I  didn't 
hear  nothin',  an'  I  told  him  so. 
"  'Yes.  yer  do,  yer  bloke  yer,'  he  whis- 
pers.  'Listen.   Strain  your  years.' 

"Then  way  off  I  did  begin  ter  hear 
somepin'.  It  was  a  long,  funny,  waily 
cry,  sort  o'  like  the  way  cats  holler  at 
each  other  at  night.  'Oh-oo-oo,  oh-oo-oo !' 
like  that,  an'  it  come  nearer  an'  nearer. 
Then  all  of  a  suddent  somepin'  popped  up 
on  the  graveyard  wall  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  away — somepin'  all  blue-gray 
against  the  hook  o'  the  moon — an'  begun 
walkin'  up  an'  down  an'  hollerin'.  I 
knew  it  was  sayin'  words,  but  I  was  so 
far  to  the  bad  I  didn't  know  nothin'  an' 
couldn't  make  it  out.  I  never  thought  a 
feller's  heart  could  bang  so  hard  against 
his  ribs  without  bustin'  out,  an'  me  hair 
viz  so  high  me  campaign  hat  was  three 
inches  off'n  me  head.  I  hope  ter  the 
Lord  I'll  never  be  so  frightened  again  in 
all  my  livin'  days.  I  set  there  in  a  tran- 
som from  fear  an'  friz  ter  the  spot.  I 
don't  know  nothin'  o'  what  Buck  was 
doin',  as  my  lamps  was  glued  ter  the 
spook.  It  jumped  down  from  the  wall, 
callin'  an'  whistlin'  an'  begin  runnin' 
round  the  little  stone  heaps.  I  seen  it 
was  comin'  our  way,  but  I  couldn't  move 
or  make  a  sound:  I  jus'  set.  All  of  a 
suddent  Buck  he  jumps  up  an'  makes  a 
dash  an'  a  leap  at  the  spook,  an'  there's 
a  terrible  yellin'  an'  they  both  comes 
down  crash  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  pile, 
rollin'  on  the  little  pebbles :  but  Buck  is 
on  top  an'  the  spook  underneath  an' 
lettin'  off  the  most  awful  screeches. 
Gosh,  they  jus'  ripped  the  air,  them 
spook's  yells  did,  an'  they  turned  my 
spell  loose  an'  I  howled  fer  all  I  was 
worth.  Then  Buck,  he  commenced 
a-yawpin'  too,  but  me  an'  the  spook  we 
was  both  raisin'  so  much  noise  I  didn't 
savvy  what  he  said  fer  some  time.  Then 
I  found  he  was  cussin'  me  out. 

"  'Come  here,  you  fersaken  ,' 

he  howls.  'Quit  yellin' !  I  say  quit  yell- 
in'.'  Don't  yer  see  who  this  is?  Coine 
here  an'  help  me.' 

"  'You  think  I'm  goin'  ter  tech  that 
Ming  spook?' 'I  shrieks. 

"  'You  miser'ble  loony,'  he  yells  back, 
'can't  yer  see  it  ain't  no  Ming?  It's 
Ranch  !' 

WELL,  so  it  was.  It  was  Ranch 
skeered  stiff  an*  hollerin'  fer  dear 
life  at  bein'  jumped  on  an'  waked  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  graveyard  that-a-way. 
Pore  ol'  feller  had  had  Daggett  on  his 
mind,  an'  went  sleepwalkin'  an'  huntin' 
wrapped  in  his  blanket. 

"'An','  says  Buck  ter  me,  'if  youse 
hadn't  been  in  such  a  dope  dream  with 
skeer,  you'd  'a'  sensed  what  hewasa-yel- 
lin'.  He  was  callin':  "Oh-oo-oo,  oh-oo-oo, 
here,  Daggett!  Here,  boy!"  an'  then 
he'd  whistle  an'  call  again:  "Here,  Dag- 
gett! Here,  Daggett!"  That's  how  I 
knew  it  was  Ranch;  an',  besides,  he 
told  me  onct  that  he  sleepwalked  when 
be  got  worried.  But  you,  you  white- 
livered — '  an'  then  he  cussed  me  out 
some  more. 

"  'Sinarty,'  I  says,  'if  yer  knew  so 
blame  well  it  was  Ranch,  why  did  yer 
give  him  the  flyin'  tackle  like  yer  done 
an'  git  him  all  woiked  up  like  this?' 

"  'Well.'  says  Buck  sort  o'  sheepy.  'I 
was  some  woiked  up  meself,  an'  time 
he  come  along  I  give  him  the  spook's 
tackle  without  thinkin';  I  was  too 
skeered  ter  think.  Hush,  Ranch.  Hush, 
old  boy.  It's  jus'  me'n  Bill.  Nobody 
shan't  hoit  yer.' 

"We  comforted  pore  ol'  Ranch  an' 
fixed  him  up,  an'  then  when  he  felt  bet- 
ter told  him  about  things — all  but  how 
Daggett  was  et — an'  I  wrapped  his 
blanket  around  him  an'  took  him  back 
ter  quarters  while  Buck  went  a-lookin' 
fer  John  an'  Ins  gang. 

HE  found  'em  about  half  a  mile  off.  in 
front  of  a  Mott  Street  joss  house, 
all  prayin'  an'  hurnin'  punk  an'  huddled 
together,  skeered  green  from  the  yellin's 
they'd  heard.  Buck,  he  give  'em  a  long 
chin-chin  about  layin'  the  ghost,  an'  how 
Judge  Ming  wouldn't  never  come  back 
no  more:  an'  then  he  dragged  'em  all 


When  you  buy  Flex-A-Tile  you 
are  buying  a  brand  that  has  been 
advertised  the  world  over  and  is 
known  to  the  consumer  no  matter 
where  he  may  come  from. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Flex-A-Tile  shingles  are  8 
inches  wide  and  12^4  inches  long. 
They  are  laid  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  wood  shingles. 

Flex-A-Tile  comes  in  roll  form 
also  and  can  be  used  as  sidingin  color 
combination  with  the  shingles. 

Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles 
are  easier  to  place  than  wooden 
shingles,  are  as  beautiful  as  tiling, 
as  enduring  as  slate  and  cheaper 
than  stained  wood  shingles. 

A  booklet  and  sample  will  be 
sent  you  free  if  you'll  write — 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

1016  Forty-Fifth  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Finished  Photos 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


New— 'Great— Wonderful 

At  last!  Just  what  you  want 
—a  camera  that  makes  photo- 
graphy easy,  simple,  inex- 
pensive.   Be  your  own  photo- 
grapher. No  experienceneeded. 
Any  man, woman  or  child  can  make 
photos  the  new  way  with 

The  New 
One-Minute  Camera 

Weighs  only  40 
ounces.    Takes  and 

finishes  pictures  in  one 
minute.  No  waiting.  No 
over-developinfr-  A  big 
boon  to  the  amateur 
photographer.  Camera 
does  everything.  You  just 
"snap  the  picture"  and 
in  one  minute  it  is  com- 
pletely finished.  The 
photos  are  taken  direct 
on  the  post  card. 

No  Plates  or  Films 

—  No  Printing 
or  Dark  Room  f 

Get  a  Oue-Minute  Camera  at  once  and  know  the 

real  joys  of  taking  pictures.  Your  vacation  is  not  complete 
without  this  camera.  Great  sport  taking  pictures  of  your 
family,  relatives,  friends,  neighbors— at  home,  in  the  park, 
at  your  picnic— everywhere.  No  work.   No  fuss.  Small  coaU 

Price  of  Camera,  $10.00 
Complete  Outfit,  $11.00 

Pin  a  money  order  for  $11.00  to  this  ad-  send  it  to  us  at  once, 
and  we  will  ship  you  by  express  a  One-Minute  Camera  Outfit, 
with  enough  material  to  take  and  finish  50  post  card  photos, 
size  2  1-2x3  1-2  inches.  If  you  desire  outfit  shipped  by 
Parcels  Post,  add  76c  extra.  Complete  instructions  with 
outfit.  You  begin  taking  pictures  in  a  few  minutes  after  oat- 
fit  arrives.   Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  ONE-MINUTE  CAMERA  CO. 
Dept  210  ,  Rand  McNally  Bid?.,  Chicago,  III. 


Come  to 


in  1913 

Holland  will  celebrate  the  100th  Anniversary  of  1 
her  Independence  with  Festivities  of  every  de-1 
scription  -Pageants — 30  Expositions  of  Industry! 
Art,  Shipping,  Agriculture. 
This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

PEACE  PALACE  at  THE  HAGUE 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal  Gift 
will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its  world-wide 

importance  demands. 

This  is  the  Year  to  Visit  Holland! 

Full  particulars  free  of  charKe  from  the  Official 
I       Information  Office,  45  L.  Voorhout,  The  Hague. 
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Private  Water  Supply  Plant 
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WATER  SUPPLY 
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A  Style  for 
Every  Taste 


The  satisfaction  you  get  will 
prove  the  worth  of  your  invest- 
ment. For  $5.00  you  get  the  best 
materials — and  "Natural  Shape" 
lasts  for  comfort — in  a  style  to 
suit  your  taste. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign  — 
You  11  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago, U.  S.  A. 

The  Stride 

Look  for 
Name  in  Shoe 


Vim  your  hedge 

times  faster 


ju  can  do  the  work 
:  one-fourth  to  one- 
nh  the  time,  and  get 
ianer,  evener  results 
iyou  use  either  of  the 

JNIQUE 

ledge  Trimmers 

4  well-kept,  frequently  trimmed 
Hges  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
its  a  13-inch  swath,  trims  on  both 
ittions;    easy  to  operate,   saves  i^'- £J . 
Ipe,  strength  and  energy.  " 

'for  older  growths,  use  the  Unique  Hedge 
Trimmer  and  Cutter  combined 

is  an  extra  cutter  for  individual  branches  up  to 
inch  diameter.  This  tool  will  replace  hedge 
mmer,  lopping  shears,  grass  edgers  and  prunei  s  ! 
thertool  sent  carriage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5 .00. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
after  one  week's  trial.  Refer 
to  any  bank  in  Philadelphia. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"Success  with  Hedges." 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CO. 

2429  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Offlce,  1  West  34th  St. 

Opp.  Waldorf  Astoria 


WEIGHS  ONLY  15  POUNDS 


[Telescope  Cot  Bed 


w:  tiuTieu  dj  nana,  name  as  a  trrip. 
Our  Camp  and  Lawn  Furniture  Booklet  (free)  is  full  of  I 
suggestions  for  summer  comfort. 

Steinfeld  Bros.,  584  Broadway,  New  York 


STUDENTS 


GUARANTEED  TO I  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


EUROPE 

tractive  Tours  by  All  Routes,  escorted  or  inde- 
ndent  as  preferred.  Widest  choice.  Inclusive 
es.  Best  tour-leaders.  Small  groups.  Uniformed 
erpreters  at  stations  and  ports.  W  rite  for  Pro- 
im  32.     Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

>  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
cago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelss. 


back  (they  pullin'  at  the  halter  shanks 
with  years  laid  back  an'  eyes  rollin'),  ter 
see  him  bury  his  United  States  button 
on  Ming's  rook  pile.  He  dropped  it  in 
solemn,  an'  said  what  the  Chinks  took 
ter  be  a  prayer:  but  it  was  really  the 
oath  he  said.  Buck  havin'  onct  been  a 
recruitin'  sergeant,  knew  it  by  heart  all 
the  way  from  'I  do  solemnly  swear'  ter 
'so  heli>  me,  Gawd.'  Buck  says  I  oughter 
seen  them  grateful  Chinos  then:  they'll 
'a'  give  him  the  whole  Chino  Umpire  if 
they  could.  They  got  down  an'  squirmed 
an'  kissed  his  hands  an'  his  feet  an'  his 
sleeve.  They  wanted  ter  escort  him  back 
ter  camp,  but  he  bucked  at  that,  an'  said 
no,  as  he  was  out  without  pass  ;m' 
not  itchin'  fer  his  arrival  ter  be  noticed 
none. 

"After  that  we  took  toins  watchin' 
Ranch  at  night,  an'  got  him  another 
mutt  ter  love,  an'  he  didn't  wander  any 
more,  so  Judge  Ming  seemed  satisfied 
with  his  United  States  button,  an'  kep' 
quiet.  But  them  Chinks  was  the  grate- 
fulest  gang  yer  ever  seen.  They  brought 
us  presents;  things  ter  eat — fruit,  poul- 
try, eggs,  an'  all  sorts  of  chow,  some  of  it 
mighty  funny  lookin',  but  it  tasted  all 
right;  we  lived  high,  we  three.  The 
other  fellers  was  wild  ter  know  how  we 
woiked  it.  An'  I  tell  yer  I  ain't  never 
been  skeered  o'  ghosts  sence — that  is,  not 
ter  speak  of — much!" 

BILL  paused,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  "Gee!"  said  be, 
"most  nine  o'clock.  I  got  ter  go  over  ter 
K  troop  ter  see  Sergeant  Keefe  a  min- 
ute— I  promised  him.  Adios,  fellers. 
Thanks  fer  the  smokin'." 

"Keep  the  change,  hombre.  Thanks 
for  yo'  tale,"  shouted  Whitney  after  him 
as  he  disappeared  down  the  hall. 

"Well ! !"  said  Stone,  and  looked  at 
Hansen. 

"Well ! ! !"  responded  Hansen.  The  big 
Swede  shook  with  laughter.  "Iss  he  not 
the  finest  liar!  Tess?  I  wass  in  the 
Fourteenth  myselluf.  That  wass  my 
company — Chay.  He  wass  not  even  the 
army  in  then — in  nineteen  hund'erd." 

"Yes,"  said  Stone,  "I  knew,  but  I 
wasn't  goin'  to  spoil  his  bloomin'  yarn. 
I  happened  to  see  his  enlistment  card 
only  this  mornin',  and  the  only  thing  he 
was  ever  in  before  was  the  Twenty-third 
Infantry  after  they  came  back  from  the 
islands.  He's  never  even  been  out  of  the 
States." 

"But  where  did  be  get  it  from?"  asked 
Whitney.  "His  imagination  is  equal 
to  most  anything  but  gettin'  so  many 
facts  straight.  Of  co'se  I  noticed  things 
vere  an'  there — but  the  most  of  it  was 
O.  K." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Hansen,  grinning, 
"he  got  it  from  an  old  Fourteenth  man 
—  Dan  Powerss  —  at  practice  camp 
last  Chuly.  He  an'  I  wass  often  talk- 
ing of  China.  He  wass  in  my  old  com- 
pany an'  wass  then  telling  me  how 
he  an'  the  other  fellerss  all  that  extra 
chow  got.  I  tank  Bill  he  hass  a  goot 
memory." 

"But  the  nerve  of  him  !"  cried  White- 
ball,  "tryin'  ter  pass  that  off  on  us  with 
Hansen  sittin'  right  there." 

"It  iss  one  thing  he  may  have  forgot," 
smiled  Hansen. 


VV  StOE 


who  cares  anyway?"  said 
Stone.  "It  was  a  blame  good  story. 
An'  now  clear  out,  all  of  you.  I  want  to 
hit  the  bunk.  Reveille  does  seem  to  come 
so  early  these  cold  mornin's.  Gee!  I  wish 
I  knew  of  some  kind  of  button  that  would 
keep  mr  lyin'  down  when  Shorty  wants 
me  to  get  up  an'  call  the  roll." 


Kind  Words  from  an 
Old  Friend 

THE  first  number  of  Collier's  under 
the  5-cent  price  now  is  on  the 
news  stands,  and  a  bigger  or  better 
nickel's  worth  never  was  offered  in  any 
country.  The  publishers  aim  at  a  cir- 
culation of  a  million  copies  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  should  have  twice  that. 
Collier's  occupies  a  field  of  its  own,  a 
field  it  created  for  itself.  It  is  the 
most  aggressive  publication  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  it  never  runs  amuck,  or  becomes 
abusive.  It  is  no  militant  suffragette. 
All  its  crusades  are  carefully  planned, 
and  when  it  knows  it  is  right  it  goes 
ahead.  And  when  it  goes  ahead  it  gets 
results.  Every  man  who  admires  an 
absolutely  fearless  journal  should  read 
Collier's. 

— Walt  Mason  in  Emporia  "Gazette." 


The  Franklin  Six-"38" 
The  Light  Weight 

Fact-Backed  Car 

HERE  is  a  big,  roomy  touring  car,  beautiful  in  outlines,  elegant  in 
finish,  luxurious  in  appointments  and  upholstery — that  has  set  a 
new  standard  of  economy  m  up-keep,  comfort  in  riding  and  long 
service  that  other  cars  of  its  size  and  power  cannot  equal. 

The  Franklin  Six  "38"  is  the  product  of  Franklin  "Balanced  Construction.'* 
This  has  produced  a  car  1  200  pounds  lighter  than  any  other  car  of  equal 
class  and  this  lightness  results  immediately  in  a  big  saving  in  up-keep  expense. 

Light  weight  is  saving  Franklin  users  big  tire  bills.  Franklin  users  in  1912 
reported  an  average  of  10,746  miles  per  set  of  tires.  The  average  for 
other  cars  of  equal  size  is  around  3500  to  4000  miles.  This  is  cutting  tire 
expense  below  the  middle. 

Light  weight  is  saving  Franklin  users  big  fuel  bills.  It  cuts  gasoline  con- 
sumption squarely  in  two.  Other  cars  of  equal  size  and  power  average 
twice  as  much  gasoline  per  mile  as  the  Franklin  Six  "38." 

Where  others  use  a  rigid  steel  frame  we  use  a  laminated  wood  frame,  more 
costly  than  steel,  one-half  as  heavy.  It  is  resilient  and  shock  absorbing. 
We  eliminate  the  radiator,  water  jackets,  fans,  water-pump,  pipes  and  the 
water,  considerable  weight,  considerable  trouble. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  the  simplest  and  lightest  six-cylinder  engine  in  use  in 
cars  of  equal  size.  Eliminating  excess  weight  permits  us  to  use  four  full 
elliptical  springs.  This  increases  ease  of  riding  and  saves  passengers  and 
engine  alike  from  jars  and  jolts. 

The  Franklin  Six  "38"  is  equipped  with  "right-sized"  tires.  The  Franklin 
principle  of  light  weight,  suspended  on  resilient  springs  that  absorb  the 
blows,  riding  on  4}4  -inch  and  5-inch  tires,  doubles  tire  life  and  eliminates 
fatigue. 

Franklin  users  can  tour  300  miles  a  day  and  feel  less  fatigued  than  other 
motorists  traveling  half  that  distance. 

Light  weight  means  less  work  for  the  engine  to  do,  whether  going  up  hill  or 
along  the  level.  Less  work  means  less  fuel.  The  Franklin  holds  the 
record  for  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Franklin  users  report  averages 
of  twice  as  far  per  gallon  as  other  cars  of  equal  power  and  size. 

Mr.  Motorist,  for  comfort,  for  elimination  of  trouble,  the  Franklin  Six  "38" 
will  interest  you. 

Mr.  Business  Man,  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  tire  bills  and  fuel  bills 
make  the  pleasure  of  running  a  high-powered  car  expensive.  Cutting  these 
bills  in  two  means  twice  as  much  use  of  your  car  for  the  same  expense  or 
the  same  use  at  half  the  expense. 

Will  you  not  see  the  Franklin  dealer  in  your  town  and  see  this  Six  "38" 
demonstrated?  If  no  Franklin  dealer  is  near  you,  write  for  our  catalog 
and  full  information. 


Particularly  notice  the 
refined  forward  lines 
in  the  Franklin. 


Franklin  Six  "38,"  a  commodiou 
luxurious  5-passenger  car 


$3600 


All  Franklin  6-cylinder  cars  are  equipped  with  the  efficient,  powerful  Entz  Electric 
Starter  and  Lighting  System.    Simple  to  operate ;  engine  cannot  possibly  stall. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  also  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  Touring  Car  or  2-passenger  Phaeton  Runabout  $2900 

Franklin  Four  "25"   2000 

Franklin  Six  "38" — 7-passenger  Touring   3850 

Franklin  Automobile  Co.       21  Franklin  Square       Syracuse  N  Y 


CfOne  good  reason  why  you 

should  specify  an  "Eagle  A"  paper  in  every 
department  of  your  business  is  because  the 
"Eagle  A"  Water-Mark  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  whatever  grade  guarantees  you  not  only 
the  Quality  but  the  Price.  It  leaves  no 
question  of  indecision — it  gives  you  the  ex- 
pert judgment  that  (unless  you  know  papers 
expertly)  you  lack. 


Cj[  The  "Eagle  A"  Water-Mark  protects  you  from 
paying  more  than  you  should — and  insists  upon 
your  getting  the  very  best  for  whatever  you  do  pay. 

<I  The  combined  economies  of  29  mills — each  mill 
making  the  one  class  of  paper  it  makes  best — give 
you  greater  value  for  your  money  than  is  possible 
in  any  other  way. 

|We  have  Standardized  Thirty-Four  Brands  of 
Bond  Paper,  ranging  in  quality  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  under  the  Water-Mark  of  "the  Eagle 
and  the  A." 

^  This  Water- Mark  tells  you  that  each  sheet  of 
Paper  bearing  it  is  not  only  of  our  manufacture,  but 
that  it  is  a  Paper  of  Proven  Quality  and  Known 
Worth. 

•J  Your  Printer  or  Lithographer  handles  our  Papers 
— or  if  you  will  write  us  we  shall  send  you  a  Hand- 
some Portfolio  of  Specimen  Business  Forms. 

AM6RICAMWRITINGPAP6RC0MPANY 

23  Main  Street  :Holyoke.MdSSdchusetts 

Twenty  Mine  Mills 


Back  to  Life 


(  Continued  from  paye  6) 


Around  the  IVorld 
r  r    Wa  g  on,1 
harmingly    illustrated  in 
color  by  W.  W.  Densloia,  the 
famous  artist  of  children, 
free  on  request,   7 he  kiddies  will  enjoy  it. 


"Exactly  as  in  other  maladies,  so  in 
this,  the  personal  quantity  must  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  value  of  the  fresh, 
dry  air  is  demonstrated  and  is  universal. 
Hence  our  injunction  to  keep  in  the  open 
air — sit  there,  sleep  there,  live  in  it  as 
much  as  possible,  for  each  moment  you 
are  in  that  life-giving  element  you  are 
traveling  the  roadway  toward  your  goal 
— good  health." 

So  I  began  a  life  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  early  autumn  when  we  arrived  at 
Saranac  Lake.  To  sleep  out  on  an  open 
porch  then  was  a  delight.  And  to  sit  on 
the  porch  in  the  daytime,  too,  was  pleas- 
ant and  toning. 

An  appetite  developed  that  seemed  to 
be  insatiable.  I  took  on  flesh  rapidly, 
rising  175  pounds  weight  in  ten  weeks. 
By  that  time,  although  I  stuck  to  the 
porch  by  day  and  night,  I  felt  able  to 
go  about  my  business. 

LEARNING  THE  LESSON 

T7»  VERY  child  learns  some  time  that  too 
S-j  much  candy  sickens  him.  One  would 
not  want  to  live  in  a  picture  gallery.  He 
would  not  relish  living  and  sleeping 
where  he  always  must  hear  the  rumble 
of  a  grand  pipe  organ. 

The  mountain  aspect  was  grand  and 
inspiring.  The  out-of-doors  living  was 
tonic  and  revivifying.  But  after  a  while  it 
became  monotonous.  I  began  to  wish  that 
Mother  Nature  would  move  that  moun- 
tain over  to  another  region,  and  bring  a 
new  one  for  me  to  look  at. 

I  called  myself  to  account  for  child- 
ishness ;  but  it  was  a  fight,  a  real  fight. 
The  reaction  finally  was  serious.  It  all 
had  gotten  on  my  nerves.  I  hated  the 
town,  the  people,  the  whole  proposition. 
I  got  so  overstrained  and  nervous  that  I 
was  convinced  I  would  get  no  benefit 
from  staying  longer. 

Finally  I  concluded  I  knew  a  few 
things  about  myself,  and  that  I  might  as 
well  as  not  walk  a  little  every  day.  I  in- 
sisted on  stealing  a  trifle  of  exercise  daily. 

I  began  to  lose  flesh  and  to  feel  again 
an  awful  lassitude.  Then  one  night, 
out  there  alone  on  that  open  porch, 
came  the  threat  of  another  hemorrhage. 

I  won  out,  and  at  last  dropped  asleep, 
thankful  that  my  indiscretion  had  not 
nought  back  all  my  troubles. 

How  faithfully  thereafter  I  followed 
the  rules ! 

I  arise  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, take  a  cold  sponge,  break  my  fast 
at  eight,  and  by  nine  or  before  am  sit- 
ting on  my  porch,  wrapped  for  the  cold. 
I  have  attached  to  my  big  Adirondack 
chair  a  reading  rack,  and  what  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  is  here ! 

The  numbing  dullness  of  the  monotony 
has  passed  away.  I  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  my  winter's  fate.  I  "take  the 
cure"  with  faith  toward  my  wife,  my 
physician,  and  myself. 

All  around,  hundreds  of  others  are 
doing  the  same.  They  are  in  all  sorts 
of  houses,  with  all  sorts  of  porches,  and 
clad  in  all  sorts  of  garments. 

They  are  in  all  stages  of  advancement 
— from  earliest  incipiency  to  the  wasted 
and  emaciated.  Some  will  recover,  some 
will  hang  on  a  while,  only  to  succumb  in 
the  near  future. 

But  no  matter  what  be  the  stage  to 
which  it  has  progressed,  it  might  have 
been  warded  off  had  proper  precautions 
been  taken  at  the  beginning ;  if  symptoms 
now  known  by  science  to  point  toward 
danger  of  tuberculosis  had  been  wisely 
diagnosed ;  if  medicine  had  been  poured 
into  the  sewer,  and  the  only  successful 
treatment  yet  developed  been  given — 
fresh  air,  good  food,  and  rest,  rest,  rest. 

Not  much  doubt  remains  that  had  I 
gone  to  my  home  when  I  learned  of 
my  weakened  condition,  ensconced  my- 
self on  my  own  open  porch,  with  summer 
reading  aplenty,  rested  absolutely,  and 
walked  only  as  much  as  I  had  to,  slept 
as  long  as  possible  every  night,  eaten 
plainly  and  regularly,  and  rested,  rested, 
rested,  I  would  have  emerged  safely 
from  the  situation  without  necessarily 
going  a  mile  from  my  own  hearthstone. 

FIVE  MINUTES  FOR  EXERCISE 

BUT  at  last  the  physician  tells  me  I  can 
have  five  minutes  of  exercise  daily, 
increasing  it  a  minute  a  day  unless, 
upon  further  examination,  he  discovers 
that  the  walking  is  not  agreeing  with  me. 

I  hold  the  watch  on  him;  petulantly 
object  when  my  wife,  delaying  a  slight 
fraction  of  a  minute  to  lock  the  door, 
might  thereby  cause  me  to  lose  a  few 
precious  seconds  of  that  long-waited-for 
freedom  to  walk  again. 


Of  course,  when  I  began  that  exer- 
cise, I  was  a  soft,  puttylike  individual; 
milk-fed,  flabby,  weak.  Exercise  naturally 
took  off  some  flesh.  But  that  worried  no 
one  who  understood.  I  had  been  literally 
fed  up  like  a  prize  at  a  country  fair,  and 
was  far  above  my  normal  weight. 

The  point  was  that  I  was  almost 
cured.  All  I  needed  to  do  now  was  to 
persist  some  time  longer  and  make  as 
surance  doubly  sure.  There  must  be  in. 
lingering  doubt.  When  I  bought  my  get- 
away ticket  I  must  be  cured,  safe  to 
myself  and  to  society.  So  the  regimen, 
only  slightly  altered,  was  continued — sir 
ting  days  on  the  porch,  sleeping  there 
nights,  and  eating  three  quadrangular 
meals,  plus  six  eggs  and  as  many  glasses 
of  lime-watered  milk  daily. 

It  worked,  too.  It  cured  me.  That's 
what  it  did  for  me;  that's  what  it  would 
do  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others. 
The  disease  is  usually  contracted  in 
youth ;  and  in  youth  it  can  almost  cer- 
tainly in  every  instance,  whether  pul- 
monary, intestinal,  joint,  or  glandular, 
be  absolutely  cured. 

Is  my  case  typical  of  the  average  one 
in  this  country?  So  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine  it  is.  I  probably  was  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  the  average  person  win. 
contracts  the  disease ;  I  assume  that  were 
my  friends  to  be  asked  they  would  say 
that  I  should  be  possessed  of  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  needs  of  lift 
than  the  average.  But  so  far  as  over 
work  is  concerned,  the  disregarding  of 
what  should  have  been  plain  signs  that 
I  was  in  danger  of  falling  victim  to  tu- 
berculosis, and  the  reception  of  bad  med- 
ical advice,  my  experiences  are  typical. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INFECTION 

HOW  did  I  get  infected?  It  is  impos- 
sible positively  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. But  so  vital  are  these  matters,  andso 
intimately  do  they  concern  society,  that 
it  is  worth  while  right  here  to  set  down 
the  possible  occasions  of  my  infection. 

First — Every  day  I  was  accustomed  to 
go  to  a  place  where  members  of  my  pro 
fession  assemble  in  the  performance  of 
their  regular  duties.  About  two  hun- 
dred of  us  go  there,  not  everyone  everj 
day,  but  most  of  us  every  day.  Their 
we  use  appliances  in  common,  read  news 
papers  that  our  mates  have  read,  and 
mingle  in  close  association  for  most  of 
a  short  working  day. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  of 
our  fellows  have  gone  away,  either  to 
die  with  tuberculosis  or  to  seek  return 
of  health  in  some  resort.  From  any  one 
of  those  it  was  easily  possible  that  some 
of  us  would  get  the  infection.  The 
germs  might  have  been  communicated  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  ways — by  use  of 
towels,  washbowls,  pens,  in  telephone 
booths,  on  couches  that  were  in  the 
rooms,  and  were  used  by  all. 

How  easy ;  a  tubercular  person  lies  on 
a  couch;  he  leaves  germs  by  coughing 
or  sneezing.  Another  person  lies  on 
that  couch.  It  would  seem  to  be  almost 
a  certainty  that  the  latter  would  get 
some  of  those  germs  on  his  clothing  or 
flesh.  If  he  be  not  vitally  reduced,  he 
will  throw  off  these  germs.  If  he  is 
"run  down"  he  is  likely  to  be  infected. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  some  of 
the  fellows  coughed  for  weeks  before 
going  away.  Now  anyone  who  stood  noi 
more  than  six  feet  from  the  person  who 
coughed  stood  in  peril  of  being  infected 
by  the  projection  through  the  air  of 
sputum  from  those  tubercular  lips.  Yet 
for  a  thousand  times  some  of  us  were 
close  to  such  persons  when  they  coughed, 
close  at  writing  tables  or  in  elevators  or 
elsewhere. 

DANGER  FROM  DIRTY  CARS 

SECOND — These  micro-organisms  have 
no  repugnance  for  street  cars.  Dust 
is  stirred;  the  dust  may  carry  germs 
attached  to  the  tiny  particles.  You  may 
breathe  this  dust  into  your  lungs.  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  crime  against 
society  that  street  cars  or  subway  or 
elevated  cars  are  not  cleaned  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  every  day  or  oftener. 
That  would  minimize  the  peril,  which  to 
these  public  conveyances  is  ever  present 
and  constantly  menacing. 

Third — A  sleeping  car  is  a  source  oi 
danger.  What  can  be  done  to  minimize 
danger  there?  It  is  easy  and  simple,  bet 
the  State  and  Federal  establishments  see 
that  every  sleeping  car  is  fumigated 
every  trip  it  takes.  This  is  done  to  au 
sleeping  cars  leaving  Saranac  Lake. 
In  Saranac  Lake,  every  time  a  room 


Try  This  Good 
Pipe  Tobacco ! 
Sample  Free! 


Let  Edgeworth  bring  a  new 
joy  into  your  life — Thousands 
•wear  by  it. 


Don't  postpone  this  wonderful 
delight !  Only  troubles  should  be 
delayed.  Write  us  for  a  free  sample 
of  Edgeworth  and  learn  how  good 
a  pipe-smoke  can  be. 

There's  never  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  Inviting  in  aroma,  it  is 
delicious  in  flavor.  Try 


EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE 

Ready-Rubbed  or  Sliced 

Smoking  Tobacco 

and  you  will  find  it  all  you  could 
wish  for  in  tobacco.  Or  ask  any 
of  the  many  thousands  who  swear 
by  this  pipe -smoke. 

We're  so  sure  of  Edgeworth  that 
we  GUARANTEE  it— and  will  re . 
fund  the  purchase  price  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Edgeworth  READY- 
RUBBED  in  ioc  and  50c  tins, 
everywhere,  and  inhandsome$i.oo 
humidor  packages.  Edgeworth 
Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you 
to  try  Edueworth.  so  we  ask  you  to 
accept  a  fe  w  good  smokes  at  our  ex- 
pense. Write  today  and  we  will  mail 
sample  to  you  without  charge,  if  you 
will  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

lEatablished  1877] 
Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Granulated  Plug 
Smoking  Tobacco 
3  South  2Ut  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


YERYCAROWNER 
fEEBS  THIS  BOOK 


It  makes  you  intimately 
familiar  with  every  elec- 
trical device  on  your  car 
or  motor  boat.  Tells  you 
how  to  avoid  electrical 
trouble,  how  to  locate  it 
and  how  to  correct  it. 
Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one 
can  understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  instal- 
lation on  automobiles 
and  motor  boats. 
Write  today  for  a 
copy  before  the  edi- 
tion is  exhausted. 
Sent  postpaid  for  25c. 

THE  PACKARD 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  AA 
Warren,  Ohio    (12) ' 


is  vacated,  the  Hoard  of  Health  requires 
that  it  be  notified,  under  penalty  for 
failure,  and  a  man  is  sent  to  fumigate 
it  according  to  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved method.  The  rule  is  unequivocal, 
and  it  is  enforced.  When  a  house  is 
vacated  it  must  be  fumigated  as  a  whole. 

HOTEL  PERILS 

FOURTH — Hotels  should  delight  the 
heart  of  any  tubercular  bacillus; 
hotel  days  should  be  gala  days  for  them. 
It  would  be  hard  to  enforce  a  rule  that 
every  room  vacated  in  a  hostelry  must 
be  fumigated.  It  would  be  better  were 
that  possible.  But  at  least  antiseptic 
measures  could  be  resorted  to — carbolic 
waters  used  to  wash  points  of  contact 
by  former  occupants ;  the  linen  and  bed 
clothing  carefully  changed.  The  linen 
not  yet  used  need  not  be  rewashed.  But 
all  linen  used  in  a  hotel  could  be  put  into 
a  simple,  inexpensive  sterilizer,  such  as 
I  saw  in  a  Saranac  Lake  barber  shop, 
and  which  insures  absolute  death  to  all 
germs  that  may  have  been  on  the  towels 
and  face  cloths. 

Fifth — Theatres  should  be  treated 
daily  with  vacuum  cleaners,  the  plush 
or  other  kinds  of  seats  thus  being 
brought  to  approximate  sanitation.  Of 
course  the  floors  should  have  the  same 
attention. 

Sixth — Churches.  A  vacuum  cleaner 
costs  about  $60.  Any  church  can  afford 
to  buy  one.  and  should  buy  one,  and  see 
that.it  is  used  faithfully.  It  would  be 
quite  as  good  God  service  to  save  man- 
kind from  the  misery  of  tuberculosis  as 
from  the  one-time-believed-in  blistering 
from  brimstone. 

Seventh — Public  laundries.  The  dan- 
ger of  infection  from  goods  washed  in 
public  laundries  probably  is  popularly 
magnified.  The  truth  is  that  good  soap 
or  washing  materials,  and  the  heat  of 
the  boiling  water  or  steam,  constitute 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  sterilization 
known. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  should  be  ex- 
treme care  in  all  laundries  to  see  that 
plenty  of  soap  and  sufficient  heat  are 
applied  to  assure  death  of  the  germs 
that  may  be  collected  on  the  goods  sent 
to  be  washed. 

Especially  is  this  true  as  to  handker- 
chiefs and  linen  whereon  there  may  be 
sputum,  for  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  is  from  the  sputum  of  persons  actively 
tubercular  that  infection  always  comes. 

Eighth — Factories.  What  worlds  of 
opportunities  here  for  either  woe  or  weal 
to  mankind !  Because  the  products  of 
these  factories  are  to  go  upon  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  and,  most  important, 
of  little  children;  or  on  their  beds;  or 
(think  of  it!)  into  their  very  stomachs! 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  chewing  tobaccos, 
canned  fish,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fruits,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  that  enter  into  commerce  to-day, 
come  from  factories.  What  need  for 
strict  care  against  infection  here ! 

But  before  all  others  as  the  most 
probable  cause  of  my  own  physical  down- 
fall must  be  written — overwork  or  over- 
strain of  nerves. 

The  too  tired  person  is  susceptible  to 
infection.  He  is  subnormal  in  vital- 
ity. 

The  nervous  person  is  susceptible  to 
infection.  His  deranged  nerves  testify 
to  reduced  vitality,  failure  to  sustain 
the  strain  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
system. 

Probably  the  Baltimore  Democratic 
National  Convention  did  the  bad  work 
for  me.  There  was  no  ventilation,  and  it 
was  in  the  hot  summer  time  in  Balti- 
more !  Twenty  thousand  persons,  with 
taut  nerves,  in  an  unventilated  room  for 
more  than  a  week  ! 

NOT  ALONE  I 

ONE'S  lungs  must  have  been  soaked 
with  vileness  when  those  awful  days 
and  nights  ended.  There  must  have  been 
an  assortment  of  germs  that  ranged  all 
the  way  through  the  list  of  communica- 
ble diseases  in  every  pair  of  lungs.  And, 
too,  the  lungs  must  have  been  fearfully 
reduced  in  vitality,  in  resistance  to  the 
attacks  of  the  germs. 

The  nerves  must  have  been — every  one 
of  them-^like  fiddle  strings,  for  there 
was  enough  excitement  to  supply  a  nor- 
mal man  for  a  lifetime. 
What  wonder  I  fell? 
And  it  was  not  alone  I.  The  list  of 
persons  who  died  directly  as  a  result  of 
the  vile  conditions  in  that  convention 
hall  will  never  be  known  in  full ;  but 
it  is  known  that,  it  was  long  and  dire. 

Of  course  every  such  gathering  has 
its  victims.  But  the  conditions  that  ob- 
tained in  that  Baltimore  Convention,  and 
that  obtain  in  national  conventions  in 


Get  Union  Suits  That  Fit  You  Right 


CHALMERS 


Chalmers  "  Porosknit 
Union  Suits  have  com- 
fortably closed  crotches. 
They  have  elastic  fitting 
backs  that  stretch  up  and 
down  as  well  as  side- 
ways and  prevent  "cut- 
ting" in  the  crotch — that 

give  you  absolute  ease  in  any  position — with  no  binding,  pulling,  bulging 
nor  gaping — bend  or  twist  as  you  will.  They  stay  buttoned  while  on. 
They  fit  without  your  feeling  it. 

The  new  ^  length  insures  a  covering  for  the  knee,  with  no  doubling  up  under  the  sock. 
Chalmers  "Porosknit"  is  light,  cool,  elastic  and  durable.    The  genuine  has  the  label 
and  Guarantee  Bond  (shown  here)  with  every  garment.    Made  in  all  styles.    Try  a  suit 
or  two  non>. 

Send  for  Booklet  Illustrating  Styles 
For  Men  Any  Style  For  Boys 

KClf      Shirts  or  Drawers  Ofi 
U  vL         per  garment  mUL 


per  garment 

Fof  *1  OH  UNION  SUITS  en.  For 
Men  «P  1  Any  Style        WC  Boys 

Men's  mercerized  (looks  like  silk)  $1.00  per  gar- 
ment; $2.00  per  Union  Suit. 

Handled  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
3  Washington  Street      Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Roadworthy  and  Safe 

Safety  depends  on  roadworthy 
non-skid  tires  —  such  as  the 
Rugged  Tread. 

Federal  Rugged  Tread  Tires 
can  be  relied  upon  under  any 
condition  of  the  roads. 

The  heavy  studs  give  the 
car  a  tight  grip  on  the  road, 
perfect  traction  and  effective 
brake  action.  Try  them  on 
your  car. 

"Extra  Service" 

Federal  Tires  prove  their  su- 
periority by  giving  extra  serv- 
ice—more tire  mileage — de- 
creased tire  expense.  All  types 
(including  popular  Straight- 
Wall)  for  all  standard  rims. 

Booklet  and  nearest  dealer's  name 
on  request. 

Federal  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee 
Branches  and  Agencies  everywhere 
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COLLIER'S 


THE  mirror-like,  slippery  pave- 
ment affords  as  sure  a  footing  for 
the  car  shod  with  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
as  the  fine,  dry  macadam  road. 

Whether  the  surface  is  wet  or  greasy, 
these  tires  are  guaranteed  not  to  skid, 
or  are  returnable  at  full  purchase 
price  after  reasonable  trial. 

The  thick-walled  cups  drive  deep 
and  give  positive  traction  in  mud. 

Your  discontent  with  tire  service  also 
when  you  equip 

fllNNSYLVANIA 
VAGUUW  CUP'TIRES 

They  are  the  heaviest  tires  of  the  rated  sizes 
manufactured.  Their  construction  is  the 
strongest,  their  composition  the  toughest 
—  and  absolutely  Oilproof —  immune  from 


With  each  Vacuum  Cup  Casing  goes  a 
definite  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles. 
Their  actual  service  mileage  averages  a  far 
greater  distance. 

Jll  your  Dealer— or  write 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  505  Liberty  Av.  Minneapolis,  34  S.  8th  Street 
Cleveland,  1837  Euclid  Av.  KansasCity.IVlo.,5l4E.I5thSt. 
Detroit.  254  Jefferson  Av.  Omaha,  215  S.  20th  Street 
Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Av.  Seattle,  Armour  Building 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  City,  1700  Broadway     Boston.  149  Berkeley  St. 
Dallas,  41  I  S.  Ervay  Street  "VTNONT 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California     \  <2^S 

San  Francisco.     512-514  Mission  Street      / A\Mv 
Los  Angeles,  930  So.  Main  Street      I  VAX 

An  independent  Company  with  an 
independent  selling  policy 


Tow  Home  Insurance 


When  you  need  a  tow,  or  the  other  man 
does,  just  reach  under  the  cushion  for 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 
Made  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

It's  25  feet  of  flexible  steel  wire  towline. 
Weighs  only  5  pounds  but  can  pull  a  4000  lb. 
car  up  a  20%  grade.  You're  not  equipped 
unless  you  have  neat,  compact  Autowline 
always  ready  for  the  emergency  that  is 
bound  to  come.    At  your  dealer's,  S3. 75. 

FREE  The  Autowline  Circular  ex- 
plains the  whole  subject  in  pho- 
tographs.    Send   for  one  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  with 
the  Big  Pall 

Broderick  &    Bascom    Rope  Co. 
805  N.  2nd  St.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office,  76A  Warren  St. 

Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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I  Money 

Own  This 
Beautiful  Cruiser 

MEYER  before  has  it  been 
*  *  possible  to  offer  you  as 
at  value  as  we  do  this  season 
in  the  Raised  Deck  Racine 
Muskegon  36  ft.  Cabin  Cruiser. 
Just  go  on  board  for  the  biggest 
summer  you  ever  saw.  Sleeps  8: 
II  go  any  where  ;  galley,  owner's  state-room,  toilet,  dinghey, 
.vits,  electric  lights,  standing  lop.  25  H.  P.  Motor,  test  type 
(4  cyl.).  All  lit  it  (he  Racine  way,  but  at  a  great  saving 
what  you  would  expect  to  pav  elsewhere.  We  build  elegant 
Canoes,  safe  and  ineipetisive  Row  Boats,  Hunting  Boats, 
DinfrheyB,  a  Dorr  Familv  Launch  for  1150.00.  All  highest  quality  and 
at  &  tremendous  savin*.    Write  today,  tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in. 

.  Racine-Truscolt- Shell  Lake  Boat  Co..  Box  92,  Muskegon,  Michigan, 


Friction 

in  the  wrong  place  does  two  things 
well — wears  out  your  automobile 
and  uses  up  power. 

DIXON'S  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 
reduces  friction  and  wear  by 
forming  a  veneer-like  coating  of 
graphite  on  the  bearing  surfaces, 

Ereventing  metal-to-metal  contact. 
•  IXON'S  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 
is  an  ingredient  of 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

(For  Transmissions  and  Differentials) 

Well-known  automobile  men  use 
and  recommend  Dixon's  Greases. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car 
for  free  booklet,  "Lubricat- 
ing the  Motor,"  No.  245. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  in  1827 
JERSEY  CITY        NEW  JERSEY 
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With  a  HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  on  your  lawn  yon 
need  not  worry  about  the  health  and  amusement  of  your 
children.    They'll  enjoy  themselves  in  the  open,  at  home. 

It  is  absolutely  safe ;  has  no  cogs;  is  strongly  built  of  iron, 

steel  and  seasoned  wood  ;  repair  proof ;  an  ornament  to  the 
lawn,  or  public  play  grounds.  Made  with  orwithout  canopy. 
Organ  for  music. 

Every  machine  Guaranteed.    Sent  on  Free  Trial 

vour  monev  back  If  not  satisfied.  Dealers  Wanted— attrac- 
tive proposition.    Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO. 

Dept.  321  QTJINCY,  ILL. 


other  cities,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion's common  sense. 

OUR  CRUDE  CIVILIZATION 

UNDERFEE1  >ING,  overworking, 
worry,  and  ultranervous  strains  of 
all  kinds  conduce  to  tubercular  infec- 
tion. Indeed,  the  whole  problem  may 
perhaps  lie  expressed  in  those  few  words 
as  correctly  as  in  any  other,  using  the 
everyday  language  of  the  layman;  and 
it  is  to  laymen  in  a  layman's  vernacular 
that  I  write. 

The  elements  of  the  problem  we  see 
are  intermixed  and  interwoven  with  the 
whole  problem  of  social  advancement — 
child  labor,  employment  of  women  in 
factories,  factory  sanitation,  limited 
hours  of  employment,  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  wage  earners,  sanitation 
measures  for  cities,  homes,  and  public 
buildings,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  sociologist's  subjects 
of  investigation  and  reform. 

My  infection  was  not  solely  my  own 
fault — it  was  largely  a  fault  of  society  I 
The  burden  of  tuberculosis  is  a  social 
burden.  The  conditions  that  force  pos- 
sible infection  upon  a  person,  regardless 
ot  what  his  own  carefulness  may  be  to 
provide  against  it,  are  brought  to  pass, 
not  by  himself  but  by  the  national  neg- 
lect that  has  permitted  their  development. 

We  are  recognizing,  nationally  now. 
that  that  workman  who  falls  victim  to 
an  accident  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
trade  or  business,  on  railroad,  in  factory 
or  mine,  should  not  have  to  bear  his  own 
burden  solely ;  but  that  society  should 
see  to  it  that  that  industry  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  in  productive  la- 
bors must  provide  for  his  compensation, 
charging  the  cost  to  the  product  of  that 
industry,  so  that  all  of  the  people  may 
thus  be  made  to  carry  the  burden. 

society's  duty 

HOW  in  principle  does  the  accident  of 
having  tubercular  infection  befall 
one,  through  no  whole  fault  of  one's  own, 
differ  from  that  accident  to  the  working- 
man?  All  of  society  is  to  carry  that 
workingman's  accident ;  and  it  is  a  glori- 


ous victory  for  humanity  that  w7e  as  a 
people  have  at  last  come  to  see  the  other 
principle  and  to  begin  to  interweave  it 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national 
industrial  system. 

Yet,  as  to  the  accident  of  tubercular 
infection,  society  sits  by,  negligently  ig- 
noring its  own  responsibility;  permitting 
men  and  women  and  little  children  to 
incur  daily,  momentary,  perils,  and  mak- 
ing small  provision  for  the  care  of  those 
who  fall. 

Cannot  this  great  nation  at  least  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  preventive  measures 
that  must  be  adopted  if  the  scourge  of 
the  white  plague  ever  is  to  be  eradicated'.' 

What  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  this 
complex  involvement?  Isolation  of  nil 
actively  tubercular  persons  so  far  as  that 
map  be  possible. 

This  measure  is  hedged  about  with  a 
multitude  of  difficulties.  It  cannot  be 
fully  achieved  at  once.  It  must  be  ap- 
proached as  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  and  to  be  approximated  now. 

I  have  not  treated  the  financial  phases 
of  this  problem.  They  alone  would  jus- 
tify a  separate  article.  The  cost  to  this 
nation  annually  from  tuberculosis,  in  ex- 
penses of  patients  and  loss  of  productive 
power  by  sickness  and  death,  runs  into 
a  sum  that  staggers  one — something 
from  .?100,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 

APPALLING,  USELESS  WASTE 

BUT  sadder  than  that,  more  heart  lend- 
ing, are  the  misery,  the  suffering,  the 
despair,  the  shattered  plans  and  blasted 
hopes,  the  weary  days  and  nights,  the 
lonesome  hours  of  isolation,  the  feeling 
that,  as  one  lies  ill  and  helpless,  the 
great  big  world  is  rushing  onward,  ig- 
noring you,  crushing  still  other  persons 
by  its  colossal  neglects,  adding  daily  to 
the  cruelly  long  list  of  wounded  soldiers 
fallen  prostrate  along  the  way ! 

The  losses  by  accidents  on  railways 
appall  us.  Yet  the  nation  loses  ten.  yes, 
twenty,  times  as  much  from  the  scourge 
of  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
one  may  say  nearly  all  this  disease  is  pre- 
ventable; as  the  State  has  stamped  out 
smallpox,  it  can  stamp  out  tuberculosis. 


Is  It  to  Eat  You  Live — Yes?" 


(  Concluded  from  page  16 ) 


precarious  bed  of  water  lilies,  made 
ardent  vows: 

More  fixed  than  tin  land,  and  more  deep 

than  the  sea.. 
Arc  mp  thoughts,  my  good  wishes,  and 

my  love  to  thee. 

"Oh,  lovely,  lovely,"  murmured  the 
girls  rapturously. 

"I  hunt  ein,  zwei,  drei  shops,"  whis- 
pered Rebecca  with  shining  eyes. 

The  teacher  went  bravely  on,  though 
if  she  hadn't  known  her  own  name  so 
well  she  never  could  have  read  the  ad- 
dresses at  all,  so  blurry  and  misty  did 
everything  seem. 

The  girls  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
slipping  out  of  their  seats,  stole  up 
front  and,  clustering  about  the  teacher's 
desk,  whispered  happy  comments  upon 
"da  stylish  Yankee  poetry." 

The  bell  for  dismissal  rang  unnoticed. 
Room  33  had  no  thought  for  macaroni 
and  bean  soup  to-night. 

Only  once  was  there  a  discord.  Miss 
Spencer  picked  up  a  small,  undersized 
envelope,  and  the  happy  murmur  sud- 
denly ceased.  A  very  tiny,  unpreten- 
tious valentine  this — teacher  noticed 
that  the  price  mark  was  the  lowest  yet. 
The  sentiment,  rather  weak  and  indefi- 
nite, was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  hisses. 

"TJn'  is  it  so  your  heart  speaks,  Sahra 
Molewisky?"  exclaimed  Rebecca  Cohen 
scornfully. 

"They  didn't  to  have  nicer  words  for 
a  cent,"  explained  Sahra  sheepishly. 

"Is  it  to  eat  you  live— yes?"  demanded 
the  Class  Boss  with  withering  wrath. 
But  the  outbreak  quickly  subsided  again 
as  the  teacher  hastily  unfolded  a  mag- 
nificent four-cent  creation. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  Miss 
Spencer  came  upon  Josie  Gaul  tier's 
valentine.  The  address  read:  "To  da 
Teescher  of  my  heart,  with  forever 
love."  It  was  a  bit  larger  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  had  more  tinsel  and 
paper  lace  draped  about  its  hearts. 
Also  the  sentiment  swept  heights  of  de- 
votion unattained  by  any  of  the  rest. 
Room  33  received  it  with  a  united  gasp 
of  ecstatic  bliss. 

"Where  is  it  to  find  sfuch  words  from 
the  heart?"  implored  Rebecca. 


"It  is  on  the  swell  streets  you  find 
them,"  explained  the  Class  Boss  proudly. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Spencer  spied 
the  price  mark,  five  cents — the  price  of 
a  whole  dinner !  And  she  just  gathered 
the  little  candy  makers  into  her  arms 
and  cried  on  their  shoulders — to  the 
speechless  felicity  of  Room  33. 

T  T  took  longer  than  usual  to  count  the 
A  histories  that  evening  after  dismissal, 
for  Miss  Spencer  did  it  by  herself.  The 
Class  Boss  seemed  all  of  a  tremor,  though 
her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  her  cheeks 
so  scarlet.  And  the  teacher  said  she 
must  sit  up  close  to  the  register  and 
toast  her  feet,  for  all  Josie  explained  so 
gayly  that  "it  ain't  no  Americano  grip, 
but  just  some  shivers  of  glad." 

After  the  books  were  counted  and  put 
away,  Miss  Spencer  took  her  assistant 
over  to  a  drug  store,  where  they  had 
a  wonderful  egg-and-milk  shake.  And 
then — bliss  upon  bliss! — she  escorted  the 
little  candy  maker  all  the  way  home! 

As  the  Boss  said  good  night  she  hast- 
ily crammed  a  big  white  envelope  into 
Miss  Spencer's  valentine  box.  "The  other 
didn't  to  tell  you  all,"  she  whispered, 
vanishing  up  the  tenement  stairs. 

When  Miss  Spencer,  alone  in  her  room, 
opened  the  big  white  envelope,  she  was 
fairly  dazzled  by  the  array  of  angels, 
lambs,  butterflies,  doves,  and  naked, 
dimpling  cupids — all  sprinkled  over  with 
a  strange  glittering  dew.  The  shining 
host  were  holding  up  to  view  a  crimson, 
heart-shaped  scroll,  bearing  the  plaintive 
plea : 

^Yhat  happiness 
Would  fill  mil  breast 
If  you  would  put 
My  love  to 
Test! 

"Oh,  Josie.  darling."  sobbed  Mfa» 
Spencer,  her  heart  suddenly  understand- 
ing why  the  Boss's  face  had  grown  so 
drawn  and  pinched  during  the  last 
week.  "Surely  your  dear  love  has 
been  tested."  Unsteadily  she  sought  for 
the  price  mark.  It  had  been  carefully 
erased,  but  by  holding  the  valentine  up 
to  the  light.  Miss  Spencer  could  dimly 
distinguish  the  numbers. 

25  Cents. 


The  economical  result  of  producing 
six  cylinder  cars  in  great  quantities 

TO  the  average  mind  it  probably  seems  incredible  that  we 
can  build  a  thoroughly  high  grade  six  cylinder  car  for  so 
much  less  than  other  manufacturers.  But  have  you  thought 
of  it  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint?  This  Six  is  being 
built  in  lots  of  ten  thousand — which  is  the  largest  six  cylin- 
der production  ever  attempted.  The  average  six  cylinder  produc- 
tion is  less  than  one  thousand  cars.  The  Garford  output  being  ten 
times  larger—  our  production  costs  are  ten  times  less.  Manufacturing 
automobiles,  on  such  a  large  scale,  permits  practical  manufacturing 
economies,  such  as  the  unlimited  use  of  automatic  machinery, 
special  tool  and  drop  forge  equipment,  and  this  is  what  materially  re- 
duces the  price. 

Any  manufacturing  cost  will  decrease  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  mechanical  facilities.  This  is  a  natural  and  invariable  manu- 
facturing law.  That  is  why  we  are  in  the  position  to  give  you  as 
much  for  $2750  as  most  manufacturers  must  get  $5000  for. 

In  point  of  mechanical  efficiency  and  actual  comfort  the  new 
Garford  Six  is  as  luxurious  and  as  finished  as  the  most  expensive  car 
in  the  world. 

Look  up  the  Garford  dealer  in  your  town  and  see  this  car  at  once. 
Compare  it  with  cars  that  cost  twice  as  much. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  1. 

The  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


$2  7  5  0 

Completely  Equipped 


Single  electric  headlight 
The  Garford  Six  is  the  only  automo- 
bile made  with  the  headlight  where  it 
should  be — in  the  center  of  the  radia- 
tor. This  new  Garford  method  of  light- 
ing throws  a  flood  of  light  directly  on 
the  road  where  it  belongs.  It  is  just  as 
unnecessary  to  have  two  headlights  on 
an  automobile  as  it  would  be  to  have 
two  on  a  locomotive. 

Dash  and  dome  lights 
Sunk  flush  with  the  dash  are  two 
powerful  bulls-eye  electric  lights.  On 
the  rear  of  the  front  seat  is  a  brilliant 
electric  dome  light  which  illuminates 
the  interior  of  the  tonneau.  Two 
concealed  electric  lights  illuminate  the 
entire  dash.  All  lights  are  controlled 
from  the  dash  by  convenient  push 
buttons. 

60  H.  P.  Six-cylinder  motor 

The  motor  is  cast  en  bloc.  It  is  of 
the  long  stroke  type,  having  a  bore  of 
3^-in.  and  a  stroke  of  6  in.  It  is  con- 
servatively rated  at  60  horsepower;  is 
very  flexible,  has  an  abundant  amount  of 
reserve  power,  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est touch  of  the  throttle,  remarkably 
economical,  practically  free  from  vibra- 
tion, and  very  efficient. 

Wheel  Base,  128  inches 

Warner  Auto- Meter — driven  from 

the  transmission 

Tires,  36x4lA 

Demountable  rims 

Bosch  Magneto 


All  steel  Pullman  body 
The  Garford  body  is  a  solid  welded 
steel  unit.  No  rivets,  no  bolts,  no 
joints,  no  wood.  It  cannot  rattle, 
warp,  squeak,  creak  or  crack.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  all-steel  Pullman 
principle.  It  is  light,  flexible,  abso- 
lutely noiseless,  and  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  affected  by  tempera- 
ture changes. 

Simple,  Positive  electric  starter 

The  Garford  electric  starting  sys- 
tem is  very  simple,  always  sure  and 
perfectly  safe.  It  is  not  big  and  bulky 
but  light  and  compact.  A  generator 
takes  the  place  of  the  fly  wheel.  Just 
touch  the  pedal  and  it  responds  in- 
stantly, turning  the  engine  over  until 
it  starts.  It  is  100^  efficient.  A  child 
can  operate  it. 

Luxurious  upholstering 
The  new  Garford  "Six"  is  uphol- 
stered with  those  luxurious  Budd  de 
luxe  cushions,  which  are  made  of  the 
best  hand  buffed  leathers  and  the  very 
finest  genuine  hair.    They  are  soft, 
thick,  rich,  comfortable,  beautiful  and 
durable.     Garford   upholstering  will 
last  for  years  without  the  least  sign  of 
wear  or  abuse. 
Full  floating  rear  axle 
Left-hand  drive 
Center  control 
Electric  horn 

Equipment — everything  complete  from 
tools  to  top 
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COLLIER'S 


S  H  I  RT  S 

Reg.  atU.S.  Pat.  Of. 

— the  best  named  of  all  shirts — because  they  give 
their  wearers  that  hallmark  of  personal  refinement 
which  only  really  fine  shirtwear  can  give. 

— and  the  best  famed  for  value — because  they  have 
everywhere  established  a  new  and  higher  stand- 
ard of  worth  at  the  prices — 

$1.00,  $1.50  and  up 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  the  slightest  fading  from  any 
cause.    Haberdashers  everywhere. 


COLLARS 

— the  collars  with  the  little  back  button  shield  that  makes 
your  tie  obey  your  slightest  pull — and  makes  you  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  so  used  to  the  daily  tie-tying  struggle.  You  tie 
your  tie  just  so  every  time — neatly,  quickly,  and  with  a  smile. 
All  popular  styles — highest  quality — 15c;  2  for  25c. 

Haberdashers  Everywhere 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


WITHOUT  A  PHYSICAL  EFFORT 

Through  a 

New  Process  of  Deep  Breathing  by  Wearing 

PROF.  CHAS.  MTJNTER'S 


Trade 
Mark 


NULIFE 


Patented 


Just  Pull  the  Belt  and  NULIFE  Does  the  Rest 
FOR  EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN  AND  CHILD 

STRAIGHTENS  round  shoulders,  expands 
the  chest  and  develops  the  lungs  through 
deep  breathing.     I<  educes  the  abdomen, 
rests  the  back,  supports  the  entire  body  and  pre- 
vents tired  feeling.   Develops  the  body  without 
any  effort,  medicine  or  injury.  Gives  every  MAN 


that  erect  military  carriage,  every  WOMAN  the 
perfect  curved  lines  of  beauty  demanded  by 
health  and  fashion.  Makes  CHILDREN  stand,  sit 
and  walk  erect  and  grow  healthy.  Beneficial 
to  athlete  or  invalid,  of  either  sex,  old  or 
young. 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  this  Magazine.    Pend  me  $2  00  at  Qnce  wjth  yQur  neight  weight,  chest  measure- 
ment and  sex.  and  I  will  send  you  my  latest  and  best  model  NULIFE,  prepaid,  and  Guarantee  You  Instant 
Bodily  Improvement.   More  than  8,000.000  people  are  already  living  testimonials  of  its  wonderful  benefits. 
Address  PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER,  Dept.  106  N.  B.,  No.  141-143-145  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City 
My  illustrated  book,  "  Self-Development  Without  Exercise,"  sent  you  Free  upon  request. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  United  States.    No  experience  necessary 


That 
^Cat's  Paw  Plug 
Prevents 
Slipping 


Every  street 
pavement  is  like 
velvety    turf  when 
you  wear  the  resilient, 
slip-proof 


SOc.  Attached 
All  Sealers 


CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


You  stride  along,  steady  and  sure.  No  fear  of  slip- 
ping on  wet  sidewalks,  pavements  or  shiny  floors. 
No  jar  on  nerves — comfortable — safe. 

The  Cat's  Paw  Plug  comes  where  the  wear 
comes.  No  holes  to  "  track  in  "  mud  and  dirt. 
Get  a  pair  today — black  or  tan. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO.,10^^"1, 

TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

It  pays  to  give  the  public  what  they  want.   The  ma- 
jority want  Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels. 
Order  from  your  jobber  today. 


The  Pipe  Dream 

(  Continued  from  page  8) 

it  was  worn  and  yellow  with  age — a 
"Godey's  Ladies'  Book" — of  thirty  odd 
years  before. 

"Grandpapa  never  buys  me  books,'*  she 
told  him ;  "bo  says  they'll  make  me  mis- 
chief— but  those  are  wreckage.  I  learn 
many  things  from  them." 

"I  should  say  so,"  said  Shepard. 

BEFORE   he  went   she  showed  him 
something  else,  a  teak  wood  box  curi- 
ously carved. 

When  she  laid  it  at  his  feet  and 
opened  it,  his  heart  contracted  ;  it  was 
nearly  filled  with  pearls. 

"The  savings  of  many  years — they  will 
be  mine  some  day — "  she  told  him. 

"And  you  keep  them  here — in  that 
frail  box—?" 

"They  are  safe,"  she  said  quietly.  "No 
one  sees  them — only  you.  Once  a  man — 
an  Englishman,  very  bad,  came  into  my 
bouse  to  seek  them.  He  had  heard — 
but  my  grandfather  knew- — and  they 
threw  him  into  the  lagoon." 

"But  he  could  not  get  anywhere — " 
"Oh — he  did  not  care  to  go  anywhere," 
she    shrugged,    and    Shepard  guessed 
grimly  old   Corbin's  vigilance  over  his 
island  and  his  girl. 

Now  began  a  new  life  for  him,  long 
golden  days  of  delightful  idling. 

In  the  mornings  there  was  swimming 
and  rowing  in  the  lagoon.  In  the  after- 
noons there  was  the  siesta  in  the  shadow 
of  the  palms — in  the  evenings  the  moon 
on  the  beach,  with  Nada  and  the  grand- 
father listening  to  tales  of  the  States. 

At  first,  every  night  Shepard  counted 
the  days  he  had  passed  away  from  New 
York  and  Eileen.  Her  golden-bright 
image  was  always  before  him.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  it  grew  slightly  dimmer. 
As  one  lazy  day  trailed  after  another 
and  a  month — six  weeks — slipped  by,  a 
species  of  dolce  far  niente  seized  him. 
He  began  to  wonder  idly  whether  it 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  stay  here  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

HE  was  like  a  man  with  "Japan 
■  fever."  All  the  island,  the  fairy- 
like palms,  the  blue  lagoon — even  the  fat 
old  grandfather — took  on  an  alluring 

color. 

As  for  Nada,  his  eyes  sought  hers  more 
and  more  often — those  strange  blue  eyes 
that  melted  under  his.  He  fought  down 
regrets  for  the  strictures  he  had  laid 
on  her  first  ventures  of  affection.  Even 
if  it  were  impossible  that  he  should 
avail  himself,  was  it  necessary  she 
should  be  so  docile  a  pupil? 

Under  his  tuition  she  was  learning 
many  things — swiftly.  She  knew  what  it 
was  to  blush,  to  falter,  to  ivait.  She  had 
learned  reserve.  And  Shepard  was  both 
pleased  and  discontented  with  her. 

The  untrained  impetuous  charm  of 
that  first  day  had  had  its  own  strange 
sweetness.  He  began  to  find  fault  with 
himself  for  having  been  so  captious. 
This  island  made  its  own  standards — 
why  should  he  interfere? 

"Little  Old  New  York"  and  Eileen  had 
receded  very  far  indeed  one  night  when 
he  had  been  there  two  months.  They 
were  alone  for  a  little  under  the  moon, 
and  suddenly  leaning  close  to  her  up- 
turned face,  Shepard  said : 

"Nada — I  believe  you  are  tired  of 
me — " 

It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  say, 
but  just  at  the  moment  his  "Japan  fever" 
was  a  little  stronger  than  usual — the 
girl  had  an  enchanted  loveliness  under 
the  soft  night  sky. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  big  and 
soft. 

"You  want  me  to  be  not  tired — 
Reechard?" 

There  was  something  appealing,  child- 
ish in  her  voice,  and  Shepard  forgot 
everything  for  a  little. 

"Nada — I  want  you — Nada — kiss  me — 
the  way  you  did — " 

HE  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms 
but  that  she  slipped  from  him  elu- 
sive as  a  moonbeam,  and  left  him  on  the 
white  beach  alone. 

Ho  looked  up  at  the  moon  shakily. 
"I  must  be  crazy — crazy  .  .  .  Lord,  if 
a  ship  would  only  come !" 

Next  morning  when  he  came  out  on 
the  beach  he  saw  a  strange  sight — an 
open  boat  with  Chinese  and  Malays  in 
it  coming  in  over  the  lagoon. 

Old  Corbin  gave  him  the  tidings;  a 
vessel  making  Shanghai  lay  outside;  he 
might  take  it  at  nightfall  if  he  liked — 
it  was  as  well  to  go  quietly.  The  girl 
need  not  know. 


You  could 
dip  ihis 
house 

water 

f 


Unprotected  walls  of  stucco,  concrete  or 
brick  absorb  much  water,  becoming  damp, 
unsanitary  and  disfigured.  But  they  can 
be  waterproofed  and  beautified  by  an  ap- 
plication of 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Furnished  in  a  variety  of  tones. 

TRUS-CON 

WATERPROOFING  PASTE 

Trus-Con  Waterproofing  Paste,  added  to  the 
water  used  in  mixins  cement,  makes  concrete 
and  stucco  walls  waterproof  and  dampproof. 
Use  it  when  you  build  Don't  have  a  'water- 
logged' house. 

Is  your  cellar  damp?   Write  us  for  free  advice. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information, 
telling  us  your  needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
1242  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Waterproofing*—  Dampprooflng*  —  Technical  Paint*. 


MAKE  THE  DESSERT 
TASTE  BETTER 

Give  it  that  tempting  appeal  to  the 
palate  that  only 

MAPLEINE 

can  produce.  Give 
to  the  puddings, 
sauces,  candies, 
fudges,  ices,  icings 
and  cake  fillings, 
that  rich,  mellow, 
maply  flavor  that 
only  Mapleine  can 
produce.  Use  it 
like  any  other 
flavoring  extract. 

Mapleine  also  makes 
delicious  table  syrup  by 
dissolving  granulated 
sugar  in  hot  water  and 
adding  Mapleine, — di- 
rections on  the  bottle. 

Grocers  sell  it,  35c  fin 
Canada  50c)  for  2  oz. 
bottle.  If  not,  write 
Dept.  E9 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  2c  stamp  firr  Mapleine  Cook  Book, 


Bait  Rods 

No.  11  and  the  new  Adjustable  Telescopic 
Bait  Rod  "BrUtol''  No.  34  are  two  dandies 
for  trolling.  No.  11  is  the  finest  all-around 
rod  made  and  No. 34  telescopes  down ito  3 3(, 
Both  guaranteed  3  years  like  all  "BristoU  • 
Your  dealer  has  "Brittols,"  if  not.  we  will 
supply  you.  New  Art  Catalog — FREE. 
THE  HORTON  MFG  CO. 
56  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


The  above  cut  shows  our 

20  ft.  special  launch  with 
3  H.  P.  engine,  price  $275 

We  also  carry  in  stock  17 — 25  and  30  ft. 
open  launches  and  30  -36  and  42  ft.  Raised 
deck  cruisers.    Two  and  four  cycle  motors 
from  2  to  50  H.  P. 

Caia'ag  M.  of  M»ta  6  free,  cataloj  B.  of  Bool* free. 

PALMER  BROS.        COS  COB,  CONN. 

New  York,  31  East  21st  Street 


AN  Y.ONE  USING  FIGURES  NEEDS  1 


to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use  —  mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted.^ 

O.  Gancher.A.A.M.Co. 
tlU  W.  Broadway,      New  York 


Golden  'Gem 
Adding  Machine 
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GUARANTEED 


12x14  $12.25 

14x16   16.00 

14x18   17.25 


Unheard-of  Introductory  Price 

Wall  Tents  Ful1  weiSht>  8  oz-  Duck,  double 
lap  seams,  complete  with  tent 
poles,  ropes,  pins,  etc.  AU  ready  to  set  up- 
Wonderful  bargains. 

7x7  $5.50 

7x9   6.55 

9y2xl2   9.10 

These  Exceptional  Bargains 

are  offered  for  a  short  time  only.  Save  money  by 
baying  direct  from  the  largest,  most  reliable  manu- 
facturers of  Tents,  Awnings  and  Campers'  supplies  in 
the  country.   Supplying  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  newWatershed  and  Mildew- 
Proof  Process.   Write  at  once  for  free  descriptive 
booklet  and  price  list  on  everything  made  of  canvas. 
Get  your  letter  to  us  quick  before 
these  big  bargains  are  snapped  up. 
THE  HETTRICK  BROS.  COMPANY 
1230  Fernwood  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


"ake  Finished  Pictures 
in  Two  Minutes! 

Here  is  the  camera  you  have  always  wanted — takes 
rictures  and  develops  them  ready  to  see,  in  two  minutes! 
•io  dark  room,  no  expensive  films  or  plates, 
everything  so  simple  that  any  child  can  operate  it. 

Special  Offer  for  a  Short  Time  Only 

W*  want  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  in  Hie  worlil  In 
ee  thin  wonderlul  camera  as  soon  as  possible,  ami  if  you  will 
'romlse  l*>  ihow  yours  to  your  friends  you  may  have  it  at  half 
•rice.  The  regular  prices' are  $5  (Model  A),  $10  (Model  B)  and 
I! 5  (Model  C)—  prices  to  you,  $2.50,  $5.00  or  $7.50. 
Wodel  A  takes  pictures  2>f  x  3%  inches.  Model  B  3#x5}£ 
"ches,  Model  C  takes  both  sizes.  Whichever  one  you  order, 
nclose  90  tents  additiuiial  to  cover  parcel  post,  extra  sensi- 
k-  i  cards  and  developing  powders. 

Write  today,  enclosing  Express  or  Postal  Money  Order, 
ind  the  camera  and  supplies  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly. 
*"our  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address: 

jORDON  CAMERA  CO.,  1723  Stuyvesant  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 


cent  dt)mU,  prepny  the  fteiglit 
10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 


wit/iout  a 
auri  all"-- 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn 
our  unheard  of  fritu  anil  marvtluut  ofm 
on  highest  B'mle  1913  model  Mryclca. 

Factory  Prices 

anyone  at  any  price  until  yon  write  for  our 
large  Art  Catalog  and  learn  our  wonder- 
ful  propntilion  on  first  Bample  bicycle  going 

Rider  Agents  V^^Z;  "SSSftSS 

and  selling  our  bicycles.  WeSell  cheapei 
than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  real 

«mn»,  repnlrs  and  all  sundries  nt  half  umal 
rrtCM.  DO  Not  Wait ;  write  ti,dav  for  our  trtcial  offtr 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  H-64.  CHICAGO 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  oy 

mall  and  gnaranlee  Micceis.  Only  Held  n..l 
overcrowded.  My  instruction  is  unequalled 
because  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Easy  terms.     Write  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Department  103  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  its  Kind" 
"Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School" 


To-niorrow  V 

Oh,  to-morrow —  She  would  fiet  over 
it.  A  little  time.  The  grandfather 
shrugged. 

ALL  day  a  dirty  white  trader  eom- 
muned  with  Old  Corhin  in  his  hut 
and  all  day  a  fever  of  anxiety  burned  in 
Shepard's  heart. 

Off  and  away  at  nightfall !  And  to- 
morrow pointing  eastward  and  then 
westward.  It  meant  home — and  every- 
thing to  be  glad  for.  He  could  scarcely 
wait,  and  yet !  All  day  he  seemed  to 
seek  in  Nada's  ia.ce — what?  To-mor- 
row! That  was  it — when  to-morrow 
came  with  its  freedom  and  homeward 
route  for  him — how  would  it  find  her? 
To-day,  contented,  unsuspecting — in  the 
morning  what?  He  had  an  uncomfort- 
able fear  of  her  future.  Impulsive,  pas- 
sionate, barbaric,  she  might  feed  herself 
to  the  sharks;  might  drown  in  the  swift 
reef  water. 

There  was  no  vanity  in  this  fear  of 
Shepard's — only  a  sincere  anxiety  for 
her. 

Though  the  memory  of  these  dream 
months  might,  fade,  Nada's  image  must 
always  be  with  him.  And  suddenly  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  sneak  away.  It 
was  too  despicable — he  owed  her 
honesty  at  least. 

So  he  walked  with  her  to  the  little 
grotto  and  tried  to  tell  her. 

"Nada,"  he  said,  "we  have  been  good 
friends  and  comrades  these  months — I 
am  fond  of  you.  But  now  there  is  some- 
thing that  I  must  tell  you — "  He 
paused,  hunting  for  the  gentlest  way. 

"I  know,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"you  are  going  away — Reechard." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  to-night — 
I  could  not  go  by  stealth,  I  wanted  you 
to  know." 

"I  knew,"  she  said  softly,  "I  knew  it 
without  words — when  the  boat  came  in." 
And  suddenly  she  put  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed  quietly. 

"Don't,"  he  said,  "Nada — don't,  dear. 
I  must  go.  I — who  knows? — I'll  be  back 
some  day — maybe  soon — think  of  that." 

She  smiled  at  him,  the  tears  still  on 
her  cheeks. 

"You  will  never  come,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause— that  you  go  to  those  ladies  of 
New  York — who  are  tall  and  fair  and 
golden  haired." 

She  tried  to  smile  bravely  but  her  lips 
trembled. 

"I  have  known  it  long — since  that  first 
night,  without  the  words,  also." 

He  could  not  answer,  and  they  walked 
back  to  the  beach  silently. 

HE  did  not  see  her  until  nightfall.  Al- 
most he  thought  she  would  not  come 
to  say  good-by.  But  at  the  last  moment 
she  slipped  from  under  the  palms  and 
stood  beside  him.  She  looked  patheti- 
cally young  and  forlorn. 

"Nada,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing  for 
you  here.  If  you  could  come  away — I'd 
get  you  to  New  York — to  friends,  safely. 
1 — I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  here."  A 
strange  pain  tugged  at  his  heart. 

"There  would  be  nothing."  she  said 
wistfully,  "nothing  for  me." 
"But  the  loneliness  here — " 
She  smiled  up  at  him  with  tear-wet 
eyes. 

"I  will  remember — you,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Then  she  put  a  tiny  silk  bag  into  his 
hand — and  he  guessed  at  the  lustrous 
l>earls  it  held. 

"It  is  for — her,"  she  whispered,  "that 
other  one — my  gift." 

As  they  made  off  she  stood  on  the 
beach  to  watch.  As  long  as  he  could  see 
he  turned  to  look  at  her — a  dark  slim 
blur  over  the  white  sand.  After  that 
they  moved  swiftly,  and  almost  at  once 
it  seemed  to  Shepard  he  could  hear  the 
sea  moaning  on  the  reef.  It  made  a 
cpieer,  mournful,  sobbing  sound  like  a 
woman  crying. 

"It's — it's  just  a  pipe  dream,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  firmly  fixed  his  inward  vision 
on  a  white-and-gold  lady  waiting  for 
him  in  his  own  land  ;  how  the  thought 
of  civilization  lured  him !  The  white- 
and-gold  lady's  power  was  reinforced  by 
its  every  memory — from  grand  opera  to 
the  subway,  yea,  even  the  subway ! 

WHEN  Shepard  stepped  from  the 
eighteen-hour  Chicago  flyer  at  New 
York,  he  fell  into  the  embrace  of  his  old 
friend  Herron.  In  ten  minutes  they  were 
sliding  into  Broadway  as  fast  as  a  taxi 
could  take  them.  The  noise  of  New  York 
crashed  on  his  ears — was  it  always  so 
strident? 

"You're  the  lucky  dog  to  get  picked  up 
that  way."  Herron  mused  presently  when 
Shepard  had  told  much  and  reserved 
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TOASTED 


Make  these  simple  tests 
for  yourself 

IF  you  don't  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to  buy  your  foods  at  random  instead  of  insist- 
ing on  brands  of  known,  proven  purity,  you  can  easily  convince  yourself  by  a  few 
easy  home  tests. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Flavoring 

Extracts 
Fill  a  tall,  narrow  tumbler  almost  full 
of  cold  water  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
extract.  If  it  is  pure,  the  top  of  the  water 
will  have  a  marked  milky  appearance. 
Absence  of  this  milky  color  is  positive 
proof  that  the  sample  is  either  artificial  or 
very  weak,  and  the  depth  of  color  indicates 
the  relative  strength  of  the  extract. 

If  you  buy  unknown  extracts  in- 
stead of  taking  the  trouble  to  insist 
on  a  brand  of  recognized  merit,  try 
this  easy  test  and  see  whether  you 
are  paying  for  fruit  extracts  or 
chemical  derivations  of  coal-tar. 

Butter  test 
Put  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk  into  a 
tin-cup  and  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  butter  to  be  tested  and 
stir  with  a  flat  stick  until  it  is  entirely 
melted.  Place  the  cup  in  a  basin  of  ice- 
water  and  continue  stirring  until  the  fat  solidifies.  If  the  sample  is  fresh  butter,  the  fat  cannot  be  col- 
lected, becoming  emulsified  with  the  milk.  If  the  sample  is  oleomargarine,  the  fat  can  be  collected  into 
a  lump.  If  the  sample  is  renovated  butter,  it  will  collect  as  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  milk  when 
the  stirring  stops.    It  will  not  clot  together  like  oleomargarine  but  usually  sticks  to  the  wooden  stirrer. 

This  test  will  tell  you  at  once  whether  you  are  getting  genuine  butter  or  some 
cheaper  substitute  for  it. 

Sausage 

Sausage  meat  is  frequently  adulterated  with  starch,  which  may  be  detected  by  boiling  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  sausage  meat  in  one-half  cup  of  water  for  a  minute,  carefully  pouring  off  the  hot  water  and  diluting 
with  the  same  volume  of  cold  water  and  then  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  A  deep 
blue  color  indicates  the  presence  of  starch,  but  a  very  faint  blue  may  be  caused  by  the  pepper  and  other 
spices.    Be  sure  that  the  liquid  is  quite  cold  before  adding  the  iodine. 

A  few  simple  tests  such  as  these  will  serve  to  show  you  that  your  food,  unless  you 
buy  it  carefully,  is  more  or  less  debased,  drugged  or  adulterated,  but  no  amount  of 
testing  in  your  household  can  possibly  protect  you  against  the  food  frauds  and  fakers, 
since  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  forms  of  adulteration  require  complex  experiments 
in  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  if  they  are  to  be  detected. 

The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  sums  up  in  convenient,  classified,  indexed  form  the 
net  results  of  over  50,000  experiments  made  in  the  last  ten  years  by  unbiased  food  chem- 
ists of  the  Westfield  Board  of  Health.  This  book  tells  you  the  names  of  absolutely  pure 
brands  of  every  kind  of  food  on  the  market.    It  does  not  mention  any  of  the  other  sort. 

With  a  copy  of  The  Westfield 
Book  of  Pure  Foods  hanging  near 
your  telephone,  or  carried  in  your 
pocketbook  when  you  visit  the 
grocer,  you  are  absolutely  protected 
against  the  cleverest  food  faker  in 
the  country.  You  need  only  specify 
some  one  of  .the  brands  mentioned 
in  the  book  and  accept  no  substi- 
tute which  is  not  mentioned  there. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
send  it  today,  with  ten  cents  (10c) 
in  stamps  or  silver,  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  end 
once  for  all  the  dangerous  habit  of 
guessing  at  what  you  eat  and  what 
you  feed  to  your  children  — ■  the 
Westfield  Book  makes  you  sure 
your  food  is  pure. 
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more,  "poor  Crayshaw — of  course  we 
couldn't  know  for  a  long  time.  I 
wonder — " 

"What?"  asked  Shepard  carelessly. 
His  eyes  were  on  the  busy  street. 

"Perhaps  you  know  already — Eileen 
Henshaw  was  married  last  week  to 
young  Rodgers." 

It  struck  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
vet —  Their  taxi  had  stopped  a  mo- 
ment in  the  traffic  and  he  looked  out 
silently.  Directly  opposite  w;is  the  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  importer:  it  was 
filled  with  embroideries,  jades,  carved 
ivories,  and  teakwood. 

Suddenly  looking  at  these  symbols  of 
the  East,  New  York  faded  and  he  saw 
again  a  palm-fringed  Eastern  island, 
wistful  blue  eyes,  tear  icct — looking  into 


his  and  he  felt  strangely  happy  for  a 
jilted  man — the  East,  the  mystery,  the 
freedom,  the  beauty,  the  adventure  of  it, 
pulled  with  the  memory  of  the  Eastern 
woman!  Difficulties,  solutions — com- 
promises, such  fiddle-faddle  could  only 
trouble  the  fiddle-faddling!  He  looked 
at  Herron  and  his  smile  was  both 
quizzical  and  dreamy. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "that's  rather  a  blow, 
isn't  it?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  eat  my 
heart  out  at  woman's  unfaith — but  the 
fact  is  I  won't  have  the  time.  You  see — 
I've  got  to  go  back  again  shortly — " 

"Go  back,"  cried  Herron,  "to  the 
Orient?" 

"Yes,"  said  Shepard.  and  he  smiled 
again.  "I  left  something  of  mine  out 
there." 


The  Golden  Flask 

(  Continued  from  patje  18) 


Xayland  Smith  began  stuffing  tobacco 
into  the  hot  pipe  bowl  and  dropping  an 
almost  equal  quantity. 

"I  cannot  rest,  Fetrie."  he  said;  "I  am 
mad  to  get  to  work !  Yet — a  false  move, 
»nd — " 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  stood  staring 
from  the  window. 

"I  shall  of  course  take  a  needle  syringe 
rt  itli  me,"  I  explained. 

Smith  made  no  reply. 

"If  I  but  knew  the  composition  of  the 
hug  which  produced  the  semblance  of 
leath,"  I  continued,  "my  fame  would 
long  survive  my  ashes  !" 

My  friend  did  not  turn.    But : 

"She  said  it  was  something  he  put  in 
the  wine?"  he  jerked. 

"In  the  wine,  yes." 

SILENCE  fell.  My  thoughts  reverted 
to  Karamaneh,  whom  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
held  in  bonds  stronger  than  any  slave 
hains.  For  with  Aziz,  her  brother,  sus- 
•ended  between  life  and  death,  what  could 
she  do.  save  obey  the  cunning  China- 
man? What  perverted  genius  was  his! 
If  that  treasury  of  obscure  wisdom 
which  he,  perhaps  alone  of  living  men, 
had  rifled,  could  but  be  thrown  open 
to  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  the  name 
if  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  would  rank  with  the 
golden  ones  in  the  history  of  healing! 

Nayland  Smith  suddenly  turned,  and 
he  expression  upon  his  face  amazed  me. 

"Look  up  the  next  train  to  L  !" 

le  rapped. 

"To  L  !  What—" 

"There's  the  Bradshaw  !  We  haven't 
a  minute  to  waste!" 

In  his  voice  was  the  imperative  note  I 
cnew  so  well;  in  his  eyes  was  the  light 
vhich  told  of  an  urgent  need  for  action 
—a  portentous  truth  suddenly  grasped. 
"One  in  half  an  hour — the  last." 
"We  must  catch  it !" 
No  further  word  of  explanation  he 
'oachsafed,  but  darted  off  to  dress;  for 
ie  had  spent  the  afternoon  pacing  the 
oom,  in  his  dressing  gown,  and  smoking 
vithont  intermission. 

Out  and  to  the  corner  we  hurried  and 
eaped  into  the  first  taxi  upon  the  rank, 
smith  enjoined  the  man  to  hasten,  and 
ve  were  off — all  in  that  whirl  of  feverish 
ctivity  which  characterized  my  friend's 
11  rements  in  times  of  important  action. 
He  sat  glancing  impatiently  from  the 
indow  and  twitching  at  the  lobe  of  his 
ar. 

"I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  old  man." 
e  said,  "but  there  is  a  little  problem 
hich  I  am  trying  to  work  out  in  my 
dnd.  Did  you  bring  the  things  I  men- 
ioned?" 

"Yes." 

CONVERSATION  lapsed  until,  just  as 
s-*  the  cab  turned  into  the  station, 
.raith  said : 

"Should  you  consider  Lord  Southery 
o  have  been  the  first  constructive  engi- 
eer  of  his  time,  Tetrie?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  I  replied. 

"Greater  than  Yon  Homber  of  Berlin?" 

"Possibly  not.  But  Von  Homber  has 
,een  dead  for  three  years." 

"Three  years,  is  it'.'" 

"Roughly." 

"All!" 

We  reached  the  station  in  time  to  se- 
jare  a  noncorridor  compartment,  to  our- 
?lves  and  to  allow  Smith  leisure  to  in- 
pect  carefully  the  occupants  of  all  the 
thers,  from  the  engine  to  the  guard's 
an.  He  was  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
e  warned  me  to  keep  out  of  sight  in  the 
prner  of  the  compartment.  In  fact,  his 
'havior  had  me  bursting  with  curiosity. 
"Don't  imagine,  Petrie,"  said  Smith, 
bat  I  am  trying  to  lead  you  blindfolded 


in  order  later  to  dazzle  you  witli  my 
perspicacity.  I  am  simply  afraid  that 
this  may  be  a  wild-goose  chase.  The 
idea  upon  which  I  am  acting  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  you.  I  wish  it  had. 
The  fact  would  argue  in  favor  of  its 
being  sound." 

"I  am  hopelessly  mystified." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  not  bias  you  toward 
my  view.  But  just  study  the  situation 
and  see  if  you  can  arrive  at  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  journey.  I  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly encouraged  if  you  succeed." 

But  I  did  not  succeed ;  and  since  Smith 
obviously  was  unwilling  to  enlighten  me, 
I  pressed  him  no  more.  The  train  stopped 
at  Rugby,  where  he  was  engaged  with 
the  station  master  in  making  some  mys- 
terious arrangement.   At  L  ,  however, 

their  object  became  plain;  for  a  high- 
power  car  was  awaiting  us  and  into  tins 
we  hurried,  and  ere  the  greater  number 
of  passengers  had  reached  the  platform, 
were  being  driven  off  at  headlong  speed 
along  the  moon-bathed  roads. 

Twenty  minutes'  rapid  traveling,  and  a 
white  mansion  leaped  into  the  line  of 
sight,  standing  out  vividly  against  its 
woody  background. 

"Stradwick  Hall,"  said  Smith,  "the, 
home  of  Lord  Southery !  We  are  first  .  .  . 
but  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  was  on  the  train!" 

Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  gloom 
of  my  perplexity. 

"\70TJR  extraordinary  proposal  fills  me 

1    with  horror,  Mr.  Smith  !" 

The  sleek  little  man  in  the  dress  suit, 
who  looked  like  a  head  waiter  (but  was 
the  trusted  legal  adviser  of  the  house  of 
Southery)  puffed  at  his  cigar  incessantly. 
Nayland  Smith,  whose  restless  pacing 
had  led  him  to  the  far  end  of  the  library, 
turned,  a  remote,  but  virile  figure — and 
looked  back  to  where  I  stood  by  the  open 
hearth  with  the  solicitor. 

"I  am  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Henderson," 
he  said,  and  advanced  upon  the  latter, 
his  gray  eyes  ablaze.  "Save  for  the  heir, 
who  is  abroad  upon  foreign  service,  you 
say,  there  is  no  kin  of  Lord  Southery  to 
((insider.  The  word  rests  with  you.  If 
I  am  wrong,  and  you  agree  to  my  pro- 
posal, there  is  none  whose  susceptibilities 
will  suffer — " 

"My  own,  sir  I" 

"If  I  am  right,  and  you  prevent  me 
from  acting,  you  become  a  murderer,  Mr. 
Henderson !" 

The  lawyer  started,  staring  nervously 
up  at  Smith,  who  now  towered  over  him, 
cowingly. 

"Lord  Southery  was  a  lonely  man," 
continued  my  friend.  "If  I  could  have 
placed  my  proposition  before  one  of  his 
blood,  I  do  not  doubt  what  my  answer 
would  have  been.  Why  do  you  hesitate? 
Why  do  you  experience  this  feeling  of 
horror?" 

Mr.  Henderson  stared  down  into  the 
fire.  His  constitutionally  ruddy  face  was 
pale. 

"It  is  entirely  irregular,  Mr.  Smith ! 
We  have  not  the  necessary  powers — " 

SMITH  snapped  his  teeth  together  im- 
patiently, snatching  his  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  glancing  at  it. 

"I  am  vested  with  the  necessary 
powers !  I  will  give  you  a  written  order, 
sir !" 

"The  proceeding  savors  of  paganism ! 
Such  a  course  might  be  admissible  in 
China,  in  Burma — " 

"Do  you  weigh  a  life  against  such 
quibbles?  Do  you  suppose  that,  granting 
my  irresponsibility,  Dr.  Petrie  would 
countenance  such  a  thing  if  he  doubted 
the  necessity?" 

Mr.  Henderson  looked  at  me  with 
pathetic  hesitance. 
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That  sounds  almost  unbelievable. 
But  it's  true  —  a  proved  fact.  A 
(i-cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
the  wonderful 
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ill  turn  the  trick  and  do  it  every  eight 
inutes,  at  a  fair,  a  race  track,  a  circus 
•  anywhere  a  crowd  collects. 
Many  men  and  women  earning  inde- 
pendence year  after  year— no  expense 
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Shall  I  Send  YouThisBoo 


It  tells  how  to  make  money  in  a  new,  easy*  fascinating  business. 
The  same  business  made  me  independent.  If  you  are  ambitious  to 
make  a  biff  success  in  life— if  you  are  ambitious  to  get  out  of  a  rut 
and  make  money,  I'll  gladly  send  ypu  a  copy  of  my  book  FREE. 
This  isn't  a  book  for  curious  folks  who    just  want  to  see  what  it  s 
like"— it's  a  book  packed  full  of  valuable  information  and  ideas 
and  helps  on  how  to  make  money.  If  you're  in  earnest— if  you 
want  to  "get  there*'  write  me  today  for  this  valuable  book, 
two  cent  stamp  brings  it. 

Make  Money  Manufacturing  Crispettes 

Nearly  4c.  Profit  in  Each  Package 

Crispettes  are  a  new,  delicious  popcorn  confection.  Noth- 
ing like  them  in  Bhape,  taste  or  quality.   Instant  hit 
everywhere  at  parks,  resorts,  pavilions,  circuses,  fairs, 
carnivals,  on  trains,  at  depots,  theatres,  moving 
ishows.  confectionery  shops,  eto.  My  book 


picture 


tells  how  to  make  them — how  to 
sell  them.   I've  started  others. 
Let  me  start  you.  Just  read 
these  extracts  from  letters, 
all  recent. 


r    Wm.  Budd* 

Leitch,  writes 
"Started  business 
New  Year's  day.   Well  | 
r  pleased  with  results.' 
G.  W.  Sperbecksays:"Am  , 
having  finesucces9;.getting  i 
more  trade  ever  week."  I 
D.  B.  Barrett  writes  *'Sold  my 
interest  in  Orispette  Machine  we 
bought,  to  partner,  have  regretted  it 
ever  since.   Send  me  your  book." 
E,  M.  Oox  says  "Been  running  almost  3  weeks.  Sell- 
everything  I  can  make  and  getting  it  out  good  too." 
No  special  seasons.  All  year  'round  proposition.  Book  tells  how  to  work  it.  Join  the  money 
makers.  Be  one  of  them— Anyhow  investigate.  Drop  me  a  line  today,  and  I'll  send  you  the 
book  all  charges  paid.  W.  Z.  LONG.  755  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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COLLIER'S 


You  may  think  you  already  know 
Brahms'  Fifth  Hungarian  Dance. 
But  hear  it  as  Ysaye  plays  it;  under 
the  master's  bow  It  fairly  leaps 
with  vivid  vitior;  there  is  an  exult- 
ant abandon  in  the  tremendous 
rhythm,  such  as  probably  no  other 
interpreter  ever  produced. 

The  first  series  of  his  records 
issued  comprises  eldht  selections 
—including  that  Hungarian  Dance 
—and  the  price  is  $  1 .50  a  record. 

All  Columbia  records  can  be  played  on 
Columbia  instruments  will  play  Victor  reco 
catalogues  from  any  dealer  in  talking 


The  n~\v  Bond  records  supply  a 
better  translation  of  "Bel  Canto" 
than  all  the  dictionaries  In  Christ- 
endom. Not  for  nothing  has  Bonci 
been  called  the  "Master  of  Bel 
Canto".  If  you  have  not  heard 
him,  listen  to  his  Columbia 
records  and  you  will  understand. 

Records  ready  from  "La  Bo- 
heme";  "Elisir  D'Amore",  "Rid- 
oletto",  Luisa  Miller"  and  "La 
Favorita" 

ictor  talking  machines — likewise  alt 
wds.     You  can  get  descriptive  lists  and 
chines  or  by  mail  dirmct   from  lis.' 


GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Box  220,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
Toronto:   McKinnon  Building.    Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking 
Machine  Art.  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Talking  Machines  in  the  World.  Dealers  and  prospective  dealers  write  for  a 
confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book  "Music  Money." 
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Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 
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FREE  TRIAL— Agents'  Prices 

We  put  the  best  typewriter  in  the  world  right  in  your 
home  or  office.  Shipped  on  approval.  Use  it  without 
charge.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a  month.  You 
get  the  same  value  as  though  you  paid  $100  for  this  No. 
:i  Visible  Oliver  machine.  Buying  from  us  saves  the 
agency  profits  others  have  paid.  Our  booklet  is  worth 
sending  for  because  it  tells  you  how  to  save  a  lot  of 
money.   It's  FREE.   Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate  P"*) 
166  F78  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago,  III 


COLLI  ER'S  Washington  Bureau  will  furnish  toCollier 
readers  a  wealth. of  information  on  any  subject  for 
which  Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers. 
In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon  any 
subject  about  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be 
of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge  to 
the  subscribers  of  Collier's. 

COLLIER'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
901-902  Munsey  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


"There  are  guests  in  the  bouse — 
mourners  who  attended  the  ceremony  to- 
day. They—" 

"Will  never  know,  if  we  are  in  error!" 
interrupted  Smith.  "Good  God!  why  do 
yon  delay !" 

"You  wish  it  to  he  kept  secret  V" 

"You  and  I,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Dr. 
Petrie,  will  go  now.  We  require  no 
other  witnesses!  We  are  answerable 
only  to  our  consciences." 

The  lawyer  passed  his  hand  across  his 
damp  brow. 

"I  have  never  in  my  life  been  called 
upon  to  come  to  so  momentous  a  de- 
cision in  so  short  a  time,"  he  confessed. 

BUT,  aided  by  Smith's  indomitable  will, 
he  made  his  decision;  and  we  three, 
looking  and  feeling  like  conspirators, 
hurried  across  the  park  beneath  a 
moon  whose  placidity  was  a  rebuke  to 
the  turbulent  passions  which  reared 
their  strangle  growth  in  the  garden  of 
England.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred 
amid  the  leaves.  The  calm  of  perfect 
night  soothed  everything  to  slumber. 
Yet.  if  Smith  were  right  (and  I  did  not 
doubt  him)  the  green  eyes  of  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  had  looked  upon  the  scene:  and 
I  found  myself  marveling  that  its  beauty 
had  not  wilted  up.  Even  now,  the  dread 
Chinaman  must  he  near. 

As  Mr.  Henderson  unlocked  the  ancient 
iron  gates  he  turned  to  Nayland  Smith. 
His  face  twitched  oddly. 

"Witness  that  I  do  this  unwillingly," 
he  said  :  "most  unwillingly." 

"Mine  he  the  responsibility,"  was  the 
reply. 

Smith's  voice  quavered,  responsive  to 
the  nervous  vitality  pent  up  within  that 
lean  frame.  He  stood  motionless,  listen- 
ing— and  I  knew  for  whom  he  listened. 
He  peered  to  right  and  left — and  I  knew 
whom  he  expected  but  dreaded  to  see. 

Above  us,  now,  the  trees  looked  down 
with  a  solemnity  different  from  the 
aspect  of  the  monarchs  of  the  park;  and 
the  nearer  we  came  to  our  journey's  end 
the  more  somber  and  lowering  bent  the 
verdant  arch — or  so  it  seemed. 

By  that  path,  patched  now  with  pools 
of  moonlight,  Lord  Southery  had  passed, 
upon  his  bier,  with  the  sun  to  light  his 
going — by  that  path  several  generations 
of  Stradwicks  had  gone  to  their  last 
resting  place. 

To  the  doors  of  the  vault  the  moon 
lays  found  free  access  No  branch,  no 
leaf,  intervened.  Mr.  Henderson's  face 
looked  ghastly.  The  keys  which  he  car- 
ried rattled  in  his  hand. 

"Light  the  lantern,"  he  said  unsteadily. 

Nayland  Smith,  who  again  had  been 
peering  suspiciously  into  the  shadows, 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  lantern 
which  he  carried.  He  turned  to  the 
solicitor. 

"Be  calm,  Mr.  Henderson,"  he  said 
sternly.  "It  is  your  plain  duty  to  your 
client." 

"God  he  my  witness  that  I  doubt  it," 
replied  Henderson,  and  opened  the  door. 

WE  descended  the  steps.  The  air  be- 
neath was  damp  and  chill.  It 
touched  us  as  with  clammy  fingers;  and 
the  sensation  was  not  wholly  physical. 

Before  the  narrow  mansion  which  now 
sufficed  Lord  Southery,  the  great  engi- 
neer whom  kings  had  honored,  Hender- 
son reeled  and  clutched  at  me  for  sup- 
port. Smith  and  I  had  looked  to  him  for 
no  aid  in  our  uncanny  task,  and  rightly. 

With  averted  eyes,  he  stood  over  by 
the  steps  of  the  tomb,  while  my  friend 
and  myself  set  to  work.  In  the  pursuit 
of  my  profession  I  had  undertaken 
labors  as  unpleasant,  but  never  amid  an 
environment  such  as  this.  It  seemed  that 
generations  of  Stradwicks  listened  to 
each  turn  of  every  screw. 

At  last  it  was  done,  and  the  pallid  face 
of  Lord  Southery  questioned  the  intrud- 
ing light.  Nayland  Smith's  hand  was  as 
steady  as  a  rigid  bar  when  he  raised  the 
lantern. 

That  my  own  hand  was  steady  I  as- 
cribed to  one  thing  solely — professional 
zeal. 

For,  under  conditions  which  in  the 
event  of  failure  and  exposure  must  have 
led  to  an  unpleasant  inquiry  by  the 
British  Medical  Association,  I  was  about 
to  attempt  an  experiment  never  before  es- 
sayed by  a  physician  of  the  white  race. 

Though  I  failed,  though  I  succeeded, 
that  it  ever  came  before  the  B.  M.  A.  or 
any  other  council  was  improbable;  in  the 
former  event,  all  but  impossible.  But  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  about  to  practice 
charlatanry,  or  what  any  one  of  my  fel- 
low practitioners  must  have  designated 
as  such,  was  with  me.  Yet  I  was  glad 
that  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  one 


step — though  blindly — into  the  future  of 
medical  science ! 

So  far  as  my  skill  bore  me.  Lord 
Southery  was  dead.  Unhesitatingly,  I 
would  have  given  a  death  certificate, 
save  for  two  considerations.  The  first: 
Although  his  latest  scheme  fan  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  his 
genius,  diverted  into  other  channels, 
would  serve  the  yellow  group  better  than 
his  death.  The  second:  I  had  seen  the 
boy  Aziz  raised  from  a  state  as  like 
death  as  this. 

From  the  phial  of  amber-hued  liquid 
which  I  had  with  me  I  charged  a  needle 
syringe.  I  made  the  injection — and 
waited. 

"If  he  is  really  dead!"  whispered 
Smith.  "It  seems  incredible  that  he  can 
have  survived  for  three  days  without 
food.  Yet  I  have  known  a  fakir  to  go  for 
a  week !" 

Mr.  Henderson  groaned. 

Watch  in  hand,  I  stood  observing  the 
gray  face. 

A  second  passed:  another;  a  third.  In 
the  fourth  the  miracle  began.  Over  the 
seemingly  cold  clay  crept  the  hue  of 
pulsing  life!  It  came  in  waves — in 
waves  which  corresponded  to  the  throb- 
bing of  the  awakened  heart — which 
swept  fuller  and  stronger — which  filled 
and  quickened  the  chill  body! 

As  we  rapidly  freed  the  living  man 
from  the  trappings  of  the  dead  one, 
Lord  Southery,  uttering  a  stifled  scream, 
sat  up,  looked  about  him  with  half- 
glazed  eyes,  and  fell  back. 

"My  God  !"  cried  Smith. 

"It  is  all  right,"  I  said,  and  had  time 
to  note  how  my  voice  had  assumed  a 
professional  tone.  "A  little  brandy  from 
my  flask  is  all  that  is  necessary,  now !" 

"You  have  two  patients,  doctor !" 
rapped  my  friend. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  fallen  in  a  swoon 
to  the  floor  of  the  vault. 

OUIET  !  '  whispered  Smith.     "He  is 
here!" 

He  extinguished  the  light. 

I  supported  Lord  Southery.  "What  lias 
happened!'  he  kept  moaning.  "Where 
am  I?   (>,  God!  what  has  happened!" 

I  strove  to  reassure  him,  in  a  whisper, 
and  placed  my  traveling  coat  about  him. 
The  door  at  the  top  of  the  mausoleum 
steps  we  had  reclosed  but  not  relocked. 
Now.  as  I  upheld  the  man  whom  literally 
we  had  rescued  from  the  grave,  I  heard 
the  door  reopen.  To  aid  Henderson  I 
could  make  no  move. 

Through  the  Memphian  dark  of  the 
tomb  cut  a  spear  of  light,  touching  the 
last  stone  of  the  stairway. 

A  guttural  voice  spoke  some  words 
rapidly — and  I  knew  that  Dr.  Fu-Man- 
chu stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Although  I  could  not  see  my  friend  I 
became  aware  that  Nayland  Smith  had 
his  revolver  in  his  hand ;  and  I  reached 
into  my  pocket  for  mine. 

At.  last  the  cunning  Chinaman  was 
about  to  fall  into  a  trap.  It  would  re- 
quire all  his  genius,  I  thought,  to  save 
him  to-night.  Unless  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  by  the  unlocked  door,  his  cap 
tore  was  imminent. 

Some  one  was  descending  the  steps! 

In  my  right  hand  I  held  my  revolver 
in  readiness,  and,  with  my  left  arm 
about  Lord  Southery,  I  waited  through 
ten  such  seconds  of  suspense  as  I  have 
rarely  known. 

The  spear  of  light  plunged  into  the 
well  of  darkness  again. 

LORD  SOUTHERY,  Smith,  and  myself 
4  were  hidden  by  the  angle  of  the  wall: 
but  full  upon  the  purplish  face  of  Mr. 
Henderson  the  beam  shone.  In  somf 
way  it  penetrated  to  the  murk  in  his- 
mind  ;  and  he  awakened  from  his  swoon 
with  a  hoarse  cry — struggled  to  his  I 
and  stood  looking  up  the  stair  in  a  sort 
of  frozen  horror. 

Smith  was  past  him  at  a  bound.  Some 
thing  flashed  toward  him  as  the  lighf 
was  extinguished.  I  saw  him  duck — and 
heard  the  knife  ring  upon  the  floor. 

I  managed  to  move  sufficiently  to  set 
at  the  top,  as  I  fired  up  the  stairs,  tbf 
yellow  face  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  to  see  tht 
gleaming,  eyes — greenly  terrible,  as  the? 
sought  to  pierce  the  gloom.  A  flyinj 
figure  was  racing  up,  three  steps  at  ; 
time  (that  of  a  brown  man  scantQj 
clad).  He  stumbled,  and  fell— by  wind 
I  knew  that  he  was  hit — but  went  oi 
again,  Smith  hard  on  his  heels. 

"Mr.  Henderson  !"  I  cried  ;  "relight  th; 
lantern  and  take  charge  of  Lord  Southery 
Here  is  my  flask  on  the  floor.  I  rely  upo 
you !" 

Smith's  revolver  spoke  again  as  I  wee 
bounding  up  the  stair.  Black  against  tb 
square  of  moonlight.  I  saw  him  stagge 
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I  saw  him  fall.  As  he  fell,  for  the  third 
time  I  heard  the  crack  of  his  revolver. 

Instantly.  I  was  at  his  side.  Some- 
where along  the  black  aisle  beneath  the 
trees  receding  footsteps  pattered. 

"Are  you  hurt.  Smith'.'"  I  cried 
anxiously. 

HE  got  upon  his  feet. 
"He  has  a  dacoit  with  him,"  he  re- 
plied, and  showed  me  the  long  curved 
knife  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  full 
inch  of  the  Made  bloodstained.  "A  near 
thing  for  me,  Petrie!" 

I  heard  the  whir  of  a  motor. 
"We  have  lost  him !"  said  Smith. 
"But  we  have  saved  Lord  Southery," 
I  said.   "Fu-Manchu  will  credit  us  with 
a  skill  as  great  as  his  own!" 

"We  must  get  to  the  car,"  Smith  mut- 
tered, "and  try  to  overtake  them.  Ugh ! 
my  left  arm  is  useless !" 

"It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  overtake  them,"  I  argued, 
"for  we  have  no  idea  in  which  direction 
they  will  proceed." 

"I  have  a  very  good  idea,"  snapped 
Smith.  "Stradwick  Hall  is  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  coast.  There  is  only  one 
practicable  means  of  conveying  an  un- 
conscious man  secretly  from  here  to 
London." 

"You  think  he  meant  to  take  him  from 
here  to  London?" 

"Prior  to  shipping  him  to  China,  I 
think  so.  His  clearing  house  is  probably 
on  the  Thames." 

"A  boat?" 

"A  yacht,  presumably,  is  lying  off  the 
coast  in  readiness.  Fu-Manchu  may  even 
have  designed  to  ship  Mm  direct  to 
China." 

Lord  Southery,  a  bizarre  figure,  my 
traveling  coat  wrapped  about  him  and 
supported  by  his  solicitor,  who  was  al- 
most as  pale  as  himself,  emerged  from 
the  vault  into  the  moonlight. 

"This  is  a  triumph  for  you,  Smith !"  I 
said. 

The  throb  of  Fu-Manchu's  car  died  into 
faintness  and  was  lost  in  the  night's 
silence. 

"Only  half  a  triumph,"  he  replied. 
"But  we  still  have  another  chance — the 
raid  on  his  house.  When  will  the  word 
come  from  Karamaneh  !" 

Lord  Southery  spoke,  in  a  weak  voice. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "it  seems  I  am 
raised  from  the  dead !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Smith  slowly :  "and 
spared  from  the  fate  of  Heaven  alone 
knows  how  many  men  of  genius !  The 
yellow  society  lacks  a  Southery — but  that 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  was  in  Germany  three 
years  ago  I  have  reason  to  believe ;  so 
that  even  without  visiting  the  grave  of 
your  great  Teutonic  rival,  who  suddenly- 
died  at  about  that  time,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  they  have  a  Von  Homber ! 
And  the  futurist  group  in  China  knows 
how  to  maice  men  work !" 
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The  Price  of 
Efficiency 


/~*LOSE  YOUR  EYES  and  picture  your 
city  with  gas  and  electricity  suddenly 
cut  off  for  twenty-four  hours! 

Trolley  cars  and  elevators  are  stopped;  and 
telephones  are  silent.  Men  and  women  are 
walking,  climbing  stairs,  hurrying  here  and 
there,  personally,  instead  of  projecting  their 

voices  over  wires.  The  ordinary  work  of  an  hour  or  two  consumes  the 
whole  day ;  and  at  night  the  streets,  the  stores,  and  the  houses  are  in  dark- 
ness, save  for  an  occasional  kerosene  oil  lamp,  and  a  few  tallow  candler 

What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Only  Yesterday,  people  walked  when  they  wanted  the  doctor,  when 
they  wanted  something  from  the  drug  store  or  the  grocer's,  when  they 
wanted  to  talk  business  with  other  people.  Today,  they  telephone  and 
they  save  time  and  energy  and  worry  and  bother. 

The  telephone,  as  well  as  Service  of  any  other  kind,  costs  money  and 
adds  to  our  "cost  of  living,"  but  it  increases  our  comfort,  our  happiness, 
and  our  efficiency. 

We  are  moving  fast;  and  each  day's  progress  is  a  tribute  to  the  Honest 
Advertising  that  tells  us  about  things  and  makes  us  want  them.  When 
we  buy,  we  are  merely  paying  the  price  of  civilization  and  of  progress. 

You  and  I  could  exist  without  telephones, 
electric  lights,  trolley  cars,  gas  stoves,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  modern  civilization — but  do 
we  want  to  ? 

We  could  "save  money"  if  we  wanted  to  live 
as  they  lived  Yesterday ;  but  you  and  I 
prefer  to  pay  "the  Price  of  Efficiency"  and 
live  as  we  live  Today. 


No.  119 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


No -Rim- Cut  Tires — 70%  Oversize 


About  Tire  Prices 

Past,  Present  and  Future  —  Our  11%  Reduction 


On  April  first,  prices  on  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut  (ires  were  reduced  11  per 
cent  on  the  average. 

It  was  a  startling  reduction  —  by  far 
the  Iargesl  discounl  ottered  when  the  rub- 
ber market  dropped. 

But  it  doesn't  mean  a  price-war.  There 
is  no  room  lor  that.  It  simply  accords 
with  the  Goodyear  policy  of  keeping 
profits  close  to  8y2  per  cent. 

The  Rubber  Market 

Cultivated  rubber,  now  enormously  pro- 
duced, has  brought  the  cost  of  Para  down 
to  very  modest  figures. 

Our  average  cost,  for  the  12  months 
ending  March  31,  was  $1,088  per  pound. 
On  March  31,  the  price  of  rubber  was  .88 
per  pound.  It  is  our  opinion  that  rub- 
ber for  the  next  12  months  will  average 
lower  than  for  the  past  12  months. 

Against  this,  fabrics  have  advanced 
about  15  per  cent  in  the  same  time. 
Other  costs,  including  labor,  have  mate- 
rially advanced. 

So  the  lower  cost  of  rubber  only  could 
not  warrant  our  11  per  cent  reduction. 
Some  makers  claim  it  warrants  no  reduc- 
tion, in  view  of  the  other  advances. 

Our  Other  Factors 

But  the  Goodyear  plant,  in  late  years, 
has  multiplied  its  output.  The  demand 
for  these  tires  has  doubled  over  and  over, 
until  they  outsell  all  others. 

In  1912  we  sold  nearly  ten  times  as 
many  tires  as  we  sold  in  1909.  Last 
year's  sales  by  far  exceed- 
ed our  previous  12  years 
put  together. 

To  meet  this  demand,  we 
have  built  new  factories  of 
modern  type  construction. 
We've  equipped  them  with 
the  latest  machinery. 

In  these  new  factories 
we  have  built  as  high  as 
8,000  tires  in  a  single  day 
— pneumatic  motor  tires 
only.  Next  month  we  hope 
to  bring  this  up  to  10,000 
tires  in  a  day. 


Thus  factory  cost  and  selling  cost  have 
been  reduced  to  record  figures  in  the 
Goodyear  tire.  That  is  the  reason  for 
more  than  half  the  reduction  we  made  in 
No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Policy  on  Profit 

We  have  brought  factory  cost  to  the 
minimum.  Now  our  policy  is  to  keep  our 
profits  so  small  that  no  equal  tires  can  be 
sold  at  our  prices. 

To  assure  you  of  this,  at  the  end  of  each 
year  we  advertise  our  profits.  In  times 
past  this  profit  has  averaged  around  8y2 
per  cent,  out  of  which  must  come  the  in- 
terest on  millions  of  capital  invested. 

We  believe  the  reduction  made  April 
first  will  keep  this  year's  profits  well 
within  our  limit. 

You  see  we  are  taking  you  into  our  con- 
fidence. We  know  we  are  right,  an'd  to  let 
you  know  it  we  want  you  to  have  the  facts. 

Lower-Price  Tires 

There  always  have  been — always  will  be 
— tires  which  cost  less  than  Goodyears. 
But  none  that  cost  less  per  mile. 

One  can  build  tires,  by  using  cheap  com- 
position, to  meet  almost  any  price  you 
want.  But  you  don't  in  such  tires  get 
value  even  proportionate  to  cost.    For  a 


dealer  always  has  extra-profit  reasons  for 
selling  tires  not  standard. 

All  we  offer— all  we  claim  to  offer— is 
the  lowest  cost  per  mile.  We  shall  never, 
under  any  name,  build  a  lesser  tire. 

The  demand  for  poor  tires  grows 
smaller  and  smaller  as  men  find  them 
out.  The  demand  for  Goodyears  doubles 
over  and  over  as  men  spread  the  facts 
about  them. 

No  Extra  Price 

The  best  news  of  all  is  this : 

Since  April  first,  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost 
you  no  more  than  any  standard  make  of 
clinchers.  So  the  savings  are  entirely 
clear. 

It  costs  you  nothing  extra  now  to  get 
these  oversize  tires,  these  tires  that  can't 
rim-cut.   And  this  is  what  they  mean: 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent  of  all 
old-type  tires  become  rim-cut.  Our  new- 
type  tires— No-Rim-Cut  tires— wipe  out 
this  loss  completely. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per  cent 
larger— have  10  per  cent  greater  air 
capacity — than  the  same  rated  size  in 
clinchers.  That  10  per  cent  oversize, 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

(The  actual  average  oversize,  compared 
with  six  leading  makes  of  clinchers,  is 
16.7  per  cent.  ) 

Now  you  get  these  ad- 
vantages, in  the  best  tire 
men  know  how  to  make,  at 
no  extra  price.  And  these 
things,  remember,  won  for 
Goodyear  tires  the  topmost 
place  in  Tiredom. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  Book  —  14th  -  year 
edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowman ville,  Ont. 
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A  Safe,  Sane 
Real  Estate  Investment  Plan 
That  Will  Interest  YOU 


IF  you  have  been  following  our  advertisements  in  Collier's,  you  are  acquainted  with  our 
great  Northwest  city  lot  offer — five  lots  situated  in  five  different,  young,  vigorous  cities 
for  $500  payable  in  four  years.    We  thought,  and  hundreds  of  investors  have  agreed  with 
us,  that  such  terms  for  such  a  wonderful  offer  were  unusually  generous,  and  they  bought. 

We  Now  Make  the  Most  Remarkable  Real  Estate 
Proposition  Ever  Offered 


Our  President,  Mr.  Bailey,  has  just  returned  from  a  three  months' 
careful  survey  of  all  our  properties  in  the  great  Northwest.  He  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  business  conditions  in  this  great  inland 
empire.  He  has  investigated  facts  about  the  big  railroad  plans  and 
movements.  He  has  gone  carefully  over  the  local  conditions  that 
prevail  in  every  one  of  the  busy,  building  young  cities  in  which  we 
have  invested  our  faith  and  our  capital. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Bailey  did  on  his  return  was  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  this  company  and  what  he  said  in  substance 
is  this: 

'Gentlemen  — We  have  the  greatest  business  opportunity  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  Northwest  is  a  treasure  chamber  full  to 
bursting  with  wealth.  The  railroads  have  tapped  some  of  the 
richest  veins  of  this  wealth.    They  are  rapidly  extending  their  lines 


into  others.  Our  properties  lie  in  the  most  direct  line  of  develop- 
ment.   Settlers  are  pouring  into  this  country  in  thousands. 

"Our  cities  are  growing  with  a  good,  healthy,  sturdy  growth.  The 
future  is  brilliant  beyond  compute.  We  have  been  offering  our  5- 
lot  contracts  at  $25  down  and  $10  a  month  till  paid  for. 

"I  propose  that  we  smash  all  precedent  and  throw  this  proposition 
wide  open,  so  that  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  may  take 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  that  our  plan  of  investing 
in  the  most  vigorous  of  our  young  Northwest  cities  offers. 

1  propose  that  our  terms  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"One  lot  in  each  of  five  different  towns  for  $625,  payable  $10  down 
and  $5  a  month,  without  interest  on  deferred  payments." 

This  plan  and  these  terms  were  adopted.    This  will  give  our  patrons 


The  little  pictures  on  the 
right  are  examples  of 
developing  wealth  that 
necessitates  more  and 
bigger  cities  in  the  great 
Northwest.  The  pictures 
on  the  left  are  examples 
of  these  cities  in  the  bud. 


Ten  Years  in  Which  to  Pay 

Money  Back 


Here  are  the  details  : 

We  have  choice  building  lots  averaging  40 
ft.  xl40  ft.  in  these  following  Northwest  cities, 
each  city  being  selected  by  us  for  sound  rea- 
sons that  point  to  a  brilliant  future: 


Mobridge,  S.  D. 
McLaughlin,  S.  D. 
Mcintosh,  S.  D. 
Lemmon,  N.  D. 
Redmond,  Ore. 
Bend,  Ore. 
Burns,  Ore. 
Hettinger,  N.  D. 
Reeder,  N.  D. 


Roundup,  Mont. 
Three  Forks,  Mont. 
Vale,  Ore. 
Prineville,  Ore. 
Paisley,  Ore. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
St.  Maries,  Idaho 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Madras,  Ore. 


Substantial  Buildings  are  Multiplying 
Vale,  Ore. 


A  $30,000  Schoolhouse  where  Six 
Tears  Ago  it  -was  a  Wilderness 
Vale.  Ore. 


A  Drug  store  that  Would  Be  a 
Credit  to  New  York 
Roundup.  Mont. 


If  before  final  payment  is  made,  you  decide 
you  would  rather  draw  out  your  money,  we 
will,  after  final  payment  is  made,  providing 
you  give  us  six  months'  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion before  last  payment  is  made,  take  back 
the  lots  and  refund  all  your  money — the  in- 
creased value  of  these  lots  reverting  to  us. 

After  you  have  paid  in  $300  you  may,  if  you 
so  desire,  have  delivered  to  you  two  of  the 
deeds  held  in  escrow.  On  completion  of  pay- 
ments you  may  have  the  remaining  three  deeds 
or  your  money. 

Life  Insurance  Feature 

Should  any  investor  die  after  paying  half  the 
purchase  price,  $312.50,  we  will  deliver  the 
deeds  for  his  or  her  five  lots  to  his  or  her  heirs 
or  assigns  free  from  further  payments.  We 
believe  this  is  the  broadest,  safest  real  estate 
investment  plan  ever  devised  ! 

The  Northwest  is  such  a  wonderfully  rich 
country  the  future  increase  of  values  is  abso- 
lutely certain.  We  are  willing  to  wait  ten  years 
for  our  money — or  accept  back  the  lots  at  their 
increased  value  if  investor  wants  to  withdraw. 

The  terms  of  this  plan  are  so  easy  —  tiventy 
ernts  a  day — that  anyone  can  afford  to  come 
in.  The  investor  is  protected  from  every 
possible  angle. 

You  select  your  own  cities.  You  select  the  bank  to 
hold  your  deeds.  You  own  the  five  lots  outright 
from  the  first  ten  dollars  deposited  with  us.  The 
insurance  feature  is  worth  this  amount  of  money 
alone.  The  Divided  Risk  plan  of  five  lots  — 1  in  each 
of  5  separate  cities— multiplies  the  chance  of  sue. 
cess  by  five  and  divides  the  chance  of  failure  by  five. 

To  receive  the  best  allotment  of  lots  send  your  deposit  money  now.  A  concern  strong  enough 
financially  to  deed  away  five  separate  pieces  of  property  in  5  different  cities,  in  several  different 
states,  on  receipt  of  a  $10  payment  doesn't  need  much  investigation. 

Write  for  our  literature  telling  about  the  Northwest  and  our  towns  by  first  mail.  Use  the  coupon 
below.    Send  your  first  deposit  with  the  coupon.    First  come,  first  choice. 

Remember  Denver,  Seattle,  Spokane.    They  were  young  north  and  west  cities  once  just  like  our 
cities.    Plant  some  of  your  dollars  in  this  Great  Northwest  where  they  are  destined  to  grow. 
Invest  now,  sit  tight,  and  your  money  will  grow  with  these  cities. 

We  desire  a  few  high-class,  experienced  salesmen. 

The  Northwest  Townsite  Co.,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Select  Your  Own  Five  Cities 

On  receipt  of  your  first  $10  and  selection  of 
cities,  we  will  select  the  best  unsold  lot  in 
each  of  those  cities  and  we  will  execute  the 
deeds  to  you  for  these  five  lots.  These  deeds 
will  be  placed  in  escrow  by  us  with  the  Mer- 
chant's Trust  Company  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
or  any  bank  or  trust  company  you  may  prefer, 
and  will  be  held  by  this  bank  for  you  until 
your  final  payment  is  made  to  us. 

The  lots  are  yours  from  the  start.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  sell  them  at  any  time.  We  are  glad 
to  assist  in  re-sales  and  our  representatives  in 
each  of  our  towns  always  report  inquiries  and 
real  estate  demands  to  us.  Some  of  our  clients 
have  re-sold  property  through  us  at  a  big  ad- 
vance on  which  they  had  paid  next  to  nothing. 

We  pay  all  school,  county  and  state  taxes  for 
the  ffrst  five  years  (but  not  local  assessments). 


The  One  horse  Plow  Civilized  the 
East  and  the  Central  States. 
The  Gang  Plow  ia  Conquering 
the  Great  Northwest 


Part  of  a  7000-head  Herd  in 
Central  Oregon 


WE  PRINT  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE. 


Date_ 


Northwest  Town.,ite  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  please  find  $10  (money  order  or  check),  to  be  (  cross  this  out  if  you  do  not  send  money, 
applied  as  a  first  payment  on  one  of  your  5-lot  contracts.  (        (Currency  sent  at  your  risk.) 

Please  send  me  at  once  full  particulars  about  your  Northwest  cities  so  that  I  can  select 
the  five  cities  in  which  I  wish  to  purchase  lots. 


Collier's  5-24-13. 


Name- 


No. 


Street, 


County_ 


State. 


P.O._ 
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Baby's  First  Bath 


In  a  famous  hospital,  three  babes  are  bom  daily. 
The  care  of  these  infants  has  become  an  exact  science. 

The  nurses  use  nothing  but  soft  tepid  water  and 
pure  olive  oil  for  baby's  bath  the  first  week  of  its  life. 

After  that  Palmolive  naturally  follows. 

$     $     $     $  iji 

Baby's  first  soap  and  water  bath  should  be  always 
a  Palmolive  bath  —  smooth,  soft,  creamy  suds,  of 
warm  fresh  water  and  Palmolive  Soap. 

Many  physicians  recommend  Palmolive  as  the 
perfect  soap  for  a  Baby's  delicate  skin,  because  it  is 
made  of  the  two  necessary  palm  and  olive  oils. 

And  because  it  does  not  contain  free  alkali,  or 
anything  that  can  injure  the  tenderest  skin. 

Palmolive  Soap  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
skin,  preventing  redness,  irritation  or  chafing. 


Its  delicate  green  color  is  the  natural  hue  of  the 
pure  materials  from  which  it  is  made.  Its  faint 
perfume  is  dainty  and  refreshing. 

Since  Palmolive  Soap  is  best  for  the  tender  skins 
of  children,  :t  certainly  is  best  for  grown  women 
and  men. 

Palmolive  Soap  is  unlike  any  other  toilet  soap — 
because  of  the  soothing,  cleansing,  softening  effects 
of  the  wonderful  palm  and  olive  oils.  That  is  why 
more  Palmolive  is  used  than  any  other  high-grade 
toilet  soap.    Price,  1  5cts.  per  cake. 

PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO  is  delight- 
fully cleansing.  It  stimulates  the  hair  to  health- 
ful lustre  and  luxuriant  growth.  Price,  50  cts. 

PALMOLIVE  CREAM  is  pure  and 
delightful.  It  whitens  and  nourishes  the 
skin,  and  imparts  a  soft  and  delicate  refine- 
ment to  a  woman's  toilet.     Price,  50  cts. 


Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  sample  cake  of  Palmolive  Soap  and  free  booklet, 
"  The  Easy  Way  to  Beauty  " 

PALMOLIVE  is  sold  by  all  good  dealers 

Made  by  B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


1 


G000, 


Goodrich  Tires  are  not  only  an  advantage  but  an 
added  value  to  your  car. 

Makers  of  long-established,  reputable  automobiles  recognize 
this  when  they  continue  equipping  their  output  year  after  year 
with  Goodrich  Tires.  The  fact  that  the  makers  of  175,000 
of  the  new  cars  for  the  1913  market  contracted  for  Goodrich 
Tires  before  the  first  of  this  year  demonstrates  how  they  have 
proved  their  service-value. 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  buy  it  will  be  equipped  with  Goodrich 
Tires  if  you  simply  specify  them. 


GOODRICH  MOLDED  TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


It  is  the  Unit  Molding  of  Goodrich  Tires — the  Goodrich  process  which  embodies  our  forty- 
three  years  of  successful  experience  in  rubber  com  pounding  and  manufacture — which  keeps 
in  the  tire  the  qualities  of  resistance  and  resilience  which  nature  puts  in  the  best  rubber. 


Tread  and  body  are  one  piece  in 
all  Goodrich  Tires 

The  Goodrich  single  vulcanization  actually  molds 
into  one  piece  the  layers  of  fine,  stout  fahric,  pure 
rubber,  side  strips,  bead  and  thick  tough  tread. 
The  tread  cannot  strip  from  the  body  nor  can  the 
layers  separate,  because  there  are  no  layers. 


This  Unit  Molding  gives  the  money- 
saving  uniform  wear 

Kxtra  strips  of  pure  rubber  are  built  in  and  unit- 
molded  on  the  sides  of  Goodrich  Tires,  where  the 
heavy  strains  come.  The  whole  tire  wears  uniform- 
ly— it  all  works  for  you  as  one,  and  it  wears  long 
and  slowly,  giving  the  buoyant  riding  you  want. 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 

\\  c  extend  the  service  of  Goodrich  Tires  by  our  supplemental  advertising — our  free  folders  telling  you  how  to 
get  the  longest  and  best  wear  from  any  tires,  our  route  books  for  tours,  and  other  literature,  and  our  Goodrich 
Guide  Posts  which  mark  thirty  thousand  miles  and  more  of  highways.    All  Goodrich  dealers,  branches  and  xgpTBjvsOici 
service  stations  are  at  your  command  for  information,  advice  and  service. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


TRADE  MARK 


Everything  That's  Best  in  Rubber 

Factor ie*:  Akron,  Ohio 


Branch  Houses  and  Service  Stations  in  All 
Principal  Cities.    Dealers  Everywhere 


Write  for  Cioodrich  Route  Book,  cov- 
ering the  auto  tour  you  select.  These 
hooks  are  sent  free  on  request 
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and  now  the 


gear  lever  is  gone! 


Gear  control  on  steering  wheel 
enables  one  to  select  any  speed 

by  merely  moving  the  thumb 

The  trend  of  automobile  invention  is  rapidly  toward  EASE  OF 
OPERATION.  You  saw  the  quick  detachable  rim  replaced  by  the 
demountable.  You  saw  the  slow,  old  "one-at-a-time"  method  of  light- 
ing give  way  to  the  dash-board  switch.  You  saw  the  starting  crank 
thrown  into  the  junk  pile  — replaced  by  the  magic  starter  button. 

Now  comes  ANOTHER  revolutionary  advance — the  mightiest  of  all. 

— gear  shifting  accomplished  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  thumb.  For  the 
gear  control  is  on  the  steering  wheel.  Compare  the  ordinary  gear-shift 
where  the  driver  leans  over  and  yanks  at  a  lever 
with  might  and  main — perhaps  100  times  a  dav — 
with  this  new  "thumb-operated"  Gear-Shift.  Now 
you  drive  without  moving  your  body;  without  taking 
your  eyes  off  the  road;  like  the  expert  pianist  performs 
without  looking  at  the  keyboard. 

Think  what  this  means  —  no  more  reaching  for 
levers,  no  more  levers  to  take  up  space.  And  safety  — 
safety  to  driver  and  occupants;  safety  to  passing  motor- 
ists and  pedestrians;  safety  to  your  car. 

The  beginner  or  the  most  timid  woman  now  handles  the 
biggest  gas  car  without  fear  or  difficulty. 


Note  the  Absence 
of  Levers 


The  GRAY  Pneumatic  Gear-Shift 


Approved  by  Experts 

The  practicability  of  the  Gray  Pneumatic  Gear- 
Shift  has  been  rigorously  proven. 

It  has  had  countless  factory  tests. 

And  we  have  invited  every  conceivable  road 
test.  One  car  carrying  this  equipment,  was 
driven  25,000  miles  without  repair  of  gear-shift. 
Being  used  for  demonstration  purposes,  the 
gears  on  this  particular  car  have  been  shifted 
ten  to  twenty  times  as  often  as  you  will  ever 
shift  your  gears. 

One  user  is  a  girl  of  14.  She  handles  her 
father's  40-Horsepower  Touring  Car  with  the 
ease  of  a  veteran. 

Two  hundred  expert  drivers  have  operated 
the  "Gray  Pneumatic,"  and  ihey  to  a  man  ap- 
prove it. 

Nine  leading  automobile  makers  recently  wit- 
nessed its  successful  performance.  As  a  result, 
the  Gray  Pneumatic  Gear-Shift  will  be  found  on 
thousands  of  leading  1914  cars. 

"Anticipating"  Your  Speeds 

You  may  be  ascending  a  hill  at  high  speed  and 
at  the  same  time  indicate  "second."  The  very 
moment  you  hit  the  steep  incline  you  go  into 
"second"  by  depressing  your  clutch  pedal. 

Or,  on  a  busy  street,  when  the  advance  signal 
is  given,  a  quick  depression  of  clutch  pedal  en- 
g  iges  first  speed.  The  next  moment  you  are 
indicating  "second,"  and  you  take  it  when  you 
depress  clutch  pedal  again.  The  selection  of  any 
speed  is  accomplished  as  fast  as  the  clutch  pedal 
can  be  pressed  down  and  released. 


The  emergency  brake  is  attached  to  the 
service  brake  pedal,  which  is  locked  whenever 
desired.  Thus  the  brake  lever  as  well  as  gear 
lever  is  discarded. 

By  merely  removing  the  air-valve  handle, 
the  car  is  securely  locked,  preventing  theft. 

Also  a  Self-Starter 

While  we  term  it  a  Pneumatic  Gear-Shift , 
this  is  a  self-starter,  too — a  dependable  self- 
starter — the  only  successful  one  we  know  which 
can  be  applied  to  a  completed  car.  This  starter 
is  the  popular  "high-speed"  type,  the  kind  that 
revolves  the  motor  rapidly  and  insures  a  quick, 
sure  start.    Operated  by  a  push  button. 

With  this  pneumatic  equipment  one  can  shift 
gears,  start  the  car,  jack  up  the  car,  inflate 
tires,  clean  the  car  and  lock  it. 

The  Price 

Our  price,  though  it  varies  according  to  the 
car  to  be  equipped,  is  very  reasonable. 

Nor  does  it  cost  much  to  install  the  appara- 
tus. Any  man  who  can  afford  a  motor  car, 
CAN'T  afford  to  be  without  the  GRAY  Pneu- 
matic Gear-Shift. 

Goes  on  Any  Car 

To  equip  your  car  with  the  Gray  Pneumatic 
Gear-Shift,  go  to  your  garage  dealer.  He  will 
not  only  get  i  for  you  but  will  also  put  it  on 
in  short  order. 

To  get  it  on  >our  new,  1914  car,  instruct  the 
agent,  from  whom  you  buy,  to  have  the  maker 
put  on  the  Gray  Pneumatic  Gear-Shift. 


(1) 


Research  Company 

Dept.  B — 122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Factory— Piano,  III. 


GRAY 


The  Gray  Pneumatic 
Gear -Shift  interferes 
in  no  way  with  the 
spark  and  gas  throttle. 


How  It  Works 

FIRST — Set  the  indicator  on  the  wheel  for  "first 
speed."  Then  make  one  full  stroke  of  clutch  pedal. 
This  accomplishes  (a)  The  disengagement  of  the 
clutch,  (b)  The  automatic  stopping  of  the  trans- 
mission shaft,  (c)  The  automatic  movement  of  all 
gears  to  neutral  position  immediately  upon  the  stop- 
page of  the  transmission  shaft,  (d)  The  opening  of 
the  air  valve  that  forces  the  selected  gear  into  en- 
gagement. The  return  stroke  of  the  pedal  engages 
the  clutch  and  starts  car. 

SECOND — The  indicator  is  then  placed  for  "sec- 
ond speed,"  and  the  clutch  pedal  depressed,  where- 
upon the  same  operations  take  place  as  indicated  for 
first  speed. 

THIRD — While  in  second  speed  indicate  "third, " 
and  again  make  a  complete  stroke  of  the  clutch 
pedal.  (The  four  speed  control  can  be  had  if 
wanted.) 

A  lock  latch  on  the  indicator  obviates  the  danger 
of  selecting  the  reverse  position  when  car  is  moving 
forward. 

Before  passing  from  one  speed  to  another 
the  gears  assume  neutral  position. 


C  orrespond  ence 
Invited 

We  will  be  glad  to  write 
YOU  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  Gray  Pneu- 
matic Gear-Shift;  to  quote 
you  prices;  and  to  tell 
you  where  and  how  you 
can  get  this  wonderful 
equipment.     Send  your 
communication  by  let- 
ter, postal  or  coupon 
below.     If  you  write 
today,  you  will  get  a 
reply  by  return  mail. 


Leading  1914  Cars 
will  carry  this 
Equipment 





■  This  Brings  Illustrated  Book 

,    RESEARCH  COMPANY, 

I  Dept.  B — 122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

■  Gentlemen— Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book  and  full 
'  information. 

■ 

I  Name  

I  Address  

I      What  Car  do  you  Drive  ?  

What  Car  are  you  about  to  Buy  ?  

■ 

Who  is  your  Local  Garage  Man  ?    


May3, 


The  Old  Keys 


The  Modern  Keys 


These  were  the  keys 
upon  which  men  had 
to  rely  to  protect  their 
money  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  National 
Cash  Register 


These  keys  could  be  used  or 
duplicated  without  detection 
because  they  left  no  record 
behind 


Today  over  1,200,000  mer- 
chants protect  themselves, 
their  customers  and  their 
employees  with  keys  such 
as  these 


This  is  .the  key  which 
safeguards  cash  sales 


This  is  the  key  which 
safeguards  credit  sales 


This  is  the  key  which 
safeguards  money  re-\  JJHHj 
ceived  on  account 


This  is  the  key  which 
records  money  paid 
out 


These  keys  cannot  be  used  without  a 
duplicate  unchangeable  record  being 
left  inside  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
of  which  they  are  a  part 

There  is  a  kind  and  size  of  National 
Cash  Register  built  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  every  line  of  business 


Write  for  more  information 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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of  a  Modern  Marriage 


By  Emily  Calvin  Blake 


Of  course  I  had  the  entire  charge  of  little  Robert. 
I  bathed  and  dressed  him  in  the  morning;  fed  him, 
played  with  him  a  little,  and  put  him  to  sleep.  Then 
I  went  to  my  room  and  worked  until  noon,  till  he 
awoke.  Fortunately,  he  was  a  healthy  child,  and  for 
the  first  year  before  he  began  to  grow  into  his  indi- 
viduality his  responses  to  my  care  were  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  well-regulated  machine. 

Frances,  my  new  maid,  would  sometimes  take  him 
out  in  his  carriage  in  the  afternoon.  But  she  did  this 
with  such  an  ill  grace  that  I  dreaded  ever  asking  her 
to  do  it.  Still,  after  Eliza's  awful  reign,  I  managed 
to  stand  a  great  deal  from  Frances,  since  she  could 
answer  the  telephone,  she  did  know  how  much  ice  to 
order,  and  she  could,  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  cook  a 
plain  dinner,  though,  of  course,  she  really  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  importance  of  cooking.  And  almost  greatest 
of  all,  we  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  she  seemed  willing 
to  stay  with  us. 

BUT  when  she  realized  that  another  child  was  com- 
ing, she  began  to  put  on  airs  and  to  drop  from  her 
daily  round  one  task  after  another.  So  in  despair 
I  hired  a  man  to  beat  the  rugs  and  to  wash  the  windows. 
And  if  ever  the  thought  of  resting  from  my  work 
came  to  me  I  put  it  away.  Orders  for  illustrations 
came  to  me — many  of  them — and  I  never  refused  an 
order.  Often  I  had  to  read  books  and  short  stories, 
and  concentrate  closely  in  order  to  pick  out  the  best 
situation  for  the  illustrations.  Looking  back  now,  I 
wonder  that  I  accomplished  so  much  under  such  fear- 
ful strain. 

One  night  my  nerves  were  raw  after  a  day  of  count- 
less irritations  such  as  only  a  woman's  day  holds.  I 
jumped  at  the  least  sound,  and  when  Robert  noticed 
my  condition,  I  told  him  all  that  bothered  me.  Be- 
fore I  had  protected  him.  Some  primal  instinct 
forced  me  always  to  have  things  pleasant  for  him 
when  he  returned  home  in  the  evening.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  house,  going  out  every  day  to  work !  It 
was  written  that  he  should  be  soothed  and  comforted 
when  that  day's  work  was  finished. 

But  when  he  spoke  solicitously  I  told  him  how  mat- 
ters stood.  He  had  the  answer  ready  at  once:  "You 
need  more  help — a  nurse  for  the  boy." 

I  really  was  too  tired  to  combat  this  idea,  so  next 
morning  I  telephoned  the  agency  for  a  nurse.  I 
wanted  an  intelligent  woman  with  excellent  references, 
and  when  I  found  her  I  agreed  to  pay  her  what  she 
asked,  $8  a  week,  with  an  increase  when  the  second 
baby  came. 

She  asked  for  $10  when  our  little  girl  was  born,  and 
I  gave  it  to  her.  Miss  Wilmer,  as  she  insisted  upon 
being  called,  was  a  cold,  formal  sort  of  person.  When 


Ir\OES  the  modern  woman  make  a 
success  of  marriage?  Can  she 
combine  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  and 
the  rearing  of  children?  Must  she 
choose  between  work  and  matrimony? 
One  woman  solved  the  problem.  Her 
account  of  the  way  she  did  it  will  in- 
terest both  women  and  men. 

LIKE  many  another  modern  woman,  1  did  not 
marry  till  I  was  nearly  thirty.  I  was  an  artist, 
and  after  years  of  endeavor  and  sacrifice  I  had 
gained  some  recognition  as  an  illustrator  for 
books  and  magazines.  I  shared  a  studio  with  three 
other  women :  a  violin  teacher,  a  writer,  and  a  minia- 
turist. We  had  different  hours,  though  the  writer  and 
I  often  worked  together.  Some  day  I  expected  to  do 
big  things,  though,  of  course,  I  had  my  times  of  dis- 
couragement, but  above  all  moods  I  held  an  unquench- 
able conviction  that  I  should  not  fail  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, since  I  loved  my  work  and  gave  to  it  my  best.  Then 
I  met  the  man  I  married,  Robert  Stevens. 

Robert's  instincts  were  rather  primitive  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  my  being  self-supporting  after 
marriage.  I  wished  to  be,  since  there  seemed  no  good 
reason  why  my  husband  should  buy  my  clothes  when 
I  felt  perfectly  able  to  buy  my  own.  It  took  me  some 
time  to  break  down  Robert's  prejudice  against  my 
spending  my  own  money  for  dresses.  But  at  last, 
when  he  realized  my  absolute  stand,  he  yielded. 
For  some  months  after  our  marriage  we  boarded. 
But  home  making  was  thrust  upon  us  when  we  knew 
we  were  to  have  a  child.  We  took  stock  of  our  means 
and  found  that  together  we  could  manage  a  house,  prob- 
ably in  a  suburb  across  the  river  where  my  two 
friends,  the  musician  and  the  artist,  had  settled.  In 
face  of  the  responsibility  coming  to  us,  Robert  yielded 
all  his  old  prejudices  and  allowed  me  to  share  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home,  the  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment and  the  furniture  amounting  to  $1,000. 

A  ND  then  when  for  the  first  time  we  stood  together 
X\_  in  our  home  I  knew  a  glorified  moment.  "What 
a  happy  woman  I  am,"  I  said  to  my  husband.  "I 
pave  you,  our  home,  the  promise  of  the  child,  and  my 
work  !" 

When  our  little  son  was  born  and  I  was  able  to  be 
about  again,  I  realized  that  I  should  have  to  have  a 
Servant.  We  could  not  afford  to  pay  big  wages,  so  I 
looked  for  a  substantial  middle-aged  woman,  one  with 


whom  I  could  trust  the  child  during  the  hours  that  I 
worked  at  my  board.  Eliza  was  plain — very  plain — 
in  features  and  in  attainments.  She  could  not  wait  on 
table,  nor  could  she  open  the  door  to  a  visitor  without 
bringing  the  shamed  color  to  my  cheeks  by  her  famil- 
iar, untrained  manner.  She  totally  lacked  any  initia- 
tive, and  she  was  economical,  a  trait  that  at  first  I 
deemed  admirable,  after  all  the  woeful  tales  I  had 
heard  of  extravagant  servants.  But  after  some  weeks 
of  Eliza  I  grew  to  regard  economy  as  anything  but  a 
virtue.  Often  I  have  stood  beside  her  tearfully  plead- 
ing that  she  peel  enough  potatoes  to  feed  expected 
guests.  But  she  always  knew  before  even  seeing  a 
visitor  his  capacity  for  food,  and  she  would  solemnly 
assure  me  that  "he  wouldn't  eat  more  than  one  po- 
tato." But,  most  aggravating  of  all,  she  was  wont  to 
think  her  questions  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
Just  when  I  had  put  the  baby  to  sleep  and  had  settled 
to  my  drawing,  Eliza  would  pant  up  the  stairs,  charge 
down  the  hall  to  my  room,  open  the  door,  and  ask  me 
how  much  ice  she  should  order.  If,  falling  from  a 
great  height,  I  told  her  to  order  fifty  pounds,  she 
would  stand  stupidly  regarding  me,  before  pouring  out 
a  picturesque  assortment  of  words  that  finally  I  dis- 
covered meant  to  convey  to  me  that  she  believed 
twenty-five  pounds  of  ice  would  answer,  thus  saving 
ten  cents,  the  greatest  virtue  in  the  world  to  Eliza. 
And  Should  we  have  warmed  rice  pudding  for  lunch? 
and  Did  I  want  her  to  wash  the  baby's  flannels  with 
ammonia  ?  and  on  and  on  and  on,  till  the  precious  time 
during  which  the  baby  slept  had  fled  and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  show  for  its  flight. 

WELL,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  loyalty 
and  willingness  really  weighed  little  against 
stupidity  and  slovenliness  and  unbelievable 
slowness.  I  found  myself  listening  for  that  shambling 
step  on  the  stairs.  Often  I  could  do  nothing  but  con- 
jecture as  to  the  question  Eliza  was  about  to  ask  me, 
though  a  moment  before  my  mind  had  been  full  of  a 
picture  I  wished  to  c»:  \  Though  I  might  warn  her 
a  thousand  times  nc  I  disturb  me,  yet  she  would 
each  day  assail  me  with  i  question  that  must  to  her 
mind  be  answered  immed..  itely. 

Slowly  I  developed  a  bad  case  of  "nerves."  I  felt 
eventually  as  if  I  were  behind  myself,  pushing  a  lag- 
ging, dazed  self  along  to  some  hazy  attainment. 

So  it  came  at  last  to  the  necessity  for  parting  with 
Eliza,  if  only  to  save  my  mind.  I  secured  an  intel- 
ligent woman  to  whom  we  paid  $6  a  week.  She 
would  do  no  laundry  work,  she  told  me,  and  I  recog- 
nized in  her  some  element  ol  he  specialist.  So  I  found 
a  good  laundress,  and  then  j  tried  to  breathe  easier, 
though  the  thought  of  our  rising  expenses  appalled  me. 
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/  shared  a  studio  with 
three  other  women :  a 
violin  teacher,  a  writ- 
er, and  a  miniaturist 


little  Robert  told  her  a  story  he  considered  funny,  she 
rewarded  him  with  an  icy  dab  at  his  collar  and  told 
him  to  throw  bis  shoulders  back.  But  I  soon  learned 
that  the  children  were  absolutely  safe  in  her  care, 
which,  of  course,  was  a  comfort  to  me. 

She  had  been  with  me  a  month  when  she  came  to  me 
one  morning  with  the  complaint  that  her  room  was  not 
kept  clean,  whereupon  tremblingly  I  spoke  to  Frances. 
Frances  replied  indignantly  that  Miss  Wilmer  required 
her  rug  to  be  shaken  every  day  and  her  mattress  to 
be  left  in  the  sun  till  noon. 

"Just  plain  notions,"  concluded  Frances,  "and  I'm 
not  here  to  wait  on  her.  That  never  was  in  the 
bargain." 

I  returned  to  Miss  Wilmer:  "Couldn't  you  forego 
having  your  rug  beaten  every  day?"  I  said.  "Frances 
will  throw  your  windows  wide  and  sweep  with  wet 
salt  every  day,  and  the  man  thoroughly  beats  the 
rugs  every  Friday." 

"Just  as  you  please,  Mrs.  G  ,"  Miss  Wilmer  re- 
turned: "I  am  accustomed  to  being  in  very  sanitary 
households." 

After  which  snub  I  meekly  subsided.  On  my  way 
upstairs  Frances  approached  me — rather,  waylaid  me. 

"If  there's  to  be  any  thought  of  being  under  her 
thumb.  I'll  give  notice  at  ohee,"  she  told  me. 

"You  may  sweep  her  rug  after  opening  the  windows 
in  her  room  wide,"  I  said,  and  went  on  to  my  working 
room.  On  my  board  stood  a  half  finished  picture.  I 
looked  at  it  woodenly.  All  the  delicate  fancies,  the 
fine  uplifting  atmosphere.  I  had  dreamed  of  putting 
upon  the  canvas  were  gone,  swept  away  by  the  deadly 
materiality  of  a  day  in  my  home. 

I CRIED  as  I  realized  that  with  each  additional  per- 
son  added  to  my  staff  my  work  only  increased.  I 
could  see  no  light,  no  possible  solution  to  my 
problem. 

The  next  morning,  when  my  husband  was  leaving, 
fresh  and  eager  to  be  at  his  work,  the  words  were 
forced  from  me: 

"How  I  envy  you !" 

He  turned  quickly.    'Envy!  Why?" 

"Recause  when  you  arrive  at  your  office  with  a  free 
mind  you  will  start  your  work.  You  don't  first  have 
to  see  that  the  janitoi  has  properly  cleaned  your  office. 
It  is  so  clean,  so  neat  thai  its  very  spic-and-spanness 
fails  to  impress  you.  You  don't  have  to  stop  an  impor- 
tant business  transaction  to  settle  a  petty  dispute  be- 
tween the  otlice  boy  and  the  stenographer.  You  don't 
finally  return  to  your  business  with  every  nerve 
tingling." 

I  would  still  have  rushed  on.  but  his  hurt  expression 
stopped  me. 

"You  don't  know  the  worries  in  a  man's  day,"  hi 
said. 

"Yes,  I  do."  I  answered.  "Rut  I  contend  they  don't 
compare  with  those  in  my  day." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  we  parted  in  silence. 


When  that  n  r 
husband  sat  down  b 
his  paper,  he  did  not 
at  once  begin  to  read. 
Instead  he  looked 
over  at  me,  and  said  : 
"I've  been  thinking 
a  great  deal  of  your 
words  this  morning. 
Haven't  you  enough 
help  in  the  house?" 

I  answered  briefly : 
"A  sufficient  number 
of  persons,  yes." 

He  said  :  "I  believe 
you  need  a  complete 
rest.  That  course  is 
about  the  only  one  I 
can  suggest,  since 
you  don't  seem  to  be 
fortunate  in  the  serv- 
ants." 

His  speech  fired  me 
beyond  the  point  of 
caring  for  his  feel- 
ings. I  felt  I  didn't 
wish  to  shield  them. 

"And  if  I'm  not  for- 
tunate," I  flung  out, 
"it  is  not  as  you  in- 
sinuate because  I 
can't  manage  my 
servants.  It  is  be- 
cause I  have  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  un- 
interested, totally  un- 
trained aliens  the 
most  vital  interests 
of  my  life  and  yours. 
And  I  have  learned 
that  I  can't  leave 
anything  to  their  dis- 
cretion or  to  their  in- 
telligence, since  they 
haven't  any  discretion 
or  intelligence.  Just 
now  a  feud  has  been  declared  between  Frances  and 
Miss  Wilmer,  in  consequence  of  which  I  am  made  the 
umpire,  a  very  unwilling  and  fearful  umpire,  lest  any 
decision  I  may  make  should  cause  one  or  the  other  to 
leave  me  in  a  hurry." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  said  very  distinctly :  "And 
I,  too,  have  a  profession  at  which  I  work  and  earn 
money.    Is  it  fair?" 

"Well,  isn't  that  what  you  wanted— economic  inde- 
pendence?" he  asked.  "It's  true,"  he  went  on,  "that 
when  we  entered  into  our  agreement,  we  didn't  realize 
what  a  difference  in  our  lives  children  would  make." 

I LOOKED  keenly  at  him. 
"Things  are  hard  for  you,"  said  Robert,  and 
then  he  prepared  to  take  up  his  paper.  But  when 
I  was  at  the  door  Robert  spoke  again.  "One  way  sug- 
gests itself  to  me,"  he  said.  "Let  your  work  go  for  a 
few  years,  till  the  children  are  well  along,  and  let  us 
all  depend  entirely  upon  my  income.  Surely  if  we  live 
simply  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  some  time  when  the 
company  is  on  a  secure  footing  that  income  will  be 
increased."  He  looked  closely  at  me.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  idea?" 

I  was  tired,  and  Robert's  suggestion  did  bear  a 
strong  appeal  at  the  moment.  "We  could  rent  this 
house  and  take  a  small  flat  so  the  work  wouldn't  be 
so  hard  and  you  could  simply  rest,"  he  continued. 

Of  course,  early  the  next  morning,  before  the  day's 
routine  had  me  in  its  grasp,  I  mentally  rejected  Rob- 
ert's plan.  To  let  my  profession  go  for 
a  few  years  would  mean  eventually 
nearly  as  hard  a  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion as  I  had  faced  in  the  beginning. 
And  when  the  children  were  both  able 
to  go  to  school,  thus  leaving  me  a  few 
hours  a  day  for  myself.  I  should  be 
very  well  along  toward  forty.  But 
keenest  of  all  was  my  sense  of  injus- 
tice that  I  should  be  compelled  to  give 
up  entirely  my  work  because  I  had  a 
home  and  children.  Robert  had  both, 
and  he  could  follow  his  work,  too,  since 
he  was  not  crippled,  bound  by  the  mere 
machinery  of  living. 

I  was  still  pondering  the  question 
when  one  day  shortlj  iftei  my  talk 
with  Robert,  I  was  on  my  ay  from 
the  kitchen  to  my  own  raom.  The 
nursery  door  stood  a?  I  peeped 

in.  Miss  Wilmer  sat  :it  the  window 
with  her  back  to  me.  .  oung  Robert 
stood  near,  watching  her.  while  the  lit- 
tle girl  lay  asleep  on  th*  bed. 

"When  are  we  going  out?"  asked 
.  Robert. 

Miss  Wilmer  did  not  look  up  from 
task.     She   answered,  however, 
stiortly :  "Not  now." 


Silence.  Then  from  Robert :  "I  want  to  go  out  now. 
I  want  to  do  something." 

"Robert,  I  must  request  you  to  be  quiet.  Or  is  that 
an  impossible  request  for  you  to  obey?" 

Robert  murmured  something.  Ke  picked  up  an  arti- 
cle from  a  small  table  and  twirled  it  in  his  fingers. 
Miss  Wilmer  didn't  even  look  around,  but  she  evi- 
dently went  on  the  policy  that  a  child  is  always  doing 
what  he  shouldn't  do,  so  she  said:  "Please  stop  that, 
Robert.  Try  to  be  quiet.  You  will  never  be  a  gen- 
tleman if  you  don't  learn  repose." 

I  should  have  smiled  then,  if  Robert  hadn't  been  ray 
own  child,  at  the  idea  of  asking  an  active,  growing  boy 
to  learn  repose!    But  I  didn't  smile. 

Robert  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  room.  "Can't 
I  take  my  sleigh  down  in  the  yard?"  he  asked.  "I'll 
stay  there  and  you  can  watch  me  from  the  window." 

Miss  Wilmer  spoke  sharply:  "You  cannot  leave  the 
nursery,  Robert,  until  your  sister  wakens  from  her  nap 
and  I  am  ready  to  dress  you  both  for  the  street;  then 
we  will  go  for  a  walk." 

Robert  murmured  something  and  Miss  Wilmer  de- 
manded to  know  what  he  was  "muttering  beneath  his 
breath." 

So  Robert  told  her.  "I  hate  you,"  he  said  very  dis- 
tinctly.   "I  hate  you  clear  down  to  my  heart." 

Astounded,  Miss  Wilmer  rose  to  her  full  height.  "I 
shall  complain  at  once  to  your  mother,"  she  said  with 
great  dignity.    "I  am  entitled  to  respect  from  you." 

But  I  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could— ran  to  my  own 
room  and  shut  and  locked  the  door.  She  should  never 
get  at  me  to  complain!  I  covered  my  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  vision  of  that  little  mutinous  face.  I  shut  down 
on  my  consciousness  that  I  might  not  think  of  all  the 
little  laddie  was  daily  being  deprived  of.  The  fine, 
constructive  freedom  I  had  once  dreamed  of  giving  to 
my  children  he  did  not  know.  Instead  he  was  held 
down,  turned  aside,  recommended  to  have  poise! 


MY  BOARD  stood  ready  for  me.   A  letter  from  an 
editor  urging  the  immediate  completion  of  im- 
portant work  stared  up  at  me  from  my  desk. 
But  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  take  my  pencil  in  hand. 
I  walked  away  to  the  window,  utter  discouragement 
filling  me. 

I  don't  yield  easily.  I  fight  for  my  own  way  of  life, 
but  at  that  moment  I  felt  beaten.  At  length  I  walked 
to  the  window  and  stood  there  for  a  long  space  of 
time.  I  saw  Miss  Wilmer  emerge  with  the  two  chil- 
dren. Frances  stood  on  the  steps  directing  the  man  of 
all  work,  and  as  Miss  Wilmer  and  the  children  passed 
her,  she  elevated  her  nose  in  a  very  unmistakable 
manner  and  in  return  for  the  courtesy  Miss  Wilmer 
managed  subtly  to  convey  her  scorn  for  one  of  sue 
low  social  status. 

I  remembered  just  then  the  words  of  a  little  write 
friend  when  I  confided  my  domestic  worries  to  her: 
"Be  glad,  my  dear,  that  your  nurse  and  maid  are  ene- 
mies.   That's  rather  better  than  when  they  enter  in 
a  conspiracy  against  you.    I've  had  both  situation 
under  my  roof,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak."  But 
got  small  comfort  from  the  memory. 

I  was  still  at  the  window  when  Miss  Wilmer 
turned  with  the  children  in  proper  tow,  and  I  had  o 
arrived  at  a  belief,  not  a  solution,  the  belief  that  bej 
a  woman  I  had  to  pay  the  piper  for  being  a  produc 
Since  I  wished  to  be  finely  independent,  I  had  to 
into  the  hands  of  untrained  servants  vital  intere: 
the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  partial  care  of  my  cl 
dren.    I  thought  of  Frances's  bewilderment  shoub 
ask  her  to  prepare  "a  well-balanced  meal."  tho 
largely  by  their  food  those  dependent  on  her  servi 
were  kept  up  to  or  below  a  high  point  of  efficient 
And  Miss  Wilmer  regarded  children  as  little  bei 
who  must  be  kept  in  their  places,  who  must  lie  trail 
out  of  all  initiative,  and  reduced  as  much  as  possi 

{Continued  on  page  35) 


I've  enough  work  to  do  as  it 
Now,  Robert,  if  you  show 
temper  I  shall  punish  you" 
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The  Joke  on  the  High 

Constable 


1VTAYBE  you  think  it  has  become 
so  that  all  Christmas  stories, 
Thanksgiving  stories,  Decoration  Day 
stories,  etc.,  are  bores,  but  the  High 
Constable  will  show  you  your  mistake. 
He  is  not  waxworks  made  for  the  oc- 
casion; you  will  like  him  while  you 
laugh  at  him,  and  love  him  when  you 
stop  laughing,  and  at  last  get  warmed 
up  to  forget  what  you  ought  to  forget 
on  Decoration  Day,  and  to  remember 
what  should  be  remembered. 


CAPTAIN   KAZER   stood   in    Memorial  Park, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Army. 
You  see  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Grand  Army. 
Over  him  towered  the  monument  erected  to 
he  memory  of  Colonel  Prettyleaf  and  the  gallant  regi- 
aent  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  that  fought  under 
lira  in  the  Civil  War.    On  either  side,  as  far  as  he 
©old  see,  the  street  was  lined  with  spectators. 
A  ciash  of  music  sounded  from  a  marching  band, 
ad  the  crowds  struggled  and  craned  their  necks. 
"Veil  think,"  the  Captain  remarked  contemptuously 
0  Sergeant  Smithers,  who  stood  beside  him,  "that 
lie  people  of  this  here  town  never  seen  a  parade  be- 
ore." 

"Who's  that   marching  ahead?"   he  suddenly  de 
[landed,  peering  down  the  street  with  dim,  blue  eyes. 
"Chief  of  Police  Bixler." 

"That  good-for-nothing?''  he  ejaculated  incredu- 
ously. 

"Bixler's  the  only  regelar  policeman  in  town,  and 
iolice  leads  parades  every- 
vheres." 

"I  k  n  o  w  it,"  said  Kazer 
estily.  "I  used  to  lead  'em 
nyself." 

"So  ye  did.  Cap'n,  when 
e  was  High  Constable." 

"Them    was    parades  as 
vas  parades." 

FOR  an  instant  he  lived 
in  the  past.  At  the 
head  of  Georgetown's 
eterans  down  this  same 
street  he  came,  with  head 
tfsct  and  eyes  set  straight 
icfore  him,  but  conscious, 
levertheless,  of  the  crowds 
>f  cheering.  sympathetic 
'riends  that  lined  the  way. 
>h,  the  dory  of  those  days! 
Would  that  he  could  live 
hem  over  again ! 

"They  don't  pay  much  at- 
ention  to  the  High  Con- 
table  nowadays,"  remarked 
iuiithers. 

"No  office  would  amount  to 
inything  with  Lenk  Gott- 
■hall  in  it." 

"Lenk  ought  to  stick  to 
celling  fish.  That's  more  in 
lis  line." 

"As  High  Constable  he's  a 
lisgrace  to  the  borough.  I 
■an't  see  why  they  elected 
lim." 

"I  heard  they  done  it  fer  a  joke." 

"They  hadn't  ought  to  joke  with  the  highest  office 
in  the  borough." 

"Here  comes  the  Chief  Burgess  on  a  boss,"  ob- 
served the  Sergeant. 

:  "It's  lucky  he  don't  have  to  go  no  faster'n  a  walk," 
replied  Kazer,  "or  he'd  fall  off." 

The  Chief  Burgess  was  his  near  neighbor  ;  the 
'aptain's  home  was  not  a  peaceful  one,  and  he  ac- 
redited  to  Chief  Burgess  Prettyleaf  much  of  the  no- 
oriety  that  attended  his  domestic  infelicities. 
"If  he  knew  what  a  figger  he  cuts  in  the  saddle," 
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said  the  Sergeant  with  a  touch  of  scorn,  "he  wouldn't 
think  so  much  of  hisself." 

"When  you  think  of  the  Colonel  at  Gettysburg," 
mused  the  Captain,  "fighting  hand  to  hand  afore 
he  went  down,  ye  wouldn't  think  it  possible  fer 
him  to  have  a  son  like  this  narrer-chested  Burgess  of 
our'n." 

"He's  more  proud  of  belonging  to  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  than  his  old  man  was  of  commanding  the 
finest  regiment  that  ever  marched  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

"He's  lived  all  his  life  on  his  old  man's  reputation. 
It's  a  wonder  to  me  the  Colonel  don't  bow  his  head  in 
shame  up  there  on  his  monnyment  when  the  Burgess 
rides  by." 

"Who's  the  fellers  in  the  big  wagon?"  asked 
Smithers. 

"Them  is  the  Borough  Council." 

"Rather  young,  ain't  they,  to  lie  running  the 
borough?" 

"Old  ones,  what  has  any  reputation  to  lose,  won't 
take  the  job." 

The  thin  wavering  column  of  veterans  passed.  Each 
old  soldier  carried  a  small  bouquet  to  lay  on  the 
grave  of  a  comrade  in  the  borough  cemetery. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  Sergeant  wistfully,  "if  they'll 
remember  us  when  we're  gone?" 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain quite  savagely,  "whether  they  do  or  not.  The 
shame's  their  own  if  they  fergit  how  a  man  fit  fer 
his  country  jest  because  he  don't  belong  to  the  Grand 
Army." 

THE  passing  Color  Sergeant  staggered  bravely  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  post's  silken  flag. 
Kazer,  with  his  thin  mouth  set  in  a  grim  line, 
and  his  beard  thrust  forward  at  an  impressive  angle, 
straightened  his  bent  back  and  brought  his  hand 
stiffly  to  a  salute.  Smithers,  who  always  followed 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,   did  likewise. 


secretary,  looked  back  and  frowned  at  this  breach  of 
discipline.  Kazer,  unbending  in  his  military  atti- 
tude, gazed  contemptuously  at  the  spectators,  who 
viewed  the  veterans  almost  with  veneration. 

"These  people  wouldn't  know  a  real  soldier  if  they 
did  see  one.  Anybody  as  marches  nowadays  is  a  hero." 

"Some  of  the  fellers  never  seen  the  war." 

"The  men  what  inarched  behind  me  when  I  was  High 
Constable  was  the  ones  what  done  the  fighting.  Now, 
every  feller  whatever  enlisted  calls  hisself  a  veteran. 
Doc  Andrews  didn't  jine  the  army  until  the  Confederate 
army  started  up  the  State  and  his  folks'  property  was 
liable  to  git  burned.  He  got  jist  clost  enough  to  Gettys- 
burg to  hear  the  cannon  booming.  Then  he  got  out 
a  Bible  and  started  to  read  it.  Him  that  had  never 
been  inside  a  church  in  his  life!  He  wanted  to  git 
religion  afore  it  was  too  late.  It  was  the  joke  of  the 
town  fer  years.  But  now  people  thinks  he  must  'a' 
been  a  turrible  fighter  because  he  runs  the  post." 

"Major  Cummings  is  post  commander." 

"He's  only  a  figgerhead.  They  does  everything  as 
Andrews  wants  it." 

THE  volunteer  fire  department  now  came  along. 
A  host  they  seemed  in  their  uniforms  of  red 
shirts  and  black  trousers. 
"Eire  companies  is  popular."  remarked  the  Sergeant. 
"It's  a  wonder  a  fire  ever  gits  a  chance  to  git  started 
with  all  these  fellers  ready  to  outen  it." 

"They  don't  belong  to  fire  companies  fer  fire  fight- 
ing," said  Kazer  sardonically.  "Parading's  more  in 
their  line.  And  if  it  wasn't  fer  free  licker  in  their 
cellars  they  couldn't  git  enough  members  to  pull  a 
hose  truck." 

Kazer  had  never  affiliated  himself  with  any  organi- 
zation simply  because  he  never  had  money  sufficient 
to  pay  membership  fees  and  dues.  His  nonmember- 
ship  in  the  Georgetown  Post  gave  him  no  concern,  but 
his  neglect,  years  ago,  of  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
Rescue  Hose  Company  he  now  regarded  as  a  grave 
error  of  judgment. 

The  last  rank  of  firemen 
passed,  and  the  crowds,  im- 
mediately forgetting  the 
solemn  memorial  ceremonies, 
overflowed  the  street,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pleasures  of  a 
holiday. 

The  two  veterans  looked 
about  blankly,  quite  at  a 
loss  w  hich  way  to  turn.  For 
them  the  great  event  of  the 
day  was  over. 

"We  might  as  well  go 
down  to  t  h  e  hotel,"  sug- 
gested the  Captain. 


The  thin,  wavering  column  of  veterans  passed.  Each  old 
soldier  carried  a  small  bouquet  to  lay  on  the  grave  of  a  com- 
rade in  the  borough  cemetery.  "I  wonder,  "  said  the  Ser- 
geant wistfully,  "if  they'll  remember  us  when  we're  gone?" 

Recognition  came  to  them  from  a  few  lowly  com- 
rades in  the  rear. 

"Howdy,  Cap'n ;  howdy,  Sergeant,"  they  cried  in 
high,  tremulous  voices,  with  a  friendly  wave  of  their 
fluttering  hands. 

From  the  head  of  the  column,  Dr.  Andrews,  post 


N  its  day,  the  American 
House,  t  o  w  a  r  d  which 
they  bent  their  steps,  was 
Georgetown's  leading  hotel, 
and  in  its  lobby  the  Captain 
never  lacked  an  interested 
audience  o  f  distinguished 
citizens  to  entertain  with 
thrilling  tales  of  adventure, 
hardship,  and  battle.  Never 
in  their  company  was  he  al- 
lowed to  go  thirsty.  Of 
more  practical  benefit  was 
their  influence  in  securing  his 
election  as  High  Constable 
for  several  terms.  The  work 
was  not  burdensome  and  the 
emoluments  were  consider- 
able. The  job,  in  fact,  was 
well  suited  to  his  taste. 
But  time  bad  wrought  sad  changes.  His  friends, 
whose  generosity  had  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of 
habitual  drinking,  had  died  or  drifted  away.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife,  whose  earnings  as  a  seamstress 
had  largely  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  house- 
hold, his  daughter  had  come  to  live  with  him,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  paying  board  in  his 
own  home.  His  pension  now  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  thirst.  In  truth,  the 
twilight  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  adversity. 

He  entertained  occasionally  a  forlorn  hope  of  im- 
proving his  condition.    Deep  in  his  heart  be  cherished 
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a  secret  ambition  to  again  hold  office  as  High  Con- 
stable. At  one  stroke  be  would  thereby  recruit  bis 
depleted  finances,  become  again  a  useful  member  of 
society,  and  enjoy  the  prestige  which  the  office  right- 
fully carried  with  it. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  American  House,  the  Cap- 
tain and  Sergeant,  purely  from  force  of  habit,  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  bar.  The  bartender  produced 
a  decanter  but  withheld  it  in  sudden  suspicion. 

"Wbo's  this  on?"  be  asked. 

"Pay  you  next  week,"  muttered  the  Captain. 

"How  about  your  friend?" 

"Pay  you  on  pension  day."  suggested  the  Sergeant. 
"Then  you  both  can  wait  till  pension  day  for  your 
liquor." 

"Since  when,"  demanded  the  Captain  ferociously, 
"ain't  my  credit  good  at  the  American  House?" 

"You  kin  search  me,"  replied 
the  bartender  indifferently. 

"Young  man,"  said  Kazer  sav- 
agely, "I  drank  in  tins  here  hotel 
afore  you  was  born." 

"Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
did." 

"That  was  when  this  hotel  was 
a  hotel.  Fresh  'uns  like  you 
didn't  grow  around  Georgetown 
them  days." 

"If  you  don't  like  it  here,  why 
don't  you  go  somewhere  else?" 

"Go  call  your  boss."  ordered 
the  Captain  imperiously,  "and 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  have  a 
drink." 

"I'm  the  boss  just  now." 

KAZER    seemed    doomed  to 
ignoble  defeat  w  h  e  n  sud- 
denly   the    d  o  o  r  s  were 
thrown    open    violently,    and  a 
boisterous  crowd  of  red-sbirted 
firemen  trooped  noisily  to  the  bar. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  a  tall 
young  man,  standing  on  the  bar 
rail,  "Mr.  Schwartz  is  buying  a 
drink." 

The  firemen  d  r  aine  d  their 
glasses  w  i  t  h  gusto,  and  sang, 
with  a  heartiness  which  com- 
pensated for  melodious  imper- 
fections, a  ballad,  which,  by  a 
slight  change  of  text,  fits  any 
similar  occasion. 

"Here's  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr. 
Schwartz-z,  Mr.  Schwartz-z-z."  And  Mr.  Schwartz, 
Georgetown's  noted  brewer,  smiled  until  his  round,  red, 
jovial  face  radiated  his  pleasure.  He  nodded  to  his 
spokesman,  who  thereupon  rose  again  upon  the  rail, 
and  shouted  above  the  din :  "Gentlemen,  Mr.  Schwartz 
is  buying  another  drink." 

The  youth  looked  about  the  room.  His  eyes  rested 
upon  the  two  old  men. 

"Ain't  the  Captain  and  Sergeant  in  on  this?"  he 
whispered. 

"Sure  ting,"  said  the  brewer  cordially.  "Gif  'em  all 
a  drink." 

KAZEE  glared  at  the  bartender  with  intense  satis- 
faction as  he  drained  his  glass. 

"I    say,    Cap'n,"    demanded   the   tall  youth, 
"weren't  you  in  the  war?" 

"Sure  he  was,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "else 
why  do  they  call  him  'Cap'n'?' 

"That  don't  signify  nothing,"  said  another  scorn- 
fully. "Nowadays  any  old  fossil  that  has  a  beard 
and  hobbles  along  with  a  cane  is  called  'Cap'n'  sorter 
as  a  mark  of  respect." 

Kazer  ignored  the  interruption.  "I  fit  in  yer  grand- 
dad Prettyleaf's  own  regiment."  be  said. 

"I  bet  the  Cap'n  was  more  spry  then  than  he  is 
now,"  observed  a  fireman,  "else  he  wouldn't  'a'  sur- 
vived some  of  them  retreats  we  read  about." 

"Then  how's  it  come,"  asked  the  Colonel's  grandson, 
"that  you're  not  in  the  parade?" 

"It  ain't  everybody  that  fit  as  has  to  show  off  on 
Decoration  Day.  Them  that  likes  to  parade  the  most 
sometimes  done  the  least  fighting." 

"The  Cap'n  mayn't  be  in  the  Grand  Army,"  insin- 
uated another,  "but  I  bet  he's  right  on  the  job  every 
pension  day." 

"I  don't  git  no  inore'n  I'm  entitled  to,"  growled  the 
badgered  old  warrior,  "which  is  inore'n  some  kin  say." 

"Of  course  not.  Yer  rheumatiz  is  enough  for  a 
pension  if  nothing  else.  There's  some  gifting  money 
from  the  Government  for  lesser'n  that." 

"Never  had  the  rheumatiz  in  my  life."  said  Kazer 
shortly. 

"Then  what  makes  you  limp?" 
"None  o'  yer  business." 

"Come,  come,  shentlemen."  cried  the  alarmed  brewer, 
who  above  all  things  disliked  a  barroom  brawl.  "Vy 
shouldt  vo  spend  our  time  quarreling?" 

Turning  to  the  bartender  he  said  peremptorily : 
"Fill  'em  up  again." 

The  afternoon  waned  and  the  firemen  drifted  away, 


but  the  two  veterans  clung  close  to  the  bar.  Young 
Prettyleaf  also  remained,  partly  because  it  was  too 
early  for  him  to  go  home  unobserved,  and  partly  be- 
cause, in  his  present  environment,  he  was  safe  from 
parental  scrutiny.  Indeed,  he  patronized  the  American 
House  because  his  father,  the  Chief  Burgess,  did  not. 

AN  occasional  smile  illumined  the  Captain's  grim 
features.    He  told  his  favorite  war  stories,  and 
even  essayed  a  few  war-time  melodies  in  a 
quavering  falsetto  voice.    He  shed  a  few  tears  on  re- 
calling the  hardships  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Ye' re  a  chip  off  the  old  block,"  he  said  confiden- 
tially to  young  Prettyleaf.  "Yer  granddad,  I  mean,  not 
yer  father — although  I  ain't  got  nothing  agin  him. 
He  alius  had  it  in  fer  me  because  the  Colonel  give 
me  my  home  fer  a  little  favor  I  once  done  him. 
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"I  found  him  one  night  on  the  lawn  after  he  had 
dropped  from  a  second-story  window.  'Pon  my  word 
he  wasn't  hurt,  although  be  would  have  been  killed 
if  he  had  been  sober.  We  never  found  out  whether 
he  naturally  fell  out  or  was  forcibly  ejected." 

"His  case  is  unfortunate,"  said  Major  Cururuings. 
"But,  doctor,  we  must  remember  that  everybody 
drank  heavily  in  our  day." 

"That  precious  pair  of  old  men,"  said  the  secre- 
tary with  emphasis,  "are  a  splendid  example  to  the 
young  men  of  to-day  of  what  not  to  be." 

Late  that  night  the  Chief  Burgess  hurried  home 
through  a  drizzling  rain.  At  the  Kazer  residence  he 
stopped  in  astonishment  on  beholding  the  grizzled 
Captain  asleep  on  the  doorstep,  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  rain  and  his  saturated  clothing.  He  aroused  the 
veteran  and  piloted  him  to  his  own  residence,  where 
the  Captain  spent  the  night  on 
a  couch. 

"Cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Prettyleaf 
meditatively,  on  the  following 
morning,  "how  would  you  like  to 
be  High  Constable?" 

Kazer  was  quite  dumfounded. 
He  had  thought  his  dissipation 
the  night  before  was  utterly 
ruinous  to  his  political  aspira- 
tions. 

"Do  y  o  u  think,"  he  asked 
humbly,  "that  I  would  be  all 
right  fer  the  job?" 

"You're  just  the  man,"  said 
the  Chief  Burgess  heartily.  "We 
need  a  candidate  to  fill  out  I  he 
ticket.  What  do  you  say?" 

The  Captain  accepted  without 
undue  haste,  the  deal  was  closed 
and  lie  was  duly  scheduled  to 
head  the  Republican  borough 
ticket  at  the  fall  election. 
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The  Captain  bowed  gravely,  right  and  left,  as  General 
Grant  had  done,  on  an  occasion,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, when  he  visited  Georgetown  many  years  before 


"The  Colonel  was  open-handed,  he  was.  Right  at 
this  here  bar  he  used  to  stand,  and  no  one  else 
could  spend  a  cent.  The  boys  all  lost  a  good  friend 
when  he  died." 

Kazer's  cane  was  of  material  assistance  in  steady- 
ing his  steps  wher,  he  left  the  hotel  late  in  the 
evening. 

"Want  me  to  go  along?"  ventured  the  Sergeant  as 
they  paused  at  the  corner. 

"Better  look  after  yourself."  said  the  Captain  coldly. 

"It  was  a  big  day,"  commented  Smithers  cheer- 
fully, "even  if  we  don't  belong  to  the  Grand  Army." 

"We'd  both  be  better  off,"  said  Kazer  bitterly,  "if 
we'd  'a'  died  when  we  amounted  to  some- 
thing." 

Whereupon  he  hobbled  off,  leaving  the 
Sergeant  standing  on  the  corner  in  per- 
plexity. 


TWILIGHT  was  shading  into  dark- 
ness when  Chief  Burgess  Pretty- 
leaf, on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of 
Republican  borough  leaders,  stopped  in 
Memorial  Park,  where  Major  Cummings 
and  Dr.  Andrews  were  lowering  the  colors  from  the 
Grand  Army's  staff. 

"A  right  nice  turnout  we  bad  to-day,"  said  Andrews. 
"We  have  so  few  left."  replied  Cummings,  "that 
our  parades  are  becoming  sadder  each  year." 

"We  would  have  more,"  said  the  secretary  with 
asperity,  "if  all  the  men  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  post  would  join.  Kazer  and  Smithers  were  in 
the  park  as  usual,  watching  the  rest  of  us  drag  along 
in  the  hot  sun." 

"I  think  they  would  join  the  post  if  they  could 
afford  to." 

"They  get  all  the  liquor  they  want — more  than  is 
good  for  them — and  liquor  is  the  only  thing  you  can't 
get  on  credit." 

"Kazer  has  been  acting  right  decently  of  late."  in- 
terposed Mr.  Prettyleaf.  "His  daughter  makes  him 
toe  the  mark,  although  his  wife  never  could  do  much 
with  him.  That  poo-  woman  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
and  it  didn't  help  hei  temper.  We  could  hear  her 
across  the  lot  berating  Him  whenever  he  was  a  little 
under  the  weathei. 


Y  special  invitation,  the  Ca] 
tain  received  the  election  re- 
turns at  the  Rescue  Hose 
House.  He  placidly  rocked  in  a 
comfortable  chair  and  smoked 
his  pipe,  as  one  ward  after  an- 
other was  found  to  have  given 
him  an  unprecedented  majority 
over  Gottshall,  the  fishmonger. 
But  beneath  his  outward  calm  bis 
heart  was  filled  with  gladness, 
tempered  only  with  chivalrous 
pity  for  his  vanquished  rival. 
A  great  crowd  of  firemen  was  patronizing  the  bar 
in  the  cellar  when  the  news  of  the  Captain's  landslide 
reached  them.  With  a  shout  they  poured  from  the 
basement  and  drew  forth  the  red  and  gold  hose  wagon, 
which  was  carefully  preserved  for  parades  and  other 
festive  occasions.  Kazer  was  lifted  aboard  and  Chief 
Burgess  Prettyleaf  was  persuaded  to  sit  beside  him. 
A  hundred  men  seized  the  hand  ropes.  An  impromptu 
drum  corps,  with  instruments  filched  from  the  rooms 
of  the  company's  band,  headed  the  procession.  Re- 
cruits joined  them,  with  tin  horns,  whistles,  and  cir- 
cular saws  from  a  neighboring  mill. 

Torches  of  red  fire  illumined  the  way.  Dust, 
scented  with  the  odor  of  fallen  leaves,  rose  from  the 
tread  of  marching  feet.  In  the  luminous  cloud  the 
Captain  was  conspicuous  on  his  high  seat.  Attracted 
by  the  noise,  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  gathered 
along  the  line  of  march  and  cheered  him  mightily. 

"Take  off  your  hat,  Cap'n,"  urged  the 
Chief  Burgess.  "Don't  you  hear  them 
cheering  you?" 

The  Captain  did  so,  and  the  light  was 
reflected  brilliantly  from  his  polished, 
bald  pafe.  He  bowed  gravely,  right  and 
left,  as  General  Grant  had  done,  on  an 
occasion,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  he 
visited  Georgetown  many  years  before. 
True,  the  General  had  worn  a  high  ha! 
and  rode  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Captain 
wore  a  slouch  hat  and  rode  on  a  hose  truck,  but  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  General,  the  Captain  felt  that 
the  reception  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  townsmen 
was  just  as  enthusiastic. 

Kazer  started  home  at  last  with  as  great  dignity 
and  precision  as  were  compatible  with  the  toasts  to 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  respond  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  Rescue  Hose  House.  He  paused  to  look 
curiously  at  the  City  Hall,  a  dingy  old  building, 
which,  in  the  near  future,  was  to  be  his  official  head- 
quarters. Prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  borough  it 
had  been  the  first  home  of  the  the  Rescue  Company, 
and  in  the  darkness  he  could  see  the  grotesque  out- 
lines of  the  hose  tower  which  still  stood  in  the  rear. 

A  solemn  mood  came  over  him  as  he  resumed  his  way. 
The  weight  of  a  new  responsibility  now  rested  upon  his 
shoulders.   He  hoped  that  he  would  bear  it  worthily. 

FROM  a  cedar  chest  in  the  attic  of  his  home  the 
Captain  took  a  blue  coat  adorned  with  brass  but- 
tons and  a  hat  which  bore  in  brass  letters  the 

title,  "High  Constable."  {Continued  on  page  29) 
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COMMENT     ON  CONGRESS 


THERE  are  in  the  United  States 
Senate  seven  men  who,  as  Repub- 
licans four  years  ago,  broke  aw  ay 
from  their  party  and  voted  against  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill.   They  are: 

JosErn  L.  Bristow,  Kansas. 

Moses  E.  Clapp,  Minnesota. 

Coe  I.  Cbawfoed,  South  Dakota 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 

Roue  if  t  M.  La  Follette,  Wisconsin. 

Knute  Nelson,  Minnesota. 

Miles  Poindexter,  Washington. 

These  compose  the  Senators  who  are  left 
of  the  original  Insurgents.  Their  vote 
against  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  in 
1909  elevated  them  high  in  public  esteem. 
Oue  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
the  present  moment  is  whether  in  the  year 
1913  they  will  vote  for  or  against  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill.  The  problem 
befoi'e  them  cannot  be  stated  otherwise. 
The  final  vote  in  the  present  tariff  session 
will  be  either  to  perpetuate  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill  or  to  substitute  another. 

The  Present  Need 

AT  THIS  writing  it  is  entirely  conceiv- 
-  able  that  President  Wilson  may  need 
the  support  of  some  Progressives  or  pro- 
gressive Republicans  to  pass  his  tariff  bill. 
If  four  Democratic  Senators  should  op- 
pose the  bill  that  would  be  enough  to 
negative  the  party's  majority.  It  is  known 
certainly  that  the  two  Democratic  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana  will  vote  against  the 
bill.  The  one  avowed  Progressive  Senator, 
Poindexter  of  Washington,  is  expected  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  Senator  La  Follette  has 
been  ostentatious  in  public  avowals  of  his 
purpose  to  aid  President  Wilson  in  even- 
way,  but  he  has  not  said  whether  or  not 
he  will  vote  for  the  tariff  bill,  and  in  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  he  has  aided  Penrose 
and  opposed  the  Democrats.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  a  time  when  President  Wilson 
shall  need  Senator  La  Follette's  aid  so 
much  as  right  uow. 

Simmons  and  Penrose 

SENATOR  SIMMONS,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  is  leading  the  tariff  fight  in 
the  Senate  for  the  Democrats.  For  the 
Republicans  the  fight  is  being  led  by  Sena- 
tor Penrose,  assisted  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette. Between  the  two  leaders  a  very 
delightful  bit  of  dialogue  took  place : 

Mr.  Penrose— The  Senator  .  .  .  referred  to 
the  utter  lack  of  necessity  for  long  speeches.  He 
certainly  does  not  remember  that  brilliant  and 
prolonged  effort  of  his  own  four  years  ago  when 
he  held  the  rapt  attention  of  the  Senate  for  four 
days  in  advocating  a  duty  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Simmons— Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  a 
duty  of  7  cents  on  lumber,  and  I  did  it  because 
the  bill  then  under  consideration — the  Payne- 
Aldrich,  of  which  the  lumber  schedule  was  a 
part — carried  duties  of  from  about  45  to  50  per 
cent  upon  everything  that  entered  into  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  its  production.  I  said  in  that  speech  if 
you  will  take  those  excessive  and  burdensome 
duties,  winch  the  lumberman  had  to  pay.  off  the 
machinery  and  other  things  that  entered  so 
largely  into  the  cost  of  his  product.  I  would  vote 
to  put  lumber  on  the  free  list.  I  was  against 
putting  it  on  the  free  list  while  these  heavy 
Payne-Aldrich  rates,  which  constituted  such  a 
heavy  charge  against  his  product,  were  retained. 

Mr.  Penrose — Mr.  President — 
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The  Vice  President — Does  the  Senator  from 
Nmth  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  Simmons — Certainly. 

Mr.  Penrose — The  energy  of  the  Senator  now 
recalls  his  energy  during  that  speech  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Simmons — I  did  not  catch  what  the  Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr.  Penrose — It  was  a  polite  reference  to  the 
Senator's  recent  statement.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  still  advocates 
the  rates  which  he  then  advocated  on  lumber 
when  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  desolation  which  would  prevail  in  different 
States  of  the  South  if  Canadian  lumber  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  over  the  American  border  free? 

Mr.  Simmons — This  bill  does  the  very  thing  that 
I  then  said  if  it  were  done  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  free  lumber.  We  have  greatly  reduced  or  put 
on  the  free  list  the  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law  upon  the  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of 
the  manufactures  of  lumber,  and  I  shall  with 
pleasure  vote  for  free  lumber. 

Senator  Penrose's  sarcasm  has  a  gentle 
lightness  that  is  very  unlike  his  bulky 
frame.  Of  course  he  had  the  best  of  this 
argument.  Twice  during  the  past  four 
years  Senator  Simmons  has  fought  bit 
terly  against  his  party  in  the  Senate  and 
against  the  party  platform — once  against 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lumber  and 
once  against  reciprocity.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  Senator  Simmons  is  now 
leading  the  fight  for  tariff  reduction  with 
energy  and  ability.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  he  is  not  the  best  man  to  heap  shame 
upon  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  for 
opposing  the  Democratic  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  sugar.  North  Carolina  would 
have  helped  the  Democratic  party  more  by 
keeping  Senator  Simmons  at  home. 

A  Century-Old  Infant 

SENATOR  RANSDELL  of  Louisiana, 
arguing  for  the  retention  of  a  duty 
on  sugar,  said  that  siuce  the  year  1789 
there  has  never  been  a  day  when  there 
was  not  a  duty  on  sugar,  except  for  a 
period  when  that  commodity  had  some- 
thing better  than  a  duty,  a  bounty  of  two 
cents  a  pound.  Thereupon  Senator  Myers 
of  Montana  said : 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  this  industry  has  been  pro- 
tected for  100  years  and  is  still  an  infant  indus- 
try that  needs  protection,  how  long  it  will  take  it 
to  become  a  matured  industry  and  to  be  grown  so 
that  it  will  not  need  protection  as  au  infant? 

An  Unworthy  Argument 

EBENEZER  J.  HILL  was  for  eighteen 
years,  prior  to  the  present  session,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  two 
western  counties  of  Connecticut.  In  the 
Democratic  landslide  of  last  fall  he  lost 
his  seat.  This  was  a  pity,  for,  although 
a  thoroughgoing  protectionist,  he  was  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  a  very  clear  thinker — 
so  long  as  he  stuck  to  economic  subjects. 
Recently  he  made  a  speech  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  James  R.  Mann,  the  Republican  leader. 
In  the  preambC  to  the  speech,  these  two 
sentences  occur: 

The  outcome  is  an  Administration  with  not  a 
New  England  man  in  it  for  the  first  time  in  our 
nation's  history. 

It  is  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years 


there  has  not  been  a  Union  soldier  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  and  but  one  on  the  Democratic  side. 

It  was  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Hill  to  inti- 
mate that  the  tariff  is  being  revised  on 
sectional  lines.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  Southerners  in  Con- 
gress have  been  under  the  strongest  pres- 
sure from  special  interests  in  their  com- 
munities, and,  except  for  the  Louisiana 
Senators,  the  pressure  has  been  resisted 
with  admirable  manliness. 

The  Democratic  Weakness 

MR.  HILL  and  all  the  Republicans  are 
on  much  safer  ground  when  they 
stand  on  this  assertion  which  was  made 
in  ex-Congressman  Hill's  speech: 

The  last  Congress  with  sixty-three  Democratic 
majority  .  .  .  spent  $87,000,000  more  than  any 
Republican  Congress  ever  appropriated. 

This  was  done  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
which  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  econ- 
omy, in  a  campaign  in  which  all  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  denounced  Republican 
extravagance.  This  record  will  plague  the 
the  Democrats  at  the  next  election. 

Protecting  American  Wealth 

ONE  of  the  stock  phrases  of  the  stand- 
pat  Republicans  is  "protecting  Ameri- 
can labor.''  Of  course  it  is  American 
wealth  that  is  really  protected.  The  pro- 
tection is  for  commodities,  not  labor.  The 
fallacy  inherent  in  this  slogan  has  never 
been  so  well  expressed  as  in  this  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  McDonald 
of  Providence,  R.  I. : 

Workmen  have  their  labor  to  sell  and  they 
must  sell  it  in  a  free  trade  market.  The  only 
protection  which  American  laborers  have  against 
foreign  laborers  is  the  price  of  a  ticket  from  for- 
eign countries  here.  The  foreign  "pauper"  labor 
which  our  workmen  need  to  fear  is  the  pauper 
labor  which  stands  at  our  mill  gates  and  com- 
petes with  the  labor  already  in  said  mills. 

Abolish  These  Committees 

BOTH  in  the  Democratic  and  in  the 
Republican  parties  there  are  contests 
in  which  the  reform  element  is  trying  to 
wrest  control  of  the  party  Congressional 
committees  from  the  Old  Guard.  Con- 
gressman Gardner  of  Massachusetts  has 
formally  announced  his  candidacy  for 
Republican  chairmanship.  These  commit- 
tees should  be  abolished.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  national  organization  to  look 
after  the  local  Congressional  lights.  No 
candidate  for  Congress  should  receive 
financial  aid  from  outside  his  own  dis- 
trict. The  fight  should  be  conducted 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  Republican  committee  iu  the 
past  has  been  a  source  of  scandal. 

The  Congressional  Record 

DURING  the  tariff  session  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  spite  of  its 
unwieldy  padding,  is  well  worth  reading. 
Every  thoughtful  person  iu  the  country 
could  find  profit  and  enjoyment  in  it. 
It  is  not  widely  enough  known  that  the 
Record  is  available  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  get  it  at  a  price  of  $1.50  per  month, 
payable  iu  advance.  Subscriptions  should 
be  addressed  to  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Pub- 
lic Printer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Proud  Grandfather 

MEMORY  is  so  tricky  that  it  can't  be  trusted  upon 
such  points  as  this;  but  surely  some  of  us  have 
a  feeling  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
newspapers  were  referring  to  William  Jennings  Bryan 
as  "The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte."  Yet  here  he  is 
to-day  posing  before  the  camera  man  with  two  grand- 
children, one  of  them  three  years  old!  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  while  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
visiting  in  Los  Angeles.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
add,  now  that  visiting  has  been  mentioned,  that  Secre- 
tary Bryan  is  the  District  of  Columbia's  champion 
traveler;  and,  though  he  is  a  grandfather,  asks  no 
odds  from  the  younger  men  of  the  Administration.  At 
this  writing  he  has  covered  nearly  12,000  miles  by 
train  since  March  4  and  more  than  200  miles  by 
motor  car.  "Whether  the  Commoner  aspires  to  break 
Frofessor  Taft's  record  is  a  subject  of  interesting 
speculation.  The  Taft  record  for  four  years  was 
estimated  as  approximately  125,000  miles,  or  "five 
times  the  distance  around  the  earth  at  the  equator." 
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King  Nicholas  the  Comforter 


AN  ACCIDENT  of  light  and 
pose  in  this  late  photograph 
of  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  makes 
him  look  like  a  double  of  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan.    The  picture  was 


taken  while  Nicholas  was  talking 
to  some  children  who  were  made 
orphans  by  the  war.  The  task 
of  comforting  his  people  is  taking 
a  large  share  of  the  King's  time. 


"The  Public"  Takes  Its 
Turn  at  Bond  Buying 

HALF  of  a  new  issue  of  Philadel- 
phia city  bonds  was  offered  to 
"the  public"  this  month.  The  City 
Treasurer  took  his  stand  behind  a 
grating  in  the  City  Hall  and  literally 
sold  the  bonds  "across  the  counter." 
In  a  week  the  city's  small  investors 
took  up  $4,002,000  of  the  issue— $500,- 
000  more  than  Mayor  Blankenburg 
had  asked  to  have  offered  to  them. 
Our  photograph  shows  the  City  Treas- 
urer and  some  of  the  bond  buyers  wad 
were  in  the  line  the  first  day.  On 
this  first  day,  250  subscriptions  were 
received,  amounting  to  $909,800.  The 
Mayor  himself  set  an  example  by 
purchasing  $10,000  worth. 

The  Treasurer  found  that  the  sub- 
scriptions came  f  r  o  m  neighboring 
towns  as  well  as  from  Philadelphia 
and  observed  that  "the  denominations 
and  condition  of  the  money  paid  in 
indicated  that  a  draft  had  been  made 
on  the  old  teapot,  the  oven,  and  the 
proverbial  old  stocking,  where  it  is  re- 
ported some  very  cautious  persons 
keep  their  bank  account." 

An  elderly  woman  paid  for  $1,000 
worth  of  bonds  with  bright  $10  and 
$20  gold  pieces,  coined  early  in  the 
eighties.  They  never  had  been  banked. 
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A  Marathon  of  1,400  Runners 

THE  largest  number  of  athletes  that  ever  con- 
tested in  a  foot  race  ran  in  a  modified  Mara- 
thon through  the  streets  of  New  York  City  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  10 — 1.4(H)  of  them  lined  up  in 
twenty-eight  ranks,  fifty  abreast.  Our  photograph, 
taken  near  the  starting  line,  shows  in  the  middle 
foreground  (No.  1>  Hannes  Kolehmainen,  the  Finn, 
who,  except  for  part  of  the  first  mile,  led  through- 
out He  finished  a  minute  ahead  of  his  nearest 
competitor.  The  winner's  thue  for  the  course  of 
12  3-S  miles  was  1  hour  5  minutes  15  3-5  seconds. 
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"Some  New  Experiments 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 
Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts. 

—  Byron 
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A  Garden  Note  from  Mr.  Houston's  Own  Pupils 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  please  note: 
An  effective  way  to  rid  a  large  lawn  of  dande- 
lions is  reported  from  Washington  University,  where 
in  the  course  of  a  voting  contest,  10,230  roots,  each 
counting  as  a  ballot,  were  dug  by  young  gentlemen 


of  the  freshmen  class  in  a  single  afternoon.  The 
sizzling  issue  was :  "Who  is  the  most  popular  young 
lady  in  the  class?"  Thus  the  university  improves  its 
campus  and  at  the  same  time  pays  an  artistic  com- 
pliment to  David  F.  Houston,  formerly  its  chancellor. 


Where  a  Blunder 
Would  Cost  $300,000 

THE  three-story,  8,000-ton  building  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  being  treated  to  a  two  months'  journey. 
When  it  arrives  at  its  new  site,  it  will  have 
traveled  a  little  more  than  two  blocks.  Five 
miles  of  steel  cable,  three  donkey  engines,  2.000 
steel  rollers,  and  100,000  cedar  shingles  (for 
use  in  delicate  leveling  work)  are  essential 
pieces  of  traveling  equipment.  A  miscalcula- 
tion of  strains  or  a  failure  to  start  and  stop 
the  engines  simultaneously  would  cost  the  con- 
tractor $300,000 — the  price  of  a  new  building — 
if  the  damage  proved  serious.  If  he  delivers 
the  8,000  tons  in  perfect  condition,  he  receives 
$151,000.  The  removal  is  necessary  to  clear 
space  for  the  city's  new  civic  center  group. 


'"""wvm//„„///////"'" 


THE  iron  toadstool  in  the  picture  at  the  left  is  the 
newest  decoration  for  the  lawns  of  English  coun- 
try clubs,  cricket  grounds,  and  golf  courses.  Since  the 
militant  suffragettes  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
demoralization  of  country  life,  the  toadstool  alarm  gun 
has  been  put  into  sen  ice  to  foil  them.  Tbe  canopy  of 
the  toadstool  is  a  weight  which  drops  on  a  cartridge 
when  any  of  a  mesh  o."  wires  is  touched.  Tunbridge 
Wells,  which  recently  lost  its  cricket  ground  pavilion 
by  fire,  is  protecting  the  bowling  club  by  this  system. 


An  Engine  Raids  a  Saloon 

THE  locomotive  in  this  photograph  taken  in  Cleve- 
land is  withdrawing  its  support  from  the  saloon, 
not  trying  to  butt  its  way  in.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
norning,  however,  it  had  been  less  prudent,  and  after 
jumping  the  track  had  rammed  tbe  brick  building  with 
such  force  that  tbe  side  wall  was  driven  four  feet 
off  its  base.  The  jar  aroused  the  neighborhood  and 
drove  frightened  families  into  the  street  in  their  night 
clothes,  but  no  one  was  injured.  Later,  the  loco- 
motive was  pulled  away  and  the  building  crumpled. 
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The  World's  Most  Menacing  Problem 


THE  QUESTION  [NVOLVED  in  the  California  Anti-Alien  Land 
Law  is  not  tor  to-day  alone.  It  is  for  generations  to  come.  It 
is  not  a  Japanese  question  alone.  It  is  a  Chinese  question,  a 
Hindu  question,  a  Korean  question,  a  Syrian  and  Armenian  question. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  United  Stales  alone.  It  is  a  Canadian  ques- 
tion, an  Australian  question,  a  South  American  question,  a  Mexican 
question,  a  South  African  question,  a  New  Zealand  question. 
11  is  a  world  question.  It  is  a  problem  tor  all  time. 
It  is  the  local  outcropping  of  the  greatest  of  icorld  problems — the 
riddle  of  the  intermingling  of  races. 

It  cannot  he  settled  on  the  narrow  basis  of  any  treaty  with  Japan, 
nor  on  the  local  hasis  of  opinion  in  California,  nor  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  ought  not  to  be  adjusted  by  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States  in 
ignorance,  nor  prejudice,  nor  with  reference  to  political  platforms,  nor 
the  demand  for  cheap  labor. 

It  cannot  be  lightly  slighted  off.  It  is  an  irrepressible  struggle.  It 
will  persist  for  ages.  Its  complexities  and  its  menace  are  hound  to 
become  nearer  and  more  menacing  as  every  invention  in  transportation 
and  every  advance  in  commerce  brings  white  men  and  brown  men  and 
yellow  men  into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  each  other. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  right  and  wrong  which  enter  into 
it.  These  must  he  studied.  They  should  be  canvassed  in  Washington, 
Tokyo,  Peking,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  Johan- 
nesburg, New  York.  London.  The  final  adjustment,  if  one  can  be  arrived 
at,  must  he  made  with  reference  to  these  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

1— THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  APPROACH  THE  QUESTION 

LET  US  CONSIDER  the  attitude  of  Japan  in  the  premises.  The 
*  Japanese  are  a  fine  and  strong  people.  They  are  very  proud, 
just  as  we  are  very  proud.  They  have  just  as  much  reason  to  be 
proud  as  we  have.  They  have  a  very  ancient  and  splendid  civilization. 
They  are  poets  and  artists  and  scientists.  They  have  a  fine  system  of 
ethics,  and  some  virtues  which  they  can  teach  us.  In  patriotism,  in 
enterprise,  in  efficiency,  all  along  the  line  of  modern  life,  they  compare 
favorably  with  all  other  peoples.  They  are  not  inferior  to  us — let  that 
be  admitted  at  the  outset.  So  long  as  we  act  with  reference  to  them 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  inferior,  we  shall  be  in  the  wrong.  They 
think  themselves  superior  to  us.  We  think  ourselves  superior  to  them. 
That  is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  the  Japanese  will  be  entitled  to  the  verdict 
that  they  are  just  as  able,  just  as  efficient,  and  just  as  good  as  we  ai*e. 

2  -THE  NECESSITY  FOR  HOMOGENEITY  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

WHAT  REASON  can  we  find,  then,  for  making  laws  which  will 
tend  to  keep  the  Japanese  out?  Let  us  see  what  our  destiny  is 
and  how  it  must  be  worked  out,  determine  what  our  problems  are,  and 
sec  what  effect  the  incoming  of  the  Orientals  would  have  on  our  affairs : 
We  of  Hie  great  Caucasian  nations,  especially  the  English-speaking 
nations,  hare  unreservedly  committed  ourselves  to  the  theory  of  democ- 
racy.  We  are  more  and  more  accepting  democracy  as  the  natural  order 
of  things.  We  have  very  dreadful  problems  to  work  out  through  the 
instrument  of  the  ballot.  The  ballot  rests  on  equality  of  rights,  of 
more  or  less  common  views  and  common  interests  among  the  people. 
Voting  is  a  species  of  conference.  Minds  meet  and  settle  questions  in 
elections  no  less  than  in  town  meetings. 

A  democracy  is  a  people  who  reason  together  and  express  their 
decisions  by  their  votes.  If  they  do  not  speak  the  same  language,  if 
theie  exists  a  great  body  of  matters  on  which  they  cannot  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding,  if  the  mental  gap  between  great  factions  among 
them  is  too  great  to  he  bridged,  if  for  any  reason  there  exists  any  irrec- 
oncilable antagonism  among  them,  if  great  bodies  of  them  are  in  eco- 
nomic warfare,  the  democracy  cannot  exist. 

That  is  why  we  are  already  in  such  deep  difficulties  with  our  democ- 
racy. We  have  many  antagonistic  classes.  We  .have  trying  times  ahead. 
It  is  sure  to  he  hard  for  us  to  weather  the  storms  which  these  problems 
will  generate.  The  labor  question,  the  trust  question,  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  farm  tenantry,  the  amalgamation  of  the  millions  of  European 
immigrants,  the  redemption  of  our  backward  population  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains — all  these  are  hard  things  to  solve. 

But  the  people  of  our  own  antagonistic  classes  look  alike  and  feel 
alike  toward  each  other  under  like  circumstances.  They  can  and  do  mix. 
Remove  the  reasons  for  enmity,  and  the  enmity  vanishes.  Nobody  can 
tell  a  Northerner  from  a  Southerner,  or  a  Bohemian  from  a  Scotchman. 


or  the  progeny  of  an  old  New  York  anti-renter  from  the  descendant  of 
a  patroon,  or  a  whisky  insurrectionist's  progeny  from  the  descendant 
of  a  soldier  sent  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  so  far  as  looks  are  con- 
cerned. After  all,  our  contending  forces,  except  for  the  negro,  belong 
to  the  same  basic  race,  and  are  unable  to  tell  each  other  apart  in  a  few 
years  after  any  struggle  takes  place.  They  have  more  intellectual  and 
spiritual  similarities  than  they  have  of  any  sort  of  differences.  They  mix. 

3-  THE  PRESENCE  OF   THE  JAP  IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  DEMOCRACY 

IT  IS  DIFFERENT  with  the  Oriental.  His  color  sets  him  off  from 
the  rest  of  us  so  far  as  to  make  of  him  a  marked  man.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  ought  not  to  make  any  difference,  that  a  man  is  a  man, 
no  matter  what  the  tint  of  his  skin.  Granted — hut  this  is  a  democracy, 
and  people  must  he  taken  as  they  are.  We  cannot  fraternize  with  col- 
ored peoples  as  we  do  with  each  other.  They  feel  just  as  we  do  about 
it.  We  cannot  do  the  business  of  a  democracy  with  people  so  strongly 
set  off  from  us  in  racial  character.  Their  presence  among  us  in  great 
numbers  raises  the  most  explosive  questions — questions  of  sex,  mar- 
riage, school  life,  church  life,  business  life,  traveling  problems,  ques- 
tions of  all  sorts  of  mingling.  Perhaps  these  questions  ought  not  to 
come  up,  but  to  urge  that  is  silly — they  will  come  up. 

The  nation — erery  nation — must  keep  out  peoples  whose  presence 
will  complicate  this  matter  of  democratic  solidarity.  They  must  he 
kept  out,  not  because  they  are  inferior,  but  in  many  cases  because  they 
are  so  different.  For  these  reasons  California  is  right  in  her  effort  to 
keep  out  the  Japanese.  For  similar  reasons  the  Japanese  are  right 
in  all  the  laws  they  may  have  enacted,  or  may  enact,  to  prevent  the 
domestication  of  large  numbers  of  Americans  there.  They  can  vote  us 
out  of  their  club  with  perfect  propriety.  We  can  and  must  vote  them 
out  of  our  club.  They  are  not  clubbable  with  the  great  masses  of  the 
greatest  Caucasian  club  in  the  world,  the  United  States. 

4-  WE  MUST  EXCLUDE  ANY  RACE  WHICH  WE  CANNOT  ASSIMILATE 

THE  JAPANESE  are  not  pioneers.  If  they  were  they  could  find 
a  great  deal  of  new  land  in  the  northern  island  of  their  own 
Empire,  in  Sakhalin,  and  in  Manchuria.  But  they  are  not  pioneers. 
The}'  prefer  tense  competition  with  men  in  settled  countries  to  the 
competition  with  nature  in  new  lands.  So  they  like  to  emigrate  to 
established  societies,  like  that  of  California.  In  these  societies  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  anyone.  Their  presence  here,  therefore, 
sets  up  an  economic  strife  which  is  emphasized  and  embittered  by  their 
racial  dissimilarity  to  us.  If  they  came  here  only  as  they  became 
enamored  of  the  American  people,  the  American  flag,  and  the  Caucasian 
civilization,  we  might  say  to  all:  "Welcome!" 

But  they  do  not  so  come.  They  do  not  like  us  any  better  than  we 
like  them.  They  do  not  understand  us  any  better  than  we  understand 
them.  They  cling  to  whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  their 
moral  standards  and  ours.  They  see  the  many  respects  in  which  they 
are  our  superiors,  and  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  many  re- 
spects in  which  we  are  their  superiors.  They  do  not  mix.  They  are 
hurled  into  our  midst  like  javelins  by  the  expulsive  force  of  their 
poverty.  This  is  as  fundamental  an  objection  to  their  domestication 
among  us  as  their  marked  difference  in  looks. 

Their  presence  among  us  in  large  numbers  would  raise  a  race  issue 
far  worse  than  the  negro  problem.  For  while  the  negro  and  the  white 
have  failed  to  cooperate  in  working  out  our  problem  of  democracy, 
while  we  have  great  difficulty  in  being  just  to  the  negro,  and  while  the 
negro  problem  is  recognized  as  our  greatest  one,  it  would  be  worse  if 
the  negroes  were  Japanese.  For  the  negroes  have  no  home  govern- 
ment to  which  they  can  appeal — a  government  armed  and  inspired  with 
the  tine  race  pride  of  the  Japanese.  If  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti 
contained  fifty  millions  of  well-organized  negroes,  our  present  race 
question  would  be  one  of  war. 

We  must  not  have  war  with  Japan  or  China  or  a  freed  and  inde- 
pendent Hindustan.    Therefore  ire  must  settle  this  matter  now  before 
it  is  too  late.    We  must  settle  it  now  on  the  basis  of  our  right  to  ex- 
elude  an//  peoples  whom  ire  do  not  think  ire  can  take  into  our  work 
of  perfecting  democracy.    We  must  settle  it  before  an  alien  nation  is 
.     iblished  in  our  midst — a  nation  of  marked  people,  proud  of  their 
and  ready  to  appeal  to  their  ancient  and  powerful  empire  for 
n  every  quarrel  with  us.    Half  a  million  Japanese  in  this  country 
or.hl  embroil  us  in  war  with  Japan  within  half  a  decade.    Let  us 
« top  the  influx  while  the  numbers  are  small  and  their  interests  still 
able  of  being  adjusted. 
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1  Near-Republican  Party? 

\  FEW  PUBLIC  MEN  whose  status  hovers  upon  the  border  line 
C\  between  the  Republican  and  Progressive  parties  lately  held  a 
aeeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  means  of  reorganizing  the  old  Repub- 
ican  party.  Upon  this  proceeding,  the  most  pertinent  comment  we 
•an  find  is  not  in  the  daily  or  periodical  press,  but  in  a  solid  book  of 
acts  and  information,  "The  World  Almanac."  In  that  sound  reposi- 
tory of  official  information  we  find  this: 

Republican  National  Committee — Chairman,  Charles  D.  Hilles  :  secretary, 
rAMES  B.  Reynolds;  treasurer,  George  R.  Sheldon. 

Vnd  in  the  list  of  members  officially  representing  the  various  States: 
New  York,  William  Barnes,  Jr.  ;  Colorado,  Simon  Guggenheim  ;  Massachu- 
cUs.  W.  Murray  Crane;  Utah,  Reed  Smoot;  Illinois,  Roy  O.  West. 

EIilles  is  Hie  same  chairman  who  was  the  respectable  ''front"  for 
Mr.  Barnes  during  all  that  happened  last  summer.  Reynolds  is  the 
jame  henchman  of  Senator  Lodge  who  was  the  secretary  throughout 
rlie  convention.  Sheldon  is  the  same  fat  fryer  that  the  party  has  had 
lor  many  years.  Barnes,  Guggenheim,  Crane,  Smoot — but  why  go 
in?  These  men  are  at  once  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Republican  part}'.  All  the  conferences  in  the  world 
can't  change  that.  These  men  are  the  Republican  party.  They  are 
Bjoing  to  stay  the  Republican  party.  If  Barnes  didn't  run  from  all 
that  was  said  about  him  last  summer,  it  isn't  likely  that  he  is  going 
lo  abdicate  now  in  favor  of  such  gentle  doves  of  near-Republicanism 
as  Senator  Cummins  and  Senator  Ken  vox.  If  any  apparent  abdica- 
tion should  transpire,  it  will  be  safe  to  look  for  a  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile. It  won't  help  their  political  futures  if  Senators  Cummins  and 
Kenyon  should  one  day  find  themselves,  without  intention  on  their 
part,  of  course,  in  the  position  of  stalking  horses  for  Barnes,  Penrose, 
Crane,  and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Guard.  Barnes  and  the  others  aren't 
the  kind  to  become  political  eunuchs  or  dowager  empresses.  They  are 
always  going  to  have  a  political  party,  and  the  Republican  party  is 
going  to  be  that  party.  There  isn't  going  to  be  any  denatured  Repub- 
lican party.  This  would  be  seen  more  clearly  by  the  gentlemen  who 
look  part  in  the  resurrection  conference  if  their  judgment  was  not 
clouded  by  pressing  problems  of  their  own  political  futures. 

What  Is  the  Answer? 

ABOUT  THE  GRIMMEST  possible  affirmation  of  "the  viewpoint  of 
l  the  insurance  man" — whether  fire  or  marine — may  be  found  in  a 
review  of  marine  insurance  for  1912  in  the  "Journal  of  Commerce": 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  first  year's  settlement  on  the  1912  account 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  and  a  number  of  quite  formidable  disasters.  The 
public  hears  much  of  heavy  losses,  but  naturally  it  does  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
steady  inflow  of  premiums  to  meet  them.  With  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships 
and  the  rise  in  price  of  commodities,  the  cost  of  shipping  disasters  is  likely 
steadily  to  increase.  The  true  underwriter  docs  not  regret  them,  for  he  recog- 
nizes that  by  them  he  lives;  he  merely  sets  to  work  to  try  to  insure  that  the 
premiums  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  risk. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  this  point  of  view  will  ever  change  so  long 
as  the  man  who  does  the  insuring  makes  money  out  of  it? 

Arma  Virumque 

THE  SYMPATHY  of  all  good  citizens  will  go  out  to  Attorney 
Marshall  Higginbotham  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who,  fired  with 
a  praiseworthy  ambition  to  add  to  the  gayety  of  nations,  announces  in 
Hie  public  prints  his  application  for  a  license  to  bear  sundry  arms;  to 
wit,  "a  cannon  and  a  corn  cutter."  Under  the  "pistol-toting"  law  of  the 
Stale,  any  citizen  desiring  to  go  "heeled"  must  advertise  his  intention 
of  procuring  a  license.  Several  justices  of  the  peace  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  lawyers  having  made  such  application,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  in  a 
spirit  of  caution  for  which  the  most  captious  could  hardly  criticize 
him,  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  keep  his  armament  up  to  par.  "What 
chance  would  an  ordinary  lawyer  have,"  he  pertinently  inquires  in 
support  of  his  notice,  "if  both  the  judge  and  opposing  counsel  are 
armed?"  Then,  resolving  himself  into  the  editorial  plural,  he  con- 
tinues: "We,  therefore,  make  the  foregoing  application,  not  from  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  be  burdened  with  artillery,  but  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  our  clients.  We  merely  desire  to  be  fully  equipped." 
Conducted  upon  these  principles,  legal  procedure  holds  out  golden 
prospects  to  the  imagination.  The  court  reporter  of  the  immediate 
future  will  presumably  enliven  the  pages  of  his  newspaper  with  some 
such  daily  history  as  this: 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  1.  (From  our  Special  Correspondent's  Bombproof 
Headquarters  at  the  Courthouse.) — The  case  of  John  Smith,  indicted  for  the 
larceny  of  a  hog,  came  up  for  trial  to-day.  Every  strategic  shelter  in  the  court 
room  was  occupied  when  Judge  Fyreter  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  the  elo- 


quent prosecuting  attorney,  Colonel  McBiNG,  opened  his  case  with  a  fusillade 
from  a  Colt  .45.  For  the  defense.  Congressman  Swashbuck  replied  spiritedly 
with  a  blunderbuss.  Refusing  the  request  of  the  prosecution  to  charge  the  jury 
with  a  bayonet,  the  Judge  summed  up  with  distinguished  fairness  and  a  raking 
fire  from  a  Gatling  gun.  The  jury  then  retired  on  stretchers.  After  three  hours 
of  conscientious  consideration  of  the  evidence,  all  knives  more  than  a  foot  long 
being  barred,  the  survivor  announced  a  verdict  for  the  prisoner,  who  had  mean- 
time been  removed  to  the  morgue.  Judge  Fyreter  expressed  the  conviction,  in 
his  ante-mortem  statement,  that  the  ends  of  justice  had  been  substantially  con- 
served and  the  majesty  of  the  law  upheld. 

West  Virginia's  record  in  the  immediate  past  has  been  far  from  un- 
eventful, what  with  martial  law,  armed  camps,  and  guerrilla  warfare 
at  the  coal  mines.  With  the  future  of  legal  practice  as  implied  in 
Mr.  Higginbotham's  appeal,  it  will  be  some  time,  one  may  hazard  the 
guess,  ere  the  white-winged  dove  of  peace  will  set  up  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  soft-coal  State. 

Politics  and  Business 

LATELY  WE  POINTED  OUT  that  in  the  recent  Congress,  out  of 
'  thirty-four  important  committee  chairmanships,  twenty-eight  were 
held  by  Southerners.  (Roughly,  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  pres- 
ent House.)  In  further  proof  of  the  present  ascendancy  of  the  South 
in  American  politics,  we  pointed  out  thai  : 

In  the  Senate  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  from  North  Carolina. 
Practically  all  the  other  important  committee  chairmanships  have  fallen  to  the 
same  section.  The  President,  five  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  Southerners. 

Our  comment  on  these  facts  was  that  the  South  being  less  fond  of 
money  than  that  portion  of  the  North  which  supplied  the  bosses  of 
the  Republican  party,  we  should  expect  a  rather  better  and  more 
wholesome  spirit  of  government  from  the  present  regime.  Now,  of  all 
possible  persons  who  might  disagree  with  this  view,  here  comes  Mr. 
Watteuson.  He  says  that  our  faith  might  have  been  well  founded  on 
the  South  of  the  past,  but  that  now  commercialism  has  eaten  into  honor: 

The  "Courier-Journal"  wishes  with  all  its  heart  that  it  could  coincide  .  .  . 
and  cry  "bravo"  to  [this]  self-congratulatory  optimism. 

That  which  Senator  Hoar  said  of  the  antediluvian  public  men  of  the  South 
was  true  enough.  They  passed  bucolic  lives.  They  lived  apart.  Far  from  the 
madding  crowd,  they  were  but  remotely  touched,  where  touched  at  all,  by  the 
lowering  influence  of  the  centers  of  population. 

In  the  South  electoral  bribery  was  unknown.  So  were  large  professional  in- 
comes. It  cost  a  man  nothing  to  run  for  Congress,  and  the  pay  of  a  Congressman 
was  about  as  much  as  the  average  lawyer  or  doctor  could  earn  in  his  practice. 

Alas  for  human  frailty,  the  same  infirmities  that  coursed  through  Northern 
veins  courses  [now]  through  Southern  veins.  .  .  .  One  word  tells  the  whole 
story,  "commercialism."  .  .  . 

Politics  may  not  be  quite  as  bad  yet  in  the  South  as  in  the  still  more  populous 
North,  but  it  is  on  the  way.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  only  gain,  but  dishonest 
gain — to  get  something  for  nothing. 

But  the  corrupt  use  of  money  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  the  worst  of  it  is  the  lack 
of  chivalry,  of  conviction,  of  generosity — of  high,  manly  spirit — in  a  strife  of 
which  the  rule  has  become  every  man  for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

We  cannot  follow  this.  We  think  that  this  mellow  and  lovable  old 
Kentuckian  has  had  a  moment  of  pessimistic  gloom,  most  unusual  for 
him,  and  for  that  we  should  be  more  sorry  than  for  most  of  the  rumors 
of  disaster  which  fill  the  morning  headlines. 

One  Effect  of  Commercialism  as  Now  Organized 

AVERY  WISE  British  statesman,  privately,  advised  an  American 
statesman  to  postpone  a  conflict  with  Japan,  if  possible,  for  some 
years,  "until  modern  industrialism  shall  have  eaten  into  that  nation." 

A  pologia 

AERIEND  in  Florida  chastises  us  in  language  that  might  have 
been  more  urbane : 
Why  don't  you  study  the  English  grammar?    Why  do  you  use,  in  Sax 
Rohmer's  "Fu-Manchu"  story,  such  a  grotesque  phrase  as:  "To  Smith  and  I"? 

Because,  dear  brother,  our  average  of  errors  runs  about  the  same  as 
that  of  most  human  institutions.  There  isn't  any  other  explanation. 
The  same  fact  accounts  for  our  sentence :  "The  precise  moral  quality  .  .  . 
was  brought  out  in  the  cold  clearness  which  is  only  possible  in  the 
question  and  answer  form  of  homiletics."  "Possible  only'3  would  have 
been  better.  Also,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  to  Mr.  Kemp  Malone  of 
Cuthbert,  Ga.,  that  he  is  right  in  charging  that  we  used  "complaisance" 
where  it  would  have  been  slightly  more  exact  to  have  said  "compla- 
cence"; and,  still  worse,  used  the  word  "student"  as  if  it  and  "pupil" 
were  interchangeable.  We  ought  not  to  have  done  these  things.  Pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  words,  like  beauty,  is  worth  while  for  its  own  sake; 
moreover,  we  happen  to  entertain  the  prejudice  that  slovenly  language 
indicates  lack  of  clear  thinking,  and  that  lack  of  correct  processes  of 
thought  accounts  for  some  cases  of  bad  ethics. 
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New  York's  East  Side  entered  more  than  200  babies 
in  a  baby  health  contest  conducted  by  the  workers  of 
the  University  Settlement.  To  the  surprise  of  some 
of  the  sociologists  and  the  delight  of  the  tenements. 


14  of  these  scored  995  points  out  of  a  possible  1,000. 
Our  gallery  of  these  includes  Mollie  Pallas  (sixth  from 
the  left),  a  Turkish  miss  who  was  adjudged  nearest 
to  perfection  among  babies  aged  six  months  to  a  year 


Criticism  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  National  "Maine" 
Monument,  which  is  to  be  unveiled  in  New  York  City  on 
Memorial  Day,  has  been  so  bitter  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  shaft  may  be  altered  or  removed.  It  was 
built  by  national  subscription    at  a  cost  of  $182,000 


A  strike  of  Cincinnati  street-car  employees  for  higher 
pay,  better  hours,  and  recognition  of  their  union  was 
comparatively  peaceful  for  a  week,  then  developed 


into  a  series  of  riots.  The  car  men  were  able  to  ter- 
rorize the  strike  breakers,  and  for  several  days  not  a 
car  was  run  and  strap  hangers  had  to  walk  to  work 


■ 


As  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  initiative  and 
referendum.  Representative  King  of  Galesburg  exhib- 
ited in  the  Illinois  Legislature  a  sample  ballot  which 
stretched  from  the  clerk's  desk  out  into  the  rotunda. 
He  tried  to  frighten  his  colleagues  by  predicting  that  if 
they  approved  the  proposed  reforms,  the  puzzled  voter 
would  find  himself  confronted  by  ballots  thirty  yards  long 


■/./ 
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Unsympa 
thetic  audiences 
have  been  increas- 
ing the  troubles  of  the 
English  militants. 
This    phot   "/< 


shows  a  crowd 
ulling  a  speaker 
down  from  a  stand 
on  the  base  of  the 
Nelson  Monument 
in  Trafalgar  Square 
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Miniature  battleships  on  wheels  permit  of  "indoor  maneuvers  " 


Heaving  the  lead 
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Citizen  Sailors  in  Training 
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By  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 

MEN  with  sporting  blood  and  in- 
stincts founded  the  naval  militia — 
such  yachtsmen  as  Butler  Duncan, 
Zerega,  and  Nicholson  Kane — and  it  was 
up  and  doing  with  no  fancy  touches.  The 
Spanish  War  saw  rich  men  scrub  decks 
and  man  the  ash  whip  and  the  coast 
patrol.  Kane  of  the  Yacht  Club  navi- 
gated the  St.  Paul  under  Sigsbee;  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  Yankee  was  practically 
manned  by  naval  militiamen;  and  King, 
the  automobile  man,  stood  as  chief  ma- 
chinist at  the  throttle  of  the  YosemAte's 
engines.  Though  Captain  Brownson  of 
the  Ya vtkee  said  that  he  was  "tired  of 
having  letters  of  introduction  to  his  own 
crew,"  he  found  that  the  "millionaire" 
tars  had  the  makings  of  real  sailormen. 

It  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles  for  the 
naval  militiaman,  but  mostly  hard  work. 
Not  only  does  he  work  when  the  sun  is 
high  and  summer  in  the  air:  the  photo- 
graphs on  this  page,  taken  in  the  armory 
of  the  Second  New  York  Battalion  in 
Brooklyn,  stand  as  evidence  that  he 
trains  the  year  round.  From  a  balcony 
he  learns  how  to  heave  the  lead  before 
the  gunboat  is  put  into  commission  in 
the  spring;  on  the  floor  of  an  armory  he 
learns  the  sea's  traffic  rules  before  he 
boards  a  launch;  and  lie  perfects  himself 
in  signal  work  and  small-arms  practice  be- 
fore  the  approach  of  the  cruising  season. 

Before  learning  the  sea's  "rules  of  the 
road"  the  man  of  the  naval  militia  must 
know  how  to  name  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  correct,  succession — in  sea  lingo. 


to  "box"  it.  A  quartermaster,  as  in  our 
photograph,  teaches  the  recruits  to  un- 
derstand that,  north  by  east  is  quite  an- 
other story  from  east  by  north. 

To  teach  the  rules  of  the  road  and  repre- 
sent actual  conditions  in  an  interesting 
way.  Lieutenant  Commander  Martin  of 
the  Second  Battalion  of  the  New  York 
Militia  hit  upon  the  use  of  self-propelled 
miniature  battleships,  which,  maneuvered 
on  the  armory  floor,  simulate  the  move- 
ments of  real  ships.  These  little  vessels 
are  equipped  with  regulation  running 
lights.  Tims  the  naval  militiaman  learns 
practically  the  old  slogan  : 

"Green  to  preen  or  red  to  red, 
Perfeet  safety,  go  ahead!" 

Another  photograph  shows  the  signal 
bridge  on  the  armory  floor,  built  like  a 
man-of-war's  and  fully  equipped.  Here 
the  signal  gang,  a  fraternity  by  itself, 
learn  their  p's  and  q's,  whether  spelled 
bj  bunting  or  lights. 

The  mechanism  of  a  modern 
intricate,  and  the  gun  crew 
must  be  able  to  take  down 
and  assemble  its  mov 
able  parts. 

On  e  photograph 
sbowsa  junior  of- 
ficer explaining 
the  technique 
Of  b  reec  h- 
blocks, 
sights  and  t 
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A  man-of-war  signal 
bridge  in  an  armory 
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By  C.  0*  Shepard 


i^OME  happenings  are  such  essen- 
tially good  stories  that  everybody 
who  hears  of  them  tells  them  again, 
and  they  get  handed  down  in  families. 
" Sending  a  Boy  to  Mill"  is  just  one 
of  these:  a  story,  but  not  "fiction";  a 
happening,  not  dressed  up  and  filled 
out,  but  told  as  the  members  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  tell  such  heart-warming 
good  jokes  to  one  another. 

EVERY  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  should  understand  the  significance  of 
the  little  red,  white,  and  blue  rosette  which 
is  seen  in  the  buttonholes  of  a  few  white- 
haired  men  whose  numbers  are,  alas,  too  rapidly  de- 
creasing. 

That  rosette  is  the  emblem  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  evidence  that  the  wearer  was  a  commissioned 
officer — a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  perpetuate  the  fraternity  and  its  traditions,  the 
oldest  son  of  a  veteran,  or  a  descendant  of  the  oldest 
son,  is  admitted  to  the  order,  but  is  given  a  rosette 
of  a  different  combination  of  colors.  The  veteran 
wears  red,  white,  and  blue;  the  descendant,  only  red 
and  blur. 

I  was  a  kiddish  kid  when  I  enlisted  in  May,  1861, 
and  although  a  first  lieutenant  when  the  war  closed, 
it  was  still  unnecessary  for  me  to  shave — but  I  did  it, 
all  the  same,  just  to  assure  myself  of  my  manhood. 
Those  who  wish  to  flatter  me  or  borrow  money  say 
I  kept  my  youthful  looks  well  into  the  forties,  and 
General  John  Gibbon  once  expressed  that  opinion 
under  circumstances  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  relate. 

Swinging  in  a  hammock  of  a  sultry  afternoon,  a 
few  years  ago,  I  received  the  following  telegram : 

Brooklyn,  June  1G,  1895. 
Captain  Mfsgrovk  Davis: 

Come  to  Xcir  York  and  join  a  lot  of  old-timers 
who  (in1  en  route  for  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  <it  New  London,  We  are  going  up  the 
Sound  and  the  best  part  of  the  boat  is  reserved 
for  us.  Horatio  C.  King. 

I ARRIVED  at  New  York  early  in  the  day,  but  the 
heat  drove  me  quickly  to  the  steamer.  The  melt- 
ing hours  of  the  afternoon  of  June  17  passed 
slowly  as  I  lolled  upon  the  deck  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  "old-timers."  By  half-past  four  they  began  to 
reach  the  duck.  First  appeared  the  stalwart  form  of 
General  Webb. 

Genera]  Parke  soon  followed,  and  in  his  wake 
colonels  and  captains  galore. 

I  knew  the  majority  of  the  swells,  but  had  held 
too  small  a  rank  myself  for  them  to  know  me. 

When  grand  old  Gibbon  hove  in  sight,  I  smiled  to 
myself  and  inwardly  remarked  :  "I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  "id  gentleman  of  an  incident,  but  what's  the 
use — he  wouldn't  remember  it." 

Finally  the  only  people  of  the  party  I  knew  re- 
ported— General  King  and  his  charming 
wife.  I  was  of  course  introduced  all  around, 
but  felt  the  more  insignificant,  because  no 
one  afterward  gave  me  a  thought.  I  was 
seemingly  considered  a  "no  'count"  civilian, 
for  the  talk  was  all  among  themselves,  about 
themselves.  Presently  the  boat  started  and 
we  "shook  down."  Reminiscences  were  ex- 
changed and  a  jolly  good  time  all  around 
followed — for  every  one  but  me. 

I  had  my  amusement,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  while  really  of  them,  I  was  not  counted 
as  one  of  them,  and  my  sinister  thoughts 
served  me  until  dinner  time. 

The  herd  having  been  served,  our  repast 
was  spread  in  the  afterpart  of  the  boat.  When 
it  was  announced.  General  Gibbon  gave  Mrs. 
King  his  arm.  As  they  passed  she  plucked  me 
by  the  sleeve  and  said  in  an  undertone — out 
of  compassion,  I  presume — -"Come  with  me." 

Perhaps  thirty  people  sat  (".own  and  the  din 
was  considerable.  Mrs.  King  sat  between  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  and  me.   Soup  and  fish  passed, 


The  rain  came  down  in  straight  lines.  All  day  the  cavalry  and  infantry  had 
been  marching  over  the  road  and  had  reduced  it  to  the  consistency  of  mortar 


and  meanwhile  I  noticed  that  the  General's  gaze  was 
frequently  directed  to  my  neck  or  that  region. 

I  thought  something  must  be  wrong  with  my  toilet, 
and  I  stealthily  put  up  my  hand  to  reassure  myself. 

I  could  discover  nothing,  but  still  the  scrutiny  con- 
tinued. I  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  was 
about  to  ask  Mrs.  King  what  was  awry,  when  the 
old  gentleman  inclined  toward  me  and  said  : 

"Mr.  Davis,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  a  liberty 
from  an  old  man,  but  we  vets  are  a  little  jealous  of 
our  order.  I  see  that  you  wear  a  rosette  of  the  first 
class,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sons  of  veterans 
are  restricted  to  one  of  a  different  combination  of 
colors." 

Mrs.  King,  who  had  overheard,  w  as  about  to  answer 
him,  but  a  signal  from  me  stopped  her.  I  assured 
General  Gibbon  of  my  regret  that  any  mistake  should 
have  occurred,  declaring  I  would  not  knowingly  sail 
under  false  colors,  but  that  I  had  obtained  the  button 
at  Legion  Headquarters  and  supposed  they  had  given 
me  what  I  was  entitled  to. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  snatched  the 
rosette  from  my  coat  and  put  it  into  my  pocket. 
"Oh !  don't  misunderstand,"  said  the  General ;  "I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wittingly  offend,  and  it 
was  mostly  on  your  account  that  I  referred 
to  the  matter.  It  might  be  awkward  for  you 
some  time.  It's  all  right,  and  easily  reme- 
died." Then,  noticing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  table  were  upon  us,  he  added :  "I 
didn't  mean  to  draw  such  general  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  matter.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  all  you  sons  in  the  order,  as  you  should 
be." 

"Don't  mention  it,  General,"  I  replied.  "I 
am  only  too  thankful  that  you  have  referred 
to  the  matter.  Perhaps,  however,  if  you  will 
answer  me  a  few  questions  and  let  me  explain, 
you  will  be  inclined  to  condone  my  offense." 

"Oh,  certainly.  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  your 
feelings  :  anything  to  atone." 

With  a  warning  look  at  General  King,  I  pro- 
ceeded : 

"General  Gibbon.  I  made  a  pretty  close  stu- 
dent of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. About  the  other  armies  I  am  a  little 
misty,  but  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I 


tried  to  make  myself  acquainted.  I  think  I  can  even 
outline  your  honorable  service  in  it.  I  believe,  General, 
that  you  were  chief  of  artillery  to  General  McDowell 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  that  you  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  First  Corps  at  Antietam  and  until  late 
in  1SG2,  when  you  took  a  division  in  the  same  corps. 
Subsequently,  you  commanded  the  Second  and  then  the 
Twenty-fourth  Cor]  is  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  was  the  answer. 

"The  march  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate 
armies  after  leaving  Harper's  Ferry,  November  7, 
1S62,  was  a  sort  of  race  down  their  respective  sides 
of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  was  it  not?  The  Con- 
federates in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  our  army  on 
the  eastern  side,  each  hoping  to  get  through  one  of 
the  gaps  first,  in  order  to  turn  the  other's  flank  and 
cut  it  off  from  Washington  or  Richmond,  as  the  case 
might  be?" 

"That  was  about  it,"  the  General  replied  with  a 
wondering  look,  "but  how — " 

"Pardon  me,  General,  for  one  moment.  If  I  have 
read  history  correctly,  your  division,  one  cold,  rainy 
November  night,  arrived  at  Snicker's  Gap  in  the  Bull 
Run  Mountains,  where  you  received  from  Corps  Com- 
mander General  Reynolds  an  order  to  hold  the  Gap 
at  all  hazards  and  against  all  comers,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  Confederates  might  try  to  get  through." 

"That  is  a  fact;  but  I  should  like  to  know — " 

"One  moment  more,  please.  You  were  without 
artillery,  I  believe,  General,  and  you  told  the  Corps 
Commander  that  you  must  have  it." 

"Exactly.  I  told  him  that  otherwise  I  would  not 
be  held  responsible." 

"I  think  he  then  gave  you  an  order  for  any  artillery 
that  could  be  found?" 

"He  did." 

"And  your  staff  was  so  busily  engaged  that  you 
asked  General  Benton  to  lend  you  an  aide?" 

"Well.  I  don't  remember  about  that." 

"You  did,  General  Gibbon — at  least,  so  I  have  read — 
and  when  that  aide  reported,  you  looked  him  over 
from  head  to  foot  and  said,  rather  impatiently :  'I 
can't  send  a  boy  to  mill?'  " 

With  a  laugh,  General  Gibbon  disclaimed  any  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstance,  but  I  persisted : 

"You  did,  General,  at  least  so  history  says.  That 
aide  was  young,  small,  and  smooth-faced,  but  as  a 
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first  lieutenant  he  had  a  meat  idea  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  five  feet 
and  four  inches,  he  replied,  with  a  salute,  hut  rather 
warmly:  'General  Gibbon,  I  may  be  young  and  I  may 
be  small,  but  if  you  will  give  me  the  order.  I'll  get 
there,  sir.' " 

"Well,  well,  you  have  the  best  of  me  on  details." 
responded  the  General. 

"You  hesitated  a  moment.  General,  eyed  the  young- 
ster again,  and  finally  exclaiming :  'Egad  !  I  think 
you  will,'  placed  the  order  in  his  hands.  Did'  you  get 
vour  artillery,  sir'.'" 

"Why,  yes;  I  got  it  some  time  in  the  night.  At 
all  events,  I  remember  I  was  ready  for  anything  in 
the  morning." 

"Yes.  General,  you  got  the  battery  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight." 

••Probably  I  did,  since  you  say  so,  for  you  seem 
to  have  details  that  I  have  forgotten  and  never  saw 
recorded.  It's  very  mysterious.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?" 

"Simply,  General  Gibbon,  that  you  hurt  my  feelings 
very  much  when  you  told  me  you  couldn't  'send  a 
boy*  to  mill.'    You  angered  me;  you  put  me  on  my 


mettle,  and  I  rode  that  night  as  I  never  rode  before 
or  since." 

"What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  the  hoy 
I  sent  to  mill?" 

"I  am  the  boy,  sir." 

THE  General's  head  fell  upon  his  bosom  and  for  a 
space  he  was  silent,  while  a  pin  might  have  been 
heard  to  drop.   The  moisture  welled  up  in  his 
eyes.    Finally  he  straightened  himself,  arose,  came 
around  behind  me,  and  putting  his  arms  about  my 
neck,  in  broken  voice  asked: 
"Where  is  that  button?" 

"Oh,  General,"  I  laughed,  "I  can't  sail  under  false 
colors.  Sons  of  veterans  are  only  entitled  to  a  rosette 
of  a  different  combination  of  colors,  you  know." 

He  found  the  rosette  in  my  pocket,  however,  and 
without  a  word  restored  it  to  its  place.  The  de- 
nouement was  affecting,  and  eyes  unaccustomed  to 
tears  yielded  to  the  heart's  emotion. 

By  this  time  the  company  had  become  interested, 
and  all  joined  in  a  request  for  details.  The  General, 
having  regained  his  self-possession,  added  his  man- 
date, and  I  proceeded : 
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"It  was  past  five  o'clock,  sir,  when,  with  two  order- 
lies. I  started  upon  my  mission. 

"You  armed  me  with  that  order  of  General  Reynolds 
and  a  requisition  upon  any  quartermaster  for  all 
horses  that  I  might  need.  I  was  to  spare  neither 
man  nor  beast.  I  was  to  get  a  battery  and  P.  D.  Q. 
too.  You  told  me  to  keep  to  the  Harper's  Ferry  Road, 
which  order  I  soon  found  was  easier  issued  than 
complied  with.  The  rain  came  down  in  straight  lines. 
All  day  the  cavalry  and  infantry  had  been  marching 
over  the  road  and  had  reduced  it  to  the  consistency 
of  mortar.  The  mud  was  deep  but  the  darkness  was 
deeper.  Fences  there  were  none.  They  had  long  be- 
fore gone  up  in  smoke  to  boil  the  coffee  and  warm 
the  bodies  of  both  the  contending  armies. 

"Into  ditches  and  over  our  horses'  heads  we  went 
time  and  again,  but  the  soaked  ground  offered  but 
little  injurious  resistance. 

A  camp  fire  sometimes  gave  us  a  moment's  helpful 
light,  but,  more  frequently,  it  lured  us  to  grief  in  the 
form  of  logs  and  tent  guys  which  the  glare  made 
invisible. 

"Y'ou  know,  sir,  that  nothing  is  more  demoralizing 
to  horse  or  rider  then  a  maze  of  crossed  tent  guys. 

(.Concluded  on  page  38) 


Argument 


By  Horace  Howard  Herr 


/^IVEN  a  determined  man  and  a 
burning  cause — when  words  have 
failed  to  win  a  victory,  what  form  will 
argument  take  next?  Will  he  rely  on 
action  or  on  illustration  ?  Or  will  it  be 
on  both?  Bradford  of  the  "Morning 
Chronicle  "  simply  had  to  win  with  his 
last  argument.  You  will  like  his  choice. 

THE  dead  line  for  the  bulldog  edition  but  an 
hour  away,  the  confusion  in  the  local  room 
of  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  office  would  have 
been  sufficiently  realistic  for  Bradford  with- 
out the  metallic  clatter  of  two  telephone  bells  which, 
on  the  table  just  behind  the  city  editor's  desk,  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  a  noise  contest. 

Bradford  drew  a  final  black  line  through  an  offend- 
ing paragraph  of  the  copy  before  him,  wrote  an 
"inside"  order  on  the  upper  left  corner,  and  tossed 
the  much-disfigured  manuscript  into 
the  copy  basket.  In  the  moment  he 
debated  as  to  which  jingling  phone 
should  be  favored  by  his  attention, 
he  declared  with  some  asperity  that 
he  would  like  to  see  both  of  them 
installed  in  Hades  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  furnace 
room  and  the  coal  yard. 

"Hello-hello,"  he  snapped  as  he 
took  down  the  neai'er  receiver.  The 
two  words  held  a  more  insinuative 
accusation  than  could  have  been 
crowded  into  a  thousand  maledic- 
tions by  an  irate  sailor;  a  judicious 
use  of  accent  gave  the  words  a  lack 
of  orthodoxy  approaching  the  pro- 
fane. 

For  the  next  minute  the  other 
telephone  rendered  a  nervous  solo 
to  an  indifferent  audience.  Brad- 
ford drew  a  pad  of  copy  paper  to 
a  convenient  place  on  his  desk  and 
began  to  reproduce  the  design  which 
makes  a  Chinese  laundry  ticket 
unique  among  contemporary  liter- 
ary enigmas.  Occasionally  he  in- 
terrupted this  devotion  to  Oriental 
art  long  enough  to  ask  a  question 
or  give  a  command.  Questions  and 
commands  were  rare  specimens  of 
brevity. 

"Spell  it."  he  ordered.  "G  for 
George.  Z  for  Zebra.  I  got  you. 
Go  ahead." 

During  the  pause  which  followed, 
the  other  telephone  became  so  active 
that  Bradford  extended  his  pencil  hand,  took  down  the 
receiver,  only  to  leave  it  unanswered  on  the  table. 

"Where  does  she  live?"  he  asked  the  reporter  on 


the  other  end  of  the  wire.  "Where,  Argentine — 
and  the  number? — All  right,  Smith,  camp  right  there 
at  the  station.  The  minute  they  arrest  the  doctor, 
telephone  me.  We  can't  use  bis  name  until  the  police 
have  him.  Now,  Smith,  you  know  we  publish  a  paper 
up  here  every  morning." 

The  telephone  receiver  went  up  with  a  click,  and 
Bradford  looked  down  the  long  room  where  a  half- 
dozen  reporters  were  contributing  their  respective 
shares  to  the  publication  and  the  confusion. 

TO  THE  city  editor  there  was  always  a  crying 
need  for  just  one  more  man.  The  need  was  so 
apparent  that  Bradford  gave  it  emphatic  ex- 
pression as  Pendergraff,  by  virtue  of  his  corpulency 
and  ownership  the  biggest  man  about  the  "Chronicle," 
came  up.  While  the  publisher  recited  his  set  speech 
about  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  present  and  the 
possibilities  of  prodigal  liberality  in  the  future,  the 
city  editor  considered ;  future  liberality  would  not 
round  up  the  story  in  question. 

There  was  Hucker,  just  the  man,  but  his  typewriter 
was  reeling  out  the  lead  on  the  street-car  accident ; 


Besides  having  more  money  and  flesh  than  any  other 
man  in  Bend  City,  Martin  Pendergraff  had  acquired 
the  conviction    that  he   was  a  newspaper  genius 


Jackson's  smile  was  an  infallible  sign  that  he  was 
writing  one  of  those  weird  feature  stories  which 
Bradford  had  grown  to  consider  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Cregg — the  local  room  could  not  operate 
without  Cregg. 

There  was  Miss  Brown,  who,  when  she  had  applied 
for  a  place,  admitted  that  she  was  a  journalist;  just 
for  a  moment  Bradford  was  tempted  to  send  her.  The 
unholy  thought  that  she  might  never  return  from  the 
bills  and  hollows  of  the  most  inaccessible  suburb  was 
promptly  throttled. 

"Anybody  usin'  this  phone?"  yelled  the  office  boy, 
discovering  the  neglected  receiver  on  the  table  behind 
the  city  desk. 

"See  who  it  is,"  ordered  Bradford  without  turning 
around. 

"  'S  Havens." 

The  office  boy's  announcement  brought  Bradford's 
swivel  chair  about  with  unprecedented  alacrity,  and 
terminated  Pendergraff's  discourse  on  the  wages  of 
the  future. 

"Havens,  where  are  you?"  asked  the  city  editor. 
"Union  depot. — Well,  you  know  Argentine  pretty  well, 
get  this  name  and  address.  James 
Zarboe — No,  no,  Z,  last  letter  in 
the  alphabet.  Yes,  that's  it.  Four- 
naught- four-one,  Bridge  Street. — 
That's  it.  Listen,  Havens,  this  looks 
like  a  real  story  for  us.  Rona  Zar- 
boe, a  high-school  girl,  was  arrested 
over  here  an  hour  ago,  in  a  raid  on 
Kim  Tong's  chop-suey  joint.  Dr. 
Godfrey  was  with  her,  but  the  po- 
lice let  him  get  away.  Family 
doesn't  know  about  it.  You  get  out 
there  and  break  the  news.  Just 
wait  a  minute,  now.  Some  one  must 
break  the  news.  Her  father  is  a 
railroad  conductor  and  gets  in  from 
his  run  at  one-thirty ;  you  meet  him 
and  be  sure  to  get  a  good  story 
on  what  he  says  and  does.  For 
Heaven's  sake.  Havens,  whip  up  a 
little,  we're  running  a  daily  paper 
up  here,  you  know.  City  edition  dead 
line  at  three  o'clock.  Sure,  get  a  taxi 
if  you  need  it ;  anything,  just  so  you 
get  the  story  by  press  time." 

Besides  having  more  money  and 
f'esh  than  any  other  man  in  Bend 
City,  Martin  Pendergraff  had  ac- 
quired the  conviction  that  he  was  a 
newspaper  genius.  His  early  train- 
ing for  a  newspaper  career  had  been 
peddling  papers  on  the  streets.  He 
had  come  from  the  station  of  a 
newsboy  to  that  of  sole  owner  of 
a  metropolitan  daily  by  way  of 
an  unexpected  and  moderate  in- 
heritance, successful  theatricals, 
and    municipal  contracts. 

He  was  an  exceptional  man,  in  weight,  in  money, 
and  in  ideas,  and  he  knew  it. 
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"Sounds  like  u  good  story,"  said  Pendergraff  as 
Bradford  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  to  his 
copy-littered  desk. 

If  there  was  a  real  calamity,  in  Bradford's  opinion, 
it  was  to  have  Pendergraff's  280  pounds  of  corpu- 
lency in  the  office  when  a  story  broke.  Strawbridge, 
the  managing  editor  who  had  but  recently  been  gradu- 
ated from  (he  advertising  department  of  a  patent- 
medicine  house,  seemed  to  have  a  very  real  horror 
of  being  found  in  the  office  after  midnight.  Bradford 
would  have  been  satisfied  if  Pendergraff  had  emulated 
this  behavior. 

"Sounds  like  a  corking  good  yarn,"  said  Pender- 
graff,  his  first  expression  of  interest  having  been 
met  by  a  Ions;  silence. 

••We've  argued  that  point  so  often."  replied  the  city 
editor,  bearing  down  on  the  big 
black  pencil  so  hard  that  the 
point  went  off  with  a  snap. 
'•I've  nothing  new  to  offer.  If 
marking  a  girl  for  life  for  a 
very  natural  indiscretion  is  a 
good  story,  then  this  is  a  cork- 
ing good  yarn." 

PENDERGRAFF  liked  Brad- 
ford. The  fact  that  the  lat- 
ter got  out  a  very  creditable 
paper  in  spite  of  Strawbridge 
and  the  owner  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Pender- 
graff's feeling  toward  him. 
Work!  Bradford  was  always 
working,  and  while  taking  no 
note  that  he  made  two  trips  to 
Bradford  for  every  one  made  to 
Strawbridge,  PendergrafE  had 
not  missed  the  fact  that  even 
Strawbridge  always  visited  the 
city  editor  before  expressing  an 
opinion  on  any  question  which 
even  remotely  suggested  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  newspaper 
organization  or  production. 

"You  take  the  job  too  seri- 
ous," said  Pendergraff  in  a  tone 
meant  to  be  pacifying.  "En- 
tirely too  serious.  You  know 
we're  not  here  to  educate  or 
uplift;  we're  here  to  entertain 
and  give  the  people  what  they 
want.  These  risque  little  stories, 
a  picture  and  red  ink,  you  know, 

Bradford,  that's  what  makes  'em  sit  up  anil  take 
notice.  Scandal  is  just  as  palatable  to  the  rich  as  it 
is  to  the  poor." 

"Yes,"  replied  Bradford.  "I've  heard  the  whole  argu- 
ment. We've  thrashed  it  out  so  often  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say.  Some  day  we  will  venture  so 
far  that  we'll  be  barred  from  the  mails." 

"No  danger  of  that  as  long  as  you're  on  this  desk," 
laughed  Pendergraff.  "That's  a  good  story.  Play  it 
up,  give  it  a  good  position  on  the  front  page,  and  get 
a  little  of  that  sob  stuff  in  it;  you  know  what  I  mean. 
They'll  eat  it  up." 

The  owner  of  the  "Chronicle"  succeeded  in  swinging 
himself  about  and  getting  into  motion  toward  his 
private  office  in  the  rear  of  the  big  room.  He  had 
traveled  half  of  the  distance  when  he  stopped  and 
called  to  Bradford — it  was  a  habit  with  him.  there 
was  something  theatrical  in  it.  It  was  his  way  of  let- 
ting the  force  know  who  was  the  master. 

"Bradford,  be  sure  to  give  that  story  big  type  and 
red  ink.  Now  don't  forget.  I  want  it  on  the  first 
page.  I'll  drop  in  again  at  three  o'clock  to  see  how 
you're  getting  on." 

"Why  don't  he  hire  a  hall?"  muttered  Hucker 
as  he  slipped  another  sheet  of  copy  paper  into  his 
machine. 

"They  say  he  never  uses  a  telephone  on  a  long-dis- 
tance call,"  replied  Cregg.  "Just  sticks  his  head  out 
the  window  and  talks  in  an  ordinary  tone." 

About  all  of  Pendergraff's  admonition  lingering  with 
the  city  editor  was  the  reference  to  the  visit  at  three 
o'clock. 

"I'm  going  to  have  my  last  argument  with  Martin 
Pendergraff  at  three  o'clock."  muttered  Bradford. 

"What'd  you  say?"  asked  the  office  boy  as  he  looked 
up  from  a  comic  supplement. 

"Get  me  the  proofs."  was  the  order  which  awarded 
his  unusual  attention. 

IX  STRAWBRIDOE'S  absence  the  "Chronicle"  organ- 
ization recognized  Bradford's  authority.  After  the 
bulldog  edition,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  subscribers,  had  gone  to  press  and  the  energies 
of  the  institution  were  being  assembled  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  city  edition,  Bradford  began  to  use  that 
authority  in  a  manner  that  made  the  composing-room 
foreman  loquacious  and  the  copy-desk  men  profane. 

Proofs  on  stories  which,  by  the  "Chronicle"  stand- 
ard, were  "hot  stuff"  came  down  the  chute  marked 
"kill."  The  copy  readers  repeatedly  were  asked  to 
rewrite  a  three-column,  thirty-six-point  head,  that  it 
might  be  reset  in  a  single  column,  in  modest  letters. 


Bradford  volunteered  no  explanation,  and  there  was 
no  one  who  considered  it  pertinent  to  ask  for  one. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Bradford's  mind 
was  not  on  his  work;  there  was  the  usual  terseness 
and  intelligence  in  each  assignment,  the  same  me- 
dia nical  precision  in  his  desk  work.  Apparently  he 
had  the  situation,  to  its  last  detail,  in  his  mind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  working  much  as  an  engine 
runs  after  the  steam  has  been  shut  off.  His  mind  was 
marshaling  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

PENDERGRAFF  had  owned  the  "Chronicle"  for  a 
year.    It  had  been  a  losing  proposition  when  he 
bought  it.  and  it  was  still  a  losing  proposition. 
Bradford  was  sure  that  he  knew  why.    He  had  given 
the  corpulent  owner  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge  on 
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sheet  will  go.  This  is  a  hell  of,  a  story — that's  just 
what  I  mean.  I  don't  want  to  write  it,  and  I'll  take 
my  pay  check  before  I  work  up  another  one  like  this." 

The  city  editor  felt  the  impulse  to  admit  that  the 
story  was  just  as  Havens  described  it.  Instead,  with 
the  deliberation  necessary  to  sustain  his  editorial  dig- 
nity, he  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"No  occasion  for  excitement  or  profanity,"  he  said. 
"If  I  had  thought  for  a  minute  that  you  were  so 
hardened  that  the  story  wouldn't,  appeal  to  you.  I 
wouldn't  have  sent  you  out  on  it.  I  believe  you're 
almost  human.  The  people  will  be  interested  in  your 
impressions,  and  you're  just  the  man  to  write  it.  Run 
on  now  and  do  your  little  best— it's  getting  along 
toward  that  time." 

"That  time"  in  Havens's  mind  was  the  dead  line  on 
the  city  edition;  in  Bradford's 
mind  it  was  the  hour  in  which 
he  was  to  have  something  un- 
usual to  say  to  the  power  that 
signed  his  pay  check. 

Havens  withdrew  to  a  desk 
fiir  down  the  long  room,  and 
was  presently  absorbed  in  the 
gentle  art  of  beating  a  type- 
writer as  if  literary  merit  de- 
pended upon  the  amount  of 
muscular  energy  applied  at  the 
keyboard.  Bradford  settled 
down  over  a  large  pad  of  copy 
paper  and  began  to  write  by 
hand. 


T 


"You  take  the  job  too  serious,  "  said  Pendergraff,  "en- 
tirely too  serious.    We're  not  here  to  educate  or  uplift  " 

several  occasions,  but  he  had  made  the  .fatal  mis- 
take of  telling  the  truth  without  decking  it  out  in 
diplomacy. 

"You're  throwing  money  away  as  long  as  you  fol- 
low this  policy  of  insulting  the  public,"  said  Brad- 
ford. Immediately  Pendergraff  was  sure  that  his  city 
editor  was  a  good  worker,  under  proper  direction  and 
guidance. 

"You're  getting  out  a  bully  paper,  too  good  in  fact; 
the  people  don't  appreciate  it,"  said  Strawbridge.  Im- 
mediately Pendergraff  threw  out  his  chest  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  his  managing  editor  was 
a  man  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 

NO  LOGIC  could  counteract  that  effect  of  cunning 
cajolery;  Pendergraff  had  too  much  money  to  be 
seriously  impressed  by  an  economy  argument. 
But  a  last  argument  had  come  to  Bradford.  A 
week  back  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  Pender- 
graff's most  human  attachment,  Loretta  Mannering. 

Pendergraff's  sister,  having  married  the  proprietor 
of  a  cornel-  grocery,  had  no  great  fortune  and  conse- 
quently had  found  time  for  children.  Pendergraff's 
wealth  had  occupied  his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  mat- 
rimony, but  he  had  become  strangely  attached  to 
Loretta,  his  sister's  oldest  daughter.  By  the  time  the 
girl  was  nineteen  years  old,  her  uncle's  attachment 
had  grown  into  a  pagan  religion. 

The  one  thing  Pendergraff  worshiped,  the  one  per- 
son with  whom  he  was  truth  and  uprightness  per- 
sonified, was  Loretta;  he  would  have  forsworn  his 
wealth  rather  than  cause  her  pain,  and  he  would  have 
burned  the  "Chronicle"  office  before  even  thinking  of 
holding  up  her  indiscretions  for  the  entertainment  of 
"Chronicle"  readers. 

Bradford  knew  all  this.  Also  he  was  aware  that 
but  three  days  ago  Loretta  had  been  coaxed  into  an 
attempted  elopement  by  Pendergraff's  chauffeur.  The 
couple  had  been  caught  in  a  little  village  less  than 
fifty  miles  away,  and  the  whole  affair  had  been 
promptly  suppressed;  just  how,  Pendergraff  knew 
better  than  anyone  else. 

It.  was  near  two  o'clock  when  Havens  came  in 
from  his  trip  to  Argentine.  He  was  in  a  mood  any- 
thing but  angelic,  ai  .  c  Ldi  ntly  was  not  particular 
who  knew  it. 

"Bradford."  he  began  rather  curtly  as  he  stopped  at 
the  city  desk,  "there  must  be  a  limit  to  how  far  this 


IIIKTY    minutes    1  a  t  e  g 
Havens  placed  his  copy 
on  his  chief's  desk. 
"That's   thirty   for  me,"  he 
said. 

"Good  night,"  replied  Brad- 
ford without  looking  up. 

"That    story    may    not  suit 
you,"  Havens  suggested. 

"Good  night,"  repeated  Brad- 
ford, and  continued  writing. 

Five  minutes  after  Havens 
left  the  office  Bradford  gath- 
ered   up    a    dozen    pages  of 
hand-written  copy,  reviewed  it 
hastily,  and  passed  it  over  to 
the  solitary  copy  reader  who 
yet  remained  on  the  desk  as 
protection  on  the  "dogwatch." 
"Give  it   a  three-column 
spread,  first  page,  must,"  ordered  the  chief.    "I  have 
another  story  to  play  the  same  way  opposite  it." 

Bradford  took  Havens's  typewritten  pages  and  be- 
gan to  read,  making  a  mark  here  or  there  to  correct 
the  vagaries  of  an  overworked  typewriter.  He  added 
a  paragraph  to  the  story  and  rewrote  several  linos  of 
the  lead  before  he  sent  it  on  to  the  copy  desk. 

"Here's  the  chop-suey-raid  yarn,"  he  remarked  as 
he  finally  dropped  the  copy  in  the  basket.  "Get  the 
meat  in  the  head.  Play  it  three  columns  to  match 
that  elopement  story,  and  shoot  it  down  as  quick  as 
you  can.    I'm  going  to  the  composing  room." 

It  was  just  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
first  page  of  the  "Chronicle,"  always  last  to  go  in,  was 
sent  back  to  the  stereotypers.  Fritz  Crowley,  the 
make-up  foreman,  thought  it  was  a  very  good-looking 
page  with  a  three-column  sensation  on  either  side. 
Bradford  had  insisted  on  having  a  proof  made  of  the 
page  after  the  form  had  been  locked.  This  unusual 
procedure  had  worried  Crowley,  but  as  the  chief  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  proof,  the  foreman 
was  ready  to  forgive  him  the  order  which  had  made 
extra  work. 

With  the  last  page  on  the  steam  table,  Crowley 
started  toward  the  wash  room,  knowing  that  he  could 
catch  the  owl  car,  which  passed  the  office  in  ten  min- 
utes, if  he  lost  no  time.  He  had  reached  the  door 
when  Bradford  called  him  back. 

"Crowley,  pull  back  the  first  page,"  and  the  city 
editor  dropped  his  voice  so  that  no  one  could  hear 
his  words  but  Crowley.  There  was  an  argument  and 
gestures,  and  finally  the  foreman  smiled  and  Bradford 
started  upstairs  to  the  editorial  rooms,  the  proof  sheet 
of  the  first  page  in  his  hand. 

PENDERGRAFF  was  as  punctual  as  one  could  ex- 
pect a  280-pound  man  to  be.  He  often  insisted 
that  if  he  had  no  more  weight  to  carry  than  the 
average  man  he  would  always  be  on  time.  As  it  was 
he  started  on  time  but  arrived  from  five  to  fifty  min- 
utes late.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  after  three  when 
the  biggest  man  in  the  "Chronicle"  organization,  Mar- 
tin Pendergraff.  editor  and  publisher,  came  into  the 
editorial  department. 

He  walked  into  his  little  private  office,  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  unlocked  his  desk.  He  had  just  pushed  up 
the  roll  top  when  Bradford  stepped  in,  holding  a  page 
proof. 

"Well.  Brad" — it  was  always  "Brad"  when  iVnde. 
graff  wanted  to  show  that  he  was  in  an  amiable  mood 
— "did  we  get  our  story  on  the  front  page?" 

"We  did  that,"  replied  Bradford,  (  Concluded  on  page  31 ) 
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Gym. 


By 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 


TF  A  MAN  is  going  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon,  he'd  better  be  frank  about  it. 
This  is  a  sermon.  It  is  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  recently  found  his  way 
to  business  and  physical  salvation, 
and,  like  most  people  who  have  been 
" saved," yearns  to  go  out  proselytiz- 
ing in  the  highways  and  byways  and 
bring  others  into  the  fold.  As  I  was 
an  interested  eyewitness  and,  to  a 
minor  extent,  a  participant  in  the 
cult  whereby  he  profited,  he  preached 
his  sermon  to  me,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  was  to  write  it  out  and  thus 
propagate  his  gospel.  Here,  then,  it 
is,  plain  and  unvarnished : 


THREE  years  ago  I  was  making  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  a  city  of  medium  size.  Two 
years  ago,  I  fell  off  a  little  in  earning  power. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  I  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  cleared  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  the  insurance  company  of  which  I  am  one 
of  the  important  agents  was  as  ill 
satisfied  with  my  showing  as  I  myself 
was.  Taking  stock  of  myself  I  decided 
that  I  was  becoming  less  fertile  in  ideas, 
and  generally  less  efficient.  Also  I  dis- 
covered that  my  interest  in  life  had 
waned  perceptibly.  Amusements  didn't 
enliven  as  much,  sleep  didn't  refresh  as 
thoroughly,  food  didn't  taste  as  good,  and 
drink  tasted  better.  Now,  I've  always 
been  that  kind  of  drinker  who  calls  him- 
self "moderate"  because  he  doesn't  get 
drunk.  For  years  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  my  friends  say  to  me,  or  myself 
say  to  my  friends,  on  meeting :  "Let's 
have  a  cocktail."  Now  I  began  to  hear 
myself  say  to  myself :  "Let's  have  a  cock- 
tail," without  a  friendly  meeting  to  fur- 
nish the  excuse.  Was  drink  getting  a 
hold  on  me?  On  the  theory  that  it  was, 
I  cut  it  out.  Immediately  my  nerves 
held  a  mass  meeting  of  protest  and  in- 
dignation. My  stomach  went  on  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  and  I  began  to  suspect 
things  of  my  lungs  and  liver. 

Then  I  went  to  a  doctor.    He  was  a 
young,  direct,  emphatic  doctor  named 
Wright.    At  first  he  did  not  strike  me 
favorably.    My  symptoms,  as  I  detailed 
them  with  great  care,  seemed  to  bore 
him.  He  even  advised  me  to  forget  them.  . 
Then,  after  he  had  been  all  over  me,  he  opened  up : 
"How  old  are  you?" 
"Forty." 

"How  long  have  you  felt  fifty?" 
I  began  to  have  a  sort  of  alarmed  respect  for  his 
powers  of  observation.    "About  three  years,  I  guess." 
"Ever  exercise?" 
"I  used  to  when  I  was  young." 
"But  not  now?" 
"I  haven't  the  time." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  Well,  you've  lasted  remarkably 
well,  considering." 

"Considering  what?"  I  asked,  liking  neither  the  mat- 
ter nor  manner  of  this  communication. 

"Considering  that  you're  suffering  from  a  flabby 
degeneration  of  your  whole  system.  Still,  you  may 
last  several  years  yet." 

This  last  was  a  wholly  unscientific  implication,  as  Dr. 
Wright  afterward  admitted.  His  excuse  was  that 
nothing  but  a  severe  jar  would  have  stirred  my 
lethargy.  When  I  had  stopped  blink- 
ing, he  proceeded  to  hand  out  this 
simple  prescription : 

"Regular  exercise,"  said  he. 
"I  walk  every  fair  day." 
"Exercise,"  he  repeated  firmly.  "The 
sweating  kind.    One  hour  a  day;  six 
tSi^tBb   days  a  week." 

J/f  "That  means  two  hours  away  from 


the  office,  counting  dressing  and  undressing.  What 
about  my  business?" 

"What  about  your  business,  anyway?"  asked  the 
doctor  keenly.  "It  calls  for  mental  alertness  and  brain 
and  nerve  force,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  certainly  does." 

"Has  it  prospered  for  the  last  few  years?" 
At  that  I  told  him  the  truth. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  business  partner,  the 
gymnasium,"  he  announced.  "You  start  in  next  week 
with  the  regulars." 

THUS  it  was  that  on  a  chill  November  day  I  lum- 
bered through  slush  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium, 
squirmed  into  a  sleeveless  shirt,  and  a  scratchy 
sweater,  tied  a  pair  of  tights  around  the  too-obvious 
convexity  of  my  waist,  and  went  up  to  join  the 
"business  man's  class,"  with  much  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  those  of  a  new  boy  on  the  opening  day  of 
school.  They  looked  dishearteningly  young  and  lithe 
and  nonchalant,  those  "business  men,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  both  of  whom  appeared  well  over  fifty ; 
and  those  two  only  added  to  my  discouragement  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  performed  the  various 
stunts  of  dumb-bell  practice,  and  bodily  contortion 
constituting  the  opening  of  the  hour.  Even  the  sim- 
plest of  calisthenics  left  me  gasping,  and  when  I 
was  invited,  by  inference  and  example,  to  lie  flat  upon 
my  back  and  lift  my  two  feet  to  the  perpendicular 
ten  painful  times,  my  spirit  broke.  There  was  little 
left  of  ambition  for  the  closing  exercise  of  volley  ball. 
This  consists  of  two  teams  knocking  and  returning 


When  I  was  invited 
to  lie  flat  upon  my 
back  and  lift  my  two 
feet  to  the  perpen- 
dicular ten  painful 
times,  my  spirit  broke 


a  large  inflated  ball  across  a  very  high  net,  the  gen- 
eral principle  being  that  of  tennis.  I  could  see  that 
the  game  itself  was  interesting,  but  my  portion  was 
pure  humiliation.  Then  and  there  I  became  known  as 
the  Human  Handicap.  When  I  tottered  out  upon  the 
street,  I  was  so  exhausted  that  my  usual  cocktail  did 
me  no  good.  I  took  a  second,  which  didn't  help, 
either.  Thoroughly  disgusted  with  life,  I  went  home, 
ate  almost  nothing,  crawled  into  bed  and  slept  ill,  by 
reason  of  developing  lameness. 

AT  four  o'clock  on  the  following  day  in  came  Dr. 
f\  Wright. 

"How  do  you  like  my  ally,  Gym.,  as  partner?" 
he  asked. 

"I  put  in  most  of  last  night  hating  him  and  you,  too. 
Besides  he's  too  ghastly  expensive.  I've  got  to  have  an 
extra  clerk  if  I  ta'-°  "  hours  a  day.  Look  at  this 
estimate." 

And  I  held  out  ;  tion  which  I  had  carefully 

made  up  as  follow; 

Yearly  salary  of  clerk  $1,000 

Estimated  loss  by  absence,  two  hours  per 

day,  at  $5  per  hour   3,000 

Gymnasium  expense^    60 

Liniments,    embrocations    and  medicines 

(estimated)    300 

Total   .$4,360 


He  looked  it  over  carefully.  "Maybe  it  won't  be  as 
bad  as  that,"  said  he.    "Come,  it's  time  to  go  down." 

"No  class  this  afternoon,"  I  growled.  "Every  other 
day." 

"There's  a  little  game  called  handball,"  he  returned 
cheerfully.   "I'll  teach  it  to  you  myself." 

Only  the  fear  of  self-conviction  as  a  "quitter" 
moved  my  congested  muscles  and  creaking  joints 
gymnasiumward  that  day.  Handball  proved  to  be 
a  guileless-appearing  game  consisting  in  batting  a 
rubber  ball  against  a  board  surface  with  the  hand. 
The  inner  purpose  was,  as  I  subsequently  discovered, 
to  search  out  and  torture  every  undeveloped  muscle 
and  sinew  that  hadn't  been  agonized  by  the  previous 
day's  outrages.  I  was  no  more  brilliant  at  handball 
than  I  had  been  at  volley  ball.  But  at  one  thing 
I  was  a  superb  success,  and  that  was  perspiration. 
I  emerged  from  the  floor  fairly  dripping  and  with  a 
gigantic  thirst.  And,  logically,  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed  I  made  for  the  saloon,  taking  the  doctor  with 
me.  Force  of  habit  brought  the  word  "cocktail"  to  my 
lips.  The  doctor  ordered  a  tall  glass  of  draught  ale. 

"And  now,"  said  he  when  the  drinks  were  served, 
"how  will  you  trade?" 

IT  WAS  suddenly  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  wanted 
nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  that  tall,  cool  ale. 
Without  a  word,  I  pushed  my  short  and  biting 
drink  away,  seized  the  doctor's  beaker  and  engulfed 
it.    He  emptied  the  cocktail  into  a  cuspidor. 
"So  endeth  the  first  lesson,"  he  observed. 
Then  and  there  my  cocktail  habit  died  an  almost 
painless  death.     Sometimes,  after  the 
-j  hard  sweat  I  drank  ale,  more  often  sar- 

saparilla  or  water;  but  no  hard  liquor. 
The  more  powerful  craving  of  thirst  had 
supplanted  the  desire  for  stimulation. 

The  misery  of  the  first  week,  however, 
was  severe.  Not  only  did  my  soft  mus- 
cles ache,  and  my  soft  flesh  bruise;  but 
my  whole  physical  being  seemed  to  pro- 
test against  the  strain.  I  drowsed  at  my 
desk.  My  brain  was  lethargic.  Dictat- 
ing letters  was  difficult,  and  as  for  plan- 
ning out  new  lines  of  business,  I  was 
worse  than  useless.  The  second  week 
there  was  a  mental  improvement.  But 
the  gymnasium  itself,  now  that  the  nov- 
elty was  wearing  off,  was  a  bore  beyond 
expression.  I  looked  forward  to  it  with 
loathing.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  I 
compiled  this  reckoning  of  business  under 
the  partnership  with  "Gym."  : 

Clerk's  salary  $  1,000 

Estimated  loss  by  absence.  3,000 

Decreased  efficiency   3,000 

Misery,   suffering,  and 

degradation  10,000 

Gymnasium  expenses   60 

Liniments,  etc   1 

Mvwai  Total   $17,061 

"Liniments  and  medicines  seem  to  have 
decreased,"  observed  Dr.  Wright.  "Now  here's  an  entry 
for  the  profit  side,"  and  he  subscribed  my  account: 

Saving  on  cocktails  at  estimated  rate 
of  5  per  day  at  15  cents  apiece:  75 
cents  a  day;  or  for  the  year,  say  $  270 

Expense  of  ale  and  soft  drinks  at  10 
cents  a  day   36 

Balance    $  234 

Grand  balance    $16,827 

The  turning  of  the  tide  came  with  the  arrival,  in 
the  gymnasium,  of  a  new  aspirant,  who  was  a  worse 
lobster  than  I.  I  found  that  I  could  beat  him  at  hand- 
ball. Straightway  my  ambitions  rose  and  soared.  I 
improved  my  game,  and  began  really  to  enjoy  the 
play.  Next  I  found  myself  taking  active  interest  in 
volley  ball,  and  from  the  lowly  position  of  "Human 
Handicap"  became  a  reckonable  member  of  my  team. 
Even  the  mechanical  effort  of  the  calisthenics  was 
endurable  because  it  helped  to  fit  me  for  the  contest 
of  the  sport  to  follow.  Then  one  day  when  I  forgot 
my  belt — a  wholly  superfluous  cincture  in  the  days 
of  my  old  rotundity — my  trousers  all  but  brought  me 
to  public  shame  as  I  emerged  from  my  front  door, 
by  slipping  over  my  depleted  form.  That  night  I  sent 
all  my  clothes  to  the  tailor,  to  be  reduced,  and  there- 
after took  to  weighing  myself,  and  bragging  over  every 

vanishing  pound.    At  the  end  (Concludes  on  page  28) 
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fwW  Thomas  A.  Edison 

The  world's  greatest  «^Sd5£St 
ventor;  inventor  of  the  P^^^Heyless  street 
^r^nf&roTtlfTelephone.  His  cars  are 
equipped  with  Warners. 


John  D.  Rockefeller 

President  of  the.  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  richest  individual  in  the  world.  Hi 
equipped  with  Warners. 


Said  to  be 
;  cars  are 


Col.  Theodore  Ro 

Former  President  of  the  TJ 
er  Governor  of  New  York;  F 
missioner  of  New  York  City;  I 
of  the  Outlook.    He  has  always  i 
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ers. 


Charles  M.  Schwab 

Former  president  of  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration. His  cars  are  equipped  with 
Warners. 


Clarence  H.  MacKay 

His  cars  are  equipped 
with  Warners. 


Wm.  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  Xew  York  City.  His 
cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 


i's  cars  are  e 


Geo.  W.  Perkir 


quipped  with  Wi 


C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Garage  of  twenty  motor  cars.     His  cars 
are  equipped  with  Warners. 


The  motor  cars  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  peo- 
ple are  equipped  with  the  Warner  Quality  Auto-Meter— I 
the  standard  automobile  speed  and  mileage  indicator. 


W.  H.  Force 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
J.  Huyler,  Jr. 
Enrico  Caruso 
Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 
Geo.  F.  Baker 
Clarence  MacKay 
C.  K.  C.  Billings 
Rhinelander  Waldo,  Police  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City 
Russell  Colgate 
Wm.  H.  Taft 
Thos.  A.  Edison 
Wm.  J.  Gaynor 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Wm.  Rockefeller 


Geo.W.  Perkins 
Adolph  Kuehn 
August  Belmont 
E.  C.  Benedict 
Chas.  M.  Schwab 
Henry  Clewes 
Vincent  Astor 
Harvey  Fisk 
B.  J.  Greenhut 
Nathan  Strauss,  Jr. 
Oscar  Strauss 
John  A.  Dix 
Oist.  Atty.  Whitman 
Cardinal  Farley 
Wm.  Randolph  Hearst 
W.  J.  Sloan 
Felix  Isman 


Wm.  T.  Jerome 
John  Wanamaker 
Clifford  V.  Brokaw 
Geo.  D.  Pratt 
Richard  Croker 
General  Bingham 
Isaac  Seligman 
Senator  W.  A.  Clark 
Frank  Gould 
Wm.  A.  Reynolds 
Jacob  Disston 
T.  Coleman  DuPont 


R.  S.  Naon,  Ambassador 
from  Argentine  Republic 

Daniel  Willard,  President 
B.  &  0.  Railroad 

Samuel  Fels 

Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Hon.  W.  P.  Jackson 
Mr.  Weyerhauser 
R.A.Jackson,  Vice- Pres.  G. 

N.  Ry.  &  Genl.  Counsel 
Atty.  Genl.  Young 
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You  can  get  a  Warner  Auto-Meter  4 
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New  York  Home  of  Ex-Senator 
W.  A.  Clark 

His  cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 
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The 


William  Howard  Taft 

o/w^^JrtVl  1or£ef  edrStates;  Secretary 
Philippine  Islands-  anH  Z  u  9°vrernor- General  of  the 
of  Yale  University'  His  clrs  "e  °f  ^  L/W-  Department 
=>"y.    nis  cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 


world's  En"'co  Caruso 

quipped  with 


5* 


Charles  S.  Whitman 

District  Attorney  of  NewYork  City. 
His  cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 


George  Ade 

World-famous  author  and  playwright;  Creator 
of  "Modern  Fables  in  Slang"  and  a  ™mrberH°* 
successful  comedies.  Also  a  practical  farmer.  His 
cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 


The  list  below  gives  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
anguished  men  and  women  who  rely  on  the  practical 
I  ner  for  their  speed  and  mileage  service. 


ic  Counsel, 
Bi'ice-Pres. , 


e|:wey 

:r  llture  Wilson 
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Ex-Senator  N.  W.  Aldrich 

Hon.  E.  H.  Newberry 

Geo.  C.  Baer,  Pres.  Phila.  & 

Reading  R.  R. 
Samuel  Rea,  Pres.  Penna.  R.  R. 
Hon.  John  K.Tener,  Governor 

of  Pennsylvania 
Stanley  Field 

B.  E.  Sunny,  Pres.  Chicago 

Telephone  Co. 
B.  A.  Worthington,  President 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 


Hr  you  buy  if  you  ask  for  it 


e$145 


Darwin  Miller,  Pres.  C.  B.  & 

Q.  R.  R. 
Samuel  Felton,  Pres.  C.  &  Gt. 

W.  R.  R. 
Samuel  Karpen 
C.  R.  Crane 
Geo.  Moxley 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Former  Vice-President  Chas. 

W!  Fairbanks 
Carl  G.  Fisher 
Booth  Tarkington 
Senator  Beveridge 
George  Ade 
Sir  John  J.  Woodside 


J.  B.  Foraker,  former  U.  S. 

Senator 
B.  H.  Kroger,  Pres.  Provident 

Bk.  &  Cinn.  Trust  Co. 
Chas.  P.  Taft,  Brother  of  the 

Ex-President,  and  Pres.  of 

Cinn.  Times  Star 
Julius  &  Max  Flieshmann 
J.  R.  Clark,  Pres.  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Co. 
August  Hermann,  Pres.  Natl. 

Commission  &  Cinn.  Base 

Ball  Club 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Ambassador 

to  France 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory 
Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wise. 
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Rhinelander  Waldo 

Police  Commissioner  of  N.  Y.  C;  one  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  recent  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  police  graft.  His  cars  are 
equipped  wiih  Warners. 


August  Belmont 

Principal  owner  of  New  York 
Subway  System.  His  cars  are 
equipped  with  Warners. 


Vincent  Astor 

His  cars  are  equipped  with 
W  arners. 


KAm\t&\  George  Dewey 

^ca  s  are  **P-  «** 
Warners. 


John  Wanamaker 

His  cars  are  equipped  with 
Warners. 


William  Randolph  Hearst 

His  cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 


Albert  J.  Beveridge 

His  cars  are  equipped  with  Warners. 
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PURE  FOOD 

A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED 
BY  LEWIS  B.  ALLYN 


Food   Education    de  Luxe 


RECENT  pure-food  campaigns  in  two  towns  sup- 
ply illustration  of  the  value  of  cooperation 
between  the  housewives,  the  grocers,  and  the 
Board  of  Health. 
In  a  town  of  the  Middle  West  the  sale  of  adulterated 
food  was  large.  This  was  realized  by  the  members 
of  the  local  woman's  club,  the  members  of  which  were 
willing  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  cure  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  use  of  impure  foods.  Their  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  were  beyond  question. 

These  women  knew  the  rudiments  of  the  pure-food 
problem ;  for  instance,  that  grocers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  sulphureted  molasses;  that  they  should 
not  deal  in  drugged  jams  or  trade  on  children's  igno- 
rance by  dispensing  shellac,  glue,  dye,  and  the  like 
as  confectionery. 

For  some  reason  there  was  not  cooperation  between 
the  women  and  the  grocers.  And  for  that,  and  prob- 
ably other  reasons,  the  grocers  did  not  join  in  the 
campaign,  and  a  degree  of  resentment  was  generated, 
which  finally  prevented  the  good  results  which  should 
have  been  attained. 

Two  Sharply  Contrasting  Campaigns 

THE  following  letter  from  one  of  the  dealers  is 
quoted  in  proof  of  this.    Probably  he  had  been 
fussed  with  and  pestered,  and  not  given  the 
opportunity  of  doing  cooperative  thinking  with  his 
housewife  customers  and  the  health  authorities.  The 
grocer  writes : 

We  will  not  go  further,  out  simply  add  that  Gov- 
ernment inspection  of  foods  affords  ourselves,  and  the 
consumers  as  well,  the  strongest  and  highest  protec- 
tion; and,  with  due  deference  to  your  advice,  we  shall 
continue  to  pass  out  over  the  counter  goods  backed 
up  by  Vncle  Sam's  guarantee  as  to  purity  and  whole- 
somencss.  And,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  make  no  mis- 
take nor  impose  any  evil. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  discuss  the 
things  suggested  by  the  phrases  "Government  protec- 
tion" or  any  other  hasty  statements  penned  by  the 
angry  grocer.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  that  campaign 
was  abandoned,  as  one  of  the  women  said,  "because 
the  grocers  were  not  sympathetic." 

In  sharp  contrast,  however,  is  the  record  of  a  cam- 
paign in  Bronxville,  near  New  York  City — a  campaign 
which  was  effective,  and  leaves  all  the  social  elements 
in  that  community  in  good  spirits,  and  the  health  of 
the  people  protected  by  every  device  known  to  modern 
food  science,  because  there  was  hearty  cooperation. 

Two  months  ago  the  constructive  food  campaign  of 
Collier's,  and  some  passages  from  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Cann's  "Starving  America"  in  the  New  York  "Globe," 
found  ready  and  sympathetic  response  in  the  town  of 
Eastchester.  The  Eastchester  Health  League  was 
formed,  with  Mrs.  Almon  C.  Barrell  as  president  and 
Mr.  Isaac  F.  Harris,  the  research  chemist  of  Yonkers, 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

Here  Was  Hearty  Cooperation 

THE  purpose  of  the  league  was  "the  promotion  of 
better  health  through  pure  foods,  hygiene,  and 
sanitation." 

Note  how  differently  this  campaign  was  managed 
from  the  one  previously  mentioned  in  this  article. 
"Come  with  us,"  said  the  officers  of  the  league  to  the 
grocers,  "and  advise  us.    Let  us  work  together." 

"Come  with  us,"  said  the  league  and  the  gro- 
cers to  the  Board  of  Health,  "and  give  us  your  co- 
operation." 

"Come  with  us,"  said  the  league,  the  grocers,  and 
the  Board  of  Health  to  the  public,  "and  we  will  all 
pull  together." 

And  they  all  came. 

Following  Collier's  suggestion  of  the  value  of  pub- 
lic exhibits,  they  went  immediately  to  work  upon  this 
important  project.  A  big  banner  stretching  across  the 
street  at  the  railway  station  bore  the  slogan  of  the 


campaign,  an  apt  and  fitting  phrase  for  any  pure-food 
movement:  "To  Enlighten,  Not  to  Frighten!" 

A  more  fitting  place  to  hold  an  educational  and 
sanitation  exhibit  could  not  be  found  than  the  Bronx- 
ville public  school,  and  so  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
was  set  apart  for  the  entire  week  and  devoted  to  this 
enterprise.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  the  school  depart- 
ment looked  with  favor  upon  the  progressive  idea. 

"We  will  cooperate  with  you,"  said  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"We  will  come,  too,"  said  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
Washington  National  Exhibit  was  given  a  prominent 
place. 

"Count  us  in,"  said  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station ;  and  so  John  Philip  Street's  valu- 
able collection  came  down  from  New  Haven. 

"There  is  a  pure-food  show  every  day  at  Use's," 
said  Henry  Use,  the  pure-food  grocer  of  Bronxville. 
"We  had  a  mighty  hard  time  supplying  the  ladies 
of  the  health  league  with  impure  foods — we  had  no 
trouble  at  all  to  supply  the  good  ones.  In  part  at 
least,  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  we  do  not  care 
to  carry  condemned  products. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Use,  "we  would  have 
had  to  hunt  for  the  pure  products,  but  now  the  manu- 
facturers are  more  careful  with  their  goods  and  of 
the  public  health ;  and  the  more  careful  they  are,  the 
greater  is  their  success.  We  glanced  through  'The 
Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods,'  and  then  we  went 
over  the  stock  of  our  store.  There  was  not  a  single 
food  heading  that  did  not  contain  the  same,  food  prod- 
ucts that  were  on  our  shelves."  And  Mr.  Use  seemed 
justly  proud  of  this  significant  fact. 

The  Children  Help  in  Demonstrating 

THIS  exhibition  schoolroom  bore  testimony  to  the 
spirit  of  progress  which  is  making  for  better 
foods.  There  was  nothing  "yellow"  about  it, 
but  there  was  a  decided  spirit  of  aggressiveness  well 
calculated  to  make  any  food  juggler  feel  blue.  A  low 
workbench  was  arranged  across  one  entire  side  of 
the  room,  at  which  children  from  the  grades  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Harris  were  performing  interesting 
Experiments  upon  food  products. 

"Why  bleach  the  sirups  and  dye  the  confectionery?" 
read  the  big  sign ;  and  there  were  the  children-  bleach- 
ing sponges  and  cloth  and  straw  hats  with  the  self- 
same bleacher  of  the  dried  fruit  and  molasses. 

Here  was  another  sign:  "We  dye  candies  for  chil- 
dren. Why  not  dye  the  sugar  for  ourselves?"  Here 
again  were  the  children  taking  coal-tar  dye  from  jelly 
beans,  autopops,  and  a  score  of  other  penny  special- 
ties, and  dyeing  not  only  cloth  and  ribbons  and  yarns, 
but  also  bowls  of  sugar  to  see  what  the  effect  would 
be.  Confections  from  the  local  market  containing  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  other  frauds  kept  a  half  dozen  little  peo- 
ple busy  with  glue,  shellac,  lampblack,  and  ethers. 
One  little  fellow  was  industriously  engaged  in  putting 
a  high  polish  on  a  pair  of  tan  shoes,  said  polish  being 
taken  from  low-grade  licorice  strings.  "Black  your 
shoes  while  you  wait,"  read  the  sign  over  this  sei 

The  children  as  well  as  the  spectators  wore  full 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  over  the  demonstrations. 
They  were  not  told  that  they  w  old  d  eat- 
ing any  of  these  misused  prodi  .lie  chap, 
who  over  in  the  corner  was  pi  Cubist  picture 
with  dyes  taken  from  various  |  -  oducts,  said  that 
"these  things  were  most  generally  used  to  cheat  people 
with."  The  word  "poison"  was  rot  employed  so  far 
as  could  be  learned. 

A  table  in  the  corner  wa*  1  the  Label  Booth. 

Thereupon  appeared  various  food  products  in  cases, 
packages,  and  bottles,  some  of  them  bearing  honest, 
straightforward  labels,  others  of  the  sneaking,  lying 
type. 

Here  appeared  the  imitation  and  the  compound ;  here 
the  pure  product.  The  points  characteristic  of  the 
labeling  were  made  clear  to  all  visitors.    Each  was 


informed  that  the  signs  appearing  in  this  exposition 
were  painted  from  local  confectionery  and  food  colors. 

Dietetics  were  not  ignored,  for,  besides  learning  the 
frauds  connected  with  foods,  one  learned  how  best  to 
spend  the  dollar  for  food  products.  Here  was  shown 
a  basket  filled  with  products  for  which  one  dollar  had 
been  paid.  It  was  labeled:  "Poor  Value  for  Your 
Money,"  and  when  one  read  the  labels  on  the  packages, 
he  understood  why  the  value  was  low.  Another  basket 
bore  the  label :  "Good  Value  for  Your  Money,"  and  its 
lesson  was  equally  obvious. 

Several  manufacturers  of  pure-food  products  had 
displayed  their  wares  to  good  advantage  in  this  room. 

Natural  Foods  Are  Most  Nourishing 

PERHAPS,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  lessons  of  the  show  was  the  fact 
that  denatured  foods,  or  foods  robbed  of  their 
God-given  constituents,  are  not  conducive  to  health. 
There  were  cages  of  chickens  which  had  been  fed  for 
several  weeks  past  under  conditions  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  differing  only  in  the  kind  of  food. 

Some  of  the  chickens  were  fed  on  natural  brown 
rice,  whole  wheat,  and  other  whole  grains,  while 
others  were  fed  on  polished  rice,  pearled  wheat,  or 
denatured  breakfast  foods.  In  every  instance  the  lat- 
ter trio  had  lost  in  weight  and  apparent  vitality,  while 
the  first  three  had  made  surprising  gains  in  weight 
and  were,  to  all  appearances,  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Looking  at  this  living  display,  one  was  bound  to  ask 
himself  the  question :  "What  is  the  effect  upon  me  and 
upon  my  children  if  we  eat  denatured  and  debased 
foodstuffs?" 

The  success  of  the  Bronxville  exhibit  is  due  to  the 
universal  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties.  If  one 
was  not  interested,  steps  were  promptly  taken  to  make 
him  so.  Thus  a  little  village  with  a  few  determined 
people  believing  in  an  ideal  and  blessed  with  com- 
mon sense  has  helped  forge  the  fetters  which  shall 
eventually  bind  the  adulterator  of  our  foods. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries  to  Professor  L.  B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 

Half  of  the  Blame  Lies 
with  Consumer 

It  is  extremely  difficult  t 
persuade  these  suburban  gro 
cers  as  to  the  advisability  of 
handling  unadulterated  food 
products.  I  very  frequently 
enter  my  kitchen  and  notice 
that  the  cook  is  standing  in  a 
puzzled  state  of  mind  over 
some  article  of  diet,  maybe 
butter,  jams,  sardines,  olives, 
eggs,  bacon,  etc.,  and  she  will 
exclaim:  "Madam,  this  jam 
doesn't  seem  to  contain  any 
real  fruit."  I  read  the  label:  "This  product  is  composed 
of  apple  stock,  etc.,  etc.,"  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  raspberries  or  strawberries  that  we  supposed  the 
jar  contained. 

I  have  lived  in  America  for  ten  years,  but  I  still  re- 
member the  delicious  conserves  and  foodstuffs  of  France 
and  En  ind;  and  I  really  can't  see  any  reason  why  we 
ha\  e  to  8  ibsist  upon  adulterated  food  and  cold-storage 
merchandise  in  the  shape  of  poultry  and  meats. 

m  yours  in  sympathy  and  earnest  endeavor  for 
the  betterment  of  living,    N.  A.  H.,  New  York  City. 

Yov  do  right  to  read  the  label,  and  do  still  bet- 
ter ii  you  return  the  goods  as  soon  as  possible  to 


Lewis  B.  Allyn 
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your  grocer,  provided  he  understood  you 
desired  the  genuine  article.  Just  so  long 
as  housekeepers  are  careless  iii  ordering 
their  supplies,  just  so  long  as  they  ac- 
cept whatever  the  dealer  chances  to  send, 
so  long  will  they  have  to  he  content  with 
adulterated  food  products.  Instead  of 
saying,  "Send  us  a  jar  of  jam,"  say 
"Send  us  a  jar  of  Blank's  jam."  which 
you  know  from  the  label  to  be  the  pure 
article.  In  that  way  you  can  do  much 
to  hasten  food  reform. 


Dyed  and  Drugged 

//  not  imposing  too  much,  I  would  be 
glad  of  your  opinion  on  the  sample  of 
jam  which  ire  are  sending  you  by  parcel 
post.  My  father  imports  this  from  Scot- 
land, and  we  consider  it  very  fine.  Is  it 
/Hire:'  We  arc  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
your  good  work  you  are  trying  to  do. — 
G.  T.,  Massachusetts. 

While  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
examining  promiscuous  samples  or  those 
sent  for  analysis,  your  case  being  some- 
what unusual,  we  were  glad  to  make 
a  slight  examination. 

The  sample  you  submitted  was  colored 
with  coal-tar  dye  and  contains  salicylic 
acid.  It  is  therefore  impure  and  adul- 
terated, and  we  believe  it  does  not  fairly 
represent  Scotch  jams. 

* 

The  State  Should  Help  You 

What  preservatives  are  used  to  pre- 
serve fresh  meats:'  The  meats  we  pur- 
chase from  our  local  dealer  I  belivve  arc 
treated  or  preserved  with  some  sub- 
stance. It  appears  to  me  he  buys  old 
stock,  especially  sheep,  and  stores  them 
until  they  grow  moldy,  then  uses  some 
preservative  and  sells  it  for  spring  lamb. 
We  think  he  uses  saltpeter.  We  find  our 
meats  unfit  to  cat,  and  have  made  con- 
tinuous local  complaints  without  suc- 
cess. What  can  be  done  in  a  case  of  this 
kind:'  Can  we  get  the  State  authorities 
after  him? — W.  B.,  Wisconsin. 

With  reference  to  your  first  question, 
sulphite  of  sodium,  commonly  known  un- 
der various  trade  names  as  Preservaline, 
Freezine,  or  Beat-'em-to-it,  and  the  like, 
with  boric  acid  and  benzoate  of  sodium, 
are  perhaps  most  frequently  used.  Salt- 
peter is  used  more  largely  in  the  case  of 
corned  or  cured  meats.  Sulphite  of  soda 
is  usually  sprinkled  on  fresh  meat  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  preserv- 
ative and  a  retainer  of  color.  In  a 
measure  it  prevents  the  blood  from  ox- 
idizing, and  this  keeps  the  color  fresh 
and  bright. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  case 
you  cite  is  a  case  of  preserved  foods.  It 
appears  very  like  an  overworked  cold 
storage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  shown  sulphites 
and  henzoates  to  be  unnecessary,  and  in 
certain  instances  even  detrimental  to 
health.  Many  States  require  the  presence 
of  a  chemical  antiseptic  to  be  plainly 
stated  on  a  food  product. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  a  frank  let- 
ter, signed  by  yourself,  stating  the  case 
exactly  as  it  appears  to  you,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  your  State 
Board  of  Health,  should  bring  about 
the  desired  investigation. 

* 

The  Mild  Acid 

I  would  Ulce  to  ask  you?  opinion  about 
the  "Pure  Fruit  Acid"  which  comes  with 
packages  of  gelatin.  It  is  labe,]"d  like 
this:  "Pure  Fruit  Acid,"  and  then  on 
the  line  below:  (Acidum  Citricum). 

The  statement  is  made  that  it  saves 
th<  "poor,  tired  housewife"  the  labor  of 
extracting  the  juice  of  lemons.  I  think 
the  majority  of  housekeepers  would  pre- 
fer squeezing  their  own  lemons  rather 
than  cat  a  dose  of  citric  acid.  How  is 
this  acid  made,  and  is  it  objectionable?— 
G.  N.  C,  Dover,  N.  H. 

It  is  not  objectionable  when  legiti- 
mately used,  and  this,  to  us,  seems  to  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  act.  The  makers 
have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  have  no 
desire  to  deceive.  Citric  acid  is  pre- 
pared from  lemon  juice,  and  also  by  the 
fermentation  of  glucose  by  various  fer- 
ments. After  fermentation  the  mass  is 
treated  with  lime,  and  the  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Citric  acid  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature,  and  is  found  in  rasp- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  and  in 
citrous  fruits  generally.  This  acid  is  a 
very  common  ingredient  of  the  so-called 
lemonade  powders  or  tablets.  If  one  can 
readily  procure  lemons,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  you  that  they  are 


preferable  to  any  artificial  product,  no 
matter  how  pure  and  harmless  it  may 
be.  If  necessity  required  it,  we  do  not 
believe  that  one  would  be  injured  in  any 
way  by  the  use  of  the  preparation  you 
mention.  Whether  it  is  ethically  right 
to  use  the  acids  instead  of  the  fruits 
themselves  is  quite  another  question. 

* 

It  Is  a  Constructive  Plan 

Such  work  as  the  Westfield  Board  of 
Health  appears  to  be  doing  is  a  valuable 
help  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
pure  foods.  One  thing,  however,  excites 
my  curiosity.  That  is  the  motive  in  their 
extensive  advertising,  which  is  also  ex- 
pensive. One  might  naturally  hesitate  to 
accept  as  an  authority  such  a  report  if 
it  seemed  to  be  prepared  by  other  than 
disinterested  and  impartial  investigators. 
— H.  H.  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  many  years  the  board  which  you 
mention  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  pure  foods — perhaps  more 
so  than  the  majority  of  municipal  boards. 
They  have  studied  the  food  situation 
from  all  angles.  As  their  work  became 
known,  all  sorts  of  inquiries  from  a  wide 
area  concerning  foods  were  received  and 
were  answered  as  consistently  as  possi- 
ble. In  1912  they  published,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Westfield  housewives,  a 
modest  list  of  food  products  known  to 
be  of  high  quality  and  free  from  chem- 
ical taint.  Hearing  of  this  unprece- 
dented action  of  a  public  Board  of 
Health,  Collier's  saw  in  it  the  germ  of 
a  most  helpful  and  far-reaching  cam- 
paign. This  publication,  as  is  univer- 
sally known,  has  been  not  only  fearless 
in  exposing  fraud,  but  is  equally  quick 
to  commend  true  merit.  After  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Westfield  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Westfield  Board  of  Trade,  it 
was  decided  to  launch  a  national  pure- 
food  campaign  on  a  scope  never  before 
attempted.  The  Westfield  Board  of 
Health  was  to  publish  an  enlarged 
edition  of  its  first  pure-food  book,  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  addi- 
tions thereto. 

No  one  has  ever  paid  a  cent,  or  ever 
can  pay  a  cent,  for  listing  a  product 
therein,  merit  being  the  only  requisite. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
manufacturer  is  a  national  advertiser  or 
has  only  a  limited  distribution  if  his 
product  is  right  and  his  heart  is  right ; 
that  is  enough  for  the  Westfield  board. 
The  board  makes  free  analyses  for  all 
local  dealers  or  for  those  having  local 
representation,  and  for  all  others  who 
are  willing  to  meet  the  bare  expenses  of 
the  necessary  chemical  examination. 
The  expense  of  the  extensive  advertis- 
ing is  borne  jointly  by  Collier's  and 
some  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  manufac- 
turers of  food  products  who,  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  as  for  the  increased 
sales,  are  willing  to  share  the  expense  of 
advertising  their  competitors'  goods, 
which  in  many  cases  are  likewise  listed 
in  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods. 

The  motive  underlying  this  campaign 
is  not  one  primarily  of  gain,  but,  as  in 
every  great  cause,  there  must  be  some 
few  to  take  the  initial  steps  these  manu- 
facturers and  this  magazine  have  been 
willing  to  make  what,  for  a  time  at  least, 
must  be  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

* 

Blue  Vitriol 

Please  tell  me  if  peas  contained  in  a 
can  bearing  the  enclosed  label  are  good 
to  eat?  They  seem  to  taste  a  little  differ- 
ent from  others  and  if  was  this  fact  that 
made  me  examine  the  label.  Also  the 
bottom  of  the  can  had  a  green  scum 
on  it.-  -E.  J.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

The  labt1!  indistinctly  states  that  the 
contents  are  colored  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  This  being'  the  case  we  would 
not  eat  them. 


The  following  food  products,  tested 
during  the  last  tiro  weeks  by  the  West- 
field  Board  of  Health,  measure  up  to 
their  standards: 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Comi'Axy,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. — Cayenne,  black  pepper,  white 
pepper,  sage,  mace,  nutmeg,  nUistard. 
paprika,  celery  salt,  cinnamon,  ai'spice, 
cloves,  ginger. 

J.  K.  Armsby  Company,  Boston.  ^lass 
— Thomas  pineapple  juice. 

Driscol,  Church  &  Hall,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. — John  Alden  products:  i  1 
mato  catchup,  oyster  cocktail  sauce,  eh'  i 
sauce. 

C.  W.  Tost  Company,  Battle  Creek  • 
Mich. — Grape-Nuts,     Postum,  Instan 
Postum,  Post  Tavern  Special. 


"LOOK 

BEFORE 

YOU  LEAP 

SEE  THAT 
YOU  GET 

STAG 


Jumping 
Jehoshaphat ! 

EVERYBODY 
is  talking  about 
that  FRAGRANCE  of  Stag  tobacco. 

But  that's  not  the  greatest  thing 
about  Stag. 

The  greatest  thing  is  that  the 
FLAVOR  of  Stag  is  as  wonderful  as 
its  FRAGRANCE. 

And  don't  forget  that  other  great  thing 
about  Stag — as  the  poet  says: 


The 

5t 

TIM 

Try  it,  brothers,  try  it. 


HALF  as  much, 
At  HALF  the  price, 
TWICE  as  fresh, 
So  TWICE  as  nice. 
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COLLIER'S 


"Travel 
Money 


Actual  money  is  unsafe  to  carry,  and 
you  have  the  annoyance  and  expense 
of  changing  it  whenever  you  pass  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  safest,  most  convenient,  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  "travel  money"  is  "A.B.A." 
Cheques.  They  arc  accepted  like  the  currency 
of  the  country  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  are  safe  to  carry,  because  your 
signature — which  identifies  you — is  required 
to  make  them  good. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 

are  issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100;  each 
cheque  plainly  engraved  with  its  exact  value 
in  the  money  of  the  principal  nations. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank.  Ask  for  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with  "A.B.A." 
Cheques,  write  for  information  as  to  where  they 
can  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.        New  York  City 


wan 


Next  time  you  go  to 
your  haberdasher 
for  a  pair  of  garters, 
ask  to  see 


Never  mind  what  you're 
wearing;  try  one  pair  of  these 
and  see  the  difference  in  your 
comfort.  They're  tailored  to 
fit  the  leg;  hold  your  socks 
smooth,  snug  and  secure. 

The  name  PARIS  is  on  the  back 
of  the  shield;  look  for  it.  They're 
25  and  50  cents. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 

EUROPE 

Attractive  Tours  by  AH  Routes,  escorted  or  inde- 
pendent  as  preferred.  Widest  choice.  Inclusive 
fares.  Best  tour-leaders.  Small  groups.  Uniformed 
interpreters  at  stations  and  ports.  \\  rite  for  Pro- 
gram 32.     Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


A  CONTINUATION 

of  the  confessions  of 
a  divorce  lawyer,  relating 
his  rise  from  humble  police 
court  snitch  to  reputable 
perjurer  and  blackmailer. 

I NEVER  did  a  crooked  thing  when  it 
was  not  necessary.  But  when  the 
need  arose,  I  took  the  easiest,  quick- 
est, and  surest  way.  And  one  day,  in  a 
burst  of  humor,  I  had  lettered  a  little 
placard  which  I  placed  in  my  desk,  a 
sort  of  motto  which  I  had  added  to 
the  others  given  me  at  the  beginning 
of  my  career : 

All  is  fair  in  Love,  War — and  Divorce. 

I  guess  it  was  about  this  time  that  my 
conscience  wholly  died.  I  began  to  burn 
the  candle  at  both  ends.  And  it  all  came 
about  quite  naturally. 

I  answered  the  knock  of  my  stenog- 
rapher one  morning  to  find  her  accom- 
panied by  a  rather  young  man.  He 
closed  the  door  quickly  behind  him  and, 
taking  a  seat  by  my  desk,  pulled  forth 
a  roll  of  bills. 

"There's  five  hundred  dollars,"  he  said. 
"I  want  you  to  get  a  divorce  for  me  and 
get  it  quick.  I  don't  care  how  you  do 
it — only  go  ahead  and  get  the  thing. 
My  name's  Ransome.  I'm  an  actor.  I 
can't  be  here  in  town  more  than  a  week 
— I  can't  be  anywhere  more  than  a  week 
at  a  time,  and  I'm  just  up  against  it  on 
this  divorce  thing.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  plain  truth,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'm  in 
love  with  another  woman  ;  she's  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  the  company  I'm  with,  and 
we  want  to  get  married.    But — " 

"Is  your  wife  with  the  company?"  I 
asked. 

"No." 

"Do  you  know  where  she  is,  so  that 
we  might  get  service  on  her?" 

"No,  I  haven't  heard  from  her  in 
six  months." 

I CONSIDERED  a  moment. 
"That  wouldn't  do  any  good  any- 
way," I  said  at  last.  "The  statutes 
of  Missouri  say  that  the  plaintiff  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
a  year  before  the  filing  of  the  petition 
unless — " 

I  stopped.  A  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind.  I  reached  for  the  telephone 
and  called  the  number  of  a  young  attor- 
ney, who  recently  had  told  me  of  his 
hard  struggle  to  make  a  living.  I  talked 
a  moment  with  him  and  then  turned  to 
my  client. 

"Unless,"  I  said,  "the  act  upon  which 
the  divorce  petition  is  brought  hap- 
pened within  the  confines  of  the 
State.  In  other  words,  that  stat- 
ute was  framed  to  stop  just  such 
men  as  you  from  getting  a  divorce. 
But  I  have  found  a  way  out.  Now, 
Mr.  Ransome,  if  I  can  bring  this 
case  to  trial  within  a  week,  will 
you  be  willing  to  swear  that  you 
met  your  wife  in  a  hotel  here,  that 
she  had  mistreated  you,  that  she 
had  beaten  you  and  assaulted  you? 
"Will  you  be  willing  to  bear  the 
marks  of  that  assault — one  will  be 
plenty?"  I  said  with  a  laugh. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"I'm  willing  to  go  the  limit,"  was 
his  answer. 

There  was  a  crashing  blow.  He 
reeled  and  fell  backward.  I  had 
reached  across  the  desk  and  struck 
him  heavily  beneath  his  right  eye. 
Slowly  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  grasped  a  chair. 

"You — you — "  he  began,  "what 
do  you — " 

"Rut  down  that  chair."  I  ordered. 
"You  said  you  were  willing  to  go 
the  limit.  Well.  I  have  given  you 
your  material  evidence  for  a  di- 
vorce.   Can't  you  understand?" 

I CALMED  him.  Together  we 
assuaged  the  bruise  and  then 
I  led  him  to  another  room  of  my 
offices — for  they  had  grown  again 
— and  placed  him  on  a  couch  to 
rest.  I  dictated  a  petition  and 
hurried  my  office  boy  to  the  court- 
house with  it.  I  prayed  the  court 
for  a  quick  hearing.    I  held  a  con- 


sultation with  my  new  partner,  for  I  had 
taken  the  young  man  of  the  telephone 
conversation  into  the  firm.  And  within 
three  days  Mr.  Ransome  was  a  free  man. 
Perhaps  his  wife  doesn't  know  it  yet. 
Perhaps  some  day  she  may  learn  of  the 
trick  that  was  played  on  her,  but  it  will 
do  very  little  good.  A  reputable  attor- 
ney will  testify  that  she  hired  him  to 
make  an  answer  to  the  petition,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  that,  when  the  case  came 
up  for  trial,  she  decided  it  would  be 
best  not  to  contest,  and  withdrew  the 
answer,  constituting  the  matter  a  de- 
fault case,  in  which  ten  minutes  of  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Ransome  sufficed  for  a 
divorce.  You  see,  my  new  partner  was 
her  attorney,  although  she  did  not  know 
it.  He  filed  her  answer  for  her.  He  de- 
cided for  her  when  the  case  came  to 
trial  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  by 
default  and — well,  we  won  the  case.  In- 
asmuch as  my  partner  occupied  an  office 
in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  was  seen  with  me  only  casu- 
ally, the  fact  that  he  and  I  were  related 
in  business  was  not  known.  Naturally, 
we  split  the  fee — and  began  a  business 
relationship  that  was  to  result  in  much 
money  for  both  of  us. 

For  there  were  many  times  when  rep- 
resentation by  an  amiable  lawyer  was 
advantageous.  Not  that  we  worked  by 
opposing  each  other.  That  soon  would 
have  been  ruinous.  The  courts  would 
have  discovered  our  relationship,  there 
would  have  been  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  judges  that  we  be  disbarred  from 
practice  and  thoroughly  discredited ;  if 
the  judges  had  not  done  it,  the  news- 
papers would.  And  we,  realizing  this, 
worked  upon  different  lines.  Only  one 
of  our  silent  firm,  Grant  &  Kembrook, 
ever  appeared  in  a  case.  And  then,  in- 
stead of  appearing  for  the  plaintiff,  we 
often  took  the  side  of  the  defendant. 

FOR  illustration,  there  is  a  law  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  that  due  and 
proper  notice  must  be  given  of  the  filing 
of  a  divorce  suit.  This  is  to  give  the 
defendant  an  opportunity  to  contest,  if 
he  or  she  desires.  Our  work  was  to 
prevent  this.  The  case  of  Joseph  Trent 
will  serve  as  an  example.  Mr.  Trent's 
desire  was  the  same  as  that  of  Ransome, 
the  actor.  Trent  knew  his  wife  would 
object.  He  had  sent  her  away  on  a  two 
months'  trip,  meaning  to  get  the  divorce 
in  the  meantime.  He  stated  his  case 
to  me. 

"I  was  given  to  understand,  by  a 
mutual  friend,  that  you  could  handle  the 
thing  for  me,"  he  said. 

"I  can,"  was  my  answer ;  "that  is,  I 
can  handle  your  wife's  side  of  the  case. 
As  we  do  not  appear  on  both  sides  of  a 
divorce  case" — I  smiled  at  him  broadly — 
"you  will  have  to  get  another  lawyer  to 


handle  your  prosecution  of  the  actual 
divorce.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Trent,  go 
to  another  lawyer,  anyone  you  choose, 
tell  him  that  you  and  your  wife  have 
separated  and  that  she  has  employed  me 
as  her  attorney  to  get  a  divorce,  but  that 
she  still  is  pondering.  Assure  him  that 
you  desire  to  precede  your  wife  to  the 
filing  of  the  suit.  He  will  follow  your 
instructions  and  send  the  notice  of  the 
suit  to  me.  I  will  file  an  answer  in  the 
name  of  your  wife,  and  when  the  proper 
time  comes  I  will  dismiss  it,  constituting 
a  default.  Your  wife  will  know  noth- 
ing of  it  all  until  after  the  decree  has 
been  granted.  Then  she  will  either  not 
know  enough  about  law  to  go  before  the 
court  and  stick  to  the  assertion  that  she 
did  not  receive  her  just  summons,  or  she 
will  be  too  dignified  and  too  conservative 
to  desire  the  notoriety  such  an  action 
would  cause.  Do  you  understand?  I 
would  advise  you,  however,  to  select  a 
cheap  attorney,  because  my  charges  for 
such  work  are  high." 

SOMETIMES  Kembrook  would  handle 
the  case,  sometimes  I  would  do  it, 
depending  upon  which  of  us  received  the 
primary  visit.  It  mattered  little;  we  al- 
ways divided  the  fees.  However,  I  know 
this,  that  in  the  ten  years  Kembrook  and 
I  have  been  associated,  we  have  handled 
something  like  two  hundred  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  not  once  have  we  been  caught. 
We  have  worked  both  sides  of  the  game 
— for  husbands  and  for  wives.  Objec- 
tions have  been  made,  it  is  true.  But 
never  has  the  charge  stood.  The  judges, 
true  to  their  profession  and  holding  that 
a  lawyer  can  do  no  wrong,  have  always 
upheld  us  in  our  shocked  dignity  and 
our  righteous  wrath  when  such  charges 
have  been  made.  And  we,  freed  of 
blame,  have  gone  our  ways,  smiling 
guardedly  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  as-  • 
sociated  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned. 
The  city  in  which  we  live  and  practice 
does  not  know  us  as  partners.  I  occupy 
a  building  far  downtown,  Kembrook's 
offices  are  ten  blocks  distant.  We  have 
separate  stationery,  separate  telephones, 
separate  stenographers,  separate  every- 
thing— except  a  separate  code  of  morals. 
In  that  we  are  thoroughly  united. 

And  so,  you  can  see,  with  that  ami- 
able division  of  labor,  our  joint  work 
soon  caused  our  incomes  to  grow,  for 
the  simple  handling  of  such  cases  as  I 
have  detailed  was  not  the  only  means 
by  which  we  could  collaborate.  Once  in 
a  while,  when  the  repetition  would  not 
appear  too  queer  to  the  court,  we  would 
arrange  things  so  that  we  could  handle 
both  sides  of  the  contested  case,  turn- 
ing the  result  the  way  we  deemed 
most  advisable.  And,  too,  there  were 
other  ways  in  which  we  made  money. 
One  of  them  in  particular  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  the  old  days  of  the 
ten-dollar  divorces,  when  saloon 
keepers'  wives  laughed  at  me 
across  my  poor  old  battered  desk 
and  told  me  of  the  next  men  they 
intended  to  many.  This  had  its j 
piteous  side  in  a  ways  had  ij 
paused  to  look  at  i'  lint  being! 
in  a  gre  -sou,"  battness,  I  couldl 
not  stop  for  that. 

J REMEMBER  his  face  clearly! 
distinctly  —  that  of  a  pallid, 
elderly  man  who  came  into  my 
office  early  one  morning  and  stood! 
hesitant  before  me  until  I  mo-j 
tioned  him  to  his  chair.  The:e 
was  something  of  the  cavalier 
about  him — there  showed,  too,  a* 
something  which  demonstrated  his 
conscience  was  not  clear.  Gradu- 
ally, after  many  twistings  and 
turnings,  after  many  an  apologetic 
preface,  he  got  down  to  the  real 
story.  Earlier  in  life  he  had  been 
married,  and  had  lived  in  Smith 
Carolina.  He  had  tried  to  do  the 
best  he  could — but  happiness  was 
impossible  with  his  wife.  He,  in- 
his  desperation,  had  sought  jvM 
such  a  man  as  myself,  a  real  di- 
vorce attorney  whose  scruples  were 
even  fewer  and  farther  between 
than  mine.  That  personage  had 
told  him  he  had  obtained  a  divorce 
for  him — when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  he  had  never  even 
filed  a  petition.  The  man  had  left 
the  State,  believing  himself  free. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  later, 
when  he  had  married  again — this 
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A  week  later  Mrs.  Thomas  Blegget  entered  my  office 
to  talk  divorce.    She  let  slip  the  name  of  the  man 


"Well?"  T  asked.  "How 
docs  the  wife  look  on  things 
now ?" 

He  placed  his  hands  to  his 
head. 

"Good  Clod !"  was  his  only 
answer  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

I  rose  and  went  to  him.  I 
laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr. 
Manning?"  My  tone  was 
smooth  and  sympathetic.  He 
leaned  forward.  His  body 
rocked. 

"My  other  wife,"  came  at 
last.  "She's  found  out.  She's 
hired  an  attorney  here  to 
look  up  the  thing  and  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  I'm  a  biga- 
mist, suh — it  means  I'll  have 
to  be  taken  back  to  Caro- 
lina—I'll—" 


H 


time  a  younger,  prettier  woman  whom 
be  loved  with  every  fiber  of  his  mind 
and  body — that  he  discovered  that  tech- 
nically and  truthfully  he  was  a  biga- 
mist. And  more  than  that  it  had  been 
his  wife  who  had  gained  for  him  the 
information.  I  began  to  read  between 
the  lines.  But  I  let  my  client  go  ahead 
with  his  story. 

"And  you  see,"  he  said,  "what  that's 
going  to  do  with  me.  Lenore  loves  me, 
Mr.  Grant,  I'm  sure  of  that,  suh.  Just 
as  sure  of  it  as  I'm  sure  that  the  sun 
rolls  through  the  heavens.  But,  man, 
she's  just  naturally  scared,  suh.  I've 
tried  to  convince  her  that  there's  never 
going  to  be  any  trouble  about  it.  She 
won't  listen  to  me.  As  far  as  I  know, 
my  other  wife  may  be  married  again, 
and  if  that's  the  case  she  wouldn't  want 
to  do  anything  about  it  any  more  than 
I  would.  But  I  can't  make  Lenore  be- 
lieve me.  Now,  suh,  I  was  thinking  that 
if  you  talked  to  her,  maybe  she'd  believe 
j'ou.  You're  a  lawyer,  suh,  and  you're 
a  man  that  knows.  She'd  listen  to  you. 
She  won't  to  me.  Won't  you  see  what 
you  can  do?" 
'  I  made  a  note  on  my  memory  pad. 

"I'll  look  into  the  matter,"  was  my 
answer.  "I  think  I  can  arrange  the  mat- 
ter.  Will  you  be  at  home  to-night?" 

THE  old  man  leaned  forward. 
"Can  you  sure  be  there  to-night?" 
he  questioned.  "I've  got  to  go  away  to- 
morrow for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I'd 
like  to  have  things  settled  up  as  quick 
as  I  can.    I — " 

"I'll  be  there  to-night,"  was  my  answer. 
And  I  was  there.    As  soon  as  I  saw 
the  wife,  young,  pretty,  but  with  a  mali- 
cious, cruel  something  in  her  eyes  and 
the  lines  of  her  mouth,  I  knew  that  my 
readings  between  the  lines  had  been  cor- 
j  rect.    I  made  my  talk.    Then  I  left. 
The  next  night  I  met  Kembrook — by 
appointment.    He  took  a  roll  of  bills 
from   his   pocket   and,   counting  them, 
divided  them  with  me. 

"Just  what  you  said,"  was  his  greet- 
i  ing.  "She  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
when  she  heard  this  stuff  about  his  di- 
vorce she  clung  to  it  like  a  drowning 
I  man  to  a  straw.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
her.  She'll  give  up  two  hundred  more 
if  we  can  scare  Old  Whiskers  into  leav- 
ing town,  so  she  can  go  ahead  with  a 
divorce.    I  told  her  I'd  handle  it." 

Three  days  later  a  staring-eyed  man 
faced  me  in  my  office.  I  half  left  my 
chair  at  the  sight  of  him. 


E  half  sobbed.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  me  with  a 
trusting  look  on  his  face 
that  almost  made  me  turn 
away.  "What'll  I  do,  suh?" 
he  asked. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to 
do,"  I  answered.  "And  that 
is  to  get  out  of  town  until 
I  can  find' this  woman  and 
see  what  I  can  do  with  her. 
I  think  I  can  handle  her  all 
right,  Mr.  Manning.  I'll  go  to 
South  Carolina  and  see  her. 
I  think  the  statutory  limita- 
tion has  run  out  anyway — 
there'll  be  no  prison  sentence 
for  you  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  But  you've  got  to  get 
away  and  stay  away.  And 
look  here" — I  became  sud- 
denly emphatic — "wherever 
you  go,  be  a  single  man.  Leave  this  wife 
of  yours  behind  until  we  can  get  things 
straightened  out.    Do  you  understand?" 

He  bowed  his  head  slowly  and,  taking 
his  wallet  from  his  pocket,  gave  me  some 
expense  money.  Then  he  left  the  office. 
For  a  few  moments  I  stared  out  the  win- 
dow— something  inside  me  hurt  to  see 
this  old  man  terrorized  into  leaving  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  he  loved — bluffed 
into  breaking  his  happiness  forever.  But 
my  remorse  did  not  last  long.  If  I  was 
given  much  to  that  I  wouldn't  be  a  di- 
vorce attorney.  Soon  I  was  laughing 
again.  That  night  I  spent  in  playing  cards 
at  the  Trenton  Club— for  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  of  the  best  in  the  city  now. 
The  next  morning  brought  a  telephone 
call  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  office.  The 
voice  was  Kembrook's : 

"Read  the  paper  yet?"  he  questioned. 
"No,  what's  up?" 

"Look  in  the  first  column  on  the  out- 
side page." 

I  followed  his  instruc- 
tions. My  old  friend  of  the 
afternoon  before  had  found 
an  easier  way  out  of  his 
troubles — a  bit  more  pain- 
ful for  the  moment,  perhaps, 
but  more  lasting  in  its  es- 
cape.   It  was  carbolic  acid. 

Perhaps  that  should  have 
stopped  us.  Yet,  as  Kem- 
brook said,  it  was  not  our 
fault  that  Manning  killed 
himself.  Had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  sense  enough  in 
the  old  days  to  have  as- 
sured himself  that  he  was 
divorced,  he  would  not  have 
had  this  trouble.  Besides, 
there  was  bigger  game  be 
fore  us.  A  new  field  was 
opening  up.  We  saw  the 
way  to  more  money  and  to 
bigger  profits. 

THE  beginnings  had  come 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Truesdale.  I  say  the 
beginnings,  for  there  were 
many  features  to  the  Trues- 
dale case  that  were  interest- 

Naturally  he  will  look  down 
and  speak.  Catch  them 
then.  Do  you  understand 
—  so  that  it  will  appear 
they  are  walking  along  the 
street  together  ?  That  is  all 


ing  to  us.  Mrs.  Truesdale,  society  woman, 
immensely  wealthy  in  her  own  right,  had 
come  to  me  with  her  story.  She  was  frank 
about  it  all ;  Truesdale  as  a  husband  and 
as  a  man  was  perfect.  She  simply  loved 
some  one  else  better,  that  was  all. 

"If  it  comes  to  a  case  of  merit,"  she 
confessed  as  she  sat  beside  my  desk,  "I 
cannot  get  a  divorce  from  Robert.  There 
is  not  one  thing  I  can  say  about  him  that 
he  cannot  refute.  He  will  fight  the  case, 
I  feel  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Grant.  And  if  he 
fights,  he  will  win  it.   What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Does  he  abuse  you?"  I  asked. 

"To  be  truthful,  no." 

"Does  he  drink?" 

"No." 

"(Jive  you  plenty  of  money?" 

"I  never  need  it,  but  he  gives  it  to  me 
anyway." 

"He  is  faithful  to  you?" 

"In  every  particular.  There  isn't  a 
thing  I  can  say  against  him  that  would, 
not  be  perjury — and  I  will  not  commit 
that." 

I  had  been  thinking  hard. 

"Mrs.  Truesdale,"  I  said  at  last,  "does 
your  husband  ever  stay  away  from 
home  for  any  purpose  at  all?" 

"His  business  often  takes  him  out  of 
town." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  business?"  I 
queried. 

"I  have  always  believed  so." 

"Very  well.  I  am  going  to  prove  other- 
wise. But  it  is  going  to  take  investiga- 
tion, and  I  will  need  more  money  than 
the  ordinary  fee  that  I  can  bring  before 
the  court.  That  will  be  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. From  you  personally  I  want  three 
thousand.    Is  your  divorce  worth  that?" 

"My  divorce  is  worth  anything  I  am 
forced  to  pay,"  was  her  reply.  "Honestly 
and  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Grant,  I  cannot 
live  with  my  husband.  I  love  another 
man.  Bob  has  become  repulsive  to  me — 
loving  the  other  man  as  I  do.    I — " 

"I  will  ask  you  to  swear  to  only  one 
thing  on  the  stand,"  I  broke  in.  "That 
will  be  to  the  effect  that  your  husband 
stays  away  from  home  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  that  he  tells  you 
it  is  on  business.  I  will  attend  to  the 
other  testimony." 

MRS.  TRUESDALE  looked  at  me  a 
little  queerly. 
"Will  that  testimony  be  the  truth?" 
she  questioned. 

"It  will  be  sworn  to,"  was  my  answer 
as  I  ushered  her  to  the  door.  An  hour 
later  a  man  of  fewer  morals  than  myself 
was  in  my  office.  He  was  a  private  detec- 
tive from  an  agency  which  specialized  in 
divorces.  I  always  had  fought  my  cases 
without  the  aid  of  these  men,  for  their 
reputation  did  not  stand  well  in  court. 
There  are  few  honest  private  divorce  de- 
tectives. Go  into  the  ordinary  court  and 
you  will  find  that  the  evidence  of  an 
ordinary  divorce  detective  is 
hardly  worth  the  time  it 
consumes.  Investigate  and 
you  will  find  that  you  can 
get  many  a  divorce  detective 
to  testify  to  almost  anything 
you  desire.  Many  an  in- 
stance have  I  seen  where 
attorneys  have  telephoned 
to  divorce  detectives  the  in- 
formation they  desired  to 
obtain,  where  they  have  told 
these  detectives  they  believed 
the  man  they  desired  shad- 
owed frequented  saloons  and 
other  places  of  an  unsavory 
reputation,  where  the  detec- 
tives have  not  stirred  from 
their  office,  and  yet  made 
daily  reports  that  they  have 
seen  the  man  in  question  en- 
tering every  place  named  by 
the  attorney.  And  more  than 
that,  they  have  gone  on  the 
stand  and  sworn  to  these 
things.  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  I  had  chosen  the 
detective  business  instead  of 
that  of  an  attorney. 

BUT  the  scheme  which  had 
come  info  my  mind  was 
to  have  more  substantial  evi- 
dence than  the  mere  word  of 
a  detective.  I  looked  hard 
at  my  visitor. 

"I  asked  for  an  expert 
with  the  camera,"  I  said. 
"Are  you  the  man?" 


Lady  Elgin 

The  smallest  watch 
mjJe  in  America. 


Graduation  Gifts 
to  Inspire  Success 

Good  judgment  and  real  regard 
for  the  graduate's  future  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  gift  of  a  watch. 
As  a  faithful  companion,  constant 
reminder  of  duty  and  real  incentive 
to  effort,  a  good  watch  is  needful. 

Because  of  its  past  performances 
and  present  perfeclion  let  your 
gift  be 


Whether  for  girl  or  boy,  maid  or 
youth,  a  suitable  Elgin  model  can 
be  procured.  Each  is  made  for 
enduring  service.  Leading  jewel- 
ers— Elgineers — display  and  sell 
them.  See  them  at  your  Elginee;  s. 


Elgin 
National 
Watch  Co. 
Elgin,  111. 


thinnest  Watch 
made  in  A  merica 
with  an  enamel  dial. 


Pajamas  ,  Night  shirts 

are  an  advanced  style  of  night- 
wear,  refined  in  appearance  and 
wonderful  in  their  soothing-, 
sleep-inviting  quality. 

Hundreds  of  styles.  Pajamas,  $1, 
$1.50,  $2.  $2.50  and  up.  Night  Shins 
at  all  prices  depending  on  materials. 

At  dealers.  Look  for  Hie  "Faultless" 
label.  Write  us  for  the  Faultless  "l!ed- 
time  book." 

E.  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 

Baltimore  ,        ,  New  York 

Milkers  of 

Faultless  Day  Shirts  with  patent  Nek-Gard 


m 

|ea  brigs! 
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Aynutr  Embury,  II.,  Arrh't,  Ntw  York 

This  is  the  farm-house  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 
Agricultural  Development  Station, 
Medford,  L.  I.,  Stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

and  this  is  what  the  Director  says  about  it: 

"Our  farm  homestead  has  a  shingled  roof  stained 
with  your  stain  .    .    .  moss  green,  while  the 
body  of  the  house  ...  is  gray.    This  color- 
ing has  created  no  end  of  favorable  comment 
and  many  have  been  pleased  to  find  it  Cabot's 
Stain."— H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director. 
You  can  rely  on  Cabot's  Stains.   The  colors  are  soft, 
rich  and  beautiful,  they  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint 
and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 
You  can  get  Cabot* s  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  zuood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc..  Manfg.  Chemists 
9  Oliver  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Come  to 


in  1913 

Holland  will  celebrate  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
her  Independence  with  Festivities  of  every  de- 
scription -  Pageants— 30  Expositions  of  Industry, 
Art.  Shipping,  Agriculture. 
This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

PEACE  PALACE  at  THE  HAGUE 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal  Gift 
will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its  world-wide 
importance  demands. 

This  is  the  Year  to  Visit  Holland! 

Full  particulars  free  of  charge  from  the  Official 
■       Information  Office,  45  L.  Voorhout,The  Hague.  I 


ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen "s  Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  tor  the  teet.  it  relieves 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  ten- 
der, nervous  feet,  and  takes  the 
stincr  out  of  corns  and  bunions. 
It's  the  greatest  comfort  discovery  of 
the  age.  Allen's  Koot^Ease makes 
tight-fitting'  or  new  shoes  feel 
easy.  It  is  a  certain  relief  for  in- 
growing nails,  sweating,  callous 
and  tired,  aching  feet.  We  have 
over  30,000  testimonials,  TRY  IT 
TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere.  25  cts. 
Do  not  accept  any  substitute. 

T7DT7TT  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
r  IVril  i  seat  by  mall.  Address 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


"I  had  six  years'  experience  as  a  news- 
paper photographer  before  I  went  into 
the  sleuthing  game,"  was  Iris  response. 

"Good.  Do  you  know  Robert  Trues- 
dale  when  you  see  him?" 

"Yes." 

I  handed  him  a  card. 

"Here  is  the  address  of  Molly  Cran- 
dall,"  I  said.  '"Go  out  and  see  her.  She's 
a  Rood  friend  of  mine,  and  you'll  find  her 
a  pretty  little  girl  with  lots  of  brains. 
She  knows  enough  to  keep  her  head  shut 
and  not  to  talk  until  the  time  for  talking 
comes.  This  card  will  be  all  the  intro- 
duction necessary.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  this:  At  intervals  of  a  week  apart, 
say,  so  that  Truesdale  will  have  time  to 
forget  her  face,  1  want  Molly  to  meet 
him  on  the  street  at  various  places,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  pictures  of  them 
without  anyone  seeing  you.  Can  you 
handle  a  camera  so  that  it  will  not  be 
net  iced  V" 

The  detective  grinned. 

"I've  done  it  enough,"  he  assured  me. 
I  smiled  hack  at  him. 

"Good.  I  want  three  positions.  The 
first  one  can  he  handled  very  well  by 
Molly  approaching  Truesdale.  stopping 
him  and  laying  a  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm,  smiling  up  at  him  and  asking  him 
the  direction  to  some  street.  The  second 
will  be  that  of  Molly  stepping  forward 
just  as  Truesdale  is  leaving  his  build- 
ing. The  third  can  be  handled  by  Molly 
<  oming  up  from  behind  and  again  ask- 
ing a  direction;  Truesdale  will  have  for- 
gotten her  by  that  time.  Naturally  lie 
will  look  down  and  speak.  Catch  them 
then.  Do  you  understand — so  that  it  will 
appear  they  are  walking  along  the  street 
together'.'  That  is  all.  Report  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  have  your  pictures." 

THREE  weeks  later  I  filed  a  petition  in 
divorce  for  Mrs.  Robert  Truesdale. 
The  charge  was  the  most  serious  in  the 
statutes.  A  Molly  Crandall  was  named 
as  corespondent.  And  a  month  after 
that  I  stood  in  the  divorce  court. 

"And  it  please  your  Honor,"  I  said, 
"following  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Trues- 
dale that  her  husband  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  home  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time  under  the  pretext  of  business,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Craig,  the  detective,  and  his 
three  exhibits  which  you  have  seen,  I  de- 
sire to  put  on  the  stand  the  woman  in 
the  case.  Will  the  clerk  kindly  call  Miss 
Molly  Crandall?" 

A  moment  later  I  raised  an  accusing 
linger. 

"Now,  Miss  Crandall,"  I  said  loudly, 
"kindly  tell  this  court  why  you  have 
come  into  court  to  testify  to  your  rela- 
tions with  Robert  Truesdale." 

She  twisted  her  fingers  and  smiled  the 
least  hit. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  true  to  her 
teachings,  "I  hardly  see  what  else  there 
was  to  do.  The  detective  had  the  pic- 
tures of  us  and  I  knew  he  had  a  lot  of 
other  information — and  so — well  there 
wasn't  much  of  anything  for  me  to  do 
but  to  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  the  truth 
about  it." 

"Then  you  confess  that  Mr.  Truesdale 
was  in  love  with  you?" 
"Yes." 

"You  and  he  were  together  often?" 


"Yes." 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Robert  Truesdale 
was  planning  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  and 
marry  you?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  all.  The  plaintiff  rests." 

It  was  not  simply  a  case  where  a  di- 
vorce detective  and  a  woman  of  the  un- 
derworld testified  against  a  man.  There 
were  the  pictures  to  show  that  this  tes- 
timony was  the  truth.  The  defense  at- 
tempted to  deny,  and  to  show  the 
court  my  case  in  its  true  light,  as  a  con- 
spiracy. It  failed  utterly.  Mrs.  Robert 
Truesdale  was  freed — and  about  the 
most  surprised  person  in  the  whole  case 
was  that  wife  herself.  She  had  believed 
her  husband  blameless.  The  testimony 
which  came  flooding  before  her  amazed 
her,  almost  overwhelmed  her.    I  did  not 
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Sometimes  the  possible  denouement — 
the  Central  Station — frightens  me, 
but  usually  I  laugh  at  the  thought 

believe  it  wise  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the 
true  import  of  it  all. 

But  it  was  not  this  feature  of  the  case 
that  was  important  to  me.  Of  course  it 
gave  me  a  greater  opening  into  the 
society  faction  of  the  city  than  I  ever 
before  possessed,  for  Mrs.  Truesdale 
represented  the  best  the  town  af- 
forded, and  of  course  that  helped  my 
business.  It  was  what  came  to  me  that 
night  as  I  sat  thinking  of  the  case  that 
really  counted.  It  was  an  idea  which 
brought  me  out  of  my  chair,  which  sent 
me  pacing  the  floor  and  patting  my  hands 
behind  me  in  my  anxiety  to  try  it  all. 
I  believed  I  had  found  a  gold  mine  in 
the  divorce  game  as  far  as  I  had  prac- 
ticed it.  I  had  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face. The  realization  had  come  that  until 
now  the  "other  man"  had  been  entirely 
neglected — and  he  of  all  persons  was  the 
one  who  should  pay  the  piper.  I  did 
not  wait  until  morning.  I  sought  out 
Kembrook  that  night  and  held  a  long 
conference  with  him.  A  week  later  Mrs. 
Thomas  Rlegget  entered  my  office  to  talk 
divorce.     She  let  slip  the  name  of  the 
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man  for  whom  she  was  going  to  take  the 
witness  stand  against  her  husband.  The 
chance  had  come.  I  raised  myself  in  my 
chair. 

"Your  husband  is  willing  to  let  the 
case  go  by  default?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly."  Mrs.  Rlegget  replied.  "He 
w  ill  offer  no  objection.  I  am  not  asking 
him  for  any  alimony  nor  for  any  settle- 
ment.   All  I  desire  is  to  be  free." 

"Of  course.  And  does  he  know  any- 
thing about — about  this  other  man?'' 

"Mr.  Trellen?"  Mrs.  BlegRet's  breath 
came  in  a  half  gasp.   "Certainly  not  !" 

"I  am  glad  of  that."  And  I  truly  was. 
For  the  next  afternoon,  James  Trellen 
sat  white  faced  in  the  office  of  David 
Kembrook.    My  partner  was  talking. 

"Mr.  Trellen,"  he  had  said,  "you  know 
and  I  know  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Blegget 
is  suing  for  divorce.  You  know  also 
the  reason  she  is  suing.  You  and  she 
are  to  be  married  soon  after — don't 
deny  it." 

Trellen  attempted  to  make  some  reply 
The  words  failed  him.  He  knew  that 
Kembrook  was  not  attorney  for  Mis 
Thomas  Blegget.  He  trembled  a  bit.  At 
last  he  asked : 

"What  interest  is  it  of  yours?" 

"Simply  this:  I  am  attorney  for  Mr 
Blegget.  As  you  perhaps  do  not  know 
his  business  ventures  have  not  been  of 
the  best  lately.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  matters,  however,"  Kembrook  con 
tinned  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "All  I 
have  to  say  is  this:  Mr.  Blegget  knows 
full  well  your  connection  with  his  wife 
Right  now  he  is  debating  whether  to  let 
the  case  go  by  default  and  give  her  to 
you,  or  whether  to  make  a  fight.  You 
have  some  reputation,  Mr.  Trellen.  In 
case  my  client  should  make  a  fight,  it 
would  necessitate  naming  you  in  the 
cross  bill  as  the  corespondent.  That,  of 
course,  would  drag  your  name,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Blegget,  pretty  far  in  the  mire 
Mr.  Blegget  will  listen  to  reason.  If  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  silence,  he  will 
keep  quiet  and  let  the  case  go  on  the  way 
it  has  been  planned — by  default.  If  yoii 
are  not  willing  to  pay,  of  course  the 
fight  will  be  made  and  you  will  suffer 
the  consequences.  Now.  how  much  can 
you  give  in  the  good  cause  of  silence?'' 

IX  Mr.  James  Trellen's  case  the  amount 
was  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dol 
Iars.  At  other  times  it  has  run  above 
that  mark — even  as  high  as  twenty-five 
thousand.  Sometimes  it  has  run  as  low 
as  one  thousand,  but  not  often,  for  I  do 
not  dabble  in  small  figures  when  black- 
mail is  concerned. 

For  blackmail  is  a  game  with  a  risk 
and  risks  are  worth  money.  Hedged  by 
precautions,  though  my  partner  and  my 
self  may  be,  there  is  always  a  chance 
for  a  return  to  that  place  where  I  began 
— the  Central  Station — this  time  inside 
the  bars  instead  of  out;  and  if  I  should 
go  I  would  want  enough  cash  tucked 
away  to  pay  some  genial  gentleman  like 
myself  for  the  toil  and  trouble  of  getting 
me  out.  Sometimes  it  frightens  me — this 
possible  denouement.  But  usually  I 
laugh  at  the  thought.  Have  I  not 
climbed  in  fifteen  years  from  a  degraded 
position  to  one  of  affluence  and  power 
and  respect — on  a  ladder  of  broken  laws' 


At  Your  Service 

By     BERTON  BRALEY 


HEBE  we  are.  gentlemen;  here's  the 
whole  gang  of  us, 
Pretty  near  through  with  the  job  ire  are 
on; 

Size  up  our  work — it  will  gire  you  the  hang 
of  us — 

South  to  Balboa  and  north  to  Colon. 
Yes,  the  canal  is  our  letter  of  reference; 

Look  at  Culebra  and  glance  at  Gatun; 
What  eon  ire  do  for  you — got  any  prefer- 
ence, 

Wireless  toSaturn  or  bridge  to  the  moon? 

Don't  send  us  back  to  a  lift  that  is  flat 
again. 

We  who  hare  shattered  a'  continent's 
spine ; 

Office  work — Lord,  but  ire  i  ■>  Idn't  do  that 
(if/a  in .' 


Haven't  you  something  that's  more  in 
our  line? 

Got  any  river  they  say  isn't  crossablef 
Got  any  mountains  that  can't  be  cut 
through? 

We  specialize  in  the  wholly  impossible, 
Doing  things  "nobody  ever  could  do!" 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  whole  husky  crew 
of  us, 

Engineers,    doctors,   and  steam-shovel 
men ; 

Taken  together  you'll  find  r/uile  a  few  of  us 
Soon  to  be  ready  for  trouble  again. 

Bronzed  by  the  tropical  sun  that  is  blistery. 
Chockful  of  energy,  rigor,  and  tang. 

Trained  by  a  task  that's  the  biggest  in  his- 
tory. 

Who  has  a  job  for  this  Panama  gang? 
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United  States 


Great  Britain 


France 


Germany 


Albany,  N.  r 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Altoona,  Pa, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Butte,  Mont. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  \V.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Colo.  Springs,  Col. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Danville,  Va. 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Galesburg,  111. 
Grand   Forks,  N  D. 
Grand  Jet.,  Col. 
Gd.  Rapids,  Mich. 
Green   Bay,  Wis. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Janesville,  Wis. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Jop'lin,  Mo. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Lewiston.  Idaho 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Memphis  Tenn. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile.  Ala. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Bedf'd,  Mass. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
N.  Yakima,  Wash. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Paterson,  N  J. 
Peoria,  111. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rockford,  111. 
Sacramento,  CaL 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Bernardino,  Ual. 
San  Diego,  Cal 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Superior,  Wis. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Trenton,  N  J. 
Uniontown,  Pa 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Waterloo.  Iowa 
Wheeling,  W  Va. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Wilmington,  N  O. 
Winston-Salem   N.  C. 
Worcester.  Mass. 
York,  Pa. 
Youngstown.  Ohio 
Zanesville,  Ohio 


South  America 


Antofagasta 

Medallin 

Arequipa 

Mendoza 

Asuncion 

Mercedes 

Azul 

Montevideo 

Bage 

Natal 

Bahia 

Oliva 

Bahia  Blanca 

Oruro 

Barranquilla 

Para 

Bogota 

Paramaribo 

Bragado 

Parana. 

Buenos  Aires 

Paysandu 

Cali 

Pehuajo 

Caracas 

Pelotas 

Carmelo 

Pergamino 

Cartagena 

Pernambuco 

CarOpano 

Porto  Alegre 

Ceara 

Potosi 

Chivilcoy 

Punta  Arenas 

Cochabamba 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Colquechaca 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Concepcion 

Rocha 

Coquimbo 

Rosario 

Cordoba 

Salta 

Corocoro 

San  Carlo 

Coronel  Suarez 

San  Fernando  de 

Curityba 

Apure 

Durango 

Santa  Cruz 

Georgetown 

Santa  Fe 

Gortaleza 

Santiago 

Guaqui 

Santos 

Guayaquil 

Sao  Gabriel 

Iquique 

Sao  Paulo 

Iquitos 

Sorata 

La  Guayra 

Sucre 

La  Paz 

Trelew 

La  Plata 

Tucuman 

Lima 

Tupiza 

Maceio 

Uyuni 

Maldonado 

V^ldivia 

Maracaibo 

Valencia 

Maranbao 

Valparaiso 

Manaos 

Canada 

Calgary.  Alberta 

Quebec,  Que. 

Dawson,   Y  T. 

Regina,  Sask. 

Edmonton,  Alb. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Halifax,  N  S. 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

London,  Ont. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Montreal.  Que. 

White  Horse.  Y.  T. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Ottawa.  Ont. 

London 

Aberdeen 

Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Coventry 

Dublin 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Eastbourne 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Glasgow 

Hanley 


Council 

Fairbanks 

Haines 

Iditarod 

Juneau 


Huddersfield 
Hull 

Inverness 

Ipswich 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Preston 

Reading 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

York 


Alaska 


Paris 

Algiers 

Angouleme- 

Besangon 

Beziers 

Bordeaux 

Brest 

Caen 

Chalons-sur-Marne 

Chalon-sur-Sa6ne 

Chartres 

Clermont-Ferrand 

Cognac 

Constantino 

Dijon 

Epinal 

Grenoble 

Havre 

Le  Mans 

Lille 


Limoges 

Lyons 

Marseilles 

Nancy 

Nantes 

Narbonne 

Nevers 

Nice 

Oran 

Pau 

Reims 

Rouen 

St.  Etienne 

St.  Quentin 

Toulouse 

Troyes 

Valence 

Valenciennes 

Verdun 

Vesoul 


Nome 
Skagway 
Tread  well 
Wrangel 


Spain 


Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Madrid 
Malaga 


Seville 
Valencia 


Palma  de  Majorca 


Where  We  Are 

Shows 
What  We  Are 

No  other  typewriter  has 
such  world-wide  distribu- 
tion. Think  of  a  city  of 
any  size  and  see  if  the 

REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 

hasn't  a  sales  office  there 
We  sell  R  emingtons  in 
every  city  shown  in  the 
border  of  this  advertisement 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Oceania 


West  Indies 


Manila 

Iloilo 

Soerabala 

Batavia 

Samarang 

Tegal 

Padang 

Bandeong 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Kalgoorlie 

Port  Albany 

Toowoomba 

Newcastle 

Adelaide 


Amsterdam 
Arnhem 
Den  Bosch 
Gronlngen 


Brisbane 
Perth 

Broken  Hill 

Hobart 

Launceston 

Dunedin 

Christchurch 

Wellington 

Auckland 

Napier 

Invercargill 

Honolulu 

Apia 

Noumea 

Papeete,  Tahiti 


Havana 
Caibarien 

Camaguey 

Camajuanl 

Cardenas 

Ciego  de  Avlla 

Cienfuegos 

Cifuentes 

Curagao 

Gibara 

Guantanamo 

Las  Martinas 

Manzanillo 

Matanzas 

Nuevitas 


Pinar  del  Kio 
Sagua  la  Grande 
St.  Thomas 
San  Juan 
Sancti  Spiritus 
Santa  Clara 
Santiago 
Santo  Domingo 
Trinidad 
Union  de  Reyes 
Nueva  Gerona, 

Isla  de  Pino 
Barbados 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 
Kingston,  Jamaica 


Holland 


Central  America 


Rotterdam 
The  Hague 
Utrecht 


Belize 

Guatemala  City 
Puerto  Barrios 
Panama 
San  Jos£ 


San  Salvador 
Puerto  Cortes 
San  Pedro  Sula 
Tegucigalpa 
Leon 


Berlin 

Aachen 

Augsburg 

Biebrich  a/Rh. 

Bielefeld 

Bonn-Beuel 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Chemnitz 

Cologne 

Dantzig 

Dortmund 

Dresden 

Duisburg 

Dusseldorf 

Elberfeld 

Erfurt 

Essen-Ruhr 

Frankfurt  a/M 

Gladbach 

Ha  gen 

Hamburg 


Hanover 

Karlsruhe 

Kattowitz 

Kempten 

Kiel 

Konigsburg 

Leipzig 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Metz 

Munich 

Nuremberg 

Posen 

Regensburg 

Saarbrucken 

Siegen 

Stettin 

Strassburg 

Stuttgart 

Tilsit 

Wiirzburg 


Russia 


Moscow 

Odessa 

St.  Petersburg 

Riga 

Astrakhan 

Rostoff-on-Don 

Baku 

Samara 

Charkof 

Saratoff 

Ekaterinburg 

Tammerfors 

Ekaterinodar 

Tashkent 

Ekaterinoslaff 

Tifiis 

Irbit  Fair 

Tsaritsin 

Harbin 

Tver 

Helsingfors 

Vladivostok 

Irkutsk 

Voronesh 

Kasan 

Warsaw 

Kieff 

Wilna 

Kursk 

i'aroslavl 

Nijni-Noygorod 

Italy 

Turin 

Milan 

Ancona 

Modena 

Bologna 

Naples 

Catania 

Padua 

Florence 

Palermo 

Genoa 

Rome 

Livorna 

Venice 

Messina 

Verona 

Austria-Hungary 

Vienna 

Pilsen 

A  gram 

Prague 

Briinn 

Raab 

Budapest 

Reichenberg 

Cracow 

Salzburg 

Gratz 

Serajevo 

Gyor 

Teplltz 

Klagenfurt 

Trieste 

Lemberg 

Tschernowltz 

Switzerland 


Zurich 

Basle 

Berne 

Le  Locle- 

Fribourg 

Geneva 


Lisbon 
Oporto 


Brussels 
Antwerp 
Charlerol 


Herisau 

Lausanne 

Lucerno 

Lugano 

St.  Gall 

Solothurn 

Portugal 

Azores 

Belgium 

Ghent 
Liege 


Gibraltar 
Luxembourg 
Copenhagen 
Aalborg 
Aarhuus 
Stockholm 
Gothenburg 


Other  European  Cities 

Malm5 
Christiania 
Constantinople 
Sofia 
Athens 


Mexico  City 
Monterey 
Durango 
Guadalajara 
Hermosillo. 
Chihuahua 
Tampico 


Alexandria 
Cairo 
Tunis 
Loanda 
Mossamedes 
Sao  Thome 
Addis  Abeba 
Monrovia 
Djibouti 
Cape  Town 
Durban 
East  London 


Reykjavik,  Iceland 

Mexico 

S.  L.  Potosi 

Vera  Cruz 

Champeche 

Merida 

Puebla 

Saltillo 

Mazatlan 

Africa 

Johannesburg 

Kimberley 

Port  Elizabeth 

Pretoria 

Bulawayo 

Mombasa 

Nairotoe 

Lorenzo  Marques 


Las  Palmas 
Santa  Cruz 
Tananarivo 


Asia 


Smyrna 

Mitylene 

Beirut 

Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Bombay 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

Delhi 

Hyderabad(Deccan) 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Madras 

Nagpore 

Quetta 

Ranchi 

Simla 

Srinagar 

Colombo 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 

Bangkok 


Singapore 

Penang 

Saigon 

Haiphong 

Hanoi 

Phnon-Penh 

Tourane 

Hong  Kong 

Shanghai 

Hankow 

Tien  Tsin 

Pekin 

Canton 

Kiao  Chau 

Mukden 

Dalny 

Seoul 

Tokio 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Osaka 
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COLLIER'S 


Emma  McChes- 
ney,  traveling 
saleswoman  for 
petticoats,  is 
heroine  of  that 
funny  and 
common -sensible 
new  book 

ROAST 
BEEF 
MEDIUM 

By  EDNA  FERBER 

A  sure  cure  for  the  blues 

With  27  illus.  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 
81.20  net;  postpaid  $1.32. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
Publishers  New  York 


The  third  The  only 

generation  IPllM       make  with 

of  men  are  Wm]  ^^^^ 

now  wearing  WW  Rubber 

"The  Boston"  Button  Clasp 

HOLDS  YOUR  SOCK 
SMOOTH  AS  YOUR  SKIN 

All  styles  of  Boston  Garter 
Lisle  25  c.   EVERYWHERE  Silk  50c. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO..  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

GENEVA  $K 


Superior  Binocular 


Express  Paid 


IOnx  handsome  book 
"  The  Near  Distance 11 
sent  FREE  on  request 

Its  magnifying  power, 
field  view  and  clearness 
of  definition  Is  seldom 
equaled. 

Sent  for  $16,  express 
paid.   If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense.   We  re- 
fund your  money.  Also  at 
dealers'. 

Geneva  Optical  Co. 

Also  for  sale  by 
6.  Galesltl  Opt  w;  Co..  Rlobmood,  Norfolk  and  Roanoke,  v». 
Globe  Optical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.        Geneva,  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  IU. 
Cbu.  B.  «i.  1306  Washington  St.,  Oakland,  CaL 
J.  Webs  &  Sons,  Montgomerj,  Ala. 


Every  6c 

Makes  Huge  Profit' 

That  sounds  almost  unbelievable. 
But  it's  true —  a  proved  fact.  A 
tw-ent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
the  wonderful 

Empire  Candy 
Floss  Machine 

v»  11  turn  the  trick  and  do  It  every  eight 
niiiutes,  at  a  fair,  a  race  track,  a  circus 
i»r  anywhere  a  crowd  collect*. 

Jinny  men  and  women  earning  Inde- 
pendence year  after  year — no  expense 
for  repair*.  Nine  years  of  big  money- 
aking  experience  prove  this  yonr  opport unity. 
Write  today  to  Dept.  C-l  for  Candy  Floss  Ma- 
Itne  Catalog.    Catalogs  of  popcorn  and  peanut  roasters 


id  I 
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Stevens  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


My  Business  Partner — "Gym." 


of  two  months  of  the  "Gym."  partner- 
ship, I  revised  my  accounts  by  striking 
out  the  "misery,  suffering,  and  degrada- 
tion" item,  reducing  the  "decreased  effi- 
ciency" notably,  and  adding  a  new  entry 
on  the  profit  side.  The  tabulation  now 
read  as  follows : 

Clerk's  salary  $1,000.00 

Estimated  loss  by  ab- 
sence  3,000.00 

Decreased  efficiency....  .01 

Gymnasium  expense. .  60.00 

Total   $4,000.01 

Over  against  which  I  set: 

Saving  in  drinks  $  234.00 

Increased  satisfaction  in 

life  at  $50  per  week. .  2,000.00 

Total   ~  2,834.00 

Leaving    a  grand   

balance  of   $1,220.01 

A  week  later  I  struck  off  the  odd  cent. 
It  happened  like  this:  I  had  fought  my 
way  downtown,  on  foot,  through  a  howd- 
ing  blizzard,  and  had  arrived  all  aglow 
with  the  battle,  when  I  ran  into  one  of 
the  hardest  insurance  "subjects"  in  the 
city,  a  man  whom  I  had  been  after  for 
years. 

"Say,  Smith,  what  on  earth  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself?"  he  said. 
"You  look  like  a  young  man  again." 

"Anybody  can  do  it,"  I  said, 
airily.  "Just  a  little  system 
I've  developed." 

"You  look  like  an  ad.  in 
color  for  your  own  business," 
he  declared.  "I'd  like  to  feel 
as  you  look." 

"If  I  show  you  how  will 
you  take  a  $50,000  policy?"  I 


(Concluded  from  paije  19) 

asked,  and  I  followed  it  up  with  a  line 
of  talk  so  convincing  that  I  got  him  go- 
ing. I  could  feel  the  magnetism  flowing 
out  of  me  while  I  talked.  And  I  knew 
where  it  came  from.  It  was  physical  fit- 
ness and  nervous  force  from  my  business 
partner,  Gym.  Since  then  I've  written 
the  policy,  and  my  close-fisted  friend  is 
living  in  the  hope  that  some  day  he'll 
win  a  game  of  handball  from  me  on  his 
handicap  of  "points." 

MY  net  physical  reckoning  at  the  end 
of  winter  was  something  like  this : 
Twenty  pounds  lighter,  digestion  per- 
fect, nerves  steady,  sleep  like  a  baby, 
appetite  sound  and  reliable,  cocktail 
market  depressed  to  the  point  of  ruin, 
and  the  water  wagon  rolling  along  a 
smooth  road  with  a  semi-occasional  stop 
for  ale.  From  the  business  point  of 
view  it  is  more  complicated.  But  I 
have  long  since  found  that  I  clear  my 
desk  of  routine  in  one  hour,  instead  of 
from  two  to  three ;  that  problems  which 
used  to  set  my  teeth  on  edge  no  longer 
worry,  though  they  may  puzzle  me,  and 
that  I  don't  have  to  take  my  business  to 
bed  with  me  any  more.  Concretely  I 
have  this  evidence  on  which  to  base  the 
efficiency  claim  in  my  final  tabulation. 

For  years  I  had  been  trying  to  frame 
up  a  correspondence  campaign  for  use 
in  all  our  offices,  designed 
to  reduce  the  death  rate 
among  our  policy  holders 
by  an  educational  propaganda, 

A and  had  dismally  failed.  With 
my  new  vitality  to  help,  I  set 
aside  an  hour  a  day  for  the 
work.  In  three  months  it  was 
finished,  and  accepted,  and  I 


had  been  put  on  a  new  basis  of  reran 
Deration  which  should  be  worth  from 
four  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  extra. 

Now  that  summer  has  come  on,  I  oc- 
casionally supplement  my  gymnasium 
work  with  a  little  tennis,  for  out-of-door 
air.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  very  worst 
player  that  the  local  courts  have  ever 
seen,  but  I  get  amusement  out  of  it  and 
the  essential  exercise  to  carry  out  the 
adopted  motto  of  my  partnership  with 
Gym. : 

Count  that  day  lost  ivhose  low-descend- 
ing sun 

Wrings  from  thy  pores  no  per-spi-ra- 
ti-on! 

And  this  is  the  final  reckoning : 
Loss 

Clerk's  salary   $  1,000 

Loss  of  time  by  absence   3,000 

Gymnasium  expense   60 

Dr.  Wright's  bill  

Bonus  on  Dr.  Wright's  bill   225 


Total  $  4,310 

Profit 

Saving  in  drinks  $  234 

Saving  in  time  by  increased  work- 
ing capacity   4.000 

Increased  efficiency  (estimated)  . .  5,000 
General    physical,    mental,  and 
moral  satisfaction  in  life   5,000 


Total  $14,234 

Less   4.310 


Grand  balance  $  9,924 

THEREFORE  I  consider  that  my  busi- 
ness parternship  with  "Gym."  has 
been  a  profitable  one. 


Brickbats    &  Bouquets 


THE  price  of  Collier's  Weekly  is  go- 
ing to  be  cut  in  half.    Wonder  if 
tariff  tinkering  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  reduction? — Wichita  (Kas. )  Eagle. 
* 

Now  that  Collier's  has  dropped  to  a 
nickel  and  Viola  Roseboro'  has  charge 
of  the  yarn  department,  good  stories 
may  be  expected  for  half  the  money,  as 
Viola  is  a  whale  at  picking  out  stories. 
— B.  L.  T.  in  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 
* 

That  high-class  Weekly,  Collier's,  is 
to  be  sold  at  five  instead  of  ten  cents 
hereafter.  A  tremendous  increase  in  cir- 
culation will  follow.  Collier's  is  a 
power  in  the  land.  Its  weekly  comment 
on  Congressional  doings  is  especially  in- 
teresting.— Newberg  (Ore.)  Enterprise. 
* 

Collier's  Weekly  has  come  down  to 
five  cents  per  copy  but  promises  to  save 
the  country  by  its  own  unaided  efforts 
just  as  frequently  and  thoroughly  as  it 
did  at  ten  cents. 

— Columbus  (Ohio)  Journal. 
+ 

Collier's  Weekly, that  tireless  and  re- 
sultful  fighter  for  the  people,  has  reduced 
its  price  from  ten  to  five  cents  the  copy. 
It  is  now  within  reach  of  every  family 
and  every  family  should  read  it.  It  is  a 
boon  to  all  who  oppose  inhuman  robbery, 
by  those  whom  the  statutes  say  are 
"human." — Durango  (Colo.)  Democrat. 
* 

The  price  of  Collier's — formerly  a 
dime — has  been  cut  in  two,  so  now  you're 
only  out  a  nickel  when  you  can't  find 
anything  else  to  read. 

— Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican. 
* 

But  who  gives  a  hang  what  Collier's 
politics  may  happen  to  be?  It  is  worth 
a  nickel  for  its  pictures. 

—Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Press. 
* 

Collier's  has  and  is  doing  a  great 
work.  The  reduced  price  of  the  publica- 
tion which  will  find  it  in  so  many  more 
homes  should  be  hailed  with  profound 
satisfaction  by  the  multiplied  thousands 
who  see  in  Collier's  great  possibilities 
for  good. — Clovis  (X.  Mex. )  Journal. 
* 

Now  even  Mark  Sullivan  of  Collier's 
is  coming  around  to  the  idea ;  in  camp- 
meeting  language,  he's  under  conviction. 


"Without  doubt,"  he  writes,  "after  the 
present  rough  surgery  is  completed  and 
the  country  is  on  a  basis  it  approves, 
future  revision  to  keep  in  touch  with 
changing  conditions  will  be  done  one 
schedule  at  a  time." 

— Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
* 

Collier's,  which  has  always  been 
worth  what  it  costs,  has  been  reduced  to 
five  cents  per  copy.  The  reduction  in 
price  means  more  power  to  Collier's,  if 
not  more  revenue. 

—Walker  (Minn.)  Pilot. 

* 

In  other  words  Collier's  holds  that 
members  of  Congress  are  not  elected  to 
represent  their  States,  but  to  vote  the 
party  program  in  humility  of  spirit,  at 
the  dictation  of  the  President  and  his 
personal  advisers. 

— Akron  (Ohio)  Times. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  is  now  on  sale  for 
five  cents  per  copy.  Collier's  is  a  great 
publication.  It  stands  for  decency  in 
public  life  and  private  life.  It  has  a 
large  influence  on  affairs  and  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  shaping  public  opinion. 
Every  lover  of  progressive  things  in 
every  line  of  human  endeavor  will  be 
glad  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  so 
that  the  publication  can  have  a  wider 
circulation. — Lawrence  (Kas.)  World. 
* 

Mark  Sullivan,  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
(■■■in  state  great  questions  in  plain  Eng- 
lish.— Newark  (X.  J.)  Xens. 

* 

In  making  its  price  five  cents  instead 
of  ten,  Collier's  should  be  able  to  take 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  its  ambition 
to  become  a  really  National  Weekly. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  spare  ten  cents  a  week  even  for  a 
good  periodical. 

— Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times. 
* 

v\  Itb    this    week's    issue,  Collier's 
Wi  I  kxy  becomes  a  five-cent  publication. 
We  want  to  congratulate  the  manage- 
ment of  Collier's  on  the  change.  We 
bare  been  a  constant  reader  of  Collier's 
hi  years  and  have  always  felt  that  the 
Uly  was  well  worth  a  quarter  and 
that  we  just  saved  fifteen  cents  when  we 
ight  it  for  a  dime.    But  the  decrease 


in  price  to  five  cents  will  undoubtedly 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper  and 
therefore  its  influence.  Collier's 
Weekly  deserves  the  patronage  of  every 
man  in  America. 
— Muskogee  (Okla. )  Times-Democrat. 
* 

If  Collier's  were  printed  in  England 
it  might  similarly  contrast  the  wealth 
of  mill  owners  and  the  poverty  of  mill 
workers  of  Bradford.  Then  it  might  say 
that  the  tendency  of  the  free  trade  fiscal 
system  of  Great  Britain  was  to  separate 
the  community  into  two  widely  separate 
classes. — Xew  York   (X.  Y. )  Globe. 

* 

Desperately  attempting  to  undo  some 
of  the  good  work  which  Collies's 
Weekly  is  doing,  the  liquor  interests, 
through  the  so-called  "National  Model 
License  League,"  are  sending  out  a 
feeble  reply  to  those  "The  Man  Who 
Makes  Money  Out  Of  It"  editorials. 

— Augusta  (Me.)  Journal. 
* 

The  price  of  Collier's  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  nickel.  The  citizen  who  buys 
Collier's  for  five  cents  gets  a  great  deal 
for  his  money.  It  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself  for  fearless  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion and  apt  illustration. 

— Taunton   (Mass.)   Gazette.  J 
4* 

NORTIIPORT,  N.  Y. 

Lowering  the  price  to  five  cents  a 
copy  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard 
lately.— H.  J.  Zens. 

* 

The  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of 
Collier's  Weekly  from  a  dime  to  a 
nickel  should  give  this  splendid  publica- 
tion the  largest  circulation  of  any  five- 
cent  paper  in  the  world ;  certainly  it  will 
be  as  great  a  money's  worth  as  could  be 
desired. — Concord  (N.  H. )  Monitor. 
* 

Collier's  Weekly  has  been  reduced  in  j 
price  from  ten  to  five  cents.   This  is  one  1 
of  the  publications  in  the  country  that 
Is  easily  worth  the  price  asked. 

— Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil. 
* 

Collier's  has  been  sharply  criticized  I 
occasionally  in  these  columns,  but  it  has , 
never  been  the  view  here  that  it  was' 
anything  but  a  great  publication  with 
superb   illustrations   and    fine  literary 
matter.— Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal. 
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Attired  in  the  uni- 
form which  he  had 
worn  when  a  borough 
ifficial  many  years  be- 
fore, he  climbed  the 
stairs  of  the  City  Hall 
to  the  Council  Cham- 
ier,  took  the  solemn 
>ath  of  office,  seated 
himself  in  the  rear  of 
he  room,  and  gravely 
istened  to  Council's 
leliberations. 

He  learned  in  the 
mu  se  of  a  heated  dis- 
cission that  the  City 
Hall's  one  claim  to 
listinetion  was  its  an- 
tiquity; that  its  log 
vails  were  liable  to 
K>Bapse  at  any  mo- 
nent;  that  a  new 
wilding  ought  to  be 
>rected  and  would  be 
f  it  were  not  for  the 
:ry  of  graft  which  a 
suspicions  a  n  d  un- 
grateful public  would 
mmediately  raise. 

One  thing  the  Coun- 
•il  found  beyond  hu- 
nan  endurance.  In 
>pite  of  all  precau- 
ions,  insects  from  the 
>ersons  of  vagrant 
odgers  in  the  borough 
ail  on  the  lower  floor 
nigrated  to  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ii!,'  and  even  trespassed  on  the  council- 
nanic  desks.  To  remedy  this  nuisance  the 
mrchase  of  cells  with  walls  and  floors 
>f  steel  was  authorized.  Kazer  nodded 
itjjroval  of  this  and  similar  measures, 
'ounril,  thought  he,  was  not  half  so  bad 
-  it  was  commonly  reputed  to  be. 

Din  ing  his  first  month  in  office  he  was 
lot  called  upon  to  perform  any  service, 
iiid  he  received  no  compensation.  He 
lelicately  broached  the  matter  to  the 
'hief  Burgess  and  was  promised  con- 
Ideration.  The  Board  of  Health  there- 
tter  called  upon  him  to  dispose  of  vari- 
US  unclaimed  dead  animals  that  were  a 
nenace  to  the  public  health.  Pleased 
it  the  prospect  of  any  employment,  he 
iromptly  complied.  For  this  service  he 
eceived  small  fees,  but  they  did  not 
mount  to  enough  to  make  him  comfort- 
ble  at  the  American  House. 

"Why  don't  I  git  my  pay  regelar, 
ame  as  anyone  else?"  he  finally  de- 
uanded  of  the  Chief  Burgess. 

"You  understand  you  receive  no  salary 
ttfler  the  borough  ordinance,"'  Mr.  Pret- 
jieaf  explained.  "Your  compensation 
i insists  of  fees  for  certain  duties." 

y- AZER  lifted  his  cane  with  a  warning 
V  gesture.  "Don't  try  to  tell  me  noth- 
tg  about  the  borough  ordinances,  young 
mn.  I  was  an  official  of  this  here  bor- 
ugli  when  you  was  in  knee  breeches." 
"Look  it  up  for  yourself  if  you  don't 
jelieve  it." 

I  "Ain't  there  a  regelar  appropriation  of 
COO  for  the  High  Constable?  Tell  me 
hat."  He  emphasized  his  point  by 
lliuniping  the  floor  a  resounding  whack 
ith  his  cane. 

"There  is,"  said  Mr.  Prettyleaf,  with 
hat  forbearance  which  is  necessary  in 
ealing  with  irascible  old  men.  "  'Two 
undred  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof 
h  maj  be  necessary,'  the  ordinance  says, 
oa  get  paid  for  what  you  do,  no  more, 

0  less.  Do  enough  and  you'll  get  every 
ent  of  the  appropriation." 

"Then  why  don't  I  git  something  to  do? 

Hiy  don't  I  issue  notices  and  summonses 

ad  make  arrests,  same  as  I  used  to?" 
,  "Our  Chief  of  Police  attends  to  all  that." 
'  "Bixler?"    sniffed    the    Captain  con- 

pmptuously.    "A  nice  one  he  is  to  be  a 

orough  official." 
"He  is  a  capable  and  efficient  officer," 

aid  Prettyleaf  warmly,  "and  less  noted 

or  insobriety  than  one  or  two  others  I 

wild  mention." 

/"AXKTt  looked  at  him  keenly.  "Do 
y<  u  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  I  got 

1  do  is  to  bury  do<;s  and  cats  and  rats 
nd  chickens?" 

"Bury  enough  and  you  will  get  your 
dl  appropriation." 

"It'd  take  all  the  cats  in  town  at  the 
gger  you  pay,"  said  the  Captain  scorn- 
dly. 

"<iet  them  all  then,"  said  the  Chief 
burgess  cordially.  "It  would  be  a  good 
iddance." 

Pocketing  his  pride,  the  Captain,  by 
iligence  and  industry,  made  a  sufficient 
umber  of  interments  to  net  him  a  few 
ollars.    Council  passed  his  bill  merrily. 


The  Joke  on  the  High  Constable 


( Continued  from  pitge  8) 


" Ain't  Ike  Captain  and  Sergeant  in  on  this?"  "Sure 
ting, ' '  said  the  brewer  cordially.     ' '  Gif  'em  alia  drink 


He  sat  in  moody  silence  in  his  chair  at 
the  rear  of  the  chamber. 

The  voucher  in  payment  of  his  next 
bill — five  cents  for  the  burial  of  a  single 
chicken — he  framed  and  presented  to 
Council,  thinking  thereby  to  overwhelm 
the  members  with  shame  at  their  penuri- 
ousness.  They  accepted  it  with  pleasure 
and  hung  it  on  the  wall,  since  it  bore  the 
distinction  of  being  the  smallest  amount 
ever  drawn  on  the  borough  treasury. 

KAZER  then  appealed  to  the  public 
direct.  He  trudged  across  Memorial 
Park  with  a  rope  over  his  shoulder,  drag- 
ging a  mongrel  dog  to  its  last  resting 
place.  Surely,  he  thought,  the  people 
would  not  allow  one  of  their  highest  offi- 
cials to  be  subjected  to  such  indignity. 
But  passers-by  were  merely  amused,  and 
a  reporter  made  the  event  the  subject  of 
a  humorous  item  in  his  paper. 

Failing  to  arouse  public  sentiment,  the 
Captain  changed  bis  method  of  attack  on 
the  borough  treasury.  He  called  on 
Squire  Weikel  Keller,  a  venerable  no- 
tary public,  who  gained  a  thrifty  liveli- 
hood as  a  pension  agent. 

"Make  me  out  a  bill  fer  about  $10  agin 
the  borough,"  ordered  the  Captain. 

The  squire,  after  laborious  calculation, 
based  on  the  various  fees  paid  the  Cap- 
tain, assorted  the  animals  in  plausible 
proportion,  and  surveyed  his  handiwork 
with  professional  pride. 

"There,"  said  he.  "I  guess  this  ought 
to  go." 

Kazer  lifted  his  right  hand.  "Swear 
me,"  he  commanded  hoarsely. 

"Can't,  you  git  yer  money  without 
swearing  to  it?"  asked  the  squire  in  per- 
plexity. 

"Not  with  that  smart  young  lawyer 
running  the  borough." 

"Well,  if  you  want  to,  it  ain't  none  of 
my  business."  Having  thus  cleared  his 
conscience  of  any  sense  of  wrongdoing, 
he  administered  the  oath  and  affixed 
his  notary's  seal.  Similar  transactions 
had  not  been  infrequent  in  his  profes- 
sional career. 

KAZER  placed  the  precious  document 
in  his  pocket  and  departed. 
"How  about  my  fee?"  the  squire  cried 
after  him. 

"You'll  git  yours  when  I  git  mine" 
returned  the  Captain  shortly. 

The  bill  was  received  by  Council  with 
running  comment. 

"Twenty  cats,  Cap'n  !  I  wish  you'd  'a' 
gotten  some  from  our  neighborhood." 

"Where  did  all  them  thirty  chickens 
come  from,  Cap'n?  Awtymobeels  ain't 
running  in  the  winter  time." 

"Freezing  weather  must  be  awful 
hard  on  rats,  Cap'n,  when  fifty  of  'em 
die  in  one  month." 

Kazer  sat  in  stolid  silence,  indiffere  nt 
to  each  sally  and  the  guffaw  which  fo. 
lowed  it.  When  Council  passed  his  bill 
with  a  unanimous  "aye,"  he  felt  neither 
gratification  in  the  success  of  his  scheme 
nor  shame  at  the  deception.  The  money 
was  his  due.  he  argued,  and  any  means 
of  securing  it  was  justifiable. 

Each  month  thereafter  he  presented 
his  bill,  duly  sworn  to  and  subscribed  be- 


fore Squire  Keller.  It 
became  a  bright  event 
of  each  Council  meet- 
ing. Even  the  public 
began  to  take  interest 
in  the  increased  death 
rate  of  its  animal 
population. 

The  Captain's  spirit 
then  moved  him  to  ad- 
dress Council. 

"Tell  me,"  he  thun- 
dered, after  stalking  to 
the  front  of  the  cham- 
ber, "who  is  the  high- 
est officer  in  this  here 
borough  ?" 

"Tell  us,  Cap'n,"  they 
said  encouragingly. 

"The  High  Consta- 
ble, that's  who.  Why 
hain't  I  allowed  to  ar- 
rest prisoners?  Why 
hain't  I  got  a  key  to 
the  lockup?" 

"There  is  only  one 
key,"  explained  Chief 
Burgess  Prettyleaf. 
"Chief  of  Police  Bix- 
ler has  it." 

"Ain't  I  entitled  to 
a  key  as  much  as 
Bixler?" 

"By  having  only 
one,"    Prettyleaf  pa- 
tiently explained, 
"Officer  Bixler  is  made 
alone  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  prisoners." 

"Ain't  I  as  responsible  a  party  as  Bix- 
ler—" 

"Sit  down.  Cap'n,"  shouted  a  chorus 
of  voices.  He  essayed  several  times  to 
speak.  Unable  to  make  himself  heard,  he 
glared  right  and  left  with  unspeakable 
disdain,  and  hobbled  indignantly  from 
the  City  Hall. 

He  frequently  thererfter  sought  re- 
dress for  his  grievances.  His  speeches 
obstructed  borough  business.  Council 
grew  irritated  whenever  he  arose  and 
vigorously  repressed  him  before  he  was 
e\  er  well  launched  upon  his  theme. 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  him  that  his 
office  was  a  political  relic.  He  understood 
why  Gottshall,  the  drunken  fish  dealer, 
was  tolerated,  why  the  Chief  Burgess,  in 
asking  him  to  become  a  candidate,  was 
so  willing  to  overlook  his  frailties,  and 
w  hy  a  whimsical  public  had  given  him 
such  a  stupendous  vote.  He  determined 
to  resign  at  the  first  opportunity. 

JULY  came,  and  with  it  a  vivid  recol- 
lection on  the  part  of  the  Captain  of 
a  July  nearly  half  a  century  previous, 
when  a  Confederate  bullet  had  closed  his 
career  as  a  soldier.  An  indomitable 
lighting  spirit  re\ived  in  him.  He  de- 
termined to  force  the  issue  of  his  rights. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Fourth,  Council 
sweltered  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  City 
Hall's  upper  chamber.  Through  the  open 
windows  it  occasionally  saw  a  rocket 
winging  its  way  through  the  darkness. 
The  deliberations  were  punctuated  by 
violent  explosions  of  cannon  crackers 
and  the  lesser  noises  of  pistols.  With 
coats  removed  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  it 
pushed  through  the  business  in  hand, 
grimly  determined  and  heedless  of  in- 
terruption. 

The  borough  clerk,  with  fine  discrimi- 
nation, had  reserved  for  final  considera- 
tion the  High  Constable's  itemized  list 
of  his  activities  during  the  month.  The 
Captain  immediately  was  the  target  of 
a  score  of  jibes. 

He  waited  until  they  had  finished, 
then  rose  gravely,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary solemnity  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  chamber. 

"Kin  I  say  a  word,  Gineral  Lee?"  he 
asked  with  elaborate  sarcasm. 

This  epithet,  as  it  was  intended  by 
the  Captain,  was  entirely  lost  upon  the 
Chief  Burgess,  who  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  He  was  flattered 
at  being  thus  associated  with  so  gallant 
a  soldier.  He  beamed  pleasantly  on  the 
( 'aptain. 

"As  many  as  you  like,"  he  said  cour- 
teously. 

"Tell  me,"  demanded  Kazer  with  sav- 
age intensity,  "what  is  the  High  Con- 
stable of  this  here  borough?" 


H 


E  paused,  and  in  the  silence  i'h 
followed  looked  about  with  glitter- 
ing eyes. 

"He's  the  highest  officer  there  is,  that's 
what.  He's  no  public  undertaker  either. 
He  ain't  going  to  bury  no  more  cats  or 
rata  or  dogs  or  chickens." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  Chief  Burgess. 
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BULBS 


Now 
Until 

July  1st 

-Not 

Later 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cro- 
cus, give,  (or  a  small  cutlay  rf  time 
and  money,  an  abundance  of  flcwers 
in  trie  house  from  December  until 
Faster,  and  in  the  garden,  from  ear- 
liest spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 
Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.    Usually  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  cf  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  l«t,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  Theyneednotbepaidforuntilafter 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (References  re- 
quired from  new  customers.)  Our  import  p-ice  list,  the 
most  comprehensive  catalogue  cf  Bulbs  pub'ished,  may 
be  had  for  the  asling. 


A  FEW  PRICES 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 
Fine  Mixed  Tul.ps 
Narcissus  Poeticus  . 
Double  Daffodils 
Narcissus EmpresstMocsters)  2  70 
Narei«sus  Cnhlen  Spur     .     2  35 
Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture  45 


Per  100 
$3  20 


1  90 


Per  S00 
%\*  75 
3  2S 
3  00 
8  75 
12  50 
10  50 
1  75 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

330  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Your  Summer  Vacation 

Up  in  Glorious  Canada — home  of 
Indian  story — where  woods,  lakes, 
rivers  and  Islands  form  a  veritable 
summer  Paradise — there  you  can  fish, 
camp,  canoe,  row,  swim,  dance,  play 
golf  or  tennis  to  your  heart's  content. 
The  vacation  of  your  choice  awaits 
you  in  the  famous 

"Highlands  of  Ontario/'  Canada 

Send  today  for  handsome  books  which 
picture  beautifully  "  Muskoka  Lakes," 
"Lake  of  Bays,"  "Algonquin  National 
Park,"  "Timagami,"  "Georgian  Bay," 
etc. 

These  books  are  handsomely  illustrated, 
also  tell  you  how  you  can  reach  any  of 
these  points  practically  over-night  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  railroad  that  takes 
you  through  nature's  country. 

Don't  wait.  Drop  a  postal  card  today  to 
F.  P.  Dwyer,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 

OR  TO 

J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SNUGTEX 
The  Fabric  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
Bnuffly.  Appeals  tn  every  well-dressed  man  es- 
pecially autoinoMltats  and  out-or-dnpr  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  $1.00.      Special  Fabric  50c 
If  not  at  your   dealer's  write   Department  H. 
Satitfaction  guaranteed  or  mon^y  r,fund>d. 


t1^eSmith  Webbing  Co,Pawtucket  R I 


Save  Your  Face 
Oil  Your  Razor 


Rust  causes  razor  dullness 
3-in-One  absolutely  prevpnt- 
rust  on  the  minute  "teeth"  of 
every  razor  blade.  Always  do 
this  bi-fipfl  and  ttftor  shaving: 
Draw  bladebetween  thuinband 
forefinger  moistened  with  a  little  3-in-One.  ff 
an  "ordinary"  razor,  oil  strop,  too.  Then  — 
strop  and  have  the  most  luxurious  sha  ire  of  all 
your  life.  Oil  blade  again  before  puuinu'av  ay. 

.'J-in-One  is  sold  evervwhere  in  :i  M/e  bot- 
tles: Trial  size,  10c;  3-"oz.,  2.">c;  8-oz.,  (half 
pint)  50c.    Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 

FRFF  Generous  sample  and  scientific 

I  "Razor  Saver"  circular. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
42  ANR.  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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COLLIER'S 


United  StatesTires 

are  good  tires 


How  many  good  points 
should  a  good  tire  have? 

You  know  the  qualities  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 
Generous  mileage  is  the  prime  essential. 

You  want  a  guarantee  against  rim  cuts;  you  want 
flexibility,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of 
fastening. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  secure  all  these  de- 
sirable qualities  in  one  tire? 

Probably  not. 

Single  factory  companies  have  generally  been  con- 
tent to  strengthen  their  tires  at  only  one  or  two  of 
these  points. 

But  by  our  four-factory  cooperative  methods  of 
tire  building  we  have  been  able  to  combine  into 
one  tire  all  of  the  desirable  features  it  is  possible 
to  put  into  a  tire. 

We  have  raised  tire  mileage 
to  an  unprecedented  point 

We  have  perfected  and  control  exclusively  a  process  that  has  in- 
creased the  fabric  strength  of  our  tires  practically  fifty  per  cent. 

The  treads  on  United  States  Tires  are  made  of  the  toughest, 
longest  wearing  rubber  stock  ever  put  into  an  automobile  tire. 

Flexibility  and  resilience  have  been  improved  to  a  similar  degree. 

In  fact  we  have  taken  all  the  features  that  you  yourself  would 
like  to  find  in  the  tires  you  buy  and  have  them  all  put  into  one 
tire. 

Made  in  three  treads,  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  and  in  three 
styles  of  fastening  including  the  Dunlop  (Straight  Side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kin 


United  States  Pneumatic  Tires  art 
he  recommended  pressure 
one  or  both  of  the  acco 
filled  with  any  substitute 
thcr  nm>  than  those  Specified. 


guaranteed  when  filled  with  . 
md  attached  lo  a  rim  bearing 

for  air  or  attached  lo  ai 
>ur  fuaramee  is  withdraw 


United  States  Tire  Co. 
New  York 


Practical  Art 

for  advertising  purposes  can  be  taught  you  by 
mail.  If  you  have  artistic  talent  our  corre- 
spondence course  will  develop  your  ability, 
teaching  you  decorative  and  advertising  il- 
lustration, designs  for  covers  and  booklets, 
lettering,  fashion  drawing,  posters,  borders, 
methods  of  reproduction,  type  faces,  useful 
printing  information  and  much  other  helpful 
knowledge.  Send  a  sample  of  your  work  to 
us  for  our  criticism  and  we  will  return  it 
with  a  free  lesson  if  you  will  enclose  postage. 

The  Academy  of  Advertising  Art 


3743  Wilton  Ave. 


Chicago 


Built  strong  as 
Steel  Skyscraper 

proportion  to  b  ei 
Protects  against  til 
weathtr,  thieves.  A  hi 
permanent  building  id 
form.    No  repair  eipen 
LaetB  a  life-time.    Get  a 


Safe  Garage 


omplete  buildings  are  provided  In  heavy, 
framing  metal  sections  by 
n  1  C  *  Portable,  Fireproof  Con- 
rrUden  OyStem  Btruction  for  boat  houses, 
Nummer    cottages,    picture    .shows,    stores,  camps. 

lsHt  erected  or  taken  down.    Pour  years'  successful  use  it 
climate*.     Write   for   catalog,    Btatine;   model    number  of 
eight  paid  east  of  Rockies.    Immediate  itbipments  from  stock. 


5-41  W.  Water  9t 


Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Medarts  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


(Provide  healthy  oul-aoor  amusement  for  your  Boys  and  Girls. 
Make  them  strong  and  self-reliant.    MEDARTS  HOME  GYM- 
NASIUM will  do  this.    Consists  of  horizontal  Bar,  See-Saw.  Swing, 
leeter  Ladder  and  Summer  Toboggan.  Built  ol  Bteel  tubing;  repair  proof 


costs  little.    Set  up  on  surface  of  ground — no  post  boles.  EVERY 
"    .OUTFIT  GUARANTEED.  FREE  Illustrated  book  for  children 
Write  for  it  and  for  Illustrated  catalog  No.  10 
FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO., 
Gymnasium  Outfitters 


who  wns  anxious  to  conclude  the  meet- 
ing. 

"Not  quite,  yer  Honor.  I  want  a  key 
to  the  lockup  downstairs,  so  as  I  kin 
put  in  prisoners  when  I  arrest  theiu. 
Do  I  git  it  or  don't  I?" 

"We  threshed  that  all  out  once  be- 
fore," said  the  Chief  Burgess  wearily. 

"Do  I  git  it  or  don't  I?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know." 

"We'll  have  to  consider  the  matter 
more  carefully." 

"Ain't  I  as  good  as  yer  Chief  of  Police? 
I  bet  yer  he's  tanking  up  now  some- 
where." 

KAZER  spoke  more  truly  than  he 
knew,  tis  several  of  the  Councilmen 
were  guiltily  aware.  Prior  to  the  meet- 
ing they  had  encountered  that  worthy 
imbibing  heavily  with  other  celebrators 
of  the  glorious  Fourth  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Rescue  Hose  House. 

"We'll  take  up  your  request  at  an- 
other time." 

"No,  you  won't.  If  I  don't  git  a  key, 
and  git  it  right  now,  you  kin  git  another 
High  Constable.  It's  a  nice  howdedo 
when  the  highest  officer  of  this  here 
borough — " 

"Enough,  Cap'n,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Frettyleaf  sharply.  "You're  taking  up 
valuable  time." 

Kazer  looked  about  for  encourage- 
ment, but  Council  was  merely  bored.  He 
stopped  abruptly ;  his  aggressiveness  left 
him ;  his  shoulders  relaxed,  and  with 
bent  head  he  stalked  somberly  from  the 
room.  In  silence  the  members  listened  to 
the  thump  of  his  cane  as  he  hobbled 
down  the  stairs. 

"Coming  to  think  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Frettyleaf  apologetically,  "it  won't  do 
any  harm  to  let  the  old  man  have  a  key 
if  he  wants  it  so  bad  as  all  that.  Squire 
Keller  is  kicking  for  his  notary's  fees. 
We  ought  not  let  the  old  fellow  perjure 
himself  that  way.  Suppose  we  pay  him 
a  small  salary?" 

Council  was  quite  indifferent,  and 
readily  assented.  The  Chief  Burgess 
suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  heat.  Coun- 
cil join  him  in  a  sociable  glass  at  the 
American  House,  to  which  assent  was 
given  even  more  readily. 

Kazer,  on  leaving  the  City  Hall,  purely 
from  force  of  habit,  had  gone  to  the 
American  House.  There  he  found  his 
comrade,  Sergeant  Smithers,  who  had 
profitably  attached  himself  to  the 
younger  Prettyleaf.  That  youth,  lean- 
ing comfortably  against  the  bar,  beck- 
oned amiably  to  the  Captain,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  just  in  time. 

OVER  their  glasses  the  Captain  had 
launched  into  a  bitter  tale  of  his 
wrongs  when  the  bartender  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered : 

"Young  feller,  yer  old  man's  in  the 
back  room." 

Young  Prettyleaf  glanced  hastily  be- 
hind him,  and  then  glided  noiselessly 
through  the  front  door,  with  the  faith- 
ful Sergeant  at  his  heels. 

Several  Councilmen,  espying  the  High 
Constable  in  lone  possession  of  the  bar- 
room, forcibly  persuaded  him  to  join 
them.  Before  he  realized  it  he  was 
standing  before  them,  glass  in  hand, 
while  the  Chief  Burgess,  in  an  address 
usually  characterized  as  "neat,"  ex- 
plained Council's  change  of  heart.  And 
the  orderly  clerk,  who  attended  to  his 
duties  with  promptness,  gave  him  a  key 
to  the  outer  door  and  the  steel  cells. 

Mr.  Prettyleaf  hastened  home  to  rest. 
He  needed  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  for 
he  was  to  make  the  principal  address  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  on  the 
morrow,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  mark 
a  critical  point  in  his  political  career. 

Dr.  Andrews,  who  was  to  be  master 
of  ceremonies  on  this  notable  occasion, 
had  retired  several  hours  previous  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Captain,  who  was  to  take  no  part 
al  all  in  the  exercises,  walked  homeward 
listlessly,  uncomforted  by  his  key.  He 
listened  bitterly  to  sounds  of  revelry 
coming  from  the  basement  of  the  Rescue 
Hose  Company. 

TTo  "nrsed  his  weakness  in  drinking 
with   Council,  but  resolved  to  be  no 
er   the  butt  of   its  ridicule.  He 
.ro  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  a 
home,  where  he  would  be  cer- 
0  of  decent  treatment. 

THE  elder  Prettyleaf  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  rap  upon  bis  front  door. 
Leaning  from  his  bedroom  window,  he 
"manded  fretfully :   "What's  the  mat- 


Yer  wanted  over  to  the  lockup  right 


away,"  shouted  a  small  boy  from  the 
walk  below. 

He  donned  a  pair  of  trousers,  into 
which  he  tucked  his  nightdress,  stepped 
into  a  pair  of  slippers,  put  on  a  coat,  and 
started  for  the  City  Hall. 

HE  was  reasonably  certain  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  mission.  Evenings 
preceding  holidays  were  occasions  of  riot- 
ous celebration  in  Georgetown,  and  at 
such  times  he  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  hold  an  impromptu  midnight 
police  court  to  settle  the  cases  of  luck- 
less offenders  who  had  been  thrown  into 
the  borough  jail. 

As  he  drew  near  he  saw  a  large  crowd 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  He  paused  mi 
recalling  how  a  similar  crowd  had  once 
smashed  the  heavy  oaken  door  and  res- 
cued the  chief  pipeman  of  the  Rescue 
Hose  Company,  whom  Officer  Bixler  had 
arrested,  unaware  of  his  identity.  He 
reflected  that  the  new  steel  cages  could 
withstand  any  similar  assault.  Violence 
now  would  avail  nothing. 

A  thin  cloud  of  smoke,  pungent  with 
the  odor  of  burning  wood,  drifted  over- 
head. Every  volunteer  fireman  in  the 
crowd  looked  about  suspiciously. 

A  tiny  flame  leaped  from  the  top  of 
the  abandoned  hose  tower  in  the  rear  of 
the  building.  A  spent  rocket  which  had 
fallen  into  it,  after  smoldering  for  hours, 
had  set  fire  to  refuse  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  A  draft  like  that  of  a  chim- 
ney swept  the  flames  upward. 

"Fire!"  shouted  a  dozen  shrill  voices. 
The  cry  was  picked  up  and  carried 
through  the  streets.  The  quick  strokes 
of  the  fire  bell  clanged  harshly  over  the ! 
sleeping  town.  The  bells  of  the  other 
hose  houses  took  up  the  alarm.  The  hills 
resounded  with  the  discordant  clangor. 

THE  prisoners  in  the  steel  cages  be- 
came aware  of  their  danger  and 
shrieked  with  terror,  grappling  madly 
the  bars  of  their  cells.  A  convulsive 
shiver  passed  over  the  crowd  outside  as  j 
the  rattling  of  bars  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  the  flames. 

A  woman,  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
confronted  the  half-clad  Chief  Burgess  \ 
and  thrust  her  quivering  hands  before 
his  face. 

"My  boy  is  in  there."  she  screamed. 
"If  he  dies  his  blood  will  be  on  your 
head." 

Mr.  Prettyleaf  looked  at  her  calmly. 

"Reassure  yourself,  madam,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "Officer  Bixler  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  will  free  all  of  them." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  a  bystander  som- 
berly. "Bixler's  home,  sleeping  off  his 
jag.  If  he'd  been  sober  he  wouldn't  have 
arrested  them." 

"The  fire  companies  will  be  here  in  a 
minute,"  said  Mr.  Prettyleaf,  looking 
anxiously  up  the  street.  "They  will  put; 
out  the  blaze  before  it  gets  a  fair  start."  ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  Rescue  Hose  truck,) 
pulled  by  a  score  of  men,  dashed  up  to] 
the  fire  plug  on  the  corner.  At  nearly 
the  same  instant  the  truck  of  the  Good  I 
Will  Company  reached  it  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  lively  struggle  ensued 
for  the  control  of  the  plug,  each  desiring 
to  get  the  first  line  on  the  fire  and  there- 1 
by  win  the  standing  prize  which  Coun-I 
cil,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
greater  speed  in  answering  alarms,  of- 
fered for  this  achievement, 

THE  Chief  Burgess  watched  them  in 
amazement.  They  were  losing  pre- 
cious time.  He  suddenly  realized,  as  hei 
saw  them  reeling  and  cursing,  that  they 
were  not  sober.  They  had  left  the  bars 
in  the  cellars  of  the  hose  houses  to  man 
the  trucks. 

Rising  flames  illumined  the  sky  .and 
threw  a  red  glare  on  the  crowds  in  the 
street.  Clouds  of  sparks  drifted  over 
the  roofs  of  neighboring  buildings.  The 
people  watched  the  Chief  Burgess,  part- 
ly in  amazement,  partly  in  curiosity. 

The  same  small  boy  who  had  first 
summoned  him  now  approached  him  re- 
spectfully. 

"Say,  Mr.  Prettyleaf."  be  said,  "did 
you  know  your  Bill  was  in  there?" 
"William,  my  son?"  he  asked  dully. 
"Bixler  arrested  him  and  old  Sergeant 
Smithers  along  with  the  rest  of  the  gang 
that  Wits  in  the  row  at  the  American 
House.  He  said  it  didn't  make  no  dif- 
ference to  him  if  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Chief  Burgess." 

"And  Bixler,  where  did  they  say  he, 
was?" 

"They  took  him  home  when  he  started 
to  point  his  revolver.  They  was  afraid 
he  would  hurt  somebody.  He's  some- 
thing fierce  when  he's  drinking." 
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Prettyleaf   threw   himself   upon  the 
locked  door,  and  shook  it  again  and 
again  until  friends  drew  him  away. 
"You  can't  open  the  cells  even  if  you 
0  break  in."  they  said.    "The  firemen 
will  have  to  save  them." 

But  the  gallant  firemen  were  still 
■struggling  for  the  possession  of  the  plug. 
The  Chief  Burgess  broke  from  the  grasp 
of  his  friends  and  again  dashed  himself 
against  the  door  in  futile  despair. 

DE.  ANDREWS,  awakened  by  the 
bells,  was  aggravated  that  his  sleep 
had  been  broken,  and  resumed  repose  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  had  not  an- 
swered an  alarm  of  fire  since  the  day 
when  he  had  placed  adequate  insurance 
on  his  many  properties. 

The  High  ('unstable,  who  also  was 
awakened  by  the  alarm,  dressed,  donned 
the  hat  which  bore  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  and  left  the  house.  He  saw  the 
glare  above  the  City  Hall,  and  hastened 
thither  with  all  the  speed  possessed  by 
his  feeble  old  legs. 

He  was  amazed  on  seeing  the  Chief 
Burgess  violently  assaulting  the  door, 
and  prodded  him  in  the  back  with  his 
cane. 

"Hey.  there."  he  demanded,  "what  do 
you  mean,  trying  to  destroy  borough 
property  ?" 

"Get  back,  you  wretched  old  fool." 
shouted  Prettyleaf,  shaking  the  veteran 
roughly  by  the  shoulder.  "This  is  no 
time  for  your  funny  capers." 

Friends  interfered,  fearing  that  he 
would  do  the  old  man  bodily  harm. 

With  the  dignity  and  deliberation  due 
the  office  whose  real  responsibilities  he 
was  about  to  assume  for  the  first  time. 
Kazer  unlocked  the  door  and  entered 
the  borough  prison. 

The  air  was  gray  with  smoke.  Flames 
had  broken  through  the  lath  and  plaster 
of  the  wall  adjoining  the  hose  tower. 
The  prisoners,  all  of  whom  apparently 
were  in  the  nearest  cell,  clutched  its 
steel  bands  and  peered  at  him  with 
blanched  faces.  He  opened  the  grated 
door,  and  they  dashed  into  the  street, 
w  here  a  shout  of  joy  greeted  them. 

Smoke  choked  the  Captain,  and  his 
eyes  smarted  so  that  he  could  hardly 
see. 

He  turned  to  leave  when  he  heard 
a  piteous  voice  calling  him  from  the 
farthest  cell. 

"Cap'n,  Cap'n,  you  ain't  goin'  away 
iiinl  leave  yer  old  friend  die  like  a  dog, 
are  you,  Cap'n?" 

Through  the  haze  he  could  barely  dis- 
cern Sergeant  Smithers  and  the  youth- 
ful Prettyleaf.  The  rear  wall  was  sag- 
sing  dangerously.  He  paused  irresolutely 
and  then  hobbled  toward  them. 

"A  nice  pair  ye  are,"  he  said  as  he 
bent  over  the  lock. 

THE    Sergeant    muttered  incoherent 
thanks. 

"I'll  never  forget  you  for  this,  Cap'n," 
Said  the  younger  prisoner. 

"Run  fer  it,"  said  Kazer  laconically 
as  he  swung  open  the  steel  door.  They 
dashed  from  the  building.  He  turned  to 
follow  when  a  blazing  log  fell  from  the 
wall  and  struck  him  heavily.  It  crushed 
him  to  the  floor  like  a  withered  leaf. 
The  room  filled  with  a  blinding  light, 
but  merciful  darkness  enveloped  his  soul. 

Prettyleaf  stumbled  into  the  arms  of 
his  father,  who  held  him  closely. 

"Where's  the  Cap'n?"  inquired  Smith- 
ers anxiously. 

"Cone.  I'm  afraid,"  said  a  spectator 


soberly,  and  Smithers  fell  to  sobbing 
shamelessly. 

The  firemen  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  that  night  after  the  little  dispute 
at  the  fire  plug  had  been  settled.  They 
risked  their  lives  recklessly  to  reach 
points  from  which  they  could  advanta- 
geously pour  water  upon  the  Humes. 
They  deluged  surrounding  buildings  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  spreading. 

But  the  City  Hall  was  a  total  loss. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
Dr.  Andrews  walked  over  to  Memorial 
Park,  where  Major  Cummings  was  rais- 
ing the  Grand  Army  flag  to  half-mast 
on  its  tapering  steel  staff. 

"Who's  dead?"  inquired  Andrews  in 
surprise. 

"Captain  Kazer." 

"So  the  old  chap  is  gone.  That's  too 
bad.  But  surely.  Major,  the  day  we 
celebrate  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  Captain.  Remember,  it  is  the  anni- 
versary, not  only  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, but  also  of  Georgetown's  de- 
liverance from  the  enemy  during  the 
Civil  War." 

"He  was  a  brave  soldier,  doctor." 

••Mebbe  so.  mebbe  so,"  said  Andrews 
testily,  "although  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing particular  he  ever  did  except  to 
drink  more  than  his  share  of  liquor." 

"He  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  doc- 
tor." said  the  Major  in  sad  reminiscence, 
"carrying  our  Colonel  to  the  rear  after 
he  went  down  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  It 
left  him  lame,  you  know,  and  quite  un- 
fitted him  for  useful  work." 

"But  he  didn't  belong  to  the  post.  If 
we're  going  to  show  the  usual  courtesies 
to  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry,  what's 
going  to  become  of  the  Grand  Army?" 

"The  Captain  went  down  with  his 
boots  on,  doctor,  while  doing  his  duty 
as  High  Constable.  He  went  in  a  wax 
any  soldier  might  be  willing  to  go,  and 
the  boys  want  to  pay  him  this  respect." 

"Well,  if  that's  the  case."  said  An- 
drews grudgingly.  "I've  no  objection." 

C1HIEF  BURGESS  PRETTYLEAF 
■i  looked  over  the  address  which  he 
had  carefully  prepared.  When  he  faced 
his  fellow  townsmen  in  Memorial  Park 
he  laid  it  aside. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  expe- 
rienced a  real  understanding  of  human 
sacrifice.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  a 
real  personal  gratitude  toward  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War, 
weak  and  absurd  human  beings  like 
others,  who  yet  revealed  and  sustained 
the  nobility  of  human  nature  and  the 
splendor  of  human  history. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  public  career 
he  spoke  from  his  heart,  stumbling  a 
trifle  awkwardly  perhaps,  but  his  audi- 
ence knew  and  understood.  The  scales 
of  convention,  of  sophistication,  of  in- 
difference, yes,  and  of  self-righteousness, 
had  fallen  from  their  eyes  as  well.  Their 
heritage  as  Americans  stood  revealed,  a 
living,  tangible  thing. 

A  new  City  Hall  has  arisen  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one.  Its  beauty  reflects  credit 
oil  the  prosperous  city  of  Georgetown. 
And  yet  the  citizens  take  less  pride  in  its 
granite  walls  and  marble  columns  than 
in  the  fact  that  its  construction  was  free 
from  taint  of  graft.  More  impressive, 
even,  than  the  building  is  a  small  brass 
tablet  on  its  rear  wall,  reading: 

"Near  this  spot  fell  William 
Kazer,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  High  Constable  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Georgetown,  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty." 
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I REMEMBER.  /  remember 
The  cost,  when  I  was  born, 
Of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax 

And  cabbages  and  corn. 
A  dozen  eggs  cost  eighteen  cents; 

A  pound  of  pork  a  dime ; 
And  no  a:  I  often  meditate 
Upon  that  happier  time. 

I  remember.  I  remember 

The  rent  ire  used  to  pay; 
We  had  a  house  with  fourteen  rooms — 

A  dollar  ten  a  dug. 
Our  cook  got  three  a  week  and  board, 

And  coal  teas  four  a  ton 
And  apples  were  a  cent  apiece 

In  Eighteen  Eighty-One. 


I  remember,  I  remember 

My  mother  used  to  wear 
The  loveliest  of  cotton  hose 

At  twenty  cents  a  pair ; 
In  silken  hose  my  Julia  goes — 

A  pair  costs  three  fifteen. 
My  father  used  a  penny  pen; 

I  type  a  fine  machine, 

I  remember,  I  remember 

What  famous  poems  cost: 
How  Milton  got  ten  dollars  for 

His  great  "Paradise  Lost"; 
'Twelve  dollars  bought  Gray's  "Elegit' 

Oh,  I'm  glad  to  be  alive 
In  a  dag  when  I  can  sell  a  thing 

Like  this  for  twenty-five. 
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for  P.  A.  in  the 
toppy  red  bag. 


"Every  pipe's  a 
jimmy  pipe  if 
it's  packed 
With  P.  A. " 


It's  always 
open  season 
for  Joy  Smokin' 
with  P.  A. 


Trout  are  beginning  to 
jump — brooks  are  full  of 
them.  Soon  maybe  you'll 
be  making  your  get-away 
for  a  little  rest-up — some 
good  old  quiet  smoking  in  the  woods  and 
in  camp.  Don't  forget  to  take  along  plenty 
of  Prince  Albert. 

But  if  you  don't  belong  to  the  brotherhood 
of  Ike  Walton,  remember  there's  no  closed 
season  for  jimmy  pipes  as  long  as  you  can 
dig  up  a  nickel  for  a  toppy  red  bag  or  a 
dime  for  a  tidy  red  tin. 


the  national  joy  smoke 

keeps  open  season  for  all  men,  all-year- 
round,  everywhere.  It  signs  the  death 
warrant  for  tongue-broilers.  It's  got  a  knife 
sharpened  for  pipe  grouches.  It's  the  mildest, 
fragrantest,  bulliest  smoke  that  ever  wafted 
on  an  April  breeze.  It  can't  bite  the  tongue. 
It  can't  parch  the  throat.  All  that  is  cut 
out  by  a  patented  process.  P.  A.  helps  you 
catch  more  fish — and  friends  and  customers 
and  just  common,  everyday  joy.  It  makes 
you  happier  all  the  way  through,  because 
you  can  smoke  all  your  heart  desires  and 
never  a  tingle  in  your  taster. 

Buy  P.  A.  anywhere,  everywhere— 
toppy  red  bag,  5c;  tidy  red  tin,  10c; 
pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 


R  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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COLLIER'S 


Be  Independent  of  Horse,  Railroad  and  Trolley 


Motoc^cle 


The  1913  Twin  Cylinder  is  a  marvel  of  comfort  and  power.  New 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  makes  it  as  'easy'  on  the  roughest  road  as  if 
you  were  riding  on  air.    No  jolting  or  vibration. 

Addition  of  Foot  Boards  gives  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding  po- 
sitions with  separate  brake  control  in  each.  No  more  leg  cramping. 

The  Indian  is  ready  for  any  trip,  long  or  short,  at  a  moment's 
notice.  No  hill  too  long  or  too  steep.  Plenty  of  reserve  power 
for  mountainous  country  or  sandy  roads.  Remarkably  low  up- 
keep cost.  Speed  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Simple  control  system 
enables  you  to  master  the  Indian  after  a  few  minutes'  practice. 

11  Important  Improvements  and  29  minor  refinements.  No  in- 
crease in  prices. 

Free  demonstration  at  over  2,000  Indian  dealers 
throughout  the  country 

Prices:  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200,  7  H.  P.  Twin,  $250,  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO,  913  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Toronto  London 


Lyon  &  Healy's  Offer 

Our  $50  Cornet  for  $30 

We  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
one  of  our  new  American  Professional  Cornets,  price 
$30,  in  competition  with  any  other  $50  Cornet  of  your 
own  selection.  We  pay  the  express  charges  both 
ways.  You  cannot  possibly  lose  anything  by  allowing 
us  to  send  this  instrument  to  you  and  we  feel  very 
certain  you  will  save  an  even  $20. 

The  same  extraordinary  value  is  presented  by  our 
American  Professional  Trombones,  Mellophones  and 
Baritones.  Write  today  for  our  big  Band  Catalog, 
containing  500  illustrations  and  lowest  prices  on  good 
Band  supplies  of  all  kinds,' including  uniforms,  etc. 

PjlQV  Tprm«  may  ^e  arraneed.    We  have  a  new  offer  which 
jr    1  CI  Ills  we  wouiJ  like  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
band  leader  and  teacher.    Write  today  and  we  will  also  send  you 
a  copy  of  our  up-to-date  Lyon  &  Healy  Band  Herald  (free). 
Lyon  &  Healy  Band  Instruments — 
America's  Standard  for  Fifty  Years 

LYON   &   HEALY,    World's  Largest  Music  House 
29-46  E.  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc. ,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co. ,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Slreet.  Washington,  D.  C 
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Iry  hm  Before  You  Buy  Lm 

— and  obtain  quick  relief  from  interrupted 
circulation,  discomfort,  insecurity  and  all 
supporter  troubles.  No  bands  or  elastics  to 
bind,  creep  and  give  way.    A  Nickel  Plated 

pair  of  "New  Ideas"  [fcuaranteed  for  a  year's  comfort]  Bent 
postpaid  for  15c  [Triple  Gold  Plated  50c].    If  you  prefer, 
a  2c  stamp  for  a  pair  on  approval  and  pay  after 
:rial.  Address 

Modern  Specialty  Co.,  14th  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


You  will  find  in  our  new  Summer  Models 
'   that  indescribable  smart  atmosphere  of  the 
"thoroughbred"  without  danger  of  the  ex- 
treme or  the  cheap  radical  attempts. 

ADLER.RCCH  ESTER.CLOTH  ES 


Write  for  our  new  Summer  Style  Book,  giving 
the  correct  1913  styles  and  dress  suggestions 


L.  ADLER  BROS.  &  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


Some  Aspects  of  Prohibition  in  the  South 

By     P.    H.    WHALEY,  Jr. 


AMAZING  PROFITS 

IN  nrSllltnOHS.  Anybody  can  increase  their 
earning  capacity  in  spare  time,  entire  year 
growing  mushrooms  in  cellars,  sheds,  barns, 
boxes,  etc.  1  tell  you  where  to  sell  at  highest 
prices.  Free  Illustrated  Instruction  Booklet. 
HIRAH  1UHTO.N,  328  W«  48th  St.,  New  York 


Motor-boatmen! 


Stop  gambling  wit 
"smash-ups."    Get  I 
Baldridne  Reverse  Gear  and  control  your  boat  as 
you  would  aa  automobile.   The  "Bitldndge"  is  en- 
closed.   Thousands  iu  use.   Send  for  free  book. 
The  Baldridge  Gear  Co.,  665  W.  Gr.  Blvd.,  Detroit.  M 


A LONELY  tree  in  the  meadow  and 
dangling  from  it,  bullet  pierced,  a 
ragged  human  form !  A  weary 
woman  moaning  beneath  it,  at  the  dawn : 
"Muli  po'  Tom,  ain't  I  dun  tol'  yuh  t' 
leeb  dat  whisky  'lone !"  And  in  the  dim 
mansion  on  the  hill  a  broken  mother 
kneeling  by  the  stark  corpse  of  her 
daughter !  That  is  a  picture  of  the 
genesis  of  prohibition  in  the  South. 

Men  will  say  that  there  was  no  in- 
timate connection  between  prohibition 
and  lynching.  That  is  because  the  in- 
fluence which  made  ardent  prohibition- 
ists was  largely  subconscious.  An  in- 
definite dread,  similar  to  that  aroused 
by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  had  begun  to  per- 
meate the  rural  South,  a  decade  or  more 
ago,  as  a  result  of  unmentionable  out- 
rages committed  by  intoxicated  negroes. 
1  liscussions  of  the  lynching  problem 
brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a 
symptom  of  a  disease  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  sale  of  whisky. 

A  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  negro  crime,  although  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  territorial  status  of 
prohibition,  would  be  able  to  select,  al- 
most unerringly,  the  districts  in  which 
strong  drink  is  outlawed.  The  "un- 
speakable crime"  and  lynchings  have 
been  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  rural 
sections.  The  cities  have  been  almost 
unanimously  against  prohibition;  the 
country  quite  as  unanimously  for  it. 

In  the  South,  therefore,  the  aspects  of 
prohibition  are  largely  peculiar  to  the 
section.  The  feeling  which  made  a 
Solid  South,  behind  which  too  often 
scheming  politicians  have  found  office 
and  money,  is  kindred  to  the  feeling 
which  brought  about  prohibition.  The 
Democracy  had  capitalized  a  prejudice 
and  the  prohibitionists  were  endeavoring 
to  eradicate  one  of  the  chief  causes  per- 
petuating that  prejudice.  They  did  not 
have  that  conscious  purpose,  for  tradi- 
tion held  them  to  the  Democracy,  but 
they  forced  the  dominant  party  into  pre- 
ventive legislation. 

A  QUESTION  OF  EXISTENCE 

THE  most  vicious  negroes  were  found 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries.  River  towns  are  tougher  than 
seaports.  Low  dives  were  common  along 
the  levees,  and  are  now.  In  them  blacks 
gambled  or  drank  their  money  away. 
The  whisky  they  got  was  cheap,  poison- 
ous stuff.  Much  of  it  was  in  bottles  on 
which  were  indecent  pictures  of  white 
women.  The  walls  of  the  drinking  rooms 
were  lined  with  lascivious  reproductions. 
Too  often  the  sequel  of  the  debauch  was 
another  tragedy  and  another  negro,  or 
two  or  three  of  them,  strung  to  a  tele- 
giaph  pole.  Often  the  owner  of  the  dive 
was  one  of  the  lynchers — sometimes  the 
victim  was  his  daughter — but  the  sale 
of  the  "crime  inciter"  continued. 

City  dealers  had  their  distributors  of 
bad  liquor  on  the  river  plantations,  and 
on  most  other  plantations.  The  lure  of 
large  profits  emboldened  peddlers  to 
market  the  stuff  illegally.  They  ventured 
into  sections  which  formerly  had  been 
perfectly  orderly.  Frequently  their  pas- 
sage was  marked  by  another  lynching, 
and  often  the  lynchers  themselves  were 
whisky  soaked.  How  could  white 
women  live  safely  in  the  country,  where 
the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  was  some- 
times ten  to  one,  if  the  negroes  were  to 
be  translated  into  beasts,  every  pay  day, 
by  injections  of  poison?  And  the  back 
tide  of  the  urban  movement  was  bring- 
ing into  the  country  hundreds  of  blacks 
who  had  contracted  city  vices  and  habits. 

It  is  significant  that  the  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic  first  became  a  live  issue 
in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  two  States 
in  which  the  whites  are  in  a  minority. 
Nor  is  it  peculiar  that  the  reform  was 
led  by  B.  R.  Tillman,  a  farmer,  now 
Senator,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience made  him  appreciate  the  havoc 
whisky  was  causing.    He  did  not 
articularly,  perhaps,  about  the  up- 
lift of  the  negro,  but  he  was  enough  of  a 
prophet  to  foresee  that  either  whisky  or 
the  white  man  would  have  to  abandon 
.inns.    That  this  thought  was  clear 
is  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
bi  advocated  a  dispensary  system  which 
made  it  easy  to  obtain  whisky  in  the 
citJ  fs,  in  not  less  than  half-pint  packages, 
but  made  its  purchase  in  the  country 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  legally. 

hen  the  State  dispensary  system  was 
abolished,  because  grafting  had  made  its 


management  a  nauseating  disgrace,  an 
optional  county  dispensary  plan  was 
adopted ;  that  is,  every  county  was  given 
the  choice  between  prohibition  and  a  dis- 
pensary system  of  its  own.  All  but  six 
counties  eventually  decided  to  outlaw 
liquor  entirely,  and  these  six  were  coun- 
ties which  lay  along  the  seaboard  or 
were  dominated  by  cities.  The  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  prohibition  is  a 
phase  of  the  race  question,  and  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  must  be  determined 
by  the  effect  it,  has  had  on  the  relations 
of  the  races  in  the  rural  districts. 

BANEFUL  EVASIONS 

HOW  far  has  evasion  of  the  law  nulli- 
fied its  beneficent  possibilities?  It 
has  been  said  that  prohibition  made  the 
enforcement  of  law  a  policy  instead  of  a 
principle.  So  it  has,  in  some  places.  It 
was  a  Cincinnati  firm  that  first  discov- 
ered a  fortune  in  "whisky  powders."  Its 
advertisements  in  the  "want"  columns  of 
newspapers  did  not  indicate  the  nature 
of  its  business.  It  merely  wanted  ad- 
dresses. It  depended  thereafter  on  its 
literature  for  results.  It  would  send, 
for  a  dollar,  a  dozen  powders,  from  each 
of  which  one  quart  of  whisky  could  be 
made.  Other  ingredients  were  necessary, 
but  two  dollars  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  a  dozen  quarts  of  whisky 
on  the  Cincinnati  plan.  Powder  for 
twelve  dozen  quarts  could  be  purchased 
for  five  dollars.  The  temptation  to  a 
poor  white  man  to  buy  whisky  at  seven- 
teen cents  the  quart  and  sell  it  at  ten 
cents  the  drink  was  overpowering. 

Prohibition  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
built  mansions  for  ignorant  liquor  dis- 
tributors in  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola, 
and  in  Chattanooga.  The  art  of  making 
substitutes  for  whisky  only  reached  its 
zenith  when  prohibition  became  general. 

But  before  the  whisky  men  learned 
how  to  evade  the  law,  venders  of  catarrh 
powders  seized  their  opportunity.  The 
negro  who  once  got  drunk  on  cocaine 
did  not  bemoan  the  loss  of  whisky.  The 
"happy  dust"  was  better.  Unscrupulous 
druggists  stocked  their  shelves  with  it. 
Loafers  peddled  it  about.  Its  use  spread 
along  the  levees.  Crime  followed  in  its 
wake,  for  cocaine  intoxication  is  the 
most  dangerous  to  other  people  known. 
There  is  no  coward  out  of  whose  heart 
it  cannot  drag  the  fear  if  his  passions 
are  to  be  fed.  The  use  of  the  drug 
has  become  an  alarming  symptom  of 
social  disease  all  over  the  country,  but 
its  march  in  the  South  has  been  parallel 
with  the  spread  of  prohibition. 

Has  the  outlawing  of  whisky  achieved 
its  purpose?  There  is  almost  as  much 
whisky  sold  as  before  and,  additionally, 
the  use  of  cocaine  is  widespread.  There 
has  been  no  radical  reduction  in  the 
number  of  criminal  assaults,  except  in 
sections  where  the  prohibition  law  has 
been  honestly  enforced.  A  senseless  plea 
for  individual  freedom  to  become  a  social 
nuisance  and  menace  has  so  far  par- 
tially neutralized  the  potentially  benefi- 
cial effects  of  a  law  which,  although 
sumptuary,  had  in  it  palliative,  if  not 
curative,  elements. 

PROHIBITION  HAS  NOT  FAILED 

NEVERTHELESS,  and  this  is  the 
startling  paradox,  prohibition  has 
not  been  a  failure.  It  has  achieved  in  a 
psychological  way  what  it  failed  to  ac- 
complish by  legal  persuasion.  It  has 
created  a  strong  public  opinion,  not 
sentimental  but  logical,  against  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks ;  so  much  so  that 
public  sentiment  will  eventually  enforce, 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  essentials  of 
the  law  which  so  often  heretofore  it  has 
practically  nullified. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  a  return  to 
the  old  barroom  days.  The  towns  which 
have  voted  back  the  saloon  after  having 
had  prohibition  are  the  ones  which  ap- 
preciate most  fully  that  prohibition 
poorly  enforced  is  better  than  open 
saloons  with  no  real  regulation  at  ail- 
That  high  license  for  the  cities  and  pro- 
hibition for  the  country  will  solve  the 
problem,  or  better  present  conditions,  is 
the  conviction  of  most  students  ot  the 
question  in  the  South.  Experience 
has  softened  views.  White  men  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  moral  responsibility 
for  the  negro  rests  on  them,  and  that  it  is 
a  betrayal  of  responsibility  to  permit  il- 
licit sales  of  dangerous  liquors  and  drugs. 
It  is  a  shifting  of  the  responsibility,  too, 
if  the  negro  is  not  taught  temperance. 
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WILLIAM  COLLIER 

William  Collier,  celebrated  Ameri- 
can comedinn,  now  starring  in  his 
new  farce.  "Never  Say  Die,"  says: 

' 1  My  pipe  is  always  Tuxedo- 
filled.  I  tried  other  tobaccos 
before  I  discovered  Tuxedo. 
Now  there  IS  no  other." 


WALLACE  IRWIN 

Wallace  Irwin,  writer  and  lyricist, 
author  of  "Letters  of  a  Japanese 
Schoolboy,"  etc.,  says: 

"Tuxedo  is  always  welcome. 
A  pleasant  smoke,  a  mental 
bracer— the  ideal  tobacco.''' 


W.  HAYDEN  COLLINS 

W.  Hayden  Collins,  prominent  in 
real  estate,  and  member  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  W  ashington,  D.  C 
saj  s : 

"I've  compared  Tuxedo  with 
other  tobaccos,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ticxedo.  It  leads 
by  a  wide  margin  in  purity  and 
mildness." 


There  Is  a  Great 
Difference  inTobaccos 

Tuxedo  is  the  Mildest,  Sweetest,  Most 
Pleasant  Smoke  in  the  World,  Because — 

First — The  makers  of  Tuxedo  have  always  been 
willing  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  buy  the 
mildest,  choicest,  most  thoroughly  aged,  selected 
Burley  tobacco. 

Second — The  makers  of  Tuxedo  know  exactly 
how  to  treat  this  Burley  tobacco  so  that  every  bit 
of  pleasantness  and  goodness  remains  in  the  tobacco 
and  every  bit  of  unpleasantness  and  harshness  is 
taken  out. 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


Tuxedo  was  born  in  1904.  Its  first  imitator  appeared  two 
years  later.  Since  then  a  host  of  imitations  have  been  born, 
and  are  clamoring  for  your  patronage. 

No  imitation  is  ever  as  good  as  the  original.  No  amount  of 
advertising,  no  amount  of  bluster  and  bluff,  can  ever  make 
an  imitation  tobacco  as  good  as  Tuxedo. 

Until  someone  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  Tuxedo  process 
Tuxedo  will  remain  without  a  rival.  Those  secrets  are  so 
carefully  guarded  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  be  discovered. 

The  greatest  men  in  America — business  men,  professional 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  actors,  sportsmen,  athletes, 
engineers  and  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  smoke  Tuxedo  and 
recommend  it  as  the  most  enjoyable,  most  pleasant  and  most 
healthful  smoke. 

If  you  are  not  a  pipe  smoker,  you  are  denying  yourself 
the  greatest  smoking  pleasure  known  to  man.  One  week 
of  Tuxedo  will  give  you  more  genuine,  wholesome  enjoy- 
ment than  cigars — and  at  considerably  less  expense  !  Try 
Tuxedo  this  week! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A  . 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1  l/v 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  C  ~ 
with  moisture-proof  paper  civ 


SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE— 

Send  us  2c  in  stamps  for  postage 
and  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  a 
souvenir  tin  of  TUXEDO  tobacco 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
Address 
TUXEDO  DEPARTMENT 
Drawer  S,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Illustrations  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real  -back ages. 


HARRISON  FISHER 

Harrison  Fisher,  one  of  America's 
foremost  illustrators,  celebrated  as 
the  able  exponent  of  the  genuine 
"American  Girl"  type,  says: 

"/  don't  know  a  better  re- 
laxer,  a  belter  soother,  a  belter 
source  of  inspiration,  than  a 
pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  equal  of  Tuxedo  as 
a  real  smoke.  It  has  surely 
served  me  zee//.'' 


WILLIAM  B.  WATTS 

William  B.  Watts,  for  27  years  Chief 
of  the  Detective  Bureau  of  Boston, 
and  now  head  of  the  Watts  Detective 
Agency,  of  Boston,  says: 

' '/  find  Tuxedo  to  be  a  brand 
that  particularly  suits  my  taste, 
and  I  will  continue  to  use  it  in 
the  future,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  past." 


GEORGE  H.  ROBERTSON 

George  H.  Robertson,  famous  auto 
driver  and  Vanderbilt  Cup  winner, 
says : 

"My  chief  solace  after  a  long 
race — a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  It's 
the  REAL  smoke." 
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COLLIER'S 


Copyright,  1899,  by  Notnian,  Boston 

Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care 
to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in 
motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn, 
you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore an  energetic  knowledge-seeker 
will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
bookshelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  university  education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five- Foot  Shelf 
— how  Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as 
America's  foremost  educator  by  producing 
this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic; 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition 
at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition  we  are 
carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  original  idea  of 
producing  a  set  of  books  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy 
reach  of  the  average  American 

Have  You  Seen 
Our  32-Page  Book  ? 

C^^vy^-|-  We  have  printed  a  handsome 
w-«  descriptive  book,  which  gives 

r  rCC  aU  the  particulars  of  the  Har- 
vard Classics.  This  3  2 -page  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  famous  library.  Simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon cut  from  this  advertisement. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


His  Last  Argument 


(  Concluded  from  page  18) 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc.  o.w.s-u-is 
416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  the  32-pase 
bonk  descril.inz  The  Harvard  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot 'a  Five- 
Foot  shelf  of  Books. 


iYanw. 
Aitdret 


coming  around  the  desk  and  placing  the 
proof  before  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  "Morning  Chronicle."  "On  the  first 
page,  three-column  head,  big  type,  just 
as  you  ordered  it,  Mr.  Pendergraff."  " 
"High-School  Girl  and  Prominent  Doc- 
tor Arrested  in  Chop-Kuey  Resort,"  read 
Pendergraff,  running  his  ringer  along  the 
big  letters.  "Ah,  Brad,  some  sense  to 
that.  People  will  sit  up  and  take  a  lit- 
tle notice — why.  they'll  stay  home  from 
church  this  morning  to  read  that  story. 
That's  just  what  the — " 

PENDERGRAFF  ceased  very  abruptly. 
His  eyes  had  traveled  to  the  other 
three-column  head  gracing  the  front 
page. 

He  was  finding  it  difficult  to  read 
the  lines,  though  the  type  lacked  hut 
little  of  being  an  inch  high. 

"What  —  what  —  Bradford,"  he  stam- 
mered, "for  God's  sake.  Bradford,  stop 
the  press!  Has  the  press  started?  Is 
this  story  printed  V" 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  Bradford, 
refusing  to  become  excited. 

"Loretta  Mannering  Elopes  with 
Chauffeur,"  read  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. "My  niece — you  knew  she  was 
my  niece,"  he  screamed.  "Stop  those 
presses." 

As  Bradford  did  not  move,  Pender- 
graff in  haste,  if  haste  is  possible  to 
great  weight  and  wealth,  left  his  chair 
and  started  for  the  door.  By  stepping 
back  two  steps,  Bradford  reached  it  and 
kicked  it  shut,  and  instead  of  passing 
through,  Pendergraff  found  himself 
standing  in  the  center  of  his  own  office, 
looking  into  a  menacing  revolver. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Bradford?"  he 
gasped.    "Are  you  crazy?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  city  editor, 
"plumb,  riproaring.  shooting  crazy. 
Gone  nuts  from  overwork.  Crazy 
enough  to  insist  that  you  listen  while 
I  tell  you  a  few  things." 

"I  don't  know  what  your  grievance  is. 
Brad,"  said  the  editor  and  publisher  in 
a  very  humble  and  a  very  helpless  tone. 
"It  makes  no  difference,  we'll  settle  it  to 
suit  you ;  but  don't,  please  don't,  let  that 
paper  get  to  the  street  with  Loretta  plas- 
tered all  over  the  front  page.    Why — " 

"OUT  the  story's  true."  insisted  Brad- 
D  ford. 

"Of  course  it  is,  that's  the  pity."  ad- 
mitted the  big  owner.  "But  she's  my 
niece,  my  sister's  child.  Man,  can't  you 
see — why  I'd  dump  this  place  in  the  river 
before  I'd  hold  up  that  girl's  mistakes  to 
entertain  the  public." 

"Oh.  you  take  it  too  seriously,"  smiled 
Bradford  from  behind  his  revolver.  "En- 
tirely too  seriously.  You  know  we're  not 
here  to  educate  or  uplift ;  we're  here  to 
give  the  people  what  they  want." 

Pendergraff  started  toward  Bradford, 
but  a  flourish  of  the  pugnacious-looking 
gun  brought  him  to  a  stand  again. 

"These  risque  little  stories,  a  picture, 
red  ink,  you  know,  Pendergraff,  that's 
what  makes  the  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Scandal  is  just  as  palatable  to 
the  rich  as  it  is  to  the  poor." 

"Bradford,  I'll  give  you  a  thousand, 
two  thou — "  began  Pendergraff  as  he 
sank  into  a  chair. 

"I  don't  want  money,  Pendergraff.  If 
I  really  wanted  money  I'd  have  left  this 
rag  long  before  this.  I  want  to  help 
build  a  newspaper  that  can  command  the 
respect  of  the  whole  community.  I'm 
making  my  last  argument  now  and  you'll 
have  to  listen  to  it.  Do  you  think  the 
public  has  no  heart?  You  seem  to  forget 
that  the  public  is  just  a  large  number  of 
persons.  There  isn't  a  man  in  this  town 
who  does  not  revolt  at  the  thought  of 
holding  an  innocent  girl's  mistakes  be- 
fore the  public  in  big  red  letters.  I  was 
willing  to  except  you  from  that  state- 
ment, but  you've  made  that  impossible. 
Do  you  know  that  your  circulation  has 
been  standing  still  for  five  weeks?  Do 
you  know  that  a  scandal  story  lost  you 
two  big  advertisers  last  week?  Do  you 
know  your  reporters  are  near  open 
revolt  against  writing  such  stuff? 
You  can't  make  a  success  without  you 
build  a  clean  newspaper,  and  you  can't 
make  a  clean  newspaper  with  dirty 
stories. 

"y()U  would  i't  know  what  I  was  talk- 
I    ing  about  if  I  tried  to  explain  the 
ethics    of    this    profession."  continued 
Bradford. 


"You  seem  to  understand  why  you 
don't  want  Loretta  Mannering's  elope- 
ment painted  in  billboard  letters  and 
colors  for  the  benefit  of  'Chronicle'  read- 
ers, still  Loretta  isn't  even  your  own  child. 
How  are  Mrs.  Zarboe  and  Mr.  Zarboe 
going  to  feel  to-morrow  morning  when 
they  pick  up  this  mangy  rag  and  see 
their  own  daughter  marked  as  a  social 
outcast  for  the  rest  of  her  days?  You've 
got  money — a  lot  of  money,  Pendergraff. 
You  could  hush  the  scandal  on  your  girl ; 
they  haven't  a  thing,  not  a  darn  thing 
with  which  to  fight.  They've  been  in 
hard  luck  for  several  years;  they  have 
nothing  but  this  little  betrayed  girl  and 
their  good  name,  and  you're  going  to 
snatch  both  away  from  them.  For  what? 
I  don't  know.  I've  put  my  foot  on  my 
conscience  in  this  office  for  a  year  and 
tried  to  get  your  idea.  I'm  no  angel. 
Pendergraff,  and  when  a  thing  makes  me 
lose  sleep  it  has  to  be  pretty  raw.  I'm 
through. 

"When  you  ordered  me  to  brand 
that  little  Zarboe  girl  with  red  ink,  I 
knew  I  was  through,  but  I  couldn't  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  last 
argument.  If  you'll  wait  here  I'll  bring 
you  a  copy  of  the  city  edition  from  the 
pressroom.  You  can  take  it  home  and 
read  the  good  stories,  the  risque  stories, 
the  kind  that  make  the  people  sit  up  and 
take  notice;  you  can  take  one  over  to 
Mrs.  Mannering  and  let  her  read  the 
scandal,  it's  so  palatable  to  the  rich  and 
poor  alike,  you  know." 

BRADFORD  dropped  the  revolver  in 
his    pocket,    wheeled    about,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Without  glancing  back  he  walked 
down  the  room  to  the  composing-room 
stairs,  down  another  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  pressroom.  There  he  deliberately 
killed  time. 

"We're  awful  late  to-night,"  shouted 
the  boss  pressman.  "Delay  wasn't  on 
us.  They  balled  up  the  first  page  and 
had  to  pull  her  back.  I'm  stuck  an  hour 
longer — " 

As  a  rule.  Bradford  was  sympathetic, 
but  he  didn't  care  to  hear  more  of  the 
pressman's  troubles,  so  he  started  back 
to  the  editorial  department.  A  few  min- 
utes later  he  was  again  standing  in  Pen- 
dergraff's  private  office.  The  owner  and 
publisher,  the  biggest  man  about  the 
"Chronicle,"  had  not  moved,  except  to 
draw  his  handkerchief  and  mop  his  fore- 
head. 

"There,"  snapped  Bradford  as  he 
tossed  a  copy  of  the  "Sunday  Morning 
Chronicle"  on  to  the  owner's  knees. 
"Read  a  paper  that  won't  make  you 
blush;  you  can  take  that  to  your  sister 
or  Loretta  or  Mother  Zarboe,  and  they 
won't  be  ashamed  of  a  single  line  in  it. 
That  proof  sheet  you  can  frame  and 
hang  in  your  office  here.  I'll  call  for 
my  time  Monday." 

PENDERGRAFF  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  mustered  cour- 
age to  look  at  the  page  in  front  of 
him. 

There  were  no  three-column  heads,  no 
Loretta  Mannering  elopement,  no  high- 
school  girl  scandal — there  was  a  neat, 
clean  page  of  what  Bradford  had  been 
taught  was  real  news. 

Monday  afternoon  Bradford  came  into 
the  business  office  to  get  his  pay.  The 
cashier  handed  out  his  check,  and  to  it 
was  pinned  a  note,  in  a  scrawl  Brad- 
ford had  long  since  learned  belonged 
to  the  biggest  man  in  the  "Chronicle" 
organization. 

"A  last  hot  shot,  I  suppose."  muttered 
Bradford  as  he  turned  from  the  cashier's 
cage  to  read.  It  was  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, but.  the  former  city  editor  finally 
made  it  out. 

Brad — 

I've  requested  Strawbridge  to  go 
hack  to  advertising  Blather  wicks' 
H  nt  term  ilk  Balsam  one  week  from 
to-day.  You've  had  your  last  argum- 
ent in  this  office,  and  if  anyone 
jf  ics  to  start  one  tie  a  can  on  him 
'ire  he  gets  to  first  base.  As 
mo, laying  editor  you'll  make  out 
the  pay  roll,  and  I  don't  care  ivhat 
are  you  nut  behind  your  own 
imine.    That  was  a  corking  good 
inner  you  got  out,  but  you  really 
lild  get  over  the  habit  of  punc- 
tuating your  remarks  with  a  rc- 
1  olver.  Pendergraff. 


Your  Own  Private  Garage 
Just  Where  You  Want  It 

THE  inconvenience  and  expense  of  keeping 
one's  auto  i  n  a  public  parage,  are  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  advent  of  the 

METAL  GARAGE 

Elegant  in  appearance  and  made  of  gal  van- 
lzed  steel  of  the  proper  gauge  to  Insure  the 
utmost  strength  and  durability,  the  PORTO 
METAL  CARACE  is  an  adornment  to  any 
property.  It  is  perfectly  portable;  bo  in  the 
event  of  your  moving,  even  years  from  now, 
you  can  take  your  garage  right  with  you. 
Added  to  this  and  the  fact  that  it  is  lire  and 
thief  proof,  the  PORTO  METAL  CARACE 
costs  considerably  less  than  a  structure  o£ 
brick  or  wood. 

The  PORTO  METAL  CARACE  is  built  in 
seven  sizes  so  as  to  accommodate  any  size  auto- 
mobile. Can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours— only 
tools  necessary,  a  hammer,  a  screw  driver  and 
a  pair  of  pliers. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  describing  the 
garage  in  detail,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

PORTO  METAL  HOUSE  &  GARAGE  CO. 

MOD  Burnham  St.         MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


DO  YOU  WANT  MONEY? 


We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from    men  who 
make  big  incomes  at  this 
easy  and  pleasant  work. 
ASK  FOR  PROOF 
What  they 
have  done 
you  can  do 
in  your  own 
bown.Be  yom 
own  boss. 

Start  busi- 
ness for  your- 
self. Small 
capital  No 
eseperie  n  cc 
Big,  quick 
profits  at  fairs,  pic- 
nics, private  houses 
-EVERYWHERE. 
Profits  start  at 
once.  Write  us  today.  Get  out  of  the  "time  clock" 
lineandthe"pay  en  velope"brigade. Investigate  the 

"MANDEL"  POST  CARD  MACHINE 

New  invention  —  wonderful  machine.  Takes, 
finishes  and  delivers  original  post  card  photos  at 
the  rate  of  3  a  minute— Right  on  the  spot  where 
you  take  them.  New,  startling,  sensational, 
photographic  success — 

PHOTOS  DIRECT  ON  POST  CARD 
No  Plates,  Films  or  Dark  Room 

Machine  is  everything  in  one  — a  complete  pnrt- 
able  post  card  gallery.  Gets  the  interest,  atten- 
tion and  order  from  every  onlooker.  Sale  of  first  sup- 
plies gives  you  back  practically  entire  investment. 
Yon  make  money  on  the  same  day  outfit  arrives. 
Immediate  sales — Immediate  profits.  Do  you  want 
more  money  this  year?  Then  write  at  once.  INFOR- 
MATION IS  FREE.    Address  either  office  : 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  COMPANY 
669  Ferrotype  Bldg.  669  Public  Bank  B  dg. 

^        Chicago.  111.  New  York.  N.  Y.  J 


Bauer's 

FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS, 

ARE  USED. 
BY  MORE 

HOUSEKEEPERS 
Than  Any  Other  Extracts 

in  the  United  States  for  flavoring  pur- 
poses. Pure  extract  of  fresh  ripe  fruits 
and  berries.  14  highest  American  and 
European   awards.    Endorsed  by  The 

Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Food.    Vanilla,  Lemon. 

etc.  —  10c  and  25c  — At  grocers.  Write  now  for 
booklet  of   our  choice   cookine   recipes,  free. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  264,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

HOME 
STUDY 


offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-reB- 
fdent  students.  One  may  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  desrree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  many  subjects.others  for 
TeacherB,  Writers.  Accountants.  Bankers. 
Business  Men .  Ministers.  Social  Workers, 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

U.of  C.(Div.  A) Chicago. III. 


The  Pioneer  Western  Camps 


KEEWATIN  for  Boys 
POKEGAMA  for  Girls 
Address  Director,  Box  108 
Mercer,  Wise. 


'.Kit  Session 
Five  miles  from  KEEWATIN 
Chicago  Office,  1416  Masonic 
Temple.  Central  3029. 


DI  fYTC  WANTED  FOR  D|  k  \Q 
iLU  1  lJ  Motion   Picture  I  Ltt\  1  O 


ii  fa  i' til 


now  paying   $2ri  to 
aeh  you  how  to  write  and  aell  them, 
necessary.    Write  now  for  free  details. 


You   can   write  the 
$100  for  each  plot. 
No  previous  experlen.  -  . 

Associated  MotionPictnreSchools,f.;4  P  Sheridan  Ho -id, Chicago 


Convert  Your  Bicycle  ina 0  Motor-Cycle 


using  our  Attachable  Outfit.  Fits  any 
wheel.  AIko  Marine  and  Stationary  Mo- 
tors and  Castings.  Stamp  for  circulars. 

SletTey  Mfg.  Co..  2940  Girard  Ave..  Pkila.  Pa. 
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The  Story  of  a  Modern  Marriage 


(  Continued  from  page  C) 


a  state  of  passivity  and  made  to 
nder  implicit  and  immediate  obedi- 
ce.  That  they  needed,  understanding 
id  a  large  spate  to  turn  in  in  order  to 
ow  spiritually,  she  never 
ought,  never  remotely 
sioned. 

But  where  could  I  get  such 
ie  service,  even  though  I 
uld  pay  its  worth?  Highly 
[lined  women  do  nut  go 
to  service  into  other 
oiuen's  homes  for  very 
. cedent  reasons,  that  fact 
I  well  knew. 

REACHED  a  conclusion 

t    finally.      My  children 

ime  first,  since  they  had 

adits  that  could  not  lightly 

•  put  aside.  To  leave  them 

l.r  even  a  few  hours  a  day 
these  their  most  impres- 

i  o  n  a  lil  e  and  important 

■ars  to  the  care  (if  a  Miss 

rilmer  was  more  than  un- 

ir.    My  work  must,  go,  if 

iring  its  pursuit  by  me  my 

dldren's  spiritual  develop- 
ed was  arrested,  their 

idividuality  quenched.  So 

y  decision  was  taken.  For 

ie  sake  of  a  larger  life 

»r   my    hoy    and   girl  I 

ould  accept  Robert's  sug- 

-stion.  I  would  yield 
I."ery  other  interest  that 

y  children  might  be  given 

iportunity  to  grow  and  to 

j'ach  their  best. 

So  I  told  Robert. 

1  set  about  disorganiza- 

(iii  quickly.  When  Frances 

nd    Miss    Wilmer,  the 

undress  and  the  man  of  all  work,  had 

■en  dismissed,  I  found  many  surprises 

waiting  me,,  not  the  least  provoking  of 

bicb  was  that  large  bills  for  plumbing 

nd  for  groceries  had  been  incurred. 
I.nd  the  bills,  though  new  to  me,  had 
:>  be  paid. 

When  all  debts  were  cleared  I  found  I 
ad  in  the  bank  a  balance  of  $300. 
Ins  sum  I  determined  to  leave  un- 
mcbed.  I  felt  very  insecure  in  living 
□tirely  on  Robert's  income.  Suppose 

Be  should  fall  ill.  Suppose  the  chil- 
ren  had  to  have  doctors,  specialists! 

I.H  the  haunting  possibilities  that  had 
ever  before  tortured  me,  came  and  set- 
eii  with  me.  We  found  a  five-room  flat 
i  the  city  at  $40  a  month. 

iJOW  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to 
Nl   earn  money  I  have  lived  well.  If 
wished  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  to  listen 
h  music,  I  did  so.    Rut  I  soon  found 
pat  the  situation  was  radically  changed. 

found  that  I  couldn't  do  as  the  spirit 
Hioved  me.  since  Robert's  salary  was  in- 
elastic. I  also  found  it  necessary  to 
ractice  all  sorts  of  si  mi-stifling  econ- 
mies.  And  what  seemed  worse  to  me. 
b  did  Robert. 

He  might  have  sold  his  stock  in  his 
ompany,  or  he  might  have  taken  a  posi- 
ion  paying  a  larger  salary,  but  we  both 
ealized  that  bis  future  promised  well 
.ith  his  young  and  growing  concern. 
Iind  so:  "We'll  get  along  all  right,"  I 
'neon  raged  him. 
So  life  went  on. 

But  after  a  few  weeks  I  faced  the 
ruth.     I  wasn't  happy  nor  any  more 
ontent  than  when  amid  the  clash  and 
in  of  our  old  home,  and  my  discontent 
ncreased  as  morning  after  morning  I 
jaw  Robert  leave  the  house  in  his  shiny 
veicdat.    I'd  feel  miserably  that  sucil 
i  garment  didn't  conduce  to  a  feeling 
>f  high  self-confidence:  nor  could  the 
nagging  realization  that  a  life  insur- 
Hce  premium  was  about  to  fall  due  and 
hat  its  payment  would  leave  no  provi- 
sional margin  concede  a  clear  mind  for 
insiness. 

|  Thinking  of  these  things  I  knew  a 
case  of  outraged  values,  for  while 
lobert  was  worried  about  finances  and 
vhile  daily  I  performed  menial  tasks 
hat  revolted  my  particular  soul  an  edu- 
cated gift  of  mine  that  had  shown  itself 
ible  to  create  and  to  earn,  atrophied. 

I"  TRIED  bending  myself  to  the  yoke  of 
L  tradition.  Bitterly  I  condemned  my- 
olf  for  hating  to  wash  dishes,  to  wipe  up 
loors,  to  sweep  and  to  dust.  "Why  that's 
i  woman's  work."  I  told  mysel*  "you 
mist  like  it." 
But  I  couldn't  hoodwink  myself. 


One  afternoon  I  was  laboriously  rip- 
ping an  old  skirt  preparatory  to  turn- 
ing it  for  another  period  of  wear,  and 
wondering  at  the  same  time  how  I  could 
reduce  the  appalling  milk 
bill,  when  little  Robert  ad- 
dressed me.     With  an  ef- 
fort I  came  out  of  my  mood 
of  concentration  on  ways 
and  means  and  became  oc- 
cultly  conscious   that  the 
child    had    repeated  his 
question  several  times  be- 
fore I  heard  him  with  my 
physical  ears. 

"Mother,  can  I  have  the 
big  clock  to  wind?"  he 
asked. 

I  looked  up  at  the  mantel 
where  the  clock  stood. 
"No,  Robert,  I'm  b  u  s  y 
now." 

"But,  mother,  the  clock 
says  something  to  me  when 
I  wind  it.  Can  I  get  up 
carefully  on  a  chair  and 
wind  it?" 

"No,"  I  voiced  my  ex- 
asperation  by  emphasis. 
"You  are  liable  to  fall. 
And  besides  you  pull  and 
drag  at  the  rug  with  the 
chair.  I've  enough  work  to 
do  as  it  is.  Now,  Robert, 
if  you  show  temper  I  shall 
punish  you." 


H 


Eliza  was  plain — very  plain 
— in  features  and  attainments 


E  turned  sullenly 
away,  and  sat  as  of 
old  twirling  his  thumbs. 
He  wanted  that  beloved 
clock-  with  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  a  very  intense  child, 
and  he  couldn't  understand 
when  I  had  let  him  have  it  before  why 
he  should  be  denied  now.  But  I  went 
on  ripping. 

Little  daughter  came  toddling  to  me. 
She  held  the  sugar  bowl  in  her  hands 
and  her  eyes  were  alight  with  the  sense 
of  her  own  power  at  being  able  to  obtain 
and  to  hold. 

"Helen."  I  cried,  a  vision  of  spilled 
sugar  and  my  attendant  work  flashing 
in  on  me.  "Mother  will  punish  you  for 
touching  the  sugar  bowl" — 

And  then  suddenly  I  stopped  short 
and  stared  at  both  my  children.  A 
quick  realization  came  that  this  scene 
was  one  of  many  such.  The  understand- 
ing came  to  me  that  every  day  I 
checked,  admonished,  threatened  ! 

The  truth  poured  in  on  me.  My  chil- 
dren ranked  second,  third,  or  fourth  to 
any  duty  the  home  demanded.  While  I 
dusted  and  swept,  and  made  over  and 
calculated  on  possible  economies  here 
and  there,  my  children  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  these  materialities.  It 
was  for  the  children's  sake  I  had  given 
up  my  work  that  I  might  be  a  companion 
to  them : 

That  I  might  study  them,  know  their 
needs,  and  thus  bring  them  to  their 
best.  And  my  most  vital  forces  had 
been  directed  to  make  one  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two.  And  the  children  had 
taken  their  places,  their  little  circum- 
scribed places,  glad  to  catch  any  crumb 
I  found  time  to  cast  them ! 

I LET  the  dress  slip  to  the  floor.  Once 
more  the  machinery  of  living  had 
overpowered  me,  had  driven  me  aside 
from  the  central  line  of  expected  achieve- 
ment. It  was  all  very,  very  laughable,  so 
laughable  that  I  cried  ! 

The  day  the  insurance  premium  fell 
due  was  the  day  that  milk  went  up 
to  ten  cents  a  quart  and  lamb  chops 
to  eight  cents  a  chop.  Robert's  salary 
alone  remained  stationary. 

Now  standing  with  a  sheaf  of  bills 
in  my  hand  a  sense  of  impotence  came 
over  me.  And  then  largely  because  I 
felt  myself  in  danger  I  tried  to  fight 
aside  the  sinking  feeling  of  helplessness. 
1  believe  the  Fates  love  a  good  fighter, 
for  at  that  moment  out  of  some  clear 
region  there  came  winging  one  thought 
after  another,  and  with  each  thought  I 
rose  till  I  stood  in  a  clear  space  able 
to  see  about  me. 

Then  I  flew  to  my  desk  not  pausing 
to  give  precedent,  that  impulse-checking, 
initiative-killing  word,  a  chance  to  re- 
tard me,  and  with  both  children  about 
my  knee  I  wrote  the  following  in- 
spirational advertisement  : 

"I  am  looking  for  a  clear-thinking, 
advanced   woman   who  would  like  to 


IN  1903  Hawaiian  Pineapple  first  ap- 
peared upon  the  market  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  a  paltry  hundred  thou- 
sand cans, — barely  one  can  for  every  nine 
hundred  people  in  the  United  States. 

In  1907,  only  four  years  later,  the  out- 
put and  sales  were  fifty  times  as  great,  an 
increase  of  5000%.  Up  to  this  time,  not 
one  dollar  had  been  spent  for  advertising. 

The  quality  of  the  product  has  advertised  itself. 

In  1908  the   output  was  again  doubled,  - 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  was  advertised  in  some  of 
the  magazines  for  seventeen  months  (you  may 
remember),  and  the  demand  was  quadrupled  in 
twenty  months. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  food  product,  the 
demand  for  which  could  have  thus  increased  more 
than  three  hundred  times  in  ten  years  with  so  little 
advertising? 

Yet  this  31,000,000  cans  is  still  scarcely  enough 
to  give  each  person  in  the  United  States  one 
third  of  a  can  once  a  year. 

If  you  know  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  you  will 
want  more  than  this  eight  times  a  month. 

We  begin  packing  again  in  July,  but  it  will  be 
well  into  the  fall  before  future  packing  will  reach 
your  grocers'  shelves. 

Have  you  had  your  share  this  year  ? 
Have  you  cans  enough  in  your  pantry 
to  keep  you  going? 

Has  your  grocer  enough  to  see  him 
through  ? 

Always  ask  for  Hawaiian  Phie apple,  no  matter 
ivhat  brand;  so  long  as  it  comes  from  Hawaii  it  is 
sure  to  be  picked  ripe"  and  "canned  right.'"  You 
can  buy  it  everywhere — sliced,  grated  or  crushed. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers'  Assn.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Here's  YOUR  Chance! 

Thousands  of  men  successful  in  all  departments  of  human  activity  endorse  and 
recommend  this  offer.  They  took  advantage  of  it  and  the  secret  of  success  was 
no  longer  a  secret  to  them.  If  you  want  the  stimulating,  healthful,  sound 
advice  of  one  who  has  a  million  friends,  send  for  the  "Magic  Story."  The 
first  part  of  this  remarkable  book  is  free,  but  if  you  want  all  of  it  at  once,  send 
$1.00.  This  is  your  chance!  A  pebble  may  start  an  avalanche— this  fascinat- 
ing book  will  help  you  to  make  your  career  a  complete  success! 

Frank  E.  Morrison,  Publisher,  802  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


LORADO 


And  none  of  us  ever  had  such  a  de- 
lightful surprise — you  couldn't  fancy  with- 
out being  here  how  there  could  be  so  much 
that  is  big  and  grand,  and  so  much  that  is 
softly  lovely  in  any  one  region  of  the  world. 

We  slipped  away  on  that  de  Luxe 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— every  morning  from  Chicago  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo  — 

the  kind  of  train  that  first  makes  you  glad 
you're  going  and  then  glad  you  went  that 
way.  Think  of  this  magic  transformation  in 
a  day!  That's  a  rhyme,  but  the  whole  affair — 
dining  car,  music,  observation  car,  books  and 
beds — was  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  poem. 

"The  Colorado  Flyer" 

every  morning  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  splendidly  equipped, 
fast  daily  trains  via  Rock  Istand  Lines  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis 
for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares  Daily  June  1st  to  September  30th 

Little  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  'Under  the  Turquoise  Sky" 
are  two  books  which  make  the  way  clear.  Let  me  send  them  to  you. 
L.  M.  Allen,  Pass.Traff.  Mgr.,  S  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  III. 


"Tenement  Tommy' 


Asks  for 


A  Square  Deal 


T  TE  lives  in  New  York's  tenement 
district,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
Ametica. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is  scarcely 
space  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  playground  is 
the  blistering  pavement  of  the  ill-smelling 
streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching  brick  walls. 

Tommy'*  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry ;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.  The  winter  struggle  has  sapped 
their  vitality.     They  are  starving  for  air. 

No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.  What  he, 
his  mother  and  the  other  children  need  are  :  a 
chance  to  breathe  something  pure  and 
fresh, — a  taste  of  sunshine  and  outdoor 
freedom, — an  outing  in  the  country  or 
at  the  seashore. 

But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs 
stands   poverty,    the   result  of  mis- 
fortune.   He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it 
were  all  his  fault. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends 
thousands  of  "  Tenement  Tommies",  mothers 
and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea  Breeze, 
its  fresh  air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A 
dollar  bill,  a  five  dollar  check,  or  any  amount 
you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer 
Tommy's  appeal. 

Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn, 
Treasurer,  Room  204,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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work  with  children:  one  whose  sense  of 
justice  makes  her  perceptive  and  non- 
condemning.  I'd  like  to  find  some  one 
retaining  a  sensitive  memory  on  whose 
plate  lies  recorded  the  tender  fancies  of 
tier  own  childhood,  and  finally  one  who 
believes  children  to  be  the  hope  of  the 
world." 

Now  the  masculine  mind  may  con- 
demn that  paragraph  as  hopelessly 
feminine  anil  sentimental.  I  think  it 
the  most  level-headed,  practical  state- 
ment for  services  that  I've  ever  read.  I 
so  regarded  it  when  in  an  impulsive 
moment  I  wrote  it.  I  do  so  now,  some 
few  years  later. 

I CALLED  up  by  telephone  the  leading 
newspaper  and  read  the  advertisement 
through  the  transmitter.  The  girl  at 
the  other  end  who  received  the  para- 
graph asked  me  under  what  heading  the 
"ad  will  fit."  I  said  at  once  "Under 
Female  Help  Wanted — Professions." 

The  girl  said  "All  right"  nonchalantly, 
and  assured  me  that  she  would  send  me 
a  bill,  which  promise  was  faithfully 
kept. 

I  received  one  answer !  It  came  from 
a  Miss  Benton  who  wrote  that  she  was 
a  bookkeeper  in  a  kindergarten  supply 
house,  but  that  she  desired  to  make  a 
change.  She  knew  of  no  technical  pro- 
fession that  appeared  just  to  fit  her 
talents.  She  liked  my  advertisement  be- 
cause it  struck  a  responsive  chord,  and 
might  she  call  to  see  me? 

Miss  Benton  came  one  afternoon.  She 
was  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty-two  with 
good  eyes  and  a  manner  for  children. 
She  looked  with  genuine  interest  at  my 
little  ones.  She  was  an  observer,  I  saw, 
and  to  some  purpose.  She  told  me  she 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Montessori 
system  just  then  being  introduced  in 
this  country.  She  believed  that  she 
would  like  the  care  of  children  hut  not 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  a  mere  nurse- 
maid. And  when  I  unfolded  my  plan  to 
her,  her  eyes  really  sparkled. 

ONE  fine,  early  spring  day,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  my  old  suburb,  taking  both 
children  with  me,  of  course.  First  of 
all  we  visited  our  home,  and  the  chil- 
dren's delight  at  sight  of  familiar  things, 
the  yard  and  the  swinging  gate  made  me 
realize  for  the  first  time  how  greatly 
they  had  missed  space  to  move  about  in. 

Signs  of  removal  were  apparent  and 
when  I  saw  the  tenant  she  told  me  that 
she  expected  to  leave  the  house  early  the 
following  week. 

My  next  visit  was  to  my  old  friend, 
the  miniaturist,  who  lived  within  six 
squares  of  my.  home. 

When  the  maid  admitted  me  I  heard 
shouts  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
roof,  then  I  recalled  that  the  nursery 
had  been  built  just  beneath  the  sky.  My 
friend  shortly  appeared  with  her  four- 
year-old  twin  daughters  clinging  to  her 
skirt. 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  me  she  told 
me.  "I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  I  said. 
"May  the  children  all  go  up  to  the  nur- 
sery, Rachel?" 

"Can  you  get  Beryl  (the  violinist) 
and  Cecelia  on  the  telephone,  and  ask 
them  to  come  over?"  I. asked. 

Fortunately  the  other  two  were  at 
home,  and  able  to  leave.  Shortly  they 
appeared.    Then  I  began: 

"I'm  going  to  start  by  asking  a  lead- 
ing question.  Have  any  of  you  a  secret 
regret  that  you  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  your  former  work?  I'm  asking 
you  to  be  honest  with  me  because  on 
your  cooperation  with  me  depends  the 
possibility  of  my  continuing  my  work, 
and  yours,  too." 

Silence  fell.  Then  the  writer,  who  was 
plainly  nervous  because  she  had  had  to 
leave  her  baby  with  a  neighbor,  said : 
"If  you  can  suggest  any  way  whereby 
any  woman  can  do  her  full  duty  to  her 
children  and  her  work,  I'd  like  to  hear 
the  plan." 

THEN  said  Rachel :  "After  the  twins 
came  and  during  their  first  year  I 
could  snatch  moments  to  paint  in.  but  you 
know  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  any  sort 
mtinuous  service  here  in  the  suburbs. 
Uy  I  gave  up  trying  to  do  anything 
^ee  that  the  children  were  cared  for 
I  the  house  run  in  some  way." 
3he  turned  to  me  with  a  little  wist- 

•xpression  on  her  face. 
"You  know,  Helen,  that  last  child's 
I  did  took  a  second  prize  at  the 
itute  and  I  did  feel  after  my  babies 
e  and  when  they  proved  so  inspira- 
ial  that  I  could  fasten  some  of  that 
ration    in    a    lasting    work,"  she 


smiled,  but  we  knew  beneath  the  high- 
sounding  words  there  lay  a  passion  of 
longing.  "I've  concluded,  however,  that 
there's  no  way  out.    Maybe  later — " 

And  now  (he  little  violin  teacher,  who 
had  a  family  by  one  larger  than  mine, 
spoke  with  charming  candor:  "I  am 
facing  the  real  necessity  of  helping  my 
husband.  His  illness,  which  lasted  for 
over  six  months,  ate  into  our  savings, 
and  now  practically  I'm  doing  all  my 
own  work  and  sewing,  and  yet  we  really 
haven't  enough  money  to  keep  things 
going,  since  we  have  debts.  When  the 
day  is  oyer  I'm  too  tired  to  practice, 
know  it  would  be  easy  to  get  my  old 
class  of  pupils  that  I  had  when  we  first 
came  here,  but  where  could  I  find  the 
time?"  And  then  she  voiced  my  old  (lis 
satisfaction :  "It  doesn't  seem  fair  that 
my  gift  should  rust  when  by  its  opera 
tion  I  might  help  out  when  help  is  so 
vitally  needed." 

We  all  looked  at  her,  remembering 
how  brimful  of  ambition  and  spirit  she 
had  been,  remembering,  too,  how  at  timed 
when  she  played  to  us  in  the  old  studio 
her  music  had  thrilled  and  uplifted  us 
Now  she  was  just  a  bedraggled,  tired 
out  little  woman,  her  fine  spirit  quenched 
her  violin  silent  in  its  case. 

"How  long  would  it  take  you  to  fit 
yourself  for  a  class  of  pupils?"  I  asked 

HER  eyes  lit  with  a  flicker  of  thei 
old-time  fire.  "Why,  Helen,  if  I  bad 
the  chance  to  get  back  my  class,  I'd  find 
the  time  to  practice.  I'd  find  the  strength 
to  practice  after  the  children  were  in 
bed  and  the  day's  work  done.  I  could 
go  up  to  the  attic  and  not  disturb  a 
soul." 

I  pulled  my  chair  near  hers  and  took 
her  hand.  "Now  listen,  all  of  you,"  I 
said.  "Why  not  have  a  studio  togethef 
as  in  the  old  days?  Since  fate  and  the 
low  price  of  land  brought  us  all  together 
in  this  suburb,  let  us  make  use  of  our 
adjacency.  Now  listen,"  as  some  one  at- 
tempted to  interrupt.  "I  know  that  we 
can  rent  a  large,  airy  room,  which  we 
can  easily  furnish,  over  oh  the  main 
street  of  the  town  for  $12  a  month.  We 
can  arrange  hours  so  that  each  one  of  us 
may  have  three  half  days  a  week  in 
that  studio."  I  paused  before  continu 
ing  to  my  dramatic  period :  "Three  half 
days  a  week  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  se- 
cure from  interruptions,  in  which  to 
work  !" 

Of  course  the  inevitable  question  came: 
"But  the  children?" 

And  before  I  could  answer,  the  writer 
with  the  baby  said  with  a  fine  flush:  "I 
don't  want  to  drop  my  work  entirely,  as 
I  may  have  to  do,  any  more  than  any  of 
you.  But  don't  you  think  a  woman's 
highest  duty  is  to  her  children?  Don't  you 
believe  she  should  drop  every  alien  in- 
terest and  devote  herself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  child  she's  responsible  for?" 

T  TURNED  quickly  to  her  :  "Have  you  al- 
J.  ways  found  that  simply  because  a 
woman  is  a  mother  she  alone  is  equipped 
to  give  her  child  the  fine  care  and  un- 
derstanding necessary  for  his  growth? 
A  little  child  running  in  from  his  play, 
filled  with  a  rushing  desire  to  tell  his 
mother  of  some  wonderful  thing  he  has 
seen,  is  told  to  wait  till  she  has  finished 
dusting  or  cutting  out  a  dress  or  wiping 
ill-  the  kitchen  floor." 

Rachel  spoke  fervently :  "There's  no 
getting  away  from  the  truth  of  what  you 
say,  Helen.  And  though  I  don't  wipe  up 
the  kitchen  floor  very  often,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  energy  is  tfiven  to 
persuading  other  women  to  do  it.  And 
even  when  by  some  miracle  I've  man- 
aged to  keep  some  sort  of  help,  I've 
never  felt  free  to  do  any  painting.  I 
don't  see,  Helen,  how  you  are  going  to 
arrange  matters  for  us." 

Then  I  told  them  of  Miss  Benton :  "A 
young  woman  who,  directed  by  a  natu- 
ral inclination  and  interestin  children,  has 
studied  most  of  the  progressive  writers 
on  child  culture.  In  her  one  interview 
w  ith  me  she  impressed  me  as  being  one 
with  whom  we  could  leave  our  children 
and  go  away  with  perfectly  free  minds. 
When  I  gave  her  my  idea  of  working  co- 
operatively for  us,  she  said :  'That  idea 
appeals  to  me:  I  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  with  children  of  widely  dif- 
fering temperaments.'  "  I  paused.  "Con- 
trast that  observation  with :  'Oh,  yes'm, 
1  love  children,  and  I  can  always  manage 
to  keep'm  quiet'  " 

"It  sounds  too  alluring."  said  the  vio-  , 
linist.    "How'  much  would  it  cost?" 

"Twelve  dollars  a  week,  making  our  in- 
dividual share  $3.  Of  course,  Miss  Ben- 
ton would  have  some  free  time  which 
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she  could  put  to  any  advantage  she 
chose." 

Rachel  said :  "When  can  Miss  Benton 
come?" 

"It  will  take  us  ahout  a  month  to  get 
everything  ready.  She  will  come  when 
we  send  for  her." 

"With  a  class  of  pupils  I  can  make 
unite  $16  a  week  very  soon,"  said  the  vio- 
ltnist.  "After  paying  for  my  part  of 
Miss  Benton's  services  and  my  share  of 
the  studio  rent  there  will  be  a  helpful 
margin  left." 

•We'll  all.  speaking  now  of  the  finan- 
cial end,"  I  said,  "be  surprised  at  our 
earning  capacity  when  we  have  nine 
peaceful  free-from-interruption  hours  a 
week." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Beryl,  "that  we'll 
each  try  to  find  an  inexpensive  maid." 

"No  maid!"  I  said  firmly.  "I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  about  servants: 
An  intelligent  girl  prefers  almost  any 
other  kind  of  work,  even  long  hours  in 
factories  with  small  pay,  to  going  into 
homes  to  work.  She  knows  that,  once 
submerged  in  the  average  home,  she  has 
many  undefined  duties,  long  hours,  no 
place  of  her  own,  and  no  social  life  or 
standing.  So  we  women  are  compelled 
to  take  raw  material  and  try  to  train  it, 
with  what  results  we  all  di refill ly  know, 
or  put  up  with  the  vagaries  of  'expe- 
rienced' help  who  know  our  dependence 
upon  them.  After  reaching  this  conelu- 
sdon,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  manager  of  a 
vacuum  cleaner  firm.  It  transpired  that 
lie  was  anxious  to  introduce  his  machine, 
and  he  promised  to  obtain  for  us  the 
services  of  a  man  who  would  come  to 
mir  respective  homes  on  four  mornings 
of  a  week  and  'quickly  and  in  a  thor- 
oughly sanitary  manner  demolish  all 
dust  and  dirt.'  The  man  is  an  ex-jani- 
tor, and  lie  will  wash  our  windows  and 
empty  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  on  the 
days  he  works  for  us.  We  are  to  pay 
him  $8  for  the  four  days,  leaving  him 
two  full  days  in  which  he  will  demon- 
strate his  machine  around  the  suburb.  I 
told  the  manager  that  we  would  proba- 
bly eventually  buy  a  machine.  He  ex- 
pects to  locate  the  ex-janitor  and  the 
vacuum  machine  out  here  permanently 
mi  the  15th  of  the  month. 

"Now  there  is  left  to  be  done."  I  went 
on,  "the  cooking,  which  personally  I  en- 
joy, the  ordering  of  our  raw  food  mate- 
rial, and  the  dishwashing.  And  later  I 
intend  to  see  a  scrub  woman  I  know  of — 
a  woman  who  averages  $5  a  week,  work- 
ing four  whole  days  a  week,  scrubbing 
the  floors  of  halls  and  public  buildings. 
The  balance  of  her  time  goes  to  caring 
for  her  children  and  an  inadequate  hus- 
bond.  She  is  neat  and  quick,  and  I  shall 
offer  her  $5  a  week  to  come  every  morn- 
ing to  our  different  homes  to  wash  the 
accumulation  of  dishes  and  to  make 
the  beds.  That  work,  since  we  live  with- 
in short  walking  distance  of  one  an- 
other, and  since  we  shall  have  the  previ- 
ous day's  dishes  stacked  and*  waiting, 
will  just  about  consume  the  mornings 
of  four  days." 

THEN  very  impressively  I  finished: 
"Our  work  in  the  home  will  lie  done 
by  trained  service  rendered  by  persons 
who  will  know  exactly  what  is  expected 
of  them. 

"Our  children,  during  our  absence 
in  the  studio,  will  be  cared  for  by 
a  progressive  young  woman  who  recog- 
nizes the  spiritual  needs  of  a  child,  and 
who  is  naturally  equipped  to  fulfill  those 
needs.  And  for  all  we  receive  we  shall 
each  pay  the  weekly  sum  of  six  and  a 
liiarter  dollars." 

I  carried  them  all  away  by  my  en- 
thusiasm. "We'll  try  the  plan,"  cried 
Rachel.  "It  can't  be  worse  than  the 
way  we  are  situated  now." 

Robert,  after  all  my  fear  of  his  pos- 
sible discouraging  attitude,  really  met  me 
at  every  point.  He  felt  that  even  though 
failure  might  result  in  trying  to  organize 
our  way  of  living  on  a  new7  basis  we 
should  learn  something  valuable. 

A  few  days  after  we  moved  back  to 
our  old  home  a  carpenter  came  to  throw 
two  large-sized  bedrooms  into  one,  and 
this  space  with  the  old  small  nursery 
made  a  really  fit  place  for  the  children. 
Here  their  toys  and  their  books  were 
placed  on  low  shelves  within  easy  reach, 
an"  when  all  was  in  order  it  was  really 
the  children's  own,  a  spot  where  they 
reigned  supreme. 

THE  first  morning  that  I  went  to  the 
studio  I  left  my  children  with  a  little 
hore  feeling  about  my  heart.  After  all, 
was  I  doing  right?     But  once  in  the 
studio  and  again  at  my  work  1  forgot 
verything  in  the  joy  of  feeling  my  brush 


in  my  hand.  When  the  twelve  o'clock 
whistle  from  the  far-away  factory 
sounded,  I  recalled  myself  with  a  start. 
It  took  me  just  fifteen  minutes,  walk- 
ing rapidly,  to  reach  home.  I  flew  up- 
stairs to  the  nursery.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  sat  Miss  Benton,  Robert  close 
Ik  side  her,  both  so  intensely  interested 
in  the  mechanism  of  a  small  engine  that 
neither  one  heard  my  approach.  Little 
sister  I  saw  lay  asleep  in  her  crib,  al- 
ready taking  her  noonday  nap. 

ROBERT  saw  me  first.  With  a  cry  he 
.  was  up  and  upon  me.  "Oh,  mother, 
mother !"  he  exclaimed.  "We've  had  the 
best  time!  We  went  for  a  walk  but  we 
didn't  walk  at  all,  we  just  stood  still  and 
looked  at  things." 

His  little  face  was  alight  with  interest. 
I  believe  I  have  averred  that  the 
Fates  love  a  good  fighter.  I  think  also 
they  respect  one  who,  recognizing  that 
a  situation  is  all  wrong,  sets  about  as 
best  he  may  to  remedy  it.  In  any  event, 
our  plan  worked  admirably.  My  half  days 
at  the  studio  fell  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  mornings.  On  those 
days  I  rose  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  washed  and  dressed  the  children, 
and  made  the  simple  breakfast  we  all 
ate.  At  half  after  eight,  Miss  Benton 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  (the  former  scrub 
woman)  arrived,  and  I  left  for  the 
studio,  stopping  at  the  market  to  give 
my  order  for  the  day.  When  I  returned 
at  noon,  I  cooked  luncheon  for  the  chil- 
dren and  myself,  and  then  we  went  out 
if  the  day  was  fine  or  stayed  at  home, 
finding  plenty  there  to  occupy  and  in- 
terest us. 

THIS  routine,  of  course,  was  flexible. 
There  were  occasional  afternoons 
when  I  wished  to  go  to  town  to  see  edi- 
tors or  even  to  attend  matinees,  and,  of 
course,  the  others  also  wanted  "after- 
noons off."  So  we  arranged  that  at  what- 
ever home  Miss  Benton  was  engaged  for 
the  afternoon  there  the  children  whose 
mother  was  going  to  town  or  elsewhere 
Should  be  sent.  And  since  Miss  Benton 
enjoyed  getting  the  little  ones  in  a  group 
we  were  enabled  to  go  away  for  business 
or  pleasure  with  a  clear  mind. 

Three  months  after  we  opened  our  stu- 
dio we  held  a  meeting,  and  I  don't  believe 
four  happier,  more  contented,  or  brighter 
women  could  be  found  anywhere, 

Rachel,  always  the  first  to  take  the 
chair,  said :  "Do  you  realize  that  our 
lives  now  hold  everything  that  a 
woman's  heart  desires,  her  husband,  her 
children,  her  home,  and  time  for  the 
outlet  of  her  talents?  And  do  you 
know,"  here  she  turned  quickly  to  me, 
"I  feel  that  I  am  a  finer  mother  than 
when  all  my  time  was  spent  with  my 
children.  I  find  now  that  I  am  less 
despotic,  more  understanding  with  them. 
Truly  I  believe  they  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  ever  before  in  their  lives  and  I 
know  they  enjoy  me  more  now  if  only 
because  I  find  time  and  inclination  to 
play  with  them." 

There  was  a  pregnant  silence. 
After  a  time  the  violin  teacher  spoke: 
"Why  I'm  actually  uplifted  when  my  last 
little  pupil  leaves  the  studio  and  I  set 
out  for  home  and  my  boys.  I  confess 
now  that  when  I  was  with  them  every 
moment  their  constant  activity  and  their 
incessant  demands  wore  upon  me  dread- 
fully. I  believe  now  in  the  light  of  my 
experience  that  every  mother  would  be 
vitally  helped  if  she  could  leave  her 
children  for  some  hours  every  week." 

"Not  only  the  mother  but  the  children 
are  better  for  being  part  of  the  time  in 
the  care  of  another,"  I  said.  "I  know 
mine  are  getting  a  wider  range  of  thought 
by  their  association  with  Miss  Benton. 
Young  as  they  are,  they  have  found  that 
there  is  usually  more  than  one  side  to  a 
question." 

L\TER  some  one  asked :  "What  do  the 
t  husbands  generally  think?" 
"No  matter  what  others  think,"  said 
the  miniaturist  with  her  usual  impetu- 
osity, "mine  is  delighted  with  the  change 
for  the  better  in  me.  I  knew  I  should 
have  had  to  fight  hard  in  the  beginning 
for  my  way,  but  experience  teaches  even 
husbands." 

The  writer  said  :  "If  Arthur  didn't  have 
a  keen  remembrance  of  the  days  when  he 
came  home  and  found  me  tired  to  death 
and  ready  to  weep  at  the  raising  of  a 
linger,  because  the  maid  had  left  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  the  baby  had  an  en- 
suing attack  of  colic,  he,  too,  might  have 
entered  objections  to  my  spending  nine 
hours  a  week  at  the  studio  writing." 
Then  our  meeting  broke  up. 
That  very  night  Rolx  rt  said  to  me: 


The  Price 
of  Comfort 


... 


ASK  ANY  SCHOOL -BOY 
what  this  little  picture  rep- 
resents and  you  will  receive  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the 
subtle  force  of  advertising  and 
publicity. 

Different  artists  have  given  their 
different  conceptions  of  the  ex- 
act attitude  of  the  boy,  his  proximity  to  the  fire,  and  the  kind  of  a  shovel 
he  used — but  in  every  case  you  knew  it  was  young  Abraham  Lincoln, 
studying  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  log  fire. 

They  didn't  have  electric  lights  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  boy. 
They  didn't  have  gas  light.    They  didn't  even  have  kerosene  oil  lamps! 

They  had  sperm  oil  lamps  and  tallow  candles — but  "the  Great  White 
Way"  was  a  thing  undreamed  of.  And  yet,  it  was  only  about  30  years 
ago  that  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  Edison  light  was  given 
in  New  York  City  — and  the  first  electric  sign  did  not  appear  until  15 
years  later  ! 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  part  that  Honest  Advertising  has 
played  in  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  past  15  years  ? 

Now  look  at  the  other  little  picture. 

The  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  electric  light,  the  electric 
fan,  and  the  telephone  cost 
money  and  add  to  our  "cost  of 
living."  We  could  manage  to 
get  along  without  these  things 
and  live  as  they  lived  Yester- 
day. But  most  of  us  prefer  to 
pay  "the  Price  of  Comfort."  I 
do — don't  you  ? 

jf^f^  

Manager  Advertising  Department 


No.  120 


10,000  Business  Men  Will  Gather  Here 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  spacious  Fifth  Regiment  Armory  in  Baltimore, 
of  the  ninth 

Annual  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs 


Th 


e  sessions 


of  America  will  be  held  here  June  8  tol3, 1913.  Dele- 
gates from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  American 
and  Canadian  Clubs,  and  thousands  of  other  adver- 
tising and  business  men  will  be  present.  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  other  European  countries 
will  also  send  strong  delegations. 

The  meetings  will  be  addressed  by  the  most  force- 
ful and  interesting  speakers  among  the  successful 
advertising  buyers  of  the  country— men  who  have 
successfully  conducted  epoch  making  campaigns. 
Open  departmental  and  other  special  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  various  branches 
and  phases  of  the  great  business  of  advertising. 
Here  every  man  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say  his 
say,  and  those  who  have  solved  the  perplexing 
problems  of  modern  publicity  and  merchandising 
will  tell  their  audiences  how  they  did  it. 


In  addition  to  these  business  meetings,  nearly 
every  pulpit  in  Baltimore  will  be  occupied  on  Sun- 
day. June  8th,  by  prominent  advertising  men,  who 
will  tell  how  closely  advertising  is  linked  with  the 
religious  and  social  progress  of  our  time. 

The  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  unique 
entertainments  to  which  all  delegates  and  guests 
will  be  invited,  and  throughout  the  whole  conven- 
tion, Baltimore  will  more  than  maintain  her  envi- 
able reputation  for  warm,  generous,  open-handed 
hospitality. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  an  advertising  club  member 
in  order  to  be  welcomed  at  this  convention— all  busi- 
ness men  are  invited.  If  you  cannot  come  yourself, 
send  your  advertising  or  sales  manager.  Make  your 
plans  now— write  tothe  address  belowforthe  full  pro- 
gram of  the  convention,  hotel  accommodations,  etc. 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Convention  Bureau 

1  North  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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OLLIER'S 

Washington  Bureau  will 
furnish  to  Collier  readers 
a  wealth  of  information 
on  any  subject  for  which 
Washington  is  head- 
quarters. 

This  service  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and 
retailers;  to  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  teachers.  In  a 
word,  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  all  walks 
of  life. 


Alexandria,  S.  D. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau:  Being  about  to 
embark  in  the  wholesale  cheese  business  I  am  very 
anxious  to  inform  myself  in  every  way  possible  con- 
cerning that  commodity.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Government  senils  out  bulletins  on  that 
subject.  I  wish  to  learn  its  value  as  a  food  and 
such  other  facts  as  tin'  Department  has  seen  fit  to 
give  out.  Will  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  in- 
form me  where  the  desired  information  can  be 
obtained?  * 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau  :  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  very  kind  communications  of  April 
11th  and  14th  in  answer  to  our  inquiries.  Today  I 
again  ask  you  for  the  favor  of  some  information  on 
the  proposed  new  Tariff  Law.  T  should  thank  you 
very  much  if  you  would  communicate  to  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  the  proposed  duties  on  degras, 
commonly  called  woolgrease,  and  also  on  burlap 
which  is  imported  from  Calcutta,  India.  * 


Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau :  Please  advise  me 
through  your  bureau  whether  a  railroad  company 
can  justly  charge  23  cent  rate  of  freight  from  West 
side  of  Mississippi  river  into  Waltonville,  111.,  on 
car  loads  of  Yellow  Pine  Lumber  when  they  carry 
ear  loads  from  same  point  of  shipment  through 
Waltonville  to  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  and  charge  only  20 
cents  per  hundred  to  Mt.  Vernon.  * 


Chicago,  111. 
Cottier's  Washington  Bureau  ;  May  I  ask  you  to 
obtain  for  me  the  latest  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teas? 
The  process  in  use  has  been  what  is  known  as  the 
"Read  Test"  but  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
lias  been  a  change  in  the  last  few  days  supplement- 
ing this.  * 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau  :  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  on  hair-cloth  and 
crinoline  such  as  is  used  as  inter-linings  in  both 
ladies'  and  men's  clothing?  Advise  me  what  it  is 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  act  and  what  the  rate  is 
under  the  new  bill  which  is  now  before  Congress.  * 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cottier's  Washington  Bureau:  Canyougiveme 
a  list  of  the  States  of  the  Union  which  have  adopted 
prohibition  amendments  to  their  constitutions,  and 
also  a  list  of  States  which  have  adopted  prohibition 
by  legislative  enactment,  without  constitutional 
amendment?  * 


Havana,  Cuba. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau:  Kindly  send  me 
data  on  the  new  duties  on  oranges  and  pineapples 
in  the  Underwood  Rill  and  those  collected  now — 
that  is,  duties  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  force 
and  those  proposed  in  the  new  one.  * 


Make  use  of  our  Wash- 
ington office.  Write  us 
upon  any  subject  about 
which  you  have  reason 
to  believe  we  can  be  of 
help.  Write  us  as  often 
as  you  like.  No  charge 
to  the  subscribers  of 
Collier's. 

Collier's 
Washington  Bureau 

901-902  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"I  don't  believe,  Helen,  that  we  have 
ever  before  been  so  happy  as  now.  You 
are  so  bright  and  interesting  these  days 
that  I  quite  agree  with  Robert,  Junior, 
when  he  savx :  'Our  mother  beats  them 
all,  doesn't  she?'  " 

I  kindled  at  this  praise.  Coming  from 
my  little  son.  it  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me.    He  and  I  are  "chums"  now,  dear 


friends.  I  pray. that  his  retentive  mem- 
ory will  lose  its  recollection  of  his  once 
impatient,  nervous,  harrowed  mother, 
and  keep  only  the  thought  of  me  as  I  am 
now,  happy,  content,  controlled,  ready  at 
a  second's  notice  to  enter  into  his  in- 
terests and  always  bavin":  time  in  which 
to  listen  to  his  stories,  and  to  go  with 
him  into  his  own  wonderful  world. 


Sending  a  Boy  to  Mill 


;  Concluded  from  page  17  j 


They  thoroughly  paralyze  the  former 
and  unduly  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of 
the  latter. 

"Of  refreshment  and  advice  from  com- 
patriots, we  got  a-plenty,  but  the  advice 
was  frequently  more  generous  than 
reliable. 

"In  passing  one  camp,  we  caught  a 
song  with  this  chorus: 

"Dearest  mother,  you  trill  never,  you  will 
never 

Find  mil  name  among  the  .stain; 
If  I  only  jump  a  bounty, 
I  will  skip  for  home  again. 

"Sometimes  in  a  field  and  sometimes 
on  the  road,  we  progressed  but  slowly. 
Covered  with  mud  from  frequent  falls 
and  wet  to  the  skin  from  continued 
rain,  we  pressed  on.  My  pride  had  been 
piqued.  You,  General,  had  called  me  a 
'boy'  and  my  teeth  set  the  more  firmly 
at  recollection  of  the  taunt.  Get  there 
I  would ;  and  the  orderlies  and  the 
horses  were  twenty-four  carat  grit. 

"To  the  question  of  where  I  would  find 
a  battery,  I  got  all  sorts  of  soldier  an- 
swers. One  advised  me  to  ask  the  cook. 
Another  requested  that  I  give  him  'some- 
thing easier.'  Still  another  thought  I 
might  And  one  at  the  Washington  Ar- 
senal ;  and  again,  I  was  referred  to 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

"The  challenges  bothered  us  greatly, 
but  finally,  about  eight  o'clock,  through 
one  of  those  same  vexatious  challenges, 
I  heard  of  a  battery.  We  soon  gained 
the  locality  indicated  by  the  sentry,  and 
I  succeeded  in  finding  the  Captain. 

"  'Not  by  a    sight !'  was  bis  an- 

swer to  my  message.  'We  have  just  gone 
into  park  and  neither  my  men  nor  my 
horses  can  go  another  inch.'  There  was 
another  battery  just  a  little  farther  on, 
he  said. 

"He  was  obdurate,  notwithstanding  my 
explanation  of  the  emergency.  I  began 
to  think  of  what  your  remarks  to  me 
would  be,  sir,  if  you  knew  that  I  tem- 
porized, and  of  the  consequences  of 
failure.  I  was  as  tired  as  the  Captain, 
for  that  matter,  and  my  temper  began 
to  shorten. 

"I  took  from  my  wallet  a  piece  of 
paper  and  on  it  made  a  copy  of  the 
order.  Underneath.  I  wrote  a  receipt  for 
the  order,  and  with  the  emphasized  re- 
mark that  I  would  go  no  farther,  handed 
the  Captain  the  original  and  placed  the 
duplicate  before  him  to  sign. 

"I  probably  spoke  louder  than  I  real- 
ized, and  my  excited  tones  must  have 
gone  outside  the  tent,  for  almost  at  once 
a  strenuous  voice  not  far  away  struck 
up  these  words  to  the  good  old  Sunday 
tune  of  'In  the  Sweet  By  and  By' : 

"There's    a    gladness    in    his  gladness 
ichen  he's  glad; 
There's  a  sadness  in  his  sadness  when 
he's  sad; 


But  his  gladness  ichen  lie's  glad. 
Or  his  sadness  when  he's  sad. 
Ain't  a  patch  upon  his  madness  when 
he's  mad. 

"Then  half  a  dozen  voices  took  up 
the  refrain : 

"Oh!  his  gladness  when  he's  glad. 
Oh!  his  sadness  when  he's  sad, 
Ain't  a  patch  upon  his  madness  when 
he's  mad,  mad,  mad. 

"Tlie  effect  was  convulsing  and  a  cast- 
iron  image  would  have  yielded  to  the 
humor. 

"Both  the  Captain  and  I  laughed 
heartily  and  all  irritation  disappeared. 
He  looked  at  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  order  and  then  at  me.  He  knew 
what  it  meant  to  disobey,  and  had  no 
idea  of  doing  such  a  thing.  He  was 
only  trying  to  bluff  a  kid.  He  turned 
the  paper  over  and  scrutinized  the  other 
side,  seemingly  hoping  to  obtain  some 
comfort  from  the  back.  There  was  no 
loophole,  however,  and  he  knew  it,  so 
after  a  minute,  with  a  smile,  he  ejacu- 
lated : 

"  'Let's  have  a  drink  !  Will  you  have 
it  educated  or  uneducated?' 

"  What  do  you  mean?'  I  asked. 

"  Why,  I  mean  straight  or  a  cock- 
tail. A  cocktail  is  the  straight  article 
with  a  college  training.' 

"Having  moved,  as  suggested,  'along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,'  he  sent  for 
his  Lieutenant  and  instructed  that  coffee 
be  at  once  served  to  the  man. 

'<rTpIIEN  followed  the  necessary  orders 
A    for  a  move. 

"The  chorus  of  remarks  that  came  out 
of  the  night  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
for  they  might  not  sound  well  before 
ladies.  They  were  amusing,  however, 
and  of  the  same  plain  character  as  those 
used  by  'our  army  in  Flanders.' 

"The  horses  were  quickly  harnessed 
and  we  started.  Men  with  lanterns  went 
ahead,  and  although  the  guns  were  fre- 
quently stuck  in  the  mud,  we  made 
pretty  satisfactory  headway.  The  roads 
were  at  least  clear.  By  twelve  o'clock 
midnight  we  reached  the  Gap  and  found 
you,  General,  anxiously  waiting. 

"I  reported  that  the  boy  had  been 
to  mill  and  had  brought  the  grist 
back,  and  I  was  as  proud  as  twenty- 
seven  peacocks  when  you  laughingly 
put  your  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and 
remarked  : 

"  'Good  lad  1  but  you  look  more  like 
real  estate  than  you  do  like  a  United 
States  officer.'  " 

WHILE  in  New  London  the  dear  old 
man  would  hardly  let  me  out  of 
his  sight,  and  many  a  comrade,  willy- 
nilly,  listened  to  the  General's  highly 
embellished  version  of  the  story  of 
"Sending  a  Boy  to  Mill." 
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No  ugly  ripped  seams  when 
you  ivear  tlie  seamless  sheer 


No.  2280 

They  are  knit  to 
shape  and  there- 
fore fit  as  well  after 
washing  as  before; 
have  the  fashionahle 
amount  of  sheerness, 
style  ami  wear  that 
particular  women 
demand.  Made  of 
strong  silk-lisle,  high 
spliced  heel,  double 
sole,  4y»"  doubh*  top, 
reinforced  heel  and 
toe.  In  black, tan  and 
white  at  25c  a  pair. 

CHILDREN'S 
IPSWICH 

No.  33  Narrow  Rib 
No.  35  Wide  Rib 

have  theweariii^  quality  mi 
busy  little,  legs  that  will 
please  the!  In  il'tiest  mothers. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
styles.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  us. 

The  whole  Ipswich  line  \»  knit 
to  shape. 

IPSWICH  MILLS 

1822-1913 

4  Bay  Street 
IPSWICH,  MASS. 

tony  other  styles  for 
n  e  ii,  women  and 
hil.lri'li  at  ISc  anil 
5c  a  pair. 

Cataloj:  sent  on  request. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLE! 

Are  equipped  with  puncture-prooj 
tires,  imported  roller  chains,  im 
ported  English  flanged  sprockets]] 
English   featherweight  steel  mud 
,  imported  Brampton  pcilalKk 
st vie  saddles,  liars  and  Krlpau 


hi  otliei 
ssed  b: 


dis 


xpel 


ycle.  No 
8pt 


pot. 
:<>  el 
■d  ti 


■Ranger"  the  World's 
Best  Bicycle.  Improved  factorsi 
methods  and  Kteatly  iiicreaseti'l 
output  for  191.1  enaMe  us  to  make I 
a  manjeloiut  nnr  price  ffftr.  Someti 
thins  very  sperial  to  tin-  first  purj^ 
chasers  of  1913  models  in  cacM  i 
town.    Write  US  t/xlay. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL! 

without  a  cent  in  n1ranrpy  In  anjj 
person,  anywhere  in  the  United' 
States,  and  prepay  the.  freight.  Wa.j 
nnly  ask  you  to  examine  and  trjM 
.he  "Ranger"  without  a  era/  >j^H 
pense  to  yourself  before  you  thiulMMfl 
other  bicycle. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


is  all. i 


'Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  if  ymi  dri  i 
not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding  it  for  10  days  and  putting  it  teal 
every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are  of  such  hich  i  unlit  jrJ3 
handsome  appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  willing  to  shim 
to  you,  prepaid,  for  your  examination  and  trial,  and  leave  ftj ' 
entirely  to  you  whether  you  Wisb  to  keep  it  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  »n,l0,htr  !t 

machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory  the! 
best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revelation  ta  4 
you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until  you  received 
our  larf,'e  complete  catalog  anil  learn  our  direct  factory  price 

anil  remarkable  special  offer, 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  ti  ade 
by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3 
to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  ZIZ7<  17Z  .3 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Iiilj 
your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  lor  our  bicycles.H 
tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our  large  Catalog  andfl 
a  remarkable  special  proposition  we  will  make  you  on  the  first  ; 

1913  models  going  to  your  fcflWIl. 

TIRFQ  rear  wneela  witn  coaster  brake,  inner  tube&l 
i  InJLdj  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  everjr-B 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  wait- 
write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great  fund  of  lD-M 
te  resting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal h 
to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-54,  Chicago 


CANOES 


Save  Money  —  Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later. 

Beautiful  Motor  Boat  $125— Classy  Speedabou; 
$350— Big  Cruising  Yachts  $1200— Row  Boats  $li 
—Elegant  Canoes  $35.  Write  today  for  Specla 
Offer  on  the  kind  of  boat  you  want. 

Racine-Truscott-Shell  Lake  Boat  Co., 
Box  93  Muskegon,  Mlchlgai 


AGENTS  A  BIG  SELLER 


SCREEN  DOOR 
CHECK 

Demonstrate  and 
sale  is  made.  Stops 
tht*  bang  and 
the  door.  Dozen  can 
be  carried  In  pocket. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 


BIG 
DEMANC 

EASY  SALES.  BIG  PROFIT.' 


9529  Barny  St., 


rnplfi 
ite  at  oncej 
Dayton,  Oi 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D-C. 

 Established  1869   1 


HOB 


Experienced  Inventors  «nplo. 

mv  method.  So  will  \«»  eveirti' 
aljy.  Why  wail!  FRF.K  !■••<*  •» 
application  "lank.  W.  T.  JONES 
800  G  Street, Waihiiigton.D.C 
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apan  in 
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By  P.  C.  MACFARLA 


The  School  Boar 
and  the  Beaux 

By  MAY  McHENRY 

All  in  the  Day's 
Work 

By  ROSALIE  M.  JONAS 


Spores  of  Death 
—Fu-Manchu  IX 

By  SAX  ROHMER 

Joe's  Salvation 

By  EDNA  KENTON 
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After  you  buy 


GRA  Y  W  DA  VIS 
Electric  Starter 

0 


YOU  will  find  your  new  automobile  equipped 
with  an  electric  starter  and  electric  lamps. 
To  make  the  car  strictly  modern  the  man- 
ufacturer has  put  them  there. 

•  But  how  do  you  know  that  this  equipment 
will  work  under  all  conditions?  Has  time  proved 
it?  Do  experts  pronounce  it  sound?  Who  de- 
signed it?    How  ably  is  it  made? 

32  automobile  manufacturers  now  use  the 
Gray  &  Davis  Dynamo,  the  Gray  &  Davis  Starter 
or  both  in  combination.  There  are  two  strong 
reasons  why: 

(1)  For  17  years  we  have  specialized  in  quality  equipment 
for  automobiles.  We  were  pioneers  in  producing  both  gas 
lamps  and  the  powerful  dynamo  which  made  possible  the  elec- 
tric lamps  and  starter  of  today.  This  is  our  chosen  field,  not 
a  side  line,  or  new  business  venture. 

(2)  The  Gray  &  Davis  Lighting  and  Starting  Dynamo 
was  conceived  and  perfected  by  the  world's  most  successful 
designer  in  this  field. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  automobile 
manufacturer  who  has  used  Gray  &  Davis  equip- 
ment ever  gave  it  up  or  swung  to  another  make. 

A  few  of  the  creature  comforts  this  equip- 
ment brings  are  shown  below. 


A  press  on  the  pedal 
and  you're  off 

One  light  touch  sets  the  Gray  &  Davis  Elec- 
tric Starter  in  operation.  It  spins  your  motor's 
flywheel  smoothly  and  surely.  The  action  is 
entirely  natural.  The  motor  starts  just  as  it  did 
when  a  skilled  driver  turned  the  old-fashioned 
crank.  And  it  requires  but  a  6-volt  battery — 
only  one-fifth  the  power  some  starters  need. 

Once  under  way,  the  Gray  &  Davis  Gene- 
rator automatically  recharges  the  battery  with 
sufficient  current  for  all  your  lights  and  the 
further  operation  of  the  starter. 

Our  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  the  details. 
We  are  always  glad  to  send  a  copy  on  request. 


Up  a  7%  grade 
on  second  speed 

Before  adopting  it,  a  prominent  automobile 
manufacturer  exacted  from  the  Gray  &  Davis 
Starter  this  drastic  test: 

A  48  H.  P.  6-cylinder  car  was  filled  with  pas- 


sengers. Its  total  weight  was  5100  pounds. 
Using  only  the  starter  for  power,  the  car  was 
then  driven  up  a  J°jo  grade  on  second  speed. 

This  was  a  "stunt"  feat  which  we  do  not 
advise  for  common  practise.  But  it  proves  the 
power  of  the  device.  There's  comfort  in  know- 
ing your  starter  is  so  able. 


Don't  get  out  in  the  mud 
to  crank  your  car 

A  Gray  &  Davis  Starter  is  a  welcome  bother- 
saver  on  muddy  roads  or  during  rain  storms. 
Sitting  securely  at  the  wheel,  you  simply  press 
the  pedal  and  your  car  is  on  its  way. 

And  you  light  as  well  as  start  from  your  seat. 

A  few  words  about  our  lighting  system — 

Compared  with  other  systems  the  Gray  & 
Davis   provides  an  unusually  brilliant  glow. 


For  example,  some  900  feet  of  ,light-as-day 
roadway  stretch  ahead  of  a  pair  of  16-candle 
power  Gray  &  Davis  head  lights.  All  of  our 
lamps  are  fully  described  in  our  catalog. 


Don't  risk  being  "stalled" 
in  dangerous  places 

The  Gray  &  Davis  Starter  ends  the  danger  of 
stalled"  motors.  If  your  motor  stops,  one  press 
on  the  pedal  and  the  starter  will  carry  you  over 
the  car  tracks  or  out  of  congested  traffic. 

You  need  not  shift  the  gears  or  adjust  the 
spark.  There  is*  so  much  power  in  the  Gray 
&  Davis  Starter  that  it  will  start  a  car  even  on 
high  gear  with  clutch  set  and  gears  engaged. 


The  crank  as  an  earner 
of  accident  insurance 

In  automobiling,  four  cranking  accidents  oc- 
cur to  every  collision.  This  fact  was  given  us 
by  a  leading  accident  insurance  company. 

No  accident  can  result  from  a  Gray  &  Davis 
Starter.  There  is  no  possibility  of  sprained 
wrists  or  broken  arms.  Backfiring  from  pre- 
ignition  is  impossible.  The  power  of  the  starter 
will  overcome  any  back  pressure. 

A  Gray  &  Davis  Starter  is  absolutely  safe. 
Further,  it  operates  so  positively  that  cranks  are 
removed  from  cars  that  use  it  It  has  no  ifs" 
or  "buts."    It  does  its  work  unfailingly. 


When  considering  automobiles  always  re- 
member that  the  one  with  the  Gray  &  Davis 
Starter  offers  substantial  added  value — a  time- 
tested  equipment  that  never  fails. 

We  will  gladly  send  on  request  our  catalog 
which  describes  in  full  the  Gray&  Davis  Elec- 
tric Starter,  Lighting  Dynamo  and  Electric 
Lamps. 

GRAY  &  DAVIS,  Inc. 

55  Lansdowne  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Graj  £v  Davis  Quality  Equipment  is  used  partly  or  entirely  by  these  manufacturers. 
Others  will  announce  it  with  their  1914  models. 


Alco  Chalmers 

Ames  Columbia 

American  I. a  France  Crawford 

Apperson  Flanders 


Lenox 
Lozier 
Maritime 
Maxwell 


Midland 
National 
Nor  walk 
Paige 


Pathfinder 

Peerless 

Pilot 

Pope-Hartford 


Pratt 
Reo 

R.  A.  Gramm's  Trucks 
Seagrave 


Selden 

Spaulding 

Stearns 

Stoddard-Dayton 


Tudhope 
Touraine 
Velie 
Win  ton 


COLLIER'S,    THE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


The  "LIGHT  SIX"  $3250 

— over  62  actual  horse  power  — 

PURCHASERS  of  the  Lozier  "LIGHT  SIX"  say  there  is  not  a  com- 
peting  car  sold  at  within  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  price.  We 
believe  this  opinion  is  a  perfectly  sound  opinion. 


One  would  naturally  expect  tlie  opinion  of  such  men  as  buy  Lozier 
cars  to  be  a  sound  opinion.  For,  universally,  they  are  men  who  know 
motor  car  values.  Mostly  they  are  men  who  have  owned  a  great  many 
cars.  Many  of  them  had  opportunity  to  compare  Lozier  quality,  in  all 
its  phases,  with  the  quality  of  the  finest  foreign  cars.  All  of  them  are 
conversant  with  the  relative  values  of  American-made  cars.  Their 
opinion  is  worth  while  to  you. 

Look  at  it  from  any  viewpoint  and  you  cannot  but  recognize  the 
unusual  value  of  the  Lozier  "LIGHT  SIX."  For  $3250  here  is  the  first 
car  of  very  highest  character  ever  sold  at  a  medium  price. 

It's  a  price  that  has  brought  Lozier  quality  within  reach  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  for  years  have  wanted  Loziers  but  didn't  feel  they 
could  afford  to  put  $5000  into  an  automobile. 


The  ready  sale  of  "Light  Sixes" — taxing  the  capacity  of  our  two 
great  plants — shows  that  the  public  sees  the  economy  of  a  Lozier  for  $3250. 

Ever  since  the  "LIGHT  SIX  "was  first  announced  last  winter,  there 
has  been  no  let-up  in  the  call  for  this  Lozier  at  less  than  $5000.  But  that 
is  not  surprising.  For  the  "LIGHT  SIX"  has  all  the  engineeringexcel- 
lence,  the  same  superiority  of  material  sand  the  same  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship that  have  made  the  name  Lozier  a  stamp  of  satisfaction  in  motor  cars. 

It  has  not  one  year,  or  two  or  three,  of  six-cylinder  experience 
back  of  it,  but  six  years.    Experience  that  coimts!   It  is  a  perfected  Six. 

The  "LIGHT  SIX"  has  genuine  Lozier  power,  too,  and  char- 
acteristic Lozier  reserve  strength.  You  will  do  well  to  place  your  order  for 
a  "LIGHT  SIX"  at  once.  There  are  purchasers  waiting  all  the  time, 
though  dealers  and  purchasers  alike  comment  kindly  on  our  promptness. 


Five  beautiful  types  of  body  are  built  on  the  "LIGHT  SIX"  chassis:  Touring  Car,  $3250;  Roadster,  $3250; 
Coupe,  $3850;  five  passenger  fully  enclosed  Limousine,  $4450;  six  passenger  semi-fore-door  Limousine,  $4450. 


Lozier  Style 


The  Lozier  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  distinguished  car 
you  meet  on  the  road.  Just 
as  distinctive  in  its  style — 
and  just  as  distinguished — as 
in  its  mechanical  excellence. 


Lozier  Control 


The  case  of  Lozier  control, 
the  comfortable  accessibility 
of  everything  you  use  in  run- 
ning the  car,  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  all  Lozier  models. 


Lozier  Strength 


Many  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  have  said  Lozier  is  the 
strongest  car  in  the  world. 
Many  have  said.  "You  can't 
wear  out  a  Lozier." 


Lozier  Comfort 


Soft,  thick  cushions  do  not 
insure  comfort.  But  in  the 
Lozier  they  are  one  of  many 
contributing  comfort-factors. 
Such  comfort  as  Lozier  com- 
fort cannot  be  found  in  any 
but  a  Lozier  car. 


—  Lozier  Equipment  — 

You  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  equipment  of 
the  Lozier  "LIGHT  SIX." 
Everything  you  could  ask  for 
is  there— all  equipment  is  of 
the  high  Lozier  quality. 


Catalogues   on  request 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY,       2206  Mack  Avenue, 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Branches  or  Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


June  J 


Why  several  grades? 

Here  are  five  4-ounce  bottles.  Each  is  filled  with 
a  different  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 


ts^>  Mobiloils 


The  grades  all  differ  in 
thickness,  or  "body." 

These  oils  meet  the  most 
severe  tests  that  have  ever 
been  exacted  from  automo- 
bile lubricating  oils.  In  sheer 
lubricating  quality  they  stand 
alone. 

But  that,  of  itself,  is  not 
sufficient. 

To  properly  reach  the  ma?iy 
friction  points  the  oil 's  "body" 
must  be  suited  to  your  feed- 
system. 

To  make  this  condition 
plainer,  a  homely  illustration 
may  be  taken  from  the  sew- 
ing room: 


A  fine  thread  is  often  too 
light  for  the  wear  required. 


A  heavy  thread  is  often  too 
thick  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle. 

Neither  meets-  require- 
ments. 

So  it  is  with  automobile 
lubricating  oil. 

Quality  equal,  the  heaviest- 
bodied  oil  will  prove  the  most 
durable.  But  to  be  of  service 
it  must  be  able  to  properly 
pass  through  your  lubricating 
system. 

The  conditions  to  be  met 
are  complex.  The  problem 
is  serious. 

Motors  differ. 

Feed  systems  differ. 

Before  the  oil  which  best 
combines  durability  with 
ability  to  meet  the  feed  re- 
quirements of  your  car  can  be 


determined,  the  construction 
of  your  motor  must  be  known 
and  carefully  considered. 

We  have  undertaken  this 
problem  with  the  thorough- 
ness that  has  established  our 
standing  in  the  general  lubri- 
cating field. 

Every  year  we  analyze  the 
motor-construction  of  each  of 
the  season's  models.  Guided 
by  this  analysis  and  by  prac- 
tical experience  we  deter- 
mine the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  each 
make  of  car. 

Our  findings  we  list  in  a 
lubricating  chart,  printed  in 
part  on  this  page. 

The  oil  specified  for  your 
car  in  this  chart  is  the  scien- 
tifically-correct grade  for 
your  motor. 

The  superior  efficiency  of 
these  oils  has  been  thoroughly 
proven  by  practical  tests. 

If  you  use  oil  of  lower  lubri- 
cating quality,  or  of  less-correct 
"body"  than  that  specified  for 
your  car,  loss  of  power,  unneces- 
sary friction,  and  ultimate  seri- 
ous damage  must  result. 


A  word  about  ourselves. 

Lubrication  with  us  is  both  a  busi- 
ness and  a  profession. 

Throughout  the  world  the  lubricat- 
ing counsel  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany is  sought  by  engineers  who  must 
meet  the  most  rigid  efficiency  standards. 

Our  clientele  includes  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plants — located  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  country. 


We  supply  the  floating  armaments 
of  the  world's  leading  naval  powers. 

We  supply  the  aeroplane  fleets  of] 
the  leading  military  powers. 

Outside  of  the  home  field  we  sup-i 
ply  over  seventy  foreign  automobile 
manufacturers. 


The  lubricating  chart  on  this  page 
represents  our  professional  advice. 

We  suggest  that  you  note  down  the 
grade  specified  for  your  car. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  order  either  a  full 
barrel,  half-barrel,  or  a  sealed  five- 
gallon  or  one-gallon  can. 

Make  certain  that  you  see  the  name 
and  our  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete 
lubricating  chart,  together  with  points 
on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed  you  on 
request. 


The  various  grades,  refined  and 
filtered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  sealed 
cans,  in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  All  are 
branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  is  our 
mark  of  manufacture.  They  can  be  se- 
cured from  all  reliable  garages,  automo- 
bile supply  stores,  and  others  who  supply 
lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO., 

Rochester,  U.S.A. 


DETROIT 
Kurd  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Fisher  Bldg. 


It  A'  A  A  CUE  S.- 
BOSTON NEW  YORK 
49  Federal  St.  21  Broadway 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ndiana  Pythian  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sis, 


Distributing  -warehouses  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc." 
means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."    For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.    The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Interstate  

Isotta  

Itala  

Jackson  (2  cyl.)  

"     (4  cyl.)  

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield 

Kissel-Kar  

"  Com'l... 

Kline  Kar  

Knox  

Krit  

Lancia  

Locomobile  

Lozier  

Mack  

Marion  

Marmon  

Matheson  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) 

"      (4  cyl.)... 

"      (6  cyl.) 
Mercedes  

"  "Knight". 
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A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


CARS 


Mercer  

Michigan  

Minerva  " Knight" . 

Mitchell  

Moon .  .  ■.  

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland  

Packard  
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Japan  in  California 


By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 


JOLLIER'S  gave  Mr.  Macfarlane 
but  one  instruction — to  find  out, 
on  the  spot,  what  were  the  conditions 
that  had  led  California  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  agricultural  invasion  of 
the  Japanese  must  be  stopped  by  legis- 
lation forbidding  persons  ineligible  to 
citizenship  from  owning  or  leasing  farm 
lands.  HereisMr.  Macfarlane' sreport. 

IT  WAS   the   small   fruit   farmer  of  California 
fighting   for  Ms   home   and  for   his  American 
community    life    against    submergence    by  an 
Asiatic  social  and  industrial  order  which  forced 
the  Anti-Alien  Land  Bill  through  the  California  Legis- 
lature.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  districts  in 
the  State  were  in  jeopardy. 

In  vain  for  Exposition  Directors  to  protest,  in  vain 
for  Presidents  to  intervene,  in  vain  for  Japan  to  cog 
and  cozen — these  small  American  farmers  and  rural 
communities  felt  they  had  a  right  to  protection  and 
clamored  for  it  so  insistently  and  with  such  manifest 
reason  that  none  in  authority  dared  refuse  them. 
When  the  issue  was  finally  raised  there  were  but  five 
men  in  the  whole  Legislature  who  flared  to  go  home 
to  their  constituents  and  say : 

The  line  was  draicn  between  the  white  man  and 
the  brown,  and  we  voted  for  the  brown. 

The  details  of  the  final  vote  were  in  the  Assembly, 
72  for,  3  against :  in  the  Senate,  35  for,  2  against ; 
both  houses  together,  107  for,  5  against. 

A  Question  of  Social  Existence 

THIS  vote  is  the  best  possible  answer  to  the 
charge  that  there  was  no  widespread  demand 
for  the  legislation,  or  that  the  demand  was  of 
a  class  character.  The  legislative  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia probably  represent  a  greater  variety  of  social 
and  industrial  order  than  those  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union ;  yet  upon  the  subject  there  was  almost 
perfect  unanimity. 

The  extent  of  this  sentiment  is  further  witnessed 
by  the  quotation  of  a  single  sentence  from  an  edition 
in  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle,"  a  paper  which  was 
strongly  against  the  bill.    That  sentence  reads: 

With  perfect  friendliness  to  tin  Japanese  nation 
the  people  <>)'  this  state  an-  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  their,  or  any  Orientals' ,  owning  our  land. 


This  unanimity  shows  that  it  was  not  a  class  but 
a  race  issue.  It  was  the  clash  of  two  races  meeting 
upon  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  civilizations.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  inferiority  or  superiority.  It  is 
a  question  of  existence,  and  of  social  existence  at 
that.  At  the  present  time,  and  until  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  bringing  fuller  tides  of  European 
immigration,  there  is  an  industrial  place  for  the 
•Japanese  in  California.  But  socially  there  is  no  place. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  complication.  Socially  the 
two  races  will  not  coexist.  When  the  Japanese 
farmers  move  in  American  farmers  move  out.  This 
has  been  the  inevitable  result. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  facts  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  relief  there  were  grave  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency why  nothing  whatever  should  be  done  to 
rouse  the  displeasure  of  the  Japanese  nation  on  the 
eve  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 

Three  Presidents  Have  Intervened 

THIS  Panama  Exposition  is  the  Californians' 
defiance  to  the  fates  which  overwhelmed  San 
Francisco.  It  is  their  darling  project.  Into-  it 
the  people  of  California  are  putting  some  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars.  They  plan  to  make  it  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  exposition.  From  all  appearances 
they  are  well  on  their  way  to  realize  this  dream. 
The  Japanese  exhibit,  for  which  half  a  million  dollars 
has  been  promised  by  that  government,  was  to  be  the 
gem  and  cherry  blossom  of  the  Oriental  exhibit.  Any 
sort  of  anti-Japanese  agitation  would  therefore  be 
detrimental  to  the  exposition  interests,  and  Cali- 
fornia cared  greatly  to  conserve  those  interests.  But 
this  time  anti-Japanese  agitation  would  not  down. 
It  refused  to  be  amrsthetized.  On  a  former  occasion 
President  Roosevelt  had  browbeaten  a  California 
Legislature  into  inaction  upon  the  subject.  President 
Taft,  after  his  milder  way,  had  delayed  such  legis- 
lation until  it  failed  of  passage  before  adjournment. 
But  now  the  feeling  was  more  intense.  The  situation 
in  the  few  affected  centers  had  become  acute.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  both  President  Wilson  and  the 
exposition  directors  failed. 

The  Source  of  the  Irresistible  Demand 

HOWEVER,  in  the  presence  of  grave  questions  of 
expediency,  Governor  Johnson  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  postponement.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  legislators  were  also  agreeable;  but  there 
were  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  Legislature  who  were 
not  agreeable,  men  who  came  from  districts  in  which 
there  are  American  communities  fighting  for  their 
very  existence — Assemblymen  like  Bradford  of  Sacra- 
mento, Wall  of  San  Joaquin,  Killingsworth  of  Vaca- 


ville — Senators  like  Birdsall  of  Placer  and  Sanford  of 
Ukiah.  With  the  exception  of  Sanford  and  Killings- 
worth,  Democrats,  who  for  a  clay  listened  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
none  of  these  men  could  be  persuaded  into  silence. 

For  the  result  Japan  need  not  blame  President 
Wilson  nor  Governor  Johnson  nor  the  directors  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  nor  the  legislative  ma- 
jority. She  need  not  even  blame  that  little  group  of 
recalcitrant  legislators  who  day  after  day  in  com- 
mittee and  in  legislative  session  nagged  and  worried 
at  the  anti-alien  bills  until  one  of  them  was  reported 
out  of  committee  and  put  upon  passage.  ^_ 

Instead  the  blame  must  be  laid  upon  these  protest- 
ing farmers  who  refused  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
themselves  forced  out  of  the  homes  they  had  built, 
off  the  ranches  they  had  tilled,  out  of  the  communities 
in  which  their  children  were  being  reared. 

The  source  of  the  irresistible  demand  for  this  legis- 
lation proceeded  directly  from  the  farmer  through  the 
action  of  the  State  Grange  in  passing  resolutions  de- 
manding anti-alien  land  legislation  against  which  not 
one  single  vote  was  recorded.  And  the  farmers' 
representative,  Mr.  Newman,  put  the  case  before  a 
joint  legislative  committee  thus  epigrainniatically : 

//  you  don't  give  ns  relief,  ice  are  going  to  lose 
our  homes;  not  by  mortgage  forcelosurc,  but  by 
Japanese  inclosure. 

The  Story  of  the  Town  of  Florin 

JUST  at  the  moment  the  classic  instance  of  Japanese 
agrarian  aggression  is  the  town  of  Florin,  which 
is  but  eight  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento,  and 
therefore  an  object  lesson  right  at  the  doors  of  the 
Legislature.  The  proponents  of  the  Anti-Alien  Land 
Bill  took  great  pleasure  in  showing  Mr.  Bryan  by 
means  of  this  community  exactly  what  the  Japanese 
invasion  meant.  Florin  is  the  center  of  a  beautiful 
little  vine  and  berry  growing  district  comprising 
about  twenty-four  sections  of  land.  A  dozen  years 
ago  each  of  its  vineyards  and  berry  farms  surrounded 
and  sustained  an  American  home.  Now  it  is  estimated 
that  6")  per  cent  of  these  farms  are  owned  or  operated 
by  Japanese — about  15  per  cent  owned  and  50  per  cent 
leased.  Formerly  there  were  about  1,500  whites  and 
no  Japanese  in  this  community.  To-day  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  500  whites,  and  from  1,500  to  2.500 
Japanese  according  to  the  demands  of  the  season. 

There  were  three  large  general  merchandise  stores 
in  the  town,  owned  by  whites.  To-day  two  of  those 
stores  are  held  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  lone  white 
man  has  computed  the  hour  of  his  own  demise.  He 
says  that  within  five  years  the  Nipponese  will  put  him 
out  of  business.  His  store,  too,  will  become  Japanized. 
There  were  two  white  hotels  in  the  place;  now  there 
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is  only  a  Japanese  boarding  house.  There  wore  two 
white  blacksmith  shops,  now  one  of  them  is  Japanese. 
The  barber  shop,  the  shoe  shop,  the  fish  market,  and 
the  meat  market  are  owned  or  operated  by  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a  fruit-basket  factory  in  the  town.  It 
formerly  employed  white  help  and  the  management 
prefers  white  help;  but  when  Secretary  Bryan  walked 
into  this  factory  he  found  forty  Japanese  employed, 
the  foreman  being  the  only  white  man  about.  Ap- 
parently about  half  of  the  employees  were  women. 
Some  of  them  had  their  babies  by  their  sides.  As  we 
were  preparing  l<>  take  a  picture  a  woman  with  a 
baby  rushed  out,  but  she  could  not  take  the  crib  with 
her.  These  employees  are  now  all  Japanese,  while 
formerly  they  were  all  white  because,  as  the  manager 
informed  me,  so  many  whites  had  moved  away  to 
avoid  Japanese  neighbors  that  he  was  compelled  to 
employ  some  Japanese  and  then  the  remaining  whites 
began  to  ooze  out  because  they 
would  not  work  in  the  same 
factory  with  the  Japanese. 

We  went  around  to  the  neat 
little  two-room  schoolhouse, 
presided  over  by  two  charming 
young  women — typical  Ameri- 
can rural  school-teachers — and 
found  in  the  primary  grade 
twenty  whites  and  twenty-two 
Japanese.  The  white  children 
in  the  primary  were  small, 
but  anions;  the  Japs  were  two 
strapping  young  fellows  who 
had  been  in  high-school  grades 
in  Japan. 

The  School  Invasion 

TEN  years  ago  there  were 
110  white  children  in  the 
school.  To-day  there  are 
but  forty.  The  seventy  white 
children  who  are  gone  consti- 
tute an  index  to  the  exodus  of 
white  families.  Nor  was  there 
a  single  Japanese  child  in  the 
school  a  decade  ago. 

In  the  town  of  Florin  the 
great  majority  of  people  one 
meets  in  the  streets  and  stores 
are  Japanese.  All  but  a  few  of 
the  workers  seen  in  the  fields 
are  Japanese.  One  may  stand 
at  the  freight  station  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  fruit  is 
coming  in  for  shipment  and  see 
forty  wagons  drawn  up  in  line 

for  the  station  platform,  every  wagon  driven  by  a 
Japanese.  There  will  be  Japanese  check  clerks,  Japa- 
nese roustabouts,  Japanese  foremen,  and  Japanese 
fruit  buyers.    The  whole  scene  is  Japanese. 

To  see  an  American  community  that  had  been 
representative  of  the  very  best  elements  of  our 
rural  life  thus  completely  displaced  by  Orientals 
gives  one  a  strange  sensation.  This  sensation 
is  deepened  when  one  drives  up  to  an  American 
farm  only  to  find  it  inhabited  by  Japanese.  Imagine 
ourselves  bowling  along  a  splendid  California  road- 
way with  the  finest  of  fruit  farms  on  every  hand. 
We  see  the  fence  by  the  side  of  us  and  know  an 
American  built  it,  we  see  the  house  designed  after 
American  architectural  plans,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
lawns,  and  that  profusion  of  flowers  with  which  Cali- 
fornia's soil  and  climate  repay  so  bountifully  the 
touch  of  an  affectionate  hand.  The  house  is  environed 
by  beautiful  vineyards  or  orchards,  and  the  whole  is  a 
picture  of  independence  and  contentment  that  makes 
the  life  of  the  California  rancher  seem  ideal. 

The  Ways  of  an  Alien  Face 

BUT  driving  in  at  the  big  gate  we  are  pained  to 
notice  an  air  of  neglect  about  the  garden  and  the 
dooryard.  The  grass  is  uncut,  the  flowers  look 
neglected.  The  very  house  has  an  absentee  air  about  it. 
There  are  no  lace  curtains  at.  the  windows,  only 
shades.  One  of  the  shades  goes  up  and  a  face  is  seen, 
peering,  inquisitive,  suspicious.  It  is  the  face  of  an 
Oriental.  We  round  the  corner  and  Japanese  babies 
are  sprawling  before  the  door.  We  turn  toward  the 
barnyard  and  a  pair  of  Japanese  boys  are  romping 
there.  The  barnyard  itself  has  an  empty  look.  There 
are  no  cows  or  calves,  not  even  a  fowl,  for  these  Japa- 
nese of  Florin  are  tillers  of  the  soil  pure  and  simple. 
Beyond  the  barn  one  sees  a  Japanese  plowing.  In  a 
berry  patch  to  the  left  half  a  dozen  men  and  women 
are  squatting  in  the  rows,  pushing  their  picking  trays 
before  them.  If  we  could  look  inside  of  this  American 
house  and  see  how  it  is  furnished  and  occupied  by  its 
Japanese  owners  we  should  be  still  more  depressed. 

Pictures  of  cherry-blossom  festivals  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  and  stories  of  the  wizardry  of  Japanese 
gardeners  would  lead  one  to  suppose  these  Japanese 
"occupations"  would  be  found  blossoming  with  floral 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  contrary  is  true.  Noth- 
ing appears  to  receive  attention  but  that  which  can 
be  sold  for  money. 

The  rainbow  hues  fade  out  as  we  see  these  people 
in   the   midst   of   a   Western   environment.  Sordid 


realism  takes  the  place  of  romance.  We  see  merely 
an  alien  race  with  likes  that  are  not  our  likes, 
ambitions  that  are  not  our  ambitions,  satisfactions 
that  are  not  our  satisfactions,  with  morals  that 
to  us  are  no  morals,  and  habits  of  life  that  make 
social  relation  with  them   itterly  impossible. 

Unendurable  as  Neighbors 

AT  the  next  farm  we  find  the  same  condition,  a 
Japanese  family  in  an  American  home,  except 
that  perhaps  it  is  not  a  family — merely  three  or 
four  men  and  a  woman  whose  status  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  At  the  next  farm  we  see  an  American  in  pos- 
session but  learn  that  he  is  going  to  move.  His  farm  is 
lor  sale  or  lease. 

Neither  he  nor  his  family  can  endure  the  prospect  of 
Japanese  neighbors,  and  because  of  those  neighbors 
the  selling  value  of  his  farm  upon  which  he  has 

The  school  at  Florin  where,  if  present  tendencies  continue, 
there  will  not  be  a  white  face  in  five  years  except  those 
of  the  teachers.  The  primary  department  of  the  school 
now  has  22  Japanese  children  and  20  white  children 


For  instance,  in  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Rivers  where  the  white  man  could  not 
compete  with  unhealthy  nature,  the  Japanese  came 
in,  survived  year  after  year,  raised  a  better  potato 
than  the  white  man  could  raise,  graded  it  better,  sold 
it  better,  and  has  all  but  taken  entire  possession  of 
the  land. 

The  leading  producer  in  this  whole  district  is  a 
Japanese,  George  Shima,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
potato  king.    He  is  said  to  be  worth  a  half  million 
dollars  and  is  assessed  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  fori 
$141,  680. 

Yet  the  use  of  fuel  oil  by  steamers  with  its  conse- 
quent wastage  from  passing  boats  and  seepage  into 
the  tule  grasses  has  killed  out  the  mosquitoes  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  claimed  in  a  very  few  years  more 
the  delta  will  he  comfortably  habitable  for  white 
men,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  go  back  and  con- 
tend with  the  Japs  for  a  place  upon  this  soil  of 
Egyptian  richness. 

Formerly  the  Japanese  worked  cheaper  than  the 
Chinaman,  but  now  he  gets  as  much  as  the  Celestial 
or  even  the  Italian  farm  laborer. 

Japanese  farm  labor  falls  into  two  classes:  the 
gang  labor  of  the  picking  and 
harvesting  crew,  and  theall-the- 
year-round  labor.  The  coming 
and  going  of  these  large  gangs 
of  temporary  Japanese  laborers 
constituted  no  serious  social 
problem;  but  the  farmer  began 
to  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
employ  the  all-the-year-round 
labor  by  means  of  leases,  usu- 
ally under  such  terms  as  re- 
tained control  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural operation  in  the  hands 
of  his  Caucasian  self.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  landlord  was 
that,  it  relieved  him  from  the 
whimsical  and  uncertain  dis- 
position of  Japanese  labor, 
which  could  then  no  longer  jump 
up  and  leave  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  or  in  the  process 
of  crop  growing  or  harvest. 
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lavished  the  long  labors  of  years  is  greatly  decreased. 
And  so  it  goes  over  the  beautiful  countryside  of  Florin. 

What  the  Japanese  have  done  in  Florin  they  have 
done  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts  of  Solano,  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Placer  Counties, 
and  in  the  vegetable-growing  delta  district  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 

First  the  Foothold,  then  the  Colony 

MOREOVER,  what  the  Japanese  have  done  in  cer- 
tain farming  communities  they  have  done  also 
in  the  cities.  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land. Los  Angeles.  Stockton,  all  have  their  Japanese 
quarters,  block  after  block,  solid  or  becoming  solid, 
where  the  brown  men  have  come  in,  purchased  a  foot- 
hold at  an  exorbitant  cost,  and  then  by  their  social 
obnoxiousness  depressed  rental  and  property  values 
till  whites  were  forced  out  and  the  Asiatic  tide  flowed 
in  behind  them  unobstructed. 

Now  let  it  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  this  refer- 
ence to  the  Japanese  colonies  in  the  cities  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  purely  illustrative,  because 
the  Treaty  of  1911  with  Japan  expressly  concedes  to 
the  Japanese  the  right  to  lease  and  occupy  real  estate 
for  residential  and  certain  business  purposes. 

Reverting  again  to  the  disturbed  areas  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that  these  are  comparatively 
small.  There  are  only  55,000  Japanese  in  California; 
and  but  half  of  these  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  many  communities  the  labor  of  these 
men  is  exceedingly  welcome.  In  some  of  the  very 
counties  where  the  Japanese  population  is  largest  the 
Japanese  fit  into  the  industrial  scheme  so  well  that 
the  only  protest  comes  from  the  white  laborer  who 
must  compete  against  them. 

The  Coming  of  the  Japanese  Laborer 

IN  the  beginning  the  California  rancher  hailed  the 
advent  of  the  Japanese  laborer  joyously.  He  was 
by  no  means  ideal :  he  was  hired  principally  in 
gangs  and  through  a  boss;  he  was  tricky,  grasping,  and 
unscrupulous  about  keeping  contracts;  but  he  filled  a 
gap  created  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  Chinese 
since  the  exclusion  act.  and  he  was  the  best  available 
until  the  hoped-for  influx  of  agricultural  labor  from 
Europe  should  come  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  Canal. 

Besides  all  of  which  the  Jap  is  peculiarly  adept  at 
"squat"  labor.  Because  of  that  the  berry  crop  of 
California  is  almost  entirely  in  his  hands. 

In  some  situations,  too.  be  has  worked  successfully 
where  the  white  man  could  not  work  at  all. 


The  Blight 

TJT  these  leases  proved  a 
stepping-stone  to  Japanese 
ownership  of  the  lands. 
Once  a  foothold  was  gained,  the 
Japanese  colonization  operated 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites 
in  two  ways.  The  first  was  by 
forcing  the  whites  out  of  employment  upon  the  soil. 
The  extent  of  this  crowding  out  was  startlingly  re- 
vealed by  an  investigation  conducted  in  1909  by  the 
State  of  California  into  the  relation  of  the  Japanese 
population  to  agricultural  operation. 

This  commission  visited  4.102  farms  scattered  over 
twenty-six  counties.  It  found  1,7:13  of  these  farms 
operated  by  Japanese  either  as  owners  or  lessees.  On 
these  Japanese-operated  farms  96  per  cent  of  the 
labor  employed  was  Japanese.  Of  the  2,-369  farms, 
53.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  was  white,  36  4  per  cent  was 
Japanese,  and  the  remaining  10.2  per  cent  was  Chinese, 
Mexican,  Hindu,  and  Indian. 

In  other  words  the  coming  of  Japanese  into  posses- 
sion or  control  of  the  farms  of  a  given  community 
occasions  a  reduction  of  white  labor  employed  by  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent— which  practically  means 
obliteration. 

The  second  blighting  effect  is  through  social  pres- 
sure. There  is  little  use  to  argue  or  speculate  over 
whether  the  two  races  should  dwell  together  in 
brotherly  affection.  The 
fact  is  that  they  will  not. 

The  Japanese — with- 
out meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  the  little  brown 
man — does  not  commend 
himself  to  the  average 
American  farmer  family 
as  a  desirable  neighbor. 
He  is  not  overly  clean. 
He  is  accused  of  being 
unmoral.  It  is  claimed 
the  Japanese  have  no 
marriage  tie  as  we  know 
the  institution.  Women, 
if  scarce,  may  be  held 
pretty  much  in  common. 
The  white  farmer's  wife 
does  not  run  in  and  sit 
down  to  gossip  with  ttie 
Japanese  farmer's  wife 
and  she  does  not  want 
the  Japanese  farmer's 
wife  running  into  gossip 
with  her.  Their  chil- 
dren cannot  play  to- 
gether. Jenny  Brown 
cannot  go  for  a  buggy 
ride  with  Harry  Hirada. 
The  whole  idea  of  social 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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CCHOOL  BOARD  and  Beaux 
are  pitted  against  each  other  in 
a  fight  for  the  pretty  teachers,  and 
plenty  of  country  politics  and  real 
people  get  into  the  game. 

THERE  are  four  schools  in  the  district  and  five 
school-teachers,  the  school  in  Deepwater  vil- 
lage being  of  the  graded  variety  thai  calls  for 
two  teachers.  Last  year  it  happened  that  the 
district  teachers  were  live  of  the  prettiest  young  women 
ever  glimpsed  in  the  valley,  which  is  saying  much  in 
a  region  long  and  justly  famed  for  buckwheat  cakes 
and  fair  women.  Upon  that  fatal  attractiv  eness  hangs 
this  tale.  Those  five  fascinating  schoolma'ams  were 
beset  by  beaux  as  are  blossoms  by  bees. 

Even  the  School  Hoard  admits  that  beaux  are  all 
right  in  their  place,  but  that  place,  the  board  specifies, 
negatively,  is  not  dangling  about  schoolma'ams  who 
are.  or  should  be.  set  apart  from  the  distractions  of 
courtship  by  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  Some  justi- 
fication for  the  board  in  its  radical  stand  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  those  who  have  observed  how  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  affairs 
of  everyday  life  the  aver- 
age young  woman  becomes 
when  she  "keeps  steady 
company"  every  Sunday 
night.  In  the  case  of  the 
schoolma'ams.  this  w  a  s 
multiplied  by  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meetings. 
Saturday  night  singing 
schools,  and  In  spelling 
bees,  straw  rides,  sleighing 
parties,  protracted  meet- 
ings, and  the  like  in  season. 

IT  WAS  along  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  sleigh- 
ing was  at  the  best 
and  the  five-ringed  race  of 
the  single  men  was  reach- 
ing the  critical  and  inter- 
esting stage  where  the  fa- 
vorite forges  ahead  for  the 
home  stretch  that  Mr. 
Amos  Barton,  president  of 
the  School  Board,  made 
his  now  famous  Monday 
round  of  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  district.  As 
was  told  in  his  report  be- 
fore the  board,  he  discov- 
ered "strange  lapses  from 
a  strict  pedagogic  stand- 
ard; in  short,  that  through 
being  up  late  nights,  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  lose 
too  much  sleep  to  properly 
attend  to  school  work." 

At  the  Maple  Grove 
School  he  observed — through  the  window — that  Miss 
Berlin,  a  teacher  well  recommended  and  experienced, 
leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  with  closed  eyes  while 
the  Fourth  Reader  class  droned  in  chorus  through 
"Biugen  on  the  Rhine"  and  the  bad  boys  on  the  back 
seats  diligently  chewed  paper  wads  and  placed  them 
on  the  ceiling,  where  they  hung  like  stalactites  in 
a  cave.  At  Ruckhorn  Crossing  School  he  found  one 
of  the  older  pupils  hearing  classes,  while  the  teacher, 
the  hired  and  paid  instructress,  sat  in  a  rocking-chair 
with  a  napkin  bound  about  her  temples  because  she 
had  a  headache.  At  Turkey  Hill  the  conditions  were 
less  deplorable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  schoolhouse 
faces  the' road,  giving  the  teacher  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  prepare  for  the  approaching  visitor.  But  it 
was  at  the- Deepwater.  Bridge  School,  the  prize  school 
and  the  pride  of  the  community,  that  the  keenest 
shock  awaited  the  director.  There  he  found  the  neg- 
lected infants  of  the  primary  departments  gamboling 
on  the  ice  of  the  pond  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
while  their  teacher.  Miss  Jean  Thompson,  a  last  year's 
graduate  of  the  Floworville  Normal,  w  ith  her  arms  on 
her  desk,  her  red-ribbon  bowed  head  on  her  arms, 
slumbered  soundly  with  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  her 
pretty  mouth. 

(.  lean  admits  the  gamboling  infants,  the  red  ribbon, 
June  7  .  . 


and  the  slumber,  but  she  indignantly  and  emphati- 
cally denies  the  smile. ) 

Not  being  one  to  falter  in  the  discharge  of  a  mani- 
fest duty,  Mr.  Amos  Barton  went  right  on  from  visit- 
ing the  schools  to  visiting  the  other  directors,  with  the 
result  that  that  same  night  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Board,  whereat  was  formulated  that 
widely  discussed  order  which  shut  off  the  district 
school-teachers  from  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
"keeping  company  with  matrimonial  intent,  from  en- 
tertaining callers  later  than  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
nights  or  half  past  eight  on  week-day  nights,  from 
attending  more  than  one  sleighing  or  other  party  per 
week."  under  penalty  of  losing  their  positions. 

There  have  been  orders,  proclamations,  and  the  like 
that  have  caused  great  excitement  over  larger  terri- 
tory, but  within  the  limits  of  its  application  that 
action  of  the  Deepwater  School  Board  equaled  any- 
thing in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  matter  of 
stirring  up  a  row  . 

THE    five    schoolma'ams    were    gathered    in  the 
Widow  Hill's  parlor  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  indignation  meeting.    They  expressed  their 
decided  opinions  and  their  harrowed  feelings  with  such 
fluency,  incoherence,  and  sinniltaneousness  that  Johnny 


'election  frauds,'  let  slip  the  dogs  of  the  Legislature, 
turn  the  rascals  out  and  yourselves  in.  If  you  are 
weak  in  the  Legislature,  get  in  line  for  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  is  just  as  easy!  To  particularize:  there  will 
be  an  election  id'  school  directors  next  month.  We  will 
snow  under  the  present  board  at  the  polls  and  repudi- 
ate their  nefarious  policy.  Name  your  candidates  and 
we,  the  voters,  w  ill  do  the  rest." 

"But.  Johnny!  Oh.  Johnny.  Johnny!  You  cannot 
vote!  You  are  not  id'  age!"  the  schoolma'ams  cried  in 
chorus. 

"And  would  you  throw  a  man's  shame  in  his  teeth?" 
Johnny  queried  equably.  "  'Tis  true  that,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  my  control,  on  election  day  I  will 
be  two  months  and  three  days  short  on  age.  That 
does  not  bottle  me  up  as  a  campaign  manager.  Any 
senile  derelict  w  ho  can  get  a  candidate  to  pay  his  poll 
tax  can  furnish  a  vote  or  two;  but.  for  brains  and 
energy  yon  want  one  of  the  young-eyed  cherubim  like 
myself.'' 

Johnny's  plan  carried.  The  young  men  organized 
with  enthusiasm,  and  before  the  district  fully  realized 
what  was  happening  it  was  in  the  throes  of  a  red-hot 
campaign. 

The  School  Board  was  not  unanimous  in  its  position. 
It  stood  four  "Anti-Beaux"  to  two  "Beaux."  The  terms 
of  office  of  two  of  the  four 
"Antis"  expired  that  spring 
and  both  were  candidates 
for  reelection.  If  they 
could  be  defeated.  the 
"Beaux"  would  have  a  ma- 
jority on  the  board.  The 
two  candidates  who  were 
put  forward  by  the  opposi- 
tion were  Albert  Stringer 
and  Robert  Collet.  Every- 
body grinned  acquiescence 
upon  the  fitness  of  Albert 
Stringer:  had  he  not  been 
courting  a  schoolma'am  for 
fifteen  years? 
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At  the  Maple  Grove  School  he  observed  -through  the 
window  —  that  Miss  Berlin,  a  teacher  well  recom- 
mended and  experienced,  leaned  her  head  on  her 
hand  with  closed  eyes  while  the  Fourth  Reader  class 
droned  in  chorus  through  "Biugen  on  the  Rhine" 


Barton  Snath,  the  uninvited  but  the  expected,  paused 
on  the  threshold,  clapping  his  hands  over  his  ears. 

"Help!  Hell)!"  yelled  Johnny.  "Will  the  meeting 
please  stop  to  take  breath? 

"Yes.  I  thought  you  gilds  w  ould  be  glad  to  see  me." 
the  young  man  went  on  cheerfully.  "In  lime  of  stress 
the  feminine  mind  yearns  for  the  strong  masculine 
pro]).    Well,  lean  on  me,  grand — wo-h!" 

Johnny  was  the  devoted  follower  and  self-appointed 
champion  of  the  schoolma'ams  in  general  and  of  one 
schoolma'am  in  particular.  This  evening  be  had  a 
plan  which  he  proceeded  t<>  unfold  oratorically. 

"Being  w  ise  beyond  your  sex."  he  addressed  the  five, 
"you  doubtless  know  that,  in  this  land  of  the  free, 
where  the  government  is  of  the  people,  lor  the  people, 
and  by  the  bosses,  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  our  ills 
is  the  ballot  box.    If  your  rulers  oppress  you,  cry 


DT  Robert  Collet? 
He  never  pays  any 
attention  to  women 
and  he  never  pays  any  at- 
tention to  local  polities. 
How  did  you  come  to 
choose  him?  and  how  did 
you  induce  him  to  accept? 
What  did  you  say  to  him?" 
the  campaign  manager  was 
asked  in  executive  session. 

"Say?  I  said:  'Bob, 
here's  a  chance  to  get 
gay.'"  promptly  replied 
Johnny.  "He  is  the  kind 
we  need,  solid  and  re- 
spected. Look  here,  Jean. 
I  thought  you  women  had 
a  monopoly  of  seeing 
things.  Sunday  night  at 
church  you  did  not  happen 
to  notice  how  Robert  wor- 
shiped with  his  exes  turned  toward  your  colleague, 
Miss  Deemer  of  Turkey  Hill?  No?  Well.  I  noticed, 
and  a  gasp  of  the  genius  that  is  going  to  come  handy 
when  I  am  national  chairman  led  me  to  remark  to 
myself:  'There's  our  man!'" 

It  was  an  issue  to  stir  Deepwater  to  the  depths.  On 
one  side  was  the  sacred  principle  of  personal  rights 
and  the  no  less  sacred  principle  of  protecting  the  ris- 
ing generation.  The  question  was  one  to  keenly  en- 
gage the  feminine  population,  and  Heaven  help  a 
community  when  its  women  are  aroused!  Doors  were 
slammed  in  faces  where  they  had  never  been  slammed 
before.  Fiery  youth  and  sentiment  were  arrayed 
against  sober  maturity  and  sense,  son  against  father, 
daughter  against  mother,  brother  against  brother.  The 
■'Antis"  had  the  advantage  of  party  supremacy,  of 
experience,  and  of  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Amos  Barton, 
whose  fame  as  a  puller  of  political  wires  extended 
even  unto  the  county  seat.  The  "Beaux"  had  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  popular  cause,  and  they  had  .1.  Barton 
Smith,  who  is  the  nephew  of  his  uncle. 

The  tactful  schoolma'ams  managed  to  keep  in  I  lie 
background — a  cha rming  background  that  gave st reugth 
and  meaning  to  the  composition.  "Dignified  silence 
and  patient  submission  to  cruel  oppression  is  your 
role."  their  chief  adv  iser  told  them.    "Look  pale  if  you 
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conveniently  can  and  go  into  temporary  decline." 
Johnny  himself,  with  gresrt  self-denial,  worked  mainly 
in  obscurity  and  quietness.  "They  believe  I'm  harum- 
scarum  and  they  know  I'm  young.  We  must  not  allow 
anyone's  record  to  sour  us  with  the  voters,"  he  pro- 
nounced. 

But  at  the  great  mass  meeting  the  night  before  the 
election  Johnny  made  a  speech,  made  the  speech  of 
the  evening  and  of  the  campaign.  'The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  ball  over  Gilly's  store,  and  the  crowd  was 
so  great  that  long  before  time  to  call  it  to  order  Gilly 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  begged  tearfully 
that  no  one  else  should  go  up  lest  the  unprecedented 
strain  damage  the  timbers  of  his  new  ceiling.  'Two 


All  IT! 


ITT  TAKES  sympathy  to  find  this 
kind  of  fun  in  charwomen  and 
carpenters,  and  while  the  fun  makes 
life  gayer  for  us  the  sympathy  makes 
it  sweeter. 

WE  LIVE  in  a  studio  apartment,  and  employ 
regularly  a  sophisticated  Chore  Lady  and 
occasionally  a  simple  Carpenter.   And  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  come  together 
and  converse,  I  do  not  put  cotton  in  my  ears — for 
there  is  entertainment. 

The  Carpenter,  a  Swede,  is  a  prematurely  aged  but 
still  well-favored  man,  whose  Viking  locks  of  gold  are 
beginning  to  show  silver;  and  he  has  gone  so  long 
unpatched  and  unattended  that  he  resembles,  super- 
ficially, the  seedy  and  collapsed  figures  upon  the 
benches  in  Madison  Square. 

The  Chore  Lady  (Mrs.  Notting,  by  courtesy)  looks 
also  underfed  and  overworked;  but  she  is  neatly 
dressed  in  a  coarsely  transparent  muslin  waist  and 
rusty  black  alpaca  skirt;  and  the  humor  that  is  in 
her  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface  and  lightens  up 
reflections  of  her  former  prettiness. 

She  is  rather  literary  than  domestic  in  her  tastes; 
but  the  foundations  of  her  learning,  such  as  grammar, 
are  insecure,  and  the  form  in  which  she  puts  her  criti- 
cism, though  forcible,  is  crude.  Also,  her  judgment 
of  men  is  biased  perhaps  by  an  exceptionally  trying 
personal  experience  (she  having  been  both  married 
and  widowed  irregularly,  and  with  deception). 

Her  summary  of  her  case,  however — and  that  of  her 
sex  in  general — is  singularly  free  from  illogical  shame- 
facedness  and  conventional  morality.  "I  was  just  the 
usual  sorter  plumb  fool !"  she  says.  "I  scrubbed  an' 
sweated  for  that  man  for  years,  while 
he  lay  abed  nursin'  his  'honorable  scars' 
— that  he'd  ketched  in  camp!  An'  when 
he  died,  an'  I  took  what  was  left  of  me — 
I'd  been  'disabled  all  right !'— to  ask  for 
his  'pension' — well,  there  was  another 
woman  a  skin'  for  it,  too!  Did  she  get 
it'/  Sure!  She  was  triflin'er  than  me. 
an'  had  kep'  her  looks:  an'  accordin'  to 
•man's  lordly  reason,'  he'd  sorter  sancti- 
fied her  by  foolin'  her  first! 

"She  hadn't  no  children,  of  course,  so, 
boiling  to  get  somethin'  to  help  raise  his 
son.  I  says  :  'Don't  the  foot  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rule  the  world?' 

"  'It  might,  wheu  the  world  was  asleep,' 
says  his  first ;  'now  it's  woke  up !  An' 
cradle  rockin'  ain't  considered  healthy 
no  more,'  says  she.  'Soon  as  they're 
outer  the  incubator  it's  Honk!  honk!  for 
the  open !  See?' 

"So  I  give  up  an'  come  away.  She  was 
an  up-ter-date.  'respectable'  widder,  an'  I 
was  a  back  number  an'  one  er  them  hard 
names  the  dictionary's  so  full  of — for 
women.  There  ain't  nothin'  thei-e  to  fit  the 
kind  of  thing  he  was— 'cept  plain  man!" 

SUCH  was  our  Chore  Lady — before  she 
met  the  Carpenter;  and  him  she  held 
in  supreme  contempt  until  she  had 
seen  him  work. 

One  freezing  day  last  June  she  was  putting  an 
extra  polish  upon  the  studio  floor  and  at  the  same  time 
discussing  current  literature. 

"Have  you  read  the  'Helpmeet'?"  she  demanded. 
"No,"  said  I  idly;  "what  is  it  about?" 
"Oh,  the  burnin'  question  of  the  hour."  said  she. 
"How  ter  git  on  with  er  man !" 

"Look  out!"  I  cautioned.    "The  Carpenter  is  in  the 


bands  were  in  attendance,  the  Bendertown  and  the 
Orangeville.  The  bands  played  "Where  Is  My  Hoy 
To-night?"  and  other  appropriate  but  unrecognizable 
selections;  the  lawyer  from  Benton  called  the  meeting 
to  order  with  a  few  neat  remarks,  the  candidates 
said  their  little  pieces ;  then  Johnny  stood  up  to  speak. 

He  was  manifestly  embarrassed,  even  scared,  and 
that  won  his  audience  wholly  and  at  once  by  sheer 
force  of  surprise,  no  one  having  suspected  Johnny  of 
such  becoming  modesty.  He  recovered  and  plunged 
into  oratory,  building  his  speech  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Of  course  he  arraigned  the 
action  of  the  School  Board  as  an  attack  upon  the 
Immortal  Instrument  of  our  Rights — "One  of  those 


next  room."  Lie  was  employed  transforming  a  win- 
dow, that  opened  on  the  roof,  into  a  Dutch  door. 

"That  feller!"  she  cried  scornfully.  "He  looks  so 
forsaken  and  he  talks  so  satisfied,  you'd  think  he 
didn't  have  ambition  enough  to  learn  a  trade;  but  I 
will  say"  (grudgingly  and  lower)  "that  he's  the  only 
one  you've  ever  had  aroun'  here — an'  I've  worked  for 
you  three  years — who  could  do  a  job  so's  it  would 
stay  done  !" 

The  Carpenter's  soft  voice  and  seesaw  Swedish  in- 
tonation sounded  in  modest  protest  from  the  roof: 

"I  tank  I  do  my  yob  yoost  zo  ant  zo,  Mis'  Not'ings ; 
yoost  20  and  go!" 

THE  Chore  Lady,  furious  at  having  been  overheard 
approving  of  any  work  of  man's,  slides  her  pol- 
isher up  to  the  window  and  glares  out  upon  him. 
The  Carpenter  looks  at  her  with  a  really  charming 
smile,  and  continues  reminiscently  as  he  affixes  a 
hinge : 

Car. — In  Sveden.  ven  I  yoong  was.  ant  strong,  I 
could  yoost  de  tree  yop  down  ant  de  house  make — in 
Sveden !  But  now — I  betcher  donno  how  ole  I  ain't. 
Mis'  Xot'ing?  , 

C.  L.  (still  snappish) — Well,  how  old  ain't  yer,  for 
goodness'  sake  I 

Cak. — Feefty-vour ! 

C.  L. — Time  to  chloroform  you  ! 

Car.    (also  up  on  newspaper  discussion) — Veil.  I 


"  Yass,  m'am,  Mis'  Not'ings,  I  got  nize  t'ree-flat 
room  ant  path!    Ant  my  barlor,  I  baint  him  bink!" 

donno.  Yoost  you  say.  Better  I  do  my  vurk  vot  does 
de  yoong  mans,  ant  (slyly)  vile  dey  was  gloroform, 
w'y  dey  ain't  gloroform  de  wimmens  vot  wear  de 
beegaboo  vaist  dis  wedder,  eh? 


COLLIER'S 

veiled,  insidious  attacks  that  destroy  as  surely  as  the 
quietly  gnawing  tooth  of  time" — and  he  called  upon 
the  voters  to  come  forward  at  the  polls  and  repel 
the  attack. 

But  it  was  in  the  plea  for  the  rights  of  youth  that 
the  speaker  got  wanned  up  to  the  point  of  quoting 
poetry — and  Johnny  can  quote  poetry  : 

"Love  is  indestructible, 
Its  holy  flame  forever  burnetii; 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth," 

he  intoned  in  his  clear,  intense,  young  voice,  and  not 
even  the  professional  cynic  sniffed. 

"Not  only  have  the  school  directors  of  the  District 

(Continued  on  page  2P) 
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C.  L.  (with  appreciative  gleam) — One  on  me! 

Interval  of  busy  silence,  interrupted  by  entrance 
and  patter  across  the  floor  of  my  little  Italian  grey- 
hound. 

C.  L.  (who  adores  her,  but  hates  to  show  it) — Shoo! 
Look  at  the  marks  on  my  nice  floor!  No,  you  needn't 
gaze  at  me  with  them  fawn  eyes!  You've  got  four 
feet,  ain't  you?  I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle  but  it  up 
an'  made  tracks.  Shoo! 

THE  dog  stands  calmly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  the  Carpenter  comes  in  from  the  roof  to 
fondle  her. 

Car.    (regretfully) — You  ain't  like  an'mals,  Mis' 

Not'ings? 

('.  L. — Oh.  I  like  'em  well  enough  in  their  place,  but 
how'd  you  like  'em  messin'  up  your  work? 

Cab.  (regretfully) — I  vish  I  have  yoost  so  quick  my 
leetie  dog  vot  coom  all  de  way  from  Tenver,  Colorado, 
my  bocket  in ! 

C.  L.  (grimly) — I  guess  there  was  loom. 

Car. — Ant  my  ganary  bird  vot  I  hatch. 

C.  L.— What—  ? 

Car. — Ant  my  horse  vot  I  wean. 
C.  L. — Am  I  crazy,  or  you'.'    Say  it  over. 
Car.  (politely  and  rhythmically  repeating  himself)  — 
Coom  de  dog  my  bocket  in.    Coom  de  ganary  egg  yoost 
here  (touching  his  breast)  de  gotton  in;  ant  by  ant  by 
he  grack  ant  coom  ganary  bird! 

C.  L. — Sorter  walkin'  incubator!  Go  on  ! 
Car. — My  horse  must  I  sells;  ant  yoost  in  free  day 
coom  de  mans  vot  buy  him  back.  "I  tank  dat  horse 
you  sells  me  got  vun  sick,"  he  say:  "he  ain't  eat  not'- 
ings, he  ain't  trink  not'ings.  I  tank  he  got  vun  bad 
sick !"  he  say. 

('.  L. — Poor  creater!  Did  he  die? 
Car. — No,  m'am.  Mis'  Not'ings;  I  know  yoost  vot 
is  got  my  horse,  ant  I  goke  oop  in  my  neck,  ant  I  say: 
"Dat  horse  ain't  sick:  don't  you  knows 
vot  is  got  dat  horse?"  Ant  he  say  :  "No." 
Ant  I  say  :  "Yoost  he  miss  me !"  Ant  dat 
mans  he  laugh:  "Ha!  ha!"  My  horse 
he  is  get  t'in  already !  but  he  so  glad  vot 
I  coom  back,  he  is  eat  ant  he  is  trink 
till  he  svell  oop  some  more!  Ant  I 
valks  him  de  basture  in.  Ant  de  firs' 
day  free  time  coom  I  ant  feed  him.  Ant 
de  nex'  day  two  time  coom  I.  Ant  de 
nex'  day  vun  time.  De  nex'  day  not! 
ant  he  vas  wean .' 

C.  L. — Weaned  !    Well.  I  never — did! 
Car.  (wound  up) — Ant  my — 
C  L.— Stop!    That'll  do!    Weanin'  a 
horse  is  the  limit  !    I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  more  about  your  dry-nursin'.  Ain't 
you  got  any  family — any  people? 

Car.  (sadly) — No,  m'am,  I  ain't  got 
no  beables;  my  beables  long  time,  in 
Sveden.  dead  is. 

C.  L.  (almost  melted) — An'  ain't  you 
got  no  home? 

Car.  (eagerly) — Yass.  m'am.  Mis' 
Not'ings.  I  got  nize  t'ree-flat  room  ant 
path !  Ant  my  barlor,  I  baint  him 
bink! 

('.  L. — Humph !  can't  fancy  you  in  a 
"rose-colored  bond  wore." 

Car.  (insinuatingly) — I  tank  you  loog 
nize  de  bink  barlor  in.   Mis'  Not'ings. 
Maybe  you  like  coom  ant  see? 
C.  L.  (musing) — Three  rooms  and  bath.    Well,  you 
don't  look  it ! 

Car.  (meekly) — I  tank  you  like  me  better  deZunday 
goat  ant  bants  in :  I  ain't  got  no  time  yoost  for  sew, 
Mis'  Not'ings. 

C.  L. — You  sew!  Say,  you  go  on  home  to  your  three 
rooms  and  bath;  and  maybe,  if  you  come  for  me,  some 
Sunday,  to  my  one  room  and  tub — I'll  go. 


e  Day's 
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THE    ASSAULT    ON    THE  SENATE 
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LARGE  part  of  this  page  I  lie  pres- 
ent week  is  going  to  be  devoted 
to  a  letter  which  was  written  by 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  one  of  the  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  Colorado,  to  some 
of  his  constituents.  This  is  done,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  political  discussion  in  the 
letter  (though  that  is  of  a  high  order), 
but  more  especially  for  the  description  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington,  in  which 
respect  the  letter  is  one  that  any  journal- 
ist might  be  glad  to  have  written.  More- 
over, the  highest  call  upon  the  intelligence 
of  a  journalist  is  selection,  to  pick  out 
from  among  the  countless  activities  of  offi- 
cial Washington  that  which  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  thing  that  is  most  important, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  most  need 
for  the  public  to  be  informed.  This  let- 
ter deals  with  the  very  heart  of  what 
is  going  on.  It  was  written  by  Senator 
Thomas  in  answer  to  some  constituents 
who  joined  in  a  request  that  he  oppose 
the  tariff  bill  because  of  its  free-sugar 
provision.  There  is  room  here  only  for 
parts  of  the  letter. 

The  Work  of  the  Lobby 

FIRST  conies  Senator  Thomas's  de- 
scription of  the  assault: 
Popular  opinion  demanded  a  special  session  of 
Congress  for  the  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff. 
It  was  called,  and  the  National  Capitol  was  at 
once  invaded  by  the  same  old  protected  inter- 
ests, having  fully  established  and  protected 
lines  of  communication  with  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  trading  com- 
panies, newspapers,  employees,  lawyers,  minis- 
ters, and  other  influences  throughout  the  land. 
Each  began  its  particular  campaign  of  opposi- 
tion to  any  assault  upon  its  special  privilege, 
and  all  are  chanting  the  ancient  chorus  of  ruin 
to  infant  industries,  decrease  in  wages,  the 
rights  of  labor,  and  coming  disaster  to  the  na- 
tion. The  House  with  its  overwhelming  major- 
ity was  immune  to  attack;  the  Senate,  therefore, 
became  the  storm  center  of  assault.  By  tele- 
gram, by  letter,  by  resolutions  of  commercial 
and  industrial  associations  and  unions,  by  in- 
terviews, by  threat,  by  entreaty,  by  the  importu- 
nities of  men,  and  the  clamor  of  creditors, 

Notice  that  last  line,  written  not  by  a 
journalist  describing  Washington,  but  by 
a  Senator,  a  Senator  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  under  the  strongest  pressure 
from  the  sugar  interests.  Continue: 
by  newspaper  criticism  and  contention,  by  pam- 
phlet and  circular,  by  the  sinister  pressure  of  a 
lobby  of  limitless  resources,  by  all  the  arts  and 
power  of  wealth  and  organization,  the  Senate 
has  been  and  will  be  besieged,  until  it  capitu- 
lates or  the  Underwood  Bill  shall  have  been  en- 
acted. With  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  the  life 
of  Democracy  in  their  keeping,  I  thank  God 
that  forty-nine  Senators  have  thus  far  held  the 
citadel  and  preserved  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  hosts  of  protection,  drawing  much  aid  and 
comfort  from  some  Democratic  sources,  have  not 
yet  prevailed  against  them.  The  President, 
whose  serene  faith  in  the  body  of  the  masses 
clothes  him  as  with  a  mantle  of  fire,  gives  us  the 
stimulus  of  his  precept  and  example. 

All  that  Senator  Thomas  says,  and 
more,  is  literally  true.  The  common  talk 
of  Washington  is  whether  this  Senator  or 
that  Senator  is  going  to  "come  across" — 
meaning,  will  he  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
special  interests  upon  him  and  vote  for 
Mr.  Wilson's  tariff  program?  The  names 
of  the  Senators  who  are  under  this  pres- 
sure are  freely  mentioned.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  arithmetic.    There  are  ninety*- 
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six  men  in  the  Senate.  Of  these,  fifty- 
one  are  Democrats.  It'  three  of  these 
turn  traitor,  the  party's  majority  will  be 
reduced  to  a  tie  vote,  and  if  four  can  be 
secured,  the  party  will  not  have  a  ma- 
jority. The  sugar  interests  have  already 
captured  two,  Senators  Thornton  and 
Eansdell  of  Louisiana ;  they  are  now 
seek'ing  with  the  diligence  of  despera- 
tion for  two  more,  and  the  half  dozen 
men  upon  whom  they  are  centering 
their  attack  are  w'ell  known.  The  su- 
preme question  at  Washington  for  three 
weeks  has  been  whether  or  not  one  or 
more  of  these  half  dozen  men  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  pressure. 

What  Would  Happen 

SENATOR  THOMAS  puts  in  forceful 
language  the  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
quest which  his  constituents  make,  and 
tells  just  what  would  happen  if  there 
should  be  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
forty-nineDemocrats  who  have  been  loyal : 
Shall  your  Senators  desert  the  ranks  at  this 
crisis  because  the  monopoly  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
is  threatened?  If  they  surrender,  why  not  those 
from  New  Jersey,  from  Missouri,  from  Oregon? 
Why  should  not  every  one  of  us  yield  to  the  call 
of  his  home  community,  throw  the  common  in- 
terest aside,  remand  the  consumer  to  his  ancient 
burdens,  take  Aldrich  as  our  Moses,  and  confess 
that  we  are  a  party  of  hypocrites  and  liars? 
God  pity  a  party  which  quails  and  falters  when 
confronted  with  the  crisis  of  a  great  opportunity. 
He  alone  can  save  a  people  who  are  abandoned 
at  such  a  time. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  that  if  the 
Underwood  Bill  is  not  enacted  there  will  be  no 
tariff  legislation.  Do  you  want  no  tariff  legis- 
lation? If  some  Democratic  Senators  repudiate 
one  schedule  of  duties,  other  Democratic  Sena- 
tors will  repudiate  other  schedules.  //  the 
waters  of  discord  and  division  begin  to  trickle 
through  the.  barriers,  the  floods  will  sweep  them 
all  away.  If  we  yield  to  importunities  of  privi- 
leged interests  in  one  direction,  they  will  compel 
surrender  in  all  directions.  If  Senator  Shafroth 
and  I  demand  what  some  timid  and  well-mean- 
ing people  call  the  salvation  of  sugar,  may  not 
the  Senators  from  Montana  demand  the  salva- 
tion of  wool,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  the  sal- 
vation of  lumber,  the  Senators  from  Florida  the 
salvation  of  citrus  fruits,  the  Senators  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  salvation  of  the 
woolen  mills.  .  .  .  The  constituents  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  clamoring  for  these  things  as  loudly 
and  with  as  much  reason  as  you  are  clamoring 
for  sugar.  What  will  you  say,  what  will  you 
think  of  them,  if  they  yield  to  the  pressure? 
What  will  their  constituents  say  and  think  of 
us  if  we  haul  our  colors  down? 

Let  me  go  one  step  further.  If  we  adjourn 
without  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  measure,  what 
will  you  think  of  your  party?  What  will  the 
nation's  verdict  be?  .  .  .  We  would  not  only  be 
swept  out  of  power  at  the  next  election,  but  de- 
stroyed utterly.    And  we  would  deserve  our  fate. 

If  the  Democratic  party  should  fail,  it 
would  be  amoral  debacle.  Every  newspaper 
and  public  man  in  Europe  would  point  to 
us  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites  and  liars;  and 
at  home,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individ- 
uals, we  should  suffer  a  lapse  in  our  self- 
respect  which,  wholly  apart  from  social 
and  economic  consequences,  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  public  and  private  morals. 

Senator  Thompson  Is  Clear 

IT   IS  all  the  more  pleasure  to  print 
the  following  letter  from  Senator  Wil- 
liam H.  Thompson  of  Kansas,  since  he  is 


one  upon  whom  the  sugar  interests  have 
brought  most  pressure  to  bear: 

Editor  Collier's  :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  in  your  issue  of  May  L'4, 
wherein  you  make  reference  to  having  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Seneca,  Kas.  (where  I 
formerly  lived ) ,  concerning  my  supposed  atti- 
tude on  the  tariff  on  sugar.  If  your  friend  would 
read  something  besides  the  criticisms  contained 
in  the  Republican  newspapers,  he  would  know 
more  about  my  position. 

When  it  was  recently  stated  by  the  opposition 

press  that  I  would  vote  against  the  Under w  I 

Bill,  I  gave  a  public  interview  which  was  cir- 
culated generally  throughout  the  country  anil 
particularly  in  Kansas,  and  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing Language:  «— " 

The  statement  that  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Underwood  Bill  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation  and  absolutely  false.  I  have  never 
intimated  to  anyone  that  I  Would  vote  against 
the  bill,  and  have  never  had  any  such  intention. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
President  Wilson  and  myself  on  the  tariff,  and 
certainly  not  enough  difference  on  any  schedule 
to  justify  any  person  in  the  belief  that  I  would 
vote  against  the  bill.  The  questions  presented 
are.  national — not  local — and  will  be  so  regarded 
by  me. 

There  is  so  much  good  and  so  little  bad  in  the 
bill  that  I  do  not  believe  any  Democrat  would 
be  justified  in  voting  against  it  simply  because 
it  may  not  meet  his  personal  views  or  the 
wishes  of  his  immediate  constituency,  in  a  few 
schedules.  Very  respectfully,  ^ 

Wji.  H.  Thompson. 

A  Letter  of  President  Wilson 

THERE  was  described  in  this  paper 
three  weeks  ago  the  demand  of  a 
group  of  persons  who  call  themselves 
"The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,"  that 
Senator  Bryan  of  that  State  should  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Louisiana  Senators 
in  opposition  to  the  tariff  bill;  that  he 
should  trade  tariff-on-oranges  for  tariff  - 
on-sugar,  in  the  Aldrich  manner.  Senator 
Bryan's  reply  was  that  he  would  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  that  he  would  "not 
vote  for  a  protective  tariff  on  anything, 
wherever  grown,  manufactured,  or  pro- 
duced." Concerning  this  episode,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  to  Senator  Bryan  the 
following  letter: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington,  May  21,  1913. 
Hon.  Nathan  P.  Bryan, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  dear  Senator:  Being  shut  out  by  the  daily 
demands  on  me  from  reading  the  newspapers,  I 
apparently  have  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
from  the  weekly  papers  which  I  look  over  at 
the  week's  end.  I  have  just  seen,  therefore,  in 
Collier's  Weekly,  your  correspondence  with  the 
Citrus  Growers'  Association  of  Florida.  I  want 
to  express  my  warm  and  sincere  admiration,  and 
to  say  that  I  congratulate  the  party  and  the 
country  upon  having  a  man  to  serve  them  who 
sees  so  clearly  and  does  his  duty  so  fearlessly. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

President  Wilson's  commendation  of 
Senator  Bryan  was  well  deserved,  and  the 
sending  of  this  appreciation  was  a  tine  act 
on  the  President's  part.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  sat)  that  just  such  acts  of  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  a  few  Democratic  Sena- 
tors hare  saved  the  parti/  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  "pcrfidi/  and  dishonor"  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Administration.  This  quiet  re- 
sistance to  the  demands  of  clamorous  spe 
cial  interests,  oftentimes  unrecorded  and 
always  done  at  the  peril  of  political  life, 
has  for  several  weeks  constituted  the  most 
important  aspect  of  affairs  in  Washington. 
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Completing  the  Defenses  of  Manila — Our  New 
Gibraltar  and  a  Concrete  "Battleship" 


A RAPIDLY  increasing  number  of  mili- 
tary experts  declare  that  the  forts 
tli.it  guard  the  entrances  to  Manila 
Bay  are  the  most  advanced  in  de- 
sign ;iikI  equipment  of  any  in  the  world. 
Corregidor  Island,  guardian  of  the  north 
channel,  is  classed  as  a  rival  to  the  fame  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  most  notable  defense  of 
the  shallower  southern  entrances,  a  concrete 
battleship  built  on  the  reef  of  El  Fraile,  is 
accorded  almost  as  much  praise.  Experts 
who  have  inspected  the  planes  and  angles 
of  tlie  sides  of  the  101  Fraile  fortress  declare 
that  no  shot  that  could  he  fired  at  it  would 
inflict  more  than  a  glancing  blow. 

Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  champions 
of  Corregidor  say  that  in  the  past  few  years 
it  has  become  a  stronger  fortification  than 
Gibraltar — for  many  of  the  guns,  breast- 
works, and  tunnels  of  the  English  stronghold 
have  become  obsolete  for  defense  in  modern 
warfare.  The  Philippine  fortress  is  not  so 
bold  in  appearance  as  Gibraltar,  but  is  far 
from  being  a  mere  reef.  It  is  three  and  a 
half  to  four  miles  in  length,  and  parts  of  it 
rise  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  it  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  de- 
tense  of  Manila  Pay.  it  is  only  one  of  four 
islands  upon  which  American  army  engineers 
are  spending  $6,000,000. 

An  Unassuming  "Gibraltar" 

IHAI>  heard  others  say  that  from  a  passing 
ship  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  gain  any 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  defenses  of  Cor- 
regidor, and  when  our  vessel  sailed  out  of 
Manila  Pay  several  weeks  ago.  I  strove  in 
vain  to  find  evidences  that  strong  fortifica- 
tions existed  there.  As  we  approached  from 
the  rear,  of  course,  big  barracks  could  be 
seen  and  other  structures  that  any  military 
post  might  contain.  Put  from  the  sea.  Cor- 
regidor showed  few  signs  of  being  tenanted, 
much  less  fortified.  Strain  as  I  would,  the 
only  indication  I  discovered  that  the  place 
was  a  big  fighting  machine  was  one  long  gun. 
whose  muzzle  showed  against  the  sky  on  the 
top  of  the  bold  promontory  that  looks  sea- 
ward. 

Yet  that  promontory  is  not  barrenly  bold, 
for  a  thick  wood  runs  down  the  slope  all  the 
way  to  the  sea.  and  the  impression  the  be- 
holder gets  is  about  the  same  thai  he  would 


receive  from  a  view  of  a  dozen  other  capes 
or  promontories  in  the  Philippines.  Behind 
tbose  peacefully  waving  trees,  however,  on 
the  other  side  of  what  looked  like  thick 
jungles,  with  not  a  glint  of  metal  showing, 
rested  some  of  the  biggest  guns  ever  turned 
out  of  a  factory,  all  ready  to  spring  up  on 
their  carriages  at  the  slightest  touch  of  a  hut- 
ton  and  bellow  destruction  with  deadly  accu- 
racy. For  miles  out  to  sea  the  approach  to 
Manila  Pay  has  been  plotted  out ;  and  with 
the  almost  perfect  methods  of  sighting  used 
by  American  artillery,  a  craft  no  larger  than 
a  whaleboat  could  be  sunk  anywhere  within 
ten  miles.  At  Subig  Ray.  forty  miles  above 
here,  one  of  the  batteries  a  year  ago  made 
100  per  cent  in  practice  at  nine  miles,  hitting 
every  time  a  target  drawn  by  a  tug. 

Secret  Service  Kept  Vigilant 

THE  exigencies  of  the  military  service  per- 
mit few  details  to  be  given  out.  The  fact 
that  the  Secret  Service  at  Manila  has  had  to 
contend  with  various  attempts  to  steal  the 
plans  of  the  new  fortifications  has  not  tended 
to  make  the  authorities  communicative.  Rut 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  informacion 
about  Corregidor  and  its  neighbors  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  know  as 
evidence  that  his  money  is  well  spent. 

As  in  all  sea  coast  defenses,  there  are  two 
principal  classes  of  guns  at  Corregidor — high- 
angle  mortars,  which  can  be  shot  straight  up 
in  the  air.  if  necessary,  and  high-power  rifles. 
All  the  big  guns,  not  only  on  Corregidor.  but 
upon  the  other  islands  of  Caballo,  El  Fraile. 
and  Garabao,  can  be  worked  from  one  central 
control,  and  can  be  tired  at  the  same  instant, 
all  directed  upon  one  fleet  or  one  ship.  The 
high-angle  mortars  are  fired  in  salvos  of 
four.  Four  shells  start  up  in  the  air  simul- 
taneously, like  disks 
as  they  ascend,  and 
apparently  gradually 
drawing  nearer  each 
other.  If  you  light  a 
cigarette  at  the  mo- 
ment they  start,  by 
the     time     you  are 

Corregidor,  as  seen 

from  the  north 
entrance  to  the  hay 


about  to  cast  away  the  butt,  the  range  officer 
may  direct  your  glasses  to  a  point  six  or 
seven  miles  away,  where  you  will  .just  catch 
sight  of  the  shells  striking  the  target  near 
together,  or  making  four  high  waterspouts  as 
they  splash  into  the  sea.  \o  arrangement  of 
batteries  in  the  world  can  approach  in  foot 
tons  the  volume  of  one  concerted  discharge 
from  the  batteries  of  these  four  islands. 

The  "Battleship"  El  Fraile 

EL  FRAILE,  when  you  approach  it  from  one 
end,  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  tre- 
mendous battleship,  already  launched,  and 
receiving  from  cranes  and  derricks  her  smoke- 
stacks and  boilers.  The  photograph  at  the 
top  of  the  page  shows  that  the  walls  of  the 
fortification  are  nearing  completion.  From 
the  side,  it  is  seen  that  in  designing  this 
novel  fort  various  slopes  and  angles  were  de- 
scribed. As  we  passed  by  on  a  small  steamer, 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  concrete  walls  were 
fully  twelve  feet  thick,  and  these  represented 
only  the  outer  shell.  Over  the  whole  structure, 
workmen  were  still  swarming,  and  cement  and 
rock  and  steel  were  being  welded  into  "fake" 
armor  plate.  To  accommodate  the  burden 
that  is  being  put  upon  it.  El  Fraile  had  to  be 
scraped  off  to  the  water's  edge.  Then  dec]) 
tunneling  was  begun. 

The  garrison  of  the  fortification  will  have 
so  thick  a  roof  overhead  that  they  will  not 
need  to  fear  from  shells  that  might  be  dropped 
upon  them. 

In  Corregidor  are  kept  provisions  sufficient 
to  supply  the  present  garrison  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  years:  and  there,  as  on  each 
of  the  island  fortifications,  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply, most  important  in  a  time  of  siege,  is 
provided  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Albert  Stevens  Crockett. 
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Transforming  the  Trade  of  the  Fire  Fighter 


The  city  of  the  future  will 
know  the  fire  horse 
only  as  a  memory 


The  water  tower  prob- 
ably will  be  retained 
to  throw  a  direct 
stream  against  a  fire 
above  the  third  story 


A  nozzle  attached  to  a  high 
pressure  main  means  doom 
to  the  picturesque  fire  engine 


Fire  boats  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous 
and   more  necessary 
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FLAMES  leaping  high  above  the  roofs  of 
burning  buildings,  the  clatter  of  fire 
horses"  hoofs  on  the  pavements,  and  the 
roar  of  a  battery  of  throbbing  belching 
engines  are  incidents  of  fire  fighting  that  the 
American  city  of  a  few  years  hence  will  know 
only  as  memories.  Modern  buildings  Of  stone 
ami  steel  confine  the  flames  within  their  walls. 
Motor-driven  apparatus  is  steadily  doing  away 
with  the  need  for  fire  horses.  And  with  the 
installation  of  high-pressure  water  systems, 
even  fire  engines  no  longer  are  required,  save 
in  the  outlying  districts. 

Experts  prophesy  that  within  a  few  years  the 
greater  part  of  fire  fighting  in  the  cities  will 
be  done  from  within  the  buildings.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  new  type  of  construction 
under  such  building  regulations  as  those  now 
in  force  in  New  York  City.  A  standpipe,  ex- 
tending from  roof  to  basement,  with  fire  plugs 
on  each  floor,  is  required  by  law.  Quicker  and 
more  effective  work  can  be  done  from  within, 
on  the  floor  on  which  the  fire  started,  than 
from  the  street  or  from  the  buildings  across  the 
way.  The  pressure  in  these  standpipes  is  ob- 
tained either  from  the  mains,  from  force  pumps 
in  the  basements,  or  from  the  huge  water  tanks, 
which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  chimneys  in 
any  view  across  New  York  City's  roof  tops. 

The  high-pressure  water  system  is  the  most 
effective  of  recent  appliances  for  city  fire  fight- 
ing. This  consists  of  a  central  pumping  sta- 
tion which  forces  the  water  at  tremendous 
pressure  through  a  system  of  mains — like  a 
giant  heart  maintaining  a  pressure  throughout 


a  set  of  huge  arteries.  These  pipes  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  more  extensive  city  water 
system,  where  a  low  pressure — 20  pounds, 
on  the  average — is  maintained.  A  moment 
after  an  alarm  is  received  at  a  high-pressure 
pumping  station,  power  is  at  once  applied  to 
the  fire  mains  sufficient  to  throw — not  a  single 
stream,  but  as  many  as  are  required — to  as 
high  as  the  tenth  floor.  A  message  from  the 
chief  in  charge  of  the  fire  and  the  pressure 
may  he  doubled. 

The  Fire  Engine's  Successor 

TO  THROW  a  stream  to  any  great  height 
from  an  ordinary  hydrant,  fire  engines 
are  necessary,  while  with  a  system  of  pressure 
mains,  the  only  apparatus  usually  required  is  a 
few  hose  trucks,  a  water  tower,  and  perhaps 
a  hook  and  ladder.  The  high -pressure  system 
of  New  York  City  makes  it  possible  to  throw 
100  times  the  volume  of  water  that  formerly 
could  be  directed  against  a  fire  to  twice  the 
height :  50.000  gallons  a  minute  may  be  thrown 
200  feet  high.  Without  high  pressure  it  would 
take  100  ordinary  fire  engines  to  accomplish  this. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  in  the  congested 
sections  of  every  large  city  was  emphasized  by 
the  Baltimore  fire  of  1004.  It  is  gradually 
being  adopted  by  the  larger  cities. 

The  water  tower  probably  will  be  retained 
in  the  future  to  throw  a  direct  stream  against 
a  fire  above  the  third  floor.  Its  telescope 
nozzle  may  be  extended  to  a  height  of  65  feet; 
and  for  throwing  a  powerful  stream  from 
below  it  also  carries  a  deck  pipe. 


For  lighting  fires  on  board  ships  and  along 
the  water  front,  the  fire  boat  becomes  each 
year  increasingly  useful.  New  York  now  has 
a  fleet  of  eleven  of  these  powerful  fire-fighting 
machines,  which,  together,  are  capable  of 
throwing  70.000  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 
The  crow's  nest,  from  which  the  work  is  di- 
rected, is  about  on  a  level  with  the  deck  of 
the  average  ocean  liner. 

Only  1,200  horses  are  now  in  use  in  the 
New  York  Fire  Department.  Eighty-five 
pieces  of  motor  apparatus  are  being  installed 
this  year,  and  each  new  motor  track  or  engine 
replaces  three  horses.  Within  five  years  all 
the  horses  will  have  been  retired.  In  bringing 
about  this  change  the  Xew  York  department 
still  clings  to  steam  pumping  engines,  which 
are  being  fitted  with  motor  tractors  to  supply 
the  new  motive  power. 

Other  cities,  however,  are  rapidly  adopting 
huge  motor  trucks  that  are  both  pumped  and 
driven  by  gasoline. 

A  Small  City's  System 

IN  THE  small  cities  and  towns  these  new  ma- 
chines are  particularly  effective,  as  they 
make  possible  a  small,  compact  department, 
equipped  for  swift  locomotion  and  quick,  effi- 
cient work. 

Lakewood,  a  small  suburb  of  Cleveland,  for 
example,  purchased  recently  an  $8,500  motor 
truck,  with  a  102-horsepower  engine,  capable  of 
throwing  750  gallons  a  minute.  In  the  truck  is 
carried  1,200  feet  of  hose.  An  automatic  alarm 
system  insures  a  quick  response  to  any  call. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Real  Currency  Reform 

CURRENCY  LEGISLATION  is  promised  for  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  It  will  deal  mainly,  we  take  it,  with  providing 
a  somewhat  more  clastic  system,  and  aim  chiefly  to  prevent 
money  famines  in  times  of  severe  stress.  In  effect  it  will  he  simply 
a  modification  of  the  so-called  Aldrich  plan.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  discussion  a  curiously  narrow  view  has  heen  taken  of  the 
problem,  as  though  these  superficial  measures,  of  rather  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, were  all  there  is  to  it.  The  fundamental  fact  is  that  we  have 
an  out-of-date  and  primitive  system  of  banking.  It  is  a  system  of 
forcibly  separated  and  distinct  units.  Such  a  system  prevails  in  no 
other  highly  developed  commercial  country  in  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  described  better  than  by  trying  to  think  of  the  United  States  with- 
out railroads,  and,  in  fact,  with  no  better  transportation  facilities 
than  an  oxcart  or  a  Missouri  River  steamboat.  The  connections  be- 
tween the  larger  central  banks  and  their  scattered  correspondents  is 
only  a  little  better  than  in  colonial  times.  In  a  word,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  great  nation  in  which  a  natural  banking  evolution 
has  not  taken  place.  The  ideal  banking  system,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  one  that  will  provide  the  smoothest  and  most  facile  flow  of  capital 
and  of  business  exchange.  In  France,  for  example,  a  peasant  in  the 
most  remote  district  may  still  go  to  the  little  branch  office  of  some  of 
the  great  Parisian  banks  and  invest  his  few  hundred  francs  in  securi- 
ties recommended  to  him  by  the  bank  and  virtually  guaranteed  by  it. 
He  is  thereby  on  a  nearly  equal  footing  with  the  richest  investor  of 
Paris  or  Berlin.  In  Canada,  with  its  amazing  new  development,  there 
is  scarce  a  hamlet  of  three  hundred  souls  that  has  not  at  least  an 
agency  of  one  of  the  large  banking  companies,  whither  a  man  may 
go  to  borrow  on  his  forthcoming  crop  or  even  to  get  money  to  pur- 
chase a  cow.  The  notes  of  this  bank  circulate  as  money.  A. bill  drawn 
by  a  shipper  in  the  far  Northwest  on  a  Montreal  or  Liverpool  assignee 
is  put  through  with  a  minimum  of  expense.  How  different  in  the 
United  States!  A  borrower  in  Idaho  or  Arizona  cannot  tap  directly 
the  great  reserves  of  capital  in  New  England  or  the  seaboard  States. 
The  connections,  if  they  be  finally  established,  are  those  of  a  series 
of  disjointed  pipes.  The  result  is  a  prohibitive  rate  of  interest  and 
sectional  ill  feeling. 

A  Good  Example 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  for  us  to  grow  out  of  our  invertebrate 
scheme  of  banking.  A  beginning  might  be  made  by  permitting 
a  national  bank  to  open  as  many  branches  as  it  likes  in  the  particular 
State  in  which  it  is  located.  Its  note-issuing  power  should  be  extended 
so  that  it  could  issue  up  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  as  in  Canada, 
and  without  depositing  bonds.  The  value  of  this  power  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. In  Canada  the  issue  rarely  reaches  more  than  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  limit,  and  has  seasonal  variations.  This  is  an  ideally 
elastic  currency.  It  expands  and  contracts  with  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness. Six  years  ago  nearly  every  bank  in  the  United  States  virtually 
closed  its  doors.  In  Canada  not  one  bank  closed.  The  plan  we  suggest 
will  meet  with  hot  opposition  from  the  small  banker.  But  the  small 
banker  is  precisely  the  weak,  isolated,  uncertain  unit,  which  ought  to 
be  incorporated  into  a  branching  system  in  which  capital  and  ex- 
change would  How  with  the  precision  and  ease  of  blood  in  the 
human  body.  Banks  with  so  small  a  capital  as  $25,000  should  not 
be  permitted,  for  the  smaller  communities  have  the  same  banking 
need  as  the  larger.  Across  our  northern  boundary  is  the  most 
admirable  banking  system  in  existence.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  com- 
mentary upon  our  statesmanship  that  practical  contact  even  with 
this  instructive  example  fails  to  stir  so  much  as  a  passing  interest 
in  its  possibilities  for  this  country. 

James  Manahan 

MB.  JAMES  MANAHAN  is  the  Congressman  at  large  from  Minne- 
sota, elected  as  a  progressive  Republican.  On  May  17  he  was 
in  St.  Paul,  and  in  an  address  at  the  Current  Topics  Club  explained 
why  he  voted  against  the  AVilson-Underwood  Tariff  Bill.  One  of  the 
newspapers  says  that: 

The  telling  took  from  one  until  five  o'clock,  interpolated  with  rapid-fire  ques- 
tions and  answers,  stimulated  by  many  "show  us"  members  of  the  club. 

Four  hours  is  a  fairly  long  speech,  but  none  too  long  for  such  an 


amount  of  misinformation  as  Mr.  Manahan  appears  to  have  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Current  Topics  Club.  We  think  the  "show  us" 
people  in  St.  Paul  ought  to  pursue  this  matter  further.  Here  are 
a  few  sentences  from  the  "Pioneer  Press"  account  of  Mr.  Manahan's 
speech : 

Mr.  Manahan  said  he  voted  against  the  bill  because  it  was  favorable  to  the 
South  and  against  the  producers  of  Minnesota. 

"This  is  a  sectional  bilr,  and  a  dishonest  sectional  bill,"  he  said.  "The  cotton 
belt  and  the  great  cities  of  the  seaboard  will  benefit  by  it.  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest." 

Mr.  Manahan  dilated  upon  the  injury  to  Minnesota  farmers  of  the  duty  im- 
posed on  furs.    "They  don't  use  furs  in  the  South,"  he  said. 

"I  repeat  that  this  is  a  sectional,  dishonest  bill."  he  said.  "Mr.  Wilson 
doesn't  know  it;  Mr.  Bryan  doesn't  know  it.  The  schemers  behind  it  have 
simply  put  them  in  wrong. 

"You  blind  dreamers  have  no  right  to  criticize  those  of  us  who,  representing 
the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  and  the  culture  of  the  Northwest,  opposed 
this  measure." 

It  is  not  very  creditable  for  any  man  to  set  up  a  cry  of  sectionalism 
against  the  Wilson-Underwood  Bill;  and  there  are  few  events  in  con- 
temporary politics  moi e  discouraging  than  to  see  the  bloody  shirt 
waved  as  an  argument  in  tariff  legislation.  Somehow,  baiting  the 
South  seems  a  little  worse  when  it  is  done  by  a  man  whose  auto- 
biography in  the  Congressional  Record  gives  18(10  as  the  date  of  his 
birth.  Mr.  Manahan  was  elected  as  a  progressive  Republican.  He 
appears  to  be  more  a  Republican  than  a  Progressive,  and  more  a 
demagogue  than  either. 

Ballingerism  Again 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  SEATTLE  can  do  a  public  service  by  keeping 
close  tally  on  the  doings  of  Seattle's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  is  the  body  which  so  eloquently  defended  Ballinger  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Alaska  investigation.  It  is  largely  ruled  by  Jacob  Furth, 
president  of  the  Seattle  Electric  Traction  Company;  by  Ballingeb 
and  his  tillicum,  J.  E.  Chilberg,  and  by  a  coterie  of  railroad  lawyers 
and  ex-judges  intimately  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  James  J.  Hill. 
These  men  have  been  to  Hill  what  the  Philadelphia  political  ring  has 
been  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  have  used  semipublic  bodies 
to  forward  questionable  railroad  deals,  and  have  turned  the  Seal  tie 
treasury  into  a  railroad  side  pocket.  This  Seattle  ring  is  now  said  to 
contemplate  the  election  of  J.  E.  Chilberg  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  succession  to  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  whose  defense  of  Lorimer 
put  Jones's  political  fences  in  bad  repair.  When  the  Congressional 
investigating  committee,  headed  by  Congressman  James  M.  Graham 
of  Illinois,  called  for  the  books  of  Chilberg's  bank  while  investigating 
Federal  Judge  Hanford  of  Seattle,  that  jurist  suddenly  decided  to  resign 
and  thus  forestall  any  further  inquiry  into  his  judicial  doings.  The  elec- 
tion of  Chilberg  would  mean  the  revival  of  Ballingerism  in  the  State. 

Justice 

WE  ARE  TEMPTED  to  call  attention  to  two  instances  of  jus- 
tice which  very  recently  have  aroused  discussion  in  widely 
separated  States.  One  is  the  case  of  Ollie  Taylor  of  Georgia,  who, 
when  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft 
of  a  bottle  of  Coca-Cola.  Under*  the  law  of  Georgia,  Ollie  Taylor 
stands  committed  to  an  industrial  school  until  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  has  already  served  three  years.  (Jack 
Rose,  the  reformed  New  York  "ambler,  insists  that  his  life  was 
wrecked  by  the  bad  training,  evil  influences,  and  incorrigible  com- 
panions of  a  reformatory.  )  The  father  of  the  boy  recently  attempted 
to  secure  his  release  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  held  that  it  had  no  power  under  the  law  to  discharge  him. 
The  press  of  Georgia,  especially  the  Atlanta  "Constitution."  has  stood 
by  the  courts,  insisting  that  the  boy  of  ten  was  a  hardened  and  in- 
corrigible rascal  when  he  was  committed  to  the  reformatory,  and 
resenting  any  discussion  of  the  question  as  being  sentimental.  The 
contrast  to  the  Georgia  case  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Hyde  of  Picric. 
S.  Dak.,  who  was  convicted  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  of  using  the  mails  for  purposes  of  fraud,  and 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  and  three  months,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,500.  The  jail  sentence,  which  was  to  have  begun 
December  2,  1912,  Avas  suspended  by  President  Taft  before  the 
latter  retired  from  the  White  House,  the  enforcement  of  the  sen- 
tence being  mercifully  stayed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  until  the 
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'resident  could  act.  Hyde's  offense  consisted  of  false  representations 
u  connection  with  certain  real-estate  schemes.  His  real-estate  deals 
vere  such  that  Hyde  netted  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  fine  of  fl,500 
•c], resented  to  him  less  than  the  value  of  the  bottle  of  Coca-Cola  repre- 
ciited  to  Ollie  Taylor's  father.  Ollie  Taylor,  the  boy  of  ten,  was 
ionest  enough  to  confess  his  crime  and  save  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
xpense  of  a  prosecution.  The  prosecution  of  Hyde  cost  the  Govern- 
nent  more  than  the  amount  of  the  fine  assessed.  Verily  the  ways  of 
ust  ice  are  amorphous. 

The  Athletic  French 

THAT  THE  BRITISH  love  roast  beef,  the  Germans  are  a  home- 
loving,  virtuous  folk,  and  the  French  narrow-shouldered  absinthe 
It-inkers  is  a  part  of  the  commonplace 
knowledge  that  every.  Yankee  knows.  It 
s  not  even  necessary  to  travel  abroad 
o  gain  this  information.  With  what  a 
hock.  Then,  conies  t  he  news  that  France 
s  cultivating  athletics!  Much  less  as- 
onishing  is  the  announcement  that  the 
lation  lias  a  veritable  Woodrow  Wilson 
n  its  new  President, Raymond Poincare, 
mil  that  patriotism  is  reborn,  and  the 
Prussians  feared  no  longer.  It  is  some 
.ears  now  since  football  became  a  popu- 
ar  sport  in  French  boarding  schools, 
rjte  popularity  of  boxing  has  grown 
ipace,  with  the  essayist  Maurice  Mae- 
perlinck  and  the  comic  author  Tristan 
Bernard  among  its  prophets.  To-day 
ithleticism  is  so  far  advanced  that 
lie  leading  conservative  newspaper  of 
Paris,  "Le  Temps,"  devotes  a  great  illus- 
rated  supplement,  including  a  picture 
if  the  Harvard  Stadium,  to  "French 
Physical  Education."  It  is  only  a  few 
rears  since  the  Frenchman  Massey  won 
he  open  golf  championship  in  England, 
frenchmen  anticipated  .the  game  of 
cnnis,  calling  their  invention  the  jeu 
le  paume.  If  the  nation  takes  to  base 
tall,  let  the  Giants  beware,  for  French - 
nen  have  a  knack  of  developing  a 
science  out  of  everything  they  don't 
urn  into  a  fine  art. 
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'September  Morn  " 

THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  are  out  with 
their  guns.  Another  subject  has 
suddenly  presented  itself  as  highly  mi- 
nora! to  perfectly  pure  minds.  A  little  picture,  part  of  which  we 
►ublished  two  weeks  ago  in  the  news  section,  "September  Morn," 
>y  Chabas,  lias  evoked  a  discussion  that  bids  fair  to  spread  consid- 
srably  beyond  the  limits  of  Chicago,  where  it  had  its  birth.  It  is 
lie  question  of  the  "pure  nude."  The  whole  fuss  is  a  perfect  ex- 
iniple  of  generalization  from  one  particular.  In  the  jury  trial  Ser- 
jeant Jeremiah  O'Connor  and  his  colleagues  and  the  educators 
ivho  took  his  side  were  controverted  by  the  artists,  and  were  voted 
lown  by  the  twelve  good  men  and  true.  At  the  risk  of  offending  all 
the  artists  in  the  land,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
Sergeant  Jeremiah  O'Connor.  We  remember  thinking,  when  we 
first  saw  this  picture  months  before  the  controversy  arose,  that  it 
was  a  shame  that  the  pose  of  the  little  figure  should  not  have  been 
less  expressive  of  self-consciousness,  and  more  of  youth  and  the  morn- 
ing. The  picture  is  very,  very  beautiful,  but  there  is  an  eroticism 
about  it  not  entirely  justified  by  the  subject  or  the  treatment.  Per- 
haps that  is  intentional;  certainly  it  is  charming.  Sex  itself  is 
charming,  but  a  shop  window  on  Wabash  Avenue  is  not  the  place 
for  it.    From  the  trial  records  we  take  this: 

Mrs.  Oertrcde  Howe  Brixton,  genera!  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective League,  was  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  for  the  city. 

"As  a  picture  I  consider  this  a  very  beautiful  thing."  she  said.  "I  think  it 
highly  undesirable,  however,  to  place  it  in  a  show  window  on  a  public  highway 
where  it  may  attract  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  young  people  who  are  under 
absolutely  no  supervision." 

Miss  Mary  F.  Ralcomh,  general  secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Civic  League,  said  : 


"To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  picture  of  a  woman  going  into  the  water,  afraid 
some  one  will  see  her,  and  attempting  to  cover  herself.  It'  she  had  boon  portrayed 
as  entirely  unconscious  of  self,  the  picture  would  not  have  been  objectionable." 

Sergeant  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  as  he  swung  his  club  up  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, saw  this  erotic  quality,  and,  not  being  a  profound  man,  nor  a 
student  of  art,  he  attributed  the  impression  made  on  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  lady  had  no  clothes.  Hence  all  this  ridiculous  controversy 
about  nudity.  As  Mr.  Oliver  Dennett  Grover  said  at  the  trial, 
"a  nude  figure  is  not  in  itself  any  more  immoral  than  a  tree."  Quite 
true.  But  artists  are  not  the  best  guardians  of  public  morals.  They 
are  experts  in  beauty,  not  in  adolescent  psychology.  They  are  not 
the  ones  to  decide  what  pictures  should  be  on  public  view  for  all,  and 
what  on  semipublic  view  for  adults  only.    Neither  are  the  Sergeant 

O'Connors  the  suitable  ones  to  judge. 
Chicago  ought  to  have  in  connection 
with  its  Morals  Court  a  committee  on 
public  art  made  up  of  artists,  social 
workers,  laymen,  and  educators,  but 
with  the  educators  always  in  the  ma- 
jority. Then  they  would  make  real 
distinctions  and  not  commit  the  un- 
pardonable mistake  of  considering  nil 
nudes  moral  or  all  nudes  immoral. 

Jingoism 

AMKSSAOE  was  lately  sent  from 
Honolulu  to  Tokyo  to  the  effect 
that  "the  American  War  Department  is 
credited  with  a  design  to  make  Hawaii, 
like  Panama,  the  Gibraltar  of  North 
America,  by  fortifying  the  island,  not 
only  for  defensive  purposes,  but  for 
aggressive  purposes  as  well."  Such 
echoes  of  war  talk  kindle  the  costly 
flames  of  militarism  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Japan  "Chronicle"  says  that 
"an  item  like  this  does  more  harm  to 
the  movement  toward  a  better  under- 
standing than  a  whole  shipload  of  peace 
apostles  could  repair." 

Mrs.  Pankhurst 


A 


FEW  PERSONS  in  each  genera- 
tion believe  a  tiling:  hard  enough 


to  be  willing  to  die  for  it. 


The  Thirst  of  His  Ancestors" 


This  does 

not  mean  that  their  belief  is  sound. 
It  does  mean  that  they  think  it  is 
sound.  Their  final  place  in  legend  and 
history,  in  song  and  anecdote,  rests  on 
whether  the  belief  really  was  sound. 
Men  have  set  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  world,  and  gone  up  into  a 
high  hill  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  have  starved 
themselves  to  prove  it.  But  because  their  belief  was  not  of  value, 
their  ideas  were  blown  abroad  and  their  sacrifice  failed  to  inter- 
est. If  Mrs.  Pankiii  rst's  belief  is  proved  to  be  useful,  and  if  her 
means  of  making  her  belief  prevail  are  found  to  be  wisely  adjusted 
to  the  end,  she  will  pass  into  the  memory  of  mankind  as  a  moral 
leader.  The  entrance  of  more  truth  into  life — did  she  hasten  the 
da}-  of  that  or  did  she  postpone  it?  We  can  at  least  remember 
of  her  that  she  is  a  person  of  calm,  well-considered  statement, 
in  manner  gentle  and  womanly.  Her  eyes  are  unforgetable  in  their 
sadness,  her  chin  and  mouth  are  determined.  She  is  frail,  and 
seems  like  one  marching  to  an  unseen  goal,  knowing  that,  before 
she  reaches  it,  she  will  go  down. 

A  Day 

THE  MAN  sets  out  with  a  hope  as  clear  as  the  breath  of  the 
morning  whose  fresh  vigor  makes  riot  in  his  veins.  At  tiptoe, 
and  like  a  blooded  race  horse,  he  enters  and  goes  down  the  course. 
Through  all  the  speeding  hours  he  puts  forth  strength  in  action,  sur- 
mounting the  fatigue  of  noonday  and  looking  to  the  day's  end  that 
will  bring  peace.  Slowly  he  wearies  under  the  burden-bearing,  his 
eagerness  falling  to  less  buoyant  levels.  Then  at  evening  he  returns, 
well  wearied  and  content,  to  the  sweetness  of  his  home,  and  finds  re- 
newal.   It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  a  love  untroubled  by  his  failures. 
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Cincinnati  Strikers  Informally  Dedicate 
a  New  Champion  Skyscraper 


EVEN  tailor  than  the  L.  C.  Smith  Building 
of  Seattle,  which  has  enjoyed  a  brief  dis- 
tinction as  the  "West's  Tallest  Skyscraper," 
is  the  new  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  Building  in  Cincinnati.  The  Seattle 
building  has  more  stories  in  the  full  width  of 
its  tower,  but  its  tip  is  33  feet  nearer  to  the 
level  of  the  street. 

The  Cincinnati  structure  is  495  feet  high, 
with  twenty-seven  wide  stories  and  an  ob- 
servation gallery  on  the  thirty-second  floor. 
An  ornamental  smokestack  completes  the 
tower's  symmetry. 

Cobblestones  —  Then  Flowers 

THE  photograph  at  the  right  show  s  the  un- 
completed Ohio  building,  w  ith  some  of  its 
workmen  on  a  scaffold  finishing  the  tops  of 
the  stonework  of  the  pillars  of  the  tower.  A 
few  days  after  this  picture  was  taken  the 


skyscraper  was  given  one  of  the  strangest 
of  informal  dedications;  While  the  recent 
street-car  strike  was  at  its  worst,  workmen 
climbed  into  the  top  stories  and  bombarded 
passing  cars  witli  paving  stones.  That  they 
threw  with  remarkable  accuracy  is  proved 
by  the  photograph  below.  The  punctures  in 
the  car  roof  center  around  the  conductor's 
platform.  The  strike  breaker  escaped  injury, 
though  the  car  was  partially  wrecked  and 
was  pulled  off  the  track  to  be  repaired.  The 
policemen  who  were  on  duty  in  the  street 
below  fired  their  revolvers  into  the  air.  A 
few  bricks  and  buckets  and  pieces  of  timber 
followed  the  cobblestones  before  the  men  could 
be  driven  away  from  the  windows. 

When  the  strike  was  settled  some  of  the 
carmen  climbed  the  tower  again  and  threw 
flowers  from  the  same  windows  from  which 
thev  had  rained  cobblestones. 


Introducing  Another  Scholarly  President 


/CUBA'S  new  President,  General  Mario 
^  Garcia  Menocal,  appears  to  have  cer- 
tain points  of  resemblance  to  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Though  Menocal  never  has  been 
president  of  a  university,  he  has  degrees 
from  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
and  Cornell,  and  has  been  described  as 
"The  Sage  of  Chaparra."  His  Cabinet 
includes  four  men  who  were  members  of 


college  faculties  and  a  Vice  President 
who  formerly  was  a  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  ethics.  The  new  President's  ex- 
perience in  managing  what  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  sugar  mill  and  sugar  planta- 
tion in  the  world  backs  up  his  promise  to 
give  Cuba  an  efficient  business  adminis- 
tration. Rebels  and  an  empty  treasury 
are  obstacles  he  faces  at  the  beginning. 


Celebrating  " Chance  Day 


99 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and 
35,000  fans  welcomed  Frank  Chance  to  Comiskey  Lark  a 
few-  weeks  ago  by  celebrating  "Chance  Day."  The  former  Leo 
less  Leader's  new  team  led  in  a  game  with  the  White  Sox  for  five 
and  a  half  innings  and  lost  by  a  score  of  0  to  3.  From  left  to 
right  in  our  souvenir  of  the  occasion  are  Governor  Dunne,  floral 
harp  for  Mr.  Callahan  of  the  Sox.  Mr.  Callahan,  sofa  pillow  for 
Mr.  Chance  (the  spirit,  sir.  not  one  of  mockery!),  Mayor  Har- 
rison with  horseshoe  done  in  roses  for  Mr.  Chance,  and  Mr. 
Chance  himself  w  ith  a  grin  expressive  of  gratification  and  toes 
suggesting  embarrassment.  The  attendance  of  35.000  breaks 
baseball's  records  for  all  but  games  of  a  post-season  series. 
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Three  Modern  Women 
of  the  West 


Senator  Robinson 
of  Colorado 

TO  study  what  she  calls  "state  house- 
keeping" and  incidentally  to  make 
a  few  speeches  in  the  interests  of 
woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Helen  Ring  Robin- 
son.  member  of  the  Colorado  Senate,  is 
louring   the    East.     The   Eastern  press 

critics  ar<  thusiastic  over  the  visor  and 

breeziness  of  her  talks,  and  the  editors 
"back  home"  proudly  characterize'  her  in 
si nne  such  vein  as  this,  from  a  paper  in 
Denver : 

"Our  own  and  only  woman  Senator — 
and,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
happened  down  the  pike  of  State  polities, 
man  or  woman." 

In  the  session  just  closed  (her  first), 
Mrs.  Robinson  save  her  closest  attention 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  among  women  and 
children.  Colorado's  recently  enacted  min- 
imum wage  law  for  working  women  was 
introduced  by  the  woman  Senator  and 
guided  by  her  over  a  more  or  less  rocky 
hath.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  which  shall  investigate  the 
wages  paid  women  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  institutions,  in  laundries 
and  in  telephone  and  telegraph  offices. 
Where  this  scale  falls  below  what  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  provide  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  the  commission  is  given 
power  to  force  its  will  upon  employers. 

An  Eastern  interviewer  asked  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  were  true  that  Colorado  is  about 
to  take  the  suffrage  away  from  women 
voters.    She  laughed  and  answered : 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  if  it  ever  were 
attempted  Denver  would  make  little  old 
London  look  like  Sleepy  Hollow." 
June  7 


CALIFORNIA'S  prettiest  girl  is 
a  modern  business  woman. 
Members  of  the  Portola  Festival 
Committee  in  San  Francisco  as- 
sume entire  responsibility  for  this 
announcement.  They  have  chosen 
Miss  Emma  De  Velasco's  por- 
trait as  the  poster  head  to  adver- 
tise the  coming  celebration  of  Bal- 
boa 's  discovery  of  the  Pacific.  Miss 
De  Velasco  is  private  secretary 
to  a  San  Francisco  lumber  dealet 


The  Reluctant  Pooh-Bah 
of  Colorado  City 

TTHTH  every  evidence  of  earnestness  and 
VV  sincerity,  our  correspondent  in  Colorado 
City  relates  that  Mrs.  May  Ammerman  is  a 
Pooh-Bah  in  spite  of  her  own  inclinations. 
That  she  combines  the  powers  of  a  police 
magistrate,  a  city  clerk,  a  city  auditor,  and  a 
city  treasurer  is  given  this  explanation:  Mrs. 
Ammerman  was  candidate  for  the  new  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Records  and  Seals.  In  a 
futile  attempt  to  defeat  her  for  this  place,  an 
amendment  to  the  city  charter  was  passed  to 
bracket  this  job  with  that  of  police  magistrate. 
Then,  for  a  campaign  issue,  Mrs.  Ammerman's 
opponents  argued  that  no  woman  should  be 
humiliated  by  having  to  sit  as  a  police  judge. 
She  won;  and  her  program  for  conducting  the 
court  now  promises  some  humiliations  that 
weren't  expected:  "Absurd  excuses  given  by 
'joy  riders,'  drinkers,  and  men  derelict  in 
(heir  morals  will  not  be  regarded,"  she  warns. 
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r  J^HIS  is  another  of  the 
series  that  combine  the 
interest  of  the  detective  story 
with  the  thrill  of  Oriental 
mystery.  What  has  become 
of  Fu-Manchu? 


I HAVE  been  asked  many  times  since  the  clays 
with  which  these  records  deal:  Who  was  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu?  and  where  did  he  hide  during  the 
time  that  he  pursued  his  operations  in  London? 
The  first  of  these  questions  I  have,  thus  far,  found 
myself  unable  satisfactorily  to  answer;  the  second 
is  more  susceptible  of  explanation.  For  a  time  my 
friend  Nayland  Smith  supposed,  as  I  did  myself,  that 
the  opium  den  adjacent  to  the  old  Ratcliffe  Highway 
was  the  Chinaman's  base  of  operations;  later,  we 
came  to  believe  that  a  certain  mansion  near  Windsor 
was  bis  hiding  place,  and  later  still,  a  hulk  lying 
off  the  downstream  flats.  But  I  think  I  can  state 
with  confidence  that  the  spot  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  home  was  neither  of  these,  but  one  hard  by 
the  site  of  the  opium  shop,  an  East  End  riverside 
building  which  I  was  the  first  to  enter.  Of  this  I 
am  all  but  sure,  for  the  reason  that  it  not  only  was 
the  home  of  Fu-Manchu.  of  the  slave  girl,  Karamaneh, 
and  of  her  brother,  Aziz,  but  the  home  of  something 
else — of  something  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

THE  dreadful  tragedy   (or  series  of  tragedies) 
which  attended  the  raid  upon  the  place  will  al- 
ways mark  in  my  memory  the  supreme  horror 
of  a  horrible  case.    Let  me  endeavor  to  explain  what 
occu rred. 

By  the  aid  of  the  girl,  Karamaneh,  who  at  last 
had  become  our  ally,  we  had  located  the  whilom 
warehouse,  which,  from  the  exterior,  was  so  drab 
and  dreary,  but  which  within  was  a  place  of  won- 
drous luxury.  At  the  moment  selected  by  our  beauti- 
ful accomplice.  Inspector  Weymouth  and  a  body  of 
detectives  entirely  surrounded  it:  a  river  police 
launch  lay  off  the  wharf  which  opened  from  it  on 
the  riverside;  and  this  upon  a  singularly  black  night 
than  which  a  better  could  not  have  been  chosen. 

"You  will  fulfill  your  promise  to  me?"  said  Kara- 
maneh— and  looked  up  into  my  face. 

She  was  enveloped  in  a  big.  loose  cloak,  and  from 
the  shadows  of  the  hood  her  wonderful  eyes  gleamed 
out  like  stars. 

"What  do  you  wish  us  to  do?"  asked  Nayland 
Smith. 

"You — and  Dr.  Petrie."  she  replied  swiftly — "must 
enter  first,  and  bring  out  Aziz.  Until  be  is  safe — 
until  he  is  out  of  that  place — you  are  to  make  no 
attempt  upon — " 

"Upon  Dr.  Fu-Manchu?"  interrupted  Weymouth: 
for  Karamaneh  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  dreaded 
name,  as  she  always  did.  "But  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  trap  laid  for  us?" 

THE  Scotland  Yard  man  did  not  entirely  share  my 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  this  Eastern  girl 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a  creature  of  the 
Chinaman's. 

"Aziz  lies  in  the  private  room."  she  explained 
eagerly,  her  odd  accent  more  noticeable  than  usual. 
"There  is  only  one  of  his  Burmese  men  in  the  house, 
and  he — he  dare  not  enter  without  orders!" 

"But  Fu-Manchu?" 

"We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  He  will  be 
your  prisoner  within  ten  minutes  from  now!  I  have 
no  time  for  words— you  must  believe!"  She  stamped 
her  foot  impatiently. 

"And  the  dacoits?"  snapped  Smith. 

"They  also." 

"I   think  perhaps 
Weymouth  slowly. 

Karamaneh  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  quick  im- 
patience, and  unlocked  the  door  in  the  high  brick 
wall  which  divided  the  gloomy,  evil-smelling  court 
from  the  luxurious  apartments  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

"Make  no  noise."  she  warned.  And  Smith  and  my- 
self followed  her  along  the  uncarpeted  passage  beyond. 

Inspector  Weymouth,  with  a  final  word  of  iustruc- 


I'd  better  come  in,  too,"  said 


tion  to  his  second  in  command,  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  door  was  reclosed,  and  a  few  paces  farther  on  a 
second  was  unlocked.  Passing  through  a  small  room, 
unfurnished,  a  farther  passage  led  us  to  a  balcony. 
The  transition  was  startling. 

Darkness  was  about  us.  and  silence:  a  perfumed, 
slumberous  darkness — a  silence  full  of  mystery.  For, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  apartment  whereon  we  looked 
waged  the  unceasing  battle  of  sounds  that  is  the  hymn 
of  the  great  industrial  river.  About  the  scented  con- 
tines  which  bounded  us  now  floated  the  smoke-laden 
vapors  of  the  lower  Thames. 

From  the  metallic  but  infinitely  human  clangor  of 
dock-side  life,  from  the  unpleasant  but  homely  odors 
which  prevail  where  ships  swallow  in  and  belch  out 
the  concrete  evidences  of  commercial  prosperity,  we 
bad  come  into  this  incensed  stillness,  \vhei-e  one 
shaded  lamp  painted  dim  enlargements  of  its  Chinese 
silk  upon  the  nearer  walls,  and  left  the  greater  part 
of  the  room  the  darker  for  its  contrast. 

Nothing  of  the  Thames-side  activity — of  the  rivet- 
ing and  scraping,  the  bumping  of  bales,  the  bawling 
of  orders,  the  hiss  of  steam — penetrated  to  this  per- 
fumed place.  In  the  pool  of  tinted  light  lay  the 
deathlike  figure  of  a  dark-haired  boy,  Karamaneh's 
muffled  form  bending  over  him. 

"At  last  I  stand  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu !" 
whispered  Smith. 

Despite  the  girl's  assurance,  we  knew  that  prox- 
imity to  the  sinister  Chinaman  must  be  fraught  with 
danger.  We  stood,  not  in  the  lion's  den,  but  in  the 
serpent's  lair. 

.  From  the  time  when  Nayland  Smith  had  come  from 
Burma  in  pursuit  of  this  ad- 
vance guard  of  a  cogent  yel- 
low peril,  the  face  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  rarely  had  been 
absent  from  my  dreams  day 
or  night.  The  millions  might 
sleep  in  peace — the  millions 
in  whose  cause  we  labored ; 
but  we  who  knew  the  real- 
ity of  the  danger  knew  that 
a  veritable  octopus  had  fas- 
tened upon  England — a  yel- 
low octopus  whose  head  was 
t  h  a  t  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 
whose  tentacles  were  dacoity, 
thuggee,  modes  of  death  se- 
cret and  swift,  which  in  the 
darkness  plucked  men  from 
life  and  left  no  clue  behind. 

"Karamaneh !"    I  called 
softly. 


THE  muffled  form  be- 
neath the  lamp  turned 
so  that  the  soft  light 
fell  upon  the  darkly  lovely 
face  of  the  slave  girl.  She 
who  had  been  a  pliant  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Fu- 
Manchu  now  was  to  be  the 
means  whereby  society  should 
be  rid  of  him. 

She  raised  her  finger  warn- 
ingly ;  then  beckoned  me  to 
approach. 

My  feet  sinking  in  the  rich 
pile  of  the  carpet.  I  came 
through  the  gloom  of  the 
great  apartment  into  the 
patch  of  light,  and  Kara- 
maneh beside  me,  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  the  boy.  It 
was  Aziz,  her  brother;  dead 
so  far  as  Western  lore  had 
power  to  judge,  but  kept 
alive  in  that  deathlike  trance  by  the  uncanny  power 
of  the  Chinese  doctor. 

This  secret— the  hold  which  Fu-Manchu  bad  upon 
Karamaneh — for  long  had  eluded  us;  but,  the  mystery 
solved,  in  a  flash  we  had  perceived  why  the  beautiful 
Oriental  girl  had  acted  as  the  Chinaman's  emissary 
in  so  many  of  his  black  deeds. 

We  who  had  thought  her  an  accomplice  of  the 
arch  murderer  had  realized  that  she  was  in  truth 
his  victim. 


"Be  quick,"  she  said,  "be  quick !  Awaken  him !  I 
am  afraid." 

From  the  case  which  I  carried  I  took  out  a  needle 
syringe  and  a  phial  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
amber-hued  liquid.  It  was  a  drug  not  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Of  its  constitution  I  knew 
nothing.  Although  I  had  had  the  phial  in  my  pos- 
session for  some  days,  I  had  not  dared  to  devote  any 
of  its  precious  contents  to  analytical  purposes.  The 
amber  drops  spelled  life  for  the  boy  Aziz,  spelled  suc- 
cess for  the  mission  of  Nayland  Smith,  spelled  ruin 
for  the  fiendish  Chinaman. 


I 


RAISED  the  white  coverlet.  The  boy,  fully  dressed, 
lay  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast.  I  dis- 
cerned the  marks  of  previous  injections  as,  charg- 
ing the  syringe  from  the  phial,  I  made  what  I  hoped 
would  be  the  last  of  such  experiments  upon  him.  I 
would  have  given  half  of  my  small  worldly  posses 
sions  to  have  known  the  real  nature  of  the  drug  which 
was  now  coursing  through  the  veins  of  Aziz — which 


Like  powdered  snow, 
the  white  spore  fell  from 
the  roof,  frosting  the 
writhing  shapes  of  the 
already  poisoned  men. 
Before  my  horrified 
gaze  the  fungus  grew 


was  tinting  the  grayed  face  with  the  olive  tone  of 
health,  which,  so  far  as  my  medical  training  bore  me, 
was  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 

But  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  I  had 
come  to  remove  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  the 
living  chain  which  bound  Karamaneh  to  him.  The 
boy  alive  and  free,  the  doctor's  hold  upon  the  slave 
girl  would  be  broken. 

My  lovely  companion,  her  hands  convulsively 
clasped,  knelt  and  devoured  with  her  eyes  the  face 


THE      INA11UINAL  Wfc.tK.LY 


of  the  boy  who  was  passing  through  the  most  amaz- 
ing physiological  change  in  the  history  of  pathology. 
The  peculiar  perfume  which  she  wore,  which  seemed 
to  he  a  part  of  her — which  always  I  associated  with 
her — was  faintly  perceptible.  Karamaneh  was  breath- 
ing rapidly. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear."  I  whispered.  "See.  he  is 
reviving.   In  a  few  moments  all  will  he  well  with  him." 

THE  hanging  lam])  with  its  garishly  colored  shade 
swung  gently  above  us.  wafted,  it  seemed,  by 
some  draft  which  passed  through  the  apartment. 
The  boy's  heavy  lids  began  to  quiver,  and  Karamaneh 
nervously  clutched  my  arm,  and  held  me  so  while  we 
watched  for  the  long-lashed  eyes  to  open.  The  still- 
ness of  the  place  was  positively  unnatural:  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  all  about  us  was  the  discordant 
activity  of  the  commercial  East  End.    Indeed,  this 


promised  to  aid  us  to  capture  him— to  send  us  a  mes- 
sage— and  you  have  delayed  until — " 

"No,"  she  said.  "No !"  and  clutched  at  my  arm 
again.  "Oh!  is  lie  not  reviving  slowly V  Are  you  sure 
you  have  made  no  mistake?" 

Her  thoughts  were  all  for  the  boy;  and  her  solici- 
tude touched  me.  I  again  examined  Aziz,  the  most 
remarkable  patient  of  my  professional  career. 

As  I  counted  the  strengthening  pulse,  he  opened  his 
dark  eyes — which  were  so  like  the  eyes  of  Karamaneh 
—and,  with  the  girl's  eager  arms  tightly  about  him, 
sat  up,  looking  wonderingly  around. 

Karamaneh  pressed  her  cheek  to  his,  whispering  lov- 
ing words  in  that  softly  spoken  Arabic  which  had 
first  betrayed  her  nationality  to  Nayland  Smith.  I 
handed  her  my  flask  which  I  had  filled  with  wine. 

"My  promise  is  fulfilled!"  I  said.    "You  are  free! 
Now  for  Eu-Manchu !    But  first  let  us  admit  the  police 
to  this  house;  there  is  some- 
thing uncanny  in  its  still- 
ness." 

"No,"  she  replied.  "First 
let  my  brother  be  taken  out 
and  placed  in  safety.  Will 
you  carry  him?" 

She  raised  her  face  to  that 
of  Inspector  Weymouth,  upon 
which  was  written  awe  and 
wonder. 


T 


eerie  silence  was  becoming  oppressive;  it  began  posi- 
tively to  appall  me. 

Inspector  Weymouth's  wondering  face  peeped  over 
my  shoulder. 

"Where  is  Dr.  Fu-Manchu?"  I  whispered,  as  Nay- 
land  Smith  in  turn  appeared  beside  me.  "I  cannot 
understand  the  silence  of  the  house — " 

"Look  about,"  replied  Karamaneh,  never  taking  her 
eyes  from  the  face  of  Aziz. 

I PEERED  around  the  shadowy  walls.  Tall  glass 
cases  there  were,  shelves,  and  niches;  where  once, 
from  the  gallery  above,  I  had  seen  the  tubes  and 
retorts,  the  jars  of  unfamiliar  organisms,  the  books 
of  unfamiliar  lore,  the  impedimenta  of  the  occult 
student  and  man  of  science,  the  visible  evidences  of 
Fu-Manchu's  presence.  Shelves,  cases,  niches  were 
bare. 

Of  the  complicated  appliances  unknown  to  civilized 
laboratories  wherewith  he  pursued  his  strange  ex- 
periments, of  the  tubes  wherein  he  isolated  the  bacilli 
of  unclassified  diseases,  of  the  yellow-bound  vol- 
umes for  a  glimpse  at  which  (had  they  known  of 
their  contents)  the  great  men  of  Harley  Street  would 
have  given  a  fortune — no  trace  remained.  The  silken 
cushions,  the  inlaid  tables,  all  were  gone. 

The  room  was  stripped,  dismantled.  Had  Fu- 
Manchu  fled?  The  silence  assumed  a  new  significance. 
His  dacoits  and  kindred  ministers  of  death  all  must 
have  fled,  too. 

"You  have  let  him  escape  us !"  I  said  rapidly.  "You 


HE  b  u  r  1  y  detective 
lifted  the  boy  as  ten- 
derly as  a  woman, 
passed  through  the  shadows 
to  the  stairway,  ascended, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  gloom.  Nayland  Smith's 
eyes  gleamed  feverishly.  He 
turned  to  Karamaneh. 

"You  are  not  playing  with 
us?"  he  said  harshly.  "We 
have  done  our  part;  it  re- 
mains for  you  to  do  yours." 

"Do  not  speak  so  loudly," 
the  girl  begged.  "He  is  near 
us— and,  O  God !  I  fear 
him  so !" 

"Where  is  he?"  persisted 
my  friend. 

Karamaneh's  eyes  were 
glassy  with  fear  now. 

"You  must  not  touch  him 
until  the  police  are  here," 
she  said.  But  from  the  di- 
rection of  her  quick,  agi- 
tated glances,  I  knew  that, 
her  brother  safe,  now  she 
feared  for  me,  and  for  me 
alone.  Those  glances  set  my 
blood  dancing;  for  Kara- 
maneh was  an  Eastern  jewel 
which  any  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  must  have  coveted  had 
he  known  it  to  lie  within  his 
reach.  Her  eyes  were  twin 
lakes  of  mystery  which, 
more  than  once,  I  had  known 
the  desire  to  explore. 

"Look — beyond  that  cur- 
tain— "  The  words  were 
barely  audible.  "But  do  not 
enter.  Even  as  he  is,  I  fear 
him." 

Her  voice,  her  palpable  agi- 
tation, prepared  us  for  something  extraordinary. 
Tragedy  and  Fu-Manchu  were  never  far  apart.  Though 
we  were  two,  and  help  was  so  near,  we  were  in  the 
abode  of  the  most  cunning  murderer  who  ever  came 
nut  of  the  East. 

It  was  with  strangely  mingled  emotions  that  I 
crossed  the  thick  carpet,  Nayland  Smith  beside  me, 
and  drew  aside  the  draperies  concealing  a  door,  to 
which  Karamaneh  had  pointed.  Then,  upon  looking 
into  the  dim  place  beyond,  all  else  save  what  it  held 
was  forgotten. 

We  looked  upon  a  small,  square  room,  the  walls 
draped  with  fantastic  Chinese  tapestry,  the  floor 
strewn  with  cushions.  And  reclining  in  a  corner, 
where  the  faint,  blue  light  from  a  lamp  placed  upon 
a  low  table  painted  grotesque  shadows  about  the 
cavernous  face — was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu! 

At  sight  of  him  my  heart  leaped,  and  seemed  to 
suspend  its  functions,  so  intense  was  the  horror 
which  this  man's  presence  inspired  in  me.  My  hand 
clutching  the  curtain,  I  stood  watching  him.  The 
lids  veiled  the  malignant  green  eyes,  but  the  thin  lips 
seemed  to  smile.  Then  Smith  silently  pointed  to  the 
hand  which  held  a  little  pipe;  a  sickly  perfume 
assailed  my  nostrils,  and  the  explanation  of  the  hushed 
silence  and  the  ease  with  which  we  had  thus  far  exe- 
cuted our  plan  came  to  me.  The  cunning  mind  was 
torpid — lost  in  a  brutish  world  of  dreams. 

Fu-Manchu  was  in  an  opium  sleep. 

The  dim  light  traced  out  a  network  of  tiny  lines, 
which  covered  the  yellow  face  from  the  pointed  chin 


to  the  top  of  the  great  domed  brow,  and  formed  deep 
shadow  pools  in  the  hollows  beneath  his  eyes.  At 
last  we  had  triumphed.  The  man's  ruling  vice  had 
wrought  his  fall ! 

I  could  not  determine  the  depth  of  his  trance; 
and  mastering  some  of  my  repugnance,  and  for- 
getful of  Karamaneh's  warning,  I 
was  about  to  step  forward  into  the 
room,  loaded  with  its  nauseating 
opium  fumes,  when  a  soft  breath 
fanned  my  cheek. 

"Do  not  go  in !"  came  Karainaneh's 
whisper — hushed,  trembling. 

HER  little  hand  grasped  my  arm. 
She  drew  Smith  and  myself 
back  from  the  door. 
"There  is  danger  there!"  she  said. 
"Do  not  enter  that  room !  The  police 
must  reach  him  in  some  way,  and 
drag  him  out !  Do  not  enter  that 
room !" 

The  girl's  voice  quivered  hysteri- 
cally; her  eyes  blazed  into  savage 
flame.  The  fierce  resentment  born  of 
dreadful  wrongs  was  consuming  her 
now,  but  fear  of  Fu-Manchu  held  her 
yet.  Inspector  Weymouth  came  down  the  stairs  and 
joined  us. 

"I  have  sent  the  boy  to  Ryman's  room  at  the  sta- 
tion," he  said.  "The  divisional  surgeon  will  look 
after  him  until  you  arrive.  Dr.  Petrie.  All  is  ready 
now.  The  launch  is  just,  off  the  wharf  and  every 
side  of  the  place  under  observation.  Where's  our 
man?" 

He  drew  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively.  The  absence  of 
sound — of  any  demonstration  from  the  uncanny 
Chinaman  whom  he  was  there  to  arrest — puzzled  him. 

Nayland  Smith  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  cur- 
tain. 

At  that,  and  before  we  could  utter  a  word,  Wey- 
mouth stepped  to  the  draped  door.  He  was  a  man 
who  drove  straight  at  his  goal  and  saved  reflections 
for  subsequent  leisure.  I  think,  moreover,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  (stripped  as  it  was  it  re- 
tained its  heavy,  voluptuous  perfume)  had  begun  to 
get  a  hold  upon  him.  He  was  anxious  to  shake  it 
off;  to  be  up  and  doing. 

He  pulled  the  curtain  aside  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  Smith  and  I  perforce  followed  him.  Just 
within  the  door  the  three  of  us  stood  looking  across 
at  the  limp  thing  which  had  spread  terror  through- 
out the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world.  Helpless  as 
Fu-Manchu  was,  he  inspired  terror  now,  though  the 
giant  intellect  was  inert — stupefied. 

In  the  dimly  lit  apartment  we  had  quitted  I  heard 
Karamaneh  utter  a  stifled  scream.  But.  it.  came  too 
late. 

As  though  cast  up  by  a  volcano,  the  silken  cushions, 
the  inlaid  table  with  its  blue  shaded  lamp,  the  garish 
walls,  the  sprawling  figure  with  the  ghastly  light 
playing  upon  its  features,  quivered,  and  shot  upward. 

So  it  seemed  to  me;  though,  in  the  ensuing  instant 
I  remembered,  too  late,  a  previous  experience  of  the 
floors  of  Fu-Manchu's  private  apartments;  I  knew 
what  had  indeed  befallen  us.  A  trap  had  been  re- 
leased beneath  our  feet. 

I  recall  falling,  but  have  no  recollection  of  the  end 
of  my  fail,  of  the  shock  marking  the  drop.  I  only 
remember  fighting  for  my  life  against  a  stifling  some- 
thing which  had  me  by  the  throat.  I  knew  that  I 
was  being  suffocated,  but  my  hands  met  only  the 
deathly  emptiness. 

Into  a  poisonous  well  of  darkness  I  sank.  I  could 
not  cry  out.  I  was  helpless.  Of  the  fate  of  my  com- 
panions I  knew  nothing — could  surmise  nothing. 

Then — all  consciousness  ended. 

I WAS  being  carried  along  a  dimly  lighted,  tunnel- 
like place,  slung,  sack  wise,  across  the  shoulder  of 
a  Burman.  He  was  not  a  big  man,  but  he  sup- 
ported my  considerable  weight  with  apparent  ease. 
A  deadly  nausea  held  me,  but  the  rough  handling  had 
served  to  restore  me  to  consciousness.  My  hands  and 
feet  were  closely  lashed.  I  hung  limply  as  a  wet 
towel.  I  felt  that  this  spark  of  tortured  life  which 
had  flickered  up  in  me  must  ere  long  finally  become 
extinguished. 

A  fancy  possessed  me,  in  these  the  first  moments 
of  my  restoration  to  the  world  of  realities,  that  I  had 
been  smuggled  into  China;  and  as  I  swung  head 
downward  I  told  myself  that  the  huge,  puffy  things 
which  strewed  the  path  were  a  species  of  giant  toad 
stool,  unfamiliar  to  me  and  possibly  peculiar  to  what- 
ever district  of  China  I  now  was  in. 

The  air  was  hot,  steamy,  and  loaded  with  a  smell 
as  of  rotting  vegetation.  I  wondered  why  my  bearer 
so  scrupulously  avoided  touching  any  of  the  unwhole- 
some-looking growths  in  passing  through  what  seemed 
a  succession  of  cellars,  but  steered  a  tortuous  course 
among  the  bloated,  unnatural  shapes,  lifting  his  bare 
brown  feet  with  a  catlike  delicacy. 

He  passed  under  a  low  arch,  dropped  me  roughly  to 
the  ground,  and  ran  back,         {Continued  on  page  34) 
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COLLIERS 


Joe's 


Salvatio 


By  Edna  Kenton 


'  SHIS  is  the  story  of  a  bad  boy,  who 
learned  at  eight  years  old  the 
hard  lesson  of  sympathy.  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  so  like  our  own  little  boys 
that  his  cruel  fate  touches  our  hearts. 

WHENEVER   visitors  to   the  great  Illinois 
State  School  for  the  Blind  went  into  the 
kindergarten,  they  always  looked  at  Joe. 
And    Joe   always   looked   hack.     At  Qrsl 
they  might  wonder  why  he  was  there:  for  though  one 

eye  was  curiously  shut,  the  other          danced  as  hard 

as  that  of  any  other  eight  year-old  boy,  and  out  of 
that  one  keen  gray  eye  he  saw  as  much  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  many  of  the  tender-hearted  visitors 
who  exclaimed  so  pitifully  over  him.  For  Joe.  as  the 
great  generalizing  world  reckons  it,  was  blind.  From 
a  really  blind  boy's  standpoint  he  could  see  quite  well. 
He  could  not  read  line  print,  nor  could  he  distinguish 
small  objects  at  any  distance;  but  he  could  see  light 
and  color,  and  whenever  one  of  the  many  visitors 
smiled  at  him.  he  could  see  the  smile  and  laugh  cheer- 
fully back:  which,  with  the  visitors'  preconceived  no- 
tions of  blindness,  was  sometimes  a  little  startling. 

Not  only  could  he  see  very  well  for  a  blind  boy, 
but  his  blindness  did  not  disfigure  him  as  it  does 
so  many.  One  eye  was  drawn  shut,  it  is  true:  hut 
thai  fact  gave  a  shrewd,  bright  look  to  the  freckled 
little  face,  and  it  was  in  effect  a  sympathetic  wink. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  just  discovered  a  good  joke 
and  wanted  you  to  share  it  with 
him.  Anil  the  other  eye  and  the 
laughing  lips  carried  out  the  im- 
pression. 

In  the  kindergarten  Joe  had  to  sit 
daily  through  three  hours  of  rack- 
ing torture.  Joe  was  not  by  nature 
a  dehor  in  bookish  mysteries,  and 
lie  had  no  love  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Visitors — and  a  State  insti- 
tution has  many  of  them — were  his 
sole  hope  and  greatest  relaxation. 
His  bright  little  face,  his  queer  | 
street  brogue,  the  downward  duck- 
ing of  his  close-shut  eye,  and  the 
saucy,  upward  tilt  of  his  wide-open 
one.  combined  with  arts  as  finished 

as  a    coquette's  for  attracting  no-  H'^BU'Nti*^ 

tice,  all  made  him  an  object  of 
kindly  interest  to  all  who  stepped 
into  the  long,  pleasant  room,  with 
its  low  tables  and  small  chairs,  its 
flowers  and  pictures,  and  its  burden 
of  the  world's  blind  ones. 

JOE  had  been  a  Chicago  newsboy 
as  far  back  as  lie  could  remem- 
ber. Up  to  the  time  he  was  six 
years  old  he  had  made  a  brave  fight 
against  cold  and  hunger,  and  the 
cruel  dimness  that  was  making  it 
harder  every  week  for  him  to  see 
the  cars  and  the  drays  and  the 
horses  all  at  once.  Finally,  one  day 
there  was  an  accident,  a  trivial  one — just  an  insignifi- 
cant tumble  into  a  Madison  Street  gutter,  and  a  hurt 
on  the  head  that  didn't  amount  to  much  more  than  a 
bump.  If  it  had  been  a  cable-car  accident  or  a  run- 
over.  Joe  would  not  have  felt  so  humiliated.  That 
sort  of  thing  meant  temporary  fame.  Bui  trivial  as 
his  accident  was.  it  sealed  bis  fate.  He  lay  uncon- 
scious for  so  long  that  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
and  after  he  was  safely  there  a  great  hue  and  cry 
was  raised,  not  over  the  purple  bump,  but  about  the 
misty  eyes.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  some  authori- 
tative persons  had  the  temerity  to  declare  that  he 
could  not  see  well  enough  to  be  a  newsboy,  and  in 
spite  of  bis  boiling  wrath  and  fury,  and  in  the  absence 
of  anyone  who  could  be  found  to  assume  the  slightest 
responsibility  for  him,  he  was  put  on  a  train  and  sent 
off  willy-nilly  to  the  great  institution. 

During  his  first  two  years  at  school  Joe  made  a 
reputation  not  wholly  enviable.  It  was  early  decided 
that  he  was  a  "handful."  and  so  he.  more  than  most 
of  the  children,  came  under  direct  supervision.  .Miss 
Wells  had  complete  charge  of  him.  and  no  one  envied 
that  kindly  lady  her  task.  It  was  in  her  division  of 
the  kindergarten  that  he  was  first  entered,  and  in  that 
division  he  faithfully  remained     So  far  Joe  bad 


proved  himself  no  student.  Yet  despite  almost  daily 
personal  interviews,  monotonously  and  unvaryingly 
trying,  he  and  Miss  Wells  remained  firm  friends. 

"Wot  yer  givin'  us?"  he  demanded  the  first  morning 
alter  his  arrival  when  one  of  the  Braille  primers  was 
put  before  him  and  he  was  told  that  a  certain  dot  was 
the  letter  A.  "A  nothin',"  he  continued  gruffly,  but 
with  a  charming  smile:  "ain't  I  seen  Alhambra  spelled 
out,  an'  ain't  I  jes'  read  that  Spa-ain  is  a-goin'  to 
tight?   That  ain't  no  A!" 

lint  the  winning  smile  failed  to  soften  Miss  Wells's 
obdurate  heart,  and  he  suffered  bitterly  and  rebel- 
liously  when  he  discovered  that  his  stubby  little  fingers 
had  to  learn  to  read  for  him  and  that  they  must  master 
more  than  twoscore  of  dot  combinations  so  tiny  as  to  be 
barely  distinguished  from  the  dead  level  of  the  page. 

BY  THE  end  of  the  first  week  he  had  learned  what 
foolish  set  of  dots  spelled  "baby" — that  is,  if  he 
could  get  his  open  eye  down  close  to  the  clear 
white  page  before  Miss  Wells  detected  him.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  made  absolutely  no  progress  in  touch  develop- 
ment, the  mandate  went  forth  that  he  was  to  be  blind- 
folded during  school  hours.  How  he  hated  the  soft, 
white  bandage  Miss  Wells  slipped  on  every  morning, 
that  hid  the  blur  of  the  outer  world  from  his  eager 
eye;  and  how  he  loathed  those  silly,  multitudinous 
dots,  so  senseless  to  a  boy  who  was  able  to  spell  out 
real  letters  in  the  brilliant  crimson  and  yellow  of 
flaming  billboards! 

"Why  have  I  got  to  learn  it  like  them  fellers?"  he 
demanded  irritatedly  one  day.    "I  can  see," 


good  time  when  Joe  was  on  parade.  Matters  finally 
reached  such  a  pass  that  in  one  of  Miss  Wells's  pri- 
vate interviews  with  Joe  the  following  plan  was 
agreed  upon  between  them.  In  the  very  first  place 
Joe  was  to  endeavor  to  curb  his  overweening  desire  to 
be  seen  of  men,  and  Joe's  consent  to  this  reform  was 
given  with  the  suave  promptness  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet  all  suggestions  relating  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  his  small  life.  If.  however,  he  fell 
from  grace,  instead  of  any  more  public  reproofs,  of 
whose  futility  Miss  Wells  bad  been  assured,  be  was 
to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Crissen,  the  matron,  wished  to 
see  him,  whereupon  he  was  to  go  into  an  adjoining 
room  and  there  remain  until  the  evil  spirit  was  exor- 
cised. Over  the  last  clause,  that  all  time  so  lost  from 
school  was  to  be  made  up  later,  Joe  had  frowned 
thoughtfully,  but  to  it  he  had  of  necessity  agreed. 
From  the  first  year  after  his  arrival  this  plan  had  been 
steadily  in  operation, and  though  Joe  might  have  seemed 
to  the  uninitiated  the  very  apple  of  Mrs.  frisson's  eye, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  she  desired  him,  yet 
on  the  whole  it  had  been  a  successful  experiment. 

Joe's  conceit  was  something  stupendous,  and  any- 
thing which  helped  to  center  attention  upon  himself 
was  more  to  him  than  food  and  drink.  He  liked  to 
be  excused  from  the  room  in  the  presence  of  visitors, 
so  as  to  run  through  the  door  swiftly  and  unerringly, 
for  his  dramatic  exit  almost  always  provoked  com- 
ment as  to  the  marvelous  facility  with  which  he  could 
get  about.  When  there  were  visitors  at  meals,  he  liked 
to  be  a  little  late — late  enough  to  run  by  himself  pell- 
mell  down  the  length  of  the  dining  hall  to  bis  place,  for 
some  one  was  sure  to  say:  "How  wonderfully  that  poor 
little  fellow  feels  his  way !"  Of 
late  Joe  had  been  filled  with  bitter- 
ness toward  Miss  Wells,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  she  was  ruthlessly 
despoiling  him  of  honor  upon  honor 
by  replying  with  a  careless  inci- 
dentalism,  of  which  he  was  grimly 
suspicious:  "Oh,  but  then  Joe  can  see 
almost  as  well  as  you  and  I."  Of 
late  Joe  had  taken  to  wrinkling 
up  his  eyes  when  visitors  came 
in.  And  still  Miss  Wells  informed 
on  him  in  the  most  unsympathetic 
manner. 
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"Get  a  light!"  he  screamed.  "No  fel- 
ler can  see  in  the  dark. ' '  But  she  never 
stirred   except  to  hold  him    more  tightly 

"Did  you  ever  think,"  asked  Miss  Wells  softly  as  she 
guided  his  short,  roughened  fingers  over  the  exasperat- 
ing pages,  "that  perhaps  some  day  you  might  not?" 

"No'm,  I  never !"  said  the  six-year-old  desperado 
with  a  gruff  terror  in  his  voice,  and  Miss  Wells  knew 
without  further  confession  that  she  had  roused  a 
lurking  horror  in  the  child's  mind,  and  forbore  further 
to  press  the  appeal. 

But  after  that  he  worked,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
as  the  entire  trouble  lay  in  his  fingers  and  not  in  his 
brain,  it  was  the  more  easily  removed.  After  a  time  the 
bandage  was  taken  off,  and  be  was  allowed  to  read  and 
write  in  the  system  unfettered.  But  he  was  lazy,  irre- 
deemably so,  and  so  bright  that  he  could  catch  at  half 
a  truth  and  guess  the  rest  with  no  exertion  whatever. 

AS  HAS  been  said,  visitors  were  Joe's  great  delight 
J~\^  during  school  hours.   His  entire  manner  changed 
the  moment  strangers  were  ushered  into  the  room, 
and  the  other  small  people  had  grown  to  anticipate  a 


VERY  day  the  children  wrote 
with  their  Braille  slates  four 
or  five  lines  in  a  little  daily 
journal  that  went  home  to  their 
mothers — when  they  had  mothers. 
It  was  curious  to  read  some  of  them. 
One  totally  blind  child  wrote  one 
day  :  "We  saw  the  honeysuckle  to- 
day. It  looks  like  a  horn  and  it 
smells  like  honey."  Joe's  remarks 
were  always  noted  for  their  brevity. 
That  same  day  he  wrote:  "We  saw 
the  honeysuckle  to-day.  Some  of 
the  kids  said  it  looked  like  horns. 
It  didn't,  It  was  Fourth  of  July 
firecrackers  just  starting  to  blaze.'' 
Joe  could  see,  Joe  was  lazy,  Joe 
was  conceited,  and  Joe  was  un- 
truthful. The  truth,  in  fact,  was 
not  in  him;  and  when  Miss  Wells  could  put  aside 
her  personal  pain  over  his  mendacity,  she  had  an 
unfailing  field  for  research  in  trying  to  trace  out  the 
workings  of  the  child's  lightning  brain.  One  day, 
when  visitors  were  near,  he  proceeded  to  put  into 
execution  his  established  scheme  of  being  late  to  his 
dinner.  One  of  the  attendants  spied  him  just  as  he 
dived  into  an  empty  recitation  room,  and  with  a  reso- 
lution strong  as  Thor's  right  arm,  she  resolved  that 
that  day  Joe  should  not  be  late.  Within  two  minutes 
Joe's  face  and  hands  were  washed,  his  hair  brushed, 
his  jacket  pulled  down,  and  he  himself  pushed  into 
line  on  time.  Never  before  had  his  dignity  been  so 
outraged  and  insulted,  and  from  pure  anger  he  began 
to  cry  furiously.  A  motherly  woman  standing  near  the 
door,  watching  the  long,  pathetic  line  of  children  go 
past,  heard  his  sobs.  and.  bending  down,  stopped  him. 

"You  poor  little  fellow!"  she  said  tenderly,  "what 
is  the  matter?" 

Miss  Wells,  standing  near,  was  prepared  for  any 
accusation  against  anyone;  but,  accustomed  to  Joe 
and  his  ways  as  she  was.  she  had  not  yet  gauged  the 
depth  of  his  resources. 

"Oh, ma'am."  he  sobbed.  "I  jes'  heard  this  mornin'  that 
my  ma  had  died.  Oh.  ma'am  !"      (Concluded  on  page  32) 
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ups  &  Putts 

By  Grantland  Rice 


The  Team  of  Other  Days 

(  A  revery  by  Frank  Leroy  Chance  in  collaboration 
with  Rudyard  Kipling ) 

BENEATH  the  grand  stand's  drifting 
shade. 
When  liits  begin  to  fly, 
I  sit  me  down  and  watch,  alas, 
Another  ball  game  die; 
With  blood-red  eyes  I  see  the  score 

Across  lite  sunset  haze — 
Sainted  Diana!    Chive  me  back 
The  Team  of  Other  Days. 

Ah!   Shades  of  Overall  and  Brown, 

Of  Sheckard  and  of  Kling — 
Of  Tinker's  peg  across  the  field 

And  Pfeister's  whirring  whig — 
When  game  by  game  we  ripped  the  race 

Along  remembered  ways. 
And  Steinfeldt's  wallop  helped  to  lift 

The  Team  of  Other  Days. 

But  Steiny's  clout  has  vanished  now, 

And  Single's  day  is  done; 
No  more  the  smash  from  Hofman's  bat 

Drives  in  the  winning  run; 
No  more  the  hook  from  Brownie's  curve 

Awaits  my  hurried  call — 
No  Evers  tears  around  the  path 

As  Schulte  slams  the  ball. 

Glare  down,  Fanatic,  from  your  perch 

And  bid  the  Rooter  roar, 
While  down  the  field  I  charge  in  vain 

To  meet  the  winning  score ; 
But  ivhen  the  battle  dust  has  cleared 

Across  the  star-swept  haze, 
My  pipe  brings  back  the  Old  Machine — 

The  Team  of  Other  Days. 

Upsetting  Par 

The  greatest  shot  that  any  golfer  ever  played 
is  the  approach  that  stops  well  short  of  the  cup 
at  the  nineteenth  hole. 

The  Pennant  Machine 

FEW  people  estimate  the  terrific  pounding  a 
baseball  machine  draws  from  its  training 
start  in  February  on  through  the  drive  of 
an  October  finish. 

Pennants,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  be  won 
exclusively  by  batting,  pitching,  fielding,  and  mana- 
gerial strategy.  But  without  replevying  another  batch 
of  the  "inside"  lore,  we'd  like  to  suggest  auother  angle, 
possibly  the  main  ingredient  of  them  all.  Which  hap- 
pens to  be  machine  morale  and  stability,  involving  the 
power  to  keep  on  fighting  in  the  face  of  misfortune, 
to  take  the  break  of  the  game  as  it  comes,  and  stand 
up  under  the  pounding  which  beats  heavily  upon 
brain,  spirit,  nerve,  and  muscle. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  certain  clubs  often 
jump  to  the  front  through  May — and  deserve  the 
jump  through  superior  pitching,  batting,  and  fielding. 
But  when  the  midsummer  tide  surges  against  them, 
the  morale  isn't  there  to  stand  up  against  "the  blud- 
geonings  of  chance"  and  Fate. 

Late  into  May  last  season  the  Reds  ripped  through 
the  field,  but  at  the  first  smashes  from  misfortune 
the  team  began  to  crumble  fast. 

Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  took  the  National  League 
jump  this  May,  and  through  the  first  seven  weeks 
of  fighting  no  other  clubs  looked  better.  They  had 
the  pitching,  the  batting,  the  fielding,  and  the  speed. 
But  the  main  test  will  not  arrive  until  summer  heat 
begins  to  burn  out  the  old  pep — until  the  game's 
endless  pounding  begins  to  work  on  weary  nerve 
and  brain  and  the  strain  of  physical  staleness.  A 
high-grade  ball  club  without  reserve  balance  can 
crack  in  a  fortnight  from  one  or  two  punches  de- 
livered by  James  J.  Trouble,  the  hardest  hitter  of 
them  all. 

There  are  other  clubs  in  the  National  League 
with  the  playing  ability  of  McOraw's  Giants  and 
Clarke's  Pirates.  But  they  have  yet  to  show  the 
deep  reserve  power  against  disaster  which  these  two 
have  built  \ip.  Which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
<;iants  or  Pirates  are  still  the  favored  world's  series 
contenders  against  the  Athletics,  who  look  to  be  the 
class  of  the  field  in  combined  ability  and  machine 
morale. 

In  which  pennant  connection  you  may  recall  the 
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episode  of  Davy  and  the  Goblin.  Pursued  by  the 
Butterscotchmen,  they  were  fairly  safe  because  the 
Butterscotchmen  could  never  run  until  they  got 
warmed  up — and  could  never  get  warmed  up  until 
they  ran. 

It  is  hard  for  any  club  to  win  a  pennant  until 
it  obtains  the  proper  morale;  and  it  is  equally 
hard  to  obtain  the  proper  morale  until  the  club 
has  won  a  pennant. 

Bogey  in  Africa 

IN  REGARD  to  that  golf  course  laid  out  through 
the  heart  of  an  African  forest,  an  earnest  by- 
stander writes  in  to  find  what  bogey  is  for  a  hole 
guarded  by  a  lioness  with  a  boa  constrictor  coiled 
around  the  cup. 

Offhand,  we  should  say  it  was  the  loss  of  one  arm, 
three  scalp  wounds,  and  the  immediate  necessity  of 
securing  another  pair  of  trousers.  That,  or  100 
yards  in  9  2-5  seconds. 

•  Bush  unto  Bush 

DUST  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest"  may  not  have 
been  spoken  of  the  soul,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  so 
aptly  remarked  several  seasons  ago. 
But  "Bush  thou  wert,  to  bush  returnest"  was  evi- 
dently established  for  the  ball  player  if  one  is  to  ex- 
amine closely  the  trail  which  comes  and  goes.  "Bush 
unto  bush"  is  the  slogan  of  his  tribe. 

To-day  there  are  some  four  hundred  ball  players 
wearing  the  uniform  of  major-league  service.  Where 
do  the  vanishing  Big  Leaguers  go?  Scattered  through 
the  minor  leagues,  from  Class  AA  to  the  outermost 
fringes  of  the  bush,  there  are  over  six  hundred  who 
have  passed  from  beneath  the  Big  Tent  over  the  back- 
ward trek  to  minor  leaguedom.  Six  hundred  who  have 
doubled  on  the  long  trail,  finishing  where  they  started, 


with  nothing  left  but  a  dream  and  a  worn-out  mitt. 
The  International  League  claims  seventy-seven,  the 
American  Association  shields  seventy-three,  and  from 
the  South  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  rest 
are  scattered,  eking  out  their  few  remaining  base 
hits  before  passing  finally  or  trying  for  another  toe 
hold  to  start  back  again  toward  the  flame  of  the 
Upper  Zone. 

Of  the  youngsters  sent  back  for  further  seasoning 
or  branded  as  unfit,  40  per  cent  return  again.  Archer, 
Daubert,  Jackson,  Gandil,  Ford,  O'Toole,  Tesreau,  and 
others  belong  to  this  class. 

But  of  the  veterans  who  are  judged  unfit  and  are 
shunted  back  off  the  Main  Trail,  only  1  per  cent  files 
back  into  the  glare  again. 

Right  off  the  bat  we  recall  but  four  of  the  four 
hundred — Hughes  of  Washington,  Falkenberg  of  Cleve- 
land, Hess  of  Boston,  and  Clymer  of  Chicago — who 
had  the  stuff  to  return  with  the  gray  in  their  hair  and 
Time's  official  score  upon  their  wrinkled  brows.  But 
ninety-nine  veterans  from  each  one  hundred  who  start 
for  the  exits  know  the  gates  have  closed  upon  them 
for  good.  Bill  Bradley,  Tim  Jordan,  Rube  Waddell, 
Jimmy  Williams,  Hobe  Ferris,  Bill  Bernhard,  Elmer 
Flick,  Dusty  Rhoades,  and  countless  others,  who  were 
stars  from  five  to  ten  years  ago,  can  join  in  with 
Mr.  Kingsley  in  singing  : 

"When  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad,  and  all  the  wheels 
run  down." 

Which  brings  \ip  this  one  point — the  ball  player  to 
many  is  supposed  to  be  a  hero  who  draws  down  a 
fabulous  salary  and  ends  his  career  with  an  automo- 
bile, a  summer  home,  and  a  yacht. 

This  may  stand  for  a  few  ranking  stars  here  and 
there,  but  you  can  judge  for  yourself  about  the  aver- 
age, with  six  hundred  of  them  back  where  they 
started,  earning  a  bare  living  at  the  end  of  a  trail 
which  of  itself  leads  to  nothing  on  beyond — nothing 
but  a  dream  and  a  worn-out  mitt,  and  a  forgotten 
average  in  some  dusty  and  unopened  tome. 


Psychology  and  the  Davis  Cup 

IN  THE  last  American-Australasian  clash  for  the 
Davis  Cup,  the  delegates  from  the  land  beneath 
the  Southern  Cross  conquered  quite  deftly,  in  four 
straight  matches,  by  the  margin  of  ninety  games  to 
seventy,  and  twelve  sets  to  five. 

But  of  those  who  clashed  two  years  ago,  Maurice 
McLoughlin  is  the  sole  survivor  in  the  ensemble  now 
ahead. 

Another  thought — when  one's  home  lies  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  when  one  has  traveled 
10,000  miles,  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  from  pon- 
dering upon  the  thought  that  one  has  crossed  so  many 
broad  lands  and  deep  waters  to  put  the  result  up  to  a 
few  strokes. 

The  psychology  of  battle  is  all  against  the  Austral- 
asian invaders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  trained  and 
one  of  the  most  alert  tennis  establishments  that  Amer- 
ica has  arranged  in  many  years. 

On  combined  playing  form  and  psychology,  the 
American  team  should  slip  through  by  a  tidy  margin, 
and  thereby  obtain  a  running  start  for  the  semi- 
final program  set  for  July  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
advance  odds  for  the  first  round  in  New  York  belong 
to  America  by  ten  to  six. 

The  First  to  Fade 

WHEN  the  slump  starts,  summoned  by  the  voice 
of  Time,  does  a  ball  player  drop  back  faster 
in  his  batting  than  in  his  fielding? 
In  1904  Hans  Wagner  batted  .349  and  fielded  .929; 
in  1912  he  batted  .329  and  fielded  .9G2. 

In  1904  Nap  Lajoie  batted  .381  and  fielded  .931 ;  in 
1912  he  batted  .368  and  fielded  .959. 

In  the  eight  years'  interval  Wagner  lost  20  points 
in  batting  and  gained  31  in  fielding.  Lajoie  lost  13 
points  in  batting  and  gained  28  in  fielding. 

The  answer  from  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
wick  of  the  Batting  Lamp  sputters  first,  while 
the  Fielding  Orb  grows  in  candlepower. 
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Speaking  of  Fables 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  ball  player 
who  seemed  to  understand  that  in  any 
argument  with  an  umpire  the  best  he 
could  finish  was  a  fuzzy  second. 

Realizing  which,  said  ball  player  gravely  ab- 
sorbed each  decision  which  the  umpire  fur- 
nished, and  merely  let  it  go  at  that,  curbing 
even  the  tendency  toward  a  rebuttal. 
Moral — It  all  happened  too  long  after  we  were  dead 
to  know  whether  it  got  him  anything  or  not. 

The  Ancient  and  Royal 

AFAR  green  trail  and  a  wide  blue  sky. 
A  clean  white  pill  on  a  velvet  lie; 
And  then — for  a  cut  shot  dead  to  the  pin 
And  the  thrill  of  a  "three"  as  the  putt  drops  in; 
As  it  goes  "klupp-klupp" — 
In  the  old  tin  cup 

And  the  score  card  shows  that  you  stand  two  up — 
Two  up  and  the  old  home  hole  in  sight — 
Some  game?    You  said  it — some  game  is  right. 

But  to-morrow  comes  with  a  sudden  switch 
Where  you  miss  your  drive  and  you  flub  your 
pitch; 

Where  you  thump  to  the  trap  with  a  maudlin  curse 
And  your  fourth  shot  out  is  a  darned  sight  icorse; 
When  you  slice  and  top — 
When  you  schlaff  and  flop — 
When  your  hit  the  cup  and  the  pill  won't  drop — 
When  you  stand  six  down  with  your  soul 
aflame — 

Who  said  this  smear  was  a  regular  game? 

Not  Yet,  Not  Yet 

COLONEL  BILL  HANNA  reports  this  from  ring 
side : 

Yale,  in  a  tight  ball  game  this  spring,  was  about 
to  get  trimmed.  The  outlook  was  indigo.  Defeat 
seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly,  out  of  the  mass. 
Right  Fielder  Pumpelly  rammed  a  double  over  short 
and  saved  the  day. 

As  the  bat  cracked  and  the  winning  run  counted,  a 
Princeton  student  toppled  in  a  hear),  and  this  lone 
wail  sobbed  from  his  pallid  lips  across  the  field : 

"That  guy  again !  And  back  in  November  they  told 
me  that  those  were  the  Last  Days  of  Pumpelly !" 


COLLIER'S 


The  National 
Drink  is  Welch's 

The  widespread  press  comment 

in  this  country  and  Europe,  upon  the  fact  that 
"grape  juice"  (WELCH'S)  is  served  at  official 
dinners   and   receptions   in   Washington  simply 
emphasizes  the  honestly  won  position  of 


TVS  e   JVation  a  I  Z>  vinA.  " 

(From  an  editorial  in  Boston  Post.) 

"The  New  Beverage" 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  should  not  be  credited  with 
the  origination  of  this  beverage.  Its  component  elements  are 
recognized  as  familiar  in  our  households.  What  he  has  done 
is  not  to  pose  as  a  base  imitator,  but  to  give  international 
standing  to  a  drink  which,  by  popular  suffrage  in  this  republic, 
is  certified  as  of  democratic  excellence." 

Wherever  Welch's  is  served  it  is  served  on  its  merits. 
Some  folk  call  it  a  temperance  drink,  some  call  it  a  health 
drink — all  regard  it  as  a  delicious,  satisfying  beverage.  It  is 
a  drink  with  character. 

Here  are  two  Welch  drinks  which  Welch  users  already 
know  and  like,  and  which  occasioned  the  press  comment. 
Try  them  yourself. 

The  famous  Welch  Punch 

Juice  of  three  lemons  and  one 
orange,  one  pint  of  Welch's,  one 
quart  of  water  and  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Serve  cold.  If  punch  bowl  is  used, 
add  sliced  fruits. 

Welch  Ball 

Fill  an  eight  or  ten  ounce  glass 
half  full  with  Welch's.  Addcracked 
ice  and  fill  glass  with  charged  water. 
It  is  a  tart  drink  that  especially 
appeals  to  men. 


"Get  the  W elch  habit — 
it's  one 
that  won't  get  you" 


Do  more  than  ask  for  "grape  juice" — 
say  "Welch's"  and  GF/T  IT!  If  un- 
able to  get  Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we 
•will  send  a  trial  dozen  pints,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  for  $3.00. 
Sample  4-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10  cents. 
Booklet  of  recipes  free  on  request. 
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:  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westheld,  New  York 


Japan  in  California 

{Continued  from  i>a<je  6) 


Every  wagon  driven  by  a  Japanese — the  fruit  sellers  are  Japanese  and  the  buyers  Japanese 


intercourse  between  the  races  is  ab- 
solutely unthinkable.  It  is  not  that  the 
white  agriculturist  cannot  compete  with 
the  Japanese  agriculturist.  It  is  that 
he  will  not  live  beside  him. 

ELBOWED  OUT 

SO.  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  of 
California,  when  the  Japanese  get  a 
foothold  through  ownership  or  a  long- 
term  lease,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
American  family  to  do  but  to  move.  The 
Jap  has  found  that  out.  He  knows  he 
may  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  first  piece  of  real  estate  in  a 
community,  but  he  knows  also  that  his 
presence  will  depress  the  value  of  the 
next  and  the  more  he  buys  the  cheaper 
the  land  around  him  becomes.  This  is 
very  well  for  him.  It  is  not  well  for  the 
American  farmer  who  helplessly  sees  the 
value  of  his  property  impaired  without 
power  to  remedy,  since  once  the  Japa- 
nese gets  title  to  that  property  there  is 
no  way  of  ousting  him. 

In  consequence  the  California  fruit 
farmer  in  the  threatened  communities 
seeks  a  law  prohibiting  the  Japanese 
from  acquiring  agricultural  lands.  To 
make  this  protection  real,  there  must 
ultimately  be  a  law  forbidding  him  to 
lease  agricultural  land ;  but  in  order  to 
Kive  the  farmeivtime  for  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions  that  must  come,  the 
right  to  make  leases  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  was  provided  for  in 
the  bill  enacted.  Again  the  hoped-for 
relief  is  immigration  from  Europe  by 
way  of  the  canal. 

But  still  the  question  recurs :  since 
Japanese  laborers  are  now  excluded 
from  the  country,  why  does  the  question 
not  abate  instead  of  becoming  more 
acute?  The  answer  is  that  the  very  fact 
of  exclusion  has  tended  toward  provision 
for  permanent  residence  in  this  country. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Japanese  communi- 
ties were  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of 
temporary  camps.  Men  came  over  for  a 
few  years,  engaged  in  business  or  labor, 
made  money,  and  went  back.  The  new 
disposition  to  permanent  settlement  here 
is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Japanese  women  immi- 
grants. Up  to  1904.  when  there  was 
little  or  no  serious  talk  of  exclusion,  the 
number  of  Japanese  women  who  came  in 
was  but  about  six  in  the  hundred.  In 
1911  the  number  was  seventy  in  the 
hundred.  The  method  of  getting  these 
women  into  the  counti-y  in  the  face  of 
exclusion  by  the  so-called  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  of  190S  is  by  the  familiar 
device  of  a  "picture  marriage."  By  this 
process  the  Japanese  in  America  sends 
his  picture  home,  some  woman  marries 
the  photograph,  and  then  the  Japanese 
Government  issues  a  passport  to  the  pic- 
ture bride.  It  is  reported  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  favors  in  passport  issu- 
ance the  picture  bride  of  the  man  who  has 
effected  a  lodgment  upon  California  soil. 

SIGNIFICANT  RECORDS 

THE  extent  to  which  this  colonization 
is  going  on  in  Sacramento  County, 
for  instance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1913,  118  leases 
and  122  deeds  to  Japanese  were  recorded. 
For  the  month  of  April  alone  26  deeds 
to  Japanese  were  recorded,  or  one-fifth 
as  many  as  in  the  whole  year  previous, 
indicating  the  hurry  to  get  transfers  re- 


corded before  the  Anti-Alien  Land  Law 
could  shut  them  off.  Increased  activity 
in  buying  and  leasing  was  one  reason 
why  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
were  unwilling  to  suspend  action  for  two 
years.  They  did  not  believe  the  Japanese 
land  buyers  would  also  suspend  activity. 
On  May  S,  the  very  morning  of  my  in- 
quiry at  the  Recorder's  office,  one  ten- 
year  lease  to  Japanese  and  six  deeds 
came  in. 

As  also  significant,  the  fact  is  cited 
that  within  a  short  space  of  time  ten 
transfers  of  property  to  Hindus  were 
made  in  one  small  settlement  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Sacramento,  showing  that 
the  bill  will  also  curb  the  activities  of 
certain  other  "aliens  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship." 

A  still  more  startling  piece  of  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  Recorder's  office 
was  that  the  number  of  births  for  the 
year  in  the  county  of  Sacramento,  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  was  274,  of  which  107  were 
Japanese.  This  bears  out  the  assertion 
made  in  Florin  and  other  districts  that, 
since  the  great  influx  of  women,  Japa- 
nese babies  are  beginning  to  rain  down. 
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ELK  GROVE  DEFENDS  ITSELF 

show  how  greatly  California  rural 
communities  begin  to  dread  this 
Japanization,  and  how  desperately  they 
struggle  to  protect  themselves,  the  case 
of  the  town  of  Elk  Grove  is  cited.  Elk 
Grove,  also  in  Sacramento  County,  lies 
eight  miles  beyond  Florin  to  the  south, 
and  is,  like  it,  a  fruit-growing  district,  but 
with  the  products  slightly  more  diversi- 
fied. The  Elk  Grove  district  is  very 
prosperous.  The  little  town  bears  evi- 
dence of  this  in  neat  rows  of  modern 
cottages,  in  business  blocks,  several  of 
which  are  new,  trim,  and  substantial. 
The  general  air  of  Elk  Grove  is  one  of 
progress  and  prosperity,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  Florin.  But  this  differ- 
ent appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Elk  Grove  is  strictly  an  American  com- 
munity. It  earnestly  desires  to  remain 
so,  yet  has  lived  in  yearly  horror  of  the 
Japanese  invasion.  Every  measure  pos- 
sible to  protect  itself  has  been  taken. 
On  December  5,  1911,  the  Elk  Grove 
Board  of  Trade  adopted  two  resolutions 
which,  after  a  half  dozen  whereases  of 
^arious  import,  declared  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  ire,  as  a  body  and 
as  individuals,  do  now  and  at  all 
times  utterly  condemn  the  practice 
of  selling  land  to  Japanese  in  this 
vicinity;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  at  all 
times  urge  all  citizens  of  tin*  com- 
munity to  use  their  best  endeavor  to 
Icccp  this  vicinity  free,  of  Japanese 
residents. 

Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Elk  Grove  Grange. 

But  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient. 
An  agreement  was  drawn  up,  the  kernel 
of  which  is : 

That  ire  will  not  sell  at  any  tint' 
any  of  our  real  property  to  one  of 
the  Asiatic  race,  nor  permit  anyone 
to  do  so  for  us. 

This  agreement  was  presented  to  all 
landowners  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles  of  Elk  Grove,  and  all  but  four 
signed  it.     This  information  w7as  fur- 
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iiished  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooper, 
secretary  of  the  bank  of  Elk  Grove,  with 
a  letter  from  which  I  quote: 

Their  is  one  thing  that  is  certain 
to  come  to  pass  in  any  community 
where  Japanese  .start  buying  land, 
ami  that  is  that  the  white  people 
will  leave  that  community  as  soon 
as  they  ran  make  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  their  property.  The  white 
people  of  the  East  who  criticize  us 
so  severely  would  take  the  same 
stand  as  we  do  if  they  tired  here  in 
competition  with  the  Japs.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  alien-land  legislation  in  this  com- 
munity are  the  people  who  lately 
came  from  the  East  and  bought 
property,  and  when  then  found  that 
then  would  likely  hare  daps  for 
neighbors  in  the  near  future,  they 
soon  changed  their  views. 

But  even  if  every  man  signed  the 
agreement,  it  would  be  powerless  to  pro- 
tect Elk  Grove.  The  Japanese,  creeping 
steadily  down  from  Florin,  buying  or 
leasing  one  farm  after  another,  and  mak- 
ing the  next  farm  untenable,  would  in- 
evitably overflow  Elk  Grove,  drive  out 
the  whites,  and  turn  that  beautiful  little 
city  into  a  Japanese  town.  Their  only 
hope  was  law. 

The  Democratic  State  platform  of  1912 
had  declared : 

We  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  that 
will  liferent  any  alien  not  eligible  to 
citizenship  from  owning  land  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Now  it  happens  that  Elk  Grove  and 
Florin  are  both  in  the  same  Assembly 
district.  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Assembly  was  a  young  attorney  of 
Sacramento,  Hugh  B.  Bradford  by  name. 
He  made  his  campaign  almost  solely  on 
the  basis  of  this  anti-alien  plank  in  the 
Democratic  platform. 

When  at  caucus  time,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  legislative  session,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition appeared  and  made  their  almost 
tearful  plea  that  no  anti-Japanese  meas- 
ure should  even  be  discussed,  Bradford 
was  one  of  the  men  who  could  not  be 
moved.  He  declared  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce an  anti-alien  land  bill  on  the 
first  day,  and  he  did. 

A  PARADOXICAL  POSITION 

IX  the  Senate  was  also  a  man  who 
would  not  listen  to  argument,  Senator 
Birdsall  of  Placer  County,  who,  when  his 
name  was  called,  arose  and  introduced 
an  anti-alien  land  bill,  which,  with  slight 
amendment,  became  the  Webb  bill,  finally 
passed  by  both  Houses.  However,  Brad- 
ford in  the  Assembly  was  first  to  get  his 
bill  to  a  vote,  and  on  April  15  it  was 
passed,  the  ayes  being  60  and  the  noes  15. 

It  was  this  favorable  vote  on  the 
Bradford  bill  that  precipitated  the  sen- 
sation which  was  both  international  and 
intranational  in  character,  and  resulted 
in  some  delicious  bits  of  political  com- 
plication. 

First,  there  was  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical position  of  President  Wilson 
himself  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Both 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  had  hammered  Cali- 
fornia legislators  hard  when  they  at- 
tempted to  discuss  anti-Oriental  legisla- 
tion. But  President  Wilson  had  been  made 
to  appear  committed  to  the  other  side. 
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The  Democratic  State  Campaign  Com- 
mittee of  1912  had  circulated  widely  a 
card,  on  one  side  of  which  was  printed 
"Wilson  and  the  Japanese,"  and  reading  : 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  for  the  <  .refu- 
sion of  the  Japanese  from  the  United 
States.    On  May  .},  1912,  he  said: 

"In  the  matter  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese coolie  immigration,  I  stand  for 
the  national  policy  of  exclusion.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  assimilation 
of  diverse  races.  We  cannot  make 
a  homogeneous  population  out  of  a 
people  who  do  not  blind  with  the 
Caucasian  race.  Their  lower  stand- 
ard eif  living  as  laborers  will  crowd 
out  the  white  agriculturist,  and  is  in 
other  fields  a  most  serious  industrial 
menace.  The  success  of  free  demo- 
cratic institutions  demands  of  our 
people  education,  intelligence,  and 
patriotism,  and  the  state  shemld 
protect  them  against  unjust  and  im- 
possible competition,  Remunerative 
labor  is  the  basis  of  contentment. 
Democracy  rests  on  the  equality  of 
the  citizens.  Oriental  cooUcism  will 
give  us  another  race  problem  to  solve, 
and  surely  we  hare  had  our  lesson." 

No  more  effective  statement  of  the 
case  for  these  rural  or  semirural  com- 
munities threatened  with  Japanese  sub- 
mergence could  have  been  made.  Of 
course  Mr.  Wilson  was  speaking  directly 
of  exclusion,  but  when  he  said  that  "in- 
telligence and  patriotism  and  the  State 
should  protect  them — i.  e.,  white  agricul- 
turists— against  unjust  and  impossible 
competition."  he  was  voicing  exactly 
what  the  white  agriculturist  is  crying  for 
to-day  in  the  alien  land  bill — protection! 

STILL  MORE  PARADOXICAL 

MOREOVER,  the  Democratic  State 
Campaign  Committee,  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  card,  under  the  title  of 
"Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese,"  had  placed 
a  quotation  from  Roosevelt's  message  to 
Congress,  recommending  that  Japanese 
be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  certain 
additional  sentences,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing two  are  a  good  sample : 

Roosevelt  believes  the  Japanese 
should  be  allowed  to  overrun  the 
land  of  California.  He  demanded 
of  the  State  Legislature  that  it  en- 
act no  laws  denying  Japanese  the 
right  to  acquire  title  to  land. 

This  piece  of  campaign  literature  un- 
doubtedly cost  Roosevelt  many  votes  and 
undoubtedly  gained  many  for  President 
Wilson,  yet  here  was  President  Wilson 
standing  in  the  exact  position  of  his 
predecessors  and  asking  that  no  legisla- 
tion be  enacted. 

The  President,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  accused  of  insincerity  on  this  show- 
ing. He  appears  to  have  been  forced  by 
considerations  of  state  into  a  position 
to  which  his  convictions  would  never 
lead  him. 

Another  paradoxical  element  cropped 
up  in  the  position  over  State  rights. 
President  Wilson  is  the  national  leader 
ot  a  political  party  which  emphasizes 
the  doctrine  of  State  rights;  yet  here 
he  was  at  the  door  of  a  State  urging  the 
nation's  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  had  been  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  a  party  which 
stands  for  a  super-emphasized  national- 
ism, yet  he  was  placed  in  the  position  of 


Japanese  men  and  women  work  together  in  the  berry  fields 


What  does  your  car  weigh? 

THE  expense  of  running  an  automobile  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
weight.     As  the  weight  goes  down  the  expense  decreases.     A  light 
car  is  safe,  comfortable  and  easy  to  drive.    In  emergency  it  is  readily 
controlled  or  stopped. 

Tire  mileage,  gasoline  mileage  and  upkeep  are  all  intimately  connected 
with  weight.  The  most  economical  engine  made  cannot  show  low  cost  of 
operation,  if  to  move  a  certain  number  of  passengers  it  has  also  to  move 
a  body  and  chassis  of  excessive  weight.  Excessive  weight  handicaps 
ability;  cuts  down  hill  climbing;  and  makes  outrageous  expense  for 
tires  and  fuel.  The  remedy  for  heavy  tire  expense  is  a  light,  resilient 
car  equipped  with  large  tires. 

Weights  and  tire  sizes  of  the 
fact -backed  Franklin 

Six  "38"  touring  or  phaeton    3328  pounds,  tires  4 1  ■-j"  and  5" 


Six  "38"  7-passenger  touring  3480 
Little  Six  "30"  touring  2993 
Four  "25"  touring  2520 


5" 
4" 


These  weights  include  full  equipment,  gasoline  and  oil,  ready  for  the 
road.  Compare  these  weights  and  tire  sizes  with  other  cars.  Franklins, 
700  to  1  200  pounds  lighter,  are  equipped  with  larger  tires. 

You  may  think  your  car  is  light;  weigh  it. 

The  capacity  of  a  tire  to  carry  its  load  comes  practically  all  in  the 
width  or  cross  section  of  the  tire  and  not  in  its  diameter.  A  4^>"  tire  is 
25  per  cent  more  tire  than  a  4"  tire  of  the  same  diameter.  A  34x4J/2n  tire 
is  19  per  cent  more  tire  than  a  36x4"  tire  and  costs  15  per  cent  more. 

10,746  miles  average  tire  service 

Franklin  owners  in  1912  reported  an  average  of  10,746  miles  per  set 
of  tires.  Write  for  our  "tire  folder"  which  gives  these  reports  in  detail. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry  extra  tires,  so  sure 
are  they  of  reliable  tire  service. 

Franklin  cars  are  built  for  the  lowest  total  cost  during  the  use  of  the 
car,  not  for  low  initial  cost.  They  are  built  for  superior  service,  a  service 
that  combined  with  low  operating  cost  makes  the  total  figure — Satisfaction. 
The  start  of  Franklin  service  and  Franklin  light  weight  is  direct  cooling. 

What  is  direct  cooling? 

Direct  cooling  is  sending  a  continuous,  vigorous  stream  of  fresh  air 
directly  over  and  around  the  cylinders,  which  does  away  with  the  air 
cooled  water  radiator,  water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hose. 

Into  the  Franklin  flywheel  is  built  a  sirocco  fan.  This  exhausts  the  air 
below  the  cylinders  and  causes  fresh  air  to  rush  in  through  the  front  of  the 
hood  over  and  down  through  the  sleeves  that  surround  the  cylinders  with 
their  radiating  fins.  This  vigorous  air  current  literally  wipes  the  heat  right 
off  the  cylinders.  There  is  no  water  to  limit  the  efficiency.  The  Franklin 
is  the  only  motor  engine  that  can  be  operated  with  consistent  success  in 
hot  climates,  in  mountainous  and  sandy  sections. 

The  Franklin  direct  cooled  engine  operates  at  the  most  efficient  tem- 
perature. It  holds  the  world's  record  for  gasoline  economy.  There  is 
nothing  in  direct  cooling  to  get  out  of  order,  nothing  to  oil  or  fill  up. 

The  motor  cannot  stall 

The  Entz  electric  starting  and  lighting  system  used  on  Franklin  cars 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  engine  to  stall.  Take  your  seat  in  the  car, 
throw  a  switch  and  your  starter  is  at  work.  Give  the  motor  gas  and  it  goes 
to  work.  If  you  should  by  accident  cut  off  the  gas,  the  starter  picks  the 
motor  right  up  and  as  you  give  it  gas  again,  away  it  goes. 

Write  for  our  catalogue — a  book  full  of  real  automobile  facts. 


Franklin  Six  "38,"  a  commodious, 
luxunous  5 -passenger  car, 


$3600 


The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  also  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"  4-passenger  tor-  Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  touring  car  or 

pedo-phaeton  $3600         2-passenger  phaeton  $2900 

Franklin  Six  "38"  7-passenger  touring   3850      Franklin  Four  "25"  touring     .    .    .  2000 

Franklin  Automobile  Co        21  Franklin  Square       Syracuse  N  Y 
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COLLIER 


TOMS  LEWS 


THE     TRUCK  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Federal  Truck  Has 

Never  Been  An  Experiment 

The  Federal  truck  was  not  offered  for  sale  until  its  power,  its 
strength,  its  durability,  its  economy,  its  success  had  been  scien- 
tifically demonstrated. 

The  fact  that  there  are  in  operation  today  1000  Federal  trucks 
of  the  original  Federal  design  demonstrates  the  scientific  soundness 
of  that  original  Federal  design. 

The  Federal  was  the  first  successful  truck  designed,  built  and  sold  by  a 
company  organized  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  trucks. 

How  Federal  Trucks  have  "stood  up" 


Here  is  the  history  of  the  first  five  Federal 
trucks  we  built : 

The  first  Federal  truck  is  neither  in  the  scrap  heap 
nor  in  the  relic  room.  It  is  in  operation  as  a  pick- 
up car  for  the  Federal  factory  today.  It  is  still 
averaging  75  miles  per  day,  carrying  capacity  loads. 

The  second  Federal  truck  built  and  the  first  sold 
was  bought  by  Beecher,  Peck  &  Lewis,  whole- 
sale paper  dealers,  and  it  is  still  operated  daily 
by  that  company. 

The  second  Federal  truck  sold  was  bought  by 
the  I..  Bemb  Floral  Company  and  is  still  operated 
daily  by  that  company. 

The  third  Federal  truck  sold  was  bought  by  the 
fire  department  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  is  still  in 
operation. 


The  fourth  Federal  truck  sold  was  bought  by 
the  Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, who  are  not  only  still  operating  that  truck, 
but  on  the  showing  of  that  truck  have  since 
bought  seven  more  Federal  trucks. 

We  have  never  had  to  re-build  a  Federal. 
We  have  never  had  to  replace  a  Federal. 
We  have  never  had  a  serious  interruption  or 
complaint  of  Federal  Service — with  1000  Federals 
in  hourly  operation. 

That  record  is  unique — also,  we  believe,  con 
elusive  evidence. 

We   experimented    before  we  sold  a  single 
Federal  and   1000  Federal  owners  are  satisfied 
because  we  sold  them  a  scientific  success. 
Write  for  the  Federal  Blue  Book  of  Traffic. 


Price  includes  chassis, 
lamps,  tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra,  built  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Mich. 


mm 


The 
perfection  of 
summer  underwear 
comfort.      Crotch  is 
closed  as  in  a  pair  of 
drawers.     No  edges 
or  surplus  material 
to  draw  and  irri-  / 
tate  the  skin. 
Front  and  rear 
openings  sepa- 
rate. Can't 
gap  in  the  seat. 
Made  of  best  mate- 
rials.   Light,  airy, 
roomy.  The  only  gar- 
ment   of   this  style 
licensed  under  the 
Klosed-Krotch  patents. 
$1  up.     If  not  carried  ' 
by  your  dealer,  he  can 
secure  from  us. 
Other  furnishings  bearing  the 

mart    of    quality  include 
Shirts,   Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Suspenders,  Neckwear, 
Handkerchiefs,  etc. 


sustaining  before  an  insistent  President 
tlie  rights  of  a  State  to  its  own  autonomy. 

Still  another  paradox  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  anti-alien  land  program, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  a  party  measure  at 
all,  was  strictly  a  Democratic  one. 

But  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive: With  the  passage  of  the  Bradford 
bill,  Japan  protested  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  protested  to  Governor 
Johnson,  and  Governor  Johnson  passed 
the  protest  to  the  Legislature. 

GOVERNOR   JOHNSON'S  ATTITUDE 

WHILE  up  to  this  time  Governor 
Johnson  had  taken  no  fatherly  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  Anti- Alien  Land 
Bill,  he  resented  the  volley  of  criticism 
which  was  leveled  at  the  Legislature  by 
the  Eastern  press,  and  besides  assuring 
the  President  that  the  Legislature  might 
be  depended  upon  to  respect  both  treaty 
obligations  and  its  own  duty  to  the  na- 
tion, he  leaped  into  the  newspaper  col- 
umns himself  with  some  paragraphs  of 
bristling  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State 
rights  to  enact  this  protective  legislation 
exactly  as  Arizona,  Washington,  and 
other  States  had  done.  California,  it 
appeared,  was  being  put  before  the  na- 
tion in  the  position  of  a  bad  boy  who 
was  rocking  the  boat  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  only  trying  to  steer.  The 
firing  of  the  Governor's  first  barrel  of 
argument  in  rebuttal  centered  press  criti- 
cism upon  himself.  His  response  to  this 
was  a  second  barrel  rejoinder,  reinforc- 
ing his  arguments  by  additional  citations 
of  the  acts  of  other  States,  and  declaring: 

We  "protest,  while  we  are  merely 
debating  similar  laws,  against  hdv- 
ing  trained  upon  us,  not  only  the 
verbal  batteries  of  Japan,  but  those 
of  our  own  community. 

But  all  the  while,  too,  Governor  John- 
son was  receiving  intimations  that  he 
was  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the 
national  Progressive  party  by  taking  a 
stand  that  was  not  popular  in  the  East. 
At  about  the  same  time  telegrams  began 
to  arrive  in  the  Executive's  office  from 
Oyster  Bay.  These  telegrams  have  never 
been  made  public,  but  a  section  of  the 
press  assumed  them  to  consist  of  ex- 
hortations to  stand  pat  against  the  pro- 
posals from  Washington.  Such  infer- 
ence overlooks  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  as  President  had  himself  suc- 
cessfully coerced  a  California  Legisla- 
ture into  inaction  when  bent  on  similar 
intent ;  therefore  it  may  be  concluded 
safely  that  anything  which  came  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  from  Colonel  Boosevelt 
was  in  the  way  of  an  exhortation  to 
stand  from  under. 

But  the  state  of  the  Governor's  mind 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Legislature — a  disposition  to 
let  the  matter  sleep  if  it  would,  but — 
soothing  sirup  failing — the  issue  once 
clearly  raised,  there  was  to  him,  as  to 
others,  but  one  side  to  the  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, since  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Bradford  bill,  ^ie  had  been  gradu- 
ally coming  to  feel  that,  despite  all  ques- 
tions of  expediency,  some  such  legisla- 
tion was  inevitable,  and  on  the  very 
night  before  Secretary  Bryan's  arrival, 
the  Governor  announced  to  the  Progres- 
sive leaders  that  he  was  for  some  such 
enactment  of  the  Birdsall  bill,  then 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

"IS  JAPAN  JUSTLY  OFFENDED?" 

HOWEVER,  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
public  exercise  of  the  gubernatorial 
influence  was  the  widely  published  utter- 
ance made  near  the  close  of  the  second 
joint  legislative  conference  with  Mr. 
Bryan  on  the  first  day  of  the  Secretary's 
arrival.  All  the ,  afternoon  Mr.  Bryan 
had  been  bearing  down  upon  the  fact 
that  the  dignity  of  Japan  had  been  of- 
fended. At  length  the  Governor  asked 
the  floor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  four- 
minute  speech  tittered  these  sentences : 

The  point  of  inquiry,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be — and  I  speak  perhaps 
academically  in  this  regard — not: 
Is  Japan  offended  to-day,  but  is 
Japan  justly  offended  to-day?  Is 
there  anything  that  is  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  that  should  give  and 
would  give  to  any  nation  logically 
looking  at  the  problem  just  offense? 
If  there  be  just  offense  given,  none 
of  us  desires  that  that  shall  be  so; 
but  if  it  be  a  fact  that  offense  is 
taken  where  justly  it  ought  not  to  be 
taken,  then  we  are  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding with  our  legislation  in  the 
State  of  California. 

These  remarks  of  the  Governor  were 
received  with  prolonged  applause. 


TEDDY 
TF.TZLAFF 


DIXON'S 

Flake  Graphite 


HARVEY  HERRICK 


You  are  acquaintec 
with  friction,  for  ii 
friction  that  "joy-rides" 
a  car  to  the  junk  heap. 
It's  friction  that  fattens 
your  repair  bills.  Get 
more  interested  in  "anti- 
friction" and  you'll  get 
more  service  out  of 
your  car. 

Dixon's  Flake  Graphite  is  unc- 
tuous, smooth,  flaky — forms  a 
thin,  almost  frictionless  veneer 
on  bearing  surfaces. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

is  ideal  for  transmis- 
sions and  differentials. 

Hereiswhattwoofthe"SpeedKings" 
of  the  automobile  world  have  to  say : 

"  Never  in  my  experience  in 
race  driving  have  I  had  a 
motor  run  more  smoothly, 
and  I  can  only  believe  it  was 
due  to  Dixon's  Automobile 
Lubricants." 

— Earl  Cooper. 

"Would  rather  pay  $5  per 
poundforDixon's  Lubricants 
than  use  any  other  as  a  gift.' 

—Teddy  Tetzlaff. 

Dixon's  Lubricants  are  combina 
tionsof  FLAKE  GRAPHITE  with 
the  purest  of  petroleum  greases  in 
several  consistencies.  Askyour  dealer 
forDixon'sGraphiteGreaseNo.677 

Send  name  and  model  of 
car  for  free  book  No.  245, 
"Lubricating  the  Motor." 
It's  worth  careful  reading. 


N  I  EL  WHALE  N 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


BILL 
ENDICOTT 


MORT 
ROBERTS 


THE 


NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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Lord  Elgin 

is  the 

Masterwatch 


This  enviable  title  is  merited  by 
Lord  Elgin  because  of  its  makers, 
its  make-up  and  its  "make-good." 
It  is  a  specialized  watch,  the  con- 
summation of  Elgin  half-century 
experience  and  expertness.  Its 
dignified  beauty  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. Built  for  men  of  power  and 
prestige— for  life-long  service.  The 
thinnest  watch  made  in  America 
with  an  enamel  dial. 


Lord  El  gin  contains  the  very  latest 
devices  for  perfect  timekeeping, 
including  Micrometric  Regulator 
and  Compensating  Balance.  1 5 
or  1  7  jewels.  Solid  gold  or  25- 
year  filled  cases.  Made,  cased 
and  adjusted  in  the  World's 
Greatest  Watch  Works. 

Leading  jewelers — Elgineers, 
masters  of  watchcraft  —  in  every 
town  and  city  display,  endorse  and 
sell  Lord  Elgin.  Examine  it  at 
your  local  Elgineer's. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  COMPANY 

Elgin,  Illinois 


Lad})  Elgin 


The  smallest  walch  made  in  America.  A 
dainty,  beautiful,  dependable  watch  for  cultured 
women.  An  aristocratic  ornament  of  permanent 
usefulness.  A  perfected  product  of  Elgin  skill 
— worthy  to  bear  the  time-honored  Elgin  name. 


In  the  meantime  Secretary  Bryan  had 
completely  failed  to  impress  the  Legis- 
lature with  any  reason  for  abandoning 
the  proposed  enactment,  which  the  mem- 
bers felt  was  solid  enough  to  he  of- 
fered successfully  to  their  constituents 
as  an  excuse  for  postponement  of 
action. 

However,  as  the  representative  of  the 
titular  head  of  the  Democratic  party, 
appealing  to  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Secretary  Bryan  was  more 
successful.  His  party  reasons  appeared 
to  be  more  cogent  than  his  diplomatic 
ores. 

At  his  suggestion  Senator  Curtin  in- 
troduced a  resolution  postponing  the  is- 
sue for  two  years,  and  for  this  resolu- 
tion every  Democratic  Senator  but  two 
and  all  but  six  of  the  Democratic  As- 
semblymen voted;  but  the  Progressives 
were  almost  solidly  against  it.  so  that 
the  Curtin  resolution  was  lost  by  46  to 
2S  in  the  Assembly,  and  26  to  10  in  the 
Senate. 

TACTFUL  SECRETARY  BRYAN 

AT  all  times  Mr.  Bryan  conducted  him- 
self with  consummate  tact  and  won 
the  affection  of  everyone  with  whom  he 
came  in  touch,  including  the  Progressive 
Governor,  who,  although  he  found  it 
necessary  to  oppose  his  mission,  yet  de- 
clared that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  other 
than  the  altogether  charming  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  have  carried  him- 
self through  the  delicate  situations  in 
which  he  was  placed  and  in  which  he 
placed  himself  without  certain  ship- 
wreck. 

On  the  other  hand  everyone  was  kind 
to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Governor  entertained 
him  in  his  home.  The  Lieutenant  (Jov- 
ernor  placed  his  office  at  the  Secretary's 
disposal,  thus  affording  him  accom- 
modation across  the  hall  from  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislature  and  the  legislators 
heard  him  whenever  he  desired  to  be 
heard,  and  the  Assembly  even  went  so 
far  as  to  interrupt  its  debate  before  the 
final  vote  on  the  bill  to  allow  him  to  say 
good-by,  good-naturedly  assenting  when 
he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  one  final 
plea  for  postponement. 

During  the  Assembly  debate  to  which 
Mr.  Bryan  was  a  listener,  a  point  came 
out  which  revealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  his  cause  had  been  hopeless 
from  the  first. 

This  was  an  unchallenged  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  labor  movement  in 
the  State  had,  ever  since  the  election 
campaign,  held  the  pledges  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  legislators  to  vote  for  an 
Anti-Alien  Land  Bill. 

While  the  presence  of  Secretary  Bryan 
in  the  Capitol  of  a  sovereign  State 
actively  endeavoring  to  influence  legisla- 
tion produced  some  tense  and  delicate 
situations,  no  unpleasantness  of  any 
kind  resulted ;  and  while  he  failed  to  at- 
tain the  object  of  his  mission,  he  un- 
doubtedly secured  for  the  President 
valuable  first-hand  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  popular  mind  on  the 
cause  in  issue,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  but  good  will  come  from  the 
visit  aside  from  the  establishment  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
precedent. 

THE  LAW  ITSELF 

IT  remains  but  to  say  a  word  about 
the  law.  Undoubtedly  the  President's 
criticisms,  suggestions,  and  objections  re- 
sulted in  a  more  euphemistic  wording  of 
the  document.  The  words  "ineligible  to 
citizenship"  do  not  appear.  This  is 
avoided  by  affirming  in  one  section  the 
rights  of  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship, 
and  then  in  a  second  section  affirming 
that  aliens  not  covered  by  the  first  sec- 
tion may  "acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  trans- 
mit, and  transfer  real  property  ...  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  purposes  presented  by  any  treaty 
now  existing,"  etc. 

By  the  expedient  of  this  phrasing,  the 
law  not  only  avoids  contravening  the 
Treaty  of  1911  with  Japan  but  follows 
the  very  line  of  cleavage  laid  down  by 
that  document,  which  as  before  stated  se- 
cured to  the  Japanese  the  right  to  lease 
and  occupy  land  for  certain  residential 
and  business  purposes  but  was  emphatic- 
ally silent  on  agricultural  lands. 

It  is  difficult  to  see.  therefore,  how  the 
Japanese  nation  can  successfully  oppose 
a  law  which  practically  enacts  a  Japa- 
nese treaty  into  a  California  statute 
and  bars  the  Japanese  citizens  from 
no  privilege  in  California  from  which 
California's  citizens  are  not  also  barred 
in  Japan. 


YOUR  first  inspection  of  the  1913  Mitchell 
will  show  you  a  combination  of  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  that  you  haven't  found  in  other 
cars  of  the  moderate-price  class. 

An  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  Mitchell  is  built  properly 
for  strength,  power,  long  life  and  beauty  of  line;  French  design  adapted 
to  American  conditions. 

All  1913  Mitchell  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control;  Bosch  ignition; 
Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones 
speedometer;  silk  mohair  top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge 
in  the  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric 
lamp  which  also  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-heacl  motor,  electric  self-starter,  electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Prices 

Motor  Wheel  Base  F.O.B.  Racine 

7-passenger  Six  60  H.  P.  4^x7  in.  144-in  $2,500 

2  or  5-passenger  Six  50  H.  P.  4    x6  in.  132-in  1,850 

2  or  5-passenger  Four        40  H.  P.  4l(x7  in.  120-in  1,500 

For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest  Canadian  dealer,  write  to  us. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  New  York   Philadelphia   Atlanta    Dallas    Kansas  City   London  Paris 


Your  Office 
the  Coolest  Spot 
in  Town 


After  the  hot  sun  and  the  dusty 
street  pavements,  the  refreshing, 
invigorating  breezes  from  a  West- 
ern Electric  fan  over  your  desk 
will  add  to  the  credit  side  of  your 
ledger  as  surely  as  "short-cut"  busi- 
ness systems,   good  lighting   and  modern 
machinery.    Their  low  first  cost,  long  life  and 
economical  use  of  current  make 

Western  <  Electric 

Fans 

a  good  investment — not  only  for  this  season, 
but  for  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 
The  well-known  Western   Electric  trade 
mark  is  your  guarantee  of  this. 

The  many  types  and  sizes  of  Western 
Electric  Fans  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
select  just  the  fan  you  need. 

Our  booklet  No.  101-C  will  assist  in 
the  selection  of  proper  type  of  fan  for 
office,  factory  or  store.  We  will  send  it 
with  name  of  nearest  agent  on  request. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the 
7.000,000  "Bell"  Telephone* 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Office!  in  All  Principal  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and 
Canada 
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COLLIER'S 


J* 


"48-Six" 
Seven-Passenger 
Touring — $5000 


O  the  ideal  of  the  woman  every  resource  of  the  Peerless 
organization  has  been  trained.  The  Peerless  New 
Models  are  more  than  an  attempt  to  meet  this  ideal — 
they  are  the  achievement  of  it. 

Whatever  could  be  added  to  improve,  refine  or  satisfy 
has  been  added;  whatever  might  offend  has  been  elinv 
mated.  The  Peerless  is  the  realisation  of  the  things  that  women 
most  desire  in  a  motor  car — safety,  comfort  and  beauty. 

THREE  SDGCYL1NDER  MODELS 
"  3cVSix,"  "48'Six"  and  "6o'Six,"  each  a  car  of  matured  details.  Elec 
trie  starter  controlled  by  pressure  on  a  pedal.  Dynamo  lighting; 
irreversible  steering  gear;  accurately  heat-treated  steel  parts;  proper 
weight  balance  for  comfortable  riding;  unexcelled  spring  suspension, 
accurate  response  to  every  element  of  control.  Seven  distinctive 
body  types — $4300  to  $7100. 


The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company- 
Cleveland 


Makers  also  of  Peerless  Trucks 


O'clock 


Saves  Labor  52,000  Times  a  Day! 

52,000!  This  is  the  number  of  times  your  typist  hits  the  keys 
of  your  typewriter  in  performing  the  average  day's  work.  These 
figures  may  surprise  you  but  you  can  easily  verify  them  for  yourself. 
Every  one  of  these  52,000  strokes  is  performed  with  less  effort  on  the 

Light  Touch 


Think  of  it!  A  daily  labor  saving  multiplied  52,000  times. 
Think  what  that  means  in  a  month  or  a  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  words  "no  three  o'clock  fatigue"  have  become  universally  current 
among  Monarch  operators?  Or  that  these  operators  sweai  by  the 
Monarch?  Or  that  Monarch  owners  are  pleased  with  the  work  they 
get — its  quantity  and  its  quality?  Ask  any  Monarch  owner  or 
operator  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

hav»  mn  illustrated  booilel  on  iht  ntbjca  whtth  it  yourt  for  the  atking. 

Monarch  Department 

Remington     Typewriter  Company 
(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


The  Farm,  the  Thousand, 
and  the  "Ifs" 

Points  the  City  Man  Must  Keep  in  Mind  When 
He  Retreats  to  the  Country 

By    JOHN     M.  OSKISON 


DOWN  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  lives  a 
manufacturer  of  buggies  who  read 
the  editorial  in  Collier's  asking 
for  data  useful  to  the  man  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000  and  an  ingrowing  desire  to 
get  away  from  pavements  and  try  the 
farm. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  editorial," 
Ik'  says,  "and  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  this  section.  I  feel  that  it  is 
easily  possible  for  a  man  not  only  to 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family 
but  to  make  some  money  on  a  farm  rais- 
ing the  standard  products  of  this  country 
— cotton,  corn,  and  oats. 

"Of  course,  if  a  man  were  to  specialize 
he  could  easily  make  very  much  more 
money,  but  in  the  figures  which  I  sub- 
mit here  I  go  on  the  assumption  that  he 
will  stick  to  standard  crops.  My  figures 
are  based  on  the  minimum  production, 
and  allow  for  the  maximum  of  expenses. 

1  feel  satisfied  that  a  man  with  the 
necessary  physical  endurance  and  aver- 
age common  sense  can  succeed  in  this 
country  on  a  farm." 

Here  are  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
Rock  Hill  man : 

INVESTMENT 

50  acres  land,  at  $30  an  acre, 
payable  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments, with  interest  at  7  per 
cent,  first  payment   $150.00 

2  mules    350.00 

Harness  for  farm   and  spring 

wagon    25.00 

2  cows    75.00 

4  pigs,  six  weeks  old   10.00 

25  chickens    25.00 

1  farm  wagon    50.00 

1  four-seated  spring  wagon   75.00 

1  two-horse  turn  plow   S.00 

1  cotton  planter    15.00 

1  disc  harrow    20.00 

1  guano  distributor   10.00 

1  lot  necessary  plowshares,  plow 
stocks,  hoes,  rake,  two  axes, 

furniture,  anU  other  small  tools  1S7.00 

Total   $1,000.00 

CROPS  TO  BE  RAISED 

Acres  to  be  planted  in  cotton   20 

Acres  to  be  planted  in  corn   10 

Acres  to  be  planted  in  oats   10 

Acres  for  potatoes  and  vegetables . .  2 

Acres  for  cow  pasture   S 

Total  acreage    50 

ESTIMATED   PRODUCTION   OF  FARM 

15  bales  cotton  of  500  pounds 

each,  at  12  cents  per  pound . .  $900.00 

500  bushels  cotton  seed  at  30 

cents  (selling  now  at  GO  cents)  150.00 

250   bushels   corn   at  75  cents 

(selling  now  at  $1.00)   1S7.50 

250  bushels  oats  at  GO  cents   150.00 

10  tons  pea-vine  hay  (this 
planted  on  land  after  oats  are 

cut  in  May)   175.00 

50  bushels  peas  (these  sowed 
broadcast  on  corn  land  at  last 

plowing  of  corn )   75.00 

4  hogs,  raised  on  waste   50.00 

Receipts  from  sales  of  surplus 

chickens  and  eggs   25.00 

Receipts  from  sales  of  butter. . .  50.00 

200  bushels  sweet  potatoes  (sell- 
ing now  at  $1.00)  at  75  cents. .  150.00 

50  bushels  Irish  potatoes  (half 
acre  left  for  vegetable  garden 

not  counted)    50.00 

Total   receipts   $1,9G2.50 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Feed   for  two   mules   $1S0.00 

Feed  for  two  cows  until  pasture 

is  ready  in  spring   30.00 

Wages  one  white  man  as  laborer, 

board  and  washing  included . .  240.00 
Extra  labor,  hoeing  cotton.  .$15. 

"      hoeing  corn. ...  5. 

picking  cotton.  .100.  120.00 

Ginning  cotton    20.00 

Commercial  fertilizers   150.00 


Cotton  seed    $20.00 

Seed  oats    22.50 

Seed  peas    no.OO 

Seed  corn   5.00 

Seed  sweet  potatoes   5.00 

Seed  Irish  potatoes   10.00 

Pdacksmith  bill  and  incidentals. .  15.00 
Interest  on  balance  due  on  mort- 
gage   94.50 

Taxes    10.00 

Insurance  (fire)    10.00 

Newspapers  and  magazines   10.00 

Renevolence    15.00  ' 

Store  account  for  supplies,  cloth- 
ing, etc   250.00 

Total  expense   $1,257.00 

Profit  for  year    $705.50 

Missouri  sends  proof.  From  a  man  in 
Benton  County  has  come  a  page  of  ad- 
vice adapted  to  the  city  dweller  who 
would  try  his  luck  there. 

First  of  all,  store,  club,  lodge-room, 
and  cafe  loafers  are  warned  away — you 
can't  be  lazy  on  a  Missouri  farm  and 
make  it  pay.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
are  not  lazy : 

"The  man  with  $1,000  has  two  ways 
of  beginning — either  to  rent  or  buy.  If 
he  buys,  he  has  got  to  be  content  with 
modest  surroundings  or  go  into  debt  be- 
fore he  gets  started  to  make  a  living.  I 
think  the  best  way  is  to  rent  a  farm 
(on  a  three  or  five  year  lease)  on  shares, 
and  use  the  capital  to  buy  equipment 
for  conducting  the  farm  as  a  paying 
business. 

"Between  two  and  five  miles  from  the 
railroad  your  farm  should  lie;  it  should 
have  a  good  orchard,  a  fair  house  and 
barn,  with  good  water  on  it.  This  last 
is  important. 

"With  your  $1,000  you  can  buy  a  span 
of  good  mares,  not  over  eight  years  old, 
a  wagon,  a  buggy,  harness,  three  cows, 
six  hogs,  six  sheep,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  for 
feed  until  you  get  your  first  crop,  fifty 
young  hens,  the  necessary  farming  ma- 
chinery, and  a  six-months  supply  of 
groceries  for  the  family.  When  you've 
got  all  of  these,  you  ought  to  have  left 
a  hundred  dollars  or  more  for  emer- 
gencies. 

"Five  to  ten  acres  each  in  meadow  and 
corn,  five  acres  of  oats,  and  five  to  ten 
for  pasture — this  will  give  you  a  hint 
as  to  the  division  of  your  farm  into  crop 
areas.  Take  a  good  farm  paper,  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  of  your 
successful  and  thrifty  neighbors.  Eat 
hearty,  sleep  enough,  and  work  hard — 
in  five  years,  I  predict  that  you'll  have 
enough  laid  aside  to  justify  you  in  buy- 
ing a  good  farm  of  your  own. 

"By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  put  out  a 
fair-sized  strawberry  patch — 500  to  1,000 
plants.  They  will  not  only  pay  you  well, 
but  they  will  supply  you  with  one  of 
the  luxuries  you  ought  to  enjoy.  And, 
by  way  of  a  PS.,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  won't  go  in  debt — you'll 
worry  over  it,  and  worry  is  worse  for 
you  than  hard  work." 

CHANCES  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

NORTH  DAKOTA  sends  word  that 
there  are  farms  in  that  State  which 
ought  to  pass  from  the  possession  of 
owners  who  rent  them  and  go  to  Cali- 
fornia— and  the  right  kind  of  a  city 
man,  even  with  a  small  capital,  can  ac- 
complish that  desirable  transfer  of 
ownership. 

A  Texas  reader  thinks  that  for  $:50 
a  man  can  go  on  a  rented  farm  and 
make  good  if  he  will  "keep  his  head 
closed  and  not  brag  about  what  he's  go- 
ing to  do."  The  point  is  that  he's  got 
to  spend  a  considerable  time  learning 
the  game. 

Even  the  pessimist  from  Nebraska, 
who  knows  from  bitter  experience  that 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  hurdles  to  get 
over  before  you  can  call  yourself  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  tells  us  that  if  we  will 
do  the  common  things  well  and  remem- 
ber that  theory  and  practice  are  often 
wide  apart  in  farming  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  make  the  change. 
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You  can't  tell  what  a  tire  costs  until  it  is 

worn  out. 

The  amount  you  pay  for  tires  and  the  miles  you  get 

depend  upon  your  judgment  in  buying  tires. 

And  it's  the  mileage  the  tire  delivers  that  determines 

the  cost  per  mile  to  you.  The  man  who  is  going  to  get  the  most  miles 
and  service  from  his  tires  this  season  is  the  man  who  uses 


made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 


The  result  of  continuous 
development 

The  foundation  of  service  in  a  tire  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  engi- 
neers who  design  it. 

The  first  pneumatic 
automobile  tire  built  in 
America  was  a  Diamond. 

The  engineers  who 
designed   this   tire  have 
been   building  Diamond 
Sjg  ~M    tires  ever  since. 

*  pJR^/<£  *       Just  as  the  automo- 

^^^fif*  ' ^  ^     *   ~        |  bile  has  been  refined  and 

improved  each   year,  so 

Cross  Section  Diamond  Safety  Tread  Tire  1   ■  i 

have  our  engineers  always 
kept  step  with  this  advancement. 

For  example,  the  No-Clinch  construction 
which  you  get  in  Diamond  Tires  today  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, but  is  the  result  of  continuous  development 
and  improvement. 

That's  why  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires 
have  a  side  wall  that  will  not  break  above  the  bead 
and  3-Point  Rim  Contact  construction  which  pre- 
vents the  rim  from  injuring  the  tire  —  tremendous 
money-saving  advantages  which  cost  you  no  more. 


Additional  miles  are  in 
Vitalized  Rubber 

The  materials  that  go  into  the  making  of 
a  tire  are  just  as  important  as  the  construction. 

In   the  Diamond 

research  laboratories  are 
gathered  experts  from 
all  over  the  world — they 
know  rubber  and  how  it 
must  be  treated  to  put 
miles  into  it. 

The  discovery  of 
Vitalized  Rubber  by  our 
chemists  is  an  unique 
method  of  strengthen- 
ing and  toughening  the 
gum  with  no  loss  of  resiliency.  In  other  words,  a 
process  by  which  we  put  into  rubber  additional  miles 
that  you  get  out  in  service. 

The  tread  on  all  Diamond  Tires  is  made  of 
Vitalized  Rubber — insuring  a  flint -like  and  road- 
resisting  surface  that  gives  you  mileage  whether  you 
are  traveling  on  city  streets  or  country  roads. 

Diamond  Tires  cost  less  than  ever  before, 
and  each  additional  mile  you  get  is  a  dividend  that 
goes  into  your  pocket. 


So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — you  can  get 

them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


COLLIER'S 


You  Can  Think  Clearly  and  Do  Things 
with  the  Snap  and  Ginger  of  a  Winner. 

'OU  know  you  can't  feel  or  act  like  a  success  with 
tired,  aching  feet — tired  feet — tired  all  over — ever  no- 
tice it?     Perhaps  you  think  aching,  tired  feet  nothing 
serious.     But  that  is  a  dangerous  attitude  of  mind. 
You  may  not  realize  it,  but  those  slight  aches  at  the  heels  and  ankles,  those 
painful,  cramped  toes,  that  body  weariness,  and  brain  fag  lessen  your 
chances  for  success  and  happiness.     And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  if  you  neglect  these  symp- 
toms, you  may  pay  for  it  with  broken  arches, 
"flat-foot,"  or  a  serious  derangement  of  the 
whole  nervous  system. 

It's  an  easy  thing  to  neglect  tired,  aching 
feet,  but  it  is  a  much  easier  and  more  sensible 
ling  to  slip  a  pair  of  Scholl's  "Foot-Eazers"  into 
your  shoes  today  and  put  an  end  to  your  foot  troubles. 

For  Men  and  Women 


The  Simplest  and  Easiest  Thing  To  Use  For 
Tired,  Aching  Feet  —  Corns  and  Calluses  —  Weak  Insteps  —  Turning  Ankles — Broken  Arch 
Flat  Foot  —  Bunions  —  Cramped  Toes  —  General  Weariness  —  Bodily  Fatigue 

The  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer"  firmly  supports  and  arches  the  instep — bridges  the  body's  weight 
from  heel  to  ball — takes  off  the  surplus  strain  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments — replaces  the 
natural  spring  and  elasticity.  The  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer" — a  scientific  invention  of  Dr.  Scholl 
^Foot  Specialist — is  anatomically  correct  and  based  on  practical  orthopedic  principles. 

I  Have  Increased  the  Efficiency — 
Hence  the  Earning  Power  of  Thousands 

I  have  brought  comfort,  good  health,  greater  efficiency  and  success  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women.  I  have  prevented  thousands,  through  the  use  of  Scholl's  "Foot-Eazers,"  from 
becoming  victims  of  the  broken  arch  or  "flat  foot"  and  I  have  injected  new  life  into  sufferers 
from  all  kinds  of  foot  ailments.  If  you  are  on  your  feet  a  great  deal — if  your  work  suffers 
because  your  feet  hurt— if  your  earning  capacity  is  limited  on  account  of  weak  ankles  or 
broken  arch — you  need  the  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer"  at  once. 

The  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer" 

be  changed  from  one  pair  to  another- 
Remember  the  Name  "Scholl."  Think  of  "show"  and  add/'IF-say  "Show  Me  a  Scholl"- 

For  Scholl's  "Foot-Eazer"  is  the  only  appliance  that  gives  just  the  right  support  and  elasticity  which  na- 
ture intended  the  feet  should  have,  when  people  walked  on  carpets  of  grass  and  soft  earth,  instead  of 
hard  floors  and  pavements. 

_  .  rr%    •     1    w>  I       You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  this 

\{j   U&VS      1  1*13.1  OOnd   simple  test— now  — today.    Go  to  any 


requires  no  breaking  in— always  comfortable  and  instantly 
self-adjusting  to  all  feet— fits  your  regular  size  shoe  and  can 
light  in  weight,  never  bulky  and  keeps  the  shoes  in  better  shape. 


shoe  dealer  or  druggist  and  get  a  pair 
of  Scholl's  "Foot-Eazers."    The  dealer  will  give  you  a  Signed  Bond  for  a  10  days' 
free  trial  without  risk.  I  make  this  liberal  offer  to  prove  to  you  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  foot  troubles  you  have,  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  will  give  you  instant 
relief.    Price,  S2  per  Pair 


Foot-eazer 
Under  the  Arch 


F«-gg_Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Scholl's  Valuable  Book,  "Treatment 
and  Care  of  Feet."    If  he  hasn't  copy,  write  us. 


The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co., 

22 F Schiller  Street,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

337  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
23FKing  Street,  East.  TORONTO,  CAN. 

1-4  Gitlsfiur  Street.  LONDON.  ENG. 


WEIGHS   ONLY  15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 


Just  the  thin*  for  Tour  Home 
rrQ      -ru.ies.   Meal  fin  t'aiiip.  Yacht.  I. 


ad  in  Em 


i-umfurtabh 
til  package, 
hand,  same 
Our  Camp  and  Uwn  Furni 


pact.    Folds  into 

■JC      Price  $3 

Booklet  tftee)  is  full  of 

Steinfeld  Bros.,  584  Broadway,  New  York 

j  wanted—tine  opportunity  for  STUDENTS. 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


How  Is  Your 
Chest  Expansion? 

Your  chest  is  an  accurate  barometer 
of  your  physical  condition.  A  flat 
chest  always  indicates  low  vitality 
and  poor  health.  The  lungs  need 
breathing  space. 

You  can  increase  your  chest  ex- 
pansion from  three  to  five  inches 
by  just  following  the  instructions 
given  in  my  book,  "The  Chest." 
Foi short  time  only,  I  will  send  my 
twenty-five  cent  book,  "The  Chest," 
to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  10  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps.  I  have  been  told 
by  men  who  should  know,  that  it  is 
the  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind 
ever  published. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

3020  Barker  Bldg.,  HOW.  42nd  St,  New  York. 


COLLI  ER'S  Washington  Bureau  will  furnish  to  Collier 
readers  a  wealth  of  information  on  any  subject  for 
which  Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers;  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers. 
In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Make  use  ot  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon  any 
subject  about  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be 
of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge  to 
the  subscribers  of  Collier's. 

COLLIER'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
901-902  Munsey  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


Magic  Wands  and  Stepping 

Stones 

A  Talk  to  the  Girl  Graduate  at  the  Entrance  to  the 
Land  of  Self-Support 

By     MARTHA  KEELER 


THIS,  by  your 
leave,  is  Com- 
ni  encemeiit 
Day.  In  the  presence 
of  n  throng  which 
cnuies  its  neck  to  see, 
you  a  r  e  standing 
with  your  classmates, 
gartied  in  cap  and 
gown,  before  the  uni- 
versity president.  He 
has  just  given  you 
your  diploma,  which 
crackles  pleasingly  as 
your  e  a  g:  e  r  fingers 
close  on  it.  For  four 
years  it  has  been 
your  goal :  now  the 
goal  is  won.  For 
four  years  gradually 
you  have  been  ap- 
proaching the  Land 
of  Self-S  u  p  p  o  r  t . 
Hitherto  t  h  e  gate 
through  w  h  i  c  h  you 
longed  to  pass  has 
been  fast  barred. 
But  the  diploma  you 
have  this  day  gained 
is,  you  think,  a 
magic  wand  which 
will  not  only  fling 
wide  the  portals  but 
will  also  pave  the 
way  beyond  them  to 
success  and  happi- 
ness, 

All  this  is  some- 
where in  your  mind — laid  away  on  the 
top  shelf  perhaps,  half-hidden  by  Com- 
mencement Day  bouquets — while  the 
president  is  speaking.  Then  comes  a 
hush,  a  prayer,  a  benediction,  and  pres- 
ently, Alma  Mater  having  said  her  last 
word  to  the  Class  '13,  you  are  keeping 
step  in  the  procession  which  slowly, 
with  dignity  and  grace,  passes  from 
the  platform. '  The  applause  of  the 
audience  seems  to  emphasize  the  bac- 
calaureate beatitudes  which  are  still 
ringing  in  your  ears.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  with  the 
incense  of  congratulation,  with  all  the 
fragrance  that  is  June — and  youth. 

TO-MOKROW   WILL  BE  DIFFERENT 

THIS  is  as  it  should  be.  And  if  I  were 
you,  Miss  (iraduate.  now  invested 
w  ith  what  I  •  believed  to  be  a  magic 
wand,  and  also  supplied  with  a  well- 
filled  dance  card  for  this  evening's  final 
festivity.  I  should  lay  aside  the  wand 
for  future  reference  and,  intent  on  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  present,  choose  the 
most  becoming  among  my  graduation 
frocks  and  frills  in  which  to  dance  till 
daylight,  thus  prolonging  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  evanescent  charm  of  Commence- 
ment Day.  In  the  whole  realm  of  life 
there's  nothing  else  just  like  it. 

To-morrow,  for  instance,  will  be  very 
different.  And  if  I  were  you,  after 
sleeping  off  the  pleasurable  fatigue  oc- 
casioned by  my  last  schoolgirl  dance,  I 
should  have  a  solemn  session  with  my- 
self and  take  account  of  stock.  If  you 
really  deserve  all  the  fine  things  which 
have  been  said  of  you  (in  Latin  which 
no  one  will  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
translate)  on  the  bit  of  parchment  so 
neatly  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon,  your 
diploma  will  be  of  aid  to  you  in  finding 
work.  Rut  it  is  not  a  magic  wand ! 
Scanning  the  list  of  graduates  which  the 
liome  paper  published,  your  gaze  time 
and  time  again  returns  to  the  brand-new 
letters  appended  to  your  name.  "Mary 
Jones"  you  have  always  considered  com- 
monplace. P>ut  you  rather  like  the  look 
of  "Mary  Jones,  A.  B."  Well,  if  you 
can  convince  the  first  possible  employer 
who  condescends  to  see  you  that  "A.  B." 
stands  for  "Able  Bodied,"  "Also  Brains," 
you  may  get  the  job.  (Yes,  I  know  in 
academic  circles  one  speaks  of  "accepting 
a  position."  But  in  the  business  world  a 
woman  when  she  is  competent — and 
fortunate — "gets  a  job.") 


College  training 
never  yet  gave  a  gir] 
gumption  and  horse 
sense.  But  if  she  has 
these  qualities  to 
start  with  it  may  be 
invaluable  in  supply- 
ing a  many-side  i| 
stimulus,  in  foster- 
ing habits  of  m  i  n  d 
which,  whatever  the 
environment,  will  at- 
tain worth-while  re- 
sults, in  transforming 
crude  material  into 
a  channel  for  effi- 
ciency. Hard-headed 
business  men  have 
little  curiosity  as  to 
the  component  parts 
of  your  college  curric- 
ulum. They're  rare- 
ly interested  in  know- 
ing in  what  subjects 
you  have  specialized : 
but  statistics  show 
that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  employing 
young  worn  e  n  who 
possess  the  power 
of  concentration  re- 
quired in  those  who 
a  r  e  successful  spe- 
cialists. But  just  Ik  - 
cause  for  four  years 
your  program  of  stud- 
ies was  so  planned 
that  electives  con- 
tributed the  maximum  of  reenforce- 
ment  to  your  major  subject,  don't 
imagine  that  your  specializing  days  are 
ended. 

On  the  contrary,  they've  just  be- 
gun if  you  mean  to  take  advantage  of 
your  opportunities. 

NEW  FIELDS  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  opportunities  are  now  so  varied 
that  they  call  for  fine  discrimination 
on  your  part  in  selecting  a  life  work. 
They  include — to  list  a  few  of  the  many 
fields  for  women — architecture,  advertis- 
ing, the  production,  preparation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  food,  the  application  of  design 
to  the  numerous  arts  and  crafts,  horticul- 
ture, ceramics,  library  and  statistical 
work,  dietetics,  domestic  science  in 
varied  forms,  household  and  institutional 
administration,  secretarial  work,  social 
service,  and  sanitary  inspection.  II  is 
only  recently  that  there  has  been  much 
liberty  of  choice.  For  years  the  school- 
room was  the  chief  refuge  of  the  college 
graduate  who  must  earn  her  own  sup- 
port. And  delay  in  seeking  refuge  there 
was  dangerous!  If  perchance  through 
any  doubt  concerning  her  own  fitness  for 
the  work,  or  through  consideration  for 
the  helpless  innocents  to  be  entrusted  to 
what  was  called  her  "care,"  she  hesi- 
tated, others  rushed  in  ahead  of  her,  she 
lost  her  chance  of  earning,  and  must 
marry  the  first  man  who  asked  her. 
Thus  not  only  was  the  teaching  profes- 
sion crowded  with  incompetents,  but  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  also  suffered 
insult  frequent  and  gratuitous. 

PAUSE  FOR  A  SURVEY 

BUT  for  you  of  '13  there  is  no  need 
of  rushing  pell-mell  into  anything. 
You  have  opportunity  to  survey,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  ability  to  appraise  the  new 
avenues  opening  in  the  Land  of  Self-Sup- 
port. That  the  born  teacher  will  with 
unerring  instinct  seek  to  teach,  I  have  no 
doubt:  but  I  believe  that  she  is  a  ram 
avis  in  the  flocks  which  circle  round  the 
teachers'  agencies.  And  if  I  were  you, 
before  filling  out  the  application  blank 
demanded  by  such  an  agency,  I  should 
ask  myself  very  seriously  if  I  meditated 
taking  up  school  work  because  it  offered 
the  line  of  least  resistance  or  because  I 
really  wanted  it? 

One  who  engages  in  such  work  ex- 
clusively enters  on  an  association  with 
immature  minds  which  by  its  very  na- 
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tii  re  involves  constant  outpouring  of  her 
own  mental  stores  without  receiving  in 
return  the  impetus  which  comes  from 
contact  with  adult  intelligence  equal  in 
keenness  to  one's  own.  Instead  of  the 
give  and  take  which  anion;,'  contempora- 
ries makes  for  sharpening  of  the  wits, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  in  rela- 
tion to  her  pupils  endlessly  to  give.  This 
relation  with  its  implied  responsibility 
for  implanting  high  ideals  and  molding 
character  the  horn  teacher  welcomes; 
hut  it  is  irksome  to  hosts  of  women  who 
are  in  the  schoolroom  simply  because 
they  have  thus  far  found  no  means  of 
escape.  "I'm  bottled  up  all  day,"  one 
school  teacher  complained,  thus  uncon- 
sciously betraying  that  she  found  lack 
of  stimulus  in  her  environment. 

But  the  teacher  who  is  "born"  and  her 
sister  who  is  "made"  1  by  her  own  in- 
ability to  meet  conditions  and  by  the 
red-tape  machinery  of  school  boards) 
are  alike  in  encountering  in  their  pro- 
fession the  obstacle  of  a  long  summer 
vacation  without  pay.  This  obstacle  af- 
fords time  for  study  or  recreation  without 
providing  means  for  it.  For  three  hun- 
ched and  sixty-live  days  in  the  year  the 
school  teacher  like  everybody  else  must 
live.  And  the  recurring,  insistent  de- 
mand of  the  weekly  board  bill  during  the 
season  when  she  is  bereft  of  salary  soon 
becomes  painfully  monotonous — not  to 
say  embarrassing-  It  is  stated  on  ex- 
cellent authority  that  a  drowning  man 
does  not  mind  the  discomfort  of  being 
wet ;  how  ever,  you  can  scarcely  expect 
him  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  water 
cure.  Neither  is  apathy  to  be  wondered 
at  in  the  rural  school  teacher  on  whom 
is  urged  the  advisability  of  attendance 
"at  some  first-class  summer  school." 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  MARRIED  TEACHER 

AT  the  present  time  the  status  of  the 
.  school-teacher  who  marries  is  dubi- 
ous. In  certain  communities  only  spin- 
sters are  engaged  for  public  and  private 
schools :  if  a  woman  marries  while  in 
their  employ  she  thereby  loses  her  posi- 
tion. In  other  communities,  although 
marriage  and  resignation  are  not  synony- 
mous, it  is  alleged  that  a  married 
teacher  whose  work  is  such  that  she 
would  otherwise  receive  promotion  is  un- 
justly barred  from  advancement  because 
she  is  a  wife.  This  state  of  things  has 
sometimes  led,  if  not  to  intended  con- 
cealment of  marriage  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  at  least  to  the  appearance 
of  deceit  and  subterfuge.  Without  doubt 
the  individuals  concerned  felt  that  they 
were  acting  well  within  their  rights.  Butin 
the  opinion  of  many  unprejudiced  persons 
such  action,  no  matter  what  its  motive, 
has  detracted  from  the  teacher's  dignity. 

For  the  majority  of  women  marriage 
is  the  normal  state;  and  until  there  is 
It  ss  uncertainty  as  to  the  treatment  a 
teacher  who  marries  may  expect  from 
school  authorities,  I  should,  if  I  were 
you,  unless  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
'  born  teacher"  were  well  developed  in 
my  case,  endeavor  to  determine  whether 
I  were  not  "born"  for  something  else.  Of 
course  no  well-poised  woman  will  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  any  relation  in 
life :  nor  on  the  other  hand  will  she  under- 
value it.  She  will,  if  possible,  establish 
herself  in  a  position  which  will  not  only 
enable  her  to  maintain  herself  in  decency 
and  comfort  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  but  which  will  also  allow  her,  with 
no  loss  of  personal  dignity,  to  use  her 
own  best  judgment  in  marking  out  for 
herself  an  honorable  course  in  life. 

Especially  at  this  time  when  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  woman,  whether 
she  be  married  or  single,  is  increas- 
ingly a  vital  question ;  when  many 
li<  unes  are  founded  and  most  happily 
maintained  on  the  principle  of  equal 
]  artnership  in  heart  and  brain  and 
butcher's  bills,  will  capable  young 
women  hesitate  to  enter  a  profession 
which  considers  marriage  for  its  mem- 
bers a  detriment. 

SECRETARIAL  WORK  INVITES 

AND  so,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  turn 
.  my  eyes  elsewhere.  Secretarial  work, 
for  instance,  offers  an  inviting  field;  it 
is  also  one  in  which  demand  exceeds 
supply.  But  don't  think  you  are  ready 
for  it  now,  because  you  have  a  brand- 
new  baccalaureate  degree.  Technical 
training  is  required ;  you  will  need  a 
stepping-stone.  Indeed  in  the  Land  of 
.Self-Support  there  is  more  room  for 
stepping-stones  than  for  air  castles  and 
magic  wands.  And  one  stepping-stone 
exists  which,  when  well  polished  and 
adroitly  used,  has  enabled  many  college 
women  to  reach  positions  of  prominence. 
Its  name'.'  Stenography  and  typewriting. 
It  was  once  true  that  almost  any  good 


Stenographer  could  and  did  call  herself 
a  private  secretary.  But  it  is  not  true 
to-day.  Unless  she  is  much  more  than 
a  good  stenographer  she  falls  far  short 
of  measuring  up  to  the  standard  of 
equipment.  The  secretarial  group  of  oc- 
cupations comprises  secretaries  for 
business  men  in  every  department  of 
commercial  life,  corporation  officials, 
consulting  engineers,  research  scientists, 
lawyers,  college  professors,  literary 
workers,  suffragists,  social  and  financial 
magnates  of  both  sexes,  directors  of 
charitable  organizations,  of  leagues  for 
civic  betterment,  etc.  Indeed,  life  is  so 
complex  to-day  that  almost  everyone  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  secretary  and  can 
manage  to  find  one  w  ho  meets  his  or  her 
individual  requirements,  enlists  that 
functionary's  aid. 

DUTIES  AND  DEMANDS 

OF  course  requirements  vary.  And  un- 
less a  young  woman  have  sufficient 
penetration  to  detect  just  what  the  re- 
quirements are  in  her  own  case  as  well  as 
power  to  master  them,  she  will  not  be 
successful  in  secretarial  work.  But  for 
that  matter  such  a  girl  is  sure  to  fail 
elsewhere.  The  fault,  clear  Brutus,  is 
not  in  our  job  but  in  ourselves.  In  all 
realms  life  is  to-day  less  and  less  a  cut- 
and-dried  affair  than  it  was  yesterday. 
For  a  secretary  above  all  it  abounds  in 
unexpectedness.  The  variety  of  interests 
presented  by  this  work,  the  salary  at- 
tainable in  it,  the  chances  for  sudden 
good  fortune  it  affords  for  one  who  while 
perfecting  herself  in  routine  duties  also 
develops  skill  of  some  especial  worth — 
al'  this  to  a  young  woman  who  is  able, 
resourceful,  and  well  poised  makes  a 
forcible  appeal. 

A  well-known  Boston  institution  offers 
college  women  a  one-year  course  of  train- 
ing in  secretarial  studies ;  and  it  is  said 
that  those  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted this  course  are  greatly  in  demand. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  to  certain 
college  women  who  lacked  the  time  and 
money  for  this  course,  six  months  or  so 
of  study  in  stenography  and  typew  riting, 
accounting  and  filing  systems,  furnished 
training  sufficient  for  entrance  into  the 
secretarial  field. 

The  secretary's  chief  duty  is  to  relieve 
the  employer  of  minor  details ;  this  duty 
takes  a  thousand  forms.  Adequate  per- 
formance of  it  generally  implies  among 
other  things  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law,  acquaintance  with  foreign  lan- 
guages, familiarity  with  social  amenities, 
and,  whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be 
required  of  any  secretary,  she  must  be 
able  to  write  terse,  forceful  English : 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  her  employer's  correspondence  and  to 
write  his  speeches.  Equally  imperative 
it  is  that  she  must  never  betray  a  con- 
fidence, never  intimate  by  so  much  as  a 
flicker  of  an  eyelash  that  she  has  in  her 
keeping  secrets  of  perhaps  world-wide 
significance. 

As  to  salary ;  at  the  outset  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  is  quoted  as  "a  low  wage" 
for  a  capable  private  secretary ;  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  sometimes  doubled 
during  the  first  year.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  definite  figures  for  duties  which 
must  be  more  or  less  indefinite.  In  gen- 
eral salary  depends  upon  the  diversity 
of  the  secretary's  talents,  the  extent  of 
her  equipment,  the  length  of  service,  and 
the  prosperity — also  generosity — of  the 
employer.  Here  as  elsewhere  at  the 
start  "the  day  of  small  things"  must  not  be 
despised.  Everywhere  must  an  apprentice- 
ship be  served.  During  this  period  a  sec- 
retary who  is  determined  to  realize  her 
possibilities  will  Lave  no  time  to  eye  the 
clock  or  to  speculate  as  to  increase  in 
salary.  After  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
if  she  is  worth  liberal  remuneration,  and 
is  also  alert  and  vigilant,  it  will  be  paid 
to  her  either  by  her  present  employer  or 
by  some  competitor. 

DISTINCTIVELY  A  PROFESSION 

PERHAPS  the  most  difficult  of  all  re- 
quirements for  secretarial  work  is 
the  combination  of  executive  ability  and 
grace.  To  have  every  moment  filled  with 
matters  of  great  importance  in  which 
one  must  not  make  mistakes,  and  yet 
always  to  appear  unhurried !  To  be  a 
marvel  of  efficiency  and  yet  retain  the 
leisurely  outlook  which  obtained  before 
the  word  "efficiency"  was  coined !  To 
have  force  enough  to  move  heaven  and 
earth,  if  need  be,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  mighty  purposes,  and  yet  never  to  ex- 
ert the  force  save  through  the  medium  of 
charm  I  Surely  from  whatever  angle 
one  approaches  it  this  field  offers  incen- 
tive. It  is  distinctively  a  profession  with 
a  future.  And  if  I  were  you  I  should 
strive  to  enter  it. 


Smile  And  Feel  "Life's  Worth  While"  in  B.  V.  D. 

ENJOY  the  games  of  the  summer  and  the  game  of  life  in  B.  V.  D.   In  this  '  line- 
up," four  men  wear  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D. — the  fifth  wears  tight  fitting  underclothes 
and  a  harassed  look.     He  doesn't  know  the  coolness  and  comfort  of  light- woven,  skin- 
soft,  air-free  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  or  Union  Suits. 

To  getgenuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label.   On  every  B.V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


[Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
and  Foreign  Countries.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  you  only  underwear 
with  the  B.V.  D.  Label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c,  75c, 
$1.00,  $1.50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
4-30-07.)  $1.00.  $1.50,  $2.00 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 
66,  Aldermanbury ,  B.C. 

Cof., rights  U.S.A.  1BJ3  by  ~  ~ 
The  B.V.D,  Company 


SIX  CENTS 

For  a  cigar,  hard  to  beat  for  less  than 
15c  "over  the  counter."  A  cigar 
made  of  clear,  long  filler,  Havana 
Tobacco,  well  blended. 
A  cigar  that  smokes 
smooth  and  even,  right 
down  to  the  last  inch. 

Pan  American 
"Specials" 

are  made  by  healthy  work- 
men under  absolutely  san- 
itary conditions.  We  in- 
|  sist  on  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, and  pay  the  same 
close  attention  to  every 
manufacturing  detail.  We 
can  offer  these  cigars  at 

$3.00  for  a  Box  of  50 

By  Mail  Prepaid 

BECAUSE,  we  buy  our  to- 
bacco direct  from  the  farm- 
ers of  the  celebrated  Vuelta- 
Abaco  district  in  Cuba,  and 
import  it  ourselves. 
BECAUSE,  we  sell  direct  to 
you,  saving  the  usual  job- 
bers and  dealers'  profits,  and 
BECAUSE,  we  don't  waste 
your  money  on  fancy  boxes 
and  embossed  bands. 

We  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  money-saving  or- 
ganization. To  insure 
your  getting  just  what  you 
expect,  we  agree,  to  buy 
back  for  cash,  any  box  of 
our  cigars  from  which 
not  more  than  six  have 
been  smoked. 

We  know  von  will  like  them. 
(Send  us  ff3.00  for  a  trial  Box 
to-day.) 

Order  Light,  Medium  or  Dark. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO. 

1 122  Whitney  Central  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


"ENSIGN" 


LONDON 


MADE 


Cameras 

Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Styles 

These  Imported  "Ensign"  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  comment  wherever  seen.  They  are 
preferred  for  fine  workmanship  and  excel- 
lence of  results  in  use.  The  prices  com- 
pare favorably. 

Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curlable 
Orthochromatic  Films  preferred  by  all  earnest 
workers.  W  on't  you  try  them  ?  They  tit  your 
Camera  and  will  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 


Note 


Many  Trust  Dealers  discriminate  against  Ensign 
!— Cameras  and  Films.    Write  to  us  for  Catalogue 
and  name  of  nearest  Ensign  Dealer. 

G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  E.  13th  St  320  S.  Wabash  Ave.        682  Mission  St. 
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COLLIER'S 


Guaranteed 
from 

Start  to 
Finish 


CHALMERS 


4>m»  *(X- ""'     e  "* * 


RES     U.S.    t»AT-  OFF 


(GUARANTEED 

There's  No 
"Short  Waisted"  Feeling 

in  Chalmers  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits.  They 
have  elaslic  fitting  backs  that  slretch  both 
"up  and  down"  and  "sideways"  and  pre- 
vent such  discomfort  as  "cutting  in"  at  the 
crotch. 

With  this  easy-fitting  feature  and  Com- 
fortably Closed  Crotches  that  can't  gape 
open,  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits  give  you 
absolute  ease  in  every  posi- 
tion— no  binding,  no  pulling, 
no  bulging. 

Chalmers  "Porosknit"  is  light,  cool  and  durable.  Insist  on 
the  label  and  your  Guarantee  Bond  (as  shown  here)  with  every 
garment.    Made  in  every  style. 

Send  for  Booklet  Illustrating  Styles 

For  Men 


50c 


Any  Style         For  Boys 

25c 


per  garment 


For  1  ftfl  UNION  SUITS  CA.  For 
Men  «P  1  Any  Style       *>WC  Boys 

Men's  mercerized  (looks  like  silk)  $1.00 
per  garment;  $2.00  a  Union  Suit. 

Handled  h\>  Qood  Dealers  Everywhere 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
3  Washington  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Power  Comes  From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care  to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 
Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in  motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn,  you  are  on  the  down- jrade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  energetic  knowledge-seeker 

will  step  ahead  of  you. 


Copynght,  1899,  by  Not 


Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  bookshelf,  all  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  university  education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf— how  Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as  America's  foremost  educator  by  producing  this 
great  work.    Its  publication  was  historic;  it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition  at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a  popu- 
lar price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition,  we  are  carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  original  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  set  of  books  that  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy  reach 
of  the  average  American. 

Have  You  Seen  Our  32-Page  Book? — Sent  Free 

iook,  which  gives  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Harvard  Classics.  This  32-page  book  will 
be  sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  famous  library.  Simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon cut  from  this  advertisement. 


We  have  printed  a  handsome  descriptive 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 


Bend  to  me  by  m 


e,  the  32-pagt* 
Eliot 'tf  Five- 


F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


The  School  Board  and  the  Beaux 

(  Continued  from  page  8) 


Suddenly  he  was 
'  stammering  and 
he    had  grown  white.  Jean 
had  never  known  him  to  stam- 
mer   or    turn    white  before 

of  Deepwater,  in  the  County  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  at  the  inalienable  rights  and  per- 
sonal liberty  of  a  class  made  up  of  the 
finest  flower  of  the  nation's  intelligence, 
nobility,  grace,  and  distinction,"  he  went 
on,  "not  only  have  they  taken  a  step 
backward  from  Magna  Charta;  they 
have  in  addition  set  their  pygmy  intel- 
lect, their  infinitesimal  strength,  against 
one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature,  against 
the  joyous,  resistless  impulse  of  youth 
and  life  that  leaps  in  men's  veins  as  the 
sap  leaps  in  the  trees  at  the  call  of 
spring.  lake  the  famous  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton mopping  up  the  Atlantic,  stand  these 
four  school  directors  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  ignorance  and  self-delusion, 
trying  with  their  silly  proclamation  to 
motion  back  the  thunderous,  mountain- 
high,  world-enveloping  waves  of  life's 
great  blessing,  man's  love  for  woman, 
that,  joined  with  man's  love  for  God, 
has  brought  humanity  up  from  the  level 
of  the  brute." 

BY  special  request  the  schoolma'ams 
did  not  attend  the  meeting.  "This 
business  of  being  a  prophet  in  your  own 
country  is  embarrassing  enough  without 
you  girls  giggling  on  the  back  seat." 
Johnny  had  told  them. 

So,  after  the  meeting  had  broken  up, 
and  the  boisterous  calls  of  the  boys,  the 
laughter,  and  the  jingling  of  sleigh  bells 
had  died  away,  Miss  Jean  Thompson,  she 
of  the  red  bow  and  the  deep  slumber, 
waited  in  Mrs.  Hill's  parlor  in  a  state 
of  lively  curiosity  and  anticipation. 

When  Johnny  arrived  he  wore  a 
chastened  and  thoughtful  air.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  speech  had  gone  off  all 
right.  The  boys  had  seemed  to  like  it. 
They  had  laughed  and  applauded  at  the 
proper  places. 

"Well,  I  know  it  was  a  fine  speech  and 
that  it  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  enemy,"  Jean  cheered  him.  "I  had 
my  information  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Mr. 
Amos  Barton  himself." 

"Where  did  you  see  Uncle  Amos'?" 
"Out  at  the  gate  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  was  telling  Delia  and  Robert  Collet 
good  night  when  Mr.  Barton  came  up 
and  said  he  was  looking  for  you.  that 
he  might  congratulate  you  and  tell  you 
he  was  proud  of  you." 

"Did  Fucle  Amos  say  that?"  Johnny 
sat  up.  Then  he  shook  his  head  gloom- 
ily. "Distrust  the  gifts  of  the  Greeks. 
When  Uncle  Amos  begins  to  talk  that 
way  it  means  that  he  is  sure  he's  coming 
out  ahead." 

"But  you  are  sure,  too.  You  said  in 
your  speech  that  our  side  is  sure." 


"Certainly,"  Johnny  assented.  "That 
is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  running 
a  campaign;  be  sure  that  you  are  going 
to  win  even  after  you  know  that  you 
are  licked.  How  do  you  know  what  I 
said  in  my  speech?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

BEFORE  replying,  the  young  woman 
who,  despite  her  youth,  was  not  with- 
out experience,  gathered  the  scattered 
cushions  of  the  couch  and  placed  them 
in  a  high  pile  between  Johnny  and  her- 
self. Over  this  provocative  barricade 
she  faced  him  with  brilliant,  dancing 
eyes. 

"You  will  not  care,  will  you,  Johnny? 
But  I  heard  you  make  your  speech  after 
all.  We  all  heard  it,  and  it  was  a  good 
speech.  We  were  in  the  loft  over  the 
wareroom,  the  five  of  us.  There  is  a 
little  door  opening  into  the  hall,  so  we 
could  hear,  but  we  did  not  dare  open  it 
wide  enough  to  see.  We  had  to  climb  a 
ladder.  Cousin  Gilly  helped  us;  but.  oh, 
Johnny,  you  should  have  heard  it  creak 
under  Virginia  Harmon.  She  weighs  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven!  And,  Johnny, 
I  liked  your  speech.  Had  it  not  been 
really  fine  as  it  was,  I  meant  never  to 
let  you  know  that  I  heard  it.  Oh,  yes, 
I  mean  it.  I  liked  it !  No,  no,  sir.  the 
cushions  must  stay  right  there!  And 
mind  you,  there  are  rats  in  that  loft, 
lots  of  them !  Gilly  told  us  when  he  was 
trying  to  keep  us  from  going  up,  so 
you  may  judge  of  our  eagerness  to  hear 
you." 

Jean's  confession  had  a  reviving  effect, 
but  before  long  Johnny  relapsed  into  un- 
usual abstraction.  He  was  silent,  gaz- 
ing at  his  .companion  in  a  thoughtful, 
puzzled  way  as  though  he  saw  her  from 
a  new  point  of  view. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  he 
roused  himself  to  explain.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  I — I  always  like  to  look  at  you, 
you  know.  Only — well,  I  have  some 
news  to  tell  you." 

WTith  determined  action  he  swept  the 
cushions  to  the  floor,  declaring  that  he 
would  as  soon  talk  to  a  girl  through  a 
stone  wall  as  over  such  a  pile  of  pillows. 

"Yes.  I  have  some  news."  he  went  on. 
"Alfred  Stringer  asked  Nora  Berlin  to 
marry  him.  and  she  said  'yes.'  " 

JEAN  exclaimed  contemptuously :  "Do 
you  call  that  news?    He  asked  her 
and  she  said  'yes'  fifteen  years  ago." 

"This  is  different.  He  asked  her  defi- 
nitely— to  name  the  day  and  hour.  He 
did  it  while  they  were  driving  down 
from  Maple  Grove  this  evening,  and  he 
told  me  just  before  the  meeting.  He  was 
as  happy  as  a  sunflower  when  the  sun 
comes  up." 
"U-m,"  said  Jean,  "Nora  did  not  seem 
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They  cut  down  tire  bills 


that  induced  you  to  select  the  tires  you  are  now  using 
and  we  will  more  than  match  them  in  a 
United  States  Tire 


Was  it  a  reputation  for  high  mileage? 

United  States  Tires  to-day  yield  an  average  mileage  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
above  the  highest  point  ever  reached  by  any  tire  maker  previous  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

Was  it  protection  against  rim  cutting? 

United  States  Dunlop  tires  bear  the  first  and  only  guarantee  against  rim  cutting 
ever  issued  by  any  tire  maker. 

Was  it  extra  size? 

Compare  cross  sections  for  yourself.  Make  a  few  caliper  measurements,  or  ask 
any  dealer  or  tire  manufacturer  who  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  you  will 
find  that  no  tire  made  has  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger  diameter 
measurements  than  the  United  States  Dunlop.    USE  YOUR  OWN  EYES! 

Was  it  ease  of  manipulation? 

The  round  toe,  an  exclusive  feature  of  our  Dunlop  tire,  makes  this  the  most 
easily  manipulated  tire  on  the  market. 

Most  important  of  all— 

We  have  perfected  and  control  a  process  that  has  practically  doubled  the 
fabric  strength  of  United  States  Tires  and  reduced  blow-outs  to  a  minimum. 

Four-factory  co-operative  methods  of  manufacture  (used  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  United  States  Tires)  have  enabled  us  to  take  every  feature  of  superiority 
it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  tire  and  combine  them  all  in  one  tire. 

Mr.  H.  Anthony  Dyer  has  just  written  us:  "I  have  motored  in 
Europe  for  six  years,  but  never  before  have  I  had  such  satis- 
factory results  from  ANY  tires  as  I  have  had  from  yours." 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


elite- A|  Jhtfih^jtA 


United  States  Pneumatic  Tires  are  guaranteed  when  filled  with  air  at  the  recommended  pressure  and 
attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the  accompanying  inspection  stamps.  When  filled  with 
any  substitute  for  air  or  attached  to  any  other  rims  than  those  specified,  '>ur  guarantee  is  withdrawn. 


United  States  Tire  Company 

New  York 
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COLLIER'' 


No  camera  Js  so  good  as  the  Graflex  for  making 
pictures  of  children.    Indoors  or  in  the  shade 
snapshots  may  he  made  fa&  enough  to 
secure  perfect  pictures. 


You  can  photograpl 
a  Graflex.  This  p 
heavily  clou 


rk  days  when  you  use 
Yas  made  on  a  rainy, 
v  in  December. 


The  Graflex  Is  berft  for  those  who 
"hunt  with  a  camera." 


On  clear  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
Graflex  will  make  pictures  in  l-1000th 
of  a  second. 


The  GRAFLEX  makes 

better  photography  pos- 
sible by  eliminating  the 
uncertainties.  Focusing 
scale  and  "finder"  are 
clone  away  with.  With 
a  GRAFLEX  you  see 
the  image  full  size  of 
finished  picture,  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure 
rie  ht  side  up.  You  know 
to  a  certainty  that  the 
picture  is  in  focus,  with- 
out having  to  guess  the 
distance  between  the 
camera  and  subject. 

The  GRAFLEX  r  ocal 

Plane  Shutter  works  at 
any  speed  from  "time" 
to  l-1000th  of  a  second. 

Send  {or  Illustrated  Catalog. 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING 
DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DIAMONDS 


Special  selection  Diamond-/ 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving  / 
of  one-third  to  one-half.  / 
LaVallieres,  Rings, Ear/ 
Screws,   Stick  Pins/ 
and  Stud.  Mountings/ 
are  14k  solid  gold- 
except  N-51,  N-60/ 
and  N-61,  which/ 
are  platinum./ 
Fine,  brilliant  , 
white  dia-^, 
monds,  full/  I 
of  fire  and/  ^ 
radiance. 


N-60  3  25 


Nyour  choice  of  any  of 
\these  handsome 
v  pieces  on  our  usual 
v  liberal  CREDIT 
VTERMS:  One- 
i fifth  down.bal- 
.  ance  divided 
,  into  8  equal 
amounts — 
payable 
,  monthly. 
Order 
today. 


Ideal  \ 

Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTIS  BROS. 
&  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters 

Dept.  A8S7 
108  N.  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Uranches:  I'ittsburgh,  1*sl, 


i 


Send  for 
/free  Jewel- 
Ay  Catalog, 

/explaining  our 
'Easy  Credit 
'Plan.  Any  arti- 
'cle  sent  for  your 
lamination, 
c  h  a  i  g  e  s  prepaid. 
'  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  you 
can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  ia 
need  t  a  diamond  .watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc. 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essentia] 
success ,  for  memory  is  power.  Be  s  uccess- 
f ul  —  Stop  Forgetting.' 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 

makes  you  "Forget  Proof. ' '  develops  will, 
self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Remember"— 
faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure 
FREE,my$2  DeLuxe  book.  "How  to  Speakin  Public." 
Dickson  Memory  School  771  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

Show  Card  Writing  or  Lettering  by 

mail  unl  eiumulM  Miecfe*.  Only  Belli  not 
oven-row  dt  :  My  instruction  is  unequalled 
beraoM  practical,  personal  and  thorough. 
Ba*y  term*.    wrtu  for  large  catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Strong.  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Department  103  Detror,  Mich. 

"Oldeat  and  Largest  School  of  ite  Kind" 
"Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School" 


Does  Walking 
Tire    You  ? 

Soft  Spots 

Pneumatic 

Heel  Cushions 


give  a  spring  to  your  step,  take  up 
the  jar  when  walking,  and  make  it 
a  healthful  pleasure.  The  rubber 
globules  are  hermetically  sealed  air 
chambers.  You  tread  on  air.  Instantly 
adjusted  and  tit  any  shoe.  At  Shoe  Deal- 
ers, Department  Stores,  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  25c  and 
dealer's  name. 
State  size  of  shoe. 

"SoftSpots" 
Combined 
Heel  and 

Arch 
Cushions 
take  the 
place  of  the 
old  steel 
arches  — 
weigh  but 
ha  I  f  —  com- 
fortable from 
the  start. 

Only  $1.00 

Essex  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Office,         258  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

Yon  can  make  bij  money  as  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  practical  system  of  pera-nal  liidhMlial 
lee'sons  hj  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines qualifies  me  te  teach  you.  <"«py  this  sketch 
of  PtoSdent  Wilson.  Let  me  see  whit  you  can 
d<iwiih  it.  Send  it  tome  with  fie  in  Blimps  and 
I  will  --if!  you  i  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec- 
tion of  drawing  showine  possibilities  for  YOU. 

TheLandon  Schoo. 

1435  Srhofield  Bids.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

II  f\  liyl  C  offers  360  olasg-rooir.  courses  to  non-rea- 

II  \J  1VI  E.  ident   students.     One  may  thuB  do  part 

UVSITIU  „ork  for  a  Bachelor's  decree.  Elemen- 

r\  T*  w  t  r-v  w  *  tary  courses  in  many  subjects. others  for 

V  I   I  |l  lY  Teachers. Writers. Accountants. BanVera. 

O  I  \JU  1  Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

2Qti,  Y>ar         0  o(  c.(\>\v.  A  )  Chicago.  I II ■ 


especially  sunny  when  she  told  me  :is 
soon  as  she  got  oul  of  the  sleigh.  In 
fact,  she  said  that,  having  had  a  beau  for 
fifteen  years,  she  feared  it  would  be  awk- 
ward to  get  along  without  one  now." 

"Nora  told  you?  Of  course  she  could 
not  keep  it.  Well,  I'll  bet  that  Delia 
Deemer  did  not  tell  you  about  Robert 
Collet." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell."  Jean  as- 
serted. 

"There  will  be  when  she  sees  you 
again,"  Johnny  said.  "Robert  rode  up 
from  Uncle  John's  with  me  this  after- 
noon, and,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  in- 
tends to  try  his  fate  while  he  is  taking 
Delia  home  to-night." 

"Gracious,  he  is  as  sudden  as  Alfred 
is  dilatory  !"  Jean  exclaimed.  "He  has 
walked  home  from  church  with  her  four 
times  and  sent  her  a  copy  of  Tennyson's 
poems." 

"Will  she  take  him?"  Johnny  asked. 

Jean  shook  her  head  reprovingly. 
"You  ought  not  to  ask  me  that.  But — 
I— think— she— will." 

JOHNNY  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.    "I  was 
not  quite  sure  of  her,"  he  said,  "and 
neither  was  Robert."  . 

"Jean,"  he  added  a  moment  later,  "you 
are  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  girl.  Perceiv- 
ing how  nervous  I  am,  you  should  allow 
me  to  hold  your  hand.  Yes,  I  have  more 
news — lots  more.  After  I  had  finished 
my  speechifying  I  was  standing  in  a  cor- 
ner trying  to  look  modest  and  easy,  when 
Frank  Reese  came  up  and  grabbed  hold 
of  me  and  told  me  that  what  I  had  said 
about  —  about  —  oh.  about  spoons,  you 
know,  had  struck  him  hard,  because  he 
himself  is  a  victim  of  the  strong  sway 
of  the  elemental  passion.  That's  what 
Frank  called  it.  He's  hifalutin'  when 
he's  worked  up.  Then  he  said  that 
before  the  stroke  of  midnight,  by  the 
help  of  Providence,  he  intended  to  win 
for  himself  the  sweetest  girl  on  earth, 
meaning  Mary  Sutton,  who  instructs 
the  youthful  minds  at  Buckhorn  Cross- 
ing." 

"Ah !"  Jean  was  sitting  up  very 
straight,  and  her  exclamation  had  a 
strained  sound. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  peculiar  run  of  coinci- 
dences," Johnny  agreed.  "I  realized  it 
myself,  and  when  Buck  Johnson  fastened 
himself  to  me  coming  out  of  the  hall  I 
had  a  pricking  in  my  thumbs.  Buck 
said  nothing  to  justify  my  suspicions  at 
first.  He  just  clung  to  my  arm  in  a 
helpless  way,  and  acted  so  wild  and 
strange  that,  tas  we  walked  toward  the 
post  office  where  he  was  to  call  for  Vir- 
ginia Harmon,  I  asked  if  he  had  a  half- 
emptied  flask  in  his  pocket.  He  denied 
the  charge,  but  admitted  another  kind 
of  intoxication.  He  said  that  since  it 
was  up  to  him  to  propose  to  Virginia 
before  they  got  through  the  covered 
bridge  at  Zionville,  he  was  scared  to 
trembling  for  fear  she  would  say  'no,' 
and  intoxicated  to  lightheadedness  with 
the  hope  she  would  say  'yes.'  " 

"Ah-h  !"  Jean  sprang  up  and  ran  out 
into  the  hall.  When  she  returned  she 
had  Johnny's  coat  and  hat.  She  handed 
them  to  him  without  a  word.  He  took 
them  and  dropped  them  on  a  chair. 
"Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  going  yet,1' 
he  said  firmly. 

"Oh.  very  well."  Jean  seated  herself 
behind  the  round  red-covered  table  in 
the  corner,  and  regarded  him  with  a 
scorn  almost  theatrical. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  ought  to  make  a  success- 
ful politician!"  she  cried.  "But  can  you 
not  understand  that  some  things  do  not 
belong  to  your  petty  game?  And  then, 
after  arranging  for  the  others,  you  com- 
placently come  to  me !  Johnny  Barton 
Smith.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  !" 

JOHNNY  sat  down  opposite  her  and 
propped  his  elbows  on  the  table.  "You 
do  me  too  much  credit  in  assuming  that 
I  was  able  to  influence  the  boys  in  that 
way,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  will  admit  that 
it  has  happened  just  about  as  I  would 
have  arranged  it  if  I  could.  It  is  a 
pretty  coup,  but  I  did  not  do  it.  It  was 
the  course  of  events,  the  course  of  na- 
ture. They  were  headed  right,  those 
four  couples,  and  this  discussion  and 
opposition  hurried  them  along — just  as 
it  is  hurrying  you  and  me  along.  Jean. 
Yes,  it  is !  And  another  thing,  Jean,  I 
did  not  come  here  to-night  with  any  deep 
scheme  of  asking  you  to  marry  me  be- 
cause it  would  put  us  ahead  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  because  the  other  four  have 
become  engaged.  Of  course  you  know 
you  will  have  to  face  the  question  some 
time.    But  I  thought  it  hardly  fair  now. 


KEEPS 
HOT 

24  Hours 


KEEPS 
COLD 

J  2  Hours 
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This  is  the  new  Thermos 

It  is  cementless,  padless  anc 
less,  all  absorbent  material  d 

with.    This  new  glass  Thermos  fill. 

at  the  base  as  the  old  model,  it  is 
practically  unbreakable  by  reason  of  the  shock  ab- 
sorber at  the  base.  The  introduction  of  this  sheck 
absorber  at  the  base  is  made  possible  by  the  new 
Walker- Burrows  process  of  manufacture. 

The  case  is  full  nickel,  of  the  separable  type,  per- 
mitting the  insertion  of  refill  hy  the  user  in  leas  than 
a  minute.    Refills  at  all  dealers. 

The  new  Thermos  exhaust  system  just  installed  In 
our  seven-acre  plant  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  enable!  us  to 
secure  a  higher  vacuum  than  has  heretofore  been  pos- 
sible; this  means  bottles  that  will  keep  hot  or  .  old  a 
rreater  length  of  time. 

In  these  models  the  consumer  secures  the  benefit 
of  not  only  a  greatly  Improved  product  but  a  much 
lower  price. 

THERMOS  ON  THE  THAMES 
At  Norwich.  Conn. 

New  York  San  Francisco  Toronto 


THE  OHIO 


.  $29 
lene 
$32 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

mainline  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 

Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
\  etc.  Always 
»  ready.    Y  o  u 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  e  n  a  n  c  e 
expense.  In- 
stantaneously 
heats  a  flowing 
stream  of  wa- 
ter. Nostorage. 
ir      Adapted  for 
all  require- 
ments or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  ami  expense. 

The  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  anyplace, 
(las  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  ceBrl 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  n*ti«fled 

after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

do  not  buy  v::r'\z:  ss 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
mt  catalogs  illustrating  every  kiwioi 
bicycle,  ami  have  learned  our  unheard  v$ 

■Ions  vrip  tifferrt. 
all  it  wi 

postal  Mid 

everything  will  he  sent  you  free  post- 
paid by  return  mail.    You  will  set  much 
valuable  information.    Do  not  wait, 
write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels,  lampi. 

sundries  at  half  wital  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  K-54.  CHICAGO 


WurlUzer  a$,J 


i 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  2.12  pages,  788  illustrations,  1 
67  color-plates.  25(11  articles  described  —  all 
musical  instruments  and  supplies.  Superb  qual- 
ity and  lowest  direct  prices.  Free  trial  and  easy 
payments.  We  supply  the  UnitedStatesGovern- 
ment.  Mention  what  instrument  you  are  most 
interested  in.  n>1717  f  k  T  A  I  t\f 
Write  for  the  big  rK£.L  LA  1  ALUvj 
J]Jg^""  2  Points  of  Supply.      A.blress  tlie  nearer  .me. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 
124  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati      332  S.  Wabash  Av„  Chicago 


Clark's  Tours  of  particular  excel- 
lence in  plan  and  leadership,  retain- 
ing the  delightful  feature  of  small 
membership.    $1850  upward. 

Send  for  booklet  about  the  West- 
ward Tour  in  September,  the  East- 
ward Tours  in  November  'including 
Algeria),  December  and  January. 

FRANK  C.   CLARK,  TIMES  BLDC,  NEW  YORK 


ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


If  k^I  £  y 

mm 

Ml 

lEFIANCE  COLLEGE  %%Z!±£ie\e£% 

student  bn.lv;  Strom;  faculty.  New  buiirtini-a  thor- 
oughly equipped.  Collegiate,  Domestic  Science,  Aca- 
demic, Teachers',  Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Klocutlon, 
and  Physical  Training  Departments.  S1 1.1  for  board,  room  rent 
aud  tuition.   Catalogue.  P.  W.  McREYNOLDS,  Pr.it. 
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A 

specially 
designed  last 
for  rubber  sole 
shoes 

READY  TO  WEAR 

every  day  until  worn  out — Real 
comfort  from  the  start  in"Natural 
Shape  shoes — no  "breaking  in" 
—200  styles. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign  — 
You  II  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request. 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 

The  Duke 


Look  for  Name 
in  Strap 


IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 


1  Pittsburgh  Visible  at  S65  means  one-third 
aved  on  the  ordinary  priced  machine.  No 
alesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-office  ex- 
ense  and  low  overhead  expense  make  pos- 
ble  this  exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative 
ales  plan  will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you 
an  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  own 
lis  typewriter.    W  rite  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

is  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key- 
ard  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Back  spacer, 
bulator.  Two-color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
tion.    Absolute  alignment.    Universal  keyboard. 

TTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
ept.  52,  Smithf ield  &  6th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  New  Improved  **Easy" 
Iron,  Quick,  easy  sales— big 
profits.  New  Invention — women 
1 — agents  getting  rich.  Brant, 
.  sold3  doz.  first  week;  Fitter, 
la.,  sold 24  in  3  days.  Does  big  iron- 
ing for  two  cents.  Saves  cost  in  short 
me.  Guaranteed.  Saves  time— labor— strength— 
?alth.   Write  quick  for  special  terms. 

OOTEMFG.CO.,  B.  595,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


BIG  MONEY  WITH  OUR 
Diamond  Post  Card  Gun 

Takes  Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons 
■j  without  plates;  finished  on  the  spot  in  one- 
8c  Profit  If  half  minute.  Experience  unnecessary.  No 
n. Every Jf  dark  room  required.    Circ.  mailed  FREE. 
i  "^'/xhe  International  Metal  &  Ferrotype 
Company  —  Dept.  AJ5  —  Chicago.  Illinois 


UNK  FROM  YOUR  OWN  CUP 


take  no  chances  with  disease  germs  ir  yotl 
the  "Baldwin"  Finback  Cup.  Indorsed  ami 
by  the  leading  Railroads,  Hotels,  Public 
lings  throughout  the  country.  Millions  now 
we.    Take  a  package  on  your  next  outing. 

liiol  /Httkarie,  20  cups,  for  i<>c.  Baldwin 
■ack.  Cup  Co.  206  Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DoYourPrintiner! 

■  4  Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  »r> 
Larger  »!«.,  Rotary  $r,o.  Save  money.  Hig  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
f»ctory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outats,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Ulerid.n,  Conn. 


You  are  only  eighteen  ;iinl  I—  It  went 
hard,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind — 

"No,  it  is  something  else  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  courage  to  tell  you,"  he 
went  on.  "In  spite  of  all  my  bragging, 
I  have  known  for  several  days  that  we 
will  be  badly  beaten  at  the  election  to- 
morrow. Uncle  Amos  is  too  old  a  hand 
at  the  game  for  us.  The  voters  have  fol- 
lowed his  whip  so  long  that  they  cannot 
get  over  the  habit.  When  we  started  in 
I  thought  we  would  have  a  walk-over. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  to-night.  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  the  way  it  goes,  but 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  because  I  thought 
you  would  be  sorry  for  me — just  me, 
apart  from  all  the  rest  of  it — because 
it  is  my  first  fight  of  the  kind,  and  it 
is  my  defeat,  and  I  am  feeling  sore. 
You  are  sorry  for  me,  Jean — just  a 
little  bit?" 

JEAN  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him  rather  timidly.  "Yes.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  Johnny,"  she  said  in  a  small 
voice. 

Then  Johnny  leaned  across  the  table 
eagerly.  "And — and  when  the  time  comes, 
Jean,  you — you  will  allow  me  to — to  ask 
you,  will  you  not?" 

Suddenly  he  was  stammering  and  he 
had  grown  white.  Jean  had  never  known 
him  to  stammer  or  to  turn  white  before. 
The  subtle  compliment  set  her  to  trem- 
bling. 

"Yes.  I  will  allow  you  to  ask,"  she  said 
softly. 

"And  it  will  be  all  right?  You  will 
not  refuse,  will  you?" 

Jean  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  under  the  table: 
Then  she  laughed  a  little. 

"Johnny!  Do  you  not  see?  You  are 
asking  now.  I  believe  you  are  still  work- 
ing for  your  coup." 

Johnny  did  not  laugh.  He  reached  his 
hand  across  the  table. 

"Jean !"  he  whispered. 

AN  elderly  man  who  looked  in  at  the 
■FY  window  saw  the  clasped  hands  across 
the  red-covered  table,  saw  the  rapt 
young  faces,  and  turned  away  quickly 
and  quietly. 

"The  blamed — happy  young  idiots  !"  he 
ejaculated  under  his  breath. 

Mr.  Amos  Barton  being  on  his  way 
home  from  a  political  meeting  of  his 
own — one  of  those  quiet,  unannounced, 
back-room  meetings  that  really  count  in 
deciding  who  shall  have  the  front  hold 
on  the  reins  of  government — had  thought 
to  ascertain  if  the  late-burning  light  in 
the  schoolma'am's  parlor  meant  flagrant 
disobedience  of  the  School  Board's  order. 
Having  fully  satisfied  himself,  he  tiptoed 
away,  smiling  to  himself  and  swallowing 
a  lump  of  memory  in  his  throat. 

A  little  later  Johnny  strode  through 
the  night  with  the  elixir  of  victory  danc- 
ing in  his  veins.  He  took  off  his  cap 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  path  of  glory 
that  was  the  broad,  white  belt  of  the 
zodiac.  "And  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,"  he  murmured  without  knowing 
what  he  said. 

A MILE  or  so  farther  down  the  valley 
he  took  off  his  cap  again.  This  time  he 
shook  it  defiantly  at  a  light  that  gleamed 
and  then  went  out  in  the  upper  window 
of  a  square  house  standing  well  back 
from  the  road.  The  able  politician  of 
the  School  Board  had  been  working  late. 

"Hi,  Uncle  Amos,  you're  licked !" 
Johnny  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  clear 
young  voice.  "No  matter,  about  the  elec- 
tion.   We  win !" 


After  Drought 

By     CHARLES     HANSON  TOWNE 

/~\H  the  good  rain, 
^-^  Hinging   down   the  per- 
fumed lane, 
Stringing  out  upon  the  fields 
to  the  growing  grain! 


Oh  the  clean  sejund 
Of  the  blue  tinny  all  around. 
Sweeping  through  the  valley, 
drenching  the  dull  ground! 

Now  theg  hare  come, 
With   lite  ,roii  of  thunder's 
tint  m — 

The  blithe  troops  of  mitt,  in 
sudden  delirium  '. 


This  is  the  factory  that  produces 

The  Noiseless  North  East 
Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System 

For  four  years  we  have  been  building  electric  starting  and  light- 
ing systems — not  so  much,  however,  with  the  idea  of  producing  in 
large  quantities  at  the  start,  but  more  with  the  aim  of  turning  out  the 
highest  possible  quality. 

We  have  been  concentrating  our  efforts  and  our  energies  upon 
the  development  of  our  plant  and  of  our  organization,  and  upon  the 
improvement  of  our  machine. 

As  a  result,  we  have  today  the  finest  and  best  equipped  plant  in 
the  world,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  starting 
and  lighting  systems,  producing  a  motor-generator,  of  our  own  crea- 
tion and  construction  throughout,  that  is  the  simplest,  lightest,  most 
compact,  most  flexible,  most  powerful  and  most  economical  electric 
system  ever  put  together. 

And  this  policy  of  placing  quality  before  quantity  has  inevitably 
led  to  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  North  East  System 
which  is  now  standard  equipment  on  many  of  the  best  cars. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  positive,  noiseless  action  of 
The  North  East  Electric  System 

and  specify  its  installation  on  your  new  car. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co. 

38  Whitney  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'Autowline's 
Under  a  Cushion 
Till  You  Need  It 

^  Then  you  do  need  it ! 
Neat ;  compact.  Takes  up  no  room;  weighs 
only  5  pounds,  but  pulls  a  4000-pound  car 
up  a  20%  grade. 

Why  buy  so  many  other  acccessories  and 
overlook  this  convenient  wire  towline?  It 
costs  only  $3.75,  at  your  dealer's. 
Basline  Autowline  is  25  Feet  of  Flexible 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
It's  the  same  celebrated  rope  that  is  digging  the 
Panama  Canal  and  built  the  Woolworth  Building- 
Size  for  size  the  strongest  wire 
rope  on  earth.  You  can  attach  in  a 
minute  for  towing,  or  for  starting 
a  stalled  car  on  its  own  power. 
C         Write  todav  for  the  fully  il- 
V  TCC  iustrated  Autowline  circular. 
The  Little  Steel  Rope 
with  the  Big  Pull 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

819  N.  2d  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office  76A  Warren  St. 
trad*  Mark  Registered     Mfrs.  of  fammte  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Hope 


People  Judge  Your  Auto 
By  Its  Appearance 

will  make  and  keep  its  fine  finish 
like  new;  give  it  that  right-from-the- 
factory  appearance  that  every  one 
notices  and  admires. 

Easy  to  use — just  moisten  a  cheese- 
cloth with  it. 

Economical— a  50c  bottle  goes  a  long  way; 
reasonable  use  will  save  the  cost  of  at  least 
one  refinishing. 

Get  it  at  your  Auto  Supply,  Grocery,  Drug 
or  Department  Store— guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  money  refunded. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
336  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HH 


Rein  ■  it  set  on  V...  «  #25 
Smith  I'reniier  Xo.  2  frSSit 

Two  or  our  special  bargains.  Hitre  trade- 
mark and  |uarant«  like  new  machines: 

Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearance.  Satistact  inn  guaranteed.  We 
can  save  yon  »2n  to  87.1  on  any  machine. 
BRANCH  STORKS  IN  LEADING  CITIES 
Titer's  Confession  "  and  catalog. 


American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Washburne's  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers.   Brass  and  nickel- 
I  plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in  _ 

Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
JlOOeach.  ./?./5/al7onerj,10, 
115.  20&25<*.   Send  I0<* for 
'box  50 assorted.    Booklet  free. 
YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents.  Trade  Marks,  etc..  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co. ,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Seieutific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


Working  Out  of  Joe's  Salvation 

(  Concluded  from  page  18) 


"Our  Treat"-We  Send  These  Free 

We  want  you  to  taste  these  fourteen  kinds  of  biscuit  con- 
fections, each  distinctive  in  flavor  and  so  good  to  eat  that  you 
will  like  them  better  than  cake  or  candy.    We  call  them 


Specialties 

because  they  are  entirely  different  from  any  other  biscuits 
baked  in  this  country— "The  Quality  Biscuits  of  America." 

This  Sunshine  "Revelation  Box"  Sent  for  the  Cost  of  Mailing 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  grocer 
with  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin),  the  cost  of  postage  and 
packing  only.  We  will  send  you  this  Sunshine  "Rev- 
elation Box"  containing  the  biscuits  shown 
here,  Free  ;  or,  send  us  your  name  and 
your  grocer's  name  for  our  Sunshine 
"Taste  Box,"  free  and  postpaid. 


JOOSE  \\frl-ES  glSCUIT  (oMPANY 

Baker*  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
552  Causeway  Street       Boston,  Mass 


Beautifully  boxed, 
Ribbon-tied,  like  a 
pound  of  candy. 
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our  hedge 


Like  a  clean  china  disk 


Do  it  in  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  the  time;  get 
cleaner,  evener  results— 
with  either  of  the 

UNIQUE 
Hedge  Trimmers 

Easy  to  operate ;  unlike  shears 
they  cut  on  both  motions,  sav- 
ing time,  strength  and  energy. 

For  well-kept,  frequently  trimmed  hedges  the 
13-inch  swath  of  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
makes  it  most  desirable. 

For  older  growths,  use  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
and  Cutter  Combined,  which  has  an  extra  cutter 
for  branches  up  to  %-inch  diameter.  Replaces 
hedge  trimmer,  lopping  shears  and  pruners ! 

Either  tool  sent  carriaRe  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  $r,.oo.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory,  upon  return 
to  us  after  one  week's  trial.  Re- 
fer I"  any  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
Bend  for  Free  Illustrate.!  Booklet, 

"Success  with  Hedges' 
FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CO. 
2429  Locuit  Street,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St. 
Opp.  Waldorf-Astoria 


yfaceu 
Book  Cabinets 

Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined— the  delight  of  every 
woman's  heart— the  pride  of  every  housekeeper. 
Here's  that  famous  Refrigerator  with  the  seam- 
less, scratchless  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with  paint 
or  enamel.  I  will  mail  you— free— a  sample  of  Leonard 
Porcelain  that  will  quickly  show  you  the  difference. 
You  can't  scratch  it  even  with  a  knife.  It's  everlast- 
ing—easily kept  beautifully  sweet  and  clean.  You'll 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

50  Styles— $18  up— Freight  Paid 

to  Ohio  aud  Mississippi  Rivers.  I  take  the  risk;  send 
for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and  I'll 
mail"  my  booklet,  "Care  of  Refrigerators."  Every  woman 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

0.  H.  LEONARD,  President 
Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 
132  Clyde.Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (1) 


DIAMONDS-CREDIT 

20%D0WN-I0°  =  M0NTHLY 


•MADE   IN   GRAND  RAPIDS  - 


Save  money  on  your  diamonds 
by  purchasing  direct   from  the 
importers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices  with  those  quoted  b* 
others.    Being  direct  importers  en- 
ables us  to  give  everv  advantage  in 
price  and  quality.     Guarantee  cer- 
tificate accompanies  each  diamond. 
Transactions  strictly  confidential. 
Write  today  for   Catalogue  No.  4. 

L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO. 
2  &  4  Maiden  Lane,    New  York 


Miss  Wells  stepped  forward.  Her  hand 
fell  firmly  on  Joe's  shoulder.  "Joe,"  she 
said,  "Mrs.  Crissen  wants  you  immedi- 
ately." And  with  a  grin  through  his 
tears  Joe  departed. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity,"  she  concluded 
a  few  moments  later  to  the  motherly 
woman,  "that  I  should  have  interrupted 
him  so  rudely;  for  if  I  had  only  given 
him  time  we  should  have  been  edified 
with  her  dying  message." 

JOE  was  not  a  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren. He  was  selfish  and  dictatorial, 
and  a  little  vein  of  cruelty  ran  through 
all  his  play.  He  wrung  a  sort  of  admira- 
tion from  his  companions  because  of  his 
wonderful  courage  and  daring,  but  it  was 
an  unwilling  tribute,  and  only  momen- 
tary. At  the  end  of  his  first  year  the 
evolution  of  his  character  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  during  the  second  year 
Miss  Wells  found  that  he  was  fast  de- 
veloping into  a  little  bully,  with  a  venom 
almost  solely  directed  against  the  totally 
blind.  He  sneered  at  the  awkward 
timidity  of  the  new  inmates,  confused 
them,  led  them  into  strange  places,  and 
then  deserted  them,  until  they  all  began 
to  shrink  from  him  as  a  little  demon. 

Miss  Wells  studied  the  new  tendency 
for  a  long  time  before  she  said  anything 
to  the  child.  She  was  genuinely  puzzled 
to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
weird  savagery  of  his  desires.  This 
cruelty  was  so  shocking,  and  in  view  of 
what  she  was  waiting  for,  so  pitiful ! 
That  Joe  should  torment  those  who  could 
not  see!  One  day,  however,  when  she 
saw  him  deliberately  trip  a  tiny  blind 
girl,  and  stand  by  laughing  and  mocking 
while  the  little  thing  sobbed  from  the 
hurt  and  shock,  she  went  out  to  him  with 
a  face  from  which  he  shrank. 

"Shall  you  have  to  be  told  something, 
Joe,"  she  began  swiftly,  "something 
awful  to  make  you  kind  and  tender  and 
helpful  during  the  time  you  still  have 
left?  Can  you  yourself  see  so  well  as 
you  could  six  months  ago?" 

SHE  stopped,  started  at  the  unbridled 
fury  in  the  child's  face.    His  little 
bodv  trembled  with  a  fierce  passion. 

"Yes'm,"  he  roared,  "I  can!  Lemme 
go;  get  out  o'  my  way!"  He  wrenched 
himself  free  from  her  grasp  and  rushed 
headlong  down  the  lawn. 

As  Miss  Wells  looked  after  him  a  ten- 
der pity  tore  her  heart.  She  watched 
him  as  he  wearily  dragged  himself  into 
line  for  tea  that  night.  He  avoided  look- 
ing at  her,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks 
went  about  dogged  and  sullen  and  soli- 
tary. In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  house 
physician,  who  had  examined  his  eyes 
many  times  before,  sent  for  him  again. 

And  to  Joe's  half-frightened  surprise 
he  found  at  bedtime  that  he  had  been 
moved  temporarily  into  Miss  Wells's  room. 

IT  was  that  very  night  that  Joe  had  a 
strange  and  wonderful  dream.  He  was 
out  all  alone  on  a  great  plain  that 
stretched  away  toward  a  solitary  sky. 
and  it  was  midnight,  and  he  was  very 
lonely.  Joe  was  a  very  little  boy  in 
spite  of  his  eight  years,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  feel  lonely  and 
be  afraid.  For  hours  it  seemetl  to  him 
he  endured  the  horrors  of  silence  and 
darkness,  huddled  up  in  a  breathless  ter- 
ror beneath  the  studded  sky.  Suddenly 
he  found  the  whole  plain  growing  light. 
A  wonderful  opalescent  glow  spread  over 
the  sky;  and  in  another  moment  he  saw 
the  colors  all  trooping  toward  him  to 
keep  him  company.  The  heavens  became 
one  great  rainbow  from  the  radiance  they 
cast,  and  the  plain  burst  into  flowers 
wherever  they  trod.  And  as  they  moved 
they  formed  into  all  sorts  of  lovely  forms 
and  figures,  some  of  them  quite  like  the 
fixed  fireworks  he  had  seen  one  memorable 
night  when  he  was  a  Chicago  newsboy 
and  free.  Only  now  the  ships  and  the 
goddesses  and  the  fire  of  the  battle  scenes 
were  made  by  the  beautiful  moving 
forms  and  the  queer  blur  that  all  his 
life  long  had  veiled  things  lovely  from 
his  eves  had  gone. 

And  then  suddenly  something  seemed 
to  snap  within  his  brain,  and  on  the  in- 
stant the  glory  faded,  and  again  he  was 
alone  with  the  blackness  that  grew  and 
Krew  until  it  was  a  solid  wall  that 
hedged  him  into  a  steadily  narrowing 
space,  a  blackness  that  at  last  made 
him  one  with  it. 

Joe  sat  up  in  bed.  Something  had  hap- 
pened, something  that  held  him  voiceless 


with  the  horror  of  it.  He  put  out  his 
hands.  Where  was  be?  Where  was  the 
difference  between  the  white  of  the 
spread  and  the  black  of  the  night  that 
he  had  always  seen  before?  He  spread 
out  his  hands  and  felt  wildly ;  perhaps, 
since  he  had  changed  his  bed  that  night, 
si  line  other  covering  had  been  put  over 
him,  something  black.  But  ah,  the  dead 
blackness  of  it!  Suddenly  he  stopped 
groping  and  passed  his  hands  before  his 
face. 

He  put  them  closer,  closer  yet.  The 
next  instant  Miss  Wells  was  beside 
him,  drawn  there  by  the  terrible  cry 
that  rang  out  on  the  midnight. 

FOR  a  time  Joe  fought  like  a  little 
tiger.  "Get  a  light !"  he  screame 
•  No  feller  can  see  in  the  dark."  But  s 
never  stirred,  except  to  hold  him  mo 
tightly  and  to  murmur,  "Joey,  Joey,"  ov 
and  over  again.  By  and  by  she  told  h 
the  hard  truth,  of  the  strange  sympat 
between  the  two  eyes,  of  how  his  hurt  e 
had  been  making  the  other  worse,  of  ho 
at  last  the  dark  had  come  suddenly,  of 
how  she  had  wanted  to  be  by  him  when 
the  light  went  away  forever. 

And  at  last,  from  sheer  exhaustion 
Joe  slept. 

What  it  cost  him  to  go  dow  n  among 
the  others  a  few  days  later  no  one  can 
ever  tell,  least  of  all  Joe.  To  go  down 
blind  as  he  had  to  go,  feeling  his  way, 
filled  with  a  fear  that  none  save  the 
newly  blind  can  ever  know,  showing  the 
tame  fear  he  had  so  often  laughed  at 
in  others — it  was  almost  worse  than  tin 
blindness.  As  he  sat  in  the  schoolroom 
the  familiar  dots  felt  strange  to  him. 
He  failed,  after  working  a  whole  mora; 
ing,  to  get  an  absolutely  correct  copy  of 
the  few  lines  that  made  up  their  daily 
journal ;  and  when  in  leaving  the  room 
he  stumbled  against  the  door  just  like 
an  ordinary  blind  boy,  the  door  through 
which  he  had  strutted  so  proudly  so  many 
times,  he  felt  he  had  drained  the  last 
drop  of  his  humiliation.  No,  the  last 
drop  came  when  Jimmy  Brown  giggled, 
Jimmy  was  even  a  smaller  boy  than 
Joe,  and  he  had  never  known  what  if 
was  to  see.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known 
a  tithe  of  Joe's  sufferings,  nothing,  not 
even  the  memory  of  their  year-old  fond 
could  have  made  him  laugh  at  Joe  then. 
But  the  mischief  was  done,  for  Joe  had 
heard. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  turned. 

"So  yer  think  I'm  afraid,  do  yon!'] 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  thick  and  choked 
with  fury.  "Well,  I  ain't  afraid  0 
nothin'!"  And  before  anyone  could  sto] 
him  he  had  gone  full  speed  across  tin 
hall,  and  had  dashed  his  poor  litth 
head  against  the  wall.  It  was  Miss 
Wells  who  reached  him  first  and  pick« 
him  up,  his  face  all  drawn  with  pain 
but  full  of  pure  grit  to  the  last. 

"I  did  it!"  he  said,  "an'  let  'em  darsi 
laugh  now,  let  'em  darst !" 

It  was  in  the  restful  quiet  of  Mis 
Wells's  room  that  afternoon  that  Joi 
first  began  to  talk.  The  great  purpl 
lump  on  his  head  was  swathed  in  cam 
phor  cloths,  and  the  hard  pain  had  sel 
tied  down  into  a  dull  ache.  He  begai 
very  abruptly:  "I've  fudged  on  you  al 
the  time.  Miss  Wells.  I've  peeked  wtie 
I  knowed  I  was  peekin'  and  when  I  didn' 
know.  It's  orful  hard,  when  a  fell'1 
can  see.  not  to  peek.  I  tripped  Nina  u 
a-purpose  t'other  day.  I  was  a-feelii 
bad  an'  hurtin'  inside,  an'  I  wante< 
somebody  else  to  hurt,  too.  I  wislit- 
He  looked  up,  with  his  mouth  twitcbiw 
"I  ain't  never  a-goin'  to  see  again?" 

For  a  few  moments  he  lay  quiet  unde 
the  tender  touch  that  gave  the  hai 
answer.  Then  he  made  his  confessw 
and  vow. 

"I've  been  a  mean  feller,"  he  said  1 
a  businesslike  tone,  "an'  I've  got  to  1 
a  differ'nt  one.    You  said  a  while  H 
you  wanted  me  to  go  to  sleep,  an 
didn't  want  to.    Do  you  still?" 

Miss  Wells  laughed  in  spite  of  herael 
"Yes,  Joey,"  she  said. 
Joe  had  never  been  called  Joey  ant 
that  dreadful  night.  He  liked  it.  A 
right,"  he  said.  "I'm  a-goin'  to  take 
nap.  Are  vou  a-goin'  anywhere  else  v 
fore  I  wake  up?  It's  kind  a  queer  je 
you  know,  a-wakin'  up  by  yourself. 

FOR  answer  Miss  Wells  slipped  nil 
arm  beneath  his  head.  Joe  hesitate 
then  he  groped  till  he  found  her  W 
and  drew  it  hurriedly  down  to  Ins,  ai 
lying  so  he  fell  asleep. 
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Pencil  Pointer 

Never  Breaks  the  Lead 


Just  five  quick  turns 
sharpens  any  new  pencil 
—one   turn  to  resharpen 
thereafter.      Thousands  of 
offices  have  this  positive,  never 
failing    Boston   service  today. 
Prove  it  in  your  own  office  under 
these  tests. 

The  Boston  — the  only  pencil 
pointer  with  twin  milling  cutters— 
not  knifeedge — a  combined  milling 
edge  of  57  inches, 

—sharpens  any  size  and  shape  of  pencil  or 
crayon.  .  , 

—stops  cutting  automatically  when  pen- 
cil is  properly  pointed. 
-  has  no  adjustments  whatsoever. 
Pi  ice  S6.00.   in  nickel-silver  finish, 
with  transparent  shaving  receptacle. 
Test  it  free  10  days— through  your 
stationer— with  no  obligation  to 
purchase. 
Boston  Specialty  Corporation^ 

261  Broadway 
Ken  York 


Peddie  Institute 

Hightstown,  N.  J.,  9  miles  from  Princeton 

An  endowed  school  for  250  boys,  offering  thorough 
preparation  for  all  colleges  and  for  business.  Mod- 
ern buildings.  60-aci  e  Campus,  Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool  and  Athletic  Field.  Musical  Clubs 
and  instruction.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14 
years.  Rates  S400  to  $500.  48th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 24th.    For  catalog  address 

R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  M.,  Box  6M. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  For  Boys 

Each  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive  lines. 
Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American  Univer- 
sity. Broad  business  course  for  boys  not  going  to 
College.  Beautifid  new  dormitory  and  136  acres 
of  land  have  just  been  added  to  equipment.  Opens 
26th  year  under  same  management,  Sept.  23,  1913. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,  Dept.  8,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE  gg„8s 

Historic  School  for  Girls, after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Social 
training.  Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  special 
coorses,Muslc, Art, Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate, 
fleam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  Outdoor  Athletics.  Real  home  life. 
Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M.,  202  College  Place,  Petersburg, Va. 


The  Pioneer  Western  Camps 


KEEWATIN  for  Boys 
POKEGAJIA  f„r  Girls 
Address  Director,  Box  108 
Mercer,  Wise. 


9th  Session 
Five  miles  from  KEEWATIN 
Chicago  Office,  1416  Masonic 
lemp.e    Central  3029. 


Camp  Indianola 


The  best  equipped,  be 
In  the  west.  Catalog. 


FOR  BOYS 
Lake  Mendota,  Wis. 
ondncted.  and  most  reliable  camp 
Ca.pt.  F.  G.  Mueller,  Madison,  Wis. 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
COLLIER'S,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


Portrait  of  a  Peevish 
Editor 

{From  the  Butte,  Mont.,  "National  Forum") 
"The  Wettest  State" 

THE  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
is  all  fussed  up  because  Montana  is  said 
to  be  the  wettest  State  in  the  Union. 
He  rattles  around  in  his  chair  like  a 
mustard  seed  in  a  ten-acre  lot  ana  froths 
at  the  mouth  like  a  mad  dog  because  the 
statement  lias  been  made  that  Montana 
enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  wettest  State.  Why  is  he  thus  per- 
turbed? Because  he's  narrow.  Because 
he  can  look  through  a  keyhole  with  both 
eyes.  Because  his  soul  is  shriveled.  Be- 
cause he  is  intolerant.  Because  he  wants 
others  forced  to  live  as  he  views  life. 
Because  the  scales  of  puritanical  despo- 
tism have  not  yet  fallen  from  his  small 
e.\es.  Because  he  belongs  to  a  class  that 
would  burn  human  beings  at  the  stake 
who  do  not  believe  as  he  believes.  Be- 
cause he  still  lives  in  the  shades  of  the 
dark  ages. 

Montana  does  enjoy  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  wettest  State  in  the 
Union.   And  why  not? 

Out  here  in  Montana  a  man  can  take 
a  drink  when  he  feels  like  it.  He  goes 
in  at  the  front  door.  He  does  not  have 
to  be  a  hypocrite  and  sneak  around  the 
back  way.  He  does  not  have  to  patronize 
the  bootlegger  and  the  speakeasy.  Mon- 
tana is  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the 
Union.  The  wages  of  workingmen  are 
the  highest.  Montana  is  liberal  in  every 
way.  There  is  no  room  for  such  narrow 
individuals  as  the  editor  of  Collier's. 
Everybody  believes  in  liberty  and  free 
dom.  The  people  of  Montana  are  big 
hearted,  whole  souled  and  generous. 
There  is  less  poverty,  less  pauperism,  less 
prostitution  and  less  prohibition  than 
there  is  in  any  of  the  hide-bound,  boot- 
legging antisaloon  States  where  hypo- 
crites thrive.  The  honor  of  women  is 
cherished  and  their  virtue  protected  to  a 
degree  beyond  that  in  any  prohibition 
State.  There  is  less  drunkenness  than 
there  is  in  prohibition  Maine.  .  .  . 

That's  why  the  State  is  the  wettest  in 
the  Union.  That's  why  it  is  going  to 
stay  the  wettest  while  the  fullest  liberty 
and  individual  freedom  compatible  with 
good  government  prevails.  That's  why 
the  driveling  opinion  of  the  editor  with 
a  starved,  pinched,  shriveled,  and  nar- 
row soul  has  no  effect  upon  public  wel- 
fare in  Montana.  Montana  is  as  far 
ahead  of  Collier's  as  Wilson  was  ahead 
of  Taft  at  the  last  election,  and  that's 
some  distance. 


John  Barleycorn 

I LIKE  to  find  the  gifted  youth,  the 
youth  of  brains  and  virtue,  and  whis- 
per in  his  ears:  "In  truth,  one  flagon 
will  not  hurt  you.  He  who  eschews  the 
painted  breath  is  nothing  but  a  fossil ; 
just  try  a  drink  of  liquid  death — just 
join  me  in  high  wassail."  At  first  my 
words  may  not  avail,  they  but  offend 
and  fret  him,  but  I  keep  camping  on  his 
trail  until  at  last  I  get  him. 

And  having  marked  him  for  my  own,  I 
glory  in  the  reaping;  I  feel  that  death, 
and  death  alone,  can  take  him  from  my 
keeping.  He's  mine  to  do  with  as  I  will, 
he's  mine,  both  soul  and  body ;  his  one 
ambition  is  to  fill  his  outcast  form  with 
toddy.  At  first  I  take  away  his  pride, 
destroy  his  sense  of  honor,  and  when  I 
see  these  things  have  died,  I  know  he  is 
a  goner.  I  house  him  in  a  squalid  den, 
and  take  his  decent  garments,  and  enter- 
tain him  now  and  then  with  rats  and 
other  varmints.  I  place  a  mortgage  on 
bis  shack,  despite  his  feeble  ravings.  I 
put  old  rags  upon  his  back,  and  con- 
fiscate his  savings.  And  thus  I  take 
what  is  a  man,  here  in  your  Christian 
city,  and  make  him,  by  my  ancient  plan, 
a  thing  to  scorn  and  pity. 

My  victims  lie  in  Potter's  Fields  in 
regiments  and  legions;  John  Barleycorn 
his  scepter  wields  o'er  all  these  smiling 
regions.  I  find  new  victims  every  day 
as  I  go  blithely  roaming;  a  million  feet 
I  lead  astray,  between  the  dawn  and 
gloaming.  With  sparkling  beer  and 
foaming  ale  I  am  my  friends  befriend- 
ing, and  to  the  poorhouse  and  the  jail 
my  followers  are  wending.  You  hear 
the  pageant's  dreary  song  as  down  the 
road  it  ambles:  I  wonder,  oftentimes, 
how  long  you'll  stand  my  cheerful 
gambols?  Walt  Mason. 


EVINRUDING 

THROUGH  THE  WATER 

TO  those  who  desire  the  pleasure  of 
motor  boating  without  the  usual 
large  investment  of  a  motor  boat,  the 


is  the  acknowledged  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  portable  motor  attaches  to  and  detaches  from  any 
rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute  without  any  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  rowboat. 

THE  MOTOR  CARRIES  LIKE  A  SATCHEL, 

as  it  weighs  but  50  pounds,  and  it  will  drive  a  rowboat  eight 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  weedless  propeller;  it  starts  with  a 
swing  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  cranking);  anyone  can  operate  it. 

Summer  pleasures  that  you  never  realized  before  are  open 
to  you  if  you  own  one. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

154  F  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOW  ROOMS: 
Hudson  Terminal  Building,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA  SHOW  ROOMS: 
423  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVES: 
Woodhouse  Gasoline  Engine  Company,  62-64  Marion  Street. 


These 
detachable 
rowboat 
motors  are 
so  simple 
that  women 
and  children 
operate 
them 


Your  Summer  Vacation 

Up  in  Glorious  Canada — home  of 
Indian  story — where  woods,  lakes, 
rivers  and  Islands  form  a  veritable 
summer  Paradise — there  you  can  fish, 
camp,  canoe,  row,  swim,  dance,  play 
golf  or  tennis  to  your  heart's  content. 
The  vacation  of  your  choice  awaits 
you  in  the  famous 

"Highlands  of  Ontario/'  Canada 

Send  today  for  handsome  books  which 
picture  beautifully  "  Muskoka  Lakes," 
"Lake  of  Bays,"  "Algonquin  National 
Park,-'  "Timagami, "  "Georgian  Bay," 
etc. 

These  books  are  handsomely  illustrated, 
also  tell  you  how  you  can  reach  any  of 
these  points  practically  over-night  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  railroad  that  takes 
you  through  nature's  country. 

Don't  wait.  Drop  a  postal  card  today  to 
F.  P.  Dwyer,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 

OR  TO 

J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS  Big  Profits 


IS  IN  ONE 

Forged  steel.  Patented.  Low  priced.  Sells  to  auto 
owners,  farmers,  mechanics  In  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  No  competition.  Sales  easy.  Big 
profits.  Ten-inch  sample  to  workers.  Write  at  once. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,  2339  West  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


Children  Enjoy 

Puddings,  cakes,  candies 
and  syrup  flavored  with 

MAPLEINE 

It  makes  a  change  for  them,  especi 
if  they  seem  to  tire  of 
the  every-day  milk 
puddings. 

Map  lei  ne  sauce  is 
another  good  thing; 
pour  it  over  the  left- 
over cakes  and  pud- 
dings and  see  how 
readily  they  will  eat 
every  morsel. 

Grocers  sell  Maple- 
ine,  35c  (in  Canada 
50c)  for  2  oz.  bot- 
tle. If  not,  write 
Dept.  E9. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Mapltine  Cook  Book. 


WOMEN— CONSPICUOUS 

for  complexions  always  smooth  and  velvety,  that  never 
lose  their  youthful  attractiveness,  that  seem  to  be  im- 
pervious to  exposure,  to  sun  and  wind,  are  users  of  that 
great  beautifier—  LABLACHE. 
It  prevents  that  oily, shiny 
appearance.  Itiscooling, 
refreshing,  harmless. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan- 
perous.  Flesh, While, 
Pink  or  Cream.  50c 
a  box  of  druggists  or  , 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.   Send  10c. 

for  a  sample  box. 
BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumers, Dept.  24 
125  Kingston  St. .Boston, Mass. 


COLLIER'S 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unani- 
mous response  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un- 
able to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, with  its  extensive  re- 
sources and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per- 
forms one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Situated  on  high, 
well-drained  land 


m 


are  sure  to  be  interested  in  the 
varied  activities  of  the  cadets  at 


1 


^Jk  St.  Johns  Military  Academy 

'      (Episcopal)  ITko  AmonranRiinkv) 


(The  American  Rugby) 


It  is  a  school  where,  as  one  graduate  puts  it,  "All  the 
•avings  of  a  real  boy  are  satisfied,*'  and  it  is 
Ml  also  a  place  where  boys  can  get  just 
the  splendid  scholastic  and  physical 
training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
give  and  take  of  our  busy  American  life. 
St.  John 'sis  classed  by  the  government 
as  a  "distinguished  institution."  For 
catalogue  address 

ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Box  13A,  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

380  Pous  from  45  Slates  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
United  Stales.  Boys  from  1 0  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the 
Universities.  Government  Academies  or  t  usiness. 
1.(100  feet  above  sea-level;  pure.  dry.  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  min- 
eral spring  waters.  Hi^h  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  opes  air.  Hoys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  njvtem.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Aeadenij  nny-ihree 
years  ulil.  New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Charges  $:i<in.    Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 

CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


$■  TENNESSEE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


A  successful  military  school  with  enrollments  from  nearly  every  state.  Colonel  U.S.  Army  in  charge. 
Thoroughly  prepares  for  college.  Government  academies  or  business.   Situated  in  the  most  healthful 
climate  in  U.S.  Individual  instruction.  Magnificent  buildings,  especially  designed,  with  extensive  mod 
era  equipment.  45-acre  campus.  Large  athletic  field.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alleys.  Mountain  camps, 
practice  marches,  cavalry  trips.  Terms  $350,  tuition  and  board.  Catalog  on  request. 
Ideal  place  for  boys  to  spend  a  delightful  summer.  In  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  Supervision  of  T.M.I,  faculty.  Special  tutoring  if  desired.  All  Summer 
sports.    Terms  reasonable.    For  particulars,  write 

MAJOR  C11A8.  >.  HCLVEY.  Commandant,  Sweetwater,  Tenn.  H 


Summer 
Camp 


Spores  of  Death 

(  Continued  from  page  17) 

Half  stunned,  I  lay  watching  the  agile 
brown  body  melt  into  the  distance  of 
the  cellars.  Their  walls  and  roof  seemed 
to  emit  a  faint,  phosphorescent  light. 

"Petrie !"  came  a  weak  voice  from 
somewhere  near.    "Is  that  you,  Petrie?" 

It  was  Nayland  Smith. 

••Smith!"  I  said,  and  strove  to  sit  up. 
But  the  intense  nausea  overcame  me,  so 
that  I  all  but  swooned. 

I  heard  his  voice  again,  but  could  at- 
tach no  meaning  to  the  words  which  he 
uttered.  A  sound  of  terrific  blows 
reached  my  ears,  too. 

THE  Burman  reappeared,  bending  un- 
der the  heavy  load  which  he  bore. 
For,  as  he  picked  his  way  through  the 
bloated  things  which  grew  upon  the  floors 
of  the  cellars,  I  realized  that  he  was 
carrying  the  inert  body  of  Inspector 
Weymouth.  And  I  found  time  to  com- 
pare the  strength  of  the  little  brown  man 
with  that  of  a  Nile  beetle,  which  can 
raise  many  times  its  own  weight. 

Then,  behind  him.  appeared  a  second 
figure,  which  immediately  claimed  the 
whole  of  my  errant  attention. 

"Fu-Manchu  !"  hissed  my  friend  from 
the  darkness  which  concealed  him. 

It  was  indeed  none  other  than  Fu- 
Manchu — the  Fu-Manchu  whom  we  had 
thought  to  be  helpless.  The  depths  of  the 
Chinaman's  cunning — the  fine  quality  of 
his  courage,  were  forced  upon  me  as 
amazing  facts. 

He  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
drugged  opium  smoker  so  well  as  to  dupe 
me — a  medical  man  :  so  well  as  to  dupe 
Karamaneh — whose  experience  of  the 
noxious  habit  probably  was  greater  than 
my  own.  And.  with  the  hangman's  rope 
dangling  before  him,  he  had  waited — 
played  the  part  of  a  lure — while  a  body 
of  police  actually  surrounded  the  place! 

I  have  since  thought  that  the  room 
probably  was  one  which  he  actually  used 
for  opium  debauches,  and  the  device  of 
the  trap  was  intended  to  protect  him 
during  the  comatose  period. 

Now,  holding  a  lantern  above  his  head, 
the  deviser  of  the  trap  whereinto  we, 
mouselike,  had  blindly  entered,  came 
through  the  cellars,  following  the  brown 
man  who  carried  Weymouth.  The  faint 
rays  of  the  lantern  (it  apparently  con- 
tained a  candle)  revealed  a  veritable 
forest  of  the  gigantic  fungi — poisonously 
colored  —  hideously  swollen  —  climbing 
from  the  floor  up  the  slimy  walls — cling- 
ing like  horrid  parasites  to  such  part  of 
the  arched  roof  as  was  visible  to  me. 

Fr-MANCHU  picked  his  way  through 
the  fungi  ranks  as  daintily  as  though 
the  distorted,  tumid  things  had  been  viper- 
headed.  The  resounding  blows  which  I 
had  noted  before,  and  which  had  never 
ceased,  culminated  in  a  splintering  crash. 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  his  servant,  who  car- 
ried the  apparently  insensible  detective, 
passed  in  under  the  arch,  Fu-Manchu 
glancing  back  once  along  the  passages. 
The  lantern  he  extinguished,  or  concealed  : 
and  while  I  waited,  my  mind  dully  sur- 
veying memories  of  all  the  threats  which 
this  uncanny  being  bad  uttered,  a  distant 
clamor  came  to  my  ears. 

Then,  abruptly,  it  ceased.  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  had  closed  a  heavy  door:  and  to 
my  surprise  I  perceived  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  of  glass.  The  will-o'-the- 
wisp  glow  which  played  around  the  fungi 
rendered  the  vista  of  the  cellars  faintly 
luminous,  and  visible  to  me  from  where 
I  lay.  Fu-Manchu  spoke  softly.  His 
voice,  its  guttural  note  alternating  with 
a  sibilance  on  certain  words,  betrayed  no 
traces  of  agitation.  The  man's  un- 
broken calm  had  in  it  something  inhu- 
man. For  he  had  just  perpetrated  an  act 
of  daring  unparalleled  in  my  experience, 
and.  in  the  clamor  now  shut  out  by  the 
glass  door,  I  tardily  recognized  the  en- 
trance of  the  police  into  some  barricaded 
part  of  the  bouse — the  coming  of  those 
who  would  save  us — who  would  hold  the 
Chinese  doctor  for  the  hangman! 

"I  have  decided."  be  said  deliberately, 
"that  you  are  more  worthy  of  my  atten- 
tion than  I  had  formerly  supposed.  A 
man'  who  can  solve  the  secret  of  the 
(Jolden  Elixir"  (I  had  not  solved  it;  I 
had  merely  stolen  some)  "should  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  my  council.  The 
extent  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Commissioner 
Nayland  Smith  and  of  the  English  Scot- 
land yard  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
learn.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  live — 
for  the  present  !" 

"And  you'll  swing."  came  Weymouth's 
hoarse  voice — "in  the  near  future!  You 
and  all  your  yellow  gang!" 


It  is  the  spirit  that  counts 

Is  your  boy  killing  time  in  a 
treadmill  or  is  he  really  taking 
an  interest  in  his 
education  ? 

The  secret  of  Culver's 
wonderful  success  lies 
in  the  pride  and  in- 
terest it  arouses  in  the 

boy. 

The  Culver  spirit  is  like 
the  spark  in  the  cylinder. 
Catalog  on  request. 
Address  The  President, 

»-  ~<v  MILITARY 

ULVER.  ACADEMY 

Culver  Indiana 


Established 
in  1867  to  give  ,  , 
goodboys  the  i- 1- Li- 
right  start  in  life. 
And  does  it  yet— and 
better!  An  unusual  junc- 
tion of    highest  scholastic 
preparation  with  strongest  in- 
centives to  Christian  mpnhood. 
College  or  businesstraining— Lan- 
guages, Science,  History,  Music,  Com- 
mercial Courses,  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Eleven  large, well-kept  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  athletic  field. 
Mild  climate.  Outdoor  sports  all  the  year. 
Board,  tuition,  etc.,  $250.  Two  from  one 
family,  $450.    Lower  School,  separate  dor 
mitory,  for  boys  10  to  14.   Write  for  catalogue. 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  B  D  .Rector,  Box  Y 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Growth 

Continuous  | 
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17  states,  1 
foreign 
country  ' 
r  e  p  r  e  -  | 
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OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 
IN  MIDDLE  WEST 
Government  Supervision.    In  "Class  A" 

WENTW0RTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

hits  the  mark  in  a  Boy's  Educations 
Reaches  and  develops,  mentally,  moral- 
ly and  physically,  where  ordinary  Hay 
schools  do  not  interest.  Prepares  for  Col- 
leges, Universities,  Government  Acad- 
emies, or  Business.    Men  teachers  from 
Universities.  Individual  instruction.  All 
Athletics,  system  reaching  every  student. 
Separate  department  for  boys  11  to  14.  Situ- 
ated in  historic  Lexington,  on  Santa  F»*  trail, 
43  miles  from  Kaunas  City.     Easy  of  arcesH 
from  all   points.     For  catalog  ami  furtlier 
Information  address 
Ti     C««-a*«—  !824  Washington  Ave.. 

I  he  Secretary,    lexington.  mo. 


New  Mexico 

Military  Institute 


W  Ciive  your  son  the  opportunity  10  develop  thi 

em  spirit  of  sell. reliance.  Send  him  to  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  in  the  beautiful  Pecos 
Valley,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  air  pure. 
Record  of  physical  development  shows  marvelous 
results.  Completely  equipped  barracks.  11  large 
buildings.  Rated  "  Distinguished  Institution " 
by  U.  S.  Govt.  Owned  and  endowed  by  State.  |^ 
Academic  and  Elective  Courses.  Diploma  aii-  V\ 
mils  to  alt  colleges.    AM  athletics.    Catalogue.  Ei. 

Col.JamesW.WiIlson,Supt.,BoxK,RosweII,NewMexiro  /  v; 


NORTHWESTERN 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,*  Lake  Ceneva.WU. 
A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of 
Academic  work.  Physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval 
life.  Limited  enrollment.  Catalogue. 
Address  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.  Chicago  Office  Room  305, 
N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.    'Phone  Randolph  1537 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

*  .  9  Location -A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 
AX  tne  £reat  an  and  music  center. 

TP  Organization  Academic,  military  and  physical 
fl  H  training  departments.  Lower  school  for  boys 
H      H    of  8  to  14  years. 

■       W    Advantages  —  Only  recommended  boys  taken. 
^    Certificatesadmittocolleges.  Writeforcataloeto 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


Kemper 
Military 
School 

Boonville,  Mo. 


Rated  Class ' 
by  War 
Dept. 


A  teacher  to  every 
ten  boys.  Modern 
buildings  ami  exten- 
sive grounds.  All 
athletics.  Fine  Oym- 
nasium.  Army  officer 
detailed.  Manual 
Training.  Businesa 
Courses.  70tli  year. 
For  catalogue  address 
Col  T.A  Johnston 
->  Supt. 

716  Third  St. 


— Western 

35th  year.  Prepares  boys  for 
college  or  business-  Ten  mod- 
ern mjJIdlugs.  Large  Gym- 
Da*  i  "in.  Recreation  Room 

and  }u-\vStrinniiit.'j  Pt*>\.  Com- 
plete equipment.  Strong 
faculty.  Wort  accepted  by 
Colleges.  Tuition $600.  Barly 
correspondence  advisable. 
Col.  A.  M.  Jackson,  A.  M  , 
Supt.,  Box  25. 


Mil  itary 
Academy 
Fireproof  _  Alton, 
Barracks 


Missouri  Military  Academy  ^SSSHt 

United  Stales  War  Department.  Accredited  to  Universities. 
An  ideal  home  school.  All  athletics.  Offers  unusual  educa- 
tional advantages.     Teacher  lOr  every  ten  hoys. 

COL.   W.  J.   KOHE,  Pres. 
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*    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  i 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  fur  life. 
For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  lnrge  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue — NOW  I 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


What  *)  You  will  Come  to  Eastman 
School  o  if  You  Investigate 

If  you  are  unemployed;  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  ;  or  get  very  low  wages  and  see  no 
prospect  of  advancement— 

.Eastman  Can  Help  You 

The  school  has  had  a  national  reputation  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  its  graduates 
command  the  best  positions.  Accounting,  Busi- 
ness, Higher  Accounting,  Civil  Service,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Modern  Languages, 
Academic  Departments.  Write  for  Free  Prospectus. 

Eastman  School 

Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.A.  ,LL.D. , 

President, 
Box  961,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Dana  s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fift* i  year  opens  Sept.  8th.  Music  taught  in  all  its 
branch*  s.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories 
for  pupils.  Pure  water,  beautiful  city,  and  healthy. 
Superior  faculty.  Fine  recital  hall,  with  an  orchestral 
concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Send  for 
64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to 
WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President. 


LEARN   TO  BE 


A  WATCHMAKER 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Horologicnl  Department 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Form'ly  Parsons  Horo  logical  lust. 
Largest  an. I  Rett  natch  School 

in  America 
We  teach  Watch  Work.  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 
Tuition  reasonable.  Board  am) 
rooms  neai'Ecliool  at  moderate  rates; 
Send  for  Calaloe  of  Information. 


Detroit  College  of  Law 

Established  1891.  Prepares  for  the  Bar  in  all 
tates.  Two  distinct  Schools— Day  and  Evening, 
hree  years'  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
tudents  may  witness  20  courts  in  daily  session, 
.aw  Library  19,000  Vols.  Catalog  mailed  free.  Self- 
ipporting  students  should  write  for  pamphlet  de- 
:ribingotir  efficient  Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 

1  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


ptional  opportunity  for  you  to 
slntly  dentistry  at  an  extremely  moder- 
ate cost  for  tuinon  antl  living  expenses. 
'I  he  course  is  three  years.  The  facul- 
ty able  and  experienced.  Clinical  fa- 
cilities uDexcelled.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. Addles* 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

135  E.  Ohio  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNair,  President 
Located  in  the  Lake  Superior  District.  Mines 
and  mills  accessible  for  College  work.  For 
Year  Book  aid   Booklet  of  Views  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary. 

HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 


ELECTRICITY  in  One  Year 

A  thorough,  scientific  course.  Every 
detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
installation  and  testing.  20  years' 
reputation.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.    Opens  Sept.  24th. 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

70  Takoma  Ave  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

lie  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

924  Parkway  Building.  Philadelphia 
he  oldest  ami  best  school  of  its  kiml  in  the  country.  Instruc- 
ion  in  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Physical  Training,  English 
nd  Dramatic  Art.    School  year  opens  October  7th.    Forty  page 
•talog  on  request.  D.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Registrar. 

-ouisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Louisville, Ky. 

flers  exceptional  advantages  in  its  theoretical  and  scientific 
curses.  Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators, 
uildlug,  equipment  and  apparatus  modern  in  every  detail, 
pportuuities  for  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of 
entlstry  unequaled.  Information  gladly  furnished.  Write 
W.  E.  GRANT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  133  E.  Broadway. 

SRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

horough  work,  Home  surroundings,  Ideal  location.  Academic, 
ommercial,  Music,  Art,  Manual  Training  Courses.  Board,  Room, 
»d  Tuition  Only  $175  Per  Year.  La  rge  endowment  makes  this 
o«sii,ie.    Address   E.  W.  Hamlin,  Prin.,  Austinburg,  Ohio. 

rri-State  College  of  Pharmacy 

1165  pays  board,  furnished  room,  tuition  and  library  fee  for 
8  weeks.    No  graduate  has  failed  in  the  last  nine  years  in 
ny  State  examination.    Chemical  engineering,  same  rate. 
100  L  STREET,  ANGOLA,  INDIANA 


"I  trust  not,"  was  the  placid  reply. 
"Most  of  my  people  are  safe;  some  arc 
shipped  as  lascars  upon  the  liners,  others 
have  departed  by  different  means.  Ah  .'" 

THAT  last  word  was  the  only  one  In- 
dicative of  excitement  which  had  yet 
escaped  him.  A  disk  of  Light  danced 
among  the  brilliant  poison  hues  of  the 
passages — hut  no  sound  reached  us;  by 
which  I  knew  that  the  glass  door  must 
tit  almost  hermetically.  It  was  much 
cooler  here  than  in  the  place  through 
which  we  had  passed,  and  the  nausea  be- 
gan to  leave  me,  my  brain  to  grow  more 
clear.  Had  I  known  what  was  to  follow 
I  should  have  cursed  the  lucidity  of 
mind  which  now  came  to  me;  I  should 
have  prayed  for  oblivion — to  he  spared 
the  sight  of  that  which  ensued. 

"It's  Logan !"  cried  Inspector  Wey- 
mouth ;  and  I  could  tell  that  he  was 
struggling  to  free  himself  of  his  bonds. 
From  his  voice  it  was  evident  that  he, 
too,  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  narcotic  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  us  all. 

"Logan,"  he  cried.  "Logan !  This  way 
—help.'" 

But  the  cry  beat  back  upon  us  in  that 
inclosed  space  and  seemed  to  carry  no 
farther  than  the  invisible  walls  of  our 
prison. 

"The  door  fits  well,"  came  Fu-Man- 
chu's  mocking  voice.  "It  is  fortunate  for 
us  all  that  it  is  so.  This  is  my  observa- 
tion window,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  you  are 
about  to  enjoy  a  unique  opportunity  of 
studying  fungology.  I  have  already 
drawn  your  attention  to  the  anesthetic 
properties  of  the  Lycopcrdon,  or  com- 
mon puffball.  You  may  have  recog- 
nized the  fumes?  The  chamber  into 
which  you  rashly  precipitated  yourselves 
was  charged  with  them.  P>y  a  process  of 
my  own  I  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
\  alue  of  the  puffball  in  this  respect. 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Weymouth,  proved  the 
most  obstinate  subject ;  but  he  suc- 
cumbed in  fifteen  seconds." 

"Logan!  Help!  Help!  This  way,  man  !" 

Something  very  like  fear  sounded  in 
Weymouth's  voice  now.  Indeed,  the  situ- 
ation was  so  uncanny  that  it  almost 
seemed  unreal.  A  group  of  men  had  en- 
tered the  furthermost  cellar,  led  by  one 
who  bore  an  electric  pocket  lamp.  The 
hard,  white  ray  danced  from  bloated 
gray  fungi  to  others  of  nightmare  shape, 
of  dazzling,  venomous  brilliance.  The 
mocking,  lecture-room  voice  continued  : 

"Note  the  snowy  growth  upon  the  roof, 
doctor.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  its  size. 
It  is  a  giant  variety  of  my  own  culture 
and  is  of  the  order  Empusa.  You,  in 
England,  are  familiar  with  the  death  of 
the  common  house  fly — that  is  found  at- 
tached to  the  windowpane  by  a  coating 
of  white  mold.  I  have  developed  the 
spores  of  this  mold  and  have  produced 
a  giant  species.  Observe  the  interesting 
effect  of  the  strong  light  upon  my  new 
orange  and  blue  Amanita  fungus!" 

HARD  beside  me  I  heard  Nayland 
Smith  groan.  Weymouth  had  be- 
come suddenly  silent.  For  my  own  part  I 
could  have  shrieked  in  pure  horror.  For 
I  knew  what  icas  coming.  I  realized  in 
one  agonized  instant  the  significance  of 
the  dim  lantern,  of  the  careful  progress 
through  the  subterranean  fungus  grove,  of 
the  anxiety  displayed  by  Fu-Manchu  and 
his  servant  to  avoid  touching  any  of  the 
growths.  I  knew,  now,  that  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu  was  the  greatest  fungologist  the 
world  had  ever  known;  was  a  poisoner 
to  whom  the  Borgias  were  as  children  .  .  . 
and  I  knew  that  the  detectives  blindly 
were  walking  into  a  valley  of  death. 

Then  it  began — the  unnatural  scene — 
the  saturnalia  of  murder. 

Like  so  many  bombs,  the  brilliantly 
colored  caps  of  the  huge  toadstool-like 
things  alluded  to  by  the  Chinaman  ex- 
ploded, as  the  white  ray  sought  them 
out  in  the  darkness  which  alone  pre- 
served their  existence.  A  brownish 
cloud — I  could  not  determine  whether 
liquid  or  powdery — arose  in  the  cellar. 

I  tried  to  close  my  eyes — or  to  turn 
them  away  from  the  reeling  forms  of  the 
men  who  were  trapped  in  that  poison 
hole.    It  was  useless;  I  must  look. 

The  bearer  of  the  lamp  had  dropped 
it.  but  the  dim,  eerily  illuminated  gloom 
endured  scarce  a  second.  A  bright  light 
sprang  up — doubtless  at  the  touch  of  the 
fiendish  being  who  now  resumed  speech  : 
"Observe  the  symptoms  of  delirium, 
doctor !" 

Out  there,  beyond  the  glass  door,  the 
unhappy  victims  were  laughing — tearing 
their  garments  from  their  bodies — leap- 
ing— waving  their  arms  .  .  .  were  be- 
coming maniacs! 

"We  will  now  release  the  ripe  spores  of 
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KODAK 

Literally  small  enough  to  go  into  the  vest 
pocket  (or  a  lady's  handbag) — big  enough 
to  bring  home  all  outdoors — a  miniature  in 
size,  but  lacking  nothing  of  Kodak  efficiency 
or  simplicity. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  irio  diaphragm  stops, 
meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Autotime  scale  and  brilliant  reversible 
finder.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film  Cartridges  for  eight 
exposures.  A  fixed  focus  makes  it  always  ready  for  quick  work. 
Lustrous  black  metal  finish. 

Pictures,  1%  x  2V2  inches.  Price,  $6.99 

Catalogue  at  your  dealers,  or  on  request.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester, N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Ga.  School  of  Technology 

The  graduates  of  this  leading  engineering 
institute  always  in  demand. 

They  are  always  well  versed  in  the  advanced 
courses  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Textile  and 
Civil  Engineering,  Engineering  Chemistry,  Chem- 
istry and  Architecture. 

Preparedness  for  real  teaching,  including  new  equipment  for 
shop,  mill  and  laboratories.  New  hospital,  new  shop  buildings, 
Dormitories,  splendid  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cost  reasonable.  Climate 
healthful.  Environments  excellent.  Largest  and  most  complete 
athletic  field  In  the  South.    Write  for  catalog. 

K.  G.  Matheson,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Dept.  M,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

1IJI   OK   THE   SCHOOL  —  A   tho rough   physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  bnsi nesn. 
SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL — A   manly  tone   of  self-reliance  under 
Christian   masters   from   the   great   universities.  Personal 
attention  given  to  each  hoy. 

LOCATION— In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT— Modern  and  romplete.  New  Gymnasium.  Write 
lor  catalogue.    Address  Box  113. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LIS.,  Headmaster.  Mercershurg,  Pa. 


RVING 


Tarrylown-onHuilson 
New  York 


SCHOOL  for  Boys 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful  historic  "Irving" 
country.  76th  year.  22  years  unrier  present  Head  Mas- 
ter. New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  fur  all  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address  J.  M.  Furman.  A.M..  Headmaster,  Box  927. 


Col  lege 
School 


The  School  for  manly  boys  "—  Ch irf  Justice  WinsUno.  Ch 
■lions  work  of  this  school.    Individuality  Ib  recognized i 

ma]  care.  Modified  military  System.  Location  conve 
■  cities.  Modernized  system  of  dormitories;  each  b 
room.  Special  provision  for  younger  boys.  Athletics 
vision  of  a  physical  director,  targe  gymnasium.  Swii 
accepted  by  all  institutions  listed  bv  the  North  Central 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Universities  of  Chicago,  Illlnol 
Ohio,  etc.,  Cornell  and  other  eastern  institutions.  I 
■initiation  Board  of  New  York  permits  examinations  t 
which  admit  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  etc.  Write 
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Address  Eev.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Warden  and  Headmaster,  Racine,  Wis. 
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is  filled  with  inspiring  work  and 
wholesome  recreation  at  Lake 
Forest   Academy.  Prepares 
for  any  college,  university,  or 
technical  school.    House  sys- 
tem. N  on  -  M  i  1  i  t  a  r  y.  Five 
buildings.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Headmaster 
LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
l!ox  100.  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


RANDOLPH -MACON  ACADEMY  For  Boys 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  $100,000.  Large  gifts  make  rates 
|S50  a  year.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific  Schools.  Gym- 
nasium and  Athletics.  22d  Session  opens  Sept.  23rd.  Address 
CHAS.  L.  MELTON,  A.  M. ,  Prin.,  Box  400,  Front  Royal, Va. 


St.  Paul's  School 

Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
18  miles  from  New  York.    Buildings  completely  equipped. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares 
fur  any  College  or  scientific  school.    Competent  master  at 
the  head  of  each  department. 
A  LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNGER  BOYS 
For  infoi  motion  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R  MARSH,  Headmaster.  Box  50.  Garden  City, L.I. 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

The  ideal  school  for  manly  boys.  Prepares  for  University 
and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near 
Winchester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal 
climate.  1700  ft.  elevation.  RateS^I"'.  Catalog.  Address 
R.  L.  STEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean,  Reliance,  Virginia 
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COLLIER'S 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING    THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


MUSIC  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

Music  Lessons  At  Home.    **0.  K."  —  Paderewski, 

Emit  Sauer,  Dainrosch,  Sown,,  and  other  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Do  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers — learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching.  Thor- 
ough, practical  weekly  lessons  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers'  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  SO- page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  for 
it  does  nol  obligate  you  In  any  way.  you  owe  ii  bo  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Siegel-Myers  Cor.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  S05,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Business  opportunities 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Exclusive  County  Rights  ForWonderCloth  Now  Be- 
ing allotted;  everybody  buys;  bin  profits;  repeat  orders  come 
fast;  opportunity  to  start  a  local,  a  mail  sales  and  jobbing 
business;  new  selling  method:  small  capital;  particulars  and 
sample  free.    Bethlehem  Utilities  Co.,  II5C  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

One  Representative  In  Every  City  And  Town  For 

a  New  York  corporation;  spare  time  only  required;  substan- 
tial income  for  right  man;  excellent  references  essential. 
Daily  Credit  Service  Corporation,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Typewriters-office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc. 
H  to  \4  mfrs.  prices,  (many  lessl— rented  anywhere— 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines— rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1892),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Choice  Of  300  Typewriters   From   $5.75  Up, 

all  makes,  visibles,  etc.  Send  for  greatest  bargains  ever 
offered.  Cash  Buyers  Typewriter  Co.,  178  N.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  All  Rare 

money  to  HUH).  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  Hank  of  Texas.  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.     You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  I*. 
Schools,  643  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  34(i  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  278,  E.  K.,  Chicago. 

Window  trimming 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  303  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

For  the  photographer 

Your  Films  Developed  And  Criticised  By  My 

process  give  best  results.  One  (>  ex.  roll  dev.  free  with  ad- 
vice. Price  list,  sample  VelOZ  print.  Booklet  "Film  Faults'' 
free.    Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Real  estate 

Get  Your  Home  In  The  Northwest  United  States 

Locate  adjacent,  to  Northern  Pacific  Ry— the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest— in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prize 
cattle  and  crops.  Stay  near  home  markets;  quick  transpor- 
tation; close  to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools;  no  isolated 
pioneering.  Kree  IT.  S.  Government  homestead  land;  stute 
land  on  easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop 
payment  plan.  Write  quick  for  free  literature  about  these 
"prosperity  States  of  America"- say  what  state  most  inter- 
ests you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  J.  Bricker,  Gen'l  Immi- 
gration Agt.,  253  Northern  Pacific  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Should  Your  Income  Stop  Today  — What  Then? 

Prepare  for  such  emergencies.  Learn  of  the  great  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  possibilities  of  the  Southeast. 
Cheapest  lands  in  America;  living  very  moderate.  Free 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  gives  all  particulars.  Write 
now.  M.  V.  Richards.  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry  , 
Room  1(1,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Alfalfa  And  Apples  Make  Big  Money  For  The 

farmers  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Mild  climate  anil  long  grow- 
ing season.  $75  acre  up— easy  terms.  Folder  on  soil, 
irrigation,  climate,  crops,  transportation,  markets,  profits 
and  living  conditions  sent  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent.  AT&SF  Ry.,  1867  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va.  . 

Duplicating  devices 

You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
"Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Do  You  Use  A  Loose  Leaf  Memo?     They  Are 

economic,  try  one.  Sample  with  Genuine  Leather  Cover 
and  50  Sheets,  25  cts.  Name  stamped  on  Cover  in  Gold, 
15  cts.  Extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81H  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Die  making  and  metal  stamping 

We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Instruction-correspondence 

Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  courses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Study   Successfully   At   Home.      Branches  To 

meet  almost  every  need.  Our  diplomas  honored  in  25  col- 
leges and  state  normals.  Write  today.  Interstate  School, 
615-823  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Patents,  patent  attorneys 

Patents  Worth  Money.     For  Books  That  Tell 

What  patents  bring  Most  Money,  and  Why.  Send  10 
cents  postage  to  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E12,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Established  1869. 


For  your  home 


Japanese  Towels  Or    Tenugui  — $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  10  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike.  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 


High-grade  salesmen 


Salesmen:   You  Can  Make  A  Splendid  Income 

in  your  locality.  Our  uniijue  plan  demands  neither  ex- 
perience nor  hard  work.  We  want  Managers.  We  teach 
you  everything,  and  then  you  get  men.  women,  boys  and 
girls  to  do  the  work.  But  you  must  have  some  capital  and 
furnish  good  references.  Every  tradesman  will  be  your 
customer.  You  had  better  be  the  first  in  your  territory  to 
look  into  this.  A  post-card  mailed  to-day  will  bring  full 
particulars.  AUers  Reynolds  Corporation,  229-33  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $!UM)  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant,  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Summer  Work.  School  Principals  Or  Professional 

Men  can  make  a  desirable  arrangement  with  our  Sales 
Department  for  work  allied  with  their  vocation.  In  writ- 
ing state  business  experience,  territory  preferred,  salary 
expected  and  references.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  101U 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  book, 
"The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  13S5  Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 

Income   Insurance  ;    Something   New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  Hi  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $")000  Accidental  Dealh.  Annual  cost$10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  AH  Shinon  Products  To 

stores  and  jobbers.  Seventeen  year  reputation;  big  com- 
mission; worth  Big  Money  yearly.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.   All  or  part  time.    Shinon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Be    A    Detective     And     Earn     Big  Money. 

Interesting  work,  travel  <>ver  the  world.  Stamp  for 
particulars.  National  Detective  Agency,  Dept.  W-58, 
Chicago. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New 

An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as 
well  as  social  advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women. 
Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund  for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  free  to 
prospective  students.  Address:  BRENAU,  Box  F,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

Washington,  D.  C.  A  bom*  school,  preparatory  ami  Unfail- 
ing for  young  ladies.     Lit,  ralnrr,  Music,  An,  Hl.i  nli.iu  ami 

Doroeatlc  Science.  Campus  of  eleven  acre*  for  outdonr 
b porta.  HiaiiiifM  location  In  Washington's  "Suburb  Beauti- 
ful:"   art«riaw>water,    Mr  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker  Prins. 

Glendale  College,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Situated  in  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  beautiful  suburbs, 
with  ample  faculty  chosen  from   the  best  universities, 
good  equipment,  and  liberal  course  this  school  is  ideal 
for  young  women  seeking  a  symmetrical  education. 
MISS  R.  J.  DEVORE,  President 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES          STAUNTON,  VIRQINIA 

Term  beeim  Sept.  lllh.  1913.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
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from  34  Slates.    Terms  M     •            Sen.i  fnr  raluacne. 

Miss  £.  C.  WEIMAH,  Principal. 

#^UrTQf~<I71\T,T  COLLEGE  and  CONSERVATORY 
^— ' *V.£lii«3 x — JuLdl^l  J.    For  Women.     Eureka  Springs, 
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Catalogue.    Address                 Crescent  College,  Dept.  W. 

giant  Empusa,"  continuea  the  wicked 
voice.  "The  air  of  the  second  cellar 
being  supercharged  with  oxygen,  they 
immediately  germinate.  Ah !  it  is  a  tri- 
umph !  That  process  is  the  scientific  tri- 
umph of  my  life !" 

Like  powdered  snow,  the  white  spores 
fell  from  the  roof,  frosting  the  writhing 
shapes  of  the  already  poisoned  men.  Be- 
fore my  horrified  gaze  the  fungus  grew; 
it  spread  from  the  head  to  the  feet  of 
those  it  touched  ;  it  enveloped  them  as  in 
glittering  shrouds.  .  .  . 

"They  die  like  flies !"  screamed  Fu- 
Manchu,  with  a  sudden  febrile  excite- 
ment;  and  I  felt  assured  of  something  I 
had  long  suspected :  that  that  magnifi- 
cent, perverted  brain  was  the  brain  of  a 
homicidal  maniac — though  Smith  would 
never  accept  the  theory. 

"It  is  my  flytrap!'*  shrieked  the  China- 
man. "And  I  am  the  God  of  Destruction  !" 

THE  clammy  touch  of  the  mist  re- 
vived me.  The  culmination  of  the 
scene  in  the  poison  cellars,  together  with 
the  effects  of  the  fumes  which  I  had  in- 
haled again,  had  overcome  me.  Xow  I 
knew  that  I  was  afloat  on  the  river.  I 
still  was  bound;  furthermore,  a  cloth 
was  wrapped  tightly  about  my  mouth, 
and  I  was  secured  to  a  ring  in  the  deck. 

By  moving  my  aching  head  to  the  left 
I  could  look  down  into  the  oily  water : 
by  moving  it  to  the  right  I  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  empurpled  face  of  In- 
spector Weymouth,  who,  similarly  bound 
and  gagged,  lay  beside  me.  but  only  of 
the  feet  and  legs  of  Xayland  Smith.  For 
I  could  not  turn  my  head  sufficiently  far 
to  see  more. 

We  were  aboard  an  electric  launch.  I 
heard  the  hated  guttural  voice  of  Fu- 
Manchu,  subdued  now  to  its  habitual 
calm,  and  my  heart  leaped  to  hear  the 
voice  that  answered  him.  It  was  that  of 
Karamaneh.  His  triumph  was  absolute. 
Clearly  his  plans  for  departure  were 
complete;  his  slaughter  of  the  police  in 
the  underground  passages  had  been  a 
final  reckless  demonstration  of  which  the 
Chinaman's  subtle  cunning  would  have 
been  incapable  had  he  not  known  his  es- 
cape from  the  country  to  be  assured. 

What  fate  was  in  store  for  us?  How 
would  he  avenge  himself  upon  the  girl 
who  had  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies'? 
What  portion  awaited  those  enemies? 
He  seemed  to  have  formed  the  singular 
determination  to  smuggle  me  into  China 
— but  what  did  he  purpose  in  the  case  of 
Weymouth,  and  in  the  case  of  Nayland 
Smith? 

All  but  silently  we  were  feeling  our 
way  through  the  mist.  Astern  died  the 
clangor  of  dock  and  wharf  into  a  remote 
discord.  Ahead  hung  the  foggy  curtain 
veiling  the  traffic  of  the  great  waterway  ; 
but  through  it  broke  the  calling  of  sirens, 
the  tinkling  of  bells. 

THE  gentle  movement  of  the  screw 
ceased  altogether.    The  launch  lay 
heaving  slightly  upon  the  swells. 

A  distant  throbbing  grew  louder — and 
something  advanced  upon  us  through  the 
haze. 

A  bell  rang,  and,  muffled  by  the  fog,  a 
voice  proclaimed  itself — a  voice  which  I 
knew.  I  felt  Weymouth  writhing  im- 
potently  beside  me;  heard  him  mumbling 
incoherently ;  and  I  knew  that  he,  too, 
had  recognized  the  voice. 

It  was  that  of  Inspector  Ryman  of 
the  river  police ;  and  their  launch  was 
within  biscuit  throw  of  that  upon  which 
we  lay. 

"  'Hoy'.  'Hoy!" 

I  trembled.  A  feverish  excitement 
claimed  me.  They  were  hailing  us.  We 
carried  no  lights;  but  now — and  ignor- 
ing the  pain  which  shot  from  my  spine 
to  my  skull  I  craned  my  neck  to  the 
left — the  port  light  of  the  police  launch 
glowed  angrily  through  the  mist. 

I  was  able  to  utter  only  mumbling 
sounds,  and  my  companions  were  equally 
helpless.  It  was  a  desperate  position. 
Had  the  police  seen  us  os  had  they  hailed 
at  random?    The  light  drew  nearer. 

"Launch,  'hoy !" 

They  had  seen  us !  Fu-Manchu's 
guttural  voice  spoke  shortly,  and  our 
screw  began  to  revolve  again ;  we  leaped 
ahead.  Faint  grew  the  light  of  the 
police  launch — and  was  gone.  But  I 
heard  Ryman's  voice  shouting. 

"Full  speed !"  came  faintly  through 
the  darkness.    "Port!  port!" 

Then  the  murk  closed  down,  and  with 
our  friends  far  astern  of  us  we  were 
racing  deeper  into  the  fog  banks  — 
speeding  seaward  ;  though  of  this  I  was 
unable  to  judge  at  the  time. 

On  we  raced,  and  on.  sweeping  over 
growing  swells.  Once  a  black  towering 
shape    dropped    down    upon    us.  Far 
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tbove  lights  blazed,  bells  rang,  vague 
ries  pierced  the  fog.  The  launch 
litehed  and  rolled  perilously,  but 
(gathered  the  wash  of  the  liner  which 
1  nearly  had  concluded  this  episode, 
t  was  such  a  journey  as  I  had  taken 
nice  before,  early  in  our  pursuit  of  the 
;enius  of  the  Yellow  Peril;  but  this 
vas  infinitely  more  terrible:  for  now 
ve  were  utterly  in  Fu-Manchu's  power. 

A  voice  mumbled  in  my  ear.  I  turned 
ay  bound-up  face;  and  Inspector  Wey- 
nouth  raised  his  hands  in  the  dimness 
ml  partly  slipped  the  bandage  from  his 

DDUth. 

"I've  been  working  at  the  cords  since 
J  left  those  filthy  cellars."  he  whispered. 
My  wrists  are  all  cut.  but  when  I've  got 
ut  a  knife  and  freed  my  ankles — " 

Smith  had  kicked  him  with  his  bound 
eet.  The  detective  slipped  the  bandage 
>ack  to  position  and  placed  his  hands 
Bind  him  again.  Dr.  Fu-Manchu, 
rearing  a  heavy  overcoat  but  no  hat, 
a nie  aft.  He  was  dragging  Karamaneh 
y  the  wrists.  He  seated  himself  on 
he  cushions  near  to  us.  pulling  the  girl 
own  beside  him.  Now.  I  could  see  her 
nee.  and  the  expression  in  her  beauti- 
ul  eyes  made  me  writhe. 

Fu-Manchu  sat  watching  us.  his  dis- 
Hored  teeth  faintly  visible  in  the  dim 
iglit.  to  which  I  was  becoming  accus- 
9m  ed. 

"Dr.  Petrie."  he  said,  "you  shall  lie 
■  honored  guest  at  my  home  in  China, 
fou  shall  assist  me  to  revolutionize 
hemistry.  Mr.  Smith,  I  fear  you  know 
lore  of  my  plans  than  I  had  deemed 
:  possible  for  you  to  have  learned,  and 

am  anxious  to  know  if  you  have  a 
onfidant.  Where  your  memory  fails 
on.  and  my  files  and  wire  jackets  prove 
Effectual,  Inspector  Weymouth's  recol- 
■ctions  may  prove  more  accurate.". 

!_TE  turned  to  the  cowering  girl,  who 
Tl  shrank  away  from  him  in  pitiful, 
bject  terror. 

"In  my  hand,  doctor,"  he  continued, 
I  hold  a  needle  charged  with  a  rare 
Bture.  It  is  the  link  between  the 
Willi  and  the  fungi.  You  have 
eemed  to  display  an  undue  interest  in 
he  peach  and  pearl  which  render  my 
■ramaneh  so  delightful,  in  the  supple 
race  of  her  movements  and  the  sparkle 
f  her  eyes.  You  can  never  devote  your 
hole  mind  to  those  studies  which  I  have 
lanned  for  you  while  such  distractions 
xist.  A  touch  of  this  keen  point,  and 
:ie  laughing  Karamaneh  becomes  the 
lirieking  hag — the  maniacal,  mowing — " 

Then,  with  an  oxlike  rush,  Weymouth 
as  upon  him ! 

Karamaneh,  wrought  upon  past  en- 
urance,  with  a  sobbing  cry,  sank  to 
lie  deck  and  lay  still.     I  managed  to 

rithe  into  a  half-sitting  posture,  and 
mith  rolled  aside  as  the  detective  and 
lie  Chinaman  crashed  down  together. 

Weymouth  had  one  big  hand  at  the 
oetor's  yellow  throat :  with  his  left  he 
rasped  the  Chinaman's  right.  It  held 
lie  needle. 

-Now.  I  could  look  along  the  length  of 
lie  little  craft,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
ossible  to  make  out  in  the  fog,  only 
ne  other  was  aboard — the  half-clad 
ifbwn  man  who  navigated  her,  and 
•ho  had  carried  us  through  the  cellars, 
'be  murk  had  grown  denser  and  now 
hut  us  in  like  a  box.  The  throb  of  the 
iotor,  the  hissing  breath  of  the  two 
ho  fought  with  so  much  at  issue; 
liese  sounds  and  the  wash  of  the  water 
lone  broke  the  eerie  stillness. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  with  a  reptilian 
gility  horrible  to  watch,  Fu-Manchu 
•as  neutralizing  the  advantage  gained 
y  Weymouth.  His  clawisb  fingers  were 
ast  in  the  big  man's  throat,  the  right 


hand  with  its  deadly  needle  was  forcing 
down  the  left  of  his  opponent.  He  hail 
been  underneath,  but  now  he  was  gain- 
ing the  upper  place.  His  powers  of 
physical  endurance  must  have  been  truly 
marvelous.  His  breath  was  whistling 
through  bis  nostrils  significantly,  but 
Weymouth  was  palpably  tiring. 

The  latter  suddenly  changed  his 
tactics.  By  a  supreme  effort  to  which  he 
was  spurred,  I  think,  by  the  growing 
proximity  of  the  needle,  he  raised  Fu- 
Manchu  by  throat  and  arm  and  pitched 
him  sideways. 

THE  Chinaman's  grip  did  not  relax, 
and  the  two  wrestlers  dropped,  a 
writhing  mass,  upon  the  port  cushions. 
The  launch  heeled  over,  and  my  cry  of 
horror  was  crushed  back  into  my  throat 
bj  the  bandage.  For,  as  Fu-Manchu 
sought  to  extricate  himself,  he  overbal- 
anced, fell  back,  and  bearing  Weymouth 
with  him,  slid  into  the  river. 
The  mist  swallowed  them  up. 
There  are  moments  of  which  no  man 
can  recall  his  mental  impressions;  mo- 
ments so  acutely  horrible  that,  merci- 
fully, our  memory  retains  nothing  of 
the  emotions  they  occasioned.  This  was 
one  of  them.  A  chaos  ruled  in  my  mind. 
I  had  a  vague  belief  that  the  Burman, 
forward,  glanced  back.  Then  the  course 
of  the  launch  was  changed. 

How  long  intervened  between  the  tragic 
end  of  that  Gargantuan  struggle  and  the 
time  when  a  black  wall  leaped  suddenly 
up  before  us  I  cannot  pretend  to  state. 

With  a  sickening  jerk  we  ran  aground. 
A  loud  explosion  ensued,  and  I  clearly 
remember  seeing  the  brown  man  leap 
out  into  the  fog,  which  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him.  Water  began  to  wash  aboard. 

Fully  alive  to  our  imminent  peril,  I 
fought  with  the  cords  that  bound  me; 
but  I  lacked  poor  Weymouth's  strength  of 
wrist,  and  I  began  to  accept  as  a  horri- 
ble and  imminent  possibility  a  death  from 
drowning  within  six  feet  of  the  bank. 

Beside  me  Xayland  Smith  was  strain- 
ing and  twisting.  I  think  bis  object 
was  to  touch  Karamaneh  in  the  hope  of 
arousing  her.  Where  he  failed  in  his 
project  the  inflowing  water  succeeded. 
A  silent  prayer  of  thankfulness  came 
from  my  very  soul  when  I  saw  her  stir, 
when  I  saw  her  raise  her  hands  to  her 
head,  and  saw  the  big,  horror-bright 
eyes  gleam  through  the  mist  veil. 

WE  QUITTED  the  wrecked  launch 
but  a  few  seconds  before  her 
stern  settled  down  into  the  river.  Where 
the  mud  bank  upon  which  we  found  our- 
selves was  situated  we  had  no  idea.  But, 
at  least,  it  was  terra  firma,  and  we  were 
free  from  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

Smith  stood  looking  out  toward  the 
river.  "My  God  !"  he  groaned.  "My  God  !" 

He  was  thinking,  as  I  was,  of  Wey- 
mouth. 

And  when,  an  hour  later,  the  police 
boat  located  us  (on  the  mud  flats  below 
Greenwich),  and  we  heard  that  the  toll  of 
the  poison  cellars  was  fourteen  men,  we 
also  heard  news  of  our  brave  companion. 

"Back  there  in  the  fog,*  sir,"  reported 
Inspector  Ryman,  who  was  in  charge, 
and  his  voice  was  under  poor  command, 
"there  was  an  uncanny  howling,  and 
peals  of  laughter  that  I'm  going  to 
dream  about  for  weeks.  Somehow  the 
voice  reminded  me  of  Weymouth's — " 

Karamaneh  who  nestled  beside  me  like 
a  frightened  child,  shivered,  and  I  knew 
that  the  needle  had  done  its  work,  de- 
spite Weymouth's  giant  strength. 

Smith  swallowed  noisily. 

"Pray  God  the  river  has  that  yellow 
Satan,"  he  said.  "I  would  sacrifice  a 
year  of  my  life  to  see  his  rat's  body  on 
the  end  of  a  grappling  iron !" 
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The 

Baltimore 
Advertising 
Convention 


'  '^VNE  of  the  most  significant  and  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  betterment  of 
American  life,  "says  Editor  J.  A.  McDon- 
ald of  the  Toronto  Globe,  "is  the  earnest 
leaguing  together  of  thousands  of  men 
'interested  in  the  publicity  business' — 
men  who  sell  Advertising  space,  men 
who  buy  it,  and  men  who  write  Adver- 
tisements for  it  -  thousands  of  such  men 
in  all  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  leagued  together  for 
the  high  purpose  of  making  the  business 
of  publicity  honest  and  clean  and  of  the 
truest  service  to  the  public." 


Ten  thousand  of  these  Advertis- 
ing Men  will  gather  at  Baltimore 
next  week  to  attend  the  ninth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. They  will  come  from  every 
state  in  the  United  States — from  Canada — from  Eng- 
land— even  from  South  Africa. 

It  will  not  be  any  mere  social  gathering.  For  a  week 
the  biggest,  brightest,  most  successful  men  in  the  bus- 
iness of  Advertising  will  study,  plan,  and  work  to- 
gether to  make  Advertising  better,  more  successful, 
and  more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  public 
whom  they  all  serve. 

To  make  Advertising  "of  the  truest  service  to  the 
public"  will  be  their  motto.  For  only  that  Adver- 
tising which  really  pays  the  people  who  buy  what 
is  Advertised  can  pay  the  people  who  sell  what  is 
Advertised  or  the  publications  which  carry  that 
Advertising. 

Because  this  is  so,  this  convention  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  make  their  Advertising 
really  serve  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  business  year.  This  convention  will 
benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country. 


No.  121 


Manager  Advertising  Department 
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For 

uninterrupted 
service — get  the 


LEE 


Puncture  -  Proof 
PNEUMATIC 


The  most  economical  tire — 
average  service  of  6026  miles 
each  without  puncture  or  inner- 
tube  replacement.  Guaranteed 

"puncture-proof  or 
your  money  back" 

Write  for   Booklet  "D," 
containing  full  data  on  its  // 
unique  construction. 
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When  you  telep jra 


always  have  a  copy  of  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  "at  your  elbow."  It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  know  what  foods  are  impure,  so  long  as  you  know 
what  foods  are  pure.  You  can  always  be  sure  of  selecting  what  is  pure,  wholesome, 
and  nutritious  when  you  use,  as  your  guide, 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods" 


The  guidance  of  this  little  book 
is  religiously  followed  in  thousands 
of  homes  throughout  the  country; 
and  its  influence  is  proving  a  tre- 
mendous force  in  the  Pure  Food 
movement. 

If  there  is  none  in  your  home' 
you  should  send  for  one  to-day,  for 
it  is  really  a  duty  that  you  owe  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family — for 
health's  sake. 

The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 


Foods  is  simply  a  handy,  classi- 
fied, indexed  list  of  food  products 
which  have  been  impartially  tested 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Westfield,  Mass. 
("The  Pure  Food  Town"),  and 
which  have  been  found  to  meas- 
ure up  to  this  Board's  high  stand- 
ards of  purity,  nutrition,  honest 
measure,  and  truthful  labeling. 

It  is  issued  by  the  Westfield 
Board  of  Health,  officially,— that 


you  may  be  sure  of  the  purity  o 
the  foods  that  you  buy.  Ten  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  a 
copy  of  this  valuable  little  book  and 
you  can  use  this  simple  guide  with- 
out the  slightest  bother  or  study. 

Tear  off  the  coupon  now  and 
send  it  with  10c,  to  the  Westfield 
Board  of  Health,  Westfield,  Mass. 

"When  you  telephone  your 
Grocer" — use  the  Westfield  guide 
to  pure  food. 


TOASTED 
*C0RN4 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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Girl  Next  Door 

By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 

rivers  to  the  Rescue 

By  BENJAMIN  BROOKS 

A  Real  Detective 

By  HENRY  OYEN  j 

Another 
Everyda 
American 

By  PETER  CLARK 
MACFARLANE 
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Right  in  Service — Right  in  Price — 

and  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 


The  Indestructo  is  a  trunk  of  guaranteed 
strength  and  service. 

When  you  buy  an  Industructo  Trunk,  you 
are  not  buying  on  faith — or  on  maker's  or 
dealer's  claims  alone  — 

You  get  an  absolute  guarantee  with  every 
Indestructo  which  says  that  if  your  trunk  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  accident,  wreck,  collision, 
carelessness  of  handling  or  neglect  within  five 


years  from  the  day  you  buy  it,  you  get  a  new 
one  free. 

Other  trunk  makers  do  not  guarantee  their 
trunks  in  this  manner. 

The  guarantee  of  competition  covers  only 
inferior  workmanship  or  materials. 
The   Indestructo  guarantee  protects  you 
against  loss  regardless  of  what  happens  or  of 
how  far  you  travel  in  the  next  five  years. 


Special  Jointless  Construction 

It  is  the  wonderful  special  construc- 
tion of  the  Indestructo  Trunk  that 
gives  it  unequaled  wearing  qualities. 
The  Indestructo  Trunk  is  made  of 
six  thicknesses  of  superior  hard- 
wood united  by  a  special  water- 
proof cement  into  one  solid  piece 
without  a  joint  at  corner  or  edge. 
Jointless  means  smashless  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  of 
hardest  travel  unwatched  and  un- 
attended. 

The  I  ndestructo  Trunk  is  covered 
with  a  hard  vulcanized  fibre.  There 
are  no  nails — all  rivets — in  the  Inde- 
structo construction.  It  is  put  to- 
getherlikeareinforced  steel  building. 
It  is  because  we  build  this  hercu- 
lean strength  into  every  trunk  that 
we  can  guarantee  it  the  way  we  do. 
If  competition  built  as  strong  a 
trunk  they  would  protect  it  just  as 
carefully. 


Handsome  and  Convenient 

The  graceful  outlines  and  rich  color 
and  finish  of  the  Indestructo  Trunk 
makes  it  as  beautiful  a  traveling 
package  as  can  be  built. 

The  deep,  convenient,  roomy  trays 
appeal  especially  to  the  woman  who 
likes  to  have  everything  in  its  place. 

You  can  pack  fifteen  suits  or  dresses 
in  an  Indestructo  Wardrobe  Trunk 
and  still  have  ample  room  in  the 
drawer-side  of  the  trunk  for  all  the 
other  necessities  of  travel. 

The  Indestructo  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  trunk  to  pack  and  the 
most  convenient  trunk  to  travel 
with  that  has  ever  been  built. 

Cannot  Be  Imitated 

If  you  travel  little  or  much,  you 
owe  yourself  an  inspection  of  the 
Indestructo  Trunk.  Compare  it 
with  any  other  trunk.  No  other  can 
even  imitate  its  special  merits;  they 


are  fully  patented  and  protected. 

Other  trunk  makers  may  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  special  Indestructo 
construction,  but  when  they  do  they 
have  a  trunk  with  thirty-two  joints 
at  corners  and  edges  instead  of  no 
joints  at  all. 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  is  right  in 
price — a  cheap  trunk  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  economy — an  imitation  of 
the  Indestructo  is  no  better  than  a 
cheap  trunk. 

World  Wide  Protection 
Against  Loss 

Every  Indestructo  Trunk  is  regis- 
tered against  loss.  If  it  goes  astray 
we  trace  it  and  return  it  promptly 
to  you. 

This  Indestructo  Registry  Service 
covers  the  entire  world — not  one 
state  or  two  states  nor  the  United 
States,  but  the  whole  world — regard- 
less of  where  you  travel  or  how  far, 


your  trunk  is  protected  against  loss 
by  the  Indestructo  registry  system 
and  against  destruction  by  the  Inde- 
structo five  year  guarantee  policy. 
Indestructo  Trunks  cost  from  $15  to  $75 
— you  are  paying  $3  to  $15  a  year  for  a 
trunk  that  must  remain  in  good  condition 
— that  must  always  be  new. 

105,000  Miles  for  $25 

One  man  travelled  105,000  miles  with  a 
trunk  that  cost  him  $25 — a  cost  of  one- 
fortieth  of  a  cent  per  mile. 
He  says  "no  other  trunk  could  have  pos- 
sibly given  such  service." 

Write  Today 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "World  Wide  Customs"  — 
it  fully  explains  the  custom  regulation  of  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe. 

It  is  a  guide  book  of  the  very  things  you  will  want  to 
know  if  you  are  going  abroad  this  year— or  any  other  year. 
Because  of  the  excessive  cost  necessary  to  obtain  a 
correct  and  exact  interpretation  of  the  custom  rules  of 
various  countries,  we  are  obliged  to  charge  ten  cents  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  and  packing. 
We  will  also  send  you  in  the  same  mail,  a  copy  of  our 
travel  book,  which  fully  explains  the  entire  Indestructo 
line — trunks  and  leather  luggage — it  also  gives  yoa  full 
instructions  regarding  the  packing  of  an  Indestructo 
Trunk  in  a  way  which  will  not  injure  or  muss  the  gar- 
ments on  long  trips. 


NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,      Station  706,      Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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Those  who  choose  a  tire 

because  of  the  prestige  that  goes 
with  leadership,  choose  Firestone. 

Those  who  judge  a  tire'  by  its 

popularity  with  the  many,  demand  Firestone. 

The  motoring  enthusiast  recognizes  the  value 
of  both  name  and  fame,  but  prefers  the  stouter  test 
of  service.  He  wants  extra  mileage,  long  life  of 
,    tire  and  car,  safety  and  confident  going. 

So  he  insists  upon  Firestone  Tires. 

The  reasons  why  Firestone  answers  all  these  de- 
mands are  set  forth  in  the  book  "What's  What 
In  Tires"  by  H.  S.  Firestone.     Write  for  it. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron,  Ohio  All  Large  Cities 


Why  "The  World's  Greatest 


Newspaper"? 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  was 
founded  in  1847.  Joseph  Medill 
was  the  guiding  spirit  in  its  early 
days  and  later  became  its  owner. 
Today  his  descendants  own  The  Tribune, 
without  a  break  in  the  line  of  their  inher- 
itance. Few  newspapers  remain  in  one 
family  for  66  years.  Long  ago  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  readers  christened  it  "The  World's 
Greatest  Newspaper,"  and  by  right  of  long 
usage  this  phrase  has  been  copyrighted  and 
now  appears  as  the  sub-title  of  the  Paper. 
Some  of  the  reasons  why  The  Chicago 
Tribune  enjoys  this  reputation,  not  only 
among  its  readers  but  also  among  newspaper 
men,  can  be  appreciated  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  address  delivered 
by  the  general  manager  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune  before  the  students  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"  *  *  *  The  real  newspaper  of  today  has  out- 
grown the  looking-glass  stage  as  the  sole  object  of 
its  existence.  The  big  development  of  the  modern 
newspaper  will  be  along  lines  of  personal  service. 
The  newspaper  that  not  only  informs  and  instructs 
its  readers  but  is  of  service  is  the  one  that  commands 
attention,  gets  circulation,  and  also  holds  its  readers 
after  it  gets  them.  The  newspaper  must  be  of  service 
today,  not  only  in  politics  and  morals,  but  it  must 
be  of  social  service.  It  must  not  only  plead  with  the 
people  to  swat  the  crook  but  must  also  urge  them  to 
swat  the  fly.  It  must  not  only  help  in  the  fighting 
for  a  clean  city  but  must  aid  the  clergy  and  others  in 
the  fight  for  a  clean  home.  It  must  not  only  teach 
patriotism  but  must  show  the  folly  of  the  annual 
massacre  on  July  4  — a  slaughter  doubly  horrible 
because  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  It  must 
enter  into  the  everyday  life  of  its  readers  and,  like 
the  parish  priest,  be  guide,  counselor,  and  friend. 

The  editor  of  a  paper  who  conceives  his  whole 
duty  to  be  the  printing  of  the  news  and  commenting 
sagely  or  foolishly  thereon,  according  to  the  view- 
point of  his  readers,  probably  would  shiver  with 
disgust  and  repel  with  indignation  a  suggestion  that 
a  Laura  Jean  Libbey  conduct  a  department  in  his 
paper  to  give  first  aid — so  to  speak— to  wounded 
hearts  and  elementary  lessons  in  deportment.  But 
there  is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  Laura  Jean  Libbeys 
and  the  Lillian  Russells  in  the  newspapers  of  today. 
When  we  engaged  Miss  Libbey,  at  a  salary,  inciden- 
tally, larger  than  that  paid  to  a  cabinet  minister  or  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  number  of  the  men 
in  our  office  thought  I  was  crazy.  So  did  a  number 
of  estimable  ladies  outside  the  office. 

In  a  little  over  two  years  Miss  Libbey  has  received 
50,000  letters  asking  advice,  and  if  you  could  have 
read  the  letters,  as  I  did,  not  all,  but  hundreds,  you 
would  have  felt  as  I  did,  that  she  was,  to  use  that 
trite  saying,  "filling  a  long  felt  want."  They  were 
from  lonely  human  beings  with  human  problems. 
Over  two  hundred  young  women  have  written  and 
acknowledged  that  her  words  of  warning  saved  them 
from  taking  the  irretrievable  false  step  which  often 
confronts  the  friendless  girl  in  a  large  city.  Almost 
as  many  have  testified  that  she  has  prevented  the 
wrecking  of  homes  in  a  divorce  court.  Several 
hundreds  of  her  readers  have  written  her  that  she 
saved  them  from  the  folly  of  an  elopement  which 
would  have  been  accursed.  Other  hundreds  have 
written  that  she  straightened  out  the  kinks  in  their 
affairs,  and  sent  wedding  invitations  or  announce- 
ments with  thanks  to  her  that  they  are  established 
happily. 

The  precise,  horror-stricken  persons  who  stood 
aghast  at  this  excursion  into  the  realms  of  soul  states 
and  tender  emotions  long  ago  resumed  the  placidity 
of  their  ways.  Sternly  critical  persons  have  for- 
gotten their  dismay.  And  Miss  Libbey  goes  ahead 
doing  good  and  making  readers— readers  who  will 
stick  because  they  have  a  real  reason  for  so  doing. 

But  Laura  Jean  Libbey's  mail,  enormous  as  it  is, 
forms  only  a  part  of  the  flood  of  letters  from  our 
readers.    We  advertise  to  the  women  of  Chicago 


"What  Shall  I  Do  ?  Ask  The  Tribune."  And  if  you 
could  see  the  thirty-five  hundred  letters  a  week  that 
pour  into  the  office,  all  asking  questions,  you  would 
realize  that  the  furnishing  of  news  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  province  of  a  newspaper. 

The  most  interesting  thing  is  feminine  beauty,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  number  of  letters  received. 
Miss  Russell  gets  a  mail  sometimes  reaching  two 
hundred  letters  a  day,  and  she  teaches  in  her  printed 
form  replies  as  well  as  in  her  daily  articles  that  the 
soul's  thoughts  affect  the  body;  that  ugly  thoughts 
will  ruin  any  beauty,  and  in  her  advice  for  the  repair- 
ing of  the  damages  of  time  and  nature  she  advises 
against  the  use  of  cosmetics  and  preaches  the  doctrine 
that  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind  is  next  to  godliness 
and  is  beauty's  most  efficient  handmaiden. 

"Marion  Harland's  Helping  Hand"  is  a  depart- 
ment through  which  a  great  exchange  is  conducted 
reaching  from  coast  to  coast.  Actually  hundreds 
of  articles  discarded  by  those  who  no  longer  need 
them,  have  been  sent  to  those  who  do,  and  not  only 
have  a  dozen  encyclopaedias  been  given  to  those  who 
need  them  but  half  a  dozen  typewriters  and  one 
piano  have  found  places  where  they  would  be  of  real 
value.  Over  a  dozen  orphans  have  found  homes 
through  her  efforts.  Mrs.  Harland  has  three  secre- 
taries, and  together  they  sort  the  applications  from 
those  who  want  and  the  offers  from  those  who  have 
and  use  their  best  efforts  that  the  helping  hand  shall 
be  extended  to  those  deserving. 

Queer  work,  the  old  time  editor  would  think. 
But  it  is  real  work. 

The  letters  that  we  receive  developed  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  women  were  worrying  as  to  how  to  add 
a  few  dollars  to  their  income  while  staying  at  home 
doing  the  housework.  That  revealed  a  condition 
needing  a  remedy.  So  we  started  a  department  in 
the  Sunday  paper  to  help  solve  the  problem,  offering 
a  cash  prize  for  each  acceptable  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  earn  money  at  home.  Those  who  knew  shared 
their  knowledge  with  those  who  needed  the  informa- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  pleasant  aspects  of  this  kind 
of  newspaper  making.  When  this  department  had 
been  running  for  a  few  months,  we  found  that  several 
hundred  women,  by  utilizing  the  suggestions  we 
printed,  had  added  to  their  incomes  and  in  some 
cases  had  been  enabled  to  start  in  business.  We  then 
published  and  gave  away  free  of  cost  on  request  by 
mail  twenty  thousand  little  booklets  called,  "One 
Hundred  Ways  to  Earn  Money  at  Home."  From 
these  suggestions  and  others  that  we  publish  daily 
we  have  been  told  that  other  hundreds  of  women 
have  been  materially  aided  in  life's  battle. 

Our  latest  department  is  called  "How  to  Fight  the 
Increased  Cost  of  Living."  Here  daily  we  preach  the 
lessons  of  real  economy  and  try  to  make  each  dollar 
do  more  work  for  the  housewife  than  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  four  hundred  letters  we 
receive  each  week  show  the  keen  appreciation  of  our 
efforts.  Here  again  we  utilize  the  knowledge  of 
experienced  housekeepers  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  learned  the  art  of  thrift  and  economy. 

And  in  another  attempt  to  be  of  interest  and  profit 
to  our  readers  and  to  strengthen  the  hold  which  we 
gain  by  being  of  real  service  to  them,  we  have  sent 
Jane  Eddington,  a  former  dean  of  a  woman's  college 
and  an  expert  in  dietetics  as  well  as  cookery,  to 
travel  abroad  and  garner  from  the  cooks  and  house- 
wives of  Europe  such  tasty  and  thrifty  recipes  as 
will  be  suitable  for  use  by  American  women  to  the 
improvement  of  the  stomachs  of  their  families  and 
the  profit  of  their  purses. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  we  have  that 
these  features  are  valued  by  our  readers  is  that 
hundreds  cut  them  out  day  by  day  and  preserve 
them  in  scrapbooks.  When  we  learned  of  the  demand 
we  responded  to  it  and  now  we  are  selling  at  approx- 
imate cost  one  hundred  scrapbooks  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  these  articles. 

All  of  this  is  a  part  of  the  new  idea  of  the  newspaper, 
which  is  that  a  newspaper  must  be  of  service  to  its 
readers. 

For  years  The  Tribune  has  declined  annually 
$200,000  or  more  which  it  could  have  if  it  would 
print  patent  medicine  and  disreputable  medical 
advertising.  This  was  a  matter  of  conscience— a 
dislike  for  dirty  dollars.  Duty  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  only  right  to  stop  people  from  spend- 
ing money  for  nostrums  generally  useless  and  often- 
times dangerous,  but  it  was  essential  that  we  do 
what  we  could  to  keep  them  in  health.  So  we  en- 
gaged Dr.  Evans,  formerly  Health  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  and  President  of  the  American 


Medical  Association,  to  act  as  Health  Editor.  He 
does  not  prescribe  but  daily  he  talks  on  the  text 
"How  to  Keep  Well."  This  was  an  innovation 
which  has  been  followed  by  several  metropolitan 
papers  and  today  the  medical  papers  of  the  country 
are  crusading  for  "Medical  Editors,"  in  daily 
newspapers. 

This  whole  idea  of  "Personal  Service"  is  epito- 
mized in  the  title  of  the  last  department  of  which  I 
will  speak— "The  Friend  of  the  People."  This  is 
where  the  citizen  with  the  grievance  files  his  com- 
plaint—the lion's  mouth  of  today.  Here  come  the 
simple  annals  of  a  broken  sidewalk,  street  lamps  that 
fail  to  light  the  way,  insanitary  alleys,  unlighted 
halls  in  tenement  houses,  uncollected  garbage, 
inattention  on  the  part  of  public  officials  or  servants 
of  a  public  service  corporation,  the  petty  burdens  of 
the  poor  and  the  uninfluential.  The  number  of  the 
small  wrongs  that  afflict  the  citizens  of  a  community 
is  equaled  only  by  the  lack  of  success  that  attends 
the  ordinary  man  in  his  efforts  to  secure  redress.  But 
it  would  astonish  you  to  observe  the  celerity  with 
which  "The  Friend  of  the  People"  secures  results. 

I  believe  suppression  of  news  is  more  of  a  wrong 
than  the  printing  of  a  piece  of  news  that  possibly 
might  better  not  have  been  written.  By  improper 
suppression  a  newspaper  sells  its  soul  and  betrays  its 
readers.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  high  treason  of 
journalism.  No  paper  that  permits  its  advertisers 
or  the  personal,  social,  and  financial  friends  of  its 
editor  to  control  or  taint  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  ever  has  become  a  big  newspaper,  a  success- 
ful newspaper,  or  a  newspaper  that  is  respected  by 
the  people.  The  man  in  the  street  instinctively 
senses  this  sort  of  treason  and  he  punishes.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  notorious  examples  of  papers 
owned  and  controlled  by  politicians  and  the  pred- 
atory powers.  Some  are  dead,  others  have  changed 
hands,  and  those  that  remain  are  leeches  on  the 
money  bags  that  gave  them  birth  and  furnished  the 
sustenance  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  sneering  belief  expressed  by  so  many  that 
advertisers  have  a  mortgage  on  the  editorial  columns 
of  all  newspapers  is  not  true.  There  are  free  men  and 
there  are  slaves  in  our  business  as  there  are  in  all 
lines  of  effort.  The  newspaper  field  is  not  inhabited 
solely  by  saints,  neither  has  any  other  profession  a 
monopoly  of  the  pure  in  heart.  There  are  black  sheep 
in  every  flock.  The  average  of  honesty  in  the  news- 
paper business  will  compare  favorably  with  that  in 
any  other  trade  or  profession.  It  should.  It  should 
be  higher.  We  who  sit  as  censors  should  be  like 
Caesar's  wife.  We  who  seek  to  lead  the  public  should 
take  heed  to  our  own  footsteps.  We  who  preach 
should  practice.  Our  ethical  purposes  should  be 
high,  our  vision  clear  and  unbiased.  The  man  who 
thinks  he  can  betray  his  readers,  the  man  who  thinks 
he  can  let  dollars  supersede  duty,  the  man  who 
thinks  he  can  let  private  interest  dictate  his  policy  — 
and  doing  these  things  secretly  imagines  that  he  can 
pose  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion,  an  exponent  of 
right  and  honesty  —  is  fooling  himself,  not  the  public. 
The  public  is  canny  and  its  eye  teeth  are  getting 
sharper  every  minute.  The  day  of  invisible  govern- 
ment in  the  newspaper  world,  as  in  the  political 
world,  is  vanishing." 


IN  these  and  similar  principles  are  to  be 
found  the  reasons  why  The  Tribune 
has  more  readers  in  Chicago  proper 
than  the  three  other  morning  papers 
combined,  and  why  it  prints  nearly  as  much 
advertising  as  the  three  other  morning  papers 
combined.  The  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  to  seek  the  same  reputation  among 
all  the  national  advertisers  of  the  United 
States  that  we  now  enjoy  among  such  of 
them  as  have  already  used  our  columns, 
and  among  our  own  local  houses,  many  of 
whom  have  built  up  their  present  reputa- 
tions solely  through  the  use  of  advertising 
in  The  Tribune. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Marie  Registered) 
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A  NOVEL  type  of  modern  hero 
is  "Grouch"  Gilroy.  Two  pas- 
sions rule  him — one  his  affection  for 
the  leading  lady,  the  other  his  hunger 
for  publicity  for  the  "show.''  And 
when  the  troupe  plays  Greenville, 
the  home  town  of  the  handsome 
leading  man  —  don 't  think  you  can 
guess  what  happened,  for  you  can't! 

IT  WAS  "Grouch"  Gilroy,  the  advance  agent,  who 
discovered  Marjorie  Esmond.  The  season  was  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  Gilroy  found  himself  in  a 
small  Middle  West  town,  feeling  rather  badly 
ifter  too  many  late  nights.  He  had  spent  his  week's 
salary,  and  he  was  thoroughly  annoyed  at  his  futile 
■fforts  to  arouse  the  slightest  enthusiasm  either  on  the 
mrt  of  the  local  press  or  of  the  public  in  the  attract- 
ion he  represented.  After  a  two  hours'  desultory 
ind  perfectly  useless  conversation  with  the  man  in 
:he  box  office  of  the  theatre  at  which  his  company  was 

0  play  three  days  later,  he  wandered  into  the  audi- 
oriuni,  where  he  found  a  musical  comedy  dragging 
>ut  its  weary  length.  For  some  time  he  gazed  list- 
essly  at  the  dull  antics  of  the  two  comedians  and  a 
raucous- voiced  soubrette.  A  love  duet  between  the 
leading  woman  and  her  lieutenant  lover  only  made  the 
idvance  agent  wince  the  more  and  hang  on  to  the 
•lush  balustrade  in  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  as  if  it 
lad  been  the  rail  of  a  foundering  derelict. 

When  the  chorus  flocked  in  and  danced  their  way 
-lowly    toward    the    footlights,  Gilroy 
gratuitously,  and  in  a  voice  that  all  .jS^jgspgggs 
the  neighboring  audience  could  hear,  ex-  ^^gp^ 
iressed  his  malignant  disapproval. 

AND  then  from  out  of  the  mass  of 
/\  hard,  overpainted,  grinning  masks 
on  the  stnj;e.  one  face  burned  its 
ray  through  his  tired,  dulled  brain  as 

1  hot  noonday  sun  will  sometimes  burn 
■ts  way  through  a  lifting  fog. 

"Oh,  Lord,  what  a  girl !"  he  muttered. 
A.nd  anions  that  crowd  of  jaded  chorus 
urls  Marjorie  Esmond,  in  truth,  shone 
ike  a  frail  poppy  horn  by  some  whim 
5f  nature  in  a  field  of  gross  weeds.  A 
noment  later  the  advance  agent  was  in 
i  stage  box  studying  the  girl  at  close 


range,  and  the  longer  he  looked  at  the  delicate,  oval 
face,  the  honest  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  clear  voice 
that  rose  so  easily  above  the  others,  the  more  he  won- 
dered, because  from  long  experience  Gilroy  knew  that 
miracles  are  as  uncommon  to  stageland  as  they  are  to 
the  big  world  outside. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  he  was  waiting  for 
the  girl  on  the  stage,  and  for  five  minutes  the  lanky 
young  man  with  the  pasty,  anemic  face  talked  to  her 
with  an  argumentative  sincerity  that  she  had  never 
encountered  before,  certainly  never  before  in  her 
career  on  the  stage.  After  Gilroy  had  left  her,  the 
manager  of  the  company  met  him  neiir  the  stage  door, 
and  as  he  passed  nudged  him  genially  in  the  ribs. 

"Making  a  date,  eh?"  he  leered.  "Oh,  you  advance 
agents!  Glad  you  like  her.  Marjorie's  a  little  too 
quiet  for  our  bunch."  Gilroy's  gray,  dull  eyes  and 
thin,  bloodless  lips  broke  into  the  semblance  of  a 
smile. 

"Really,"  he  said,  "I  do  like  her,  and  between  you 
and  me,  I  was  making  a  date  with  her." 

THEX  he  loitered  slowly  out  of  the  stage  door, 
hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph station,  and  wired  Britt,  his  manager, 
who  was  with  the  company  in  Chicago,  to  come  on  at 
once  and  see  what  every  manager  in  America  had 
been  looking  for  for  the  last  fifteen  years — the  Maude 
Adams  of  musical  comedy. 

"Grouch"  Gilroy  had  received  his  unhappy  sobriquet 
because  it  was  thoroughly  deserved.  He  was  born  a 
pessimist;  had  so  far  made  no  effort  to  rectify  this 
error  of  his  birth,  and  the  silver  lining  to  any  cloud 
had  yet  to  come  within  his  vision.  Therefore,  when 
Ogden  Britt  received  his  advance  agent's  message  he 
left  Chicago  by  the  first  train  that  would  take  him  to 


the  town  of  Gilroy's  discovery.  The  next  night  the 
very  prominent  New  York  manager  sat  in  a  very  in- 
conspicuous seat  in  the  balcony,  and  with  alert,  expert 
eyes  watched  the  stage  work  of  Marjorie  Esmond.  An 
hour  after  the  performance  was  over  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Chicago  with  a  contract  that  bound  Gil- 
roy's "find"  to  him  for  the  greater  part  of  her  natural 
life. 

From  this  point  on  the  theatrical  career  of  Mar- 
jorie Esmond  was  of  that  meteoric  type  which  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  type  at  all,  so  extremely  uncom- 
mon are  its  instances.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  of 
the  woman  star  that  helps  only  the  individual,  creates 
bitter  jealousy  among  her  less  fortunate  sisters  in  art, 
and  incites  many  young  women,  who  are  infinitely 
better  fitted  by  madcap  nature  to  rock  a  cradle  or 
dust  furniture,  to  seek  similar  histrionic  fame.  But 
"Grouch"  Gilroy's  judgment  was  early  and  easily 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  sound,  and,  although  he 
reaped  none  of  the  material  benefits,  he  was  as  satis- 
fied with  the  result — and  so  presumably  was  Ogden 
Britt — as  if  he  had  discovered  the  North  or  South 
Pole  or  the  hidden  treasures  of  Captain  Kidd. 

Within  the  next  three  months  there  was  a  musical 
comedy  built  from  Viennese  timber,  torn  down,  rebuilt, 
and  finally  produced,  all  to  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  innate  charm  and  the  acquired  arts  of  Marjorie 
Esmond.  Following  a  short,  strenuous  road  tour  and 
ceaseless  rehearsals,  the  play  and  Miss  Esmond,  or 
rather,  Miss  Esmond  and  the  play,  came  into  their 
own  on  Broadway.  ■  Her  success  was  instantaneous 
and  complete,  and  if  there  were  any  visitors  to  New 
York  who  were  unacquainted  with  these  facts  there 
were  innumerable  electric  signs,  billboards,  and  news- 
paper advertisements  to  inform  them.  Unfortunately, 
in  New  York  there  is  no  Queen  of  the  Carnival  or  au- 
thorized Toast  of  the  Town.  If  cynical 
New  York  had  time  for  such  unremu- 
nerative  social  pleasantries,  Marjorie 
would  have  as  surely  been  offered  both 
positions  as  she  so  surely  would  have 
refused  them. 

FOR  the  ensuins  six  months  no  prop- 
erly chaperoned  theatre  party  con- 
sidered going  elsewhere  than  to  the 
playhouse  where  Marjorie  was  perform- 
ing, and  for  the  first  time  the  young  men 
who  go  to  properly  chaperoned  theatre 
parties  were  as  glad  to  go  again  and 
again  to  the  same  play  as  were  their 
young  women  friends.  These  same  emi- 
nently respectable  young  women  made 
all  kinds  of  efforts,  varying  from  polite 
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to  frantic,  to  have  Marjorie  at  their  teas,  and  the 
young  men  wore  equally  energetic  in  their  constant 
efforts  to  add  her  presence  to  their  formal  luncheons 
or  less  formal  supper  parties,  bul  to  the  infinite  dis- 
gust of  her  manager,  Ins  most  successful  star  "went 
nowhere."  Presumably  she  did  have  somewhere  to 
go  where  she  could  sleep  and  eat  and  rest  when  she 
was  not  on  the  stage.  However,  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  spot,  and  that  Ogden  Britt  and  the 
stage  manager  knew  its  telephone  number,  the  rest 
of  the  people  employed  at  the  theatre,  as  well  as 
the  world  outside,  were 
wholly  ignorant  as  to  how 
.Marjorie  spent  her  days. 
On  the  occasional  visits 
which  she  paid  to  Britl  at 
his  office,  the  young  man- 
ager would  invariably  sug- 
gest that  she  show  the  pub- 
lic that  she  was  .just  as 
beautiful  off  the  stage  as 
she  was  on  it.  and.  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  was  possessed 
of  the  same  infinite  charm. 

"Just  go  about  a  hit."  he 
urged,  "and  let  them  see 
that  you  are  a  regular  girl 
with  human  instincts  and 
a  wonderful  dresser  on  and 
off.  and  that  you  wear 
paradise  in  your  hats  and 
glistening  gloves  on  your 
ringless  fingers.  Now  they 
think  you're  a  sort  of  lady 
hermit,  and  probably  say 
that  you  eat  peas  with  a 
knife  and  asparagus  with 
a  tablespoon.  <)r  maybe 
again  they  say  that  you're 
nursing  a  husband  who  is 
blind  and  feeble-minded." 

BUT  to  all  Britt's  plead- 
ings .Marjorie  would 
only  smile  and  dare 
him  to  get  out  her  contract 
and  show  her  the  clause  in 
which  she  was  compelled 
to  appear  at  the  functions 
of  the  truly  rich  or  the 
socially  prominent.  And 
when  he  would  cheerfully 
refuse.  Marjorie  always 
claimed  that  it  was  because 
he  was  ashamed  to  look  a 
contract  in  the  face  in 
which  he  had  taken  such 
an  outrageous  advantage 
of  an  ignorant  chorus  girl 
and  had  hound  up  her 
theatrical  career  for  years 
and  years  in  red  tape  which 
no  lawyer  could  possibly 
hope  to  cut  or  unbind.  As 
Marjorie  continued  to  have 
her  own  way.  it  was  thus 

as  a  recluse  that  she  finished  her  first  year  as  a 
successful  star.  And  then,  and  without  leaving  her  ad- 
dress, she  left  New  York  for  a  well-earned  vacation. 

MARJ<  >RIE  dropped  into  a  seat  far  back  in  the  dark 
auditorium,  a  nd  with  half-Hosed  eyes  gazed  list- 
lessly at  the  chattering  actors  standing  in  little 
groups  about  the  bare,  ugly  stage.  It  was  very  hot — very 
hot  even  for  an  August  day  in  New  York — and  the  long 
journey  in  the  stuffy,  crowded  train  from  the  little  sea- 
side village  where  she  had  spent  the  summer  had  left 
the  girl  star  of  "The  Maid  of  Mirth"  company  completely 
wilted  and  very  forlorn.  It  was  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  season,  and  Marjorie  knew  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  work  done,  and  that  the  "call"  would 
probably  result  only  in  a  purely  social  reunion.  The 
ladies  would  greet  each  other  enthusiastically  and  ad- 
mire each  other's  tanned  and  blistered  complexions,  and 
the  men  would  swap  fish  stories  and  kindred  tales  of  the 
adventures  of  their  holidays.  Indeed,  it  was  only  her 
inexperience  and  a  certain  youthful  desire  always  to 
try  to  do  the  right  and  civil  thing  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  that  had  induced  her  to  leave  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  seaside  resort  for  the  baked,  unlovely 
city.  Hut.  for  the  moment,  she  felt  even  too  tired  to 
greet  her  fellow  players.  Sunk  deep  in  the  crash- 
Covered  chair  with  her  head  resting  againsl  the  iron 
back,  she  watched  them  slapping  one  another  on  the 
shoulders,  embracing,  kissing,  and  waving  excitedly  to 
old  friends  across  the  half  lighted  stage. 

"What  children!"  she  sighed,  "what  children!"' 
And  she  was  quite  right,  for  they  were  like  a  lot 
of  happy  children — happy  in  the  days  of  their  vaca- 
tion just  passed:  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  whole 
season's  engagement  before  them,  even  if  they  were 
to  spend  it  on  "the  road." 

"Gypsies,"  said  Marjorie.  half  aloud:  "still  gypsies." 
She  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  and.  smoothing  her 
hair  over  her  damp  forehead,  groped  her  way  along 


the  dark  passage  hack  of  the  boxes,  and  at  last  found 
herself  on  the  crowded  stage.  For  a  moment  the 
actors  were  so  busy  with  their  gossip  that  they  did  not 
see  the  newcomer,  and  the  little  figure  in  the  simple 
white  dress  stood  waiting  patiently  until  she  should 
lie  recognized.  And  then  Paxton,  the  second  comedian, 
who  had  never  before  dared  to  call  her  anything  bul 
Miss  Esmond,  or  Lady  Governor,  shouted  :  "Why,  bless 
my  eyes,  it's  Marjorie,  our  Marjorie!" 

And  then  the  riot  began.  Marjorie  ripped  off  her 
gloves  and  threw  out  her  hands  to  the  men,  but  the 


"But  promise  me,  Grouch,  "  and  her  voice  scarce- 
ly rose  above  a  whisper,  "promise  me  always  to 
be  kind  and  good  to  me,   won't  you,   Grouch ?" 

women — that  is.  with  the  exception  of  the  new  girls — 
held  her  close  in  their  arms  and  kissed  her  over  and 
over  again  on  her  sunburned,  pretty  cheeks. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  greeting  was  as  noisy  as  it 
was  simple  and  sincere,  for  during  the  long  season  just 
passed  that  they  had  spent  together  in  New  York  the 
girl  star  had  done  much  to  make  herself  loved  by  the 
people  who  had  worked  at  her  side,  and  to  whose 
friendly  aid  she  had  given  more  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  play  than  was  perhaps  their  due.  There  are 
some  stars  who  consider  it  the  best  policy,  even  if 
against  their  natural  instincts,  to  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  their  fellows,  but  Marjorie,  whatever  her  in- 
stincts, did  not  choose  to  play  the  part  in  this  way. 

ABOUT  her  were  men  and  women,  many  of  them 
well  advanced  in  years,  ripe  in  knowledge  and 
the  art  of  acting,  as  well  as  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  stage,  but  yet  whom  the  goddess  of  success  bad 
never  yet  seen  lit  to  touch  with  her  magic  wings.  To 
them  Marjorie  had  gone  for  aid,  whether  she  needed  it 
or  not.  and  thus  hail  won  them  to  her  for  all  time. 
She  had  stolen  away  the  rancor  and  the  envy  from 
their  narrow,  jealous  souls,  and  in  their  place  bad 
left  only  love  and  a  certain  kind  of  blind  adoration  for 
the  girl  who  had  been  born  with  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts — a  thing  called  charm  and  the  ability  to  throw  it 
across  the  footlights  straight  into  the  hearts  of  her 
audience.  And  so  everyone  in  the  company,  from  the 
oldest  wardrobe  mistress  to  the  youngest  member  of 
the  eight  Tommy  dancers,  had  mothered  Marjorie. 
That  is.  so  long  as  she  was  in  the  theatre — the  rela- 
tionship so  far  had  never  gone  beyond  the  stage  door. 

The  first  "call"  turned  out  to  be  just  what  Mar- 


jorie had  expected  it  to  be — a  mere  social  gathering, 
renewal  of  old  friendships,  and  a  call  for  a  real  r< 
hearsal  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  jus 
as  she  was  leaving  the  stage  that  "Grouch"  Gilro 
came  slouching  toward  her  and  held  out  both  hi 
hands.  The  smile  on  his  lips  she  had  never  seen  b(i 
fore  and  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  his  reputatior 

"Congratulate  me,"  be  said.  "They've  promoted  m 
for  discovering  you.  I'm  going  with  the  show.  No 
ahead  of  it.  mind  you.  but  with  it.    I'm  a  manager. 

Marjorie  took  one  of  his  big  hands  between  her  owi 
little  ones  and  pressed  it  hard.  The  company  hai 
gradually  disappeared  through  the  stage  door  an<! 
they  were  quite  alone. 

"I'm  so  glad."  she  said;  "and  now  that  you're  m; 
regular  manager,  could  you  advance  me  a  slight  loai 
until  pay  day?    That's  my  idea  of  a  real  manager." 

Gilroy  put  his  hand  deep  in  his  trousers  pocket  am 
pulled  out  a  few  nickels  and  pennies. 

"That's  the  kind  of  manager  I  am,"  he  laughed 
"Do  you  see  that  queen  of  a  blonde  show  girl  jus 
going  out  the  stage  door?  Well,  her  first  name  is  Yer 
and  I'll  bet  she  gives  a  dollar  to  a  newsboy  for 
evening  paper  and  calls  the  head  waiters  at  Lo 
Martin's  by  their  first  names,  so  I  told  her  I  was  lie 
manager  and  asked  her  if  she  would  start  the  seaso 
right  and  ask  me  to  lunch." 

"Well?"  said  Marjorie. 

"Well,  she  just  looked  at  my  old  blue  flannel  sui 
and  my  old  russet  shoes  and  sniffed,  and  then  the  siii 
turned  slowly  into  a  loud  guffaw — something.  I  shaft] 
imagine,  the  way  a  giraffe  would  sneeze.  I  think  she' 
laughing  yet.  Miss  Esmond,  would  you  care  to  tak 
your  manager  to  lunch?" 

"I  would  not."  said  Marjorie  promptly,  "but  I  won' 
laugh  until  I  get  outside.    Good  day,  Mr.  Manager*' 

GILR(  )Y  shook  his  head  and  swung  about  on  his  heel. 
"You're  a  pretty  stony-hearted  lot,  you  musical- 
comedy  actors,"  he  mumbled,  and  then,  turnin 
suddenly  back  to  Marjorie  and  shaking  his  finger  a 
her  with  a  great  show  of  mock  seriousness:  "Hut 
don't  forget,"  he  threatened,  "I  am  still  your  manager, 
and  there's  a  ten  o'clock  rehearsal  to-morrow  morni 
and  that  goes  for  the  pony  ballet  and  the  lady  star." 

He  made  a  grimace  and  turned  away,  and  as  lie  d' 
so  a  young  man,  who  was  to  play  a  small  part,  an 
who  was  one  of  the  few  new  recruits  to  the  company, 
blocked  his  way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I'm  sorry,"  said  the  young  ma 
— an  apology  with  which  the  youth's  manner  in  n> 
way  coincided — "but  will  you  please  introduce  me 
Miss  Esmond?  I'm  so  pained  to  trouble  you,  but 
is  really  the  first  opportunity  I've  had." 

He  spoke  in  the  pleasant,  well-modulated  voice  of  the 
far  South,  but  Marjorie  could  not  well  fail  to  over 
hear  the  young  man's  words,  and  so  she  turned  hack 
but  Gilroy  chose  to  regard  the  newcomer's  request  as 
unusual  and  unnecessary,  and  with  an  expression  of 
thorough  disapproval,  continued  to  look  him  over  from 
the  soles  of  his  well-varnished  shoes  to  the  crown  of 
his  good-looking  head. 

"My  name."  said  the  young  man  quite  unabashed,  "is 
Shirley — Robert  Shirley." 

"Is  it?"  remarked  Gilroy,  but  what  ho  was  going  to 
add  will  never  be  known,  because  Marjorie  suddenly 
came  to  the  stranger's  rescue.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  the  young  man  bowed  low  over  it.  am! 
then,  looking  up,  smiled  into  her  smiling,  pretty  eyes 
"I'm  glad  to  know  you.  Mr.  Shirley."  she  said,  "and 
I'm  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  with  us." 

In  answer  Shirley  bowed  still  lower  over  the  hand 
he  still  held  and  muttered  some  words  which  Gilroy 
did  not  quite  catch,  but  which  sounded  something  like 
"a  gift  for  which  he  had  waited  with  all  the  unreason 
ing  eagerness  of  a  child." 

AM>  then  Gilroy,  for  some  reason  which  lie  could 
2  \  not  explain,  either  at  the  time  or  afterward, 
found  himself  backing  away  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  get  the  picture  of  Marjorie  and  the  young  man  more 
in  his  mental  and  physical  focus.  When  he  had  gol 
the  proper  perspective,  he  found  that  he  no  longer 
resented  the  intrusion  of  the  young  man.  After  all,  it 
seemed  to  him  now  but  quite  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  standing  and  chatting  there  on  the  bare 
stage,  looking  straightforwardly  into  each  other's  eyes 
just  as  if  they  were  the  oldest  and  best  of  friends. 
Once  more  Gilroy  squinted  at  the  young  man,  from  the 

soles  of  his  russet   m 

shoes  to  the  hair  of 
h  i  s  good  -  looking 
head,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesita- 
tion decided  that 
his  second  point  of 
view  was  unques- 
tionably the  true 
one,  and  that  never 
had  he  met  with 
anyone  just  like 
Mr.  Robert  Shirley 
in  the  show  busi- 
ness before.  His 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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'"pHE  THIRD  in  the  series  of  the 
Real  Life  Stories  of"  Everyday 
Americans" —  its  subject,  a  smiling, 
blue-eyed  Yankee,  George  W.  Coleman, 
who  is  doing  an  uncommon  job  in  a 
most  uncommon  way.  He  is  the  leader 
of  the  famous  Ford  Hall  meetings  in 
Boston;  he  is  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertising  Clubs  of  America; 
and  he  is  the  other  fellow's  friend. 


GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN  is  the  idol  of  his  world. 
He  does  not  make  money,  but  friends  Physi- 
cally he  is  like  Zacchseus,  short  of  stature; 
t-haraeterly  he  is  as  tall  as  Goliath,  aborigi- 
nally he  is  just  an  up-to-date  New  England  Baptist 
deacon.  He  wouldn't  take  a  drink,  he  wouldn't  smoke 
a  cigarette,  he  wouldn't  use  an  unsterilized  word  nor 
tell  an  infected  story.  In  fact,  if  Thomas  Drier  of 
Cambridge,  who  writes  advertising  philosophy  for 
America,  should  catalogue  the  purely  negative  virtues 
of  Coleman,  with  the  same  skill  that  he  sets  down  his 
positive  ones,  some  people  who  think  a  man  has  to  be 
tainted  to  be  interesting  would  immediately  convince 
themselves  that  Coleman  was  just  the  most  boresome 
possibility  in  all  America.    But  they  would  be  wrong. 

Coleman  is  as  attractive  as  a  ripe  red  apple.  Men 
gather  about  him  like  flies  round  a  sirup  jar.  They 
hum  and  buzz  and  slap  him  on  the  shoulders,  and 
laugh  and  chuckle  and  admire — and  follow!  Let  us 
write  that  particular  attribute  in  italics — they  fol- 
low!— black-face  it.  capitalize  it.  frame  it  in  fire- 
works, touch  off  the  fuse,  blaze  the  letters  against 
the  sky — men  follow  Coleman. 

Boston  Felt  Him  First 

OUITE  naturally  it  was  his  native  city  that  felt 
him  first.  One  of  the  early  advertising- clubs  of 
America  was  organized  in  Boston.  It  limped  along 
through  the  years  with  some  fair  breezes  and  some 
winds  that  were  foul  until,  about  11)04.  the  feeling  that 
there  w  as  too  much  tacking  and  yawing  obtruded  itself 
upon  some  of  the  more  serious-minded  members.  They 
felt  if  the  club  was  to  realize  its  possibilities  and  furnish 
the  proper  leadership  in  the  way  of  ideals  for  the  ad- 
vertising craft  of  Xew  England,  they  must  tighten 
sail  and  put  some  Christopher  Columbus  type  at  the 
helm  who  would  clew  a  careful  course.  For  this 
helmsman  they  hit  upon  George  W.  Coleman.  Cole- 
man at  the  time  was  publisher  of  the  "Christian  En- 
deavor World,"  a  weekly  religious  journal  for  young 
people,  having  a  wide  but  closely  stratified  circulation. 
Certainly  this  seemed  a  strange  place  for  the  adver- 
tising men  of  a  city  like  Boston  to  turn  for  leader- 
ship: and  Coleman,  if  you  will  stop  and  look  at  him 
more  closely,  seems  rather  a  strange  man  to  whom 
to  have  turned.  He  was  an  awfully  nice,  clean  young 
fellow  with  what  you  might  mislead  yourself  into 
calling  a  vegetarian  disposition.  He  was  Sunday-school 
bred.  He  even  found  his  wife  in  his  Sunday-school 
class.  He  was  an  altruist.  Having  rare  business 
genius,  he  deliberately  refused  to  become  rich.  He 
had  a  chance  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  what  is  to-day 
the  greatest  shoe  manufacturing  company  in  America. 
The  plans  were  worked  out,  the  contracts  were  ready 
to  sign.  Coleman  would  have  been  a  rich  man  to- 
day. He  had  imagination  enough  and  faith  enough  to 
see  the  possibilities  just  as  clearly  perhaps  as  any  of 
his  associates.  But  lie  didn't  sign.  He  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  buckle  on  the  harness  of  business  devotion 
to  the  necessary  extent.  He  wanted  to  be  free  to  be- 
come the  errand  boy  of  whatever  cause  of  humanity 
commanded  his  attention  at  the  moment.  Yet  Cole- 
man was  by  no  means  the  prune-eating,  milk-swigging, 
molly-coddling  sort.  His  veins  were  full  of  red  pepper. 
His  small  body  was  swollen  with  inexhaustible  en- 
thusiasms. Only  he  was  an  idealist  and  a  humani- 
tarian. Give  him  a  job  with  an  ideal  for  a  headlight 
and  a  chance  to  serve  his  fellowman  as  the  goal  and 
he  was  off  to  a  flying  start. 

And  it  was  to  this  man  that  the  ad.  men  of  Boston 
came  in  1009,  saying:  "You  are  the  only  man  we  can 
all  agree  upon  to  lead  us  in  this  new.  big  enterprise." 
Coleman  accepted. 

In  the  Boston  Ad.  Club — or  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association,  as  they  call  it  now,  he  saw  a  chance  to 
unify  scattered  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  great 
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Coleman  is  as  attractive  as  a  ripe  red  apple.  Men 
gather  about  him  and  laugh  and  chuckle  —  and  follow  ! 


power,  upon  a  platform  of  mutual  respect,  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  cooperation  in  achievement.  Cole- 
man's first  gift  is  that  he  likes  people.  He  liked  these 
advertising  men  immensely,  and  by  the  well-known 
"Mary-loves-the-lamb-you-know"  principle  the  adver- 
tising men  liked  him.  His  reelection  to  the  presi- 
dency became  a  foregone  conclusion.  Also  the  history 
of  the  club  became  like  that  of  Kipling's  ship  that 
found  herself.  From  wandering  aimlessly,  almost 
piratically,  it  began  to  carry  legitimate  cargo  of  large 
tonnage.    It  became  a  thing  with  brains  and  a  heart. 

Travel  and  Conquest 

IX  COURSE  of  time  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America  held  an  annual  convention  in 
Boston  and  were  so  impressed  by  the  qualities  of 
Coleman  that  they  insisted  upon  electing  him  presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  that  he  and  his  friends  pro- 
tested that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  choose  the 
president  from  the  convention  city. 

The  new  president  in  his  first  year  traveled  widely, 
making  unnumbered  addresses,  pouring  his  enthusi- 
asm, his  optimism,  and  his  stiffening  moral  purpose 
into  clubs  all  over  the  country.  The  convention  of 
1012  went  to  Dallas,  and  among  other  things  it  re- 
elected Coleman.  The  energetic  Bostonian  had  his 
second  wind  by  this  time  and  was  going  faster  than 
ever.  In  the  eight  months  he  had  traveled  32,000 
miles,   and   he  wound   up  at   the  convention  with 


a  feeling  that  he  was  beginning  to  like  the  work. 
There  were  many  spectacular  features  of  this  Dallas 
convention.  There  was  an  automobile  parade  with 
seventeen  hundred  cars  in  line.  There  was  an  al  fresco 
luncheon  at  the  Country  Club  attended  by  five  thou- 
sand people.  There  was  a  cattello  barbecue  at  Fair 
Park — cattello.  if  you  do  not  remember,  being  a  blend 
on  the  hoof  of  buffalo  meat  and  Texas  beef.  But  no 
matter  where  the  convention  went  or  what  it  did.  it 
was  continually  breaking  out  in  ovations  to  President 
Coleman.  On  Thursday  night  they  deliberately  gave 
themselves  over  to  honoring  him.  The  occasion  was 
a  reception  and  ball.  It  is  whispered  that  Dallas  lav- 
ished $8,000  upon  this  entertainment  alone. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  was  a  great  success,  and 
they  gave  the  glory  to  George.  When  the  gathering 
broke  up  the  whole  State  demanded  to  see  him.  His 
progress  from  point  to  point  was  a  triumphal  jour- 
ney. Waco,  on  one  of  his  preconvention  trips,  sent 
a  telegraphic  invitation  signed  by  half  the  town. 
Coleman  graciously  regretted  that  on  account  of  the 
time-table  he  could  not  accept  and  keep  his  other  ap- 
pointments. Waco  promptly  came  across  with  a 
special  train.  To  show  that  the  cost  of  a  special 
didn't  hurt,  they  stood  Coleman  upon  the  cowcatcher 
and  took  his  picture  with  Wacoans  swarming  all  over 
the  engine  from  cab  roof  to  coupling  bar.  At  San 
Antonio,  the  "Express,"  a  newspaper,  went  the  limit 
with  "La  Cena  Mexicana."  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  a  Mexican  supper,  in  his  honor.  The  menu  cover 
pictured  Coleman  in  boots,  spurs,  and  sombrero,  wear- 
ing the  scarlet  sash  and  the  gi'een  and  gilt  jacket  of 
the  vaquero  on  a  festal  day 

The  Eloquence  of  His  Laughter 

NOW,  we  must  admit  that  nothing  anyone  tells 
you  of  what  Coleman  has  said  or  done  for  the 
advertising  cause  seems  quite  to  justify  or 
explain  all  this  outpouring  of  spontaneous  affection. 
The  explanation  must  be  that  Coleman  is  himself 
one  of  the  most  likable  men  in  the  world.  He  is  an 
unusual  complication  of  character  traits.  His  purpose 
is  high  and  steadfastly  determined.  As  a  presiding 
officer  he  is  singularly  fair.  In  personal  contact  he 
appears  always  in  a  state  of  crackling  good  humor. 
Tell  him  a  funny  story  and  he  laughs.  Hit  him  in  the 
eye  and  lie  laughs:  oppose  him.  abuse  him,  misrepre- 
sent him.  or  generally  disagree  with  him.  and  he 
laughs.  And  his  laughter  is  no  toneless  Xew  England 
cackle  either.  It  is  a  series  of  accelerating  explosions 
that  sound  like  the  sneeze  of  a  motorcycle.  You  won- 
der how  so  large  a  mirth  can  break  out  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  size.  But  with  it  all  the  man  carries  that  per- 
sistent, dogged  intention  to  find  out  the  best  way  and 
then  to  get  it.  He  takes  much  counsel.  He  is  great 
for  gathering  advice.  Once  the  way  is  determined, 
however — look  out !  Coleman  is  going  through  on  that 
line  if  it  consumes  the  entire  heated  period. 

By  all  odds  the  biggest  and  most  important  thing 
Coleman  has  done  has  been  the  Ford  Hall  meetings. 
Compared  to  this,  any  service  to  the  cause  of  adver- 
tising is  only  so  much  water  over  the  dam.  The  Ford 
Hall  enterprise  has  taxed  Coleman's  abilities  to  the 
limit;  and  its  success  has  given  him  an  enduring  fame 
with  his  generation.  It  comes  near  to  being  the  most 
conspicuous  single  contribution  so  far  in  this  new 
century  toward  social  salvation  in  America.  It  has 
enshrined  Coleman  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
humble  people.  Through  it.  the  man — his  spirit  of 
optimism,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  air  of  wholesome- 
ness  and  good  cheer,  his  spirituality — has  become  the 
living  realizable  ideal  to  those  same  thousands. 
Through  this  one  man's  leadership  light,  and  hope,  and 
the  power  to  move  forward,  have  penetrated  to  the 
smothering  masses  of  the  socially  submerged  in  Boston. 

Daniel  S.  Ford,  a  Baptist,  was  the  owner  of  the 
"Youth's  Companion."  In  his  will  he  left  something 
like  $1,000,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  people  under  the  administration  of  the  Bos- 
ton Baptist  Social  Union.  With  this  sum  of  money 
a  site  was  purchased  and  an  office  building  erected 
on  Beacon  Hill,  opposite  the  State  House.  In  the 
building  was  a  beautiful  auditorium  (seating  a  thou- 
sand people)  which  was  not  being  used  on  Sundays. 
Having  a  kinship  for  humanity,  anil  a  disposition  to 
look  on  both  sides  of  the  shield.  Coleman  saw  with 
his  mind's  eye  not  only  all  the  people  who  worshiped 
weekly  in  the  churches  of  Boston,  but  all  the  others 
who  never  went  near  a  church  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  He  had  a  notion  that  the  unchurched 
were  not  so  different  from  the  somewhat  overchurched. 
He  wondered  if  they  wouldn't  like  a  place  to  go  on 
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Sunday  night  where  they  could  hear  good  music  and 
inspiring  addresses;  where  their  poverty-cramped  and 
labor-sapped  minds  could  have  a  chance  to  drink  in 
inspiration  and  expand  under  the  warmth  of  mutual 
association  and  enlarging  ideas. 

The  Sunday  night  meetings  at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  City  were,  of  course,  his  inspiration.  Every  time 
he  found  himself  in  New  York  on  Sunday  he  went 
down  to  Cooper  Union,  wedged  himself  into  that  heter- 
ogeneous mass  of  humanity,  and  felt  the  beat  of  its 
heart  and  the  swelling  of  its  soul.  Each  time  he  got 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  of  those  vacant 
chairs  in  Ford  Hall. 

At  length  Coleman  began  to  urge  the  committees 
of  the  Boston  Baptist  Social  Union,  which  were  cus- 
todians both  of  the  building  and  of  the  funds,  to  give 
him  the  hall  and  $500  for  an  experimental  course  of 
six  meetings.  Although  he  is 
himself  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  controls  the  in- 
come, he  had  trouble  in  gain- 
ing his  request.  These  men 
were  all  his  lifelong  friends, 
but  most  of  them  could  not 
understand  his  plan,  could  not 
see  how  they  would  be  carry- 
ing out  the  wish  of  Mr.  Ford 
in  opening  his  doors  and  [lour- 
ing out  his  money  for  a  Sun- 
day night  meeting  that  was 
not  conventionally  religious. 
Coleman's  idea  was  to  appeal 
only  to  the  unchurched.  If 
people  had  a  church  home,  if 
they  were  accustomed  to  go 
to  c  h  u  r  C  h  ,  they  were  not 
wanted  at  Ford  Hall.  Further- 
more, the  framework  of  the 
meeting  was  to  be  absolutely 
without  the  accustomed  re- 
ligious note.  Speakers,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  allowed  to 
deliver  their  message,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  the  right 
of  the  audience  to  question 
any  speaker  upon  any  point 
of  his  address  was  to  be  free- 
ly guaranteed.  The  proposal, 
in  many  respects  revolution- 
ary, seemed  like  giving  away 
everything  for  which  the  Bap- 
tists  and  Mr.  Ford  had  stood. 

Ford  Hall's  Beginning 

YET  there  was  Smiling 
George,  his  brow  puck- 
ered into  a  little  frown, 
his  blue  eyes  full  of  appeal, 
with  that  little  throaty  explo- 
sive which  comes  into  his  voice 
when  excited — talking  and 
pleading  and  arguing — until 
they  just  had  to  give  in  to 
him.  Rut  the  consent  was 
granted  reluctantly  and  with 
no  promise  beyond  the  first 
six  meetings.  That  was  in 
the  spring  of  1908. 

Coleman  sat  up  nights  with 
his  new  project.  He  is  a 
master  of  publicity,  and  he 
poured  it  out  liberally  and 
in  the  right  places,  notwith- 
standing which  only  150  peo- 
ple were  in  the  hall  the  first 
night. 

This  audience  was  not  only 
small — it  was  suspicious. 
That,  indeed,  accounted  for 
its   smallness.     A   trap  had 

been  feared,  some  scheme  to  preach  Christianity  to 
Jews,  or  religion  to  agnostics.  But  no  conventional 
religion  was  preached,  no  psalms  were  sung,  no  col- 
lection even  was  taken.  Instead,  several  straightfor- 
ward addresses  were  made  in  a  thoughtful  manner 
upon  a  highly  profitable  theme. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  those  present  were 
invited  to  ask  questions.  Every  man  had  a  respect- 
ful hearing:  there  was  no  exhibition  of  prejudice — 
from  the  platform  at  least.  The  questions  were  put 
uncertainly,  sometimes  timidly,  sometimes  with  an 
offensive  antagonism,  but  each  questioner  got  as  fair 
an  answer  as  could  be  made.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
meeting  was  dismissed. 

The  next  Sunday  night  the  audience  was  larger, 
the  interest  greater.  On  the  sixth  and  last  Sunday 
night  there  were  about  400  in  the  hall,  an  average  of 
350  for  the  whole  six  meetings. 

The  following  autumn  the  meetings  were  resumed 
and  ran  through  to  the  middle  of  April.  They  have 
continued  now  for  five  years  with  growing  power. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  turn  away  one  or  two 
thousand  people.  The  doors  are  open  at  seven  o'clock. 
Invariably  the  building  is  filled  within  five  minutes. 
Passers-by  in  the  dead  cold  of  a  winter's  evening  will 


see  a  line  forming  two  abreast,  starting  at  both  doors, 
almost  completely  around  the  block — waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  hall  to  open. 

One-third  of  the  audience  will  be  Jewish,  but  ad- 
herents of  every  faith  under  Heaven,  as  well  as  those 
who  proudly  boast  of  no  faith,  will  be  found  in  the 
seats.  Greek  and  Roman,  bond  and  free,  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  Elamite  and  Yankee,  the  Mesopotamian 
and  the  Boston  street  Arab,  the  socialist  and  the 
anarchist,  the  man  who  works  with  his  hand."  and 
the  man  who  seems  not  to  work  at  all,  the  clerk,  the 
salesman,  the  professional  man,  are  all  represented. 
( Ine-fourth  at  least  of  any  meeting  will  be  women. 
The  great  majority  are  foreigners — Americans  in  the 
making— to  put  ourselves  more  tactfully. 

These  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  have  dis- 
criminating taste,  so  that  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  co- 
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his  audience  critically,  and  well  he  may.  It  is  not 
a  Scotch  audience,  nor  yet  a  Canadian,  nor  even  an 
American  one.  It  has  a  distinctly  foreign  look.  The 
shapes  of  the  faces,  the  contour  of  the  heads,  the  un- 
likeness  of  the  man  in  the  first  seat  to  his  next  pew 
neighbor,  and  the  unlikeness  of  the  first  tier  of  faces 
to  the  next  tier  of  faces,  the  unlikeness  of  the  women 
to  each  other,  the  contrasts  in  headgear  and  style  of 
dress,  the  differing  stages  of  intellectual  development, 
the  varying  faces— here  a  British  face  and  there  a 
Russian,  here  a  German  and  there  a  Slav,  here  a  Jew 
to  Roston  born,  and  yonder  one  who  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent cannot  understand  English,  yet  whose  face  is  all 
eagerness  to  comprehend.  The  foreign  element  in  the 
audience  is  quite  generally  of  small  stature.  Their 
appearance  speaks  of  cramped,  starved  lives.  Mac- 
donald  towers  before  them  like  a  giant.  He  begins 
to  speak.  He  does  not  talk- 
down  to  them.  His  theme  is 
world  peace.  He  is  talking  to 
a  world  audience.  All  the 
races  are  before  him.  It  is 
quickly  apparent  that  he  is 
addressing  well-read  minds. 
No  historical  allusion  is 
missed.  It  is  a  thinking  au- 
dience, capable  of  reasoning 
and  insistent  upon  being  rea- 
soned with.  The  more  closely 
the  joints  of  the  speaker's 
logic  are  fitted,  the  more  close- 
ly they  follow  him.  The  au- 
dience, despite  its  cosmopoli- 
tan character,  is  keenly 
American  in  its  quick  appre- 
ciation of  humor  and  the 
alertness  with  which  it  fol- 
lows the  speaker  in  his  Celtic 
and,  therefore,  somewhat 
whimsical  flashes  of  light  on 
the  far  boundaries  of  his  topic. 
Rounded  periods,  sharp  sal- 
lies, occasional  apostrophes, 
are  greeted  with  salvos  of 
hand  clapping.  Dr.  Macdonj 
aid  is  at  his  best.  Finally, 
under  the  stimulus  of  this 
very  sympathetic  and  keenly 
appreciative  crowd  of  hearers, 
he  seems  to  become  better 
than  his  best.  After  speaking 
for  an  hour  he  sits  down,  to 
be  greeted  by  round  after 
round  of  applause,  to  which 
he  is  compelled  to  rise  and 
respond  with  many  bows. 

The  Audience's  Turn 


Saturday  Night  in  the  Old  Town 
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laborers  are  very  careful  to  give  them  only  the  best. 
Let  me  show  you  a  sample  meeting.  It  is  on  a  Sun- 
day night  in  March.  The  great  hall  has  filled,  floor 
and  gallery,  almost  with  the  opening  of  the  doors. 
There  is  a  group  of  guests,  perhaps  a  score  in  all, 
upon  the  platform;  Coleman  is  there  in  conference 
with  Dr.  J.  A.  Maedonald  of  Toronto,  who  is  to  speak 
upon  "War  and  the  Human  Breed."  An  elocutionist 
reads  "Lil'  Brown  Baby,"  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
to  the  chuckling  approval  of  the  audience,  especially 
the  African  part  of  it.  The  'cellist  strikes  the  open- 
ing chords  of  Massenet's  "Meditation"  from  "Thais." 
The  audience  grows  suddenly  still,  and  then  rapt. 
Eyes  brighten,  mouths  open,  heads  reach  forward  or 
are  poised  dreamily.  The  ten  hundred  have  become 
one  humanity,  and  the  musician  is  drawing  a  bow 
across  the  strings  of  that  vast  multiple  heart.  When 
the  last  note  is  sounded,  there  is  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment and  a  sigh,  followed  by  hearty  applause.  It 
is  easy  to  see  from  the  faces  that  this  music  is  like 
food  and  drink  to  souls  in  whose  lives  there  is  not 
much  of  music. 

Coleman  makes  the  introduction  and  Dr.  Maedonald 
gets  up  to  speak.  The  tall  Scotch-Canadian,  in  his 
frock  coat,  with  his  canny,  Gaelic  eyes,  is  scanning 


HEY  sing  a  hymn,  se- 
lected carefully  to  ex- 
press only  the  simplest 
and,  therefore,  most  widely 
accepted  religious  ideas,  after 
which  the  real  Ford  Hall 
meeting  begins — that  is,  the 
meetinn'.s  part  of  the  meeting, 
the  questionable,  conducted  by 
the  audience. 

These  questionaires  are  the 
secret  of  the  success  and 
power  of  these  Sunday-night 
gatherings.  They  not  only 
afford  an  opportunity  for  in- 
struction, but  for  self-expres- 
sion. The  audience  is  not 
merely  gathered  and  lectured 
at.  Every  man  can  get  a  hear- 
ing. Each  has  an  opportunity 
to  ask  the  speaker  whatever 
question  he  will.  This  is  the 
most  important,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  feature 
of  the  meeting.  It  is  in  this  part  of  it  that  Cole- 
man has  won  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the 
audience  most  completely.  Here  his  personality,  his 
spirit  of  fairness  and  sense  of  justice,  have  made  him 
in  a  way  the  shepherd  of  the  whole  flock.  He  stands 
as  a  buffer  between  the  questioner  and  the  speaker. 
His  blue  eyes  are  everywhere;  he  flits  from  side  to 
side  of  the  platform,  bends  over  and  cups  his  hand 
behind  his  ear  to  catch  the  labored  utterance  of  some 
man  who  not  only  has  difficulties  with  his  thoughl 
but  difficulties  with  the  enunciation  of  an  alien  tongue 
and  difficulties  through  embarrassment  in  suddenly 
finding  himself  all  alone  upon  his  feet  with  twelve 
hundred  pairs  of  eyes  upon  him.  Rut  Coleman  pa- 
tiently sticks  it  out  with  the  questioner  until  his 
meaning  is  clear.  Frequently  he  grasps  a  man's  ques- 
tion considerably  before  he  has  been  able  to  utter  it. 
The  chairman  has,  too,  a  genius  for  compressing  into 
a  mere  mouthful  of  words  the  pith  of  an  interrogatory 
which  it  has  taken  the  questioner  a  hundred  to  frame. 
Having  caught  the  question,  he  turns  and  launches 
it  at  the  speaker.  Some  exceedingly  sharp-pointed 
questions  are  put,  and  the  speaker's  troubles  as  an  ora- 
tor in  his  first  hour  are  nothing    ( Concluded  on  page  22 ) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


OF  ALL  the  men  in  the  United  States 
t  Senate,  the  one  who  conies  as  near 
as  any  other  to  deserving  to  be 
called  a  statesman  is. John  Sharp  Williams 
of  Mississippi.  There  are  many  Senators 
whose  names  are  more  frequently  in  the 
papers,  many  who  are  more  conspicuous 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  many  who 
have  a  greater  capacity  and  devotion  to 
the  drudgery  of  legislative  detail,  but  none 
who  so  invariably  combine  learning  and 
original  thought  in  their  contributions  to 
the  debates.  Any  person  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  conscious  when  he 
comes  to  an  utterance  by  Senator.Williams 
that  the  type  seems  to  raise  itself  above 
the  rest  of  the  page.  What  he  says  is  al- 
ways based  on  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  government.  In  a  long  experience 
of  reading  the  Congressional  Record  the 
present  writer  has  never  seen  an  utter- 
ance in  which  Senator  Williams  appeared 
merely  as  a  partisan.  He  never  states 
merely  his  own  case;  he  always  states  the 
other  side  just  as  fairly ;  he  never  takes  a 
dialectic  advantage.  He  has  the  air  of 
putting  everything  from  every  side  on  the 
table,  and  then  sifting  about  to  find  the 
combination  which  is  truth.  Frequently 
he  speaks  with  deep  conviction,  but  in  his 
utterances  there  is  always  that  which  in- 
dicates study  of  all  points  of  view  and 
tolerance  even  for  a  point  of  view  which 
he  strongly  disapproves.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, for  example,  knows  that  free  sugar 
means  the  doom  of  the  sugar-raising  in- 
dustry in  his  own  State  and  in  the  sugar 
States  generally: 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  free  sugar 
will  dismantle  every  sugar  house  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  my 
name  is  John  Williams. 

Mi'.  Williams  sees  there  is  tragedy  in 
doing  this,  but  he  knows  where  the  origi- 
nal blame  for  the  tragedy  belongs: 

It  is  pathetic  to  me  to  think  that  these  people 
have  been  invited  to  come  in  and  walk  in  deep 
water  on  stilts  and  that  when  they  are  now 
asked  to  walk  without  stilts  they  must  be 
drowned. 

Senator  Williams  is  sorry  for  this  and 
would  have  prevented  it  if  he  could  by  a 
reasonable  duty.  Nevertheless  he  sees  the 
problem  not  as  a  present  injustice  alone; 
he  sees  the  case  as  a  whole,  and  harks 
back  to  the  underlying  economic  evil : 

After  all,  the  sugar  duty  is  a  special  privilege, 
because  no  man  has  a  (Jod-given  or  a  natural 
right  to  make  money  out  of  an  industry  of  any 
sort  except  where  he  can  stand  upon  his  two  legs 
without  legislative  help. 

Senator  Williams  sees  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  tariff  revision  downward,  not 
as  a  primary  harm,  but  as  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  surgery  that  is  neces- 
sary to  cure  a  long-standing  and  deep- 
seated  economic  error. 

Free  Sugar 

XY  person  whose  moral  sense  has  aver- 
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age  acuteness  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  which  man  came  out  best 
in  this  colloquy : 

Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana —  ...  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  our  campaign  speakers 
were  sent  to  the  Western  States  they  were  told 
not  to  discuss  the  question  of  free  sugar;  and  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  if  they  had  discussed  free 
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sugar  and  intimated  that  we  were  going  to  have 
free  sugar  we  would  never  have  carried  those 
Western  States? 

Senator  James  of  Kentucky — No,  sir;  I  deny 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  guilty  of  such  du- 
plicity as  the  Senator  suggests.  If  I  believed  it 
was,  I  would  withdraw  my  allegiance  from  it 
and  take  my  seat  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber.  I  spoke  in  the  West,  and  everywhere 
I  went  I  advocated  free  sugar,  and  I  got  more 
applause  for  free  sugar  than  for  any  other  sched- 
ule which  I  said  we  would  revise  for  the  relief 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Old  Table 

IN  A  VERY  clever  bit  of  Senatorial 
swordplay,  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock of  Nebraska  forced  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan  to  put  into 
words  the  extreme  standpat  position  : 

Senator  Hitchcock — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  we  now 
export  about  ten  times  as  much  furniture  as  we 
import? 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan— Oh,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— 

Senator  Hitchcock — Will  the  Senator  kindly 
answer  the  question? 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan— I  say  that  the 
genius  of  our  furniture  workers  has  crowded  the 
foreign  manufacturer  very  severely  and  our 
products  do  enter  into  competition  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world. 

Senator  Hitchcock— Then  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  we  are  selling,  say,  six  or  seven 
million  dollars'  worth  of  furniture  made  in 
America  in  other  countries  in  competition  with 
those  other  countries,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  high  tariff  of  35  per  cent? 

Senator  Smith  was  finally  cornered  into 
saying : 

/  am  not  pleading  for  any  duty  on  furniture 
at  all. 

He  then  had  recourse  to  the  argument 
that  under  the  new  tariff  there  will  be  less 
demand  for  furniture  in  the  United  States : 

Because  in  other  lines  labor  will  be  cut  down; 
because  labor  will  be  out  of  employment;  be- 
cause laborers  will  be  turned  from  workingmen 
into  wanderers  and  furniture  will  be  the  last 
thing  they  will  buy. 

This  is  a  frank  statement  of  the  Chi- 
nese Wall  theory  of  protection.  Sena- 
tor Smith  wouldn't  have  any  use  for  a 
tariff  commission.  Just  put  everything 
at  1,000  per  cent,  and  let  us  all  start  off 
in  an  experiment  of  what  Congressman 
Kent  calls  "boot-strap  aviation."  Senator 
Smith  ended  the  passage  at  arms  with  this 
argument : 

They  [meaning  the  consumers]  will  use  the  old 
bed  and  the  old  chair  and  the  old  table  in  pref- 
erence to  new  ones  until  they  get  a  surplus  of 
money. 

Without  admitting  Senator  Smith's 
logic  at  all,  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
it  would  be  very  wholesome  if  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  would  resolve  to 
get  along  for  a  while  with  the  old  chair 
and  the  old  table  until  we  recover  from 
a  decade  of  wanton  extravagance,  indi- 
vidual and  national.  This  is  not  the  popu- 
lar thing  to  say;  but  truth  and  unpopu- 
larity are  old  acquaintances. 

Standing  By 

THE  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  of 


those  men  who  do  not  call  themselves 
Progressives,  but  are  progressive  Repub- 
licans, is  this:  If  the  tariff  bill  can  l.e 
passed  without  their  votes,  they  will 
vote  against  it,  as  an  indication  of 
their  belief  that  the  bill  could  have 
been  framed  better  than  it  is,  and 
that  all  tariff  revision  should  be  done 
through  a  nonpartisan  tariff  commis- 
sion. But  if  there  should  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate so  many  Democratic  traitors  that 
the  bill  is  threatened,  enough  Progressive, 
or  progressive  Republican,  votes  will  be 
furnished  to  pass  it. 

The  Devil  a  Monk  Would  Be 

THUS  colloquy  took  place  between  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate: 

Mr.  Penrose — I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  question,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.  Is 
the  Democratic  caucus  to  be  open  to  the  public 
or  is  it  to  be  a  secret  proceeding? 

Mr.  Simmons — Has  any  Republican  caucus  in 
this  country  ever  been  open  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Penrose — We  were  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing them  open,  and  we  are  now  repentant,  and 
hereafter  they  will  be  open. 

It  really  seems  pretty  trite  to  recall  the 
old  couplet  about  the  devil  sick  and  the 
devil  well,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that 
seems  quite  adequate.  Incidentally,  Sena- 
tor Penrose  is  getting  very  anxious  about 
his  reelection  next  year,  and  has  been 
traveling  up  and  down  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania indorsing  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  (which  is  now  in  the  Consti- 
tution, in  spite  of  years  of  opposition 
from  him),  and  advocating  woman  suf- 
frage with  the  vehemence  of  a  recent  and 
ardent  convert. 

Currency 

IT  IS  the  present  intention  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  put  through  both  Houses  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  measure  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Secretary  McAdoo,  Senator 
Owen  (chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee),  Representative 
Glass  (chairman  of  theHouseBanking  and 
Currency  Committee),  and  some  others 
have  been  framing  for  several  weeks  past. 
The  hope  of  doing  this  is  not  so  rash  as  ii 
may  seem.  A  currency  measure  can  be 
passed  through  Congress  much  more  read- 
ily than  a  tariff  measure,  for  a  tariff  meas- 
ure must  resist  a  very  large  number  of 
separate  local  influences  which  are  hurt 
by  it.  A  currency  measure,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  excite  local  opposition,  and 
merely  requires  time  for  debate  on  its 
merits.  Moreover,  President  Wilson,  as 
well  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Administration  generally,  command 
public  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
currency  measure  which  bears  the  Admin- 
istration's O.  K.  is  less  likely  to  excite 
great  opposition.  If  the  Administration 
succeeds  in  passing  a  good  banking  and 
currency  act,  it  will  be  the  first  one  we 
will  have  had  in  125  years  of  American  his- 
tory. To  do  this,  and  also  pass  a  new 
tariff  bill,  in  a  single  special  session  of 
Congress,  within  six  months  after  the  Ad- 
ministration has  come  into  power,  will  be 
a  unique  triumph. 
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M#  Man-Made  Canyons  of  Culebra 


Photograph!  Copyright  1913  liy  Edith  B.  Tr 


Miss  Edith  H.  Tracy's  photographs  of  Culebra  Cut,  Panama,  describe  "the  greatest  engineering  work  of  all  time,  "  not  in  terms  of  bolts  and  rivets,  but  as 
material  for  artists.     This  one,  taken  at  Empire,  looking  south  toward  the  suspension  bridge,  is  a  symbol  of  energy  rather  than  a  snapshot  of  a  steam  shovel 
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Another  view  at  Empire,  taken  beneath  the  suspension  bridge  that  shows  in  the  upper  picture.  The  work  trains'  tracks  are  upon  the  final  bottom  of  the 
canal — only  40  feet  above  sea  level.    For  nine  miles  through  the  cut  the  channel  narrows  to  a  minimum  width  of  300  feet.     The  water  will  be  45  feet  deep 
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Editorial  Comment 


Weasel  Words 


T 


BE  GRAND  RAPIDS  (MICH.)  "HERALD,"  owned  by  United 
States  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  emits  this: 
"WEASEL  WORDS"  FROM  COLLIER'S 

The  leading  magazine  exponent  for  the  Wilson  tariff  program  is  either  hypo- 
critical or  unsound  in  its  attitude.  ...  It  chastises  "protectionists"  for  com- 
plaining against  one  section  of  the  Underwood-Wilson  Bill;  and  then  itself 
bitterly  complains  against  another  section.  ...  It  condemns  all  who  do  not 
support  the  hill ;  and  yet  admits  in  the  same  breath  that  portions  of  the  hill  are 
"bungling"  and  a  "sad  sort  of  statesmanship."  .  .  .  Consistency  is  a  jewel  (hut 
jewelry  is  evidently  considered  vulgar  in  the  Collier  sanctum). 

"Weasel  words,"  we  ought  to  explain,  is  a  phrase  invented  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  describe  words  which  suck  the  life  from  the  words  in 
front  of  them.  With  this  explanation  the  "Herald's"  characterization 
will  be  clear.  The  burden  of  it  is  that  there  is  inconsistency  between 
our  praise  of  Democratic  Senators  who  resist  pressure  from  special 
interests  to  oppose  the  Wilson-Underwood  Bill,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  criticism  of  the  form  in  which  the  income-tax  provision 
stood  when  the  bill  passed  the  House.  But  we  are  not  opposed  to  the 
income  tax.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  graduated  feature  of  it.  What 
we  do  not  like  is  the  fact  that  only  one  man  out  of  about  every  twenty 
will  pay  it.  If  the  world  were  made  over  according  to  our  view  we 
would  have  all  taxes  direct;  we  would  have  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  paid  by  income  taxes.  But  precisely  the  benefits  which 
we  should  hope  from  this  are  defeated  when  all  the  taxes  are  laid  on 
less  than  .">  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  nineteen  men  out  of  every 
twenty  are  led  to  look  with  tolerance  on  government  extravagance 
because  some  one  else  pays  the  bill.  Our  belief  concerning  this  sub- 
ject was  clearly  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Gillett  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  Republican  Congressman  who 
earned  our  admiration  a  few  years  ago  by  opposing  extravagant  pen- 
sions, although  he  held  his  seat  by  less  than  six  hundred  majority 
in  a  district  which  contained  more  than  that  number  of  old  soldiers. 
Congressman  Gillett  said : 

By  making  the  limit  of  exemption  much  smaller,  say  $1,000  .  .  .  everyone 
who  earned  over  .$1,000  a  year  would  have  a  direct,  personal,  and  keen  inter- 
est in  the  expenditures  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  care  how  small  the  tax — let  it  be 
a  half  of  1  per  cent,  which  would  he  50  cents  on  an  income  of  $1,100  and  $5  on 
an  income  of  $2,000.  .  .  .  Then  for  the  first  time  every  citizen  with  an  income  over 
$1,000  would  have  a  personal  interest  in  Government  expenses.  Then  would  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  each  man  what  kind  of  housekeeping  there  was  at  Wash- 
ington. To-day  the  ordinary  voter  is  entirely  ignorant  and  indifferent  as  to  the 
expensiveness  of  the  Administration.  The  taxes  are  indirect;  he  does  not 
feel  that  he  is  paying  them,  and  as  long  as  his  locality  gets  what  it  wants  he 
is  regardless  of  what  may  be  wasted  in  other  localities.  A  Congressman  is 
praised  in  proportion  to  the  national  money  he  gets  spent  in  his  district,  and 
the  more  extravagant  he  is  the  more  popular.  .  .  .  The  nation  needs  sorely  some 
device  to  excite  in  the  ordinary  citizen  a  study  of  national  expenditures,  Nothing 
would  accomplish  it  so  effectively  as  imposing  on  him  a  small  income  tax,  which 
should  vary  according  to  the  amount  the  nation  spent. 

An  income  tax  reaching  down  to  the  man  with  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  would  tend  to  end  the  pension  scandal,  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors logrolling,  and  the  public-building  graft.  To  put  the  exemp- 
tion as  high  as  $4,000  is  a  bit  of  deference  to  popularity  which 
constitutes  the  least  admirable  act  that  has  come  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  As  we  said  before,  in  the  editorial  which 
Senator  Smith's  paper  seems  not  to  have  understood  very  well, 
it  is  to  be  excused  upon  one  ground  only:  that  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  our  Federal  taxation  (through  the  tariff)  is  now  indirect  and 
falls  largely  upon  the  consumer;  and  that  thereby  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community  escapes  its  just  share.  This  is  on  the 
bungling  principle  that  somehow  two  blundering  wrongs  may  make 
a  right.  However  our  present  situation  may  excuse  it,  it  is  still  a 
sad  sort  of  statesmanship. 

The  Rock  of  Protection 

FROM  A  SPEECH  on  the  floor  by  Senator  William  Alden  Smith 
of  Michigan : 

No,  I  shall  agree  to  nothing  in  connection  with  this  bill.  ...  I  shall  by  no 
unanimous  consent  or  vote,  from  the  first  roll  call  to  the  last,  give  my  approval 
to  a  single  line  or  syllable  of  your  bill. 

"This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I."  At  least,  William 
Alden  is  sincere.   There  is  ringing  earnestness  in  these  words. 


"Watch  Dayton  Rise!" 

SOME  JOURNALIST  of  the  old  school  ought  to  write  an  editorial 
about  Dayton.  The  topic  calls  for  old-time  sonorous  eloquence: 
he  could  fill  a  page  with  thunder  and  emotion.  Two  months  ago  tin 
Ohio  city  struggled  for  its  life  in  a  swift  yellow  flood.  Recently 
half  a  dozen  long  telegrams  and  letters  from  public-spirited  citizens 
reached  our  office  telling  in  more  emotional  terms  than  the  dispatches 
in  the  morning  newspapers  that  Dayton  in  a  week's  campaign  for 
subscriptions  had  raised  f 2,000,000  to  safeguard  itself  against  another 
flood,  and  that  on  Tuesday  of  the  same  week  Dayton  citizens  had 
voted  to  adopt  a  modern  system  of  city  government.  A  letter  from 
the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce  bespeaks  the  spirit  of  this  "city 
of  a  thousand  factories" : 

Every  factory,  every  store  and  workshop,  every  clerk,  every  mechanic,  every 
laborer  was  appealed  to.  All  gave — some  whose  all  was  washed  away  gave  cheer- 
fully what  they  could,  ones,  twos,  fives,  twenty-fives,  and  fifties.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  same  resolute  spirit  that  exerted  itself  last  Tuesday,  the  siime 
determination  that  bade  defiance  to  the  politicians  and  adopted  the  commission 
manager  plan  of  government  by  the  most  overwhelming  majority  of  any  election 
in  the  history  of  the  city. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  a  part  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  that  a  large  part  of  his  success  was  due  to  his  steady 
faith  in  the  slogan :  "Never  be  a  bear  on  America." 

Who  Is  This  Man  ? 

THIS  SUGGESTION  of  a  possible  Krupp  situation  of  our  own 
tomes  from  the  New  York  "Evening  Post" : 

The  Powder  Trust  has  long  supported  a  special  magazine  at  Washington, 

and  one  of  its  agents,  in  another  guise,  has  a  desk  in  the  War  Department. 

An  Artist 

WE  ARE  HOPING  the  talks  and  the  letters  of  Mayor  Gayxok 
will  be  gathered  by  a  wise  publisher  into  a  shapely  book.  That 
will  give  us  much  good  sense  in  a  simple  rhythmical  English.  Mr. 
Gaynor  once  advised  authors  to  talk  right  on  in  plain  and  simple  ways 
without  taking  thought  of  how  to  say  what  lay  in  mind.  That  is  gentle 
fooling.  For  he  has  exhausted  a  lifetime  in  learning  how  to  talk  so 
potently.  No  one  ever  wrote  his  graceful  casual  sayings  who  had  not 
lived  with  words  for  years.  The  Mayor  is  an  artist,  and  he  knows  it. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  he  is  close  to  being  a  great  artist,  and  that  his 
words  and  meditations  will  not  easily  be  lost  among  men. 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

IF  PEOPLE  could  see  stagnant  air  as  they  can  see  stagnant  water, 
with  the  slime  and  disease  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  the  fresh-air 
fad  would  be  universal. 

An  Indictment  of  Ignorance 

ANENT  OUR  RECENT  COMMENT  on  the  passage  of  the  almost 
•  meaningless  McCravey  Compulsory  Education  Bill  by  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  and  the  vetoing  of  it  by  Governor  Blease. 
Frank  Evans,  superintendent  of  the  Spartanburg  city  schools  and 
one  of  the  State's  most  courageous  advocates  of  a  better  educational 
system,  writes  us  that : 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  real 
demand  for  education  among  the  people  who  are  participating  in  the  government 
of  the  State.  In  fact,  our  successful  politicians  have  evinced  greater  or  lesa 
opposition  to  the  progressive  educational  policy  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
that  opposition  has  sprung  from  selfish  and  interested  motives.  The  demagogue 
who  recklessly  promises  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  personal  independence, 
social  equality — everything — can  get  a  larger  following  among  the  ignorant  white 
men  than  a  leader  who  remains  faithful  to  high  principles. 

In  an  address  before  a  literary  club  in  Spartanburg,  Mr.  Evans  said 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen,  were  getting  the  schooling  that  is  essential  to  a  founda- 
tion for  sound  scholarship  and  general  culture,  and  that  perhaps  one- 
fifth  do  not  enter  school  at  all.  Of  those  who  do  attend,  more  than 
one-half  stop  before  they  finish  the  fifth  grade.  But  that  was  not  all 
he  said.    Read  this  : 

I  am  speaking  of  white  people.  We  need  not  bother  about  the  negroes.  They 
are  eager  for  schooling  and  will  imitate  us.  The  gravest  danger  that  threatens 
South  Carolina  to-day  is  the  ignorant  white  man.  Some  of  the  worst  crimes  of 
iecent  years  have  been  committed  by  white  people.  The  most  defiant  lynching 
mob  that  has  disgraced  the  State  for  a  long  time  was  led  by  a  white  man,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  an  illiterate  who  probably  thought  that  it  was  meri- 
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torious  conduct.  The  same  legislator  has  since  served  on  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  State  University.  The  votes  of  white  people  have  put 
"Colie"  Blease  into  the  chair  of  McDuffie,  of  Hayne,  and  of  Wade  Hampton. 

This  is  about  as  vigorous  an  indictment  as  anybody  could  make,  and 
what  makes  it  convincing  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  come  from  a 
reformer  of  the  blatant  type.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  working  in  the 
schools  of  South  Carolina  for  thirty  years — for  twenty-two  years  as 
city  superintendent — and  has  been  urging  compulsory  education  for 
twenty-nine  years.  The  situation  is  deplorable,  but  there  is  much 
hope  for  South  Carolina.  Nearly  all  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
Slate  are  in  favor  of  better  schools  and  a  compulsory  attendance  law. 
The  fight  against  the  stupid  reactionary  influences  which  give  Blease 
ism  the  upper  hand  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  State  generally 
is  a  hard  one,  but  the  demagogues 
are  steadily  losing  their  hold,  the 
ranks  of  the  better  element  are  gain- 
ing strength  daily,  and  there  are  very 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  vic- 
tory is  not  far  off. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  Turns  Critic 

MR.  GALSWORTHY  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  it 
takes  one  sort  of  man  to  write  a  play 
and  another  to  write  about  it — that  the 
emotional  setting  forth  of  an  idea  is  in- 
consistent with  the  intellectual  analy- 
sis of  it.  There  is  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  this  in  a  recent  essay  of  his  on 
the  English  '"dislike  of  things  as  they 
are."  Those  who  saw  his  play,  "The 
Pigeon,"  last  year  will  remember  the 
young  Frenchman,  half  vagabond,  half 
philosopher — very  amusingly  played  by 
Mr.  Frank  Reicher — who  could  not 
understand  the  English.  "You  are  so 
— so  civilized/'  he  smiled  as  he  tried  to 
explain  how,  for  him,  there  was  "some- 
thing in  ze  human  soul  which  vill  not 
tame."  Turn  we  now  to  page  223  of 
"The  Inn  of  Tranquillity,"  and  Mr. 
Galsworthy  in  his  own  person  as  con- 
scious philosopher  and  essayist: 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
Hogarth  in  It  is  nonpreaching  pictures, 
and  Constable  in  his  sketches  of  the 
sky — J  speak  of  dead  men  only — have 
toe  produced  any  painter  of  reality  like 
Manet  or  Millet,  any  writer  like  Flau- 
bert or  Maupassant,  like  Turgenev  or 

Tchekov?  We  arc,!  think, too  deeply  civilized,  so  deeply  civilized  that 
we  have  come  to  look  on  Nature  as  indecent.  The  acts  and  emotions  of 
life  undraped  with  ethics  seem  to  us  anathema.  We  have  so  veneered 
our  lives  that  we  no  longer  know  of  what  wood  they  arc  made. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Galsworthy's  own  point  of  view,  as  revealed 
in  much  of  his  work,  out-Puritans  the  Puritan.  However  that  may  be, 
here  we  have,  almost  to  the  identical  language,  the  same  idea  in  the 
two  widely  separate  fields  of  the  essay  and  the  stage.  There  is  oue  par- 
tial and  obvious  explanation  of  this — in  the  new,  quiet,  realistic  drama, 
of  which  such  a  play  as  "The  Pigeon"  is  typical,  every  stroke  is  so  nicely 
calculated,  there  is  such  an  austere  elimination  of  "flub  dub"  of  every 
kind,  and  the  audience  is  stirred  so  much  more  by  the  force  of  apparent 
truth  than  by  specious  bustle  and  surprise,  that  the  author  capable  of 
such  work  is  not  unlikely  to  be  able  to  stand  off  and  write  a  delicate 
and  penetrating  essay  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  "nothing  but  talk 
anyway" — as  the  devotees  of  old-fashioned  melodrama  would  say. 

On  the  Other  Hand 

ALL  OF  US  are  in  some  slight  degree  what  our  remotest  ancestors 
-  were.  Civilization  has  not  yet  destroyed  within  us  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  foraging  instinct.  That  food  which  our  own  skill  has 
lured  from  the  waters  or  brought  down  from  the  skies  or  tracked  to 
its  place  of  growth  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  earth  is  still  the  most 
appetizing  to  our  tastes.  Hence  it  is  that  modern,  flat-dwelling  man 
hies  him  forth  to  the  unfamiliar  countryside,  when  spring  fills  the 


aii-.  in  search  of  the  delicate  mushroom,  and  awakens  ten  hours  later 
to  flie  painful  discovery  (hat  it  was  a  toadstool  after  all.  If  he  dies 
he  gets  into  the  papers  and  haply  warns  the  reckless  in  his  immediate 
environment.  Other  warnings  seem  all  but  useless.  The  average  city 
man  on  a  day's  outing  in  the  country  makes  for  a  mushroom  with  the 
fatalistic  inevitability  of  a  fly  for  a  cream  pitcher  or  a  deaf-mute  for 
a  railroad  track.  Nevertheless,  the  editorial  mind  being  filled  with 
improving  wisdom  on  this  topic,  we  cannot  refrain  from  delivering 
ourselves  of  a  brief  advisory  preachment.  It  is  this:  there  is  but  one 
sure  method  whereby  the  uninformed  can  distinguish  between  the  edi- 
ble and  the  poisonous  mushroom,  viz.,  by  eating  it.  If  the  eater  lives, 
the  mushroom  was  edible;  if  he  dies,  it  was  poisonous.  For  those  who 
prefer  a  less  drastic  mode  of  determination,  there  are  several  good 

mushroom  books  on  the  market,  which 
tell  all  about  the  subject,  with  illustra- 
tions. (Jet  one  of  these.  Tt  doesn't  mat- 
ter which.  When  next  the  vernal  longing 
comes  upon  you  to  go  forth  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  hunting  Nature's  vege- 
table offerings,  take  the  book  along  with 
you,  and  sedulously  compare  with  the 
text  and  pictures  any  fungus  growth 
which  rises  in  your  path  to  tempt  you. 
Should  it  correspond  to  one  of  the 
"warranted  harmless"  varieties,  pluck 
it  and  offer  it  to  a  cow.  If  the  cow 
doesn't  eat  it,  don't  you.  If  she  does, 
you  can't.  So  you  are  safe  either  way. 
Meantime  there  flourishes  all  about  you 
the  tender  and  innocent  dandelion :  sa- 
vory when  cooked  as  greens,  delicious 
when  served  as  salad;  safer,  richer, 
and  more  healthful  than  any  mushroom 
that  ever  grew.  Take  that  to  your 
bosom  and  go  home  satisfied.  The  worst 
you  can  get  with  it  is  a  bug. 

The  Home 
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The  Movies  in  Hades.    No.  1 


HE  CURRENT  DISCUSSION  of 
wages  for  sales  girls  in  depart- 
ment stores  largely  has  omitted  due 
consideration  of  the  home  conditions. 
The  home  fails  the  girl,  and  the  girl 
fails  the  home.  Life  inside  its  crowded 
rooms  is  grievously  affected  by  want, 
by  underpay,  by  undernourishment,  by 
congestion,  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
reticences  and  decencies  of  life.  The 
home  is  imperfect.  There  is  harshness, 
lack  of  understanding,  grinding  pov- 
erty, lack  of  amusements.  There  is  a  step-parent,  a  foster  brother, 
a  boarder,  a  vicious  relative.  But  there  is  no  agency  yet  suggested 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  home.  The  vagueness  of  the  term 
Social  Control  hides  its  inadequacy  for  reaching  and  mastering  the 
individual  girl.  Mother,  father,  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances — 
Hiese  are  the  persons  with  whom  the  girl's  life  is  led.  No  civic  con- 
trol, expressed  through  paid  political  workers,  will  be  as  effective  as 
the  home  in  keeping  the  young  life  wholesome.  Free  the  home  from 
want,  from  overcrowding,  from  the  weary  underpayment  of  overwork. 
Give  time  and  freedom  for  childbearing  to  the  mother.  Achieve  a  mar- 
gin of  leisure  for  the  household,  so  that  the  girl's  life  may  be  shared  by 
the  father  and  mother,  as  it  is  so  often  shared  in  the  old  counti'y.  Keep 
true  to  the  only  line  of  solution  for  waj'ward  youth  which  has  availed 
in  the  past.  Safeguard  the  home  at  every  point.  Centralize  its  power 
and,  therefore,  its  control.    Increase  the  efficiency  of  its  wage  earners. 

Discipline 

THE  RIGOR  OF  DISCIPLINE  seems  undesirable  to  many  in 
the  present  generation.  They  are  unaware  that  obedience  is 
strengthening  and  peace  giving.  A  military  regime,  with  its  ironclad 
discipline,  does  not  break  spirit.  Tt  makes  men  ready  for  forced 
marches  and  to  meet  death.  If  discipline  hurt  the  human  spirit, 
then  soldiers  would  never  win  battles.  Battles  would  be  won  by 
mobs.  Discipline  does  not  diminish  life.  It  enhances  life,  and  so 
confers  a  sense  of  peace. 


Seven  to  Seventy — 
But  Every  One 
a  Student 


A  mixed  bag  representing 
grade  school,  high  school, 
college,  and  an  odd  exten- 
sion course  for  grown-ups 
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Another  Cincinnati  Strike 

AS  A  PROTEST  against  the  removal 
of  S.  T.  Dial,  their  principal.  200 
pupils  of  the  Locltland  School,  Cincin- 
nati, followed  a  precedent  recently  set 
in  Pittsburgh  and  went  on  a  strike. 


A  Mayor  Who  Isn't  Too 
Old  to  Learn 

RUDOLPH  BLANK  EN  BURG, 
■  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and 
114  other  Easterners  enrolled  as 
special  students  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  a  few  weeks  ago  and  took 
a  three-day  course  of  twenty-four 
lectures  on  political  science  and 
economics.  Our  photograph  shows 
the  white-bearded  Mayor — who  is 
seventy— walking  with  President 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  between 
ranks  of  applauding  underclassmen. 

The  special  students  from  the 
East  paid  their  own  expenses,  and 
in  various  other  ways  gave  evidence 
that  they  didn't  come  only  for  the 
ride.  They  had  a  perfect  attendance 
record  at  the  two  dozen  lectures ; 
and  the  nine  o'clock  bell  found  only 
three  or  four  tardy.  In  several  in- 
stances late  risers  heroically  missed 
their  breakfasts  to  be  marked 
present  at  early  morning  classes. 


OBVIOUSLY,  there  is  no  need  for  a  headline  on  this  paragraph — 
Wellesley's  class  of  1913  thoughtfully  arranged  itself  upon  the 
college  lawn  in  such  formation  that  the  label  is  complete  even  to  the 
punctuation  mark.  A  useful  class  as  well  as  ornamental — earlier  in 
the  day.  with  mop  and  pail,  it  set  an  example  of  industry  to  the 
junior  class  by  scrubbing  the  "doughnut"  walk  in  front  of  College  Hall. 


Schoolboy  Rifle  Champions 

TWO  new  national  matches  in 
rifle  shooting  have  been  in 
progress  this  year  in  gallery  ranges. 
The  high-school  championship  of  the 
country  was  won  by  the  Iowa  City 
team  (the  group  above),  and  the 
military  school  trophy  by  the  Bor- 
dentown  (N.  J.  i  Military  Institute. 

Michigan's  Pushball  Fight 

A COMPARATIVELY  safe  outlet 
for  the  animal  spirits  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  the  annual 
pushball  contest.  In  the  picture  at 
the  left  very  little  of  the  huge  ball 
shows,  the  crowd  about  it  is  so 
dense.  The  contestants  may  wrestle, 
pull,  and  push,  but  not  use  fists. 
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Women  Lead  a  Crusade  on  Washington's  Slums 


Willow  Tree  Alley  carrying  away  its  fences  for  firewood 

THE  First  Lady  of  the  Land  went  calling  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  homes  of  some  of  her  un- 
fortunate neighbors  in  Washington's  disgrace- 
ful tenements.  In  doing  so  she  disregarded 
the  precedents  of  Washington  society  as  cheerfully  as 
did  her  husband  when  he  visited  Congress  to  read 
his  own  message.  If  Mrs.  Wilson's  call  has  not  been 
so  well  advertised  as  the  President's,  the  reason  is 
that  she  is  taking  particular  care  to  make  it  clear 
that  she  is  only  one  of  a  regiment  of  Washington 
women  who,  though  they  live  on  the  capital's  avenues, 
feel  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
16,000  neighbors  in  the  alleys. 

These  women  are  actively  backing  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  month  by  Representative  Kahn, 
providing  funds  to  transform  two  of  the  worst  slums 
— (Joat  Alley  and  Snow's  Court — into  parks.  Mean- 
while the  women  members  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  Washington  have  contributed  $2,400  of  their 
ow  n  to  a  clean-up  fund,  which  is  to  be  handled  by  a 
corporation  headed  by  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  for- 
merly Surgeon  (General  of  the  army.  One  of  the  coun- 
try's best  known  bachelors.  Clifford  Pinchot,  increased 
the  fund  by  $3,000.    Mrs.  Wilson  subscribed  .$100. 

If  dreams  come  true,  within  five  years  every  neigh- 
borhood will  be  remade.  The  crusaders  plan  to  re- 
place hundreds  of  foul  wooden  tenements  with 
modern  low-rent  flats,  and  transform  the  worst  neigh- 
borhoods into  parks.  The  photographs  of  the 
grocery  and  the  back  yard  playground  that  are  repro- 
duced on  this  page  are  characteristic  of  conditions 
that  Washington  has  known  about  for  half  a  century, 
but  only  recently  has  recognized  as  an  evil  that  de- 
mands action.    For  a  motto  the  women  have  proposed  : 

EVERYBODY'S  TASK 

CLEAN  OUT  THE  SLUMS  AND  ALLEYS  ! 

Notorious  Willow  Tree  Alley,  three  blocks  south- 
west of  the  Capitol  grounds,  already  is  in  process  of 
change.  Congress  recently  made  this  possible  by  an 
appropriation  of  $78,000.     When   Mrs.   Wilson  and 


her  friends  paid  their  first  visit 
to  this  neighborhood,  they  found 
407  persons  there — 171  whites 
and  2?>6  negroes — living  in  degra- 
dation and  filth  almost  incon- 
ceivable. Little  children  were 
playing  in  back  yards  filled 
with  dead  cats  and  rubbish.  A 
wan  mother,  holding  a  girl  baby 
in  her  arms,  expressed  regret 
that  the  child  was  not  a  boy. 

"A  girl  can't  grow  up  good  in 
the  alley,"  she  explained. 

"Aunt  Eliza"  Lingers 

DRUNKEN  carousals,  fights, 
and  even  murders  were  com- 
mon. The  police  records  show 
that  in  recent  years  an  average 
of  nine  arrests  have  been  made 
weekly  in  the  Willow*  Tree  dis- 
trict proper,  which  embraces 
about  100,000  square  feet. 

Many  of  the  buildings  already 
have  been  razed.  The  residents 
with  one  exception,  "Aunt  Eliza," 
a  negro  woman  who  has  lived  in 
the  alley  for  thirty-five  years,  are 
gone.  She  and  her  twenty-two- 
year-old  dog  remain  in  an  old 
shack  while  timbers  fall  about 
them.  The  Associated  Charities 
will  care  for  her. 


A  shanty  20  feet  square  is  this  grocer's  store  and  home 

■^///////////////^^^^^^ 


A  tenement  back  yard  where  children  had  to  play 
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COLLIER'S 


r  I  ^HE  freemasonry  and  kindhearted- 
ness  of  the  Far  West  and  the  humor 
and  clumsy  goodness  of  men  that  live  in 
the  open  are  in  this  story.  The  plot  to 
outwit  the  real  estate  sharps  is  as  clever 
as  it  is  simple  and  amusing. 

SARAH  SHEA  stood  upon  the  hard  brown  beach 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  long  foam  tongues  that 
lapped  it.  Leaning  hard  against  the  furious 
wind  that  pressed  her  garments  tight  upon  her 
protuberant  figure  and  tugged  viciously  at  her  flap- 
ping skirt,  with  both  bands  protecting  her  eyes,  she 
squinted  out  across  three  tumultuous  lines  of  breakers 
to  the  mountainous  blue  water  beyond.  There,  like  a 
black  spot  on  a  background  of  flaming  sunset,  plunged 
and  leaped  a  sharp-nosed  dory,  whose  occupants  alter- 
nately strained  at  the  oars  and  waved  signals  to 
another  spot,  a  measured  thousand  feet  down 
the  beach — the  only  interrupting  blemish  in  a 
smooth,  desolate,  curving  fifteen  miles  of 
it — which,  upon  inspection,  could  be  distin- 
guished as  a  man  stooping  behind  a  three- 
legged  transit  instrument.  Between  these 
two  points,  in  a  stormy  infinity,  was  going 
on  a  series  of  triangulations  concerning  which 
the  anxiously  watchful  Sarah  understood 
nothing,  save  that  she  must  keep  out  of  line 
of  the  fluttering  range  flags  behind  her. 

As  the  light  failed,  the  signals  ceased ;  and 
the  bobbing  dory,  keeping  its  sharp  nose  cau- 
tiously pointed  seaward,  began  to  back  in, 
picking  its  way  warily. 

"Now,"  said  Sarah,  apparently  to  herself, 
for  nothing  less  than  shouting  could  have 
been  heard  by  anyone  but  herself,  "now 
they'll  be  afther  makin'  a  thry  for  it.  I 
wouldn't  be  in  the  place  o'  thim  reckliss 
bys — not  in  their  wet  schkins — for  all  the 
saints  and  martyrs  in  the  book.  Now  look 
at  that  tumble  green  one  comin'  afther 
thim !  The  size  of  ut !  Saints  in  hivin ! 
'twill  dhrown  thim  !"  And  as  the  particular 
object  of  her  anxiety  continued  to  mount  and 
mount  higher  over  the  eggshell  of  a  boat, 
her  voice  rose  to  a  high,  piping  scream : 
"Look  behind  ye,  Jim  Patterson;  if  ye  would 
iver  see  yer  mither  again,  look  behind  ye !" 

BUT  Jim  Patterson,  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  heard  even  her  frightened 
treble,  was  already  looking,  already  shout- 
ing to  his  crew.  "Bow  oars,  hold  fast !  Every- 
body duck — here  she  comes !"  And  an  in- 
stant later  the  dory,  like  a  thing  possessed 
of  life  and  spirit,  reared  suddenly  on  end, 
shot  upward,  cut  the  overturning  wave  crest 
cleanly  with  its  sharp  body,  then  vanished — 
oars,  men.  and  all. 

An  instant  Sarah  gazed,  open-mouthed,  in 
rigid  horror  at  the  place  where  the  boat  had 
been,  then  buried  her  face  in  her  shawl.  But  she 
must  look  just  once  again,  whether  she  would  or 
not;  and  there,  miraculously,  plunged  the  dory  as  be- 
fore, now  half  smothered  in  foam  and  skidding  rap- 
idly toward  the  beach.  The  wind  had  not  yet  blown 
away  her  tears  when  it  grounded  firmly  on  the  hard 
sand ;  and  the  men,  breaking  into  a  rough,  good- 
humored  banter  among  themselves,  stepped  out. 

"Ye  divils !"  exclaimed  Sarah  with  shaking  voice. 
"Ye  wild  fools,  skearin'  yer  cook  to  dith  wid  yer 
soundin's  an'  misuremints  in  thim  breakers!  Now 
ye'll  be  askin'  is  supper  ready.  Would  I  go  to  the 
throuble  o'  gettin'  sphuds  peeled  an'  cooked  for  a  lot 
o'  scamps  that  had  no  show  o'  livin'  till  supper  time? 
'Twas  a  miracle  saved  yiz.  nothin'  else." 

"Never  fear,  Sarah  Shea,  never  fear."  replied  Jim 
Patterson:  and  the  careless  assurance  with  which  he 
spoke  was  characteristic  of  him,  for  Jim  was  the 
foreman  of  the  pile-driver  crew ;  and,  over  and  above 
his  big  frame — just  now  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 


with  the  wind  curling  his  handsome  coarse  hair,  with 
his  wet,  clinging  clothes  showing  it  off  to  splendid 
advantage — he  ruled  his  men  by  a  carefully  studied 
recklessness  and  fearlessness  of  outward  manner, 
under  which  he  successfully  concealed  a  never-flag- 
ging watchfulness — almost  anxiety — for  their  work 
and  their  lives. 

"Never  you  worry  about  us,"  he  continued,  "you'll 
always  find  us  on  hand  at  grub  time;  for  if  the  walk- 
ing's bad,  we  can  swim.  There  are  a  hundred  ways 
of  trekking  toward  a  square  meal — for  instance": 
And  at  the  word,  having  shifted  adroitly  behind  his 
listener,  and  passed  the  wink  to  a  man  with  a  bundle 
of  oars,  the  two — each  holding  an  end  of  the  bundle 
and  each  placing  a  not  overgentle  hand  on  the  still 
agitated  shoulders  of  their  protesting  cook — brought 
her  sharply  down  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  oars, 
and  bore  her  away  over  the  shifting  dunes  and 
screaming  wind-stunted  shrubs. 

As  the  racing  fog  streamed  overhead,  bringing  with 
it  darkness,  they  reached  the  "Pavilion" — great,  gaunt 


"I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  in 
their  truly  meritorious  catalogue,  Messrs.  Sheerer 
&  Co.,  of  South  Spring  Street,  sign  artists, 
inventors,  imaginateurs,  and  general  doers.  "And 
he  held  forth  an  elaborately  illustrated  catalogue 

building  that  it  was,  roosting  high  upon  the  uncer- 
tain sand,  a  steadfast  incongruity  in  an  ever-shifting 
realm.  Its  stuccoed  and  furbished  exterior  might 
once  have  deserved  the  name  pavilion ;  but  now, 
weather  beaten  and  threatened  by  the  banking  sand, 
its  loose  planks  slatting  in  the  gale,  its  black  sashless 
windows  staring  vacantly  at  the  rumbling  sea,  it 
stood  an  ominous  specter  in  memory  of  a  colossal 
miscalculation,  or  deliberate  knavery,  as  the  case 
might  have  been. 

In  one  corner  of  its  arched  and  cavernous  interior, 
full  of  bat  squeakings  and  wind  moanings,  shone  a 
solitary  spot — Sarah's  improvised  combination  kitchen 


and  bedroom,  with  its  big  tin  lamp  and  its  glowing 
stove.  In  a  corner,  diagonally  opposite,  hung  a  long 
tarpaulin,  concealing  a  litter  of  uninviting  beds  spread 
on  the  floor.  This  was  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
crew;  and  for  miles  around  there  was  no  other 
human  habitation. 

\S  THE  door  banged  open  to  admit  Sarah  and  her 
/"\  bearers,  the  big  lamp  promptly  puffed  out;  and 
while  she  was  grumbling  good-naturedly  about 
lighting  it  again,  and  poking  up  the  fire  and  calling 
upon  the  appropriate  saints  to  witness  that  it  was  no 
fault  of  hers  the  cabbage  was  scorched,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  began  to  arrive.    First  the  engine  driver. 

"Sarah,"  he  called  from  behind  the  tarpaulin  as  he 
stepped  out  of  his  wet  trousers  and  into  a  dry  pair, 
"will  you  have  time  to  do  a  little  repair  job  for  me 
this  evening?  I  caught  my  pants  in  the  crosshead 
to-day." 

"Leave  thim  here  to  dhry,"  she  said  promptly. 
Then  with  a  smile:  "I'll  see  how  ye  make  out  wid 
the  dish  towel." 

"That  reminds  me,  Sarah,"  said  the  pile  teamster, 
following  him  into  the  warm  kitchen  zone,  "did  you 
get  time  to  mend  me  that  pair  of  socks?" 

"It  reminds  ye,  does  it?"  rejoined  Sarah.  "Faith, 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  yiz  all  sat  up  nights  remindin' 
each  other  to  keep  me  busy  wid  yer  sewin'.  And  why 
didn't  ye  bring  a  few  wives  an'  schwatehearts  wid  ye 
to  keep  ye  together?" 

"Wives  and  sweethearts !  There's  not  a  wife  in 
the  crew  as  far  as  I  know.  What  would  a  lot  of 
wandering  pirates  like  us  do  with  wives?  And  as  for 
sweethearts,  'twould  be  improper  to  bring  them  to  a 
hole  like  this." 

"Is  it  such  a  bad  place,  then?"  asked  Sarah — and 
there  was  just  the  faintest  annoyance  in  the  question. 

Hereupon  the  lineman  joined  the  group.  "Say, 
mother,"  he  began  ingratiatingly,  "have  you  any  soda 
or  oil  you  could  put  on  this?"  and  he  showed  an  ugly 
rope  burn  on  his  forearm. 

"What!  Another?"  exclaimed  Sarah.  "Sure  ye 
done  well  to  call  me  mither !  I  hired  out  for  a  cook, 
but  I'm  mither  to  the  whole  helpless  lot  o'  yiz.  Come 
here.  Arrah !  'tis  a  wicked  burn!  Ye'll  have  no  sup- 
per till  I've  done  fixin'  it.  No  supper  ye  deserve  any- 
way, but  warm  milk  from  a  bottle  wid  a  bit  of  a 
rubber  tchube  to  it.  'Tis  the  regret  o'  me  life  I  have 
no  dacent  voice  to  sing  ye  to  schlape  wid." 

FURTHER  witticism  was  prevented  by  the  topman, 
who,  having  had  to  climb  down  from  his  derrick 
after  hanging  there  nine  hours  in  the  wind,  was 
the  last  to  arrive. 

"Ye — ow ! !"  he  yelled  as  he  burst  into  the  room 
with  a  gust  of  wind  and  a  shower  of  sand. 

"Sufferin'  seagulls,  what  an  afternoon !  Give  me  a 
drink,  somebody,  quick !  My  poor  feet  are  that  cold 
there's  goose  flesh  on  the  outside  of  my  boots.  Who 
can  have  invented  this  false  alarm  of  a  seaside  resort, 
this  walloping  wind  hole,  this  damnable,  deserted — 
haven't  the  words  to  describe  it.  Me  for  San  Pedro 
Harbor,  for  Los  Angeles,  with  my  chair  tilted  back 
against  a  radiator  at  Morley's,  watching  a  sociable 
pool  table  over  the  foaming  edge  of  a  big — " 

"Here,  here,  cut  that  out,"  called  the  foreman  in  a 
warning  voice.  "Would  you  have  us  all  walking  back 
on  the  ties,  leaving  our  pay  behind  us?"  This  was 
part  jest,  but  mostly  command ;  and  the  topman 
obeyed  it.  Some  such  governing  influence  they  had 
to  have,  for  they  were  all  vagabonds  at  heart — these 
seven  men — with  no  wives  and  few  sweethearts,  with 
homes  only  in  the  background  of  their  memories,  yet 
with  an  acute,  half-starved  sensitiveness  that  any 
labor  orator  could  fan  into  a  fire  of  grievance,  or 
any  plain,  commonplace,  good  woman,  like  their 
motherly  cook,  could  fashion  into  something  almost 
like  affection.  Without  a  leader  they  would  scatter 
like  the  four  winds,  and  descend  to  misery  and  strong 
drink ;  but  with  a  leader  they  were  as  determined 
as  bulldogs  and  brave  as  fighting  cocks.  They  were 
more  than  ready  to  hang  all  day  to  the  top  of  a 
swaying  derrick  which  they  very  well  knew  was 
likely  to  overturn  them  into  the  sea,  or  to  balance 
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like  a  cat  on  the  thin  edge  of  a  "six-by-twelve"  over 
rushing  torrents  or  pounding  surf,  and  swing  a  sledge 
with  the  nicety  of  clockwork.  They  possessed  an  un- 
matched adaptability — a  happy  mixture  of  sailor  and 
artisan  skill — that  enabled  them  to  hew  to  a  line  with 
the  waves  going  over  them,  or  could  take  them 
as  far  inland  as  Omaha  or  the  falls  of  the 
Congo  without  separating  them  from  their  tra- 
ditional "Leggo  yer  stern  line"  and  "Hook  'er 
up  to  pull  to  starboard." 

JUST  now  they  had  a  common  enough  interest — 
supper;  but  since  it  was  not  etiquette  to  ap- 
proach the  long  table  until  it  was  announced, 
they  stood  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  regarding 
Sarah  solicitously.  For  all  their  observations, 
however,  they  were  not  able  to  tell,  when  she 
gave  the  word,  why  the  announcement  came  with 
so  little  of  her  usual  heartiness:  nor  after  they 
had  all  stamped  around  to  their  seats  and  sat 
down,  elbows  and  all.  why  she  seemed  so  suddenly 
out  of  sorts. 

"Who's  been  kickin'  about  the  grub?"  inquired 
one  under  his  breath  or  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
it  back  after  an  enormous  knife  load  of  potatoes 
and  peas. 

"Dunno,"  answered  another  between  noisy  in- 
fluxes of  coffee:  "I  think  its  Johnnie  Pencil  steal- 
in'  the  tablecloths  for  stake  flags"  (Johnnie 
Pencil  being  a  general  nickname  for  all  young 
civil  engineers).  Deeper  than  this,  their  delicate 
pile-driver  intimation  did  not  allow  them  to  pene- 
trate. Jim  was  equally  at  sea  as  to  causes,  but 
came  forth  promptly  with  his  general  panacea  for  all 
feminine  grouches. 

"Good  dope,  Sarah,"  he  declared  enthusiastically: 
"you're  the  finest  clam-chowder  artist  on  the  coast. 
I  saw  you  to-day  at  low  water — you  with  your  little 
shoes  and  stockings  off — digging  clams"  (here  he  cast 
a  stern  look  of  caution  at  the  grinning  Johnnie  Pencil ) , 
"and  I  said  to  Bill :  'Bill,  now  there's  a  good-looking 
woman  getting  down  in  the  wet  and  digging  grub  out 
of  the  ground  for  the  likes  of  you  just  because  you 
said  you  were  sick  of  canned  meats.  Now  what  have 
you  done  to  deserve  that?'  " 

Under  this  fire  of  compliments  Sarah  smiled — even 
shyly.  Had  it  been  a  chromatic  possibility  to  her  red 
and  shiny  face,  she  would  have  blushed.  To  tell  the 
truth,  she  was  not  without  a  certain  attractiveness, 


was  Sarah,  and  a  vague  consciousness  of  it;  nor  was 
she  as  much  beyond  thirty  as  her  unbecoming  kitchen 
garb  and  protuberant  figure  would  seem  to  indicate 
at  first  sight.  Furthermore,  although  her  attitude 
toward  the  crew  was  easily  described  as  cook  and 


The  two  —  each  holding  an  end  of  the  bundle  and  each 
placing  a  not  overgentle  hand  on  the  still  agitated  shoul- 
ders of  their  protesting  cook  —  bore  her  away  on  the  oars 

foster  mother,  her  feelings  toward  their  big  devil- 
may-care  foreman,  with  his  chestnut,  wind-towseled 
hair,  his  strong,  mahogany-tanned  face,  and  his  bull- 
dog shoulders,  were  not  so  easily  defined. 


"AND  ye  b( 
jL  V  Los  Ang 


be  the  bist  blarney  merchant  betchoon 
lgeles  and  Frisco,"  she  retaliated,  "but  it 
seems  no  amount  o"  good  feedin"  will  make  ye 
contint  wid  this  nice  summer  resort  ye're  in" — with 
a  look  of  disapproval  toward  the  topman. 

"Summer  resort !"  shouted  the  entire  crew.   "This — 


this — but  words  fail  me  again."  continued  the  top- 
man.  "By  the  way,"  cut  in  Johnnie  Pencil  with  a 
mocking  dignity,  "the  gentleman  in  the  third  gallery 
(meaning  the  topman)  has  forcibly  inquired  for  the 
inventor  of  this — er — summer  resort.  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you,  in  their  truly  meritorious 
catalogue,  Messrs.  Sheerer  &  Co.  of  South  Spring 
Street,  sign  artists,  inventors,  imaginateurs,  and 
general  doers."  And  he  held  forth  an  elaborately 
illustrated  catalogue,  entitled  "The  Finest  Beach 
in  the  World." 

THIS,"  he  continued,  turning  over  the  first 
pageand  disclosing  a  beautifully  retouched 
and  doctored  photograph,  "is  the  grand 
pavilion — the  edifice  we  now  have  the  honor  to 
occupy.  See  the  gorgeous  bunting,  the  gilded  tur- 
rets, and  remember  that  the  instrument  cannot 
lie.  Observe  the  broad  lawns  in  front  of  it.  You 
may  not  have  noticed  them  on  your  way  through 
the  sand.  Notice  the  automobiles  drawn  up  on 
the  driveway  in  front.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
driveway  has  been  sprinkled  with  a  trifling  eight 
feel  "f  sand  this  afternoon  so  that  the  autos  can- 
not get  away  again  without  a  track  and  an  eight- 
horse  team.  In  the  background  are  a  number  of 
delightful  summer  cottages  to  accommodate  the 
tourist  overflow.  These  are  presumably  portable 
houses — very  portable.  I  intend  taking  a  walk 
to-morrow  over  behind  the  dunes  to  leeward  to 
see  where  they  have  lit.  In  a  few  days,  notice, 
it  says  the  planting  of  palms  will  begin.  Stone 
sidewalks  will  be  laid  on  all  streets." 
"Streets!"  they  shouted  in  derision. 
"Water  will  be  piped  to  each  lot — " 
"In  a  pig's  ear !"  interpolated  one. 
"The  proposed  railway  from  the  Bakersfield  oil 
fields  will  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 
"Aw !" 

"And  the  pier,"  continued  the  young  man  with  an 
eloquent  gesture,  "now  under  construction,  will  facili- 
tate the  landing  of  the  excursion  boats  each  week — 
notwithstanding  our  soundings  taken  this  afternoon 
show  that  no  boat  could  get  within  a  thousand  feet  of 
it  without  pounding  the  bottom  out  of  her." 

"Such  is  the  genius  of  Sheerer  &  Co.  of  South  Spring 
Street,  inventors.    N6\v  what  do  you  know  about — " 

But  at  this  point  the  company  was  startled  by  a 
loud  and  dismal  wail — not  of  ghosts  or  the  storm,  but 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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J_JE  IS  not  at  all  like  Sherlock  Holmes 
or  any  other  detective  story  hero, 
but  in  the  reach  of  his  power  he  is  some- 
thing very  near  and  sinister. 


CAPTAIN  SHFA 
came  out  of  the 
Inspector's  pri- 
vate room,  called 
C  11  r  1 1  y  to  Lieutenant 
Bay  to  follow  him, 
stamped  into  his  office, 
and  swore.  His  usual 
granitelike  face  had  on 
it  the  queer  expression  , 
of  a  strong  man  who 
has  been  mastered.  More 
than  that,  his  cigar  had 
gone  out.  By  these  signs 
Ray  knew  that  this  day 
political  history  would 
be  made  in  the  Second 
I  Hvision. 

"Jack,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, savagely  kicking 
the  door  shut,  "the  Big 
Fellow  won't  stand  for 
Blond  Eddy  and  The 
Blink  any  longer." 

The  Lieutenant  raised 
his  eyebrows  in  sur- 
prise, and  his  face  be- 
came one  great  sneer; 
for  the  two  men  named, 
both  general  crooks, 
were,  with  the  notori- 
ous protection  they  en- 
joyed from  the  powers 


higher  up,  a  constant  taunt  to  the  honest  officers  of 
the  division. 

"That's  fine  talk,"  said  Bay.  "He  knows  we  dassen't 
touch  'em.  He  dassen't  touch  'em  himself.  He  knows 
why,  too." 

"He  says  he  doesn't  give  a  damn ;  they  got  to  go."  The 
Captain  sat  down  and  shook  his  head.  "The  Law  and 
Order  people  are  getting  strong  with  the  papers,  and 
the  papers  are  getting  after  Downtown,  and  Downtown's 
getting  after  the  Big  Fellow  for  letting  crooks  live  in 
the  district.  'That  means  Blond  Ed  and  The  Blink.' 
says  he.    And  he  wants 'em  got.    He's  mad,  darn  mad." 

"They're  all  crazy."  muttered  Kay.  "Do  you  think 
we  wouldn't  have  got  'em  before  if  they  weren't  safe? 
Why  don't  Downtown  get  'em?  That's  where  their 
drag  comes  from." 

"Aw,  I  know  all  that,"  the  Captain  snorted  con- 
temptuously. He,  too,  was  "mad."  "We  all  know 
that.  They're  all  fools;  but  they've  made  it  strong 
enough  this,  time  to  give  us  a  nice  job.  He  said — " 
Shea's  face  convulsed  as  he  recalled  the  Inspector's 
words.  "Well,  anyhow,  don't  stop  to  show  the  rag. 
We've  got  to  get  'em  some  way — any  way — and.  see- 
ing as  we  can't  get  'em  regularly,  we've  got  to  figure 
some  way  to  beat  their  drag.    Who  can  get  'em?" 

THE  Lieutenant  watched  his  superior  out  of  eyes 
that  were  more  than  half  closed:  watched  him 
closely,  as  if  trying  to  read  what  was  in  his  mind. 
"They've  got  to  be  got.  no  matter  how  or  what  the 
price?"  he  asked  slowly. 
"(Jot  to,"  said  the  Captain. 

Ray  pursed  his  lips.  "That  means  MacCarn.  I  sup- 
pose," he  said. 

"Send  him  in!"  roared  Shea  in  a  tone  that  showed 
plainly  he  had  been  waiting  for  his  Lieutenant  to  make 
the  suggestion.    "Send  him  in  !" 

And  as  Ray  left  the  room  the  Captain  swore  again. 

Detective  MacCarn  did  not  enter  the  Captain's  office 
with  the  noisy  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  inci- 
dent to  the  entrance  of  an  ordinary  man.    He  merely 


was  forty, 
huge,  straif 


long, 
lips. 


thin 

eyes 


stood  inside  the  threshold, 
his  back  to  the  door,  with 
only  his  incessant,  un- 
musical, nasal  humming  to 
announce  his  presence.  He 
was  an  enormously  broad- 
bodied  man  of  m  e  d  i  u  m 
height,  with  a  thin  face, 
and  he  wore  a  gray,  checked 
suit  that  must  have  been 
a  stranger  to  the  pressing 
iron  for  months.  He  might 
have  been  thirty  and  he 
might  have  been  fifty.  He 
nose  dipping  slightly  over 
that  were  hidden  far  under  the  brows,  but  which  were 
singularly  clean  and  guileless  when  you  found  them, 
and  white  tufts  of  hair  in  his  ears,  marked  him  so 
apart  from  other  men  that  it  would  have  been  foolish 
of  him  ever  to  think  of  a  disguise.  He  never  did.  It 
was  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  when  facing  a  supe- 
rior he  became  insolence  itself. 

"Mac,"  said  the  Captain  over  his  shoulder,  "the 
word's  gone  out  to  get  Blond  Eddy  and  The  Blink." 

"Sure,"  replied  MacCarn.  interrupting  his  humming. 
"From  the  Big  Fellow,  eh?" 

"From  the  Big  Fellow,"  agreed  Shea  quietly. 

MacCarn  resumed  his  humming.  "And  the  Big  Fel- 
low got  it  from  Downtown,  and  Downtown  got  it  from 
Law  and  Order."  He  hummed  some  more.  "And  you 
get  it  from  the  Big  Fellow7,  and  I  get  it  from  you,  eh?" 

"You  do,"  said  Shea.  "It's  a  big  thing.  You  under- 
stand :  we've  got  to  get  'em." 

"I've  got  to,"  corrected  MacCarn. 

"Yes,  you've  got  to.  Otherwise  I  wouldn't  have 
called  you  in."  The  Captain  swung  around  and  faced 
the  detective  squarely.  "You  know  all  about  'em,  they 
can't  be  got  regularly — no  way.  Well,  you  can  get  'em 
some  way,  any  way.  See?"  He  halted  as  if  the  words 
were  distasteful.  "Do  it  your  own  way.  but — get  'em, 
sure.    They've  simply  got  to  be  got." 
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got.    And  I  c;in 

:!;.  but  MacCarn 
•c  lie  \v;is,  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ml  I  here  was  do 
Captain  to  sa.v 
important,  and 
was  said, 
suddenly  as  it 
be  good  for  a 

r.  "Aw-11  right." 
ind  without  any 

Outside  of  the 
he  paused  for  a 
nd.  Then,  with 
d  and  sauntered 
lids.  It  was  an- 
he  always  went 


hair  in  his  ears,  but  any  casual  observer  would  have 
fancied  that  he  was  standing  out  there  to  enjoy  the  sun. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself  and  raised  his  head.  He 
looked  searchingly  around,  paying  particular  attention 
to  a  saloon  across  the  street.  Then,  apparently  satis- 
fied that  nobody  within  sight  knew  him,  he  turned 
abruptly  into  the  tenement's  greasy  entrance  and  be- 
gan to  mount  the  stairs.  And  he  was  humming  when 
he  readied  the  second  floor. 

AT  THE  door  of  a  tiny  rear  Mat  on  the  top  floor 
MacCarn  stopped  and  listened  as  noiselessly  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  climbing  of  three  flights 
of  creaky  stairs.  Upon  hearing  a  clatter  of  dishes  inside, 
he  tried  the  door,  still  making  not  a  single  sound,  and 
finding  it  locked,  knocked  lightly,  at  the  same  time 
saying  gently:  "Open  up.  Min;  it's  MacCarn." 

The  sounds  within  stopped  suddenly,  and  there  was 
a  dead  silence.    Then  a  plate  dropped  and  broke  on 


"Let's  see,"  continued  MacCarn  as 
before,  "  died  in  your  room,  didn't  he? 
Eh?    Why,  sure.    In  your  room" 


thing  on  Eddy,  honest  there  ain't,  Mac.  Not  anything 
new,  anyhow.  Relieve  me  or  not,  we're  both  straight 
now  ;  honest,  Mac.  I'm  telling  you  straight — You  ain't — " 

MacCarn  held  up  one  of  his  big  hands. 

"Why,  sure  you're  both-  straight,"  he  interrupted. 
"Can't  an  old  friend  ask  where  your  man  is  without 
having  you  get  up — " 

"Believe  me,  Mac!"  she  continued  hysterically. 
"There  ain't  anything,  not  a  thing,  on  him— new." 

Her  terror  drove  her  into  a  sobbing  sort  of  inco- 
herence. MacCam's  eyes  followed  her  steadily,  pa- 
tiently, until  they  had  looked  her  into  an  abject 
calm. 

"If  I  wasn't  an  old  friend  of  yours,  I'd  be  sore  at 
that  kind  of  talk,  Min,"  he  said  reproachfully.  "I  know 
you're  straight.  Why.  sure,  I  know.  If  I  didn't  know—" 
He  stopped,  and  a  reminiscent,  genial  smile  came 
over  his  countenance.  This  sudden  shifting,  also,  was 
typical  of  MacCarn.  He  assumed  a  more  comfortable 
position. 

"Say.  Min,"  lie  went  on,  "ain't 
it  a  pretty  lucky  thing  that  it's 
only  an  old  friend  like  me  that 
knows  about  that  sucker  dying  of 
the  knockout  drops  over  in  Old 
Number  one  Forty-Nine?  Eh?" 
"<>h,  Mac!"  moaned  the  girl. 
"Let's  see,"  continued  Mac- 
Carn as  before,  "died  in  your 
room,  didn't  he?  EhV  Why, 
sure.  In  your  room.  And  I'm 
the  only  one  that  knows  about  it, 
too.  Now  that's  what  I  call 
lucky.  Eh?" 


"Sure."  said  MacCarn.    "(Jot  to  be 
do  it.     Sure  " 

The  Captain  swung  back  to  ids  des 
made  no  move  to  go.  lie  sfood  whet 
ming  unmusically  through  his  nose,  a 
mistake  that  he  was  waiting  for  the 
something  more,  something  vital  and 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  go  until  it 

"Yes,"  growled  Shea,  turning  bark 
in  reply  to  a  Question.  "Yes,  you'll 
sergeant  it'  you  pull  this  off  all  right.' 

"All  right.  Cap."  said  MacCarn  easil; 

He  went  oul  without  another  word  i 
more  noise  than  when  he  had- entered, 
station  house,  on  the  worn  iron  steps, 
few  seconds  with  his  eyes  on  the  grou 
no  more  hesitation,  he  turned  westwar 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  Had  La 
oilier  of  MacCarn's  peculiarities  that 
straight  to  his  work,  though  it 
is   probable   that    no   one  could 
Say  thai  he  ever  hail  been  seen  to 
hurry. 

The  Bad  Lands  lay  across 
MacCarn's  path,  three  unholy 
streets  that  the  city  in  its  wis- 
dom had  set  aside  as  its  offi- 
cial home  for  the  impossible 
Things.  The  street  on  w  hich  he 
was  walking  ran  through  the 
heart  of  the  vicious  district,  was 
"tough"  for  the  space  of  three 
blocks,  and  then,  half  a  dozen 
squares  farther  on.  it  suddenly 
resolved  itself  into  a  fairly  re- 
spectable thoroughfare  of  the 
poor  quarter,  peopled  mainly  by 
tenement  dwellers  and  small 
shopkeepers.  MacCarn  knew  the 

neighborhood,    street    and  alley, 
front  door  and  back,  basement 
and  garret,  as  a  woodsman  knows  i 
the  trails  about  his  home:  and  % 
the    "lookouts."    reasoning    that  ■ 
MacCarn    would   be   coming   on  J 
business  in  the  Had  Lands,  sent  fl 
word  ahead  that  he  was  looking?  *9 
for  some  one  and  for  everybody 
to  lie  low . 

MacCARN  fooled  them  all. 
lie  crossed  the  three  streets 
of  viciousness  without  a 
pause,  and  continued  on  his  way 
westward.  He  walked  with  his 
regular  "traveling  gait."  going 
leisurely,  his  head  turning  from 
side  to  side,  eyes  seeing  all  things  that  were  to  be 
seen:  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  occasionally 
tugged  at  the  tufts  of  hair  in  his  tars  anyone  who 
knew  him  would  have  seen  that  he  was  preoccupied, 
planning  and  thinking. 

In  truth,  he  was  a  little  more  than  this:  he  was 
puzzled.  He  had  considered  this  case  often  before — 
it  was  one  that  was  bound  to  come  up — but  he  had 
never  worked  it  out.  Like  every  old  plain-clothes  man. 
who  studies  the  known  crooks  of  ids  district,  and 
often  others,  in  order  to  "have  something  on  them" 
when  the  time  of  trouble  conies,  he  had  followed  the 
activities  of  the  men  whom  lie  had  been  set  upon  with 
a  thoroughness  that  had  placed  their  complete  records 
in  his  hands.  Had  The  Blink  and  Blond  Eddy  been 
crooks  of  ordinary  standing  they  would  have  been  at 
his  mercy.  He  had.  as  had  other  officers  in  the  dis- 
trict, positive  knowledge  of  crimes  that  could  have 
been  proved  against  both.  But  The  Blink  and  Blond 
Eddy,  through  that  mysterious  and.  to  the  uninitiated, 
incomprehensible  force  known  as  "a  pull."  stood  apart. 
It  mattered  not  that  the  police  held  proofs  against 
them  which  no  false  alibis  could  shake.  It  mattered 
not  that  they  could  be  found  and  picked  up  and 
brought  to  the  station  at  any  hour,  night  or  day.  The 
"pull,"  emanating  from  a  source  which  even  Downtown 
feared  to  defy,  reached  forth  and  protected  them  from 
harm,  no  matter  what  the  police  knew  or  did.  They 
were  safe.  Occasionally  an  officer  new  to  the  Second 
Division  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  in.  Then 
what  happened  to  that  officer  was  a  caution  to  others. 

No,  Blond  Eddy  and  The  Blink  could  not  he  "got 
regularly,"  as  the  Captain  had  said.  That  was  why 
MacCarn  was  on  the  case.  He  could  get  them.  It  is 
a  fine,  comprehensive  word,  that  "get."  as  used  in 
police  circles.  It  means  many  strange  things.  And 
MacCarn  was  the  man  who  knew  all :  and  it  was  a 
few  of  these  things  that  he  was  thinking  over  as  he 
walked  along.  The  uniformed  officers  who  saw  him 
stalking  steadily  onward  said  to  themselves:  "There's 
MacCarn.  Be  work  for  the  wagon  soon."  But  Mac- 
Carn failed  to  even  answer  their  greetings  as  he 
passed  by.    He  was  working  up  an  idea. 

SIX  squares  up  the  street  from  the  red-light  district 
MacCarn  stopped  before  the  hallway  of  a  four- 
story    tenement    and    stood    apparently    lost  in 
thought.     He  continued  to  pull  occasionally  at  the 


the  floor.  Then  another  silence.  "It's  MacCarn." 
repeated  the  detective.    "Come  on.  Min." 

A  key  turned  unsteadily  in  the  lock,  turned  reluct- 
antly, as  if  witli  an  effort,  and  the  instant  the  bolt 
shot  back  MacCarn  thrust  open  the  door,  walked  in, 
shut  the  door  behind  him  and  turned  the  k'ey. 

A  slim  young  woman  with  dark  hair  clutched  at  the 
throat  of  her  red  wrapper  and  stood  as  if  frozen  stiff 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Her  eyes  were  on  Mac- 
Carn, held  by  the  fascination  of  terror.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  she  had  been  pretty  at  one  time, 
beautiful,  perhaps,  in  a  frail,  dark  way.  She  might 
be  pretty  now;  no  one  could  have  told  under  the  fear 
that  lay  on  her  face  like  a  dirty,  gray  mask.  She  had 
been  washing  dishes  and  the  broken  plate  lay  at  her 
feet. 

"Why.  hello,  Min."  cried  MacCarn  cheerily.  "How 
be  you.  anyhow?" 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  a  reply  and  without  look- 
ing at  the  girl,  he  stalked  into  the  next  room, 
looked  under  the  bed.  in  the  closet,  came 
back,  looked  in  the  kitchen  pantry,  and  turned  to  the 
girl.  She  was  trembling  as  the  mouse  trembles  before 
the  cat.  and  she  did  not  stir  when  MacCarn  pulled 
forward  a  chair,  seated  himself  in  front  of  her  and 
made  himself  very  much  at  home. 

"Well.  Min.  how  be  you?"  repeated  the  detective. 
"W  hat's  new  with  you?  Hah?" 

He  leaned  hack  comfortably,  crossing  his  legs  and 
dropping  his  hat  upon  his  knee.  In  all  truth,  he  was 
comfortable.  The  first  facet  of  the  idea  had  worked 
out.    He  had  found  the  woman  alone. 

"Land  sakes.  Min."  he  continued  in  the  same  genial 
tone,  "why  don't  you  sit  down?  Hah?  Sit  down. 
Me'n  you  ain't  such  strangers  we  have  to  do  the  honors 
and  stand  up.  he  we,  Min.  eh?  Sit  down." 
The  girl  sat.  but  her  eyes  did  not  leave  him. 
"I'm  straight  now.  Mac,"  she  managed  to  utter  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  "You  know  I'm  straight." 

"Straight?  Why.  sure  you're  straight.  Min."  Mac- 
Carn's voice  implied  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
man  who  doubted  his  knowledge  of  that  circumstance. 
"Don't  I  know  you're  straight?  Hey?  Ain't  I  your 
friend?" 

He  dropped  his  genial  attitude  and  said  abruptly: 
"Where's  Eddy?" 

"Mac!"  cried  the  girl  in  anguish.    "There  ain't  any- 


HE  NODDED  several  times, 
as  if  the  matter  were  a 
thing  of  great  satisfaction 
to  both,  and,  apparently  not  no- 
Bk,  9HH  t  icing  that  flic  girl  was  ready  to 

Iff f Iff  f  A  faint,  he  w  ent  ..ii  : 

"I  wasn't  asking  for  Eddy  on 
business.  Min.    Just  passing  the 
time  of  day.    I  don't  want  Eddy. 
What  would  I  want  Eddy  for? 
H58!*'i     ' Ti*Bff  '  ^?    I  don't  want  anybody."  He 

^»  threw  a  look  at  her  that  made 

her  sit  up  as  if  he  had  struck 
her.    "I  just  want  to  find  out  if 
BIH  The  Blink's  got  any  new  money: 

;;'v  that's  all." 

"The  Blink?"  said  the  girl  in 
surprise. 

"Eh.  yah.     And  you're  going 
t..  do  me  the  favor  of  finding 
out— for  old  sake's  sake.  See?" 
"Me?  Mac.  I—" 
"You're  going  to  get  next  to  him,  Min,  and  if  he's 
got  anything  he'll  spend  on  you.    See?    That's  nothing 
— me  and  you  being  such  old  friends.    Eh.  Min?" 

But  the  girl  knew  better  than  to  be  assured  by  Mac- 
Carn's easy  tone.  She  knew  MacCarn.  "Oh!  Mac.  I 
tell  you  I'm  square  now,"  she  wailed.  "Almost  square, 
anyhow,"  she  went  on  hurriedly  as  MacCarn  smiled. 

"Me'n  Eddy  almost  as  good  as  married  regular,  and 
— and  we're  going  to  he — regular — some  time.  I  know- 
it  sounds  like  the  bunk,  Mac.  but  I'm  telling  you  I'm 
stuck  on  him.  Mac,  stuck  on  him  straight — straight. 
I'm  telling  you.  and — and  he's  stuck  on  me — straight, 
too.  Believe  me,  Mac.  straight.  And  I've  cut  out  all 
the  other  stuff,  and  I'm  trying  to  get  him  to— Mac.  he 
is  going  to  work.  Honest.  Mac.  honest.  He  said  he 
would.  And  we're  going  to  be  straight — real  straight 
— I'm  telling  you.  both  of  us,  all  the  time.  He  ain't 
doing  anything  now.  Mac.  honest.  He's— he's  been 
clean  for  months.  And  oh.  Mac.  believe  me.  believe  inc. 
we're  going  to  move  away  to  where  nobody  knows  us. 
and  he'll  get  a  job  and  we'll  be  married — regular,  and 
— and — "  She  faltered,  and  with  her  folded  hands 
pressed  under  her  chin,  she  grew  dumb,  and  she  actu- 
ally blushed.  Had  she  had  anything  like  her  wonted 
control  over  herself  she  would  have  remained  silent, 
but  MacCarn's  genial  attitude  and  the  sound  of  her 
own  words  had  emboldened  her.  "They  say  we  can't 
do  it,"  she  said.  "They  say  we  never  do.  But  Eddy  be- 
lieves I  can.  and — I — I  know  if.  We've  both  got  sick 
of  that-other  thing.  And  he  says  if  we  get  married 
where  nobody  knows  us.  we'll— we'll — " 

SURE!"  cried  MacCarn.  bringing  a  hand  down  on 
his  leg.    "Y'ou'll  have  kids  and  live  like  real 
folks,  eh?    That's  the  stuff.    You  know  you're 
right,  and — say.  Min.  that's  why  we  don't  want  any- 
thing to  break  loose  about  Old  Number  One  Forty- 
Nine,  do  we?  Eh?" 

"Ch.  Mac!"  sobbed  the  girl,  throwing  her  face  for- 
ward on  her  wrists:  but  MacCarn,  leaning  toward  her. 
reached  out  with  his  phenomenal  reach  and  took  her 
hands  between  his  thumb  and  index  fingers;  and  she 
sat  up  with  a  shriek  of  pain,  though  he  made  no  visi- 
ble effort  to  pinch  her. 

"You  can't  lay  down  on  an  old  pal  like  that.  Min." 
he  said  seriously.  "All  I  want  is  a  few  foolish  words 
with  The  Blink,  and  if  lie's  got  any  money  he'll  spend 

on  you,  and  that's  all.    See?"     (Continued  on  page  23) 
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His  Masterpiece 


A CERTAIN  renowned  ball  player,  whose  name 
had  been  appearing  over  certain  signed  stories 
pertaining  to  the  game,  bumped  into  his  sport- 
ing editor  a  short  while  ago. 
"Say."  he  said  to  his  Literary  Manager,  "who  wrote 
that  last  chunk  of  dope  I  had  in  your  paper?" 

"Bill  Blank,"  replied  the  sporting  editor.  "What's 
tbe  kick?" 

"<  >h,  no  kick  at  all,"  replied  the  athlete.  "I  was 
inly  thinking  that  in  many  ways  it  was  the  best  story 
I  have  ever  written." 

It's  easy  enough  to  keep  cheering, 
Though  stricken  with  cholera's  blight; 

Hut  the  bloke  worth  while  is  the  one  who  can  smile 
After  seeing  a  White  Hope  fight. 

The  Big  Four  on  Guard 

PURPLE  fire  from  another  international  poio  con- 
flict— the  sixth  struggle  between  America  and 
England — is  blazing  now  around  what  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  the  greatest  battle  of  them  all. 

After  maintaining  the  chief  polo  trophy  twenty- 
three  years  through  the  balance  of  three  successive 
v  ictories,  Albion's  pride  sagged  in  1909,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Lion  has  never  looked  the  same  since.  It  was 
nothing  short  of  lesc  majeste,  sacrilege,  and  a  bally 
mtrage  when  the  American  team  won  in  1909.  The 
large  blue  welt  upon  tradition  increased  in  1911,  and 
me  has  only  to  see  the  English  team  at  practice  to 
gather  in  the  terrific  earnestness  with  which  they  are 
plunging  toward  this  third  shot  at  annexation. 

A  wonderful  Big  Four,  magnificently  mounted  and 
ieenly  alert,  will  battle  for  the  Union  Jack  through  the 
jarnival  now  on,  and  nothing  short  of  exceptional 
polo  will  prevail  against  this  invading  contingent. 
But  whether  victory  or  defeat  shall  come,  America 
an  well  afford  to  bank  her  faith  upon  her  own  re- 
loubtable  quartet. 

After  twenty-three  years  of  polo  peonage,  Messrs. 
Whitney,  Milburn,  and  the  two  Waterburys  formed 
:he  quartet  which  brought  the  trophy  back  to  United 
States  sod. 

It  was  this  same  hard-riding  quartet  which  carved 
mother  strip  from  the  astounded  Lion  two  years  ago 
in  defense  of  the  laurel  sprig.  Both  contests  were 
ichieved  in  two  straight  matches,  where  the  victorious 
Four  totaled  26  goals  to  13%  for  England,  almost 
loubling  the  Albion  count. 

They  may  have  to  ride,  swing,  and  fight  as  they 
lave  never  done  before  to  beat  back  this  second  inva- 
sion of  the  long  green  field ;  they  may  miss  one  member 
from  the  fold ;  but,  despite  the  undoubted  ability  and 
mirage  of  the  English  invaders,  the  Home  Four  have 
amed  their  grip  upon  a  nation's  confidence.  They 
lave  shown  that  the  Eagle  can  compete  with  the  Lion 
■veil  in  the  domain  where  Professor  Leo  considered 
himself  king  of  the  tribe. 

Speaking  of  Fables 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Big-League  ball 
club  without  the  services  of  an  Indian.    A  re- 
view of  its  roster  showed  that  no  aborigine  was 
sxtant  upon  its  pay  roll  in  any  form,  shape,  or  fashion. 

Moral — It  must  have  been  several  seasons  prior  to 
"Custer's  Last  Stand." 

Honesty  vs.  The  Score 

REFERRING  ajrain  to  the  gentleman  who  turned 
in  a  card  of  317  at  the  Biarritz  golf  competition, 
we  have  only  this  to  say: 
While  feeling  that  we  maintain  at  least  an  average 
standard  of  honesty,  there  are  times  when  one's  pride 
and  self-respect  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

Hence,  when  we  go  beyond  312  for  eighteen  holes, 
we  follow  an  iron  rule  which  requests  the  caddie  to 
turn  his  head  until  certain  corrections  can  be  made 
upon  the  card. 

As  between  being  dishonest  and  being  branded  as  a 
317  stroke  golfer,  we  shamelessly  confess  to  one  sud- 
den, volcanic,  and  irremediable  choice.  It  may  not 
he  the  "best  policy,"  but  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
it  is  the  only  tenable  one  for  a  golfer  who  desires 
further  privileges  of  the  course. 
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A  Ballade  of  the  Game 

WE'LL  take  New  York  or  Kankakee, 
Pittsburgh  or  Boston  or  Ft.  Wayne- 
Duluth  or  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Or  ii ii a  spot  that  flags  n  train; 
Chicago,  sag,  or  Portland,  Maine — 

Each  has  lint  one  eternal  theme- 
Each  warbles  only  one  refrain: 

"This  town  deserves  a  winning  team." 

With  ringing  cheers  and  hearts  care  free, 

Theii  may  elect  to  sit  anil  reign 
Some  drafting  crew  Hint  cops  the  fee 

And  gives  most  honest  folks  a  pain; 
Rut  let,  the  Home  Club  start  to  wane, 

And  then.  Great  Whiskers,  what  a  screaml- 
The  roar  rings  over  hill  and  plain: 

"This  town  deserves  a  winning  team." 

Art,  politics,  and  food  mag  be 

In  seventh  place,  while  raising  cain 
Bold,  yeggmen  loot  the  city's  keg, 

And,  you'll  hear  very  few  complain; 
But  let  Home  Talent,  swat  in  vain 

Or  for  a  moment  lose  its  steam — 
In  chorus  howl  Dutch,  Frank,  and  Dane: 

"This  town  deserves  a  winning  team." 

A  city's  pride  mag  ivell  sustain 

Bad  health  laws  and  impure  cream — 

Rut  here's  the  limit  to  its  stain: 
"This  town  deserves  a  winning  team." 


The  Spirit  of  Play 


DO  PROFESSIONAL  ball  clubs  care  whether  they 
win  or  lose?    Does  it  make  much  difference  to 
them  as  long  as  they  get  their  money  anyway, 
whether  they  finish  up  or  down? 

This  has  been  a  standing  query  among  the  non- 
combatants  ever  since  Pop  Anson  got  his  first  hit  or 
Radbourne  drew  his  opening  strike-out. 

As  one  minor  example,  we'd  like  to  have  led  a  num- 
ber of  said  noncombatants  in  among  the  Pittsburgh 
team  in  the  midst  of  its  Eastern  slump  in  May,  where 
it  lost  9  of  the  first  11  games  played.  The  answer 
here  would  have  been  complete.  Mr.  Clarke's  well- 
known  Pirates  didn't  seem  to  mind  losing  any  more 
than  you  or  I  would  mind  losing  a  right  leg  or  having 
eleven  teeth  extracted  without  taking  gas.  They  were 
as  cheerful  and  buoyant  as  a  flock  of  pallbearers 
bearing  a  close  friend  over  the  Final  Trek.  Com- 
pared to  this  clan,  a  cage  full  of  unfed  grizzlies  would 
have  been  welcome  mates  to  any  outsider  edging  in 
for  an  open  discussion  upon  the  National  Menu.  The 
ancient  lure  of  the  theatre  failed  to  draw  them  out 
at  night.  They  were  the  Lost  Tribe  of  Sorrow 
with  their  goats  on  an  off-trail,  bleating  far  from 
home.  To  mingle  for  even  a  brief  spell  with  them 
w  as  to  wade  nock  high  in  poignant  woe  and  abandoned 
despair. 

A  few  days  later  the  slump  was  dispersed,  and 
thereafter  Terpsichore  tangoing  with  old  King  Cole 
was  a  dismal  spectacle  compared  to  the  revelry  in 
camp. 

Do  they  mind  losing?  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  Not 
any  more  than  they  mind  getting  poisoned,  shot,  or 
pushed  off  a  skyscraper. 

Anent  the  Wrestling  Revival 

EXCUSE  me  if  the  meter  halts 
Or  if  the  rime  is  ou  t  of  joint ; 
Or  if  you  tight  on  other  faults 
Or  miss  the  essence  of  a  point; 
But  when  I  bump  info  the  smear 

Which  these  thick,  oily  blokes  disclose, 
Although  the  doge  ahead  looms  clear. 
It's  hard  to  write  ami  hold  one's  nose. 

These  lines  arc  orcrruguc  and  worse — 

Both  nonelastic  and  awry; 
Yet  ere  gou  scatter  or  disperse, 

Accept  a  feeble  alibi; 
I  know  just,  what  I  hare  in  mind 

Anent  these  hammerloekian  foes. 
But  pushing  it  to  print.  I  find 

It's  hard  to  write  anil  hold  one's  nose. 


An  Unshrinkable  Record 

WITH  a  record  of  0  victories  and  .",  defeats  out  of 
3  starts— percentage  .000— the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  Mr.  Lipton  is  that  a  fourth  start 
will  at  least  find  him  bravely  holding  his  own.  His 
record  is  impregnable  to  assault,  unshrinkable,  and  be- 
yond disaster.  There  must  be  a  thrill  in  the  though! 
of  starting  to  battle  where  nothing  can  possibly  hap- 
pen to  crowd  one  back  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

Golfing  Essentials 

WHEN  the  flush  of  a  new-born  sun,  first  fell  on 
Eden's  golfing  strand. 
Our  Father  Adam  stood  on  the  lee  with  a 
crooked  stick  in  his  hand; 
And  the  first  rude  swing  that  the  world  had  seen 

brought  jog  to  his  heart  in  a  storm. 
Till  the  Devil  whispered  behind  the  leaves:  "You  hit 
it — but  was  it  form?" 

At  which  point  Father  Adam  furnished  an  example 
for  unnumbered  sons  to  follow  by  shifting  his  stance, 
changing  his  grip,  and  twisting  his  body  into  perfect 
form.  The  only  missing  ingredient  was  that  he  no 
longer  hit  the  ball.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  golf 
theories  are  an  overpracticed  institution.  The  game 
knows  two  essentials,  and  if  more  time  was  spent  on 
these  two,  progress  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  two  are:  (1)  Keeping  one's  eyes  and  mind  on 
the  ball;  (2)  a  correct  timing  of  the  stroke  with  the 
body  under  control,  following,  not  leading,  the  arms. 
Leading  professionals  and  amateurs  have  various  and 
sundry  grips  and  stances  and  the  like.  But  they  all 
have  at  least  two  essentials  in  common,  and  these  two 
are  outlined  up  above.  There  are  certain  other  de- 
tails of  construction  left,  but  these  are  the  two  corner 
stones.  Think  of  these  at  your  next  practice  above  the 
other  57  varieties  offered  and  watch  your  score  come 
slipping  down  as  if  it  were  on  a  greased  chute.  You 
knew  all  this  before?  Then  why  not  work  on  it  more 
in  place  of  a  dozen  other  foibles  and  byplays  that  in 
comparison  are  insignificant?  Why  pass  up  the  foun- 
dation to  begin  work  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  pantry? 

Bunked  and  Bunkered 

GOLF  and  Life  are  about  alike;  ire  spend  half  our 
time  plaging  into  traps  and  the  other  half  in 
playing  out  to  tvhere  we  should  have  plaged  in 
the  first  place — instead  of  the  fourth. 

The  Hardest  Job  to  Handle 

SOME  one  has  launched  that  ancient  argument 
again  as  to  what  position  on  the  ball  field  is  the 
hardest  to  play.  In  grappling  with  any  argument, 
we  always  prefer  facts  to  opinions.  Take  a  squint  at  the 
field — the  game  abounds  in  good  catchers — Archer,  Bres- 
nahan,  Meyers,  Ainsinith,  Henry,  Kling,  Miller,  etc.,  etc, 
First  base  is  crowded  with  talent  extraordinary — 
Daubert,  Mclnnis,  Hoblitzel,  Chase,  Konetchy,  and 
others. 

At  second  there  are  Collins,  Doyle,  Evers,  Knabe, 
Sweeney,  and  others  of  rank.  At  short  there  are  the 
Wagners,  Maranville,  Tinker,  Barry,  McBride,  Doolan, 
and  a  host  more.  The  outfield  is  massed  with  its 
stars,  as  thickly  sprinkled  as  the  Milky  Way. 

But  over  at  third  there  comes  a  pause — a  lull,  as  it 
were,  in  the  summing  up.  Zimmerman  and  Baker  are 
great  batsmen,  but  no  one  ever  called  either  a  Devlin,  a 
Bradley,  or  a  Collins.  Herzog  is  brainy  and  alert— 
and  good.    So  is  Lobert  good,  but  no  dazzling  marvel. 

Out  of  the  lot,  where  is  there  one  great  third  base- 
man? Where  is  there  one  to  resume  where  Bradley 
and  Collins  left  off — where  Time  pulled  Devlin  back 
among  the  field? 

We  might  pause  for  a  reply  until  the  High  Cost 
of  Living  slumped  to  the  second  division  or  until 
Gehenna  froze  from  bank  to  bank  and  still  not  meet 
an  answer.  There  are  fewer  great  ball  players  at 
third  base  in  the  fifty-year  history  of  the  same  than 
at  any  other  spot  around  the  field.  In  ten  years  there 
have  been  three  great  third  basemen — three  out  of 
an  endless  line  that  has  come  and  gone. 

From  this  you  can  make  your  own  deduction. 
Either  third  base  is  the  hardest  job  on  the  field  to 
fill,  or  a  series  of  startling  coincidences  has  over- 
lapped across  the  run  of  fifty  years. 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Clubwoman  and 


1 


the  Corner 
Grocery 

By  Mrs.  George  A.  Slocomh 


HT^HE  writer  of  this  graphic  article  is 
the  former  president  of  the  Worces- 
ter Woman's  Club,  one  of  the  most 
aggressive,  efficient,  and  progressive 
woman's  clubs  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Slocomb  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject  of  pure  foods,  and  believes  that 
one  way  of  securing  better  conditions 
is  by  means  of  the  public  exposition. 
Probably  no  other  woman  in  the  United 
States  has  had  such  a  large  and  varied 
experience  in  this  important  branch  of 
the  food  problem. — Lewis  B.  Allyn. 

IT  WAS  one  of  those  small  stores  that  spring  up, 
bore  and  there,  dotting  every  large  city,  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  local  trade  of  the  neighbor- 
hood :  and.  as  a  trip  to  the  large,  downtown  mar- 
kets often  means  more  time  than  the  busy  housewife 
can  spare,  the  little  grocery  on  the  corner  grew  to  fill 
an  important  place  in  the  community. 

The  clubwoman,  however,  had  not  always  realized 
this,  but  the  fact  was  borne  in  upon  her  suddenly  one 
a  fternoon. 

"Mother."  her  little  (laugher  coaxed,  "may  I  have 
fh  c  cents  for  candy  ?" 

"Oh,  darling,  let  mother  buy  you  some  candy  down- 
town to-morrow — nice  candy." 

"I'.ut.  mother,"  the  child  pleaded,  "that  isn't  so  much 
fun;  1  like  to  spend  the  money  myself." 

"Deleterious  and  Detrimental  to  Health  " 

YES,  there  is  fan  in  spending;  the  clubwoman 
knew  that  well,  and,  with  a  smile  at  the  thought 
of  the  joyous  deliberation  before  the  disposal  of 
the  five  cents  should  be  finally  settled,  she  yielded  to 
her  little  daughter,  then  sat  down  to  look  through 
some  of  the  "Notices  of  Judgment''  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  recently 
called  to  her  attention. 

"On  September  22.  1911,"  she  read,  "the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  acting 
upon  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  filed 
information  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  a  business  firm,  alleging  shipment,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  on  or  about  February 
9.  L911,  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  into  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  of  a  quantity  of  candy  which  was 
adulterated.  The  product  was  labeled  :  'Walnut  Yale 
Fudge.  5  cents,  chocolate.  Guaranteed  under  the  B^ood 
and  Drugs  Act.  June  30.  1906.'"  Then  followed  the 
analysis  of  the  candy  and  the  statement  :  "Adultera- 
tion was  alleged  for  the  reason  that  said  product  was 
coated  with  shellac  containing  arsenic,  a  poisonous 
substance  deleterious  and  detrimental  to  health." 

"So  shellac  containing  arsenic  is  detrimental  to 
health!"'  she  mused.  "The  Department  of  Agriculture 
seems  to  have  a  sense  of  humor." 

Worm-Eaten  Chocolate 

SHE  took  up  another  leaflet:  "Xotice  of  Judgment 
No.  1634.  On  February  14.  1912.  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  filed 
a  libel  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  43  barrels 
and  14  cases  of  candy,  alleging  that  the  product  had 
been  transported  from  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  charging  adulteration  in  violation  of 
the  Food  anil  Drugs  Act.  The  cartons  bore  various 
labels:  'Delicious  Chocolates.'  'Special  Chocolates." 
•frozen  Chocolates.  Sweeter  limn  Kisses'  Adultera- 
tion was  alleged  for  the  reason  that  the  product  was 
sold  and  intended  for  use  as  fond,  and  contained 
dirt  and  dead  bugs,  and  in  part  was  covered  with 


yellow  mold,  and  the  chocolate  appeared  to  have 
been  and  was  musty  and  rancid;  and  the  product 
was  dirty,  worm-eaten,  mouse-eaten,  and  generally 
Qlthy,  and  by  reason  thereof  was  deleterious  and 
detrimental  to  health." 

Candy  Coated  with  Arsenic 

BUT  now  the  smile  had  left  her  lips.    "1  wonder 
what    kind   of   candy    Doris   is   buying'.'"  she 
thought.    She  would  find  out  to-morrow!  Care- 
fully   she    ran    through    the    remaining    notices  in 
her  lap  : 

No.  2062 — Labeled  "Gelatin."    Analyzed  as  glue. 

No.  1841 — Labeled  "Cream  of  Hops,  a  nonintoxicat- 
ing  beer.  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  the  Temperance 
Beverage  Co."  Analyzed  as  intoxicating,  and  contain- 
ing .'!.4C>  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

No.  1922 — Labeled  "Carbonated  Soda."  Analyzed  as 
beer. 

No.  1938— Labeled  "Seedless  Raisins.  Cured  in  the 
sun,  without  use  of  chemicals."  Analysis  showed  them 
to  be  bleached  with  sulphur. 

No.  2128 — Coffee;  found  to  be  coated  with  talc  and 
soapstone,  or  a  substance  containing  lead. 

No.  1863 — "Homemade  Catchup.  Contains  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda.  Prepared  from 
fresh,  ripe  tomatoes."  Analysis  showed  more  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda,  and  also 
filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, containing  excessive  yeasts  and  spores,  molds, 
sand,  bacteria,  and  decayed  tissue. 

No.  2150 — Labeled  "Prunes."  Contained  also  worms, 
worm  excreta,  decomposed  and  filthy  vegetable  and 
animal  substances. 

In  every  case  the  firm  had  pleaded  guilty.  The 
clubwoman  thrust  the  notices  from  her  in  fear  and 
disgust. 

"Were  these  things  in  the  corner  grocery'.'" 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  where  she  sat  were  a 
dozen  factories;  all  day  smoke  belched  from  their 
chimneys,  machinery  whizzed  and  roared  ;  all  day  men 
and  girls  worked  amid  the  noise  and  heat.  At  noon 
they  hurried  home,  vanishing  into  near-by  streets, 
where  they  bolted  a  hasty  meal  in  the  brief  lunch 
time.  Their  food,  too,  came  from  the  corner  grocery 
— food  upon  which  they  depended  for  strength  to  en- 
dure the  work  and  the  noise  and  the  heat  of  the 
devouring  shops  that  swallowed  them  each  morn  and 
belched  them  forth  each  night.  Their  pale  little  chil- 
dren danced  gleefully  into  the  grocery  to  "spend"  their 
chance  pennies.  For  what?  Fudge  coated  with  shel- 
lac and  arsenic? 

Some  one  ought  to  know  whether  such  things  were 
sold  in  that  neighborhood!    Who  ought? 

And  even  as  that  question  forced  itself  on  her,  so  it 
came  to  thousands  of  other  women,  north,  south, 
east,  west;  and  the  answer  rang  clear  to  each:  The 
clubwoman  must  know;  she  has  intelligence,  she  has 
leisure;  most  important  of  all,  she  has  the  power  that 
comes  from  organization. 

For  several  years  now  clubwomen  have  been  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  corner  grocery.  In  one 
section  of  the  country  this  has  meant  securing  pure- 
food  and  market-sanitation  ordinances,  and  a  woman 
inspector  to  enforce  them;  in  another  it  has  meant 
cooperation  of  the  club  with  the  board  of  health,  the 
local  newspapers,  and  the  stores  that  were  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  purity  and  cleanliness:  in  New 
England,  during  the  last  year,  it  has  taken  the  won- 
derfully effective  form  of  the  pure-food  fair. 

Advent  of  the  Clubwoman 

THE  Worcester  Woman's  Club  was  the  first  to  de- 
cide upon  such  an  undertaking;  but  close  upon 
their  decision  came  that  of  Providence,  to  be 
followed   by   New  Haven.  Manchester,   Lowell,  and 
Cortland. 

The  advent  of  the  clubwoman  into  this  field,  as  an 
enthusiastic  exhibitor  stated,  has  marked  a  new  era 
in  food  fairs.    Thev  have  ceased  to  be  mere  money- 


making  enterprises,  and  have  become  an  ethical,  edu- 
cational force,  which  touches  not  only  the  corner 
grocery  but  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  at  large, 
including  the  hurrying  throng  that  spend  "laborious 
days"  amid  the  din  of  machinery.  Producer,  distribu- 
tor, and  consumer  unite  in  the  pure-food  cause. 

The  fair  runs  ten  days  ;  if  well  conducted,  six  mentis 
must  be  spent  in  preliminary  work,  for  its  aim  i^ 
fourfold. 

First,  to  fill  its  space  with  exhibits  that  are  beyond 
question  as  to  purity,  label,  and  weight. 

Second,  in  connection  with  the  exhibits,  to  have  leg 
hires  which  shall  supplement  them.  This  usually 
means  a  course  of  demonstration  cooking  lectures  in 
the  afternoon,  arranged  to  show  women  how  to  buy 
nourishing  food,  how  to  cook  it  palatably,  and  serve  it 
attractively ;  all  with  a  view  to  economy  of  money, 
strength,  and  time.  In  the  evenings  the  lectures  are 
on  pure-food  topics  of  a  nature  to  interest  and  in- 
struct men  as  well  as  women. 

Third,  to  conduct  the  chemical  analysis  of  foodjj 
and  drugs  daily,  that  the  public  may  see  for  itself  thai 
shellac,  arsenic,  glue,  ether,  talc,  copper,  tin.  wood 
alcohol,  alum,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  various  other 
substances  "detrimental"  to  health  are  found  in  some 
of  our  foods,  and  that  it  is  not  a  cry  of  "Wolf!  wolf!" 
when  there  is  no  wolf. 

Finally,  to  provide  special  features  that  shall  attract 
the  element  which,  as  yet,  thinks  not  about  the  purit] 
of  foods,  but  which,  coming  to  laugh,  remains  to  learn: 
for  instance,  good  music,  moving  pictures  of  an  educa- 
tional nature,  and  a  few  exhibits  of  labor-saving  lie 
vices,  and  household  utensils  to  furnish  variety. 

Force  of  Public  Sentiment 

BENEATH  all  this  runs  the  thought  of  how  best  I" 
get  the  people,  for  it  is  through  them  that  the 
demand  for  the  products  exhibited  must  coini 
through  them  that  the  lessons  of  lecturer  and  chemist 
must  bear  fruit. 

The  results  from  these  fairs  have  been  valuable  hi 
the  extreme;  the  demand  for  the  products  exhibited 
has  been  greatly  increased;  the  lectures  given  in  one 
exposition  caused  the  proprietor  of  the  soda  fountain 
doing  the  largest  business  in  town  to  decide  to  use 
only  pure  colors  and  flavors.  In  this  same  city  one 
store  literally  ceased  carrying  any  adulterated  prod- 
ucts, while  others  discontinued  certain  lines  of  doped 
food,  and  replaced  them  with  those  which  came  up  to 
the  Westfield  standard. 

In  several  of  these  expositions  the  local  Grocers 
Association,  the  press,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
State  have  cooperated  zealously  and  effectively  with 
the  women. 

Sometimes  the  show  window  of  the  corner  grocery 
was  filled  with  the  foods  exhibited  in  the  exposition; 
above  them  the  statement: 

"We  carry  every  product  displayed  in  the  purr- 
food  fair." 

Some  grocers  sent  circular  letters  to  all  families 
within  trading  distance,  giving  a  complete  list  of  these 
products,  and  saying:  "You  will  find  all  the  above 
articles  for  sale  in  our  market,  thus  demonstrating  f" 
you  that  our  aim  at  all  times  is  to  offer  for  sale  only 
pure-food  products." 

False  Charges  against  the  Clubs 

THE  clubs  have  had  to  contend  with  the  antago- 
nism of  the  interests  opposed  to  any  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  National  Government. 
This  opposition  has  taken  various  forms,  the  latest 
being  the  charge  that  the  clubs  were  being  exploited 
by  certain  manufacturers  ;  also  the  accusation  of  com- 
mercialism.   Both  charges  are  without  foundation. 

There  is  one  criticism,  however,  which  might  fairly 
he  made—  that  is.  a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  certain 
exhibit  committees  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
which  alone  makes  the  lair  of  value. 

A  firm  using  coal-tar  colors  was  admitted  to  one  of 
the  New  England  pure-food  fairs,  through  the  careless- 
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ness  of  the  exhibit  committee,  and  became 
so  enthusiastic  over  the  results  achieved 
thereby  that  it  sought  admittance  in  all 
other  such  expositions.  Having  been  in 
A,  it  was  accepted  without  question  in 
I!  and  C  and  D,  but  upon  applying  for 
space  in  E,  a  halt  was  called.  The  ex- 
hibit committee  of  this  club  had  spent 
much  time  in  acquiring  accurate  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  products  put 
out  by  prominent  food  manufacturers. 

"Dear  sir."  the  chairman  replied  to 
llio  New  England  representative,  "we 
shall  be  delighted  to  accept  your  firm 
as  an  exhibitor  if  it  comes  up  to  the 
Westfield  standard,  which  we  have 
taken  as  our  requisite  for  admittance. 
This,  however,  cuts  out  coal-tar  colors, 
and  we  have  the  impression  that  you 
use  them.  Hi)  you?  If  not,  we  will  give 
yqiur  application  immediate  attention." 

CONVINCING  A  MANUFACTURER 

AT  once  an  interesting  correspondence 
.  ensued.  TheNew  England  representa- 
tive, wielding  a  vigorous  pen,  advised 
the  club  to  let  coal-tar  colors  alone,  and 
turn  its  attention  to  investigating  the 
robbery  of  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  millers  of  to-day.  who,  he  claimed, 
were  removing  all  the  mineral  matter 
from  wheat  and  selling  it  for  hog  food, 
while  human  beings  got  the  starch  prod- 
uct. The  firm's  chemist  sent  many  pages 
devoted  to  the  desirability  of  coal-tar 
products  for  coloring,  called  attention  to 
the  other  clubs  which  had  accepted  his 
linn's  products  in  their  fairs,  and  ad- 
vised the  million  clubwomen  of  America 
to  apply  their  energy  in  seeing  that  all 
the  pure-food  laws  in  the  various  States 
conformed  with  that  of  the  National 
Government.  It  should  be  sufficient,  he 
s,-i id.  for  exhibits  to  be  "guaranteed  un- 
der the  National  Pure  Food  Law." 

The  chairman's  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, was  so  simple  that  it  might  be 
called  primitive.  "It  should  be,"  she  re- 
plied, "but  it  isn't.  For  that  reason  we 
have  adopted  the  Westfield  standard;  we 
are  sorry  you  do  not  come  up  to  it,  but 
we  shall." 

She  dismissed  the  matter  from  her 
mind  :  so  did  the  chemist;  not  so  the  New 
England  representative.  He  was  a  far- 
seeing  man,  and  he  realized  that  a  pure- 
food  fair  that  was  pure  was  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition;  he  wanted  to  be  in  it. 
He  was  also  a  sincere  and  earnest  advo- 
cate of  purity  in  foods,  and  he  was 
ashamed  that  his  firm  could  not  be  ad- 
mit led  to  this  fair.  He  therefore  began 
work  with  his  house,  urging  them  to 
•  (  lean  up,"  as  he  expressed  it.  He  did 
not  cease  when  they  rebuffed  him,  but 
kept  at  it  until,  a  week  before  the  expo- 
sition, he  felt  so  sure  of  success  that  he 
asked  if  his  firm  might  not  have  exhibit 
space  if  it  promised  to  clean  up  at  once. 
A  brief,  ruthless  sentence  from  the  chair- 
man answered : 

"We  have  assigned  all  our  space  to 
firms  that  have  cleaned  up." 

But  the  representative  was  of  the  right 
stuff,  and  sent  this  word  in  reply : 

"I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  these  matters  through  in  time  to  be 
with  you  this  week,  but  I  expect  to  have 
everything  in  good  shape  for  your  food 
fair  next  year,  when,  with  true  flavors 
and  vegetable  colors.  I  shall  hope  to  have 
your  hearty  support  and  cooperation  in 
introducing  them." 

The  clubwomen  of  that  city  will  see 
that  he  has  it ! 

That  is  one  of  the  tangible  results  of 
a  pure-food  fair,  conducted  as  it  should 
be;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it 
should  not  have  followed  the  first  fair  to 
which  application  was  made  rather  than 
the  fifth. 

There  was  once  a  dear  little  lad  whose 
favorite  story  was  that  of  a  princess  pur- 
sued by  a  lion.  Each  morning,  on  awak- 
ing, the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  turn  to 
the  picture  of  the  lovely,  golden-haired 
princess,  whose  flying  feet  were  only  a 
few  yards  in  advance  of  the  raging  lion, 
and  always  he  cried  exultingly :  "The 
lion  hasn't  got  her  yet!"' 

"will  not  eat  them  doped" 

EY  EN  so,  the  clubwoman,  shuddering  at 
the  lion  of  adulteration,  urged  on  by 
the  greed  of  private  interests  to  devour  the 
Princess  Pure  Food,  day  by  day  exclaims 
triumphantly:  "The  lion  hasn't  got  her 
yet !"  She  doesn't  think  he  will  get  her, 
though  his  breath  is  hot.  upon  her;  too 
many  obstacles  are  springing  up  in  his 
path,  and  one  of  them  is  herself. 

As  she  expressed  it  to  the  grocer  Oil 
the  coiner:  "We  have  been  told  that  the 
average  woman  who  lives  to  be  seventy 
years  old  consumes  in  that  time  30  oxen, 


50  pigs,  100  cows.  200  sheep,  24,000  oys- 
ters, 30,000  eggs,  and  4%  tons  of  bread, 
not  to  mention  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
other  foods !  Well,  there  are  1,000,000  of 
us  who  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
will  not  eat  them  DOPED." 

The  grocer  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  counter.    "I'm  with  you."  said  he. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
FOODS 

A  Question  and 
Answer  Depart- 
ment Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Consumer. 
Address  In- 
quiries to  Pro- 
fessor L.  B. 
Allyn,  Care  of 
Collier's,  416  W. 

Thirteenth    St.,  Professor 
New   York   City        Lewis  B.  Allyn 
Better  Than  the  Grocer  Says 

My  grocer  sold  me  some  extract,  sam- 
ples of  which  I  ant  sending  you  for  in- 
formation. It  seems  to  mc  the  lemon 
cannot  be  good  with  82  per  cent  alcohol 
in  it  and  the  vanilla  with  Jt.i  per  ecu  I 
alcohol.  Don't  you  consider  them  very 
weak?  My  grocer  claimed  they  were 
Govcrnnit  nl  standard  pure  extracts.  I 
take  great  interest  in  reading  your  food 
department.  If  grocers  would  only  in- 
vestigate and  give  a  more  general  coop- 
eration, conditions  would  he  vastly  im- 
proved.— Mrs.  C.  R.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

The  Government  standard  for  lemon 
extract  is  as  follows :  Lemon  extract  is 
the  flavoring  extract  prepared  from  the 
oil  of  lemon  or  from  lemon  peel,  or  from 
both,  and  contains  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  by  volume,  of  lemon  oil.  The  sam- 
ple which  you  submitted  for  examination 
shows  by  analysis  15.4  per  cent  of  lemon 
oil  by  volume,  which  makes  the  extract 
over  three  times  the  strength  required. 
The  alcohol  is  also  considerably  above  S2 
per  cent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
preparation  of  this  character  and  keep  it 
clear  and  bright  without  the  use  of 
strong  alcohol.  In  this  instance  the  alco- 
hol content  is  not  abnormally  high.  You 
will  further  note  that  a  much  less  quantity 
of  this  sample  would  be  required  in  cook- 
ery than  in  the  case  of  a  weaker  extract. 

The  Federal  standard  for  vanilla  ex- 
tract is  as  follows :  Vanilla  extract  is  the 
flavoring  extract  prepared  from  the  va- 
nilla bean,  with  or  without  sugar  or  glyc- 
erin, and  contains  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters the  soluble  matter  from  not  less 
than  ten  grams  of  the  vanilla  bean. 
While  this  standard  is  not  very  definite, 
in  that  there  is  no  amount  of  vanilla 
stated  nor  per  cent  of  resins  or  other 
extractive  matters  from  the  bean,  it 
does,  however,  exclude  various  coloring 
matters  or  synthetic  vanillin.  The  sam- 
ple that  you  submitted  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  alcohol  content  is  normal. 
In  our  opinion  both  of  these  extracts 
are  of  a  high  grade.  A  low-grade  ex- 
tract almost  invariably  has  a  low  alco- 
hol content,  since  alcohol  is  an  expensive 
product.  With  lemon  oil  costing  about 
one  dollar  a  pound,  and  alcohol  costing 
about  two  dollars  a  gallon,  the  latter 
represents  over  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  materials. 

Additions  to  Westfield  List 

The  following  products  have  been  ana- 
lysed during  the  past  two  weeks  by  the 
Westfield  Board  of  Health,  and  have 
measured  up  to  the  Westfield  standard 
of  purity,  quality,  and  nutrition.  These 
products  will  he  listed  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  "The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods."  Clip  this  from  Collier's  and 
paste  it  in  the  back  of  your  Westfield 
book,  so  that  your  list  may  be  kept  up 
to  date.  Products  are  being  frequently 
analyzed  by  the  board,  and  new  listings 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  litis 
column  of  Collier's  : 

Albers  Brothers  Milling  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash.— Violet  Oats. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
— Oneida  foods,  in  glass ;  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries. 

.1.  W.  Barwell.  Waukegan,  111. — 
Milconey. 

Spragte-Wakner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — 
FerndelL  Batavia,  and  Richelieu  brands; 
general  line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  pre? 
serves,  jams,  condiments,  extracts,  and 
spices. 
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"That's  the  whole  secret: 

"Follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  label  and  you'll  make  a 
perfect  bisque  from 


"Use  a  very  small  pinch  of 
soda  and  only  a  little  cream  in 
the  milk.  And  after  you  mix  the 
soup  and  milk  together,  let  them 
come  to  boiling-point,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil. 

"Three  minutes  is  all  you  need 
for  the  whole  business.  A  child 
could  do  it.  And  you  have  a  to- 
mato bisque  fit  for  a  king's  table!" 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  is  one  of  the  famous  "Westfield  Pure-Food 
Products"  analyzed  and  approved  by  the  Westfield  Board  of  Health. 

21  kinds 
10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Mulligatawny 
Celery  Mutton  Broth 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


When  Sally  Sw 
Walks  down  ti: 
The  boys  are  w .. 
"I  caniiot  pause," 
hhe  aays,  "because 
There's  Campttell's  Soup 


i  street 
hi  tu  win  her. 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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Not  An  Experiment 


WHEN  a  practical  man  has  a  large  building  to  roof, like 
this  one,  he  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances.  He 
does  not  want  an  experiment.  He  wants  a  roof  of  proved 
merit.  That  is  why  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  so  popular. 

Roofs  constructed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
The  Barrett  Specification  have  been  giving  satisfaction  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 

Such  a  roof  is  constructed  of  five  plies  of  tarred  felt,  with 
coal  tar  pitch  as  the  waterproofing  material,  and  covered 
with  a  top  surface  of  gravel,  slag  or  tile.  Its  life  is  usually 
20  years  or  more;  it  rarely  requires  attention  during  that 
period,  and  is  fire  retardant. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification.  It 
will  convince  you  that  such  a  roof  is  bound  to  give  satisfaction. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Special  Note 

We  advise  incor- 
porating in  plans 
the  full  wording 
of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 
If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following 
is  suggested. 
KOOFING  —  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification, revised 
August  15th,  191 1, 
using  the  materials 
specified  and  subject 
to  the  inspection 
requirement. 
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St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Clevel 
rBh  Seattle  Curey,  Ala. 

finnipes,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  Halifax,  S. 


— A  pleasant,  cool'sounding  word  that 
makes  one  think  of  skies  and  hills. 

Breezes  themselves  may  be  hunted  in  an  auto,  or 
climbed  for  in  high  places,  but  how  wonderfully 
comforting  the  invention  that  carries  the  breezes  into 
the  sultry  office  or  home  —  to  be  enjoyed  without 
effort,  at  the  turn  of  a  switch  1 

This  is  the  delightful  modern  magic  wrought  by 
Electricity  —  a  quick  magic  at  a  trivial  cost  for  you 
who  turn  the  switch,  but  attained  in  today's  perfection 
only  by  long  labors  of  research  and  development. 

Twenty  years  of  experience  are  behind  the  G'E 
ELECTRIC  FAN,  the  most  popular,  the  most  widely- 
sold  electric  fan  in  the  world.  Its  oscillating  motion, 
silently  stirring  the  currents  of  air  most  effectively  and 
agreeably  —  in  a  way  to  most  nearly  approximate  the 
breeze-flow  of  nature— is  only  one  of  many  practical 
features  that  make  it  invaluable  in  the  warm  season. 

And  its  Economy  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  de- 
pending on  the  size,  it  can  be  run  from  three  to  four 
hours  for  one  cent— and  by  the  fact  also  that  the  beauti- 
ful balance  of  the  mechanism,  which  avoids  noise, 
likewise  avoids  the  wear  and  tear  of  vibration  —  thus 
assuring  a  long  lifetime  of  service.  Look  always  for 
the  fan  showing  the  G-E  trade  mark  on  its  face  —  at 
your  lighting  company's  or  the  nearest  electrical  dealer's 
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;)(  all  I"  his  dilemmas  in  the  second  hour 
ns  the  Ford  Hall  audience  harpoons  hi  in 
with  one  interrogatory  after  another, 
lint  with  Coleman's  relay  method  of 
handling  the  questions  the  speaker  has 
a  little  opportunity  for  reflection,  and 
generally  he  has  acquitted  himself  cred- 
itably, and  often  with  ready  wit;  as,  for 
example,  when  an  atheist  questioner 
asked  Alfred  W.  McCann  what  author- 
ity he  had  for  saying  God  made  the 
wheat.  "Oh,  very  well,  then,"  conceded 
Mr.  McCann  quickly,  "let  us  say  Pat 
Riley  made  it." 

A  PLAY  OF  WITS 

POSSIBLY  the  most  delicate  situation 
which  the  Ford  Hall  meetings  have 
ever  passed  was  on  the  night  when 
father  Gasson,  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, lectured  <>n  the  dangers  of  Social- 
ism. Of  course  the  Ford  Hall  meeting 
contains  a  considerable  share  of  bristle- 
minded  Socialists,  and,  of  course,  Father 
Gasson  was  recognized  as  a  bristle- 
minded  non-Socialist.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  Coleman  was  training  his  grown- 
up kindergarten  to  put  its  best  spirit  of 
self-control  forward  at  this  particular 
meeting.  The  proponents  acquitted  them- 
selves well,  and  Father  Gasson  himself 
was  carefully  poised  and  happy  in 
his  replies,  so  that  the  meeting,  entered 
into  with  fear  and  trembling,  was  con- 
cluded with  honor  both  to  speaker  and 
auditors. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  gat- 
linged  at  Dr.  Macdonald  : 

Why  he  intimated  that  the  Civil  War 
was  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  when 
it  was  really  a  war  to  save  the  Union? 
Why  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  con- 
tributing two  battleships  to  the  English 
navy?  If  the  factory  system  was  not  as 
much  to  blame  for  degeneration  as  war? 
If  the  war  with  Russia  had  not  made 
Japan  great?  If  child  labor  was  not  also 
responsible  for  degeneration?  What  was 
the  chance  of  Canada's  being  annexed? 
Which  would  accomplish  the  most  for 
world-wide  peace,  religion  or  science? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  have  a  social  war? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ford  Hall  at- 
tendants are  very  complimentary.  They 
never  ascribe  less  than  omniscience  to 
those  who  come  to  address  them.  As 
for  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  canny  Canadian 
dodged  in  and  out  with  great  skill  among 
these  questions,  many  of  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  embarrassing  to 
that  unofficial  diplomat  of  the  Maple 
Leaf.  Whether  he  answered  a  question 
straight-out,  turned  it  back  upon  the 
interrogator  with  a  stroke  of  wit,  ex- 
ploded it  harmlessly  with  a  funny  story, 
or  made  it  the  basis  for  a  fresh  burst 
of  oratory,  it  was  all  spice  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  crowd  on  the  bleachers  is  not 
more  alive  to  the  fine  points  of  the  na- 
tional game  than  these  people  to  the 
subtleties  of  the  play  of  contesting  wits 
going  on  before  them. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  SERVICE 

JUST  before  the  speaking  began  Cole- 
man's hand  went  up — every  voice  and 
every  sound  was  stilled.  He  held  be- 
fore him  a  scrap  of  paper.  From  it, 
while  most  heads  were  bowed,  he  read 
a  prayer  of  two  or  three  sentences, 
couched  in  universal  terms. 

It  took  Coleman  two  years  to  get  to 
the  point  where  he  dared  ask  this  audi- 
ence, many  of  whom  were  not  only  non- 
Christian  but  antireligious,  to  join  in 
public  prayer. 

Now  he  prepares  these  petitions  care- 
fully in  advance,  and  the  audience  not 
only  suffers  them  but  applauds  when 
they  touch  a  particularly  responsive 
chord,  just  as  it  does  when  pleased 
with  the  music  or  the  address. 

The  spiritual  and  social  value  of  these 
Ford  Hall  meetings  is  beyond  estima- 
tion. Some  little  hint  of  what  they 
mean  to  those  for  whom  they  are  de- 
signed may  be  seen  reflected  in  the  affec- 
tion manifested  for  the  director  at  every 
meeting.  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  meetings  on  the  last 
Sunday  night  in  February  was  turned  en- 
tirely into  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Coleman.  The 
suggestion  had  been  made  by  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  that  those  who  had  been 
helped  by  the  meetings  write  Mr.  Cole- 
man a  letter.  More  than  two  hundred 
such  letters  were  penned.  They  came 
from  every  sort  of  people — Jews  and 
Gentiles,  anarchists  and  atheists,  social- 
ists and  capitalists — every  kin  land  class. 

The   secretary   of   a    cigar  makers' 
union  wrote: 


A  trade  unionist,  purr  and  simple,  who 
believes  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  desire  to  e.r- 
P'-ess  my  appreciation  of  what  Ford  Hall 
is  doing  for  the  masses.  .  .  .  Truly,  the 
Christian  is  beginning  to  understand 
Christianity!  And  it  was  left  to  the 
Baptist  Church  to  solve  the  problem  of 
why  men  do  not  go  to  church.  May  God 
speed  you,  etc. 

Freda  Rogolsky  wrote: 

Ford  Hall  could  he  compared  to  the 
"Melting  Pot"  where  we  all  come  to- 
gether, forgetting  all  our  prejudices,  mid 
are  brothers,  listening  to  how  we  map 
better  the  conditions  and  make  this  world 
a  better  place  to  lire  in  for  our  nc.rt  genr 
erations.  There  are  many  other  places 
.  .  .  but  th<p  hare  no  Mr.  Coleman. 

To  think  that  we  can  hear  from  the 
same  platform  a  woman  interested  in 
schools,  a  .Jewish  rabbi,  a  Christum  min- 
ister, a  Socialist,  a  Chinese  woman,  and 
e.  Jewish  philanthropist  is  more  than  1 
can  understand.  I  feel  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  ire  shall  recognize  that  irr 
all  have  to  live  for  each  other,  and  that 
we  arc  all  brothers  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  of  different  religions. 

In  that  last  sentence  of  dark-eyed, 
hard-working  Freda's,  the  little  Russian 
Jewess  has  wrapped  up,  stamped,  and 
sealed  the  ever-recurring  message  of 
Ford  Hall.  "We  all  have  to  live  for  each 
other,"  and  it  does  not  come  from  the 
platform  one-half  so  vociferously  as  it 
thunders  up  out  of  the  breasts  of  those 
who  sit  in  the  chairs. 

THE  SAGAMORE  CONFERENCE 

BUT  Ford  Hall  is  not  the  limit  to  Cole- 
man's activity.  Had  you  ever  heard 
of  a  thing  called  the  Sagamore  Socio- 
logical Conference?  Sagamore  Beach  is 
just  inside  the  wrist  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
Colemans  have  a  summer  house  at  this 
spot,  and  there  is  quite  a  remarkable 
summer  colony  development  besides. 
Here  every  summer  for  six  years  a  con- 
ference has  been  held — Coleman's  ever- 
asserting  instinct  to  bring  people  of  dif- 
ferent mold  and  mind  into  contact,  rub 
them  together  till  they  begin  to  strike  off 
sparks  which  result  first  in  mutual  un- 
derstanding, then  in  mutual  respect, 
these  two  usually  begetting  a  disposi- 
tion to  fuse  energies  in  a  mutual  solu- 
tion of  mutual  problems. 

To  this  conference  come  employers 
and  employees,  trust  magnates  and  la- 
bor leaders,  social  investigators,  scien- 
tific students,  men  with  troubles  and 
men  with  panaceas,  philosophers  and 
psychologists  of  every  feather,  faddists 
of  any  stripe,  and  thoughtful,  reasoning 
men  in  growing  numbers,  who  are  there 
only  to  listen  and,  if  possible,  to  learn. 
Coleman  presides.  Everything  is  open, 
free,  and  fair.  When  things  go  slow,  the 
chairman  makes  use  of  a  mild  saline 
solution ;  when  they  grow  stormy,  he 
hangs  out  a  bag  of  oil  upon  the  waves; 
when  the  session  draws  to  a  close,  he 
skillfully  gathers  up  the  gems  that  have 
been  polished  and  places  them  in  an 
admirable  setting  before  the  mind  of  the 
conference. 

Those  invited  to  the  conference,  the 
number  being  limited  by  the  accommo- 
dations to  200,  are  entertained  free  of 
all  charge  for  three  days,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  the  conference  are 
borne  by  Coleman  and  a  few  friends. 
Behind  the  work  of  most  efficient  men 
(here  stands  a  silent  partner  in  the  form 
of  a  wife.  This  is  equally  true  of  Cole- 
man's work  in  the  Advertising  Clubs  and 
in  Ford  Hall,  but  at  the  Sociological  Con- 
ference Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  refuses 
to  be  silent,  and  stands  out  beside  her 
husband  as  furnishing  a  full  partner 
share,  both  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
directing  genius. 

Men  who  know  Coleman  so  well  they 
cannot  see  the  glamour  of  his  personal- 
it  y  ask  the  secret  of  his  success.  "He's  not 
great."  they  say,  "but  he  does  great  things." 

THE  CHARACTER  KEY 

PERHAPS  the  surest  key  to  Coleman's 
character— at  any  rate,  the  combina- 
tion I  incline  to  try  the  lock  with — is  the 
statement  of  a  venerable  man  who  had 
spanked  George  in  his  youth  and  sat 
upon  him  many  times  in  Baptist  coun- 
cils since.    He  said  to  me: 

Coleman  succeeds  because  he  has  so 
very,  very  much  self-confidence,  without 
the  slightest  bit  of  egotism." 

A  nice  combination  that — and  a  rare 
— and  a  commendable  ! 
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He  let  him  lie  as  the 
smashing  blow  on  the 
jaw  had  dropped  him, 
the  damning  revolver  in 
the  outstretched  hand,  for 
all  men  who  came  to  see 


A  Real  Detective 


(  Continued 

He  let  go  of  her  and  sat  back. 

"That  ain't  much.  Min,  for  an  old 
friend  like  nie  to  ask." 

"Oh.  Mac,  he's  a  coke  fiend.  He's 
dippy ;  something  fierce." 

MacCARN  made  no  reply. 
"Eddy— Eddy'll  kill  him.  Mac.  hon- 
est.  He's — he — " 

"Aw.  shut  up !"    MacCarn's  explosion 
was  like  a  curse  from  a  father.  "What 
ayah  trying  to  put  over  me?    Think  I'm 
a  sleeper?    I've  told  you  what  I  want, 
hemember  the  sucker  in  One  Forty-nine 
and  get  hep  to  yourself.     The  Blink 
hangs  around  Levy's  back  room  in  the 
morning — about  this  time  of  day.  All 
you  got  to  do  is  to  run  across  him  there 
and  feel  for  coin.    D'you  hear?" 
"Yes — yes." 
i  >'vou  understand?" 
"Yes — yes." 
"Sure?" 

"Yes — yes.    And — and  that's  all.  Mac, 
all  you  want  me  to  do?" 
"That's  all." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  trying  hard  to 
smile.  "And — you'll  let  me  alone — and 
Eddy— after  this?" 

MacCarn  shrugged  his  shoulders  to 
indicate  how  unnecessarily  excited  she 
was  over  a  trivial  incident. 

"Sure  thing."  he  said.  "You're  clean — 
you  and  Eddy — after  this." 

He  rose  as  if  he  had  been  wasting 
time. 

"Dress  and  go  down  there  to  Levy's 
back  room  right  away — right  nowT,"  he 
said.  At  the  door  he  called  back  :  "D'you 
know  if  they  are  renting  rooms  above 
Levy's  now.  Min'.'" 

"I  don't  know  anything — " 

"Well,  ask  'em  then.  Min.  ask  'em. 
And  say.  Min" — his  expression  suddenly 
became  genial  again — "don't  forget  that 
you're  straight,  and  we  don't  want  any- 
one but  us  to  know  about  One  Forty- 
nine.  Eh?" 

The  door  closed  silently  upon  him,  his 
rubber  heels  pounded  noiselessly  on  the 
stairs,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  third  floor  he  was  humming  again, 
unmusically  and  through  his  nose.  The 
idea  was  working  out.  It  was  Mac- 
Cam's  simple  way.  And  already  the 
girl  on  the  top  floor  was  dressing  with 
trembling  fingers  to  obey  his  sudden, 
blind  command.  For  she  knew  MacCarn. 

MacCARN  went  down  across  the  street, 
straight  north  to  the  railroad  yards. 
He  walked  with  his  regular  traveling 
gait,  head  turning  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  eyes  seeing  all  things  that  were  to 
be  seen ;  but  now  he  did  not  pull  at  the 
hair  in  his  ears.  He  was  no  longer  plan- 
ning. His  plans  were  ail  laid.  He  needed 
only  to  fit  them  together,  to  lav  piece 
upon  piece,  and  then— well,  he  had 
wanted  to  be  a  sergeant  for  a  long  time. 
At    the     railroad     yards  MacCarn 
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turned  briskly  down  a  switch  track, 
went  straight  to  a  box  like  shanty  in  the 
rear  of  a  feed  store,  and  without  pause 
or  ceremony  kicked  in  the  rickety  door. 
There  was  a  bunk  and  a  bale  of  hay  for 
furniture  in  the  room.  A  thin,  listless 
boy,  possibly  twenty-two  years  old,  with 
light  hair  and  a  face  like  thin  leather, 
sat  on  the  bunk  and  played  solitaire, 
using  the  bale  of  hay  for  a  table.  At 
MacCarn's  rude  entrance  he  looked  up, 
pausing  with  a  card  in  his  hand,  then, 
recognizing  his  visitor,  he  laid  the  card 
down  in  its  proper  place  and  went  on 
playing  steadily,  unconcerned.  There 
was  only  one  door  to  the  shanty,  and 
MacCarn  filled  that. 

"Why,,  hello,  Eddy  !"  cried  the  detec- 
tive in  apparent  surprise.'  "You  here?" 
"Hello.  Mac,"  said  the  boy  sullenly. 
MacCarn  stepped  into  the  room.  He 
dropped  his  head  on  one  side  and  studied 
the  boy  quizzically;  and  as  he  stood  so 
a  grin  came  upon  his  face,  a  good- 
natured  grin,  which  spread  and  spread 
until  presently  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed,  laughed  with  great  glee 
and  no  malice,  as  a  man  laughs  when 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  good  joke  and 
face  to  face  with  the  butt  of  it.  But 
Eddy  made  no  sign  that  he  noticed. 

"Say,  say !"  exploded  MacCarn  sud- 
denly. "What's  the  matter  with  you 
and  Min,  Eddy?  Hah?"  He  spread  his 
legs  wide  apart,  folded  his  arms,  and 
raised  himself  good-humoredly  on  his 
toes.  "What's  the  matter,  Eddy?  Hah?" 

STILL  Eddy  made  no  answer,  but  went 
on  laying  the  cards,  row  after  row. 
on  the  table  of  hay.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence. 

"So  The  Blink  copped  her  at  last,  eh?" 
blurted  MacCarn. 

The  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  cry 
out  at  the  tragedy  of  those  words;  but 
only  trained  eyes  like  MacCarn's  could 
have  seen  that  the  boy  winced. 

"So  he  got  her  at  last,"  murmured 
MacCarn.  "Well,  he  always  did  say  he'd 
do  it.  How  long  since  she  left  you, 
Eddy?  Hah?" 

"Four  weeks."  lied  the  boy  instantly. 
"Four  weeks,  eh  ?" 
"Ehyah." 

"Haven't  been  trying  with  her  since?" 
"No." 

MacCarn  laughed  again.  "So  The 
Blink  made  good  at  last,  eh?  Where 
they  living,  Eddy.    Above  Levy's?" 

This  time  the  boy  was  less  successful 
in  hiding  the  stab.  "I  dunno,"  he  said. 
"Why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  seen  'em  having  drinks  by 
their  lonesome  in  the  back  room  this 
morning."  said  MacCarn  indifferently. 
"Thought  they  might  have  rooms  above 
the  saloon."  He  looked  down  at  the  boy 
seriously.  "Say,  Eddy.  I  thought  you 
and  Min  was  stuck  on  each  other,  on  the 
square?  Hah?" 


Automobile  Timepieces 


Details 


Timepieces  of  chronometer 
construction  similar  to  jewelers' 
chronometer  and  to  the  marine 
chronometer  purchased  from  us 
by  the  navy. 

Adjusted  for  temperature, 
neither  heat  nor  cold  will  affect 
its  running  quality. 

8-day  movement  with  an  in- 
dicator on  the  dial  which  shows 
a  red  warning  signal  three  da\s 
before  the  timepiece  runs  down. 

Can  be  had  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  standard 
speedometers. 

Choice  is  offered  of  a  raised 
dial  or  dial  flush  with  the  dash. 

Most  desirabte  model  costs 


For  the  first  time  you  can  get  an 
automobile  timepiece  designed  espe- 
cially for  automobiles.  This  instrument 
is  a  summary  of  Waltham  mechani- 
cal resources  and  skill,  and  in  spite 
of  hard  road  work  it  will  render 
orthodox  Waltham  accuracy.  In  fact 
it  will  run  so  accurately  that  you 
can  regulate  your  pocket  watch  and 
house  clocks  from  it. 

Now  that  you  can  get  a  timepiece 
which  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
appearance  corresponds  with  the 
other  fittings  of  your  car,  we  believe 
that  you  will  be  quick  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  obtain- 
ing this  Waltham  Timepiece  please 
let  us  know. 


Waltham  Watch  Company 

Waltham,  Mass. 


Pearls  Are  Priceless 
Possessions 

THEIR  owners  give  them  painstaking 
care  and  protection. 
Pearly  teeth — the  pearls  that  Nature 
gives  you —  are  far  more  to  be  prized. 
They  are  the  jewels  of  good  health  and 
looks.    You    cannot   safeguard   them  too 
carefully.    Practice  GOOD  TEETHKEEPING. 

This  means  to  visit  your  dentist  at  least  twice  a  year 
— and  to  rely  on  the  habitual  night  and  morning  use  of 


goo 
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The  standard  dentifrice  prepared  for  nearly 
half  a  century  by  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Preserves  the  teeth  by  thorough  polishing.  The  safe 
way.  Strengthens  and  hardens  the  gums,  making  them 
healthy  and  non-sensitive. 

The  use  of  Dr.  Lyon  s  is  a  refinement  of  personal 
cleanliness  which  has  grown  and  found  in- 
creasing favor  through  three  generations. 

Begin  early  teaching  your  children 
to  use  it.  The  result  will  be  the  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  only  a  life- 
time of  perfect  teeth  can  give. 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  do  only 
your  dentist  is  competent  to  do 

Sold  Everywhere 


COLLIER'S 


A  great  smoke 
for  busy  people ! 
The  choicest  of 
old  Burley  leaf 
matured  to  a  per- 
fect mellowness. 


^^^^ 
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He  watched  and  saw  that  the  boy's  hand 
trembled  as  lie  laid  down  a  card,  and  he 
Knew  that  the  idea  was  working  well. 

"Well,"  he  continued  sagely,  "I  guess 
they're  all  alike,  ain't  they,  Eddy?  All 
bad,  all  tricky — tricky  as  the  devil.  Play 
you  for  a  sucker  and  do  the  stuck-on-you 
act  until  some  other  guy  comes  along 
that  looks  a  little  better  to  'em,  and  then 
it's  skiddoo  for  you.  Yessir,  I  guess 
they're  all  that  way ;  all  slick  enough 
to  fool  the  best  of  us.    All  bad.  Hah?" 

EDDY  cleared  his  throat.    "When  was 
it  you  seen  'em?"  he  asked. 
"Oh,  just  a  few  minutes  ago,"  replied 
MacCarn  carelessly.    "Say,  who's  your 
new  woman,  Eddy?  Hah?" 
"Ain't  got  any."  said  the  boy. 
"Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Well,  that's  the  safest. 
T  guess.  Ye-es,  they're  a  bad  lot,  bad  and 
tricky,  all  of  'em."    He  turned  leisurely 
and  yawned,  as  if  the  subject  was  of  but 
slight  importance.    "Still,"  he  said  over 
his  shoulder,  "I  didn't  think  Min  would 
do  it  to  you.    I  thought  she  was  stuck 
on  you — square," 

And  then  he  went  out,  went  out  ab- 
ruptly. There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
stay  longer;  he  had  done  his  work,  had 
worked  out  his  idea.  Now,  if  his  calcu- 
lations, based  on  his  knowledge,  were  cor- 
rect, he — would  soon  be  a  sergeant.  Mac- 
Carn hummed  unmusically  through  his 
nose  and  went  east  toward  the  Bad  Lands. 

The  boy  sat  as  he  was.  He  continued 
to  play  solitaire  for  five  minutes  after 
MacCarn  had  gone.  He  laid  out  card 
after  card  in  careful,  regular  rows,  scan- 
ning them  all  as  he  laid  one  down,  pick- 
ing them  lip,  shuffling  them,  putting  them 
clown  again.  His  eyes  did  not  leave  the 
cards  :  his  face  was  like  unto  thin  leather. 

Then  he  "went  out,"  in  the  parlance 
of  the  game.  The  cards  lay  in  four  neat 
piles,  a  king  on  top  of  each.  The  boy 
sat  looking  at  them  for  a  few  seconds, 
aS  calm  and  interested  as  when  he  had 
been  playing.  Then,  as  sudden  as  the 
leap  of  a  wickedly  spurred  horse,  he 
jumped  to  his  feet.  He  grasped  the 
cards  and  tore  them  wildly  into  pieces. 
He  threw  them  about  him ;  he  kicked 
the  bale  of  hay  and  screamed.  The 
change  that  came  over  his  face  was 
too  terrible  to  describe.  In  the  end  he 
stooped  and  bit  his  wrist. 

A FEW  minutes  later  he  might  have 
been  seen  sauntering  out  into  the  clean 
sunlight  with  his  hat  down  over  his 
eyes  and  a  wisp  of  straw  between  his 
lips.  There  was  no  trace  of  that  terrible 
instant's  explosion  and  exposure  upon 
him  now.  His  body,  recently  so  horribly 
convulsed,  was  straight  and  steady ;  his 
arms,  which  had  crooked  like  a  fighting 
ape's,  hung  listlessly  at  his  side;  his 
face,  upon  which  had  ridden  the  black 
clouds  of  hell  anger,  again  was  a  face  of 
thin  leather.  He  was  Blond  Eddy  again, 
listless,  indifferent,  idle. 

He  went  by  a  roundabout  way  to 
Levy's  place,  and  he  saw  that  the  place 
was  empty  before  he  entered.  Only 
Mahmut,  the  colossal  Turkish  bartender, 
stood  like  a  lowering  bull  before  the  cash 
register  and  wiped  the  bar. 

"Beer."  said  Eddy.  "Take  something 
yourself." 

They  drank.  It  was  so  still  that  the 
register  rang  like  a  gong. 

"Min  been  here  this  morning?"  said 
Eddy  suddenly. 

The  Turk  nodded  impassively.  An- 
other silence. 

"Anybody  with  her?"  Eddy's  eyes, 
under  the  nearly  closed  lids,  burned  as 
he  spoke,  and  for  an  instant  he  held 
his  breath. 

The  Turk  nodded  again.  He  knew 
what  might  hang  on  that  nod,  but  if 
it  had  been  his  own  life  he  would  have 
nodded  in  the  same  impassive  fashion. 
He  even  went  further. 

"The-e  Bul-link,"  he  volunteered.  "Boot 
they  gone  now." 

"Another  beer,"  said  Eddy. 

As  he  drew  the  beer,  Mahmut  spoke 
sociably.    "You  gone  move  over  here?" 

ABOVE  the  bar  there  was  no  change  in 
l\  Eddy,  but  his  knees  shook  with  a 
sudden  chill. 

"Oh.  I  donno,"  he  said.  "Maybe. 
Why?" 

"Min  she  ask  'bout  room  up  here." 
The  Turk's  head  indicated  upstairs  at 
the  same  moment  as  he  set  forth  the 
beer.    "You  gone  move?" 

Eddy  drank  his  beer  in  one  long,  steady 
draft  before  replying.  He  set  the  glass 
down  carefully  and  wiped  his  lips. 

"You  know  it,  we're  going  to  move," 
he  laughed  as  he  went  out.  "You 
know  it !" 


Behind  him  Mahmut  wiped  the  bar. 

Eddy  went  .  iraigbt  to  the  tiny  flat 
on  the  top  floor,  rear,  of  the  four-ston 
tenement.  Minnie  was  not  there.  Then 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  this 
but  Eddy  did  not  know — as  MacCarn  had 
planned  he  shouldn't.  On  MacCarn's  in. 
structions,  two  of  the  Captain's  men  had 
escorted  her  to  the  headquarters  station 
house,  where  at  that  moment  she  was 
being  detained  in  the  Captain's  office, 
merely  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  the 
same  way  The  Blink  just  then  was  sit- 
ting in  the  back  room  of  Stein's  saloon 
on  the  fringe  of  the  red  light.  Stein 
had  requested  him  to  wait  for  some  Im- 
portant news,  but  it  was  MacCarn  who 
had  ordered  Stein— who,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  of  the  morning's  machination 
— to  make  the  request.  MacCarn  had 
Stein  under  his  thumb,  as  he  had  many 
others,  and  he  had  made  it  imperative 
for  Stein  to  hold  The  Blink  there  until 
he  said  he  might  go.  And  The  Blink 
was  in  Stein's  debt  for  many  favors,  so 
he  could  well  afford  to  do  as  asked  with 
out  troubling  much  as  to  the  exact  reason. 

OF  such  things  Eddy  knew  nothing,  for 
such  ignorance  was  his  part  in  Mac 
Cam's  idea.  Stone  blind  for  an  instant 
with  the  rage  that  petrified  him  at  dis- 
covering Minnie's  absence,  he  stood  and 
rocked  drunkenly  on  his  heels  as  he  re- 
garded her  discarded  wrapper  hanging 
over  a  chair.  After  that  he  wasted  hut 
little  time.  He  tore  the  garment  into 
strips  and  stamped  them  beneath  his 
feet.  Then  from  between  the  springs  of 
the  bed  he  took  a  thick,  short-barreled 
revolver  —  "yeggman's  favorite"  —  and 
thrust  it  into  a  pocket  on  the  side  „f 
his  loose  vest.  He  buttoned  his  coat 
loosely,  so  the  weapon  would  not  be  ob- 
served, and,  these  things  being  done,  he 
gave  one  last  look  around  the  room 
Some  sewing  that  Minnie  had  been  work- 
ing at  the  night  before  lay  on  the  table, 
a  pitifully  unskilled  attempt  at  house- 
wifery. At  this  Eddy  grinned  mock- 
ingly. Then  he  went  out  without 
troubling  to  lock  the  door. 

His  bearing  and  manner  as  he  came 
out  were  in  no  way  different  from  bit 
usual  appearance.  His  face  was  like 
unto  thin  leather,  his  eyes  were  half 
shut ;  he  walked  listlessly ;  he  appeared 
indifferent,  idle.  The  sun  smote  him  as 
he  emerged  from  the  tenement,  and,  pull- 
ing his  hat  farther  down  over  his  eyes, 
began  to  slouch  casually  down  the  street 
— toward  the  Bad  Lands,  keeping  near 
to  the  buildings,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
apparently  with  no  place  in  the  world 
to  go  to  and  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
get  there  in. 

Near  the  fringe  of  the  red-light  dis- 
trict he  met  an  acquaintance. 

"Ain't  seen  The  Blink  floating  around, 
have  you?"  asked  Eddy  easily. 

"Sure,"  was  the  answer.  "Seen  him 
beating  it  around  the  corner  by  Stein's 
half'n  hour  ago." 

Eddy  nodded  his  head  and  continued 
leisurely  on.  He  stopped  at  the  flwt 
"bad"  saloon  that  came  his  way.  and 
chaffed  lightly  with  the  bartender.  He 
went  out  the  back  way  and  went  into 
another  place,  still  greeting  acquaint- 
ances with  ready  words.  Each  place 
brought  him  nearer  his  destination,  and 
at  the  same  time  completely  disguised 
his  progress. 

The  third  place  that  he  went  in  was 
Stein's.  This  was  a  typical  place  of  the 
district,  a  barroom  in  front,  then  swing- 
ing half  doors,  then  the  back  room. 

EDDY  went  straight  through  the  bar  to 
the  swinging  doors,  and  peered  over 
them.  The  back  room  was  deserted  save 
for  a  pale,  squint-eyed  wreck  of  a  man 
who  sat  at  one  of  the  tables.  This  was 
The  Blink.  He  saw  before  him  the  man 
whom  the  developments  of  the  morning 
had  made  out  as  the  stealer  of  his 
woman,  of  Min.  He  saw  that  The  Blink 
looked  up  at  him  undisturbed:  and  in 
the  madness  of  the  boy's  blood  anger 
his  eyes  seemed  to  read  a  look  of  tri- 
umph on  the  other's  vicious  face.  The 
rear  door  of  the  back  room,  leading 
straight  into  the  alley,  stood  wide  open. 
This  was  strange,  but  there  it  was,  wide 
open,  the  alley  in  plain  sight.  Once  in 
the  alley,  a  man  who  knew  the  district 
might  hide  in  a  dozen  safe  places.  And 
the  room  was  empty,  save  for  The  Blink. 

These  things  Eddy  noted  in  the  flash 
of  an  eye  as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  and 
peered  over  the  swinging  half  doors.  He 
flashed  one  pleased  look  at  the  open 
alley  door.  That  meant  much  to  him. 
Then  he  came  in.  The  door  swung  in- 
stantly behind  him,  and  The  Blink  and 
he  were  alone. 
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No -Rim-Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut 

Means  This 

A  tire  which  we  control.  Which  requires  in 
the  making  our  own  secret  machinery. 

A  tire  we  perfected.  A  type  of  tire  very 
often  attempted.  But,  before  our  inventions,  it 
was  never  made  popular. 

A  tire  that  ends  rim-cutting — 

That  doesn't  hook  to  the  rim. 

A  tire  so  superior  that  it  now  controls  by  far 
the  largest  sale  in  the  world. 

126  Braided  Wires 


For  years  and  years,  every  tire 
maker  has  sought  for  a  way  to  end 
rim-cutting. 

This  is  the  chief  tire  trouble.  Care- 
ful statistics  have  shown  that  2:',  per 
cent  of  all  old-type  tires  were  ruined 
by  the  rims. 

Sometimes  by  under-inflation — some- 
times by  running  flat.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tire 
users  through  rim-cutting  damage 
alone. 


the  tire  is  inflated,  it  is  held  to  the  rim 
by  a  pressure  of  134  pounds  to  the  inch. 


With  No-Riin-Cut  tires  your  remov- 
able rim  flanges  are  set  to  curve  out- 
ward, not  inward.  Thus  the  tire,  if 
softened,  rests  on  a  rounded  edge. 
Rim-cutting  is  simply  impossible. 

But  the  tire  comes  off  like  any 
quick-detachable  when  you  remove  a 
flange. 


Before  we  solved  tins  trouble,  Good- 
year tires  stood  close  to  bottom  place. 
Three  of  our  rivals  sold  70  times  as 
many. 

Since  we  solved  this  trouble,  Good- 
year tires  have  come  to  outsell  all 
others.  We  have  sold  over  one  million 
in  the  past  12  months. 

That  shows  the  importance  of  this 
new-type  tire.  Now  let  us  tell  how 
we  make  it. 


It  took  us  years  to  make  this  type 
practicable.  Again  and  again  other 
makers  tried  it  and  failed. 

Our  final  success,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  gave  Goodyear  tires  the 
topmost  place  in  Tiredom. 


Bear  in  mind  this  fact.  We  solved 
this  problem.  We  ended  rim-cutting 
without  creating  any  other  shortcoming. 

As  a  result,  the  demand  for  this  new 
type  has  centered  on  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 


Tliis  new-type  tire  is  a  hookless  tire. 
It  has  no  hooks  on  the  base  to  grasp 
hold  of  the  rim  flanges. 

Into  the  base  of  each  tire  we  vulcan- 
ize flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
This  makes  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

The  tire  can't  come  off,  because 
nothing  can  force  it  over  the  rim  flange. 
And  the  bands  are  so  set  that,  when 


Oversize 

Means  This 

A  tire  that  exceeds,  both  in  measurement 
and  air  capacity,  all  old-type  tires— called  clincher 
tires — of  equal  rated  size. 

We  claim  10  per  cent  excess.  But  actual 
comparison  with  six  makes  of  clinchers  shows 
an  average  excess  of  16.7  per  cent. 

That  means  an  added  capacity. 

And  that  addition,  under  average  conditions, 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Now  No  Extra  Price 


No-Rim-Cut  tires,  with  the  extra  ca- 
pacity, have  cost  more  than  old-type 
tires.  In  1909  they  cost  one-fifth  more. 

But  two  months  ago  we  reduced  the 
price  about  11  per  cent.  This  was 
partly  due  to  lower  cost  of  rubber, 
and  partly  to  multiplied  output.  We 
now  have  a  capacity  close  to  8,000 
tires  per  day.  In  1909  we  made  on  the 
average  less  than  400  tires  per  day. 

This  multiplied  output,  new  facto- 
ries, new  machinery,  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  production.  And  every  cent  of 
the  saving  goes  to  users  of  these  tires. 


And  note  this  fact :  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  outsold  all  others  even  at  a 
higher  price.  Last  year,  at  a  higher 
price,  our  sales  exceeded  our  pre- 
vious 12  years  put  together. 

All  because  the  savings,  by  many 
times  over,  exceeded  the  higher  price. 

Now  these  same  tires — No-Rim-Cut 
tires — cost  you  nothing  extra.  All 
they  save  in  rim-cutting,  all  they  save 
by  oversize  is  entirely  clear. 


Now  no  standard  tires  of  any  type 
cost  less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Think  what  that  means.  Tires  which 
can't  rim-cut  cost  no  more  than  tires 
that  do.  Oversize  tires  cost  no  more 
than  tires  just  rated  size. 

Tires  which  once  cost  one-fifth  more 
now  cost  no  more  than  clinchers. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Next  time  you  buy  a  tire  try  this 
favorite  tire.  Try  it  because,  in  the 
test  of  time,  it  has  come  to  outsell  all 
others. 

Try  it  because  legions  of  users  have 
found  that  it  cuts  down  tire  bills. 

Meter  the  mileage.  Compare  it  with 
others.  That's  what  countless  men 
have  done. 

It  will  free  you  from  rim-cut  wor- 
ries. It  will  give  you  an  over-tired 
car.  See  for  yourself  how  much  this 
means  in  upkeep  cost  on  tires. 

That  is  all  we  ask.  If  these  tires 
can't  win  you  by  their  savings,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  say. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
— 14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont- 

(1154) 


United  StatesTires 

are  good  tires 


How  did  you  pick  your  car? 

When  you  bought  your  car  you  didn't  choose  it 
because  you  happened  to  like  the  carburetor 
or  because  of  its  thick  upholstery  or  even  because 
of  its  famous  motor. 

You  got  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
You  compared  various  cars  point  by  point  until 
you  finally  found  the  car  that  came  the  closest 
to  combining  all  the  good  points  you  wanted  to 
find  in  your  car. 

Why  not  buy  your  tires  in  the  same  way  ? 

Why  not  size  up  the  various  brands  point  by  point 
and  pick  the  tire  that  combines  all  those  strong 
features  that  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 

You  want  high  mileage 

You  will  get  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  mileage  from  United 
States  Tires  than  any  tire  ever  yielded  up  to  the  time  the  United 
States  Tire  Company  was  organized. 

You  want  to  avoid  rim  cutting 

United  States  Dunlop  Tires  are  the  only  tires  ever  guaranteed 
against  it. 

Air  capacity  and  diameter  are  important 

No  tire  ever  made  has  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger  dia- 
meter measurements  than  the  United  States  Dunlop.  Get  a  few 
cross  sections  and  prove  it  with  your  own  eyes. 

You  want  an  easily  manipulated  tire 

The  round  toe  makes  the  United  States  Dunlop  the  most  easily 
manipulated  tire  on  the  market. 

But  the  prime  essential  is  fabric  strength 

Strong  fabric  means  not  only  high  mileage  but  protection  against 
blow-outs.  By  a  process  which  we  have  perfected  and  control  ex- 
clusively we  have  practically  doubled  the  strength  of  United  States 
Tires  and  reduced  blow-outs  proportionately. 

These  are  the  good  points  you  want  to  find  in  your  tires.  They 
govern  the  size  of  your  tire  bills.  Four-factory  cooperative  meth- 
ods (used  exclusively  in  the  making  of  United  States  Tires)  have 
enabled  us  to  combine  all  of  them  in  this  one  tire. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

U  f  \         C      offers  350  e!as9-rooir.  ronmd  to  non-reB- 
fl  \J  111  Li       ,dent  students.     One  may  thus  do  part 
„„rk  fora  Bachelors  d,  ,rree.  Klemen- 

^TIlnY  Te7chere^rite™Ac?o\iflt^&™et5! 

O  I  yJU  1        Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

:oti.Ye.r  u  of  c  (piy  A) Chicago. III. 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable, 
g  All  sizes.    Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  333-383  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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The  Purest  Ice  Cream 

can  be  made  right  in  your  own  home  quickly, 
easily  and  economically  if  you  have  a 
Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

This  freezer  has  reduced  the  freezing  time  to  a  minimum. 
Triple  motion  makes  smoothest,  fluffiest,  most  delicious  ice 
cream  you  can  eat.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Frozen  Dainties." 
The  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Nashua,  N.  H 
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But  now  the  cold,  collected  nerve  that 
had  served  the  boy  gave  way,  and  mad, 
boiling  rage  broke  over  him  and  sent 
the  blood  into  his  face  and  widened  his 
eyes.  His  lips  parted  and  showed  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  he  came  slowly  across 
the  room  to  the  one  occupied  chair,  a 
terrible  animal  thins  to  the  eye.  And 
The  Blink,  seeing  him  thus,  started  half- 
way from  his  seat  with  a  cry  of  fright, 
leaning  backward  in  sheer  astonishment, 
and  by  that  movement  of  apparently 
conscience-stricken  fear  his  doom  was 
sealed. 

"What — what  yah  doing?"  he  gasped. 
But  already  Eddy,  with  the  short  re- 
volver in  his  hand,  was  upon  him. 

"Take  this  too."  said  Eddy,  and  fired 
three  quick  shots  into  The  Blink's  head. 

After  which  he  fled  swiftly  through 
the  invitingly  open  door  into  the  alley 


for  a  swift,  easy  escape  and  freedom- 
straight  on  to  the  malletlike  fists  of  Mac- 
Cam,  who  was  waiting  outside. 
So  the  idea  worked  out. 

MacCARN  looked  down  at  the  sense 
less  boy  at  his  feet.  He  let  him 
lie  as  the  smashing  blow  on  the  jaw  had 
dropped  him.  the  damning  revolver  in 
the  outstretched  hand,  for  all  men  who 
came  to  see.  And  he  nodded  solemnly 
three  times  to  himself.  For  he  looked  upon 
his  work,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  well 
done.    And  now  he  would  be  a  sergeant. 

"And  say.  boys."  said  Captain  Shea 
when  he  was  giving  the  reporters  the 
story,  "don't  overlook  Detective  Mac- 
Carn,  who  made  the  pinch.  You  fellow  , 
are  always  wolfing  about  there  being  no 
detectives  on  the  force.  Now  that's  what 
i  call  a  real  detective." 


The  Girl  Next  Door 


(  Continued 

thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
Marjorie. 

"Mr.  Gilroy,"  she  called,  "I've  changed 
my  mind  completely.  I  will  give  you 
and  Mr.  Shirley  a  lunch  party." 

(Jilroy  once  more  drew  his  modest 
collection  of  nickels  and  pennies  from 
his  pocket  and,  with  much  gravity, 
counted  up  the  Lotal. 

"I  can't  refuse."  he  said.  "My  pov- 
erty forces  me  to  accept  your  sudden 
change  of  heart.  However,  what  I  lose 
in  self-respect  I'll  try  to  make  up  in  vict- 
uals. I  tear,  however,  that  I  left  my 
yacht  too  recently  to  change  my  clothes, 
and  could  hardly  go  to  Sherry's." 

Marjorie  chuckled  audibly.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  of  going  to  Sherry's — some 
place  cheap  hut  clean." 

"Good,"  said  Gilroy.  "I  know  the  very 
spot — Ruhlbach's — just  around  the  cor- 
ner. A  little  to  the  sauerkraut  and  mus- 
tard and  cheese,  but  wholesome  and 
cheap." 

It  was  a  very  merry  party  they  had  at 
Ruhlbach's.  They  sat  at  a  little  corner 
table  and  laughed  over  the  badly  cooked 
dishes  and  at  the  fierce  black  mustache 
of  the  waiter,  who  looked  like  a  stage 
brigand,  but  who  at  heart  turned  out 
to  be  a  most  kindly  soul.  Indeed,  before 
the  lunch  was  well  under  way  they  were 
willing  to  and  did  laugh  at  anything  that 
offered  the  slightest  excuse. 

"Really,"  Marjorie  said,  "I  wonder,  Mr. 
Gilroy,  why  they  call  you  'Grouch';  you 
seem  to  have  a  most  happy  disposition." 

"I  have,"  said  Gilroy;  "it's  a  beautiful 
disposition,  but  it  took  you  and  my  good 
friend  Shirley  to  develop  it.  You  don't 
know  how  it  embitters  the  most  charm- 
ing nature  to  be  an  advance  agent.  Just 
think  of  it.  always  at  least  a  week 
ahead  of  your  own  people.  The  relation 
of  an* advance  agent  to  a  show  is  like  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  who  is  kicking  a  bun- 
dle before  him  and  the  bundle  is  his 
heart  and  brains.    Nice  simile,  eh?" 

MARJORIE  and  Shirley  laughed  aloud. 
"That's  right."  said  Gilroy.  "Sure 
I'm  right.  You  have  to  make  all  the  con- 
tracts for  extra  printing  and  advertising, 
and  engage  a  room  and  hath  ahead  for 
both  the  star  and  the  leading  woman 
when  there  is  only  one  bath  in  the  only 
hotel.  And  then  they  both  want  a  hack 
ready  waiting  for  them  at  the  station, 
and  most  of  these  water-tank  towns  only 
have  one  hack,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  day  the  troupe  arrives  it  is  out  on 
a  funeral.  And  then  there's  the  skirt 
who  plays  Marie,  the  maid,  but  has  a 
rich  broker  friend  back  in  New  York 
and  is  only  on  the  stage  because  some 
crystal  gazer  on  Fourteenth  Street  told 
her  she  could  act." 

"Why  shouldn't  she  act  if  she  wants 
to?"  Marjorie  interrupted.  "All  the  more 
credit  to  her  if  she  has  rich  friends  in 
the  East." 

"I  don't  mind  her  acting  if  she  wants 
to,"  Gilroy  protested,  "but  her  rich 
friend  in  the  East,  as  you  call  him,  wants 
to  make  a  hit  with  the  girl  and  tele- 
graphs ahead  and  engages  the  only  state- 
room for  her  for  all  the  long  jumps,  and 
il's  lucky  if  the  advance  agent  can  get 
seats  for  his  star  and  the  leading  woman 
in  the  day  coach,  with  the  crying  babies 
and  the  ginks  that  carry  large  bunches 
of  wild  flowers  back  to  the  home  folks. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I'm  glad  I'm  not  an 
advance  agent  any  more,  but  a  manager 
of  a  show,  and  can  lean  up  against  the 
brass  rail  in  the  theatre  lobby,  and  sign 
passes  for  the  blond  newsgirl  at  the 
hotel,  and  lunch  with  my  lady  star  at 
Ruhlbach's?" 
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"But  you  can't  always  lunch  with 
your  lady  star  at  Ruhlbach's."  Marjorie 
laughed. 

"That's  true,  too,"  Gilroy  admitted 
"but  I  know  better  places  than  this  mi 
the  mad.  and  then  I'll  be  getting  a  sal 
ary  and  maybe  give  you  and  Shirley  a 
party  or  two  myself." 

"We  accept."  Marjorie  and  Shirley  ex- 
claimed in  chorus.  And  then  the  three 
shook  hands  and  agreed  to' he  insepara- 
ble friends  on  the  road,  and  for  some 
time  their  compact,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  was  fulfilled. 

IN  two  weeks  the  long  tour  began,  and 
in  having  already  gained  the  respect 
and  love  of  her  company,  Marjorie  bad 
perhaps  builded  better  than  she  knew 
It  takes  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
men  and  women  to  make  up  a  big  musi- 
cal-comedy company,  and  there  is  always 
much  gossip  and  usually  a  great  deal  of 
virulent  scandal.  But  if  the  girl  star  of 
"The  Maid  of  Mirth"  chose  to  lunch  and 
dine  quite  often  with  the  good-looking 
Robert  Shirley,  and  even  occasionally  sup 
w  ith  him  in  the  hotel  dining  room  after 
the  performance,  no  voices  were  raised 
in  suspicion.  It  was  generally  asserted, 
and  in  all  truth,  that  Marjorie  was  a  lit- 
tle less  rigid  in  her  treatment  of  the 
members  of  her  company  on  the  road 
than  she  had  been  in  Xew  York.  I!ut. 
after  all,  this  relaxation  in  her  social  at- 
titude extended  only  to  Gilroy  and  Shir- 
ley, and  neither  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany the  previous  season.  Therefore,  the 
gossips  very  naturally  said  that  it  was 
probably  on  account  of  her  liking  for  the 
two  individuals  rather  than  from  any 
change  of  principle.  In  the  case  of 
Shirley  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  letting  down  of  the 
social  barriers,  because  it  was  quite 
evident  that  he  was  molded  of  different 
clay  from  many  of  those  about  him,  and 
certainly  a  distinct  novelty  in  theatrical 
life,  and,  besides,  he  had  many  qualities 
which  would  naturally  appeal  to  a  girl 
like  Marjorie.  But  to  the  ox-eyed,  sim- 
ple-minded show  girl  of  New  York  the 
case  of  "Grouch"  Gilroy  was  not  so  easy 
t')  understand.  They  were  talking  it  over 
in  the  big  dressing  room  where  the  eighl 
show  girls  nightly  fought  for  and  swore 
at  the  efforts  of  the  two  old  dressers. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,"  said  Irma 
Santley,  who  originally  came  from  Ken- 
tucky and  was  still  partial  to  the  lingo 
of  the  race  track.  "It's  the  boy  actor 
all  three  ways.  'Grouch'  is  all  right  in 
his  way,  but  it  isn't  her  way.  lie  don't 
speak  her  language.  His  cheap  comedj 
and  his  quick-fire  stuff  and  patter  amuses 
her — that's  all — but  he's  no  more  to  that 
three-ring  circus  than  the  paper  hoop 
that  the  clown  kicks  his  foot  through 
every  night  and  matinee.  He  don't  start 
The  ow  ner  scratched  him  the  night  be- 
fore, but  he  forgot  to  tell  the  horse. 
Grouch"  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  a  beau- 
tiful dream  and  he  dreamed  he  was  the 
fairy  prince  and  he's  still  following  the 
plot  and  don't  know  he's  awake." 

ALTHEA  MARTIN  tossed  her  hare's 
l\  foot  on  the  make-up  table,  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  Dianesque  back 
of  Vera  Lee  across  the  room,  and  osten- 
tatiously yawned  at  her  painted,  pretty 
face  in  the  blurred  mirror  before  her. 

"Well,  he  discovered  her.  didn't  he?" 
she  asked  of  the  blurred  mirror.  "He 
found  her  in  the  chorus  of  a  dollar  show 
and  made  her  a  Broadway  star.  That's 
what  he  did  at  $2  a  throw  and  $5  for 
the  first  row !  You  got  to  give  him 
credit,  girls." 
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RICHARD  HENRY  LITTLE 

Richard  Henry  Little,  the  dis- 
tinguished war  correspondent, 
author  and  humorist,  says  : 

'•'/  have  found  Tuxedo  a  faith- 
ful companion  in  the  field  and 
in  the  campy 


J.  N.  MARCHAND 

J.  N.  Marchand,  the  illustrator, 
whose  "Western  Types"  have 
made  him  famous,  says  : 

"Fill  my  pipe  with  Tuxedo  and 
I'm  content.  You  can't  beat 
Tuxedo  for  mildness  and 
purity. 


JOHN  BROWN 

John  Brown,  business  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  City,  says: 

"Tuxedo,  and  no  other,  forme. 
A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  is  my  fa- 
vorite relaxation.  I  have  yet 
to  find  its  equal . 


TUXEDO 

The  General  Ail-Around  Smoke 


TAKE  it  with  you  anywhere  —  in  the  misty 
morning,  whipping  the  stream  for  trout  or 
stalking  deer  down  a  woodland  road;  or  on  the  golf 
links  in  the  crisp  afternoon ;  or  into  your  library 
after  dinner  for  an  hour's  thoughtful  smoking. 

Take  it  to  the  office  and  make  the  day's  business 
run  smoothly  and  cheerfully. 

Smoke  it  companionwise  over  your  lathe  or  drill 
— in  the  factory  or  out  on  the  road — in  the  engine 
room  or  on  the  farm.  Let  Tuxedo  help  you  while 
the  time  away  on  a  railroad  trip. 

Wherever  your  work  lies  or  your  play  lies  make 
Tuxedo  your  playmate;  It's  a  grand  smoother-out 
of  crooked  lines— in  your  face  and  in  your  job. 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


is  first  and  foremost,  sweet  and  pure  and  mild 
and  wholesome.  Made  of  the  finest  Kentucky 
tobacco,  mellow  and  ripe  and  full  of  flavor, 
treated  by  the  original  "  Tuxedo  Process"  so  as  to 
take  the  sting  out  (it  cannot  bite  your  tongue),  gran- 
ulated so  as  to  smoke  freely  and  coolly,  and  packed 
40  pipefuls  to  the  IOc  tin. 

Try  Tuxedo  today  and  you'll  know  why  thou- 
sands of  leading  Americans  endorse  it  as  the  best, 
the  greatest  all-around  smoke. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A  _ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1  Uv 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  C  _ 
with  moisture-proof  paper  civ 


SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE— 

Send  us  2c  in  stamps  for  postage 
and  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  a 
souvenir  tin  of  TUXEDO  tobacco 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
Address 
TUXEDO  DEPARTMENT 
Drawer  S,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Illustrations  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real  packages. 


WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Wm.  J.  Matthews,  Past  Poten- 
tate of  Mecca  Temple,  one  of 
the  best  known  Masons  in 
America,  says: 

' '  Tuxedo  is  ideal.  It  gives  THE 
perfect  smoke,  absolutely." 


WALTER  WELLMAN 

Walter  Wellman,  famous  jour- 
nalist, explorer  and  aeronaut, 

says : 

"In  the  Arctic  regions,  through 
weary  days  in  camp  at  Spitz- 
bergen,  or  sailing  1,000  miles 
over  the  Atlantic  in  the  airship 
America,  my  favorite  tobacco 
has  always  been  Tuxedo." 


JOEL  HILLMAN 

Joel  Hillman,  proprietor  of  the 
famous  "Harvey's"  restaurant 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  says: 

' '  Tuxedo  is  a  good  wholesome 
tobacco,  with  a  mildness  and 
fragrance  all  its  own.  It  adds 
many  degrees  to  my  pipe  pleas- 
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COLLIER'S 


Doesn't  this 
picture  give 
you  a 

suggestion  for 
vacation  days? 

The  beauty  spots  of  summer  land  are  made  doubly  en- 
joyable when  you  take  a  congenial  companion  along. 

The 


WITH  SIDE  CAR 


opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  for  pleasure  touring.  A 
roomy,  comfortable  and  handsome  side  car  can  now  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  1913  Indian  Motocycle  models. 

The  Indian  Side  Car  is  of  the  torpedo  body  type,  luxuriously  uphol- 
stered and  handsomely  finished.  A  high  seat  back  ensures  the  pas- 
senger's comfort.  The  car  is  ample  in  size,  even  for  a  large  person. 
As  a  motor  vehicle  for  two  people,  the  Indian  Motocycle  with 
Side  Car  represents  an  extraordinarily  low  outlay  for  running 
expenses,  such  as  for  tires,  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  low  hung  frame  is  attached  with  strong  connecting  braces 
to  the  rigid  parts  of  the  motorcycle  frame.  Thus  the  cradle 
springs  of  the  motorcycle,  in  conjunction  with  the  leaf  springs  of 
the  side  car,  absorb  all  road  jars  and  vibrations. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  2000  Indian  dealers  for  a  free  demonstration. 

7  H.P.  Twin,  with  Side  Car  complete,  $335  lrrin  =•„„«._._,, 
Side  Car  alone  for  1913  model.  $85  t  *  ■<J-B'  ^actory 

Write  for  Catalog  *  'S.  C.  ' ' 

THE  HEN  DEE  MFG.  CO.,  913  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcyle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
BRANCH  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  —  Chicago     Denver     San  Francisco     Atlanta     Toronto  London 


(NoClinch) 


made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 


It's  the  extra  air-room 
that  does  the  work.  The 
more  air-room  in  your 
tires  means  more  resili- 
ency, and  a  greater  ability  of  the 
tire  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the 
road,  insuring  more  comfort  for 
you  and  your  passengers  —  more 
service  from  your  tires. 

This  more  air-room 
tire  does  the  work  easily 
and  will  not  strain  under 


Cross  section  Diamond  (No-Ci 


ch)  Tire 


road  usage.  The  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening  the 
thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

You  can  now  get  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tires  made 
of  Vitalized  Rubber,  with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact, 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and,  if  you  wish,  the 
famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread — at  any  of  the 


There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  Irma  Santley  stood  up  and  shook 
out  her  badly  crumpled  second-act. 
spangled  dress.  "There's  no  going  hack 
of  it.  dearie."  she  cooed,  "that  Grouch 
certainly  saved  her  from  the  chorus  of 
a  dollar  show,  but  you  can't  expect  every 
girl  to  marry  the  life-saver  who  pulled 
her  out  of  the  surf,  now  can  you?  Those 
bronze  hoys  that  stroll  half  naked  along 
the  beach  are  some  heroes,  but  there's 
no  law  that  permits  them  to  be  Mormons 
and  marry  every  girl  they  save,  is  there? 
Not  In  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island,  that 
I  know  of.  I  tell  you  Grouch  thinks  he's 
playing  leads,  but  he's  only  a  chaperon 
in  trousers  and  a  Oeorgie  Cohan  hat. 
He  don't  belong.  He's  riding  a  waiting 
race,  and  when  he  gets  into  the  stretch 
he'll  find  he's  pocketed  and  can't  get 
through.  Just  look  up  the  dope,  girls, 
and  you'll  find  that  Shirley  has  class, 
and  Grouch  hasn't." 

Then  she  gave  the  spangled  dress  a 
last  violent  shake,  sat  down,  swung 
around  on  her  chair,  and  went  on  bead- 
ing her  eyelashes,  while  the  other  girls 
stole  stealthy  glances  at  the  beautiful 
and  often  belligerent  Vera  Lee.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  Miss  Lee's  feel- 
ings concerning  the  somewhat  pointed 
remarks  about  her  friend  Grouch  Gilroy, 
she  continued,  at  least  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances, wholly  unannoyed  and  with- 
out any  interest  whatever  in  the  opin- 
ions of  her  fellow  show  girls. 

THE  gossip  concerning  Marjorie  and 
her  two  admirers  was  in  a  way  un- 
usual because  it  was  always  a  question 
of  which  of  the  twain  she  was  going  to 
marry,  and  marry  is  a  word  often  sadly 
neglected  in  the  gossip  of  a  musical- 
comedy  company.  The  majority  agreed 
with  Irma  Santley  that  it  was  Shirley 
who  would  eventually  win  out.  The 
young  Southerner  beyond  question  was 
an  actor  of  small  experience  or  ability, 
but  on  the  stage  he  had  the  same  dis- 
tinction and  charm  that  he  had  off  it. 
The  rumor  was  that,  although  wholly 
without  stage  experience,  he  had  wan- 
dered into  Ogden  Britt's  office  looking  for 
employment,  and  the  manager  at  once 
saw  how  well  the  young  man's  good 
looks  and  manners  would  fit  into  the 
only  small  part  then  vacant  in  "The 
Maid  of  Mirth."  It  was  one  of  those 
eccentric  moves  on  which  Britt  prided 
himself,  and  as  Shirley  seemed  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  amount  of  the  salary 
he  was  to  receive,  the  manager  decided 
to  give  him  his  chance.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  the  tour  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  amateur  was  somewhat 
awkward  in  the  little  part  he  had  to 
play,  but  now  that  awkwardness  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  charm  of  his  well- 
bred  presence  and  the  way  he  wore  his 
good-looking  clothes  did  much  to  over- 
come his  lack  of  experience  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  acting.  Off  the 
stage  he  was  gracious  to  the  women  of 
the  company  and  pleasant  to  the  men, 
but  beyond  Marjorie  and  Gilroy  he  made 
no  friends  and  had  no  associates.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
a  surprise  to  the  company  had  it  been 
otherwise.  But  with  Gilroy  it  was  al- 
together different.  He  was  one  of  them 
and  he  did  speak  their  language  and 
their  ethics  were  his  ethics.  As  the  tour 
grew  old  it  surprised  no  one  that  the  at- 
tentions of  Gilroy  to  Vera  Lee  should 
become  more  noticeable.  It  was  during 
a  series  of  one  and  two-night  stands 
when  of  necessity  the  members  of  the 
company  were  thrown  more  intimately 
together  that  the  talk  developed  from 
gossip  into  sordid  scandal.  GJlroy  still 
continued  to  be  seen  :juc1i  with  Marjorie 
and  Shirley,  but  he  no  longer  lunched 
or  dined  with  them  as  often  as  he  had 
before,  and  now  they  always  supped 
alone.  However,  if  his  newly  acquired 
friendship  for  Miss  Lee  had  caused  any 
regret  in  the  feelings  of  his  former  con- 
stant companions  they  certainly  failed 
to  show  it  either  to  Gilroy  or  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

THE  one-night  stands  had  brought 
Marjorie  and  Shirley  even  more 
closely  together  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore. There  were  long  trips  on  the  train 
in  which  she  always  asked  him  to  her 
stateroom  so  that  he  could  smoke  at  his 
leisure  and  talk  to  her  of  the  books  they 
had  read  and  of  the  many  things  in  life 
that  seemed  to  interest  them  both  so 
much.  And  then  the  long  afternoons  of 
early  spring  in  the  little  towns  where 
they  were  to  play  at  night  offered  end- 
less opportunities  for  long  walks  through 
the  suburbs  or  for  drives  into  the 
real  country.  The  only  topic  that  they 
had  never  touched  on  during  these  long, 


friendly,  happy  days  together  was  the 
stage  and  their  reason  for  being  of  it. 
Not  that  there  was  any  particular  reason 
why  they  should  have  avoided  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  both  of  them  life  seemed  so 
full  of  so  many  things  that  were  more 
worth  while  to  talk  about.  Besides, 
for  three  or  four  hours  every  night  at 
the  theatre  they  heard  nothing  spoken  of 
but  the  stage  and  its  petty  trials  and  tri- 
umphs, and  that,  after  all,  was  sufficient. 

THEY  were  inMarjorie's  stateroom  on 
the  train  one  morning,  and  Marjorie 
was  reading  aloud  from  the  local  news- 
paper of  the  little  Southern  town  where 
they  had  played  the  night  before.  It  was 
early  in  April  and  the  hot  sun  streamed 
through  the  open  windows,  and  both  of 
them  were  very  young,  and  so  glad  to  be 
alive,  and  were  laughing  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  humor  of  either  the  para 
graphs  that  Marjorie  read  or  the  remarks 
that  Shirley  made  concerning  them.  And 
then,  after  a  time,  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted the  humor  of  the  newspaper, 
Marjorie  got  out  her  knitting  and  Shir 
ley  continued  to  look  out  of  the  window 
at  endless  pine  forests  and,  at  great  in- 
tervals, the  dilapidated  but  picturesque 
log  cabins  of  the  negroes  and  the  "poor 
white  trash."  It  was  after  a  long  silence 
that  Shirley  said  without  looking  away 
from  the  sunlit  pines : 

"And  to-morrow  we  play  Greenville." 
Marjorie  looked  up  from  her  knitting 
and  smiled  inquiringly. 

"Do  we?"  she  asked.  "And  why  does 
Greenville  interest  you  more  than 
Painted  Post  or  Rocky  Center  or  any 
other  one-night  stand?" 

"Because,  in  the  first  place,"  said 
Shirley,  "it's  not  a  one-night  stand.  It  a 
a  two-night  stand  and  then  it's  my  home 
and  it's  where  she  lives." 

Marjorie  continued  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  last 
stitch  she  had  made  was  correctly  made, 
and,  finding  that  it  was,  laid  the  knitting 
on  her  lap,  and,  crossing  her  hands  over 
it,  glanced  at  Shirley,  who  was  no  longer 
looking  out  of  the  car  window,  and 
smiled  at  him.  "By  she,"  Marjorie  said, 
"I  suppose  you  mean  the  one  girl?" 

SHIRLEY  nodded. 
"She's  very  wonderful,  of  course?" 
Again  Shirley  nodded  and  then  drew 
a  short,  sharp  breath.  "Yes,  of  coursf 
she  is.  That  is,  I  think  she  is.  You  sir. 
we  are  sort  of  cousins,  very  distant 
cousins,  and  were  brought  up  together 
from  the  time  we  were  children,  and  it 
was  always  somehow  understood  by  our 
people  that  we  were  to  marry.  And  -" 
I  don't  know  just  how  wonderful  Alice 
really  is.  That's  why  I  went  away.  Ton 
understand?" 

Marjorie  looked  a  little  confused  and 
shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  afraid  I  don't— 
not  quite." 

"Because,"  explained  Shirley,  "she  had 
become,  well,  just  like  a  sister  in  a  way. 
It  didn't  seem  fair  to  her  or  to  me  for 
us  to  marry  just  because  we  had  always 
known  each  other  and  just  because  our 
people  had  always  expected  us  to  marry. 
So,  you  see,  as  she  couldn't  very  well 
go  away,  I  said  I'd  go  for  a  year  and 
see  all  of  the  world  and  all  of  the  women 
I  could  in  that  time." 

"And  that  is  the  reason,"  Marjorie 
said,  smiling,  "that  you  joined  a  musical- 
comedy  company.  I've  always  wondered 
what  you  were  doing  here.  However.  I 
must  say  that,  considering  you  only  had 
o.  year,  you  made  a  fair  choice." 

QHIRLEY  nodded  and  then,  turning  his 
head  again,  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  flying  trees  and  the  flat,  end 
less  carpet  of  golden  pine  needles. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  struck  me  as  an 
amusing  idea,  that  is,  it  did  at  first.  It 
never  seemed  to  appeal  to  Alice — I  mean 
my  trying  to  act.  You  see,  she  never 
knew  anything  about  the  stage  and  stage 
people." 

"And  is  she  coming  to  see  you  play 
to-morrow  night?"  Marjorie  asked. 

Shirley  turned  back  from  the  window 
and  chuckled.  "Yes,  of  course,  she's 
coming.  She  wrote  me  that  she  had  the 
stage  box  and  had  asked  a  lot  of  my  old 
friends.  I  suppose  the  whole  town  will 
turn  out.  She's  going  to  have  a  supper 
after  the  play  at  her  home.  I  do  wish 
you'd  come.  Marjorie — it  would  please 
Alice  a  lot." 

But  Marjorie  shook  her  head  and 
smiled.  "I'd  like  to,  Rob,"  she  said,  "but 
you  know  I  never  go  anywhere  after 
the  play,  except  perhaps  to  supper  with 
you  or  Grouch  at  the  hotel.  And  I 
haven't  got  any  clothes  that  would  do, 
anyhow." 
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"But  you  will  meet  her,  won't  you?" 
lie  insisted. 

"Of  course  I  will.  You  say  we  are 
to  play  Greenville  two  nights,  so  there'll 
he  lots  of  time  the  next  day.  Believe 
me  I  want  to  meet  her,  that  is  if  you're 
quite  sure  she  wants  to  meet  me." 

BY  way  of  answer.  Shirley  only  laughed 
at  the  thought,  and  it  was  thereupon 
arranged  that  Marjorie  and. Alice  Preston 
should  meet  at  lunch  the  second  day  that 
the  company  was  to  be  in  Greenville. 

After  the  performance  that  night  Mar- 
jorie sent  for  Gilroy.  and  when  she  had 
closed  the  door  of  her  dressing  room  told 
him  of  how  she  had  learned  that  morn- 
ing that  Greenville  was  Shirley's  home 
town. 

"Fine,"  said  Gilroy,  "we'll  have  some 
quarter  sheets  printed — black  on  orange, 
and  send  them  round  town  on  sandwich 
men,  'Greenville's  Favorite  Son  and 
Actor — Robert  Shirley — at  the  Opera 
House  To-Night. '    Or  what—" 

"Not  a  bit  like  it,"  Marjorie  inter- 
mitted. "You  don't  want  to  make  Fob 
look  foolish  before  his  own  people.  We 
want  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  were 
the  whole  show." 

Gilroy  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 
•'What,  with  that  part  he  plays  now? 
You'd  have  "to  pad  that  bit  a  good  deal 
between  now  and  to-morrow  night,  be- 
lieve me.  I  tell  you  you  can't  make  that 
showy  any  way  you  play  it." 

Marjorie  beat  her  fingers  nervously  on 
her  dressing  table  and  Gilroy  sat  on  a 
high  trunk  and  dejectedly  swung  his 
legs.    Suddenly  he  dropped  to  the  floor. 

"I've  got  it !"  he  cried.  "You  play 
that  you're  in  love  with  him." 

Marjorie's  face  was  suddenly  shad- 
owed in  disappointment. 

"That  won't  do  at  all,"  she  said.  "I'm 
supposed  to  be  in  love  with  him  in  the 
play  as  it  is." 

"That's  all  right,"  Gilroy  protested. 
"I  know  that,  but  you  don't  get  me. 
Overdo  it — make  'em  believe  that  you're 
in  love  with  him  off  the  stage.  Joke  in 
your  first  act  scene  with  him.  Be  affec- 
tionate. Make  'em  believe  you're  crazy 
about  him.  Fine  idea,  eh?  Great  and 
beautiful  star  madly  in  love  with  small- 
part  actor.  And  then  you  can  rub  it 
in  by  taking  the  call  with  him  after  the 
first  act.  He  deserves  a  call  about  as 
much  as  I  do  for  counting  up  tickets 
in  the  box  office,  but  it's  all  right 
for  Greenville." 

GILROY  looked  at  Marjorie,  and  this 
time  it  was  his  face  that  was  shad- 
owed with  disappointment. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Marjorie, 
don't  you  like  the  idea?  I  think  it's 
great." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  she  said. 
"The  taking  the  call  with  him  is,  any- 
how, but  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  overplay- 
ing the  love  scene.  It  seems  that  the 
girl  he's  engaged  to  is  to  be  in  front. 
She  mightn't  care  for  it — women,  you 
know,  are  funny  sometimes.  Grouch." 

But  Gilroy  apparently  did  not  hear 
what  Marjorie  had  said.  He  slowly  took 
out  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it,  and  blew 
several  clouds  of  smoke  at  the  fly- 
specked  chandelier. 

"You  don't  mind  me  smoking,  do  you, 
Marjorie?"  he  asked. 

"Why  no,  Grouch,  of  course  not.  But 
you  must  go  in  a  few  moments.  I've 
got  to  change.  What  is  it,  Grouch, 
what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  Marjorie,"  and  he  got  up  and 
backed  slowly  toward  the  door.  "I 
didn't  know  Shirley  was  engaged ;  sur- 
prised me  a  bit,  that's  all.  Think  over 
that  idea  of  the  love  scene,  won't  you? 
I  believe  if  you  got  it  across  it  would  be 
a  scream.  I'm  having  supper  with  Vera 
after  the  show.  I'll  see  you  about  Rob 
in  the  morning.  Good  night  to  you, 
Marjorie." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
glanced  at  Marjorie,  and  a  word  seemed 
to  tremble  on  his  pale,  anemic  lips,  and 
then  with  a  toss  of  his  chin,  he  sudden- 
ly turned  and  closed  the  door  sharply 
behind  him. 

OF  their  plot  to  make  Shirley  appear 
of  much  importance  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  his  home  town, 
Marjorie  and  Gilroy  told  him  nothing. 
So  that  in  his  first-act  scene  with  Mar- 
jorie he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
ardor  of  her  love  making.  Heretofore 
she  had  always  been  somewhat  coy  to 
his  words  of  wooing,  but  now  she  re- 
turned his  gentle  caresses  with  an 
abandon  which  the  situation  scarcely  de- 
manded. Here  indeed  was  the  willing 
sweetheart  that  the  heart  of  man  craves 
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but  too  seldom  finds.  She  cajoled  him, 
she  petted  him,  she  cast  maidenly  mod- 
esty to  the  winds,  and  in  her  every  word 
and  look  expressed  her  love  and  passion 
for  him.  The  enthusiastic  audience  saw 
not  only  a  comic-opera  star  and  her  stage 
lover  making  love  because  they  were  paid 
to  make  love  at  so  many  dollars  a  week, 
but  they  saw  the  most  famous  young 
woman  star  of  her  day  and  a  young  man 
whom  they  all  knew  declaring  their  love 
for  each  other  because  it  seemed  that  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  loved  each 
other  with  till  the  irresponsibility  and 
all  the  untrammeled  passion  of  youth. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  act  when  Mar- 
jorie led  Shirley,  smiling  and  blushing, 
before  his  own  people  the  kindly 
folk  of  Greenville  arose  and  the  staid 
old  opera  house  locked  with  cheers  such 
as  its  classic  walls  had  never  known  be- 
fore and  in  all  probability  will  never 
know  again. 

WHEN  it  was  all  over.  Gilroy  went 
back  to  Marjorie'S  dressing  room 
and  found  her  flushed  with  her  success 
and  still  panting  for  breath.  Gilroy 
leaned  against  the  door  and  slowly  shook 
his  head  at  the  girl  star. 

"Well,  Marjorie,"  he  said,  "you  got  it 
across  all  right  If  you  could  act  like 
that  every  night  you'd  have  Nazimova 
and.  all  those  tropical-blooded  legits 
backed  off  the  hoards  You  nearly  made 
Bob  Shirley  a  great  actor  to-night  " 

Still  gasping  for  breath,  Marjorie 
smiled  up  at  Gilroy. 

"Thank  you.  Grouch,"  she  panted,  "it 
was  a  great  night  for  Rob  and  me, 
wasn't  it?  Did  you  notice  the  girl  in  the 
box  on  the  prompt  side?  I  wish  you  had. 
I  mean  the  girl  in  lavender  who  sat  next 
the  stage.  That's  the  girl  Rob's  going  to 
marry.  I  wonder  how  she  took  it.  I 
suppose  she's  furious,  and  I  don't  blame 
her.  But  it  was  my  only  chance,  wasn't 
it.  Grouch?" 

Gilroy  shook  his  head  and  chuckled 
softly  to  himself.  "I  don't  know  how 
she  took  it,"  he  said.  "I  was  too  busy 
cheering  for  Robert  Shirley,  the  boy 
actor,  and  the  girl  star  who  couldn't 
make  her  love  for  him  behave" 

On  the  morning  following,  Marjorie 
had  just  finished  her  breakfast  in  her 
little  hotel  sitting  room  when  the  card  of 
Alice  Preston  was  brought  to  her,  and 
five  minutes  later  Miss  Preston  herself 
appeared  at  the  doorway.  She  was  a 
very  pretty  girl  with  a  nice,  straight, 
athletic  figure,  and  big,  brown,  smiling 
eyes,  and  clean-cut  features  and  a  some- 
thing in  her  manner  that  carried  convic- 
tion as  to  the  solvency  of  her  breeding. 
She  held  out  her  small,  white-gloved  hand 
and  Marjorie  took  it  graciously,  and 
with  a  show  of  much  cordiality  asked 
her  visitor  to  be  seated. 

"I  came  to  see  you,"  Miss  Preston  be- 
gan in  almost  breathless  haste  and  with- 
out any  preliminary  formalities,  "be- 
cause Rob  and  I  had  an  awful  row  last 
night — really  it  was  an  awful  row." 

MARJORIE'S  manner  at  once  changed 
to  one  of  extreme  formality,  and 
she  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Preston. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  if  it's  not 
impertinent  may  I  ask  why  you  should 
come  to  tell  me  about  your  awful  rows 
with  Mr.  Shirley?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Miss  Preston  ran  on,  "be- 
cause it  was  all  about  you.  Really  it 
was — all  about  you." 

Again  Marjorie  looked  her  visitor 
evenly  in  the  eyes.   "About  me?" 

"Why  yes,  about  you,  of  course.  That's 
why  I  came  to  see  you  this  morning — 
at  once,  and  before  Rob  saw  you.  Rob 
said  your  love  scene  last  night  was 
just  acting  and  a  joke  that  you  had  put 
up  on  him,  hut  I  knew  better  than  that. 
Nobody  could  act  like  that.  I  don't 
know  or  care  what  the  audience  thought, 
but  I  knew  all  the  time.  Of  course  you 
love  each  other.  Why  shouldn't  you? 
Rob's  the  finest  hoy  I  know,  and  he  has 
written  me  such  wonderful  things  about 
you.  and  then  just  think  of  your  suc- 
cess and  what  a  great  career  you  have 
before  you.  I  think  it's  just  fine,  yes,  I 
do.  Miss  Esmond-  Indeed  I  do."  The 
rush  of  words  had  been  so  great  that 
she  stopped  for  it  moment  to  catch  her 
breath  and  then  hurried  on.  "I  don't 
know  whether  Rob  has  told  you,  but  he 
and  I  grew  up  here  together  and  some- 
how or  other — I  don't  know  why  exactly 
--but  we  were  sort  of  engaged  before  we 
knew  anything  outside  of  Greenville  at 
all.  And  then  we  woke  up.  You  know, 
just  sort  of  came  to  our  senses,  and  I 
told  him  to  go  away  for  a  time  and  see 
things  for  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
only  sane  thing  to  do.  And — " 


"And  you?"  Marjorie  interrupted. 

For  a  moment  Miss  Preston  seemed 
a  little  confused  by  the  question,  and 
then  her  pretty  face  was  suddenly  alight 
again,  and,  unafraid  once  more,  she  hur- 
ried on. 

"Me?  Oh,  that  was  all  right.  I  took 
my  chances,  didn't  I?  It  was  better  to 
find  out  then  than  afterward.  It  was  I 
who  sent  Rob  away — yes.  it  was.  And 
I  think  it's  splendid  that  he  found  you. 
Just  think  of  all  the  foolish  things  that 
he  might  have  done.  But  he  didn't.  He 
found  you.  A  real  person  whom  every- 
body is  crazy  about — a  girl  who  is  doing 
something  and  making  a  great  name  for 
herself."  For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 
"You  see,  I  wasn't  by  way  of  doing  that 
I  was  just — just,  well,  a  friend  of  the 
family.  You  know — the  girl  next  door. 
And — and  I  am  so  glad — yes,  I  am,  really. 
Miss  Esmond.  And  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
so  and  just  how  I  felt,  and  just  how  it 
was  between  Rob  and  me,  before  you  saw 
him  or  I  saw  him  again.  He's  such  a 
sweet  kid.  Rob  is,  and  he  wants  to  be 
fair  to  me  and  fine,  just  the  way  he 
would  be.  I  talked  to  him  so  hard  last 
night,  but  he  wouldn't  understand,  oh, 
we  had  such  an  awful  row.  But  I  don't 
know  why  It  all  seems  so  simple — just 
the  way  all  really  big  things  are :  simple." 

The  girl  suddenly  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together  and  stared  into  Mar- 
jorie's  wide-open,  curious  eyes.  "You 
understand."  she  rushed  on,  "you  know 
that  the  big  things  in  life  are  always  the 
easiest  to  decide,  don't  you?  You  must 
know  that." 

MARJORIE  nodded,  and  then  sud- 
denly got  up  and  crossed  the  room, 
and,  with  unseeing  eyes,  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  then  came  back'  and  sat 
down  and  faced  the  other  girl. 

"So  long  as  you  are  talking  about  big 
things,"  she  said,  dropping  her  hands  in 
her  lap  and  speaking  very  slowly  and 
precisely,  "I  can  talk  to  you.  When  you 
first  came  here  this  morning  I  didn't 
think  I  could  talk  to  you  at  all,  but  just 
because  you  have  talked  as  you  have 
talked  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
I  have  never  spoken  of  to  anyone  before. 
I  thought  I  had  the  spirit  of  renuncia- 
tion pretty  strongly  developed,  hut  I'm 
not  in  your  class  I  went  in  to  the 
chorus,  and  that's  not  much  more  than 
a  year  ago.  because,  so  far  as  I  could  sec. 
I  could  make  more  money  as  a  chorus 
girl  than  in  any  other  way,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  he  fitted  for  the  work.  If  I 
had  been  alone  in  the  world  and  had  had 
only  myself  to  consider,  I  would  have 
been  a  teacher  or  a  stenographer,  or — or 
done  anything  where  I  could  have  had 
the  peace  and  quiet  and  the  seclusion 
that  I  knew  I  could  never  have  on  the 
stage.  But  I  was  not  alone,  (hid  had 
given  me  two  children — two  little  girls 
— they  are  the  daughters  of  my  sister, 
w  lio  is  dead,  and  a  man  who  left  her  and 
them.  Through  luck  and  the  interest  of 
one  man  I  was  taken  out  of  the  chorus, 
and — and.  well,  the  rest  was  easy  My 
children  and  I  had  a  home  last  year — 
a  real  home,  mind  you — and  s:>  long  as  I 
can  work  they  will  always  have  that 
There  is  nothing  that  you  can  say  about 
Rob — that  is.  in  praise  of  him — to  which 
I  will  not  agree.  He  has  made  my  life 
very  happy,  but  if  he  should  come  to  me 
and  say  .  'I  love  you' — and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  never  spoken  one  word 
of  love  to  me  in  his  life — but  if  he 
should,  I  should  say  to  him :  'God  has 
planned  my  life  for  me.  I  can  give  you 
my  heart,  but  I  cannot  give  you  my  life 
because  it  is  not  mine  to  give.'  " 

MARJORIE  got  up  and  brushed  the 
back  of  her  hand  slowly  across  her 
forehead. 

"I  think  that's  all,"  she  said,  and  she 
tried  to  smile  at  her  smiling  guest. 
"You'll  understand  now,  won't  you?  You 
see  our  love  scene  last  night  was  only  a 
joke  after  all.  And  if  it  weren't  a  joke 
I'd  still  have  to  play  the  game." 

Miss  Preston  took  the  outstretched 
hand  and  for  a  moment  held  it  el  >sely 
in  her  own. 

"Miss  Esmond,"  she  said,  "you're  tired 
from  overwork  and  I  suppose  you're 
naturally  supersensitive  and  just  a  little 
morbid  about  your  responsibilities.  God 
hasn't  shut  you  out  of  all  happiness  and 
denied  you  the  love  of  a  man  you  love 
just  because  he  has  given  you  a  couple 
of  children  to  look  after.  Surely  your  life 
is  still  your  own  and,  if  you  will  forgive 
my  saying  so.  you  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  he  sent  you  a  man  like  Rob  to  take 
care  of  you.  Think  it  over,  please.  Miss 
Esmond— slowly,  I  mean.  Rob  tells  me 
that  you  have  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore the  season  closes.    You  two  can  do 
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Oh  the  toppy  red      b~a^g     and  the 


H  J)  J  J) 


"Every  pipe  is  a 
jimmy  pipe  if  it's 
packed  with  P.  A." 


tidy  red     T  i  n 

If  you  can't  say  P. 
Whistle  It 


A. 


What  is  so  jam  full  of  joy  as  a  day  off  in  June 
and  a  jimmy  pipe  and  plenty  of  P.  A.  ?  Wouldn't 
that  bring  the  flute-like  notes  of  the  katydid  to 
any  honest  man's  lips  ? 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  those  tongue-broiling 
varieties,  doesn't  it  seem  as  if  the  only  men 
who  don't  ask  for  P.  A.  must  be  fellows  who 
are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind? 


5c 


W 


gives  you  a  hand- 
out of  P.  A.  in  the 
toppy  red  bag. 


the  national  joy  smoke 

is  neither  tongue  twister,  nor  gouger,  nor  biter.  The 
bite  has  been  removed  by  a  patented  process  that 
leaves  it  as  harmless  as  a  bumblebee  minus  the 
stinger.  Get  next  to  P.  A.,  brother,  and  it  will  start 
you  whistling  for  joy.  Get  next  to  the  tune  and 
whistle  it  when  you're  running  short  of  ammunition. 

Dealers — when  you  hear  them  start  "Dixie,  ' ' 
just  ask,  "Will you  have  your  P.  A.  in  the 
toppy  red  bag,  5c;  or  the  tidy  red  tin,  10c;  or, 
maybe,  it's  a  pound  or  half~pound  humidor,  ' ' 
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Have  You  Entered  the  $7500  Contest 

For  Short  Stories? 

On  May  3rd,  with  a  view  to  securing  for  Collier's  not  only  the  best  work  of  already  famous  story- 
tellers, but  to  encourage  and  develop  younger  writers  in  the  field  of  fiction,  the  Editor  offered  $7,500 
in  prizes  for  the  ten  best  original  short  stories  submitted  before  September  1 ,  1913. 

Collier's  is  seeking  talent,  power,  grace,  humor,  character,  fancy  and  feeling; — not  any  special 
brand  of  story. 

Send  for  the  circular  setting  forth  more  fully  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  inspire  this  contest. 
The  winners  will  receive  the  usual  price  paid  by  Collier's  and  these  prizes  in  addition: 

First  prize  $2500       Second  prize  $1000 
and  eight  prizes  of  $500  each 

On  all  sides  it  is  remarked  that  this  contest  will  be  unique  for  the  interest  it  awakes  in  authors,  for 
the  care  given  the  reading  of  manuscripts  and  for  the  catholic  gifts  of  the  judges. 


There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stories  any  writer  may 
submit. 

Stories  may  be  of  any  length  whatever,  from  the  very  shortest 
up  to  12,000  words.  The  preferable  length  for  us  in  general  is 
from  5,000  to  7,000  words,  but  this  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
awards. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  this  competition  is  to  secure  as  many 
good  short  stories  as  possible,  the  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  pur- 

THE  JUDGES  ARE 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Mark  Sullivan 


chase  as  many  of  the  unsuccessful  manuscripts  as  seem  suitable  for 
publication. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  mailed  on  or  before  September  1 ,  1913. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  immediately  after  the  judges  have  ren- 
dered their  decisions. 

The  copyright  of  prize-winning  and  accepted  stories  is  to  vest  in 
Collier's  Weekly.  After  the  competition  is  closed,  dramatic  and 
book  rights  will  be  released  to  authors  on  request. 

For  full  explanation  of  the  Contest,  send  a  postal  today  addressed  to 
SHORT- STORY  CONTEST 

Collier's 
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Sh«„ 


and  obtain  that  exquisite  cleanliness  which  comes 
only  from  a  perfect  shampoo.  Canthrox  cleans  the 
hair  and  scalp  thoroughly,  corrrpletely  and  satisfac- 
torily. There  is  nothing  like  it  for  creating  plenty 
of  fine,  rich  lather  that  will  remove  every  atom  of 
dust,  dandruff  and  excess  oil  —  making  a  clean, 
healthy  scalp  from  which  beautiful  hair  will  grow. 

15  Delightful  Shampoos,  5Qc 

Just  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot  water 
and  your  shampoo  is  ready— a  shampoo  that  is  a  natural  tonic  and 
cleanser,  pure  in  its  ingredients  and  constructive  in  its  ac- 
tion. After  a  Canthrox  shampoo  the  hair  dries  quickly  and 
evenly,  and  will  be  ever  so  soft,  fluffy  and  easy  to  do  up. 

Trial  Offer:  For  your  name,  address  and  a  2-cent  stamp, 
~ ~ ~~  ~ ~ ~~  we  will  send  sufficient  Canthrox  for  a 
shampoo,  so  that  you  can  try  it  at  our  expense. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  451  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Canlht  ox  Shampoos  arc  given  in  Jirsl-class  Haii dressing  Parlors. 

Copjrisht  1912,  bj  H.  S.  Peterwn  &  Co. 


CANTHROX  o 


Ask 
Your  Dealer 
What  He 
Thinks  of 


An 

Essential  in 
the  Dress  of 
a  Gentleman  is 

PAD 


ostoi 
arter 

Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

That's  what  counts  with  you.  Next 
you  want  snug  comfort,  and  finally, 
the  service  that  only  the  best 
materials  and  making  can  give. 

Lisle,  25c.  Everywhere  Silk,  50c. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers.  BOSTON 


a  lot  of  thinking  and  talking  in  that 
time.  Good-by !" 

MARJORIE     returned     the  strong, 
friendly  pressure  of  the  girl's  hand. 
"Good-by,"  she  said,  "and  thank  you. 
I  won't  be  ungrateful." 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  Miss 
Preston,  Marjorie  went  to  the  telephone 
and  told  the  clerk  at  the  office  to  find 
Mr.  Gilroy  and  send  him  to  her  room  at 
once.  A  few  minutes  later  he  arrived 
still  smiling  with  pleasure  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  scheme  of  the  evening 
previous.  But  when  he  saw  Marjorie  the 
smile  faded  from  his  gray,  putty  face 
and  dull  eyes,  and,  sticking  his  hands 
deep  in  his  coat  pockets,  he  leaned 
against  the  mantel  before  the  empty 
hearth  and  waited. 

"Grouch,"  she  began,  "will  you  do  me 
a  favor?" 

Gilroy  nodded.  "Of  course,  anything 
you  want.    It's  granted  now,  Marjorie." 

"Middleton  is  Rob's  understudy,  isn't 
he?" 

Gilroy  stared  curiously  at  his  star  and 
again  nodded. 

"Could  he  go  on  to-night?" 

For  a  moment  Gilroy  was  silent,  and 
then :  "Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  He's  re- 
hearsed the  part  often  enough.  I  guess 
he'd  be  all  right ;  he'd  be  as  good  as  Rob 
anyhow.  Why?" 

"Because  I  want  you  to  discharge  Rob 
to-day,  now.  He  must  never  play  that  part 
again.  I  never  want  to  see  him  again. 
Grouch,  dear,  I  can't  see  him  again." 

Gilroy  glanced  at  Marjorie  and  then 
slowly  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  for  some 
time  continued  to  blow  rings  of  smoke 
at  the  ceiling. 

"What  would  the  home  office  say?"  he 
asked  at  last.   "Suppose  Rob  kicked?" 

Marjorie  shook  her  head  and  im- 
patiently clasped  her  hands  before  her. 

"Rob  won't  kick,  especially  if  he 
knows  who  had  him  discharged,  and  if 
he  does  you  can  say  that  he  was  too 
fresh  with  me  last  night.  I'll  stand  by  you 
if  there's  any  trouble,  but  there  won't  be. 
You  know  that.  We've  got  to  leave  Rob 
here.  Do  you  understand — we've  got  to 
leave  him  here — in  Greenville." 

GILROY  tossed  his  cigarette  into  the 
empty  hearth,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
gazed  steadily  at  the  girl  star. 
"Is  it  as  bad  as  that,  Marjorie?" 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "it's  as  bad  as  that." 
She  tried  to  look  him  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  but  her  courage  failed  her  and  she 
groped  her  way  to  a  chair  by  the  center 
table,  and,  throwing  her  arms  before  her, 
buried  her  head  in  them. 

Gilroy  took  several  turns  slowly  up 
and  down  the  little  room,  and  then  came 
over  and  stood  behind  her  and  laid  his 
hand  very  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

"It's  none  of  my  business,  Marjorie," 
he  said,  "but  it  looks  from  here  as  if 
you  were  giving  up  without  a  fight. 
That  is  if  you  really  care.  What's  the 
use  in  leaving  him  with  the  other  girl? 
That  doesn't  seem  like  a  good  idea  to 
me — or  necessary.  Sort  of  theatrical  and 
emotional — no  ?" 

Marjorie  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
the  window  and,  for  what  seemed  to 
Gilroy  a  very  long  time,  stood  staring 
out  at  the  sunlit  streets. 

"You  don't  understand,  Grouch,"  she 
said  at  last  without  turning  around.  "You 
see,  I've  met  her — and  you  haven't.  She 
came  to  call  on  me  this  morning.  She 
was  quite  wonderful — she  outclasses  me, 
Grouch,  and  besides  that  I  have  a  sort 
of  feeling  this  morning  that  we  don't  be- 
long.   We're  a  race  all  to  ourselves." 

Gilroy  had  been  looking  at  her  with  his 
arms  folded,  still  as  a  statue.  "I  know," 
he  said,  "I  know  what  you  mean.  I've 
felt  that  way  myself  sometimes." 

SHE  turned  from  the  window  and  tried 
to  smile  at  him  through  misty  eyes. 
"Then  you'll  do  what  I  ask,"  she  said. 
"You'll  discharge  Rob.  I  don't  often  ask 
you  favors,  do  I,  Grouch?  If  you  do  this 
for  me  you  can  ask  me  anything  in  the 
world  you  want  and  I'll  do  it,  really." 

A  sudden  light  flashed  into  Gilroy's 
eyes  and  a  few  steps  brought  him  to  the 
girl's  side.  But,  at  one  glance,  Marjorie 
instinctively  knew  the  words  that  were 
on  his  lips  and  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
threw  her  arms  before  her  face. 

"Not  that,  Grouch,"  she  begged,  "not 
that.  You  must  never  ask  me  that — not 
as  long  as  you  live.  Tromise,  Grouch, 
promise." 

Gilroy's  arms  fell  limply  to  his  side 
and  his  whole  frail  figure  seemed  to  sag. 

"Of  course  I'll  promise,  Marjorie,  but 
just  tell  me  it's  not  on  account  of  Vera 

Lee?" 

Marjorie  opened  her  eyes  again  and 


FAULTLESS  SHIRTS  are 
the  achievement  of  more 
than  ordinary  skill. 

Their  surpassing  up-to-date 
style,  originality  of  patterns, 
and  refined  workmanship  are 
inspired  by  years  of  practical 
application  of  a  high  ideal. 


are  the  product  of  more  than  thirty  dis- 
tinct operations,  one-fourth  of  which 
are  critical  examinations.  They  have 
hand-turned  cuffs,  evenly-matched 
stripes,  extra  strong  buttonholes,  and 
wilh  the  real  neck  comfort  added — 
the  Faultless  Nek-gard  neck  band 
which  prevents  your  collar  button 
touching  the  neck  front  or  back. 

All  fabrics  from  percales  tosilks.  Kvery  kind 
of  style,  and  hundreds  of  patterns.  $1.50,  $2, 
$2.50  and  up.  Our  "Demonstrator"  shirt  is  SI. 

Get  them  of  deal<  rs.  Look  for  the 
"Faultless"  label.  Write  us  for  the  Fault- 
less "Day  Shirt  Cook." 

E.  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 

ml  Nitlit  Shtrtu 
New  Yo.k 

Tooke  shirts 


Makers  i»l  "Faultless"  Pa  jam 

Dept.  B,  Baltimore 

nada  the  Nek-fiard  i 


^ested  fabrics  <  I: 


days  Free  Trial 

Now — during  this  Special  Sale  —  is  a 

splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  this  17-Jewel  Elgin  in  hand  en- 
graved 25-year  gold  case  for  your  inspection. 
It  sells  regularly  at  $20.00.  We  save  you  nearly 
one  half.  If  you  answer  this  advertisement 
you  can  buy  it  for  $12.75. 

We  don't  want 
you  to  send  us  one 
cent.  Not  a  penny. 
ddre8S  that  we  may  send 
pproval.    if  after  you  re- 


No  Money  Down 

me  and  addres 
,tch  on  approv 

;!?  $2.52  a  Month 


Merely  give  us  your  name 
you  this  handsome  Watch 
ceive  it  and  want  t 
it,  then  you  pay  u 

If  you  don't  want  to 
keep  it,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  You  assume  no 
riBk  whatever  in  dealing 
with  us.  You  do  not  buy 
or  pay  a  cent  until  we  have 
placed  the  watch  in  ynur 
hands  for  your  decision. 
We  ask  NO  SECURITY,  NO 
INTEREST.  No  red  tape- 
just  common  honesty  among 
men.  If  this  offer  appeals 
to  you   write   today  for 

Our  Big  Freet^" 

„*BOOK 


Watch  & 
Diamo 


HARR1S-GOAR  CO. 

Dept.  898  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  SELLS  MORE  ELOIN  WATCHES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  FIRM  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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Have  a  Good 
Smoke  with 
Us — Free! 


Ask  Lovers  of  Edgeworth  If  It's 
Good.  Thousands  and  Thou- 
sands will  Tell  You  They 
Swear  by  It 


If  you've  never  smoked  Edge- 
worth  Tobacco  you've  no  idea 
what  you've  missed.  Let  us  send 
you  a  few  sample  smokes  to  try. 

Test  a  pipeful.  It'll  be  your 
dream-smoke  come  true.  You'll 
join  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Edge- 
worth  Lovers — right  away. 


Ready -Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

is  the  finest  Burley-leaf  the  ground 
can  yield.  There's  never  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  The  aroma  is  as  inviting  as 
a  man  could  find. 

You  who  swear  by  "Edgeworth"— 
tell  your  friends  to  try  it.  And  you 
who  know  it  not  —  it's  time  to  get 
acquainted. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth"  that 
we  GUARANTEE  it— and  will  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  you  are  dissatis- 
fied. Edgeworth  READY-RUBBED 
in  10c  and  50c  tins,  everywhere,  and 
in  handsome  $1.00  humidor  packages. 
Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to 
try  Edgeworth,  so  we  ask  you  to  accept 
a  few  good  smokes  at  our  expense. 
Write  today  and  we  will  mail  sample 
to  you  without  charge,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

{Established  1877) 
AIbo  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Granulated 
Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 
3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


if  our  Summer  Vacation 

Up  in  Glorious  Canada — home  of 
nclian  story — where  woods,  lakes, 
ivers  and  Islands  form  a  veritable 
iummer  Paradise — there  you  can  fish, 
amp,  canoe,  row,  swim,  dance,  play 
rolf  or  tennis  to  your  heart's  content. 
Hie  vacation  of  your  choice  awaits 
rou  in  the  famous 

'Highlands  of  Ontario/'  Canada 

Send  today  for  handsome  books  which 
)icture  beautifully  "  Muskoka  Lakes," 
'Lake  of  Bays,"  "Algonquin  National 
3ark,"  "Timagami,"  "Georgian  Bay," 
:tc. 

These  books  are  handsomely  illustrated, 
ilso  tell  you  how  you  can  reach  any  of 
liese  points  practically  over-night  by  way 
)f  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  railroad  that  takes 
rou  through  nature's  country. 

Don't  wait.  Drop  a  postal  card  today  to 
F.  P.  Dwyer,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 

OR  TO 

I.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms, 
and  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog, 
445  illustrations.  Free;  it  given  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
b'"1""      Lyon  &  Healy 

World's  Largest  MusU  House 

29-46  Adams  Street  Chicago 


looked  squarely  at  him  and  shook  her 
head. 

"No,  Grouch,  but  we  could  never 
marry.  You  must  know  that.  You  see, 
di  ar.  you  must  go  on  being  a  manager  and 
playing  around  with  your  Vera  Lees,  and 
I  must  go  on  acting,  and  acting — and 
acting — that's  what  you  and  I  must  do. 
Gypsies,  Grouch — that's  it,  gypsies." 

SHE  moved  nearer  to  him,  and  putting 
up  her  hands  rested  them  on  his  nar- 
row, stooping  shoulders. 

"But  promise  me,  Grouch,"  and  her 
voice  scarcely  rose  above  a  whisper, 
"promise  me  that  as  long  as  I  am  on 
the  stage  that  you  will  always  be  my 
manager,  and  never,  never  leave  me,  and 
always  be  kind  and  good  to  me,  won't 
you,  Grouch?" 

By  way  of  an  answer.  Gilroy  slowly 
nodded  his  head  and.  then,  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  he  took  the 
trembling  little  figure  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  very  close.  And  when  she  looked 
up  at  him  and  tried  to  smileat  him  through 
her  wet  eyes,  for  the  first  and  last  time 
he  kissed  Marjorie  on  the  lips.  And  thus 
a  new  compact  was  made  between  two 
of  the  original  three  friends  and  inci- 
dentally this  one  was  never  broken. 


Pile  Drivers 

(  Continued  from  page  17) 

full  of  human  tears  and  blubberings. 
Sarah  was  crying  !  "Sakes  alive,  woman  ! 
what  ails  you?  Are  you  burned?"  asked 
Jim,  springing  to  his  feet.  "You're  not 
fainting?   Water  !  Johnnie,  bring  water  !" 

"No,  'tis  not  water  I'm  wantin'," 
sobbed  Sarah  through  her  apron,  "but 
me  money — me  good  money  I  been 
schlavin'  an'  savin'  for.  'Tis  gone, 
gone;  an'  me  wid  nothin'  but  the  clothes 
on  me  back  !" 

"But  Sarah,  it  must  be  here.  Nobody's 
left  here.  If  it's  lost,  we'll  tear  up  the 
house  to  find  it.  If  it's  stolen  I'll  kill  the 
son  of  a  sea  cook  that  has  it  on  him." 

"No,  no,  ye  don't  understand.  I've  been 
listenin'  to  yer  talk  about  thim  liars 
that's  sellin'  the  land.  Do  ye  mind  the 
two  lots  schtaked  out  across  the  way  on 
the  hill — 'tis  there  me  money's  gone.  I 
bought  thim !" 

"You  what?  Sarah,  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  were  that  easy,  that  you  spent 
your  money  for  lots  here  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere?" 

AND  then  the  mere  absurdity  of  it  over- 
,  came  their  sympathy  for  her,  and 
the  whole  crew  laughed  an  uproarious 
hyena  laugh  that  startled  the  bats  and 
echoed  from  the  roof. 

"Laugh !  ye  divils !"  exclaimed  Sarah, 
brushing  aside  her  tears  and  becoming 
wrathful.  "Laugh  an'  bad  luck  to  ye ! 
What  do  ye  think  o'  me?  Am  I  a  fool? 
Am  I  a  grane  immigrant  from  Cork? 
No !  But  whin  thim  liars  show  me  pic- 
tures— photographs  they  tell  me — of  the 
place,  wid  hundreds  o'  people  bathin'  in 
the  surf,  wid  houses  on  the  hills,  an' 
roads ;  whin  they  tell  me  about  the 
schteamers  comin'  and  let  on  what  a 
fine  place  'twill  be  for  an  industhrius 
woman  like  me  to  run  a  cafay  an'  ice- 
cream parlor ;  is  it  me  fault  if  I  believe 
thim?  Many  another  wan  wid  twice  me 
edycation  has  believed  thim." 

"That's  right,"  they  agreed,  "hard 
working  women,  too,  widows;  they  stop 
at  nothing — those  fellows;  they'd  steal 
milk  from  a  baby." 

"Did  you  have  anybody  with  you?" 
suddenly  asked  Johnnie  Pencil — "any- 
body that  heard  them  say  those  were 
photographs  and  all  about  the  steamers 
landing?" 

"Only  me  sister  that  was  wid  me." 
"But  does  she  remember  when  it  was 
— the  day,  the  place?" 
"Sure  she  does." 

"Oh,  that's  all  well  enough,"  said  Jim, 
"obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
but  who's  to  prove  it — one  woman 
against  a  crooked  bunch  like  that? 
Who's  to  say  their  intentions  are  not 
good  in  the  end?  Who  can  prove 
definitely  that  they  will  not  come 
through  with  their  promises?  Why,  the 
thing  will  drag  along  and  the  lots  will 
be  sold ;  the  first  payments  will  be  made ; 
then  everybody  will  resign  and  the  prop- 
erty will  revert  again  by  default.  Here 
they  are  ordering  seven  beeves,  and 
scraping  out  a  temporary  road  and  hir- 
ing all  the  omnibuses  in  the  country  for 
the  excursion  and  barbecue  on  Bunker 
Hill  Day — that's  day  after  to-morrow. 
Everybody  will  buy,  thinking  they  can  sell 
again  to  some  other  sucker ;  and  the  last 
man  gets  stuck,  but  what  can  he  do?" 


WHILE  the  people  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
legislation  to  reduce  cost  of  food  and  clothing, 
the  Underfeed  has  already  solved  for  all  time  the 
problem  of  lowering  heat  costs.    NOW  you  can  enjoy 

clean,  even,  genial  warmth  at  a  saving  of  5^  to  ^  of  the  amount  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  coal.  Home  Owners  and  Home 
Builders  investigate!  Our  FREE  BOOK  tells  most  interestingly  the 
reasons  why  briefly  outlined  below.     Prepare  NOW  to  install — 

PECK  Williamson 

Underfeed  b SS xerI 


Ask  UNDERFEED  users  anywhere. 
They're  in  practically  every  city  and 
town.  Mr.  C.  P.  PRESCOTT,  115 
Henry  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  an 
UNDERFEED  Boiler  user,  writes: 

"Our  coal  bills  have  averaged  for 
the  last  three  years  less  than  $50  a 
year,  whereas  we  previously  heated 
materially  less  space  with  what  we 
believed  the  best  Topfeed  Boiler  on 
the  market  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$100  for  fuel." 

Mr.  HANS  PETERSON,  1816  Villa  St., 

Racine,  Wis.,  writes: 

"My  UNDERFEED  warm  air  fur- 
nace has  been  in  use  seven  winters 
and  has  paid  for  itself  long  ago — it 
saves  more  than  half." 

Names  and  statements  of  thousands  of 
other  users  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 

Burns  Cheaper  Coal!    In  the 

UNDERFEED  inexpensive  grades  of 
either  hard  or  soft  coal,  costing  $2  or  $3 
less  per  ton  is  pumped  up  into  tne  fire 
pot  underneath  the  fire  and,  candle-like, 
burns  from  the  top  down.  RESULT — 
perfect  combustion  and  more  heat  from 
no  more  tons  of  cheaper  coal. 

Burns  Smoke  and  Gases! 

Smoke  and  gases,  wasted  up  Topfeed 


chimneys  (40  to  50  cents  of  every  dollar 
you  pay  for  coal) — are  forced  by  the 
draft  to  pass  up  through  the  flames,  are 
consumed  and  make  more  and  cleaner 
heat.  You  wouldn't  stand  for  a  leak  of 
50%  in  your  business.  Then  why  stand 
for  it  in  your  coal  bill? 

Other  Features:  No  soot -cov- 
ered, hard-to-clean,  heat-retarding  sur- 
faces. The  fire,  always  on  top,  is  in 
close  contact  with  clean,  heat-responsive 
metal.  No  clinkers  and  few  ashes. 
Requires  less  attention  than  other  heaters. 

Send  coupon  to-day  for  free  Warm 
Air  Furnace  or  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Book.  Free  Heating  Plans  and  Esti- 
mate of  Cost. 


Peck-  Williamson  Co. 

328  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

r  UNDERFEED 

[indicate  by  X  Book  you  desire] 

Name  

Address  

Name  of  my  dealer  ^  . 


Stained  with  Cabot'!  Shingle  Stains 
Fisher  if  Lawrie,  Architects,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Proof 

"I  built  a  house  25  years  ago  and  the  same 
shingles  on  to-day.  Rebuilt  another  five  years 
ago.  and  in  each  case  Cabot's  Creosote  Stain 
in  good  shape.  Candidly,  I'm  afraid  to  build 
without  using  it." 

Edwin  F.  Carman,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

saved  him  the  expense  of  re-shingling  and  re- 
staining.  They  preserve  the  wood  and  last- 
ingly beautify  it.  You  protect  yourself  from 
tawdry,  fading  colors  and  rotting  shingles  by 
being  sure  that  Cabot's  are  used. 

You  can  get  CaboVs  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samph  s  on  -wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
9  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Man  who  put  the< 
EEs  in  FEET 


Trade- Mark. 


Look  for  This  Trade-Mark  < 
Picture  on  the  Label 
when  buying 

•ALLEN'S  F00T=EASEi 

[The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  be  shaken  into< 
,the  shoes  for  Tender,  Aching,  Swollen! 
i  Feet.  The  standard  remedy  for  the  feet  \ 
'for  a  Quarter  Century.  30,000  testimo- 
nials. Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Sample  < 
i  FREE.  Address, 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Big  Appetites 
Thank  These  Baskets 

A  small  piece  of  ice  In  a  Hawkeye 
Refrigerator  Basket  keeps  lunch  and 
bottles  cold  all  day.  An  outdoor  lunch 
from  a  "Hawkeye**  doubles  the  pleasure 
of  jour  motor  boat  or  auto  trip.  Rids 
you  of  unappetizing  food  or  drinks! 
Our  Free  Booklet  tells  all  you  want 
to  know  about  outdoor  lunches. 

The  Hawkeye  "Tonneau"  ZBKR 
Basket— Made  of  strong  rattan,  ''a 
finished  in  beautiful  dull  t,-reen; 
inside  lined  with  heavy,  non- 
rustable  nickel  plate,  sur- 
rounded with  asbestos  wall. 
Ice  compartment  detachable; 
made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated. 
Basket  is  insect  and  dust-proof. 
Strapped  with  nickel-plated 
hold  -  fast  buckle.  All  prices 
most  reasonable. 

«  Hawkeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket— A  full-fledged  dining 
Outfit. containing  coffee  pot ,  sauce- 
pan, plates,  cupRj  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.  A  complete  luncheon 
outfit  for  large  outing  party. 

Write ! 

Send  for  our  Prices  on  RetilKer- 
tor  Basket..    ABk  for  Fi  ve  Book 
-tells  all  about  baskets,  con- 
tains recipes  for  outdoor  dishes. 
We  send  you  name  ol  "Hawk- 
eye"  dealer  in  your  commu- 
nity.   Write  now,  while  you 
think  of  it.  (3) 

The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 

32  MainStreet,  Burlington, Iowa 


"A  rest 
and 


Hawkeye 
Fitted  Lunch  Basket 


Save 
Money 

Own  This 
Beautiful  Cruiser 

^EVER  before  hi 


possible  to  offer  you  a 
great  value  as  we  do  this  se 
in  the  Raised  Deck  Rr 
r»gJ>.  Muskegon  36-ft.  Cabin  Cm 
IrffBp^jalR^'  Just  go  on  board  tor  'tie  b'fj 
summer  you  ever  saw.  Sleej 
will  go  anywhere;  galley,  owner's  state-room,  toilet,  dinghry 
davits,  electric  lights,  standing  top.  25  II.  P.  Motor,  test  type 
(4  cy!.).  All  budt  the  Racine  way,  but  Ht  a  great  saving  over 
what  you  would  expect  to  pay  elsewhere.  We  build  elegant 
Canoes,  safe  and  inexpensive  Row  Boats,  Hunting  Boats, 
Dineheys.  a  Dory  Family  Launch  for  1150.00.  All  highest  quality  a  " 
at  a  tremendous  saving.    Write  today,  tell  ua  what  you  arc  interested  : 

Racine-Truscott- Shell  Lake  Boat  Co..  Box  87,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


Pure  Foods  Make  Healthy  Children 

HOW  about  the  food  that  your  child  eats?    Do  you  know  that 
it  is  pure — or  are  you  buying  blindly  and  taking  chances  with 
the  "kiddie's"  health? 
Of  course,  you  want  your  child  to  have  none  but  pure  food,  for 
this  factor  is  not  only  important  but  essential  in  the  rearing  of 
strong,  robust,  healthy  children;  but  are  you  sure  that  what  you 
buy  and  feed  to  the  little  ones  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  nutritious? 
The  answer  is  that  you  are  not  and  cannot  be  unless  you  use 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods" 

as  your  guide  in  buying  the  groceries,  candies,  foods,  and  beverages 
that  come  into  your  house.  But,  with  it,  you  are  absolutely  protected. 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods"  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  in  every  home  in  the  country. 
With  this  book  as  your  guide,  you  are  safe;  and  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  foods  you  buy  measure  up  to  a  high  standard  of  purity 
and  nutrition. 

Pure  foods  make  for  Health,  and  when  it  is  so  simple  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  chance  in  ordering  your  groceries,  this  little 
book  should  be  hanging  on  a  nail  in  every  kitchen. 

You  need  not  know  anything  about  food  chemistry — you  need 
not  know  anything  about  impure  foods— all  you  need  do  is  follow 
this  impartial  list  and  you  can  be  sure  your  foods  are  pure. 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods"  was  compiled  by  the  chem- 
ists of  the  Westfield,  (Mass.)  Board  of  Health— "the  Pure  Food 
Town" — and  gives  you  a  long  list  of  many  brands  of  pure  products, 
sifted  out  of  the  many  thousands  analyzed  during  the  past  ten  years. 
It  was  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  food  buyer  and  nobody  else. 

You  need  this  book — and  10  cents  will  bring  it  to  you.  Use  the 
coupon — 


J|  Sunshine^ 

cwrMves 

[  . 

\   Here  are  shown  some 
\        of  the  Westfield 
s  \         Pure  Food 
Products 


Baker-ized 


%lMtoi\~Ha1! 

C^'x?  SteelCul 


  """""sOmsmn 


Crystal 

Domino* 


8* 

SUGAR 
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Only  Pure,  Rich  Milk,  Pro- 
duced by  perfectly  .  healthy 
cows,  properly  fed  and  housed 
in  sanitary  barns,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of 


LOndensED 


THE   ORIGINAL  * 

Best .  for  the  Nursery,  the 
Table  and  Cooking  Purposes. 

Send  for 
"  Borden's  Recipes." 
"My  Biography,"  a  booh  for  babies. 
"  Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme. " 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED 
MILK  -CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
New  York 


L 


Est.  1857 


THE 
BALDWIN 
W  CAMP  LAMP 


H//  Will  not  blow  oul— absolutely  safe. 

^V//       The  RalfUin  ramr-  I-nmp  ad-le  plea 
HH  campiriE,  rowing,  canoeinp.  Bsbinp,  huntinp  a 
Hw      Gives  excellent  light  for  road  repairing  of  1 
^mm   at  nieht.  For  sate  by  leading  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 
HI  Dealers  —  sent  prepaid   on  receipt  of  price.     Braes  11.00; 

Mehl.v  polished   nickel  with  hinged  handle?  $].50,  T.i 
HH  lamp  in  catalogue.     Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
Wig    instructive  booklet  "Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them." 
Mm  name  and  address  of  your  dealer. 
Ill  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

2  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
38  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
15  Hansford  Blnrk,  San   Francisco,  Cal 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CANARIES  WARBLE 

**I  see  that  a  lady  asks  what  to  do  for  a  sick  bird. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  tell  her  to  get  from  a 
druggist  'Bird  Manna'  for  15c,  and  she  will  find  all 
directions  how  to  use  it. 

"The  Philadelphia  Bird  Food  Company,  400  N.  3d 
St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  publish  a  booklet  which  any  one  can 
have  free,  by  writing  for  it.  It  tells  all  about  the  little 
bird's  ills  and  how  to  treat  them." 

DRINK  FROM   YOUR  OWN  CUP 

You  take  no  chances  with  disease  serms  tf  you 
use  the  "Baldwin"  Finback  Cup.  Indorsed  and 
used  by  the  leading  Railroads,  Hotels,  Public 
Buildings  throughout  the  country.  Millions  now 
in  use.  Take  a  package  on  your  next  outing. 
Sample  trial  package,  20  cuus.  for  fee.  Baldwin 
Finback  Cup  Co.  206  Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Coat,  Pants  and  Vest 

Direct  to  consumer,  charges  paid. 
Send  Chest,  Waist  and  Inside  Lee  Measure 
(and  $7,011)  giving  color  desired. 
THE  NEHOC  CO.,  43  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y- 


PI  fkTC  WANTED  FOR  ni   A  VC 

lLUlj  Motion  Picture  FLA  I  O 

You  can  write  them.  Manufacturers  now  paying  $25  to 
$100  for  each  plot.  We  teach  you  how  to  write  and  sell  them. 
No  previous  experience  necessary.  Write  now  for  free  details. 
Associated  MotionPictureSchools,i;74-P  Sheridan  ho:.il, Chicago 

OATEIVTC 

■    to  pay  must  fully  protect,  h  REE  booklet. 

H    Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence,  Est.  52years.  v  if 
JHL  6C8*  St.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  *~ 
Send  lor  New  Helpful  Plan  for  Inventors 


_EIMTS  that 
Completely  Prote  C  t 

Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  F.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"Nothing,"  admitted  Johnnie  Pencil, 
"unless  something  should  happen  to  stop 
the  whole  business  suddenly — if  the 
wharf  should  bli  vv  dow  n  in  a  storm,  or 
there  should  he  ;i  fire,  or  their  finances 
should  he  suddenly  upset — something  to 
put  everybody  next.  Then  the  buyers 
could  set  together  and  force  their  hand." 

"Nonsense,  hoy  ;  storms,  fire — nonsense. 
Nothing  will  happen;  the  infernal 
scoundrels  will  so  on  with  their  damn- 
able widow  robbing,  their — " 

"Well,  well,"  interrupted  Johnnie  Pen- 
cil impatiently,  "nothing  will  happen 
from  your  standing  around  and  cursing 
before  a  lady.  Words  are  rotten  cheap. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  one  that  would  do 
something  about  it." 

V/'EUY,  very  seldom  was  Jim  Patterson 
*  spoken  to  like  this.  He  turned  on 
the  young  man  with  clutched  fists,  but  his 
boyish  countenance  and  perfectly  steady 
eye  absolutely  forbade  a  blow.  For  a 
moment  he  gagged  ;  then,  for  want  of  a 
better  answer,  said: 

"Well,  freshy,  what  are  you  doing 
about  it  besides  a  bit  of  cheap  gab?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  do,"  replied 
Johnnie  steadily.  "I  am  the  engineer. 
I  give  you  levels  and  measurements  to 
go  by.  I  order  the  material  and  tally  it 
when  it  arrives.  But  I  do  not  drive 
piles  nor  build  anything.  When  my  re- 
port is  made,  my  time  sheet  filled  out, 
when  I  see  that  the  driver  is  hauled  aft 
and  tied  down  for  the  night  with  the 
leads  properly  amidships,  my  work  is 
done.  I  am  neither  day  foreman  nor 
night  watchman." 

The  irritation  with  which  Jim  had 
listened  suddenly  vanished  in  a  flash  of 
understanding. 

"Anil  would  you,"  he  asked  gravely, 
"swear  that  she  was  so  hauled  aft 
and  tied  down  this  very  night?" 

"At  any  time,  in  any  court  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

"Johnnie  Pencil,  you're  a  bright  young 
man.  You  have  a  good  understanding 
of  your  own  business.  We'll  shake  on 
it.  Roys,  get  out  the  bottle.  Dump 
out  your  coffee  there,  Bill  and  Mack ; 
we'll  all  take  a  sociable  drink.  I'll  pro- 
pose the  toast  myself.  Here's  to  Sarah 
.Shea  and  a  square  deal!" 

"Hear  !  hear !"  they  shouted,  everyone, 
and  their  quickly  emptied  tin  cups  were 
no  sooner  returned  to  the  board  with  a 
simultaneous  bang,  than  they  were  all 
up  on  their  feet.  Action  was  their  only 
method  of  expression.  If  they  were  to 
concur  with  the  implied:  sentiments  of 
their  foreman,  obviously  it  must  be  by 
doing  something,  and  by  lbng  habit  they 
stood  waiting  his  command.  Finally. 
Jim  said :  "Well,  remember,  I  ask  no 
man  point  blank  to  run  himself  into 
trouble  on  what  I  may  call  my  own 
affairs.  But  I  do  not  deny  it  would  he 
mighty  convenient  to  have  you  with  us. 
So  much  the  better — " 

He  paused  a  moment  with  his  hand 
on  the  knob  gathering  his  crew  with 
his  eyes,  then  passed  out  into  the  black 
howling  night — and  every  man  of  them 
followed  him. 

"Good  night,  boys,"  called  Johnnie 
with  a  suspicion  of  a  laugh,  "I'm  going 
to  turn  in."  And  he  kept  his  word  to 
the  extent  of  lying  down ;  but  his  clothes 
and  his  boots  remained  on. 

WHEN  the  last  man  had  disappeared 
and  pulled  the  door  shut  after  him, 
Johnnie  sprang  to  his  feet,  crept  to  a 
window,  and,  resting  his  chin  on  the  sill, 
peered  out  into  the  night.  Presently  he 
began  to  see  dim  shapes  moving  along 
the  beach.  A  few  minutes  later  he  de- 
scried a  fitful  gleam  of  fire,  and  the  roar 
oi  an  oil  burner  came  faintly  to  him  in 
the  wind. 

Then,  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
him.  he  stole  softly  out,  and,  running 
swiftly  over  the  sand,  crouched  behind 
a  heap  of  drift  and  waited. 

"What  you  got  now?"  he  heard  the 
foreman  call. 

"Seventy  pounds!"  It  was  the  engine 
driver  answering. 

In  a  few  minutes  came  another  shout : 

"Ninety  pounds." 

"All  right,  hook  on  to  go  ahead;  cast 
off  aft  there.  Take  a  turn  on  the  port 
gypsy  head  and  lead  the  end  inshore; 
lively  now." 

Following  this  command,  a  long  string 
of  shadows  started  away  from  the  driver, 
pulling  at  an  invisible  rope.  Then  more 
shouts : 

"Open  her  up  wide  and  come  away 
from  her !"  and  then  he  could  hear  the 
violent  puffing  of  the  engines. 

"All  ready,  go  ahead  on  your  driver." 
The   shadows   leaned   on   the  invisible 


Sugar  Wafers 

enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon, 
adorn  the  simplest  of  "after- 
noons." Their  goodness  and 
attractiveness  are  pleasing  alike 
to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  are  delight- 
fully united  in  these  highly 
esteemed  dessert  confections. 
In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 

ADORA  .—A  filled  sugar  wafer— 
the  newest  of  dessert  sweets. 

FLSTINO: — A  favorite  confection 
in  the  guise  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE.  TOKENS:  — A 
dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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E',  THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
"  FOR  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
HANDSOME 
STEAMER 
RUGw 


THE  HOME  IS  A 


For  automobilinfr,  driving 
—  canoeing  —  yachting  — 
camping— at  picnics,  base- 
ball, football,  on  the  ver- 
anda, the  steamer;  in  the 
den,  the  invalid's  room, 
the  hammock;  for  all  these 
uses  they  are  always  en 
r£gle.    As  wedding  pres- 
ents or  birthday  gifts,  they 
will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Made  of  finest  wool  in  beautiful  colorings  by  one  of  the 
oldest  manufacturers  in  New  England.     Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfied.    Send  for  book  in  four  colors. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere 

PEACE  DALE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  PEACE  DALE,  R.  L 


REPAID 
TO 
YOUR  DOOR 


Every  6c 

Makes  Huge  Profit1 

That  sounds  almost  unbelievable. 
Rut  it's  true  —  a  proved  fact.  A 
6-cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
the  wonderful 

Empire  Candy 
Floss  Machine 

nil  turn  the  trick  and  do  It  every  eight 
linutes,  at  a  fair,  a  race  track,  a  circus 
r  anywhere  a  crowd  collects. 
Many  men  and  women  earning  Inde- 
pendence year  alter  year — no  expense 
for  repairs.  Nine  years  of  big  money- 
aking  experience  prove  this  your  opportunity. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  C-l  for  Candy  Floss  Ma- 
line  Catalog.    Catalogs  of  popcorn  and  peanut  roasters 
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Stevens  Mfg.  &  Snpply  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


OK  AT  T* 


ME  DA  RTS  HOME  G  YMNA  SIUM  DlDjl^ 

strong  muscles,  quick  minds,  good  lungs,  robust  constitutions  come  to 
your  boys  and  girls  when  they  amuse  themselves  with  Medart'sOut-Door 
Home  Gymnasium.  There's  ahorizontalbar.swing,  teeter  ladder,  rings, 
see-sawandsummertoboggan.   Built  of  heavy  steel  tubing.  Repair 
proof ;  can' t  break.  Set  upon  surface  of  ground— no  post  holes.  Low 
price. Write  for  free  catalog  No. 10  and  for  FREE  Illustrated 
Booklet  for  children. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 
Gymnasium  Outfitters,  iisns  De  Kalb  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  shirt  that  fits 

You  get  Guaranteed 
Fit,  Color  and  Wear; 

pre-shrunk  Neck- 
\  bands;  your  own 
sleeve  length — in 
Shirts  — 
$1.50  up. 
•SA  A  New  Shirt  fur 
W  One  That  Fails. 
"J FREE-"  The  Emery 
Style  Book" — A  Gentle- 
man s  Guide  to  Correct 
Dress.  Address 
W  M.STEPPACHER  &  BRO. 
Philadelphia 


Krementz  Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs  and  Vest  Buttons 

(w  ith  Cuff  Links  to  Match) 
Made  in  the  largest  factory  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  flue  jewelry; 
they  always  exhil.it  Elegance  of 
Style  combined  wilh  Perfection 
of  Workmanship  am:  Finest  Pos- 
sible Quality. 

"They  go  in  like  a  Needle  mil 
Hold  like  an  Anchor." 
You'll  And  many  beautiful  styles 
at  the  jeweler's — or  write  us  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

46  Chestnut  St     NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Forty  Beaches 

of  the 

New  Jersey  Coast 


These  summer  playgrounds  of 
the  American  people  are 
made*  easily  accessible  from 
ail  parts  of  the  country  by 
the  somprehensive  and  con- 
venient train  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 

They  are  all  described  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Summer  Excursion 
Book,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Ticket  Agents,  or  they  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  application  by 
Jas.  P.  Anderson,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NUGTEX 

TheFdbricBelt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
■nugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  man  es- 
pecially a  in  onrolir  lists  and  out-oF-dOOr  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  BUltluga. 

Worsted  SI. 00.      Special  Fabric  50c 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write   Department  H. 
Satisfaction  guarantied  or  money  refundid. 


?Smith  Webbing  Co  Pawtucket.R  I 


Built  strong  as 
Steel  Skyscraper 

i  In    proportion  to  size  It 

Protects  against  fire,  II 
weather,  thieveB.  A  hanJanuie.  IJ 
permanent  buildingin  movable  ml 
form.    No   repair  expense.  Ij 
LftBta  a  life-time.    Get  a  M 


idr.l  i 


Blf- 


Complete  buildings  ai 

framing  metal  sections  by 
i>      J        C     i         Portable,  Fireproof  Con- 

rruaen  oystem  stmction  f0r  boat  houS 

summer    cottages,    picture    shows,    stores,  camps. 

isily  erected  or  taken  down.    Four  years'  buc 
imates.     Write   for   catalog,    stating  model 
reigbt  paid  east  of  Rockies.    Immediate  shipments  from  stock. 


401  Portage  Ave.,  Wii 


■  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
lipeg,  Can. 


COLLIER'S  Washington  Bureau  will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  any  subject  for  which  Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers;  to 
lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office.  Write  us  upon  any  subject  about  which  you 
have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge 
to  the  subscribers  of  Collier's. 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau,  901-902  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cedar  Canoes  $20  and  Up 

Detroit  Canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and   copper  fastened. 

W  e  make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power 
canoes.      Write   for  free   catalog,  giving 

prices  direct  from  factory  to  you.  152 
Detroit  Boat  Co..  160  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw  ? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now,  we  will  not  give  you  uiy  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  ID-  , 
swer  this  ad.   N  or  do  we  claim  to  make 
you  rich  in  a  week.   But  if  you  are  anx 
toils  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  auc. 
i-rasful  cartooiuat,  so  you  can  mako 
money,  send  a  copv  of  this  pfctun 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 
cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate, 
and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
814  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


rope,  and  the  tall  black  tower  be^an 
slowly  and  majestically  to  move  ahead. 
Slowly,  by  inches,  it  crept  on  in  the  dark- 
ness, past  the  end  of  the  unfinished  pier, 
out  over  the  boiling,  phosphorescent  sea, 
on,  on  into  space  without  hitch  or  hesi- 
tation. It  was  fairly  uncanny.  Only  the 
throbbing  of  the  unattended  engine  made 
it  at  all  real. 

PRESENTLY,  when  the  full  half  length 
of  the  gunwales  extended  in  spare, 
there  came  an  ominous  creaking;  the 
weighty  tower  began  to  overbalance 
the  boiler  and  engine.  It  leaned  with  a 
dizzy  swaying  movement,  then  lurching 
suddenly  forward,  it  plunged  full  length 
into  the  sea,  and  sank  in  a  vivid  lake 
of  blue  fire.  An  instant  later  the  heavy 
engine,  starting  from  its  foundation  bolts, 
slid  down  the  yet  uptilted  gunwales  and 
followed  it.  .As  its  hot  boiler  plates 
struck  the  chilling  water,  there  was  a 
violent,  ear-splitting  report,  a  spouting 
of  foam,  and  long  streams  and  ribbons 
of  red  burning  petroleum  shot  high  into 
the  night.  Its  brief,  blinding  light  dis- 
closed the  shadows  running  swiftly  along 
the  plank  toward  shore.  Hereupon  John- 
nie, fearing  discovery,  ran  also.  He  de- 
scried the  bulky  figure  of  Sarah  plow- 
ing through  the  sand  as  he  approached 
the  pavilion,  but  he  avoided  her  and 
reached  it  unobserved.  In  a  second  he 
was  down  in  his  mattress  again,  inno- 
cently snoring,  with  his  eyes  wide  open 
and  dancing  with  glee.  In  another  second 
he  was  up  again.  A  strange  flicker  of 
red  light  dancing  on  the  black  ceiling 
prompted  him  to  peer  once  more  out 
over  his  window  sill. 

"Why,  of  course!"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
might  have  known  she'd  touch  off  the 
whole  pier.  I  wonder  if  Jim  counted  on 
that,  or  only  on  the  wreckage  pounding  it 
down  into  the  surf.  Jove !  that's  a  beau- 
tiful blaze — twenty  bents  afire  already. 
And  there's  the  whole  bunch  watching  it. 
Say,  how  far  will  it  go?  Will  it  get  to 
this  old  barn?  Jumpin'  Oeronimo.  I  feel 
sure  it  will !  Here  goes  for  making  it 
conclusive.  Oh,  dear  Messrs.  Sheerer  & 
Co.,  you  will  now  get  plenty." 

SO  saying,  fairly  dancing  with  excited 
glee,  he  ran  to  Sarah's  kitchen,  thrust 
the  fire  shovel  into  the  grate,  and  drew 
forth  a  heap  of  glowing  coals.  With 
these  held  at  a  respectful  distance  away 
from  him,  he  ran  to  a  far  corner,  climbed 
up  a  rickety  flight  of  ladders  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  winged  occupants  of  the 
loft,  and,  with  a  truly  fiendish  exhibition 
of  knowledge  and  purpose,  he  strewed 
the  coals  along,  a  dusty  bird's-nested 
angle  where  the  tower  roof  joined  the 
main  wall.  He  waited  a  second  to  make 
sure  of  the  propagation  of  the  little 
young  flames,  then,  while  the  blazing 
and  crackling  spread  with  incredible  ra- 
pidity overhead,  he  descended  to  the 
main  floor  and  began  unscrewing  his  in- 
strument from  its  tripod  and  locking  it 
in  its  box. 

"One  good  transit,"  he  continued,  "is 
worth  more  than  the  whole  property." 
He  had  finished  packing  his  instruments 
and  notes,  and  had  begun  rolling  up  the 
bedding,  when  Mack  burst  into  the  door. 
"Are  you  awake,  Johnnie?"  he  shouted. 
"The  place  is  burning." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  replied  Johnnie. 
"I  hear  the  Spanish  War's  over,  too, 
now,  and  General  Grant's  dead." 

"Well,  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could.  We 
just  got  Jim  out  of  the  breakers.  He 
went  overboard  to  keep  from  burning  up 
in  his  clothes,  and  some  of  the  heavy 
timber  broke  his  leg." 

"Gee!  That's  bad!  Finish  chucking 
this  stuff  out,  and  I'll  split  some  splints 
off  the  pile  butts  and  bind  his  leg  up." 

SO  it  was  only  a  brief  twenty  minutes 
before  a  remarkable  caravan,  throw- 
ing fitful  shadows  before  it  on  the  beach, 
began  to  move  slowly  along  the  sand 
toward  a  little  clam  depot  on  the  rail- 
way. First  went  Johnnie  Pencil  with 
his  instruments  on  his  back,  smiling  a 
gleeful,  ruminating  smile,  and  casting 
glances  at  the  magnificent  blaze  leaping 
from  the  barren  dunes.  Then  four  men 
carrying  the  profusely  cursing  foreman 
on  an  improvised  litter,  then  the  others 
stooping  under  their  only  possessions — 
their  tools  and  their  beds;  lastly,  the 
grunting,  grumbling  Sarah  with  three 
impossible  bonnets  in  a  hatbox. 

They  halted  about  half  a  mile  from 
their  destination,  and  the  men  went 
ahead  to  reconnoiter  for  a  good  way  to 
cross  a  marshy  little  creek,  leaving  Jim 
and  Sarah  ensconced  upon  a  dune. 

After  a  long  silent  contemplation  of 
the  distant  conflagration,  now  reduced 


Summer  hose  stay 
up  better  if  you  wear 

LE  GRIP 


Don't  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the 
best;  costs  no  more. 

The  name  Paris  is  on  the  back  of  the 
shield;  find  it  before  you  pay  for  'em. 


25c  and  50c 

A.  Stein  &  Co. 

Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


It's  the  same  good 
Old  Reliable  3-in- 
One,  but  the  can  is 
new.  Handy  Oil  Can 

can't  leak  because  of  its  self- 
sealing  spout;  can't  break  -  it's 
tin.  The  perfect  oil  for  lubri- 
cating guns,  revolvers,  automo- 
bile magnetos,  fishing  reels  and 
rods,  golf  clubs,  foils  —  every- 
thing that  ever  needs  oiling. 

JUST  HIP  POCKET  SIZE 

3-in-One  brings  the  original  polish 
back  to  the  gun  stocks,  all  veneered 
and  varnished  surfaces.  Prevents 
rust  on  gun  barrels  and  all  metal  sur- 
faces. Preserves  base  balls,  golf  balls 
and  makes  hunting  boots  water  proof, 
keeping  the  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

rjjrr  TD1  A  I  Write  today  for  generous 
rKLL  1K1AL  free  bottle  and  the  3-in- 

One  Dictionary.  Sold  everywhere  in  3  size 
bottles:  1  oz.,  10c;  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz.,  %  pint, 
50c.  Also  in  patent  Handy  Oil  Can,  3J4  oz., 
25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  this  can,  we'll 
send  it  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One,  for 
30c.  in  stamps. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

42  ANG.  BROADWAY        NEW  YORK  CITY 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Westboi  nd  Sept.  11,  Eastbound  Oct.  18. 
Nov.  8,  29.  Southbound  ('the  Antipodes)  Oct.  28. 
SPECIAL  SHORT  TOURS  Westbound  Oct.  4.  Eastbound 
Jan.  10,  1914.    Send  for  illustrated  program  No.  8. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelei. 
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FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Make  your  roof  what  it  ought  to 
be — the  crowning  attraction  of 
your  building. 

Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles  are 
very  artistic  and  extremely  durable 
— also  they  are  fire  resisting — af- 
ford protection  against  sparks  and 
flying  embers. 

They  are  easier  to  put  on  than 
wood  shingles  and  very  lutle  more 
expensive. 

Made  of  solid  Asphalt  beautifully 
surfaced  with  chipped  slate  or 
granite  in  natural  colors  of  red 
and  green. 

Flex-A-Tile  comes  in  rolls  as  well  as 
shingle  form — may  be  used  in  contrast- 
ing colors  for  siding  and  roof. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample 
and  the  booklet 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

1016  Forty-Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


'Right  as  a  Watch  " 


The  Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

Your  watch  is,  no  doubt, 
as  accurate  as  the  family 
clock,  and  more  convenient 
because  always  with  you. 

A  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
as  accurate  as  cameras  of  ten 
times  its  bulk,  and  more  con- 
venient because  you  can  have 
it  always  with  you. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  pic- 
tures are  iVs  x  2%  inches, 
and  so  sharp  that  they  can 
be  enlarged  to  any  reason- 
able size.  Let  your  dealer 
show  you. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers, 
or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc. ,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


to  a  low  red  glow,  Sarab  remarked  to 
the  helpless  man  at  her  side:  "I'm  afther 
believin'  'twas  no  accident  at  all,  at  all. 
1  opine  ye  done  it  all  for  me  an'  to  net 
l  ack  at  that  lyin'  real-estate  bunch.  An' 
I'm  that  grateful  to  ye,  Jim  Patterson. 
J  could  cook  for  ye  all  me  life." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Sarah V"  he  ex- 
claimed, half  rising.  "Why,  I've  been 
meaning  to  ask  you  for  a  week,  but  I 
couldn't  get  myself  together  to  say  it.  I 
was  that  bashful." 

"Bashful,"  laughed  Sarah,  "ye  that  can 
lioss  that  unholy  bunch;  bashful,  ha,  ha! 
Why,  'twas  that  started  me  to  feeling  soft 
on  yiz — the  way  ye  knocked  thiin  thick 
heads  together  an'  beat  the  dhrink  out  o' 
'em  an'  set  'em  to  worruk  loike  men." 

At  this  point  their  belief  and  simple 
declaration  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turning crew. 

"Now  listen,  Sarah,"  he  said  in  his 
more  usual  mandatory  tone,  "you'll  see 
me  no  more  to-night,  for  I'll  have  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  baggage  car.  They'll  drop 
me  at  Santa  Barbara  and  have  me  all 
set  by  morning.  Now  do  you  go  on  to 
Los  Angeles  with  Johnnie  Pencil,  and  get 
all  the  people  you  know  that  have  bit 
on  this  property,  and  tell  them  about  the 
accident.  [He  emphasized  the  word.] 
Tell  them  to  get  together  and  choose  a 
lawyer.  If  they  have  none  among  them, 
there's  a  good  chap — Anderson — in  the 
Hellman  Building,  the  lawyer  that 
helped  the  Colonists  through  on  their 
eucalyptus  tree  planting.  He's  dead 
square.    Johnnie  Pencil  will  help  you." 

THREE  days  later,  sitting  on  a  snowy 
cot  in  a  spotless  hospital  ward,  his 
weather-beaten,  unshaven  countenance 
contrasting  strangely  with  his  white 
surroundings,  Jim  Patterson  sat  bol- 
stered up,  reading  a  marked  copy  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  "Zephyr." 

"A  number  of  our  young  people,"  he 
road,  "were  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  Sheerer 
Company's  barbecue.  The  chain  of  mis- 
fortune falls  harder,  however,  on  the 
company  than  on  the  pleasure  seekers 
and  prospective  investors.  The  total  de- 
struction of  their  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  magnificent  pavilion,  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  falling  of  the  pier  under 
the  weight  of  the  pile  driver  and  the 
unusually  heavy  surf,  and  completed  by 
the  fire  which  followed,  leaves  them 
practically  crippled  for  the  season.  On 
account  of  the  exaggerated  fears  as  to 
their  ability  to  recover  from  the  tempo- 
rary embarrassment,  the  sale  of  property 
has  temporarily  ceased.  It  is  even  ru- 
mored that  the  investors  have  begun 
some  concerted  action  to  recover  their 
first  payments,  but  this  the  company 
emphatically  denies." 

"Quite  naturally,"  observed  Jim  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph.  "Well,  they  can 
deny  it.  but  with  Anderson  on  their 
trail  they  will  finally  come  through  all 
the  same." 
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Moses  said 


'Thou  shalt  not  1 9 

"President  Wilson  says 
'Look!' 


"Perhaps  if  Moses  had  had  twenty  thousand 
newspapers  like  twenty  thousand  held  glasses  that  he 
could  hand  out  every  morning  and  lend  to  people  to 
look  through — he  would  not  have  had  to  say  'Thou 
shalt  not !' 

"The  precise  measure  of  the  governing  power  a 
man  can  get  today  out  of  the  position  of  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  amount  of  advertising 
for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people  he 
can  crowd  every  morning,  every  week,  into  the 
papers  of  the  country. 

"A  President  becomes  a  great  President  in  pro- 
portion as  he  acts  authoritatively,  tactfully,  economi- 
cally, and  persistently  as  the  Head  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  the  ideals  of  the  people  —  the  great  central, 
official  editor  of  what  the  people  are  trying  to  find 
out — of  a  nation's  news  about  itself. 

"By  his  being  the  President  of  what  people 
think,  by  his  dictating  the  subjects  the  people  shall 
take  up,  by  his  sorting  out  the  men  whom  the  people 
shall  notice,  this  great  ceaseless  Meeting  of  ninety 
million  men  we  call  the  United  States — comes  to 
order." 

(  This  extract  is  from  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's 
new  book  called  "Crowds" J 


In  writing  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the  other 
day,  I  frankly  admitted  that  1  had  gotten 
enough  inspiration  out  of  the  reading  of 
"Crowds"  to  keep  me  going  from  now  until 
the  end  of  my  days. 

That's  a  lot  to  say  about  any  book  that 
has  come  along  during  the  last  2000  years,  but 
you'll  understand  why  I  said  it  after  you  have 
read  "Crowds."  It  is  not  merely  a  book — it 
is  a  force  that  works  in  a  marvelous  way. 

To  those  fortunate  ones  who  read  Mr. 
Lee's  article,  entitled  "Advertising  Goodness," 
in  a  recent  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine 
— or  such  books  of  his  as  '  Inspired  Million- 
aires," "The  Voice  of  the  Machines,"  etc. — 
all  I  need  to  say  is : 


Gerald  Stanley  Lee  has  written  another 
book.  This  is  his  masterpiece — and  its  title 
is  Crowds." 


No.  122 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


H4I1TY  AUTO^METEH 


Flexible  Shaft  Has  Least 
Revolutions;  Hence,  Least 
Friction;   Least  Wear 


w 


EAR  and  tear  is  what  determines 
the  life  of  anything  mechanical. 
The  less  friction  and  less  vibra- 
tion means  a  longer  life,  and  what 
is  more  important — accuracy. 


The  speed  of  the  drive-shaft  (illustrated 
here)  of  a  Warner  Magnetic  Auto-Meter  is 
only  640  revolutions  to  the  mile.  The  mag- 
netic principle  is  the  only  one  that  permits 
this  low  speed.  In  all  other  types  of  speed- 
ometers the  shaft  drive  must  revolve  at 
about  2,500  revolutions  per  minute  to  the 
mile.  In  other  words,  four  times  as  fast  as 
that  in  the  Warner,  which  causes  four  times 
the  friction,  four  times  the  wear  and  tear 
and  ten  times  the  vibration.  This  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  practical  scientific  fact,  easily 
figured  by  anyone  from  the  gear  ratios.  Thus 
the  Warner,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  constructed  and  oper- 
ates, will  last  four  times  as  long  as  any  speed- 
ometer made. 

The  pre-eminent  success  of  the  Warner 
Magnetic  Auto-Meter  is  due  to  its  natural  su- 
premacy. It  is  absolutely  unaffected  by  heat 
or  cold  or  any  electrical  influence. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  a  Warner  is 
a  little  more  than  that  of  any  other  speed- 
ometer, but  the  additional  cost  gets  you  an 
accurate  speed  and  mileage  service,  which 
saves  in  tire  adjustments  alone,  the  original 
purchase  price  in  no  time.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  any  other  type 
of  speedometer. 

If  you  buy  a  high  priced  car  you  are  en- 
titled to  the  very  finest  equipment.  Any  car 
equipped  with  a  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  worth 
every  penny  asked  for  it.  A  Warner  on  a 
car  is  an  invariable  indication  of  a  quality  car. 


Model  K-2 
Price  $75 


The  Warner  drive  shaft 
is  made  of  an  outer  cas- 
ing of  steel  wire;  an 
inner  casing  of  spring 
steel  wire;  and  the 
drive-chain  is  made  of 
steel  links.  It  is  the 
strongest  flexible  shaft 
ever  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

216  out  of  220  automo- 
bile manufacturers  now 
use  the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer exclusively. 

97%  of  all  the  high 
priced  motor  car  manu- 
facturers have  selected 
the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer. 


We  maintain  the  largest 
and  most  thorough  chain 
of  speedometer  service 
stations  in  the  world. 
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You  can  have  a  Warner  on  the  car  you  buy  if  you  ask  for  it 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

International  Service 


Service  Stations  in  all  important  cities  all  over  the  world 
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You  Are  Welcome 


If  we  could  induce  every  one  of  the  hundred  million  persons 
in  this  country  and  Canada  to  visit  "The  Home  of  Shredded  Wheat" 
and  witness  the  process  of  making  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Triscuit 
we  would  not  need  to  print  this  advertisement — or  any  other  advertise- 
ment. Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  visitors  from  every  habitable 
portion  of  the  globe  pass  through  this  factory  every  year.  They  are 
impressed  with  the  beautv  and  cleanliness  of  the  factory.  They  are 
convinced  of  the  wholesomeness,  purity  and  nutritive  value  of 

Shredded  Wheat 

You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  us  make  Shredded  Wheat.  If 
you  eat  it  you  will  like  it  better  after  seeing  how  it  is  made.  It  is  the 
one  universal  staple  cereal  food,  eaten  in  all  lands,  always  clean,  always 
pure,  always  the  same.  It  is  more  wholesome  than  meat  or  starchy 
vegetables  in  Summer.  Delicious  for  breakfast  when  heated  in  the 
oven  (to  restore  crispness)  and  served  with  milk  or  cream,  or  for  any 
meal  in  combination  with  berries  or  other  fresh  fruits. 

THE  ONLY  CEREAL  BREAKFAST  FOOD  MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM 

Made  only  by 

The   Shredded  Wheat  Company 
Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Accounting  Department  Must  Justify  Motor-Haulage 

HE  record  will  go  down,  black  on  white,  in  your  books — 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  year  by  year. 
Will  the  balance  be  on  the  right  side? 
That  depends  on  three  things:  No.  1 — Does  your 
business  fit  the  truck?  No.  2 — Does  the  type  of  truck  fit 
your  business?  No.  3 — Will  the  truck  stand  up  to  the 
job  after  you  get  it?  Don't  neglect  No.  3. 
The  first  two  have  been  studied  and  investigated,  from  every  angle, 
put  down  in  exact  figures,  settled  definitely.     What's  the  answer  to  No.  3? 


Look  to  the  parts  that  carry 
the  load 

When  the  giant  truck  rumbles 
past  you  over  the  cobblestones, 
don't  look  merely  at  the  body,  look 
beneath.  That's  where  the  load 
comes — on  the  axles  and  their  bear- 
ings. 

Take  a  five-ton  truck,  for  example,  it  weighs 
about  8,000  pounds,  its  load,  10,000  more.  Nine 
tons  supported  by  the  four  axle  spindles! 

Only  long  years  of  experience  and  the  devotion 
of  an  entire  great  organization  to  axle-building 
can  safely  determine  the  size  and  design  of  those 
spindles,  the  selection  and  heat  treatment  of  the 
steel. 

It  is  because  Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  made 
by  such  an  organization  that  they  are  standing 
up  under  so  many  thousands  of  motor  trucks 
today,  both  electric  and  gasoline  driven. 


750  lbs.  on  a  %-inch 
roller 

The  nine  tons  rest  also  on  the 
5^-inch  rollers  in  the  eight  Timken 
Bearings  on  the  four  axle  spindles. 

And  not  on  all  of  the  rollers  at  that,  because  only 
one-fifth  of  the  120  rollers  in  the  eight  bearings, 
or  24  rollers,  are  actually  under  the  load  at  any 
one  time. 

Think  of  it,  nine  tons  on  24  rollers.  750  lbs. 
on  each! 

,  But  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  carry 
this  load — -what's  more  they  lake  the  tremendous 
side-pressure  when  cornersare  turned,  the  pound 
and  jolt  of  the  rough  roads,  the  extra  stresses  due 
to  careless  driving. 

All  the  conditions  have  been  foreseen  by  Tim- 
ken Engineers — and  they  have  established  a 
factor  of  safety  far  enough  above  the  750  lbs.  to 
make  sure  of  emergencies. 


Building  truck  axles  and  bearings 
that  stand  up  to  the  work 

Timken  Engineers  have  built  on 
the  experience  of  all  motor-truck 
designers  and  builders,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

They  have  minutely  tabulated  records  of  their  own 
experience,  going  back  before  the  first  practical  conception 
of  motor  haulage. 

Timken  Engineers  have  at  their  service  two  great  or- 
ganizations whose  only  occupations  and  ideals  are  to  build 
the  best  possible  axles  and  bearings  for  pleasure  and  com- 
mercial cars. 

They  can  help  you  answer  that  third  question  with  a 
"Yes." 

You  will  find  the  whole  story  of  axle  and  bearing  im- 
portance— for  pleasure  cars  as  well  as  motor  trucks — in 
the  Timken  Primers  No.  B-l  "On  the  Care  and  Character 
of  Bearings,"  No.  B-2  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile 
Axles."    Sent,  free,  post-paid,  from  either  address  below. 


The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


$2750 

Completely  Equipped 

AS  far  as  we  can  trace,  the  new  Garford  is  the  most  widely 
A\  discussed  and  most  highly  appreciated  Six  in  America. 

This  is  due,  not  alone  to  its  many  novel  innovations  and 
practical  improvements,  but  to  its  price — which  is  just  about 
one-half  that  usually  asked  for  a  car  of  this  character,  elegance, 
comfort,  speed,  design  and  mechanical  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

The  brief  specifications  below  give  the  facts  and  value  in 
detail.    Look  up  the  Garford  dealer  in  your  town.    See  this 
new  Six  without  further  delay. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Electric  Starter,  which  never 
fails  to  start  instantly— win- 
ter or  summer. 

All  lights  are  electric. 


Big,  single  electric  parabolic 
headlight,  sunk  flush  with 
the  radiator. 

Electric  horn. 


One  piece,  all  steel  body,  steel 
Pullman  car  construction- 
no  joints,  no  rivets,  no  wood. 

Warner  Auto -Meter  driven 
from  the  transmission. 


60  horsepower,  long-stroke 
motor— 3%  in.  by  6  in. 

Wheelbase,  128  inches. 

Tires,  36x4^. 


Demountable  Rims. 

Center  Control. 

Left  Hand  Drive. 

Three  Speed  Transmission. 


Full  Floating  Rear  Axle. 

Bosch  Magneto. 

Equipment— every  thing  com 
plete  from  tools  to  top. 


Please  address  Dept.  1. 

The  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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TTERE  w  /A^  charm  of  wild  woods 
zw7</  weather,  here  are  new 
people  in  a  new  land,  and  here  is  a  story 
fresh  as  the  north  wind  and  human  as 
the  tale  that  an  old  man  tells  by  the  fire. 

A  LL  DAY  long  the  snow  fell  in  dense,  soft,  prodi- 

i\  gious,  smothering  masses.  No  wind  drove  it. 
/~%  It  slid  down  straight  and  silent,  on  the  clear- 
ing,  amid  the  bare  gray  branches  of  the  trees ; 
down  and  down  and  down  and  down ;  more  and  more 
and  more  and  more.  The  air,  saturated,  was  at  once 
dead  and  miraculously  alive.  Some  skyey  spirit  of 
abstract  beauty  seemed  to  have  descended,  to  deck  the 
earth  like  a  bride. 

Under  this  transfiguring  touch,  Possum's  Glory 
swiftly  became  a  glory  indeed.  All  starkness  and 
grimness,  all  sharp  and  forbidding  edges,  were  magic- 
ally fined  away.  The  tall  dark  wood  took  on  the 
blurred  and  mysterious  loveliness  of  a  place  in  a 
cloud.  In  the  sordid  circle  of  the  clearing,  slab 
shack  was  lost  from  sawmill,  sawmill  from  board 
pile,  board  pile  from  stables;  and  each — muffled, 
drenched,  drowned,  in  white — also  completely  lost  its 
own  rude  identity.  That  infinite,  resistless  pale 
blanket  simply  promised  to  extinguish  every  preexist- 
ent  fact  of  life. 

In  his  long  one-story  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearing,  Bash  Stevens  took  the  business  in  very  bad 
part. 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  kept 
incessantly  muttering.  "By  the  holy  powers,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

No  man  of  the  Possum's  Glory  crew  went  into  the 
woods  that  day.  But  it  was  not  this  which  troubled 
big  Bash.  He  had  a  daughter — a  daughter  Mert. 
Moreover,  she  was  his  one  and  only  child,  and  as 
much  the  darling  of  his  soul  as  ever  Jephthah's 
daughter  to  the  judge  in  Israel.  And  to-morrow ! — the 
fact  stared  him  resolutely  in  the  face  whichever  way 


Then  the  gypsy  resumed  his  violin.  Stilly, 
yet  piercingly,  he  sounded  his  call  —  the 
call  to  which  everything  in  Mert  was  slave 

he  turned.  Snow  or  no  snow,  to-morrow  was  the 
wedding  day !  He  didn't  at  all  mind  seeing  her  mar- 
ried, you  understand ;  that  was  inevitable,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Mert,  his  handsome,  strapping, 
yellow-baired  Mert — she  an  old  maid !  Bah !  But  the 
place  of  the  wedding— the  stage,  the  scene !  She  was 
to  be  married,  if  you  please,  here  in  Possum's  Glory ! 
Not  safe  and  snug  in  a  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  or 
New  York  hotel  parlor!  No!  Not  even  in  their 
respectable  old  red-brick  house  in  Blackadore!  Oh, 
perish  the  thought— no !  But  here— on  the  job— in 
this  woodchuck's  burrow  under  the  trees— here!  It 
was  a  woman's  crazy  whim.  And  now !  Well,  it 
served  them  right. 

FROM  the  instant  the  wedding  day  was  named, 
Bash  had  stood  for  a  metropolitan  affair.  They 
would  go  to  the  Lincoln,  the  Bellevue,  or  the 
Waldorf,  and  have  the  girl  decently  and  modernly 
married  off  from  there.  Bash's  jovial  blue  eyes  shone 
at  the  prospect.  The  wedding  breakfast  should  cost — 
well,  say  $175  (he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  first- 
rate  hotels!).  Mert's  dress  should  be  the  longest 
trained  and  satinest  that  money  could  buy.  He  had 
it  all  planned.  Mert  and  her  mother  listened,  at  first 
in  consternation,  then  with  convulsed  faces,  then  hold- 
ing their  sides.  Bash  felt  the  enthusiastic  words 
dying  in  his  throat.  They  mocked  him,  threw  up 
their  hands,  laughed  till  the  tears  rained  down  their 
cheeks.  He,  of  course,  got  into  a  rage.  What  did 
they  want,  hey?  But  they  only  shouted  the  more, 
and  jeered  him  and  his  fine  notions  clean  out  of  the 
house.  You  would  have  thought  he  had  proposed 
something  shameful. 

For  a  while  he  had 
sulked.  Then  he  had 
come  back  mildly  to  sug- 
gest the  complete  renova- 
tion and  refurnishment  of 
the  old  red-brick  house  in 
Blackadore.  He  pictured 
Mert  standing  under  a 
wonderful  new  parlor 


chandelier,  still  in  a  wonderful  long-trained  satin 
gown.  The  dressmaker's  name  should  appear  in  the 
"Clarion" ;  a  French  name,  mystifying  and  alluring. 
But  again  the  big  drawling  girl  and  her  mother  had 
only  laughed  at  him. 

"It's  going  to  be  the  Glory,  pa,"  said  Mert.  "You'll 
see  it,  after  a  while." 

He  might  very  well  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
Mrs.  Stevens  singly.  But  the  girl  twisted  him  round 
her  strong  young  fingers  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
giant  angleworm. 

So,  without  in  the  least  understanding  why,  he 
had  to  submit.  But  thick  red  blood  ran  much  too 
hotly  in  his  arteries  for  him  long  to  stay  down.  He 
was  still  the  biggest  timber  contractor  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Possum's  Glory  was  still  the  biggest 
hardwood  piece  that  had  been  cut  in  Pennsylvania  in 
years,  or  that  would  ever  be  likely  to  be  cut  there 
again.  He  began  to  look  about  him,  to  see  with  new 
eyes.  Yes,  there  were  possibilities,  he  made  out — 
possibilities  even  here.  The  Glory,  was  it  to  be? 
Right,  then,  let  it  be  the  Glory!  His  face  cleared, 
he  set  resolutely  to  work.  Thenceforward  he  would 
brook  no  interference. 

"You  want  an  old-fashioned  country  weddin'  on  the 
job,"  he  maintained  doggedly.  "Well  an'  good.  That's 
what  we're  a-goin'  to  have." 

He  built  a  new  plank  wing  to  the  old  slab  house; 
a  single  spacious  room,  with  a  fitted  floor  for  danc- 
ing. He  organized  a  special  band  for  the  occasion, 
and  had  his  musicians  rehearsing  months  in  advance. 
Nothing  like  such  an  orchestra  had  ever  been  known 
in  Indiana  County  before.    But  it  was  not  till  the 

day  drew  near,  and  he  be- 
gan to  busy  himself  with 
that  immemorial  touch- 
stone of  any  wedding — 
the  feast,  truly !— that  his 
extravagance  fairly 
passed  all  bounds.  From 
a  homely,  hard-working 
woodman  he  developed,  at 
a  stride,  into  a  perfectly 
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ungovernable  syba  ril  e. 
His  tastes  grew  so  sump- 
tuous, his  straining  after 
delicacies  so  herculean,  that  every  un- 
palsied  tongue  in  the  countryside  was  set 
a-licking  by  the  bare  report.    Mert  and 
her  mother  could  no  longer  shame  him 
out  of  anything.    They  should  see.  dash 
him!     This  great    wood  of  Possum's  Glory 
was  to  be  laid  level  with  I  he  ground,  wasn't  it? 
Very  well,  then,    it  should  stand  forever  green 

in  the  glory  of  Mert  Stevens's  wedding! 

Hut  now  this  soft,  savage,  Immeasurable  deluge 
of  snow  ! 

All   day    long   Hash    did    nothing   but  stalk 
gloomily  about  his  festal  halls;  speaking  only  to 
upbraid  or  to  complain,  interfering  with  every- 
I      body  by  turns,  but  in  particular  badgering  Evan, 
the  dull-witted  poorhouse  boy  w  ho  did  the  family 
•bores,  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  simpleton's  chronic 
state  of  bewilderment. 

"Ho,  you,  Evan — what  the  devil  are  you  bringin' 
in  all  that  stove  wood  for?"  he  would  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning  violently  shout  out.  Or:  "By 
yum.  ain't  that  cussed  snow  comin'  dow  n  fast  enough, 
hey,  you  young  vagabone,  but  you  must  stand  gapin' 
like  a  zany,  noticin'  an'  encouragin'  it?"  Or: 
"Mighty  souls,  can't  somebody  stop  that  dang-fool 
idiot  of  a  boy  from  raisin'  such  an  all-tired  dust  with 
that  broom?" 

At  each  of  these  sharp,  fast-succeeding  explosions 
Evan  would  start  as  if  he  had  been  flicked  with 
a  whip.  At  last  he  found  that  a  sort  of  peace 
lay  in  just  abjectly  hanging,  like  a  spaniel,  on  his 
master's  unquiet  heels,  and  there  only,  for  the  rest 
of  that  ill-omened  snowy  day,  was  he  to  be  found. 


FROM  time  to  time  Mert   would  come  upon  the 
pair  of  them,  ever  restlessly  touring,  leaving  a 
broad  stir  of  trouble  and  disorder  behind,  like 
a  wake. 

"Oh.  pa!"  she  would  soothingly  exclaim.  "There 
you  are,  still  at  it!  And  you  promised  me!  Why, 
look,  nobody  else  is  worrying!  It'll  let  up  by  night- 
fall, you  see  if  it  don't !  And  then  you'll  have  the 
whole  clay  to-morrow  to  put  on  sleds  and  break  the 
roads.  It's  all  coming  out  right — just  as  you  planned. 
Have  you  got  a  place  in  the  stable  yet  for  Sam's 
horses?  You  and  Evan  do  run  over  there  and  tend 
to  things  a  bit,  now,  won't  you?" — and  she  would  give 
him  a  gay,  good-humored  hearty  push  toward  the  door, 
or  kiss  him  with  her  full  red  lips  on  the  wrinkled 
brow. 

For  the  moment  Hash  would  as  likely  as  not  be 
mollified,  perhaps  even  do  as  the  smiling,  masterful 
girl  had  bid.  As  for  the  other — that  cringing  satellite 
Evan — at  a  nod  from  Mert  he  would  joyfully  have 
walked  into  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

So  matters  dragged  till  late  afternoon.  Then  a 
team  from  the  outer  world  arrived  on  the  scene.  It 
was  Jim  Turner,  whom  Bash  had  sent  into  town 
yesterday  for  the  final  load  of  wedding  stores.  Jim 
had  been  all  day  making  the  trip  back,  and  his  gray 
team  and  white,  mounded-up  sled  certainly  gave  the 
impression  of  having  broken  much  road.  You  could 
scarcely  be  sure,  at  first,  of  another  shorter  figure 
beside  him  on  the  seat.  He  had  not  been  expected  to 
bring  any  passenger. 

Bash  was  alongside  before  the  team  had  stopped 
moving,  taking  in  the  low-headed  horses  and  tightly 
stretched  tarpaulin  over  the  wagon  bed  at  a  glance. 

"Who  the  thunder  you  got  here,  Jim?"  he  asked 
then,  trying  to  peer  into  the  passenger's  much-swathed 
and  bemuffled  face. 

"Danged  if  /  know  !"  says  Jim.  "Some  gypsy  fiddler 
or  other.  He'd  heard  o'  the  weddin',  an'  nothin'  would 
do  but  I  must  bring  him  out  along  for  the  dance. 
He's  a  slick  article  with  the  fiddle  all  right !  I  guess 
he's  froze  up." 

The  poor  wretch  was,  in  fact,  half  dead  with  cold 
and  exposure.  His  teeth  rattled  so  that  no  intelligible 
word  could  be  got  from  him.  Bash  dragged  him  into 
the  kitchen  and  began  to  unroll  him  out  of  his  dirty, 
manifold,  gypsy  wrappings,  shawls,  and  capes  and 
ragged  scarfs,  layer  after  layer  of  them,  all  heavily 
cluttered  with  snow :  till  at  length  a  recognizable  hu- 
man shape,  witli  a  green  baize  fiddle  bag  hugged  up 
under  its  chin,  did  emerge.  By  that  time  Mrs.  Stevens 
was  waiting  with  a  stiff  tumbler  of  steaming  grog. 
Then  they  put  the  fellow,  who  never  for  a  moment 
let  go  of  his  riddle  bag.  into  a  corner  behind  the 
roaring  range,  and  went  out  and  forgot  all  about 
him  in  the  unloading  of  Jim's  precious  freight  into 
the  storeroom. 

MERT.  in  her  bedroom,  combing  out  her  great 
web  of  yellow  hair,  knew  nothing  of  the  sled's 
arrival.  Jim's  plodding  log  team,  of  course, 
wore  no  bells:  the  snow  effectually  swallowed  up 
every  common  sound,  and  several  thick  doors  were 
shut  between  her  and  the  kitchen.  Resides,  had  she 
not  other  things  than  Jim  Turner's  log  sled  to  think 
about'.'  Was  not  Sam,  her  big  swaggering  Sam.  to  be 
here,  now.  within  the  hour?  His  train  should  have 
got  to  Fairoak.  on  the  East  Branch,  at  two  o'clock. 
The  train  might  be  a  little  late,  but — well.  Sam 


would  make  it  up!  If  you  ever  wanted  really  first- 
rate  driving,  just  go  to  Mr.  Sam  Brownlee !  In  her 
glass  she  could  see  him  striding  straight  from  the  car 
steps  into  Jerry  Bank's  livery  barn,  dealing  out  strong 
cigars  to  the  hostlers  and  hurrying  them  along  with 
his  favorite  dun  team.  Yes,  that  must  have  been  quite 
three  hours  ago !  Her  hair  was  hanging  over  her 
face  now,  but  glowingly  she  smiled  through  the  mesh 
of  it  into  the  glass.  No  snow  that  ever  flew  could 
keep  Sam  Brownlee  on  that  Fairoak  road  longer  than 
four  hours!  He'd  jump  out  of  the  cutter  and  push 
the  duns ! 

ALL  that  day  she  had  worked,  with  a  bevy  of  other 
chattering  girls  and  women  (the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  camp),  in  the  new  wing.  They 
had  decorated  it  with  simple  evergreens,  with  ropes 
and  wreaths  and  festoons  and  garlands  of  simple 
plunder  from  the  Glory;  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar; 
walls  and  ceiling  and  arch  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed;  till  the  room  had  ended  by  becom- 
ing just  one  huge,  fragrant,  evergreen  bower.  Now  it 
was  all  done,  the  other  women  had  gone  to  their  own 
houses,  and  she  had  a  minute  to  herself,  to  comb  out 
that  magnificent  veil  of  shining  blond  hair,  and  to 
think  of  her  lover.  But  subconsciously  she  noticed  a 
small  spot  of  pine  pitch  on  her  fingers  which  she  had 
failed  to  get  entirely  off.  and,  with  her  hair  still  all 
about  her  to  the  knees,  slipped  out  into  the  kitchen 
for  more  hot  water. 
The  kitchen  was  growing  dusk  by  now.     She  did 


He  pressed  forward,  the  covered  violin  still  in  his 
left  hand;  tried  to  touch  a  strand  of  her  shining 
yellow  hair.  Hut  she  shrank  violently  back  and  fled 
away  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  her, 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  water. 

The  gypsy  took  one  impetuous  step  to  follow.  Then 
stopping,  he  quickly  took  violin  and  bow  from  the 
case,  teusioned  the  strings  with  a  brief  caressing 
plucked  note  or  two,  set  the  old  brown  instrument 
to  his  neck,  and  began  to  play. 

What  he  played  was  no  country  tune,  no  aca- 
demic violin  melody,  no  florid  virtuoso  succession 
of  chords.  It  was  a  call — an  unmistakable,  wild, 
subtle,  piercing,  insistent  call,  repeated  endlessly  over 
and  over — poignant,  beseeching,  coercive,  unearthly — 
lifting  and  falling,  modulating  from  key  to  key — sur- 
charging the  air,  oppressing  the  mind,  penetrating 
like  some  magic  poison  into  the  very  throbbing  pulses 
of  the  blood.  The  door  from  the  dining  room  slowly 
opened,  and  Mert,  paled  with  terror,  swayed  on  the 
threshold. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  from  the  outside 
also  opened,  and  Bash.  Evan,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  came 
trooping  into  the  room.  They  were  thoroughly  well 
powdered  with  snow. 

"Ho — so  you  got  thawed  out  enough  to  limber  up 
the  old  fiddle,  hey?"  says  Bash  to  the  gypsy,  who 
had  already  stopped  playing.  And  then,  gloomily: 
"If  this  cussed  snow  don't  soon  let  up,  you  might  just 
as  well  go  back  where  you  come  from!" 

Mrs.  Stevens  caught  sight  of  Mert,  blank  and  star- 
ing, in  the  opposite  door- 
way. 

"Why,  Mert,"  she  said 
reprovingly.  "Look — your 
hair — " 

"I — I  heard  the  music," 
the  girl  faltered  out.  "I 
didn't  know — "  Instantly 
she  turned  and  was  gone. 
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"/  came  in  a  —  but  ah,  never  mind  that!"  He 
spoke  swiftly  and  thrillingly.  "  Only  remember  that 
I'm  here  —  to  play  to  you  —  to  play  !  I  have  the 
secret  —  our  ancient,  Eastern,  unforgotten  secret!" 

not  see  the  intent  stranger  in  the  chimney  corner 
till  she  had  run  almost  upon  him. 

"Oh  !"  she  half  screamed,  starting  back. 

The  gypsy  got  upon  his  feet  and  bowed  low.  "Par- 
don, miss,"  he  said. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  breathed. 

"Only  a  poor  violinist,  miss,  who  has  come  to  play 
at  your  wedding." 

Mert  could  see  his  eyes  in  the  shadow  perfectly, 
and  she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  eyes! 

"How  did  you  come?"  she  went  on,  feeling  vaguely 
shamed  and  troubled,  even  shuddering  a  little. 

"I  came  in  a — but  ah,  never  mind  that !"  He  spoke 
swiftly  and  thrillingly.  "Only  remember  that  I'm 
here — to  play  to  you — to  play!  You  see  this  violin? 
It  is  an  heirloom  of  my  people — it  fell  to  me  because 
I  have  the  secret — our  ancient,  Eastern,  unforgotten 
secret !  My  grandfather  was  a  master — he  taught  me. 
But  you  shall  know  all — all !  For  I  shall  play  to  you 
—play  as  I've  never  played  before,  as  no  one  with 
the  secret  has  ever  played !  You  command,  inspire, 
it !  They  told  me  you  were  beautiful !  but  you  are  the 
most  beautiful  woman — " 


RS.  STEVENS  bus- 
tled about,  lighting 
the  lamps  and  get- 
ting ready  for  supper.  It 
was  all  but  complete 
nightfall  by  n  o  w ,  and 
the  snow  certainly  not 
thinning;  the  snow  was,  if 
anything,  crowding  down 
f  a  s  t  e  r  than  ever.  Bash 
slouched  into  a  chair  and 
half  -  heartedly  discussed 
dancing  and  back-country 
tunes  with  the  gypsy,  with- 
out asking  him  to  play. 
Then  Bash  and  Evan  took 
their  lanterns  and  stamped 
restively  out  on  the  regular 
evening  r  o  u  n  d  of  the 
stables.  The  gypsy,  after 
carefully  putting  up  his 
violin,  proceeded  to  make 
himself  useful  to  Mrs. 
Stevens  with  the  supper. 
He  was  extremely  polite, 
deferential,  very  deft- 
handed. 

"Why,  I  do  believe  you're 
a  better  cook  than  me!'' 
says  Mrs.  Stevens  admir- 
ingly. 

Mert  did  not  reappear. 
When  she  heard  the  sharp 
jangle  of  Sam's  bells  out 
in  the  snow-laden  air,  she 
flushed  hotly  through  all 
her  tall  length  of  high-colored  blond  loveliness, 
and  instinctively  started  forward  to  meet  him.  But 
the  next  heartbeat  she  as  instinctively  drew  back. 
She  heard  her  name  called,  heard  Bash  and  her 
mother  lustily  welcoming  Sam  at  the  sleigh,  even 
heard  his  own  first  eager  inquiries  for  her.  But 
something  in  her  would  not  let  her  pass  through  that 
kitchen.  In  the  dark  of  the  hall  she  waited,  half 
sobbing,  crouched  with  an  intensity  that  brought  her 
soul  fairly  shaking  to  the  edge  of  her  lips. 

Sam,  still  in  his  snowy  fur  coat,  easily  found  her 
there.  Her  arms,  her  convulsive  embrace,  would  have 
made  a  softer  man  quail.  Sam  Brownlee  they  only 
made  to  throw  up  his  head  and  laugh  aloud. 

"What's  up  with  you,  anyway,  Taffy?"  he  demanded 
when  they  were  back  in  the  kitchen.  "Hanged  if  you 
ain't  dead  pale !  It's  all  this  hurrah-boy  business  of 
the  wedding — that's  what  it  is !"  He  crushed  her  up 
against  him  before  everybody. 

A LITTLE  later,  when  Bash  was  proudly  showing 
him  the  beauties  of  the  new  wing,  he  happened 
to  think  of  the  stranger  in  the  kitchen. 
"Say,  who's  the  rotten  Dago  out  there?"  he  said. 
"Dago  !"  guffaws  Bash.    "That's  no  Dago,  son  !  He's 
a  gypsy — a  crack  fiddler,  come  to  play  for  your  dance 
to-morrow  night."  ( 
"Oh,"  says  Sam,  negligently,  his  arm  about  Mert's 
shoulders.     "So  that's  it,  eh?"      {Continued  on  page  35) 
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$50,000  for 


TNDIANAPOLIS  annually  attracts 
the  eyes  of  the  automobile  world  to 
the  running  of  its  500-mile  race.  The 
event  has  the  colorful  background  of 
crowds,  of  excitement,  and  of picnic  zest, 
and  these  elements  have  appealed  geni- 
ally to  Mr.  Nesbit  and  Cartoonist  Briggs. 

M JULES  GOUX,  driving  a  Peugeot  car,  did 
his  little  part  toward  increasing  the  men- 
tal perturbation  of  what  looked  to  be  a 
*   crowd  of  half  a  million  people  at  the  In- 
dianapolis Speedway.  May  ."!<>. 

M.  Goux  won  the  race.  And  by  so  doing  he  offered 
the  vast  assemblage  the  problem  of  pronouncing  not 
only  his  name  but  that  of  his  car.  Some  folks  got  his 
name  "Gowx,"  others  got  it  "Goaks,"  some  got  it 
••(Jukes."  and  the  rest  let  it  go  at  "Goo."  As  to  the  name 
E  the  car,  the  vociferous  megaphone  gentlemen  who 
announced  the  standing  of  the  cars  from  time  to  time 
handed  it  out  all  the  way  from  "l'eego"  to  "Pergu." 

M.  Goux  drove  his  car  500  miles  in  a  matter  of  0 
hours  41  minutes  43  45-100  seconds.  This  is  not  offi- 
cial. There  may  be  a  variation  of  a  breath  or  two 
from  the  authentic  figures,  but  it  shows  that  M. 
Goux  won. 

When  the  big-nosed  Peugeot  romped  down  the 
stretch  on  its  200th  lap.  it  was  the  culmination  of 
about  thirty  hours  of  combined  Turkish  bath,  starva- 
tion, dust  eating,  and  money  spending  on  the  part  of 
the  people  who  sat  in  the  grand  stands  or  stood,  sat. 
and  walked  about  the  infield.  It  was  stated  that  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  Speedway  opened  Friday  morn- 
ing there  had  been  sold  82,000  tickets  of  admission, 
over  40.000  people  came  into  Indianapolis  by  auto- 
mobile and  train  Thursday. 

YOUR  train  was  late,  of  course.  It  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  the  cher- 
ished relics  of  the  late  Mr.  Pullman's  enterprise 
and  could  not  make  schedule  time.  On  reaching  the 
Union  Station  you  debouched  into  a  seething  mass  of 
humanity,  as  the  boy  orators  used  to  say.  Indian- 
apolis has  been  going  to  have  a  new  Union  Station 
for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  Chicago  has  been  going 
to  have  electrified  railways.  You  found  cabs,  street 
cars,  and  every  other  mode  of  street  transportation, 
except  your  own  two  legs,  being  worked  to  the  limit. 

The  sidewalks  and  the  roadways  were  jammed  with 
folks.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  circus  day  raised  to 
the  wth  power  and  then  cubed  and  carried  out  to  ten 
rows  of  decimals. 

At  the  Claypool  Hotel  one  could  get  in  by  using  a 
shoehorn.  The  big  lobby  was  stuffed  with  perspiring 
men  and  women.  The  women  were  asking  their  hus- 
bands in  justifiably  petulant  tones  why  they  didn't  go 
right  up  to  the  desk  and  get  the  key  to  the  room-  The 
husbands  were  manfully  trying  not  to  be  pushed  from 
the  pedestals  upon  which  they  placed  themselves  when 
they  wooed  and  won  the  partners  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  They  had  given  their  wives  the  impression 
that  when  they  lifted  the  index  finger  vassals  and 
serfs  behind  hotel  desks  crooked  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  the  knee  and  showered  keys  upon  them.  Five  deep 
they  stood  at  the  desk,  and  every  hot  and  sweating 
man  demanded  his  room  instanter.     The  influx  of 


The 

Frenchman 


people  was  as  great  and  as  sudden  as  the  flood  which 
washed  away  the  bridges  in  the  spring.  Back  of  flic 
phalanx  of  clerks  who  were  piling  up  jewels  for  their 
crowns  in  the  hereafter  by  their  patience  and  earnest- 
ness moved  Brother  Lawrence,  helping  them  to  get 
things  untangled.  Those  who  bad  reserved  rooms  got 
them,  and  those  who  hadn't  became  part  of  the  mys- 
tery of  life  in  a  great  city. 

Besides,  it  was  hot.  Old  Lady  Summer  had  decided 
to  attend  the  races  also.  She  moved  in  with  all  her 
family.  The  weather  man.  ever  a  pessimist,  had  prom- 
ised possibly  fair  weather  and  probable  showers.  It 
was  not  only  fair,  but  it  was  calorified. 

Thursday  night  all  the  automobile  fraternity  had 
banquets  and  doings:  there  was  a  prize  tight  out  in 
the  baseball  park  for  the  delectation  of  those  who 
leaned  toward  the  manly  art  of  self-defense,  and  there 
were  chairs  and  tallies  in  all  the  dining  rooms  and 
cafes  and  clubs  for  those  who  desired  to  fall  into  the 
literary  habit  of  writing  their  autographs  on  the  bot- 
tom of  little  slips  which  called  for  beverages  served  in 
various  styles,  depths,  and  shapes  of  glasses. 

UP  Washington  Street,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Indianapolis  as  Fifth  Avenue  does  to  New 
York  or  State  Street  to  Chicago,  people  ambled 
along  during  the  evening.  They  ambled  also  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Street  and  Illinois  Street,  and  around  the  Circle. 
Every  now  and  then  some  one  would  tell  you  the 
story  of  when  they  were  building  the  monument  in 
the  center  of  the  Circle  and  a  gentleman  from  the 
rural  districts  got  lost  thereon.  He  had  been  looking 
upon  Hie  hop  extract  too  long  and  earnestly,  and  was 
guiding  himself  along  the  street,  as  be  thought,  by 
keeping  the  fence  about  the  monument  011  his  left. 
After  many  round  trips  he  gave  up  and  sat  down, 
saying  it  was  the  durnedest  longest  cemetery  he 
ever  saw. 

All  night  long  the  affable  officials  of  the  street  rail- 
way company  kept  their  cars  pounding  around  the 


We  want  rooms  !  ! 


corner  of  Washington  and  Illinois  Streets.  You  had 
turned  in  early,  because  you  bad  been  warned  to  be 
ready  to  start  to  the  Speedway  at  seven  o'clock  Fri- 
day morning.  You  had  left  a  call  for  six  o'clock — a 
wholly  superfluous  precaution.  At  four  o'clock  the 
annual  convention  of  Indianapolis  street  cars  began 
under  your  window,  helped  along  by  what  seemed  to 
be  four  or  live  hundred  automobiles,  oh,  well,  it  was 
getting  daylight  anyhow,  so  you  go:  up.  It  was  worth 
the  early  rising  to  see  the  enthusiastic  motorists  who 
had  been  touring  in  through  the  long,  cool  night.  Until 
that  moment  you  bad  never  realized  how  many  un- 
usual attitudes  the  human  shape  and  form  divine  can 
assume  in  sleep.  The  automobile  lends  itself  readily 
to  slumberous  contortions  also. 

SO  you  started  out  to  the  Speedway,  after  procuring 
some  breakfast  and  providing  yourself  with  a  box 
of  lunch.  In  your  pocket  was  the  little  ticket  which  a 
gentleman  gave  you  the  night  before.  It  was  not  your 
ticket  to  the  grounds.  It  was  marked  cabalistically 
and  indicated  that  you  bad  expressed  your  confidence 
in  the  speed  and  power  of  one  of  the  machines  by  de- 
positing a  certain  sum  of  money  with  the  genial  gen- 
tleman who  recorded  si  ell  financial  transactions,  and 
if  a  certain  car  won  you  w<  aid  receive  from  him 
enough  money  to  pay  your  expenses  and  take  you 
home.  He  was  not  compelled  to  pay  you.  however. 
You  did  not  save  the  little  ticket  as  a  souvenir,  hut 
you  dill  ask  yourself  earnestly  why  the  laws  against 
that  sort  of  thing  were  not  enforced. 

At  the  Speedway  the  crowd  is  already  gathering, 
although  it  is  but  a  little  after  eight.  All  the  way  out 
you  have  been  part  of  a  huge  parade  of  automobiles. 
The  visiting  newspaper  men  are  conveyed  on  huge 
trucks  and  in  touring  cars  offered  by  the  different 
automobile  makers  of  Indianapolis. 

Over  in  the  pits  the  drivers  and  mechanicians  and 
owners  and  manufacturers  are  tuning  up  the  racing 
cars.  The  cars  look  like  a  strange  species  of  gigantic 
beetles.  Here  is  Charley  Mer/.,  who  took  us  around 
the  track  about  three  weeks  ago.  eagerly  trying  to 
make  us  remember  the  prayer  we  were  saving  up  for 
our  last  moment.  Mer/.  is  a  calm,  almost  phlegmatic, 
gentleman,  and  when  be  opens  her  up  and  carries  you 
along  the  back  stretch  you  have  only  time  to  speculate 
(1n  what  might  happen  if  the  car  shed  a  wheel.  Then 
be  stops  and  you  are  back  at  the  start.  Here  is  Cocky 
Wilcox,  who  also  gave  us  a  ride  last  year.  Cocky  is 
another  mild-mannered  individual  to  whom  00  miles 
an  hour  is  a  pleasant  stroll,  and  whose  favorite 
position  in  a  car  is  leaning  over  horizontally  while 
it  climbs  the  bank  on  the  curve.  There  is  "Wild  Bob" 
Burman,  who  has  earned  bis  name  by  snickering  111 
the  face  of  the  old  gentleman  with  the  scythe  many  a 
time  and  oft.  And  vender  is  Ralph  1  >e  Palma,  who  has 
made  "bad  luck"  proverbial.  It  is  odd  how  people 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  "He  always  has  bad 
luck"  whenever  De  Palma's  name  is  mentioned.  There 
is  a  psychological  angle  to  this,  and  perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  be  does  have  bad  luck  so  consistently. 
Up  in  the  grand  stand  sits  Mrs.  He  Palma,  with  Sam 
Murdock  and  bis  family,  flanked  by  George  Ade,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinebart.  and  W.  C.  Bobbs.  the  publisher. 
Joe  Dawson,  winner  of  last  year's  race,  is  not  dnv- 
ing  this  vear.  but  writing  for  the  newspapers. 

Von  must  know  that  up  to  this  year  the  500  unb- 
race has  been  practically  an  Indianapolis  event.  At 
least  it  has  been  confined  to  American-made  cars.  So 
most  of  .  the  drivers  are  Indianapolis  products,  and 
are  as  well  known  to  the  crowds  as  the  members  of 
a  local  baseball  team  would  be. 

Pr-r-r-ow !  Bang!  Poppety-poppety-poppety-rOP- 
PETY-POP  POP-POP !  Some  one  cranks  up  bis  ('al- 
and starts  out  tor  a  warming  up.  Some  one  else 
follows.    The  noise  is  like  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 

WE  go  up  in  the  top  row  of  one  of  the  grand  stands 
and  watch  tbecrowdscoiuingin.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people!  From  here  we  can  see  away 
across  the  country.  There  are  ten  miles  of  dust  cloud 
along  the  road,  and  hidden  beneath  it  are  several 
thousand  automobiles.  The  interurban  cars  roll  up 
to  the  main  gate  and  literally  pour  out  people.  The 
steam  cars  do  the  same  thing.  Automobiles  stream 
into  the  grounds— those  that  are  not  parked  outside. 
They  say  that  10.000  of  them  are  parked  on  the  in- 
field before  the  day  is  done.  We  believe  it.  We  be- 
lieve any  figures  anybody  gives  us. 

And  what  does  it  all  represent'.'     Here- are  over 
thirty  racing  cars  which  have  been  planned  and  built 
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Not  very  pretty, 
but  mighty  useful 


for  this  event.  Making  a  car  and  entering  it  is  not 
so  simple  an  affair  as  it  sounds.  There  must  be  much 
trying  out  of  the  car  to  find  its  weak  places  that  have 
to  be  rebuilt.  And  then  there  are  tires  for  these  pre- 
liminary trials.  A  brick-paved  track  like  this  one  is 
no  friend  of  (ires.  One  car  manufacturer  told  us 
that  it  cost  him  about  $20,000  to  be  in  the  race.  Say 
it  averages  $15,000  each.  Look  at  the  money  they 
have  invested  ! 

And  tlii'  people  who  come.  Fifty  thousand  of  them 
have  traveled  from  50  to  500  miles  and  more  by  train 
and  auto.  They  have  spent  at  least  a  dollar  to  get 
in  the  grounds.  In  fact,  they  have  spent  an  average 
of  $2  for  admission  alone,  and  if  they  have  box  seats 
they  have  paid  up  to  $10  each  for  them.  Add  to  this 
their  expenses  for  the  two  days.  The  most  conserva- 
tive of  them  cannot  .net  through  without  spending 
$25.  The  average  man  will  have  spent  $5(1.  If  he 
brings  his  wife  and  three  or  four  friends,  he  has 
gone  a  good  deal  harder  than  that.  So  here  we  have, 
let  us  guess,  $2,500,000  spent  to  make  a  Hoosier  holi- 
day. The  $50,000  hung  up  for  purses  by  (he  Speed- 
way Association  becomes  chicken  feed. 

AND  the  Speedway  was  once  called  "Carl  fisher's 
folly."  Last  year,  it  is  said,  the  Speedway  Associ- 
ation "came  clean."  They  paid  out.  and  this  year 
the  race  is  run  on  velvet.  Away  over  yonder  on  the  road 
ov  er  which  we  drove  to  the  Speedway  you  noticed  a  big 
tower  and  a  number  of  palatial  places  about  it. 
That's  where  the  Speedway  kings  live.  Carl  Fisher 
twenty  years  ago  was  in  the  bicycle  game,  when 
Indianapolis  was  bicycle  mad.  He  had  a  store  on 
Pennsylvania  Street.  To-day  he  is  a  millionaire — and 
you  wouldn't  know  it.   He  hasn't  changed  a  whit.  He 

is  now  1  sting  hard  for  an  ocean-to-ocean  speedway 

for  motorists.  People  laugh  at  him  as  they  did  when 
he  planned  this  Speedway,  but  some  day  we  may  read 
of  Fisher  piloting  the  first  race  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

Well,  the  grand  stands  and  boxes  are  pretty  well 
tilled  now.  The  ladies  are  out  in  all  their  gorgeous- 
ness  of  attire.  Oh,  yes.  we  forgot,  in  estimating  how 
much  money  this  crowd  has  spent,  to  include  the  sum 
that  has  been  paid  to  modistes  and  milliners.  For  a 
woman  would  as  soon  think  of  being  married  in  a 
last  year's  dress  as  to  go  to  the  500-mile  race  and  not 
have  a  new  costume.  So  there  must  be  little  visitings 
back  and  forth,  that  the  slit  skirts  and  nifty  hats  may 
be  seen  and  admired. 

In  almost  every  box  you  also  see  a  hamper  of  pro- 
visions. This  race  is  going  to  be  to  America  what 
the  Derby  is  to  England  and  the  Grand  Prix  to 
France,  but  when  that  time  comes  they  must  have 
better  ways  and  means  of  feeding  the  crowds.  There 
are  lunch  tents  bearing  placards  begging  you  not 
to  allow  yourself  to  be  overcharged,  but  the  lemonade 
is  circusy  and  the  sandwiches 
are  railroady.  These  hampers, 
however,  in  the  boxes  are  inter- 
esting. They  show  how  the 
Hoosiers  love  Riley's  poems  but 
do  not  emulate  the  homespun 
philosophy  thereof.  It  may  inter- 
est you  to  know  that  some  of  the 
baskets  are  zinc  lined  and  have 
receptacles  for  ice.  and  contain 
various  bottles,  (ill.  folks  never 
know  when  they  will  need  a 
heart  stimulant  at  such  an  excit- 
ing event ! 

THE  cars  are  lined  up  in 
platoons  of  five.  Carl 
Fisher  climbs  into  his  big 
white  car  to  lead  the  first  lap. 
The  starter  shouts  at  delayed 
drivers.  Bob  Burman  does  not 
get  into  line  until  the  last  min- 
ute, following  a  rumor  that  an  accident  to  his 
car  will  keep  him  out  of  the  race.  The  cars  are 
cranked.     The  motors  are  started.     A  fusillade,  a 


terrifying,  ear-shattering  bombardment  of  explosions 
is  begun.  The  starter,  with  a  modest  realization  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  swinging  the  flag  for  the  beginning 
of  the  race  which  makes  this  a  world  event  hence- 
forth, gives  the  signal  and  they  are  off.  Once  around, 
and  Fisher  pulls  in  by  the  pits,  allowing  the  field  to 
swing  into  the  real  race. 

We  are  up  in  the  press  stand  now.  It  is  a  pagoda- 
like affair.  From  it  you  can  see  the  cars  as  they 
travel  the  entire  distance.  You  cannot  get  out  of 
your  mind  the  feeling  that  the  cars  are  halfway  hu- 
man. They  seem  to  stretch  themselves  out  and  run 
for  all  they  are  worth.  A  peculiar  optical  illusion  is 
that  produced  by  watching  a  car  go  down  the  stretch 
toward  the  first  turn.  So  rapidly  does  it  go  that  the 
swiftly  changing  perspective  produces  a  foreshorten- 
ing which  makes  the  car  appear  to  skid. 


AROUND  and  around  they  go 
the  once  popular  son:;  about 


much  like  Willie  in 
(he  waltz.  And  now  wo 
go  back  to  the  boxes  to  watch  the  crowd, for,  really, 
such  a  crowd  as  this  holds  more  interest  than  the 
race  itself.  No  one  here  wants  to  see  anybody  killed, 
or  hurt.  But,  then,  you  begin  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  who  used  to  sit  in  the  grand  stand 
when  the  late  Colonel  Nero  provided  entertainments 
in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.    We  are  here  for  excite- 


changed  a  tire  and  refilled  the  gasoline  and  oil  tanks 
in  05  seconds. 

At  the  40th  lap  you  people  who  want  something 
to  happen  are  gratified.  The  thrill  is  provided. 
Tower,  in  his  Mason,  takes  a  double  skid,  whirling 
around  and  resuming  its  course,  then  leaps  to  the 
side  of  the  track,  rams  its  nose  in  the  ground,  and 
does  a  somersault.  Tower  and  his  mechanician, 
Dunning,  are  under  it.  Tower  has  a  broken  leg  and 
internal  hurts,  Dunning  has  some  broken  ribs  and 
other  injuries. 

The  first  100  miles  is  an  elimination  race.  One 
by  one  the  cars  drop  out.  Meanwhile  the  survivors 
keep  right  on.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  them 
wheels  up  to  the  pits,  and  grimy  men  leap  in  and 
out  through  the  smoke  to  change  tires,  to  slam  the 
hood  open  and  peer  eagerly  into  the  mechanism  to 
find  and  correct  a  trouble,  or  to  splash  gasoline  and 
oil  into  the  tanks. 

The  Sunbeam,  the  English  entry,  looks  like  a  Rrob- 
dingnagian  ant.  It  runs  a  consistent  race  through- 
out. The  three  Isottas,  Italian  cars,  have  to  quit  one 
after  the  other.  Herr,  in  one  of  the  Stutzes,  has  begun 
to  race  to  be  the  goat.  He  is  to  keep  right  up  with  the 
leaders  and  worry  them  until  they  are  tired,  then 
the  other  two  Stutzes  are  to  take  up  his  work.  Rut 
the  king  of  all  the  jinxes  has  adopted  the  Stutz  en- 
tries for  his  own  this  day. 
Herr  goes  29  laps  ami 
breaks  something,  w  h  i  c  h 
gives  him  his  release  for 
the  balance  of  the  race. 


D 


OFF 


;ain 


Loyal  fans  in  the  boxes  rooted  for  their 
favorites  —  and  felt  for  and  with  them 

ment.  Two  years  ago — or  was  it  three? — there  were 
just  awful  accidents  on  the  track,  according  to  the 
lady  who  wears  a  lot  of  pink  and  blue  things.  Why, 
some  of  the  cars  got  smashed  up  right  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand  and  some  of  them  ran  off  the  track  into 
the  crowd.  And  people  were  killed.  To  be  sure,  no- 
body wants  anything  like  that  to  happen,  but  then  it 
grows  monotonous  to  watch  a  collection  of  big  ma- 
chines whirling  around  a  21/_>-mile  track  for  all  the 
world  as  though  they  were  being  swung  at  the  ends 
of  strings  held  in  the  hand  of  a  giant. 


late  wildly  to  Goux. 


H 


ERE  conies  a  car  with  the  right  rear  tire  out 
of  commission.  It  wobbles  down  the  stretch 
to  its  pit.  with  the  remnant  of  the  tire  Hopping 
up  and  down  like  a  wounded  arm.  Watch  the  boys 
at  the  pit.  The  car  hasn't  stopped  until  the  rear 
axle  is  jacked  up.  and  before  you  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  next,  the  new  tire  is  on  and  the  car 
is  out  among  them  immediately.     The  Stutz  team 


OWN  at  the  pits 
where  the  Peugeof 
cars  are  valeted,  the 
scene  is  interesting.  Zuc- 
carelli,  who  drives  one  of 
them,  has  had  to  stop  on 
the  18th  lap.  Goux.  who  is 
going  to  win,  is  hitting  her 
up  with  the  other  entry. 
The  volatile  Gallic  disposi- 
tion is  strongly  shown  here. 
Burman,  in  his  Keeton,  has 
been  burning  up  the  track 
and  worrying  the  Peugeot 
no  little.  Finally  the 
prayers  of  the  Frenchmen 
are  granted,  and  he  has  to 
stop  for  a  while.  Whatever 
is  wrong  requires  minute 
after  minute  for  repair.  He 
loses  miles  and  miles  of 
headway.  And  the  French- 
men in  the  Peugeot  pit 
climb  the  rail  and  gesticu- 
Such  waving  of  arms,  such 
fluttering  of  hands,  such  facial  expression,  is  rarely 
given  one  to  witness. 

De  Palma  has  stopped  on  the  18th  lap  with  his 
Mercer,  and  from  then  on  helps  his  associate,  Wishart, 
in  the  other  Mercer.  Jenkins,  in  the  Schact,  stopped 
on  the  20th  lap.  Liesaw,  in  the  Anel,  has  had  to 
retire  on  the  140th  lap.  Knipper,  in  the  Henderson, 
has  gone  manfully  along  until  the  120th  lap. 

When  the  score  board  shows  that  400  miles 
have  been  reeled  off,  the  crowd  begins  to  waken  up. 
For  a  couple  of  hours  it  has  been  visiting  back  and 
forth  and  chatting  of  this  and  that,  but  now  the  finish 
is  nearing.  Goux,  in  his  big  Peugeot,  is  aggravating 
everybody  by  his  persistent  keeping  in  the  lead.  The 
crowd  wants  to  see  the  Stutz  win.  It  likes  Wishart 
and  his  Mercer,  and  likes  the  way  he  runs,  but  yon- 
der is  Harry  Stutz  in  his  pit.  and  Harry  has  been 
going  after  this  race  for  three  years.  The  Stutz  is  a 
home  car,  too.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  Gil  Ander- 
son will  be  able  to  overcome  Goux's  lead,  granted  that 
fate  may  hand  a  little  bad  luck  to  the  Frenchman. 
But  Goux  keeps  buzzing  around  and  around  and 
around,  and  Anderson  keeps  tagging  him.  Suddenly 
Goux  turns  in  at  his  pit  for  the 
moment.  What  for?  He  stopped 
to  tell  his  friends  and  associates 
that  he  had  to  have  a  drink  of 
champagne.  Or  he  could  not  go 
on.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  more  unless  he  had  his 
champagne. 


c 


Until  that  moment  you  had  never  realized 
how  many  unusual  altitudes  the  human 
shape  and  form  divine  can  assume  in  sleep 


he 
to 
M. 


HAMPAGNE?     Ma    f  <>  i  ! 
Ventre  A  terre!    Also  name 
of   a    name   of   a  name! 
And  where  should  we  find  the 
chamimgne  for  that  good  Goux? 
Among  these  savages  !   But  there 
was   scurrying   hither  and  yon 
until  the  Frenchman's  aids  found 
some  Pittsburgh  millionaires  in  a 
box,   and  the  Pittsburgh  plutOj 
S  crats,  of  course,  had  champagne. 

So  the  next  time  around  Goux 
had  to  stop  for  tire  trouble,  and 
was  promised  his  wine.   Then,  with  but  a  few  laps 
go,  with  the  first  prize  hanging  in  the  air  as  yet, 

Jules  GOUX  Calmly  stopped    (Concluded  on  page  34) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  Senate,  when  it  took  ten  valu- 
able days  away  from  the  tariff 
discussion  to  catechize  each  of 
its  members  with  relation  to  President 
Wilson's  charges  about  a  lobby,  probably 
meant,  in  the  incisive  forcefulness  of  the 
contemporary  classics,  to  "put  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  hole."  It  turns  out  that  by  this 
act  a  moral  milestone  lias  been  set  up. 
Four  years  ago,  when  La  Follette  arose 
in  the  Senate  and  announced  that  since 
he  was  a  stockholder  in  a  zinc  mine  he 
would  therefore  refrain  from  voting  as  to 
the  tariff  on  zinc,  the  act  was  sneered,  at 
as  a  bit  of  ostentatious  self-righteousness. 
Now,  in  advance  of  voting  and  in  advance 
of  considering  the  tariff,  every  Senator- 
has  gone  on  the  stand  and  sworn,  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  resolution : 

Whether  any  Senator  is  financially  or  proies- 
siohally  interested  in  the  production  or  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  any  article  or  articles  mentioned 
in  said  tariff  bill,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  or 
in  any  other  legislation  now  pending  or  that  has 
been  considered  during  his  term  as  a  Senator. 

Whether  any  Senator  represents  or  is  con- 
nected professionally  or  otherwise,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
organization  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  pro- 
duction, or  sale  of  any  of  the  said  articles. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  at  such  a  time, 
for  example,  as  when  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips wrote  his  sensational  "Treason  of  the 
Senate,"  it  was  an  unhoped-for  dream  of 
the  most  ambitious  muckraker  to  be  able 
to  state  the  interests  and  business  affilia- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  To-day  all  this  is  on  record  by 
their  own  voluntary  act.  The  next  step 
undoubtedly  will  be  for  each  Senator  who 
has  admitted  his  financial  interest  in  any 
tariff  schedule  to  refrain  from  voting  on 
it.  Thus  there  will  be  established  for  the 
Senate  a  code  of  ethics  that  has  always 
ruled  judges  on  the  bench. 

An  Important  Point 

SOON  after  the  tariff  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Senate  it  was  understood  that 
the  two  Democratic  Senators  from  Louisi- 
ana, Ransdell  and  Thornton,  would  vote 
against  it.    As  to  about  six  others  there 
was  general  doubt  and  much  contradic- 
tory rumor.    Of  these  six  all  have  now 
come  out  with  definite  and  straightfor- 
ward statements  of  their  intention  to 
stand  by  the  President  and  his  bill.  The 
two  as  to  whom  there  is  at  the  present 
writing  still  some  doubt  are  Senator  New- 
lands  of  Nevada  and  Senator  Sbafroth  of 
Colorado.    It  would  give  Collier's  great 
pleasure  to  print  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  intention  from  one  or  both  of 
these  men.    Their  position  is  important. 
If  one  of  them  should  join  the  two  party 
traitors  from  Louisiana,  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  be  reduced 
to  a  tie.    If  both,  the  Democratic  major- 
ity would  be  lost.    The  following  surmise 
was  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Car- 
son City  I  New)  "Daily  Appeal."   It  is  re- 
produced here  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

And  now  the  sad  tidings  are  being  whispered 
around  among  the  wise  ones  that  .  .  .  Senator 
Newlands's  opposition  to  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram of  tariff  revision  and  reduction  has 
blasted  all  hopes  that  may  have  been  entertained 
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by  Nevada  Democrats  of  early  admittance  to 
the  public  crib.  President  Wilson  is  merely  giv- 
ing another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  he 
knows  something  about  practical  politics  himself 
and  that  insurgent  Democrats  of  the  Newlands 
kind  will  have  to  get  back  into  the  reservation 
and  prove  that  they  are  good  Injuns  before 
rations  are  issued  to  their  braves  at  home  .  .  . 
[that  no  Nevada  offices  will  be  filled]  until  after 
the  Senate  passes  the  tariff  bill. 

And  this,  of  course,  naturally  rearouses  popu- 
lar curiosity  as  to  why  Nevada's  senior  Senator 
has  stepped  into  the  spotlight  by  leading  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  party's 
platform  promises  relative  to  tariff  reform.  The 
explanation  offered  hereabouts,  which  has  not 
been  denied  and  is  generally  believed,  is  that 
Senator  Newlands  has  again  entered  into  a  trade 
with  the  Nevada  Republican  machine,  by  the 
specific  term  of  which  he  betrays  national 
Democracy,  in  exchange  for  which  he  is  to  re- 
ceive Republican  support  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection.  And  Nevada's  political  history  fur- 
nishes the  proof  that  this  explanation  contains 
elements  of  probability. 

The  Tariff  Bill 

IT  IS  recognized  and  freely  admitted 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  contains 
many  defects.  Those  who  are  pushing  it 
through  are  not  urging  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  perfect  bill.  No  tariff  bill  is. 
But  the  Republicans  who  are  opposing  the 
bill  and  calling  attention  to  its  defects 
are  .intent,  not  upon  curing  the  defects, 
but  on  defeating  the  bill  as  a  whole  and 
postponing  all  tariff  revision.  The  Demo- 
cratic program  is  to  pass  this  bill,  which 
is  in  substance  and  on  the  whole  a  good 
one  laid  out  along  sound  principles;  then, 
immediately  after  its  passage,  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  proposes,  through 
a  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  set  about  immediately  the  work  of  cur- 
ing its  defects  and  making  the  necessary 
readjustments.  They  propose  to  use  this 
Bureau,  in  short,  for  the  same  purpose  for 
which  a  tariff  commission  is  proposed. 


This  May  Happen 


MANUFACTURERS  who  are  uneasy 
about  their- ability  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  coming  tariff  reduction 
should  keep  in  mind  one  element  in  the 
situation:  The  social  revolution  which 
has  been  under  way  in  England  for  two 
or  three  years  past",  and  is  still  in  full 
swing,  may  at  any  moment  raise  the  level 
of  compensation  to  labor  so  that  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States,  relative  effi- 
ciency considered,  will  be  lower  instead 
of  higher. 

The  Truth  about  Louisiana 

MR.  GEORGE  KNOWLES  of  Ruston, 
La.,  writes  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  do  not  want  a 
tariff  on  sugar;  that  the  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty in  that  State  would  be  benefited  by 
free  sugar;  that  the  Louisiana  Senators, 
in  opposing  free  sugar  so  bitterly,  do 
not  represent  Louisiana  and  do  represent 
Rhode  Island;  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  would  prefer  to  be 
represented  by  such  a  Senator  as  N.  P. 
Bryan  of  Florida,  who  refused  the  de- 
mand of  the  orange  growers  of  his  State 


that  he  should  oppose  the  tariff  bill. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  all  of  this  is 
true.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  sugar  in- 
terest and  every  other  highly  protected 
interest  is  combined  and  well  organized.  It 
expresses  itself  through  bankers  and  con- 
trolled newspapers,  and  makes  itself  heard 
at  Washington.  The  people  who  want  tariff 
reduction  are  scattered,  unorganized,  and 
have  varied  interests.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
worth  while  for  public-spirited  people  in 
Louisiana  to  call  meetings  and  pass  reso- 
lutions of  protest?  If  this  were  done  vig- 
orously it  would  be  effective. 

The  Calamity  Howler 

REED  SMOOT  of  Utah  speaking  on  the 
.  floor  of  the  Senate : 
It  may  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years ;  but 
I  say  to  my  Democratic  brethren  now  that  when- 
ever the  time  Comes  that  prosperity  ceases  in 
Europe  and  hard  times  are  the  universal  condi- 
tion in  the  world,  as  was  the  case  in  1S93,  the 
foreigner,  before  he  closes  his  business,  is  going 
to  invade  the  American  market,  and  then  is  the 
time  when  our  workingmen  will  be  out  of  em- 
ployment. Whether  this  condition  will  occur 
next  year  or  the  year  after  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  I  do  know  when  it  comes  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1893  and  your 
party  will  be  retired  from  power  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Democrats  Who  "Stand  Pat" 

SENATOR  HENRY  L.  MYERS  of  Mon- 
tana is  one  Democratic  Senator  who 
has  resisted  very  strong  pressure  from 
special  interests  to  his  State.  Recently 
he  received  the  following  telegram  from 
Moore,  Mont.: 

Senator  Myers,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Standing  pat  for  a  proper  protection  of  the 
wool  and  sugar  industries  will  he  appreciated 
by  your  constituents  in  this  vicinity. 

(Signed)  Moore  Commercial  Club. 

This  is  admirable  for  brevity  and  frank- 
ness, but  some  of  the  phraseology  sounds 
strange  in  a  telegram  addressed  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator.    Mr.  Myers's  reply  said  : 

I  am  standing  pat  for  the  people — the  great 
masses  of  struggling  people  who  enjoy  no  spe- 
cial privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
that  they  toil  to  help  support.  I  must  respect- 
fully decline  to  stand  pat  for  protection  of  the 
wool  or  sugar  industry  or  any  other  special  in- 
terest enjoying  special  privileges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many 

I  do  not  consider  that  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  to  stand  pat  for  the  wool  and  sugar  in- 
dustries of  Montana,  but  to  represent  all  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  State  of  Montana  and  to 
legislate  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  If  your  views  differ  from  these,  I  re- 
gret it,  but  cannot  help  it.  I  cannot  surrender 
my  convictions. 

Of  course,  in  refusing  a  demand  from 
two  powerful  commercial  interests,  Sena- 
tor Myers  took  his  political  life  in  his 
hands;  so  did  Senator  Bryan  of  Florida 
in  defying  the  citrus  growers;  so  did 
Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado  in  defying 
the  sugar  people ;  so  did  Senator  Thomp- 
son of  Kansas.  Because  of  their  courage 
there  is  a  strong  obligation  resting  on  all 
admirers  of  political  courage  to  help  these 
men  when  they  come  up  for  reelection. 
The  interests  which  make  these  demands 
are  organised;  unhappily  the  people  who 
benefit  by  the  refusal  of  the  demands  are 
not  organized. 
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Watching  a  Betless  Race 

AFTER  an  enforced  vacation  of  three  years, 
^*  a  New  York  race  track  is  at  work  agaiu. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  bookmaker  has  managed 
to  make  himself  inconspicuous.  Our  photograph 
shows  a  section  of  the  crowd  of  30,000  that  wel- 
comed the  return  of  running  races  at  Belmont 
Park  on  Memorial  l>a.v.  With  200  detectives 
and  fifteen  deputy  sheriffs  alert  to  find  evidence 
of  violations  of  the  law,  only  one  arrest  was 
made  at  the  meet,  and  the  District  Attorney 
declared  that  the  only  betting  reported  was 
of  a   "personal''   nature  and   within    the  law. 


•v.; 


In  every  picturesque  detail,  Joaquin  Miller's  funeral  rites  were  observed  just  as  the 
poet  planned  them  himself.  Some  evergreen  boughs  were  set  ablaze  on  his  self-built 
funeral  pyre  in  the  Oakland  hills;  then  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  wind  and  flames 


■ I 


A  dike  that  dammed  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  blown  up  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  explosion  of  32,  750  pounds  of  dynamite,  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  rushed 
with  a  roar  into  a  long  stretch  of  the  almost  completed  canal  near  Miraflores. 
Buildings  in  Panama  City,  five  miles  away,  trembled  as  if  from  an  earthquake  shock 


- 


Twice  within  the  month  the  trip  from  Key  West  to  Havana  has 
been  made  by  aeroplane.  Domingo  Rosillo,  whose  start  is  here 
pictured,  crossed  in  2  hours  <V  minutes,  and  won  $12,000  in 
prizes.     Two  days  later  Augustine  Parla  flew  the  same  course 
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^4  Sympathetic  Pony 

A Mono  the  Sunday  after- 
■  noon  visitors  at  the  Groat 
Northern  Hospital.  Holloway, 
England,  the  most  popular  in 
tlie  children's  ward  is  a 
trained  pony.  I  lis  duty  is  to 
nib  his  nose  sympathetically 
against  the  edge  of  every  cot. 
When  a  nurse  places  a  bandage 
over  one  of  his  eyes,  lie  pre- 
tends that  it  is  his  turn  to  re 
ceive  some  sympathy  and  walks 
around  the  ward  with  a  limp. 


Four  Southern  Poets 

A MONUMENT  recently  un- 
veiled in  Augusta,  Ga.,  is 
stimulating  interest  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  South  almost  as 
much  as  the  protest  against  an 
American  literature  textbook 
in  which  only  two  of  the 
twenty-eight  portraits  are  of 
Southerners.  The  Augusta  me- 
morial, given  by  Mrs.  E.  AN'. 
Cole  of  Nashville,  hears  the 
names  of.  four  poets — a  few 
Southern  journalists  describe 
them  as  the Routh's "four great- 
est": Sidney  Lanier.  1S42-1880: 
Father  Abram  J.  Ryan,  1S42- 
1886;  James  R.  Randall,  1839- 
1908:    Paul   Hayne,  1S30-1S86. 


Breaking  a  World's 
Mile  Record 

SOME  hint  of  the  tremendous  effort  John 
Paul  Jones  of  Cornell  was  exerting  when, 
at  this  year's  intercollegiate  meet,  he  set  a 
new  world's  record  for  the  mile  run.  shows 
in  the  set  face  and  clenched  lists  in  this 
snapshot  thai  was  taken  as  he  started  on  the 
last  quarter,  lb-  hail  covered  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  minutes  16  1-5  sec- 
onds. He  finished  in  a  burst  of  speed  that 
carried  him  over  the  last  quartet  in  5S  1-5 
seconds.  His  time  of  4  minutes  14  2-5  sec- 
onds was  a  second  better  than  any  amateur 
had  done  before,  and  was  only  two  seconds 
behind  the  world's  professional  record  for 
the  distance — set  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
by  W.  C.  George  of  England.  Pennsylvania 
won  the  meet  with  24  points;  Harvard  was 
second  with  21  1-2.  Michigan  scored  1!); 
Cornell  17  1-2.  Dartmouth  won  14  1-2;  Yale 
10  1-2:  Wesleyan  and  California  tied  with  10. 


Struggling  in  a  Pit 
Where  36  Met  Death 

A PHOTOGRAPHER  whose-  in 
stinct  for  the  picture  was 
stronger  than  his  excitement  at 
facing  a  catastrophe  snapped  this 
souvenir  of  a  struggle  in  a  death  pil. 
It  was  taken  only  a  few  seconds 
after  part  of  the  upper  platform 
of  the  double  deck  municipal  pier 
a  i  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  collapsed  on 
"Empire  Day"  and  plunged  300 
persons  through  the  lower  deck 
and  to  the  beach,  killing  36  and 
seriously  injuring  nearly  200.  The 
photographer's  stand  was  at  the 
splintered  edge  of  the  upper  floor. 

A  crowd  of  25.000  was  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
birthday.  Nearly  500  were  massed 
before  the  door  of  the  Long  Beach 
Auditorium  when  the  floor  sagged 
under  their  weight.  It  dropped  so 
suddenly  that  a  score  or  more  who 
were  on  the  level  35  feet  below 
had  no  chance  to  escape  instant 
death.  The  first  floor  gave  way 
next;  then  the  whole  mass  crashed 
dow  n  upon  a  beach  picnic.  Thirty- 
four  on  the  death  list  were  women. 


Although  in  shape  they  resemble  huge  Christmas-tree  deenratinns.  the  globes 
that  show  hi  this  photograph  from  Narrugansett  Hay  are  far  from  being 
tokens  of  peace  and  good  will.  They  are  mines  that  may  be  dropped  from 
a  fleeing  battleship  to  be  exploded  under  her  pursuer.  They  weigh  nearly 
half  a  ton.     The  photograph  was  taken  from  the  deck  of  the  South  Carolina 


Editorial  Comment 


Free  Speech 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  MISSOURI  has  just  decided 
the  Kansas  City  "Star's"  contempt-of-courl  case  in  favor  of 
Editor  William  R.  Nelson,  This  was  done  on  the  ground 
thai  I  lie  judge  who  took  offense  at  the  ''Star's"  criticism,  aud  tried 
to  put  Editor  Nelson  in  jail,  prepared  his  decision  in  advance  of  the 
trial,  a  fact  which  has  some  hearing  on  the  question  whether  it  was 
the  judge  or  the  editor  who  showed  malice.  While  this  disposition 
of  the  celebrated  case  will  he  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Nelson,  a  larger 
public  purpose  would  have  been  served  by  a  decision  which  should 
make  a  distinction  that  must  soon  be  made.  It  is  right  enough  that 
when  a  contempt  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  the 
offended  judge  should  have  the  arbitrary  power  to  act  as  plaintiff, 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  But  when  the  alleged  contempt  is  com- 
mitted outside  the  court  room,  and  not  during  the  progress  of  the 
case,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  judge's  remedy  should  differ  from 
the  processes  of  law  available  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  "Star's" offense 
was  what  has  been  termed  an  indirect  or  constructive  contempt — that 
is  to  say,  a  criticism  made  outside  the  court  room  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  case.  In  a  contempt  case  in  Minnesota  (State  Board 
of  Examiners  vs.  Hart,  110  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  212),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  refused  to  sit  as  judges  in  a  case  in 
which  they  were  the  object  of  the  alleged  contempt,  and  a  special  court 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  hear  aud  determine  the  matter. 

One  of  the  historic  cases  which  holds  in  favor  of  the  legality  of 
the  action  of  the  Kansas  City  judge  against  Mr.  Nelson  was  the 
case  of  the  People  vs.  News-Times  Publishing  Company  (35  Colorado 
Reports,  page  253),  in  which  former  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
M.  Patterson,  as  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  was  convicted  of  pub- 
lishing charges  of  corrupt  bargains  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  which  charges  Senator  Patterson 
offered  to  prove  before  the  Court  itself.  This  privilege  he  was  denied, 
the  Court  holding  that  proof  of  the  charges  was  no  defense.  When 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  the  judgment  of  the  Court  should 
not  be  pronounced,  Senator  Patterson  said: 

Has  it  come  to  this  in  the  United  States,  that  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
because  men  are  judges,  may  not  speak  the  truth  of  them  as  to  their  official 
actions  except  at  the  peril  of  confinement  in  the  common  jail,  the  payment  of 
heavy  monetary  penalties,  or  both?  ...  If  constructive  contempt  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  simply  means  that  we  have  in  each  of  the  States  of  this  Union  a  chosen 
body  of  men  who  may  commit  any  crime,  who  may  falsify  justice,  who  may  defy 
constitutions  and  spit  upon  laws,  and  yet  no  man  dare  make  known  the  fact. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  such  a  system;  and, 
therefore,  if  no  other  result  is  to  come  from  these  proceedings  beyond  my  own 
punishment,  than  the  arousing  of  the  public  to  the  danger  of  such  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  body  of  men.  a  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished;  more, 
perhaps,  than  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  what  I  may  suffer;  and  I  only 
desire  to  say  that  no  matter  what  penalty  the  Court  may  inflict,  from  this  time 
forward  I  will  devote  myself,  by  constitutional  amendment  if  necessary — and  by 
the  decisions  of  the  court  it  has  become  necessary — to  deprive  every  man  and 
every  body  of  men  of  such  tyrannical  power,  of  such  unjust  and  dangerous  pre- 
rogative, of  the  ability  to  say  to  publishers  of  newspapers:  "While  about  every- 
body else  you  may  speak  the  truth,  no  matter  what  our  offenses  may  be,  you 
speak  the  truth  with  the  open  door  of  the  jail  staring  you  in  the  face,  or  the 
depletion  of  what  you  may  possess  of  this  world's  goods,  and  probably  of  both." 

Wharton,  the  distinguished  law  writer,  in  his  work  on  "Criminal 
Pleading  and  Practice,"  says  (Section  9.">S)  : 

For  a  judge  who  supposes  himself  insulted  to  fine  and  imprison  his  supposed 
insulter  may  be  necessary  as  where  the  insult  is  in  open  court  and  is  of  such  a 
character  that  unless  it  is  summarily  stopped  and  punished  the  court  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  its  duties;  but  to  enable  a  judge  to  punish  by  summary  procedure  con- 
tempts other  than  those  just  mentioned  is  to  set  at  naught,  without  adequate 
reason,  some  of  our  highest  constitutional  sanctions.  Such  a  process  dispenses 
with  a  grand  jury.  It  inflicts  punishment  without  conviction  of  a  petit  jury. 
It  permits  the  party  who  supposes  himself  injured  to  be  the  tribunal  which  binds 
over,  finds  the  bill,  decides  both  the  law  and  fact,  convicts  and  sentences.  .  .  . 
We  can  conceive  not  only  of  a  weak  judge  who  dreads  intimidation,  but  of  a 
corrupt  judge  who  dreads  exposure.  To  give  a  bad.  bold  man  of  this  class  an 
engine  so  potent  as  this  is  to  take  away  one  of  the  few  means  by  which  he 
can  be  exposed. 

In  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  c.r  parte 
Robinson,  decided  that  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1831, 
the  Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  a  contempt  proceeding  for  acts  not  committed 
in  their  presence. 

Every  law  student  ought  to  read  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 


Steele  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  in  the  Patterson  case.  It 
is  the  product  of  learning  and  patriotism.  Among  other  things 
Just  ice  Steele  said  : 

The  right  publicly  to  criticize  public  officers  and  candidates  for  public  office 
is  a  valuable  popular  right  which  ought  not  to  be  unreasonably  curtailed.  Those 
who  abuse  the  privilege  by  the  publication  of  wanton  and  unfounded  libels  ought 
to  be  punished;  but  they  ought  to  be  punished,  not  by  the  officers  against  whom 
the  libels  are  written,  but  by  the  verdicts  of  impartial  jurors. 

What  Kind  of  Caution  ? 

A MEASURE  which  would  have  submitted  the  question  of  woman 
suit  rage  to  a  popular  vote  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Francis  m 
M ('Govern  of  Wisconsin  on  the  ground  that  since  woman  suffrage 
was  defeated  in  Wisconsin  by  92,000  votes  in  1912,  and  it  would  not 
be  justifiable  to  take  the  matter  up  again  in  1914,  that  it  ought  to 
wait  until  191  (i.  We  think  that  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  "State  Journal,"  is  nearer  right  when  he  says  that  if  the 
Governor  "believes  in  suffrage,  if  he  believes  in  the  planks  of  the  plat 
form  ...  on  which  he  went  before  the  people,  then,  as  a  true  servant 
and  soldier  of  the  State,  he  will  fight  for  these  principles  .  .  .  not 
every  four  years,  nor  even  every  two  years,  but  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance."  Wisconsin  contains  the  city  that  was  made  famous.  Natu- 
rally the  brewers,  who  compose  the  single  large  business  interest  that 
is  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  have  a  good  deal  at  stake.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  find  Governor  McGovern  in  a  position  which  will  give 
them  such  unqualified  satisfaction. 

Watch  Massachusetts 

ALL  PERSONS  who  are  speculating  on  the  immediate  future  of 
A  the  political  parties  in  this  country  are  invited  to  watch  with 
great  care  the  gubernatorial  election  in  Massachusetts  uext  November. 
Without  any  doubt  the  Progressive  nominee  will  be  Charles  Sumner 
Bird,  who  is  so  much  better  qualified  to  be  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
at  this  time  than  any  other  man  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
that  his  election  may  be  safely  predicted.  The  effect  that  such  a  vic- 
tory would  have  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Progressive  party  is  obvious. 

Welcome  to  a  Recruit 

"T  TAPPER'S  WEEKLY,"  for  many  generations  a  powerful  organ 
A  A  of  opinion,  has  passed  into  new  hands.  During  the  Civil  War 
(he  editorials  of  George  William  Curtis,  and  during  the  Tweed  Ring 
agitation  the  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast,  made  it  the  most  influential 
American  weekly.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  edited  by  George 
Harvey,  whose  grasp  of  the  "inside  story"  in  politics  is  unique  and 
whose  pen  is  alive  with  philosophy  and  satire.  "Harper's"  has  for 
many  years  prided  itself  upon  its  "conservatism" — and,  to  our  radical 
view,  has  often  failed  to  interpret  rightly  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Norman  Hapgood  we  are  confident  that  it 
has  joined  the  group  of  publications  that  help  to  mold  for  good  or 
ill  the  country's  political  destiny. 

The  New  Generation 

IMAGINE,  if  you  please,  a  tiny  stage,  with  homemade  footlights 
and  a  jerky  curtain,  across  what  used  to  be  the  back  parlor  of  an 
old-fashioned  New  York  house.  Facing  it  from  the  front  parlor, 
an  audience  from  the  neighboring  tenements,  Italian  women  mostly, 
mothers  of  many  children;  on  the  stage  their  sons,  boys  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen,  acting  Galsworthy's  "Justice."  Stern  and  realistic  modern 
drama  does  not  seem  to  them  ambitious — they  have  already  played 
"Julius  Csesar"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  earlier  in  the  year — 
nor  does  it  appear  to  impress  the  audience  as  high  brow,  or  "grim," 
as  the  critics  say.  They  listen  intently,  applaud  now  and  then,  and 
when  poor  Faeder  is  crushed  by  "justice"  in  the  end,  the  two  old 
Germans  from  round  the  corner  who  painted  the  scenery  are  mop- 
ping tears  from  their  eyes.  Such  a  scene — a  not  uncommon  one  in 
settlement  houses — is  merely  one  straw  to  show  the  direction  of  a 
wind  which  may  one  of  these  days  become  a  hurricane.  What  do 
the  "tired  business  men"  of  story  know  of  the  intellectual  and  tem- 
peramental background  of  youngsters  like  these,  who  have  the  sor- 
rows and  injustices  of  their  lives  worked  into  their  very  flesh,  not 
merely  in  the  actual  business  of  living,  but  stung  into  them  by  the 
mordant  words  of  artists  for  whom  the  musical-comedy  audiences  have 
no  time  or  taste?    How  much  does  the  average  American  manufac- 
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turer — the  capable,  self-made  man,  who  is  good  to  his  family,  spoils 
lis  daughters,  and  sends  his  sons  to  college — know  of  the  explosive 
force  of  ideas  poured  into  his  younger  employees  by  public  schools, 
newspapers, magazines, discussion  clubs, books,  and  plays?  How  many 
enow  anything  of  the  inspiration  in  the  I.  W.  W. — the  idea  of  a  coin 
jilete  democracy  in  which  even  women  and  children  have  a  voice — 
however  much  they  hear  of  terrorism  or  "wiping  PatersoU  off  the 
map"?  People  are  as  ignorant  as  if  they  had  been  horn  a  century 
ago  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  drive  workmen,  who  barely  make 
Miongh  to  live  in  the  best  of  times,  willingly  to  starve  themselves  for 
weeks,  and  talk  of  quieting  "unrest"  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of 
more  policemen  and  bigger  night  slicks.  A  clever  and  impudent  little 
magazine,  "The  Masses,"  to  which  several  artists  contribute  their 
Irawings  free,  advises  its  leaders  to  read  certain  reactionary  edi- 
torials— "it  will  be  good  for  your  class  consciousness."  Are  matters 
to  take  the  course  frankly  believed  in  by  such  extremists — one  strike 
after  another,  as  fast  as  the  strikers  have  time  to  recuperate,  until 
t lie  wished-for  revolution  arrives  and  the  whole  fabric  is  smashed? 
Or  is  there  to  be  less  class  consciousness  and  the  dividing  walls  gradu- 
ally pulled  down,  as  so  many  walls  of  special  privilege  have  been 
peacefully  pulled  down  within  the  last  few  years?  The  notion  of  a 
lass  war  is  delestable  to  Americans,  yet  whoever  looks  around  him 
must  be  impressed  by  this  fact — there  are  many  clever  agitators  work- 
ing to  increase  class  lines;  there  are  as  many,  and  more,  highly  capa- 
ble employers  also  working  to  increase  them  by  a  bone-headed  igno- 
rance of  their  men ;  and  only  here  and  there,  and  very  rarely,  a  man 
of  first-rate  ability  working  to  bring  the  extremes  together. 

Wisdom 

WHEN  WOMEN  take  their  places  at  the  helm  of  state,  as  take 
them  they  will,  many  of  our  honored  contemporaries  think  that 
hysteria  and  confusion  will  seize  the  ship.  To  these  alarmed  gentle- 
men we  recommend  the  following  utterance  of  Helen  Wing  Robinson, 
member  of  the  Colorado  Senate.  The  lady  is  justly  proud  of  her  ability 
as  a  housekeeper.    She  says: 

Of  course.  I  was  an  authority  on  the  subject.  And  you'd  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  chances  there  are  to  apply  that  knowledge.  I  remember  one  bill  in 
particular  which  was  designed  to  cut  down  the  amount  allotted  to  the  prisons  for 
food.  One  of  my  eminent  colleagues  got  up  and  made  an  eloquent  hullabaloo 
ilxmt  starving  the  poor  prisoner.  "Consider,"  he  demanded,  "consider,  gentlemen, 
how  far  thirty-five  cents  a  day  would  go  in  feeding  each  one  of  you." 

I  couldn't  stand  that,  you  know  [announced  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
breezily],  I  just  got  right  up  and 'said  I  had  considered,  and  I  would  guarantee 
that  I  could  feed  any  one  of  those  Senators — not  convicts,  but  Senators — for  less 
than  thirty-five  cents  a  day,  and  that  I  fed  my  husband  for  less  than  that,  and 
if  they  thought  he  didn't  seem  well  fed  they  could  ask  him. 

She  has  also  one  other  specialty  peculiarly  feminine,  at  least  in  these 
degenerate  days     She  continues: 

I  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  English,  and  I  knew  how  to  write  the  English 
language  and  to  punctuate  it  once  I  had  it  written.  My  colleagues  recognized 
that.  Many  a  man  would  hurry  over  to  my  desk  with  his  amendment  to  ask  me 
if  it  said  what  he  meant  it  should.  In  return,  my  neighbors  instructed  me  on 
the  tine  points  of  parliamentary  law.  about  which  they  knew  more  than  I. 

Now  we  ask  you  if  this  sounds  like  hysteria.  A  little  leaven  of  good 
hard  female  common  sense  might  not  be  a  misplaced  sedative  in  one 
at  those  orgies  df  sentimentality  in  which  the  masculine  Solons  of  the 
land  not  infrequently  indulge. 

Solar  Advice 

HE  POSSESSED  a  picturesque  word  sense  who  invented  the  term 
"sunstroke."  One  sees  the  bolt  leap  from  the  blue,  the  victim 
topple  to  earth  with  a  dull  and  appropriate  thud,  and  feels,  in  the 
very  sound  of  the  syllables,  a  Homeric  fatalism.  Lightning  itself, 
one  might  suppose,  is  not  a  more  blindly  ruthless  slayer  than  the  day 
star.  Yet  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  The  sun  is,  indeed,  a  strict  re- 
specter of  persons.  Not  from  him  need  the  wise  and  careful  antici- 
pate any  lethal  blow.  He  strikes  down  only  the  careless  and  mis- 
guided. Many  and  various  are  the  rules  set  forth  every  year  for  the 
heated  term,  but  they  all  simmer  down  to  this:  keep  a  cool  control 
of  your  uerves,  a  firm  grip  on  your  habits,  and  a  loose  collar  about 
your  neck.  "Du  calme,  du  calme,"  advised  the  queer  little  doctor 
who  sent  Joseph  Conrad's  hero  off  into  the  superheated  "Heart  of 
Darkness."  "Avoid  irritation  more  than  exposure  to  the  sun."  For 
the  city  dweller  who  lives  in  (dose  and  somewhat  irritant  contact 
with  his  fellow  men,  this  is  particularly  sound  hot-weather  counsel. 
Frazzled  nerves  are  often  the  beginning  of  collapse.  Keep  away  from 
alcohol.    You  can't  put  out  flames  by  throwing  coal  at  them,  nor  can 


you  reduce  bodily  heat  by  pouring  liquid  lire  into  yourself.  Dress 
comfortably,  and  let  appearances  go.  Yon  can  be  lovely  next  winter — 
if  you  insist.  Summer  is  the  logical  time  of  green  things.  Eat  them — 
salads,  fruits,  uncooked  vegetables.  Go  light  on  meals  and  sweets. 
Drink  plenty  of  water,  but  not  too  cold.  Stinting  oneself  in  this 
respect  is  a  mild  Conn  of  torture  which  the  nerves  resent.  To  be  sure, 
water  drinking  induces  perspiration,  and  perspiration  is  unromantic. 
But  it  is  safe.  The  man  whose  pores  are  kept  open  is  seldom  a  victim 
of  heat  prostration.  If  you  find  yourself  to  have  stopped  perspiring 
suddenly  and  without  apparent  reason,  .net  your  doctor  at  once.  That 
is  the  danger  signal.  Above  all,  keep  your  digestion  and  your  sleep 
sound  and  regular.  One  more  bit  of  advice  in  the  interests  of  com- 
fort, and  this  lesson  is  over.  For  him  whose  heart,  lungs,  and  circu- 
lation are  normal,  lying  perfectly  quiet  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  until 
slightly  chilled,  and  then  drying  off  slowly  and  without  towel  friction, 
is  a  safe  measure,  the  cooling  effect  of  which  will  endure  for  hours 
even  in  the  most  severe  heat.  Finally,  cut  this  out,  paste  it  in  your 
hat  (the  lightest  procurable},  fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  don't 
worry,  but  go  on  your  way  secure  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  temperatures. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise 

OCT  OF  THE  .MASS  OF  BOOKS,  some  good,  some  bad,  and  many 
indifferent,  which  issue  from  the  Gargantuan  press  of  to-day, 
we  sometimes  hesitate  to  recommend  one.  After  all,  tastes  differ  in  lit- 
erature, as  in  art,  in  food,  and  in  styles  of  dress.  But  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  recommending — to  those  who  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
things  Collier's  has  been  tilting  for,  of  late  years — "The  New  Democ- 
racy," by  Walter  PI  Weyl.  Every  student  of  public  affairs  will  find 
it  valuable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  (dearer  diagnosis  of  democ- 
racy's trend.  It  is  not  the  product  of  a  faddist,  but  a  profoundly 
scholarly  and  delightfully  readable  work,  heartening  to  all  but  those 
who  are  feeding  fat  on  large  and  ancient  privileges. 

A  Thought  for  Summer 

V~"\F  ALL  THE  FA  IK  BIRD  SIGHTS  OF  ICELAND,  the  gassing 
V>/  of  the  swans,  with  their  music,  over  her  cold  lakes  is  the  love- 
liest— it  seems  rather  dreamt  than  seen."    So  writes  Edmund  Selous 
in  a  paper  on  "The  Swans  of  Iceland." 

Mrs.  Harris 

WE  FEAR  we  must  tell  who  Mrs.  Harris  is.  We  think  that  the 
present  generation  does  not  know  its  Dickens  so  thoroughly 
that  it  can  place  any  one  of,  say,  the  seventy  most  salient  of  those 
charming  characters  whom  once  all  men  could  recognize.  Mrs.  Harris 
was  Sarah  Gamp's  friend.  She  never  puts  in  an  appearance.  It  is 
only  through  Sarah's  references  to  Mrs.  Harris  that  we  know  of 
her.  "I  don't  believe  there's  no  sich  person,"  cries  an  acquaintance 
of  Sarah's.  That  is  her  charm.  No  faculty  short  of  the  imagination 
has  any  claim  on  her.  And  with  all  the  doubts  cast  upon  her  exist- 
ence, not  one  whisper  has  ever  been  heard  against  her  character.  But 
Mrs.  Harris  is  more  than  Sarah's  friend.  She  is  the  friend  of  each 
of  us.  She  represents  the  belief  in  a  person  who  ought  to  be,  even  if 
his  existence  cannot  be  proved.  Santa  Claus  is  the  form  in  which 
the  child  first  works  out  his  desire.  Nor  does  he  stop  with  the  Christ- 
mas giver,  but  builds  all  bis  longing  into  flesh-and-blood  characters, 
for  his  mind  balks  at  an  abstraction  and  craves  the  warmth  of  a  per- 
sonality. All  the  fairies,  from  those  that  tripped  it  on  the  lawn  down 
to  our  modern  products  of  Brownie  and  Colly  woo,  partake  of  the 
Harris  nature.  They  are  a  giving  of  shape  to  dreams,  a  clothing  of 
the  ideal  in  garments  of  the  actual.  These  beings  that  live  just  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  five  senses  are  something  more  than  a  pleasing  diver- 
sion— they  are  a  help  and  solace  in  time  of  trouble.  The  little  street 
boy,  engaged  in  a  losing  fight,  mentions  a  big  brother  around  the  cor- 
ner who  will  shortly  come  to  the  rescue.  In  later  years  we  prefer  to 
throw  out  forms  that  represent  our  fear  and  self-seeking.  The  whole 
crew  of  ghosts — from  the  old-fashioned,  with  their  white  apparel  and 
clanking  chains,  to  our  own  scientifically  explained  invisible  men — 
are  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Harris;  but  they  are  a  degenerate 
offshoot.  Mrs.  GRDNDY  is  a  diseased  form,  and  the  skeleton  in  the 
closet.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  revert  to  the  kindly  un- 
seen band  that  made  childhood  pleasant.  And  it  would  be  still 
better  to  fashion  new  beings  that  should  answer  to  our  matured  and 
finer  ideals.  Mrs.  Harris  is  for  all  of  us.  Happy  are  those,  like 
Sarah,  that  take  her  at  her  best. 
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A  Scholar  Who 
Enjoys  Hard  Tasks 

A STORY  thai  Smith  College  likes  t<> 
believe  of  its  president,  Marion  Le- 
Roy  Burton,  relates  that  three  years  ago 
he  chose  the  post  at  Smith  rather  than 
the  presidency  of  one  Of  the  best-kno.wn 
Eastern  colleges  for  men.  and  in  ex- 
planation said  that  Smith  "ought  to 
keep  him  busier."  What  he  has  accom- 
plished would  appear  to  confirm  the  anec- 
dote, for  he  set  himself  the  extremely 
difficult  task  of  raising  a  $1,000,000 
endowment  to  pay  the  faculty.  When  a 
man's  college  needs  money  it  goes  t<>  the 
rich  graduates,  hut  a  woman's  college 
has  few  neh  alumna'.  To  raise  this 
$1,000,000  fur  Smith,  In:  Burton's  enthu- 
siasm reached  to  4.000  different  sub- 
scribers. One  undergraduate  did  the 
work  of  a  maid  in  her  father's  house  all 
summer,  turning  her  wages  into  the 
fund.  A  teacher  wrote  from  a  small  town 
in  the  West:  "I  have  made  more  money 
than  I  expected;  please  find  inclosed  $2." 
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All  in  the  Day's  Work 

A BROKEN  water  .uate  in  Central  Park  reservoir,  New 
York  City,  is  again  in  working  order.  To  repair  it. 
.lack  Ferguson,  diver,  was  lowered  into  a  black  hole  -40 
feet  deep,  through  which  -J.ooo.ooo  gallons  of  water  rush 
every  hour.  He  carried  no  light.  The  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  the  How  would  have  hurst  an  incandescent  bull). 


Action 


Bwana  Tumba  Wins 
Six  Cents  for  a  Scalp 

COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
well  known  as  a  hunter,  is  home 
from  an  expedition  to  the  northern  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  where  he  spent  sev- 
eral pleasant  days  gunning  for  slander. 
At  Ishpeming  he  secured  a  full-grown 
slander,  three  or  four  years  old.  If  he 
had  so  chosen,  Bwana  Tumba  might 
have  obtained  as  much  as  $10,000  for  the 
Whole  hide,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  only  the  scalp,  for  which  the  au- 
thorities are  ordered  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
0  cents. 

It  has  been  most  amusing,  meanwhile, 
to  hear  .all  the  highly  complimentary 
things  that  nervous  editors  have  been 
saying  about  the  Colonel.  They  knew  all 
the  time,  it  seems,  that  he  never  drinks 
to  excess,  that  he  dislikes  beer,  and  never 
takes  whisky  or  brandy  unless  prescribed 
by  a  doctor.  And  if  during  the  campaign 
they  inadvertently  printed  a  libel  or  two, 
they  now  earnestly,  eloquently,  apologize. 

Copyright  1913  by  Umlerwood  ic  Underwood 


A  Telephone  with  a  Nosepiece 

OX  THE  theory  that  sounds  from  the  nose  as  well  as  from  the  lips 
are  important  in  telephoning,  Dr.  Jules  Glover,  a  physician  at- 
tached to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  has  invented  a  transmitter 
which  lias  both  a  mouthpiece  and  a  nosepiece.  He  says  thai  the  nose1 
piece  will  make  it  possible  to  telephone  greater  distances  than  before. 


Carnegie  by  His  Ain  Fireside 

T 


HE  richest  Scot  usually  is  photographed  in  his  silk  hat  and  I 


mice 


his  hearthstone,  in  the  costume  and  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  "home 
folks."  is  so  unusual  thai  it  makes  a  place  for  itself  among  news  pictures. 
The  golf  sticks  in  the  background  furnish  an  extra  flavor  of  Scotch. 
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Elected  by  Pennies 

Tags  that  sold  for  a  dime  and 
votes  at  one  cent  each  upon  who 
should  be  May  Queen  of  a  chil- 
dren's festival  raised  $700  to 
provide  Carthage,  Mo. ,  with  a 
free  kindergarten.  This  festival 
—  as  successful  artistically  as 
financially — was  held  in  a  town 
that  by  the  19/0  census  had  a 
population   of  less  than  J 0,000 
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From  the  bleak  Antarctic  at  last  have  arrived  the 
only  photographs  in  the  world  of  the  first  memorial 
to  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott  and  the  four  com- 
panions who  perished  with  him  after  reaching  the 
South  Pole.  This  shows  the  cross  of  rough  timbers 
raised  by  the  rescue  expedition  on  Observation  Hill 


HP  HE  first  expenditures  of  the  $2,000,000 
A  a  year  that  the  Government  has  ap- 
propriated  to  keep  the  Missouri  River 
open  to  commerce  arc  being  put  to  ^ood 
use.  Tile  distance  by  good  channels  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  already  has  heen 
shortened  fifty  miles:  and  boatmen  lately 
have  even  risked  running  the  river  at 
night.  The  photograph  above  shows  the 
end  of  a  continuous  day  and  night  run 
upstream  from  St.  Louis  b>  Kansas  City 
— the  steamer  .1.  M.  Scott  and  the  barge 
Alpha  docking  at  Kansas  City's  new  mu- 
nicipal wharf.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
large  boats  have  not  followed  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  except  in  daylight. 


The  Pierre  Monitor  —  length  on  load  water  line  9  feet- — 
is  a  floating  memorial  designed  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans  of 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. ,  to  honor  the  sailors  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  set  adrift  in  the  Missouri  River, 
May  .10,  and  at  this  writing  has  been  reported  below  Omaha. 
In  the  turrets  are  messages  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
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anrahan's  Curse 


By 

William 


Yeats 


r  J^HE  Irish  poet  and  playwright 
has  here  written  a  little  story 
filled  with  the  wild,  gentle  Celtic 
character,  the  mystic  Celtic  moon- 
shine, and  humor  that  is  close  to 
tragedy.  It  has  the  charm  of 
simplicity  and  the  freshness  of 
out  of  doors. 

ONE  fine  May  morning,  a  long  time  after  he  had 
left  Margaret  Rooney's  house,  Hanrahan  was 
walking  the  road  near  Collooney,  and  the 
sound  of  the  birds  singing  in  the  bushes  that 
were  white  with  blossom  set  him  singing  as  he  went. 
It  was  to  his  own  little  place  he  was  going,  that  was 
no  more  than  a  cabin,  but  that  pleased  him  well.  For 
he  was  tired  of  so  many  years  of  wandering  from 
shelter  to  shelter  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  although 
he  was  seldom  refused  a  welcome  and  a  share  of  what 
was  in  the  house,  it  seemed  to  him  sometimes  that  his 
mind  was  getting  stiff  like  his  joints,  and  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  him  as  it  used  to  be  to  make  fun  and  sport 
through  the  night  and  to  set  all  the  boys  laughing  with 
his  pleasant  talk,  and  to  coax  the  women  with  his 
songs.  And  a  while  ago  he  had  turned  into  a  cabin 
that  some  poor  man  had  left  to  go  harvesting  and  had 
never  come  back  to  again.  And  when  he  had  mended 
the  thatch  and  made  a  bed  in  the  corner  with  a  few- 
sacks  and  bushes,  and  had  swept  the  floor,  he  was  well 
content  to  have  a  little  place  for  himself,  where  he 
could  go  in  and  out  as  he  liked,  and  put  his  head  in 
his  hands  through  the  length  of  an  evening,  if  the  fret 
was  (in  him  and  loneliness  after  tbe  old  times.  After 
a  while  the  neighbors  began  to  send  their  children  in 
to  get  some  learning  from  him.  and  with  what  they 
brought — a  few  eggs  or  an  oaten  cake  or  a  couple  of 
sods  of  turf — he  made  out  a  way  of  living.  And  if  he 
went  for  a  wild  day  and  night  now  and  again  to  the 
Burrough,  no  one  would  say  a  word,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  poet,  with  wandering  in  his  heart. 

IT  was  from  the  Burrough  he  was  coming  that  May 
morning,  light-hearted  enough,  and  singing  some 
new  song  that  had  come  to  him.  But  it  was  not 
long  till  a  hare  ran  across  his  path,  and  made  away 
into  the  field  through  the  loose  stones  of  the  wall.  And 
he  knew  it  was  no  good  sign,  a  hare  to  have  crossed 
his  path,  and  he  remembered  the  hare  that  had  led  him 
away  to  Slieve  Echtge  the  time  Mary  Lavelle  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  how  he  had  never  known  con- 
tent for  any  length  of  time  since  then.  "And  it  is 
likely  enough  they  are  putting  some  bad  thing  before 
me  now."  be  said. 

And  as  he  said  that  be  heard  the  sound  of  crying  in 
the  field  beside  him,  and  he  looked  over  the  wall.  And 
there  be  saw  a  young  girl  sitting  under  a  bush  of  white 
hawthorn,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  but  her  soft  hair 
and  her  white  neck  and  the  young  look  of  her  put  him 
in  mind  of  Bridget  Pureed  and  Margaret  Gillane  and 
Maeve  Connelan  and  Oona  Curry  and  Celia  Driscoll 
and  the  rest  of  the  girls  he  bad  made  songs  for  and 
had  coaxed  the  heart  from  with  bis  flattering  tongue. 

She  looked  up,  and  he  saw  her  to  be  a  girl  of  the 
neighbors,  a  farmer's  daughter. 
"What  is  on  you,  Nora?"  he  said. 
"Nothing  you  could  take  from  me.  Red  Hanrahan." 
"If  there  is  any  sorrow  on  you,  it  is  I  myself  should 
be  well  able  to  serve  you,"  he  said  then,  "for  it  is 
I  know  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  I  know  well 
what  sorrow  is  and  parting  ami  the  hardship  of  the 
world.   And  if  I  am  not  able  to  save  you  from  trouble," 
he  said,  "there  is  many  a  one  I  have  saved  from  it 
witli  tbe  power  that  is  in  my  songs,  as  it  was  in  the 
songs  of  the  poets  that  were  before  me  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.    And  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the 
poets  I  myself  will  be  sitting  and  talking  in  some  far 


place  beyond  the  world  to  the  end  of  life  and  time," 
lie  said. 

The  girl  stopped  her  crying,  and  she  said : 
"Owen  Hanrahan,  I  often  heard  you  have  had 
sorrow  and  persecution,  and  that  you  know  all  the 
troubles  of  the  world  since  the  time  you  refused 
your  love  to  tbe  queen  woman  in  Slieve  Echtge;  and 
that  she  never  left  you  in  quiet  since.  But  when  it 
is  people  of  this  earth  that  have  harmed  you,  it  is 
yourself  knows  well  the  way  to  put  harm  on  them 
again.  And  will  you  do  now  what  I  ask  you,  Owen 
Hanrahan?"  she  said. 

"I  will  do  that  indeed,"  said  he. 

"It  is  my  father  and  my  mother  and  my  brothers," 
she  said,  "that  are  marrying  me  to  old  Paddy  Doe,  be- 
cause he  has  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  under  the 
mountain.  And  it  is  what  you  can  do,  Hanrahan,"  she 
said,  "to  put  him  into  a  rime  the  same  way  you  put  old 
Teter  Kilmartin  in  one  the  time  you  were  young,  that 
sorrow  may  be  over  him  rising  up  and  lying  down,  that 
will  put  him  thinking  of  Colloony  churchyard  and  not 
of  marriage.  And  let  you  make  no  delay  about  it,  for 
it  is  for  to-morrow  they  have  the  marriage  settled, 
and  I  would  sooner  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  day  of  my 
death  than  on  that  day." 

"I  will  put  him  into  a  song  that  will  bring  sliame 
and  sorrow  over  him ;  but  tell  me  how  many  years  has 
he.  for  I  would  put  them  in  the  song." 

"Oh,  he  lias  years  upon  years.  He  is  as  old  as  you 
yourself,  Red  Hanrahan." 

"As  old  as  myself."  said  Hanrahan,  and  his  voice 
was  as  if  broken  ;  "as  old  as  myself !  There  are  twenty 
years  and  more  between  us.  It  is  a  bad  day  indeed 
for  Owen  Hanrahan  when  a  young  girl  with  the  blos- 


Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  but  the  young  look  of 
her  put  him  in  mind  of  the  girls  he  had  made  songs  for 

som  of  the  May  in  her  cheeks  thinks  him  to  be  an  old 
man.  And  my  grief!"  he  said,  "you  have  put  a  thorn 
in  my  heart." 

He  turned  from  her  then  and  went  on  down  the 
road  till  he  came  to  a  stone,  and  he  sat  down  on  it,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  weight  of  the  years  had  come 
on  him  in  a  minute.  And  he  remembered  it  was  not 
many  days  ago  that  a  woman  in  some  house  had  said  : 
"It  is  not  Red  Hanrahan  you.  are  now  but  Yellow 
Hanrahan,  for  your  hair  is  turned  to  the  color  of  a 
wisj)  of  tow."  And  another  woman  he  had  asked  for 
a  drink  had  not  given  him  new  milk  but  sour;  and 
sometimes  the  girls  would  lie  whispering  and  laughing 
witli  young,  ignorant  men.  while  he  himself  was  in  the 
middle  of  giving  out  his  poems  or  his  talk.    And  be 


thought  of  the  stiffness  of  his  joints  when  he  first 
rose  of  a  morning,  and  the  pain  of  his  knees  after 
making  a  journey,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  j 
come  to  be  a  very  old  man,  with  cold  in  the  shoulders 
and  speckled  shins  and  his  wind  breaking  and  he  him- 
self withering  away.  And  with  those  thoughts  there 
came  on  him  a  great  anger  against  old  age  and  all  it 
brought  with  it.  And  just  then  he  looked  up  and  saw  • 
a  great  spotted  eagle  sailing  slowly  toward  the  Hill 
of  Awley,  and  he  cried  out :  "You,  too,  eagle  of  the  Hill 
of  Awley,  are  old,  and  your  wings  are  full  of  gaps, 
and  I  will  put  you  and  your  ancient  comrades,  the 
pike  of  Dargan  Lake  and  the  yew  of  the  Swift  Place 
of  the  Strangers,  into  my  rime,  that  there  may  be  a 
curse  on  you  forever." 

THERE  was  a  bush  beside  him  to  the  left,  flower- 
ing like  the  rest,  and  a  little  gust  of  wind  blew 
the  white  blossoms  over  his  coat.  "May  blos- 
soms," he  said,  gathering  them  up  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  "you  never  know  age  because  you  die  away  in 
your  beauty,  and  I  will  put  you  into  my  rime  and  give 
you  my  blessing." 

He  rose  up  then  and  plucked  a  little  branch  from 
the  bush,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand.  But  it  is  old  and 
broken  he  looked  going  home  that  day.  with  the  stoop 
in  his  shoulders  and  the  darkness  in  his  face. 

When  he  got  to  his  cabin  there  was  no  one  there,  and 
he  went  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  for  a  wdiile,  as  he  was 
used  to  do  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  poem  or  a  praise 
or  a  curse.  And  it  was  not  long  he  was  in  making  it 
this  time,  for  the  power  of  the  curse-making  bards 
was  upon  him.  And  when  he  had  made  it  he  searched 
his  mind  how  he  could  best  send  it  out  over  the  whole 

countryside. 

Some  of  the  scholars 
began  coming  in  then, 
to  see  if  there  would  he 
any  school  that  day.  and 
Hanrahan  rose  and  sat 
on  the  bench  by  the 
hearth,  and  they  all 
stood  around  him. 

They  thought  h  e 
would  bring  out  the 
Virgil  or  the  Mass  hook 
or  1 'rimer,  but  instead 
of  that  he  held  up  the 
little  b  r  a  n  c  h  of  the 
hawthorn  he  had  in  his 
h  a  n  d  yet.  "Children," 
he  said,  "this  is  a  new 
lesson  I  have  for  you  to- 
day. You  yourselves 
and  the  beautiful  people 
of  the  w  o  r  1  d  are  like 
this  blossom,  a  n  d  old 
age  is  the  wind  that 
comes  a  n  d  blows  the 
blossom  away.  And  I 
have  made  a  curse  upon 
old  age  and  upon  the 
old  men,"  he  said,  "and 
listen  now  while  I  give  it  out  to  you."  And  this  is 
what  he  said : 

The  poet,  Given  Hanrahan,  under  a  bush  of  Mail. 
Calls  doicn  a  curse  on  his  own  head  because  it  withers 

gray,  [Hill. 
Then  on  the  speckled  eagle  cock  that  is  on  AwlC)/'8 
Because  it  is  the  oldest  thing  that  knows  of  earl:  and 

ill;  [out  of  wind, 

And  on  the  yew  that  has  been  green  from  the  times 
By  the  Steep  Place  of  the  Strangers  and  the  Gap  of 

the  }Yind;  f.'/"»  Lam 

And  on  the  great  gray  pike  that  broods  in  Castle  Bar- 
II a  ring  in  his  long  body  n  many  a  hook  and  ache; 
Then  curses  he  old  Paddy  Bruen  of  the  Well  of  Bride, 
Because  no  hair  is  on  his  head  and  drowsiness  inside. 
Then  Paddy's  neighbor,  Peter  Hart,  and  Michael  dill, 

his  friend,  [end. 
Because  their  wandering  histories  arc  never  at  an 
And  linn  Old  Shenus  Cullinan,  shepherd  of  tin  Green 

Lands, 
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Because  he  holds  two  crutches  between  his  crooked 
hands; 

Then  culls  a  curse  of  threefold  power  niton  old  Paddy 
Doe,  [mow, 
Who  plans  to  lay  his  withering  head  upon  a  breast  of 
Who  plans  to  wreck  a  singing  ro'uc  and  break  a  merry 
heart,  [depart; 
He  culls  a  curse  that  shall  be  his  until  his  breath 
And  he  mils  (Uiira  u  blessing  on  the  blossom  of  the 
May, 

Because  it  ionics  in  beauty,  and  on  beauty  blows  away, 

HE  said  it  over  to  the  children  verse  by  verse  till 
all  of  them  could  say  a  part  of  it  and  some  that 
were  the  quickest  could  say  all  of  it. 
"That  will  do  for  to-day."  he  said  then.  "And  what 
you  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  out  and  sing  that  song 
for  a  while,  to  the  tune  of  'The  Gi-een  Bunch  of 
Rashes,'  to  everyone  you  meet,  and  to  the  old  men 
themselves." 

"I  will  do  that."  said  one  of  the  little  lads;  "I  know 
old  Paddy  Doe  well.    Last  St.  John's  eve  we  dropped 


a  mouse  down  his  chimney,  but  this  is  better  than  a 
mouse." 

"I  will  go  into  the  town  of  Sligo  and  sins  it  in  the 
street,"  said  another  of  the  boys.  "Do  that,"  said 
Hanrahan,  "and  go  into  the  Burrough  and  tell  it  to 
Margaret  Rooney  and  Mary  Gillis,  and  bid  them  to 
sing  it,  and  make  the  beggars  and  the  bodachs  say  it 
wherever  they  go."  The  children  ran  out  then,  full  of 
pride  and  of  mischief,  calling  out  the  song  as  they  ran. 
and  Hanrahan  knew  there  was  no  danger  that  it 
would  not  be  heard. 

He  was  sitting  outside  the  door  the  next  morning, 
looking  at  his  scholars  as  they  came  by  twos  and 
threes.  They  were  nearly  all  come,  and  he  was  con- 
sidering the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  to  know 
whether  it  was  time  to  begin,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
that  was  like  the  buzzing  of  a  swarm  of  angry  bees  in 
the  air.  or  the  rushing  of  a  hidden  river  in  time  of 
flood.  Then  he  saw  a  crowd  coming  up  to  the  cabin 
from  the  road,  and  he  took  notice  that  all  the  crowd 
was  made  up  of  old  men,  and  that  the  three  that  were 
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the  leaders  were  Paddy  Bruen,  Michael  Gill,  and 
Paddy  Doe,  and  there  was  not  one  in  the  crowd  but 
had  in  his  hand  an  ash  stick  or  a  blackthorn.  As  soon 
as  they  caught  sight  of  him,  the  sticks  began  to  wave 
hither  and  thither  like  branches  in  a  storm,  and  the 
old  feet  to  run. 

He  waited  no  longer,  but  made  off  up  the  hill  behind 
the  cabin  till  he  was  out  of  their  sight. 

After  a  while  he  came  back  round  the  hill,  where 
he  was  hidden  by  the  furze  growing  along  a  ditch. 
And  when  he  came  in  sight  of  his  cabin  he  saw  that 
all  the  old  men  had  gathered  around  it,  and  one  of 
them  was  .just  at  that  time  thrusting  a  rake  with  a 
wisp  of  lighted  straw  on  it  into  the  thatch. 

"My  grief,"  he  said,  "I  have  set  Old  Age  and  Time 
and  Weariness  and  Sickness  against  me,  and  I  must 
go  wandering  again.  And  O  Pdessed  Queen  of  Heaven," 
he  said,  "protect  me  from  the  Eagle  of  the  Hill  of 
Aw  ley.  the  Yew  Tree  of  the  Steep  Place  of  the  Stran- 
gers, the  Pike  of  Castle  Dargan  Lake,  and  from  the 
lighted  wisps  of  their  kindred,  the  Old  Men!" 


By  Kai 


It  is  like  unto  an  Englishman's  castle. 
But  all  the  exclusiveness  in  the  world 
could  not  lend  beauty  to  this  oil  land- 
scape. Gold  mining,  diamond  digging, 
even  meat  packing  have  their  charms, 
their  thrills.  But  oil — well,  in  this  case  it 
only  added  to  the  general  hopelessness. 
In  spite  of  the  millions  that  were  being 
drawn  out  of  the  tanks  this  spot  con- 
tinued to  be  the  deadest,  most  laughter- 
less  region  in  all  Mexico.  And  nearly 
always,  as  to  weather,  it  felt  like  the 
very  hottest  place  mentionable. 


An  unwilling  captain  turned  the 
wheel  —  on  one  side  of  him 
stood  a  lantern-jawed  American 
holding  a  revolver  to  his  head 


"tV/TRS.  REYNOLDS  remarks  inci- 
dentally in  a  letter:  "I  meant 
'Two  Men'  to  be  a  joyful,  droll,  man- 
capturing  yarn" — and  that  is  a  per- 
fectly good  description  of  what  she 
has  achieved. 

THIS  happened  somewhere  in  Mexico,  in  a  place 
inhabited  almost  solely  by  English  capital. 
There  were  plenty  of  Mexicans  about,  to  be 
sure,  and  one  giant  negro.    But  the  Mexicans 
lon't  count  and  the  negro  dies  in  the  middle  of  the  story. 

This  spot  in  Mexico  was  owned  by  English  capital, 
imothered  in  dust,  scorched  black  with  the  heat,  and 
hoking  with  oil.  It  was  the  oil  that  had  brought  the 
English. 

Corporations  waste  no  time.  This  one  kept  armies 
u  various  parts  of  the  world,  coining  money  in  vari- 
es ways.  It  now  proceeded  to  gather  an  army  of 
Englishmen  about  these  Mexican  oil  wells. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  it  had  built  several  im- 
aense  oil  tanks,  which,  once  filled  with  crude  oil, 
vonld.  with  a  fire  under  them,  produce,  at  different 
emperatures,  the  many  oil  products  so  much  in  de- 
nand  in  the  world's  markets.  The  largest  of  these 
inks  had  a  capacity  of  something  like  ninety  thousand 
larrels.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  fact  because 
his  tank  will,  later  on.  illuminate  the  story. 

Of  course  the  Englishmen  gathered  here  did  not 
W>rk  with  the  oil  in  any  of  its  many  forms.  The  work, 
he  real,  dirty  work  was  done  by  the  Mexicans  and 
□ch.  The  English  came  only  to  superintend  and  man- 
ge the  various  operations.  Most  of  them  wore  very 
English  clothes  and  were  always  immaculate  about  the 
•  ice  and  hands.    They  sat  in  the  office  all  day  and 

rote  out  beautiful  reports  in  a  beautiful  hand.  At 
ight  they  sat  in  the  mess  and  amused  themselves  in 

perfectly  English  fashion. 

An  English  mess  is  a  most  exclusive  thing,  be  it  in 
outh  America,  Mexico,  the  heart  of  India,  or  Africa. 


ND  then  the  providence  that  keeps 
an  eye  on  even  the  meanest  and 
ugliest  of  towns  looked  down  in 
sudden  pity  on  this  one  and  sent  to  it  an 
American,  one  John  Burton,  a  master 
cooper.  John  Burton  was  not  merely  a 
master  cooper — he  was  more.  He  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Universal  Coopers' 
Union.  It  seems  that  there  is  in  this 
imperfect  world  one  perfect  labor 
union.  This  is  almost  unbelievable 
when  one  recalls  many  things.  Still 
the  man  who  told  this  yarn  knew  a 
good  deal  about  many  unions  and  his  word  cannot  be 
disputed.  He  maintained  that  every  cooper  in  this 
wide,  wide  world  belonged  to  the  Coopers'  Union. 
That,  the  world  over,  coopers  stood  as  one  man,  one 
gigantic  labor  soul.  He  said  every  capitalist  who 
needed  barrels  in  his  business  knew  this  and  acted 
accordingly.  Even  the  richest  and  most  arrogant 
would  never  dream  of  bucking  this  perfect  labor 
union.    Such  a  proceeding  would  spell  black  ruin. 

This  man  said  that  every  capitalist  took  special 
pains  to  humor  a  cooper.  This  is  another  fact  to  be 
remembered.    It,  too,  plays  a  part  in  this  story. 

So  John  Burton,  master  cooper  and  secretary  of  the 
Coopers'  Union,  came  to  Mexico.  The  enterprising 
English  corporation  was  forced  to  offer  him  a  neat,  a 
very,  very  neat  sum  to  get  him  to  come  and  super- 
intend the  barrel-making  branch  of  their  business.  He 
was  a  very  necessary  and  lucky  acquisition.  The  firm 
realized  this  and  sent  special  instructions  to  its  gen- 
eral manager  regarding  this  John  Burton.  The  firm 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  humoring  this  coming  ex- 
pert. And  Pomeroy  never  for  a  moment  forgot  these 
instructions. 

Pomeroy  was  a  serious-minded  Englishman,  the  sort 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "a  responsible  man."  And 
Mr.  Wilfred  Pomeroy  was  responsible  and  conscien- 
tious and  obedient.  Such  a  man  in  the  right  place  is 
priceless.    In  the  wrong  place  costly. 

JOHN  BURTON  arrived  at  the  oil  settlement  on  a 
hot  afternoon.  He  was  tired,  travel-stained,  and 
hungry.  He  was  expected.  The  general  manager, 
Pomeroy  himself,  was  there  to  meet  him  when  he  got 
off  the  dinky  railroad  train.  The  general  manager 
was  smoothly,  conscientiously,  obediently  polite  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  he  turned  Burton  over  to  a 
servant,  who  led  the  master  cooper  to  his  quarters. 
And  right  there  trouble  began. 

You  sae,  John  Burton  had  gotten  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  naturally  enough  be  quartered  at  the 
mess.  He  knew  that  only  a  very  worthy  man  may 
enter  an  Englishman's  mess.  But  he  thought  himself 
eminently  worthy. 


At  home  he  was  a  big  man,  loved,  sought,  and  hon- 
ored. He  had  a  lovely  wife,  whom  he  adored,  and 
four  youngsters  of  whom  he  was  insanely  proud.  He 
was  a  big.  clean,  jolly  American,  successful  and  well 
to  do.  His  family  lived  in  a  good-sized  house  that  had 
a  fine  library,  hot-water  heat,  and  two  servants  in  it. 
John  Burton  had  an  education.  As  secretary  of  the 
Coopers'  Union  he  had  traveled  over  much  of  the 
world  and  had  behaved  artistically  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive hotels  on  earth.  He  wore  good  clothes  of  Ameri- 
can make  and  they  became  him  exceedingly  well. 

Burton  was  too  tired  to  ask  for  explanations  that 
first  day.  But  when  he  had  had  a  bath  and  a  good 
night's  sleep  he  put  on  one  of  his  very  best-fitting 
suits  of  white  linen  and  strolled  down  to  the  manager's 
office.  He  asked  a  few  questions  in  his  direct,  Ameri- 
can way. 

"Why."  asked  this  master  cooper,  "am  I  not  quar- 
tered at  the  mess?" 

The  startled  manager  raised  indefinite  eyebrows. 

"That,  Mr.  Burton,"  he  explained  in  shocked  tones, 
"is  quite  against  the  rules." 

"How  so?" 

"The  mess  is — ah — for  the  office  force,  don't  you 
know." 

John  Burton  studied  the  smooth  Mr.  Wilfred  Pome- 
roy of  the  indefinite  eyebrows.  The  manager  began  to 
feel  quiveringly  uncomfortable  under  the  silent  scru- 
tiny.   He  hastened  to  humor  the  master  cooper. 

"Your  room  now — is  it  comfortable?  Can  we  give 
you  anything  more  in  the  way  of  furnishings?" 

AND  still  John  Burton  was  studying,  sizing  up  his 
L  Englishman,  coolly,  curiously.     Finally  he  re- 
marked dryly : 
"Oh.  the  room  will  do  for  the  time  being." 
With  that  he  walked  out. 

The  master  cooper  had  in  his  travels  met  many  Eng- 
lishmen. He  thought  he  knew  them,  or,  at  least,  that 
he  knew  many  things  about  them.  He  knew  that 
they  were  nearly  all  more  or  less  reserved  and  stead- 
fastly conventional.  Anything  that  savored  of  crude 
toil  or  trade  was,  he  had  discovered,  classed  apart 
from  genteel  English  souls.  Burton  was  prepared  to 
see.  even  in  this  sun-scorched,  lonely,  joyless  waste, 
fifteen-dollar-a-week  clerks  refusing  to  speak  to  eight- 
dollar-a-day  mechanics.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for 
his  own  ostracism. 

Not  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  shortcomings. 
He  knew  that  he  was  disgustingly  democratic  and  too 
easy-going  when  it  came  to  matters  of  nice  social  dis- 
tinctions. Now,  an  Englishman  loves  distinctions.  But 
John  Burton  was  notoriously  blind  to  social  fences. 
And  he  had  reverence  for  nothing  except  God  and  a 
man's  soul. 

"But  shucks !  Those  things  don't  count.  They  don't 
make  the  whole  man,"  he  told  himself.  "They  just 
don't  know  me.  They'll  let  me  in  when  they  find  out 
I'm  a  jolly,  decent  fellow.  And  I  can  be  a  darn  good 
fellow  when  I  set  my  mind  on  it." 

He  laughed  good-naturedly  and  rather  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  winning  over  these  secluded  Englishmen. 

In  one  month  John  Burton  became  the  joy  of  the 
Mexicans  and  such.  What  perfume  is  to  the  rose  and 
beauty  is  to  a  woman.  John  Burton  was  to  that  deso- 
late oil  camp.  He  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  most 
thoroughly  knew  his  business  and  could  be  a  darn 
good  fellow.  The  Mexicans  adored  him,  for  he  spoke 
their  language  more  musically,  more  perfectly  than 
they    did.     With    him    they    were   never  Mexicans, 
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greasers,  but  men.  Their  eyes  flashed  anil  faces 
wakened  ;it  sight  of  him.  Those  who  worked  in  his 
department  sang  ;it  their  work. 

Several  Englishmen  caught  themselves  speaking  very 
civilly  to  Burton,  and  the  others  watched  him  steall  hily. 

<>  >f  these  watchers  remarked  that  he  had  always 

Ilea  rd  America  lis  were  .meat  mixers — lie  used  more 
woids.  but  that  is  what  he  meant — hut  this  Burton 
fellow  was  certainly  overdoing  it.  "don't  you  know, 
with  these  bally  greasers." 

But  when  a  high-caste,  exclusive,  rich,  and  t'aris- 
visiting  Spanish  family  had  "the  Sefior  Burton''  to 
dinner,  a  certain  respect  for  the  radiant  American 
began  to  creep  into  the  mess.  No  mess  Englishman 
had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  Spanish  grandee's  house, 
or  been  presented  to  a  blue-blooded  senora  with  her  bevy 
of  senoritns.  These  Mexicans  were  strange  creatures. 
They  themselves  were  not  mixers,  yet  they  found  joy 
in  Burton. 

It  was  just  after  this  social  conquest  that  Burton 
appeared  for  the  second  time  in 
the  manager's  office. 

"Well,"  he  smiled  winningly, 
"are  you  about  ready  to  lix  me  up 
at  the  mess?" 

Again  Pomeroy's  indefinite  eye- 
brows Mew  up. 

"Mr.   Burton,   what  you  ask  is 
quite  impossible." 

Burton's  smile  vanished.  The 
warmth  faded  out  of  his  joyous 
man  body.  His  drawling  voice, 
cool  as  a  frost  laden  wind,  hid  his 
impatience. 

"See  here.  Pomeroy,  I've  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense.  Do  you 
realize  that  that  cell  of  mine  is 
about  a  mile  from  town?  Not 
another  white  man  to  neighbor 
with,  not  a  thing  to  look  at  hut 
the  factory  buildings.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?  <  »r  what's  the 
matter  with  me?" 

POMEROY    adjusted    his  nose 
glasses  and  was  smoothly  at- 
tentive.    He  never  once  for- 
got, did  Pomeroy,  that  this  master 
cooper  must  be  humored. 

"The  rules  of  the  company — we 
shall  he  glad  to  add  any  further 
convenience — " 

"Oh,  you  go  to  the  devil!" 
snapped  Burton,  and  walked  out. 

Burton  was  terribly  homesick 
and  lonely.  He  knew  what  brood- 
ing and  loneliness  can  do  to  a  man 
in  a  forsaken  waste,  and  he  took 
long  walks  through  the  woods,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  pipemen  who 
were  laying  new  oil  veins. 

One  day  he  noticed  among  the 
natives  a  lean,  lantern-jawed  man. 
Fie  stepped  up  closer  and  gave  a  shout.    He  had  found 
an  American. 

"Missouri  first  and  then  Wyoming,  I  bet!"  Burton 
laughed,  and  extended  a  glad  hand  to  the  vulgarly 
common  pipeman. 

The  lantern-jawed  one  looked  shrewdly,  furtively  at 
Burton,  and  a  slow  smile  went  with  the  responding 
hand. 

"Sure.    I'm  from  Missouri." 

And  Burton  in  his  natty  suit  helped  that  vulgar 
laborer  put  down  pipes,  and  at  night  he  carried  him 
to  his  room  and  let  him  smoke  his  best  cigars.  And  he 
did  well-nigh  talk  that  man  to  death. 

The  lantern-jawed  one  spoke  infrequently  and 
watched  Burton  minutely.  Before  he  left  that  night 
he  made  one  noteworthy  remark.    It  was  simply  this: 

"I'm  wanted  in  Wyoming  for  murder.  If  you  call 
up  Callahan  of  —  [and  he  named  the  town]  he  will 
give  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  carcass" 

Burton  never  batted  an  eye.  He  looked  the  lantern- 
jawed  one  over,  noticed  his  still  lingering  youth,  his 
untamed,  unspoiled  eyes,  and  put  out  his  hand.  This 
time  the  lantern-jawed  one  met  it  with  sudden  wist- 
fulness. 

These  two  waifs  spent  many  hours  together,  care- 
fully selected  hours,  for  the  lantern-jawed  one  was 
keeping  his  nationality  and  himself  out  of  the  sight 
of  men. 

When  the  weather  grew  particularly  offensive  the 
pipe  gangs  were  sent  in  new  directions  and  the  blue 
devils  got  Burton.  When  a  man  like  Burton  gets  blue 
there  is  hound  to  be  trouble. 

OX  ONE  of  these  offensive  afternoons  he  strode 
suddenly  in  upon  the  general  manager.  There 
was  a  wild  glitter  in  Burton's  eyes  and  his  man- 
ner was  flushed. 

"Pomeroy.  I  want  a  word  with  you." 
At  the  familiarity  the  Englishman  stiffened  visibly. 
"Mr.  Burton."  he  explained  with  thick  dignity,  "I 
cannot  see  you.    Yon  have  not  been  announced.    It  is 
a  rule  of  this  office  that  all  callers  must  he  announced." 


Burton  stared.  He  had  a  decent  respeel  for  form  in 
its  proper  setting.  But  high-class  frills  in  this  place! 
He  measured  the  meager  distance  between  himself  and 
Pomeroy.  His  eyes  narrowed  and  his  big  body  drew 
itself  up. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

POMEROY  began  his  little  set  speech,  hut  stopped, 
for  in  two  strides  the  master  cooper  was  beside 
him.    He  laid  gripping  hands  on  the  manager's 
dapper  shoulders,  swung  him  over  the  rail,  and  hanged 
him  into  a  chair. 

"Now-  are  you  going  to  talk  to  me?" 
"You  have  not  been  properly  announced." 
"Will  you  arrange  for  my  stay  at  the  mess?" 
"The  rules  forbid — "  and  Pomeroy  went  unflinch- 
ingly to  the  end  of  his  one  story. 

Burton  listened — and  Burton  swore.  But  in  the 
end  Burton  laughed — laughed  till  the  glitter  left  his 
eyes  and  the  fight  went  out  of  his  muscles. 
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comforts  of  the  mess.  And  then  came  the  illumination. 
Nobody  knew  bow  it  happened.  And  nobody  will  ever 
know.  But  everybody  for  miles  around  that  hot.  for- 
lorn spot  remembers  when  that  liinety-thousand-barrel 
tank  exploded. 

Three  of  the  firemen  never  even  knew  what  hap- 
pened, so  quickl.A  were  they  killed.  The  fourth,  a 
giant  negro,  terror-driven,  outran  the  lire  and  got  to 
the  hospital,  his  flesh  sagging  from  his  hones.  He 
said  it  was  spontaneous  combustion  and  died  an  hour 
later. 

When  you  recollect  that  the  ground  around  the  tank 
was  a  network  of  oil  troughs,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  quickly  the  tire  spread  and  how  useless  were  any 
attempts  to  check  it. 

In  less  than  a  half  hour  it  wasacase  of  "every  man 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  Men  were 
running  from  all  directions  down  to  the  river,  for  all 
other  avenues  of  escape  were  closing.  The  dinky  rail- 
road was  cut  off.  Only  the  boat  was  left.  There  was 
hut  the  one  boat.  If  was  a  slow, 
poor  filing,  of  wholly  English  tend- 
encies. And  its  captain  was  a 
man  who  did  not  believe  in  a  life 
a  I  ter  death. 

The  mess  was  doomed,  and  its 
members  swarmed  out  of  it  like 
flies,  carrying  in  their  hands 
strange  trifles. 
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/iy  sheer  strength  of  rage  and  will  he  made 
the  belated  man  take  hold  of  Pomeroy's  feet 
while  he  grabbed  the   manager's  shoulders 

"Pomeroy,  you're  the  most  damnably  English  Eng- 
lishman I  ever  met.  You're  a  fool,  a  horn  fool,  but  a 
game  fool  at  that.  You  don't  know  a  thing.  Pome- 
roy, not  a  thing  except  what  you  are  told.  But  there 
is  no  yellow  streak  in  you.  You  won't  scare,  and  I 
like  you.  You're  all  right,  and.  on  my  word,  I  won't 
bother  you  any  more.  But  I  will  have  a  few  of  those 
extras  that  you  have  been  offering  me. 

"Firsl  of  all,  I  want  a  new  servant.  The  one  I  have 
is  lazy.    Doesn't  clean  up  to  suit  me. 

"I  want  the  company  to  pay  my  laundry  bill.  I  get 
my  clothes  soiled  walking  down  here  over  that  mile 
of  dirty  rubbish  heaps. 

"And  one  thing  more.  Mr.  Pomeroy.  I  want  to  have 
brought  to  my  room  every  day.  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense, two  bottles  of  beer  on  ice.  I  find  that  I  need 
some  little  stimulant  to  help  me  through  the  day." 

NOW  this  last  request  was  prompted  by  the  blue 
devils,  for  Burton  did  not  drink.     He  always 
explained  his  unmanly  self-denial  by  saying  that 
he  didn't  want  to  get  into  trouble  with  his  kids. 

But  Pomeroy  was  not  skilled  in  the  language  of  the 
blue  devils  and  he  had  no  sense  of  humor.  So  Pome- 
roy solemnly  promised  these  favors  and  solemnly  kept 
that  promise.  But  he  shuddered  openly  whenever 
Burton's  name  was  mentioned,  and  several  times  very 
publicly  spoke  of  "these  rude,  vulgar  Amer- 
icans." 

Fortunately  Burton  never  heard  this.  The 
very  day  that  he  gained  his  concessions  the  £ 
fever  got  him.  and  that  same  night  his  serv- 
ant and  the  doctor,  a  mile  from  everybody, 
were  doing  their  best  to  keep  him  in  bed. 

A  month  later  Pomeroy  developed  a  pretty 
had  case  of  sciatic  rheumatism  with  com- 
plications, and  was  enjoying  the  doubtful 


MILE  away  Burton  kicked  his 
way  out  of  bed  and  was  get- 
ting into  his  clothes.  He  was 
pretty  weak,  and  when  he  got  nut 
he  had  to  go  a  bit  slowly  at  first. 
He  heard  the  boat  tooting  and 
knew  that  he  could  make  it  only  by 
steady  going.  Something  prompted 
him  to  go  by  the  mess.  And  there, 
coining  down  the  mess  steps  on  his 
hands  ami  knees  was  Pomeroy.  an 
almost  unrecognizable  Pomeroy. 
His  hands  and  limbs  were  so 
swollen  that  the  man  looked  nearly 
twice  his  natural  size. 

Burton  stopped  to  watch  hint 
The  boat  was  shrieking  frantically, 
and  Burton  knew  that  Pomeroy 
would  never  make  it  at  that  hand- 
and-knee  rate. 

"Here,  you  boys,  lend  a  hand." 
he  shouted  to  a  hurrying  trio,  hut 
they  only  rushed  on.  flinging  some 
unintelligible  answer  back  at  him. 
Others  ran  by  and  Burton  tried  hi 
stop  them,  tried  to  Ret  help.  In 
his  weak  condition  he  could  not 
done  handle  the  helpless  Pomeroy. 
But  the  thinning  stream  tore  mi 
and  left  Burton  standing  on  the 
mess  lawn,  delivering,  most  tin 
ently  a  phenomenally  picturesque 
opinion  of  Englishmen  in  general 
and  Englishmen  in  particular.  When  he  was  hoarse, 
and  even  his  vigorous,  idiomatic  American  slang  gave 
out,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  prostrate  Pomeroy. 
But  just  then  a  last  figure  darted  out  of  the  mess 
door  and  Burton  sprang  for  it  and  hung  on. 

BY  SHEER  strength  of  rage  and  will  he  made  the 
belated  man  take  hold  of  Pomeroy's  feet  while  he 
grabbed  the  manager's  shoulders.  In  this  way 
they  made  their  way  to  the  river's  edge.  They  gut 
there  just  in  time  to  hear,  through  the  bitter  smoke, 
the  faint  sound  of  a  boat  making  sluggish  haste  down 
the  river. 

Whereupon  Burton  delivered  a  most  touching  fare- 
well address  to  that  vanishing  boat.  When  he  finished 
his  two  hearers  knew  that  nothing  more  could  ever  l»' 
said  on  the  subject  by  mortal  man. 

That  duty  over,  the  master  cooper  turned  his  re- 
lieved mind  to  other  things. 

"We  must  try  the  bridge.  It's  half  a  mile  over  the 
trestle,  but  we  may  find  a  wax  out.  Anyhow  that's 
our  only  chance." 

Neither  man  raised  any  objections.  What  they  had 
just  heard  made  them  meek.  So  Burton,  shaking  with 
excitement  and  weakness,  carried  Pomeroy's  shoulders 
over  a  half-mile  trestle  only  to  find  that  that  door,  toe. 
was  closed.  The  two  men  stumbled  back  to  the  land 
ing  with  the  half-unconscious  manager.  They  laid 
him  down  gently  and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  Only  there  was  it  possible  to  breathe  with 
any  kind  of  comfort. 
They  lay  there  listening  to  the  lapping  music  of  a  red 
sea  that  was  coming  steadily  nearer. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me.  Pomeroy," 
Burton  asked  gently,  "why  you  didn't  have 
a  couple  of  the  boys  carry  you  out  when  1 
the  grand  show  started?" 

Pomeroy's    voice    was    as    gently  indif- 
ferent. 

"Why — as  to  that— nobody  offered.    And  ; 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  a  favor  of 

the  bally  Crew."  (Concluded  011  l'<"jc  34) 
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THE  poet  who  first  sang: 
The  turnpike  road  to  people's  hearts,  I  find, 
Lies  through  their  mouths,  or  I  mistake  man- 
kind, 

made  an  observation  which  should  not  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. Scores  of  people  have  well-formulated  the- 
ories as  to  the  kinds  of  vehicles  that  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  this  turnpike.  "If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  :  or  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,"  is  likewise 
a  precept,  which,  though  formulated  some  time  since, 
is  actively  forceful  to-day.  Some  of  the  victories  of 
peace  have  been  brought  about  through  the  agency  of 
a  good  dinner. 
I  "How  do  you  get  so  much  spending  money  from 
your  husband?"  asked  Mrs.  Lynch. 

'•I  feeds  the  brute,"  replied  her  neighbor.  This  goes 
to  show  that  Mrs.  O'Hara  was  a  bit  of  a  psychologist. 

Since  the  social  life  is  so  strongly  influenced  by 
foods,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  latter  should 
be  of  good  quality,  of  unquestioned  purity,  and 
well  served.  With  quality  as  a  base,  and  purity 
and  service  as  the  sides,  one  can  construct  a  tri- 
angle of  ideal  food  conditions. 

In  his  new  and  enlightening  book,  "Food  and 
Flavor"  (The  Century  Co.),  Henry  T.  Finck  perti- 
nently remarks  that,  it  having  been  demonstrated  "that 
a  dime  a  day,  intelligently  expended,  is  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  What  more  we  spend  on  food 
goes  largely  for  flavor.  It  is  the  flavor  that  makes  us 
willing  to  pay  more  for  good  butter  than  for  oleomar- 
garine; for  fresh  chicken  than  for  cold-storage  fowl; 
for  Virginia  ham  than  for  ordinary  ham ;  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  list  of  foods,  for  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  nutritive  value  in  any  of  these  cases." 

Need  of  a  Standard  of  Purity 

TO  a  certain  extent  quality  and  flavor  are  synony- 
mous. Purity  may  mean  a  great  deal,  or  it  may 
mean  very  little.  Here  are  two  bottles  of 
vanilla  extract  submitted  for  examination  by  Mrs.  W. 
from  Idaho.  Both  extracts  are  pure,  yet  one  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  in  flavor  to  the  other.  How  is  this?  The 
answer  is  simple :  The  first  is  made  from  Mexican 
vanilla  beans,  and  has  a  delectable  flavor  and  odor. 
The  second  is  made  from  Tahiti  vanilla  beans,  and  is 
vastly  inferior  in  both  these  particulars. 

Here  are  two  samples  of  olive  oil.  Chemical  analy- 
sis shows  no  adulteration  in  either,  yet  to  the  taste 
there  is  a  marked  difference.  Both  are  pure  olive  oil, 
yet  the  novice  could  grade  them  correctly.  The  oils 
came  from  widely  separated  regions,  and  their  quality 
depends  largely  upon  the  locality,  method  of  extrac- 
tion, maturity  of  the  fruit,  variety  of  tree,  and  the 
like.  These  are  instances  where  purity  means  little 
when  taken  as  a  standard.  Judgment  must  be  based 
upon  quality. 

Here  follow  two  instances  where  purity  means  much. 
Two  bottles  of  onion  salad  submitted  by  Mr.  K.  of 
Rhode  Island:  so  far  as  external  appearance  goes, 
they  are  identical.  Yet  further  investigation  reveals 
'  the  fact  that  A  contains  .2  of  1  per  cent  of  benzoate 
of  soda,  .16  per  cent  of  alum,  and  .13  per  cent  of 
saccharin,  making  almost  a  half  of  1  per  cent  of  non- 
condimental  preservatives.  A  little  squad  or  battalion 
of  them,  it  might  be  called.  This  means  that  in  100 
pounds  of  salad  there  are  approximately  S  ounces  of 
drugs.  A  careful  analysis  of  B  shows  no  preservatives 
of  this  nature. 

Here  is  another  illustration :  These  two  lemon  pies 
were  purchased  in  the  same  city.  Sample  10  from  a 
baker  who  put  therein  real  lemon  products.  Sample 
11  from  a  baker  who  concocted  the  monstrosity 
from  a  dyed  preparation  of  glycerin,  glucose,  benzoate 
of  soda,  starch,  and  some  unidentified  flavoring  mate- 
rial. These  instances  impress  one  with  the  importance 
of  a  standard  of  purity.  The  matter  of  service  must 
wait  for  future  discussion. 

The  Binghamton  Food  Fair 

FR  some  time  a  band  of  men  in  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  had  been  convinced  of  the  many 
advantages  to  the  public  resulting  from  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  foods  of  quality  and  purity — foods 
which  were  better  than  those  required  by  the  present 
Federal  law,  at  least  so  far  as  preservatives  and  the 
like  were  concerned.  They  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
exoteric  and  vast  hygienic  economic  importance  of 
quality,  purity,  and  service.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  to  hold  an 
educational  food  exposition  for  the  benefit  of  its 
fellow  citizens.  Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  always  working 
at  high  pressure  with  an  extra  wrench  or  two  hanging 
on  the  safety  valve.    Likewise  it  struck  the  outsider 
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with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  the  home  of 
Swamp  Root  was  to  be  treated  to  a  bona-fide  food  fair. 
These  men  were  terribly  in  earnest,  and  of  unques- 
tioned sincerity,  or  they  would  never  have  dared  force 
their  nickel-steel  clause.  This  clause  will  go  down, 
unique  in  the  history  of  food  progress  as  related  to  ex- 
positions, with  the  names  of  Secretary  William  Nelson 
and  Charles  T.  Logan,  who  had  the  courage  not  only  to 
frame  it  but  also  the  stamina  to  enforce  it.  This  is 
the  revolutionary  clause:  "The  exhibitor  hereby  agrees 
not  to  exhibit  any  impure  foods,  foods  containing 
alum,  copper,  sulphurous  acid,  formaldehyde,  boric 
acid  or  its  salts,  benzoic  acid  or  its  salts,  or  any  other 
preservative  of  like  nature;  foods  containing  coal-tar 
color  or  poisonous  vegetable  color ;  or  foods  bearing 
a  dishonest  label :  the  penalty  being  the  immediate  for- 
feiture of  space,  booth,  and  all  money  paid  on  account 
of  same."  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  com- 
mittee asked  the  assistance  of  a  noted  food  expert 
from  New  York  City  to  pass  upon  the  eligibility  of  the 
exhibits  under  the  contract  before  the  fair  opened,  a 
wise  and  thoughtful  procedure.  So  well  had  the  com- 
mittee understood  the  situation,  so  broad  was  their 
grasp  of  the  problem,  so  well  had  they  done  their 
work  that  the  expert  reported  all  correct  from  the 
start.  This  opinion  was  later  confirmed  by  no  less 
authority  than  Mr.  Alfred  W.  McCann  of  the  New 
York  "Globe,"  who,  having  visited  the  exposition,  re- 
ported as  follows :  "I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with 
any  of  the  exhibits  in  this  building."  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  thoroughness  of  the  committee. 

Uncle  Sam  Does  Not  Guarantee 

HAD  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  been  more  keen  for 
the  financial  end  than  for  the  principle  involved, 
it  might  have  admitted  a  score  or  more  appli- 
cants who  persistently  knocked  at  its  doors.  But 
this  organization  was  not  without  its  hostile  friends, 
even  counting  a  female  spy  who  was  present  to  pick 
flaws  for  who  can  say  what  reason?  Some  of  the 
grocers  of  the  city  offered  the  worst  kind  of  opposition 
— that  kind  which  does  not  come  out  in  the  open  and 
tight,  but  lies  low  and  says :  "Make  good  if  you  can, 
and  we'll  watch  you." 

One  of  the  local  grocers,  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  goes  on  written  record  as  a 
believer  in  what  every  dealer  should  know  is  untrue. 
To  quote  from  a  communication  entitled,  "A  Few 
Words  from  Barnum  the  Grocer,  Binghamton,  N.  Y."  : 
"We  shall  continue  to  pass  out  over  our  counters 
the  standard  brands  of  goods  backed  up  by  Uncle 
Sam's  guarantee  as  to  purity  and  wholesomeness, 
feeling  sure  that  we  shall  not  go  amiss  in  so  doing." 
How  an  intelligent  provision  dealer  at  this  period  of 
food  history  can  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
any  food  product  is  food  for  serious  reflection.  Not 
only  "Barnum  the  Grocer"  but  thousands  of  con- 
sumers have  misread  the  phrase  on  the  labels  of 
package  goods:  "Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  .30.  1906."  This  is  the  form  of  guar- 
antee as  outlined  by  Regulation  0,  Section  9:  "I  (we), 
the  undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the  articles 
of  foods  or  products  manufactured  by  and  distributed 
or  sold  by  me  (us)  (specifying  the  name  as  fully 
as  possible)  are  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
.30,  1906."  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Government 
does  not  warrant  or  indorse  any  food  or  drug  prod- 


uct. It  is  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  dealer 
who  does  this.  The  reason  for  the  guarantee  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  Paragraph  A  of  Section  9 :  "No 
dealer  in  food  or  drug  products  will  be  liable  for 
prosecution  if  he  can  establish  that  the  goods  were 
sold  under  a  guarantee  by  the  wholesaler,  manu- 
facturer, jobber,  or  dealer,  or  other  party  residing  in 
the  United  States,  from  whom  purchased."  No  Bing- 
hamton grocer  or  any  other  grocer  can  sell,  even 
if  he  wished  to  do  so,  "standard  brands  of  goods 
backed  up  by  Uncle  Sam's  guarantee  as  to  purity 
and  wholesomeness." 

A  Lesson  for  the  Country 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  a  successful  food  show  on 
whose  exhibits  no  taint  of  suspicion  could  rest. 
It  takes  courage  to  do  this ;  it  requires  intelligence, 
tact,  firmness,  and  devotion  to  stand  erect  in  the 
face  of  passive  opposition.   A  thousand  years  ago 
it  was  asked  whether  any  good  thing  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth.   Some  few  days  ago  it  was  asked 
whether  any  effective  pure-food  movement  could 
come  out  of  Binghamton.    Both  of  these  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
community  honors  the  band  of  men  who,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  adulteration,  builded  a  highway  that  their 
fellow  citizens  might  walk  uprightly  thereon. 

The  effect  of  the  Binghamton  Educational  Food  Ex- 
position does  not  stop  in  that  city.  It  has  set  a  stand- 
ard for  all  future  pure-food  shows  in  this  country, 
and  one  can  guarantee  the  prophecy  that  it  will  revo- 
lutionize their  character. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries  to  Professor  L.   B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 

Other  Chemical  Compounds 

Being  a  subscriber  of  your 
Weekly,  I  am  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  items  you  pub- 
lish. In  the  issue  of  May  S, 
in  the  Pure  Food  Section,  I 
note  answer  to  query  of  C.  B., 
Scclbach  Hotel,  Louisville. 
Ky.,  on  the  subject  of  yeast, 
soda,  or  baking  powder  being 
detrimental  to  the  human 
system.  I  note  you  treat  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  your 
reply  as  to  baking  powders. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have 
omitted  a  use  to  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  gener- 
ally put,  and  that  is  in  connection  iSith  sour  milk  as 
the  agency  to  release  the  gas.  Will  you  kindly  give 
some  information  as  to  the  compounds  formed  when 
sour  milk  and  soda  are  used  for  baking  purposes? — 
L.  M.  B.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

There  are  at  least  two  acids  present  in  sour  milk, 
which  react  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  liberating 
the  carbon  dioxide — lactic  and  acetic  acids.  These 
form  respectively  some  form  of  sodium  lactate  and 
sodium  acetate. 

Not  What  We  Eat,  but  What  We  Digest 

/  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  that  does  not 
pertain  exactly  to  foods.  I  am  rather  thin — /  might 
say  very  thin—and  have  been  advised  to  take  Protone 
to  gain  weight.  It  is  claimed  that  Protone  will  in- 
crease the  weight  from  three  to  five  pounds  a  week. 
I  have  inclosed  a  sample.  Now  my  question  is  this: 
Docs  Protone  really  contain  itigredients  that  would 
build  up  the  general  health  and  increase  the  weight, 
as  is  claimed  for  it,  or  is  it  harmful,  or  just  useless? 

Trusting  I  am  not  presuming  too  much  in  asking 
gnu  to  kindly  answer  in  Collier's,  /  am. 

An  Interested  Header,  Springfield,  111. 

This  department  never  examines  products  of  this 
nature  unless  sent  in  the  original  sealed  package,  as 
this  is  fairer  to  all  parties  concerned.  Send  four 
cents  to  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation." 545  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  called  "Kellogg's  Frauds,"  in 
which  several  preparations,  both  antifat  and  anti- 
lean,  including  "Protone,"  are  interestingly  com- 
mented upon.  (Concluded  on  page  38) 
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IT  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  this! 
summer  to  know  that  this  Overland  has  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
motor;  a  longer  wheelbase;  larger  brakes;  better  and  more  complete 
equipment;  more  carefully  and  finely  constructed,  tested,  and  inspected 
chassis;  a  more  finished,  graceful  and  durable  body  design;  a  bigger  tonj 
neau ;  niore  comforts,  conveniences,  and  refinements  than  any  other  caij 
for  the  price  in  the  world. 

The  Willys-Overlani 
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THE  demand  for  Overlands  this  year  has  broken  all  preceding  sales 
records,    Every  section  of  the  civilized  world  is  ordering  far  in 
excess  of  their  original  contracts.    We  are  now  delivering  1000  cars 
a  week,  which,  in  itself,  is  an  overwhelming  production  record.  Look 
jup  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town.    Let  him  explain  and  demonstrate 
jthe  remarkable  power,  speed,  strength,  economy  and  beauty  of  this  un- 
usual car — the  world's  most  exceptional  automobile  value. 

iipany*  Toledo,  Ohio 
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DoTrbu 
"Feel  Your  Feet?" 

THIS  X-Ray  photo  shows 
the  foot  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  of  his  feet  nearly 
every  hour  of  the  day.  He  knows 
he  has  feet,  because  the  corns  or 
bunions  or  callouses  or  ingrowing 
nails  or  fallen  arch,  caused  by 
that  narrow  unnatural  shoe,  are 
almost  constant  reminders  of  the 
way  his  foot  bones  are  bound, 
bent  and  twisted. 

Give  your  good,  honest  feet  a 
chance.  Give  yourself  the  chance 
to  forget  to  feel  them.  Put  your 
feet  into  handsome  Rice  &  Hutch- 
ins  Educator  Shoes — shoes  built 
for  real  feet.  They  conform 
scientifically  to  the  outline  of 
the  natural  foot.  They  have 
room  for  all  five   toes  to  flex 

and  straighten  out  as  they  carry  your 
body's  weight,  standing  or  walking.  Yet 
there  isn't  a  bit  of  extra  loose  space. 

Wear  them  and  let  your  tired, 
cramped  foot  bones  straighten  out  in 
blessed  relief.  Put  your  children's  feet 
into  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators  and 
give  them  a  sure  heritage  of  healthy 
"feelingless"  feet. 

For  men,  women,  children.  Always 
the  same  shape,  year  in,  year  out.  So 
you  always  are  wearing  the  same  hand- 
some, comfortable,  durable  shoes.  Prices 
from  $1.35  for  infants'  to  $3.50  for 
men's  specials. 

Accept  no  Educator  Shoes  which  are 
not  branded  Educator  on  the  sole.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  sell  genuine  Rice  & 
Hutchins  Educators  send  us  his  name. 
We'll  mail  you  catalog  and  help  you 
find  a  pair. 

Why  have  tired,  aching,  painful  feet; 
why  be  conscious  of  corns,  bunions  or 
other  ills  ;  why  "feel  your  feet" — when 
you  can  get  rid  of  all  that  trouble  by 
getting  a  pair  of  Educators  today  ? 

Rice  &  Hutchins 


'Lets  the  foot  grow  as  it  should" 


*' Comfortable  as 
an  Old  S  hoe. 
Yet  Proud  to 
Pass  a  Mirror" 


Boys' 
Educator 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 


World's  Shoemakers  lo  the  Whole  Family 
16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  All  America  and  Signet 
Shoes  for  Men,  and  Mayfair  Shoes  (or  Women 


The  City 


COLLIE  R'S 


WHEN  Charles  Walker  bought  an 
abandoned  farm  of  fifty  acres  in 
Connecticut,  sixty  miles  from  New 
York,  and  settled  down  to  the  practical 
business  of  farming  early  one  March,  he 
was  enthusiastic  about  his  future  pros- 
pects. He  was  a  city  man,  forty  years 
old,  for  fifteen  years  a  confidential  book- 
keeper at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  By 
thrift  and  industry  he  had  been  able  to 
provide  comfortably  for  a  wife  and  two 
children  (they  had  always  lived  in  a  Har- 
lem flat)  and  to  save  $10,000.  It  was  by 
the  exercise  of  these  worthy  characteris- 
tics that  he  expected  to  square  theory  with 
practice  in  the  making  of  a  successful 
farmer.  After  paying  $4,000  on  account 
of  his  $7,000  farm  property,  he  set  to 
work  to  compute  his  expenses  for  the  first 
year,  as  follows : 

HOUSE  ACCOUNT 

Living  expenses   $650.00 

Interest  on  mortgage  at  5 

per  cent   150.00 

Fire  insurance  (one  year)  17.50 

Life  insurance   70.00 

Taxes   45.00 

Repairs  to  house  and  barn  200.00 

Incidentals   100.00 


Total  house  account...  $1,232.50 

FARM  ACCOUNT 

Farm    hand    for  eight 

months  at  $30   $240.00 

Extra  help  in  busy  season  50.00 

Team   300.00 

Keep  of  team   300.00 

Wagons  and  farm  utensils  225.00 

FABMING  TWENTY-THREE  ACRES 

Ten  acres  potatoes: 
Fifty  bushels  seed 

at  $1  $  50.00 

Five  tons  fertilizer 

—$32   160.00 

Ten  acres  field  corn : 
Two  and  one-half 

bushels  seed 

at  $1   2.50 

Five  tons  fertilizer 

—$28   140.00 

Three  acres,  truck 

garden : 
One  acre  tomato 

plants   12.00 

Seed  for  sweet 

corn,  peas, 

beans,  etc   5.00 

One  ton  fertilizer  38.00 

407.50 

Total  farm  account.  1,522.50 

Total  expenses   $2,755.00 

Cash  on  hand  $6,000.00 
Expenses   2,755.00 

Balance....  $3,245.00 

Farmer  Walker  was  pleased  to  think 
that  he  would  have  a  cash  balance  of 
$3,245  at  the  end  of  his  fiscal  year,  irre- 
spective of  what  he 
might  realize  on  his 
crops.  Certainly  after 
spending  over  $300  to 
fertilize  his  poor  land, 
he  ought  to  make  a 
profit  of,  say,  $750.  And 
there  was  a  fifteen-acre 
field  which  the  real  es- 
tate agent  had  told  him 
had  been  seeded  to  tim- 
othy and  redtop  in  the 
previous  fall  and  which 
ought  to  yield  a  fa  it- 
crop  of  hay.  And  his 
hundred-odd  apple  trees, 
though  injudiciously 
planted  and  neglected, 
ought,  with  proper  care, 
to  yield  about  100  bar- 
rels of  marketable  fruit. 

In  purchasing  a  serv- 
iceable team  and  second- 
hand farming  utensils 
he  saved  $50,  and  with 
this  he  bought  a  cow. 
His  $300  for  keep  of 
team  was  extravagant, 
but  he  spent  that  much 
because  he  did  not  know 
when  and  how  to  buy 
his  year's  supply  of 
grain.    Upon  attempting 


The  well  soon  went  dry,  and 
he  had  no  water  on  the  place 

to  engage  a  competent  assistant  at 
$30  a  month,  he  found  that  he  had 
underestimated  the  cost  of  labor  in 
that  locality.  The  rich  city  men 
who  indulged  in  intensive  farming 
as  a  diversion  had  set  a  precedent 
which  had  been  adopted  by  every 
reputable  farm  hand  in  the  commu- 
nity. Walker  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  engage  a  helper  on  terms  most 
agreeable  to  the  helper — $40  a  month, 
board  and  lodging  and  the  authority 
of  an  overlord. 

DRILLING  FOR  WATER 

THE  $200  appropriated  for  re- 
pairs to  the  time-worn  house 
fell  short  of  the  required  amount  by 
$150.  There  came  a  cold  wind  storm 
and  the  old-fashioned  stone  chimney 
shunted  soot  and  breezes  all  over  the 
kitchen  and  living  room  and  the  lino- 
leum flapped  and  fluttered  above  the 
porous  flooring.  New  flooring  had 
to  be  laid  in  every  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  chimney  cleaned 
and  cemented  in  places,  and  the 
wooden  partitions  replaced. 

Walker  also  found,  to  his  dismay, 
that  he  had  no  water  on  the  place. 
His  well  soon  went  dry.  When  he 
bought  the  farm  this  well  had  been 
filled  to  overflowing.    But  he  dis- 


He  worked  in  the  fields  from  sunup  to  sun- 
down—worked and  whistled  when  his  back  ached 


n  on 

By  Robert 


covered  that  it  was  a  "winter  well"  and, 
except  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall, 
would  not  hold  water  after  the  frost  had 
left  the  ground.  Upon  investigation,  he 
learned  that  the  only  certain  means  of 
securing  an  adequate  water  supply  was 
to  drill  a  well,  a  risky  and  costly  under- 
taking. The  drilling  must  be  done  through 
solid  rock  and  there  was  no  means  known 
to  science  of  determining  how  deep  in  the 
rock  strata  a  vein  of  water  lay,  or  how 
large  the  flow.  The  cost  of  drilling  was 
$3.50  a  foot,  and  the  contractor  could  not 
guarantee  to  find  water.  Meanwhile, 
water  was  carried  in  barrels  twice  daily 
from  a  pond  a  mile  distant,  involving 
serious  loss  of  time  and  delay  of  held 
work.  After  three  weeks'  drilling,  v.  flow 
of  twenty-five  gallons  a  minute  was  struck 
at  a  depth  of  275  feet,  making  the  total 
cost  of  water  supply,  including  pressure 
tank,  gasoline  engine,  and  piping,  $1,312. 

A  DESOLATING  HARVEST 

THESE  unexpected  problems  solved. 
Walker  got  down  to  the  business  of 
farming  in  dead  earnest.  He  tried  hard 
to  economize,  but  was  forced  to  engage 
extra  help.  There  were  stones  and 
bowlders  to  remove,  and  the  fields  had  to 
be  plowed  deeply  and  carefully  harrowed. 
He  helped  in  this  work  himself.  He  also 
sprayed  and  trimmed  his  orchard  and 
planted  his  garden. 

His  hay  crop  was  a  disappointment. 
There  was  scarcely  a  year's  supply  for  his 
live  stock  and  it  was  of  poor  quality. 
Walker  afterward  learned  from  a  neigh- 
bor that  the  field  had  not  been  properly 
seeded  in  twenty  years. 

"Why,"  said  the  neighbor,  "what  that 
agent  meant  when  he  said  that  field  was 
seeded  to  hay  last  fall  was  that  old  Tom 
Hawkins  threw  some  timothy  and  redtop 
over  the  ground  after  the  frost  had  opened 
it  up." 

For  a  time,  however,  every  prospect  was 
pleasing  to  Walker.  He  worked  in  the 
fields  from  sunup  to  .  sundown — worked 
and  whistled  when  his  back  ached.  The 
corn  and  potatoes  grew  under  sunshine; 
but  no  rain  fell  and,  when  the  growing 
season  came,  the  potatoes,  planted  in  im- 
poverished soil,  though  liberally  fertilized, 
could  not  grow  for  want  of  moisture.  The 
corn  grew ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
soil  for  sustenance;  it  derives  moisture 
from  the  air.  The  'small  garden  truck 
was  eaten  by  grubs  and  a  second  planting 
was  necessary.  The  potato  bugs  became 
a  pest.  The  men  were  kept  busy  spraying 
and  cultivating;  but  they  knew  Walker 
was  a  greenhorn  and  imposed  upon  him. 
There  was  needed  an  experienced  eye  to 
detect  the  blemishes  in  their  work.  It 
takes  years  of  experience  to  square  theory 
with  practice  in  farming,  and  Walker, 
lacking  in  experience  and  at  last  forced 
to  admit  his  physical  incapacity,  reliel 
upon  his  helpers.  This  alone  augured 
failure  for  his  farming  enterprise;  for  it 
is  rarely  that  a  farm  hand  will  not  shirk 
responsibility — w  h  i  ch 
accounts  for  his  being 
just  a  farm  hand !  So 
the  neglect  continued 
throughout  a  sun- 
parched  and  rainless 
Jsm„  summer. 

From  his  ten-acre  field 
of  potatoes,  which  it  had 
cost  him  $210  to  fertilize, 
Walker  realized  $62.50. 
He  gathered  150  bushels, 
only  half  of  which  ware 
sizable.  Of  these  he 
kept  fifty  bushels  tot 
seed  and  sold  the  bal- 
ance at  $1  a  bushel,  the 
local  market  price.  The 
seventy-five  bushels  of 
small  potatoes  he  sold  at 
50  cents  a  bushel. 

He  lost  money  on  his 
corn  crop,  too.  His  re- 
ceipts were  $145.  He 
had  spent  $142.50  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  alone. 
He  sold  200  bushels  on 
the  cob  at  45  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  stalks  to 
a  dairyman  for  $55. 

The  orchard  produced 
an  abundance  of  warty 
cider  apples,  which  he 
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sold  :il  fhe  mill  for  $10.  and  three  bar- 
rels of  sound  fruit  which  he  stored  for 
1  winter  use. 

The  garden  yielded  ;m  actual  profit. 
The  peas  and  beans,  of  which  be  had 
planted  many  varieties,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, though  lie  had  enough  for  his  own 
use.  Bui  lie  made  $145  by  the  sale  of 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes;  of  the  latter 
he  sold  •">()()  baskets  at  an  average  of  45 
cents  a  basket. 

A  LOSS  O.N'  THE  YEAH 

IN  marketing  his  products,  "Walker  en- 
countered some  unexpected  rebuffs. 
The  local  merchants  were  skeptical  and 
inclined  to  quibble  about  price.  But  he 
managed  by  patience  and  at  considerable 
Inconvenience  to  sell  all  his  products  al 
the  local  market  price.  Some  days  he 
bad  to  peddle  from  door  to  door.  lie 
was  not  a  good  salesman,  but  he  gained 
nerve  and  vocabulary  with  experience. 
It  was  distasteful  work,  however,  and 
he  was  glad  when  the  last  wagon  load 
had  been  sold. 

All  told,  it  had  cost  Walker  $827.50  to 
farm  twenty-three  acres — $407.50  for 
-ceil  ami  fertilizer,  and  $41'0  for  an  as- 
sistant and  extra  help.  His  sales  had 
amounted  to  $3(52.50— a  loss  of  $405. 
And  he  had  worked  harder  than  ever 
before  in  his  life.  Moreover,  he  had 
reckoned  far  beside  the  mark  in  antici- 
pating his  total  expenses  for  the  year. 


was  heartsick!  lie  began  the  new  year 
with  a  cash  balance  of  $1,725.50.  at  least 
$1,250  of  which  must  be  set  aside  for 
current  expenses,  including  the  keep  of 
live  stock.  An  assistant  for  at  least  six 
months  would  cost  $240.  He  would  try 
to  get  along  without  other  help.  lie  had 
his  seed  and  enough  manure  for  fertiliz- 
ing. The  land  had  all  been  limed  and. 
though  not  much  improved  by  the  pre- 
vious year's  use.  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prepare.  He  had  a  working  balance 
of  $235\50. 

After  engaging  a  man.  be  set  grimly  to 
work.  He  alternated  his  corn  and  po- 
tato fields,  set  out  double  the  number  of 
tomato  plants  and  early  and  late  varie- 
ties of  sweet  corn,  and  only  such  other 
garden  truck  as  would  supply  his  own 
needs.  But  the  spring  months  were  wet 
and  cold  and  it  was  late  in  May  before 
all  the  planting  had  been  done.  He  re- 
ceived $250  from  an  ordinary  first  crop 
of  hay.  He  gathered  fifteen  tons,  ten  of 
which  he  sold  at  $25  a  ton:  the  balance 
he  put  in  his  barn.  But  he  could  not 
help  with  the  haying,  so  he  spent  $30 
lor  extra  help.  He  now  had  a  working 
balance  of  $455.50. 


IH-XUSIVK  FAILURE 

T  the  growing  season  and  the 
drought  again!  Walker  econo- 
mized. He  slaved  in  the  lields  and  or- 
chard until  he  ached  in  every  1  i ml 
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His  hay  crop  was  a  disappointment.  There 
was  scarcely  a  year's  supply  for  his  live  stock 


sold  the  farm  for  what  he  had  paid  for 
it.  $7,000;  and.  being  eager  to  return  to 
the  city  before  winter  set  in.  he  sold  his 
farm  utensils  and  live  stock  for  a  third 
of  their  value.  December  found  him 
and  his  family  comfortably  housed  in  a 
Harlem  flat.  Two  years  at  farming  had 
cost  Charles  Walker  about  $5,500.  lie 
got  his  old  job  back. 

Walker's  farming  venture  differs  only 
in  detail  from  the  experiences  of  many 
other  city  men  of  moderate  means  on 
the  farm.  He  fared  even  better  than 
some  of  them  do. 

BENT  BEFORE  BUYING 

IMPROVED  farm  land  is  costly  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  it  for 
sale:  but.  according  to  the  Census  of 
1010.  there  are  400,346,575  acres  of  un- 
improved farm  land  in  the  United 
States  (45.6  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  farm  land),  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  for  sale,  and  which  varies  in 
price  according  to  its  physical  advan- 
tages and  geographical  location.  Within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  any  big  busi- 
ness center  are  many  unimproved  and 
abandoned  farms  which  have  a  value  as 
ic.il  estate  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
worth  as  farm  land.  No  intelligent 
farmer  could  be  induced  to  buy  them 
(unless  for  speculation)  because  he 
knows  that  he  can  buy  land  of  the  same 
quality  for  from  $1  to  $5  an  acre  in  iso- 
lated farming  districts.  But  the  rich 
city  man  buys  them  because  be  wants 
to  establish  a  country  estate  within  easy 
traveling  distance  of  the  city.  And  the 
poor  city  man  buys  them  because  he  has 
been  led  by  indiscriminate  reading  to  be- 
lieve thai  the  art  of  farming,  even  on  ]  r 

soil,  is  easy  to  acquire.  It  usually  costs 
him  all  his  hard-earned  cash  to  learn  that 
to  farm  successfully  he  must  first  acquire 
a  physical  capacity  for  the  work  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  how- 
to  work  it. 

So  I  say  to  the  city  man  of  moderate 
 ans  who  would  test  his  skill  at,  farm- 
ing: Don't  hiui  <i  farm;  rent  one  for  u 
pear  or  tiro!  If  you  fail,  you  will  have 
gained  the  sobering  experience  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  If  you  succeed,  you  will 
have  discovered  your  talent.  Then  you 
will  know  how  and  what  to  buy  '. 

Early  last  fall  a  friend  who  aspired  to 
be  a  practical  agriculturist  invited  the 
writer  to  be  one  of  a  party  to  inspect  a 
farm  of  fifty  acres  near  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town  in  New  Jersey.  With  us 
were  the  real  estate  agent  and  a  farm  ex- 
pert. The  property  had  all  the  advantages 
that  attract  the  city  man.  It  was  near  a 
good  market,  and  the  agent  claimed  also 
that  the  soil  was  rich  in  plant  foods. 


The  well  had  cost  $1,312.  labor  $180,  and 
house  repairs  $150  more  than  appropri- 
ated; and  he  was  obliged  to  spend  $00 
to  lime  his  fields  and  to  seed  dow  n  fif- 
teen acres  with  timothy  and  redtop — a 
total  in  extra  expenses  of  $1,732.  But 
from  this  sum  he  was  able  to  deduct 
$362.50.  cash  received  from  farm  prod- 
ucts "Hence."  recapitulated  Walker, 
doubtfully.  "I  shall  only  have  a  balance 
ot  $1,875.50  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  instead  of  $3,245  as  anticipated." 

WINTER  HARDSHIPS 

THEN  came  the  winter!  Now.  a  fam- 
ily of  hardy  perennials  can  thrive 
in  an  old  Xew  England  farmhouse  when 
the  mercury  hovers  around  zero  and  the 
windows  have  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  to 
keep  the  wind  out.  I!ut  city  folk  who 
have  spent  their  winters  in  a  steain- 
heated  Harlem  flat  find  living  in  the 
country  without  "conveniences"  almost 
unbearable  By  resorting  to  all  kinds  of 
expedients.  Walker  and  family  survived 
it— but  that  was  all!  And  when  the 
winter  died  on  the  wings  of  a  baby  bliz- 
zard, and  Walker  entered  upon  his  sec- 
ond year  of  farming,  he  was  $150  poorer. 
It  had  cost  him  $75  to  install  a  system 
of  plumbing  that  was  guaranteed  frost 
proof,  and  a  like  amount  for  medical 
service.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  fam- 
ily who  had  escaped  sickness:  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  spend  $25  for  extra  help 
in  spraying  and  cultivating.  The 
ground  became  as  dry  as  ashes.  No 
crops  would  grow.  The  previous  year's 
experience  was  repeated  with  even  worse 
results.  The  potatoes  were  not  worth 
harvesting — and  Walker  was  not  the 
only  farmer  in  the  State  who  did  not 
harvest  them  that  year,  though  other 
parts  of  the  country  reported  a  bumper 
crop!  The  corn,  a  small  crop  anyway, 
was  nipped  by  an  early  frost.  Walker 
was  glad  to  get  $50  for  it  as  it  stood. 
The  frost  also  played  hob  with  the  truck 
garden.  For  his  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn  he  received  but  $35.  It  was  the  off 
year,  too.  for  his  orchard.  His  second 
year  at  farming  had  yielded  a  gross  re- 
turn of  $335.  and  he  had  spent  $205  for 


labor— 
of  the 


lifference 
a  I  cost 


>f  the  thirtieth  part 
if  running  the  farm 


BACK   to  THE  CITY 


WALKER  now  faced  the  winter 
a  working  capital  of  $455.50. 


with 
and 

all  expenses  paid,  barring  mishap,  up  to 
March  1.  What  then?  He  did  not  have 
half  enough  money  to  carry  him  through 
another  year.  And  suppose  the  coming 
winter  were  like  the  previous  one? 
Could  he  conscientiously  ask  his  family 
to  live  in  that  old  house  through  another 
winter'.'  He  consulted  his  wife  and  her 
judgment  was  unequivocal  and  final.  He 


FARM  SWINDLERS 

MHO  agent,  not  suspecting  that  he 
was  dealing  with  an  expert,  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  descriptions  as  he 
conducted  us  through  the  old  house  and 
about  the  farm.  The  expert  asked  no 
questions,  but  spent  most  of  the  time 
alone,  frequently  leasing  us.  as  he  ex- 
plained, to  "go  for  a  stroll  through  the 
lields."  Once,  when  my  friend  and  the 
agent  were  examining  the  barn,  he 
beckoned  me  to  come  with  him.  We 
walked  around  the  cornfield. 

"It  looks  like  a  bumper  crop,  doesn'l 
it?"  he  said,  pulling  down  one  of  the 
big  yellow  ears  and  studying  its  form 
and  texture  critically.  "That's  good 
corn,  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  the 
market.    And  there's  a  reason." 

Then  he  led  me  deep  into  the  field. 
Here  the  stalks  were  scarcely  waist 
high,  the  ears  but  half  formed  and  cov- 
ered with  a  fungus  growth:  the  weeds 
w  ere  plentiful.  "Now  you  see  how  these 
fellows  work  it."  he  explained.  "They 
know  that  not  one  prospective  buyer  in 
fifty  will  go  through  a  field  of  corn,  so 
they  spend  a  little  money  to  have 
the  outside  rows  carefully  fertilized, 
planted,  and  cultivated.  The  prospec- 
tive buyer  is  impressed  and  more  often 
than  not  be  buys"  The  e:.pert  up- 
rooted a  stalk.  "Why,"  he  said,  exam- 
ining the  soil  at  the  roots,  "nothing  but 
weeds  could  grow  here.  That  soil  has 
been  worked  out.  It  hasn't  been  fer- 
tilized in  years." 


For  the  reason 
that  it  makes 
the  teeth  heauti- 
ful  and  keeps 
them  sound  and 
proof  against 
decay 

Pebeco  Gives 
a  Winning 
Smile 

Pebeco  does  more 
for  you  than  any 
ordinary  dentifrice. 
Besides  cleaning  and 
whitening  the  teeth, 
it  overcomes  the 
mouth-acids  that 
cause  9S"o — so  den- 
tists say  —  of  tooth 
decay. 

By  making  these 
acids  harmless, 
Pebeco  protects  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth, 
which  prevents  the 
decay-germs  from 
penetrating  the  soft 
interior  and  preserves 
the  tooth  from  cavi- 
ties and  destruction. 


Send  for  FREE  10-Day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and  prove  Pebeco' s  perfection  by  actual 
test.  More  than  a  toilet  article,  it  orig- 
inated in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of 
P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. Sold  everywhere  in  extra-large 
tubes.    Very  economical. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists 
104  William  St.,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 
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Costless 
Delivery 
Wagon 

We  make  a  special 
bicycle  for  store  de- 
livery work.  It 
is  strongly 
reinforced 
throughout, 
has  large, 
thick  tires, 
wide  rims, 
tandem 
spokes  and 
big  hubs 
The 


IverJohnson 


Service  Bicycle 

will  stand  any  amount  of  rough 
work  on  city  pavements. 

It  will  prove  a  big  money  saver  and  will 
enable  you  to  please  customers  with 
prompt  deliveries.  Send  for  72-page 
Catalog  C  of  bicycles  and  motorcycles. 

Prices  $30  and  $40,  with  special  models 
a  little  higher. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
146  River  Street  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

NEW  YORK:  99  Chambers  &tre«t 
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Licensed  Under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


Here  is  the  summer 
undergarment  of  abso- 
ute  comfort.  Light, 
cool,  easy  fitting  and 
possessing  an  exclusive 
advantage  over  all 
underwear  of  this  style 
— the  most  important 
improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  athletic 
underwear.  The  crotch 
is  closed  as  in  a  pair  of 
drawers.  Front  and 
rear  openings  are  sepa- 
rate. No  edges  or  but- 
tons between  the  legs  to 
bind  or  cut.  Seat  flap 
is  buttoned  so  it  can't 
gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

Th  is  is  the  only 
garment  of  this  style 
licensed  under  the 
Klosed-Krotchpatents. 
Identify  it  by  the  label. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  he 
can  secure  from  us. 
$1  and  up. 

Other  furnishings  bearing  the 

mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 


528-536  So.  5th  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Three  Hours 
Along  the  Hudson  River 


via 


the 


I  iNES 


IN  traveling  between 
the  West  and  New 
York  City  via  the 
New  York  Central 
Lines  you  ride  for 
three  hours  —  nearly 
150  miles — along  the 
Hudson  River. 

This  is  the  great  scenic  route 
between  the  East  and  West. 

All  tickets  are  good  for  stop' 
over  at  Niagara  Falls 


Six  Years  Out  of  College 
and  Still  Broke 


By   HOMER  CROY 


IT'S  now  six  years 
since  I  left  college, 
but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  have  been  out 
in  the  cold  world  since 
Lafayette's  farewell 
tour.  I  had  always  un- 
derstood that  as  soon 
as  you  got  a  college 
degree  the  waiting 
world  went  behind 
and  patted  you  on  the 
back,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  this  is 
merely  a  pretext  to 
get  in  a  good  position 
to  kick. 

After  I  had  person- 
ally seen  to  the  fram- 
ing of  my  degree,  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  a 
number  o  f  dignified 
letters  to  different 
prominent  firms,  tell- 
ing them  that  I  had 
just  finished  my  col- 
lege career  and  would 
be  willing  to  entertain 
a  proposition  from 
them,  provided  that  I 
had  Saturday  off,  an 
assistant  that  I  could 
depend  on,  and  a  capable  stenographer 
to  look  after  tbe  detail  work.  I  in- 
closed a  list  of  my  grades,  calling  par- 
ticular attention  to  my  work  in  inverte- 
brate anatomy  and  to  my  thesis  on  "The 
Cellular  Structure  of  the  Amoeba."  The 
firms  wrote  back  and  said  they  had  all 
the  stenographers  they  needed,  and  that 
they  preferred  girls  anyway. 

EXPERTS  on  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  amoeba  were  not  in  as  high  de- 
mand as  I  had  thought.  I  had  imag- 
ined that  a  person  who  could  write  a 
whole  thesis  on  an  animal  the  size  of 
a  pinhead  would  have  little  trouble  in 
naming  his  own  figure.  The  amoeba  mar- 
ket was  poor.  It  was  sickening  the  way 
the  world  could  get  along  without  know- 
ing anything  about  our  simplest  mani- 
festations of  life. 

The  ignorance  among  successful  busi- 
ness men  was  appalling;  some  of  them 
said  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
amoeba  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  had 
any  specimens  at  the  Zoo. 

Writing  to  different  firms  whose  ad- 
dresses I  took  from  the  magazines  didn't 
get  me  anywhere,  so  I  began  answering 
the  ads  in  the  paper.  One  advertisement 
in  particular  caught  my  attention.  A 
junior  partner  was  wanted  in  the  leather- 
belting  business.  The  word  junior  caught 
my  eye.  That  suited  me  to  a  T.  That 
was  where  I  belonged.  Then  I  could 
work  up  to  senior  partner,  and  after  a 
time  come  to  own  the  concern.  I  hadn't 
a  very  clear  idea  what  leather  belting 
was — whether  it  was  to  go  around  ladies' 
waists  or  around  flywheels,  but  it 
wouldn't  take  me  long  to  master  the  de- 
tails. It  wouldn't  be  long  until  I  could 
write  a  thesis  on  "The  Tissue  Structure 
of  a  Leather  Belt." 

THE  more  I  thought  about  the  busi- 
ness the  surer  I  became  that  the 
leather-belting  business  was  profitable. 
When  you  came  to  think  of  it,  nearly 
everybody  wore  a  belt — eve:i  little  school- 
girls were  wearing  them — and  somebody 
had  to  supply  the  demand.  If  flywheels 
were  meant,  think  how  many  machines 
in  the  world  had  flyw  heels !  It  w  as  a 
pretty  poor  machine  that  didn't  have 
some  kind  of  flywheel.  With  the  tireless 
energy  that  I  would  put  into  the  concern 
I  would  organize  a  combine  and  form  a 
leather-belting  trust,  so  that  not  a  fly- 
wheel in  all  the  land  could  turn  with- 
out my  permission. 

It  seemed  strange  that  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  cornering  the  flywheel 
business  of  the  country.  Still,  it  is  the 
simplest  things  that  are  always  being 
overlooked.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
that  Shakespeare  died  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  discovered.  Up  to 
that  time  they  had  thought  that  the 
arteries  had  air  in  them,  for  they  were 
always    empty    when    examined  after 


death.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  in 
ten  thousand  years,  no 
one  h  a  d  discovered 
why  the  blood  circu- 
lated until  William 
Harvey  announced  it 
in  1610.  I  easily  un- 
derstood why  no  one 
had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  cornering  the  fly- 
wheel-belting business. 

I  went  to  see  the 
people  who  had  the 
leather  -  belting  busi- 
ness. I  found  them  on 
a  side  street  away  up 
on  a  dark  floor  with  a 
lot  of  power  shafts  go- 
ing and  wheels  turn- 
ing. It  seemed  a  bit 
strange  that  a  business 
with  such  large  pos- 
sibilities should  he 
lost  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place. 

The  manager  had  to 
look  over  three  chairs 
before  he  could  find 
one  for  me  with  a  bot- 
tom. When  I  told  him 
that  I  was  a  college 
graduate,  be  seemed  very  much  im- 
pressed, and  when  I  imparted  to  him, 
with  all  the  modesty  I  could  com- 
mand and  still  be  businesslike,  that  I  had 
specialized  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
amoeba,  he  was  delighted.  When  I  gave 
him  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  "The  Cellu- 
lar Structure  of  the  Amoeba,"  his  eyes 
shone  and  he  said  he  would  take  it  home 
to  his  wife.  It  did  me  good  to  see  a 
man  in  the  sordid  world  of  business  who 
appreciated  a  college  education  at  its 
true  worth. 

"You  have  just  the  spirit  we  want.'' 
said  the  manager.  "You  seem  to  be  hon- 
est, conscientious,  sober,  industrious,  and 
capable."  I  wondered  how  he  had  found 
out  about  these  qualities.  "You  have  a 
mind  for  detail,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  a  broad  grasp  of  affairs  that 
will  soon  make  you  a  valued  officer  in 
our  organization."  I  agreed  perfectly. 
He  was  putting  into  words  my  own  ideas, 
but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  he  knew 
all  these  things.  "You  have  a  highly 
trained  brain  and  one  that  should  make 
a  revolution  in  this  business.  It  seems 
too  good  to  be  true  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  you." 

THEX  he  brought  in  the  senior  member 
and  we  went  to  lunch  together.  They 
began  telling  me  little  things  about  the 
business  they  had  not  mentioned  before. 
The  business  was  doing  well — oh,  yes.  in- 
deed— but  they  needed  just  a  little  more 
capital.  Of  course,  I  had  understood 
that  from  the  heading  of  the  column  un- 
der which  I  had  found  the  advertisement 
— "Business  Chances" — and,  of  course, 
was  willing  to  invest  money  in  the  busi- 
ness. If  I  invested  only  $2,000  or  .$3,000, 
of  course  I  could  expect  to  become  merely 
general  manager,  but  if  I  put  in  $5,000, 
I  could  become  vice  president.  The 
money  was  sure  to  double  in  three  yeart 
— oh,  yes,  absolutely. 

Here  they  were  asking  me  to  invest 
$5,000  when  I  had  been  doing  my  own 
socks  and  handkerchiefs  for  two  months 
and  using  a  kneaded  rubber  on  my  col- 
lars to  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
laundry.  You  know  how  hard  laun- 
dries are  on  collars.  You  take  a  bright, 
young  collar  to  a  steam  laundry  and  it 
comes  back  a  haggard  and  toothless 
wreck. 

A  kneaded  rubber  to  erase  the  soiled 
marks  costs  only  five  cents  and  will 
last  a  year. 

WHEX  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  care 
to  invest  at  the  present  they  both 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  Then  they 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  no  gen- 
tleman for  trying  to  trick  them  into  be- 
lieving that  I  meant  business.  I  had  been 
coolly  deceiving  them  and  was  probably 
some  kind  of  a  confidence  man.  They 
would  not  turn  me  over  to  the  authori- 
ties this  time,  but  I  must  never  show  my 
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face  in  their  establishment  again.  Hurt 
and  sorrowed,  the  two  men  got  up  and 
left  me  to  pay  the  dinner  checks.  I  did  and 
walked  home,  and  on  the  way  bought 
a  small  pair  of  scissors  that  could  be 
used  for  either  manicuring  or  trimming 
cuffs. 

I  quit  looking  for  a  position  and  began 
hunting  for  a  job. 

WHEN  I  still  was  in  English  A,  I 
scorned  $25  a  week  and  pitied  the 
|KX>r  man  who  had  to  support  a  wife  on 
$50  a  week.  In  getting  my  first  job  after 
having  college  I  walked  1.345  miles.  It 
paid  $12  a  week,  with  night  work  only 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  an  occasional  Sunday.  My  greatest 
responsibility  was  to  get  down  early, 
open  up,  and  see  that  the  fire  buckets  in 
the  halls  were  kept  filled.  I  was  so  glad 
to  get  my  first  week's  wages  that  I  di- 
vided it  in  three  pockets  before  I  went 
out  on  the  street  and  wondei'ed  how  a 
man  with  only  a  wife  could  fritter  away 
I  $50  a  week. 

A  dollar  looked  as  big  to  me  as  a 
washbowl  in  an  East  St.  Louis  hotel, 
and  it  was  fall  before  I  could  cross  my 
legs  without  being  afraid  the  top  of  my 
socks  would  work  out  of  my  shoes. 

I  began  noticing  queer  things  as  the 
years  slipped  by.  The  fellows  who  drew 
down  the  big  grades  in  school  and  who 
were  expected  by  everybody  to  be  in  the 
Cabinet  the  day  after  they  were  thirty - 
five  were  still  helping  father  with  the 
grocery,  because  he  hadn't  been  feeling 
well  lately,  and  the  men  who  didn't  know 
enough  in  class  to  tell  a  dithyramboid 
from  a  pterodactyl  were  now  the  ones 
who  talked  about  demountable  rims. 

There  was  Puss  Fleming.  He  was  as 
strong  as  an  ox  and  had  the  wide-awake 
expression  of  a  double  blank  domino. 
Puss  had  muscles  like  the  colored  chart 
in  the  front  of  a  physiology,  but  he  was 
as  out  of  place  in  the  classroom  as  a 
maiden  lady  of  sixty-three  at  a  struc- 
tural ironworkers'  convention.  If  you 
shook  your  finger  at  him  suddenly  and 
asked  who  was  Gutenberg,  who  invented 
printing  in  1450,  he  would  say  :  "The  man 
who  found  Stanley  in  Africa.  He  suffered 
many  hardships."  He  could  name  off  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  down  to 
Jefferson  glibly  enough,  but  after  that  he 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  Captain 
I  awrence  and  Paul  Revere  taking  turns 
sitting  in  the  first  chair  of  the  land,  with 
Kit  Carson  in  the  Cabinet. 

JUST  the  opposite  was  Charley  Egle- 
hoff.  Charley  had  a  head  the  size  of  a 
globe  in  the  primary  department  showing 
Coin.  Iowa,  and  had  the  general  tendency 
of  a  bed  slat  to  put  on  flesh.  His  fore- 
head was  as  high  as  your  hand  and  he 
cried  all  night  if  he  got  below  9K  per 
cent.  He  could  repeat  off  the  kings 
of  England  like  a  poem  and  worked 
plane  geometry  in  his  head.  He  said 
that  the  atomic  theory  was  more  inter- 
esting than  "Ben  Hur,"  and  had  learned 
the  Encyclopedia  by  heart  down  to  Cart- 
horse-Everglades. He  pressed  his  suit 
by  putting  it  between  the  mattress  and 
bed  springs  every  night  and  had  a  theory 
that  knocked  the  nebular  hypothesis  all 
hollow.  Refore  he  was  a  senior  every 
hoy  in  college  had  promised  to  vote  for 
him  for  President.  We  called  him  by 
his  first  name  so  it  would  feel  natural 
when  we  dropped  in  to  see  him  after  the 
4th  of  March.  We  would  slap  him  on 
the  back  in  the  East  Room  in  a  few 
years  and  say:  "Hello,  Charley,  old  boy 
— you  remember  the  time  Hud  Phillips 
put  molasses  on  your  chair  at  the  club? 
looking  well,  Charley.  Guess  you  must 
be  pretty  busy,  Charley.  We're  proud 
of  you.  Charley,  old  man.  Well,  remem- 
ber me  to  the  missus,  Charley.  So  long, 
Charley." 

We  did  hope  that  he  would  give  Puss 
Fleming  a  job  around  the  White  House 
at  something  like  putting  seals  on  legal 
papers  or  covering  the  canary  at  night. 

HOW  things  change  !  Charley  Eglehoff 
is  now  superintendent  of  schools  in 
a  town  so  small  that  you  have  to  have  a 
map  the  size  of  a  horse  blanket  and  put 
one  finger  at  the  letter  P  at  the  top  and 
another  finger  at  the  figure  4  on  the  side 
of  the  map  and  bring  your  fingers  to- 
gether to  find  the  place.  He  is  well  liked 
and  has  five  children.  He  is  now  as 
far  as  Ulysses- Wubb,  and  rusty  circles 
show  on  his  trousers,  as  if  he  were 
tot)  absorbed  in  knocking  the  nebular 
hypothesis  hollow  ever  to  put  papers 
over  them. 

The  other  day  I  heard  that  Tuss  Flem- 
ing was  in  Chicago  and  dropped  in  to  see 
him.    I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  in 


a  big  city  all  by  himself,  and  decided  that 
I  wouldn't  go  around  until  after  lunch  so 
thai  I'uss  wouldn't  feel  embarrassed.  An 
office  hoy  in  uniform  mot  mo.  with  read- 
ing on  his  collar.  It  said  :  "The  Fleming 
Company.''  The  name  Pendleton  FU?m- 
ing  was  on  a  door  that  led  down  an  aisle, 
and  under  his  name  were  two  words: 
"Private  Offices."  I  thought  that  was 
going  a  bit  too  far.  A  porter  in  uni- 
form was  prowling  around  with  a 
feather  duster,  three  kinds  of  patent 
dustless  cloths,  and  a  chamois  skin,  try- 
ing to  find  a  tlyspeck. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Fleming,"  I  said, 
thinking  how  funny  Mister  sounded. 

"Has  he  an  appointment  with  you?" 
asked  the  boy. 

I  almost  laughed  in  the  boy's  face — 
the  idea  of  Puss  Fleming  being  of  enough 
importance  to  make  an  appointment 
with  anybody. 

"No,  I  just  dropped  in  to  see  him.  How 
long  has  he  had  a  job  here?" 

"He  organized  the  company  five  years 
ago,  I  believe.  I'll  speak  to  one  of  his 
secretaries  and  see  if  you  can  go  in." 

A GIRL  came  out  to  see  me,  looked  me 
over  suspiciously,  and  asked  a  few 
questions.  She  explained  as  diplomatic- 
ally as  she  could  that  Mr.  Fleming — Mis- 
ter again — was  a  very  busy  man.  and  as 
so  many  got  in  to  see  him  under  some 
pretext  or  another  and  then  tried  to  sell 
him  authorized  histories  of  the  Balkan 
War  or  mines  in  Peru,  she  had  to  be 
very  careful  about  callers  she  granted 
interviews  to. 

"Have  you  known  Mr.  Fleming  long?" 
she  asked. 

"Grew  up  with  him  and  lent  him  a 
towel  the  week  he  couldn't  get  back  his 
laundry.  We're  old  college  chums,  don't 
you  see?" 

"Yes,  his  old  college  chums  drop  in 
every  day — to  sell  him  something,"  re- 
turned the  girl  suspiciously.  "You're  the 
third  one  this  morning.  The  last  one  had 
the  only  autographed  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
United  States,  complete  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, half  morocco,  including  a  hand- 
some photogravure  of  the  President  him- 
self and  a  full  oak  bookrack,  all  for  the 
price  of  the  books  alone.  When  did  you 
see  him  last?" 

"Not  since  the  time  he  went  to  sleep 
in  calculus  and  his  elbow  slipped  off  the 
chair  arm  and  he  landed  on  the  floor." 

Finally  I  worked  into  the  girl's  con- 
fidence and  was  let  inside  Puss's  private 
office.  Puss  was  signing  papers  with 
seals  on  with  one  hand  and  holding  the 
telephone  to  his  ear  with  the  other.  He 
hadn't  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  until 
two  telegrams  were  put  on  his  desk  for 
an  immediate  answer.  While  he  was 
ordering  a  new  propeller  for  his  yacht  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  remembered 
about  that  important  engagement.  He 
started  to  see  me  to  the  door,  but  had  to 
stop  to  give  orders  to  three  assistants  and 
answer  a  cable  from  his  London  office. 

I COULDN'T  believe  that  this  was  the 
sleepy-headed  Puss  Fleming  I  had 
known  in  college;  Puss  who  in  college 
hadn't  known  enough  to  get  off  his  hand 
when  it  was  asleep.  No  one  had  ever  ex- 
pected anything  of  him,  and  we  had  all 
hoped  that  his  father  could  take  care  of 
him  if  the  struggle  for  bread  became  too 
bitter,  and  now  any  of  the  rest  of  us  could 
light  a  cigar  and  call  the  crumbs  from  his 
cake  a  full  meal.  At  college  there  had  been 
some  doubt  if  Puss  would  ever  get 
far  enough  along  to  put  the  eyes  in 
candy  mice,  and  now  he  hardly  had  time 
to  send  the  chauffeur  back  to  get  the 
name  and  make  settlement  if  he  ran 
one  of  us  down. 

Here  was  Puss  traveling  with  the  yacht 
crowd  and  telling  the  make  of  a  car 
by  the  way  it  coughed,  and  in  college  he 
hadn't  known  an  amoeba  from  a  decimal 
point.  On  the  other  hand.  Charley  Egle- 
hoff had  always  been  a  ready-reference 
library  with  a  course  of  reading  and  mem- 
ory training  in  the  last  volume,  and 
now  every  other  season,  late  in  the  fall, 
he  bought  a  straw  hat  and  a  box  of 
bleach. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  personality  of  the  amceba  isn't 
as  vital  as  I  had  thought.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  interestingly  you  talk 
about  the  amoeba  when  the  landlord 
comes  around — you  can't  get  his  mind  off 
the  rent.  I  am  now  almost  ashamed  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  diploma  with  Latin 
and  seals  hanging  in  my  parlor,  framed 
in  fine  weathered  oak.  The  frame's  good 
as  new.  There's  a  second-hand  dealer  on 
my  block.  I  must  drop  in  and  see  him — 
maybe  he  buys  scientific  pamphlets,  too. 


*'38-Six"  Four-Passenger  Torpedo  —  $4300 

GETTING  SAFETY 
OUT  OF  HEAT 

WITHOUT  in  any  way  changing  the  composi' 
tion  of  a  piece  of  steel,  Peerless  metallurgists 
can  double  its  strength  simply  by  scientific  heat  treat' 
ment.  In  this  way  the  steel  parts  of  a  Peerless  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  si?e  and  given  maximum 
strength.  Weight  is  eliminated  without  impairing  the 
fador  of  safety. 

The  science  of  heat  treatment  reaches  a  higher  point 
in  the  Peerless  factory  than  in  the  technical  schools. 
Every  vital  steel  part  of  a  Peerless  is  raised  to  its  maxi' 
mum  efficiency  by  this  science. 

PEERLESS  NEW  MODELS:  "38'Six,"  "48'Six" 
and  "6o'Six,"  each  a  car  of  matured  detail.  Long  stroke 
motors,  silent,  vibrationless,  ample  in  power,  flexible  in 
control  at  low  speeds;  irreversible  steering  gear;  seven 
distinctive  Peerless  body  types.   Prices  $4300  to  $7100. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.  Cleveland 

■  of  Peerless  Trucks 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires  are 
made  of  Vitalized  Rubber — a  new 

process  discovered 
by  our  chemists  which 
toughens  pure  rubber. 

It  will  give  you 
the  greatest  mileage 
—stand  the  friction 
of  the  road  and  the 
pull  of  the  engine- 
adapt  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  thermometer  to  the 
other — from  high  speed 
to  low.    Under  all  these 

conditions  you,  at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind  comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages— Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
—and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires— you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 
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COLLIER'S 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
TIRES,  Built  for  Greatest  Service 
on  Heavy  Cars,  Practically  Elim- 
inate Tire  Troubles  on  Lighter 
Vehicles 

HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES 
have  in  their  exclusive  construction 
strength  and  resistance  for  Greatest  Ser- 
vice on  heavy  cars.  This  means  for  the 
light  car  a  surplus  approaching  the 
practical  elimination  of  tire  troubles. 

In  perfecting  Fisk  Tires  to  the  point  of 
Greatest  Service  the  requirements  of  the 
heavy  car  were  taken  as  standard  and  the 
aim  of  the  entire  Fisk  design  was  towards 
meeting  the  severe  strains  of  carrying 
great  weights.  The  user  of  the  light  car 
is  a  great  gainer  thereby. 

In  the  exclusive  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
Construction  there  are  four  plies  of  fabric 
used  in  the  3-inch  sizes — more  fabric  than 
found  in  the  same  sizes  of  other  makes. 
The  greatest  tire  value  obtainable  today 
is  in  the  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
EQUIPMENT  for  light  cars. 

Look  for  "FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE" 
On  Every  Tire  You  Buy 


EVERY 
Automobile  Tire 
made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  has  molded  in  relief 
on  its  side  walls  the  Fisk  Trade 
Mark,   the  words,  "Fisk   Heavy  Car 
Type"  and  its  serial  number  of  manufacture. 

Insist  that  you  get  these  very  important  identi- 
fication marks  on  every  tire  you  buy.  They  are 
an  assurance  of  Greatest  Service  coincident 
with  Fisk  Heavy  Car  Type  construction,  an 
assurance  that  the  tire  has  passed  the  rigid 
Fisk  inspection  and  was  perfect  when  delivered 
to  the  user. 

Write  Department  P  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


Factory  and  Home  Office 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fifk  l'neumatic  Tiresare  guaranteed  when  filled  with  airal  the  recom-  ir  rT]rr\ 

mended  pressurcand  attached  to  arim  bearing  eitheroneor  both  of  the  ^tlfLX  A 

accompanying  inspection  stamps.  When  tilled  with  any  substitute  for  G1IQGJ13 

mir.  or  attached  to  any  other  rims  than  those  specified  this  guarantee  is  withdrawn 
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The  New  Politics 


THIS  letter  expresses  more  clearly  than 
many  essays  and  party  platforms  the 
view  of  present-day  A  merican  politics  that 
is  taken  by  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. If  it  is  correct,  all  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  doing,  or  are  likely  to  do,  is  futile. 
Is  this  man  right  ?  Is  competition  a  thing 
of  the  past?  Are  we  entering  upon  a 
new  and  untracked  economic  field? 

Editok  (  Jollier's  : 

Y()l'K  tariff  editorials  have  math'  me 
increasingly  critical.  So  I'm  go- 
ing to  exercise  my  inalienable 
right  as  a  free-born  American  citizen, 
and  also  as  a  reader  of  Collier's,  to 
enter  my  friendly  protest. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  do  it  as  a 
friend  of  the  I'ayne-Aldrich  tariff.  And. 
in  the  second  place.  I  believe  yon  are 
entirely  right  on  insisting  that  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Underwood  bill,  in  the  shape 
desired  by  President  Wilson,  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  that 
party's  pledge,  and  pledges  must  be  re- 
deemed. 

Where  I  differ  with  you — and  perhaps 
the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real 
— is  with  your  conviction,  or  hope,  or  de- 
sire, that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  will 
accomplish  anything  particularly  worth 
while  in  the  settlement  of  the  really 
great  questions  that  confront  our  coun- 
try. Those  questions,  as  I  take  it.  are 
the  trusts  and  the  social  problems — and, 
really,  they  are  but  one  question. 

It  may  he  because  I  am  particularly 
obtuse,  but  I  can't  see  where  free  sugar, 
for  instance,  will  accomplish  much  of 
anything  toward  reform  of  these  ques- 
tions. Won't  the  trust  control,  just  as 
at  present'.'  And  won't  the  trust  charge 
the  consumer,  and  pay  the  grower — 
whether  Colorado  beet  grower,  Louisiana 
cane  planter,  Cuban,  Filipino,  or  Jap — 
just  about  all  the  former  can  he  made 
to  pay,  and  about  as  little  as  the  latter 
can  exist  upon? 

But  it  is  your  attitude  toward  the 
woolen  industry  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand. You  apparently  hold  with  Sen- 
ator Hollis  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  New  Hampshire  if  the  Amoskeag 
mills  had  never  been  erected.  Now  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  with  those  who 
opposed  his  election,  that  if  he  said  that 
it  did  prove  his  nn worthiness  to  sit  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  For  it  showed 
that  he  is  willing  simply  to  beg  the 
question. 

Tariff  Reduction  Not  All 

THE  mills  have  been  an  injury  to  New 
Hampshire.  But  why?  Is  protection 
wholly  to  blame,  or  even  chiefly  to 
blame'.'  Is  the  condition  of  the  mill 
worker  so  much  better  in  free-trade 
England  than  it  is  in  protected  United 
States'.'  Is  it  not  true  that  in  both 
countries  the  laborer  is  paid  only  the 
most  pitiful  wage,  one  that  will  barely 
keep  life  in  his  body'.' 

If  the  Underwood  bill  is  passed,  will 
the  condition  of  New  England  mill 
workers  be  improved  one  whit'.'  The 
mills  may  continue  to  run  :  certainly 
wages  will  be  no  higher,  and.  if  the 
cost  of  living  is  reduced  in  any  material 
respect,  will  not  wages  also  be  reduced'.' 
Is  that  not  one  of  the  inevitable  work- 
ings of  that  competition  that  President 
Wilson  so  greatly  desires  to  restore'.' 
And  is  there  not  real  danger  that  wages 
will  be  reduced,  even  though  the  cost 
of  living  is  not'.' 

But  suppose  Senator  Hollis  has  his 
wish,  and  the  mills  are  driven  out  of 
New  Hampshire  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  What  has  either  New  Hamp- 
shire or  the  United  States  gained?  The 
condition  of  the  mill  workers  will  be 
oven  more  deplorable,  thrown  out  of  all 
work:  many  may  actually  starve  be- 
fore they  find  other  work.  We  shall  buy 
our  woolens  and  our  cottons  from  Kng- 
land  a  little  cheaper  perhaps.  But  we 
shall  simply  have  transferred  our  prob- 
lem to  England;  we  shall  not  have 
solved  it.  England  will  have  to  see  to 
ii  that  the  mill  workers  whom  we  have 
denied  justice  are  given  justice — and 
when  the  mill  workers  get  justice,  then 
we'll  have  to  pay  for  it.  in  increased 
prices,  and  we  won't  get  any  of  the 
benefit  of  the  wages  those  laborers 
spend,  until  the  industry  is  reestablished 
in  our  country.  Or.  perhaps,  if  England 
gives  the  workers  justice,  then  mills  will 
again  be  opened  here — if  we  still  refuse 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 


tariff  isn't  the  cure-all  of  economic  ills — 
and  American  pauper  labor  will  he  able 
to  work  more  cheaply  than  English 
protected  labor. 

The  point  I  am  clumsily  trying  to 
make  is  this:  We  won't  gain  a  thing, 
in  the  long  run.  by  transferring  our 
wage  problem  to  England,  or  to  France, 
or  to  Japan.  We  must  solve  it  ourselves 
And  this  problem  of  social  justice,  and 

not  the  tariff,  is  the  big  problem.  I   

inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  found, 
when  we  take  this  matter  up.  as  eventu- 
ally we  must:  when  we  pay  our  workers 
decent  wages,  and  give  them  the  protec- 
tion they  deserve:  that  prices  will  rise, 
even  though  the  profits  of  capital  are 
limited,  and  that  protection  will  then  be 
necessary.  It  isn't  protection  itself  that 
is  wrong;  what  is  wrong  is  that  we  have 
allowed  the  manufacturer  to  absorb  all 
the  benefits  of  protection. 

The  Republican  hears  the  cry  of  the 
workers,  poor,  starved,  warped,  scarcelj 
human  creatures,  and  he  cries:  More 
protection;  at  least  the  mills  will  stay 
open  and  the  workers  live,  even  though 
they  may  be  not  so  well  fed  nor  so  well 
cared  for  as  the  swine. 

The  Democrat  hears  the  cry  of  the 
workers,  and  he  demands:    Free  trade: 
close    the    factories;    we're   better  ol) 
without  them;  let  the  workers  find  sorni 
thing  to  do  somewhere  else,  if  they  can 

Statesmanship  That  Is  Christianity 

AND  neither  is  statesmanship;  neither 
•  is  Christianity.  Have  we  not  yet  come, 
in  this  country  of  ours,  to  know  that 
humanity  is  more  than  mere  political 
and  economic  abstractions'.'  Are  we  so 
wedded  to  old  war  cries  that  lost  their 
meaning  decades  ago.  to  economic  sys 
terns  that  have  been  outgrown  many 
years,  that  still  we  must  attempt  to 
struggle  along  in  the  old  ways,  closing 
our  ears  to  the  wail  of  the  workers? 

It  is  not  because  my  heart  is  les^ 
touched  than  yours  at  conditions  in  New 
England  that  I  cannot  sympathize  with 
this  tariff  reform  cure-all;  it  is  because 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  even  hegil  t' 
touch  the  evil.  And  surely  you  too, 
w  hen  you  think,  must  realize  that  Sen- 
ator Hollis  is  only  begging  the  question. 
Those  mills  are  OUR  problem;  WE  must 
solve  it  ;  we  shall  be  merely  moral 
cowards  if  we  transfer  it  elsewhere. 

And  Collier's  ought  to  be  facing  this 
bigger  issue:  it  ought  to  be  leading  the 
advance.  There  is  no  paper  with  such 
moral  influence;  there  is  no  such  paper 
that  so  completely  holds  the  confidence 
of  its  readers.  Insist  that  the  Democrats 
redeem  their  promise,  but  look  upon  this 
tariff  question  for  what  it  is.  a  minor 
issue,  and  place  before  the  people,  con- 
stantly, their  duty,  above  and  beyond 
all  else,  to  see  that  social  justice  pr< 
vails  in  all  this  United  States. 

It  is  such  a  tremendous  battle  thai 
I  cannot  see  how  you  can  waste  so  much 
time  on  the  tariff.  We  must  have  de 
mocracy,  first  of  all.  in  order  that  our 
National  Government  may  be  just  as 
responsive  to  the  people  of  all  the  na- 
tion as  are  the  State  governments  in 
those  States  that  have  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall.  And  then, 
with  the  people  in  control,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  solve  our  problems.  I  don't  pre 
tend  to  know  just  how  it  can  be  brought 
about.  It  seems  to  me  the  first  ami 
necessary  step  is  that  all  big  business 
must  be  controlled  by  the  nation  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  just  as  the  rail- 
road business  is  now  controlled,  only,  I 
think,  the  control  over  both  must  be  to- 
creased.  There  are  national  child-labor 
laws  we  must  have:  national  workmen  - 
compensation,  national  old  age  and  in 
valid  and  unemployment  pensions,  ami 
national  laws  against  such  social  evils  as 
white  slavery  and  the  liquor  business. 
And  if  our  present  Constitution  and  <>ur 
piesent  courts  won't  permit  us  fit  go 
ahead  in  this  manner,  then  they  must 
be  changed  until  we  can  go  ahead.  For 
we're  a  nation,  and  only  as  a  nation 
can  we  solve  our  national  problems. 

The  Politics  of  the  Churches 

TO  my  mind  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  growing  restlessness 
of  the  churches.  They  are  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. There  are  prophets  arising  here 
and  there.  Rauschenbusch,  Stelzle.  (Mad 
den.  Steiner,  Shailer  Mathews  —  the.V 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  new  time.  If 
only  the  mighty  power  that  is  pent  up 
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It  is  not  what  you  pay 
but  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  The  Florsheim 
Shoe. 

Look  for  the  Florsheim  Sign  — 
You  II  find  a  live  dealer  ready  to  show  you 
correct  styles  to  fit  your  feet. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Stride 

Look  for 
Name  in 


FINEST  QUALITY        LARGEST  VARIETY 


WmEWES  1 

"liWile 

JUNIOR 

j  AND  WHITENS ! 
DIRTVCANVASI 

1*' 

GILT  EDGE,"  ilie  only  ladies1  shoe  dressing  thai 
positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies' and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing, 
25c.   "FRENCH  GLOSS,"  10c. 

STAR"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
..1!  ki  idsof  russet  or  tan  shoes,  10c.  "DANDY"size,25c. 

"QUICK  WHITE"  in  liquid  form  with  spongei 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens  dirty  canvas  shoes. 
10c.  and  25c. 

"ALBO"  cleans  and  whitens  BUCK,  NU- 
BUCK,  SUEDE,  and  CANVAS  SHOES.  In  round 
white  cakes  packed  in  zinc  boxes,  with  sponge,  10c.  In 
handsome,  large  aluminum  boxes,  with  sponge,  25c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us 
the  price  in  stamps  for  full  sue  package,  charges  paid. 
WHITTEMORE  BROS.  &  CO. 
20-26  Albany  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  Oldest  and  Lamest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe 
 Polishes  in  the  World   ■  


THE  OHIO 

"M"  for  avtirk'ial 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 


Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
etc.  Always 
ready.  You 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  e  n  a  n  c  e 
expense.  In- 
stantaneously 
heats  a  flowing 
stream  of  wa- 
ter. Xostorage. 

Adapted  for 


natural sa* $29  all  require- 
"A    for  a  cetyle 


$32 


THE  DAYTON 

for  gasoline  .  . 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


$38 


tnenls  or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  and  expense. 

1  he  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  any  place, 
tias  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  for  catalog  ami  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 


Clark's  Orient  Cruise 

Feb.  2,  11,  |,j  sumptuous  new  •  Rotterdam,"  2(.  1  TO  tons.  e,l 
Klorlnu*  days.  Rates  $400  up,  lust  .  lass,  including  shore  e\- 
curaions,  etc.  Program  r'liKE,  KranU  (:.  (  lark,  Times  lildg.,  N.V. 


in  our  churches  can  be  loosed;  if  these 
people  can  he  rightly  educated  and 
rightly  led,  it  will  not  he  long  until 
there  will  be  n  revolution  here. 

Take  the  social  creed  of  the 
churches,  as  enunciated  at  Chicago 
last  winter.  Neither  the  tariff  nor 
competition  is  mentioned  in  that 
creed.  Yet  dors  it  not  go  infinitely 
beyond  the  platforms  of  the  old 
liarti.es.'  It  is  more  radical  con- 
siderably than  our  Progressive  plat- 
form. It  is  less  radical  than  the 
Socialist  platform  only  in  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  see  all  the  trails 
by  which  the  reform*  it  demands 
arc  to  he  worked  out.  When  these 
leaders  of  the  churches  declare  "for 
the  abatement  and  prevention  of 
poverty"  and  "for  the  most  equitable 
division  of  the  product  of  industry 
that  can  ultimately  be  devised," 
they  arc  taking  the  steps  that  will 
make  the  church  again,  as  it  was  in 
its  first  dags,  a  revolutionary  body. 

And  it  has  seemed  t'i  me  COLLIER'S 
could  do  a  wonderful  work  by  talc- 
ing the  leadership  in  this  movement. 
It  is  a  movement  that  frankly  holds 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as 
lower  than  the  law  of  lore — of 
brotherhood,  or  cooperation.  We've 
been  trying  for  some  time,  without 
any  great  success,  to  make  our  civili- 
sation conform  to  certain  economic 
theories  that  hare  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  forefathers ;  is 
it  not  possible  that  perhaps  we  may 
hare  better  success  if  we  make  eco- 
nomic theories  conform  to  the  needs 
of  civilization? 

I  would  above  everything  else  like 
to  do  something  to  bring  to  people  this 
thought:  that  we  must  solve  our  prob- 
lems in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and 
that  in  carrying  out  this  ideal  we  must 
set  no  bounds,  nor  hold  to  any  precon- 
ceived notions,  but  go  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  may  become  necessary. 

And  perhaps,  after  all.  I  might  have 
said  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  just  this: 
That  it  has  seemed  to  me,  at  times,  as 
if  you  didn't  just  exactly  know  what 
your  policy  is — whether  to  hold  to  the 
old  theory  of  competition — that  is  war — 
or  to  launch  out  in  support  of  the  newer 
faith,  cooperation.  This  is  a  time  when 
bold  leadership  is  needed,  and  it  strikes 
me  Collier's  is  the  logical  paper  to  as- 
sume that  leadership.  But  bold  leader- 
ship cannot  hesitate  between  two  op- 
posing policies.       R.  M.  McClintock. 


Compulsory  Education 
in  South  Carolina 

Easley,  S.  C. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

T  NOTICE  your  comment  on  the  bill 
■l  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  last  January  by  myself.  I  assure 
you  I  appreciate  your  kind  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  beg  leave  to  correct  olie 
wrong  impression  you  have:  that  is.  the 
cotton-mill  people  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory education.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  mill  officials  and  a  great  many  of  the 
operatives  strongly  favor  a  mild  form  of 
compulsory  education.  They  realize 
that  some  education  will  greatly  improve 
the  help  and  elevate  their  citizenship. 

The  trouble  in  this  State  is  our  people 
have  never  had  compulsory  education 
held  up  before  them  in  the  proper  light. 
So  many  of  our  public  speakers  in  dis 
cussing  the  subject  have  lugged  the  ne- 
gro question  into  it,  thereby  exciting  (he 
prejudice  of  our  people.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  negroes  are  at- 
tending school  without  compulsion;  that 
it  is  our  white  people  that  compulsory 
education  benefits  and  not  so  much  I  he 
negro. 

The  Constitution  of  our  State  requires 
one  applying  for  a  registration  certificate 
which  entitles  him  to  vote  in  our  gen- 
eral election  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  negro  is  fast  preparing  to  comply 
with  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
while  many  of  our  white  people  are 
neglecting  to  do  so.  At  the  same  rate 
things  are  going,  a  few  years  will  bring 
about  a  political  revolution.  The  negro 
will  be  led  by  an  unscrupulous  white 
politician,  which  will  result  in  bad 
trouble  in  the  South,  unless  something  is 
done  to  compel  our  white  people  to  ac- 
quire at  least  some  education,  that  the 
ballot  may  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
whites.  E.  I'.  McCRAVEY. 


When  your  engine  is  "killed"  in  a  tight  place  like  this, 
a  touch  of  the  driver's  ringer  starts  it  again  with  the 

Aplco  Electric  Starter 

"It  never  stops  starting" 

You  want  a  starter  that  helps  you  out  of  an  embar- 
rassing situation  every  time;  that  you  can  depend  on 
under  any  usual  or  unusual  conditions.  The  Aplco 
starter  is  absolutely  reliable ;  it  is  powerful ;  it  is 
simple  and  convenient ;  it  will  always  do  the  work. 


If 


you're   buying  your  first 

motor  car  this  year  (or  your  fifteenth);  making  the 
rounds  of  the  salesrooms;  you're  bound  to  hear  a  lot 
of  different  ideas  about  self-starters  and  electric 
lighting  systems.  But  no  salesman  will  try  to  sell 
you  a  car  without  a  self-starter;  1913  marked  the 
end  of  cranking  labors  and  dangers.  Nor  will  you 
be  much  interested  in  a  car  that  is  not  electrically- 
lighted. 

Why  you  should  prefer  the  Aplco  Starter 

Because  it  properly  takes  care  of  the  storage  battery. 
The  control  of  the  Aplco  System  will  not  permit  the  battery 
to  be  either  over-charged  or  under-charged,  but  maintains  it 
in  a  condition  in  perfect  accord  with  the  scientific  principles 
governing  the  care  of  storage  batteries. 

You  will  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements  easily;  anyone  in  the  automobile  industry  will  tell 
you  that  Apple  Electric  Companv  equipment  is  soundly 
made,  soundly  tested,  and  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  Aplco  system  is  the  one  to  make  your  motoring  a  pleasure. 

The  Aplco  Lighting  System 

The  same  scientific  manufacture  and  experienced,  rigid  tests  that  made  the 
Aplco  a  real  starter  are  back  of  the  Aplco  lighting  system. 

You  must  remember  that  any  good  electric  system  must  be  reliable;  you 
must  be  able  to  depend  on  the  batteries  always;  the  system  must  recharge  the 
batteries  without  fail.  This  is  what  you  get  in  the  Aplco  ;  your  salesman  will 
tell  you  that  no  other  system  is  its  equal  in  any  of  these  simple  but  essential 
requirements.  Aplco  lights  can  be  switched  on  and  off  from  one  controller ; 
also  "dimmed"  or  turned  down  when  you  choose. 

Here's  another  thing  that  will  interest  you  about  the  Aplco  equipment, 
and  it  will  interest  you.  We  have  a  comprehensive  service  organization  in  the 
following  cities:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  are  rapidly  placing  others. 

When  you  select  your  new  car,  if  it  has  the  Aplco  system  of  starting  and  lighting,  you 
can  rely  upon  it  that  its  designer  has  looked  deeper  than  the  surface  when  studying  your 
requirements,  and  very  likely  the  car  is  painstakingly  and  reliably  equipped  throughout. 


Drop  us  a  line.  We  will  tell  \  on  u  hat  equip- 
ments you  need,  send  you  descriptive  matter  and 
give  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  handling 
Aplco  devices. 


The  Apple  Electric  Company 

89  Canal  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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LORADO 

And  Mother  and  Jack  made  the  vote  unan- 
imous— that  the  most  delicious  air,  the  silver- 
iest sunlight,  the  noblest  mountains  and  the 
loveliest  valleys  in  the  world  are  right  here. 
We  all  had  a  great  time  on  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

—  every  morning  from  Chicago  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo  — 

and  I've  discovered  thai  the  "shortest  day  in  the  year'*  is 
the  day  on  which  you  are  whisked  across  into  Colorado's 
fairyland  on  this  jolly  train. 

That  dining  car  made  our  appetites  unanimous,  too,— 
you  can't  help  sleeping  in  those  beds  — we  had  books, 
music,  perfect  service,  and  a  perfect  time. 

"The  Colorado  Flyer" 

every  morning  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  splendidly' 
equipped,  fast  daily  trains  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and 
Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares,  Daily,  June  1st. to  September  30th. 

"Little  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky" 
are  two  books  which  make  the  way  char.  Let  me  send  them  to  you 
L.  M.  Allen,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr.,  5  La  Sallr  Station,  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  EXTRA  SERVICE 

Federal  Tires  are  hard  to 
equal  for  mileage  delivered 
— they  are  more  enduring  in 
service  than  any  other  high 
grade  tires  you  can  name. 

The  tread  is  extra  thick, 
the  construction  is  heavy 
throughout — this  is  why  Fed- 
eral Tires  are  so  lasting  and 
satisfactory  under  every  con- 
dition of  service. 

Try  them  and  learn  their 
economy  compared  with 
other  tires. 

Made  in  Rugged  Tread  and 
Smooth  Tread  types  {including 
popular  Straight-Wall)  for  all 
s  andard  lims. 

Write  for  booklet  and 
nearest  dealer's  name. 

Federal  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
MILWAUKEE 

Branches  and  Agencies  everywhere 
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Dr.  Friedmann 

Not  His  Desire  for  Profit,  but  His  Failure 
to  Cure,  Is  the  Cause  of  Criticism 
and  Skepticism 

By   DR.   JOHN   B.  HUBER 
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DR.  FRIEDRICH  FRANZ  FRIED- 
MANX,  since  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  bringing  the  claim  of  a 
remedy  for  tuberculosis,  has  had  a 
troubled  time.  Some  citizens  believe 
a  square  deal  is  being  denied  him.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  persons  that  physi- 
cians are  opposing  him  because  he  has 
not  altogether  conformed  to  medical 
ethics. 

But  that  is  not  the  real  ground  of 
criticism  by  American  doctors  of  their 
German  colleague.  It  is  only  that  their 
attitude  has  to  be  one  of  skepticism.  Any 
citizen  will  conclude,  on  reflection,  that, 
they  have  no  other  choice,  by  reason  of 
their  responsibilities,  both  to  their  pa- 
tients and  to  their  communities. 

It  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Friedmann's 
medicament  is  being  "commercialized." 
This  is  not  precisely  in  accord  with 
medical  ethics;  but  physicians  are 
perfectly  ready  to  waive  that  point. 
All  they  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
remedy  has  made  good,  whether  it  is 
doing  what  is  claimed  for  it :  which 
is  precisely  what  any  business  man 
would  require  in  the  circumstances, 
ethics  or  no  ethics. 

THE  GOVERN MEXT'S  ATTITUDE 

DR.  FRIEDMANN  avers  that  his 
product  will  cure  tuberculosis  of 
any  kind — lung  (consumption),  bone, 
joint,  organic,  glandular — in  a  reason- 
able number  of  patients,  who  are  not  so 
far  gone  in  the  disease  that  they  are 
manifestly  about  to  die.  Well,  what  all 
the  doctors  want  is  to  be  shown  this. 

If  Dr.  Friedmann  wants  to  patent  his 
product,  let  him  and  welcome;  but  first 
it  should  come  up  to  specifications.  In- 
deed, it  must  do  so,  because  the  Federal 
law  (an  excellent  one)  requires  that 
all  serums  and  vaccines  (the  Friedmann 
product  seems  to  be  one  or  the  other  of 
these)  must  pass  the  tests  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  at  Wash- 
ington before  such  substances  can  he 
transmitted  in  interstate  commerce. 

Nor  could  Dr.  Friedmann,  in  any  event, 
practice  in  New  York  State,  for  instance, 
no  matter  how  valid  his  claims,  unless 
he  has  a  license  to  practice  medicine, 
which  is  issued  after  examination  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  Albany;  although 
demonstrations  may  be  made  before  the 
medical  profession  upon  volunteer  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  and  clinics.  But  there 
would  be  no  hardship  and  no  persecution 
for  him  in  this,  because  there  is  especial 
provision  made  for  licensing  distin- 
guished foreign  physicians  of  well-know  n 
abilities  at  once  on  the  answering  of  a 
few  perfunctory  questions. 

And  certain  it  is,  that  if  he  has  found 
a  cure  for  tuberculosis  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  as  many  millions,  and  whatever 
other  desirable  riches  any  Arabian 
Nights  imagination  can  conjure  up.  For, 
as  everybody  knows,  consumption  lias 
been  destroying  one  life  in  seven  be- 
tween infancy  and  old  age;  and  one  in 
every  three  or  four  between  adolescence 
and  maturity;  and  every  other  adult 
negro  life;  while  consumption  and  rum, 
the  twin  and  paramount  executioners  of 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  are 
fast  removing  the  poor  Indian  from  the 
face  of  the  ea  rth. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY 

YES.  between  the  fifteenth  and  forty- 
fifth  years,  when  youths  and  maidens 
are  entitled  to  contemplate  marriage, 
when  mothers  should  be  strong  to  rear 
their  children,  when  husbands  should 
be  virile  to  maintain  their  families, 
when  you  and  I  should  be  fit  for  the 
world's  work,  the  Captain  of  the  Men 
of  Death  has  got  to  be  saluted  and 
meekly  followed  by  every  third  or  fourth 
among  us. 

Consumption  is  by  far  the  most  tre- 
mendous medical,  social,  and  economic 
degeneration  in  existence.  Besides  its 
mortality,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
disease,  it  is  preeminently  the  destroyer 
of  the  poor,  since  by  far  the  most  of  its 


victims  are  taken  from  humanity's  sub- 
merged stratum.  It  causes  our  nation 
alone  an  annual  loss  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Certainly,  let 
any  man  who  can  cure  this  disease  have 
anything  in  the  cosmos  he  has  ever 
dreamed  of  wanting! 

DEMONSTRATION  IS  WANTING 

OFT  is  Dr.  Friedmann's  product  really 
l)  a  remedy;  will  it  cure  tuberculosis? 
Thus  far  the  demonstration  is  wanting; 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  wiser  than 
we  are  now  about  it  for  months  to  come. 
Dr.  Friedmann  has  provided  the  United 
states  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
with  specimens  of  his  product;  and  the 
following  has  been  reported  concerning 
it  by  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  the  Surgeon  Cen- 
eral  of  the  Tinted  States  Public  Health 
Service : 

"On  March  s  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  caused  a  board  of  medical  offi- 
cers to  be  detailed  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Dr.  Friedmann's  alleged 
cure  for  tuberculosis. 

"These  officers  proceeded  immediately 
to  New  York  and  arranged  with  Dr. 
Friedmann  for  demonstrations  of  bis 
remedy  upon  persons  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  These  demonstrations  are 
being  tarried  on  in  certain  New 
York  hospitals  through  the  courtesy  of 
their  respective  authorities,  and  will  be 
continued  until  sufficient  information 
has  been  obtained  for  the  forming 
of  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
treatment. 

"Dr.  Friedmann  has  submitted  to  the 
board  a  culture  of  the  bacteria  (bacilli) 
which  he  states  are  used  in  this  method 
of  treatment.  In  addition  to  the  obser- 
vation of  persons  under  treatment  by 
Dr.  Friedmann,  the  board  of  officers  will 
make  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
this  culture  is,  as  Dr.  Friedmann  claims, 
harmless  to  warm-blooded  animals. 

"Considerable  time  will  necessarily  be 
required  to  carry  out  these  investiga- 
tions. The  work  will  be  carried  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

"In  the  meantime  the  public  is  in- 
formed of  the  inadvisability,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  of  traveling  long  dis- 
tances in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  treat- 
ment, as  those  selected  for  demonstration 
purposes  constitute  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  applicants. 

"Certain  statements  purporting  to  be 
expressions  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  carrying  on 
the  investigation  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers. These  officers  have  expressed  no 
opinion  and  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  do  so  until  the  work  has  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  warrant  some  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  Dr.  Friedmann's 
treatment." 

Since  then  both  the  Government  and 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
have  issued  further  warnings. 

THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR'S  VIEW 

NOW  about  the  attitude  of  the  family 
doctor,  who  is  in  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
If  Smith  has  a  cough,  and  Jones  advises 
him  to  try  Brown's  Bronchitis  Banisher, 
without  having  the  remotest  idea  what 
the  bottle  contains,  except  perhaps  alco- 
hol, Jones  isn't  held  blameworthy  if 
Smith  comes  to  a  bad  end  through  bis 
advice. 

But  when  the  doctor  prescribes  some- 
thing or  injects  something  into  a  pa- 
tient, he  would  he  most  seriously  at  fault 
if  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  he  is  using  or  what  its  ingredi- 
ents are.  Well,  up  to  date,  medical  men 
not  in  Dr.  Friedmann's  confidence,  ex- 
cept the  officials  mentioned,  have  no  es- 
sential knowledge  of  his  product ;  at 
present  it  is  a  secret  medicament.  This 
much,  however,  is  known  to  medical 
men;  and  when  lifted  out  of  the  maze 
of  vaccines,  serums,  agglutinins,  anti- 
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gens,  bacteriolysins,  and  several  dozen 
!  other  technical  considerations  like  that, 
the  situation  may  lie  put  to  the  man  on 
the  street  about  as  follows : 

AGAIN — NO  PROOFS 

DR.  FBIEDMANN  declared  December 
last  before  the  Berlin  Medical  Society 
that  the  bacilli  used  in  his  remedy  are  de- 
rived from  the  turtle,  these  bacilli  being 
the  kind  of  germ  that  gives  the  turtle 
tuberculosis;  that  the  curative  properties 
of  these  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  turtle 
are  retained,  while  their  virulence,  their 
poisonous  properties,  are  eliminated  by 
a  method  he -has  devised.  But  he  would 
not  explain  or  divulge  this  method, 
though  challenged  to  do  so.  Such  reti- 
cence in  the  presence  of  great  medical 
colleagues  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  wise, 
for  reasons  already  given. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
scientific  world  regarding  Dr.  Fried- 
mann's  activities  since:  indeed,  as  long 
ago  as  1004,  the  validity  of  previous 
statements  made  by  him  has  been 
doubted.  Why  has  he  now  crossed  the 
water  to  demonstrate  his  treatment  here, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  consumptives 
in  Germany  for  its  demonstration?  And 
why  did  he  withdraw  his  treatment  from 
test  by  his  own  Government,  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  which  gives  scientific 
consideration  to  such  matters,  of  a  kind 
unexcelled  throughout  civilization?  Here 
is  certainly  a  case  where  the  label  "Made 
in  Germany"  carried  no  guarantee. 

Now  one  way  to  test  a  remedy  for 
human  beings  is  to  try  it  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  Dr.  Friedmann  has  ex- 
plained to  his  Berlin  colleagues  that  he 
took  a  number  of  guinea  pigs,  divided 
them  into  two  groups,  injected  his  prod- 
uct into  one  group,  and  left  the  other 
untreated.  Then  he  injected  virulent 
human  tubercle  bacilli  into  all  the 
guinea  pigs. 

Those  not  subjected  to  his  product  all 
died  of  tuberculosis ;  those  he  had  sub- 
jected to  it  did  not  die  so  soon ;  but  he 
hail  not  completely  immunized  them  by 
his  procedure,  because  they  also  all 
eventually  died  of  tuberculosis. 

But  if  his  product  is  really  a  cure,  it 
should  cure  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs 
and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  as  well 
as  in  human  beings ;  and  this  it  has  not 
done.  Then  he  has  made  "prophylactic" 
—  that  is,  preventive  or  immunizing — in- 
jections into  the  muscles  of  infants 
and  little  children  born  of  consumptive 
parents.  This  is  on  the  theory  of  vacci- 
nating them  against  tuberculosis  as  we 
vaccinate  against  smallpox. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
method — really  a  cruel  one  unless  you 
are  absolutely  sure  of  its  efficacy — has 
immunized  children,  nor  could  any  such 
statement  be  proved  for  years  to  come. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  many  chil- 
dren of  consumptive  parents  who  have 
been  immunized  against  the  disease  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  parental  consump- 
tion. But  that,  as  Kipling  would  say,  is 
another  story. 

UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

NOW  about  the  idea  that  there  is  noth- 
ing harmful  or  virulent  in  those 
tubercle  bacilli  of  the  turtle.  Assume 
that  they  are  "avirulent,"  not  poisonous. 
If  is  known  in  every  laboratory  that 
"avirulent"  bacilli  oftentimes  undergo  re- 
version to  virulence ;  in  which  event  such 
a  "cure"  as  Dr.  Friedmann's  would  be- 
come an  added  danger  in  circumstances 
at  best  dreadful  and  pathetic. 

And  medical  men  are  asking,  "How 
did  those  tubercle  bacilli  get  into  Dr. 
Friedmann's  turtles?"  (Like  the  small 
boy's  exhaustive  questioning  into  the 
natural  history  of  milking — "How  did 
the  milk  get  into  the  cow?"  etc.)  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  turtle  tuberculosis  and 
to  isolate  those  turtles  which  have  the 


disease  and  can  supply  the  bacilli.  Did 
Dr.  Friedmann  originally  inject  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  of  a  human  strain  into 
turtles,  and  then  by  successive  processes 
render  the  bacilli  in  the  latter  "aviru- 
lent"? If  so,  reversion  to  virulence 
would  be  rather  likely  than  otherwise. 

Dr.  Friedmann  does  not  seem  to  have 
satisfied  his  colleagues  who  ask  such  ques- 
tions— very  important  ones,  if  they  are 
to  inject  his  product  into  their  patients. 

Dr.  Friedmann  has  been  given  all 
kinds  of  tuberculosis  cases  to  treat,  in- 
cluding cases  of  bone,  gland,  and  joint 
tuberculosis.  No  one  need  be  surprised 
if  the  latter  cases  get  well.  Send  chil- 
dren thus  afflicted  to  the  seashore,  and 
they  will  get  well,  injection  or  no  injec- 
tion, no  matter  of  whose  preparation. 

And  Dr.  Friedmann  has  been  given 
cases  of  advanced  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis to  treat.  None  of  these  has  he 
cured.  Such  cases  sometimes  get  well 
under  the  modes  of  treatment  now  recog- 
nized. His  preparation  may  well  be 
remedial  in  early,  incipient,  uncompli- 
cated cases  of  tuberculosis,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  means  of  cure.  Yet 
precisely  the  same  is  true  of  Koch's 
tuberculin  and  of  other  tuberculins  now 
and  for  a  score  of  years  past  in  use. 
But  the  physician  cannot  comprehend 
how  Dr.  Friedmann's  product  would 
cure  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  them,  prac- 
tically all,  are  "mixed  cases."  in  which 
germs  other  than  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  usually  even  more  virulent  than  it, 
have  become  mixed  with  it  ;  and  they 
are  an  even  graver  factor  in  the  disease 
than  the  tubercle  bacillus.  But  if  Dr. 
Friedmann's  product  is  as  he  states  it 
to  be,  it  contains  no  curative  agencies 
against  those  other  germs;  it  is  not  for 
"mixed  infections." 

Again,  thie  newspapers  tell  of  improve- 
ment in  hospital  patients  after  a  single 
injection  of  Dr.  Friedmann's  product. 
(He  injects  it  variously  under  the  skin, 
into  muscles  or  into  veins. )  This  is  so 
under  any  treatment,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  by  way  of  hypnotic  anesthesia. 
But  relapses  are  pathetically  the  rule. 
An  injection  of  cold  water,  with  an  as- 
surance of  its  efficacy,  will  satisfy  the 
spes  phthisicorum  (the  blessed  hopeful- 
ness which  is  so  proverbial  in  the  con- 
sumptive) :  but  every  doctor  who  has 
seen  the  lungs  of  advanced  consumptives 
post  mortem  knows  that  such  a  phenome- 
non cannot  mean  a  cure. 

NO  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

AGAIN,  Dr.  Friedmann's  procedure,  so 
•f*-  far  as  it  can  be  discerned,  is  not  new, 
not  by  any  means.  He  has  not  discov- 
ered or  announced  any  new  principle  of 
cure  or  immunization  against  tubercu- 
losis. He  has  only  followed  methods 
which  were  demonstrated  first  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Trudeau  and  others. 

And  it  must  be  emphasized  that  doc- 
tors are  dealing  not  with  a  business 
proposition,  but  with  human  health. 
Only  time — months  and  perhaps  years — 
and  the  judgment,  based  on  facts,  of 
competent  physicians,  can  satisfy  the 
profession;  and  to  exploit  the  poor,  who 
furnish  most  cases  of  consumption,  by 
means  of  an  undemonstrated  product 
would  be  sorry  business  indeed! 

So  the  observation  of  the  authorita- 
tive Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  right:  "The  psychology 
of  the  excitement  of  the  public  over 
Friedmann  is  hard  to  understand,  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  clever  press-agent 
work.  There  is  not  sufficient  warrant 
for  any  other  attitude  toward  Fried- 
mann's treatment  of  tuberculosis  than 
one  of  critical  neutrality  and  judicious 
skepticism,  for  it  concerns  an  essentially 
secret  procedure  without  adequate  ex- 
perimental basis  and  without  any  bet- 
ter results  to  its  credit  than  are  pro- 
duced by  tuberculin  properly  used." 


"Corn  Club"  Smith's  Dinner  Hour 


Editor  Collier's  : 

THAT  was  a  mighty  fine  story  you  told 
on  my  friend  "Corn  Club"  Smith  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  those  who  know  Smith.  But  there 
was  one  serious  mistake — that  is,  it 
may  prove  serious  to  Smith.  Let  me 
explain  that  in  Mississippi  they  think 
Smith  may  some  day  lie  Governor,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  day  for  the 
State  when  he  is.  But  there  is  one  thing 
in  that  story  which  would  be  very 
damaging   should    Smith    have   an  op- 


ponent in  any  .race  for  Governor.  Your 
writer  tells  the  public  that  the  professor 
"rose  from  his  dinner  table  one  night." 
Now  folks  in  Mississippi  do  not  eat 
dinner  at  night,  and  Smith  is  just 
"folks,"  and  it  would  ruin  his  chances 
for  Governor  forever  should  it  get  out 
on  him  that  he  eats  dinner  at  night. 

I  am  sure  that  you  want  to  do  the 
professor  no  harm,  and  it  will  be  in 
order  for  you  to  make  this  correction. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
5-cent  Coli  ier's.       G.  T.  Howerton. 


Residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas.  Elyria,  Ohio.  John  Henry  Newson,  Cleveland,  Architect.  A 
Pierce-Ameiican  Hot  Water  Boiler  provides  ample  heat  with  the  minimum  o(  atte  ndance  and  expense. 


The  modern  house  is  steam  or  hot 
water  heated.  No  other  method  is 
so  healthful,  so  easily  cared  for,  so 
dependable  or  so  economical.  Be- 
fore you  plan  the  heating  equip- 
ment for  your  new  home  or  change 
the  equipment  you  have,  see  the 
steamfitter  who  handles 


The  Pierce 
American 
An  efficient  hot  water 
boiler  of  the  horizontal 
typp.  Also  built  'or  steam 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


Have  him  explain  the  con-  producing  ability.  These 

struction  of  a  Pierce  Boiler  advantages  are  well  worth 

— its  durability,  simplicity,  your  consideration  because 

fuel  economy,  and  its  won-  they  have  placed  Pierce 

derful  steam  or  hot  water  Boilers  in  300,000  homes. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 


-ho  I,  about  toWld 

IDS1  t  MM  QHUB 

oli!  home  comforUbl. 


This  Heat  Primer 
takes  all  the  mystery  out 
of  ihe  subject  of  heat- 
ing ;  tells  what  heat  is 
good,  what  bad,  and 
why  —  and  it  is  free. 
Write  us  for  il. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


268  James  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Branches  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


AIMS  EASY  AS  POINTING  YOUR  FINGER 


Burglars 

Make  Cowards 
of  Us  All 


(New  380  Calibre  Now  Ready) 


THE  io  Shot  Quick-as-Lightning  Savage  Automatic 
puts  a  steel  back  bone  of  boldness  in  us  all. 
Why?    Because  it  aims  easy  as  pointing  your  finger. 
Your  wife  won't  be  afraid  of  the  Savage — a  glance, 
or  a  touch  of  the  indicator  tells  her  if  it  is  loaded. 

The  only  ten  shot  Automatic.  A  trigger  pull  for 
each  shot.    32  and  380  calibre. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  on  what  to  do  if 
you  find  a  burglar  in  your  house. 

A  Savage  'phoned  for  today  means  a  home  unafraid 
tonight. 

FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 

The  "Imp,"  The  Most  Talked  of  Gun  In  America 

The  remarkable  22  Savage  high  power  rifle  that  shoots  cartridges  of  high  concentration 
with  Savage  efficiency.    Post  yourself.    Write  us  for  information  about  the  "Imp"  today. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,   826    SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 


AUTOMATIC 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Fag- Free  "Fans"  Wear  B.  V.  D. 

COOL  and  comfortable  despite  the  grueling;  heat,  the  fag-free  "fans"  in  the  fore- 
ground wear  Loose  Fitting  Light  W  oven  B.  V.  1).  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
K  nee  I  -ength  Drawers,  or  Union  Suits.  Why  don't  you  put  on  B.V.  D.  and  "cool  off"? 
To  getgenuine  B.V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label.   On  every  B.V.  I).  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


JESJ^ETAJLJRAD|J 

[Trade  Mart  Reg.  U.  S.  Pa:.  Off 
and  Foreign  Countries.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  you  only  underwear 
with  the  B.V.  D.  Label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coal  Cm  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  sOc,  75c, 
$1.00,  $1.S0  the  Garmeni. 
B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A.. 
■4-">0-07.)  $1.00.  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 
:md  $5.00  the  Suit. 

The  B.  V.  D,  Company, 

New  York. 
London  Sitting  Agency: 
60,  Aldermanbury ,  E.C. 

Cozy rights  U.S.A.  1 913  by 
I  hp  B.V.  D.  Company 


Three  vpars  of 

desperate  strug  - 
gles and  almost 

100  of  the  best  cars 
have  failed  io  sur- 
pass or  even  equal  the 


National  1912  winner,  78.72  miles  per  hour 
Time  of  1913  winner,  76.59  miles  per  hour 
Time  of  1911  winner,  74.61  miles  per  hour 

Still   holds   world's   record   for   fastest    competition   500  miles 

The  National  won  the  500-mile  International  Sweepstakes  Race 
at  Indianapolis  Speedway  last  year,  breaking  former  record  by  4.11  miles  per 
hour.  The  famous  Peugeot  car  won  the  500-mile  race  this  year,  2.12  miles 
per  hour  slower  than  the  National.     The  National  was  not  entered  this  year. 

Both  American  and  Foreign  Built  cars 
fail  to  equal  record  of  National 

The  record  of  the  National  still  re- 
mains supreme— its  reliability,  speed, 
power,  dependability,  endurance, 
ease  of  control,  and  its  high  grade 
material  and  construction  has  again 
been  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  best  American  and 
Foreign  Built  Cars  were  unable  to  sur- 
pass or  even  equal  the  National's 
record  in  the  world's  greatest  contest. 

National  still  Stock  Champion 


The  National  still  holds  the  much  coveted 
title  of  "Stock  Champion"— it  has  actually 
demonstrated  its  superiority  over  all  con- 
tenders by  having  won  the  Stock  Cham- 
pionship race  at  Elgin  for  cars  the  same  as 
sold  to  you.  The  National  car  that  won 
the  500-mile  t  ace  was  made  almost  entirely 
of  stock  parts.    In  addition,  the  National 


also  holds  the  record  for  fastest  straight- 
away mile  for  stock  cars— 89.28  miles  per 
hour. 

You  do  not  want  to  buy  a 
racing  car 

You  do  not  want  to  race  — no  — but  you  do 
want  a  car  that  has  stood  the  world's  most 
severe  test  and  won  out— the  superior  car 
-the  unconquered  car.  The  National  is 
the  choice  of  the  discriminating  car  own- 
ers yvho  have  had  experience.  This  is  be- 
cause of  its  perfection  of  materials  and 
design;  its  long  stroke  motor;  its  left  side 
drive:  center  control;  access  to  both  front 
doors:  roomy.comfortable  bodies:  ease  of 
control;  accessibility  of  parts  and  its  gen- 
eral distinctive  appearance  and  perfect 
service.  1 1  is  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
always  equal  to  every  emergency;  and  al- 
ways the  conqueror  no  matter  where  you 
drive.  Electric  self-starter  and  electric 
lights. 

Five  Models   S2750  to  S3400 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  23 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  World's  Most  Men  ac- 
ing  Problem" 


To  the  Heart  of  the  Question 

THE  editorials  In  Collieb's  Weekly 
usually  run  to  short  paragraphs, 
scattered  over  subjects  as  diverse  as 
possible.  When  a  national  publication 
with  so  fixed  an  editorial  habit  breaks 
its  rule  and  devotes  a  whole  editorial 
page  to  a  single  subject,  it  is  some  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  that  subject. 
Collier's  does  just  this  with  the  Cali- 
fornia alien  land  bill. 

The  editorial  also  admirably  grasps 
the  situation.  Facing  down  the  prev- 
alent Eastern  snarl,  and  rising  out  of 
the  immediate  issue  of  policy  as  between 
ways  and  times  of  doing  the  thing, 
Collier's  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  big  question — the  permanent  relation 
of  the  two  racially  divergent  halves  of 
the  earth.  This  is  the  issue  its  Japan 
now  raises  it.  and  on  this  COLLIER'S 
lakes  squarely  the  California  side.  Ids- 
missing  all  questions  of  superiority  or 

inferiority  of   races,   and   <  ceding  in 

this  case  their  entire  equality,  the  edi- 
torial rests  its  case  on  the  fact  of 
permanent,  hereditary,  physical  differ- 
ence of  race.  People  separated  by  this 
barrier  cannot  dwell  together  on  any 
terms  which  Japanese  would  accept.  In 
fact,  even  negroes  would  not  accept  them 
if  there  were  a  powerful  negro  republic 
next  door  to  which  to  appeal.  If  there 
were  such  a  negro  republic,  say  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  negro  question  as  it 
now  stands  would  soon  involve  us  in 
war  with  that  republic.  And  if  there 
were  half  a  million  Japanese  in  the 
United  States,  that  fact  alone  would 
make  war  inevitable.  The  time  to  be- 
gin  to  handle  such  a  subject  is  while  it 
is  small.  And  this  is  not  news  to  any 
Californian.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  so  widely  circulated  a  periodical 
has  undertaken  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  news  anywhere. 

— Fresno   (Cal.)  Republican. 

The  Word  in  Season 

New  York  City. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Allow  me  to  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  the  excellent  article  in  this  week's 
(May  ::i  )  number  on  the  very  vital  sub- 
ject. "The  World's  Most  Menacing  Prob- 
lem." This  is  the  first  intelligent  article 
I  have  seen  in  any  Eastern  publication 
on  this  question,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  should 
l»e  educated  in  regard  to  this  menace  of 
the  Japanese:  they  are  astonishingly  ig- 
norant. The  silly  attitude  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  newspapers— that  of  treating 
as  a  matter  of  ridicule  every  suggestion 
that  the  Japanese  would  ever  use  a  foot- 
hold gained  in  this  country  against  us, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  war 
with  Japan  is  to  do  just  as  she  wishes 
us  to  do  in  the  matter  of  admitting  her 
subjects — can  be  attributed,  I  suppose,  to 
politics,  and  very  cheap  politics  at  that. 
It  is  evident  from  your  article  that  you 
know  just  what  you  are  talking  about — 
that  you  have  investigated  and  thought 
about  the  subject.  You  also  seem  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  make  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  not  let  this  be  your  last 
article  regarding  it.  If  the  Eastern 
states,  through  ignorance  and  short- 
sighted politics,  force  these  Orientals 
on  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
explosion  is  as  inevitable  as  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  at  close  of  day,  and. 
as  you  say.  the  time  to  "think  it  over" 
is  right  nmr. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your 
"word  in  time" — your  influence  is  great, 
and  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  us  all  that 
it  is  usually  for  the  good  and  right. 

Edn  a  Goldsmith  Riley. 

Senator  Smoot's  View 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  have  read  the  article,  "The  World's 
.Most  Menacing  Problem,"  with  a  great 
d.eal  of  interest,  and  desire  to  express 
my  full  approval  of  the  same  ami  con- 
gratulate the  writer  upon  the  plain  and 
straightforward  way  of  dealing  with 
that  most  serious  question. 

IiEED  SMOOT. 


A  Keen  Conclusion 

New  York  City. 

Editor  (  Jollier's  : 

The  editorial  on  the  Japanese  trouble 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
problem  to  come,  in  Collier's,  seems  to 
me  comprehensive  and  sound,  with  the 
imaginative  illumination  which  every 
comprehensive  and  sound  analysis  of 
public  problems  must  have. 

No  man  can  travel  in  the  East— par- 
ticularly in  China — without  drifting  into 
some  pretty  deep  speculation  as  to  the 
coming  relations  of  the  Orient  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — with  their  enormous 
population,  their  growing  alertness  of 
mind,  and  the  swift  increase  of  the 
means  of  communication  that  are  bring- 
ing all  nations  so  close  together. 

And  your  conclusion  that  we  must  face 
the  necessity  of  excluding  all  peoples 
that  have  nothing  congenial  to  contribute 
to  our  kind  of  a  democracy  is  keen.  It 
may  mean,  of  course,  that  we  shall  some 
day  have  to  exclude  some  kinds  of  immi- 
grants that  we  have  not  hitherto  ex- 
cluded. Put  why  not?  Perhaps  by  doing 
so  consistently  we  may  force  some  of 
these  other  peoples  to  turn  back  on  them- 
selves and  work  out  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  themselves  at  home,  instead 
of  running  away  from  trouble  and  com- 
ing here  to  undermine  our  standard. 

As  one  reader  I  feel  that  in  taking 
the  position  of  this  week's  Far  East 
editorial,  and  in  your  attitude  on  the 
reform  of  State  governments.  Collier's 
is  setting  up  a  statesmanlike  editorial 
attitude  that  begins  to  suggest  real  lead- 
ership. Samuel  Merwin. 

Not  Understood  by  Majority 

Kent,  Wash. 

Editor  (  Jollier's  : 

The  article.  "The  World's  Most  Men- 
acing Problem."  in  your  issue  of  May  ."1 
is  O.  K.  This  subject  is  not  understood 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially at  points  remote  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  W.  (Jreenleaf. 

A  Problem  of  the  Future 

Memphis.  Tkx.v. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing to  you  that  your  presentation  of  the 
Japanese  issue  in  your  paper  of  May 
under  the  caption  "The  World's  Most 
Menacing  Problem,"  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  masterly  argument  of  this  problem 
I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  read. 
Every  American  citizen  should  study  tins 
article  and  prepare  himself  to  act  firmly 
on  this  question,  which  he  shall  surely 
have  to  do  sooner  or  later. 

II.  A.  Mentz. 

"Congratulations  " 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Congratulations  on  your  editorial, 
"The  World's  Most  Menacing  Problem." 

Enw.  J.  Deackay,  Jr. 

"Up  to  Collier  Standard" 

New  York  City.  X.  Y. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

Allow  me  to  be  one  of  those  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  your  editorial,  "The 
World's  Most  Menacing  Problem."  It  is 
up  to  Collier  standard:  it  is  fearless 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

Ceo.  M.  Payzant. 

An  Indorsement 

Memphis.  Te.nx. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  heartily  indorse  the  position  you 
take  in  your  article.  "The  World's  Most 
Menacing  Problem."    J.  P».  Buchanan. 

Like  the  Negro  Problem 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  "The  World's 
Most  Menacing  Problem."  but  if  is  all 
right,  and  I  wish  that  that  particular 
editorial  article  could  multiply  its  cir- 
culation a  thousand  times.  It  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  negro  problem,  .aggravated  or 
made  dangerous  by  external  conditions. 

Matthew  Pace  Andrews. 
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i  Anrninnt  W-tiikwsAsaorialion  d 


For  Travel  Expenses 

HESE  Travelers'  Cheques 
are  better  than  actual 
money  because  they  can 
be  used  like  money  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized 
world  and  are  safe  to 
carry. 

You  can  pay  hotel  bills 
with  them,  buy  railway 
and  steamship  tickets, 
use  them  in  the  principal 
shops,  without  converting 
them  into  currency. 

They  are  issued  in  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100,  each  cheque 
engraved  with  its  foreign  money  value. 
They  are  useless  without  your  signature  and 
may  be  replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 

Thousands  of  American  tourists  are  find- 
ing them  the  most  convenient  and  economical  as 
well  as  the  safest  traveling  funds.  They  can 
be  cashed  at  50,000  banks  without  a  personal 
introduction ;  your  signature  identifies  you. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 


Get  them  at 
your  Bank 

//  your  oivn  bank  is 
not  yet  supplied  with 
them,  write  for  infor- 
mation as  to  where 
they  can  be  obtained 
in  your  'vicinity. 
BANKERS  TRUST  CO. 
New  York  City 


The  Sign  of  a  G  oodSparRPlug 


Motors  are  like  human  beings — they  are  all 
different;  and  you  will  never  get  the  best 
out  of  that  motor  of  yours  until  you  use 
the  particular  plug  it  needs.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  difference  the  right 
type  of  plug  makes — and  the 
J-D  line  has  a  type  for  every 
variety  of  motor.   Try  them! 

J-D  plugs  include  the  famous  Reliance 
that  "sparks  in  water" — SI — for  motor- 
boats;  the  "Visible  Gap"  that  instantly 
locates  ignition  troubles — SI:  the  Coni- 
cal and  Petticoat,  open  or  closed  end  — 
75  cents;  or  with  sparking  points  of  solid 
pUtin  urn-indium — SI.  25. 

Write  (or  our  popular  free  illustrated 
book,  "Spark  Plug  and  Ignition  Talk." 
I  .earn  whatjvw  motor  needs. 

JEITERY-DEWITT  COMPANY 
15  Butler  Avenue  Detroit 


WEIGHS  ON LY  1 5  POUNDS 


I  Telescope  Cot  Bed 


Just  the  tiring  f»r  your  Home  Mid 
lenciea.  Ideal  fur  I  amp.  Yacht,  Nairn  or  P«T 
Smlbrtablfli  light,  compact.    Fulds  i 


n  nent,  ninall  package,  which  i 
B  carried  hv  hand,  same  a 


Price  $3 

,mp  ami  I  a«  n  Furniture  Booklet  (  free)  is  full  of 
itufnrt. 

Steinfeld  Bros..  584  Broadway,  New  York 

r  STUDENTS. 


r"*Use  This  Genuine  Folding 


lO  Days  FREE 

Don't  send  us  a  penny— just 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  the  wonderful 
Naco  camera  on  ten  days  free 
trial.  Take  pictures  of  your 
family— of  your  friends;  of 
scenes  you  will  treasure  in 
future  years.  Test  it  in  every 
way,  note  the  famous  Wool- 
ensack"V  ictus"  shutter  and  hip-h  grade  rapid  symmetrical 
lens;  the  easy  method  of  inserting  roll  films  in  daylight. 
The  Naco  camera  is  post  card  size  and  retails  for  $20  00 
cash  the  world  over.  If  after  a  thorough  trial  you  decide 
it  is  just  the  camera  you  want,  send  us  $2.00  a  month  for 
ten  months.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
You  take  no  risk.  Send  today  for  this  camera  and  our 
free  film  developing  offer. 

NATIONAL  CAMERA  CO.    915  Lucas  Av.,  St.  Louis 


Akron  and  the 
I.  W.  W. 

Editor  (  'ollieh's  : 

AKRl  >VS  recent  rubber  strike  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  American  in 
dustrial  disturbances.  Akron  was  en- 
joying unexampled  prosperity  because  of 
the  remarkable  growth  of  its  rubber  in- 
dustry. 

The  city  showed  a  growth  of  <>1  per 
cent  in  population  between  11)00  and 
1910.  Careful  estimates  show  that  the 
growth  during  the  next  two  years  was 
even  still  more  rapid.  an<  the  population 
of  the  city  at  the  present  time  is  about 
00,000.  The  principal  factor  in  this  growth 
is  brought  out  in  compilations  made  by 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  show- 
ing that  the  sixteen  rubber  factories  then 
in  ther  city  in  1010  nave  employment  to 
13,630  persons,  while  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  seventeen  rubber  factories 
iii  January.  1913.  bad  increased  to  about 
22,600  persons.  The  pay  roll  of  the  six 
largest  of  these  factories  for  101:!  ag- 
gregated $12,022,780. 

IN  February  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies installed  machinery  to  improve 
upon  the  old  hand  method  of  making 
tires. 

A  disagreement,  largely  fomented  by 
local  followers  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  arose 
between  the  tire  builders  and  the  man- 
agement over  the  price  per  tire  which 
should  be  paid  the  men  for  the  tires 
turned  out  so  much  more  rapidly  on  the 
machines,  and  about  fifty  of  the  men 
walked  out  without  waiting  longer  to 
ascertain  if  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
could  not  be  made. 

This  was  an  opportunity  the  agitators 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  did  not  overlook.  They 
Hocked  into  Akron  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  By  their  inflammatory  speeches 
and  easily  made  promises  of  the  higher 
wages,  these  agitators  soon  had  sev- 
eral thousand  of  the  rubber  workers  in 
the  banner-carrying  processions  which 
marched  through  the  city. 

On  account  of  the  sensational  reports 
st  nt  out  through  the  daily  papers,  the 
Ohio  State  Senate  sent  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  strike  situa- 
tion. This  committee  in  a  lengthy  report 
just  submitted  to  the  Ohio  Legislature 
says  in  regard  to  the  first  cause  of  the 
strike : 

"Had  there  been  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  between  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  providing  for  a  readjustment  of 
prices  was  posted  and  that  fixed  when 
it  would  take  effect,  so  as  to  insure  due 
deliberation  and  conference,  the  strike 
might  have  been  averted." 

That  but  few  of  the  thousands  who 
went  out  on  the  strike  and  paid  fifty 
cents  each  for  enrolling  as  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  actually  knew  the  real 
teachings  of  that  organization  was 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee,  which  says  in  its  re- 
port:  "The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  teach  among  other  things:  1.  All 
employees  shall  belong  to  one  general 
union.  2.  No  contract  providing  for 
wages  or  conditions  of  employment  shall 
be  entered  into  for  a  definite  length  of 
time  between  employer  and  employee. 
3.  Sabotage.  This  means  that  if  an  em- 
ployee, or  a  group  of  employees,  have 
grievances  and  cannot  secure  a  settle- 
ment thereof,  Instead  of  ceasing  work, 
they  should  do  poor  work,  turn  out  in- 
ferior products,  loaf  during  working 
hours,  injure  or  destroy  machinery,  cre- 
ate expense,  and  inflict  damage  upon  the 
employers  until  the  grievance  about 
which  they  complained  should  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

"We  submit  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  consideration  of  this  dangerous  doc- 
trine as  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
and  public  concern,  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  but  to  the  nation  at  large." 

IX   regard   to  wages  paid,   the  report 
says : 

"The  testimony  shows  that  the  wages 
paid  generally  compare  favorably  with 
those  paid  in  other  industries.  In  the 
automobile  tire  building  and  tire  finish- 
ing departments  the  wages  earned  are 
evidently  higher  than  the  amount  earned 
in  other  industries  where  like  skill  and 
effort  are  required." 

Most  of  the  rubber  workers  returned 
to  the  factories  before  the  Senate  com- 
mitted report  was  made.  The  I.  W.  W. 
formally  declared  the  strike  off.  and 
Akron  is  now  again  assuming  its  ways  of 
prosperity.  -I.  Edward  Good, 

President,  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Lxplanmton:    In  tile  schedule,  the  letter  oppimte  I  he  e.tr  indicates  the 

grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  th.it  should  lu-  used.  For  example:  "A"  means 
"Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  -Are."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all 
elcctrit  vehicles  use  .Gargoyle  Molnlod  A.  The  recommendations  cover  both 
pleasure  and  lUinmcriial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit 


Appcrson  

Autocar  (2  cyl ) 
"  (4cyD- 

Avery  

llet 


Correct  automobile  lubrication  is  a  serious  problem.  Hut 
its  fundamentals  are  simple.  We  will  cover  them  in  a  plain 
question-and-answer  form. 


Question:      What   moves  your  car? 

Answer:  Power. 

Question:  What  determines  your 
power  ? 

Answer:  Your  motor,  your  fuel  and 
your  lubricant.  If  any  one  of  these 
factors  falls  short  in  full  efficiency, 
you  receive  less  than  full  power.  1  he 
greater  part  of  the  power  lost  is  taken 
up  by  friction — wear  on  the  moving 
parts. 

Question:  What  will  give  you  the 
most  efficient  lubrication  ? 

Answer:  An  oil  of  the  highest  lubri- 
cating quality  whose  'body,"  or  thick- 
ness, is  best  suited  to  the  feed  require- 
ments of  your  motor. 

Question:   Suppose   you    use   oil  of 

lower  lubricating  quality  or  of  less 
correct  "body."  What  are  the  pen- 
alties ? 

Answer:   Many.    Among  them  are: 

(1)  Escape  of  the  explosion  past  the 
piston  rings  and  loss  of  compression.  (2) 
Unlubricated  cylinder  walls  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  piston  stroke.  (3)  Imperfect 
lubrication  of  many  of  the  bearings.  (4) 
Excess  carbon  deposit.  (Due  to  the  oil 
working  too  freely  past  the  piston  rings 
and  burning  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber.) (5)  Excessive  oil  and  fuel  con- 
sumption. (6)  Worn  wrist  pins.  (7) 
Rapid  and  unnecessary  deterioration  of 
your  motor.  (8)  Eoose  bearings.  (9) 
Noisy  operation. 


tk  (2  cyl.)  

."  U'cyl.)  

Cadillac  (l  cyl.)..  ■ 

•'  (4cyl)... 

Cartcrcar  

•?       Com'l ... 

Case  

Chalmers  

Chase  

Cole  

Columbia, 

"Knight". 

Couple  Gear  

Daimler  

"  '  .  "Kmghl"  • 


De  Die 


Dclaunay-Bellevillc 

Elmore   

E.  M.  F. 

Fiat  

Flanders 

(6  cyl.)  

Ford  

Franklin 

Com'l. . 

CMC  

Gramm  

Gramm-Logan  

Herreshofl  

Hewitt  (2  cvl  ) .  .  . 

"    (4  cyl  )  

Hudson  

Hupmobile  "20". . . . 

"J2".... 

I.  H  C.  (air)  

(water) 

International  

Interstate  

Isotta  

Itala 


l.ukson  (2  cyl  ).  . 

"     (4  cyl)  •■• 

Kelly  

Kelly  Springficl'  I 

Kisscl-Kar  

"  Com'l 

Kline  Kar  

Knox  


Question:  How   can  you 

the  correct  oil  for  your  car? 


determine 


Answer :  By  consulting  the  lubricating 
chart — printed  in  part  on  the  right. 

Question:  What  assures  the  reliability 
of  this  chart? 

Answer:  The  chart  is  the  result  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  most  thorough 
study  of  automobile  lubrication  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  company  whose 
authority  on  scientific  lubrication  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world — the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  motor  of  each  make  and 
each  model  of  American  and  foreign 
car. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  oils 
specified  has  been  thoroughly  proven  by 
practical  tests. 

If  you  use  od  of  lower  lubricating  quality 
or  of  less-correct  body"  than  that  specified 
for  your  car,  your  motor  faces  unnecessary 
friction,  loss  of  power,  and  ultimate  serious 
damage. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full 
barrel,  half-barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gallon 
or  one-gallon  can. 

Eook  for  the  name  and  the  red  Gar- 
goyle on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete 
lubricating  chart,  together  with  points 
on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 


Krit  

Lancia.  -  

Locomobile  

Lozicr    

Mack  

Marion  

Marmon  

Mathcson  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) 

"  (4cyD 

"      (6  cyl.) 

Mercedes  

"Knight" 

Mercer  

Michigan  

Minerva  "Knight" 

Mitchell  

Moon  

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland.  , 

Packard   

Paige  Detroit  

Panhard  

"  Knight  ". 

Pathfinder   

Peerless   

Pierce  Arrow.  :  

"     Com'l .  . 

Pope  Hartford  

Premier  

Pullman .  

Rambler  

Rapid  

Rayfield  

Regal  

Renault  

Reo  .  

S.  G.  V  

Selden  

Service  

Simplex  

Speedwell  

"Mead"  . 

Stanley  

Steams  

"  "Knight".. 
Stevens  Duryea 
Sloddard-Dayton 

"Kj 

Studcbaker  

Stutz  

Thomas  

Walter  

Warren  Detroit  

White  (Gas) . . .  -.  

"  (Steam)  .  . 
Winton   


,\r  Ai 

11 
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A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  " IS" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "I." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  scaled 
cans,  in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  All  are 
branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  is  our 
mark  of  manufacture.  I  he)  tan  lie  secured 
from  all  reliable  garages,  automobile  supply 
stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.,     Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES: 


DETROIT 
Kurd  Blda. 


BOSTON 
4<>  Federal  si. 


NK.W  YORK 

2<)  Broadway 


CHIC  AGO 
Fisher  Rid".. 


PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOLIS 
■lib  &  Chestnut  Sts.    Indiana  Pythian  Bldg 


Distributing  -warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


32 


COLLIER'S 


For  Your  Summer  Writing 

HE  pen  for  the  season  of  outdoor  writing; 
the  sending  of  postcards  from  wherever 
you  happen  to  be,  the  social  note  and  the 
home  letter.  One  Waterman's  Ideal  makes 
the  whole  world  your  writing-  table.  It  is 
ready  to  write  when  you  are;  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  pen  you  can  depend  upon  when 
you  are  miles  away  from  an  ink  well.  Your 
hand  can  be  suited  exactly  in  Waterman's 
Ideals  ;  they  are  made  with  extreme  accu- 
racy and  to  last.  A  permanent  investment. 

m 


1  hese  are  the  three  standard  types  in  different  styles  of 
mounting.  Your  dealer  will  show  and  explain  each 
type  to  you,  or  folder  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  buy  the  genuine,  stamped  Waterman's  Ideal" 
— itdistinguishes  the  best  pen  ideas  and  patents  and  the 
highest  quality  ever  joined  in  any  one  writing  implement. 

„            .1'       n          T\     l          r            l           No.412S  No.l2iiMM 

rrom  the   Best   Dealers   tvery where  stersiiver  seif-Fuimg 

$5.50  $3.75 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York              Plain  Plain 

$3.00  $2.75 

Without  Clip-on-Cap,  $  . 


24  School  St.,  Boston;  115  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago:  17  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco; 
107  Notre  Dame  St.,  W.,  Montreal;  Kingsway,  London;  6  Rue  d'Hanovre,  Paris. 


No.  12 

Plain 
$2.75 
Larger 
$4.25 


I  \\ This  Visible 
tD  Typewriter 

lffc«'i    $yl  Per 

4  Month 


NOTHING  DOWN 


FREE  TRIAL— Agents'  Prices 

We  put  the  best  typewriter  in  the  world  right  in  your 
home  or  office.  Shipped  on  approval.  Use  it  without 
charge.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a  month.  You 
get  the  same  value  as  though  you  paid  $100  for  this  No. 
;i  Visible  Oliver  machine.  Buying  from  us  saves  the 
agency  profits  others  have  paid.  Our  booklet  is  worth 
sending  for  because  it  tells  you  how  to  save  a  lot  of 
money.  It's  FREE.  Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy. 
Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate  ll'-> 
166  G60  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5, 
Lancer  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  f«ir  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.    THE  1'RESS  CO.,  Meriden,  i  


INVISIBLE  SUSPENDER  BELT 

Real  Trouser  Comfort  for  Fat  Men,  Thin 
Men,  Short  Men,  Tall  Men    All  Men 

Ko-Ko-Mo  Suspender  Belt  fits  instantly  and  securely 
inside  the  waist  band.   Does  away  with  unsightly  suspen- 
ders and  uncomfortable  belts.  It  does 
not  cross  the  abdomen.    Keeps  trous- 
ers up  and  shirt  down.    A  real  neces- 
sity for  office  men,  professional  men, 
V\          JgtJTfr^     sportsmen,  mechanics,  farmers — every 
A  \     ,20*^.4  "T^te-   mnn  and  boy.  Great  for  sum- 

mer wear.  Sold  in  many 
good  stores  or  direct  by 
mail  from  the  makers. 

50  CENTS 

for  lisle 
and  $1  for  silk  belt. 
Traveling  Men  — We 
want  a  number  of  Al 
men.  Write  today  for 
terms  and  territory. 
Send  50c  and  your  waist 
measurement  for  sam- 
ple belt  and  full  details. 
(Send  $1  if  you  want  a 
silk  belt).  Your  money 
back  if  you're  not  en- 
tirely satisfied. 

KO-KO-MO  BELT  CO. 
Desk  C,     Kokomo,  Ind. 


Handsome  Structures  Everywhere  Built  with.Hy-Rib 

Thin,  space-saving  fireproof  walls  and  partitions  are  built  by  plastering  Hy-Rib— a 
deep-ribbed,  steel  reinforcement  for  concrete,  stucco,  etc. 
Roofs  and  floors  are  built  without  forms  by  merely 
pouring  concrete  on  the  Hy-Rib  sheets. 

For  every  modern  construction — factories,  resi- 
dences, stores,  tanks,  etc., — Hy-Rib  fills  a 
need.    Easy  to  use,  economical  and  effi- 
cient, it  makes  structures  that  are  light, 
fireproof  and  permanent. 

A'o  mailer  what,  where  or  when  you  build, 
wrile  now  for  Hy-Rib  book,  free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

642  Trussed  Concrete 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Reinforcing, Hy-Rib  and 
Lath,  Steel  Sash,  Etc. 


The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 


New  Version 


By  Walt  Mason 


TEPB  labor  of  the  week  is  o'er,  the  stress  and  toil  titanic,  and  to  his 
humble  cottage  door  returns  the  tired  mechanic.  He  hangs  his 
weather-beaten  tile  and  coat  upon  a  rafter;  the  housewife  greets  him 
with  a  smile,  the  bairns  with  joyous  laughter.  The  supper  is  a  merry 
meal,  and  when  they've  had  their  vittles,  the  mother  plies  her  spinning 
wheel,  while  father  smokes  and  whittles.  But  now  the  kids,  a  joyous 
crowd,  must  cease  to  romp  and  caper,  for  father  starts  to  read  aloud 
the  helpful  daily  paper: 

A  cancer  on  the  neck  or  knees  once  meant  complete  disaster;  but  Dr.  Chowder 
guarantees  to  cure  it  with  a  plaster.  He  doesn't  use  an  ax  or  spade,  or  blast  it  out 
with  powder:  don't  let  your  coming  be  delayed — rely  on  Dr.  Chowder! 

Outdoors  there  is  a  rising  gale,  a  fitful  rain  is  falling;  they  hear  the 
east  winds  sadly  wail  like  lonely  phantoms  calling.  But  all  is  peace 
and  joy  within,  and  eyes  with  gladness  glisten,  and  father,  with  a  happy 
grin,  reads  on,  and  bids  them  listen: 

If  you  have  pimples  on  your  nose  or  bunions  on  your  shoulder,  if  you  have 
ringbones  on  your  toes — ere  you're  a  minute  older  call  up  the-  druggist  on  the 
phone  and  have  him  send  a  basket  of  Faker's  pills,  for  they  alone  will  save  yoj 
from  a  casket. 

The  clock  licks  on  the  collage  wall,  and  marks  the  minutes'  speed- 
ing; the  firelight  dances  in  the  hall,  on  dad,  where  he  sits  reading.  Oh, 
quiet,  homely  scene  of  bliss,  the  nation's  pride  and  glory!  And  in  a 
million  homes  like  this,  dad  reads  the  precious  story: 

Oh,  countless  are  the  grievous  ills,  afflicting  human  critters,  but  we  have  always 
Bunkum's  Pills,  and  Skookum's  Hogwash  Bitters.  Have  you  the  symptoms  of  the 
gout  along  your  muscles  playing?  And  are  your  whiskers  falling  out,  and  are  yooj 
teeth  decaying?  Have  you  no  appetite  for  greens,  and  do  you  balk  at  fritters? 
We'll  tell  you,  reader,  what  it  means— you  need  some  Hogwash  Bitters! 

The  children  nod  their  drowsy  heads,  their  toys  around  them  lying. 
"I'll  take  lliein  to  their  little  beds,"  says  mother,  softly  sighing.  "It's 
time  they  were  away  from  here — the  evening  is  advancing;  but  ere  they 
go,  O  husband  dear,  read  one  more  tale  entrancing.''  And  father  seeks 
that  inside  page  where  "Household  Hints"  are  printed,  where,  for  the 
good  of  youth  and  age,  this  "Household  Hint"  is  hinted: 

If  you  have  maladies  so  rank  they  are  too  fierce  to  mention,  just  call  on  good  old 
Dr.  Crank  ;  you'll  find  it  his  intention  to  cure  you  up  where  others  fail,  though  t'otherfl 
number  twenty:  but  don't  forget  to  bring  the  kale,  and  see  that  you  have  plenty. 

Cutting  a  Food  Highway 


(  Conclutlnl 

No  Metallic  Contamination 

In  your  investigation  hare  you  found 
any  material  difference  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  fruits  or  vegetables  packed 
in  (/lass  containers:  and  if  so,  what  was 
the  result  so  far  as  food  rallies  were 
concerned? — H.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Where  glass  containers  are  used,  there 
is  no  chance  for  contamination  of  the 
contents  by  salts  of  tin  or  lead  from 
the  can.  The  new  enamel-lined  tin  cans, 
however,  are  practically  doing  away 
with  metallic  contamination,  which  was 
formerly  very  marked,  especially  in 
pumpkin,  squash,  or  any  vegetable  of 
low  acidity.  We  believe  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  food  value,  if  foods  are 
packed  in  enameled  tins  or  in  glass  con- 
tainers, provided  the  quality  of  the  orig- 
inal products  was  identical. 

Not  Unreasonable 

/  have  recently  purchased  from  a  local 
store  a  pound  of  peppermint  candy  for 
ten  cents.  It  seems  unreasonable  that, 
with  sugar  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound,  a  candy  of  this  type  can  be  made 
to  retail  at  ten  cents.  Does  this  candy 
really  contain  any  sugar  and  essence  of 
peppermint,  or  is  it  simply  a  combina- 
tion of  glucose  and  flavoring  material.' 
If  so,  is  glucose  harmful,  or  simply  lack- 
ing in  food  value.'  That  you  may  test  it, 
I  am  se  nding  you  by  parcel  post  a  pad- 
ay  of  this  candy. 

'  Trusting  to  see  your  reply  in  Collier's, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy, 
I  am,  C.  A.  Y.,1  Maryland. 

The  candy  is  composed  of  sugar  and 
starch  and  is  flavored  with  peppermint. 
There  is  nothing  in  its  composition  to 
indicate  that  it  should  not  be  sold  at  a 
considerable  profit  for  ten  cents  per 
pound.  The  objection,  if  any.  might  be 
raised  to  the  fact  that  raw  starch  is 
present — a  compound  not  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  causing  more 
or  less  severe  gastric  disorders. 

The  food  value  of  pure  sugar  and  pure 
glucose  is  practically  identical.  In  Sen- 
ate Keport  Xo.  516  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "In  my  opinion  glucose  is  not  dele- 
terious to  health.  It  is  wholesome,  some- 
what sweet,  readily  digested,  and  when 


from  im'/f  VA) 

used  carefully,  in  my  opinion,  is  nol  an 
injurious  product.  The  fraud  is  a  finan- 
cial one,  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper 
for  the  dearer  sweet,  and  the  selling  of 
the  cheaper  article  for  the  natural  and 
dearer  article." 

Drugged  Drinks 

/  want  to  inquire  about  the  adver- 
tised drink,  Coca-Cola.  Is  it  a  harmful, 
habit-forming  beverage?  Some  of  the 
If.  C.  T.  U.  reformers  place  it  in  thai 
list.  It  is  advertised  in  some  of  the  Sab- 
bath school  helps.  If  there  is  anything 
about  it  that  will  weaken  the  will  power 
or  increase  undue  thirst,  we  do  not  want 
to  set  it  before  our  children. — W.  H.  H.. 
Leesburg,  Ohio. 

The  beverage  you  mention  contains 
caffeine,  which,  you  are  probably  aware, 
is  the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of  tefl 
or  coffee.  In  our  opinion  one  might  ac- 
quire the  habit  as  he  might  acquire  the 
coffee  or  tea  habit.  It  does  not  appear 
to  us  as  the  part  of  good  hygiene  to 
allow  young  people,  especially  children, 
to  drink  caffeinated  beverages.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  religious  or 
pseu  do  religious  papers  are  not  sale 
guides  to  follow  in  the  selection  of 
either  beverages  or  medicines. 


Its  Claims  Are  Correct 
There  has  recently  come  to  my  at  tin- 
lion  a  product  which  is  very  similar  to 
beef  extract,  but  which,  it  is  claimed, 
contains  no  animal  matter  in  its  com- 
position. I  refer  to  Milleneum  Extract, 
•'not  made  from  flesh."  I  have  used  this 
extract,  but  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  it,  as  I  am  a  vegetarian  ana 
would  not  like  to  eat  anything  that  con- 
tains animal  matter.  Also,  what  propor- 
tion of  salt  docs  this  product  contain?  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  your  aiv- 
swer  to  my  communication  in  Colliers 
Pure  Food  Department— Miss  L.  D., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Analysis  by  several  chemists  of  note 
shows  that  this  product  is  entirely  free 
from  animal  matter.  It  contains  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  salt.  In  our  opinion 
the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  concern 
ing  its  composition  are  correct 
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Four  Letters 


Editor  Collier's  : 

IN  a  recent  number  of  Collier's  there 
was  an  article,  "Answering  a  Ques- 
tion," by  Mrs.  Fremont  Older. 
In  that  article  there  appears  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

Rut  I  was  able  now  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  had  brought  me  across  a 
continent.  THE  PROVOST  MARSHAL 
WAS  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  COR- 
RESPOXDEXT. 

Assuming  that  you  wish  to  publish 
only  the  truth,  let  me  say  that  the 
quoted  paragraph  is  ahsolutely  untrue: 
the  provost  marshal  was  not  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent,  nor  had  he 
ever  been. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  thou- 
sands of  words  sent  from  West  Virginia 
by  our  correspondents  since  the  diffi- 
culties arose  "between  the  mine  owners 
and  their  employees.  We  should  be 
glad  to  show  this  large  volume  of 
news  matter  to  you,  Mrs.  Older,  or 
any  other  fair-minded  person,  as  we 
are  convinced  that  we  have  covered  the 
news  events  of  that  territory  amply, 
accurately,  and  fairly. 

Frederick  Roy  Martin, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Editor  Collier's  : 

"  A  XKWERIXG  a  Question"  in  Collier's 
l\-  of  recent  date — in  which  a  San 
Francisco  woman  attempts  to  answer 
the  question  :  "Why  don't  we  get  news 
from  West  Virginia?"  relative  to  the 
coal  miners'  strike  on  Cabin  and  Paint 
Creeks — by  stating:  "The  Provost  Mar- 
shal was  the  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent," strikes  one  as  rather  a  poor 
answer  to  the  question  since  the  answer 
is  not  based  on  fact. 

I  was  "the  Provost  Marshal"  referred 
to  and  was  not  "the  Associated  Press 
correspondent,"  as  anyone  could  have 
ascertained  by  the  mere  asking.  I  have 
not  been  the  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent for  nearly  two  years,  and  when 
ordered  to  duty  in  the  strike  zone  as 
Trovost  Marshal  last  February  I  turned 
all  my  newspaper  work  over  to  another. 

The  Associated  Press  correspondent 
frequently  visited  the  strike  zone  dur- 


ing my  tour  of  duty  and  I  know  person- 
ally that  lie  was  never  denied  any  infor- 
mation. John  C.  Bond 
(Captain,  West  Virginia  Xational  Guard) . 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

MAJOR  DAVIS,  second  in  command 
at  Paint  Creek  Junction,  told  me 
(bat  Captain  Bond  was  the  Associated 
Press  man.  When  Major  Davis  found 
out  that  I  had  permission  to  photograph 
Mother  Jones,  he  said  :  "I'm  glad  of  it." 
Bond  may  not  be  the  official  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  that  district,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  gave  out  news 
to  the  correspondents. 

Cora  Older  (Mrs.  Fremont  Older). 


Editor  Collier's  : 

THE  co^l  strike  in  West  Virginia  be- 
gan in  April,  1912,  but  it  was  not 
until  February.  1913 — ten  months  later — 
that  the  outside  world  got  even  a  glim- 
mer of  what  had  happened  in  those  ten 
months.  This  was  brought  on  by  a  battle 
between  miners  and  mine  guards  at  Muck- 
low  and  the  arrest  of  Mother  Jones. 
Even  then  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
w  ere  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  New  York 
"World"  found  it  necessary  to  send  its 
own  representative  to  the  scene. 

Now  what  had  happened  in  the  pre- 
ceding ten  months?  There  had  been 
three  battles  of  Mucklow;  martial  law 
had  been  declared  upon  three  separate 
occasions ;  the  military  court  had  been 
set  in  operation  and  the  miners  rail- 
roaded to  the  penitentiary  without  trial. 
Itesides  this,  a  special  mining  commission 
had  heard  testimony  concerning  the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  the  miners,  covering 
1,000  pages,  which  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent  covered  in  a  few  sticks. 

Nearly  every  line  of  my  "Everybody's" 
story  was  gotten  before  Christmas  of  last 
year.  The  only  conclusion  possible  is  that 
the  Associated  Press  man,  who  had  his 
desk  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, was  incompetent  or  else  under  the 
influence  of  the  mine  owners  and  that 
the  Associated  Press  editors  were  asleep 
at  the  switch.       Marion  Miciielson. 
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Overheard  at  the  Bar 


Now  this  man  Wilson  —  he  ain't  what  I  call  a  man's  man! 


500 

Shaves 
Guaranteed 

From  Each 

12 

Blades 


GUARANTEE: 

Should  a  packet  of  1 2  Blades  fail  to  give  500  satisfac- 
tory shaves  We  will  send  new  blades  to  mal^e  up  shortage. 

IT  is  easier  to  strop  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  than 
to  change  blades  in  other  makes  of  safety  razors. 
The  self-contained  facility  for  automatic  stropping 
is  so  inviting  that  users  resort  to  it  with  pleasure 
every  time  they  shave,  thereby  lengthening  the  life 
of  the  blade  edge  and  making  possible  our  Guar- 
antee of  500  Smooth  Cool  Shaves  from  12  Blades. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

Shaves,  Strops,  Cleans,  Without  Removing  Blade 

For  sale  by  dealers  throughout  the  world  on  thirtv  davs'  free 
trial.  Price  $5.00.  Fitted  sets  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Box  17,  Station  F,  New  York.    Toronto.  London 


THERMS! 


LEE 


uninterrupt- 
ed service — get  the 

Puncture-Proof 
PNEUMATIC 

The  most  economical  tire  — 
average  service  of  6026  miles 
each  without  puncture  or  inner- 
tube  replacement.  Guaranteed 

"puncture-proof  or 
your  money  back" 

Write  for  Booklet  "D."  contain- 
ing full   data  on  its  unique 
construction. 


LEETIRE&  RUBBER  CO 


CONSHOHOCK  E.r-4  Pa 

Ell  wood  £.ee.  f*re& 
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Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE  IN   GRAND  PAPID5- 


THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 
AND  A  DISTINCTION 

about  MAPLEINE 

Different  because  it  can  be  used  as 
easily  as  Vanilla  for  cakes,  icings, 
candies  and  des- 
serts, producing  an 
original  flavor  that 
is  delicately  re- 
freshing and  satis- 
fying,— 

Distinctive  in  this, 
— by  adding  it  to  hot 
water  and  granulated 
sugar  (without  boiling) 
you  may  make  a  smooth 
creamy  syrup  that  is 
delicious  for  hot  cakes, 
waffles  and  biscuits. 
Somebody  has  said 
"Mapleine  makes  Ma- 
plescent." 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine, 
35c  (in  Canada  50c)  for 
2  oz.  bottle. 

Ask  us  for  a  sample, 
send  2c  stamp. 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  E9.  Seattle,  Wash. 


DIAMONDS-CREDIT 


W  Save  money  on  your  diamonds  <S 

by  purchasing  direct  from  the 
importers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices  with  those  quoted  by 
others.  Being  direct  importers  en- 
ables us  to  give  everv  advantage  in 
price  and  quality.  Guarantee  cer- 
tificate accompanies  each  diamond. 
Transactions  strictly  confidential. 
Write  today  tor   Ca  ta  log  ue  No.  4. 

L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO. 
2  &  4  Maiden  Lane,    New  York 
"^~**-~~*  1      1  n"*d  I 
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COLLIER'S 


20,000.000 


TWENTY  million  Elgins  made  and  sold  in  fifty  years! 
Now  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  3000  daily !  Keeping 
in  full-capacity  operation  the  world's  biggest  watch  works  ! 
Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  time  is  measured ! 

Dependability  has  done  this.  Many  of  the  first  Elgins  are 
yet  in  constant  use — keeping  every  minute  with  Elgin  faith- 
fulness. Many  have  served  two  generations.  Followers  of 
every  occupation  have  found  them  true.  Rigorous  tests 
of  climate  and  service  have  added  proofs  of  Elgin  stamina. 

LORD  ELGIN,  here  illustrated,  is  the  consummation  of 
all  this  experience,  all  this  skill  and  all  these  facilities.  It  is 
the  watch  for  lifetime  service.  It  is  the  correct  model  for 
masterful  men.  It  is  the  thinnest  watch  made  in  America 
with  an  enamel  dial. 


Forty  thousand  leading  jewelers  of 
America — in  every  town  and  city — display, 
endorse  and  sell  Lord  Elgins.  These  ] 
elers  are  Elgineers — masters  of  watchc 
They  know  good  watches. 

Let  your  local  Elgineer  show  you 
a  Lord   Elgin  and  demonstrate 
its  supremacy.     He  will  also 
show  you  the  G.  M.  Wheeler, 
a  sturdy  watch  for   men  of 
rugged  occupations. 


LORD 
ELGIN 


ATLANTIC  CIT> 

THE  LEEDS  COMOANV 


always  open  ~*$ 
onthebSach 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
Patents  procured  through  Munn  &  Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C 


mama  mmsisssB^Em  wra 

to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use  —  mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted. 

O.  Gancher.A.A.M.Co. 
'1!*  W.  Broadway,      New  York 


C/G  Oak  Framed  Portable  Bungalow 

One  season's  cottage  rent  pays  for  one  of  these 
handsome  Brown  Bungalows,  then  it's  yours,  rent 
free  for  many  summers'  use,  winters  too  if  you  wish. 

Eight  sizes,  from  a  cne  room  sort  at  $45.00  to 
a  seven  room  home  at  $300.00.  Complete  with 
Floor    Awnings    Windows— Screens  &  Ceiling. 

Buy  direct  from  the  maker  and  get  an  Oak  Framed 
Bungalow  at  less  than  asked  for  the  pine  Iramc  houses  sold 
through  Department  Stores.    Send  for  complete  catalog.-" 
CARNIE  -  GOUDIE  MFG.  CO..    KANSAS  CITY.  U.  S.  A. 


$50,000  for  Speed 

^Concluded  from  page  8) 


al  the  Peugeot  pit  and  drank  a  pint  of 
champagne.  Then  he  went  on  and  won 
the  race.  Ho,  publicity  men!  The  tires, 
the  oil,  the  gasoline,  the  cams,  gaskets, 
transmission,  carburetor,  magneto,  and 
all  other  things  that  helped  Jules  Goux 
take  the  prize  have  been  blazoned  to 
the  world,  but  no  one  has  arisen  to 
.shout  aloud  the  name  of  the  wine  that 
he  drank ! 

So  now  we  come  to  the  finish,  and 
we  almost  come  without  paying  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  the  bold  young  militiamen 
who  guard  the  track.  Brave  boys  they 
are.  with  clubs  in  hand,  and  a  perl  and 
authoritative  way  of  poking  you  in  the 
bosom  with  the  club  while  they  ask  you 
where  you  tire  going,  and  insist  upon 
seeing  your  badge.  Within  their  rights, 
and  executing  their  duties,  no  doubt — 
but  how  glad  you  are  when  one  of  them 
trios  to  put  Jap  Clemens,  the  veteran 
driver,  away  from  beside  the  track,  and 
Jap  entertains  five  of  them  in  a  beauti- 
ful tussle  wherein  he  takes  the  club 
away  from  the  one  and  bats  him  joy- 
ously over  the  head  therewith.  This  al- 
most makes  us  miss  the  finish. 

AND  now  the  boss  jinx  of  them  all 
^  presses  the  button  for  the  Stutz. 
Anderson  is  walloping  his  car  to  a  fare 
you  well,  and  the  crowd  is  praying  that 
something  mild  but  effective  may  happen 
to  the  Peugeot — just  the  loss  of  till  its 
w  heels  tit  once,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Pilette.  in  his  Mercedes-Knight,  with  the 
smallest  cylinders  of  them  .ill.  is  argu- 
ing for  a  place  in  a  most  strenuous  man 
ner.  The  Peugeot  is  four  minutes  ahead  of 
Anderson,  and  Anderson  has  opened  her 
up  and  is  flying  around  the  ellipse  like 
a  great  white  moth.    (»ne  hundred  and 


eighty-six  laps  he  goes,  then  the  one: 
hundred  and  eighty-seventh.  Seven 
miles  and  a  half  to  finish  the  race,  ami 
he  turns  in  at  the  pit.  He  jumps  out, 
throws  the  crank  around,  throws  up  his 
hand,  .and  leans  against  the  pit  wall. 
It  is  all  over  for  him.  The  cam  shaft, 
or  something,  has  been  broken.  Down 
<it  the  Peugeot  pit  the  French  crew  go 
into  ecstasies.  Now  it  is  a  race  between 
Wishart  and  Merz  for  second  place.  So 
we  come  to  the  199th  lap  for  Merz. 
Goux  has  finished. 

He  has  won.  His  confreres  have 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  through  the 
dust,  dirt,  and  smoke  upon  them.  The 
crowd  has  cheered  for  him. 


KRZ  is  doing  his  level  best.  So  is 
Wishart.     Merz  comes  down  the 


M 

stretch  for  his  199th  hip — with  his  car  on  j 
fire!  Does  he  stop V  Oh.  brother.  Lincoln  J 
J.  Carter  never  dreamed  of  such  a  spec-1 
tacular  effect  for  one  of  his  shows! 
Charley  Merz  keeps  on  and  dies  his  last 
lap  like  a   man   riding  a   torch.  He 
comes   in   for   the   finish — Wishart  h;i 
taken  second  place,  but  the  boss  jinx 
doesn't  want  the  Stutz  to  have  anything. 
Merz  comes  down  the  stretch,  the 
of    his    car    enveloped    in    flame,  his 
mechanician   straddling  it  and  beating 
the  fire  with  his  hands,  and  the  crowd 
yelling  like  (lemons.    Across  the  line  he 
goes,  then  stops  to  help  put  out  the  fire.  | 

Goux's  time  is  not  fast  enough  to 
break  hist  year's  record,  but  bis  vic- 
tory has  made  the  Speedway  race 
world  affair  from  now  on.  The  "in  the 
money"  finishers,  in  their  order,  tire: 
Peugeot.  Mercer.  Stutz.  Sunbeam,  Mer- 
cedes-Knight. Gray  Fox.  Mercedes,  Case, 
Tulsa,  and  Mason. 


Two  Men 


(Concluded  from  page  18) 


"Why,  this  is  a  darn  good  little  old 
world  after  all."  laughed  Burton  with 
sudden  and  irrelevant  pleasure. 

After  a  while  he  turned  to  the  third 
man. 

"Pal,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry,  mighty 
sorry  for  roping  you  in.  I've  been  sick 
or  I'd  have  made  a  try  at  it  alone." 

"Oh,  that's  right  enough.  I'd  have 
never  made  her  anyhow."  said  the  third 
man. 

Bravery  is  an  easy  game  if  you  have 
good  leaders. 

The  boat  tooted  three  times  before  any 
of  them  looked  up.  Each  had  heard  it 
the  first  time.  Each  had  thought  the 
sound  the  result  of  an  overheated  imagi- 
nation and  so  said  nothing. 

But  the  boat  was  steaming  back 
through  the  acrid  smoke  and  blistering 
heat.  An  unwilling  captain  turned  the 
wheel.  On  one  side  of  him  stood  a  lan- 
tern-jawed American  holding  a  revolver 
to  tite  captain's  head.  On  the  cap- 
tain's other  side  stood  Burton's  native 
foreman.  He  faced  the  boatload  of 
refugees  and  swept  the  sea  of  dilated 
eyes  with  another  revolver. 

WHFX  that  tank  exploded  the  lan- 
tern-jawed one  was  a  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  camp.  But  a 
handy  horse  brought  him  close.  Excite- 
ment like  that  was  too  rare  a  thing  to 
be  passed  up  even  for  caution.  The  first 
person  he  met  was  Burton's  native  fore- 
man, who  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  "the  sick  Senor  Burton." 

They  searched  for  the  sick  man  but 
found  him  not.  The  native  foreman  had 
Imagination.  They  raced  back,  crossed 
the  river,  followed  the  bank,  and  waited 
for  the  sluggish  boat  whose  captain  was 
an  unbeliever. 

They  swam  out,  boarded  her.  and 
searched  for  Burton.  The  captain  swore 
that  no  one  was  left  in  that  hissing 
furnace  but  a  Mexican  or  two.  But  two 
men.  one  a  native  and  the  other  an  Eng- 
lishman vowed  that  they  had  caught  a 
smoke-stained,  heat-smothered  American 
phrase  or  two  its  the  boat  was  pulling 
out. 

The  lantern-jawed  one  ordered  the 
captain  to  turn  back.  The  captain  re- 
fused. Hence  the  revolvers.  Hence  the 
rescue. 

The  two  Americans  carried  Pomeroy 
on  board. 

"Lucky  thing  that  I  carry  the  twins 
with  me."  remarked  thelantern-jawedone. 
"Darn  tacky,"  agreed  Burton. 


"It's  about  as  easy  and  as  justifiabli 
to  kill  a  fool  coward  in  this  country 
it  is  in  Wyoming,"  cryptically  observed 
the  lantern-jawed  one. 

WELL,  that  little  experience  set  Pom- 
eroy's  rheumatism  back  about 
three  months.  But  Burton  picked  right 
up.  and  when,  in  a  month,  his  wife  and 
children  arrived  he  was  as  immaculately 
garbed,  as  big  and  radiant  as  ever. 

As  soon  as  Pomeroy  could  talk  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  he  gave  orders  [ 
that  Burton's  house  was  to  be  equipped 
w  ith  every  possible  convenience.  When 
he  had  partially  recovered  lie  told  his 
messmates  what  he  thought  of  them 
and  what  he  thought  of  Burton.  lie 
told  them  as  forcibly  as  his  proper  t 
vocabulary  would  let  him.  One  day  he 
sent  for  Burton,  and  for  two  bouts  he 
apologized  and  ate  his  humble  pie  right 
gallantly.  After  all  some  things  do  steer 
that  kind  of  an  Englishman  past  his 
conventions,  and  then  the  man  of  him  is 
apt  to  be  surprising. 

Burton  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
"It's  all  right,  Pomeroy,  old  man.  don't 
mention  it.    And  remember  that  it  wasn't 
me  that  turned  the  trick  but  one  of  the 
pipe  hands." 

"Ah — but  that — that  gentleman  would 
never  have  thought  of  coining  back  for 
nie."  insisted  Pomeroy  seriously,  for 
Pomeroy  was  still  a  serious  man.  It 
is  curious  how  sciatic  with  complica-. 
tions  will  twist  a  man's  tongue  and  | 
clear  his  head. 

"Well,  Pomeroy,  it's  over  and  even 
body  behaved  rather  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Don't  be  hard  on  the  mess. 
They  just  forgot  about  us.  we  had  been 
so  long  in  bed.  You  get  well  now  and 
come  up  to  meet  my  wife  and  the  kids." 

BURTON  wits  an  easy-going  man. 
Pomeroy  did  finally  get  rid  of  his 
troubles,  anil  the  first  day  that  he  stepped 
out  he  called  on  the  Burtons.  He  en- 
tertained Mrs.  Burton  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  rescue,  and  demoralized 
the  four  young  Burtons  with  money  in 
all  sizes. 

Of  course  the  general  manager— Eng- 
lish in  till  things — never  forgot  what  he 
owed  to  Burton.  He  mentioned  it  at 
every  opportunity.  He  told  and  retold 
it  till  the  mess  gnashed  its  teeth.  In 
short,  he  made  such  a  nuisance  of  him- 
self that  there  were  times  when  Burton 
said  he  almost  wished  that  he  bad  left 
the  man  to  his  fate  on  the  mess  steps. 
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"I  ain't  heard  him  play  yet,  to  speak 
of,"  Bash  went  on.  "But  he  gave  'em  a 
taste  o'  what  he  could  do  at  the  store 
last  night,  an'  Jim  Turner  picked  him 
,ut  to  lead  the  band  right  off.  Jim 
blows  a  Hute  in  the  band  himself,  an' 
cnows  what's  what.  The  gypsy's  got  an 
^xtra  fine  fiddle  too — if  you  can  ever 
believe  a  word  the  thievin'  vagabonds 
Uay.  But  they're  fiddlers,  though — I've 
Pepped  it  to  gypsy  fiddlin'  before  now ! 
\\V11  give  this  rooster  a  chance  to  tune 
|jp  after  supper,  an'  hey — mighty  souls — : 
lin't  mother  ever  goin'  to  have  supper?" 

THE  five  of  them  sat  down  together, 
Evan    having    been    washed  and 
unshed  up  so  as  to  wait  on  table.  Bash, 
lowever,  must  take  another  squint  at  the 
leather  first.    On  the  way  back,  in  his 
•age,  he  snarled  so  at  Evan  for  dragging 
is  feet  that  the  poor  white-faced  lad 
'  ill  but  dropped  the  stack  of  hot  plates  he 
j.vas  carrying. 

It  could  not  be  said,  anyhow,  that  the 
ileal  began  too  hilariously,  what  with 
lash's  lowering,  paternal  bitterness 
oward  the  heavens  and  Mert's  gener- 
dly  odd  and  subdued  tone  of  behavior. 

But  this  cold  and  unfamiliar  con- 
straint at  table  could  not  last.  Bash 
limself  was  never  the  host  for  it : 
dooming  over  good  victuals  was  as  im- 
urssible  a  thing  to  him  as  a  page  of 
iook  arithmetic.  His  rage  against  the 
itorm,  without  abating,  simply  took  an- 
ther course.  It  turned  to  recklessness 
—big,  gay,  stentorian,  high-feather 
■ecklessness. 

"That's  it,  that's  it !"  he  imprecated, 
baking  a  huge  fist  toward  the  windows 
\  here  the  soft,  silent  flakes  could  be  seen 
iternally  drifting  by.  "Keep  it  up,  you 
ittle  devils — let  her  go  an'  be  danged 
o  you !" 

"Now  you're  talkin'  like  your  own 
nan,  dad  I"  says  Sam.  "What's  it  to 
Give  me  another  cup  of  that  able- 
lodied  coffee,  mother." 

After  that  the  meal  sped  more  heartily, 
lert,  to  be  sure,  still  refused  to  cross 
yes  with  the  gypsy.  But  nobody  except 
he  man  himself  dreamed  of  noticing. 
Vnd  he,  of  course,  always  intently  but 
overtly  watchful,  gave  no  sign.  The 
iue  fire  of  slabs  on  the  dining-room 
learth  threw  out  a  strong  ruddy  glow. 
l'he  food  on  the  table  smoked  generous 
ind  savory.  And  to  these  warming  in- 
luences  was  now7  added  good  drink. 

"Jee-hosaphat,  mother  !"  cries  Bash.  "If 
re  ain't  clean  a-forgettin'  their  healths ! 
land  us  down  a  bottle  o'  that  famous 
•Id  homemade  grape  wine  o'  yourn !" 

V/T  KS.  STEVEXS'Shomemade  wine  was 
-VI  smooth  stuff,  and  the  first  quart  went 
o  rapidly,  to  so  few  a  number  of  toasts, 
hat  a  second  had  immediately  to  be 
ailed  for.  Bash,  backed  up  by  Sam, 
■ven  implored  for  a  third.  But  against 
his  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  had  a  suspicion 
f  Sam,  and  who  knew  her  husband  only 
oo  well,  steadfastly  set  herself. 

"Then,  by  gum,"  exclaimed 
lapping  the  table,  "we'll  have 
iere,  you,  Evan,  you  young  dog 
re  you?  Take  that  biggest 
'itcher  out  there,  an'  go  into  the  store- 
oom  an'  draw  it  full  o'  cider — the  end 
>ar'l,  that  old-lookin'  one!  An',  mind 
on,  if  you  touch  anything,  or  spill  a 
rop  o'  that  York  State  cider—" 

Evan  hurried  out  on  teetering  legs,  and 
hereafter,  during  the  meal,  his  duties 
hiefly  resolved  themselves  into  the  an- 
ient one  of  cup  bearing.  Bash  began  to 
ssume  the  look  of  a  medieval  German 
•aron  holding  wassail  in  his  halls  after 
he  day's  stag  or  boar  hunt.  He  and 
•am  drank  most,  of  course,  as  became 
heir  greater  size  and  capacity.  .  But 
verybody  round  the  table  at  least  pre- 
euded  to  a  decent  share.  As  for  the 
ypsy,  that  unpromising  gentleman  soon 
ose  to  be  the  very  breath  and  spirit 
t'  the  party.  He  gave  the  full-blooded 
estivities  a  tinge  all  his  own;  told 
nnumerable  queer,  exciting  stories,  re- 
ited  snatches  of  side-splitting  doggerel 
imes,  and  sang  snatches  of  incompre- 
ssible gypsy  songs.  He  seemed  to  talk 
ut  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  travel 
nd  experience;  certainly  made  him- 
elf  frankly  at  home.  To  Mrs.  Stevens, 
n  particular,  he  devoted  waggish  com- 
liment  after  compliment,  till  that 
bashed  lady  was  altogether  charmed, 
lis  lean,  mobile  face  said  as  much  as 
is  voice,  his  beady  eyes  fairly  sparkled. 
»nly  the  intractable  Mort  stood  out 
sainst  him.  She,  big  and  blond  beside 
is  small  dark  figure,  sat  quiet  through 


Bash, 
cider ! 
where 
stone 


every  roar,  her  eyes  downcast,  her  hands 
restless  and  unsteady. 

JUST  before  they  pushed  back  from 
the  table,  Bash  simply  insisted  on  one 
more  bottle  of  the  wine  for  a  farewell 
health.  Then  the  three  men  drew  their 
chairs  up  before  the  hearth  to  smoke. 
Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mert  cleared  the  table 
and  withdrew  into  the  kitchen  to  give 
Evan  his  supper  and  to  wash  the  dishes. 
When  they  were  gone,  and  the  door  shut 
behind  them.  Bash  slipped  over  to  a 
cupboard  and  got  out  a  handsome  jug  of 
whisky.  ( What  lumberman  could  cele- 
brate any  real  occasion  without  whisky?) 
Already  they  had  a  full  pitcher  of  the 
hard  cider  warming  before  them  on  the 
hearth.  Sam,  chuckling,  hugged  his 
knees.  The  gypsy  showed  them  a  famous 
way  to  mix  the  two  drinks. 

At  a  shout  from  Bash,  Evan  came  in 
and  threw  more  slabs  on  the  fire,  and  in 
the  high  light  from  these  the  incessant 
down  whirl  of  snow  past  the  windows 
could  plainly  be  seen.  The  soft,  mysteri- 
ous mounds  of  white  on  the  ledges  were 
an  inch  taller  than  when  they  had  sat 
down.  But  who  cared  now?  The  three 
roisterers  before  the  fire  smoked  and 
drank  a  solid  hour,  without  sign  from 
the  women.  Bash,  suddenly  aware, 
jumped  with  a  loud  smack  of  thigh  to 
his  feet. 

"Well,  dang  my  danged  eyes !"  he  said. 
"Here  we  ain't  never  heard  a  toot  from 
the  fiddle  yet !"  He  drove  unsteadily  to  the 
door.  "You,  Evan,  fetch  in  that  fiddle 
there,  an'  look  alive !  An'  holy  Moses, 
mother,  it's  certainly  takin'  you  an'  Mert 
an  almighty  spell  to  red  up  to-night ! 
Come  on  in,  ev'rybody — come  on  in,  I 
say  !   The  gypsy's  goin'  to  rosin  his  bow  !" 

EVAN  gingerly  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, carrying  the  green  baize  bag. 
The  gypsy  met  him  there  with  outstretched 
hands,  turning  back  into  the  room  with 
a  smiling  flash  of  his  white  teeth  which 
betokened  the  utmost  willingness  to 
please.  The  two  women,  though,  did  not 
immediately  follow.  They  were  neither 
of  them  squeamish.  But  the  dining  room 
was  by  now  hardly  a  decorous  place  for 
women  to  be  in.  The  merriment  had 
grown  a  trifle  too  unbridled.  Neverthe- 
less, Bash,  misty  and  disheveled,  must 
pompously  usher  them  in. 

"The  fiddler  man's  goin'  to  play,  I  tell 
you  !"  he  kept  foolishly  insisting.  "An' 
ain't  you  got  to  hear  whether  he's  good 
enough  to  lead  the  band  or  not?" 

From  its  greasy  bag  the  gypsy  slowly 
drew  forth  the  large  brown  violin. 
Smilingly,  but  with  all  care,  he  lifted  it 
clear  and  held  it  up  to  them. 

"It's  an  Italian  instrument,"  he  ex- 
plained proudly,  " — a  great  prize!  The 
label  inside  says  Brescia,  1C00;  a  true 
Maggini,  perhaps.  One  of  our  people  was 
hanged  in  Austria  because  of  it  seventy 
years  ago.  So  I  carry  it  in  this  old 
green  bag." 

"Hooray,  folks!"  cheered  Bash.  "A 
Ma-giu-ty,  hey — whoop-la,  a  Ma-gin-ty ! 
Well,  strike  up,  old  Ma-gin-ty  !" 

Mert  watched  the  man,  who,  in  his  in- 
tentness  upon  the  violin,  had  for  a  mo- 
ment taken  his  eyes  off  her.  As  she  did 
so,  suddenly  a  curtain  in  her  simple  and 
undevious  mind  flashed  up,  and  she  got 
her  first — her  only  real — glimpse  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  creature's  dark 
soul.  That  old  brown  violin  was  his 
soul!  It  was  his  power,  his  enigma! 
It  was  not  merely  his  soul ;  it  was  his 
god,  his  devil,  his  everything ! 

HE  pinned  his  eyes  on  her  again  and 
began  to  play.  The  heel  of  the  bow  dug 
deep  into  a  stopped  string,  and  it  was 
exactly  as  if  that  narrow  band  of  horse- 
hair had  grated  upon  fibers  actually 
within  her  own  being.  Every  tiniest 
nerve  in  her  shook  like  the  vibrating 
strings  of  the  violin  itself.  Her  limbs 
trembled,  her  eyelids  fluttered,  a  faint 
dew  of  perspiration  broke  out  upon  her. 
She  strove  to  brace  herself.  What  an 
idea — that  she — she.  who  measured 
inches  taller,  weighed  pounds  heavier — 
that  she,  Mert  Stevens,  should  be  hunted 
by  this  fiddling  little  roadside  black- 
guard of  a  gypsy!  As  he  played  he 
carelessly  moved  a  step  nearer.  She 
tried  to  rise,  but  her  muscles  did  not 
now  answer  to  her  own  will.  A  rabbit 
snared  in  a  wire  loop  in  a  wood  was  a 
freer  thing.  This  man  commanded  her 
from  within.  She  was  mere  wet  clay 
in  his  shaping  hands — they  both  knew  it, 
perfectly. 

Always  playing  straight  at  and  to  her, 


The  neat  little  camera 
shown  below  is  the 
No.  3 A  Folding  Buster 
Brown.  Price,  $10. 
Takes  pictures  of  the 
popular  post  card  size. 
3i  in.  x  5h  in.  It  is 
one  of  three  folding 
cameras  of  the  Buster 
Brown  family  priced 
from  $2  to  $10. 


TIME  flies,  and  your  little  kiddies  will  soon 
reach  the  age  when  dolls  and  building  blocks 
will  be  laid  aside  to  gather  dust  with  the  little  tin 
soldier.  Ere  then — yes,  right  now — get  an  Ansco 
and  start  a  picture  record  of  them.  You  can  make 
your  photographs  just  as  natural  and  artistic  as 
the  above  if  you  will  use,  according  to  directions, 
the  amateur  camera  of  professional  quality — 

The  superb  ANSCO 

loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  and  then  develop 
your  films  with  Ansco  chemicals,  and  print  them  on  the 
prize-winning  Cyko  Paper. 

$2  to  $55  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  26 
and  booklet,  "How  to  Make  Enjoyment  Last  Forever." 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Motor  Now  in  Safety 

Buy  neat,  compact  Autowline  and  be  ready 
to  tow  or  be  towed  when  road  trouble  comes. 
It's  25  ft.  of  finest  flexible  steel  rope.  Weighs 
only  five  pounds  but  can  pull  a  4000-pound 
car  up  a  20&  grade.  Autowline  has  stood 
every  severe  touring  test  for  years. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  World -Famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Big,  bulky  manila  towline  soils  and  crowds 
a  car.  But  Basline  Autowline  takes  up  prac- 
tically no  space  and  is  always  clean,  always 
ready.  For  sale  at  any  good  Supply  Deal- 
er's—13.75. 

17  _  circular  with  photo- 
r  ice  craphs  and  detailed 
descriptions  telling  the  whole 
story.  Get  the  circular  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope 
with  the  Big  Pull 
BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

819  No.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office,  76  A  Warren  St. 

Sole  Mfre.  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope. 


From 
Nature's 


Laboratory 


Nature  has  given  us  water— her 
one  great  solvent  —  and  she  has 
given  us  FLAKE  GRAPHITE— her 
one  great  aid  to  better  lubrication. 
The  tiny,  oily  FLAKES  cling  tightly 
to  the  bearings,  making  a  veneer- 
like coating  of  marvelous  smooth- 
ness and  endurance. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Greases 

have  received  most  remarkable  endorse- 
ments from  the  "Speed  Kings  of 
Motordom." 

DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  677 
makes  better  lubrication,  less  noise 
!    and  less  wear. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car  for 
free  booklet,  "  Lubricating  the 
Motor,"  No.  246. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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COLLIER'S 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  BY  READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


MUSIC  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

Music  Lessons  At  Home.    "O.  K."  —  Paderewski, 

Emil  Sauer,  Damrosch,  Sousa,  and  other  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Bo  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers — learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  weekly  lessons  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers'  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  80-page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  fur 
it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  You  owe  it  to  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Sicgel-Myers  Cor.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  805,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Real  estate 


Should  Your  Income  Stop  Today— What  Then  ? 

Prepare  for  such  emergencies.  Learn  of  the  great  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  possibilities  of  the  Southeast. 
Cheapest  lands  in  America;  living  very  moderate.  Free 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  gives  all  particulars.  Write 
now.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry., 
Room  16,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALIFORNIA 
Dairying  In  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is  A  Very 

profitable  business.  One  acre  keeps  a  milch  cow  and  she 
earns  you  $10  a  month.  Expensive  shelter  unnecessary. 
Land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms.  New  book  "Dairying 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley"  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent,  AT&SF  Ry.,  18(ib  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools,  643  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De- 
tails free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  278,  E.  L.,  Chicago. 

Instruction— correspondence 

Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  courses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Window  trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Aquatic  devices 


The  Auto-Pneumatic  Swimming  Belt,  Pat.  Self- 
inflating  on  adjustment.  Weighs  1  lb.  Folds  5x6  in. 
Protects  sea-travellers  and  lovers  of  aquatics  from  drown- 
ing-   $3.   Dealers,  or  309  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  wanted 


Agents:   Big  Money.    No  Experience  Needed. 

Ernest  Sweet  sold  92  pairs  in  4  hours.  Mrs.  John  Charron, 
30  boxes  in  day  and  a  half.  H.  W.  Price  60  boxes  in  12 
hours.  Mrs.  Fields  109  pairs  on  one  street.  Thomas  guar- 
anteed hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children.  Linen  heels 
and  toes.  Must  wear  4  months  or  new  hose  free.  Wonder- 
ful seller.  Splendid  profit.  Permanent  customers.  Big 
repeat  business.  Sold  only  through  agents.  Write  quick 
for  agency  in  your  locality.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  317  West 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Agents  — Every  Merchant  And  Professional  Man 

a  prospect.  Sell  our  complete  line  of  high  quality,  low- 
priced  Window  Letters,  Glass  Signs,  Name-Plates  and 
Wood  Specialties.  Write  to  us  Now  for  New  48  page  cat- 
alogue and  Sample  Letter— Free.  Attracto  Sign  Co., 
2645  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Shabby  Tan  Shoes  Are  Unnecessary.     If  Your 

children  knock  the  finish  off  the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes, 
they  can  be  made  to  look  nearly  as  good  as  new  with 
Reprus.  Agents  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  519  Wash- 
ington Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Little    Giant    Lift   And    Force    Pump.  Saves 

plumber's  bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes. 
Absolute  monopoly;  fix  you  for  life  if  you  are  a  producer. 
Write  for  our  new  agent's  plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  C, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters,  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  carpets, 
floors,  furniture.  Cost  3c.  sell  l()c.  Homes  buy  dozens. 
G.  Mfg.  Co.,  20B.  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Agents— Be   First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c.  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  2:J29  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents!  Positive  Proof  Of  Sales,  Profits  And  Sat- 
isfaction with  our  unequaled  proposition  sent  free.  Mil- 
lions need  this  new  invention.  Be  the  first  in  your  terri- 
tory.   G-C  Light  Co.,  203  Baldwin  Blk.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents  !   Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Where 

you  can  make  big  money  quick?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy,  household  necessities  that  make  and 
hold  customers.  E.  M.  Davis,  Pres., E61  Davis  Blk. .Chicago. 

Agents !    Portraits,  35c  ;    Frames,    1 5c  ;  Sheet 

Pictures,  1c;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days* 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co.,  Dept.  2366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents:    For  *'Everbrite"  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Popcorn  and  crispette  outfits 

Big  Money  Is  Being  Made  With  Popcorn  And 

crispettes  and  candy;  we  teach  you  the  business  free;  our 
kettle-popped  popcorn  is  seasoned  while  popping;  great 
big,  light  fluffy  kernels  that  melt  in  your  mouth;  20  per 
cent,  more  bulk  corn  per  pound  than  from  any  other  ma- 
chine; the  best  corn  at  the  least  cost;  makes  crispettes  so 
far  superior  to  others  that  there  is  no  comparison;  enor- 
mous profits;  our  improved  automatic  crispette  press  is  a 
wonder— a  world  beater.  Write  for  catalog.  C.  T.  Del- 
lenbarger,  625  W  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Typewriters— office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.     Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 

14  lo  14  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less)— rented  anywhere- 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines— rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1S92),  34-86  \V. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Choice  Of  300  Typewriters   From  $5.75  Up, 

all  makes,  visibles,  etc.  Send  for  greatest  bargains  ever 
offered.  Cash  Buyers  Typewriter  Co.,  178  N.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 

Business  opportunities 

Wanted  —  Progressive,   Clean-Cut,  Fresh-From- 

the-mint  man  every  town  to  manage  sales  districts  for 
steady  repeat  articles;  three  big  sources  of  profit;  cash 
sales;  new  selling  plan;  no  experience  needed;  small  cap- 
ital; can  make  fine  income  annuaHy.  Bethlehem  Utilities 
Co.,  65C.  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

For  Sale:  Columbia  Dictaphone  With  Full  Equip- 
ment. Good  as  new-original  cost  $85.00.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice.  Call  or  write  J.  S.  W.,  1020  Westminster  Bldg., 
Chicago.    Phone  Randolph  2836. 

Die  making  and  metal  stamping 

We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Collections 

"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  ®200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  AH  Rare 

money  to  1909.  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

For  your  home 

Japanese  Towels  Or  "Tenugui" — $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  10  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike,  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Loose  leaf  devices 

Do  You  Use  A  Loose  Leaf  Memo?    They  Are 

economic,  try  one.  Sample  with  Genuine  Leather  Cover 
and  50  Sheets,  25  cts.    Name  stamped  on  Cover  in  Gold, 

15  cts.  Extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  SV4  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted 

Agents:  Liberal  Margin  Of  Profit  On  Every  Sale 

makes  our  proposition  yield  big  returns.  Devote  whole  or 
part  time — percentage  is  unchanged.  Big  chance  for  am- 
bitious workers  to  establish  permanent  sales  agency. 
Many  working  only  part  time  earn  good  incomes.  Pat- 
ented, widely  advertised  bath-room  specialty  for  modern 
home;  easy  to  introduce,  easier  to  sell.  Territory  being 
rapidly  assigned.  If  you  have  it  in  you  to  sell  a  high-grade 
specialty  write  for  particulars  without  delay.  Sanitax 
Company,  2335  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  Linro  Line.  Coffee, Flavorings.Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10  Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.,"  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territory  to  business  producers;  Wondertul  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  21)00  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  tjust  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10.000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  350,  Chicago. 

Agents-Get  Particulars  Of  One  Of  The  Best 

paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something 
no  one  else  sells.  Big  profits  for  agents.  Send  postal  today 
for  particulars.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales Mngr.,  6703  Sycamore 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents— Make   More  Money 

selling  latest  improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Territory.  It's  worth  investi- 
gating.   Write  today.    Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  F-23,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Wanted  —  Live    Agents  To   Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 

Agents  —  A  Pair  Of  Silk  Hose  Free.    This  Month 

only.  Send  no  money;  state  size.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Write  today.  Beautiful  line.  Large  profits.  Triple- 
wear  Mills,  Dept.  P,  112  So.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents— New  Invention.    Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Used  on  cigar  cases.  Quick  seller  to  Hotels,  Drugstores, 
Restaurants,  Poolhalls,  Cafes.  Big  profits.  Special  offer. 
Drake  Mfg.  Co.,  1-11  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents.Male  And  Female.  Success  Assured  Selling 

unique  line  of  Embroidered  Novelties,  Art  Linens,  Ladies 
Wearing  Apparel,  etc.  Profits  abundant.  Big  free  catalog 
tells  all.   Raphael  Imp.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.C,  605  B'way,N.Y. 

Salesmen:— Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device;  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big,  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediately. 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  31  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

You  Can   Make  $  $  $  $   As  Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Household  necessity  that  saves  S0^.  Per- 
manent business.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  &  Co.,  114  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


lie  advanced  another  step.  It  was  not 
the  call  now,  but  something  equally  wild 
and  sinister — some  mad  gypsy  incanta- 
tion of  love.  And  little  by  little  the 
frantic  impulse  of  flight  died  out  of  her. 
That  throbbing  swell  and  fall  of  pas- 
sionate sound  enveloped  her  like  sleep. 
The  gypsy's  smile  deepened  as  he 
watched  her  grow  still  under  his  hands. 

"Well,  what  the  Jee-hosaphat !"  roars 
out  Bash  at  last. 

"Yesh — tine  flddlin' — that  is !"  sneers 
Sam. 

"What  are  you  a-sawin'  off  there, 
stranger,  anyway?"  Bash  demanded 
angrily.  "Why,  my  head  aches  fit  to 
bust  with  that  rot !  Give  us  'The  Devil's 
Dream,'  can't  you — or  'Come  all  you 
young  men  in  your  wicked  ways' — or 
'Gone  again,  skipped  to  Baloo'?  Good 
Lord,  I  say !" 

THE  gypsy  released  the  violin  from 
his  neck  and  sat  down.  The  music 
had  so  bored  Bash  and  Sam  that  they 
instantly  expressed  in  one  voice  the  need 
of  more  drink. 

"Oh,  Bash,  Bash!"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

He  inquired  with  great  dignity  if  a 
man  might  not  drain  a  social  glass  with 
the  bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  one 
daughter's  wedding.  Then,  recollecting, 
he  clinched  the  argument  with  a  rather 
shaky  forefinger  stuck  out  at  the  win- 
dow. 

"An'  look  at  that !"  he  bellowed, 
" — just  look  at  that,  I  ask  you,  madam ! 
Do  you  see  that  dod-rotted,  sneakin', 
featherin'  snow  out  there?  Is  that 
enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink,  now,  or 
ain't  it?  An'  all  your  fault,  too,  by  the 
eternal  powers !" 

Mert  took  no  part  in  the  controversy 
whatever.  In  this  distracted  interval 
her  one  thought  was  again  of  escape. 
But  the  gypsy  had  only  to  glance  down 
at  his  violin  to  check  her.  Mrs.  Stevens 
abruptly  cut  the  knot  by  catching  her 
arm  and  indignantly  leading  her  away. 

"Come,  Mertie,"  she  cried,  weeping. 
"We'll  leave  these  hogs  to  their  swill!" 

The  gypsy  was  up  in  a  twinkling  to 
open  the  hall  door  for  them.  By  a  clever 
maneuver  he  contrived  to  intercept  Mert 
and  hold  her  a  second  after  her  mother 
had  passed  through. 

"When  the  violin  calls,  you  are  to 
come !"  he  breathed  peremptorily.  "Re- 
member— when  it  calls !" 

SHE  shivered,  not  daring  so  much  as  to 
lift  the  lids  of  her  eyes.  He  watched 
her  trail  wretchedly  away  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  and  then,  as  if  dismissing  her  with  a 
snap  from  his  mind,  turned  briskly  back 
into  the  dining  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Thenceforward,  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, the  sport  in  there  went  at  head- 
long pace.  Sam,  for  one  thing,  conceived 
the  brilliant  notion  of  making  Evan  join 
in  the  carouse.  So  they  stood  the  dazed 
and  grinning  young  simpleton  up  before 
them,  and  plied  him  with  the  hard  cider 
and  whisky  till  his  few  weak  wits  were 
scattered  utterly  abroad.  After  that,  his 
uncouth  antics  when  he  tried  to  pour  the 
cider  filled  them  with  primordial  joy. 
But  it  was,  above  all,  the  gypsy  who 
kept  the  ball  rolling.  He  pushed  back  the 
table  into  a  corner,  took  to  his  violin  again, 
and  never  did  barn  or  harvest-home 
grove  echo  with  a  more  rousing  note. 

For  now,  be  sure,  it  was  no  dull  and 
complex  weaving  of  a  Romany-Magyar 
love  spell  that  thrilled  the  air.  These 
were  honest,  hearty  country  tunes  that 
everybody  knew  and  could  dance  to.  By 
aid  of  them  the  fiddler  flung  his  three 
rustic  bacchanals  about  wholly  at  will. 
The  silver  rings  on  his  fingers  scintil- 
lated, the  bow  simply  raced  and  crashed 
upon  the  strings.  It  was  enough  to  in- 
flame the  brain  of  even  any  sober  man 
who  had  ever  footed  a  corner. 

BASH  and  Sam  and  Evan,  by  no  means 
sober,  responded  like  good  hounds  to 
the  view  halloo.  Hand-locked  fast  together 
in  one  ludicrous  triple  figure,  they  leaped 
high  into  the  air;  staggered  and  swayed 
and  plunged  against  each  other;  sang, 
shrieked,  bit  their  tongues,  cursed ;  went 
heavily  down  and  were  dragged  gro- 
tesquely up ;  relentlessly  whipped  on  past 
all  control  by  that  demoniac  playing.  If 
now  and  then  they  cried  aloud  to  their 
tormentor  for  mercy  (as  ever  increas- 
ingly they  had  to  do ) ,  he  gave  them  time 
only  for  more  drink.  Then  to  it  again, 
remorseless  jig  and  reel  and  mad  qua- 
drille, let  him  stop  who  could!  Like  all- 
ot her  I'ied  Piper  he  swept  them,  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on,  till  their  wayward 
legs  would  no  longer  stand  to  the  work. 
So,  at  last,  that  crazy  carnival  of  dance 
came  to  an  end.   The  three  whirling  der- 


High-grade  salesmen 

Salesmen:  You  Can  Make  A  Splendid  Income 

in  your  locality.  Our  unique  plan  demands  neither  ex- 
perience nor  hard  work.  We  want  Managers.  We  teach 
you  everything,  and  then  you  get  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  to  do  the  work.  But  you  must  have  some  capital  and 
furnish  good  references.  Every  tradesman  will  be  your 
customer.  You  had  better  be  the  first  in  your  territory  to 
look  into  this.  A  post-card  mailed  to-day  will  bring  full 
particulars.  Alters  Reynolds  Corporation,  229-33  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  book, 
"The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  1385  Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 

Wanted — In  Each  Community  To  Contract  Not 

later  than  July  1st,  with  three  or  four  middle-aged  gentle- 
men of  good  appearance,  capable  of  earning  $20  per  week 
and  upward,  to  travel.  All  summer's  job.  Start  now.  No 
previous  experience  necessary.  Addrtss,  with  references 
and  state  salary  expected  on  start,  Glen  Bros.  Inc., 
Established  1866,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Income   Insurance  ;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Be    A    Detective     And     Earn     Big  Money. 

Interesting  work,  travel  over  the  world.  Stamp  for 
particulars.     National  Detective  Agency,  Dept.  W-59, 

Chicago. 


Agents  wanted 


Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.    C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Scribner's    Magazine    Subscription  Solicitors 

easily  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding 
commissions,  etc.,  address  Desk  1.  155  5th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Advertising  Stickers!    All  Kinds!    All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit,  sample 
1913  bicycle,    "rile  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  lliinrnnleed      tf*T/1    x   tf'IT 

1813  Models  .  .  $  1U  lO  *pZf 
with  Coasiei-Hrukes  ami  Pnnctiire-Pioof  tir«s. 
1i>l  I  &   1012   MiiilHe      ipf      *  C7  0 

all  of  best  makes    «/>  *      *0    *p  1  & 
100  Second-Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,    £^     £q  $8 

ureat  FACTORY*CLEARING  SALE. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  wilhout  a  cent  ,ie- 
V-.sU,  pay  the  freiald  and  allow  TEN  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

sundries,  parts  and  renahs  tor  .til  makes  of  bicycles 
half  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
talojrs  and  offer.     Write  now. 

CYCLE   CO.  Dept.  K-54.  CHICAGO 


-3[  All  the 
om  forts 
of  Homo 


Here  is  the  most 
beautiful  40-foot 
Day  Cruiser  in 
the  world— a  real  floating  jmlnee.  Save  money  by 
placing  vour  order  NOW  for  your  cruising  yacht, 
motor  boat,  dinghey  or  canoe.  All  kinds  and  sizes, 
fronx-SlSup  fo  I1UO.0OO  Send  stamp  for  catalog, 
snowing  60  different  models. 

Racine-Truscott-Shell  Lake  Boat  Company 

Bo*  86  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings,  promotions 
on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with 
pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No 
political  pull.  Nearly  3UO.0UO  classified  positions.  Com- 
mon school  education  sufficient.  Full  information  and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service   Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


^»sKW  SYSTEM  OF  ^> 

^WATER  SUPPLY 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

LI  I!  R/I  17  offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-res- 
11  II  IVI  t  Ident  students.  One  may  thus  do  part 
I1U1HIJ      work  for  a  Bachelor's  deKree.  Eleme-i- 

J  1  UL/  1       Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social WorkerB. 
Etc.  Begin  any  time. 
20th  Year  tf>of  C.(Div.  A  )  C h ica^O.  I II ■ 


A  Vacation  In  Canada 

Write  to  F.  P.  Dwyer,  290  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  for  a  copy  of  Summer 
Playgrounds  in  Canada  which  gives  good 
suggestions  for  a  holiday  or  vacation  trip. 

□ATENTS  that 

f^'Compie  telv  Protect 

Information  of  Vital  interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books 
R.  S.  &  A,  B,  Lacey,  Dept.  F,  Washington,  D.  C 


-Established  1869 


BIG  MONEY  WITH  OUR 
Diamond  Post  Card  Gun 

Takes  Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons 
without  plates;  finished  on  the  spot  in  one- 
' He  Profit  if  half  minute.  Experience  unnecessary.  No 
m  Every  M  dark  room  required.    Circ.  mailed  FREE. 
Dime!  .Xt/he  International  Metal  &  Ferrotypb 
Company  —  Dept.  A15  —Chicago,  Iluno* 
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ishes  dropped,  almost  simultaneously, 
\  ro  the  floor. 

Outside  the  magical  white  procession 
f  the  snow  went  on  past  the  windows 
vlthout  ceasing.  The  gypsy  went  to  the 
iall  door,  listening  intently  for  sounds 
rom  the  remote  bedroom  quarter  of 
he  house.  There  were  none.  He  put 
lown  the  violin,  and  stepped  keenly  hack 
o  where  the  three  senseless  bodies — the 
wo  big  ones  and  the  lank,  gangling  form 
»f  Evan — were  strewn  prostrate  along 
he  floor.  He  was  a  slight  man.  but  he 
et  briefly  managed  to  get  Bash  and 
jam  stretched  out  side  by  side  on  top  of 
he  long  table  against  the  wall.  He 
ven  made  them  snug  and  seemly  there 
,vith  rug  coverlets  from  the  floor. 

I "So,    fine    fellows,"    he    smiled,  "I 
hink,  now,  you'll  do  till  morning." 

f  T  7TTH  Evan  he  pursued  quite  other 
W  tactics.  Him  he  bleakly  undertook  to 
irouse,  pulling  and  shaking  him  through 
the  first  stubborn  stages  of  wakefulness 
with  a  pitiless  hand.  The  task  proved  so 
liilicult,  though,  that  he  presently  re- 
sorted to  a  small  sheath  knife  (he  pro- 
iuced  it  from  a  hidden  place  under  his 
:irm  somewhere),  the  cold  blade  of  which 
lie  pressed  against  the  stupefied  boy's 
hroat  with  a  very  businesslike  air.  He  did 
not  scruple  even  to  let  a  little  blood 
now  before  he  was  through.  Eventually 
he  got  the  bean  pole  standing  slackly  on 
his  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"There !"  he  admonished  wickedly. 
"Now,  you  keep  awake,  my  young  cock  ! 
If  I  see  you  nod — so  much  as  blink  an 
eye — I'll  kill  you  with  this  knife!" 

The  promise  had  a  ring,  a  certain  pas- 
sionate note  of  sincerity  in  it,  which  pene- 
trated even  to  the  drunken  brain  of  Evan. 
He  strove  with  himself  superhumanly. 

Then  the  gypsy  resumed  his  violin. 
Stilly,  yet  piercingly,  he  sounded  his  call — 
the  call  to  which  everything  in  Mert 
was  slave.  He  filled  the  night  with  it, 
until,  for  the  second  time,  she  drooped 
before  him  in  an  open  doorway. 

He  caught  her  gayly  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  in.  As  they  skirted  a  low  chair  on 
the  way,  he  carefully  put  down  the  violin 
upon  it,  with  the  same  motion  warning 
Evan — who  was  literally  rocking  on  his 
legs — not  to  approach  too  close. 

"Mert — Mertie,  is  that  you?"  It  was 
Mrs.  Stevens's  voice,  coming  faintly  from 
somewhere  in  the  distance. 

"Answer !"  commanded  the  gypsy. 
"Has  she  been  to  bed?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mert. 

"Tell  her  you  are  seeing  to  the  fire 
and  lamps,"  he  prompted  swiftly.  "Tell 
hei  not  to  come — that  it  is  all  right." 

WITH  his  narrow  brown  hand  clasped 
viselike  on  her  large  fair  one,  he  hur- 
ried her  back  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
for  her  to  speak.  She  replied  haltingly 
to  her  mother  in  almost  the  exact  words 
he  had  supplied  to  her. 

"Are  those  sots  asleep  at  last?"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Stevens's  incensed,  tearful, 
nm  filed  voice.  ' 
"Yes,"  breathed  the  gypsy. 
"Yes,"  said  Mert. 

"Then  just  put  out  the  lights  an'  let 
tin  he!"  says  Mrs.  Stevens.  "We  don't 
care  what  becomes  of  'em — they  shall 
pay  for  this!  At  daylight  we'll  hitch 
up  an'  start  for  home!" 

They  heard  her  bedroom  door  go  shut, 
and  a  lock  snap  in  the  keeper.  The 
gjpsy,  softly  laughing,  drew  Mert  inside 
the  dining  room  again,  and  gently  closed 
the  door. 

"Good  !"  he  exulted.  "Now  that's  over 
—the  way's  clear!  But  we  must  be  off 
before  daylight,  my  big  yellow  girl!  We 
must  be  off  this  instant !"  He  still  held 
her  hand  in  his,  stroking  it  as  he  talked 


last  and  low.  "You  and  I — just  you  and 
I  together,  with  perhaps  Evan  to  help ! 
Does  that  please  you?  You  don't  wish 
to  marry  that  red  pig  on  the  table  there 
— that  boozy  quicksand — that  snoring 
h  ut?  No,  no,  madonna,  it's  impossible — 
too  impossible !  You  shall  marry  me — 
the  artist — the  master  of  a  great  violin ! 
Is  it  nut  si 1 7  We  shall  go  to  Europe  to- 
gether! You  shall  have  the  world — the 
whole  world,  understand — you  shall  have 
the  whole  world  at  your  beautiful  feet ! 
Think !  Do  you  wish  to  lie  loved  like 
that?  It  is  your  due !  Ah,  I  see  it  all ! 
But  come,  come — we  lose  time !  There's 
a  train,  I  know,  at  six  !  We  shall  have 
to  take  the  Red  Pig's  horses  and  sleigh 
and  fur  coat !  Ha,  ha — I  shall  like  to 
remember  that — his  fur  coat !  Evan  can 
bring  them  back  !  Look — Evan  is  wide 
awake  and  ready!  He  knows  what  will 
happen  him  if  he  makes  any  sound — be- 
trays us !" 

He  pivoted  sharply  round  to  enforce 
the  threat  with  his  terrifying  eyes.  But 
he  was  too  late  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

The  hushed  snowy  house  shook  under 
the  dull  thud  of  a  fall,  accompanied  by 
a  small,  splintering,  twanging  crash. 
Evan,  it  proved,  had  been  left  too  long 
to  his  own  devices.  Unable  to  cope 
singly  with  the  insidious  devil  of  sleep, 
he  had  at  this  crucial  moment  pitched 
blindly  off  his  feet — waked — partly 
caught  himself — and  then  lurched  with 
saving  instinct  on  the  nearest  chair.  It 
chanced  to  be  the  one  where  the  gypsy 
had  so  carefully  placed  his  violin. 

THERE  was  murder— the  instant  hor- 
rible fury  of  the  trod-upon  snake — in 
the  gypsy's  wild  face  during  his  two 
jumps  to  the  bag.  He  had  reached  back 
under  his  arm  for  the  knife;  but,  as  he 
upraised  Evan's  lank  form,  the  sight  un- 
covered stayed  his  hand.  His  violin 
— the  Maggini — that  somber,  brown,  Old- 
World  spoil  of  his  mysterious  people — 
that  antique,  golden-voiced  shell  of 
beauty  for  which  past  murders  may  very 
well  have  been  done — the  violin  was  no 
longer  a  shape,  an  integral  thing.  It 
was  a  mere  heap  of  mellow  debris — dust, 
varnish,  cut  strings,  jagged  slivers,  and 
triangles  of  wood — back,  belly,  sides — 
evpn  the  neck  broken !  A  more  com- 
plete demolition  of  a  work  of  art  was 
never  planned. 

The  gypsy  remained  standing  at  gaze, 
his  right  hand  back  under  his  arm,  still 
mechanically  clutching  the  haft  of  his 
knife.  Evan,  with  silly  fuddled  eyes 
tb.at  comprehended  nothing  of  his  danger, 
lay  sprawled  out  just  where  he  had  been 
flung.  In  her  remote  part  of  the  house 
Mrs.  Stevens  made  no  sign  or  sound. 
Nor,  on  their  table,  had  Bash  and  Sam 
missed  a  single  stertorous  breath. 

Mert  looked  on  in  her  old  dumb,  help- 
less despair  for  a  moment,  dazed.  Then  of 
a  sudden  understanding,  she  felt  herself 
gloriously  foot-loose  and  free.  Her  first 
generous  thought  was  for  Evan.  Heed- 
lessly advancing  close  to  the  gypsy,  she 
raised  the  drunken  young  vandal  up,  and 
pushed  and  bore  him  easily  from  the  room. 

Heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  wrecked  violin,  the 
gypsy  did  not  stir.  Mert  quickly  reentered 
alone.  He  started  spasmodically  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

"You  must  go  away,"  the  big  girl  said 
simply — she  moved  toward  a  window — 
"or  I'll  call  to  the  other  houses  for  help." 

WITHOUT  a  word  he  got  the  green 
baize  bag  and  swept  all  the  dusty 
litter  of  the  violin  into  it.  Then  he  en- 
veloped himself  in  his  many  droll  wrap- 
pings again ;  and,  still  silently,  with 
never  a  glance  back,  went  out  by  the 
kitchen  into  the  whirling  snow. 
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The  Price  of 
Convenience 

IN  MANY  A  HOME,  the  Mon- 
day morning  wash  tub  was  the 
Saturday  night  bath  tub  not  many 
years  ago. 

"Mother"  heated  the  water  in  the 
kettle  and  the  big  tin  dippers;  and 
the  unwilling  youngsters,  yelling 
and  splashing,  were  scrubbed  and 
ducked  in  the  old  wooden  wash 
tub. 


"Oh,  you  dirty  boy!" 


Some  people  still  bathe  in  the 
wooden  wash  tub,  in  the  kitchen 

by  the  stove;  for  the  convenient,  modern  bath  tub  and  the  comfortable 
bath  room  are  not  really  necessary  for  a  clean  "scrub". 

Why,  then,  do  we  spend  our  money  for  these  things  that  are  not 
necessities  ? 

Simply  because  these  things  add  to  our  comfort  and  convenience, 


and  make  life  more  worth  living, 
and  add  to  our  "cost  of  living" 


Of  course,  these  things  cosr  money 
but  just  stop  and  think  how  the 
many  things  that  are  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Honest  Ad- 
vertising increase  our  Effi- 
ciency, our  Comfort,  and  our 
Happiness!  Are  they  not  more 
than  worth  the  "price"? 

You  and  I  could  get  along  with- 
out the  modern  bath  room  and 
the  convenient  tub,  with  its 
running  hot  and  cold  water  and 
its  shower,  if  we  wanted  to;  but 
we  do  not  want  to !  We  prefer 
to  pay  "the  Price  of  Conven- 
ience" and  enjoy  these  and  the 
many  other  good  things  of  To- 
day. 

We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  to  get  something  for 
nothing.    Are  we? 


Manager  Advertising  Department 


We  take  the  liberty  of  printing 
this  advertisement  because  of 
the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments so  freely  offered 
by  our  V.  C.  patrons 


ANY  time  you  see  this  equipment  on  a  car  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  owner  or  chauffeur  about  the  anti-skid  action  and 
the  general  service  behavior  of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


You  will  be  told  that  such  a  thing  as  skidding  on  wet  and  greasy  pave- 
ments is  absolutely  impossible  with  the  Vacuum  Cups— impossible. 
You  will  be  told  that  the  oilproof  quality — if  those  particular  tires  have 
encountered  much  oil — is  a  real  tire  saver — a  real  worry  saver,  too,  when 
oil  can't  be  avoided. 

You  will  be  told  all  this — or  in  words  to  that  effect — and  more. 
And  when  you  ask  for  the  mileage,  and  weigh  the  quoted  distance  against 
the  condition  of  the  tires  —  you  will  understand  why  we  attach  to  each 
casing  a  printed  definite  guar- 
antee of 

4,000  miles 

The  average  service  is  far  greater 

In  stock  everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
Jeannette,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh.  50.'i  Liberty  Ave. 
Cleveland,  is:i7  Euclid  Aven 
Dvrroit,  254  Jefferson  Avenui 
Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Avei 


Minneapolis,  34  S.  6th  St 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  014  £.  15tb  St. 
Omaha,  215  S.  20tb  Street 
Seattle,  Armour  Building 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  City,  1700  Br-adway  Boston.  149  Berkeley  S1 

Dallas,  2111  Commerce  Street 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco,  512-014  Mission  St.       Los  Angeles,  930  S.  Mail 

An  Independent  Company  with  an 
independent  selling  policy 
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The 

only  book 
of  its  kind 
in  the  world 


A SINGLE  glance  at  the  classified,  indexed  buying  guide  furnished  you  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  ("The  Pure  Food  Town")  makes  you  sure 
of  ordering  products  which  give  you  full  value  for  your  money  in  clean,  pure, 
wholesome,  honestly-branded  foods.    You  cannot  possibly  be  sure  of  this  until  you 
have  and  use 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods" 


It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  and  a  copy  should  be  in 
every  American  home. 

No  matter  how  clever  or  cautious 
you  are,  your  five  senses  can  be 
fooled,  and  the  laws  supposed  to 
protect  you  can  be  cheated.  This 
happens  to  you  every  day.  For 
example : 

Some  spice-makers  get  an  extra 
profit  by  extracting  some  or  most 
of  the  essential  oils  before  putting 
up  the  "spice"  which  they  sell  you. 
Such  products  are  inside  the  law, 
and  will  fool  the  keenest  sense,  and 


yet  they  clearly  cheat  you  when 
you  buy  them.  And  this  is  a  com- 
paratively harmless  form  of  the 
food-debasing  which  is  going  on  all 
the  time,  and  which  will  go  on  so 
long  as  you  and  others  let  your 
senses  deceive  you. 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods"  takes  all  the  doubt  out  of 
food-buying  for  you.  It  is  simply 
a  handy,  condensed,  classified  list 
of  food-products  which  have  been 
analyzed  by  impartial,  competent 
chemists  and  found  to  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  purity 


and  honesty.  More  than  ten  years' 
work  in  the  Westfield  Laboratories 
has  gone  into  its  compilation,  and 
the  results  of  this  work,  in  easy-to- 
use  form,  are  waiting  for  you — if 
you  care  enough  about  what  you 
and  your  children  eat  and  drink  to 
send  for  the  Book  and  use  it. 

Stop  guessing.  Buy  foods  on 
the  knowledge  basis.  Send  to- 
day for  the  Westfield  Book.  The 
coupon,  with  10c  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  the  costs,  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  makes  you  sure  your 
food  is  pure. 


^ you  in  syrngggtHCower  s  fig* for     Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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Explaining 
Keeley 


By  PETER  CLARK  MACFARLANE 


The  Black 
Knobbers' 
Poet 


Fu-Manchu 


In  the  House 
of  the 

Living  Death 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


GOOO/j 


EVERY  Goodrich  Tire  is  a  6  first."  You  always  know 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  Tires  that  you  are  getting  all  the 
"best"  that  can  be  put  into  tires,  and  that  you  will  get  that 
"best"  from  them. 

Forty-three  years  of  buying  crude  rubber,  compounding  it  and 
manufacturing  things  of  it  means  a  lot.  It  means  that  the  rubber, 
which  is  the  life  of  your  tire,  is  compounded  so  that  every  bit  of  the 
buoyancy,  resilience,  resistance  and  tough,  mileage-giving  wear  is  there. 

GOODRICH  MOLDED  TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

It  is  the  Goodrich  principle  of  Unit  Molding  which  makes  each  Goodrich  Tire — 
tread,  body  and  all — a  single,  layerless  structure  full  of  life  and  durability. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  "make  good" 
for  themselves 

The  usual  guarantee  goes  with  each  Goodrich 
Tire,  but  remember  that  the  tire  itself  makes  good. 
Unit  Molding  puts  the  guarantee  in  the  tire — gives 
it  the  liveliness  and  road-resisting  quality  which  insure  you  long, 
continuously-uniform  wear  and  service. 


We  are  keeping  up  with  the  great  demand 
for  Goodrich  Tires 

Orders  for  Goodrich  Tires  to  equip  175,000  of 
1913's  new  cars  came  in  before  January  1st.  These 
and  other  preliminary  orders  indicated  to  us  what 
the  demand  would  be  and  we  prepared  to  handle  it.  Tell  your 
tire  dealer  you  want  Goodrich  Tires  and  you  will  get  them. 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 

Goodrich  dealers,  Goodrich  branches  and  Goodrich  service  stations  are  alertly  ready 

to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tire  user  immediately.    You  can  get  any  size  or  style  in  Goodrich  Tires — but  only  one 
kind  and  quality.     Write  for  our  free  folders  telling  you  how  to  get  the  best  service  from  any  tire. 

Any  car  you  own  or  buy  will  be  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires  if  you  simply  specify  them 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Everything  That's  Best  in  Rubber 


TRADE  MARK 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  all 
Principal  Cities— Agents  Everywhere 


Factories :    Akron,  Ohio 


Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  cov- 
ering the  auto  route  you  select.  These 
books  are  sent  free  on  request. 
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How  Balanced  Construction  Has  Reduced 

Operating  Cost 


OF  all  things  consider  this — 
in  the  purchase  of  a  motor- 
car the  big,  vital,  all-important  point 
is — Weight  and  its  distribution. 


Weight  distribution  directly  influences 
tire  wear,  comfort  and  safety 

Franklin  construction  has  produced  a  light,  evenly 
balanced  car.  Every  part  is  balanced  in  weight 
by  every  other  part.  There  is  a  fine  distribution  of 
strength  and  reliability. 

Excessive  "unsprung"  weight  and  useless  overload- 
ing is  avoided  in  every  part.  Unsprung  weight 
which  is  made  up  of  the  parts  between  the  road 
and  the  springs  of  the  car,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  cost  of  operation,  with  comfort  and  with  safety. 
The  big  items  in  unsprung  weight  are  rims,  wheels, 
hubs,  axles,  gears  and  the  transmission  when  located 
on  the  axle. 

Few  unsprung  parts,  light  quick  detachable  rims  (half 
the  weight  of  the  usual  demountable  rims),  light 
axles  and  the  transmission  carried  by  the  springs 
reduce  Franklin  unsprung  weight  to  the  minimum. 

When  a  wheel  of  the  car  drops  into  a  hole  or  hits  a 
stone  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the  tire  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  unsprung  weight.  Since  the 
springs  do  not  support  the  unsprung  weight  they 
cannot  absorb  any  of  the  shock.  Therefore  the 
tire  takes  all  the  blow.  The  result  in  injury  to  the 
tire  when  weight  is  added  is  probably  greater  than 
the  ratio  of  weight  as  the  tire  is  undoubtedly  stressed 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  with  the  heavier  blow. 

Make  a  test  with  dumb-bells 

Jump  off  a  platform  with  a  ten-pound  dumb-bell 
in  each  hand.  Then  make  the  same  jump  with 
twenty-pound  dumb-bells.  You  will  notice  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  blow.  In  fact,  you 
will  probably  drop  the  heavy  dumb-bells.  The 
tires  get  the  same  treatment  when  subjected  to 
heavy  blows  from  excess  unsprung  weight.  But 
instead  of  dropping  the  weight,  the  tires  take  the 
strain  and  finally  blow  out. 

The  same  tire  will  go  twice 
as  far  on  a  Franklin 

Don't  blame  the  tire  man.  Get  motor-wise  and 
buy  a  light  car  with  small  unsprung  weight.  It  is 
the  solution,  and  the  only  solution,  of  the  tire  prob- 
lem.   It  cuts  the  cost;  kills  worry. 

A  car  is  no  more  reliable  than  its 
tires.  There  can  be  no  balanced 
construction,  no  fine  distribution  of 
strength  and  reliability  that  does 
not  include  tires. 

Requirements  for  tire  reliability  are  as  carefully 
computed  in  the  Franklin  as  are  the  requirements 
for  reliability  in  other  parts.  The  tires  are  in 
balance  with  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  car 
which  means  that  the  tires  on  Franklin  cars  are 
larger  than  on  heavier  cars. 


Franklin  Little  Six  "30," 
5-passenger  touring 


Weights  and  Tire  Sizes  of  the 
Fact-Backed  Franklin 

Six  "38"  touring  or  phaeton  3328  pounds,  tires  4lo  and  5" 
Six  "38"  7-passenger  touring  3480      "  "  5" 


$2900 


Little  Six  "30"  touring 
Four  "25"  touring 


2993 
2520 


4" 


The  capacity  of  a  tire  to  carry  its  load  comes 
practically  all  in  the  width  or  cross  section  of  the 
tire  and  not  in  its  diameter.  The  above  weights 
include  full  equipment,  gasoline  and  oil.  Com- 
pare these  weights  and  tire  sizes  with  other  cars. 
Franklins,  700  to  1  200  oounds  lighter,  are  equipped 
with  tires  as  large  or  larger. 

Here  is  the  result — over  1 0,000  miles  per  set 

Franklin  owners  in  1912  reported  an  average  of 
10,746  miles  service  per  set  of  tires,  with  an  aver- 
age of  3,663  miles  without  puncture.  Let  us  back 
this  statement  with  the  facts  by  sending  you  our 
"tire  folder"  which  gives  these  reports  in  detail. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry 
extra  tires. 

You  may  think  your  car  is  light.    Weigh  it. 

Cuts  gasoline  consumption  in  two 

Franklin  light  weight  and  the  Franklin  direct 
cooled  engine  are  saving  Franklin  users  big  fuel 
bills.  Gasoline  consumption  is  cut  squarely  in 
two.  Direct  cooling  permits  the  motor  to  be 
operated  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  efficiency 
for  gasoline  vapor.  Higher  thermo  dynamic  effi- 
ciency is  secured  and  the  full  power  of  the  gaso- 
line is  utilized.  Fuel  is  saved  from  two  ends,  the 
amount  consumed  per  unit  of  horse  power  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  produce  power  to  drive 
the  lighter  car. 

What  is  direct  cooling  ? 

Direct  cooling  is  sending  a  continuous,  vigorous 
stream  of  fresh  air  directly  over  and  around  the 
cylinders,  which  does  away  with  the  air  cooled 
water  radiator,  water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hose. 

Into  the  Franklin  flywheel  is  built  a  Sirocco  fan.  This 
exhausts  the  air  below  the  cylinders  and  causes  fresh 
air  to  rush  in  through  the  front  of  the  hood  over  and 
down  through  the  sleeves  that  surround  the  cylinders 
with  their  radiating  fins.  This  vigorous  air  current 
literally  wipes  the  heat  right  off  the  cylinders.  There 
is  no  water  to  limit  efficiency.  The  Franklin  is 
the  only  motor  engine  that  can  be  operated  with 
consistent  success  in  hot  climates,  in  mountainous 
and  sandy  sections.    In  winter  there  is  no  freezing. 


Built  for  lowest  total  cost 

Franklin  cars  are  built  for  the  lowest  total 
cost  during  the  use  cf  the  car,  not  for  a  low 
selling  price.  Any  lack  of  economy  in  op- 
eration very  soon  runs  into  more  money  than 
any  saving  in  the  purchase  price.  A  car  to 
be  economical  in  the  use  of  gasoline  and  in 
cost  of  tires  and  upkeep  charges,  must  be 
designed  and  built  to  take  care  of  those 
things. 

First  of  all  a  car  must  be  light.  It  takes  money 
to  move  freight.  When  you  move  a  certain 
tonnage  you  have  got  to  pay  a  certain  price; 
you  cannot  get  away  from  that.  When  the 
tonnage  is  the  weight  of  your  car  the  collector 
is  at  your  heels  all  the  time. 

The  motor  cannot  stall 

The  Entz  electric  starting  system  used  on 
Franklin  cars  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
engine  to  stall.  One  switch  controls  both 
the  starter  and  magneto.  Throw  on  the 
switch  and  the  starter  goes  to  work.  If  by 
accident  you  cut  off  the  gas  the  starter  picks 
up  the  motor,  and,  as  you  give  it  gas  again, 
away  it  goes. 

Enclosed  cars 

Franklin  dealers  have  cuts  and  specifications 
of  our  new  line  of  enclosed  bodies  built  on 
the  "Little  Six"  chassis.  The  line  includes 
coupes,  limousines,  Berlins  and  sedans.  Order 
now  for  early  fall  delivery. 

A  remarkable  trip 

We  have  just  published  O.  K.  Parker's  story, 
"A  Strenuous  Trip  into  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Arizona".  Entirely  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  story  of  a  remarkable  and 
seemingly  impossible  automobile  trip  into  the 
Canyon,  the  book  with  its  beautiful  views 
and  strikingly  strong  description  of  the  most 
stupendous  natural  wonder  of  the  world,  is 
of  deep  interest.  Mr.  Parker  is  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California.  We  are  glad  to  mail  the  book 
free  to  any  address. 

Franklin  cars  are  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"  5-passenger  touring  $3600 
Franklin  Six  "38™  4-passenger  phaeton  3600 
Franklin  Six  "38"  7-pissenger  touring  3850 
Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  touring-car  or 

2-passenger  phaeton     -  2900 
Franklin  Four  "25"  touring        -        -  2000 

Write  for  our  catalogue — a  book  full  of  real 
automobile  facts. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company        21  Franklin  Square        Syracuse  N  Y 
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The  rich  solid  cream  of  the  oil 

Crisco  is  an  entirely  different  cooking  fat.  You  never  have  used  anything 
like  Crisco  for  frying,  for  shortening  or  for  cake  making  because  the 
Crisco  Process  of  treating  vegetable  oil  is  new.  And  only  this  process  can 
make  the  Crisco,  or  cream,  from  the  oil. 

Cream  represents  the  richest,  or  best,  of  the  milk.  Crisco  represents  the 
richest  yet  most  digestible  form  of  food  oil. 

Crisco  is  different  also  in  this  respect:  it  remains  sweet  and  pure  indefi- 
nitely. For  the  properties  of  the  oil  which  cause  it  to  turn  rancid  are 
eliminated  by  the  Crisco  Process. 

Do  not  confuse  Crisco,  therefore,  with  other  cooking  fats.  Crisco  possesses 
advantages  which  none  other  has. 

None  is  of  the  high  quality  of  Crisco;  no  more  than  milk  is  of  the  qual- 
ity of  cream. 

Try  Crisco  yourself,  for  frying,  for  hot  biscuits  and  for  cake.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  it.  You  will  see  why  it  is  so  different.  And  then  you 
will  insist  that  your  cook  use  Crisco. 

Send  at  once  for  Free 
Crisco  Facts  Cook  Book 


You  can  fry  onions,  fish,  and  potatoes  in 
the  same  Crisco  merely  by  straining  out  food 
particles  after  each  frying. 

Crisco  cakes  have  butter  richness  without 
butter  expense.  Add  salt  to  Crisco  when 
using  in  place  of  butter. 

Crisco  is  a  rich  fat  that  digests  readily  and 
perfectly. 

Crisco  bread  and  cake  keep  fresh,  moist 
and  sweet  longer 


Crisco  does  not  smoke  at  frying  temper- 
ature ;  your  parlor  does  not  know  what 
happens  in  your  kitchen. 

Needs  no  refrigerator.  Stays  fresh  and 
pure  in  ordinary  room  temperature. 

Crisco  is  cheaper  than  pail  lard  and  costs 
one-half  to  one-third  as  much  as  butter. 

Crisco  is  sold  at  net  weight,  in  three  sizes, 
and  under  the  Pure  Food  Laws. 


Besides  telling  you  more  about  Crisco,  its  discovery  and 
manufacture,  this  valuable  little  booklet  gives  100  Tested 
Recipes  which  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  every  house- 
wife. Send  for  your  free  copy. 
Dept.  P6,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  bullet-headed  youngster  on 
the  streets  of  his  native  White- 
chapel  in  London  who  alter- 
nated between  selling  news- 
papersand blackingboots.  He 
could  scrap  in  a  flash  —  fight 
for  a  sale,  fight  for  a  shine, 
fight  for  fun  or  for  principle 


UMBER  IV  of  the  life  stories 
^  of  "Everyday  Americans" — 

chronicling  the  adventures  of  a  bold 
young  fighting  man;  showing  that  ro- 
mance clings  no  less  now  than  of  old  to 
the  youth  who  fares  gayly  forth  to  try  the 
luck  of  far  trails  and  towns;  proving  that 
in  this  land  of  ours  the  door  of  Oppor- 
tunity still  opens  when  Courage  knocks. 

THERE  are  many  things  about  Keeley  that  re- 
quire explanation.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  bullet-headed  youngster  on  the  streets 
of  his  native  Whitechapel  in  London  who 
alternated  between  selling  newspapers  and  blacking 
boots.  He  was  alert  and  strong-handed.  He  could 
scrap  in  a  flash — fight  for  a  sale,  fight  for  a  shine, 
fight  for  fun  or  for  principle. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  Chicago  "Daily  Tribune"  had 
a  bullet-headed  city  editor.  He  was  a  man  of  fero- 
cious energies,  who  wasted  few  words  and  no  senti- 
ment. He  drove  his  work  like  a  demon;  he  got  what 
he  went  after;  and  he  compelled  his  reporters  to  get 
what  they  went  after.    Excuses  never  interested  him. 

That  Whitechapel  kid  and  this  demon-driving  city 
editor  in  Chicago  were  the  same  man,  and  the  name 
of  that  man  was  ./(inns  Keeley.  One  day  Mr.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  who  was  in  control  of  the  "Tribune,"  came 
out  of  his  office,  beckoned  to  Keeley,  and  said :  "You 
are  managing  editor." 

Myth  and  Legend  Overlie  Him 

NOW  to  pass  from  this  London  street  lad  to  that 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  in  fif- 
teen years  is  a  stride  that  requires  explanation, 
for  the  "Tribune"  was  accounted  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  America.  Even  Mr.  Patterson  seemed  to  feel 
that  to  commit  suc  h  interests  into  such  hands  required 
explanation,  and  so  he  said,  as  he  appointed  him  :  "Re- 
cause  you  are  always  on  the  job,  I  r/ivc  you  the  job." 

But  great  as  the  "Tribune"  was  then,  it  is  greater 
to-day.  And,  aside  from  the  paper.  Keeley,  the  man, 
has  become  great,  and — to  many  people — mysterious. 
The  secrets  of  his  rise,  the  elements  of  his  power,  his 
tricks  of  manner,  his  seeming  ruthlessness,  the  great 


good  he  does,  his  superlative  genius  as  a  news  getter 
and  news  publisher,  each  becomes  the  occasion  for 
speculation  and  gossip.  Myth  and  legend  overlie  the 
man.  Nettles  are  woven  into  the  laurel  on  his  brow. 
He  is  loved  by  a  few;  he  is  hated  by  many;  he  is 
respected  and  reviled ;  be  is  feared  and  flouted. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  Keeley  the  man  in  Chi- 
cago wielding  the  "Tribune'*  is  not  such  a  different 
sort  from  Keeley  the  lad  in  Whitechapel  wielding  his 
fists ;  but  with  this  difference :  He  fights  for  different 
things.  He  fights  Lorimer.  He  fights  Roger  Sullivan. 
He  fights  to  get  the  news,  and  then  he  fights  to  print 
it.  Just  now  he  is  fighting  to  make  the  "Tribune" 
sound  what  he  believes  to  be  the  new  note  in  journal- 
ism in  which  a  newspaper  is  not  a  thing  of  "beats"  and 
"scoops,"  but  a  bureau  of  public  service. 

London  to  Leavenworth— Quite  by  Accident 

WHEN,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  Keeley  decided  to 
emigrate  to  America,  he  exchanged  the  larger 
part  of  his  savings  for  a  ticket  reading  to 
Leavenworth,  Kas.,  which  some  London  booking  agent 
had  retained  in  stock  so  long  it  was  flyspecked.  The 
youth  supposed  Leavenworth  was  some  port  of  New 
York — like  Hoboken,  for  instance — but  discovered  his 
mistake  as  he  rode  for  days  and  nights  upon  a  crowded 
emigrant  train. 

Nor  did  the  Kansas  town  receive  the  future  lord  of 
the  "Tribune"  with  trump  and  fanfare.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  Leavenworth  did  not  know  that  greatness 
was  in  its  midst.  It  allowed  Mr.  Keeley  to  sell  peanuts, 
to  scrub  pots  and  kettles,  and  generally  to  live  precari- 
ously, exactly  as  he  had  in  London.  The  only  occu- 
pation that  afforded  anything  like  regular  sustenance 
was  when  he  became  household  helper  to  four  officers 
who  lived  in  bachelor  quarters  out  at  the  fort. 

Yet  none  of  this  time  was  Keeley  discouraged.  He 
was  hard  as  cobblestones  and  growing  thicker  of  arm 
and  rounder  of  chest  daily,  while  the  Yankee  spirit  of 
"get  there"  was  fanning  in  his  breast  so  fast  that 
vicissitudes  and  hard  work  could  never  quench  it.  In 
fact,  Jim  did  not  know  his  fate  was  hard.  He  thought 
he  was  having  a  bully  time,  and  did  not  know  this  West- 
ern world  was  putting  its  heel  in  his  face.  He  thought 
that  fortune  was  merely  tickling  him  upon  the  cheek. 

After  a  time  a  quite  natural  feeling  that  he  had 
grown  too  big  for  Leavenworth  came  to  Keeley,  and, 
patronizing  the  ties  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
he  walked  down  toward  Kansas  City.  By  this  time 
the  lad  had  become  a  cautious,  prying  soul.    He  did 


not  rush  rashly  into  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  but 
paused  for  a  while  at  Wyandotte  and  gazed  across 
the  Ka wT  at  the  boom-crowned  heights  of  the  Missouri 
town.  Yet  while  he  gazed  he  needs  must  live,  and  did 
so.  Being  handy  with  the  brush,  he  painted  signs  for 
all  the  merchants  in  Wyandotte,  and  thereby  got  him 
meals  at  restaurants,  cheese  and  crackers  at  grocery 
stores,  and  various  articles  of  wear  at  merchandise  em- 
poriums. Also  being  handy  with  the  comb,  he  curried 
horses  at  intervals,  which  got  him  a  bed  on  the  hay. 
However,  when  the  weather  was  fine  he  preferred  to 
sleep  in  the  old  Indian  burying  ground  at  one  side  of 
the  town,  where  he  used  to  pillow  his  head  on  the 
rounded  sod  and  dream  of  being  a  Big  Chief  some  day. 

All  these  years  Jim's  interest  had  been  centered  in 
a  newspaper  career.  He  had  sold  newspapers  so  long, 
he  had  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  people  clutched 
at  them,  and  the  quick  discrimination  with  which  they 
buried  their  noses  in  some  pages  and  left  others  cold 
and  neglected,  that  he  developed  theories  as  to  what 
people  wanted  in  newspapers  and  how  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged. In  Wyandotte  Keeley  at  length  definitely  broke 
into  the  newspaper  game  as  carrier  for  the  Kansas  City 
"Journal."  One  day  the  paper's  local  correspondent  got 
sick  and  went  away.  Jim  appropriated  the  job.  He 
was  not  appointed,  he  just  took  the  place  and  began  to 
send  in  the  news  of  the  day  in  Wyandotte.  For  days  he 
was  the  busiest  war  correspondent  that  ever  winnowed 
news  from  the  gutters  and  alleys  of  a  small  town. 

The  Source  of  His  News  Faculty 

BUT  eventually  it  dawned  on  Jim  that  not  as  much 
news  was  being  printed  from  Wyandotte  as  he 
wrote  each  night.  .Something  must  be  wrong. 
He  invested  in  carbon  paper  and  kept  copies  of  the 
stories  he  wrote:  then  he  compared  his  copy  with  what 
of  it  was  printed.  The  difference  was  amazing,  but  it 
gave  the  boy  his  first  training  in  newspaper  stylo. 

Having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  Wyandotte  as 
a  news  producer,  Keeley,  after  three  months,  promoted 
himself  to  a  place  on  the  local  staff  of  the  "Journal." 
Here  he  swiftly  developed  a  most  remarkable  faculty 
for  knowing  what  was  news  and  what  was  not,  for 
discerning  what  story  and  what  angle  of  a  story  would 
most  excite  popular  interest.  This  was  his  old  slum 
and  newsboy  training.  He  knew  the  great  mud-soaked 
Adam-and-Eve  heart  of  the  common  people,  its  long- 
ings and  its  curiosities,  and  he  gathered  and  sorted 
the  news  accordingly. 

Another  quality  made  itself  evident.    Young  Keeley 


was  indefatigable  in  ferreting  <>ut  facts.  Nothing 
could  stop  him.  In  those  days  the  "Journal"  allowed 
its  reporters  no  expense  money,  not  even  car  fare;  but 
that  never  halted  Jim  Keeley.  He  was  like  a  blood- 
hound on  the  trail,  and  like  a  bulldog  when  he  once 
set  in  his  teeth  upon  the  possible  source  of  information. 
He  would  walk  his  short  legs  off  to  run  down  a  clue. 
They  tell  a  story  in  the  "Journal*'  office  to  this  day  of 
how  Jim,  one  Saturday  afternoon  with  three  men's 
work  piled  upon  him,  sore  and  savage  as  a  bull,  dis- 
covered a  note  shoved  under  the  coroner's  door  which 
sent  him  on  a  foot-back  chase  nine  miles  into  the 
country  and  nine  miles  back,  out  of  which  he  turned 
in  a  "scoop"  on  a  tragedy  the  reading  of  which  left 
the  city  editor  bathed  in  tears— and  city  editors  in 
that  early  Kansas  City  day  are  not  reported  to  have 
been  specially  addicted  to  tears. 

But  Keeley  did  not  last  with  Kansas  City,  or  Kansas 
City  did  not  last  with  Keeley.  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  went  first 
to  Memphis  and  then  to  Louis- 
ville, and  in  each  place  did  the 
grand  tour  from  extra  reporter 
to  city  editor,  and  then  moved  on. 
About  a  year  before  the  World's 
Fair  he  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  he  was  ready  to  tackle  some- 
thing of  British  bulldog  size. 

Ready  for  Conquest 

CHOOSING  Chicago  as  the 
scene  of  his  operations,  he 
came  in  and  walked  round 
and  round  a  building  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Madi- 
son Streets  until  he  had  decided 
upon  it  as  the  exact  scene  for  his 
triumphs.  This  building  housed 
the  Chicago  "Tribune."  Keeley 
went  to  work  upon  the  paper  as 
a  reporter.  His  chief  character- 
istic, as  his  associates  remember 
him,  was  a  sniff  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  rarest  instinct  for 
news,  mingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  dare-devil  spirit.  His 
rivals  recall  him  as  a  man  who 
went  after  his  facts  with  a  fero- 
cious impetuosity  which  was  un- 
like anything  Chicago  newsmen  had  seen  before. 
Keeley  would  coil  himself  around  the  elements  of  a 
story  like  a  boa  constrictor,  and  squeeze  and  squeeze 
until  the  details  he  wanted  came  out.  It  was  a 
part  of  Keeley's  code  to  set  the  story  and  another 
part  of  it  to  keep  rival  reporters  from  setting  it.  or 
from  sending  it  back  to  their  papers  if  they  did  set 
it.  The  word  "ruthless"  is  used  to  describe  the  meth- 
ods by  which  he  impeded  their  progress  toward  the 
same  news  goals  as  himself.  Telephones  in  the  out- 
lying  districts  were  scarce  in  those  days.  There  are 
tales  of  Keeley  hiring  all  the  telephones  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  critical  hour,  tales  of  wires  cut,  and  of 
men  goins  to  a  telephone  which  Keeley  had  just  used 
to  find  that  a  pencil  had  been  rammed  through  the 
transmitter  or  the  instrument  otherwise  put  out 
of  commission.  Some  of  these  accounts,  no  doubt, 
are  legendary,  but  the  fact  that  the  legends  have 
grown  up  shows  the  impression  he  made  even  then 
upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

Off  for  the  Cattle  Rustlers'  War 

THAT  Keeley  did  do  some  such  things  in  his  re- 
porting days  is  very  evident  by  the  details 
which  I  have  been  able  to  confirm  of  his  first 
big  out-of-town  assignment  on  the  "Tribune."  They 
also  illustrate  the  rough  readiness  of  the  man  to  do 
the  work  assigned  to  him.  It  was  in  March,  1892, 
when  the  cattle  rustlers'  war  was  on  in  Wyoming. 

"Here  is  $300."  said  Mr.  Sherman,  city  editor  of  the 
"Tribune."  "Get  up  there  and  get  us  the  news.  The 
train  leaves  in  twenty  minutes."  Keeley  had  no  over- 
coat, he  had  no  baggage,  not  even  a  handkerchief, 
and  a  blizzard  was  on  in  Wyoming.  Nor  did  Keeley 
know  where  to  go.  or  have  time  to  ascertain.  He 
merely  bought  a  ticket  to  Douglas,  Wyo..  which 
seemed  to  be  the  jumping-off  place,  and  started.  As 
he  boarded  the  train  he  snatched  a  complete  line  of 
the  morning  papers  from  the  news  stand  and  learned 
from  a  page  story  that  one  of  them,  the  "Herald." 
had  a  correspondent,  Sam  Clover,  right  at  the  scene  of 
action.  When,  after  a  forty-eight  hours'  ride,  Douglas 
was  reached,  Keeley  found  the  country  under  a  heavy 
blanket  of  snow.  The  scene  of  trouble  was  vaguely 
known  to  be  one  or  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north, 
where  something  like  one  hundred  of  the  First  Gentle- 
men of  Wyoming  and  their  company  of  hired  "bad 
men"  from  Texas  were  besieged  in  a  ranch  by  a 
much  larger  force  of  "rustlers."  The  promise  of 
much  killing  and  therefore  of  much  exciting  news 
seemed  good.  There  was  a  telegraph  line  running  up 
into  this  country  over  which  Sam  Clover's  first  story 
had  come  out:  but  the  rustlers  had  cut  it.  not.  how- 
ever, before  a  message  from  the  entrapped  "First  Gen- 
tlemen" had  got  out  to  Washington,  and  Major  Feuchet 
with  four  companies  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  had  been  dis- 


patched to  the  rescue.  The  prospect  delighted  Keeley 
beyond  measure.  Here  was  a  whole  throe-cornered 
campaign  on  and  he  had  the  news  story  all  to  him- 
self, provided  he  could  get  up  there,  and  provided  also 
that  Sam  Clover  could  get  no  more  of  his  stories  out. 
and  certainly  he  could  not  so  long  as  the  rustlers  kept 
that  open  gap  in  the  upper  end  of  the  telegraph  wire. 

Bottling  up  the  News 

KEELEY  started  north  with  a  one-eyed  cow-puncher, 
named  Dick  Tate,  as  his  guide  and  escort,  travel- 
ing in  a  buggy,  which  was  not  the  best  adapted 
vehicle  in  the  world  for  their  snow-breaking  task.  Be- 
fore leaving  Douglas.  Keeley  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  operator  which,  he  felt,  would  insure 
getting  his  stuff  into  Chicago  once  the  copy  was  filed 
in  Douglas,  and  as  he  forced  his  way  northward  he 
kept  sprinkling  parts  of  his  $300  at  points  along  the 


He  has  poured  his  life  into  the  "Tribune  " 
day  by  day  for  twenty-one  years  as  a 
roll  of  white  paper  feeds  into  the  press 


way  which  would  guarantee  his  dispatches  being  re- 
layed into  Douglas  on  horseback  as  fast  as  they  came 
along.  All  that  first  day  out  Keeley  chuckled  over 
Sam  Clover  with  his  big  story  and  no  way  to  get  it 
out.  But  the  second  day  Keeley  was  lookihg  hard  at 
the  telegraph  wire  and  reflecting  that  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  cavalry  got  on  the  ground  the  cut 
in  the  wire  would  be  located  and  repaired. 

Right  here  the  story  of  what  happened  begins  to  be 
obscured,  but  the  details  whispered  about  tell  of  an 
iron  hitching  weight  in  the  buggy,  and  of  forty  feet  of 
tethering  rope  attached  thereto,  of  Dick  Tate  standing 
up  in  the  buggy  swinging  the  weight  around  his  head 
and  letting  fly  at  the  telegraph  wire.  Dick,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  one  eye,  was  a  very  sure  shot  with  the 
hitching  weight.  It  would  drop  over  the  wire,  he 
would  give  a  sharp  pull,  the  wire  would  snap;  the 
weight  would  be  hauled  back  into  the  buggy  and  the 
buggy  moved  on  a  half  mile,  when  Dick  would  stop 
and  sight  at  the  wire  again.  By  this  method  the  wire 
was  downed  repeatedly  and  there  were  no  tracks  or 
marks  upon  the  snow  near  the  wire  to  give  a  clue  to 
what  had  happened.  Also  Tate  and  Keeley  encoun- 
tered the  lone  lineman  who  had  the  job  of  repairing 
the  breaks.  As  a  result  of  a  confidential  conversa- 
tion the  lineman  became  convinced  that  it  would  take 
at  least  four  days  to  get  the  line  working. 

The  third  day  out  Keeley  encountered  Major  Feuchet 
with  his  relieving  squadrons,  and  stood  innocently 
about  while  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  get  the  tele- 
graph line  into  commission.  With  the  cavalry  were 
three  officers  whose  boots  Keeley  had  blacked  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  years  before. 

The  lineman's  guess  was  a  good  one,  and  the  first 
news  of  what  had  happened,  written  at  10  a.  m.  from 
stories  told  by  the  advance  guard,  was  carried  on 
horseback  into  Douglas  and  reached  the  "Tribune" 
office  at  11  p.  m. — a  scoop.  The  means  were  not  ethi- 
cal, but  the  game  was  war,  and  the  fervor  of  youth 
was  in  him.    I  make  no  excuses  for  him. 

He  Couldn't  Be  Stopped 

KEELEY  rose  rapidly  on  the  "Tribune."  In  a  few 
months  he  had  left  reporting  for  the  copy  desk, 
and  passed  on  to  be  night  city  editor  and  then 
city  editor — passed  on  over  the  men  who  a  little  before 
had  been  giving  him  orders.  His  capacity  for  work 
was  enormous.  To  paraphrase  an  expression  of  Car- 
lyle's,  he  was  a  dynamo  in  breeches.   He  worked  seven 
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days  in  the  week,  he  worked  all  hours  of  the  day.  he 
worked  harder  than  anybody  else  on  the  paper,  and  ! 
was  absolutely  merciless  in  his  demand  upon  those 
around  him.  Nor  was  he  very  pleasant  to  deal  with. 
His  manners  were  brusque,  his  decisions  were  sharp 
and  apparently  feelingless.  He  was  never  excited. 
He  turned  the  wheels  of  his  news-gathering  organiza- 
tion as  mechanically,  as  voraciously,  as  efficiently  as 
one  of  the  great  presses  downstairs. 

As  managing  editor,  Keeley  developed  still  further 
his  marvelous  prescience  of  what  the  news  is  or  is 
going  to  be.  Again  and  again  his  paper  reported  a 
beat  either  because  Keeley  felt  a  thing  coming  or  be- 
cause when  it  did  come  he  was  quicker  than  lightning 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  McKinley  died  the  "Tribune"  was  the  only 
Chicago  morning  paper  that  had  the  story  in  its  first 
edition.  This  was  because  Keeley,  sitting  aloue  in  his 
office  as  the  forms  of  his  paper 
were  closing,  felt  a  mysterious 
hunch  that  the  death  was  com* 
ing,  and  he  kept  Buffalo  on  the 
wire  and  held  the  presses  forty 
minutes  until  the  news  did  come. 

The  Manila  Scoop 

N  HIS  first  year  as  managing 
editor,  Keeley  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  that  alertness  to  oppor- 
tunity which  makes  him  Keeley. 
The  little  gods  of  luck  and  chance 
also  played  a  part,  but  the  point 
is  that  Keeley  took  advantage  on 
the  instant  of  what  the  Billikins 
gave  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  news  from  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila came  from  Spanish  sounds, 
and  that  thereafter  Dewey  cut 
the  cable  and  there  followed 
three  days  of  suspense,  while  the 
revenue  cutter  McCulloch  was 
speeding  from  Manila  Bay  to 
Shanghai  with  Dewey's  official 
report,  and  the  American  world 
waited  and  wondered.  On  the 
McCulloch  were  a  number  of 
newspaper  men,  including  Ed 
Harden,  representing  the  New 
York  "World"  and  Chicago  "Tribune";  Joseph  L. 
Stickney  for  the  New  York  "Herald."  and  John  T. 
McCutcheon  for  the  Chicago  "Record." 

Once  the  official  messages  were  oft'  at  Shanghai  the 
newspaper  correspondents  flipped  coins  for  turns  at  the 
wire  and  began  to  file  their  copy.  Harden  was  not  the 
first  nor  second — in  fact,  he  was  away  down  in  the 
list,  hut  somewhere  or  other  he  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  cable  rates  and  message 
transmission  as  practiced  in  Asia,  and  when  his  turn 
did  come  at  the  wire  he  filed  ahead  of  his  main  story 
a  flash  message  of  thirty  words  in  which  he  summed 
up  what  had  happened,  and  for  this  message  he  paid 
at  a  rate  called  "Public  Express  Prepaid."  The  result 
was  that  somewhere  out  in  India  Harden's  dash  passed 
all  the  other  stories  filed  ahead  of  him  and  reached 
New  York  at  4.20  on  Saturday  morning.  At  that 
hour  there  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  "World"' 
office  but  a  poker  game.  The  morning  editions  were 
off.  and  only  the  reporters  and  correspondents  of  the 
dog  watch  were  on  duty,  and  their  attention  was  en- 
grossed by  the  cards. 

Now  here  is  where  the  Billikins  began  to  favor 
Keeley.  Murphy,  correspondent  of  the  "Tribune."  was 
sitting  in  this  game,  but  at  the  moment  when  the 
telephone  rang  with  a  message  from  the  cable  station, 
he.  holding  only  a  pair  of  deuces,  had  dropped  out. 
Naturally  he  answered  the  telephone,  and  nearly 
fell  over  himself  as  the  significant  words  of  Harden's 
flash  echoed  in  his  ear.  He  dropped  the  telephone 
and  hurried  to  the  key. 

Embroidering  the  Message  of  Victory 

WHILE  the  poker  players  were  still  raising  and 
bluffing,  the  message  was  ticked  into  the 
"Tribune"  office  in  Chicago,  where  the  first 
editions  had  already  gone  to  the  trains  and  the 
presses  were  thundering  off  the  city  run.  Keeley 
had  gone  across  the  street  to  get  a  drink.  Ed  Insley, 
the  night  editor,  saw  the  significance  of  Harden's 
flash  and  stopped  the  presses. 

Keeley,  missing  the  rumble  of  the  presses,  dashed 
back,  learned  what  had  happened,  dispatched  boys  on 
bicycles  to  overtake  the  paper  wagons  carrying  the  first 
editions  to  the  trains  and  bring  them  back,  after 
which,  with  his  coat  and  vest  off.  he  went  to  work.  On 
the  long-distance  telephone  he  got  President  McKinley 
out  of  bed,  gave  him  the  first  authentic  news  of  the 
battle  of  Manila,  and  interviewed  him  upon  its  signifi- 
cance. He  next  called  in  order  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  numerous  other  im- 
portant personages  in  the  Government,  giving  each  of 
them  the  first  news  of  the  victory  and  securing  from 
each  a  few  sentences  that  went  to  embroider  Harden's 
message.  It  was  not  only  a  scoop  but  one  of  the  most 
impressive  demonstrations        (.Continued  on  page  25) 
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/^ENIUS  may  flare  up  anywhere, 
even  in  the  rain-soaked  Ozarks, 
but  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  in- 
herited feuds  and  passionate  love  the 
story  is  wild  and  picturesque  and  the 
outcome  problematical.  But  the  rain 
is  sweet  on  the  elder  flowers. 


A  THENS  is  a  settlement  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

/\  A  winding  creek  runs  nearly  around  the  town, 
/ %  and  on  the  creek  banks  are  huge,  frail  white 
trees.  These  are  often  decayed  at  the  heart, 
and  come  crashing  down  in  windstorms,  to  lie  for  years 
after,  rotting  in  the  muddy  water.  Vines  down  there 
are  hairy  and  poisonous,  and  grow  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm.  Ferns  stand  waist  deep.  The  coverts  are  full  of 
red  squirrels,  rattlesnakes,  and  skunks.  And  to  the 
left  of  the  main  street  of  the  settlement  stands  the 
historic  mountain,  Black  Knob. 

Once  it  was  the  haunt  of  a  gang  of  outlaws  known 
as  the  Black  Knobbers.    Their  rendezvous  cave  re- 
mains, a  spring  bubbling  in  its  floor,  the  name  "Allen 
Johnson"  cut  in  its  soft  sandstone 
wall  :  and  timid  people  still  give  it 
a  wide  berth  when  they  ride  up  the 
mountain.    The  Black  Knobbers 
used  to  come  down  at  dead  of  night 
to  punish  any  enemies  they  chanced 
to  have.     When   they   chose  they 
summoned  a  valley  man  from  his 
bed  and  took   him  away   to  the 
woods,  where  he  was  flogged  with 
hazel  sprouts. 

But  such  scenes  of  vengeance  be- 
long to  the  past.  Never  again  will 
the  wild  Knobbers  sweep  down  from 
their  mountain  cave  to  terrorize  the 
valley.  One  summer  night  they 
called  Debo  Holt  from  his  cabin  and 
shot  him  in  cold  blood;  then  one  of 
their  number  emptied  a  revolver 
into  Holt's  aged  father,  the  miller. 
Four  were  hanged  for  this  crime, 
and  the  wild  spirits  of  the  others 
have  since  been  broken  forever  in 
the  Missouri  penitentiary. 

THE  Knobbers  were  in  full 
swins;  the  summer  I  went 
down  to  Athens ;  it  was  not 
long  before  the  killing  of  the  Holts. 

It  looked  a  peaceful  enough  place. 
There  was  a  drowsy  malarial  haze 
floating  up  from  the  creek  banks,  to 
lie,  blue  as  smoke,  over  the  fields. 
The  main  street  of  the  settlement 
ran  between  a  double  row  of  frame 
cabins,  smelling  of  kerosene  and  bad 
whisky,  and  there,  it  appeared,  the 
whole  of  the  male  population  dozed 
all  day  long. 

I  had  come  down  for  material  :  it 
was  just  after  I  left  my  good  re- 
porting job  and  struck  out  as  a  free 
lance  among  the  magazines.  Of 
course  I  had  heard  of  the  Black 
Knobbers;  I  wanted  to  see  them  and 
their  country. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  stay  I 
drove  up  to  the  store  and  post  office. 
Rain  threatened  in  the  drowsy  at- 
mosphere; a  thick,  dirty  cloud  came 
muttering  up  behind  Black  Knob. 
Through  the  murkiness  of  the  at- 
mosphere the  sound  of  a  banjo 
trickled — it  seemed  with  difficulty. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  musician.  His 
face  in  other  and  different  aspects — 
as  it  appeared  later — will  always 
haunt  me  at  times.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that  first 
glimpse  of  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  might  be  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  mountain.  The  long  black  hair  which 
strayed  into  his  eyes  he  tossed  back  now  and  then  dain- 
tily with  two  fingers.  He  had  the  dark  complexion 
w  hich  is  often  traceable  to  fever  and  ague,  quinine,  and 
six  cups  of  cheap  coffee  a  day.    His  eyes  were  not  the 
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lnsterless  ones  usually  met  with  in  the  less  enlightened 
counties  of  the  Ozarks,  but  very  black,  sparkling  witli 
laughter.  He  was  dressed  like  a  bandit,  with  a  soft 
black  felt  hat.  a  bright  pink  shirt,  trousers  tucked  into 
the  tops  of  very  high  riding  boots,  and  the  wide  leather 
belt  sometimes  affected  by  country  beaux. 

"How  do  you  do.  sir'.'"  I  addressed  a  native  who  am- 
bled by  with  a  string  of  bleeding  squirrels.  "Can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  that  young  man  in  the  pink  shirt ?" 

"That  ar?  That  boy  with  the  banjo?  Why,  mister, 
that  ar's  Ally  Spencer." 

I  was  new  to  the  country,  but  I  had  heard  the 
name:  the  Spencers  were  notorious.  And  there 
seemed  a  large  family  of  them,  notwithstanding 
that  only  a  small  proportion,  apparently,  lived  to  mid- 
dle age.  Almost  every  Spencer,  I  understood,  became 
involved  while  young  in  some  desperate  affair  of  the 
heart.  Often  jealousy  developed.  Then  either  the 
Spencer  was  shot  by  his  rival  or  he  killed  the  other 
suitor  of  his  lady.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  hanged 
by  the  county.  And,  in  either,  the  valley  hoard  the 
news  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

I  responded:  "Oh,  so  this  is  another  Spencer?" 

And  the  native  continued:  "Well,  mister,  I  mostly 
names  him  Ally  Spencer.  His  mammy  was  a  Spencer — 
she's  daid.    His  pappy  was  a  preacher,  name  of  Brother 


/  was  nerved  again  by  the  rage  stirred  in 
me  by  that  laughing  voice.  I  do  not  think  I 
felt  afraid  of  him.  I  laid  hold  on  a  tree. 
Everything  was  confused,  and  it  began  to  rain 


Job  Johnson.  Raal  good  preacher  Brother  Job  was 
tell  he  taken  worms.  En  finally  the  worms  bored  into 
his  bones  en  killed  him." 

"I  see.  Very  thoughtless  of  the  worms.  This  young 
Mr.  Johnson,  does  he  live  around  here?" 

"No,  mister,  he  mostly  stays  ove'  in  town,  whuh  the 
jail  is.  But  he  taken  the  fever  awhile  back,  en  kem 
up  hyah  for  his  aunt  to  nurse  him ;  en  he  ain't  went 
back  there  yit.  Ally  ain't." 

"I  see.    Does  he  work  at  the  county  seat?" 
"Well,  mister,  part  the  time,  Ally,  he  works,  en 
part  the  time  he  don't." 

This  bit  of  information  might  have  been  applied  to 
any  other  male  citizen  of  Athens.  "What  does  he 
work  at?"  I  inquired. 

"He's  a  pome  writer,"  replied  my  friend. 
"A  whtitt"  I  cried. 

"A  pome  writer.  Writes  pomes,  to  print  in  the  paper." 

AGAIN  I  looked  at  the  poet.  He  had  tucked  his 
L  banjo  under  one  arm,  and  was  telling  a  story  to 
the  men  about  the  store.  A  few  moments  before 
they  had  felt  some  languid  interest  in  my  appearance 
among  them.  I  was  now  forgotten.  They  crowded 
about  his  horse,  to  hear  him,  and  their  guffaws  of 
laughter  drowned  his  thin,  high-pitched  voice. 

I  think  he  was  making  game  of 
me  that  afternoon  just  out  of  my 
hearing.  But  I  was  not  angry;  I 
liked  him  then,  as  I  loved  him  after- 
ward. And  when  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  recall  him  as  he  looked  enter- 
taining the  crowd  at  Athens,  I  for- 
get— the  other  things. 

While  he  discussed  me  I  con- 
tinued to  question  the  squirrel 
hunter.  This  young  bandit  looked 
to  me  like  a  Black  Knobber ;  I  did 
not  want  to  put  any  direct  question 
concerning  the  gang,  but  resumed  : 
"I  say,  I've  heard  this  spoken  of  as 
the  Black  Knobber  county.  Now,  is 
that  merely  because  of  the  moun- 
tain or  might  there  be  another 
reason?" 

The  squirrel  hunter  let  his  game 
flap  against  his  blue-jeans  leg. 
smearing  it  with  blood.  His  eyes 
took  such  a  far-away  look — so  over- 
stupid,  even  for  Athens  eyes — that 
I  felt  sure  my  Black  Knobbers  were 
not  far  away.    I  repeated  my  query. 

"Well,  mister,"  he  replied,  "you 
sholy  has  got  me.  I've  lived  hyah 
forty  years  en  I  never  heahd  that 
name  called  tell  you-uns  called  it 
just  now."  With  that  he  shuffled 
away  from  me. 

BIG  green  flies  settled  hungrily 
on  my  horses,  and  the  rain 
cloud,  now  resting  on  the 
mountain,  rumbled  incessantly.  My 
squirrel  hunter  repelled  all  further 
attempts  at  conversation,  and  I  soon 
drove  out  of  the  town. 

The  sky,  as  the  shower  approached, 
became  royal  purple.  Every  sound 
of  the  summer  woods  was  hushed; 
there  was  only  the  noise  of  wheels 
as  I  made  my  way  toward  the  cabin 
where  I  had  lodging.  On  my  right 
rose  a  bank  of  raw.  yellow  clay:  to 
the  left  of  the  road  was  a  precipi- 
tous drop  of  thirty  feet  to  a  tangle 
of  wild  roses,  in  which  floated  im- 
mense films  of  elder  flower. 

A  spatter  of  mud  flew  against  my 
buggy.  I  turned  and  recognized  the 
horseman  who  was  trying  to  pass  me. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  I  began 
affably.    "Mr.  Spencer,  is  it  not?  I 
believe  I  should  say  Mr.  Johnson." 
The  poet  halted,  sawing  his  bridle  rein. 
"I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  know  why  this  is  called  the  Black  Knobber 
county." 

"The — what?"    The  poet  appeared  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  then  broke  into  a  most  engaging  laugh. 
IHHI^BB     "Excuse  me,  sir,  but   I  don't   know  whal   you  have 
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Her  brothers  were 
bandits  ;  she  and  her 
mother  were  never 
absent  from  the 
church  meeting. 
Gambling,  drinking, 
shooting,  all  forms 
of  sin,   they  re- 
garded as  the  pre- 
rogative of  men 


ref'ence  to.  It's  some  kind  of  game?  We'  you  down 
heah  on  a  shootin'  trip?" 

"You  misunderstand,"  I  said  gravely.  "Years  ago, 
T'm  told,  there  was  an  organization  in  these  moun- 
tains— a  gang  of  outlaws,  you  know,  called  Black 
Knobbers.    Now  do  yon  suppose  that  is  true?" 


He  meditated.  "Well,  seh,  I  don't  know;  I  ain't 
really  a  resident  heah.  Yon  might  ask  my  cousin, 
Bud  Spencer,  or  any  of  Cy  Meigh ton's  boys.  Or,  say, 
I  saw  you  conversin'  with  an  old  man  that  had  a 
string  of  squirrels.    He'd  know  if  anybody  would. 

"Oh.  you  say  you  asked  him?  Well,  then,  I  reckon 
they  ain't  any  Black — Black — I  can't  think  what  you 
called  'em — " 

I  prompted. 

"Yes.  seh,  Black  Knobbers."  He  finished  with  his 
charming  laugh.  The  first  drops  of  the  shower  now 
sprinkled  the  roadside  puddles.  Together  we  took 
refuge  in  a  covered  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

I  remarked  :  "That's  a  nice  mount  you  have,"  and 
then  asked:  "What  do  you  call  him?  Pegasus?"  just 
to  see  what  he'd  say. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  his  eyes  danced;  he  under- 
stood. "You  say  you're  not  a  resident  here?"  I  per- 
sisted as  a  roll  of  thunder  shook  the  bridge. 

"No,  sell,"  he  replied.  "I  get  out  a  little  newspaper 
over  heah  at  the  county  seat.  I  do  the  writin',  and  a 
friend  of  mine — Fletcheh — puts  up  the  money." 

HE  PAUSED ;  I  observed  him.  And  the  look  on 
his  face  was  one  I  knew.  A  man  who  smiles 
in  that  way  is  a  fire  worshiper.  Nor  does  he 
merely  worship  the  genius  of  others — he  believes  in 
himself.  He  is  sure  of  his  own  genius,  and  once  in  a 
great  while  he's  right  about  it.  By  the  flickering  light 
of  his  eyes  I  read  the  poet's  heart.  Like  myself,  he 
burned  for  recognition.  He,  too,  was  consumed  with 
the  love  of  his  own  stuff.  Bike  all  our  clan,  he  felt  him- 
self the  peer  of  great  masters  of  old.  He  may  have 
realized  his  lack  of  education.  Minor  deficiencies,  he 
was  sure,  might  cause  the  defeat  of  mediocrity,  but 
could  not  interfere  with  the  true  fire. 

He  spoke  modestly — they  are  always  modest  when 
on  their  guard.    "It  ain't  much  of  a  paper.  Now, 
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I  reckon  you're  quite  a  newspaper  man.  From 
St.  Louis?" 

I  had  told  the  miller,  at  whose,  cabin  I  lodged,  that 
I  was  in  the  Ozarks  to  buy  timber  for  a  St.  P. mis 
firm.  I  knew  the  poet  would  not  receive  a  lie,  so  I 
answered  curtly  :  "No.  Chicago."  By  this  time  the 
shower  was  over.  Through  a  chink  in  the  bridge  wall 
we  saw  the  sunlight  slanting  over  the  tops  of  button- 
wood  trees,  far  below  the  creek's  edge.  We  rode  out 
together. 

"I  don't  love  a  city,"  the  poet  said.  "I  love  a  home 
lak  this  mountain  valley."  And  I  understood.  Medi- 
tatively, against  his  burning  ambitions,  he  was  weighing 
something  of  which  I  did  not  know — some  duty  or  love. 


T 


'HE  west  was  still  very  black.  Across  a  rail 
fence  hung  the  decaying  carcass  of  a  huge 
black  snake;  but  the  wind,  blowing  another 
way,  brought  only  fragrance  from  the  woods.  The 
ground  was  purple  with  violets. 

I  saw  a  young  fellow  on  a  In-own  mule,  evidently 
waiting  for  the  poet.  "Yonder's  my  Cousin  Bud  !"  the 
poet  joyously  announced.  "Oh,  Bud !"  he  shouted, 
"this  heah  gen'leman  has  heahd  this  county  called  the 
Black  Knobber  county.  Did  yon-all  eve'  heah  that 
name?" 

Bud  sullenly  shook  his  head.  His  sensual  face  and 
dull  black  eyes  were  in  strong  sunlight;  shadows  flick- 
ered on  his  thick  neck  and  the  broad  chest  from  which 
the  gingham  shirt  was  rolled  away.  He  had  the  dash- 
ing figure  peculiar  to  the  young  Spencers,  who  always 
became  blear-eyed,  shambling  creatures  before  middle 
life,  like  that  old  fellow  with  the  squirrels.  The  squir- 
rel hunter,  I  afterward  learned,  was  Bud's  father. 
The  young  man  bore  to  his  cousin  a  physical  likeness 
so  strong  as  to  be  almost  confusing.  But  he  was  dull 
and  dissipated,  low-minded,  sodden,  even  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Athens.   And  the  resemblance  seemed  really 

(  Continued  on  page  28) 
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r  I  ^HIS  is  not  a  moral  tale.  We  do  not 
expect  it  to  uplift  anyone.  We  pub- 
lish it  as  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
adage  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  the  world. 

■A  LL  was  gloom  in  the  two  rooms  and  kitchenette 

/\     shared  by  the  Bimbs  family  and  their  guides, 
/    %    friends,  and  councilors,  the  Myrons.    The  rent 
was  paid  up  to  and  including  the  following 
night,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  it 
further  and  no  prospect  of  any. 

The  last  quarter  had  been  swallowed  by 
the  gas  meter  that  morning,  and  a  big  iron- 
ing had  eaten  up  nine-tenths  of  the  gas.  There 
was  half  a  pint  of  sour  milk  on  the  table,  a 
bottle  of  olives  in  the  cupboard,  and  a  feeling 
like  a  coalhole  under  the  belts  of  Mr.  Bert 
Bhnbs  and  Mr.  Bill  Myron.  The  ladies  were 
hungry,  too,  but,  of  course,  they  would  not 
admit  it.  Things,  surely,  had  come  to  a  des- 
perate pass,  what  with  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters which  were  too  painful  to  discuss. 

"Well,"  said  Milly  Bimbs  at  last,  "I  guess, 
since  you  boys  have  the  big  hoodoo,  it's  up 
to  me  and  Folly  to  hustle  up  something  our- 
selves. Gee,  when  I  got  married  I  thought 
my  working  days  were  over!" 

POLLY,  with  a  fervent  "Me  too!"  reached 
for  her  hat. 

"No,  yon  don't!"  cried  her  husband, 
while  Bert  unfolded  his  lanky  self  with  all 
the  suddenness  of  a  steel  spring  and  forced 
Milly  back  into  her  chair.  "You  stay  where 
you  are  !" 

After  favoring  her  with  a  stern  look,  he 
pulled  a  yellow-backed  bill  out  of  the  sole  of 
his  shoe.    "Just  lamp  that." 

Milly  drew  back  in  horror.  "Oh,  Bert!  You  ain't 
going  to  shove  the  queer  again,  are  you?" 

"Look  out,  Bert !"  cautioned  Myron  with  an  uneasy 
glance  at  the  windows. 

"I'm  a-lookin'  out.  Now.  don't  you  kiddos  worry. 
I  just  thought  of  a  good  stunt.    Come  on.  Bill." 

"No,  sir!  Bill's  going  to  stay  here."  Folly's  voice 
was  firm. 

Bert  put  on  his  coat,  flicking  some  imaginary  dust 
off  his  sleeve  and  polishing  his  beautiful  nails  with  his 
wife's  buffer. 


"On  the  dead  level,  now,  what  do  I  look  like?" 

He  paraded  before  them,  his  lanky  figure  held  erect. 

"You  look  like  somebody's  college-boy  brother."  said 
Polly.  "You're  the  swell  guy  all  right,  and  you  don't 
look  hungry." 

"Fine!  But  I  am.  Say!  In  no  time  at  all  now  me 
and  Bill  will  be  back  with  real  money.  (Jet  yourselves 
all  dolled  up,  so's  we  won't  have  to  waste  any  appe- 
tite waiting  for  you." 

"What's  doing?" 

"Eats.    Come,  on,  Bill." 

Bimbs  carefully  battered  Bill's  hat  and  wiped  some 
dust  on  it  from  the  floor.    Then  he  insisted  upon 


stairs,  Polly  and  Milly  sat  down  to  await  the  outcome 
and  tried  to  amuse  each  other  by  deciding  what  sphere 
of  useful  endeavor  would  claim  them  in  case  then- 
lords  should  be  unlucky. 

BIMBS  acquainted  Myron  with  his  scheme  before 
they  reached  the  street.  The  girls,  leaning  far  out 
of  their  upper-story  window  for  a  last  glimpse  of 
them,  saw  Bimbs  leave  alone  and  Bill  shamble  after  him. 

Six  blocks  away,  and  some  twenty  minutes  later, 
the  passers-by  were  startled  to  see  a  well-dressed 
young  man,  slightly  the  worse  for  strong  drink,  stum- 
ble and  fall  against  the  window  of  a  florist.  The 
florist  happened  to  be,  as  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors would  have  told  you,  the  stingiest  and 
most  rapacious  man  for  blocks  around. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  had  broken 
the  window  quite  badly.  He  stood  and  stared 
stupidly  at  the  splintered  glass  as  if  trying 
to  account  for  its  condition,  while  the  florist 
rushed  out  and  berated  him  soundly. 

A  crowd  gathered.  The  florist,  seeing  his  vic- 
tim was  a  little  befuddled,  was  most  abusive. 
He  collared  him  and  violently  threatened  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  young  man's  hide. 
"Search  him!"  cried  a  man  in  the  crowd. 
The  florist,  with  the  help  of  his  clerk, 
took  the  advice  and  plundered  the  fud- 
dled one's  pockets  with  thoroughness  and 
dispatch.    They  found  a  $50  bill. 

"Ah,  ha  !  My  window  cost  me  $20.  Here 
is  your  $80  change.  Thank  you.  Call  again." 
The  man  of  flowers  released  the  now  utterly 
bewildered  man  and  walked  into  his  store, 
well  pleased. 
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The  florist,  with  the  help  of  his  clerk,  took 
the  advice  and  plundered  the  fuddled 
one's  pockets  with  thoroughness  and  dis- 
patch.    They  found  a  fifty -dollar  bill 

his  wearing  an  old  pair  of  shoes  and  a  tattered  coat. 
The  clean  shirt  came  off  and  a  soiled  one  went  on. 
It  was  providential  that  he  had  a  day's  growth  of  hair 
on  his  face.  They  left  together,  and.  while  they  lis- 
tened to  the  clatter  of  their  departing  feet  upon  the 


'HE  crowd  laughed  and  melted  away 
after  the  young  man,  his  face  filled 
with  dejection,  had  moved  off  uncer- 
tainly.   A  policeman,  suspecting  that  sonic- 
thing  interesting  was  happening,  was  hurry- 
ing up,  and  passed  Bill  Myron  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  meditatively  rubbing  his  chin. 

Bert  met  him  at  the  corner  agreed  upon.  "Good 
lad !  Say.  Bill,  you  sung  out  at  just  the  right  second. 
I  wonder  how  soon  that  florist  person  will  take  that 
queer  to  the  bank." 

"That's  his  worry.  Let's  beat  it  for  home,  the  girls 
must  be  near  starved." 

On  the  way  thither  they  approached  a  police  court. 
"Last  time  I  was  in  there,"  remarked  Bill,  "I  noticed 
that  the  clock  on  the  wall  of  old  Judge  Mara's  court- 
room WTaS  a  mighty  SWell  one."        (Concluded  on  page  -jS  ) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  most  important  phase  of 
Washington  affairs  continues  to 
be  the  question :  Will  the  Senate 
pass  the  tariff  bill?  The  beneficiaries  of 
sugar  and  wool  protection,  as  well  as 
other  special  interests  affected,  are  still 
steadily  at  work.  The  narrowness  of  the 
Democratic  majority  gives  Ihem  hope. 
The  probable  date  of  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion must  be  put  very  far  ahead.  The 
bill  has  not  really  been  debated  in  the 
Senate  yet,  and  the  fight  ou  it  will  con- 
sume many  weeks.  If  the  present  intention 
of  the  Administration,  to  pass  a  banking 
bill  also  at  this  special  session,  is  carried 
out,  it  may  very  well  be  that  Congress  will 
still  be  in  session  in  late  September. 

Vested  Wrongs 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  fighters  on 
President  Wilson's  side  in  the  con- 
test over  free  sugar  has  been  Senator  Ollie 
M.  James  of  Kentucky.  His  answer  to 
the  plea  of  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisi- 
ana, that  sugar  has  had  protection  for 
125  years,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
treatise  of  the  fundamental  philosophy 
of  government : 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  no  right  be- 
comes a  vested  right  because  special  privilege 
happens  to  get  it  through  Congress.  You  have 
no  right  to  claim  for  the  people  of  Louisiana 
who  have  been  producing  sugar  a  vested  right 
to  extort  tribute  from  every  other  consumer  in 
America  to  enable  them  to  do  a  profitable  business. 

Then  Senator  James  dropped  into  col- 
loquial humor: 

For  124  years  the  sugar  industry  of  this  coun- 
try has  had  a  right  to  lay  tribute  upon  every 
other  industry  and  upon  every  individual  of  this 
Republic  who  uses  sugar,  and  after  124  years 
of  enjoyment  of  that  bounty  we  hear  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  it  cannot  stand  alone.  In  the  first 
75  years  of  its  existence  it  was  an  infant:  it 
was  too  young  to  have  this  tariff  tax  taken  from 
it.  Now,  in  the  last  half  of  its  existence,  it  is 
too  old  to  have  the  tariff  tax  taken  from  it. 
After  you  have  had  this  industry  encouraged  by 
countless  millions  of  money  poured  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  men  engaged  in  this  business,  you 
say  here  that  your  industry  will  be  destroyed 
if  sugar  is  placed  upon  the  free  list.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years  old  is  this  infant 
that  is  not  now  ready  to  be  weaned. 

A fraid  of  a  Phrase 

ONE  of  the  brilliant  flashes  which 
frequently  come  from  Senator  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  was  ut- 
tered in  reply  to  a  taunt  from  Senator 
William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan  that 
the  Democrats  were  presenting  a  dogma 
of  free  trade  to  the  country: 

So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  the  word  "free."  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  freedom  of  thought,  of 
freedom  of  religion,  or  of  freedom  of  trade. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Senator 
Williams  wants  this  country  to  adopt  free 
trade  at  once.  He  knows  that  is  not  possi- 
ble. But  his  intellect  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  is  fundamental  in  the  rela- 
tions of  men  with  other  men  and  what  is 
expedient  as  men  and  nations  are  now 
constituted. 

Waste 

T^KOM  the  top  of  page  2115  to  the  bot- 
torn  of  page  2110  of  the  current  Con- 
gressional Record  is  taken  up  with  the 
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debate  on  what  was,  to  quote  Congress- 
man John  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Brooklyn: 
A  very  difficult,  delicate,  and  unpleasant  ques- 
tion— the  question  arising  between  two  members 
as  to  which  of  them  should  be  entitled  to  a  par- 
ticular room. 

This  represents  a  thousand  words  of 
talk  and  an  hour  of  the  time  of  435  men 
who  earn  $7,500  a  year.  The  sight  of 
435  men  spending  $100,000  worth  of  the 
nation's  money  debating  whether  a  door- 
keeper should  be  paid  $800  or  $1,000  a 
year  is  not  uncommon.  A  nation  that 
respects  efficiency  in  business  so  much  as 
ours  does  will  not  long  tolerate  this  after 
the  cause  of  it  is  understood. 

An  Interesting  Debate 

WHILE  the  Senate  is  busy  with  the 
tariff  bill  the  House  has  nothing  to 
do.  For  this  reason  interesting  debates 
spring  up  on  subjects  as  to  which  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  legislation. 
Recently  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the 
large  list  of  committees,  into  which  Con- 
gress is  divided,  one  on  roads.  Instantly 
the  question  arose  whether  the  National 
Government's  function  in  regard  to  roads 
shall  consist  of  building  Ihem  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  which  shall  begin  somewhere 
and  end  somewhere,  or  whether  it  shall 
consist  in  giving  fragmentary  appropria- 
tions to  local  roads.  The  latter  would  be 
more  popular  because  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  pork,  like  public  buildings  and 
river  and  harbor  bills.  Also,  there  arose 
increased  evidence  of  the  break-up  of 
parties  which  is  soon  to  come  on  the  issue 
of  State  rights.  It  was  interesting,  for 
example,  to  hear  a  standpat  Republican, 
Philip  P.  Campbell,  who  represents 
Neosho  and  eight  other  Kansas  counties, 
talk  like  this  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  rights: 

I  am  ready  to  yield  ...  to  any  gentleman  in 
the  House  who  is  still  a  believer  in  the  old 
doctrine  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty: 
who  believes  in  that  simple  government  which 
was  advocated  by  the  father  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  people  in  the 
townships  were  better  judges  of  a  road  that 
should  be  built  in  a  township  than  a  bureau 
with  its  headquarters  in  Washington.  .  .  . 

Alexander  Hamilton  believed  in  a  govern- 
ment from  Washington,  while  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son believed  that  there  could  be  better  govern- 
ment from  Walnut  Grove  Township  than  from 
Washington.  But  as  years  have  come  and  gone 
the  country  is  veering  toward  Hamilton's  view 
of  government,  and  one  condition  of  life  after 
another  is  being  turned  over  to  the  bureaus  in 
Washington  rather  than  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves. 


Questions  About  the  Tariff 

Collier's  maintains  an  office  at 
Washington  which  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  about  the  tariff. 
The  service  is  entirely  without 
charge.  Address 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Campbell's  personal  position  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  passage: 

Mr.  Murdock — And.  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, he  would  favor  the  proposition  of  the 
people  of  a  given  county  determining  what  roads 
should  be  improved  first? 

Mr.  Campbell — Undoubtedly;  although  I  have 
always  subscribed  myself  as  a  political  follower 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  rather  than  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Then  comes  the  most  conspicuous  Stand- 
patter in  Congress,  Sereno  E.  Payne  of 
New  York,  with  this  ardent  anti-Federal 
conviction : 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not  appoint 
any  committee.  I  would  not  have  the  Govern- 
ment go  into  the  business  of  building  the  roads. 

This  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  building  roads  came  from  a 
Democrat,  Edward  W.  Pou  of  North 
Carolina : 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  did  not 
think,  inasmuch  as  up  to  this  time  we  have  spent 
$620,000,000  in  digging  out  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  have  dumped  a  good  many  millions  of  money 
into  New  York  Harbor  and  Philadelphia  Harbor, 
that  it  is  time  we  were  doing  something  for 
roads  out  in  Walnut  Grove  Township? 

Thereupon  a  standpat  Eepublican, 
Frank  W.  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  uttered 
this  taunt : 

This  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  com- 
pelling power  of  an  appropriation.  In  the  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  body  I  have 
noticed  our  Democratic  friends  rising  in  their 
places  whenever  opportunity  offered  to  declare 
their  undying  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  .State 
rights,  always  to  desert  that  position  in  the  face 
of  an  appropriation,  present  or  prospective. 

Then  Congressman  Mondell  made  this 
declaration,  surprising  in  a  thorough- 
going standpat  Republican: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation 
because  I  am  of  the  opinion — and  I  voice  that 
opinion  as  something  of  a  Federalist  and  some- 
thing of  a  Hamiltonian.  if  you  please — that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  .Federal  Government  to  em- 
bark upon  a  broad  policy  of  national  road  build- 
ing and  to  carry  out  that  policy  in  a  fair,  just, 
and  equitable  manner.  I  believe  it  is  another 
and  a  questionable  step  in  the  direction  of  break- 
ing down  the  veri/  proper  line  established  by  the 
fathers  between  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  within  the  States. 

All  this  debate  occurred  on  the  mere 
question  of  having  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee on  the  general  subject  of  roads. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  about  roads 
will  be  done  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  these  utterances  are  important 
nevertheless.  Tt  is  certain  that  within  a 
few  years  the  Federal  Government  will 
enter  the  field  of  national  highways,  and 
it  is  important  that  it  begin  right — and 
the  right  way  is  not  the  method  of  frag- 
mentary local  appropriations  after  the 
manner  of  river  and  harbor  pork.  Also, 
one  of  the  most  certain  facts  about  the 
future  of  politics  is  a  general  break-up  of 
parties  on  the  issue  of  State  rights.  The 
distinctions  between  State  and  Federal 
rights  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  have 
been  made  obsolete  by  electricity,  com- 
merce, and  progress.  Those  who  cling  to 
them  do  so  only  through  tradition.  A 
new  alignment  must  come  through  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  conservation, 
national  forests,  water-power  sites,  elec- 
tricity, national  highways,  and  railroads. 
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C  O  L  L  I  E  R'S 


Preparing  for  6 6 War  in  the  Air" 


EVERY  few  days  an  army  or 
navy  officer  in  some  part  of 
the  world  meets  death  in  an 
aeroplane.  This  is  only  one 
evidence  of  the  strong  rivalry  of  the 
powers  for  supremacy  in  the  air. 
With  startling  abruptness  we  are 
made  to  realize  that  the  day  of  a 
new  navy — the  navy  of  the  air — is 
here.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate future  of  the  airship,  it  now 
appears  as  the  most  terrifying  of  all 
modern  engines  of  war. 

Fixe  years  ago  the  invention  of 
the  Wright  brothers  placed  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  all 
nations  in  aviation.  To-day  we  are 
at  the  foot,  doing  even  less  than 
Japan.  The  reason  usually  assigned 
for  our  inactivity  has  been  that  our 
tion  makes  us  less  liable  to  aeria 
grouped  European  countries. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  however,  an  event  has 
led  some  of  us  to  doubt  whether  we  are  as  immune  as 
many  have  imagined.  Robert  <i.  Fowler,  an  American 
aviator,  flew  across  the  Panama  Canal.  Scientific  men, 
including  several  of  the  engineers  of  the  canal,  have 
heretofore  held  that  such  a  flight  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  air  currents.  Fowler  found  that 
much  of  what  was  said — namely,  that  the  currents  were 
dangerous — was  true.  He  flew  in  spite  of  warnings,  and 
made  a  successful  trip,  showing  that  what  seemed  im- 
possible a  year  before  was  quite  practicable  with  a  mod- 
ern aeroplane.  After  his  flight,  in  an  interview  with  the 
writer,  he  declared  : 

"I  could  have  done  such  damage  to  the  canal  that  no 
ship  could  have  passed  through  it  for  a  year.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  drop  a  bomb  on  the  Gatun  Spill- 
way, and  the  Government  could  not  have  repaired  the 
damage  in  less  than  twelve  months." 

It  should  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  aeroplane 


A  section  of  the  motion-picture  film 
made  by  Robert  G.  Fowler  in  his 
flight  over  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
film  is  practically  a  relief  map.  Fow- 
ler declares  that  by  dropping  a  bomb 
at  Gatun  he  could  ruin  the  canal 


eographical  posi- 
ittack  than  the  closely 


is  to  be  much  used  in  warfare  as  an 
engine  of  destruction,  for  it  is  too 
unstable  to  do  much  of  the  work 
that  a  dirigible  safely  may  perform. 
The  aeroplane  may  be  used  for 
offense  and  defense,  but  finds  its 
greatest  service  in  scout  duty.  The 
French  Government,  which  has  done 
more  for  aviation  than  any  other 
nation,  has  made  the  aeroplane  a 
"fifth  arm"  of  the  military  organ- 
ization. The  people  fondly  refer  to 
their  800  air  craft  as  the  "protect- 
ing wings"  of  the  army. 

The  aeroplane  is  the  scout  ship 
of  the  air;  the  dirigible  balloon  is 
the  dreadnought.  Great  warships 
that  can  swoop  down  out  of  the 


darkness  of  the  night  to  direct  a 
terrific  fire  upon  a  besieged  city  are 
no  longer  figments  of  the  fiction 
writer's  imagination.  They  are 
facts  which  only  Germany,  the  most 
scientific  nation  in  the  world,  has 
realized  until  the  present  time.  Un- 
like the  aeroplane,  the  dirigible  can 
fly  by  night.  It  can  outride  a  gale. 
It  has  a  radius  of  over  1,000  miles. 
Count  Zeppelin,  within  the  month, 
flew  from  Baden  Baden  to  Vienna, 
430  miles,  in  8  hours — less  time 
than  any  express  train  has  ever 
made  the  trip.  The  dirigible  can 
carry  3  tons  of  explosives  and  arma- 
ment. The  guns  can  be  operated 
without  fear  of  disturbing  the  bal- 


The  King  of  Spain  and  the  President  of  France  inspecting  75  French  aeroplanes 


Japan,  alert  and  progressive 
as  always,  is  preparing 
for  the  future 


The  Delta  airship,  latest  of  dreadnoughts,  on  her  trial  trip  at  Aldershot,  England. 
The  easy  voyage  of  the  German  dirigibles  through  the  air  to  France  has  convinced 
the  Britons  that  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  against  these  monsters  with  aeroplanes 


This,  the  invention  of  an  Aus- 
tralian, is  a  torpedo  which 
may  be  shot   through  the  air 


The  menace  from  the  air  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  weapons  of  defense.  This  is  the 
latest  German  gun  to  ward  off  aeroplane  attack 


Gordon  England  flying  in  his  walerplane  over  Brighton,  England.  This  photograph,  taken  from  his  plane,  suggests  what  an  aviator  might  do  by 
dropping  a  bomb  on  the  pier  below.    Such  views  as  this  have  done  much  to  Excite  the  English  with  fear  of  an  invasion  by  a  foreign  air  fleet 


The  Flying  Boat 
Air  and  Water 


Linking 


The  hydroaeroplane  forms  a  link  between 
the  navy  of  the  sea  and  the  navy  of  the  air. 
This  new  type  was  built  by  Glenn  Curtiss 
for  Harold  F.  McCormick  of  Chicago,  son- 
in-law  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Curtiss  flew 
with  three  passengers  in  a  trial  trip  on 
Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y.  The  machine  went 
through  the  water  at  a  speed  of  SO  miles  an 
hour,  but  when  this  speed  was  increased  it 
took  to  the  air,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute.  Twenty  sportsmen  have 
taken  up  ' '  water  flying "  as  an  exciting 
form  of  recreation.  Nearly  all  the  great 
European  powers  now  have  hydro  corps 


loon's  stability.  It  is  capable  of  re- 
maining in  the  air  for  40  hours,  trav- 
eling at  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour. 

Germany,  while  France  and  Eng- 
land have  been  building  aeroplanes, 
and  while  our  own  Government 
has  been  doing  practically  noth- 
ing, has  been  steadily  at  work  per- 
fecting types  of  war  balloons,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  neglecting  the 
heavier-than-air  machine.  Its  war 
program  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $32,500,000  for  an  air  navy. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  editor  of  •'Flying"  :  "The  United 
States  at  present  ranks  about  twen- 
tieth in  military  aeronautics,  behind 
all  the  first-  and  second-class  powers 
and  their  colonies — very  much  be- 
hind Japan,  China,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, Brazil,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  Morocco.  The  actual  equip- 
ment consists  of  15  aeroplanes." 


Count  Zeppelin  (with  the  white  cap)  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (checked 
cap )  watching  maneuvers  at  Berlin.    Germany  has  30  of  these  dirigibles 


Chevillard  making  a  daring  turn 
at  the  French  army  maneuvers 


Editorial  Comment 


What  Is  Happening 

ENOUGH  TIME  HAS  NOW  PASSED  to  hear  from  the  rank 
and  file,  and  it  must  be  clear  to  Senator  Cummins,  Senator 
Kenyon,  Senator  Borah,  and  the  others  who  took  part  in  the 
Chicago  conference  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  such  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Republican  and  Progressive  parties  as  they  quite  naturally 
hoped  would  make  their  somewhat  equivocal  position  between  the  two 
parties  more  tenable.  It  is  odd  that  men  of  sufficient  familiarity  with 
popular  prejudices  and  convictions  to  have  had  fairly  successful  po- 
litical experiences  should  so  completely  fail  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Progressive  party.  People  who  really  understand 
the  Progressive  movement  know  that  the  individual  voters  in  it  are 
actuated  by  a  sort  of  evangelistic  zeal  to  which  the  very  word  com- 
promise is  repugnant.  They  would  rather  go  it  alone  and  emphasize 
their  isolation  even  if  some  advantage  for  their  propaganda  were  to 
be  gained  by  compromise.  Not  everybody  realizes  that  the  Progres- 
sives constitute  by  far  the  most  powerful  political  party  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  They  are  the  largest  homogeneous  political  unit.  If 
you  find  this  generalization  surprising,  consider  that  it  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  party  which  contains  Woodrow  Wilson  at  one 
extreme  and  at  the  other  extreme  Charles  F.  Murphy  and  Roger 
Sullivan  is  not  more  homogeneous  than  the  party  which  a  year  ago 
contained  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Barnes.  The  split  in 
the  Democratic  party,  when  it  comes,  may  not  be  violent,  but  the 
realignment  is  as  certain  as  the  principle  that  like  seeks  like.  It  was 
Macaulay  who  observed  that  the  minds  of  all  mankind  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  fall  naturally  into  two  roughly  equal  groups — those 
who  cling  to  the  past,  distrusting  change,  and  those  who  instinctively 
challenge  precedent.  This  makes  the  English  political  divisions,  Con- 
servative and  Liberal,  natural.  Something  like  this,  something  spon- 
taneous and  natural,  is  going  to  come  out  of  the  present  chaotic  con- 
dition of  American  politics,  and  it  can't  be  hurried  by  conferences 
and  talk  of  amalgamation.  Meantime  we  are  reminded  of  Senator 
Cummins's  declaration  at  the  Iowa  State  Convention  in  1910: 

The  Republican  party  cannot  endure  half  progressive  and  half  standpat. 

The  cleavage  he  looked  for  has  come,  but  apparently  Senator  Cummins 
hasn't  fully  decided  which  half  he  belongs  with. 

The  Human  Side  of  the  Protective  Tariff 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  Dr.  Heard  H.  West  of  Gulfport,  Miss., 
for  sending  us  this  advertisement  from  the  Biloxi  (Miss.) 
"Daily  Herald" : 

WANTED 
Families  with  Children 
mostly  twelve  years  of  age  and  up,  to  work  in  cotton  mill.    Good  pay,  regular 
work,  comfortable  houses,  healthy  location  near  city.  Apply 
Mobile  Cotton  Mills    .     .     .    Mobile,  Ala. 

We  don't  know  what  are  the  hours  in  these  particular  mills,  nor  what 
laws  Alabama  may  have  regarding  child  labor.  The  advertisement  on 
its  face  carries  a  sufficiently  sinister  suggestion.    Dr.  West  adds: 

The  hours  in  Southern  cotton  mills  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  one  hour  at 
noon.  As  a  rule,  the  roof  is  of  glass,  to  give  plenty  of  light.  You  can  imagine 
twelve  hours  in  a  semitropical  climate  under  a  glass  roof.  I  know  because  I 
have  worked  many  a  long  day  in  the  cotton  mills  when  a  child. 

In  the  same  mail  that  brought  this  clipping  from  Dr.  W'est  we  received 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Russell  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  letter  which  con- 
tained a  timely  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  was  the  father  of  protection  in  the  United  States.  In  his 
report  on  manufacturers  (Hamilton's  Works,  Federal  edition,  Volume 
IX,  page  9,  October  2!),  1790),  he  said: 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  general  women  and  children  are  rendered 
more  useful,  anil  the  latter  more  early  useful  by  manufacturing  establishments, 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain  it  is  computed  that  four-sevenths  of  them  are 
women  and  children,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion  are  children,  and  many  of 
them  of  a  tender  age. 

The  theory  of  political  economy  that  is  just  about  crystallizing  in  the 
United  States,  whatever  it  may  think  about  the  protective  tariff, 


has   a  different  notion  of  the  position  of  women   and  children 

in  organized  society. 

Child  Workers 

THERE  IS  A  SLOWLY  DAWNING  CONSCIENCE  in  buying. 
Many  women,  even  before  the  law  intervened,  out  of  pity  for 
dumb  animals,  refused  to  wear  birds'  wings.  But  we  measure  the 
distance  to  go  when  we  think  of  the  many  things  on  sale  in  the  shops 
which  represent,  in  whole  or  part,  the  stunting  toil  of  children  kept 
from  play  by  parental  need  or  greed. 

The  World  Grows  Better 

FOR  THE  THREE  YEARS  ending  with  1909,  New  York  City 
yielded  1,339  killed  and  injured  by  reason  of  fireworks — more 
than  the  combined  American  casualties  in  the  Revolutionary  battles  of 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Fort  Moultrie,  WhitePlains,  Fort  Washington, 
Monmouth,  and  Cowpens  combined — and  these  losses  of  ours  were  not 
among  fighting  men,  but  among  youths  and  maidens,  almost  all  under 
eighteen,  and  children,  the  sufferings  of  many  of  whom  have  been 
the  most  awful  and  pitiable  known  to  medical  science.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  4GG  deaths  (more  than  400  of  them  lockjaw — tetanus) 
and  3,983  wounded;  for  1909,  5,307  dead  and  injured.  The  1909 
Fourth  was  on  Sunday,  so  that  the  shooting,  the  uproar,  and  the 
shouting  did  not  die  until  three  days  had  passed.  In  1910  the  casual- 
ties were  2,923;  in  1911,  57  dead  and  1,546  wounded;  in  1912,  41  killed 
and  947  wounded.  In  Illinois  the  casualties  last  year  were  39  as 
against  54(5  in  1909;  in  penitent  Massachusetts  there  were  45  as  against 
430  in  1909.  Even  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  casualties  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  marked 
improvement,  evidently  the  result  of  a  powerful  campaign  in  that 
State,  and  especially  in  Philadelphia,  for  more  enlightened  celebra- 
tions. Who  will  dare  say  that  patriotism  is  lacking  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  the  Carolinas,  South  Dakota,  and  Maine,  yet 
in  these  States  absolutely  no  casualties  whatever  have  been  recorded! 
Baltimore  was,  it  would  seem,  the  pioneer  city  in  the  agitation  which 
has  resulted  so  beneficently,  with  her  ordinance  that  "no  person  shall 
cast,  throw,  or  fire  any  squib,  rocket,  cracker,  torpedo,  grenade,  or 
other  combustible  or  explosive  preparation  within  the  city."  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  and  Omaha  soon  fell 
into  line,  and  the  honor  roll  is  likely  soon  to  become  inclusive  of 
pretty  much  every  municipality  in  the  land.  In  other  years  hos- 
pital lists  of  casualties  came  back  filled ;  last  year  they  were  returned 
with  but  few  names  or  with  a  legend  like  this:  "No  cases  this  year; 
this  city  has  had  a  sane  Fourth.'' 

Matrimony  and  the  Income  Tax 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  which  modern  life  throws  in  the  way  of 
reasonably  early  marriages  increase  every  day.  The  high  cost 
of  living,  the  increasingly  high  standards,  the  ever  greater  length  of 
time  required  in  preparation  for  life,  all  combine  to  defer  marriage 
until  late  in  life.  One  would  think  that,  with  all  the  unavoidable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  marriage,  any  law  passed  by  our  legislators  which 
has  any  relation  to  matrimony  would  be  as  carefully  framed  as  possi- 
ble to  encourage  the  founding  of  families.  Instead,  the  income-tax 
measure  has  a  clause  which  deliberately  penalizes  matrimony.  Para- 
graph D  of  that  measure  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  tax 
with  its  |4,000  exemption  shall  be  imposed  on  a  family  as  a  whole. 
The  effect  of  this  is  described  by  the  "Woman's  Journal": 

Assume  that  a  single  man  and  a  single  woman  each  have  an  income  of  $3,000 
per  year.  Neither  one  is  then  taxable.  But  if  they  marry,  found  a  home,  and 
raise  a  family,  thereby  greatly  increasing  their  expenses  and  responsibilities, 
and  also,  presumably,  their  usefulness  to  society,  their  incomes  immediately 
become  taxable,  though  they  are  actually  much  less  well  off  financially  than 
they  were  formerly.  Such  a  tax  is  not  properly  termed  an  income  tax.  It 
should  be  called  "A  special  tax  upon  marriage  and  families." 

Of  all  unnecessary  and  stupid  encouragements  of  race  suicide  and 
penalizations  of  youthful  happiness,  this  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant. 
It  hits  hardest  the  very  persons,  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor, 
whose  children  are  most  needed  for  the  future.  If  the  income  tax 
were  arranged  with  the  wisest  attention  to  the  present  necessities  of 
the  United  States  it  would  not  only  avoid  the  penalizing  of  early 


marriage,  but  would  also  encourage  large  families  by  granting  exemp- 
tions from  the  hardships  of  the  tax  for  every  child  added  to  The  family. 

Under  the  Sun 

THE  WOULD  is  very  old,  but  very  much  the  same  now  as  it  was 
when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  when  Columbus  sailed  the 
seas.  In  Victor  Hugo's  "Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,"  Quasimodo, 
the  hunchback,  is  brought  before  Robert  d'Estouteville,  Keeper  of  the 
Provostry  of  Paris,  for  trial  and  sentence.  This  was  in  1482.  Not  a 
head  of  any  distinction  but  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Provost 
of  Paris  before  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  executioner.  At  night  the 
Provost  retired  to  his  charming  home,  situated  in  the  Rue  Galilee,  to 
rest  from  the  fatigue  of  having  sent  unfortunates  to  the  block  or  to  the 
little  cell,  11  feet  long,  7  feet  4  inches 
in  width,  and  11  feet  high,  where  the 
victims  of  the  judicial  wrath  awaited 
flagellation  or  death.  Eis  days  of  ill 
lmnior  were  the  days  on  which  he  per- 
formed his  judicial  functions,  that  he 
might  be  sure  to  have  somebody  on 
whom  to  vent  his  spleen  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  of  the  law,  and  of  justice. 
The  wheel,  the  gallows,  and  the  rack 
watched  for  their  prey  as  sharks  prowl- 
ing around  a  ship;  and  the  populace, 
brutalized  by  the  tyranny  of  law  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  made  holiday  of  the 
sport  of  justice  and  brought  their  lunch 
baskets  to  the  auto-da-fe.  Were  news- 
papers and  periodicals  then  known,  edi- 
tors would  have  been  sent  to  the  block 
for  reproving  the  King  or  his  ministers, 
but  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  have 
been  advanced  beyond  its  present  lim- 
its, and  Colonel  Nelson  of  the  Kansas 
City  ''Star"  would  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  await  the  slow  process  of  legal 
quirks  and  quibbles  to  determine  in  his 
own  mind  whether  an  editor  is  to  be- 
come a  periodic  jailbird  or  a  free  citi- 
zen of  the  twentieth  century.  But  to  go 
back  to  the  hunchback.  He  never  knew 
what  his  offense  was.  "Here,  vergers." 
pronounced  the  judge,  "take  this  fellow 
to  the  pillory;  let  him  be  flogged,  and 
then  turn  him  for  an  hour." 


Popular  Whisky  Brands — No.  4 


Self- Conquest 

HOW  IMPORTANT  loom  the  thousand  and  one  things  (hat  fill  the 
daily  life,  yet  how  trivial  is  the  bulk  of  them!  To  separate  the 
realities  from  the  unrealities,  the  significant  from  the  trifling  and 
nonessential — that  surely  is  the  first  step  to  self-knowledge,  I  lie  one 
and  only  royal  road  to  self-conquest.  And  self-knowledge,  the  brief 
but  grand  summary  of  the  Soeratic  philosophy,  can  come  only  from 
self-contemplation.  Ten  minutes  a  day  saved  from  the  turmoil  of 
existence  and  given  to  meditation  are  enough  to  illumine  and  beau- 
tify life.  How  simple  it  is  to  judge  another:  he  is  honest  or  shift- 
ing, brave  or  cowardly,  firm  or  vacillating,  according  as  he  meets 
life  under  our  gaze.  We  judge  easily,  automatically  almost,  with 
scarcely  an  effort.  But  no  sooner  do  we  apply  that  method  of  judg- 
ing to  ourselves  with  calmness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  than  at  once  life 
is  lifted  to  a  new,  a  higher,  plane.  We 
view  it  then  as  a  valley  is  seen  from 
a  hill,  with  every  one  of  the  myriad 
objects  falling  into  the  perspective 
proper  to  its  size.  Then  the  judge  that 
is  within  us  separates  the  real  from 
the  unreal,  the  gold  from  the  dross.  We 
appraise  ourselves  as  strangers  and, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  make  our 
own  acquaintance.  Ten  minutes  a  day, 
if  no  more,  but  those  minutes  faith- 
fully and  sincerely  employed,  must 
surely  lead  far  toward  ultimate  self- 
conquest,  and  will  in  any  case  flood 
life  with  contentment  and  open  vistas 
of  happiness. 


Still  Alive 


BULLYING  is  a  habit  difficult  to  break. 
Formerly  the  patent-medicine  com- 
bination, blithely  conceiving  themselves  to  be  the  masters  of  a  slavish 
daily  press,  cracked  the  whip  of  the  famous  "red  clause"  contract  over 
the  back  of  any  editor  who  refused  to  do  their  dirty  work,  editorially. 
Still  the  old  spirit  breaks  out  occasionally.  Here  it  is,  the  "red  clause" 
essentially  unchanged,  in  a  f  10.40  advertising  contract  offered  by  Nel- 
son Chesman  &  Co.,  for  a  fake  "woman's  remedy,"  known  as  Wine  of 
Cardui,  to  the  "Cumberland  Progressive"  of  Appalachia,  Va.,  and  em- 
bodying this  humiliating  proposition  : 

In  case  any  faw  unfavorable  to  patent  medicines  is  enacted  during  the  life 
of  this  contract  .  .  .  contract  may  be  canceled  pro  rata  if  desired. 

This  is  the  ingenious  scheme  of  which  its  inventor,  Frank  Cheney, 
former  president  of  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America,  said: 

I  have  carried  this  through,  and  know  it  is  a  success.  I  know  the  papers 
will  accept  it.  Here  is  a  thing  that  costs  us  nothing.  It  throws  the  responsibil- 
ity [for  legislation  adverse  to  patent  medicines]  on  the  newspapers.  I  think 
tins  is  pretty  near  a  sure  thing. 

By  no  means  "a  sure  thing"  with  a  paper  like  the  "Cumberland  Pro- 
gressive." Its  editor  sends  us  the  contract  form  with  colloquial  and 
emphatic  comment  as  follows : 

Here's  one  of  those  festive  patent-medicine  skin-game  propositions.  Do  we 
bite?   We  do  not. 

And  he  informed  the  nostrum  makers  that  they  were  "exploiters  of 
newspapers  and  that  they  might  go  to  Limbo  for  all  he  cared."  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  characteristic  spirit  of  latter-day  journalism. 


Black  River  Whisky.    "The  Whisky  with 
the  Mourning  After" 


Solving  the  Social  Evil 

IT  WILL  take  all  the  fine  white  light 
of  the  "superior  person"  and  all  the 
heat  of  the  strong  man  to  make  so 
much  as  a  dent.  Who  solves  the  prob- 
lem, even  in  small  part,  will  have  more 
lasting  glory  than  if  he  had  stormed 
through  the  world  masterfully,  or  were 
an  "interesting  temperament,"  sitting 
aloof  in  all  the  loneliness  of  wings. 

The  Working  Girl 

IN  DAYS  when  all  in  the  community 
lived  hard,  there  was  not  so  much 
mental  suffering  as  there  is  now,  where 
some  live  brightly  and  others  are  as 
sharply  marked  in  drabness  as  the  ugly 
duckling.  These  contrasts  in  richness 
of  dress  stuffs  and  liveliness  of  entertainment  are  nowhere  so  empha- 
sized as  in  the  modern  city,  where  working  girls  are  gathered  by 
thousands.  Dress  and  amusement  are  the  two  early  expressions  of 
personality  to  the  girl.  It  is  through  them  as  mediums  that  she 
enters  into  possession  of  her  world,  that  she  achieves  her  sense  of 
being  alive,  a  member  of  the  commuuity.  She  longs  for  the  easements 
of  life  which  she  sees  more  favored  women  enjoying,  the  graces  which 
dress  reveals  and  leisure  enhances.  For  what  does  life  mean  to  the 
girl?  It  means  late  hours  of  work  at  rush  seasons,  the  sudden  dis- 
charge from  work,  the  being  out  of  work  for  many  weeks,  fines  for 
lateness,  but  no  extra  pay  for  overtime  work.  It  means  slim  meals, 
shabby  clothing,  a  dreary  hall  bedroom  (if  living  alone  I,  or  sharing 
a  room  with  several  children  (if  living  at  home).  Her  recklessness 
is  fed  by  the  nagging  rules  and  fines  of  the  store.  She  is  not  permitted 
to  find  pride  in  her  work,  because  many  little  things  humiliate  her. 
She  learns  to  accept  her  lot  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and  without  invest- 
ing too  much  of  personal  caring  in  it.  Life  confronts  the  girl  with  that 
choice  between  overwork  through  dull  years  and  a  leap  into  excitement. 
She  thinks  she  can  win  the  desirable  beauty  of  dress  and  the  evenings  of 
happiness  only  by  selling  that  precious  essence  of  her  being  which  all 
previous  ages  have  guarded  for  her.  Always  her  chastity  has  been  pro- 
tected by  father  and  brother,  by  church,  and  by  the  watchful  commu- 
nity. Now  for  the  first  time  in  history  that  chastity  is  intrusted  to 
her  young  eager  self  for  safe-keeping  or  for  bartering. 


A  New  Ail-Around 
Champion 

BY  a  margin  of  22%  points,  F.  C. 
Thompson,  a  Princeton  theologica 
student,  lias  bettered  James  Thorpe's 
totals  as  all-around  world's  champion 
in  athletics.  Their  showings  follow  : 

Thorpe  Thompson 

100  yards  10  3-5  .11 

Shot  put               44..°,  1-8  43.2  1-2 

High  jump             CI  1-8  5.1  1-2 

Half-mile  walk. .    3.4s  3.33 

Hammer  122.10  120.6 

Pole  vault              9.0  10 

120-yard  hurdles.     .16  2-5  .16 

56-pound  weight.  20.2  27 

Broad  jump.....  23.3  21.4  1-2 

Mile  run                 5.26  5.25  1-5 

m 


The  Kaiser,  with  his  cousin,  the  King  of  England— a  photograph 
taken  the  week  of  the  wedding  of  the  Kaiser's  daughter  to  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus.  Following  this  fete,  the  Kaiser  has  been  celebrat- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  German  throne 


THE  Atlanta  "Constitution"  appeared 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  Wednesday 
edition  of  120  pages,  every  line  written 
by  Georgia  clubwomen.  The  edition  is 
dedicated  to  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  F.  White, 
and  its  profits  are  to  be  given  to  an 
endowment  fund  to  meet  some  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Georgia  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  of  which  Mrs. 
White  was  president.  The  clubwomen 
worked  for  three  mouths  to  make  their 
memorial  memorable.  They  not  only 
wrote  every  line  of  the  news ;  they  also 
solicited  every  advertisement.  So  suc- 
cessful were  they  that  for  many  days 
afterward  the  "Constitution"  was  del- 
uged with  letters  and  telegrams  of  appre- 
ciation. The  Mayor  of  Fitzgerald,  Ga., 
was  so  exultant  that  he  telegraphed 
the  "Constitution"  to  send  a  copy  to 
the  Mayor  of  every  town  in  Kansas. 

"The  clubwomen  of  the  West  have 
accomplished  much  for  their  States, 
and  I  want  them  to  know  what  our 
Georgia  women  are  doing,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Our  photograph  shows  three  of  the 
clubwomen  reporters  interviewing 
Mayor  James  G.  Woodward  of  Atlanta. 
They  found  him  "most  affable  and  non- 
committal— very."  He  refused  at  first 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  suffrage. 
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Snapshot  Glimpses  of  the  Close  of  an  Eventful 
School  Year 


Minnesota's  County  Jail  Schoolrooms 


The  policy  of  the  Manual  Arts  High  School  of  Los  Angeles  is  to 
encourage  originality  and  constructive  ability.  Sanford  Williams, 
seventeen  years  old,  did  something  in  the  nature  of  "thesis  work" 
by  building  a  motor  boat  23  feet  long  with  a  10-horsepower  engine 


AS  THIO  result  of  experimental  work  by 
■  Mrs.  Ada  Van  Wormer  Siewert  of  Du- 
luth,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  adopted  a 
measure  providing  that  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished in  county  jails.  It  had  not  been  gen- 
erally believed  before  that  the  plan  would 
prove    practical    for    short-term  offenders. 


Mrs.  Siewert  found,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  her  experiment,  that  men 
in  jail,  with  nothing  to  distract  their 
attention,  can.  if  they  will,  make  sur- 
prisingly rapid  progress.  A  prisoner 
who  was  unable  to  read  when'  he  first 
became  one  of  Mrs.  Siewert's  pupils 
mastered  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Primers  in  two  and  a  half 
months.  His  spelling  kept  pace  with 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  able  to  write 
an  intelligible  English  letter — this  with 
only  two  lessons  a  week.  Most  of  the 
prisoners,  moreover,  have  been  found 
eager  to  learn  and  to  help  instruct 
their  fellow  students.  A  number  of 
those  taught  in  jail  have  continued 
studying  after  their  release.  Many 
short-term  men  sought  instruction  in 
night  classes  in  the  public  schools. 
Our  photograph  shows  two  of  the  pris- 
oners who  are  receiving  instruction 
under  the  new  system. 

The  new  law  docs  not  require  all 
counties  to  adopt  the  plan,  but  leaves 
action  optional  with  the  county  boards. 


Journalists  Who  Won  a  New  Degree 


By  H.  J.  MACKAY,  B.J..  U.  of  Mo.,  '13 

JON  the  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  was  conferred  this  year  a 
degree  new  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, that  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism. 

The  new  degree  was  given  in  this 
the  fifth  year  since  the  establishment 
of  Missouri's  School  of  Journalism, 
to  twenty-two  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  combining  professional 
with  academic  training.  They  are 
students  who,  for  example,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  have  attended  classes 
in  Greek  and  classes  in  advertising,  a 
lecture  in  ethics,  and  a  laboratory 
period  in  news  gathering.  If  the 
school  has  accomplished  its  purpose, 
they  have  gained  more  from  this 
combination  than  they  would  have 
found  in  an  academic  course  followed 
by  an  apprenticeship  in  a  newspaper 
office. 

The  photograph  reproduced  above 
is  of  this  year's  graduates  at  work  in 
the  school's  laboratory.  Realizing 
that  in  newspaper  work,  even  more 
than  in  other  lines,  practice  makes 
proficient.  Missouri  set  her  young  jour- 


nalists not  to  theorizing  but 
to  practicing  the  profession 
itself.  The  "laboratory" 
work  is  done  on  the  "Uni- 
versity Missourian"  — an 
evening  daily  covering  the 
news  both  of  the  university 
and  of  the  town  of  Columbia. 


7i  -ZB.t 


Pi  j   -  s 


In  the  spirit  of  hundreds  of  June's  reunions.    Columbia  graduates  burlesquing  polo 


Wellesley's  crew  of  1913,  which  lowered  by  seven  minutes  the  record  of  its  college  for  the  Charles  River  course 
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COLLIER'S 


Door 


r  J^HE  departure  of  Fu-Manchu  is  as 
lurid  and  ambiguous  as  his  com- 
ing. It  is  with  regret  that  we  present 
the  last  account  of  him  and  of  Smith 
and  Dr.  Petrie  and  Karamaneh. 


O 


ITT  there  in  the  mist,"  said  Nayland  Smith, 
"it  all  seemed  very  unreal." 
"I  wish  it  had  been  !" 

■'Amen  to  that.  Mr.  Weymouth.  But  your 
brother  made  a  gallant  finish.  If  ridding  the  world 
of  Fu-Manchu  were  the  only  good  deed  to  his  credit, 
his  life  had  been  well  spent." 

James  Weymouth,  brother  of  the  well-known  Scot- 
land Yard  man.  smoked  a  while  in  thoughtful  silence. 
Though  but  four  and  a  half  miles  south-southeast  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  quaint  little  cottage,  with  its  rustic  gar- 
den, shadowed  by  the  tall  trees  which  had  so  lined  the 
village  street  before  motor  busses  were,  was  a  spot 
as  peaceful  and  secluded  as  any  in  broad  England. 
But  another  shadow  lay  upon  it  to-day — chilling,  fear- 
ful. An  incarnate  evil  had  come  out  of  the  dim  East, 
and  in  its  dying  malevolence  had  touched  this  home. 

•"There  are  two  things  I  don't  understand  about  it, 
sir,"  continued  Weymouth.  "What  was  the  meaning 
of  the  horrible  laughter  which  the  river  police  heard 
in  the  fog?   And  where  are  the  bodies?" 

The  girl  seated  beside  me  shuddered  at  the  words. 
Smith,  whose  restless  spirit  granted  him  little  repose, 
paused  in  his  aimless  wanderings  about  the  room  and 
looked  at  her. 

In  these  latter  days  of  his  Augean  labors  to  purge 
England  of  the  unclean  thing  which  had  fastened  upon 
her,  my  friend  was  more  lean  and  nervous  looking  than 
I  had  ever  before  known  him  to  be.  His  long  residence 
in  Burma  had  rendered  him  spare  and  had  burned  his 
naturally  dark  skin  to  a  coppery  hue;  but  now  his 
.may  eyes  had  grown  feverishly  bright,  and  his  face 
so  lean  as  at  times  to  appear  positively  emaciated. 

"This  lady  may  be  able  to  answer  your  first  ques- 
tion," he  said.  "She  and  her  brother  were  for  some 
time  in  the  household  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Weymouth,  Karamaneh,  as  her  name  implies, 
was  a  slave." 

WEYMOUTH  glanced  at  the  beautiful,  troubled 
face,  with  scarcely  veiled  distrust. 

"You  don't  look  as  though  you  had  come 
from  China,  miss,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  unwilling 
admiration. 

"I  do  not  come  from  China,"  replied  Karamaneh. 
"My  father  was  a  pure  Bedouin.  But  my  history 
does  not  matter."  (At  times  there  was  something 
imperious  in  her  manner,  and  to  this  her  musical 
accent  added  force.)  "When  your  brave  brother, 
Inspector  Weymouth,  and  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  river,  Fu-Manchu  held  a  poisoned 
needle  in  his  hand.  The  laughter  meant  that  the 
needle  had  done  its  work.  Your  brother  had  become 
mad !" 

Weymouth  turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"What  was  on  the  needle?"  he  asked  huskily. 

"It  was  something  which  he  prepared  from  the 
venom  of  a  kind  of  swamp  adder."  she  answered.  "It 
produces  madness,  but  not  always  death." 

"He  would  have  had  a  poor  chance,"  said  Smith, 
"even  had  he  been  in  complete  possession  of  his  senses. 
At  the  time  of  the  encounter  we  must  have  been  some 
considerable  distance  from  shore,  and  the  fog  was 
impenetrable." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  neither 
of  the  bodies  has  been  recovered?" 

"Ryman  of  the  river  police  tells  me  that  persons 
lost  at  that  point  are  not  always  recovered — or  not 
until  a  considerable  time  later. 

There  was  a  faint  sound  from  the  room  above.  The 
news  of  that  tragic  happening  out  in  the  mist  upon 
the  Thames  had  prostrated  poor  Mrs.  Weymouth.  » 

"She  hasn't  been  told  half  the  truth."  said  her 
brother-in-law.  "She  doesn't  know  about — the  poi- 
soned needle.  What  kind  of  fiend  was  this  Dr.  Fu- 
Manchu?"  He  burst  out  into  a  sudden  blaze  of  furi- 
ous resentment.  "John  never  told  me  much,  and  you 
have  let  mighty  little  leak  into  the  papers.  What  was 
he?    Who  was  he?" 


He  addressed  the  words  half  to  Smith,  half  to 
Karamaneh. 

"Dr.  Fu-Manchu."  replied  the  former,  "was  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  Chinese  cunning ;  a  phenomenon 
such  as  occurs  but  once  in  many  generations.  He  was 
a  superman  of  incredible  genius,  who.  had  he  willed, 
could  have  revolutionized  science.  There  is  a  super- 
stition in  some  parts  of  China  according  to  which, 
under  certain  peculiar  conditions  (one  of  which  is 
proximity  to  a  deserted  burial  ground),  an  evil 
spirit  of  incredible  age  may  enter  into  the  body  of 
a  new-born  infant.  All  my  efforts  thus  far  have 
not  availed  me  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  man 
called  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  Even  Karamaneh  cannot 
help  me  in  this.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
he  was  a  member  of  a  certain  very  old  Kiangsu  fam- 
ily— and  that  the  peculiar  conditions  I  have  men- 
tioned prevailed  at  his  birth !" 

SMITH,  observing  our  looks  of  amazement,  laughed 
shortly  and  quite  mirthlessly. 

'Toor  old  Weymouth !"  he  jerked.  "I  suppose 
my  labors  are  finished;  but  I  am  far  from  triumphant. 
Is  there  any  improvement  in  Mrs.  Weymouth's  con- 
dition?" 

"Very  little,"  was  the  reply;  "she  has  lain  in  a  semi- 
conscious state  since  the  news  came.  No  one  had  any 
idea  she  would  take  it  so.  At  one  time  we  were  afraid 
her  brain  was  going.    She  seemed  to  have  delusions." 

Smith  spun  around  upon  Weymouth. 

"Of  what  nature?"  he  asked  rapidly. 

The  other  pulled  nervously  at  his  mustache. 

"My  wife  has  been  staying  with  her,"  he  ex- 
plained, "since — it  happened;  and  for  the  last 
three  nights  poor  John's  widow  has  cried  out 
at  the  same  time — half -past 
two — that   some  one  was 
knocking  on  the  door." 

"What  door?" 

"That  door  yonder — the 
street  door." 

All  our  eyes  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

"John  often  came  home 
at  half-past  two  from  the 
yard,"  continued  Wey- 
mouth, "so  we  naturally 
thought  poor  Mary  was 
wandering  in  her  mind. 
But  last  night — and  it's  not 
to  be  wondered  at — my 
wife  couldn't  sleep,  and  she 
was  wide  awake  at  half- 
past  two." 

"Well." 

Nayland  Smith  was 
standing  before  him,  alert, 
bright-eyed. 

"She  heard  it,  too!" 

THE  sun  was  stream- 
ing into  the  cozy  lit- 
tle sitting  room :  but 
I  will  confess  that  Wey- 
mouth's words  chilled  me  V 
uncannily.  Karamaneh  laid 
her  hand  upon  mine  in  a 
quaint,  childish  fashion  pe- 
culiarly her  own.  Her 
hand  was  cold,  but  its 
touch    thrilled    me.  For 


By  Sax  Rohmer 


Karamaneh  was  not  a  child  but  a  rarely  beautiful 
girl,  a  pearl  of  the  East  such  as  many  a  monarch  has 
fought  for. 

"What  then?"  asked  Smith. 

"She  was  afraid  to  move — afraid  to  look  from  the 
window !" 

My  friend  turned  and  stared  hard  at  me. 

"A  subjective  hallucination,  Petrie?" 

"In  all  probability,"  I  replied.  "You  should  arrange 
that  your  wife  be  relieved  in  her  trying  duties, 
Mr.  Weymouth.  It  is  too  great  a  strain  for  an  in- 
experienced nurse." 

OF  ALL  that  we  had  hoped  for  in  our  pursuit  of 
Fu-Manchu,  how  little  had  we  accomplished  !  Ex- 
cepting Karamaneh  and  her  brother  (wdio  were 
victims  and  not  creatures  of  the  Chinese  doctor),  not 
one  of  the  formidable  group  had  fallen  alive  into  our 
hands.  Dreadful  crimes  had  marked  Fu-Manchu's 
passage  through  the  land.  Not  one-half  of  the  truth 
(and  nothing  of  the  later  developments)  had  been 
made  public.  Nayland  Smith's  authority  was  sufficient 
to  control  the  press. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  veto  a  veritable  panic  must 
have  seized  upon  the  entire  country,  for  a  monster — 
a  thing  more  than  humanly  evil — existed  in  our  midst. 

Always  Fu-Manchu's  secret  activities  had  centered 
about  the  great  waterway.  There  was  much  of  poetic 
justice  in  his  end,  for  the  Thames  had  claimed  him 
who  so  long  had  used  the  stream  as  a  highway  for 
the  passage  to  and  fro  for  his  secret  forces.  Gone 
now  were  the  yellow  men  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  his  evil  will ;  gone  was  the  giant  intellect 
which  had  controlled  the  complex  murder  machine. 
Karamaneh,  whose  beauty  he  had  used  as  a  lure,  at 
last  was  free,  and  no  more  with  her  smile  would  tempt 
men  to  death — that  her  brother  might  live. 


/  am  ashamed  to  confess  the  extent  of 
the  horror  that  came  upon  me.  James 
Weymouth  raised  his  hands,  as  if 
to  thrust  away  from  him  that  awful 
thing  in  the  door.  He  was  babbling 
—  prayers,  I  think,  but  wholly 
incoherent.      "Hold  him,  Petrie  !  *' 
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Many  there  are.  I  doubt  not,  who  will  regard  the 
Eastern  girl  with  horror.  I  ask  their  forgiveness  in 
that  I  regarded  her  quite  differently.  No  man  having 
seen  her  could  have  condemned  her  unheard.  Many, 
having  looked  into  her  lovely  eyes,  had  they  found 
there  what  I  found,  must  have  forgiven  her  almost 
any  crime. 

That  she  valued  human  life  but  little  was  no  matter 
for  wonder.  Her  nationality — her  history — furnished 
adequate  excuse  for  an  attitude  not  condonable  in  a 
European  equally  cultured. 

But,  indeed,  let  me  confess  that  hers  was  a  nature 
Incomprehensible  to  me  in  some  respects.  The  soul 
of  Karamaneh  was  a  closed  book  to  my  shortsighted 
Western  eyes.  Rut  the  body  of  Karamaneh  was  ex- 
quisite: her  beauty  of  a  kind  that  was  a  key  to  the 
most  extravagant  rhapsodies  of  Eastern  poets.  Her 
eyes  held  a  challenge  wholly  Oriental  in  appeal;  her 
lips,  even  in  repose,  were  a  taunt.  And  herein  East 
is  West  and  West  is  East. 
Finally,  despite  her  lurid  history,  despite  the  scorn- 
1  self-possession  of  which  I  knew  her  capable,  she 
as  an  unprotected  girl — in  years,  I  believe,  a  mere 
hild — whom  Fate  had  cast  in  my  way.  At  her  re- 
nest  we  had  booked  passage  for  her  brother  and 
erself  to  Egypt.  The  boat  sailed  in  three  days.  But 
Karamaneh's  beautiful  eyes  were  sad;  often  I  de- 
tected tears  on  the  black  lashes.  Shall  I  endeavor  to 
describe  my  own  tumultuous,  conflicting  emotions?  It 
would  be  useless,  since  I  know  it  to  be  impossible. 
For  in  those  dark  eyes  burned  a  fire  I  might  not  see; 
those  silken  lashes  veiled  a  message  I  dared  not  read. 

NAYLA.XI)  SMITH  was  not  blind  to  the  facts  of 
the  complicated  situation.    I  can  truthfully  as- 
sert that  he  was  the  only  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who,  having  come  in  contact  with  Karamaneh, 
had  kept  his  head. 

We  endeavored  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  re- 
cent tragedies  by  a  round  of  amusements,  though  with 

]  r  Weymouth's  body  still  at  the  mercy  of  unknown 

waters  Smith  and  I  made  but  a  poor  show  of  gayety ; 
and  I  took  a  gloomy  pride  in  the  admiration  which 
our  lovely  companion  everywhere  excited.  I  learned 
in  those  days  how  rare  a  thing  in  nature  is  a  really 
beautiful  woman. 

One  afternoon  we  found  ourselves  at  an  exhibition 
of  water  colors  in  Bond  Street.  Karamaneh  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  subjects  of  the  drawings, 
which  were  entirely  Egyptian.  As  usual  she  furnished 
matter  for  comment  among  the  other  visitors,  as  did 
the  boy.  Aziz,  her  brother,  whom  we  had  rescued  from 
a  living  grave  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

Suddenly  Aziz  clutched  at  his  sister's  arm,  whis- 
pering rapidly  in  Arabic.    I  saw  her  peachlike  color 


"The  professor  was  out  East  the  last  time  I  was 
there,  sir.  I  often  used  to  see  him.  But  he's  an 
eccentric  old  gentleman.  Seems  to  live  in  a  world  of 
his  own.    He's  recently  back  from  China,  I  think" 


fade;  saw  her  become  pale  and  wild-eyed — the  hunted 
Karamaneh  of  the  old  days.    She  turned  to  me. 

"Dr.  Petrie,  he  says  that  Fu-Manchu  is  here!" 

"Where?" 

Nayland  Smith  rapped  out  the  question  violently, 
turning  in  a  flash  from  the  picture  which  he  was 
examining. 

"In  this  room !"  she  whispered,  glancing  furtively, 
affrightedly  about  her.  "Something  tells  Aziz  when  he 
is  near;  and  I,  too,  feel  strangely  afraid.  Oh,  can  it 
be  that  he  is  not  dead !" 

She  held  my  arm  tightly.  Her  brother  was  search- 
ing the  room  with  big.  velvet  black  eyes.  I  studied 
the  faces  of  the  several  visitors,  and  Smith  was  star- 
ing about  him  with  the  old  alert  look,  and  tugging 
nervously  at  the  lobe  of  his  ear.  The  name  of  the 
giant  foe  of  the  white  race  instantaneously  had  strung 
him  up  to  a  pitch  of  supreme  intensity. 

Our  united  scrutinies  discovered  no  figure  which 
could  have  been  that  of  the  Chinese  doctor.  Who 
could  mistake  that  long,  gaunt  shape,  with  the  high, 
mummylike  shoulders  and  the  indescribable  gait  which 
I  can  only  liken  to  that  of  an  awkward  cat? 

Then,  over  the  heads  of  a  group  of  people  who  stood 
by  the  doorway,  I  saw  Smith  peering  at  some  one — at 
some  one  who  passed  across  the  outer  room.  Step- 
ping aside,  I,  too,  obtained  a  glimpse  of  this  person. 

As  I  saw  him,  he  was  a  tall,  old  man,  wearing  a 
black  Inverness  coat  and  a  rather  shabby  silk  hat. 
He  had  long  white  hair  and  a  patriarchal  beard,  wore 
smoked  glasses  and  walked  slowly,  leaning  upon  a 
stick. 

Smith's  gaunt  face  paled.    With  a  rapid  glance  at 
Karamaneh,  he  made  off  across  the  room. 
Could  it  be  Dr.  Fu-Manchu? 

MANY  days  had  passed  since,  already  half  choked 
by  Inspector  Weymouth's  iron  grip,  Eu-Manchu, 
before  our  own  eyes,  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  Thames.  Even  now  men  were  seeking  his  body 
and  that  of  his  last  victim.  Nor  had  we  left  any  stone 
unturned.  Acting  upon  information  furnished  by 
Karamaneh,  the  police  had  searched  every  known 
haunt  of  the  murder  group.  But  everything  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  group  was  disbanded  and  dis- 
persed ;  that  the  lord  of  strange  deaths  who  had  ruled 
it  was  no  more. 

Yet  Smith  was  not  satisfied.  Neither,  let  me  con- 
fess, was  I.  Every  port  was  watched,  and  in  sus- 
pected districts  a  kind  of  house-to-house  patrol  had 
been  instituted.  Unknown  to  the  great  public,  in  those 
days  a  secret  war  waged — a  war  in  which  all  the  avail- 
able forces  of  the  authorities  took  the  field  against 
one  man !    But  that  one  man  was  the  Evil  of  the 


East  incarnate. 


(.Continued  on  page  31  ) 


/^HILDHOOD  is  innocent  every- 
where,  and  sordidness  and  sin  are 
never  sadder  than  when  seen  through 
its  candid  eyes.  But  children  are  the 
ones  to  find  goodness  wherever  goodness 
is,  even  in  the  unsuspected  places,  and 
"Bubbles"  sought  it  out  unerringly. 


B 


^UBBLES"  sat  down  on  the  bottom  step  in  the 
hall  and  considered. 

All  day  the  house  had  slumbered,  with  heavy 
curtains  drawn  over  the  windows  and  the 
doors  shut.  Soon,  very  soon,  Bubbles  knew,  it  would 
waken  to  life  and  gayety.  Meanwhile  the  moments 
hung  long  on  her  hands.  What  should  she  do  to 
amuse  herself?  She  frowned  prodigiously  and  slid 
her  small  slippei'ed  feet  to  and  fro  on  the  soft  rug. 

Presently  her  brow  cleared.  A  smile  stole  over  her 
baby  face  and  made  little  dimples  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  She  had  thought  of  a  new  game  to  play. 
It  was  to  see  how  far  back  she  could  remember. 

She  drew  a  long,  deep  breath — she  could  'member 
'way,  'way  back  !  The  first  memory  was  of  a  dog 
that  frightened  her.  She  didn't  remember  if  it  was 
a  big  dog.  as  high  as  the  balustrade  she  leaned  against, 
or  only  a  tiny  one;  but  it  barked,  and  Pearl  came 
running  and  ] ticked  her  up,  and  Bubbles  was  com- 
forted and  happy  in  a  moment.    Then  there  was  the 


fluffy  white  kitty  that  Pearl  had  brought  her.  Bub- 
bles had  loved  it  "mos'  to  def,"  and  Pearl  had  given 
her  a  new  ribbon  every  day  to  tie  round  its  neck, 
until — until  one  day  Bubbles  dropped  the  kitty  out  of 
the  window  to  see  if  it  could  fly — and  it  couldn't! 
And  when  Bubbles  ran  down  to  it,  the  kitty  had  gone 
to  sleep,  and  there  was  red  paint  on  its  fur,  and  it 
got  all  over  Bubbles's  fingers  too !  And  it  wouldn't 
wake  up — and  it  wouldn't  wake  up!  And  Mme. 
Rosa  said  it  was  dead,  and  so  did  Elise  and  Maud 
and  Yivienne  and  Maybelle,  and — oh,  all  of  them! 
And  Rubbles  ran  upstairs  and  asked  Pearl  what  it 
meant  to  be  dead,  and  Pearl  said  that  it  meant 
that  the  kitty  had  gone  to  sleep  and  would  never 
wake  up,  and  it  would  never  be  sick  or  hurt  or 
sorry  again.  And  Rubbles  asked  her  what  kitties 
had  to  be  sorry  about?  And  Pearl  laughed  a  little 
and  told  her  it  was  only  people  who  had  to  be 
sorry  about  anything — and  to  "  run  away  and  don't 
bother  Pearl  with  questions !" 

AND  then — and  then — Rubbles  sighed  and  stretched 
her  arms  over  her  head.  She  could  remember  a 
lot,  but  most  of  it  was  mixed  up  with  Pearl — oh, 
yes,  all  the  girls  were  sweet  to  Rubbles,  but  Pearl  did 
the  nicest  things  for  her.  Pearl  used  to  let  her  creep 
into  bed  with  her  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  lie 
until  Rubbles  got  restless — then  she  had  to  go  down- 
stairs and  stay  with  Lily,  the  black  cook.  It  was 
Pearl  who  told  her  why  they  called  her  Rubbles — 
when  she  was  a  little,  weeny,  teeny  baby  she  used  to 
try  so  hard  to  talk,  and  nothing  would  come  but  bub- 


bles!  But  now  she  could  talk  as  fast  as  anyone,  and 
she  could  count  up  to  five — 'most  up  to  ten !  Rut 
Pearl  called  her  something  else — Rubbles  disremem- 
bered  just  what — and  sometimes,  when  she  cuddled 
Rubbles  up  and  kissed  her,  she  called  her  "Mother's 
Candy  Lamb !" 

NO  ONE  called  her  that  any  more — not  since  the 
day  they  found  Pearl  lying  in  bed— fast  asleep, 
like  the  white  kitty — and  ho  cold !  And  there  was 
a  tiny  little  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  some  of  the  stuff 
had  run  out  over  Pearl's  lacy  dress,  and  it  smelled — oh, 
so  queer!  And  they  said  Pearl  hadn't  had  time  to 
put  the  cork  back  before  it  took  her.  Now  what  did 
they  mean  by  that?  And  they  waited  till  night,  and 
then  they  carried  Pearl  downstairs  and  put  her  in 
a  long,  black  box.  And  they  lifted  Rubbles  up  and 
told  her  to  "kiss  poor  Pearl."  Anil  when  they  put 
her  down  again,  Rubbles  told  Mme.  Rosa  that  Pearl 
would  never  be  sorry  again.  And  Mme.  Rosa  said : 
"My  goodness !  what  put  that  into  the  kid's  head !" 
Elise  took  her  upstairs  and  kept  her  a  long  while, 
and  when  she  came  down  again  Pearl  had  gone. 
Rubbles  had  never  seen  her  since.    And  then — 

The  hall  door  opened.  A  man  stood  swaying  in  the 
doorway. 

Bubbles  shrank  into  the  shadow  of  the  balustrade. 
It  was  "Mr.  Sam,"  and  he  was  "full  again."  She 
waited  till  he  staggered  past  her  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  leaving  a  trail  of  tobacco  smoke  and  whisky 
fumes.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  full  all  right,  Bubbles  observed 
aloud,  nodding  wisely  after  him,  and  he  would  get 
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his  from  Mine.  Rosa  !  She  let  him  set  as  full  as  he 
liked  in  the  morning  when  there  was  "nothin'  doin'," 
but  when  he  came  in  at  this  hour — my!  madame  de- 
pended en  him  to  shake  tin-  rough-housers,  and  when 
lie  couldn't,  then  Lily  had  to  come  tearing  up  out  of 
the  kitchen,  and  she  and  Mme.  Rosa  pushed  the  rough- 
housers  on  to  the  pavement  and  shut 
the  door.  But  Mine.  Rosa  said  it 
didn't  look  well — and  neither  it  did! 

There  was  a  swish  of  soft,  soft 
draperies  upstairs  along  the  hall. 
Bubbles  was  halfway  up  before  the 
bathroom  door  closed.  She  rattled  at 
the  knob.    "Oh,  Elise,  is  it  you?" 

"No,  lovey  dove,"  answered  a 
drawly  voice  from  within,  "it's  May- 
belle.  Run  and  get  the  powder  box 
off  my  dressing  table — there's  a  nice 
kiddo  !" 

Bubbles  skipped  gayly  on  her  er- 
rand, singing  under  her  breath  a  song 
heard  the  night  before.  She  didn't 
know  all  the  words — just  the  chorus: 
"You've  got  to  get  a  strangle  hold  to 
keep  your  mash!"  Bubbles  thought  it. 
was  "right  pretty." 

The  powder  delivered,  she  peeped 
into  the  other  rooms.  Verna  was  still 
sleeping,  tossing  about  restlessly,  her 
head  tied  up  in  a  wet  bandage. 
Daisy  was  in  a  bad  temper.  She 
chased  Bubbles  out  and  locked  the 
door.  But  Elise  was  wide  awake,  fix- 
ing her  hair  in  a  new  way.  Bubbles 
came  and  stood  beside  her,  watching 
interestedly  while  Elise  twisted  and 
patted  and  put  in  hairpins  and  took 
them  out  again. 

PRESENTLY  Vivienne  lounged  in, 
half  dressed  and  yawning.  With 
her  came  Carmen,  the  inevitable 
cigarette  between  her  lips.  Bubbles 
snuggled  up  closer  to  Elise.  She 
didn't  like  Carmen — Carmen  teased 
her  and  blew  smoke  right  into  her 
eyes  till  she  blinked  and  coughed. 

"Hello,  Bub!"  she  sang  out  to  the 
child  in  her  deep  loud  voice.  "Been 
out  playing  with  the  neighborhood 
brats  to-day  V" 

Bubbles  wriggled  with  embarrass- 
ment, standing  on  one  foot.  It  was  a 
sore  point  with  her.  She  would 
never  forget  the  time  she  ventured 
gleefully  out  and  joined  a  group  of 
children  playing  ling-a-round-a-rosie 
in  the  street.  A  horrified  shriek  re- 
sounded. 

Half  a  dozen  indignant  mothers 
swooped  down  and  dragged  their  off- 
spring away,  leaving  Bubbles  stand- 
ing dazed  and  alone,  her  hands  still 
stretched  out  as  if  they  clasped  those 
of  her  new-found  playmates.  After  that  Bubbles  had 
been  content  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  or  play  lonely 
games  in  the  back  yard. 

•'Oh,  Carmen!"  Vivienne  protested,  "do  quit  pickin' 
on  that  kid  !" 

Carmen  smiled  lazily.  She  put  a  fresh  cigarette 
between  her  full  red  lips,  lighting  it  from  the  stub  of 
the  old  one.  She  w  as  fond  of  Bubbles,  but  love  in  her 
tropical  nature  ran  side  by  side  with  cruelty.  "Do 
you  [puff,  puff]  remember  the  night  [puff]  that  Bub- 
bles chased  away  the  young  goody-goody  who  was  just 
getting  on  to  the  game — making  goo-goos  at  Verna? 
'Have  you  got  any  little  girls?'  says  Miss  Bub,  and 
climbs  up  in  his  lap  and  takes  his  cheeks  between 
her  hands.  'N-rio,'  says  Goody-goody,  as  red  as  a 
beet.  'But  you'll  have  them  some  day,  won't  you?' 
she  goes  on  as  innocent  as  you  please.  And  up  jumps 
Goody-goody  as  pale  as  his  shirt  front.  'I  pray  God 
I  may  be  worthy  to  have  them !'  he  chokes.  And  out 
he  flies,  and  poor  Verna  was  out  one  mash !"  Carmen 
laughed  wickedly  and  flicked  the  ash  lightly  off  her 
cigarette  with  one  slim  finger. 

Bubbles  began  to  edge  toward  the  door.  Her  lip 
quivered.    She  dug  her  fist  into  her  eyes. 

"Come  back,  honey !"  called  Elise  after  her.  "Come 
back  and  I'll  dress  you  for  to-night;  and  perhaps 
madame  will  let  you  help  serve  the  cocktails — won't 
you  like  that  V" 

BUBBLES  came  skipping  back  to  hang  around 
Elise's  neck  in  a  rapturous  hug. 

Elise  rose  and  went  down  the  hall  with  Bubbles 
tagging  after.  Presently  she  came  back,  her  arms 
full  of  dainty  things  from  the  youngster's  ward- 
robe. 

"Xow  nobody  is  to  kid  Bubbles — she's  stood  enough 
nonsense !"  announced  Elise  with  determination.  As 
she  spoke  she  unbuttoned  the  child's  linen  frock, 
danced  her  over  to  the  washstand  to  sponge  off  her 
hands  and  face,  and,  perching  her  on  a  chair,  changed 
the  scuffed  slippers  for  fresh  white  ones,  and  pale 
blue  socks. 


"Now,  honey,"  she  chirped,  "I'm  going 
to  make  a  little  princess  of  you  !  ' '  Bub- 
bles turned  round  slowly  for  inspection 


that  had  never  known  any  other  modes  and  manners. 
But  her  naive  comments  thereon  would  have  been 
infinitely  pathetic,  tragic  revelations  of  terrible  things, 
to  those  outside  her  world  who  knew  and  cared.  The 
sinister  happenings  that  made  up  the  foul  current  in 
which  the  child  drifted  were  the  mere  commonplaces 
of  life  to  her  meager  understanding. 
So  she  went  bobbing  about  with  a 
little  tray  helping  the  two  maids 
serve  the  drinks,  much  in  the  spirit 
of  one  taking  part  in  a  church  fair. 

The  evening  grew  late.  The  small 
feet  in  their  white  slippers  flagged 
on  their  errands.  The  great  blue  eyes 
misted  with  sleep.  Bubbles  sought 
an  out-of-the-way  corner,  and,  curling 
up  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  was  soon 
asleep,  drowsily  conscious  of  the 
music  a  young  man  was  coaxing  out 
of  the  piano,  and  of  the  other  voices 
that  sang  with  his. 

She  woke  with  a  start.  Some  one 
rushed  past  her,  knocking  over  a 
chair,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window 
— a  coatless,  hatless  man.  He  ran 
down  the  side  yard.  Another  man 
followed  him.  A  woman  screamed 
shrilly  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

The  hall  light  shone  on  the  uniform 
of  a  police  sergeant  blocking  the  door 
with  his  portly  figure.  Mme.  Rosa 
stood  before  him,  expostulating  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"I  am  being  made  a  scapegoat  for 
others!"  she  cried  passionately.  And 
even  in  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
Bubbles  sat  bolt  up  and  looked  for 
her  horns — but  Mme.  Rosa  had  none ! 
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Carmen  smiled  amusedly  and  threw  herself  on  the 
couch. 

Vivienne  trailed  across  the  room  and  ran  blue  rib- 
bons in  the  filmy  white  dress. 

Soon  Bubbles  stood  before  them,  looking  like  a 
lovely  dream  child.  She  palpitated  with  eagerness 
to  be  admired,  hardly  able  to  keep  still  till  the  two 
girls  finished.  The  abbreviated  frock  showed  the  soft 
dimpled  shoulders,  the  babyish  curves  of  the  anus  and 
throat,  the  chubby  knees  emerging  from  the  short 
lacy  skirt. 

ELISE  looked  at  her  with   pursed-up  lips,  then 
clapped  her  hands.     She  fluttered  over  to  the 
chiffonier    and    rummaged,    returning    with  a 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  that  had  adorned  a  hat. 

"Now,  honey,"  she  chirped,  "I'm  going  to  make  a 
little  princess  of  you  !"  She  brushed  the  child's  thick 
gold  hair  till  it  glistened,  and  crowned  her  with  the 
tiny  blue  flowers  and  their  pinky  buds  and  green 
leaves. 

Bubbles  looked  like  a  small  and  very  innocent 
dryad.     She  turned  round  slowly  for  inspection. 

Carmen  nodded  languid  approval.  "You'll  sure  get 
a  meal  ticket  to-night,"  she  averred. 

"Cunnin'  'ittle  sing !"  murmured  Vivienne,  drawing 
Bubbles  to  her  and  kissing  her  affectionately.  "But 
you're  too  pale — come  let  Vivienne  touch  you  up  a 
bit."  As  she  spoke,  the  girl  took  Elise's  rouge  box 
off  the  dressing  table  and  tinged  the  baby  cheeks 
till  they  glowed  like  pink  roses,  to  Bubbles's  infinite 
delight. 

The  child  hung  round  while  the  girls  dressed,  trot- 
ting from  one  room  to  another,  but  very  primly,  not 
to  "muss  up"  her  clean  dress.  In  each  room  she 
heard  unrestrained  conversation — the  girls  were  care- 
less— and  she  put  many  an  obscure  remark  away  in 
her  serious  little  head  to  disentangle  at  her  leisure. 

In  the  gayety  of  the  evening  that  followed,  Bubbles 
was  overjoyed  to  mingle  as  fully  as  she  was  allowed. 
The  revels  that  waxed  wilder  and  wilder  seemed  a 
perfectly  legitimate  part  of  life  to  the  innocent  mind 


HE  coatless  man  hurled  himself 
in  through  the  window  again, 
crying  out  to  some  one :  "The 
back's  blocked  too !"  He  went  diving 
about,  cursing  and  swearing  like  a 
man  in  a  nightmare. 

A  group  of  half-dressed  men  stood 
by  the  mantel,  talking  distractedly. 
They  looked  around  them  furtively, 
like  wild  animals  caught  in  a  trap. 
One  of  them  went  over  to  the 
sergeant  and  whispered  earnestly. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of 
bills  and  offered  it  to  the  officer,  his 
hand  shaking  so  that  he  could  hardly 
hold  it.  The  sergeant  smiled  con- 
temptuously, and  turning  aside  spat 
on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

The  man  sank  into  a  chair,  deathly 
pale.  He  wrung  lib;  hands,  muttering 
over  and  over  in  a  tone  surcharged 
with  remorse:  "Oh  my  God — my 
wife !" 

"Mr.  Sam,"  wakened  by  the  pande- 
monium, stood  in  a  doorway  sway- 
ing drunkenly.    The  clamor  of  a  gong  sounded  outside 
— horses'  feet — the  rattle  of  wheels. 

A SQUAD  of  police  entered  and  hustled  the  men 
out.   They  went  like  sheepish  schoolboys — spirit- 
lessly,  and   without   resistance.     Some  joked 
feebly ;  others  sulked,  muttering  under  their  breath. 

Down  the  stairway  came  all  the  girls — Elise  very 
pale  and  quiet,  with  a  poppy-colored  evening  cloak 
over  her  filmy  robe;  Verna  sobbing  and  crying; 
Vivienne  hysterical ;  Daisy  fighting  like  a  wildcat  as 
the  officers  half  pushed,  half  carried  her  down ;  Car- 
men smiling  insolently,  and  still  smoking  the  in- 
evitable cigarette.  All  Bubbles's  little  friendly  world 
was  slipping  away  from  her !  She  gazed  terror 
stricken  at  the  scene,  her  baby  face  pale  under  its 
rouge. 

The  tumult  in  front  of  the  house  lessened.  Wheels 
rattled  once  more.  The  sergeant  shouted  an  order. 
Two  officers  came  in,  and,  going  back  to  the  kitchen, 
returned  presently  with  a  colored  maid,  struggling 
vand  pleading.  Then  after  a  prolonged  search,  they 
dragged  black  Lily  from  her  hiding  place  in  the  cellar 
and  led  her  out,  yelping  with  indignation,  to  the 
patrol  wagon. 

TREMBLING  with  horror  of  the  unknown,  Bub- 
bles burrowed  deeper  into  the  pile  of  cushions 
and  held  on  tight  to  her  courage.  She  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  as  the  officers  passed  her  hiding 
place,  opening  and  shutting  doors,  peering  be- 
hind draperies,  looking  under  couches  and  tables.  The 
child's  teeth  chattered  with  fright — what  would  these 
bad  men  do  if  they  found  her?  What  was  happening 
to  her  friends  even  now?  A  lump  rose  in  Bubbles's 
throat.  The  matter  was  more  terrible  because  of  its 
vagueness.  And  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of 
Bubbles  !  If  only  Pearl —  At  the  thought  came  a  burst 
of  grief  so  overwhelming  that  the  child  could  hardly 
restrain  it. 

"All  right !"  called  the  sergeant  at  the  door.  "We  have 

the  bunch.  Let's  get  OUt  Of  this."     (Concluded  on  page  27  ) 
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By  Marion  Michelson 


"C^VERY  girl  who  believes  she  can 
play,  sing,  or  draw,  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  talent  she  may  have, 
hears  the  call  of  New  York — and  trusts 
to  Providence  to  care  for  her  after  she 
gets  there.  More  often  than  not  the 
burden  is  too  heavy  for  Providence.  It 
is  often  necessary  for  other  students  to 
take  up  a  collection  to  send  the  candidate 
for  immortality  back  to  her  home.  If  she 
does  manage  to  stay,  she  often  lives  in 
a  hall  bedroom  and  makes  her  way  by 
dancing  in  a  cabaret,  by  copying  de- 
signs for  dressmakers,  or  by  other  shifts 
as  hard  and  as  far  away  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  dreams. 


WE  ARE  an  ordinarily  peaceable  household. 
We  are  good  tenants  as  New  York  tenants 
go.    We  are  never  more  than  three  weeks  be- 
hind in  the  rent,  which  is  just  long  enough 
to  impress  the  landlady  with  our  temperamental  quali- 
ties and  not  long  enough  to  cause  her  to  confiscate  our 
trunks.    But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  our  patience. 


The  limit  comes  when  She  tries  to  reach  high  C. 
Then  Burton  gives  vent  to  his  exasperated  feelings 
in  tbe  "Window-Washing  Motif"  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. The  colored  maids  join  in,  and  from  apartment 
to  apartment  the  wild  song  travels  with  ever-increas- 
ing volume  until,  at  last,  the  whole  area  way  resounds 
with  the  disharmony  of  the  bedlam  chorus.  But  when 
the  last  note  of  protest  has  died  away  Her  voice  may 
still  be  beard,  patiently  striving  onward  and  upward 
in  tbe  persistent  confidence  of  genius  unappreciated. 

Living  on  Air  and — Hope 

THERE  is  no  great  tragedy  in  the  fact  that  Shecan- 
not  sing.  Nor  is  there  in  the  fact  that  She  has  not 
yet  discovered  that  fact.  But  some  day  she  must 
find  out.  Then,  instead  of  the  triumph  which  would 
have  shamed  the  scoffers,  she  must  look  back  with  bit- 
terness upon  all  tbe  wasted  years.  In  the  meantime 
she  lives  in  a  hall  bedroom,  eats  delicatessen  luncheons, 
and  pays  $5'  a  lesson  to  an  unscrupulous  music 
teacher  while  waiting  for  the  triumph  that  will  never 
come.  There  is  just  a  dash  of  sweet  in  her  cup.  When 
she  returns  home,  her  failure  will  be  attributed  to  the 
low  Broadway  taste.  At  tbe  same  time,  such  is  our 
inconsistency,  she  will  always  have  a  certain  prestige 
for  having  studied  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Frank  Damroscb,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  has  turned  away  over  a  thousand  girls 
whose  misguided  ambition  has  led  them  to  New  York. 
He  spoke  of  one  case,  that  of  a  St.  Louis  seamstress. 
She  had  slaved  for  over  five  years  in  order  to 
get  the  chance  to  study  at  the  institute.  For  over 
five  years  her  patient  needle  had  done  its  work,  and 
when  at  times  the  confining  work  seemed  too  much 
for  her  frail  body,  there  was  New  York  and  the 
institute  to  keep  her  at  it.  Then,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  this,  her  dream  had  vanished.  She  had 
chosen  the  Jewel  Song  from  "Faust"  to  sing  to  the 
director.  In  a  flutter  of  nervous  excitement  she  had 
launched  forth,  but  Damroscb  had  interrupted  her  al- 
most immediately. 

"Why.  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
can't  sing." 

"You  can't  sing!"  She  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  speaking  to  her.  How  could  that  be  possible? 
Hadn't  she  a  hundred  different  proofs  that  she  could 
sing?  Her  friends  had  told  her  that  she  had  a  great 
voice;  her  old  teacher  had  encouraged  her  in  the 
same  belief  (she  had  always  paid  him  regularly),  and 
above  all  she  had  always  had  that  absolute  con- 
fidence in  self  that  we  are  so  often  told  is  the  one 
thing  needed  to  succeed.  But.  nevertheless,  Dam- 
roscb was  speaking  to  her.  For  the  first  time  the 
little  seamstress  had  heard  the  truth  and  knew  it 
for  the  truth:  "You  can't  sing!"  A  million  stitches 
had  gone  for  nothing. 

Thousands  Seeking  Fame 

AD  they?    So  it  had  seemed  to  her  in  those  first 
minutes  of  disillusionment.   Then  Dr.  Damrosch, 
with  a  gentleness  and  tact  hard  to  reconcile  with 
first  abrupt  announcement,  pointed  the  way  out. 

He  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  Euro- 
pean travel,  of  the  opportunities  over 
there  to  hear  good  music  at  a  minimum 
cost.  He  told  her  where  to  go  and  how 
to  live,  and  within  a  few  days  she  had 
packed  her  disappointment  in  a  steamer 
trunk  and  was  hound  for  Vienna.  After 
all.  the  Damrosch  way  is  the  best  way. 

Five  thousand  girls  and  young  women 
drawn  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  South,  and  the  East  are  now  study- 
ing music  and  the  fine  arts  in  New  York 
City. 

New  York  is  the  home  of  two  or  three 
very    well-known    masters    of  music, 
among  them  Joseffy.  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  modern  times,  who  is  barred 
f  r  o  m    public  ap- 
pearances    by  a 
highly  nervous  tem- 
perament; Walter 
D  a  m  r  o  s  c  h,  con- 
ductor    and  com- 
poser   of  interna- 
tional note ;  his 
brother,  Dr.  Frank 
Damrosch;  Reuben 


Goldmark,  one  of  the  younger  men,  whose  composi- 
tion has  the  bigness  and  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
West;  William  Mason,  Nestor  of  American  pianists 
and  favorite  pupil  of  Liszt,  as  well  as  Alexander  Lam- 
bert, whose  borne  is  tbe  stopping  place  of  all  foreign 
artists  of  note  when  they  visit  New  York. 

Here,  likewise,  are  the  art  schools,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  Art  Students'  League,  an  institution 
which  was  founded  by  students  and  is  associated  with 
the  National  Academy.  Then  there  is  the  art  de- 
partment of  Cooper  Union,  where  only  such  girls 


A  favorite  haunt  of 
the  artistic  presence 
is  one  of  those  East 
Side  streets,  black 
with  ragged  tene- 
ment children  and  red 
and  yellow  and  blue 
with  the  week's  wash 


In  the  meantime  she  lives  in  a  hall  bed- 
room and  eats  delicatessen  luncheons 

as  intend  to  earn  their  living  through  their  art  are 
accepted  as  students;  the  fine  arts  department  of 
Columbia  University;  the  Academy  of  Design,  which 
teaches  both  the  fine  and  applied  arts;  the  New  York 
School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  where  the  girl 
pupils  learn  to  design  everything  from  a  bridal  cos- 
tume to  a  mosaic;  and  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
which  is  organized  upon  somewhat  similar  lines. 

And  New  York  is  getting  more  Continental  in  its 
tastes  each  year — note  the  cabaret,  a  Paris  importa- 
tion. In  this  feature  of  its  night  life  it  has  outdone 
Paris,  giving  employment  to  over  3,000  paid  enter- 
tainers who  receive  at  least  $20,000  a  night. 

Naturally  the  students  as  well  as  the  artists  have 
their  part  in  creating  this  atmosphere  of  the  Conti- 
nent. This  is  seen  in  the  studio  craze.  In  New  York 
a  studio  may  mean  anything  from  a  barber  shop  to  a 
fashionable  apartment  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  or  a 
room  over  a  stable  in  Greenwich  Village.  One  pays 
a  much  higher  rent  for  a  studio  than  for  a  mere 
apartment. 

The  essentials  of  a  fashionable  studio  are  a  new 
phonograph  and  a  hardwood  floor.  As  for  the  rest 
it  doesn't  matter  much — rich  Oriental  hangings,  a  rug 
or  two,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac.  Life 
for  many  of  the  artists  has  become  just  one  grand 
turkey  trot  after  another,  whether  in  a  Broadway 
lobster  palace  or  in  the  incense-scented  studio  of  a 
hostess  who  has  more  money  than  she  knows  how  to 
use.  They  go  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing  but 
as  a  matter  of  business.  Many  a  painter  depends 
upon  his  feet  rather  than  his  hands  to  market  his 
wares.  Cue  man  told  me  that  last  month  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  do  three  portraits  simply  because  he 
had  been  a  faithful  attendant  at  studio  dances.  It 
follows,  you  see.  that  if  he  has  the  soul  to  appreciate 
the  rhythmic  distortion  of  the  latest  tango,  how  much 
better  still  may  he  not  give  expression  to  the  poetry 
within  him  through  the  medium  of  the  brush? 

The  Lure  of  the  Studio 

IT  IS  a  new  world  that  Fanny  steps  into  when  she 
arrives  here  from  Girard,  Kas.,  or  Portland,  Ore. 
At  last  she  feels  that  she  has  room  to  expand;  to 
get  out  of  the  rut:  to  be  with  kindred  souls.  Of  course, 
her  first  desire  is  to  have  a  studio  of  her  own.  Unless 
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she  has  parents  with  a  studio-sized  purse,  she  comes 
no  nearer  the  achievement  of  her  ambition  than  the 
tango  party.  But  she  will  hear  art  and  music  dis- 
cussed to  such  an  extent  as  to  satisfy  even  her  inner- 
most cravings.  And  with  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy,  the  Futurists,  the  Post-Impressionists,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  exhibitions  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  galleries,  as  well  as  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  oratorio  Society  and  the  numerous 
musical  societies  that  give  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall 
every  night  in  the  season,  it  will  not  he  surprising 
if  she  lias  nervous  prostration  after  three  months' 
pursuit  of  a  career. 

You  can  never  escape  the  artistic  presence  in  New 
York.  It  bobs  up  in  most  unexpected  places.  A 
favorite  haunt  is  one  of  those  East  Side  streets, 
black  with  ragged  tenement  children  and  red  and  yel- 
low and  blue  with  the  week's  washing.  Recently  I 
came  upon  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  with  her  easel  set  up 
in  one  of  these  busy  streets.  A  hurdy-gurdy  played 
near  by;  the  tenement  children  danced  and  the  girl 
painted.  At  her  back  was  a 
group  of  urchins  who  re- 
garded her  work  with  half- 
jeering,  half-serious  attention. 
One  youngster  squinted  at  her 
canvas,  measured  it  with  his 
finger,  then  grinned  : 

"Say,  miss,"  he  asked,  "ain't 
that  out  of  drawing?" 

"Cheese  it,"  corrected  an- 
other, "can't  you  see  de  lady's 
one  of  dem  Cubists?" 

When  the  children  of  the 
slums  speak  of  art  in  the  lan- 
guage of  artists,  we  may  get 
an  idea  of  how  far  down  in 
the  social  stratum  this  influ- 
ence makes  itself  felt. 

It  was  a  deaconess  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  who  dis- 
covered the  girl  student  as  a 
social  problem.  Her  work  in 
the  slums  had  taken  her  into 
many  dark  tenement  houses 
where  girls,  who  had  come 
fresh  from  country  homes, 
were  struggling  to  make  a  ca- 
reer. In  the  same  way  she 
found  others  in  the  rescue 
homes.  The  deaconess  was  Miss  Jane  Hall.  She  de- 
cided to  found  a  club  where  these  girls  could  live  at 
a  minimum  cost  in  proper  surroundings. 

Miss  Hall  secured  enough  money  to  take  ten  girls 
into  a  home.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Three 
Arts  Club  which  has  since  become  the  leading  club 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  now  has  its  branches  in 
Chicago  and  in  London,  while  the  American  Art 
Students  Club  of  Paris  is  modeled  after  it.  One  is 
almost  startled  on  entering  the  Three  Arts  Club  on 
Eighty-fifth  Street  to  see  Miss  Hall,  a  trim  little  old 
lady  in  her  deaconess's  gown,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
very  modern  young  women  in  boat-shaped  hats  and  up- 
to-date  dress.  Within  the  past  few  years,  this  club 
has  restricted  its  membership  to  girls  who  are  earning 
their  living  through  one  of  the  three  arts,  acting, 
music,  and  the  flue  arts.  In  its  place  has  come  the 
Studio  Club  on  Sixty-second  Street,  which  is  exclu- 
sively a  students'  club,  and  which  Miss  Newman,  its 
secretary,  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  Latin  quarter 
of  New  York. 

But,  of  course,  the  Studio  Club  isn't  large  enough 
to  house  all  the  girl  students.  As  a  result,  they  are 
scattered  out  over  the  city,  those  who  are  studying 
art  being  housed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Central  Park,  and  those  who  are  studying 
music  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  University. 
How  many  New  York  apartment  dwellers  will  at  once 
identify  our  "She"  as  their  legal  excuse  for  serving 
notice  on  the  landlord? 

Many  of  these  girls  come  to  New  York  without  suffi- 
cient funds  to  live  after  they  get  here.  They  rely 
upon  luck  or  Providence  or  some  protecting  divinity 
to  care  for  thein  when  they  arrive.  But  the  supply 
of  manna  usually  ceases  to  fall  before  the  twenty- 
four-hour  train  arrives  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  trusting  candidate  for 
fame  finds  herself  stranded  with  only  her  suit 'case 
and  her  ambition  to  fall  back  upon. 

One  Girl's  Venture 

VIRGINIA  came  to  New  York  from  the  West. 
She  had  no  money  when  she  arrived,  but  she 
had  what  she  considered  the  equivalent  of 
money — a  valise  full  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations. 
At  home  the  paper  had  been  glad  to  publish  both 
her  stories  and  her  illustrations,  partly  on  account 
of  the  family  name  and  partly  because  the  editor  had 
to  fill  space  on  Sundays.  And  so  the  home  folks  de- 
cided that  she  was  an  unusually  gifted  young  person. 
Terhaps  she  was;  but  she  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  find  out. 

Her  precious  manuscripts  were  returned  by  one 
magazine  editor  after  another.    Still  she  persisted. 


She  had  heard  of  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  that 
had  been  treated  in  just  the  same  way.  She  decided 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  keep  right  at 
it.  She  was  right  in  that.  Her  mistake  had  been  that 
she  had  failed  to  provide  rations  for  the  siege.  She 
would  have  starved  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gener- 
osity of  two  or  three  girls  who  clubbed  together  to 
keep  her  alive.  This  comardeship  is  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  student  life. 

Tempted  Beyond  Her  Strength 

ONE  day  Virginia  called  on  a  friend  at  the  club. 
This  friend  was  out.    She  saw  a  diamond  ring 
lying  on  the  dresser.    She  picked  it  up.  She 
thought  how  little  that  bauble  meant  to  its  owner, 
how  much  to  her.    She  could  raise  .$50  on  it  at  a 


' '  If  you  have  sisters  at  home,  for  Heaven 's  sake 
don 't  let  them  come  unless  they  have  money 
enough  to  pay  their  way  for  a  year.  If  noth- 
ing else  will  stop  them,  tell  them  about  me" 

pawnshop.  That  much  money  would  keep  her  alive 
for  another  month.  She  slipped  it  on  her  finger.  At 
the  same  time,  she  kept  saying  to  herself  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  take  it,  but  she  knew  that  wa's  just  what 
she  did  intend.  She  walked  down  the  stairs.  A  girl 
spoke  to  her.  She  answered  lightly,  but  her  cheeks 
burned.  She  was  afraid  the  girl  had  seen.  She 
started  to  turn  back.  Then  she  checked  herself.  She 
was  out  the  front  door. 

"Well,"  she  told  herself,  'it's  only  a  borrow.  In  a 
week  I'll  sell  my  stories  and  my  pictures.  Then  Ger- 
trude can  have  her  ring  again." 

Confession  and  Oblivion 

BUT,  of  course,  she  didn't  sell  the  stories.  And 
she  didn't  get  $50  for  the  ring.  An  unscrupulous 
pawnbroker  induced  her  to  pawn  it  for  $20  and 
charged  her  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for  the 
loan.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  money  was 
spent.  She  had  to  have  more.  She  took  other  things. 
Then  one  day  the  girls  of  the  club  were  called  to  the 
big  reception  room  to  hear  her  confession. 

"If  you  have  sisters  at  home  or  girl  friends  who 
want  to  come  here,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  them 
come  unless  they  have  money  enough 
to  pay  their  way  for  a  year,"  she 
said.    "If  nothing  else  will  stop  them, 
tell  them  about  me." 

She  sat  down.  She  didn't  cry  or 
sob  or  have  hysterics.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  she  had.  To  re- 
lieve the  tension,  the  house  mother 
suggested  a  prayer,  and  they  all  prayed 
while  Virginia  sat  in  silence.  Then  the 
girls  came  up  to  tell  her  what  a  fine 
thing  she  had  done.  She  still  sat  in 
silence.  She  hadn't  heard  them.  Her 
mind  bad  gone.  Back  home  they  say 
she  is  studying  art  in  New  York. 

"Don't  let  them  come  unless  they  have 
money  to  pay  their  way  for  a  year." 
That  had  been  her  last  message  to  her 
sisters,  her  terrible  warning  issued  just 
as  she  slipped  into  the  dark  world  of 
the  insane. 

There  were  two  girls  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  who  came  from  Kansas. 
One  day  they  failed  to  appear  at  their 


classes.  Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  suffering  from  indigestion.  Since  coming 
to  New  York  they  had  been  living  on  a  cereal  diet 
that  cost  them  $2.80  a  week.  The  father  of  one  of 
the  girls,  a  farmer,  had  sent  them  some  ham  and  they 
had  a  feast  with  disastrous  results. 

But  women  are  not  the  only  devotees  who  believe 
in  starving  the  material  being  in  order  to  feed  the 
esthetic. 

Dr.  Damrosch  told  me  of  a  man  who  had  attended 
the  institute  last  year.  One  day  the  director,  noting 
his  ill-nourished  condition,  stopped  him  in  the  hall  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  not  eating  enough.  The  stu- 
dent laughed  at  the  warning;  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  people  ate  too  much.  He  had  found  that 
a  raw  egg,  a  quart  of  milk,  and  crackers  were  quite 
sufficient  to  sustain  an  ordinary  man  for  twenty-four 
hours.  His  mind  was  clearer!  he  felt  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  his  life.  "After  all,  there  is  just  as 
much  in  scientific  feeding  as  there  is  in  scientific 
management." 

"I  went  to  see  him  in  the  hospital,"  continued  Dr. 
Damrosch.  "He  had  typhoid  fever.  He  died.  It 
was  entirely  unnecessary.  He  had  simply  weakened 
himself  so  that  he  had  no  strength  to  withstand  the 
disease." 

"Did  he  have  unusual  talent?"  I  asked. 

Dr.  Damrosch  shook  his  head.  The  man  had 
within  himself  a  beautiful  appreciation  of  music. 
He  loved  music,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press it." 

The  Weapons  of  Struggle 

THERE  are  ways  in  which  the  student  can  pay 
her  own  way  after  she  arrives  here,  but  she  has 
to  learn  the  ropes.    She  has  to  find  her  own 
market,   understand  her  limitations.     For  instance, 
one  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  best  pupils  could  not  hold  her  |i 
job  in  a  moving-picture  show.    She  knew  Grieg  and  ]< 
Chopin,  but  her  ragtime  did  not  come  up  to  the  stand-  i 
ard  of  the  moving-picture  theatre. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year  you  will  see  |< 
any  number  of  busy  girls,  sketch  books  in  hand,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Thirty-third  Street.    They  are  H 
the  art  students  and  these  are  their  harvest  seasons. 
The  importers  have  brought  over  their  spring  or  fall  j 
models.    From  all  over  the  country  the  dressmakers 
come  to  view  these  models. 

The  art  students  are  employed  to  make  sketches 
of  the  models  for  the  use  of  the  dressmaker.  Now, 
if  the  importer  is  simply  selling  the  findings,  he  is  I 
perfectly  willing  that  his  models  should  be  coined.  It 
means  business  for  him.  But  if  he  is  selling  the  I 
model,  he  takes  every  precaution  to  see  that  the 
design  is  not  copied.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  artist  to 
get  it  in  spite  of  him. 

"It's  just  plain  stealing,"  one  girl  told  me.  "We  go  1 
up  to  the  importer  with  the  dressmaker.  The  im- 
porter  gushes  all  over  when  he  sees  her.  'Why,  how-de- 
do,  Mrs.  Dowdie!'  he  says.  Must  got  in  from  St. 
Louis,  have  you?  Won't  you  come  to  the  Waldorf  for  1 
dinner?'  Then  he  looks  at  me  and  asks  who  I  am. 
'Oh,'  answers  madam  in  an  off-hand  way,  'she's  just 
a  little  friend  of  mine  who  wants  to  see  the  new 
styles.'  Of  course,  he  has  to  take  her  at  her  word 
and  in  we  go,  but  just  the  same  he  never  takes  his  I 
eyes  off  me  once  we  are  inside.  I  never  have  a  chance 
to  use  a  pencil,  but  I  take  in  every  detail  of  the  gown, 
and  when  I  get  home  I  make  a  sketch  of  it  from 
memory.  From  my  sketch  madam  can  build  her 
model,  which  she  advertises  at  home  as  an  original 
Paquin." 

Engracia  had  just  twenty  cents  when  she  got  off 
the  limited  at  Chicago. 

"How  much  did  you  have  when  you  came  here?"  I 
asked  her. 

"Oh,"  she  laughed,  "I  was  rich.    In  fact.  I  had 
twice  as  much  money  as  I  had  when  I  hit  Chicago." 

Her  only  other  asset  was  her  ability  as  a  dancer. 
Her  father,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  had  given  her  that 
and  had  then  promptly  forbidden  her  to  dance  in 
public.  But  she  had  pluck  and  deter-  • 
mination  and  ideas  very  different  from 
those  of  the  old  Don.  That  was  how 
she  happened  to  come  to  New  York 
without  money.  She  tried  to  secure 
a  position  as  a  cabaret  dancer.  Two 
restaurant  proprietors  rejected  her 
because  her  dance  was  too  clean  for 
their  patrons.  At  the  third  place  she 
was  promised  a  try  out.  But  in  order 
to  get  the  try  out  she  had  to  have  an 
evening  gown,  and  hers  was  at  home 
in  California. 

"I  just  had  to  have  that  job,"  she 
said.  "That  night  at  the  club  I  watched 
every  girl  as  she  came  into  the  dining 
room  until  I  spotted  the  gown  that  I 
wanted.  Then  I  went  up  to  the  girl 
who  wore  it  and  asked  her  to  lend  it  to 
I  t^^~y  me  an(l  slle  did.  1  ^ot  my  try  out  and 
1  jflm  a  regular  job." 

*^J^pU^  "When  I  wanted  to  put  on  my  West 

°         Indian  dance.  I  was  without  a  costume 
I  «•»       again.  (Concluded  oti  page  24) 
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ickups  &  Putts 


By  Grantland  Rice 


Concerning  Coming  Back 

SOME  one  lias  said  :  "They  don't  come  back."  The 
slogan  is  correct  as  long  as  anyone  is  willing 
to  believe  its  truth. 
Many  a  contender  has  hit  the  chutes  and  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  way  back  was  barred  by  an 
Unbroken  law  of  the  game  that  knows  no  exceptions. 
This  law  stands  as  relentless  as  the  Fates  for  the 
hulk  of  the  field  who  bow  before  it — or  who  fail  to 
meet  it  in  the  proper  way. 

But  fortunately  the  right  man  in  the  right  way  can 
either  beat  it  or  give  it  a  regular  battle.  The  best 
example  we  recall  just  at  this  moment  drags  in  the 
name  of  Fred  Falkenberg,  who  has  introduced  a 
moral  well  worthy  of  contemplation. 

Falkenberg,  sold  from  Washington  to  Cleveland  in 
1908  and  regarded  as  being  through,  hung  on  with 
Cleveland  until  1912.  Apparently  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road  and  Cleveland  shipped  him  over 
to  Toledo  in  a  minor  league. 

Ninety-nine  ball  players  out  of  every  hundred  would 
have  taken  it  for  granted  their  day  in  the  Big  Show 
had  been  completed,  and  so  would  have  been  content 
to  pike  along  and  take  the  situation  as  it  came. 

Falkenberg  was  the  100th  case.  He  was  a  veteran 
and  two  clubs  had  discarded  him.  but  once  back  in 
the  minors  he  began  to  use  his  brain  as  well  as  his 
arm  toward  starting  back  again.  He  had  a  chance 
with  Toledo  to  experiment  with  certain  pitching  de- 
vices that  the  Big  League  had  never  afforded.  He 
began  to  experiment  on  a  form  of  the  "fadeaway" 
and  better  control  of  a  low  curve  ball. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  he  started  back.  Cleveland 
gave  him  another  chance,  and  when  June  arrived  the 
tall  slabman  known  as  the  Human  String  had  amassed 
his  tenth  straight  victory  without  a  defeat.  Back  of 
him  along  the  Pitching  Highway  were  such  renowned 
artists  as  Walter  Johnson,  Christy  Mathewson.  Ed 
Walsh,  Joe  Wood.  Chief  Bender,  and  Grover  Alexander 
— a  fairly  effective  and  established  cluster  of  class. 

In  place  of  easing  up.  Falkenberg  continued  fight- 
ing, and  not  only  "came  back,"  but  traveled  a  bit 
farther  on  thaii  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Double-Crossing  Tradition 

Concerning  the  episode  of  one  Heinrich  Schmidt, 
who  at  St.  Andrews  overcame  all  Scottish  opposi- 
tion and  was  only  beaten  in  the  sixth  round 
by  the  English  champion  at  the  nineteenth  hole 

WHEN  a  Schmidt  at  St.  Andrews  can  beat  a  Mac- 
Phearson 
And  heat  him  a  good  city  block; 
When  a  Hcinic  can  bandy  a  deck  with  a  Sandy 

And  finish  lira  up  on  a  Jock; 
When  the  swirl  of  the  kilts  at  the  top  o'  the  sivipc 

Finds  a  German  is  nearer  the  plat, 
What  is  left  in  the  name  or  the  slant  of  a  game 
That  can  stand  for  a  sputter  like  that, 

Aye,  mon, 
That  can  stand  for  a  sputter  like  that? 

When  the  home  of  the  stymie,  the  green,  and  the 
putter 

Finds  Rabbie  and  Jock  by  the  tec, 
<r(izing  wildly  at  chronic  approaches  Teutonic 

That  trickle  up  dead  for  a  "three" — 
When  it's  aye  doonricht  certain  that  Scotia's  curtain 

Must  yield  to  a  Heinrich  or  such. 
Where's  the  future  in  store  that  can  heal  up  the  sore 

Of  a  stymie  set  up  by  the  Dutch, 
Hoot,  mon, 

Of  a  stymie  set  up  by  the  Dutch? 


N earing  the  Limit 


A WONDERFUL  field  had  gathered  at  the  recent 
intercollegiate  games  under  perfect  weather  con- 
ditions over  a  perfect  track. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  thirteen  estab- 
lished track  and  field  events  only  one  record  was 
broken,  when  Jones  of  Cornell   shattered  his  own 
mark  by  the  single  tick  of  a  second. 

No  one  has  been  found  to  run  the  100  yards  or  the  220 
any  faster  in  1913  than  Wefers  was  able  to  run  both  in 
1S96,  a  matter  of  seventeen  years  ago ;  9  4-5  and  21  1-5 
seconds  for  these  two  dashes  appear  to  be  fairly  close 
to  the  limit  of  human  speed.  More  time  may  be  clipped 
from  the  longer  rans,  as  the  quarter,  half-mile,  mile, 
and  two-mile  marks  have  been  cut  down  within  the  last 
two  years,  but  for  the  dash,  where  only  pure,  unadul- 


terated, raw  speed  counts,  the  human  hoof  has  appar- 
ently come  to  a  barrier  that  may  not  be  crossed. 

Evolution 

(A  trifle  in  the  manner  of  Langdon  Smith) 

WHEN  you  were  aBushcr  and  I  was  the  same, 
Back  in  a  Class  D  league. 
And  side  by  side  in  the  battle's  tide 
We  fought  through  a  year's  fatigue, 
Or  hammered  many  a  three-base  hit, 

Or  whirled  to  a  double  play, 
Our  hearts  were  filled  ivith  the  game  that  thrilled 
And  beckoned  us  on  the  way. 

Careless  toe  lived  and  careless  we  played, 

And  careless  at  last  we  came 
To  the  blazing  glow  of  the  (lame's  Big  Show, 

And  the  flare  and  the  glare  of  Fame; 
And  loud  they  cheered  as  tec  ruled  the  field, 

Gods  of  a  golden  age, 
Who  were  born  to  dwell  through  a  kingly  spell 

And  rule  on  the  Printed  Page. 

And  that  seems  a  million  years  ago 

In  a  time  we  know  not  when — 
And  here  to-day,  in  the  same  old  way, 

We  toil  in  the  Bush  again; 
Our  eyes  are  bright  and  our  chests  arc  thick, 

Our  hair  is  dark  as  jet, 
Our  years  are  few,  our  life  is  new, 

Our  souls  untried,  and  yet — 

Our  trail  extends  from  the  Fort  Wayne  field 

To  the  sod  of  the  Polo  Grounds; 
We  have  heard  the  cheers  of  a  thousand  years 

That  come  as  a  dream  rebounds; 
But  our  arms  arc  gone  and  our  legs  are  bad, 

And  here  in  the  cast-off  cleft, 
Pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  yawning  ledge, 

What  is  the  next  move  left? 

Returning  Certain  Bric-a-Brac 

MR.  THORPE'S  Olympic  trophies  have  been  re- 
turned to  Sweden  and  disbursed  from  the  lead- 
ing port  of  that  flaxen-haired  commonwealth. 
The  American  committee  has  been  congratulated  in 
many  quarters  for  its  promptness  in  returning  these 
mementoes  of  the  chase,  the  chuck  and  the  jump  after 
it  was  discovered  that  Thorpe  had  batted  .207  in  a 
defunct  Carolina  circuit. 

But  has  the  committee  yet  done  its  full  duty? 
Hasn't  it  forgotten  something?  Exactly  when  does  it 
intend  to  return  those  touchdowns  to  West  Point, 
Penn,  and  Brown? 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  in  Mr. 
Thorpe's  possession,  and  he  states  that  he  is  willing  to 
make  complete  restitution  as  soon  as  some  one  will 
pay  for  the  crating  and  guarantee  the  freight. 


America  to  Be  There 

OF  THE  seven  original  starters  for  the  Davis  Cup, 
the  dope  upon  the  ultimate  victor  narrows  down 
to  three.  It  now  rests  largely  with  America  or 
Germany  as  to  whether  England  is  to  maintain  the 
leading  tennis  trophy  for  another  year,  and  the  battle 
between  the  two  former  as  to  which  shall  dash  ram- 
pant against  the  British  Lion  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  international  clashes  of  history. 

America's  entry  averages  young,  but  it  has  the 
speed  and  the  punch.  And  the  victory  over  the 
Australian  invaders  should  be  just  enough  to  find 
it  at  top  form  against  the  robust  opposition  which 
awaits  it  on  the  other  side. 

Summer  Baseball 

WE  RECEIVED  a  letter  a  day  or  so  ago  from  a 
famous  Yale  athlete  summering  in  Canada. 
He  stated  in  this  letter  that  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  play  upon  the  home  ball  team  in  the  small 


Canadian  town  where  he  was  living,  but  that  one 
member  of  the  team  had  at  one  time  played  profes- 
sional ball,  although  the  others  were  amateurs. 

He  further  stated  that  he  intended  to  go  back  to 
Yale  next  fall,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any 
money  for  athletic  play  and  never  expected  to.  He 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  to  affect  his  amateur  stand- 
ing at  Yale — but  he  DID  want  to  play  a  little  base- 
ball. "Can  I  play  a  game  or  two  with  this  club,"  lie 
added,  "and  still  lie  called  an  amateur?" 

You  might  take  this  for  a  foolish  question.  It 
doesn't  appear  to  be  logical  in  any  way.  But  the  queer 
part  of  it  is  that  if  he  had  played  on  that  club  he 
would  have  been  branded,  by  the  present  inane  regu- 
lations, as  out  and  out  a  professional  as  Christy 
Mathewson  or  Ty  Cobb.  The  only  thing  to  write  him 
was  that  he  should  under  no  conditions  take  the 
chance,  even  if  he  was  willing  to  pay  money  for  the 
privilege  of  a  little  fun. 

Without  going  into  any  lengthy  or  heated  oration 
over  this  "summer  baseball"  question,  hasn't  the  time 
about  arrived  when  we  should  take  this  matter  up 
with  at  least  the  essence  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon fairness?  Hasn't  the  hypocrisy  of  the  thing — 
the  utter  unfairness  and  the  complete  inaneness  of  it 
— gone  far  enough? 

Any  student  who  has  been  in  college  one  full  year 
— a  rule  now  enforced — and  who  has  maintained  his 
class  work  properly,  should  be  entitled  to  represent 
his  college. 

AVho  is  going  to  pay  a  professional  ball  player 
a  salary  to  stay  in  college  one  full  year  where  the 
"one-year"  rule  or  the  "freshman  rule"  would  bar 
him  from  the  team?  Who  will  pay  this  same  man  a 
salary  to  remain  there  a  second  year  to  play  in  maybe 
fifteen  or  twenty  games? 

What  ball  player  will  be  willing  to  grind  through 
two  college  years — to  keep  up  full  class  work  for  the 
pay  he  might  receive  in  these  limited  contests? 

In  the  old  days  professionals  were  undoubtedly 
hired  for"  a  brief  period  of  college  play.  But  the  one- 
year  rule,  and  faculty  regulations  that  a  student  must 
keep  up  his  work,  would  have  ended  that  ancient  sys- 
tem automatically. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  summer  baseball  rule  has 
merely  manufactured  liars  out  of  one  section  and 
prevented  the  other  section  from  enjoying  a  favorite 
sport  or  earning  some  honest  money  with  which  to 
pay  collegiate  expenses  for  an  education. 

The  Girl  of  the  Game 

SHE  has  the  "curves" — she  has  the  "speed," 
She  also  has  "control"  to  dangle; 
If  it  should  please  she'll  try  "the  squeeze," 
Provided  it's  the  proper  angle. 

She  likes  a  "fast  one  round  the  waist," 
A  "salary  whip"  that's  trained  and  steady, 

A  "home-run  guy"  whose  batting  eye 

Is  on  "the  plate"  when  meals  are  ready. 

"The  diamond" ?  Yes,  it  goes  with  her, 
A  "good  catch"  finds  her  mitts  extended; 

But  through  the  fight  this  "bleacherite" 
Calls  for  a  "tie  game"  when  it's  ended. 

Pot-Hunting  the  Goat 

OUR    Messrs.    Travers,    Evans,    and  Herreshoff, 
three  of  America's  leading  golfers,  cross  the 
Atlantic  at  various  seasons  to  compete  in  the 
British  championship.    Very  promptly  in  each  case 
they  are  dismantled  and  sent  back  as  if  they  had 
never  swung  a  cleek. 

This  spring  a  young  Mr.  Schmidt,  three  handicap, 
starts  across,  and  England  is  immediately  warned 
that  the  gentleman,  while  a  likable  chap  and  all  that 
sort  of  bally  rot,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard 
of  American  play.  At  which  point  Mr.  Schmidt 
breezes  in,  mows  down  the  field  for  five  rounds  over 
the  prostrate  forms  of  many  of  Britain's  best,  and  is 
only  stopped  by  the  champion  Hilton  through  a  25  putt 
on  the  19th  green. 

The  joke  is  apparently  upon  some  one,  but  whether 
upon  America  or  England  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
It  may  be  even  that  the  joke  is  Upon  Mr.  Schmidt, 
who  was  so  utterly  unsophisticated  as  not  to  un- 
derstand what  an  amazing  stew  he  was  brew- 
ing for  everyone  concerned. 


COLLIER'S 


Suppose 
You  Had  a 
Foreign  Chef 


A  chef,  for  instance,  like  one  of 
ours — from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris. 

You  could  not  then  serve  home- 
baked  beans  anywhere  near  like 
Van  Camp's. 

The  reason  is  this  : 

Such  beans  must  be  baked  in 
steam-heated  ovens,  without  the 
steam  touching  the  beans. 

Otherwise  the  heat  would  crisp 
them .  Or  the  steam-soaked  beans 
would  become  mushy  and  broken. 

Van  Camp's  beans  reach  you 
nut-like,  mealy  and  whole.  None 
crisped,  none  broken. 

Yet  they  are  made  digestible 
by  baking  for  hours  at  245  de- 
grees. 


BAKED 
WITH  TOMATO 
SAUCE 


"The  National  Dish" 

Nor  could  you  get  such  beans 
as  ours,  for  we  buy  the  choicest 
crops. 

And  we  pick  out  by  hand  just 
the  whitest  and  plumpest — beans 
of  equal  size. 

Nor  could  you  get  a  tomato 
sauce  such  as  we  bake  with  Van 
Camp's. 

Such  sauce  must  be  made  from 
whole,  ripe  tomatoes,  grown  from 
special  seed,  picked  just  at  the 
proper  time. 

Let  Us 
Bake  Them 

So  it's  wise,  Mrs.  Housewife, 
to  let  us  do  the  baking. 

We  biing  the  beans  to  you 
ready  to  serve,  with  all  the  fresh 
oven  flavor. 

If  you  see  that  your  grocer 
gives  you  Van  Camp's,  you  will 
always  serve  the  finest  beans  in 
the  world. 

You  will  have  a  dish,  at  little 
cost,  which  we  spent  51  years  in 
creating. 

Three  sizes  : 
10,  15  and  20  cents  per  can 

Baked  by 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 

Established  1861 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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CAN  the  city  man,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,000,  but  no  practical  knowledge 
of  farming,  succeed  if  he  rents 
a  small  farm  having  an  abundant 
water  supply,  and  near  a  good  market, 
and  engages  in  intensive  market  gar- 
dening? 

Obviously  the  above  question  has  the 
merit  of  suggesting  to  the  theoretical 
city  man  a  plan  whereby  his  farming 
experiment  may  be  rendered  less  dis- 
couraging and  hazardous.  Many  of  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  confronting 
Charles  Walker,  whose  experiences  were 
related  last  week,  arose  from  .his 
having  invested  nearly  half  of  his 
limited  working  capital  in  an  unim- 
proved farm  of  considerable  acreage  and 
without  water  supply. 

By  renting  or  leasing  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years,  with  an  option  to  pur- 
chase when  the  lease  expires,  the  city 
man  has  ample  time  and  capital  to  test 
his  capacity  for  the  work,  and  can  aban- 
don his  project  at  any  time  without 
having  a  farm  on  his  hands  which  he 
must  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Moreover,  by 
working  five  acres  under  irrigation,  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  or  more  acres  none 
of  which  is  irrigated,  he  materially 
lessens  his  risks  without  lessening  his 
profits  in  the  event  of  good  crops;  for 
the  secret  of  success  in  agriculture  to- 
day is  not  to  he  found  in  extensive  but 
in  intensive  farming. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

THE  problem  of  the  city  man  on  the 
farm  is  here  taken  up  in  detail  with 
the  object  of  suggesting  a  plan  that 
would  be  both  feasible  and  practicable. 
It  has  a  threefold  aspect:  First,  it 
serves  to  show  the  city  man  the  meth- 
ods used  by  scientific  farmers  to  reclaim 
the  soil,  and  the  expense  and  labor  inci- 
dental thereto ;  second,  it  informs  him 
how  he  may  supplement  his  theoreti- 
cal with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
soil  at  small  cost  and  without  delay- 
ing his  work  on  the  farm ;  and,  third, 
it  invites  him  to  test  his  aptitude  for 
country  life  without  landing  himself  in 
bankruptcy. 

Market  gardening  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous form  of  farming  for  the  city  man. 
Market  gardening  "is  the  business  of 
producing  a  large  variety  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  on  an  intensive  scale 
for  a  near-by  market."  In  selecting  a 
farm,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  a  good  market  near 
at  hand,  and  preferably  a  small  one,  for 
near  a  large  market  there  is  keen  com- 
petition which  may  prove  fatal  to  suc- 
cess. The  farm  should  be  well  drained, 
have  medium  to  light  soil,  and  a  supply 
of  water  ample  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Experience  has  proved  that  irrigation  is 
essential  to  genuine  success  in  market 
gardening.  A  farmer  in  southern  New 
Jersey  raised  potatoes  in  adjoining  fields 
— the  one  irrigated,  the  other  not.  The 
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to  elect  a  special  course  designed  to  equip 
them  for  the  work  which  they  propose 
to  do.  The  only  charge  is  an  "entrance 
fee"  of  not  over  $5,  so  that  the  city  man 
may  get  the  benefits  of  his  practical 
training  at  a  total  cost,  including  books 
and  board,  of  about  $100.  If  he  js 
married,  there  will  be  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  family  while,  he 
is  taking  the  course. 


Frugal,  industrious,  and  aggressive 

former  produced  350  bushels,  the  latter 
150  bushels  to  the  acre.  Other  experi- 
ments have  produced  similar  results.  To 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  soil,  samples 
from  different  fields  should  be  sent  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  they  will  be  examined  by 
soil  experts  as  to  their  needs  and  crop- 
producing  capacity.  From  disinterested 
persons  in  the  locality,  some  knowledge 
should  be  obtained  as  to  the  history  of 
the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions. 

THE  WAY  TO  BEGIN 

THE  value  of  the  land  determined,  the 
prospective  farmer  should  lease  the 
farm  for  at  least  three  years,  with  an 
option  to  purchase  at  a  specific  price  at 
any  time  before  the  lease  expires.  The 
rent  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  tax 
rate  in  the  community  and  the  condition 
of  the  buildings ;  but  he  should  not  pay 
more  than  $25  a  month  for  a  farm  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  with 
house  and  other  buildings  available  for 
winter  use. 

Be  sure  they  are  large  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  family  and  the 
needs  of  the  farm. 

The  time  to  begin  farming  is  not,  as 
some  city  men  have  unwisely  presumed, 
in  the  spring,  but  in  the  early  fall.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  the  soil  must 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  crops.  It 
must  first  be  thoroughly  plowed  and 
limed,  and,  during  the  winter,  covered 
with  manure.  It  may  be  found  cheaper 
to  engage  an  assistant  and  buy  a  team 
at  this  time  than  to  contract  to  have  the 
work  done  by  the  day. 

Then,  during  the  winter,  comes  the 
important  work  of  acquiring  a  practical 
education.  Nearly  every  State  agricul- 
tural college  in  the  country  includes  in 
its  curriculum  what  is  known  as  a  "short- 
term  course."  Those  States  which  do 
not  provide  such  a  course  allow  students 


He  may  slowly  and  at 
small  cost  develop  this 
end  of  the  business 


WHAT    TO  LEARN 

NOW  the  market  gardener  anticipates 
his  crop  schedules  for  the  coming 
year.  The  city  man  will  be  trained  to  do 
this.  He  will  also  be  taught  how  to  test 
and  plant  seeds;  how  to  transplant;  the 
structure  of  plants  and  the  different 
methods  of  propagating  them;  their  dis- 
eases and  how  to  detect  them;  the  soil 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties  as 
related  to  fertility;  and  all  about  irri- 
gation systems  and  how  to  install  them 
fertilizers,  manure,  and  lime.  He  will 
have  opportunity  to  do  much  practical 
work;  to  experiment  himself  and  to  oh 
serve  others  experiment.  He  will  meel 
and  discuss  questions  with  practical 
farmers  of  the  State,  possibly  of  his  lo- 
cality. He  will  inspect  important  farms 
in  the  State  in  the  company  of  an  ex- 
pert. And  when  he  returns  to  his  farm 
on  March  1  he  will  have  the  correct  per-] 
spective  from  which  to  judge  soberly  his 
own  qualifications  for  the  work.  If,  then, 
he  has  lost  his  enthusiasm,  doubts  his 
ability  to  succeed,  it  is  better  that  he 
abandon  his  plan  of  intensive  farming, 
and  farm  as  a  diversion  and  for  the 
renewed  strength  which  the  out-of-dooi 
life  will  bring  to  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  certain  of  his  ground,  he  f:  i 
enter  into  his  work  with  vim  and  confi- 
dence. He  knows  how  to  purchase  and 
install  his  system  of  irrigation ;  how  and 
what  farm  equipment  to  buy ;  what  vege- 
table crops  he  will  grow  and  how  he  will 
grow  them.  His  schedule  will  appear 
something  like  this :  . 

Asparagus — One  acre.  Plant  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  and  in  the  row  2%  feet 
apart.  Get  them  set  during  the  first 
week  in  May,  and,  after  having  twice 
cultivated,  interplant  with  early  string 
beans  or  sweet  corn  or  late  peas. 

Strawberries — One-half  acre.  Plant  in 
rows  30  inches  apart,  and  in  the  rows 
18  inches  apart.  Interplant  with  rad- 
ishes every  ten  days,  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  from  early  spring  to  July  1. 

Early  Tomatoes — One-half  acre.  Fol- 
low up  with  fall-planted  spinach  to  win- 
ter over  for  spring  market. 

Early  Potatoes — One-half  acre.  Fol- 
low up  with  late  beans  or  lettuce  for  fall 
market. 

Late  Potatoes — One  acre.  For  seed, 
home  use,  and  balance  for  market. 

Succession  of  Sweet  Com  Plantings — j 
One-half  acre. 

Variety  Acre — Turnips,  beans  (early 
and  late  variety),  beets  (two  plantings- 
early  spring  and  June),  carrots,  parsnips 
Vine  crops  :  Muskmelons,  cucumbers,  sum 
mer  and  winter  squash.1 

He  is  also  able  to  draw  up  a  table  of 
expenses  for  the  first  jrear  which  no  sci- 
entific market  gardener  will  sniff  at 
though  it  may  cause  his  theoretical  citj 
cousins  to  exclaim  "Ouch!"  By  way  Ol 
contrasting  theory  with  practice,  it  inaj 
interest  the  reader  to  compare  the  follow 
ing  table  of  expenses  with  that  of  Charles 
Walker,  given  last  week : 

House  Account 

Kent  at  $22  per  month.  .$204.00 

Living  expenses   600.00 

Short  course.  State  col- 
lege 150.00 

Life  and  fire  insurance.  85.00 

Extras  100.00 

 $1,199.0(1 


i  This  schedule  of  market  crops  was  prepared  bj 
Professor  H.  F.  Tompson  of  the  New  jersey  Stata 
Agricultural  College.  The  succession  of  planting) 
and  the  kinds  of  vegetables  planted  will  vary  act 
cording  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  quality  oi 
the  soil.  There  are  any  number  of  combination!1 
that  may  be  used  in  interplanting,  all  of  which  ara 
equally  good  and  profitable.  Bush  fruit  crops  ara 
purposely  omitted  and  properly  so,  for  this  is  afirsi! 
planting' in  worn-out  soil.  It  will,  therefore,  giva 
better  results  to  the  beginner  and  at  less  risk  thai 
a  heavier  and  more  intricate  schedule  would. 


the  Farm 


The  Way  to 
Win 


V.  Hoffman 


Live  Stock 

Team  $250.00 

Upkeep  of  team   250.00 

Cow,  $G5  ;  chickens  <  25 ) , 

$25   00.00 

 $590.00 

Irrigation 
(Overhead  System) 
For  five  acres,  including 
engine,  pump,  and  gal- 
vanized iron  piping,  at 

$130  per  acre  $650.00 

  G50.00 

Hotbed  sash,  frame, 
mats,  and  equipment. $  50.00 

  50.00 

Material  for  Soil 
Improvement 
Manure,2  live  acres,  50 

tons  to  acre  $150.00 

Fertilizer,  five  acres.  y2 

ton  to  acre  at  $30. . .  75.00 
Lime  (calcium  hydrate), 
1  ton  to  acre  at  $7. . .  35.00 

  2G0.00 

Help 

Assistant  at  $30  per 
month  and  board  for 
six  summer  months ..  $1S0.00 

Assistant  at  $25  per 
month  and  board  for 
six  winter  months...  150.00 

Two    helpers    by  day, 

four  months   324.00 

  G54.00 

Farm  Utensils 
Horse  Tillage  Implements 

One  two-horse  plow  $  14.00 

One  double-action  disk 

harrow   35.00 

One  smoothing  harrow..  15.00 
One   suface-fitting  har- 
row  18.00 

One  small  potato  digger  15.00 
One  cultivator  (shovel)  7.00 
One     cultivator  (spike 

tooth)   7.00 

  111.00 

Farm  Rolling  Stock 

One  team  wagon,  second 
hand  $  50.00 

One  market  wagon,  sec- 
ond hand   50.00 

One  democrat  wagon...  85.00 

One  one-horse  tip  cart 
and  harness,  second 
hand   50.00 

2  Soil  on  a  newly  rented  or  purchased  farm  is 
almost  invariably  in  an  impoverished  condition. 
An  application  of  50  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
while  at  no  time  excessive  to  the  market  gardener, 
seems  excessive  to  the  general  gardener  or  man  of 
little  experience. 


The  time  to  begin  is  in  the  early  fall.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  soil  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  crops 


One  barrel  spray,  pump, 

and  fittings   $25.00 

  $2G0.00 

Horse  Equipment 

One  team  harness  $  45.00 

One  express  harness 

(single)   30.00 

Two  collars   S.00 

Blankets,  cu  rry combs, 

etc   1G.00 

  99.00 

Hand-tillage  implements, 

forks,  etc  $  50.00 

  50.00 

Seed 

Asparagus  roots,  set 
4  by  2y2  feet,  4,350 
roots,  at  $5  per  1,000.$  21.75 

Strawberry  plants  ( V-2 
acre),  set  3  feet  by  IS 
inches,  4,840  plants..  31.00 

Potatoes,  G  bushels  (Vss 
acre)  at  $1   G.00 

Potatoes,  12  bushels  (1 
acre)  at  $1   12.00 

Balance  of  seed   25.00 

  95.75 

Total   $4,01S.75 

Capital  $8,000.00 

Expense   4,018.75 

Balance*   $3,981.25 

3  This  table  of  expenses  was  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Tompson.  The  prices  quoted  are  based  upon 
a  scale  of  averages.  They  will  vary  in  different 
localities. 


With  good  management,  his  second 
year's  expenses  will  be  comparatively 
small,  and  ought  to  be  offset  by  returns 
from  his  crops.  He  has  a  working  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $4,000.  But  not 
only  will  his  skill  be  put  to  the  test  as 
an  agriculturist,  but  also  in  other  side 
branches  of  the  business.  He  can  re- 
pair his  house  and  barn  and  farm  im- 
plements, and  make  labor-saving  devices, 
homely  but  useful.  He  can  invest  at 
least  $3,000  of  his  balance  so  as  to  make 
it  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  half 
of  his  rent.  He  can  sublet  half  of  his 
extra  land  to  neighboring  farmers,  and 
sow  the  balance  to  hay  for  his  live  stock. 
He  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  his 
garden  products  at  retail,  peddling  from 
house  to  house,  and  establishing  a  "select 
trade."  Certain  that  he  has  a  reliable 
assistant,  he  can  devote  a  few  months  in 
the  winter  to  earning  money  at  some  oc- 
cupation that  will  increase  his  efficiency 
as  a  farmer.  There  will  be  days  when 
he  can  conveniently  hire  out  his  man  and 
team.  As  chicken  raising  is  a  coordinate 
branch  of  farming,  he  may  slowly  and 
at  small  cost  develop  this  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  must  be  frugal,  industrious, 
and  aggressive,  working  to  be  scientific 
in  all  things,  and  to  keep  enough  money 
on  hand  to  purchase  the  farm  when  the 
lease  expires.  He  must  also  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  community  life,  become 
a  factor  in  its  growth  and  well-being, 
assist  and  be  assisted  by  others  in  pro- 
moting the  science  of  intensive  farming 
and  in  encouraging  cooperation  in  meth- 
ods of  production  and  of  selling. 


Get  Knowledge  of  Soil  Culture 


By    Professor    HAROLD    F.  TOMPSON 


IT  is  my  judgment,  based  upon  ob- 
servation and  experience,  that  eight 
out  of  every  ten  city  men  fail  in  any 
kind  of  farming  enterprise  unless  they 
get  a  practical  knowledge  of  soil  cul- 
ture. Farming  is  an  art.  The  city  man 
of  limited  means  and  no  experience  who 
succeeds  in  it  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule  of  failure  on  the  farm. 
To  win  he  must  learn  how. 

I  make  this  statement  without  regard 
to  locality.  There  are  sections  of  the 
West  where  the  city  man  would  have  no 
chance  at  all.  Near  the  large  cities  of 
tlic  Middle  West,  east  of  the  Rockies,  the 
market  gardener  labors  under  disadvan- 
tages which  do  not  obtain  in  the  East  or 
the  extreme  West.  Here  commercial 
vegetable  growing  is  largely  controlled 
by  foreigners. 

But  no  matter  what  section  of  the 
country  is  selected  by  the  city  man  he 
cannot  rent  improved  farm  land.  I 
doubt  if  such  land  is  on  the  market, 
either  for  sale  or  for  rent,  and.  if  for 
sale,  certainly  at  a  price  beyond  his  lim- 
ited means.  Consequently,  he  must  rent 
unimproved  land  and  stock  it  with  plant 
food.    No  scientific  farmer — and  he  is 


the  man  who  wins  in  the  long  run — or 
farmer  who  aims  to  be  scientific  in  his 
methods  will  neglect  or  misuse  his  land. 
He  will  irrigate  and  use  plenty  of  good 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer. 

Even  then  he  is  a  long  way  from  suc- 
cess. He  is  still  a  theorist.  He  does  not 
know  the  history  and  character  of  the 
soil  or  the  local  climatic  conditions.  He 
must  select  a  competent  assistant — but 
how  will  he  know  whether  his  assistant 
is  competent  or  not?  He  must  select  his 
seeds — but  how  will  he  judge  from  the 
varieties  of  seeds  for  sale  which  varie- 
ties are  best?  He  must  buy  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizer — but  he  may  pay 
too  much  for  his  manure  and  his  ferti- 
lizer may  contain  cheap  and  worthless 
materials.  Then  there  are  the  other  im- 
portant details — spraying,  weeding,  culti- 
vating, marketing,  etc. — all  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  soil  and  the  locality  and 
demand  skill  and  experience. 

The  city  man  has  been  told  a  number 
of  things  which,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he 
has  construed  as  a  positive  guarantee  of 
a  fortune  in  farming.  The  rule  is  that 
a  fortune  cannot  be  made  in  a  day  or  a 
decade.    It  takes  just  as  much  time  to 


develop  a  farm  as  any  other  kind  of 
business  enterprise.  It  needs  to  be  a 
gradual,  painstaking,  thoroughly  scien- 
tific development.  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  others  who  are  engaged 
in  intensive  farming  when  I  say  that 
the  first  three  years  are  years  of  prepa- 
ration— studying  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  the  market  conditions  of  the  local- 
ity, the  latest  methods  of  packing  and 
marketing  farm  products,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  successful  farmers  and 
studying  their  methods.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  years  may  yield  a  small  return, 
but  no  actual  profit  on  the  investment. 
Profits  do  not  come,  as  a  rule,  until  the 
sixth  year,  and  from  then  on  the  scien- 
tific farmer  confidently  expects  to  make 
money.  His  profits  may  vary  from  year 
to  year,  because  of  conditions  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  hut  they  ought 
to  average  large  and  to  increase  with  ex- 
perience. It  takes  considerable  time, 
money,  and  intelligent  effort  to  become 
the  most  independent  man  in  the  world  ; 
and  all  city  men  should  be  very  clearly 
informed  of  the  difficulties  that  will 
have  to  be  met  before  attempting  the 
life  of  a  farmer. 


You  can  get  good 
pictures  just  as 
soon  as  you  get  a 


You  need  no  previous  ex- 
perience, no  technical 
knowledge.  Step  into  the 
dealer's  to-day  and  see 
for  yourself,  how  easy 
Premos  are  to  load  and 
operate,  how  light  and 
compact,  and  how  alto- 
gether desirable. 

The  above  picture  (actual  size) 
is  from  a  negative  made  with  the 
Premoette  Jr.  No.  1 ,  a  marvelous- 
ly  compact  little  camera  which  will 
slip  into  any  pocket,  or  a  lady's 
handbag,  and  costs  but  $5. 

And  then  there  are  the  Film 
Premos  No.  1,  just  as  simple  to 
operate,  but  making  larger  pic- 
tures— 3  %  x  4>}(,  $10.00 ;  4x5, 
$12.50;  3A  (post  card  size), 
$12.50 — and  many  other  models 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to 
$150.00. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue 

A  book  that  no  one  interested  in  photog- 
raphy should  be  without.  It  describes  the 
many  Premo  advantages  fully — the  day- 
light loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility, 
the  Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing 
system. 

It's  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.      Rochester,  N.Y. 

Premoette  Jr. 


We  Sold 

Forty  Million  Dishes 

In  the  Month  of  March 

Forty  million  dishes  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

That's  told  to  show  you  how  the  world  is  coming  to  these 
fascinating  foods. 

Wheat  and  rice,  for  ages,  have  been  served  in  countless  ways. 
But  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  found  a  way  to  explode  the  grains. 

To  secure  ease  of  digestion,  he  learned  how  to  blast  the  food 
granules  to  pieces. 

Then  the  millions  found  that  these  whole-grain  wafers  formed 
delightful  foods  —  crisp  and  toasted,  thin  and  porous,  almond- 
flavored  morsels. 

Now  our  mills  run  night  and  day.  Yet  it's  often  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand  for  these  steam-exploded  grains. 


How  Folks 
Like  Them 

Folks  serve  them  at  breakfast 
with  cream  and  sugar.  And  the 
grains  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

Or  they  mix  the  grains  with 
berries,  and  the  thin,  brown  mor- 
sels supply  an  enticing  blend. 

For  luncheons  or  suppers  they 
serve  the  grains  floating  in  bowls 
of  milk.  And  children  and 
grown-ups,  again  and  again,  fill 
their  bowls  with  these  airy 
bubbles. 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  mak- 
ing. Chefs  use  them  to  garnish 
ice  cream.  Boys  eat  them  like 
peanuts  when  at  play. 

In  any  place  where  nut-meats 
taste  good,  folks  like  the  Puffed 
Grain  flavor. 

Don't  let  your  people  go  with- 
out them  this  summer.  They 
like  good  things  too. 


The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 

(431) 


"Japan  in  i 

California" 

The  White  World's  Question 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

can,  and  as  anxious  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  war.  Thank  you,  Collier's,  The 
Rational  Weekly.  Oscar  H.  Roesner. 

C JOLLIER'S  is  to  he  commended  for 
j  its  honest  investigation  of  the 
Japanese  question  in  California 
and  its  straightforward  statement  of 
facts  in  the  article,  "Japan  in  Cali- 
fornia." Mr.  Macfarlane  has  discov- 
ered the  truth.  There  has  been  too 
much  criticism  of  this  State  on  the  alien 
land  ownership  matter  by  Eastern  pub- 
lications which  have  not  taken  the 
trouble — or  are  too  prejudiced — to  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  Western  opin- 
ion and  the  facts  of  the  case.  Lack  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  editors, 
too,  has  played  a  large  part  in  their 
faulty  conclusions.  The  situation  is  in 
no  wise  desperate  at  present;  but  the 
future  holds  a  very  serious  threat  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  unless  the  Asiatic  is  de- 
barred from  further  peaceful  conquest 
of  the  land.  If  a  firm  legislative  pol- 
icy is  not  adopted  now  it  will  mean  war 
later  on.  The  question'  is  not  one  of 
petty  local  politics  at  all,  even  though 
some  politicians  and  labor  organizations 
may  utilize  it  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is 
an  expression  of  a  fundamental  human  in- 
stinct— the  instinct  of  racial  self-preser- 
vation. The  question  is  big  and  vital  to 
the  whole  white  world.  California  is 
the  frontier  of  Western  civilization  as 
opposed  to  Orientalism,  and  so  she  has 
been  naturally  the  first  to  sense  the  dan- 
ger. Her  act  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  nation.  Lanier  Bartlett. 

Information  for  the  East 

Boston,  Mass. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Congratulations  on  the  article  by 
Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  on  "Japan  in 
California."  This  article  will  no  doubt 
do  more  to  clear  up  the  atmosphere  in 
the  East  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Cali- 
fornia than  anything  heretofore  writ- 
ten. Never  before  have  I  appreciated 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
inhabitants  of  California.  This  article 
cannot  help  but  be  beneficial  to  all  patri- 
otic citizens  of  this  country.  Good  luck 
to  you.  Henry  Davis. 

Fair  and  Truthful 

New  York. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  wish  to  commend  the  fair  and  un- 
biased attitude  of  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  his 
article  on  the  Japanese  question  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  I  consider  it  by  far  the  fair- 
est and  most  truthful  that  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  in  an  Eastern  publication. 
With  considerable  chagrin  and  not  a 
little  wrath,  I  have  read  articles  in  the 
dailies,  weeklies,  magazines,  etc.,  mostly 
by  those  absolutely  unfamiliar  in  any 
respect  with  true  conditions  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  making  countless  wild  and 
foolish  misrepresentations,  jumping  all 
over  the  people  there,  and  speaking  of 
them  as  unfit  to  bear  the  name  Ameri- 


"California  Welcomes  Collier's" 

California  welcomes  Collier's  to  her 
side.  She  will  have  need  of  such  power- 
ful support.  Many  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals are  not  with  California.  Unlike 
Collier's,  they  fail  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  that  has  arisen 
in  California,  or  what  is  behind  it. 
California,  perhaps,  must  take  the  lead 
in  conducting  a  campaign  of  education. 
In  such  work  the  aid  of  Collier's  will 
be  invaluable. —  Visalia  (Cal.)  Times. 

A  Voice  for  Japan 

Collier's,  alas,  betrays  what  we  have 
found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  anti- 
Japanese  advocate — a  fear  lest  the  alien 
race  may,  by  its  superior  qualities,  if 
allowed  free  ingress,  one  day  control  this 
country. — Pasadena  (Cal.)  News. 

Broad  and  Logical 

The  broadest,  most  logical,  and  all- 
around  best  presented  editorial  comment 
that  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  California 
Alien  Land  Law,  and  the  questions  in- 
volved, appears  in  Collier's. 

—Tulare  (Cal.)  Register. 

The  Point  Well  Put 

Up  to  this  time  both  the  Eastern  press 
and  Eastern  statesmen,  as  well  as  plat- 
form speakers,  seem  to  have  missed  the 
point  that  troubled  us  here  in  California 
and  on  the  whole  Coast.  For  this  rea- 
son they  could  not  sympathize  with  our 
efforts  to  exclude  the  Asiatics.  Now 
many  see  the  peril,  but  none  puts  it  so 
well  as  does  Collier's  Weekly. 

— Oxnard  (Cal.)  Courier. 

The  Best  Exposition 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Collier's,  that 
most  progressive  of  progressive  weeklies, 
the  "News"  prints  the  editorial  concern- 
ing the  Japanese  problem — the  best  ex- 
position of  the  problem  that  has  been 
written. — Modesto  (Cal.)  Kens. 

Finding  Out  on  the  Spot 

Collier's  Weekly  desired  to  secure 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
problem  in  its  relation  to  California,  and 
so  it  sent  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane  out 
here  with  instructions  to  "find  out,  on 
the  spot,  what  were  the  conditions  that 
had  led  California  to  the  conviction 
that  the  agricultural  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  must  be  stopped  by  legislation 
forbidding  persons  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship from  owning  or  leasing  farm  lands." 
Mr.  Macfarlane's  report,  published  in 
Collier's,  is  such  as  must  have  been 
made  by  any  honest  investigator,  but  it 
is  not  calculated  to  comfort  those  per- 
sons and  papers  who  have  been  inclined 
to  reproach  California  for  the  attitude 
which,  in  justice  to  herself,  she  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  assume. 

— Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union. 


New  York's  Cinderellas  of  Art 


(  Concluded  from  pnne  20) 


One  of  the  girls  here  got  some  old 
brown  cloth  which  we  tore  into  rags  to 
resemble  autumn  leaves.  Then  we  sewed 
them  together.  It's  funny  I  was  never 
able  to  get  that  dance  over  until  I  took 
off  my  shoes  and  stockings.  You  see  a 
barefoot  dancer  was  a  novelty  in  cabaret. 
Another  thing,  my  dance  was  clean  and 
people  liked  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  old-timers  around  the  cafes,  in  whom 
you  would  suppose  all  sentiment  was 
dead,  ask  for  the  'River  Shanuon'  after 
a  night  of  'Jingle  Bells.' 

"That's  the  reason  I  say  that  you  can 
be  just  as  clean  in  a  cabaret  as  any  place 
else.  You  can  he  one  person  to  yourself 
or  you  can  he  one  of  three  thousand. 
Lord  knows,  I  wanted  the  swell  dinners 
just  as  much  as  the  others,  but  I  knew 
what  went  with  the  dinners. 

"One  of  the  girls  in  our  company  was 
as  beautiful  a  creature  as  you  can 
imagine.  But  she  used  the  most  awful 
language,  told  the  nastiest  stories  I  ever 
listened  to.  When  I  told  her  what  I 
thought    about    her,    she    would  only 


say :  'Well.  I  should  worry.  I  get  the 
money.' 

"One  time  I  told  her  the  story  of  the 
princess  out  of  whose  mouth  toads  used 
to  drop  instead  of  pearls.  That  punc- 
tured her  armor,  and  one  day  she  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  that  she  was  going 
to  'cut  out'  her  'rough  talk.'  " 

Yes,  this  dancer  of  the  cabaret  was 
right.  You  can  be  one  person  to  yourself. 

"The  cabaret  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end,"  she  went  on  in  her  fresh,  unspoiled, 
un-New  York-ified  way.  "It's  the  be- 
ginning for  those  who  are  going  up  and 
the  end  for  those  who  are  coming  down. 
We  all  meet  here.  I'm  beginning  and  I 
like  it.  I  like  this  I-don't-know-where- 
next-week's-board-is-coming-from  feeling. 
And  I  like  the  fight." 

Wonderful  city,  this  New  York ;  won- 
derful things  they  do  there,  but  none 
more  wonderful  than  the  heart-breaking 
struggle,  the  great  sacrifices  they  make 
just  to  live  in  a  three-by-four  room 
located  anywhere  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  East  River. 


Explaining  Keeley 

{Continued  from  page  6) 


of  news-publishing  sagacity  that  the 
country  saw  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

THE  WALSH  BANK  SCOOP 

AS  Keeley  came  more  and  more  to  be 
.  recognized  as  a  power  in  journalism, 
stories  began  to  come  to  him.  He  was 
feared  and  courted,  and  often  consulted 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  news  inci- 
dents upon  the  public  mind  and  the  best 
way  in  which  to  let  the  facts  come  out. 
This  often  gave  him  opportunity  to  seme 
additional  beats. 

For  example:  One  morning  at  3.30, 
w  hen  the  last  editions  were  running  off, 
Keeley  was  astonished  to  see  the  presi- 
dent of  a  leading  Chicago  bank  walk  into 
his  office.  The  expression  on  the  man's 
face  indicated  dire  calamity. 

"Who  has  absconded  and  how  many 
hundred  thousand  did  he  take'.'  What's 
the  story,  quick !"  demanded  Keeley. 

"Come*  with  me  and  I'll  tell  you."  was 
the  reply  in  a  significant  tone. 
"Is  it  big?"  asked  Keeley  sharply. 
•Yes."    replied    the    bank  president, 
"it  is." 

Keeley  stopped  the  "Tribune"  presses 
and  hurried  out  with  his  visitor.  He 
was  escorted  one  block  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  where  he  found 
the  rooms  upstairs  crowded  with  the 
leading  financial  men  of  the  city,  headed 
by  Marshall  Field.  It  was  evident 
they  had  been  making  a  night  of  it. 
Some  dozed  in  chairs,  some  were  curled 
up  on  settees,  some  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves;  others  sat  about  in  groups  con- 
ferring in  low  tones ;  many  were  munch- 
ing sandwiches  or  drinking  coffee  which 
had  been  brought  in  the  janitor's 
buckets.  Field  himself  half  dozed  upon 
n  desk  with  an  empty  coffee  cup  beside 
him  and  the  remains  of  a  sandwich  be- 
tween his  fingers.  The  buzz  of  conver- 
sation ceased  as  Keeley  entered  the 
room.    "What's  up?"  he  asked. 

They  told  him  Walsh's  banks  had 
failed."  Keeley  gobbled  the  details  ea- 
gerly, and  started  for  the  door,  but  the 
door  was  locked. 

"Wait."  they  said  blandly.  "We  want 
you  to  advise  with  us." 

Keeley  was  willing  to  be  very  free  with 
his  advice,  but  he  wanted  to  get  back 
and  start  his  presses  with  the  biggest 
scoop  the  "Tribune"  had  scored  in 
months.  However,  the  bankers  would 
not  let  him  go. 

They  passed  him  suavely  from  one  to 
another,  discussing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  getting  his  views  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  news,  but  keeping  the  doors 
locked.  Keeley  resolved  upon  strategy. 
Apparently  he  gave  up  any  thought  of 
leaving,  took  off  his  hat  and  moved  about 
indifferently  among  the  men,  but  all  the 
time  was  gravitating  toward  the  rear 
door.  Once  in  its  vicinity  he  eluded  the 
watchful  eyes  for  a  moment,  picked  up 
an  empty  bucket  in  either  hand,  and  ac- 
costed the  doorkeeper  with :  "Dese  guys 
wants  more  coffee." 

Keeley's  imitation  was  perfect.  The 
doorkeeper  was  deceived  and  permitted 
him  to  pass.  Dropping  his  buckets  on 
the  stairway  where  they  clattered  down 
behind  him.  Keeley  bounded  to  the  street, 
and  dashed  toward  the  "Tribune"  office. 
As  he  arrived  he  sawr  the  long  lines  of 
paper  wagons  from  the  other  printing 
offices  loaded  and  waiting  for  the 
"Tribunes."  This  was  the  sort  of  situa- 
tion that  Keeley  enjoyed  to  the  limit. 
The  papers  of  his  rivals  were  already 
off  the  press  and  standing  at  his  door. 
He  could  hold  them  while  he  printed 
his  own  flare  head  beat  on  the  Walsh 
failure. 

In  half  an  hour  the  "Tribune"  presses 
w  ere  going  again  and  by  the  time  the 
bankers  began  to  wonder  what  happened 
to  Keeley  the  newsboys  had  the  story 
of  the  Walsh  failure  on  the  street. 

"they  want  to  know  who  is  dead  !" 

DOUBTLESS  the  supreme  exhibition  of 
Keeley's  news-handling  senilis  was 
displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the  Iroquois 
Theatre  fire  story,  the  greatest  disaster, 
so  far  as  mortality  is  concerned,  that 
ever  befell  Chicago.  The  news  features 
of  this  horrible  tragedy — in  which  more 
than  600  persons  died — were  of  the  most 
colorful  kind.  The  "Tribune's"  compre- 
hensive story,  gathered  by  more  than  a 
score  of  men,  and  worked  into  a  clear 
and  forceful  narrative,  was  taking  shape 
by  ten  o'clock  on  that  terrible  night.  The 


"Tribune"  first  page  was  to  carry  one  of 
the  greatest  news  stories  in  history. 

But  Keeley  walked  out  of  his  office, 
chewing  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  and  in  un- 
emotional tones  gave  the  city  editor  the 
order : 

"Put  nothing  on  the  first  page  but 
names  of  the  dead."  Then  he  added  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  retired  :  "People  don't 
care  about  descriptions  or  incidents. 
What  they  want  is  names — to  know  who 
is  dead !" 

So  the  descriptive  lead  went  on  the 
second  page. 

Until  the  last  minute  names  were 
gathered  and  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  the  paper  went  on  the  street  carry- 
ing nothing  on  the  front  page  but  the 
roll  of  the  dead.  It  made  a  peculiar 
looking  sheet,  but  proved  a  master 
stroke.  No  other  paper  did  it,  but  each 
editor  recognized,  the  minute  he  saw  the 
"Tribune,"  that  Keeley  bad  beaten  him. 
He  had  sensed  the  most  eagerly  sought 
fact.  He  alone  of  them  all  had  put  the 
first  news  first. 

Of  course  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
ploit of  Keeley's  career  came  when  a 
well-known  banker  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  crying  depositors  and  prying 
officers  of  the  law,  and  when  Keeley 
traced  him  to  his  hiding  place  in  Tan- 
gier and  brought  him  back  by  moral 
suasion.  This  man  was  sent  to  prison, 
but  Keeley  stood  by  him,  helped  him  out 
on  parole  and  has  been  associated  with 
him  since  in  business  transactions  by 
which  the  man  is  getting  back  upon  his 
feet. 

The  first  part  of  this  story  has  been 
told  so  often  that  the  details  need  no 
repeating  here,  while  the  last  part  shows 
a  side  to  Keeley's  nature  that  some  peo- 
ple deny  exists. 

THE   OUSTING   OF  LORIMER 

THE  campaigns  which  have  given 
Keeley  the  most  prominence  in  later 
years  are  the  ousting  of  Lorimer  and 
the  attempt  to  turn  Illinois  into  a 
Progressive  State. 

Keeley  bought  White's  jackpot  story 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  un- 
doing of  Lorimer,  and  Keeley  threw 
every  energy  of  his  dynamic  soul  into 
the  fight — only  to  be  beaten  in  the  first 
campaign. 

But  neighbor  Kohlsaat,  then  of  the 
"Record-Herald,"  began  pounding  away 
on  the  $100,000  fund  that  was  raised  to 
"put  Lorimer  over,"  while  Keeley  con- 
tinued his  own  vigorous  assaults  until 
the  backwash  of  popular  revulsion  swept 
in  like  a  tide,  picked  Lorimer  up  and  car- 
ried him  helplessly  out  to  sea,  so  that 
however  one  parses  the  sentence  of  the 
Senate,  the  expulsion  of  Lorimer  was  a 
Keeley  victory ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  Keeley  himself  affirms  it  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  newspapers  of  the  whole 
country,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they 
clamored  for  the  usurper's  expulsion 
with  a  unanimity  probably  never  dis- 
played by  them  before  upon  any  two- 
sided  subject. 

THE  PRIMARY  FIGHT 

THE  fight  for  Progressivism  in  Illi- 
nois was  one  that  shows  the  pres- 
ent-day Keeley.  Going  down  to  Oyster 
Bay  on  January  2,  1912,  Keeley  told 
Colonel  Roosevelt  he  must  run  for  Presi- 
dent and  was  unfeazed  by  the  volley  of 
that  doughty  one's  denials. 

"The  people  demand  you  in  Illinois — 
I'll  prove  it,"  declared  Keeley,  reaching 
for  his  hat. 

He  went  home  and  asked  Governor 
Deneen  to  call  the  Legislature  in  extra 
session  to  pass  a  direct  primary  law. 
Deneen  was,  nevertheless,  unenthusiastic 
over  the  proposal.  Finally  he  yielded  to 
the  newspaperman's  importunings,  to  the 
extent  of  naming  the,  as. some  believed, 
impossible  condition  that  if  Keeley  could 
get  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators pledged  by  a  certain  day  to  vote 
for  such  a  law,  he  would  call  an  extra 
session.  Keeley  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  went  at  the  task  with  his  usual  high 
initial  velocity,  employing  all  the  Illi- 
nois resources  of  the  "Tribune"  organi- 
zation. At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  his  last  day  Keeley  was  two  men 
short.  He  sent  his  veteran  night  police 
reporter,  John  Kelley,  to  get  Alder- 
man Mike  Kenna.  better  known  as 
Hinky-Dink,  out  of  bed  and  ask  that  he 
furnish  Keeley  with  one  more  legislator. 
Hinky-Dink  issued  the  order  grumblingly 


Have  You  Tried  Karo  in 
Your  Preserving,  Madam? 


s 


i  O  many  housewives  are  using 
Karo  (Crystal  White)  in  their 
preserving  syrup  that  prob- 
ably you  know  all  about  it.    But  if 
you  do  not,  get  a  can  of  Karo  (Crystal 
White)  from  your  grocer  before  you 
put  up  any  more  fruit. 
Make  your  preserving  syrup  with  part 
Karo  (Crystal  While)  instead  of  all  sugar. 
Your  jams,  jellies,  preserved  and  canned 
fruits  will  be  richer  in  consistency,  with  the 
true  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit.    Karo  (Crystal 
While)  better  blends  the  fruit  juices  with  the 
sugar,  and  develops  their  flavor  to  perfection. 
It  also  prevents  jams  and  jellies  from  candying. 
In  Canning,  for  instance,  use  these  proportions: 


CANNING  TABLE 


5  lbs. 

Lb. 
Sugar 

Lb. 
Karo 

Water 

Time  of  Boil- 
ing (min.) 
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2 

1/ 

72 
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1 
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% 

1  cup 
1  %.  pts. 

1  pt. 

1  pt. 
1  \  pts. 
1  pt. 

1  5  slow 

15 

15 
10  to  15 
15 

20 

Cherries  J 

THIS  Canning  Table  is  reprinted  from  our 
*  Karo  Preserving  Book,  a  wonderfully 
practical  and  helpful  little  guide  for  making 
jams,  jellies  and  preserves  generally  —  with  full 
directions  for  sterilizing  preserves  so  they  Wi'l  keeP 
perfectly.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
FREE — just  send  us  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

Send  for  your  FREE  COPY,  Karo  Preserving  Book. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
Dept.  KK  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 


^^NE  thing  will  surely  tempt  palates  jaded  by  hot  weather. 

Serve  these  delicate,  tasty  desserts  made  with  Kingsford  s 
Corn  Starch — light,  easily  digested,  wholesome  and  nutritious. 


Coffee  Custard 


Cornstarch  ' 


CEND  your  name  for  our  new  Corn  Products  Cook  Book,  with 
the  latest  recipes  for  the  use  of  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch  and 
Karo  Syrup.    8  Handsomely  illustrated  pages  in  color. 

Be  sure  to  order  Kingsford's  Corn  Starch  and  see  that  you  are 
given  Kingsford's. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  delicacy  and  purity,  Kings- 
ford's Corn  Starch  readily  takes  the  full  flavor  of 
every  kind  of  seasoning.  It  offers  possi- 
bilities in  your  cooking  that  you  can  have 
no  idea  of,  if  you  have  been  using  ordi- 
nary Corn  Starches  and  inferior  substi- 
tutes, which  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
Kingsford's. 

Write  today  for  the  Corn  Products  Cook  Book 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
Dept.  KK  New  York  P.  O.  Box  16» 
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CORNSTARCH 
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Sugar  Wafers 

enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon, 
adorn  the  simplest  of  "after- 
noons." Their  goodness  and 
attractiveness  are  pleasing  alike 
to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  are  delight- 
fully united  in  these  highly 
esteemed  dessert  confections. 
In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 

ADORA : — A  filled  sugar  wafer — 
the  newest  of  dessert  sweets. 

riLSTINO: — A  favorite  confection 
in  the  guise  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE,  TOKENS:  — A 
dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY, 


your  choice  of  any  of 
these  handsome 
pieces  on  our  usual 
liberal  CREDIT 
TERMS:  One- 
fifth  down,  bal- 
ance divided 
n  v  into  8  equal 
*  \  amounts — 
1    \  pay  able 
A  monthly. 
Order 
today. 


Send  for 
freeJewel- 
ry  Catalog, 

'explaining  our 
Easy  Credit 
Plan.  Any  arti- 
cle sent  for  your 
examination, 
changes  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  you 
can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  in 
need  cf  a  diamond, watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc. 


Big  Appetites 
Thank  These  Baskets 

A  small  piece  of  Ice  In  a  Hawkeye 
Refrigerator  Basket  keeps  lunch  and 
bottles  cold  all  day.  An  outdoor  lunch 
from  a  Hankeje"  doubles  the  pleasure 
of  your  motor  boat  or  auto  trip.  Kids 
you  of  unappetizing  food  or  drinks! 
Our  Free  Booklet  tells  all  you  want 
to  know  about  outdoor  lunches. 

The  Hawk  eye  "Tonneau" 
Basket— Made  of  strong  rattan, 
finished  in  beautiful  dull  green; 
inside  lined  with  heavy,  non- 
rustable  nickel  plate,  sur- 
rounded with  asbestos  wall. 
Ice  compartment  detachable; 
made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated. 
Basket  is  insect  and  dust-proof. 
Strapped  with  nickel-plated 
hold  -  fast  buckle.  All  prices 
most  reasonable. 


'A  res 
and  a 


add  zest 
to  the  trip* 


I  Hatukeye 
Refrigerator  Basket 


Fitted  Lunch  Basket 

itfit,conti 
n,  plate* 


\  full-fledged  dining 
ng  coffee  pot,  sauce- 
es,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
c.    A  complete  luncheon 
large  outing  party. 


Write! 

Send  for  our  Prices  on  Refrifrer- 
tor  Baskets.    Ask  for  Free  Book 
-tells  all  about  baskets,  con- 
tains recipes  for  outdoor  dishes. 
:nd  you  name  of  "Hawk- 
dealer  in  your  commu- 
nity.   Write  now,  while  you 


think  ol  it.  (3) 

'The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 

Fitted  Lunch  Basket   32  MainStreet,  Burlington.Iowa 


and  went  back  to  bed.  At  5.30  in  the 
morning — Keeley  was  not  sleeping  much 
that  night — he  turned  a  screw  on  an- 
other politician  and  got  his  final  pledge. 

The  extra  .session  was  called ;  the 
primary  bill  was  passed,  Roosevelt  won 
over  Taft  in  the  primaries,  and  won 
over  him  again  in  the  election,  although 
Wilson  carried  the  State.  The  Republi- 
can party  thus,  instead  of  being  a  proud 
and  presumptuous  first,  became  a  sorely 
disgruntled  third. 

Now,  did  Keeley  do  all  this  by  audac- 
ity alone?  One  of  his  shrewd  news- 
paper rivals  says :  "No,  it  was  just  a 
piece  of  Keeley's  sagacity.  The  rest  of 
us  thought  Illinois  was  a  reactionary 
State.  Keeley,  with  that  darned  hunch 
of  his  for  knowing  what  people  are  think- 
ing, saw  that  it  was  progressive  and  he 
made  the  'Tribune'  cater  to  it.  It  has 
paid  big.  The  'Tribune's'  circulation 
jumped  enormously  during  the  year." 

THE   CRUSADE  FOR  A  SANE  FOURTH 

KEELEY  has  again  and  again  hurled 
the  great  power  of  the  "Tribune" 
behind  some  important  social  or  hu- 
manity issue.  Take,  for  example,  his 
crusade  for  a  sane  Fourth.  The  idea 
came  into  his  mind  in  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral way,  but  he  hit  it  with  the  Keeley 
punch  and  the  "Tribune"  reach. 

It  began  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1890, 
when  a  little  daughter  was  hanging  in 
the  balance  between  life  and  death.  The 
air  about  his  home  was  filled  with  the 
din  of  that  barbarous  demonstration 
which  as  a  matter  of  unquestioned  fact 
we  had  come  to  associate  with  the 
demonstration  of  patriotism.  Keeley 
hovering  over  his  little  child,  anxious  to 
the  point  of  frenzy,  thought  this  noise 
was  pushing  her  out  of  the  world.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  midst  of  his 
distraction  he  called  up  the  "Tribune" 
office  to  speak  to  his  secretary,  but  there 
was  so  much  of  the  clatter  of  celebration 
at  both  ends  of  the  line  that  for  a  time 
neither  could  hear  the  other.  An  idea 
came  to  Keeley  : 

"Get  reports  from  thirty  cities  on  the 
number  of  killed  and  injured  by  this 
blankety-blank  foolery,"  he  said,  "and 
let's  see  what  it  looks  like." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  called  up  again 
and  dictated  the  exact  form  of  the  mes- 
sage to  be  sent,  and  added:  "Make  it  a 
hundred  cities,  get  the  figures  in  shape, 
and  we  will  print  them." 

The  next  morning  on  the  front  page 
of  the  "Tribune"  there  was  a  column 
devoted  to  the  Fourth  of  July  horror. 
On  the  following  morning,  with  more 
data  at  hand,  the  results  were  elaborated 
in  three  terrible  columns.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  "Tribune's"  campaign 
for  a  sane  Fourth.  At  first,  papers  and 
people  jeered,  but  year  after  year  the 
"Tribune"  continued  to  tabulate  the 
ghastly  results.  More  and  more  coopera- 
tion was  secured  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  comparison  between  the  high  rec- 
ord of  1903,  when  the  list  of  casualties 
was  like  the  news  of  a  battle,  dead  466, 
injured  3,983,  and  the  low  record  of  last 
year,  but  41  dead  and  947  injured.  There 
is  a  difference  of  425  funerals  between 
the  high  year  and  the  low  one  and  the 
curve  is  still  descending. 

When  a  man  has  both  the  originality 
of  conception  and  the  propulsive  force 
to  think  hundreds  of  funerals  and  thou- 
sands of  casualties  out  of  existence  each 
year  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  is  a 
man  to  whom  it  is  not  amiss  to  pay  some 
tribute  of  respect. 

It  was  Keeley  also  who  launched  the 
"Good-Fellow"  movement  which  has  gone 
through  the  cities  like  an  epidemic  of 
heart  softening,  and  put  new  meaning 
into  the  Christmas  celebration  for  both 
men  of  plenty  and  the  homes  of  the 
needy.  Mr.  Keeley  treasures  yet  the 
original  letter  of  the  original  "Good 
Fellow"  whose  name  has  never  yet  been 
disclosed. 

THE   MEASURE  OF  THE  MAN 

AND  now,  having  followed  Mr.  Keeley 
X*.  as  far  from  his  native  lair  as  our 
space  permits,  we  needs  must  pause  and 
cast  up  our  totals.  In  these  totals  we 
find  contradictions,  black  figures  and 
red ;  credits  in  great  number,  but  also 
debits. 

It  is  conceded  that  Keeley  is  a  great 
newspaper  man,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world ;  that  the  extent  of  his  public 
service  is  immeasurable:  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Chicago  is  justly  proud  of 
him,  and  that  the  better  elements  of 
society  are  generally  grateful  to  him. 
But  he  has  no  personal  popularity, 
partly  no  doubt  because,  so  far  as  the 


personal  side  of  his  life  is  concerned, 
Keeley  is  a  stranger  in  the  city  in  which 
he  has  lived  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
is  a  recluse.  When  his  wife  was  asked 
to  name  his  intimates,  she  was  puzzled. 
He  has  a  few,  but  not  many  men  in 
Chicago  can  call  Keeley  friend  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  word.  This  is 
not  at  all  because  the  man  has  no  capa- 
bilities for  friendship — he  has  them  in 
a  high  degree,  as  a  few  fortunate  ones 
can  testify — but  it  is  because  he  has 
given  himself  up  so  entirely  to  his  busi- 
ness. He  has  poured  his  life  into  the 
"Tribune"  day  by  day  for  twenty-one 
years  as  a  roll  of  white  paper  feeds  into 
the  press. 

There  has  been  neither  room  nor  thro 
for  the  making  of  friends. 

NEWS  AND  FEELINGS 

BUT  the  charge  one  hears  pressed 
against  him  most  frequently  is  lack 
of  feeling — feeling  for  his  own  employees 
and  for  the  unfortunate  innocent  victims 
of  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  inevita- 
bly result  from  the  publication  of  some 
news  stories.  Keeley's  reply  is:  "When 
you  print  a  newspaper  you  enter  into  a 
contract  tcith  your  readers  to  give  them 
the  news  of  the  day." 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle  he  re- 
serves the  right  to  determine  what  is 
news,  and  thereafter  he  will  get  that 
news,  and  once  gotten  he  will  print  it.  J 
An  accident  or  any  untoward  happening 
in  the  plant  of  a  big  advertiser  will  be  I 
printed  as  regardlessly  in  the  columns  j 
of  the  "Tribune"  as  if  the  institution  in  . 
question  were  an  enemy. 

In  vain  the  most  intimate  friend,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Chi- 
cago,  or  the  poorest  and  most  helpless, 
will  plead  with  Keeley  to  suppress  a 
news  item,  no  matter  how  much  disgrace 
or  suffering  it  may  cause,  if  Keeley 
thinks  its  publication  is  a  duty  to  the  I 
public. 

"Suppress  the  news  of  one  crime  and 
you  breed  a  dozen  others,"  is  his  fre- 
quent rejoinder  to  critics. 

At  a  time  when  an  issue  between  pri- 
vate suffering  and  the  public  good  is 
raised,  Keeley  sits  in  judgment  like  a 
czar  of  stone.  The  sight  of  tears  and 
the  sound  of  sobbing  does  not  move  1 
him. 

At  such  times  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  Keeley  sees  or  hears  the  individual  '. 
before  him.     The  inference  is  that  he  ! 
has  trained  his  eye  to  see  and  tuned  his 
ear  to  hear  the  public  as  a  whole  and 
not  as  individuals. 

It  is  this  stern  quality  that  makes  j 
people  call  him  ruthless.  His  own  em- 
ployees say  that  he  is  ruthless.  This 
charge  Keeley  thinks  is  unjust.  His 
eyes  snap,  his  lip  curls  hotly,  and  he  de- 
Clares  as  he  bangs  his  fist  upon  the  desk 
or  paces  wrathfully  up  and  down  the  i 
room : 

"It  is  not  because  I  have  no  heart  ;  it 
is  because  I  also  have  a  conscience  that 
I  make  these  decisions." 

THOSE  NOTES  SIGNED  "j.  K." 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  sen- 
tence,  uttered   when   Keeley  was 
roused,  he  blazed  out  the  key  principle  j 
of  his  conduct  as  a  news  publisher.  Per- , 
haps  his  conscience  is  wrong,  but  he  fol- 
lows it.    Perhaps  he  does  fight  hard  and 
with  savage  intensity.  Perhaps  he  does 
regard  all  men  with  suspicion  till  they 
have  disclosed  themselves.   These  things 
were  bred  into  Keeley  in  his  early  en-| 
vironment.     He  fought  to  live  in  the  j 
jungles   of  Whitechapel.     Every  hand 
was  against  him.     He  had  to  conquer 
or  be  conquered.     Before  he  was  hall 
grown  his  soul  had  become  saturated 
with    distrust    of    individuals    and  of 
life. 

The  world  fought  him  and  he  has 
fought  the  world  and  whipped  it.  When 
he  was  an  employee  he  rendered  un-i 
questioning  obedience.  He  went  the 
limit.  He  demands  no  more  than  he 
himself  gave. 

He  dominates  every  part  of  his  manu- 
facturing and  news-gathering  organi- 
zation. His  orders  to  his  staff  go  out  in 
notes  signed  "J.  K."  His  employees 
stand  in  awe  of  him  and  in  awe  of  those 
initials.  No  man  is  immune  from  his 
biting  sarcasms,  from  the  stab  of  his: 
searching  eye.  And  yet  he  knows  how  to 
drop  a  rare  word  of  commendation  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  stored  in 
memory  like  a  priceless  treasure.  It  is 
said  there  are  reporters  scattered  about: 
who  cherish  among  their  possessions  tele- 
graph forms  upon  which  are  written  thei 
two  words  "Thank  you,"  and  signed 
"J.  K."    Those  messages,  fired,  perhaps,) 
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halfway  round  the  world,  are  Keeley's  ap- 
,  preciation  of  some  good  job  done,  and 
the  recipients  guard  them  as  sacredly  as 
if  each  were  an  Iron  Cross. 

THE  STAMP  OF  CONFLICT 

IF  there  are  more  contradictions  in 
James  Keeley  than  is  usual  in  a  man 
of  such  aggressive  nature,  my  own  con- 
clusion is  that  they  are  merely  the  con- 
flict between  the  man's  past  life  and  his 
present.  His  present  life  of  power  and 
opportunity  is  softening  him.  Another 
managing  editor  said  as  much  to  me. 
"Keeley  is  changing,"  he  declared,  "he 
is  softening." 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  there 
is  an  interesting  rumor  of  a  wonderful 
midnight  talk  recently  when  Keeley  sat 
down  in  his  office  with  a  man  almost  a 
Stranger  and  poured  out  the  story  of  his 
life  and  aspirations,  revealing  an  en- 
tiiely  unsuspected  side  of  his  nature,  ad- 
mitting he  had  been  a  hard  man,  but 
maintaining  that  his  life  had  made  him 
hard,  and  unfolding  a  dream  of  retiring 
from  the  newspaper  world  to  devote  his 
business  abilities  more  directly  to  the 


solution  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
common  people  from  among  the  lowest 
stratum  of  which  the  man  himself  had 
climbed  in  thirty  years  to  his  present 
commanding  position. 

AN  EVERYDAY  AMERICAN 

KEELEY'S  detractors  often  refer  to 
him  slurringly  as  a  cockney,  thinly 
veneered.  This  is  wrong.  Keeley  is  an 
American,  a  plain  everyday  American. 
He  came  into  this  country  through  the 
door  our  fathers  opened.  He  has  built 
himself  up  by  building  up  one  of  those 
institutions  by  which  we  maintain  and 
enlarge  our  liberty.  He  brought  with 
him  a  battle  spirit,  bred  in  British  soil, 
which  he  has  consecrated  to  America  by 
unfaltering  fight  upon  a  hundred  fields. 
America  has  given  much  to  Keeley,  but 
Keeley  has  repaid  the  debt  and  heaps 
high  the  measure  by  a  continuance  of 
conspicuous  service  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  city,  his  State,  and  the  country 
of  his  adoption. 

Would  there  be  more  Keeleys  in  White- 
chapel?  one  wonders.  If  so,  opportu- 
nity awaits  them. 


In  the  House  of  the  Living  Death 


(  Concluded  from  page  18) 


A  moment  later  and  they  were  gone, 
banging  the  door  and  having  made  all 
secure  after  them. 

BUBBLES  waited  till  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away.  Then  she  crept 
cautiously  out  of  the  cushions  and 
{poked  about  her.    It  was  dark. 

Around  her  was  the  atmosphere  she 
knew  best — the  odor  of  liquor,  of  to- 
bacco, of  manifold  perfumes — all  inter- 
mingled in  the  closed  house.  But  the 
dark!  It  pressed  on  her — unfamiliar, 
sinister.  The  house  she  knew  of  old 
blazed  warmly  at  night — slept  safely  in 
the  daytime,  w  rapped  in  a  soft  dim  light. 
But  this  !— 

A  si  ili  escaped  her.  She  dug  her  fist 
into  her  eyes. 

A  faint  ray  of  light  streamed  through 
the  transom  over  the  hall  door.  Bubbles 
groped  her  way  into  the  hall  and  sat 
down  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs. 
She  whimpered  with  fright  and  loneli- 
ness. What  should  she  do?  The  ray 
outside  waxed  brighter.  Bubbles's  cour- 
age rose  with  it.  She  would  play  the 
new  same ! — see  how'  many  things  she 
could  remember. 

But  all  that  came  to  her  bewildered 
little  head  was  Pearl — pretty  Pearl,  ly- 
ing so  still  and  white,  with  the  queer- 
smelling  stuff  dropping  out  of  the  tiny 
bottle  on  her  lacy  dress.  And  the  white 
kitty  that  couldn't  fly,  and  went  to  sleep, 
and  would  never  be  hurt  or  sorry  again 
—the  fluffy  little  kitty  that  lay  on  the 
pavement  and  wouldn't  wake  up — and 
wouldn't  wake  up! 

A RATTLE  of  wheels  came  nearer  in 
the  stillness  outside.  When  the  noise 
was  at  its  loudest  it  stopped.  Bubbles 
heard  voices — men's  voices. 

Some  one  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  front 
door  and  stood  there  jingling  keys  and 
talking.  "It's  a  wonder  they  couldn't 
think  of  the  kid  before,"  he  grumbled, 
"givin'  us  a  extry  trip !" 

Hubbies  clutched  the  balustrade  in  ter- 


ror. They  had  come  for  her !  They 
would  hunt  for  her  till  they  found  her! 
She  turned  and  fled  up  the  stairs  as 
fast  as  her  baby  legs  would  carry  her — 
fled  into  the  black  cave  of  the  house — 
better  even  the  dreadful  dark  than  this ! 
She  caught  her  breath  in  little  half- 
choked  sobs  as  she  went,  and  called 
softly  on  Pearl — her  Pearl — in  the  con- 
fusion of  fear. 

Down  at  the  door  the  officer  tried  key 
after  key,  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of 
conversation  with  the  other  man. 

"The  society'll  git  the  kid,  I  guess.  A 
good  thing,  too — unless  some  one  private 
was  to  adopt  her." 

"Who'd  want  to?"  returned  the  other. 
"They'd  have  to  know  where  she  come 
from — and  there's  always  the  taint.  No 
one  would  take  the  risk  of  her.  Pretty 
hard  sleddin'  fur  a  kid  in  the  under- 
world, I  say !" 

"I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  matter 
with  these  keys,  anyway.    They — " 

SOMETHING     white    fluttered  from 
above  and  fell  with  a  soft  thud  on 
the  pavement. 

The  two  men  stared  a  moment  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  street. 

"Good  God !"  whispered  one,  and 
reeled  against  the  door. 

The  other  sprang  forward.  He  bent 
over  what  lay  on  the  sidewalk.  A  match 
flickered  up  in  his  hand.  He  gazed  in- 
tently upon  the  limp  little  fisure  in  its 
filmy  white  dress — at  the  dimpled  arms 
outstretched  like  impotent  wings — at  the 
smiling  mouth — the  flower-crowned  head. 
The  match  died  down. 
"Is  she?"  stammered  the  man  from 
the  doorway. 

The  other  nodded  gravely. 
But  neither  of  them  knew,  as  they 
lifted  the  tiny  body  and  bore  it  away, 
that  Bubbles  had  deliberately  chosen. 
Never — like  the  white  kitty  that  couldn't 
fly — would  she  be  hurt.  Never — like 
Pearl,  her  own  dear  Pearl — would  she 
be  sorry ! 


T! 


^HE  1913  Mitchell  cars  show  a  great  many 
JL  improvements  and  conveniences  which  are  thought 
to  belong  only  to  the  highest  priced  cars. 

In  the  1913  Mitchell  we  stopped  at  nothing  that  would  improve 
its  running  and  wearing  qualities;  nothing  that  would  make  it  excel  in 
beauty  of  line,  in  comfort  and  in  your  pride  of  ownership  of  this  Ameri- 
can built  P'rench  car. 

All  1913  Mitchell  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control;  Bosch  ignition; 
Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones 
speedometer;  silk  mohair  top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge 
in  the  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric 
lamp  which  also  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  s^lf-starter,  electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Prices 
F.O.B.  Racine 


7-passenger  Six  60  H.  P. 

2  or  5-passenger  Six  50  H.  P. 

2  or  5-passenger  Four        40  H.  P. 


Wheel  Base 

144-in   $2,500 

132-in   1,850 

120-in   1,500 


For  Canadian  prices  and  name  of  nearest  Canadian  dealer,  write  to  us. 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  New  York   Philadelphia   Atlanta    Dallas    Kansas  City    London  Paris 
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COLLIER'S 


United  StatesTires 

are  good  tires 


Why  did  you  choose  the  tires 
you  are  now  using? 

Because  of  some  friend's  recommendation? 

Or  because  of  some  widely  advertised  "special"  feature  ? 

Or  did  you  just  "happen"  to  select  them  ? 

None  of  these  are  particularly  safe  methods  of  deciding  on 
an  investment  involving  from  one  to  six  hundred  dollars 
per  year. 

Take  a  more  reliable  way. 

Choose  them  as  you  would  choose  a  car — by  comparing  the 
various  brands  point  by  point.  In  other  words  by  com- 
paring the  tables  of  specifications. 

It  will  only  be  fair  to  take  America's  Predominant  Tires  as 
a  basis  of  comparison. 


UNITEO  STATES  TIRES 

TABLE  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

MILEAGE — United  States  Tires  today  yield  an  average  mileage 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  above  the  highest  point  ever  reached 
by  any  tire  maker  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Tire  Company. 

TREADS— By  our  four-factory  co-operative  methods  of  manu- 
facture we  have  produced  tougher,  longer-lived  treads  than 
tires  have  ever  had  before. 

FABRIC  STRENGTH — By  a  process  which  we  have  perfected 
and  control  exclusively  we  have  practically  doubled  the 
fabric  strength  of  United  States  Tires  and  reduced  blow- 
outs to  a  minimum. 

RIM  CUTTING— United  States  Dunlop  Tires  are  the  only  tires 
ever  guaranteed  against  rim  cutting. 

AIR  CAPACITY  AND  DIAMETER— No  tire  has  ever  been 
made  with  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger  diameter 
measurements  than  the  United  States  Dunlop.  You  can  easily 
prove  this  with  your  own  eyes  and  the  use  of  a  caliper. 

STYLES — United  States  Tires  will  meet  every  possible  service 
requirement.  They  are  furnished  in  plain  treads  and  in  the 
world  famous  Nobby  8s  Chain  non-skid  treads  and  in  three 
styles  of  fastening — Clincher,  Quick-detachable  and  the 
Dunlop  (straight  side). 


Can  you  name  a  tire  on  the  market  today  that  can  compare 

with  United  States  Tires  at  the  above  points  ? 
Then  why  not  use  them  this  season  as  exclusive  equipment  ? 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York 


oil  your  bicycle  frequently  with  3-in-One.  Will 
make  it  run  much  easier  and  prevent  wear. 

Also  oil  every  part  of  your  gun,  inside  and 
out,  with  3  in-One,  before  and  after  shooting. 
3- in -One  is  good  for  almost  everything  — 
skates,  fishing  reel,  rod,  catcher's  gloves, 
mask  and  every  tool.  Won't  gum  and  clog; 
contains  no  grease;  no  acid. 


rous 
10c, 


FRFF  Write  today  for  free  gene 

*  sample.   Sold  everywhere ; 

25c  and  50c  bottles.  Library  Slips  with  every 
package. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO 

42  ANB.  Broadway.  New  York 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


GARAGES 


For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 


$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  333-383  Egglestou  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


7* 


We  Ship  On  Approval 


Prepay  Express  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non-skid",  puncture- 
proof    device    for  Automobiles, 
|  Commercial  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  Judge,  don't  take  anyone's 
word  for  it.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

Twin  Cities  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  1909. 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont.,  1911. 
New  York  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1911. 
Twin  Cities  to  Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 
to  learn   our  prices  and   guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  Detachable  Treads, 

Write  today  /or  full  particulars 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 
3663  Brictson  Bldg.     Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


■Mil 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  sent 
free.  Patents  procured  through  Munn&Co.,  re- 
ceive free  notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


One  on  the  Judge 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 


"You  mean  the  one  with  the  nifty 
tattoo  chime?" 
"Yes." 

"How  much  could  it  he  hocked  for?" 

"Twenty  bones,  easy." 

"It  ain't  quite  noon.  They  must  be 
trying  some  beggar  now." 

"If  we  had  twenty  bones  more,  then 
we'd  have  fifty,  and  we  could  have 
a  bang-up  feed  and  a  trip  to  Coney 
for  a  dip,  and  enough  to  pay  the  rent 
again." 

It  Wits  a  warm  day,  and  the  door  of 
the  police  court  building  stood  wide  open. 
The  hum  that  drifted  out  proclaimed  a 
busy  session,  but  there  was  not  a  soul 
in  sight  in  the  big  bare  hall. 

BILL  and  Bert  glanced  innocently 
through  the  door.  There,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  stood  a  janitor's  step- 
ladder. 

Instantly  Bill  muttered :  "Stick 
around,"  and  left  his  astonished  part- 
ner gazing  after  him. 

He  took  the  ladder  under  his  arm  and 
mounted  the  stairs  to  Judge  Mara's 
court  room.  He  walked  in  with  the  con- 
fident air  of  a  free-born  working  man 
in  good  standing  with  the  union,  pay 
for  overtime,  and  a  clear  conscience. 

The  Judge  looked  up  impatiently,  but 


as  Bill  made  no  noise  and  the  lawyer's 
point  was  both  interesting  and  well 
taken,  he  did  not  speak. 

Myron  placed  the  stepladder  against 
the  wall,  climbed  it,  and  removed  the 
clock  from  the  big  hook  upon  which  it 
hung,  tucked  it  carefully  beneath  one 
arm,  took  the  ladder  under  the  other, 
and  reached  the  door  without  making  a 
sound. 

The  lawyer  resumed  his  seat  and  the 
Judge  looked  toward  Bill. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  clock?" 

"Nothing,  your  Honor,  only  it  has  to 
be  cleaned.    We  do  it  reg'lar." 

"Well,  next  time  don't  come  into  this 
court  while  it's  in  session." 

"All  right,  your  Honor;  excuse  me." 
And  Bill  closed  the  door. 

Bimbs,  waiting  in  a  doorway,  took 
the  clock,  while  Myron  sought  a  barber 
shop,  where  he  invested  in  a  shave  and 
a  brushing  and  a  shoe  shine,  the  while 
his  hat  was  renovated,  and  a  spare  boot- 
black bought  him  a  clean  collar. 

Once  more  wearing  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  he  was  joined  by  Bimbs, 
who  had  realized  $21  for  the  clock,  and 
just  two  hours  and  a  half  after  leaving 
them  they  rejoined  their  patient  wives 
and  repaired  to  a  quiet  but  good  caf6 
for  a  well-earned  luncheon. 


The  Black  Knobbers'  Poet 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


to  emphasize  that  airy  charm  peculiar 
to  the  poet. 

The  poet  turned  smiling  to  me.  "I 
reckon  you  sholy  have  the  wrong  county. 
I'd  love  to  lend  you  any  he'p  in  my 
power ;  I  always  like  to  serve  a  news- 
paper man.  And  if  I  find  anybody  that 
knows  about  the  Black — Black — " 

Again  I  prompted. 

"Yes,  seh,  Black  Knobber — I  cayn't 
get  that  name.  If  I  find  anybody,  I 
sboly  will  let  you  know." 

That  night,  at  the  cabin  where  I 
lodged,  I  asked  Holt,  the  miller,  if  he 
bad  ever  heard  of  Black  Knobbers. 

HOLT  sat  bolt  upright,  suddenly. 
"Black  Knobbers!"  he  repeated. 
"The  Black  Knobbers,  mister,  es  them 
than  Meighton  boys  en  Ally  Johnson  en 
Bud  .Spencer  en  some  more  of  their 
friends.  Hangin'  es  too  good  for  'em. 
They'd  ought  to  take  the  whole  bunch 
out  here  in  the  bresh  en  tie  'em,  en  then 
sit  the  bresh  afire — en  begin  with  this 
hyah  Ally  Johnson." 

"Why.  I  thought  he  was  a  preacher's 
son,  and  a  poet." 

"Some  say  he's  sou  to  a  preacher — 
name  of  Brother  Job  Johnson.  But  I 
'low  hit  war  just  the  ol'  devil — he  sholy 
acts  heap  more  like  the  devil  than  like 
Brother  Job.  Brother  Job  laid  off  to 
make  a  preacher  of  him,  en  larnt  him 
some  in  books,  en  sent  him  off  to  git 
schoolin'  somewheres.  But  the  matter 
of  Ally  is,  he  ain't  got  no  religion. 

"Him  en  Bud  Spencer  en  them  thah 
Meighton  boys  tuk  my  son  Eb  out'n  his 
cabin,  and  tuk  en  whupped  him,  en 
'lowed  he  stole  Meightonses  turkeys.  En 
Eb,  he  'lowed  he  never  stole  nothin'  yit. 
en  ef  he  did,  he  wouldn't  begin  with  no 
roupy  turkeys.  En  'lowed  he'd  have  the 
law  on  them  Knobbers !  They  kep'  their 
hats  over  their  face,  but  Eb,  he  Towed 
he'd  know  Ally  Johnson's  voice,  ef  he 
was  to  hear  it  in  Heaven." 

"Well,  he  won't  never  meet  up  with 
Ally  in  Heaven,"  the  old  woman 
shrilled  out,  from  inside  the  house. 
"Ally'll  come  to  the  gallows  yit,  lak 
Jesse  Spencer  done — en  he  sholy  went 
to  the  ol'  bad  man.  He  was  own  cousin 
to  this  hyah  Bud,  en  own  uncle  to 
Ally — en  plum  lak  Ally,  too,  all  them 
Spencers  favor.  En  he  'lowed  to  a  man 
name  of  Lutes — 'Ef  you-uns  speak  to 
my  wife  ag'in  I'll  kill  you' — en  tuk  en 
shot  him  dead.  En  every  week,  tell  he 
was  hung  for  that  crime,  Brother  Job 
Johnson  rid  over  to  the  county  seat,  to 
save  his  soul.  En  Jesse's  wife  was  a 
Meighton,  own  sister  to  Olie  Meighton. 
En  now.  Ally  Spencer  lays  off  to  marry 
olie.  Olie  ain't  lak  them  other  Meigh- 
tons. 

"En  she  ain't  going  to  marry  with  no 
Spencer  trash  lak  Ally.  She  knows 
where  she  can  git  a  better  man,  en  a 
farm  en  three  horses,  by  marryin'.  But 
Ally,  he  keeps  layin'  around  here  after 


Olie.  He  thinks  he'll  pester  her  till  she 
takes  him.  En  so  he  stays ;  en  there 
ain't  no  peace,  no  more  than  if  the  old 
devil  was  here." 

I  had  heard  of  Olie  Meighton.  She 
queened  it  over  the  young  men  of 
Athens.  And  I  understood :  Debo  Holt 
was  the  fortunate  suitor  possessed  of  a 
farm  and  three  horses. 

Debo's  brother  spoke  from  within, 
quaveringly.  "I  ain't  forgotten  how  Ally 
tuk  me  out  en  whupped  me  lak  a  dog! 
The  day  will  come  when  I  stand  under 
the  gallows  in  town,  en  see  him  hung, 
lak  Jesse — en  I  cayn't  take  no  rest  tell 
that  day  is  here.  I  Towed  to  him — 'Ally 
Spencer,  I  look  to  see  you  hung.'  En 
he  Towed  quite  likely  he'd  hang,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  there  to  see,  because  he 
looked  to  hang  for  killin'  all  the  Holts 
around  hyah." 

OUT  of  the  cabin  stalked  Debo.  He 
was  bigger  and  brawnier  than  the 
younger  son,  and  deeper  voiced.  You 
knew,  at  sight  of  him,  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  shot.  This  brother  Eb  was 
as  evidently  one  his  enemy  would  dare 
to  drag  into  the  woods  and  flog. 

"You-uns  hold  yo'  haid !"  growled 
Debo.  "You-uns  es  plum  crazy.  Looks 
lak  you  want  to  set  them  Black  Knob- 
bers after  us.  You  ain't  got  no  call  to 
bring  charges  ag'in  Ally  Spencer — leave 
him  be."  He  glowered  at  his  brother. 
In  his  hands,  not  Eb's,  the  vengeance  of 
the  Holts  was  to  be. 

Turning  fiercely  on  me :  "And  you 
hoi'  yo'  tongue,  too !"  he  ordei-ed.  "Up 
yander  to  the  store,  Bud  Spencer's 
pappy  Towed  you-uns  was  a  deppity 
sheriff.  Them  Black  Knobbers  knows 
whut  to  do  with  deppity  sheriffs — you 
hear?"    He  strode  away  into  the  night. 

(  u  the  following  day  the  miller's 
family  displayed  a  sullen  reticence. 
They  vaguely  denied  all  they  had  said 
regarding  the  Black  Knobbers.  Espe- 
cially they  took  pains  to  say  they  were 
not  sure  of  the  poet's  connection  with 
the  gang.  It  was  "the  talk,  up  yander 
to  the  store." 

During  the  next  few  days  I  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  poet.  He  was 
quite  an  enlightened  person,  through 
natural  mind,  I  fancied,  rather  than 
because  of  his  desultory  schooling.  And 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  friends 
with  him,  as  he  was  always  hanging 
about  the  post  office,  and  always  looking 
for  diversion. 

ONE  afternoon  I  stumbled  on  the 
Meighton  cabin  halfway  up  Black 
Knob.  In  front  of  it  was  a  cornfield,  the 
blades  knee  high  and  swishing  in  the  j 
wind  of  June.  The  slope  beyond  was 
covered  with  a  dense  thicket  in  the  shade 
of  which  I  sat  down  to  rest. 

There  was  a  light  rustle  among  the 
corn.  I  looked ;  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  Viola  Meighton. 
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Perhaps  no  man  ever  looked  wholly 
unmoved  on  Viola.  She  was  a  tall 
woman,  fair  like  the  other  Meightons. 
She  carried  her  head  with  all  the  pride 
of  the  South.  Her  blue  calico  bonnet 
dangled  by  its  strings  from  about  her 
arm.  Her  hair  was  almost  the  color  of 
yellow  corn;  and  there  was  a  proud, 
beautiful  curve,  from  the  coil  on  her 
neck  to  where  the  sunburn  ended  and 
the  neck,  alluringly  white,  disappeared 
under  a  blue  cotton  dress.  The  Meigh- 
tons were-  silent,  obstinate  people.  She 
had  the  hard  profile  of  the  tribe,  but 
her  mouth  was  soft,  alluring,  scarlet  ; 
her  face  dimpled  everywhere  when  she 
smiled.  With  its  hardness  and  its  sweet- 
ness it  made  one  think  of  a  rock  over- 
grown by  a  flowering  vine. 

She  did  not  hurry  when  she  saw  the 
poet  waiting  for  her  at  the  cabin  door. 
Yet  perhaps  she  was  conscious  of  his 
eyes.  Seated  on  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
she  used  her  blue  bonnet  as  a  fan;  and 
under  her  cotton  dress  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell. 

THE  wind  brought  a  smell  of  elder 
flower  from  the  valley.  Far  below  a 
thin  line  of  smoke  was  visible,  and  the 
St.  Louis  express  thundered  through, 
leaving  behind  a  pungent  taint  on  the 
fragrance  of  the  woods,  and  shrill, 
angry  echoes  among  the  rocks.  As 
these  died  away,  I  heard  a  mocking 
bird.  In  the  coolness  of  the  thicket  he 
wooed  his  silent  mate.  And  I  was  be- 
wildered by  the  wonder  of  it — that  she 
could  refuse  him. 

An  old  woman  came  from  the  cabin. 
Stooping,  she  snatched  the  poet's  hat 
from  the  cabin  step.  Then  she  crowded 
it,  with  its  soft  brim,  on  Viola's  head, 
around  her  face. 

"Kiss  her.  Ally,  kiss  her !"  she  cackled. 
"Ef  a  girl  wears  a  man's  hat,  cayn't  he 
kiss  her?" 

Viola  did  not  deign  to  touch  the  hat. 
She  smiled  up  at  him,  her  chin  dimpled, 
the  provocative  lips  slightly  parted. 

The  poet  was  trembling;  he  had  folded 
his  arms,  and  was  quite  pale  from  ex- 
citement. "I  reckon  Ally  don't  want 
to,"  calmly  remarked  Viola.  "You  see, 
mammy?  You-uns  cayn't  git  Ally  to  kiss 
me.  noway." 

"I  dassen't !"  suddenly  declared  the 
poet.  "That  man  you  lak  better  than 
me — he  sholy  would  shoot  me."  His  lip 
curled  ironically.  "I  ain't  got  no  fahm 
nor  three  horses!"  he  remarked. 

Viola  was  unperturbed. 

"But  if  you'll  give  me  yo'  wo'd  to 
marry  me,  Olie ! — if  you'll  give  me  yo' 
wo'd,  I'll  drive  that  'Bo  Holt  clear  ove' 
into  Taney  County.  And  then,  ef  he 
comes  back  here,  Olie — if  he  lif's  his 
eyes  to  look  at  you,  I'll  kill  him.  I'll 
lay  for  him,  en  I'll  shoot  him  down.  I'll 
ill  1  him  plum  full  of  lead,  lak  I  would 
a  squirrel." 

Viola  looked  at  him  indulgently  from 
the  moral  height  assigned  by  her  kind 
to  women.  Her  brothers  were  bandits; 
she  and  her  mother  were  never  absent 
from  the  church  meeting.  Gambling, 
drinking,  shooting,  all  forms  of  sin,  they 
regarded  as  the  prerogative  of  men. 
"They  cayn't  holp  it,  lak  wimmen  folks 
can."  Viola  was  accustomed  to  say. 

"You  quit  yo'  bad  talk.  Ally  Spencer," 
she  admonished;  "en  keep  yo'  guns  put 
away  lak  I  tell  you.  The  Book  says  to 
forgive  yo'  enemies,  Ally." 

The  poet  bent  above  her,  his  long  black 
forelock  mingled  with  her  corn-colored 
hair.  "If  you  we'  to  treat  me  different, 
Olie."  he  continued,  "looks  lak  I  might 
find  peace.  And  then  I  reckon  I  could 
get  religion." 

She  answered  him  sternly:  "Religion 
or  not,  you  better  keep  the  law,  you-all. 
You-uns  es  liable  to  wish  you  had." 

HE  was  stung  by  the  suggestion  of 
punishment.  "Thelaw  !"  he  repeated. 
"I  don't  keep  any  law  but  the  law  of 
Almighty  God.  I  know  what  you  have 
in  yo'  mind,  Olie.  And  I  tell  you,  if 
any  deppity  sheriff  comes  heah  to  this 
mountain  en  tries  to  lay  hands  on  me 
or  mine,  I'll  kill  him.  I'll  shoot  him 
lak  a  dog." 

Viola  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  Their 
blue  shadows  vanished,  the  depths 
showed.  "Ally  !"  she  cried.  "Ally,  please 
don't  talk  that-a-way.  Something  sholy 
will  happen  to  you." 

Again  he  bent  toward  her.  She  smiled 
luminously,  laying  her  head  backward 
on  the  bench.  A  wind  came  up.  Wild 
fruit  shook  out  its  odors;  there  was  a 
spicy  smell  of  young  nuts,  a  scent  of 
roses.  From  the  thicket  came  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  mocking  bird. 

Her  face  shone  on  him.  Nevertheless, 


she  felt  herself  the  priestess  of  decorum. 
"You  'lowed  you  came  to  see  the  boys, 
Ally,"  she  remarked.  "They  all  went  up 
the  mountain ;  ef  you-uns  take  the  ol' 
road,  you're  liable  to  meet  up  with  'em." 

Thus  he  was  dismissed.  But  the 
woman  stood  watching  till  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

I  too  went  up  the  mountain.  After 
clambering  for  some  time  over  the  rocks, 
I  dived  into  the  undergrowth.  In  this 
tangle  a  path  appeared  and  led  up- 
ward, winding  in  and  out  wherever  the 
trees  left  room  for  a  horse  to  go.  Over- 
head the  wind  rushed  mightily  in  the 
branches.  Near  the  earth — where  the 
leaf  mold  of  centuries  felt  soft  to  the 
foot — was  twilight ;  but  when  I  looked 
up,  I  saw  little  green  walnuts  gilded 
by  the  sun. 

I EMERGED  from  the  shallow  at  a  large 
rock,  much  worn  by  human  feet.  It  is 
now  pointed  out  as  the  one  from  which 
the  Black  Knobbers  tired  on  a  sheriff's 
posse,  as  they  were  being  hunted 
through  mountain  fastnesses,  after  the 
killing  of  the  Holts.  Then  it  had  no 
history.  Standing  on  it  I  looked  into 
the  valley,  down  a  yellow  road  which 
twisted  sharply,  so  that  it  looked  like 
a  new,  coiled  rope.  At  my  right  hand 
was  a  grapevine  with  immature  fruit. 
A  bird  dashed  through,  and  I  saw  that 
the  vine  hid  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  I 
entered. 

The  front  was  to  the  west,  and  the 
afternoon  sun  beat  in,  so  that  I  saw  the 
name  cut  in  the  wall,  a  place  where  fire 
was  made  when  the  Knobbers  met,  and 
the  spring,  from  which  a  tiny  stream 
trickled,  to  lose  itself  in  the  grass  be- 
low. 

When  I  came  out,  the  woods  were 
hushed  for  a  coming  storm.  I  saw  the 
sun  shining  above,  but  the  sky  was  con- 
cealed by  branches.  The  world  dark- 
ened ;  there  was  a  roll  of  thunder. 

A  twig  snapped  stealthily ;  I  stopped, 
seized  by  a  great  fear.  Near  me,  in 
the  hushed  woods,  I  heard  a  quick  in- 
take of  breath;  and  I  felt  the  presence 
of  a  man — of  the  poet.  I  touched  my  gun. 
But  instinctively  I  knew  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  me.  He  was  very  near, 
though  unseen. 

FOR  some  moments  all  was  still.  An- 
other sound  startled  ;  but  it  was  only 
the  swish  of  a  wing.  I  turned  to  leave 
the  place,  and  the  poet  did  not  molest  me. 
Very  cautiously,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the 
tangles,  I  made  my  way  down  to  the 
county  road. 

That  night,  and  for  several  days 
after,  it  rained — torrents  of  rain — till 
the  creek  that  ran  around  the  town  like 
a  hoop  was  so  swollen  only  a  fool  would 
try  to  ford  it.  It  cut  off  all  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  hills,  making  me  almost  a 
prisoner  in  Athens. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  storm  I  took 
a  drive  on  the  only  passable  road.  It 
was  not  raining,  and  the  dirty  sky  over 
Black  Knob  was  touched  with  white,  as 
if  there  might  be  a  prospect  of  clearing. 
The  purple  violets  had  a  chilly  look, 
the  blue  spiderwort  had  remained  closed 
all  day. 

As  I  rode  I  read. 

I  know  it  by  heart  now — it's  a  mere 
half  dozen  stanzas.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  not  cared  for  it,  but  I  hold  that  we 
tire  worshipers — we  little  people,  who 
have  struggled  so  to  light  our  own 
candles — have  earned  the  right  to  say 
we  know. 

My  heart  quickened  with  the  great  de- 
light it  is  to  find  a  new  poet.  I  smoothed 
the  little  country  paper,  and  read  again. 
The  rhythm  was  new.  He  had  needed  a 
new  rhythm  for  the  country  he  wished 
to  paint ;  and  he  wasn't  afraid  of  new 
things.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  anything. 
My  friends  who  do  not  receive  the  poem 
say  it  is  at  least  daring.  It  is  about  a 
summer  night  in  the  Ozarks,  and  a 
mocking  bird,  and  a  man's  passion  for  a 
woman.  It  has  a  sound  exactly  like  the 
mocking  bird's  song  when  he  springs  from 
a  dead  tree  at  night  to  poise,  palpitant, 
in  the  air.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  it. 

A THIRD  time  I  read.  Then  I  glanced 
up,  and  the  fellow  was  seated  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  on  his  wild  little  horse, 
watching  me.  There  rushed  over  me  the 
feeling  of  men  to  poets — gratitude,  and 
devotion.  He  laughed  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"Come  here."  I  said,  and  he  came.  I 
began  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder.  "I 
read  your  poem." 

The  fire — of  delight — flashed  up  in  his 
eyes. 

"Why,  man,"  I  went  on,  "you've  got 


The  Truck  Triumphant 

IT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  the  most  extravagant, 
inefficient  motor  in  the  world  is  the  hay-fed,  four-legged 
motor  of  pre-historic  man — the  horse. 
That  is  now  a  universally  accepted  economic  fact. 
To  the  elements  of  commerce — such  as  railroads,  the  tele- 
graph, steamships  and  the  telephone— there  has  been  added 
one  more  national  institution — the  motor  truck.    The  trans- 
portation of  freight  has  been  motorized. 

However,  1000  American  manufacturers  have  gone  further 
than  motorizing  their  trucking  departments.    They  have — 

FEDERALIZED  Their  Transportation 


1000  American  business  men  have 
lound  in  the  Federal  Truck  the  first 
motor  driven  vehicle  to  solve,  scien- 
tifically and  permanently,  the  prob- 
lem of  Reliable,  Expedilious  and  Eco- 
nomical Transportation.  We  have 
ulated  records  of  the  hauls,  com- 
parative cost,  repairs  and  savings  of 
Federal  trucks. 

When  we  Federalize  a  business 
man's  transportation,  we  do  more  than 
sell  him  a  Federal  truck  or  a  dozen 
Federal  trucks.  We  analyze  his  trans- 
portation problem  and  give  him  the 


experience  and  data  of  1000  Federal- 
ized business  houses. 

We  have  yet  to  have  reported  to 
us  a  serious  interruption  of  Federal 
Service  -  or  a  complaint  of  Federal 
quality- with  1000  Federal  trucks  in 
hourly  operation.  That  record  is 
unique— and  conclusive. 

We  will  put  you  in  communication 
with  Federal  owners  in  your  own  line 
— if  you  want  the  facts. 

Let  us  send  now  the  Blue  Book  of 
Traffic. 


Price  includes 
chassis,  tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra,  built  to  meet 
individual  requirements 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Mich 
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COLLI  ER'S 


No  camera  is  so  good  as  the  Graflex  for  making 
pictures  of  children.   Indoors  or  in  the  shade 
snapshots  may  be  made  fast  enough  to 
secure  perfect  pictures. 


You  can  photograph  on  dark  days  when  you  use 
a  Graflex.  This  picture  was  made  on  a  rainy, 
heavily  clouded  day  in  December. 


The  Graflex  is  best  for  those  who 
"hunt  with  a  camera." 


On  clear  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
Graflex  will  make  pictures  in  l-1000th 
of  a  second. 


The  GRAFLEX  makes 
better  photography  pos- 
sible by  eliminating  the 
uncertainties.  Focusing 
scale  and  "finder"  are 
done  away  with.  With 
a  GRAFLEX  you  see 
the  image  full  size  of 
finished  picture,  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure 
right  side  up.  You  know 
to  a  certainty  that  the 
picture  is  in  focus,  with- 
out having  to  guess  the 
distance  between  the 
camera  and  subject. 

The  GRAFLEX  r  ocal 

Plane  Shutter  works  at 
any  speed  from  "time" 
to  1-lOOOth  of  a  second. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING 
DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT- EASE 

Shake  Inlo  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  lor  the  teet.  It  relieves 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  ten- 
der, nervous  feet,  and  takes  the 
stincroutot  corns  and  bunions. 
It's  the  greatest  comtort  discovery  ol 
the  age.  Allen's  Foot=Ease  makes 
tight-fitting-  or  new  shoes  feel 
easy.  It  is  a  certain  relief  for  in- 
growing nails,  sweating,  callous 
and  tired,  aching  feet.  We  have 
over  .10,000  testimonials,  TRY  IT 
TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere,  25  cts. 
Do  not  accept  any  substitute. 

"In  a  pinch,    C*D17J7  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Use  Allen's      *    AVI— sent  l.y  mail.  Address 

Foot-Ease."     ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Every  6c 

Makes  Huge  Profit- 

That  sounds  almost  unbelievable. 
Rut  it's  true  —  a  proved  fact.  A 
6-cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
the  wonderful 

Empire  Candy 
Floss  Machine 


ill  turn  the 
anywhere  i 


and  do  it  every  eip/nt 
i  race  track,  a  circus 
1  collects. 

Many  men  and  women  earning  inde- 
pendence year  after  year — no  expense 
for  repairs.  Nine  years  of  big  money- 
e  prove  this  your  opportunity. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  C-l  for  Candy  Floss  Ma- 
)  Catalog.    Catalogs  of  popcorn  and  peanut  roasters 
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Stevens  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHALFONTE 

AT  1_  A  NTIC  CITY 

THE  LEGOS  COMPANY *"  ■* 


>ATEf\TC  I  $ 

to  pay  must  tullyprotect.  E  KEE  booklet.  V 
Mason,  Fenwiok  &  Lawrence,  Est. 52years.  v  M 
C    I  St.,  Washington.  D.C.,  and  New  York 
Send  for  New  Helpful  Plan  for  Inventors  I 
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Coat,  Pants  and  Vest 

Direct  to  consumer,  charges  paid. 
Send  Chest,  Waist   and  Inside  l>g  Measure 
(and  $7.00)  giving  color  desired. 
THE  NEHOC  CO.,  43  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y- 


it  in  you  !"  I  wished  to  tell  him  about 
it,  hut  no  words  did  any  better  for  nie 
than  those.  I  repeated,  "You've  got  it 
in  you."  For  my  own  sake,  I  had  to 
praise  him ;  it  would  have  hurt  to  hold 
that  back. 

And  it  was  rather  well  for  me  that 
I  did  not.  Until  afterward  I  did 
not  know  he  was  grateful.  He  seemed 
to  think  my  tribute  wholly  his  due, 
and  laughed  back  at  me — gloriously 
triumphant — as  he  galloped  away 
toward  Athens. 

NOW,  thus  far,  I  had  never  distrusted 
the  poet  when  I  was  in  con- 
versation with  him.  But  I  experienced 
uneasiness  that  afternoon,  when  dusk 
fell,  finding  me  some  miles  from  Athens, 
with  heavy  roads  between.  I  reflected, 
anxiously,  that  this  young  bandit  knew 
in  what  direction  I  must  return.  The 
red  sunset  gave  way  to  struggling, 
wind-driven  clouds.  I  pushed  on  rap- 
idly. 

Just  out  of  Athens  was  a  bit  of  road 
almost  closed  by  hazel  sprouts ;  a  bluff 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  creek,  which 
boiled  up  level  with  its  banks  that  night. 
The  wind  through  the  wet  foliage 
sprayed  my  face  cold.  And  suddenly, 
my  horses  stopped,  the  skittish  one  shy- 
ing toward  the  bluff. 

I  made  out  a  horseman  in  the  road. 
"Look  out  there,  you're  scaring  my 
team !"  I  cried. 

There  was  no  reply  except  the  splash- 
ing of  hoofs  about  me,  and  the  dark- 
ness gave  up  other  figures. 

My  hand  went  to  a  pocket.  I  found 
myself  unarmed.  "What  do  you  want?" 
I  demanded.  "Now,  see  here,  if  you 
fellows  intend  any  violence,  you're  fools. 
I  have  friends,  I  tell  you.  You  daren't 
molest  a  man  with  friends." 

They  did  not  answer.  One  snatched 
my  reins,  and  turned  the  buggy  into  a 
road  leading  down  to  the  ford,  which 
was  possible  only  in  very  dry  weather. 
My  horses  shied  and  trembled  when  they 
heard  the  water. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  Ozarks,  some 
drunken  fool  or  ill-advised  stranger  at- 
tempts to  ford  a  mountain  creek  in 
freshet  time.  Next  day  they  find  his 
body  lodged  in  a  buttonwood  tree:  al  a 
little  distance,  perhaps,  will  be  a  buggy 
on  its  side,  and  two  dead  horses,  tangled 
in  their  harness.  The  county  papers 
print  an  item  entitled  "Man  Drowned 
Fording  Stream,"  and  no  more  is  said. 
The  inquest  is  a  hurried  formality. 

I SUDDENLY  saw  what  was  intended 
for  me.  I  knew  no  one  would  ask 
whether  or  not-  I  had  entered  the  death 
trap  of  my  own  motion.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  outside  the  law. 
The  cunning  of  the  plan  numbed  me. 
Over  the  roar  of  water  I  heard  the  hoofs 
of  a  new  arrival.  And  for  some  reason 
my  mind  leaped  to  the  poet. 

I  believed  that  this  fate,  for  me,  was 
of  his  devising.  As  the  enemy  assumed 
his  personality,  my  numbness  gave  wax- 
to  rage.  I  regained  my  senses,  and 
could  think. 

The  horses  refused  the  water.  A  tall 
fellow  stood  there  lashing  them  for- 
ward. They  made  a  dash  to  one  side. 
His  whip  drove  them  again  to  the  brink. 
There  they  stood  trembling,  sobbing  as 
brutes  do  when  they  see  they  must  yield 
to  man's  cruel  demand.  My  opportunity 
had  come. 

I  slid  from  the  buggy  into  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  then  ran  toward  a  thicket, 
which  was  near  the  bank.  I  think  I 
knew  I  could  have  no  chance  against  the 
gang. 

Yet  I  defended  myself  with  a  ptiece  of 
the  buggy  seat.  They  were  not 'power- 
ful men.  The  ague  of  their  summers, 
their  quinine  and  bad  whisky,  had  told 
on  their  bodies.  I  was  able  to  hold  off 
two  of  them.  When  they  seized  my 
wrists  I  broke  from  them,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  fight  my  way  backward  into 
the  hazel  thicket.  But  I  crashed  into 
a  tree  and  went  down. 

THEY  laid  hold  on  me  and  dragged  me 
forward.  I  caught  at  the  tough  and 
willowy  sprouts  in  a  futile  effort  to  get 
foothold.  And  we  came  out  where  the 
earth  was  very  slimy,  with  a  smell  of 
pennyroyal.  It  was  a  place  where  the 
bank  overhung  the  creek.  I  was  within 
sound  of  a  flexible,  high-pitched  voice 
which  I  knew.  The  roar  of  water 
drowned  what  the  poet  said.  But  I  re- 
called poor  Eb  Holt's  words :  "I'd  know 
Ally  Spencer's  voice.  I  Mow,  ef  I  was  to 
hear  it  in  Heaven  !"  I  was  nerved  again 
by  the  rage  stirred  in  me  by  that  laugh- 
ing voice.    I  do  not  think  I  felt  afraid  of 


him.  I  laid  hold  of  a  tree.  Everything 
was  confused,  and  it  began  to  rain. 

Bud  Spencer  began  :  "You  let  go  a-holt 
of  me,  Ally  Johnson.  En  you-uns  hold 
yo'  jaw,  or  I'll  knock  yo'  teeth  down  yo' 
throat."  He  made  a  dash  at  the  poet, 
who  leaped,  laughing,  to  his  horse. 

Still  I  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
poet  was  defending  me.  "Go  ahead! 
Kill  him  !"  he  cried.  "And  to-morrow  1  11 
tell  it  right  and  left,  ove'  this  county. 
You  hear  me?" 

The  others  were  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. Tins  was  rebellion.  He  had  been 
the  darling  of  the  gang  and  its  wildest 
spirit.  But,  there  was  one  law  for  him— 
the  law  of  all  outlawed  men. 

He  continued  coolly:  "You-all  are 
plumb  foolish.  This  ain't  no  deppity 
sheriff:  he's  only  a  fool  newspaper  man, 
lak  me.  He  ain't  got  sense  enough  for 
a  sheriff;  cayn't  you  see  that?"  They 
were  sullen,  ominously  silent.  Kud 
Spencer  stood  at  his  saddle,  a  menacing 
figure.  "I  see,"  the  poet  continued. 
"You're  sholy  bent  on  carryin'  out  yo' 
purpose.  Then  I  reckon  you'll  have  to 
go  ahead.  But  you-all  better  kill  me , 
first,  to  make  sure." 

THERE  was  a  series  of  revolver  shots. 
The  rocks  repeated  them.  A  dog,  with 
yelps  of  terror,  spread  the  alarm  toother 
di  gs.  A  man  roared:  "Who  fired  that  ar 
gun?  I  'low  ef  a  man  has  got  to  be  a 
fool,  it's  time  for  him  to  die.  Drown 
him  lak  a  kitten — a-shootin'  off  his  gun 
lak  a  fool  !" 

"Quit  yo'  jawin',  Dave  Meighton," 
drawled  the  poet.  "I  fired  that  sun, 
It  was  Bud's,  ami  he  acted  lak  he  didn't 
know  how  to  use  it."  With  a  turn  of 
bis  bridle  rein  he  faced  them  from  his 
horse.  "What  you-all  soing  to  do  about 
it?    Drown  me?" 

In  his  emphasis  of  the  word  he  ap- 
pealed directly  to  their  love.  They  were 
at  the  moment  angry  with  him.  Without 
danger  to  themselves,  they  could  take  his 
life  and  mine. 

But  he  was  a  poet.  All  men  love 
poets;  and  perhaps  we  do  not  realize 
what  a  poet  is  to  a  man  who  cannot  read. 
Through  that  flexible  voice  came  all  that 
stirred  the  imagination  in  them.  At 
night,  around  their  fire  on  the  moun- 
tain, his  wild  fancy  peopled  the  woods 
for  them  with  the  unseen.  It  was  his 
passion  for  freedom — ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous though  he  was — which  had 
tired  them.  Without  him  they  had  been 
organized  for  petty  tyranny,  dumbly 
feeling,  but  unable  to  formulate  the 
deeper  yearnings  of  their  untamed  na- 
tures. He  saw  them  as  righteously  ar- 
rayed against  the  law.  What  matter 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  law? 
He  saw  life  passionately,  as  a  simple 
thing;  and  he  had  given  them  his  vision. 
They  loved  him  for  this. 

He  sat  erect  on  his  horse,  as  when  he 
invented — one  hand  picking  the  banjo — 
the  words  of  a  comic  song.  With  two 
fingers  he  threw  back  his  forelock,  which 
was  like  that  of  a  wild  horse.  The  wind, 
rising,  made  the  trees  groan  like  the  im- 
prisoned ghosts  of  his  midnight  tales. 
"I  ain't  no  'count."  he  said  to  his  band. 
"I  reckon  you-all  better  jus'  drown  me." 

Not  a  man.  though  it  had  been  to  save 
himself  from  the  hated  law,  could  have 
been  induced  to  lay  a  finger  on  him. 

HE  helped  me  turn  my  horses  and 
lead  them  back  to  the  road.  I  tried 
to  speak.  "You  hold  yo'  head !"  com- 
manded the  poet. 

But  when  we  had  gone  some  distance 
toward  Athens  he  addressed  me.  "I  an- 
swered for  you.  I  tol'  the  boys  you 
wouldn't  make  no  complaint  to  get  them 
into  trouble." 

"You  can't  make  promises  for  me !"  I 
retorted.  "I'll  punish  those  fellows  if 
I  live!" 

He  softly  replied:  "I  reckon  you  won't. 
You  see,  you'd  get  me  into  trouble  that- 
a-way.  I  belong  to  what  they  all  call 
a  gans; — they  tell  me  that's  felony.  Of 
co'se  I'd  be  arrested  with  the  boys.  And 
after  promisin'  you  wouldn't  make  no 
complaint.  I'd  sholy  take  all  the  blame 
I  could.  I  reckon  you  won't  complain 
on  me." 

I  was  silent. 

"Rut  if  you  want  to  swear  out  a  war- 
rant, of  co'se  I'll  go  with  you."  He  be- 
came gleeful,  misleading  me  like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  "I  know  every  man  there 
to-night.  I  can  be  all  kinds  of  help  to 
yo'  sheriff.  Reside  myself,  there  was 
Bo  Holt,  Eb  Holt,  Noah  Meeker— he's 
their  own  cousin — and — " 

"I'm  not  going  to  complain,  and  you 
know  it." 
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He  laughed  triumphantly.  "I  sholy 
knew  you  for  a  writer ;  I  couldn't  stand 
for  no  deppity  sheriff.  There  ain't  no 
deppity  sheriff  in  this  county  would  know 

'  true  poetry   when   he  sees  it.  There 

j  ain't  no  such  deppity  around  here." 

Undying  gratitude  burned  in  his  eyes. 
I  saw  that  he  had  loved  me  so  for  one 
word  of  mine.  "You  saved  my  life."  I 
said,  "and  now.  before  God,  I'm  ready 

|  to  save  yours."    I  laid  hold  of  his  arm. 

1  [  had  seen  the  inevitable  doom,  the  fate 
to  which  he  was  hurrying.  "Let  me 
save  you,"  I  begged. 

But  the  poet's  eyes  strayed  toward  the 
mountain.  It  had  ceased  to  rain;  the 
moon  was  out.  in  a  haze.  He  knew,  no 
doubt,  just  where  the  Meightou  cabin 
clung,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

I RUSHED  on:  "Come  with  me  to  Chi- 
cago. I'm  poor  enough  myself,  but 
you  won't  starve.  Come  and  write.  We'll 
all  teach  you." 

"I  don't  love  a  city."  he  answered.  "I 
love  a  place  lak  this  mountain  valley,  en 
a  home  with  one  I  love." 

What  to  him  was  any  fate — life  or 
death?   He  was  not  the  first  man  to  toss 
aside  success,  fame,  life  itself — for  the 
one  thing  which  becomes  everything  to  men. 
"Come  with  me  to  Chicago!"  I  begged. 
"I  reckon  not.    I'm  going  to  get  mar- 
ried to-morrow  mornin'."  he  answered. 
As  the   moon   grew   brighter,  some- 


where in  the  wet  thicket  a  mocking  bird 
began  to  sing. 

AGAIN  I  went  to  Alliens.  The  poet 
was  dead.  Never  to  be  taken  alive, 
he  had  been  shot  by  the  posse  of  deputy 
sheriffs.  I  went  the  same  old  way,  along 
the  creek,  through  the  woods.  But  a 
charm  had  gone — a  wildness  and  sweet- 
ness which  were  like  fragrance. 

A  wood  wagon  creaked  by,  in  which 
sat  a  very  beautiful  tall  young  woman 
with  the  Meighton  profile  and  hair.  I 
knew  her,  but  she  had  never  seen  me. 
There  was  a  child  in  her  lap — blood  of 
a  Meighton  and  a  Spencer. 

It  may  be  a  long  while.  Every  year 
dewberries  will  ripen,  to  dry  in  the  sun 
of  late  summer.  The  canebrake  by  the 
river  will  grow  tall  and  die.  Through  it, 
at  midnight,  will  come  ghosts  on  horse- 
back, from  riding  down  the  mountain — 
or  perhaps  only  winds,  blowing  in  the 
dark.  The  air  will  be  filled  with  smell 
of  nuts,  with  frost,  with  flying  red  leaves, 
and  now  and  then  the  sound  of  a  per- 
simmon falling  from  afar  with  a  ripe 
thud.  Wahoo  and  bittersweet  will  red- 
den along  the  river.  All  the  valleys  will 
be  silenced  by  snow  like  death.  Then 
flowers  will  come  and  mocking  birds  re- 
turn to  complete  the  cycle.  And  some 
day,  of  the  blood  that  gave  the  outlaw, 
will  come  that  other  outlaw,  an  inter- 
preter, another  poet. 


The  Knocking  on  the  Door 


(  Continued  from  paye  17) 


When  we  rejoined  him,  Nayland  Smith 
was  talking  to  the  commissionaire  at  the 
door.    He  turned  to  me. 

"That  is  Professor  Jenner  Monde,"  he 
said.  "The  sergeant  here  knows  him 
well." 

The  name  of  the  celebrated  Orien- 
talist, of  course,  was  familiar  to  me,  al- 
though I  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon 
him. 

"The  professor  was  out  East  the  last 
time  I  was  there,  sir,"  stated  the  com- 
missionaire. "I  often  used  to  see  him. 
But  he's  an  eccentric  old  gentleman. 
Seems  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
He's  recently  back  from  China.  I  think." 

NAYLAND  SMITH  stood  clicking  his 
teeth  together  in  irritable  hesita- 
tion. I  heard  Karamaneh  sigh,  and, 
looking  at  her,  I  saw  that  her  cheeks 
were  regaining  their  natural  color. 
She  smiled  in  pathetic  apology. 
"If  he  was  here  he  is  gone,"  she  said. 
"I  am  not  afraid  now." 

Smith  thanked  the  commissionaire  for 
his  information,  and  we  (putted  the 
gallery. 

"Professor  Jenner  Monde,"  muttered 
my  friend,  "lias  lived  so  long  in  China 
as  almost  to  lie  a  Chinaman.  I  have 
never  met  him — never  seen  him  before, 
but  I  wonder — " 

"You  wonder  what.  Smith?" 

"I  wonder  if  he  could  possibly  be  an 
ally  of  the  doctor's  !" 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"If  we  are  to  attach  any  importance 
to  the  incident  at  all,"  I  said,  "we  must 
remember  that  the  boy's  impression — and 
Karamaneh's — was  that  Fu-Manchu  was 
present  in  person." 

"I  do  attach  importance  to  the  in- 
cident, Petrie.  They  are  naturally  sen- 
sitive to  such  impressions.  But  I  doubt 
if  even  the  abnormal  organization  of 
Aziz  could  distinguish  between  the  hid- 
den presence  of  a  ■creature  of  the  doc- 
tor's and  that  of  the  doctor  himself.  I 
shall  make  a  point  of  calling  upon  Pro- 
fessor Jeiiper  Monde." 

FATE  had  ordained  that  much  should 
happen  ere  Smith  made  his  proposed 
call  upon  the  professor.  Karamaneh  and 
her  brother  safely  lodged  in  their  hotel 
(which  was  watched  night  and  day  by 
four  men  under  Smith's  orders),  we  re- 
turned to  my  quiet  suburban  rooms. 

"First,"  said  Smith,  "let  us  see  what 
we  can  find  out  respecting  Professor 
Monde." 

He  went  to  the  telephone  and  called 
up  New  Scotland  Yard.  There  followed 
some  little  delay  before  the  requisite  in- 
formation was  obtained.  Finally,  how- 
ever, we  learned  that  the  professor  was 
something  of  a  recluse,  having  few  ac- 
quaintances and  fewer  friends. 

He  lived  alone  in  chambers  in  New 
Inn  Court,  Carey  Street.  A  charwoman 
did  such  cleaning  as  was  considered 
necessary  by  the  professor,  who  em- 
ployed no  regular  domestic.     When  he 


was  in  London  he  might  be  seen  fairly 
frequently  at  the  British  Museum,  where 
his  shabby  figure  was  familiar  to  the 
officials.  When  he  was  not  in  London — 
that  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
year — no  one  knew  where  he  went.  He 
never  left  any  address  to  which  letters 
might  be  forwarded. 

"How  long  has  he  been  in  London 
now?"  asked  Smith. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
New  Inn  Court  (replied  Scotland  Yard), 
roughly,  a  week. 

My  friend  left  the  telephone  and  be- 
gan restlessly  to  pace  the  room.  The 
charred  briar  was  produced  and  stuffed 
with  that  broad-cut  Latakia  mixture  of 
which  Nayland  Smith  consumed  close 
upon  a  pound  a  week.  He  was  one  of 
those  untidy  smokers  who  leave  tangled 
tufts  hanging  from  the  pipe  howl  and, 
when  they  light  up,  strew  the  floor  witli 
smoldering  fragments. 

A RINGING  came,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  girl  entered. 
"Mr.  James  Weymouth  to  see  you.  sir." 
"Hullo !"     rapped     Smith.  "What's 
this?" 

Weymouth  entered,  big  and  florid ;  in 
some  respects  singularly  like  his  brother, 
in  others  as  singularly  unlike.  Now,  in 
his  black  suit,  he  was  a  somber  figure ; 
and  in  the  blue  eyes  I  read  a  fear  sup- 
pressed. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  he  began,  "there's  some- 
thing uncanny  going  on  at  Maple 
Cottage." 

Smith  wheeled  the  big  armchair  for- 
ward. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Weymouth,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  entirely  surprised.  But  you 
have  my  attention.  What  has  occurred?" 

Weymouth  took  a  cigarette  from  the 
box  which  I  proffered  and  poured  out  a 
peg  of  whisky.  His  hand  was  not  quite 
steady. 

"That  knocking."  he  explained.  "It 
came  again  the  night  after  you  were 
there,  and  Mrs.  Weymouth — my  wife,  I 
mean — felt  that  she  couldn't  spend  an- 
other night  there  alone." 

"Did  she  look  out  of  the  window?"  I 
asked. 

"No.  doctor:  she  was  afraid.  But  I 
spent  last  night  downstairs  in  the  sitting 
room — and  /  looked  out!" 

HE  took  a  gulp  from  his  glass.  Nay- 
land Smith,  seated  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  his  extinguished  pipe  in  his 
hand,  was  watching  him  keenly. 

"I'll  admit  I  didn't  look  out  at  once," 
Weymouth  resumed.  "There  was  some- 
tiling  so  uncanny,  gentlemen,  in  that 
knocking — knocking — in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  I  thought"  [his  voice  shook]  "of 
poor  Jack  lying  somewhere  among  the 
slwie  of  the  river — and.  oh,  my  God !  it 
came  to  me  that  it  was  Jack  who  was 
knocking — and  I  dare  not  think  what  he 
— what  it — would  look  like!" 

He  leaned  forward. his  chin  in  his  hand. 
For  a  few  moments  we  were  all  silent. 


The  Howard  Watch 


THE  World's  Record 
forspeedonthe  water 
is  held  by  a  motor  boat 
— 45.22  miles  an  hour.  A 
measured  mile  in  less  than 
one  minute  and  twenty 
seconds :  Howard  time. 

Forget  for  a  moment  that  speed 
boat  racing  is  a  sport.  Consider 
its  practical  results.  At  any  given 
price,  compare  the  motor  boat  of 
today  with  that  of  a  few  years  back. 

In  every  American  industry,  you  will 
trace  all  its  progress  to  hard-headed  efforts 
to  beat  the  record  for  efficient  use  of  time. 


When  you  see  a  concern  forging  ahead 
of  competition,  stamping  its  individuality 
on  the  trade — there  you  find  the  Howard 
type  of  man  putting  the  thing  across. 

The  Howard  Watch  owner  may  be 
the  titular  head  of  the  concern,  the  Super- 
intendent or  Department  Manager.  It 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  some  inspired 
youngster,  who  would  probably  disclaim 
any  part  in  moulding  the  career  of  the 
business.  As  if  he  could  help  exerting 
the  power  he  does  ! 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  17-jewel  {double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  at  $150— 
and  the  Edward  Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.  Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Los:  of  the  HOWARD  Watch," 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
Drop  us  a  post  card.  Dept.  A,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


W 


Ask 

Your  Dealer 
What  He 
Thinks  of 


An 

Essential  in 
the  Dress  of 
a  Gentleman  is 

PAD 


Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

That's  what  counts  with  you.  Next 
you  want  snug  comfort,  and  finally, 
the  service  that  only  the  best 
materials  and  making  can  give. 

Lisle,  25c.  Everywhere  Silk,  50c. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 
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COLLIER'S 


Not  because 
of  the  name, 
but  becaw 
of  the  qi 


K  ^*ented  Septembrr  6 in,  ^ 


The  U.  S. 
Government 


uses 


The  National  Battery 


Many  of  the  big  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission 
use  "COLUMBIA." 

Uncle  Sam  thinks  so  much 
of  "Columbia"  that  it  is  used 
on  all  his  battleships. 

You,  too,  can  enjoy  its  long 
life  and  dependability  by  saying 
"Columbia"  to  your  dealer  in- 
stead of  merely  "battery." 

It  costs  no  more  and  lasts  longer. 
For  ignition,  household  and  all  dry- 
battery  uses. 

Convenient  Fahnestock  spring-clip  connections  free  of  charge. 

National  Carbon  Co. 

Cleveland  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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"I  know  I  flunked,"  he  continued 
huskily.  "But  when  the  wife  came  to 
t he  head  of  the  stairs  and  whispered  to 
me:  "There  it  is  again.  What  in  Heaven's 
name  can  it  be?'  I  started  to  unbolt 
the  door.  The  knocking  had  stopped. 
Everything  was  very  still.  I  heard  Mary 
— his  widow — sobbing  upstairs;  that  was 
all.  I  opened  the  door  a  little  bit  at  a 
time." 

Pausing  again,  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  went  on : 

"It  was  a  bright  night.  t*nd  there  was 
no  one  there — not  a  soul.  But  some- 
where  down  the  lane,  as  I  looked  out 
into  the  porch,  I  heard  most  awful 
groans !  They  got  fainter  and  fainter. 
Then  ...  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
some  one  laughing!  My  nerves  cracked 
up  at  that;  and  I  shut  the  door  again." 

The  narration  of  bis  weird  experience 
revived  something  of  the  natural  fear 
which  it  had  occasioned.  He  raised  his 
glass  with  unsteady  hand  and  drained  it. 

Smith  was  intensely  excited  now.  "I 
rely  upon  you  to  arrange  something, 
Petrie.  Mr.  Weymouth" — he  turned  to 
our  visitor — "I  shall  be  with  you  this 
evening  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock." 

"What  do  you  think  this  knocking 
means.  Smith?"  I  asked. 

He  tapped  out  his  pipe  on  the  side  of 
the  grate  and  began  with  nervous  en- 
ergy to  refill  it  again  from  the  dilapi- 
dated pouch. 

"I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  hope, 
Petrie,"  he  replied,  "nor  what  I  fear." 

DUSK  was  falling  when  we  made  our 
way  in  the  direction  of  Maple  Cot- 
tage. Nayland  Smith  appeared  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  character  of  the 
district.  A  high  and  ancient  wall 
bordered  the  road  along  which  we 
walked  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Later  it  gave  place  to  a  rickety  fence. 

My  friend  peered  through  a  gap  in 
the  latter. 

"There  is  quite  an  extensive  estate 
here,"  he  said,  "not  yet  cut  up  by  the 
builder.  It  is  well  wooded  on  one  side, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  pool  lower 
down." 

The  road  was  a  quiet  one,  and  we 
plainly  heard  the  tread — quite  unmis- 
takable— of  an  approaching  policeman. 
Smith  continued  to  peer  through  the  hole 
in  the  fence  until  the  officer  drew  up 
level  with  us.    Then  : 

"Does  this  piece  of  ground  extend 
down  to  the  village,  constable?"  he  in- 
quired. 

Quite  willing  for  a  chat,  the  man 
stopped,  and  stood  with  his  thumbs 
thrust  in  his  belt. 

"Yes,  sir.  They  tell  me  three  new 
roads  will  be  made  through  it  between 
here  and  the  hill." 

"It  must  be  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  tramps?" 

"I've  seen  some  suspicious-looking 
coves  about  at  times.  But  after  dusk 
an  army  might  be  inside  there  and  no- 
body the  wiser." 

"Burglaries  frequent  in  the  houses 
backing  on  to  it?" 

"Oh,  no.  A  favorite  game  in  these 
parts  is  snatching  loaves  of  bread  and 
bottles  of  milk  from  the  doors,  first 
thing,  as  they're  delivered.  There's  been 
an  extra  lot  of  it  lately.  My  mate  who 
relieves  me  has  got  special  instructions 
to  keep  his  eye  open  in  the  mornings  !" 
The  man  grinned.  "It  wouldn't  be  a 
very  big  case  even  if  he  caught  any- 
body !" 

"No,"  said  Smith  absently ;  "perhaps 
not.  Your  business  must  be  a  dry  one 
this  warm  weather.    Good  night." 

"Good  night,  sir."  replied  the  con- 
stable, richer  by  half  a  crown — "and 
thank  you." 

SMITH  stared  after  him  for  a  moment, 
tugging  reflectively  at  the  lobe  of 
his  ear. 

"I  don't  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  big 
case,  after  all,"  he  murmured.  "Come 
on,  Petrie." 

Not  another  word  did  he  speak  until 
we  stood  at  the  gate  of  Maple  Cottage. 
There  a  plain-clothes  man  was  standing, 
evidently  awaiting  Smith.  He  touched 
his  hat. 

"Have  you  found  a  suitable  hiding 
place?"  asked  my  companion  rapidly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Kent,  my 
mate — is  there  now.  You'll  notice  that 
he  can't  be  seen  from  here." 

"Xo."  agreed  Smith,  peering  all  about 
him.    "He  can't.    Where  is  he?" 

"Behind  the  broken  wall."  explained 
the  man,  pointing.  "Through  that  ivy 
there's  a  clear  view  of  the  cottage  door." 

"Good.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  If  a 
messenger  comes  for  me.  he  is  to  he  in- 


tercepted, you  understand?  No  one  must 
be  allowed  to  disturb  us.  Yon  will  rec- 
ognize the  messenger.  He  will  be  one  of 
your  fellows.  Should  he  come — hoot, 
three  times,  as  much  like  an  owl  as 
you  can." 

We  walked  up  to  the  porch  of  the  cot- 
tage. In  response  to  Smith's  ringing 
came  James  Weymouth,  who  seemed 
greatly  relieved  by  our  arrival. 

"First,"  said  my  friend  briskly,  "you 
had  better  run  up  and  see  the  patient." 

Accordingly,  I  followed  Weymouth  up- 
stairs and  was  admitted  by  his  wife  to  a 
neat  little  bedroom  where  the  grief- 
Stricken  woman  lay,  a  warily  pathetic 
sight. 

"Did  you  administer  the  sleeping  draft, 
as  directed?"  I  asked. 

Mrs.  James  Weymouth  nodded.  She 
was  a  kindly  looking  woman,  with  the 
same  dread  haunting  her  hazel  eyes  as 
that  which  lurked  in  her  husband's  blue 
ones. 

THE  patient  was  sleeping  soundly. 
Some  whispered  instructions  I  gave 
to  the  faithful  nurse  and  descended  to  the 
sitting  room.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and 
Weymouth  sat  by  the  open  window, 
smoking.  The  dim  light  from  the  lamp 
on  the  table  lent  him  an  almost  startling 
likeness  to  his  brother;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
scarce  able  to  trust  my  reason.  Then  he 
turned  his  face  fully  toward  me,  and  the 
illusion  was  lost. 

"Do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  wake, 
doctor?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  I  replied. 
Nayland  Smith  stood  upon  the  rug  be- 
fore the  hearth,  swinging  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  in  his  nervously  restless 
way.  The  room  was  foggy  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  for  he,  too,  was  smok- 
ing. At  intervals  of  some  five  to  ten  min- 
utes, his  blackened  briar  (which  I  never 
knew  him  to  clean  or  scrape)  would  go 
out.  I  think  Smith  used  more  matches 
than  any  other  smoker  I  have  ever  met, 
and  he  invariably  carried  three  boxes 
in  various  pockets  of  his  garments. 

The  tobacco  habit  is  infectious,  and, 
seating  myself  in  an  armchair.  I  lighted 
a  cigarette.  For  this  dreary  vigil  I  had 
come  prepared  with  a  bunch  of  rough 
notes,  a  writing  block,  and  a  fountain 
pen.  I  settled  down  to  work  upon  my 
record  of  the  Fu-Manchu  case. 

Silence  fell  upon  Maple  Cottage.  Save 
for  the  shuddering  sigh  which  whispered 
through  the  overhanging  cedars  and 
Smith's  eternal  match  striking,  nothing 
was  there  to  disturb  me  in  my  task.  Yet 
I  could  make  little  progress.  Between 
my  mind  and  'the  chapter  upon  which  I 
was  at  work  a  certain  sentence  persist- 
ently intruded  itself.  It  was  as  though 
an  unseen  hand  held  the  written  page 
closely  before  my  eyes.  This  was  the 
sentence : 

"Imagine  a  person,  tall,  lean,  and 
feline,  high-shouldered,  with  a  brow  like 
Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  Satan,  a 
close-shaven  skull,  and  long,  magnetic 
eyes  of  the  true  cat-green,  investing  him 
with  all  the  cruel  cunning  of  an  entire 
Eastern  race,  accumulated  in  one  giant 
intellect."  .  .  . 

DR.  FU-MANCHU !  Fu-Manchu  as 
Smith  had  described  him  to  me  on 
that  night  which  now  seemed  so  remotely 
distant — the  night  upon  which  I  had 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  wonderful 
and  evil  being  born  of  that  secret 
quickening  which  stirred  in  the  womb  of 
the  yellow  races ! 

As  Smith,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth  time, 
knocked  out  his  pipe  on  a  bar  of  the 
grate,  the  cuckoo  clock  in  the  kitchen 
proclaimed  the  hour. 

"Two,"  said  James  Weymouth. 
I  abandoned  my  task,  replacing  notes 
and  writing  block  in  the  bag  that  I  had 
with  me.    Weymouth  adjusted  the  lamp, 
which  had  begun  to  smoke. 

I  tiptoed  to  the  stairs  and,  stepping 
softly,  ascended  to  the  sick  room.  All 
was  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Weymouth  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  patient  still  slept 
soundly.  I  returned  to  find  Nayland 
Smith  pacing  about  the  room  in  that 
state  of  suppressed  excitement  habitual 
with  him  in  the  approach  of  any  crisis. 
At  a  quarter  past  two  the  breeze  dropped 
entirely,  and  a  stillness  reigned  all  about 
us  such  as  I  could  not  have  supposed 
possible  so  near  to  the  ever-throbbing 
heart  of  the  great  metropolis.  Plainly  I 
could  hear  Weymouth's  heavy  breathing. 
He  sat  at  the  window  and  looked  out 
into  the  black  shadows  under  the  cedarfe. 
Smith  ceased  his  pacing  and  stood  again 
on  the  rug  very  still.  He  was  listening: 
I  doubt  not  we  were  all  listening. 
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Some  faint  sound  broke  the  impressive 
stillness,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  village  street.    It  \v:is  a  vague,  in- 

I  [definite  disturbance,  brief,  and  upon  it 
i  ensued  a  silence  more  marked  than  ever. 
•  Some  minutes  before.  Smith  had  extin- 
guished the  lamp.     In  the  darkness  I 
heard  his  teeth  snap  sharply  together. 

The  call  of  an  owl  sounded  very  clearly 
three  times. 

I  knew  that  to  mean  that  a  messenger 
had  come;  but  from  whence  or  bearing 
what  tidings  I  knew  not.  My  friend's 
plans  were  incomprehensible  to  me,  nor 
Lad  I  pressed  him  for  any  explanation  of 

I I  their  nature,  knowing  him  to  be  in  that 
.  I  high-strung  and  somewhat  irritable  mood 

which  claimed  lrim  at  times  of  uncer- 
tainty— when  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
I  his  actions,  the  accuracy  of  his  surmises. 
He  gave  no  sign. 

Very  faintly  I  heard  a  clock  strike  the 
half  hour.  A  soft  breeze  stole  again 
through  the  branches  above.  The  wind,  I 
thought,  must  be  in  a  new  quarter,  since 
I  had  not  heard  the  clock  before.  In  so 
lonely  a  spot  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  bell  was  that  of  St.  Paul's.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact. 

And  hard  upon  the  ringing  followed 
another  sound — a  sound  we  all  had  ex- 
pected, had  waited  for:  but  at  whose 
cemifig  no  one  of  us.  I  think,  retained 
complete  mastery  of  himself. 

Breaking  up  the  silence  in  a  manner 
that  set  my  heart  wildly  leaping  it  came; 
an  imperative  knocking  on  the  door  ! 

"My  God  !"  groaned  Weymouth — but  he 
did  not  move  from  his  position  at  the 
window. 

"Stand  by,  Petrie!"  said  Smith. 

HE  strode  to  the  door — and  threw  it 
widely  open. 
I  know  I  was  very  pale.    I  think  I 
Cried  out  as  I  fell  back — retreated  with 
clenched  hands  from  before  that  which 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  a  wild,  unkempt  figure,  with 
Straggling  beard,  hideously  staring  eyes. 
With  its  hands  it  clutched  at  its  hair — 
at  its  chin;  plucked  at  its  mouth.  No 
moonlight  touched  the  features  of  this 
unearthly  visitant,  but  scanty  as  was  the 
Illumination  we  could  see  the  gleaming 
teeth — and  the  wildly  glaring  eyes. 

It  began  to  laugh — peal  after  peal — 
hideous  and  shrill. 

Nothing  so  terrifying  had  ever  smote 
upon  my  ears.    I  was  palsied  by  the  hor- 
:  ror  of  the  sound. 

Then  Nayland  Smith  pressed  the  but- 
ton  of  an  electric  torch  which  he  carried. 
He  directed  the  disk  of  white  light  fully 
I  upon  the  face  in  the  doorway. 

"o  Cod!"  cried  Weymouth.  "It's 
John!" — and  again  and  again:  "O  God! 

0  God  !" 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 

1  really  believed  (nay.  I  could  not  doubt) 
that  a  thing  of  another  world  stood  be- 
fore me.    I  am  ashamed  to  confess  the 

I  extent  of  the  horror  that  came  upon  me. 
James  Weymouth  raised  his  hands,  as  if 
to  thrust  away  from  him  that  awful 
thing  in  the  door.  He  was  babbling — 
prayers,  I  think,  but  wholly  incoherent. 
"Hold  him,  Petrie  !" 

SMITH'S  voice  was  low.  (When  we 
were  past  thought  or  intelligent  ac- 
tion, he,  dominant  and  cool,  with  that 
forced  calm  for  which,  a  crisis  over,  he 
always  paid  so  dearly,  was  thinking  of 
the  woman  who  slept  above.) 

He  leaped  forward:  and  in  the  instant 
that  he  grappled  with  the  one  who  had 
knocked.  I  knew  the  visitant  for  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood — a  man  who  shrieked 
and  fought  like  a  savage  animal,  foamed 
at  the  mouth  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
horrid  frenzy ;  knew  him  for  a  madman 
— knew  him  for  the  victim  of  Fu-Manchu 
— not  dead,  but  living — for  Inspector 
Weymouth — a  maniac  ! 

In  a  flash  I  realized  all  this  and 
sprang  to  Smith's  assistance.  There  was 
a  sound  of  racing  footsteps,  and  the  men 
who  had  been  watching  outside  came 
running  into  the  porch.  A  third  was 
with  them,  and  the  five  of  us  (for  Wey- 
mouth's brothe.  hail  not  yet  grasped  the 
fact  that  a  man  and  not  a  spirit  shrieked 
and  howled  in  our  midst)  clung  to  the 
infuriated  madman,  yet  barely  held  our 
own  with  him. 

"The  syringe.  Petrie !"  gasped  Smith. 
"Quick!  you  must  manage  to  make  an 
injection !" 

T  EXTRICATED  myself  and  raced  into 
1  the  cottage  for  my  bag.  A  hypodermic 
syringe  ready  charged  I  had  brought 
with  me  at  Smith's  request.  Even  in 
that  thrilling  moment  I  could  find  time 


to  admire  the  wonderful  foresight  of 
my  friend,  who  had  divined  what  would 
befall — isolated  the  strange,  pitiful  truth 
from  the  chaotic  circumstances  which 
saw  us  at  Maple  Cottage  that  night. 

Let  me  not  enlarge  upon  the  end  of 
the  awful  struggle.  At  one  time  I  de- 
spaired (we  all  despaired)  of  quieting 
the  poor  demented  creature.  But  at 
last  it  was  done;  and  the  gatint,  blood- 
stained savage  whom  we  had  known  as 
Detective  Inspector  Weymouth  lay  pas- 
sive upon  the  couch  in  his  own  sitting 
room.  A  great  wonder  possessed  my 
mind  for  the  genius  of  the  uncanny  being 
who,  with  the  scratch  of  a  needle,  had 
made  a  brave  and  kindly  man  into  this 
unclean,  brutish  thing. 

Nayland  Smith,  gaunt,  wild-eyed  and 
trembling  yet  with  his  tremendous  exer- 
tions, turned  to  the  man  whom  I  knew  to 
be  the  messenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 

"Well?"  he  rapped. 

"He  is  arrested,  sir,"  the  detective  re- 
ported. "They  have  kept  him  at  his 
chambers  as  you  ordered." 

"Has  she  slept  through  it?"  said  Smith 
to  me.  (I  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  room  above.) 

I  nodded. 

"Is  he  safe  for  an  hour  or  two?"  in- 
dicating the  figure  on  the  couch. 

"For  eight  or  ten,"  I  replied  grimly. 

"Come,  then.  Our  night's  labors  are 
not  nearly  complete." 

L\.TER  was  forthcoming  evidence  to 
i  show  that  poor  Weymouth  had  lived  a 
wild  life  in  hiding  among  the  thick  bushes 
of  the  tract  of  land  which  lay  between 
the  village  and  the  suburb  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  Literally,  he  had  returned 
to  primitive  savagery,  and  some  of  his 
food  had  been  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
though  he  had  not  scrupled  to  steal,  as 
we  learned  when  his  lair  was  discovered. 

He  had  hidden  himself  cunningly ; 
but  witnesses  appeared  who  had  seen 
him  in  the  dusk  and  fled  from  him.  They 
never  learned  that  the  object  of  their 
fear  was  Inspector  John  Weymouth.  How, 
having  escaped  death  in  the  Thames,  he 
had  crossed  London  unobserved,  we  never 
knew :  but  his  trick  of  knocking  upon 
his  own  door  at  half  past  two  each  morn- 
ing (a  sort  of  dawning  of  sanity  mysteri- 
ously linked  with  old  custom)  will  be  a 
familiar  class  of  symptom  to  all  students 
of  alienation. 

I  revert  to  the  night  when  Smith 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  knocking. 

In  a  car  which  he  had  in  waiting  at 
the  end  of  the  village  we  sped  through 
the  deserted  streets  to  New  Inn  Court.  I 
who  had  followed  Nayland  Smith  through 
the  failures  and  successes  of  his  mission, 
knew  that  to-night  he  had  surpassed 
himself;  had  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  highest  authorities. 

WE  were  admitted  to  an  untidy  room 
— that  of  a  student,  a  traveler,  and 
a  crank — by  a  plain-clothes  officer.  Amid 
picturesque  and  disordered  fragments  of 
a  hundred  ages,  in  a  great  carved  chair 
placed  before  a  towering  statue  of  the 
Buddha,  sat  a  handcuffed  man.  His 
white  hair  and  beard  were  patriarchal ; 
his  pose  had  great  dignity.  But  his  ex- 
pression was  entirely  masked  by  the 
smoked  glasses  which  he  wore. 

Two  other  detectives  were  guarding 
the  prisoner. 

"We  arrested  Professor  .Tenner  Monde 
as  he  came  in,  sir,"  reported  the  man  who 
had  opened  the  door.  "He  has  made  no 
statement.  I  hope  there  isn't  a  mistake." 
"I  hope  not."  rapped  Smith. 
He  strode  across  the  room.  He  was 
consumed  by  a  fever  of  excitement.  Al- 
most savagely,  he  tore  away  the  beard, 
tore  off  the  snowy  wig,  dashed  the 
smoky  glasses  upon  the  floor. 

A  great,  high  brow  was  revealed,  and 
green,  malignant  eyes,  which  fixed  them- 
selves upon  him  with  an  expression  I 
never  can  forget. 

It  was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu .' 
One  intense  moment   of  silence  en- 
sued— of  silence  which  seemed  to  throb. 
Then  : 

"What  have  you  done  with  Professor 
Monde?"  demanded  Smith. 

DR.  FU-MAXCHU  showed  his  even, 
yellow  teeth  in  the  singularly  evil 
smile  which  I  knew  so  well.  A  manacled 
prisoner,  he  sat  as  unruffled  as  a  judge 
upon  the  bench.  In  truth  and  in  justice. 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  Fu-Manchu 
was  absolutely  fearless. 

"He  has  been  detained  in  China,"  he 
replied  in  smooth  sibilant  tones,  "by  af- 
fairs of  grpat  urgency.  His  well-known 
personality  and  ungregarious  habits  have 
served  me  well  here!" 


SIX  states  now  have  adequate  laws  against 
fraudulent  advertising:  Ohio,  Washing- 
ton, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Nebraska.  In  addition  to  those  states, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  have 
laws  that  are  not  adequate.  Some  of  them 
prohibit  lying  about  certain  things  only,  and 
the  rest  specify  that  the  lie  must  be  told 
"knowingly,"  or  "with  intent  to  defraud":  in 
order  to  hold  its  utterer  liable.  A  law  which 
provides  that  lying  about  certain  qualities  is 
reprehensible,  while  tacitly  admitting  (or 
even  specifically  providing  that  lying  about 
other  qualities  is  legitimate,  may  be  better 
than  no  law  at  all,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
adequate. 

The  movement  for  clean  advertising  is  bigger 
than  any  proprietary  association,  and  strong- 
er than  any  alliance  between  venal  newspa- 
pers and  crooked  advertisers.  When"Printers' 
Ink"  first  suggested  the  campaign  two  years 
ago,  there  were  very  few  men  willing  to  pre- 
dict marked  success  for  the  legal  propaganda, 
though  most  earnest  advertisers  were  ready 
with  encouragement  for  the  general  end  and 
object  of  the  crusade.  The  advertising  men 
of  the  country  have  succeeded  in  writing 
adequate  laws  against  fraudulent  advertising 
upon  the  books  of  six  states  in  less  than  two  years  after  organized  effort 
was  started. 

(Reprinted  from  "Printers'  Ink,  "  May  8,  1913) 
Please  note  this : 

Amid  all  the  hue  and  cry  for  progressive  legislation  for  making 
wrong  conditions  right,  here  is  a  business  whose  members  are 
themselves  asking,  demanding,  fighting  for  legal  correction  of 
abuses  in  that  business. 

Every  one  of  these  laws  was  drafted  by  advertising  men,  presented 
to  the  state  legislatures  at  the  instance  of  advertising  men,  and 
passed  because  of  the  pressure  brought  by  the  best  advertising 
men  in  each  state  to  have  advertising  put  on  an  absolute  plane  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  with  legal  redress  against  any  one  profit- 
ing by  misleading  the  public. 

It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  advertising  that  this  should  be  so —  that 
advertising  men  want  to  clean  up  and  throw  out  of  print  altogether 
the  constantly  decreasing  number  of  those  who  don't  belong  there. 
This  is  not  so  important  for  the  class  of  people  who  read  the  leading 
magazines  or  the  best  newspapers ;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  misled 
by  untruths,  even  if  the  publishers  of  Collier's  and  the  other  high- 
standard  publications  would  allow  such  advertising  to  come  to  them. 


But  it  is  important  to  protect  the  whole  90,000,000  of  this  country's 
people;  that  is  why  the  advertising  business  is  making  such  a 
thorough  housecleaning  of  itself. 


Every  call  of  the  open  is  a  call  to 

KODAK 

Ulusiratrd  catalogue  at  you?-  dealers,  or  by  mail.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


A  House- 
cleaning 
that  is  of 
Interest 
to  YOU 
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"ENSIGN" 


LONDON 


MADE 


Cameras 


Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Styles 

These  Imported  "Ensign"  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  comment  wherever  seen.  They  are 
preferred  for  fine  workmanship  and  excel- 
lence of  results  in  use.  The  prices  com- 
pare favorably,. 

Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curlable 
Oi  thochromatic  Films  preferred  by  all  earnest 
workers.  Won't  you  try  them  ?  They  fit  your 
Camera  and  will  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 

Many  Trust  Dealers  discriminate  against  Ensign 
-Cameras  and  Films.  Write  to  us  for  Catalogue 
and  name  of  nearest  Ensign  Dealer. 


Note 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 
24  E.  13th  St. 


CHICAGO 
320  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
682  Mission  St. 


hve:  ow 


We  are  now  selling  "Ranger"  bl-> 

cycles  (the  highest  grade)  direet-to- 
users  at  prices  so  low  they  will  aston- 
ish you.  You  can  now  easily 

Earn  your  bicycle 

Write  for  special  offer.  No  can- 
vassing orpestering  thenelghbors. 
Tour  "Ranger"  will  make  your 
friends  want  one.   When  they  buy 
you'll  get  the  benefit.    Before  you 
actually  buy  the  bicycle,  we  let  you 

Ride  it  for  10  Days 

on  approval.  See  its  beauty,  how 
easy  it  rides,  how  superior  to  f  150 
bicyclesof afewyearsago.  Return 
at  our  expense  unless  it  suits. 

Free  catalog,  big  bargains 

1913  models  for  men.  women,  children 
$10  to  $27.  11)11-12  models,  $7  to  $12. 
Good  second-hand  wheels,  $3  to  $8.  6( 
ier  cent  Bavines  on  tires,  lamps,  coaster 
irakes,  and  cycling  goods.  Write  today. 

Mead  Cycle  Co., 


Bait  Casting  Rods 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "BRISTOL" 
No.  28.  the  new  light  bait  casting  rod.  Weighs 
about  5  oz.  Nos.  25.  27  and  33  are  other  fine 
models  you'll  be  glad  lo  examine.  Your  dealer 
has  the  "BRIST  OL"  y<  u  want.  If  not,  we 
w i  11  supply  you.  Send  (or  Catalog— FREE. 

HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
56  Horton  St.     Bristol,  Conn. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travels  Luxe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Westbound  Sept.  11,  liasthound  Oct.  18. 
Nov.  8.  29.  Southbound  (the  Antipodes)  Oct.  28. 
SPECIAL  SHORT  TOURS  Westbound  Oct.  4.  Eastbound 
Jan.  10,  1914.    Send  for  illustrated  program  No.  8. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


Information  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  Valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  E  1 2,  Washington,  D.C. 

  Established  1869   


A  IWrDTICCDC  Mv  Baldwin  Finback 
AUVLKIIjLKj  Drinking  Cup  is  one 

  of  the  best  advertising 

mediums  ever  used.    It  appeals  to  everybody. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 
Baldwin  Finback  Cup  Co.,  217  Ford  B'dg..  Boston,  Mass. 


£2 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
COLLIER'S,  416  Wen  13th  Street.  New  York 


Smith,  I  could  see,  was  undetermined 
how  to  act;  he  stood  tugging  at  his  ear 
and  glancing  from  the  impassive  China- 
man to  the  wondering  detectives. 

"What  are  we  to  do,  sir?"  one  of  them 
asked. 

"Leave  Dr.  Tetrie  and  myself  alone 
with  the  prisoner  until  I  call  you." 

The  three  withdrew.  I  divined  now 
what  was  coming. 

"Can  you  restore  Weymouth's  sanity'?" 
rapped  Smith  abruptly.  "I  cannot  save 
you  from  the  hangman,  nor" — his  fists 
clenched  convulsively — "would  I  if  I 
could ;  hut — " 

Fu-Manchu  fixed  Lis  brilliant  eyes 
upon  him. 

"Say  no  more,  Mr.  Smith,"  he  inter- 
rupted  ;  "you  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that,  but  what  I  have  done 
from  conviction  and  what  I  have  done  of 
necessity  are  separated — are  seas  apart. 
The  brave  Inspector  Weymouth  I  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  needle  in  self-defense, 
but  I  regret  his  condition  as  greatly  as 
you  do.  I  respect  such  a  man.  There  is 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  needle." 

"Name  it,"  said  Smith. 

Fu-Manchu  smiled  again. 

"Useless,"  lie  replied.  "I  alone  can 
prepare  it.  My  secrets  shall  die  with 
me.  I  will  make  a  sane  man  of  In- 
spector Weymouth,  but  no  one  else  shall 
be  in  the  house  but  him  and  me." 

"It  will  be  surrounded  by  police,"  in- 
terrupted Smith  grimly. 

"As  you  please,"  said  Fu-Manchu. 
"Make  your  arrangements.  In  that 
ebony  case  upon  the  table  are  the  in- 
struments for  the  cure.  Arrange  for  me 
to  visit  him  where  and  when  you  will." 

"I  distrust  you  utterly.  It  is  some 
trick,"  jerked  Smith. 

Dr.  Fu-Manchu  rose  slowly  and  drew 
himself  up  to  his  great  height.  His 
manacled  hands  could  not  rob  him  of  the 
uncanny  dignity  which  was  his.  He 
raised  them  above  his  head  with  a  tragic 
gesture  and  fixed  his  piercing  gaze  upon 
Xa .viand  Smith. 

"The  god  of  Cathay  hear  me."  he  said 
with  a  deep  guttural  note  in  his  voice: 
"I  swear." 

THE  most  awful  visitor  who  ever 
threatened  the  peace  of  England, 
the  end  of  the  visit  of  Fu-Manchu,  was 
characteristic,  terrible,  inexplicable. 

Strange  to  relate.  I  did  not  doubt  that 
this  weird  being  bad  conceived  some  kind 
oi  admiration  or  respect  for  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  wrought  so  terrible  an  in- 
jury. He  was  capable  of  such  senti- 
ments, for  he  entertained  some  similar 
ones  in  regard  to  myself. 

A  cottage  farther  down  the  village 
street  than  Weymouth's  was  vacant,  and 
in  the  early  dawn  of  that  morning  be- 
came the  scene  of  outre  happenings. 
Poor  Weymouth,  still  in  a  comatose  con- 
dition, we  removed  there  (Smith  having 
secured  the  key  from  the  astonished 
agent).  I  suppose  so  strange  a  special- 
ist never  visited  a  patient  before — cer- 
tainly not  under  such  conditions. 

For  into  the  cottage,  which  had  been 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  police. 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu  was  admitted  from  the 
closed  car  in  which,  his  work  of  healing 
complete,  he  was  to  be  borne  to  prison — 
to  death! 

Law  and  justice  were  suspended  by 
my  royally  empowered  friend  that  the 
enemy  of  the  white  race  might  heal  one 
of  those  who  had  limited  him  down  ! 

NO  curious  audience  was  present,  for 
sunrise  was  not  yet  come;  no  con- 
course of  excited  students  followed  the 
hand  of  the  master;  but  within  that  sur- 


rounded cottage  was  performed  one  of 
those  miracles  of  science  which  in  other 
circumstances  had  made  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Fu-Manchu  live  forever. 

Inspector  Weymouth,  dazed,  dishev- 
eled, clutching  his  head  as  a  man  who 
has  passed  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow — but  sane,  sane! — walked  out 
into  the  porch ! 

TTF  looked  toward  us,  his  eyes  wild 
*•  -1  but  not  with  the  fearsome  wildness 
of  insanity. 

"Mr.  Smith!"  he  cried,  and  staggered 
down  the  path.  "Dr.  Petrie!  What  does 
it  mean?" 

There  came  a  deafening  explosion. 
From  every  visible  window  of  the  de- 
serted cottage  flames  hurst  forth  ! 

■•Quick!"  Smith's  voice  rose  almost  to 
a  scream,  "into  the  house!" 

He  raced  up  the  path,  past  Inspector 
Weymouth,  who  stood  swaying  there  like 
a  drunken  man.  I  was  close  upon  his 
heels.    Behind  me  came  the  police. 

The  door  was  impassable!  Already  it 
vomited  a  deathly  heat,  borne  upon 
stifling  fumes  like  those  of  the  mouth  of 
the  pit !  We  burst  a  window.  The  room 
within  was  a  furnace! 

"My  <Jod!"  cried  some  one,  "this  is 
supernatural !" 

"Listen!"  cried  another.  "Listen!" 

The  crowd  which  a  fire  can  conjure  up 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  out  of  the 
void  of  nowhere,  was  gathering  already. 
But  upon  all  descended  a  pall  of  silence. 

From  the  heat  of  the  holocaust  a  voice 
proclaimed  itself — a  voice  raised,  not  in 
anguish  but  in  triumph!  It  chanted bar- 
barically — and  was  still. 

The  abnormal  flames  rose  higher,  leap- 
ing forth  from  every  window. 

"Tlie  alarm !"  said  Smith  hoarsely. 
"Call  up  the  brigade !" 

TO  a  shell  the  place  burned  with 
incredible  rapidity,  which  pointed  to 
some  hidden  agency;  to  a  shell  about 
ashes  which  held  no  trace  of  human 
bones ! 

That  Fu-Manchu  had  produced  the 
fire  I  do  not,  cannot,  doubt.  Had  he 
escaped  in  the  ensuing  confusion?  Read 
what  M  as  written  upon  a  sheet  of  vellum 
which  Inspector  Weymouth  discovered  in 
a  pocket  of  his  ragged  garments: 

To  Mr.  Commissioner  Nayland  Smith 

and  Dr.  Petbie  : 
Greeting! 

I  am  recalled  home  by  One  who  may 
not  be  denied.  In  much  that  I  came  to 
do  I  have  failed.  Much  that  I  hare  done 
I  would  undo;  some  litth  I  have  undone. 
Out  of  fire  I  came — the  smoldering  fire 
of  a  thing  one  day  to  he  a  consuming 
flame ;  in  fire  I  go.  Seek  not  my  ashes. 
I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Fires! 

Farewell.  Fu-Manchu. 

The  letter  of  a  madman  contemplating 
self-destruction  by  strange  means?  Or 
the  gibe  of  a  pffffiernaturally  clever  sci- 
entist, and  the  most  elusive  being  ever 
born  of  the  land  of  mystery — China? 
Questions  which  the  future  may  answer, 
which  I  cannot. 

Shall  I  tell  you  finally  of  my  parting 
with  lovely,  dark-eyed  Karamaneh  on 
board  the  liner  which  was  to  bear  her 
to  Egypt? 

No,  let  me  instead  conclude  with  the 
words  of  Nayland  Smith  : 

"/  sail  for  Burma  in  a  fortnight, 
Petrie.  I  have  leave  to  break  my  jour- 
ney at  the  Ditch.  How  would  a  run  up 
the  Nile  fit  your  program?  Bit  early 
for  the  season,  but  you  might  find  some- 
thing to  amuse  you  !" 
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White  Hosiery 


Cool  and  comfortable  with  neat,  dainty  I 
frocks,  on  warm  summer  days. 
The  smart,  snue-fitting  appearance  of  trim 
ankles  is  assured  with  elastic  SEAMLESS 
IPSWICH  HOSIERY  knit  snug  at  the 
ankle  and  wide  at  the  leg. 

IPSWICH  No.  223  gSSifS-a 

heel  anil  toe;  high  spliced  heels  where  low  shoes 
chafe;  double  soles  for  grinding  wear  and  4y>* 
double  top.   White,  tan  and  black  at  15c  a  pair. 

IPSWICH  No.  2280  EfeSS'd 

and  toe;  high  spliced  heel;  double  sole  and  4.1^" 
double  top.  White,  tan  and  black  at  25c  a  pair. 
Box  of  12  pair.  $3.00. 

IPSWICH  No.  2305  f„LM 

and  toe;  high  spliced  heel;  double  sole  and 
"  HEMNIT "  top.     Toe  famous  "  HEMNlt"" 
top  which  stops  all  g;.rter-tear  runs  at  the 
"Knit-in"  hern  is  indispensable.    White,  tan 
and  black  at  25c  a  pair. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  with  your  order  Many  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children  at  15c  and  25c  a  pair. 

IPSWICH  MILLS,  5  Bay  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
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Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 
Bungalow-brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 

and  many  other  beaut  if  ul  and  a  rtistir  cnlnr-combinft- 
tfona  that  you  cannot  get  with  paint,  are  made  with 

Cabot  s  Creosote  Stains 

They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint,  and 
look  twice  aw  well.  The  colors  are  softer  and  richer, 
with  no  glaze  or  "painty"  effect,  and  the  Creosote 
thoroughly  preserves  the  wood.  They  are  the  original, 
genuine  Creosote  Stains,  made  of  refined  Creosotej 
and  strong,  lasting  colors  finely  ground  in  pure  lin- 
seed oil.  Avoid  the  cheap,  tawdry  colors  and  danger- 
ous inflammability  of  the   kerosene  oil  imitations, 

You  can  get  Cabotys  Stains  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemisls,  9  Oliver  St.,  Boslon,  Mass. 


Advertising  Art 


as  we  teach  it  to  you  by 
means  of  our  new  corre- 
spondence course  offers  you 
the  chance  of  putting  your 
artistic  talents  to  commer- 
cial use.  Advertising  illus- 
tration— lettering — design- 
ing of  covers,  posters,  trade- 
•marks,  and  other  practical 
forms  of  pictorial  advertis- 
ing, with  methods  of  re- 
production are  included  in 
these  lessons.  If  you  will 
send  us  a  sample  of  your 
work  enclosing  postage  for 
return,  you  will  receive  our 
advice  as  to  your  abilities. 

The  Academy  of  Advertising  Art 
3743  Wilton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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Every  Day  is  Independence  Day  | 


with  Jimmy  Pipers 


in 


VJi\V 


The 
tidy 
red  tin 

10c 


The  old  Liberty  Bell  boomed  till  it 
cracked  when  our  minuet-dancing, 
fire-eating  forefathers  decided  they'd 
had  enough  oppression — by  heck  I 
And  the  spirit  of  '76  flamed  out  again 
when  several  hundred  thousand  free- 
born,  pipe-smoking  Americans 
found  in  P.  A.  that  long-hoped-for 
freedom  from  tongue-torture  and 
throat-parch.  And  so  we  always 
link  up  the  old  bell  and 

friiNGE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

whenever  we  can.  One  announced  the  change  in  a  world  map. 
Prince  Albert,  with  the  sting  and  bite  taken  out  by  a  patented 
process,  has  changed  the  smoke  map  of  this  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

P.  A.  will  not  bite  your  tongue  nor  leave  your  throat  parched  and 
dry.    When  you  say  "P.  A."  to  the  tobacco  man  you  recite  the 
smoker's  declaration  of  independence. 

P.  A.  is  sold  wherever  the  flag  flies — in,  the 
toppy  red  bag,  5c;  in  the  tidy  red  tin,  10c;  in 
handsome  pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 


.    cloth  pouch 
]   sealed  in 
glazed  paper 
that  protects 
from  damp 
and  dust; 
lined  inside 
with  waxed 
paper 
;   that  keeps 
,   the  freshness 
;  and  aroma  in. 
■  Always 
I  fresh  and 
!  clean,  just 
i  as  it  leaves 
I  the  factory. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Favorite  of  Your  Favorite 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

Christy  Mathewson.  famous  pitcher  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  a  great  favorite 
with  the  "fans"  all  over  the  country,  says: 

"Tuxedo  gets  to  me  in  a  natural, 
pleasant  Way.  It's  what  I  call  good, 
honest,  companionable  tobacco  —  the 
kind  to  stick,  to." 


JOHN  J.  McGRAW 

John  J.  McGraw.  famous  manager  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  champions  of  the 
National  League,  says: 

"Tuxedo  gives  to  my  pipe  smoking  a 
keen  enjoyment  that  I  have  experienced 
with  no  other  tobacco.  Supreme  in 
mildness  and  fragrance  is  Tuxedo." 


HEINIE  ZIMMERMAN 

Heinie  Zimmerman,  3rd  baseman  of 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  champion  hitter  of 
the  National  League  last  season,  says- 

"Ask  most  ball  players  their  favorite 
tobacco,  and  they  will  be  quick  to 
answer — Tuxedo.  I'm  one  of  them ;  I 
considerTuxedo  unequalled  in  all  around 
good  qualities. 


TEN  chances  to  one,  your  favorite  ball- 
player smokes  Tuxedo.  We  have  scores 
of  testimonials  from  the  crack  men  of 
the  crack  nines  all  over  the  country,  saying 
that  they  enjoy  Tuxedo  and  recommending 
it  to  you. 

Also — look  around  you  the  next  time  you 
pick  out  that  soft  seat  in  the  bleachers  or 
grandstand  and  see  how  many  of  your  neigh- 
bors are  packing  their  pipes  with  Tuxedo  or 
rolling  it  into  cigarettes,  getting  ready  for  a 
long,  healthy  afternoon  out-of-doors. 

Size  up  the  men  who  are  smoking  and  endors- 
ing Tuxedo.  They're  real  men,  full  of  life  and  the 
joy-of-life.  They're  out  for  a  good  time— and 
they  get  it  from 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


Tuxedo  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  has  many  imi- 
tators— but  in  the  pipe  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  selected  Burley  tobacco,  the  finest  that 
Kentucky  grows,  ripened,  cured  and  aged  until  it 
has  reached  the  tip-top  of  mildness,  mellowness 
and  sweetness.  Then  it  is  treated  by  the  original 
"Tuxedo  Process"  which  takes  out  all  the  sting  so 
it  cannot  possibly  bite — even  if  you  should  smoke  it 
all  day  long. 

You  simply  cannot  buy  better  tobacco  any- 
where. Try  Tuxedo  today.  You  will  see  why 
these  men  are  so  fond  of  it. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient  pouch,  inner- 
lined  with  moisture-proof  paper 


Illustrations  are 
about  one-half  size 
of  real  packages. 


5c 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A  _ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1UC 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE  — 

Send  us  2c  in 
stamps  for  post- 
age and  we  will 
mail  you  prepaid 
a  souvenir  tin  of 
TUXEDO  tobac- 
co to  any  point 
in  the  United 
States.  Address 

TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 

Drawer  S 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ED.  A.  WALSH 

Ed.  A.  Walsh,  famous  pitcher  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  the  "Iron  Man"  of 
the  American  League,  says: 

"Tuxedo  gioes  you  that  'play -hall' 
feeling.  Every  pipeful  is  a  bracer, 
because  Tuxedo  is  cool,  mild  and  pure, 
and  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the  wind.  " 


"HUGHIE"  JENNINGS 

Huehie  Jennings,  manager  of  the  De- 
troit "Tigers,"  three  times  champions  of 
the  American  League,  says: 

"After  a  red-hot  finish  in  a  ball 
game,  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  makes  vic- 
tory sweeter  or  defeat  more  endurable. 
We-ah  for  Tuxedo.  " 


LARRY  LAJOIE 

Larry  Lajoie,  famous  2nd  baseman 
of  the  Cleveland  "Naps,"  for  years  one 
of  the  leading  hitters  in  the  American 
League,  says : 

' '  Tuxedo  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
years,  and  the  longer  I  use  it  the  better 
I  like  its  mild,  soothing  effects.  " 


Three  QiiarterTbn 


W  _ 


Reducing  the  high  cost 
of  gasoline  motor  trucks 


IT  has  always  been  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  in  the  industry,  that 
the  moment  a  truck  was  brought 
to  a  point  where  it  could  be  thor- 
oughly standardized  and,  in  conse- 
quence, built  in  large  quantities,  the 
price  would  come  down. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  a  truck  that 
could  be  standardized,  built  in  large 
quantities,  and  thus  reduced  in  price. 

The  Willys  Utility  Truck  is  the 
final  and  practical  result. 

A  reduction  of  30$  to  50$ 

The  chassis  of  this  powerful  and 
rugged  truck  is  priced  at  $1250— which 
is  from  30%  to  50%  lower  than  ex- 
isting market  prices  of  other  similar 
trucks. 

This  is  the  most  economical  truck 
of  its  size  and  price  that  has  ever  been 
offered. 

Big  production  brings  down  the  price 

This  is  due  to  big  production.  We 
are  now  producing  commercial  trucks 
in  lots  of  ten  thousand.  This  is  the 
largest  production  of  trucks  ever  at- 
tempted. We  are  duplicating  our  pleas- 
ure car  production  methods.  And  just 
as  we  have  reduced  pleasure  car  manu- 
facturing costs  so  have  we  reduced 
commercial  truck  costs  by  the  applica- 
tion of  quantity  production  methods. 

Heretofore  this  plan  of  produc- 
tion would  have  been  impractical.  No 


truck  was  highly  enough  developed 
to  put  it  on  a  basis  of  thorough  stand- 
ardization. What  was  new  today  was 
old  and  obsolete  tomorrow.  So  no 
big  production  could  be  attempted  by 
any  one. 

But  circumstances  have  altered. 
The  Willys  Utility  Truck  is  a  proven 
standard  and  staple  truck.  In  it  are  em- 
bodied everything  that  is  practical  and 
up-to-date. 

Developed  by  practical  and 
experienced  men 

The  men  who  worked  out  this 
truck  are,  in  addition  to  being  scien- 
tific truck  builders — practical  transpor- 
tation men.  We  have  the  best  truck 
engineers  and  most  practical  truck 
builders  in  the  industry.  Our  staff  con- 
sists of  trained  and  experienced  men 
—not  theoretical  mechanics,  but  men 
who  have  developed  and  perfected  this 
truck  by  operations  and  experiments 
in  the  teeth  of  dense  traffic — by  finding 
out  its  shortcomings  in  actual  use  under 
all  conditions. 

All  modern  improvements 

The  Willys  Utility  Truck  is  right 
up-to-date.  It  has  every  practical 
modern  truck  improvement.  The  pow- 
erful 30  H.  P.  motor,  for  instance  is 
controlled  by  our  patented  governor. 
It  cannot  operate  over  18  miles  per 
hour.  The  pressed  steel  frame  is  built 
to  stand  the  most  severe  strains  of 


heavy  loads  and  the  worst  possibl 
road  conditions.  It  is  thoroughly  re 
inforced.  Both  the  front  and  rea 
axles  are  unusually  rugged,  and  art 
made  in  our  drop  forge  plant.  It  ha: 
a  three  speed  transmission — three  for 
ward  and  one  reverse.  We  found  tha 
34  in.  x  4^2  in.  pneumatic  tires  on  the 
front  and  36  in.  x  3K  in.  solid  tires  or 
the  rear  give  the  most  practical  service 
so  we  equipped  the  truck  accordingly 
It  is  a  big  practical  commercial  truck 
—built  purely  and  simply  for  commer 
cial  purposes. 

Thousands  can  now  afford  a  truck 

Thousands  of  smaller  merchants, 
who  heretofore  believed  trucks  beyonc 
their  reach,  should  equip  their  business 
with  one  or  more  of  these  new  profii 
producing  trucks.  It  will  pay  for  itsell 
in  no  time. 

You  can  deliver  to  200%  as  many 
customers  as  formerly  without  employ- 
ing any  extra  help  and  with  practically 
no  more  investment  than  the  cost  ol 
your  horses. 

It  brings  within  the  smaller  mer- 
chant's grasp,  the  same  economical! 
methods  of  delivering  goods  that  are 
used  by  the  largest  and  richest  concerns 
in  the  country. 

Go  to  our  nearest  dealer.  If  there 
is  none  in  your  town,  write  us  ail 
once  and  you  can  deal  direct  with  our 
factory. 

Literature,  advice,  and  all  informa-i 
tion  gratis. 


Please  address  Dept.  4 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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He  grasped  the  mar- 
shal by  the  throat  and 
pistol  hand,  and  yanked 
him  .  .  .  out  of  the  saddle 


The  Lady's  Man  at  the 


Show-Down 


By  Herbert  Coolidge 


of  the  West  comes  Mr.  Coolidge 
with  a  tale  of  chaps  and  chaparral, 
mustangs  and  ranchmen,  agirl,  a  villain, 
and  a  tenderfoot — old  stage  properties 
and  figures  almost  fallen  into  dust.  But 
they  are  wonderfully  alive  here,  and  it 
is  possible  to  rejoicein  their  resuscitation. 

COLORO  looked  from  the  distance  like  some- 
thing brown  that  had  dried  firmly  on  to  the 
smooth,  hard,  arid  mesa.    While  their  train 
slid  out  from  the  parched  granite  canon  and 
drove  straight  across  the  level  toward  the  old  adobe 
town,  the  young  man,  with  sober,  contented  interest, 
scanned  the  landscape — and  The  Lady  scanned  the  man. 

Brenton's  was  the  mind  of  a  steadfast  male,  and 
behind  his  look  of  contented  interest  was  the  thought 
that  soon  he  and  she  would  be  driving  into  the  heart 
of  that  vast  tanned  land.  And  The  Lady — but  just 
then  the  train,  whistling  down  for  Coloro,  precipi- 
tated her  mental  summary:  "Yes,  he  is  certainly  just 
a  little  too  yielding  sometimes,  and  almost  too  kind." 
Yet.  she  reflected,  what  a  relief  it  had  been  when  she 
had  intimated,  and  ever  so  gently  too,  that  it  looked — 
well,  so  awkward  for  a  person  to  toe  in  when  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  he  had  from  that  day  on  toed  out. 
How  readily,  indeed,  he  had  responded  to  all  the  sug- 
gested modifications  of  dress  and  address  and  mien. 
But.  oh !  she  just  wished  and  wished  that  that  dear 
bluff  old  dad  of  hers  had  not  so  often  said  :  "When 
you  get  ready  to  marry,  Grace,  for  Heaven's  sake 
many  a  man!" 

Then — it  always  scared  her  even  to  think  of  a 
gulf  coming  between  them — she  looked  fondly  up 
into  his  eyes.  And  how  could  a  poor  obtuse  male 
understand  that  there  can  be  a  storm  beneath  a  smile 
that  so  plainly  said:  "I  love  you"? 


When  the  train  stopped  at  Coloro,  Brenton  and  his 
Lady  stepped  down  to  the  splintered,  sun-huffed  plat- 
form. As  they  were  looking  about,  expecting  evi- 
dently to  be  met  by  friends,  a  tall,  tanned,  white- 
whiskered,  fiercely  mustachioed  old  man  broke  from  the 
line-up  of  loafers  and  walked  stridently  toward  them. 

"Air  you  that  young  eddicated  feller  and  his  girl 
that's  comin'  out  to  see  Joe  and  Sis  Foley?"  he  in- 
quired, approaching  Brenton  stealthily  in  speaking, 
and  peering  intently  with  his  reddened,  desert- 
squinted  eyes. 

"I  am  Mr.  Brenton  of  Harvard  University,"  stated 
the  young  man  with  amiable  dignity.  "And  this,"  he 
continued,  noting  with  lightening  eyes  the  pleasing 
effect  of  vivid  color  in  the  cheeks  of  the  embarrassed 
Lady,  "is  Miss  Danverson,  also,  until  last  year,  a 
resident  of  Cambridge." 

"I  fergit  what  Joe  called  you,"  said  the  fierce  old 
man  crossly.  Then,  with  the  wary,  judicial  air  of 
a  sheriff  serving  a  warrant,  he  handed  Brenton  an 
envelope.  Opening  the  letter  and  silently  scanning 
its  contents,  Brenton  read : 

This  it-ill  introduce  Old  Dad  (his  hind  name  is 
Mills),  our  major-domo — i.  c.,  ranch  boss.  We  are 
fighting  a  big  fire  out  here  (Sis  is  cooking  for  the 
fire  fighters),  so  neither  of  us  could  come  to  meet 
you.  Old  Dad  trill  make  you  mad  enough  to  kill 
him,  but  please  don't  do  so.  as  he  has  one  great  vir- 
tue— i.  c.,  he  can  get  any  kind  of  a  team  over  any 
kind  of  a  road  in  any  kind  of  weather.  As  ice 
managed  to  get  him  off  with  well-broken  stock, 
you  ivill  be  sure  of  a  safe  trip  to  Rancho 
Hernandez. 

P.  8. — Don't  be  hurt  if  Old  Dad  "dangs  your 
heart"  on  short  acquaintance.  And  be  sure  to  be- 
lieve all  he  sags. 

Brenton  finished  this  characteristic  scrawl  from  Joe 
smilingly,  and  was  about  to  complete  the  introduc- 
tions when  the  picturesque  old  major-domo  blurted 


out :  "I  expect  you're  a  dang-sight  too  eddicated  to 
ride  a  horse,  ain't  you?" 

"No,  indeed,"  responded  Brenton  with  polite  good 
nature.  "I  am  very  fond  of  riding  horseback.  I  ride 
whenever  I  get  a  chance,"  he  added  cordially,  his 
mind  flashing  back  to  the  lively  gallops  he  had  taken 
out  from  the  university  with  The  Lady  at  his  side. 

And  The  Lady,  reflecting  on  the  gallant  figure  he 
made  when  mounted,  reflected  also  that  she  wished 
he  wasn't — well,  quite  so  polite  before  this  rough-and- 
ready  old  man. 

"We  got  to  take  along  a  h-horse  that  don't  lead  up 
good,"  explained  the  major-domo,  manifesting  a  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  that  this  "eddicated"  youth  could 
actually  ride.  "That  red-headed  broncho  twister  of 
ourn — Paisano  Bed,  we  call  him — rode  the  plug  in  and 
got  drunk  and  tried  to  arrest  the  marshal  of  Coloro 
and  got  properly  beat  up  and  thrown  in.  I  wuz  down 
to  the  calaboose  this  mornin'  and  gave  him  a  cussin' 
and  some  tobacco,  and  told  him  that  we  wuz  goin'  to 
take  his  outfit  back  to  the  ranch  and  that  he  could 
walk  out  when  he'd  done  his  turn  in  the  bull  pen. 
I'll  learn  him  to  tank  up  in  this  robbers'  roost  of  a 
town.  Also,  I  sez  to  myself,  that  young  eddicated 
feller's  girl  will  have  a  trunk  as  big  as  a  house,  so 
makin'  the  young  feller  ride  will  be  jest  that  much 
less  meat  for  the  team  to  drag  over  the  mountains." 

"If  riding  the  horse  will  help  you  in  any  way,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,"  returned  Bren- 
ton genially,  noting  again  out  of  the  corner  of  one 
eye  that  "his  girl,"  who  was  smiling  at  her  own  em- 
barrassment, was  altogether  charming. 

THE  Lady  had  decided  that  she  liked  the  pictur- 
esque old  major-domo  despite  his  disconcerting 
directness.    He  was  so  genuinely  rugged  and 
sharply   hewn,   comparing,   well,   perhaps  favorably 
with  Mr.  Brenton,  whose  politeness,  she  feared,  was 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  mannerism. 

Suddenly,  then,  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  best  way 
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to  prevent  Old  Dad  from  again  repeating 
that  embarrassing  allusion  to  tlie  engage- 
ment relation  would  he  to  enlist  him  in 
conversation.  So,  as  they  started  toward 
Machado's  corral,  along  the  alternation  of 
jump-offs  and  rattling,  sun-huffed  plank- 
ing which  constituted  the  sidewalks  of 
Coloro,  she  opened  on  a  subject  which  she  opined 
would  he  pretty  sure  to  develop  the  old  desert  man's 
powers  of  picturesque  expatiation. 

"You  spoke  about  Mr.  Red's  trying  to  arrest  the 
marshal  of  Coloro,"  she  began  demurely,  turning  to 
Old  Dad  with  just  enough  of  a  smile  to  show  thai 
she  appreciated  the  humor  of  the  situation.  "Is  the 
said  peace  officer  still  at  large?" 

"Yes,  you  bet  he's  at  large,"  boasted  Old  Dad  defi 
antly.  "He's  hidin'  out  in  the  chaparral — from — me. 
The  marshal  of  Coloro  is  a  young,  lop-eared  hound 
that's  been  put  into  office  here  by  a  bunch  of  danged 
cow  thieves  that  run  this  town.  Whenever  he  goes 
on  a  tear  he's  a  terror — a  regular  desperaydo.  He's 
on  a  tear  now,  but  you  bet  he's  got  sense  enough, 
drunk  or  sober,  to  stay  in  the  high  brush  until  I've 
pulled  my  freight  for  Rancho  Hernandez." 

"But,"  said  The  Lady,  much  interested  and  not  a 
little  impressed  by  the  fearless  abandon  of  the  vet- 
eran major-domo,  "if  the  marshal  of  Coloro  is  such  a 
dangerous  character  and  intoxicated,  I  should  think 
you  would  be,  well,  just  a  little  afraid  of  coming 
across  him." 

"I'm  looMn'  for  that  hombre."  declared  Old  Dad 
valiantly.  "Dang  his  ornery  h-heart,  he'll  stand  around 
and  laugh  while  that  Pierce  outfit,  every  one  of  'em 
whisky-drinkin",  cow-thievin'  desperaydos,  ride  up  and 
down  these  plank  sidewalks  and  shoot  up  signs.  But 
let  anyone  from  the  Hernandez  come  in  to  celebrate 
pay  day,  and  before  he's  had  time  to  get  ten  drinks 
he's  shot  up.  or  else  jumped  by  a  gang  of  deputized 
barroom  hums,  and  properly  beat  up  and  thrown  in. 
But  the  next  time  /  meet  up  with  him  I'll  make  him 
crawl — the  hulkin'  hound  !" 

THE  old  man's  naive  expose  of  social  and  political 
unrest  in  Coloro  made  The  Lady  feel  just  the 
least  mite  nervous;  and,  as  she  and  Brenton 
and  the  major-domo  made  their  way  through  the 
strange  adobe  town,  she  fell  to  wondering  if.  in  case 
of  danger,  she  would  really  have  anyone  but  the 
stanch  old  frontiersman  to  defend  her. 

When  they  arrived  at  Machado's  corral,  Old  Dad 
walked  over  to  where  the  team  was  standing  and 
pulled  a  pair  of  black  Angora  chaps  out  of  the  wagon. 

"Here,"  he  said,  handing  them  to  Brenton,  "these 
belong  to  that  red-headed  broncho  twister.  The 
danged  fool  never  wears  'em  except  when  he  rides 
to  town ;  but  here  they  are,  and  we  don't  want  an 
extra  pound  draggin'  back  over  them  mountains." 

Now,  chaps  are  riding  breeches,  the  imposing  leath- 
ern kind  which  make  you  look  and  feel  like  a  rider. 
And  when  it  comes  to  Angora  chaps — well,  the  most 
modest  rider  in  the  world  could  not  wear  a  pair  of 
Angora  chaps  without  appearing  to  swagger.  When 
the  quiet  Brenton  stepped  into  Paisano  Red's  osten- 
tatious properties,  The  Lady  viewed  her  man  with 
intense,  although  properly  concealed,  satisfaction. 
Then,  as  Old  Dad  threw  him  a  pair  of  silver-mounted 
spurs,  she  had  to  suppress  a  desire  to  walk  right  over 
to  the  "young  eddicated  feller"  and  kiss  him. 

"Come  on  with  that  h-horse,  dang  your  heart," 
bawled  Old  Dad.  And  a  moment  later  a  grinning 
stable  buck  led  a  lean,  saddled  mustang  out  from  the 
corral  ramada.  The  animal  walked  gingerly  and  with 
a  very  noticeable  hump  on  its  back.  Also,  it  glanced 
with  low,  subdued  snorts  from  right  to  left  as  though 
in  fear  of  being  scared  into  fits  at  any  moment  by 
the  dangling  stirrups.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  Brenton,  even  under  the  spell  of  wearing  a 
broncho-twister's  chaps,  would  have  had  sense  enough 
to  stay  off  a  horse  like  that;  but — well,  sometimes, 
and  especially  when  you  are  traveling  with  The  Lady, 
there  are  the  conspiring  circumstances. 

"He  ain't  gentled  yet,"  explained  Old  Dad,  survey- 
ing the  spraddled  mustang  grimly.  "But  Paisano  Red 
took  the  buck  out  of  him — and  he's  been  rode  five 
times." 

"What  is  that  broad,  leathern  band  above  his  eyes?" 
asked  Brenton  with  an  off-handedness  that  was  largely 
genuine,  thanks  mostly  to  the  fact  again  that  he  was 
wearing  the  riding  breeches  of  a  cowboy. 

"That  plug  is  subject  to  headaches."  snarled  Old 
Dad  with  a  vicious  display  of  disgust. 

UPON  this  remark  the  stable  buck's  grin  suddenly 
expanded  into  a  guffaw — over  what  the  unin- 
itiated Brenton  was  wholly  unable  to  decipher. 
When  Brenton  took  the  horsehair  rope  from  the  rude 
attache  of  the  stable  and  walked  towai'd  the  mus- 
tang, that  "ungentled"  brute  snorted  resonantly,  and, 
whirling  about,  would  have  dragged  the  "young  eddi- 
cated feller"  clear  across  the  corral  had  not  a  stalwart 
bystander  come  to  his  rescue.  The  Lady's  heart  was 
going  pit-a-pat  from  apprehension — but  at  the  same 
time  she  was  tingling  to  her  toes  in  anticipation  of 
the  brave  figure  her  intended  liege  lord  would  make 
when,  in  jingling,  tufted,  cowboy  equipage,  he  rode  an 


untamed  mustang  out  through  the  streets 
of  that  romantic  old  adobe  town.  Antici- 
pating a  manly  disregard  of  her  in- 
p|§  terference  at  this  juncture,  she  called 
§|£-  pleadingly  :  "Oh,  please,  George,  don't  go 
near  him  !" 

Brenton's  obtuseness  and  his  habitual 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  The  Lady  caused  him  to 
pause  a  moment.  But  instantly  the  strident  voice 
of  the  veteran  major-domo  broke  in :  "That  plug  has 
got  to  go  out  to  the  ranch — and  no  team  of  mine  is 
goin'  to  pull  on  a  skate  that  drag-lags  worse  than 
a  mule." 

Turning  determinedly  then,  Brenton  approached  the 
mustang — that  is,  he  tried  to  approach  him.  But  the 
moment  he  reached  for  the  saddle  the  animal  cow- 
kicked  and,  with  a  resounding  snort,  lurched  sidewise. 

"Oh,  please,  please  stay  away  from  that  awful 
beast !"  pleaded  the  distressed,  but  jubilant,  Lady. 

This  plea,  coupled  with  his  own  sound  judgment, 
decided  Brenton.  Turning  courteously  to  the  major- 
domo,  he  said :  'T  don't  think,  Mr.  Mills,  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  me  to  attempt  to  ride  this  unbroken 
horse.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  handling  bronchos, 
and — " 

"Why,  you  mid  you  could  ride,  dang  yore  h-he&vt," 
bawled  Old  Dad  belligerently.  "You  don't  expect  to 
get  on  a  horse  that's  only  been  rode  five  times,  do 
you,  without  pullin'  his  blind?" 

ALLOWING  Brenton  no  moment  of  time  to  an- 
/"\  swer,  the  now  fiercely  disgruntled  major-domo 
snatched  the  horsehair  rope  out  of  his  hands, 
and,  approaching  the  scuttling,  snorting  mustang  from 
the  front,  with  a  wary  and  experienced  lookout  for 
hoofs  and  teeth,  managed  by  a  series  of  long-armed, 
overhanded  dabs  to  work  the  broad  leathern  band 
down  over  the  animal's  eyes. 

"Now,"  snarled  Old  Dad.  "a  college  pruffessor  could, 
get  on  him." 

But  by  this  time  Brenton  had  definitely  decided  to 
go  no  further  with  the  performance.  He  had,  in  the 
first  place,  sense  enough  not  to.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  he  noticed  that  The  Lady  was  sending  him 
appealing  glances  and  seemed  violently  perturbed. 

When  Brenton,  with  a  courteous  explanation,  de- 
clined to  take  the  horsehair  rope  out  of  Old  Dad's 
hands,  the  major-domo  was  too  aghast  with  rage  to 
speak.  And  The  Lady — she  saw  all  her  dream  of  love 
and  home  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

"But,  George,"  she  said  in  her  most  sedate  and 
argumentative  manner,  "Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  horse 
will  not  lead  well  behind  the  wagon." 

This  was  confusing  to  a  poor,  obtuse  dub  of  a  male 
who  generally  meant  all  he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Simply,"  replied  The  Lady  firmly,  "that  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  get  the  pony  to  the  ranch  unless  some 
one  rides  him.  And  we  have  such  a  long  way  to  go — 
and  it's  getting  dreadfully  warm  already-." 

"But  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  idiotic,  Grace," 
he  expostulated,  "for  a  comparatively  inexperienced 
rider — " 

"I  think  we  have  always  considered  you  an  excel- 
lent rider,"  interrupted  The  Lady.    Then,  with  the  air 
of  a   prepared-to-be-disappointed   woman,  she 
waited. 

"But  Grace,"  exclaimed  Brenton,  "listen  to 
reason  !    What  possible — " 

That  settled  it.  With  desperation  in  her  eyes, 
The  Lady  advanced  to  Old  Dad  and  reached  out 
for  the  horsehair  rope  that  held  the  blinded 
broncho. 

"I'd  get  on  him  myself,  Mr.  Mills— if— if 
there  weren't  so  many  men  in  the  room — I  mean, 
of  course,  the  inclosure." 

OLD  DAD  handed  her  the  rope  with  no 
audible  attempt   to   express   his  unholy 
horror  of  the  "young  eddicated  feller's" 
capacity  as  a  quitter. 

Brenton  had  only  a  glimmering  of  why  this 
thing  was  happening  to  him.  But  his  emotions 
were  distinctly  those  of  a  man  who  had  been 
kicked  in  the  face.  Without  saying  a  word  he 
took  the  horsehair  rope  from  The  Lady  and,  coil- 
ing it  as  he  walked,  advanced  upon  the  mustang. 

As  he  finished  tying  the  coiled  rope  to  the  saddle, 
the  coterie  of  loafers  was  swelled  by  a  contingent 
from  a  near-by  saloon,  where  the  news  had  spread 
that  a  young  man  wearing  store  clothes,  a  stand-up 
collar,  and  Paisano  Red's  Angora  chaps  was  going  to 
show  off  before  his  girl  by  riding  a  "Chualar  bronc" 
over  at  Machado's  corral.  As  the  Chualars  are  about 
the  meanest  strain  of  range  stock  in  the  Southwest, 
Brenton's  audience  came  prepared  to  witness  a  spec- 
tacular downfall. 

Brenton  mounted  in  good  form — for  an  experienced 
rider  of  livery-stable  horses.  But  as  the  blindfolded 
mustang  then  remained  spraddled  and  motionless, 
except  for  sundry  nervous  twitchings,  the  "young  eddi- 
cated feller"  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  procedure. 
At  that  moment,  however.  Old  Dad  bawled  fiercely : 
"Dang  yore  7i-7ieart,  why  don't  you  pull  up  yer  blind?" 
Wincing  angrily  at  the  insolent  scorn  of  the  veteran 


major-domo,  the  young  Harvard  man  leaned  forward 
in  the  saddle  and  awkwardly  raised  the  broad,  leath- 
ern band  so  as  to  uncover  the  broncho's  eyes.  Now, 
if  Paisano  Red  had  mounted  the  Chualar  and  had 
raised  the  blind,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  interest  the  corral  loafers  that  morn- 
ing. And,  as  it  was,  the  mustang  merely  stood  sprad- 
dled, although  softly  snorting,  until  Brenton  punched 
him  respectfully  with  the  spurs.  Then  the  brute,  law- 
lessly rooting  its  head  and  yawing  its  neck  defiantly 
from  side  to  side,  advanced  in  a  humped,  stiff-legged 
trot  for  about  ten  paces.  To  Brenton  this  was  dis- 
tinctly disconcerting.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
anything  which  is  more  disconcerting  to  a  skilled 
rider  of  broken  horses  than  to  feel  for  the  first  time 
an  absolutely  irrational  response  to  the  rein. 

ANOTHER  thing.  In  riding,  Brenton  had  always 
been  used  to  seeing  a  horse's  ears  and  neck  and 
mane  out  ahead  of  him.  It  was  as  much  a  part 
of  being  mounted  as  feeling  the  horse  with  his  knees. 
And  now,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  looking  down 
over  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  staring  blankly  for 
one  second  at  the  ground.  And  the  ground,  viewed  from 
this  position,  seemed  a  good  ways  below  him.  The 
next  moment  the  wiry  Chualar  bounded  into  the  air 
like  a  bounced  rubber  ball,  and  gave  its  back  a  vio- 
lent, snapping  wriggle.  Brenton  grabbed  ignomini- 
ously  for  the  pommel.  When  the  broncho  descended 
to  hardpan  with  all  four  legs  braced  like  posts,  the 
rider  was  more  than  half  unseated.  The  next  jump 
of  the  mustang  was  a  "half  around"  toward  the  fence,  I 
and  this,  to  the  tremendous  delight  of  the  local  audi- 
ence, shot  Brenton  up  and  over — clear  over  the  fence, 
where  he  landed  in  a  most  ungainly  sprawl  on  a  pile 
of  baling  wire,  barrel  hoops,  and  old  tin  cans. 

It  is  difficult,  when  flopped  by  a  twenty-five-dollar 
mustang,  to  arise  in  good  form  even  from  the  floor 
of  a  corral.  A  cowboy  can  do  it,  but  he  springs  up 
very  quickly.  Brenton  made  the  mistake  of  pulling 
himself  lamely  to  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, was  unfortunate  enough  besides  to  get  his  Angora 
chaps  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  snarl  of  wire. 

Upon  this,  of  course,  the  local  audience  redoubled 
what  is  technically  known  on  the  frontier  as  "the 
horse  laugh."  But  the  sight  of  the  "young  eddicated 
feller"  in  his  spurs  and  chaps  having  to  crawl  back 
over  a  fence  to  get  to  his  mount  threw  the  assem- 
bled loafers  into  the  final  stage  of  merriment — that 
is,  as  they  say  in  the  West,  they  "jest  hollered  and 
laughed."  And  some  threw  dust  into  the  air  (most  of 
these,  to  be  sure,  were  Texans),  and  some  beat  their 
hats  on  the  ground,  and  some  convulsively  lapped 
their  arms  across  aching  abdominal  regions.  And  The 
Lady — well,  the  strain  of  final  examinations  had  left 
her  nerves  unstrung,  and,  moreover,  she  was  dreadfully 
relieved  to  see  that  her  man  was  not  injured — at  any 
rate,  she  laughed,  too,  just  a  little,  partly  to  keep  from 
being  conspicuous  before  that  horrid  crowd  of  men. 

AS  BRENTON  had  arisen  from  that  pyramid  of 
debris  in  the  rear  of  Chin  Luey's  restaurant,  he 
had  become  fired  with  the  intention  of  whipping 
some  one  in  that  crowd.  But  he  had  recoiled  from  this 
instantly  upon  the  thought  that  The  Lady  would  he  a 
witness  to  the  brawl.  Then,  his  fighting  spirit 
at  white  heat,  he  determined  to  ride  that  mus- 
tang if  it  bucked  him  to  pieces.  When,  however, 
from  the  top  of  the  corral,  he  saw  The  Lady 
laughing,  that  settled  it  for  him.  He  would  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself  for  her  any  longer. 

"Miss  Danverson,"  he  said,  passing  her  to  get 
with  his  chaps  and  spurs  to  the  wagon,  "so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  performance  is  over.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  publicity  we  have 
attained,  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  Rancho 
Hernandez." 

"Uncalled-for,"  "unprovoked,"  "ungentle- 
manly,"  "outrageous,"  were  some  of  the  tenta- 
tive, fragmentary  retorts  which  rushed  through 
the  mind  of  the  indignant  Lady ;  but  she  held 
her  word  flow  firmly  in  check  until  she  could 
formulate  something  which  would  fittingly  and 
with  finality  break  an  engagement.  Then  provi- 
dentially, so  far  at  least  as  Dan  Cupid  was  con- 
cerned, the  marshal  of  Coloro  returned  to  town 
— and  not  from  the  high  brush,  as  the  valiant 
major-domo  had  led  the  strangers  to  believe,  but  from 
a  mescal  joint  in  the  Mexican  Gulch  quarter.  Spy- 
ing a  few  belated  saloon  loafers  hurrying  toward 
Machado's  corral,  the  inebriated  peace  officer  spurred 
his  foaming  mustang  straight  for  this  excitement  cen- 
ter, approaching  with  a  rush  of  hoofs  and  a  warning 
"j/ew-PAH"  just  in  time  to  snap  off  The  Lady's  swift 
compilation  of  severing,  biting  phrases. 

WHIRLING  in  the  direction  of  the  fierce  yell, 
Brenton  saw,  by  the  saucer-sized  silver  star  on 
the  flapping  vest  of  the  drunken  horseman,  that 
this  indeed  was  the  marshal  of  Coloro.  Instinctively  j 
recalling  Old  Dad's  recently  expressed  intention  of 
making  the  unworthy  peace  officer  "crawl  like  a  hulk- 
in'  hound,"  he  turned  toward  the  seasoned  frontiers- 
man, only  to  see  that  belligerent  individual  making 
a  headlong  dive  at  a  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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Your  House  in  Or 


By  Peter  Clark  Mac  far  lane 


"AND  when  Ahithophel  saw  that 
his  counsel  was  not  followed, 
he  saddled  his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gat 
him  home,  unto  his  city, 

and  set  his  house  in  order, 
.  .  .  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father." — 2  Sam.  xvii,  23 


DEATH  comes  rather  suddenly  to  one's  neigh- 
bors at  times.  Yon  remember,  for  instance, 
the  man  yon  met  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  club.  He  was  a  delightfully  companion- 
able chap.  You  were  surprised  to  discover  that  he  lived 
in  your  own  block.  Each  of  you  laid  plans  to  pursue 
the  acquaintance  of  the  other.  That,  as  I  said,  was 
mi  Tuesday.  On  Saturday,  as  you  were  cranked  up  to 
motor  out  to  the  links,  there  was  a  funeral  in  the 
Mock  that  held  up  your  car  for  a  minute.  Six  bare- 
headed men  were  carrying  something  out  from  the 
brown  front  half  a  dozen  doors  below  your  own.  The 
delay  irritated  you.  Funerals  should  be  regulated, 
you  reflected,  so  they  could  not  block  the  .streets.  Just 
as  much  to  fill  the  interval  of  waiting  as  anything 
else,  you  asked  your  chauffeur  whose  funeral  it  was, 
and  he  asked  the  policeman,  and  the  policeman,  judg- 
ing by  your  chugging  six  cylinders  that  you  were  some- 
what, asked  the  hackman.  The  hackman  inquired  of 
rlic  undertaker's  assistant.  For  a  wonder  the  under- 
taker's assistant  knew  whoso  funeral  he  was  conduct- 
ing so  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  came  back  to 
you.  It  was  that  of  your  newly  made  friend.  Tues- 
day you  clinked  glasses  with  him  at  the  club.  Satur- 
day his  funeral  got  in  your  way. 

Appendicitis?  Yes.  or  a  bad  heart,  or  a  quick  pneu- 
monia, or  a  blood  clot.  There  are  plenty  of  exits.  Just 
think !  Every  week  some  friend  or  acquaintance 
trickles  out  of  life.  Think  again.  It  might  have  been 
your  new  acquaintance  who  was  motoring  to  the  links 
and  it  might  have  been  your  funeral  that  got  in  his  way. 

DYING  is  such  a  ridiculously  easy  thing!  You  are 
in  your  library.  The  door  is  open.  You  can 
hear  the  piano  strumming  in  the  living  room. 
The  children  are  playing  in  the  hall.  The  telephone 
bell  rings.  The  piano  stops.  You  hear  your  wife's 
v.. ice.  soft  and  melodious,  answering  the  telephone. 
You  are  dimly  conscious  of  all  this,  but  your  attention 
is  centered  upon  what  you  are  reading.  Abruptly 
you  feel  a  touch  of  pain  and  a  sickening  sensation  as 
if  some  of  the  machinery  staggered,  as  if  the  main- 
spring in  your  breast  had  suddenly  run  down.  The 
lines  of  print  wabble  and  knock  into  each  other.  Large 
white  spots  appear  upon  the  page.  The  light  seems  to 
sputter  and  then  go  out.  .  .  . 

The  paper  is  lying  on  the  floor  now.  <!ne  of  your 
hands  swings  idle  and  empty  for  a  moment  and  then  is 
still.  Your  chin  is  on  your  breast.  Your  eyes  are  half 
closed.  The  light  is  really  still  shining,  but  you  do 
not  see  it,  for  it  was  your  life  that  sputtered  and 
went  out. 

The  voice  is  gone  from  the  telephone.  The  piano  is 
Strumming  again.  The  children  are  singing  now.  It  is 
ragtime,  but  you  do  not  protest.  You  know  nothing  of 
it.  You  are  gone.  And  the  people  of  the  home  do  not 
know  that  you  are  gone.  They  are  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  singing.  By  and  by  some  of  them  will  come 
tiptoeing  in  to  speak  to  father;  but  he  will  not  hear 
them. 
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And  now  that  you  are  gone,  in  what  condition  did 
you  leave  your  family?  Did  you  make  a  will?  Does 
it  represent  exactly  what  you  wish  to  be  done  with 
your  property?  Did  you  have  any  life  insurance?  Is 
it  payable  to  the  persons  to  whom  you  want  it  to  go? 
Have  you  any  money  in  the  banks?  Do  you  know- 
that,  though  you  may  have  large  sums  on  deposit, 
unless  you  have  made  a  will  or  some  other  legal  pro- 
vision to  guard  against  the  contingency,  your  wife 
cannot  touch  a  penny  of  that  money  until  the  estate 
has  been  administered  and  tedious  legal  processes 
gone  through  with?  She  is  moneyless,  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  friends  or  upon  the  professional  lenders, 
even  perhaps  the  loan  sharks. 

Let  me  cite  you  a  case  taken  from  the  books  of  a 
law  firm  in  New  York  City. 

The  man  was  a  loving,  indulgent,  well-meaning  sort 
of  husband,  perhaps  very  like  yourself.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  city.  On  his  death  he  left  a  wife,  a  profli- 
gate son,  and  a  foster  daughter.  There  was  unpaid 
salary  coming  to  liim  from  the  city,  and  accounts  were 
standing  in  his  name  in  several  banks,  but  no  will  was 
found. 

The  widow,  although  nearly  prostrated  by  grief, 
found  herself  in  immediate  need  of  funds  for  many 
necessities,  and  applied  to  the  city  for  her  husband's 
unpaid  salary.  The  pay  clerk  told  her  that  she  could 
not  obtain  it  until  she  had  qualified  as  administratrix 
of  the  estate.  Greatly  disturbed,  she  hurried  to  one  of 
the  banks,  but  was  there  notified  that  not  only  must 
she  qualify  as  administratrix  but  also  obtain  a  waiver 
of  the  inheritance  tax  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State.  She  went  from  bank  to  bank,  only  to  hear  the 
same  conditions  imposed.  At  the  time  when  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  she  wanted  to  give 
her  heart  up  to  its  sorrow,  she  was  compelled  to  go 
with  her  weeds  upon  her,  trailing  her  grief  and  dis- 
tress from  one  money  lender's  office  to  another  until 
she  found  one  who  would  furnish  her  with  funds  upon 
conditions  she  could  meet. 

HAD  this  husband's  house  been  decently  in  order, 
a  will  would  have  been  found  among  his  papers, 
which  made  his  wife  or  some  trustworthy  friend 
his  executor  without  bonds,  and  those  moneys  and 
other  assets  of  the  estate  would  have  been  available 
within  a  very  few  days. 

But  there  are  other  and  far  graver  consequences  that 
may  fall  upon  the  loved  ones  through  failure  to  have 
a  will  prepared.  Take  the  very  case  in  point.  The  sun 
of  this  man  had  virtually  been  cast  out  of  the  home 
because  of  his  profligate  habits.  The  father  had  fre- 
quently stated  that  he  would  never  leave  him  any- 
thing. The  property  was  all  to  go  to  the  wife  and  the 
foster  daughter;  but  unfortunately  this  intention  was 
never  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  will.  After  the 
father's  death,  too,  an  apparent  defect  in  the  adoption 
of  the  foster  daughter  developed,  and  it  is  more  than 
possible  she  will  inherit  nothing,  under  the  law,  al- 
though she  has  been  in  the  family  since  infancy.  This 
means  that  the  wife  must  give  up  two-thirds  of  the 
estate  to  this  vagabond  son,  who  will  waste  it  in  dis- 
sipation. As  if  to  make  the  conditions  still  worse  and 
furnish  a  more  ominous  warning  of  what  a  neglectful 
husband  and  father  may  inflict  upon  his  loved  ones  by 
sheer  carelessness,  this  profligate  son  has  not  been 
heard  from  for  two  years.  According  to  New  York 
State  laws,  no  presumption  of  his  death  will  arise 
until  lie  has  been  absent  and  not  heard  from  for  seven 
years.  Before  this  estate  can  be  distributed  it  will  bp 
necessary,  therefore,  to  advertise  for  this  son  at  least 
two  or  three  times,  and  even  then,  in  all  probability, 
a  share  representing  his  interest  will  be  set  aside  and 
tied  up  for  a  long  time. 

Thus  the  plans  of  a  lifetime  were  shattered,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  savings  that  the  wife's  frugality  had 
helped  to  gather  were  endangered  and  locked  up.  be- 
cause this  man  had  neglected  to  spend  one  hour  with 
his  lawyer. 

THE  records  bristle  with  warning  examples.  One 
which  comes  to  mind  is  the  case  of  a  woman, 
who  was  the  money  earner  of  the  family.  She 
had  accumulated  several  thousand  dollars.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  weak  sort  of  fellow.  He  attended  to  the 
simple  bookkeeping  and  he  deposited  the  money  in  the 
bank.  For  convenience  in  signing  checks,  the  bank 
account  was  in  his  name,  although  he  was  not  the 
producer,  and  neither  in  his  thought  nor  hers  was  the 
money  his.  She  died,  leaving  three  children  by  a 
former  marriage.    A  few  months  later  the  husband 


died.  The  woman  had  left  no  will,  nor  did  the  hus- 
band. In  the  .judicial  settlement  of  that  estate  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  in  the  bank  went  to  the  husband's 
relatives  whom  this  hard-working  woman  had  never 
seen,  and  to  whom  she  owed  no  obligation;  while  her 
own  children,  who  should  have  had  it  all.  received  but 
one-third.  This  woman's  house  was  not  in  order. 
That  bank  account  should  have  been  in  her  own 
name.  It  was  as  much  her  duty  to  prepare  a  will  that 
would  protect  her  children  after  her  death  as  to  pro- 
vide for  them  while  she  lived. 

ANOTHER  case  ranges  farther  afield  and  opens  the 
J~\^  door  of  imagination  to  a  network  of  complica- 
tions which  may  come  hurrying  in  upon  the  heels 
of  negligence. 

A  young  man  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  was 
prostrated  by  serious  illness,  but  for  which  no  fatal 
termination  was  anticipated.  During  his  incapacity 
the  business  was  managed  by  his  chief  clerk,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  power  of  attorney.  This  power  of  attorney 
enabled  the  clerk  to  sign  checks,  to  meet  the  pay  roll, 
and  make  other  financial  dispositions  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  young 
man  died,  leaving  a  mother  and  a  sister  and  no  will. 

Instantly  the  business  was  thrown  into  chaos.  For, 
according  to  the  law.  a  power  of  attorney  dies  with 
the  person  who  makes  if.  The  clerk  could  no  longer 
draw  checks.  The  bank  account  was  absolutely  inac- 
cessible. It  was  like  money  in  a  safe  with  a  time 
lock  set  Sine  die  To  meet  this  contingency  the  sis- 
ter was  compelled  to  give  bond  of  a  surety  company 
at  considerable  expense  in  order  to  administer  the 
estate.  Even  then  the  business  must  have  been  closed 
out  with  great  resulting  loss  had  it  not  been  that 
friends  were  found  who  appreciated  the  situation  suffi- 
ciently to  advance  money  for  operation  in  the  period 
which  must  elapse  between  the  young  man's  death 
and  the  qualification  of  his  sister  as  administratrix. 

And  even  then  it  was  only  possible  that  she  could 
continue  the  business  because  all  the  heirs  happened 
to  be  of  full  age  and  all  consented  in  writing  to  such 
a  continuance.  Had  there  been  any  minor  children 
or  heirs-at-law  who  were  under  age  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  administratrix  that 
she  should  sell  this  business.  Otherwise  she  ran  the 
risk  of  being  sued  by  one  of  the  minors  when  he 
became  of  age  for  any  loss  incurred  during  her  man- 
agement of  the  business. 

This  young  man's  house  lacked  very  much  of  being 
in  order.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  he  could 
have  put  it  in  order.  One  would  have  been  to  make  a 
will  providing  for  tlu>  continuance  of  the  business  by 
his  executor.  This  would  have  saved  the  expense  of 
surety-company  bonds,  and  would  have  avoided  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  administratrix.  Another  way,  so 
far  as  his  business  was  concerned,  would  have  been 
to  incorporate  it.  His  death  then  would  in  no  wise 
have  disturbed  the  operation  of  the  corporation,  be- 
yond the  removal  of  his  own  guiding  mind. 

NOW.  what  ought  these  perfectly  well-meaning 
people  to  have  done?  Quite  obviously  they 
ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  issues  of  life  are 
uncertain,  and  they  should  have  provided  against 
them.  With  these  examples  in  mind,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  to  make  an  immediate  appointment  with 
your  lawyer?  (Jo  and  sit  down  with  him.  Project 
your  mind  into  the  situation  upon  the  day.  after  the 
funeral  and  ask  your  attorney  how  to  build  a  bridge 
from  now  till  then  over  which  your  properties  and 
moneys  may  pass  safely  into  the  hands  of  those  you 
wish  to  receive  them. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  suppose  that  your  estate  is 
too  small  to  make  such  provision  worth  while.  The 
smaller  the  estate  the  more  your  dependents  are  likely 
to  need  it.  and  the  smaller  the  estate  the  quicker  court 
costs  will  devour  it.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  sup- 
pose your  properties  are  so  large  that  you  need  not 
consider  making  a  will,  just  because  there  will  be 
enough  of  it  to  supply  abundant  picking  for  all  the 
heirs.  You  can  hardly  expect  courts  and  public  admin- 
istrators, or  legislative  enactments  dealing  after  a  hit- 
or-miss  fashion,  to  apportion  your  estate  as  wisely  as 
you  could  apportion  it  yourself.  Having  had  brains 
enough  to  accumulate  property,  the  law  presumes  you 
to  have  brains  enough  to  distribute  it  wisely,  and 
therefore  it  gives  you  the  right  to  make  your  will  and 
to  nominate  the  executors  of  your  will. 

Of  course,  numerous  readers  are  snapping  their  fin- 
gers vigorously  to  get  a  chance  to  observe  that  often 
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wills  are  broken  like  fragile  china.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  We  have  numerous  historical  instances  of  emi- 
nent men.  themselves  skilled  lawyers,  who  have  care- 
fully framed  their  wills  and  provided  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  great  properties  after  their  death,  only  to  have 
their  intention  defeated.  There  is  the  case  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  law- 
yers. Tilden  had  been  practicing  before  New  York 
State  courts  for  a  lifetime.  If  any  man  could  he  ex- 
pected to  know  how  t<>  lay  down  the  lines  of  a  will  and 
chart  its  course  through  the  sinuosities  and  involu- 
tions el'  court  decisions.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  should  have 
known.  But  he  did  not.  He  put  four  millions  of  his 
estate  in  trust  for  certain  great  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. He  gathered  that  money:  he  knew  where  he 
wanted  it  to  go;  but  his  heirs  attacked  the  trust  pro- 
vision and  broke  it.  They,  and  not  the  philanthropies, 
gol  the  four  millions.  Tilden  did  not  have  his  will. 
The  heirs  bad  theirs. 

The  moral  of  this  to  will  makers  who  have  philan- 
thropic designs,  or  who  wish 
to  do  anything  with  their 
property  besides  give  it  to 
(heir  heirs,  is:  lie  your  own 
executor.  Start  your  trusts 
while  you  live.  Officer  them, 
endow  them,  direct  them, 
stamp  them  now  with  the 
force  of  your  own  person- 
ality and  initiative. 

IT  IS  a  very  singular  and 
a  very  common  human 
weakness  that  men  allow 
their  charitable  motives  to 
be  defeated  by  making  the 
enterprise  a  posthumous  one. 
It  is  common  to  see  men  of 
great  business  genius  spend 
ten  or  twenty  of  the  closing 
years  of  life  sitting  around 
in  the  chill  air  of  their 
bank  vaults.  They  are  no 
longer  trying  to  make  money. 
They  are  trying  to  keep  what 
they  have  and  hold  what 
comes  to  them  through  the 
power  of  money  to  attract 
money.  At  the  same  time 
these  men  are  often  known 
to  cherish  plans  for  the  dis- 
position of  their  money. 
They  plan  trusts  and  foun- 
dations and  various  other 
methods  for  the  employment 
of  this  money  in  supposedly 
unselfish  service  of  the  race. 
But    curiously    these  plans 

are  usually  made  to  take  effect  after  the  donors  them- 
selves are  dead.  Why  is  this?  They  no  longer  need 
it.  What  better  use  could  they  make  of  their  own 
rusting  business  ability  than  to  apply  it  to  the  active 
organization  and  operation  of  the  philanthropic  pur- 
poses they  have  in  mind?  Can  it  he  that  they  can- 
not trust  themselves  to  direct  a  benevolent  enter- 
prise'.' Can  it  be  that  having  trained  themselves  to 
acquisitiveness  they  cannot  break  the  habit,  that  so 
long  as  they  live  they  must  hoard  their  gold,  and  only 
in  death,  when  they  know  they  must  part  with  it,  can 
they  command  resolution  of  soul  even  to  contemplate 
its  employment  in  another  behalf  than  their  own? 

I  once  talked  to  a  multimillionaire  in  the  interest  of 
a  certain  benevolence.  This  millionaire  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character.  He  was 
plain  in  manner  and  easily  approachable.  Benevolence 
was  his  hobby.  Plans  for  helping  others,  and  espe- 
cially for  inducing  rich  men  to  part  with  their  money 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  made  up  a  large  part  of 
his  conversation  outside  of  business  hours.  Yet  the 
man  himself  was  miserly  in  all  his  giving.  He  gave 
tens  where  he  should  have  given  ten  thousands.  Often 
he  gave  nothing  at  all.  In  the  privacy  of  his  luxuri- 
ous library,  which  was  but  one  corner  of  a  home  that 
was  like  a  palace,  I  pressed  this  man  very  closely  for 
a  gift  to  the  benevolence  which  I  represented.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  helplessly  and  his  face  took  on  the 
expression  of  a  hunted  animal.  There  was  a  terrible 
look  of  fear  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  quavered  as  he 
whispered  hoarsely : 

"Mr.  Macfarlane.  /  have  uhraya  hud  a  feav  that  I 
might  die  in  poverty!" 

THAT  was  his  answer.  He  could  not  give  me  the 
money.  Every  line  of  his  face  and  every  accent 
of  his  voice  showed  that  he  spoke  the  absolute 
truth.  I  went  away  feeling  a  real  sympathy  for  that 
kind-hearted,  poverty-haunted  old  man,  who  with  all 
his  millions  could  not  give.  In  his  early  youth  he  had 
fought  with  poverty  face  to  face  as  you  might  fight 
with  a  dog  for  a  bone.  The  fear  of  poverty  made  him 
rich — anil  kept  him  rich  '.  His  fingers  had  been  so  long 
clenched  that  he  could  not  force  them  open  when  he 
would. 

Don't  let  yourself  get  that  way.  Try  to  execute  as 
many  of  your  benevolences  as  possible  yourself.  Then 


you  know  your  intentions  will  he  carried  out.  Dr. 
Pearson  died  the  other  day  in  Illinois.  He  had  given 
millions  of  dollars  to  small  colleges.  He  died  with 
little  more  than  a  lot  in  the  cemetery,  and  no  courts 
are  clogged  and  no  lawyers  are  fattening  through  dis- 
putes over  the  execution  of  his  will.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  his  intentions  will  he  defeated.  He  was 
the  executor  of  his  own  will. 

IN  FACT,  one  reason  wills  break  is  that  they  are 
overloaded.  Rich  men  may  relieve  the  strain  upon 
their  wills  by  administering  their  benevolences  in 
their  lifetime;  and  both  rich  and  the  moderately  cir- 
cumstanced, by  means  of  trust  deeds  which  only  be- 
come effective  at  death,  can  apportion  much  of  their 
property  directly,  and  greatly  simplify  the  task  of 
their  executors  as  well  as  greatly  increase  their  own 
assurance  that  their  appurtenances  and  hereditaments 
go  where  they  want  them  to  go. 

The  disposition  of  a  man  to  center  all  the  reins  of 


By  and  by  some  of  the  children  will  come  tiptoeing 
in  to  speak  to  father;  but  he  will  not  hear  them 

control  in  himself  often  leads  him  to  have  his  life  insur- 
ance made  payable  to  his  estate.  We  have  already 
seen  how  greatly  needful  ready  cash  is  to  the  wife  or 
heirs  of  a  decedent.  You  can  further  execute  your 
own  will  by  making  your  life  insurance  policies  pay- 
able directly  to  your  wife  or  your  children.  Such  poli- 
cies, payable  to  the  widow,  for  instance,  are  usually 
collectable  within  a  few  weeks  and  sometimes  even 
within  a  few  days.  To  many  a  distraught  woman, 
perplexed  by  the  entangling  loose  ends  of  an  estate, 
which  are  inevitable  when  a  man  is  in  active  business, 
the  checks  of  the  life  insurance  companies  have  come 
like  gifts  from  heaven. 

BUT  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  one  need  distrust 
wills  when  one  is  making  the  ordinary  and  simple 
disposition  of  property  to  care  for  dependent  oik  s. 
A  will  drawn  by  any  competent  lawyer  usually  will 
prove  an  adequate  safeguard  to  them.  It  is  when 
a  man  of  large  fortune  seeks  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty in  some  new  and  unusual  way,  where  the  prece- 
dents are  not  clear,  or  when  a  man  of  any  fortune 
at  all,  through  eccentricity,  attempts  to  make  some 
freakish  or  unjust  devise,  that  wills  are  broken  most 
frequently. 

The  size  of  the  bequest  alone  invites  cupidity.  Often 
a  will  disposing  of  one  million  dollars  is  broken  when 
the  same  will  disposing  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
stand,  simply  because  the  prize  was  not  big  enough  to 
warrant  going  at  it  with  the  bui'glar  tools  of  the  pro- 
fessional will  cracker.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary will  of  the  ordinary  man,  drawn  by  the  average 
lawyer  and  disposing  of  the  average  estate  in  the  way 
that  a  judicious  husband  and  father  would  wisely  pro- 
vide for  his  loved  ones,  will  be  sustained  in  most  all 
cases  and  will  save  many  sorts  of  trouble  to  the  heirs 
at  law. 

At  about  the  same  time  when  the  brilliant  lawyer 
Tilden  was  elaborating  the  document  which  his  heirs 
smashed,  an  ignorant  old  farmer  in  Missouri  was  writ- 
ing his  own  will  in  a  dozen  lines  upon  a  slate  without 
the  assistance  of  either  lawyer  or  notary.  Concerning 
that  will,  some  writer,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember 
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and  whose  exact  words  I  cannot  recall,  reported  that 
it  had  withstood  the  determined  assaults  of  a  round 
dozen  of  lawyers  and  successfully  distributed  a  very 
considerable  property.  As  to  bequests,  therefore,  be 
your  own  executor  in  so  far  as  you  can.  In  so  far  as 
you  cannot,  make  your  will  with  the  advice  of  your 
lawyer,  and  provide  for  posthumous  executors,  making 
your  intentions  perfectly  clear  and  as  easily  dls- 1 
chargeable  as  you  can. 

One  very  great  care  to  have  in  mind  when  in  a  testa-  I 
mentary  mood  is  the  matter  of  bonds.  Itemeinber  that 
when  you  die  without  a  will  some  one  must  apply  to 
a  court  to  be  appointed  administrator  of  your  estate. 
If  that  one  cannot  prove  his  right  to  administer  the 
estate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  the  petition  will 
be  denied,  and  the  final  winding  up  of  your  affairs 
will  go  to  the  public  administrator,  who  is  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  the  property  of  hundreds  of 
other  intestates.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he 
can  give  your  affairs  no  especial  consideration  ;  he  will 
merely  grind  them  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  through  the 
wasteful  mills  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  the  amount  of 
meal  that  finally  comes  out 
in  your  hopper  may  be  dis- 
tressingly small. 

ON  THE  other  hand,  sup 
posing  that  the  peti- 
tioner for  letters  of 
administration  is  possibly  the 
one  you  would  have  chosen 
yourself  had  you  made  a 
will,  and  that  the  court  ap 
proves  the  petition,  the  next 
question  is  a  bond.  Had  you 
named  this  person  as  execu- 
tor in  your  will,  you  could 
have  provided  that  he 
serve  "without  bonds."  Since 
you  made  no  will  and  lie 
has  the  protection  of  no 
such  forethought  upon  your 
part,  he  must  face  the  full 
rigor  of  the  law  in  this  re 
gard.  In  most  States  the 
law  requires  that  an  adnata 
istrator  can  qualify  and  re- 
ceive letters  of  administra- 
tion only  after  filing  a  bond 
in  a  sum  double  the  amount 
of  the  personal  property  o 
the  deceased;  and  in  some 
States  there  must  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  personal 
property  the  probable  value 
of  the  annual  rents,  profits, 
and  issues  of  real  property  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
In  two  States,  at  least — Iowa  and  Massachusetts — this 
rule  is  not  absolutely  hard  and  fast,  as  the  judge  of 
the  court  of  jurisdiction  fixes  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
Usually,  however,  these  courts  will  make  it  double 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate,  which,  as  we  havi 
seen,  is  the  statute  law  in  most  commonwealths.  The 
Massachusetts  law  does  loosen  up  to  the  extent  that 
security  may  be  waived  if  all  of  the  heirs  are  of  full 
age  and  legal  capacity,  but  if  any  are  minors,  incorfl 
petent  persons,  or  creditors,  the  minors  and  incompe- 
tent persons  must  he  cited  through  their  appropriate 
guardian  and  the  creditors  notified  to  show  cause  why 
security  should  not  be  given.  Even  after  the  parties 
thus  waive,  the  court  may  revoke  the  order  and  re- 
quire a  bond. 

Yet  a  man  may  spare  all  this  expensive  and  bur 
densome  technicality  to  his  administrators  by  the  sim 
pie  expedient  of  the  making  of  a  will  in  which  he 
names  his  own  executor  or  executors  and  in  which  he 
provides  that  they  shall  serve  "without  bonds." 

Mention  was  made  a  moment  ago  of  life  insurance. 
At  this  tick  of  the  clock  it  is  almost  axiomatic  thai 
the  man  who  has  no  life  insurance  is  a  bad  house- 
keeper. The  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it 
and  the  wealthy  man  dare  not.  The  man  who.  hav 
ing  a  family  and  perhaps  a  business  dependent  upon 
him,  does  not  protect  one  or  both  with  life  insurant 
is  a  gambler.  He  is  betting  on  the  red  to  win:  but 
there  are  just  as  many  black  pockets  as  red  ones,  bs 
well  as  some  that  are  neither.  Therefore  red  loses 
oftener  than  it  wins  every  day,  and  there  is  one  da\ 
when  it  is  sure  to  lose!  In  that  day  what  are  youi 
wife  and  children  going  to  do  and  what  is  your  busi 
ness  going  to  do?  The  advantages  of  carrying  life  in- 
surance are  so  obvious  and  the  disadvantages  of  not 
carrying  it  are  so  much  more  obvious  that  it  seem> 
hardly  necessary  to  urge  it  upon  anyone.  Yet  I  aa 
going  to  cite  two  cases  to  show  that  it  is  necesaaij 
to  urge  it. 

ONE  of  these  was  a  business  man  on  the  Pacifi< 
Coast.    He  had  a  business  which  with  him  at 
the  head  of  it  was  worth  .$400,000.    It  could; 
probably  have  been  sold  for  that  amount.    It  was  in 
corporated,  but  he  owned  all  the  stock  except  tin 
nominal  allotment  to  the  ( Concluded  on  page  30 ) 
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IT  IS  now  generally  conceded  that  both 
the  tariff  bill  and  the  banking  bill 
will  probably  pass  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  Administration  has  trained 
them.  This  is  because  the  confidence  that 
the  country  has  in  the  President  gives  him 
a  prestige  which  enables  him  to  impress 
his  will  upon  Congress  in  a  way  that  is 
not  often  the  case.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
two  Democratic  traitors  (the  two  from 
Louisiana)  to  vote  against  the  tariff  bill, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  while  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans'  will  debate  against 
the  bill  and  point  out  its  defects,  several 
of  them  will  at  the  end  vote  in  favor  of 
it  as  something  better  than  the  existing 
Payne-Aldrich  Bill. 

The  Boomerang 

THE  Senate  spent  ten  valuable  days 
conducting  an  inquiry  iuto  the  ex- 
istence of  a  lobby.  This  episode  began 
with  President  Wilson's  public  expression 
of  a  wish  that  the  lobby  would  go  home 
and  leave  Congress  free  to  attend  to  the 
public  business.  The  President  had  noth- 
ing more  in  mind  than  to  free  Senators 
and  Members  from  the  annoying  importu- 
nities to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill. 
But  some  Republican  Senators,  led  by  Mr. 
Cummins  of  Iowa,  took  the  President's 
Utterance  as  a  reflection  on  them,  pro- 
posed an  investigation  which  was  called 
by  an  innocuous  title,  but  which  was 
really  meant  to  embarrass  the  President 
by  creating  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
assertion.  It  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  Senator  Cummins's  mind 
that  the  investigation  has  much  more 
than  justified  all  the  President  said.  Also 
it  has  greatly  enlarged  his  prestige,  and 
has  increased  the  power  of  dominating  the 
Senate  which  that  prestige  gives  him. 

Time 

THE  introduction  of  the  banking  bill 
will  give  the  Lower  House  some- 
thing to  do.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
idle  while  the  Senate  is  discussing  the 
tariff  bill.  It  is  not  likely  the  Senate 
will  conclude  its  discussion  of  the  two 
bills  before  October. 

"Jones  Wants  a  Clerk  " 

THERE  isn't  any  dishonesty  in  the 
Senate.  Even  that  subservience  to 
big  interests  which  caused  the  uprising 
of  a  few  years  ago  remains  only  in  a  few 
such  cases  as  Penrose  and  Oliver  of  Penn- 
sylvania, so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be 
negligible.  The  real  bane  of  the  Senate 
now  is  incompetence,  and  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  low  efficiency  showed  itself  one 
day  in  June.  The  Senate  opened  at  two 
o'clock.  After  prayer  the  first  Senator  to 
speak  was  Jones  of  Washington ;  he  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which  ne- 
cessitated a  roll  call ;  three  minutes  later 
he  objected  to  dispensing  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal ;  three  minutes  later  he 
asked  for  a  vote  on  the  approval  of  the 
Journal ;  one  minute  later  he  called  for 
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a  division;  five  minutes  later  he  again 
made  the  point  of  no  quorum ;  twice  more 
in  the  next  twenty  minutes  he  made  the 
point  of  no  quorum.  In  all  of  this,  of 
course,  Senator  Jones  was  merely  making 
himself  a  nuisance  by  delaying  routine 
business  and  causing  as  much  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  lime  as  possible. 
The  explanation  came  when  Senator  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  of  Missouri  arose  with  a 
good  deal  of  heat  and  said : 

Mr.  President,  the  remarkable  performance 
.of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jones], 
which  he  has  been  carrying  on  here  to  the 
absolute  disgust  of  every  Senator  on  the  floor 
for  nearly  a  week,  is  predicated,  as  we  all 
understand,  upon  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
adopt  a  resolution  giving  him  an  additional 
$1,200  clerk.  This  is  a  most  grievous  thing 
and  a  great  public  wrong  which  no  doubt  justi- 
fies this  remarkable  and  most  unusual  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Seuator  from  Washington. 
With  a  view  to  ending  this  farce,  I  am  going 
to  make  the  proposition  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  prepare  a  subscription 
paper,  I  will  get  one  of  the  pages  to  circulate 
among  Senators,  and  I  think  we  can  raise 
enough  to  pay  a  clerk  for  six  months,  and  then 
go  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Stone's  expression  of  sarcastic 
indignation  was  interrupted  by  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  from  the  chair  that 
his  language  was  "bordering  pretty  closely 
upon  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate," and  so  Senator  Ashurst,  when  he 
arose  lo  protest,  used  more  gentle  words: 

Mr.  Ashurst — I  desire  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship to  say  that  I  believe  when  the  Seuator 
from  Washington  reflects  upon  his  conduct  and 
observes  that  he  is  not  only  wasting  his  own 
time  but  the  time  of  the  ambassadors  from 
forty-eight  sovereign  States,  called  here  under 
the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the  complex  and 
ever-present  propositions  of  State  and  national 
sovereignty,  and  the  destinies  of  90,000,000  peo- 
ple, he  will  realize  that  the  time  of  these  am- 
bassadors, these  Senators,  should  not  be  wasted 
in  frivolity.  We  should  be  about  the  business 
of  the  people.  We  should  be  attending  to  our 
duties.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jones]  will  no  longer  continue  this  fili- 
buster, which  does  no  credit  to  the  Senate  and 
reflects  no  credit  upon  himself. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Senator  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  to  put  the 
case  in  words  which  were  not  only  clear 
but  had  a  sparkle  of  humor: 

A  moment  ago  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Washington  why  he  was  holding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country,  and  ob- 
tained no  reply  except  a  sort  of  a  defiance 
hurled  at  me,  inviting  me  to  make  a  reply  for 
myself.  That  left  me  to  guess  at  what  his  in- 
tentions were.  I  had  much  preferred  to  have 
had  him  state  why  he  was  holding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country-  He  leaves  me,  therefore, 
to  draw  my  own  inference. 

Something  over  100  years  ago  Patrick  Henry 
described  American  women  as  standing  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectancy,  waiting  to  hear  of 
American  defeats  or  victories.  He  then  de- 
scribed the  American  soldiery  as  in  full  pano- 
ply of  war,  fighting  for  liberty  against  British 
oppression.  After  drawing  a  picture  of  all 
America  at  that  day  at  a  very  acute  stage,  he 
said  that  there  was  hurled  at  the  ear  of  night 
the  hoarse  voice  of  one  John  Hook,  who  was 
screaming  through  the  American  army :  "Beef !" 
"Beef!"  "Beef!" 

I  have  never  seen  anything  come  much  nearer 
a  reproduction  of  that  picture  than  what  is 
going  on  now.    Here  are  the  sworn  representa- 


tives of  90,000,000  people,  expected  to  attend 
to  the  public  business  and  to  expedite  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  when  there  is  hurled  upon 
the  startled  ear  of  night  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  or  perhaps  the 
hoarse  voice  of  a  parrot  somewhere,  exclaim- 
ing: "Jones  wants  a  clerk!"  "Jones  wants  a 
clerk  !"    "Jones  wants  a  clerk  !" 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  comes 
into  the  Chamber  and  tries  to  get  a  hearing  for 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  and  there  comes 
an  objection  to  everything.  Somebody  asks 
why,  and  echo  answers :  "Jones  wants  a  clerk  !" 
"Jones  wants  a  clerk!"    "Jones  wants  a  clerk!" 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  steps  into  the  Sen- 
ate the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  desirous  of 
making  brilliant  remarks  relevant  to  public  is- 
sues, and  he  is  silenced,  too ;  and  the  gentle 
shepherd  asks  why,  and  echo  answers:  "Because 
Jones  wants  a  clerk  !"  "Jones  wants  a  clerk  !" 
"Jones  wants  a  clerk  !" 

Mr.  President,  since  John  Hook  went  through 
the  American  army,  disregardful  of  all  the  great 
acute  crises  of  patriotism  surrounding  him, 
screaming  "Beef!"  "Beef!"  "Beef!"  nothing 
precisely  like  this  has  presented  itself  to  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  do  a  thing;  we 
can  scarcely  get  this  body  adjourned  to  go  out 
and  attend  the  meetings  of  subcommittees;  we 
cannot  prepare  tariff  bills,  because  we  must  be 
here  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  and  no  business 
can  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because 
the  Senator  from  Washington  wants  a  clerk. 

I  served  in  the  other  House  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  served  with  him  here.  I 
am  very  fond  of  him.  But  I  really  do  think  he 
is  making  too  much  of  a  big  thing  about  his 
wanting  a  clerk.  That  it  is  a  large  thing,  I 
have  no  doubt.  That  it  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, I  have  no  doubt.  That  it  is  a  national 
issue,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  do  contend  that 
it  is  not  so  great  a  national  issue  as  attending 
to  the  people's  business  day  by  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  sacred 
right  to  filibuster  now  and  then  when  a  great 
cause  is  at  stake,  when  a  great  principle  is  at 
stake,  when  a  people's  civilization  is  at  stake, 
when  something  that  is  vital  is  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  when  it  is  desired  that  legislative 
action  shall  be  held  back  until  the  American 
people  can  take  due  notice  and  instruct  their 
representatives.  But  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  have  ever  known  the  entire  business 
of  the  country  to  be  held  up  by  a  one-man  fili- 
buster, with  no  rime  nor  reason  in  it  except 
the  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the 
phrase:  "Jones  wants  a  clerk."  I  submit  to  my 
friend  from  Washington  that  the  issue  is  en- 
tirely too  small,  that  the  amount  in  the  pot  is 
entirely  too  little  for  the  ante  demanded  in 
order  to  play  the  game. 

Senator  Jones's  only  comment  on  this 
was  again  to  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  probably  Senator 
Jones  ought  to  have  his  clerk.  Every 
Senator  should  be  given  ample  clerical 
assistance  to  answer  his  letters  and  at- 
tend to  the  public  business.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Senate  rules  which  permit  this 
sort  of  filibuster  are  antiquated  and  far 
from  perfect.  But  these  facts  do  uot  alter 
the  part  Senator  Jones  played  in  an  epi- 
sode which  the  country  will  think  less 
creditable  than  he  seems  to.  To  persons 
of  simple  common  sense  it  will  seem 
pretty  irritating  for  time  to  be  used  up 
in  this  way  at  a  moment  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  marking  time  until 
tariff  and  banking  bills  can  be  passed. 
The  episode  is  told  here  at  some  length  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  come  before  the  eyes 
of  every  voter  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator  Jones's  term  expires  March  .'!, 
1915,  and  he  will  come  before  the  people 
of  his  State  for  renomination  and  election 
during  the  coining  eighteen  mouths. 
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Mr.  Bryan  Pays  a  Visit 
to  Washington  ( D.  CJ 

AFTER  three  months  of  brilliant  striving  after 
^*  the  title  of  Gadabout  Champion  of  all  United 
States  Cabinets.  Secretary  Bryan  appears  to  have 
encountered  such  serious  discouragements  that 
experts  now  declare  him  practically  disqualified 
from  further  competition.  The  blow  fell  at  the 
height  of  the  season  of  commencement  addresses 
and  almost  on  the  eve  of  Bunker  Hill  Day. 

The  snapshot  exhibited  above,  which  shows  the 
Commoner  at  Old  Point  Comfort  costumed  in  his 
new  silk  hat  and  welcoming  Dr.  Lauro  Miiller, 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  prized  as 
a  photographic  souvenir  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Bryan  had  attained  his  top  speed  as  a  distance 
man.  In  the  three  months  from  March  4  to  June 
4  he  had  put  behind  him  12,634  miles  by  rail  and 
approximately  250  miles  by  motor  car — a  pace  that 
in  four  years  would  have  carried  him  75.000  miles 
ahead  of  the  record  holder.  And  Mr.  Taft  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  done  a  man's  share 
toward  mitigating  the  grief  of  railway  and  steam- 
ship owners  over  small  dividends! 

On  June  7  Mr.  Bryan  added  to  his  three  months' 
mileage  another  (i()4  miles  to  attend  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  Pittsburgh  in  honor  of  George  W.  Guth- 
rie, the  new  American  Ambassador  to  Japan.  The 
Old  Point  Comfort  trip  on  June  10  brought  the 
grand  total  close  to  14.000  miles. 

Washington  correspondents  are  inclined  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  disqualification  of  the  Commoner 
upon  Mr.  "Wilson.  A  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  stop  over  at  Washington  to  attend  some 
Cabinet  meetings  caused  Mr.  Bryan  to  cancel  dates 
at  Boston  and  Lowell  and  threw  him  completely 
out  of  his  stride. 

Mr.  Bryan's  marks  are  based  on  the  following 
records:  Washington  to  Chicago  to  Springfield  to 
Lincoln  and  back— :i,554.  Washington  to  Trenton 
and  return — 338.  Washington  to  Philadelphia  and 
return — 27'-'.  Sacramento  via  Chicago.  Omaha, 
and  Ogden.  with  a  side  trip  to  San  Francisco, 
returning  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso.  Kansas  City. 
Chicago,  and  Akron — 0.754.  Baltimore  and  return 
—so.  New  York  and  return— 452.  Harrisburg 
and  return— 247.  New  York  and  return — 152. 
New  Rochelle  and  return— 4*5.  Pittsburgh  and 
return — <>04.  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  Mayflower 
— :;7s.    By  motor  car— 250.     States  visited — 21. 


A  token  of  the  great  size  of  the  Imperator  is  that  she  carries  four  captains 
and  a  commander.    Hans  Ruser,  the  commander,  is  the'  center  of  the  group 


Measuring  the 
Liner  of  1920 


THE  liveliest  discussions 
set  going  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Imperator  at  New 
York  on  her  maiden  trip 
concern  the  new  ship's  lux- 
uiiousness  and  amazing  size. 
When  the  limit  in  luxurious- 
ness  in  ocean  liners  will  be 
reached  appears  to  be  more 
difficult  to  forecast  than  to 
plot  a  curve  indicating  fu- 
ture dimensions.  The  chart 
here  reproduced,  the  work 
of  Julio  F.  Soranze  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  shows  that  the 
growth  of  liners  in  the  past  seventy-five 
years  has  been  remarkably  consistent  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
which  was  a  generation  ahead  of  her  time. 
The  progress  that  has  been  plotted  indicates 


A  chart  of  the  progress  of  75  years  in  the  building  of 
ocean  liners.     The  curve  indicates  1.083  feet  in  1920 


that  in  another  decade  we  may  sail  on  a 
ship  nearly  1,100  feet  in  length.  The  Im- 
perator, for  all  her  many  tokens  of  hugeness 
— her  four  captains  and  a  commodore,  her 
five  anchors,  a  bridge  ninety  feet  above  the 
water  line,  and  the  like — is  to  be  exceeded 
in  size  by  two  other  boats  now  building. 
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A  New  Record  for  Submarines 


THE  world's  record  for  submergence  in 
a  submarine,  set  six  years  ago  by  the 
Octopus,  was  bettered  twelve  hours  by 
John  M.  Cage's  new  boat  in  a  test  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  The  Cage  Submarine. 
manned  by  the  inventor  and  a  crew  of 
five,  remained  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  for  thirty-six  hours.  Our  photo- 
graph shows  the  boat  .just  after  the  test 


ended.  The  men  made  their  experience 
something  like  a  holiday,  and.  safe  from 
interference  from  wives  or  constables, 
topped  off  with  a  twelve-hour  poker 
game.  While  they  played  they  smoked, 
and  two  110-horsepower  gasoline  engines, 
working  Under  water,  purified  the  air. 
The  inventor  declares  his  submarine 
could  have  stood  a  test  of  a  whole  week 
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Francisco  Bids 
Farewell  to  Its 
Last  Horse  Car 

SAX  FRANCISCO  has  celebrated  the  end  of 
horse-car  traction.  After  trading  his  derby 
for  a  gold-braided  cap,  Mayor  Rolph  mounted  to 
the  front  platform  of  the  last  of  the  city's  chariots 
and  drove  up  Market  Street  at  noon  while  the 
midday  crowds  cheered  and  applauded.  Beside  him 
was  J.  H.  Lee,  the  regular  driver,  who  has  piloted 
San  Francisco  horse  cars  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  first  of  the  big  electric  cars  that  are  to  suc- 
ceed the  chariot  line  whizzed  past  on  the  other  track. 
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Matamoros,  a  port  of  great  strategic  value,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  Constitutionalists,  follow- 
ing a  lively  battle  in  barricaded  streets.  Our  pho- 
tograph shows  one  of  the  hastily  constructed  defenses 
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A  Pawned  Navy's  Inglorious  Finish 

H 


AITI'S  navy,  the  gunboat  Ferriet; 
which  has  been  displayed  for  sale  in 
Philadelphia  for  more  than  a  year,  has  found 
a  buyer.    He  plans  either  to  convert  the 


navy  into  a  freight  barge  or  to  sell  it  as 
junk.  The  boat  has  practically  been  in 
pawn  ever  since  the  Haitian  Congress 
heard  that  to  repair  her  would  cost  .fHO.OOO. 


A  Pirate  in  Snug  Harbor 

A  PEACEFUL  old  age  is  at  last  the  lot  of  one  of 
the  most  venerable  and  wicked  ships  afloat. 
American  capital  has  bought  the  Chinese  pirate  ship 
Niny-Po;  and  after  crossing  the  Pacific  in  an  event- 
ful voyage  of  150  days  she  is  now  cruising  safely 
in  California  harbors.  The  Xing-Po,  though  built 
in  1753,  is  almost  as  stanch  as  ever.  She  is  said  to 
be  thefirstship  built  with  water-tight  compartments. 
The  timbers  ar<e  camphor  wood  and  ironwood  fash- 
ioned to  represent  a  dragon — the  tail  at  the  bow. 
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A  six-horse  Conestoga  wagon  and  an  escort 
of  troopers  in  the  uniforms  of  1812  are  fol- 
lowing the  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Erie, 
Pa.,    over  which  Commodore  Perry's  powder 


wagons  journeyed  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
trip  is  a  prelude  to  the  celebration  in  Erie,  July 
6-12,  of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie — 
a  victory  made  possible  by  powder  from  Wilmington 
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Editorial  Comment 


An  American  Woman 

HENRY  S  YD  NOR  HARRISON  was  tlie  name  of  only  an  obscure 
Southern  newspaper  man  till  it  appeared  on  the  wrapper  of 
a  whimsical  novel  called  "Queecl."  That  was  in  1911.  This 
year  a  story  named  "V.  Y.'s  Eyes"  is-  issued  over  the  same  signa- 
ture. Now  this  new  title  rather  prejudiced  us  against  the  book;  it 
suggested  a  type  of  haniniock-by-moonlight  literature,  which  is  not  for 
us.  But  the  prejudice  was  mistaken.  The  heroine  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
novel,  Miss  Carlisle  Heth,  is  flesh  and  blood,  not  fluff  and  fudge; 
her  impulses  of  body  and  mind  are  real,  and  might  almost  have  been 
observed  by  George  Meredith,  midway  between  LuCS  and  Clara  Mid- 
dleton.  Iii  this  reality  she  is  unlike  the  ladies  too  obviously  "created" 
by  other  young  Americans — novelist  W.  B.  Trites,  for  example,  or 
playwright  Edward  Sheldon.  In  her  pettiness,  little  by  little  over- 
come, though  at  a  high  cost;  in  her  failures  and  limitations  outlived,  and 
in  her  final  achievement — the  evolution  of  the  finest  modern  womanli- 
ness— the  Carlisle  Heth  of  "V.  Y.'s  Eyes"  is  consistently  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  studied  by  a  keen,  humorous,  and  high-minded  American  man. 
But  it  is  not  for  this  tine  figure  alone  that  the  book  is  worth  the  room 
it  will  take  up  in  that  holiday  suit  case.  There  is  inspiration  in  the 
character  of  the  quixotic  slum  doctor  whose  trustful  orbs  give  the 
novel  its  catchy  title.  If  you  want  to  see  for  yourself  how  an  artist 
and  a  journalist  can  live  under  one  skin  in  harmony  and  mutual  serv- 
ice, read  Harrison's  tale  of  the  Heth  Cheroot  Works,  the  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Heth,  her  suitors,  and  her  friends.  Not  since  we  read 
Mr.  Howells's  ''The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  long,  long  ago,  have  we 
found  anything  new  in  American  fiction  so  characteristic,  so  genially 
and  indigenously  critical. 

How  High  Will  Steak  Go? 

HESE  FIGURES  come  to  us  from  official  sources,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Census  Bureau : 


T 


No.  of  people  in  U.S. 

1907  S7,17S.95S 

1913  9G,7G5,573 


No.  of  cattle  in  U.  S. 
72,534,000 
50,527,000 


Any  person  who  looks  upon  these  figures  long  enough  will  arrive 
upon  several  truths,  whose  recognition  will  be  profitable  to  himself 
and  useful  to  the  country.    We  set  down  merely  two: 

There  is  no  way  for  a  man  to  serve  his  fellow  men  during  the 
immediate  future  more  powerfully  than  by  raising  cattle,  and  no  way 
more  certain  of  reward. 

There  is  no  principle  of  political  economy  more  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  practice  than  to  withdraw  the 
premium  which  a  high  tariff  has  put  upon  the  manufacture  of  every 
kind  of  luxury,  and  restore  the  people  from  the  factories  to  the  farm. 

A  Conscience 

THE  WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPERS  announced  that  the  refrig- 
erating plant  which  was  installed  some  years  ago  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  White  House  offices  would  be  started  up  as  usual  on 
July  1.  Some  of  the  papers  went  on  to  make  humorous  and  ingeni- 
ous remarks  to  the  effect  that  in  an  endurance  contest  with  the  Senate 
over  his  tariff  and  currency  bills  the  President  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  twenty  degrees  lower  temperature.  Thereupon  this  piece 
appeared  in  the  Washington  papers: 

NO  ICE-COOLED  OFFICE 
President  Wilson  to  Bear  Same  Heat  as  Legislators  at  Capitol 
President  Wilson  proposes  to  take  his  doses  of  hot  weather  along  with  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  and  will  not  permit  an  ice-cooled  office,  as  has  been 
suggested.  The  refrigerator  plant  in  the  cellar  of  the  White  House  will  be  called 
off,  and  the  President's  offices  will  be  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  Senate 
Chamber  or  the  offices  of  Senators. 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  does  not  seek  and  will  not  have 
a  refrigerating  plant  operating  for  his  benefit,  and  that  he  will  make  himself 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  same  temperature  that  others  must  bear. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  sidelight  on  the  President,  from  which  some 
folks  will  argue  one  thing  and  some  another.  Of  course  the  refrig- 
erating plant  is  there,  having  been  installed  by  the  order  of  some  less 
spare  and  Spartan  President.  Not  to  use  it  is  not  merely  refraining 
from  an  indulgence,  but  is  an  affirmative  act  of  self-denial  which  some 
persons  will  be  cynical  enough  to  call  ostentatious.   What  is  the  exact 


extent  of  the  President's  point  of  view?  Does  he  regard  all  such 
devices  as  enervating  luxuries,  repugnant  to  .Teffersonian  simplicity 
Or  is  he  merely  conscientious  about  having  any  advantage  over  the 
Senate — eager  to  train  down  to  the  same  weight,  so  to  speak?  If  the 
Senate  should  adjourn,  would  the  President  then  start  up  the  cooling 
plant?  Or  does  he  have  in  mind  not  merely  the  Senate,  but  all  the 
workers  who  will  spend  the  summer  in  Washington,  and  decline  to 
possess  himself  of  an  advantage  over  them?  Such  a  theory  of  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  servants  of  the  Government,  carried  out  con- 
sistently, would  lead  to  some  queer  readjustments.  Suppose  some 
one  should  point  out  that  the  cooling  plant  would  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  not  only  of  the  President,  but  of  all  those  who  inns 
share  his  offices,  and  thereby  measurably  benefit  the  nation?  What 
would  the  President  say  to  that?  The  episode  makes  more  cer- 
tain one  impression  of  the  President's  personality,  a  soberly  con 
scientious  man  who  takes  his  relations  to  his  fellow  human  beings 
with  great  seriousness. 

Insurance  Money  in  Land 

WE  SPOKE  RECENTLY  of  the  gain  that  would  have  come  if 
the  insurance  company  investments  had  been  in  land  instead  of 
in  loans  which  were  largely  on  land.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  insurance  companies  with  land  which  led  to  the  Ney 
York  enactment  forbidding  large  land  holdings.  But  this  enactment 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  tall  buildings  which  were  run  up  all 
over  the  country,  largely  as  advertisements.  Our  suggestion  looked  to 
the  simple  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  leasing  of  it  on  short  or 
long  term  rentals.  This  would  be  in  effect  ground  rents,  so  that  the 
companies  would  deal  only  with  single  tenants.  This  ought  to  mean 
as  good  a  return  on  investments  as  at  present,  with  a  steady  increment 
in  value,  instead  of  a  steady  decrement  with  the  depreciating  dollar, 
as  at  present.  If  these  investments  were  made  exclusively  by  a  single 
officer  in  each  company  ranking  next  to  the  president,  and  if  the  com- 
panies were  compelled  to  report  both  their  investments  and  the  indi- 
vidual returns  from  them  to  a  national  insurance  commissioner,  we 
believe  that  the  publicity  and  direct  responsibility  thereby  secured 
would  leave  little  danger  of  extensive  dishonesty.  Both  the  total  and 
the  annual  investments  in  any  one  State  or  section  could  be  limited 
by  law.  If  such  a  policy  had  been  in  force  ten  years  ago,  the  four  bil- 
lions of  nominal  assets  of  the  insurance  companies  would  now  be  worth 
above  six  billions,  and  the  average  return  to  the  policy  holders  would 
be  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  it  now  is.  We  think  this  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  companies,  and  just  now  seems 
a  propitious  time  to  begin.  For  several  years  or  more  land  values  have 
been  generally  at  a  standstill,  or  declining.  If  a  serious  depression 
should  ensue,  this  decline  would  go  much  further.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  insurance  companies  in  the  next  five  years  should  be  pouring 
several  hundred  millions  a  year  into  attractive  land  investments  at  low 
prices,  this  would  go  very  far  to  stop  a  violent  decline,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  reasonable,  profitable  investment,  whether  or  not  the  cur- 
rency inflation,  with  the  consequent  rise  in  all  realty  values,  should 
continue.  The  currency  inflation  can  now  only  be  stopped  by  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  necessarily  a  slow  matter.  A  single  law  by 
New  York  State  could  practically  change  over  the  whole  of  our 
insurance  investments. 

Journalese 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  generally  make  a  point  of  their 
terseness  and  sanity,  and  are  likely  to  speak  satirically  of  the 
rhetorical  flubdub  of  more  pretentious  artists.  Why  should  the  man 
assigned  to  write  the  fancy  introduction  to  the  story  of  the  inter 
national  polo  game  for  our  neighbor  the- "Sun"  feel  obliged  to  use  such 
an  absurd  and  hysterical  descriptive  phrase  as:  "The  30,000  or  more 
pale-faced  maniacs  rimming  the  field"?  The  polo  audience  might  1» 
attacked  for  various  things,  but  why  apply  "pale-faced  maniacs"  to 
perhaps  the  most  urbane  and  politely  decorative  audience  that  could 
be  gathered  in  this  country,  people  rather  particularly  noticeable  foi 
their  general  air  of  health  and  lack  of  worry  of  any  kind,  amiably 
viewing  on  a  pretty  Tune  day  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  world- 
polo  ponies  racing  about  on  carpetlike  turf?  One  might  as  well  us< 
a  coal  shovel  to  serve  champagne. 
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HE  "POST"  is  the  organ  of  the  common  folk  of  Cincinnati.  It 
was  the  most  potent  force  among  those  that  destroyed  the  Cox 
olitical  machine.  It  lias  fought  for  a  compulsory  workmen's  com- 
ensation  act.  More  recently  it  championed  a  bill  before  the  Ohio 
,egislature  to  annul  the  fifty-year  franchise  of  the  Cincinnati  Street 
[ailway  Company,  a  legislative  steal  engineered  some  years  ago  by 
enator  Foraker.  More  lately,  during  a  strike  by  the  street  railway 
orkers,  the  "Post"  gave  large  publicity  to  the  grievances  and  demands 
f  the  strikers.  Naturally  all  this  sort  of  activity  has  caused  the 
Post"  to  be  very  much  disliked  by  a  section  of  Cincinnati  which  is 
irgely  dominated  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  large 
older  of  the  threatened  traction  stock.  He  is  also  a  large  holder  of 
as,  electric,  and  other  public-utility  stocks.  As  a  vei'y  powerful  fig- 
re  in  many  Cincinnati  banks  and  as  the  largest  owner  of  Cincinnati 
eal  estate,  he  is  both  landlord  and  banker  to  much  of  Cincinnati's 
ig  business,  and  consequently  able  to  dominate  it.  (Incidentally,  he 
s  the  owner  of  the  "Post's"  evening  newspaper  opponent,  the  "Times- 
tar.")  All  these  facts  constitute  the  background  of  an  attempt  on 
ie  part  of  some  big  Cincinnati  advertisers  to  boycott  the  "Post."  The 
Post,"  in  fighting  back,  has  taken  the  public  into  its  confidence  and 
ublisb.es  the  frank  letter  of  one  of  its  advertisers : 

he  Cincinnati  "Post,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  decided  to  cancel  onr  advertising  contract  with  the 
Post."  .  .  . 

We  believe  it  a  civic  duty  to  tell  you  why  we  make  this  cancellation.  We 
re  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Post"  encourages  and  stands  for  things  and  elements 
Utt  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Cincinnati.    We  think  it  seeks  to  destroy 
nd  not  to  build  up.    In  our  opinion  it  is  an  organ  of  violence  and  disorder  and 
publication  that  does  public  harm.    For  that  reason  we  exercise  our  right  to 

0  longer  patronize  it. 

We  regret  the  situation  exceedingly,  for  our  relations  have  been  extended 
nd,  on  the  whole,  harmonious. 

We  understand  that  we  cannot  in  any  manner  influence  your  editorial  utter- 
nces  or  dictate  to  you  what  your  policies  should  be,  nor  do  we  expect  to.  We 
mply  refuse  to  patronize  a  paper  that,  in  our  opinion,  brings  harm  to  our  city 
istead  of  good. 

You  will  please  cancel  the  Brownatone  advertising  as  well. 

Very  truly  yours,  M.  C.  Dow. 

his  letter,  on  its  face,  constitutes  an  outrageous  act,  and  ought  to 
e  subject  to  the  criminal  law.  There  is  no  question  of  the  merit  of 
ie  "Post's"  editorial  policy  involved.  To  attempt  to  influence  that 
olicy,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  by  the  using  of  advertising  patronage 
s  a  club  is  more  menacing  to  the  public  good  in  the  long  run  than 
lany  acts  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  which  land  men  in  the 

1  iminal  courts.  Incidentally  it  is  one  of  the  most  stupid  of  the  many 
letbods  by  which  money  tries  to  buy  its  bullheaded  way.  The  "Post," 
i  its  editorial  reply,  says  in  part: 

From  a  number  of  sources  the  ''Post"  has  learned  that  an  organized  effort  is 
•mi/  made,  to  have  as  many  "Post"  advertisers  as  can  he  induced  to  do  so  with- 
raw  their  patronage  from  the  "Post."  .  .  . 

The  "Post"  saiis  to  every  such  advertiser:  Notify  the  "Post"  that  you  are  not  in 
ympathy  with  its  policy  of  publishing  a  newspaper  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
po«  whose  prosperity  your  prosperity  as  a  merchant  depends,  and  that  you  desire 
i  hart  your  advertising  contract  canceled  for  that  reason,  and  it  will  be  canceled. 

But  whether  you  ask  to  have  your  contract  canceled  or  not,  be  assured  of 
lis:  Tin  editorial  policy  of  the  "Post"  trill  continue  to  be  dictated  in  the  future 
I  it  has  in  the  past,  by  the  conscience  of  its  editor. 

he  "Post"  has  a  difficult  fight  ahead.  It  has  begun  gallantly;  we 
Etend  our  heartiest  well-wishes. 

7ar  Afield 

'  XYESTIGATION  is  a  specialty  of  the  New  York  "World."  This  is 
-  a  worthy  and  oftentimes  valuable  function  of  latter-day  journalism, 
nd"  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  the  great  metro- 
olitan  daily  should  have  selected  the  Friedmann  consumption  serum 
iv  authoritative  inquiry,  and  should  have  announced  in  heavy  type: 

RIEDMANN  "CURE"  TO  BE  TRACED  BY  EMINENT  MEN  RETAINED 

BY  THE  WORLD 


Rof.  Friedricii  Kraus,  Prof.  Georg  Joachim  sthal,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Wolff- 
Eisner,  Noted  Berlin  Specialists,  Will  Examine  Every  Known  Patient 
Inoculated  in  Germany  by  Discoverer  of  Tuberculosis  Serum  and  Report 
to  This  Newspaper  Whether  Treatment  Has  Been  a  Success  or  Failure. 

Vhat  is  surprising  is  that  the  leading  newspaper  investigator  of  the 
ountry  should  have  wandered  so  far  afield  in  its  search  for  in- 


teresting and  important  phases  of  this  question.  In  the  same  issue 
in  which  this  Friedmann  announcement  appears  in  the  "World" 
news  columns  are  two  other  announcements  concerning  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis:  one  by  a  Dr.  Anderson,  who  exploits  himself  as  "one 
of  New  York's  leading  specialists  in  throat  and  lung  diseases,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  Anderson  X-Light";  the  other  by  a  patent-medicine 
concern  which  manufactures  Eekman's  Alterative.  These  two  are  paid 
advertisements,  appearing  regularly  in  the  pages  of  the  "World." 
Now  the  "World"  declares  itself,  doubtless  with  truth,  as  being  pro- 
fessionally interested,  as  a  matter  of  news,  in  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  a  cure  for  humanity's  worst  scourge  has  been  found,  and  yet 
accepts  a  steady  income  for  announcing  the  existence  of  such  a  cure; 
in  fact,  of  two  of  them !  Why,  then,  should  it  send  to  Germany,  at 
great  expense,  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  which,  it  declares,  has 
been  determined  at  its  very  doors?  Why  not  send  out  qualified  in- 
vestigators to  ascertain  whether  Dr.  Anderson  actually  diagnoses 
tuberculosis  in  the  early  stages  by  means  of  his  "X-Light"  (a  process 
of  inestimable  value  if  it  be  truly  practicable  )  ;  also  whether  his 
form,  of  treatment  actually  cures?  With  due  regard  for  the  law  of 
libel,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  our  belief  that  Dr.  Anderson 
is  an  obvious  quack,  and  that  Eekman's  Alterative  belongs  in  the 
same  class.  But  the  element  of  error  is  possible  in  all  human  calcu- 
lations. Perhaps  we  may  be  wrong.  On  this  basis  will  not  the  New 
York  "World"  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  own  advertising  patrons  and 
arrange  for  a  commission  of  recognized  authorities  to  determine  the 
question  once  for  all?  To  go  a  little  further,  the  newspaper  accepts 
and  prints  the  most  cruel  and  life-destroying  of  all  quack  advertise- 
ments, those  of  the  cancer  "cures."  Since  the  leading  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  agreement  that  the  only  possible  cure  is  prompt  use  of 
the  knife,  will  not  Mr.  Pulitzer  admit  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
reliability  of  this  kind  of  "copy"?  And  if  so,  will  he  not  join  in  an 
investigation  along  these  lines?  Collier's  will  gladly  pay  half  the 
expense  of  a  reliable  medical  commission  named  by  the  State  or  County 
Medical  Society,  the  city  or  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  or  other  body  of  scientific  standing,  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  other  "cure"  claims  published  by 
the  New  York  "World,"  on  one  condition — that  is,  that  if  the  claims 
are  found  to  be  false  and  pernicious,  the  "World"  shall  promptly 
eliminate  them,  together  with  all  that  class  of  quackery,  thus  bring- 
ing its  advertising  columns  into  some  degree  of  consonance  with  the 
principles  of  progressiveness  and  integrity  upon  which  its  splendid 
news  and  editorial  policy  is  based. 

Ollie  Taylor 

A FEW  WEEKS  AGO  COLLIER'S,  in  the  course  of  a  paragraph 
on  amorphous  justice,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Ollie  Taylor.  We 
have  since  received  a  number  of  letters,  especially  one  from  Mr.  Clark 
Howell  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitution,"  which  convince  us  that,  al- 
though the  facts  are  substantially  as  stated,  nevertheless  the  best 
possible  disposition  of  the  boy  for  his  own  good  was  made. 

Sunday  Baseball 

PROBABLY  Mayor  O'Neill  of  Auburn  had  amateur  play  in  mind 
when  he  told  the  recent  conference  of  New  York  State  Mayors 
that  Sunday  baseball  was  what  his  town  needed  above  everything  else. 
There  are  two  views  at  least  about  sport  on  the  seventh  day;  frankly, 
we  agree  with  the  Mayor.  So  does  Mr.  Gaynor  of  New  York,  and  has 
the  courage  of  his  conviction,  for  in  New  York  parks  it  is  no  offense 
for  a  lad  to  knock  out  a  two-bagger  or  catch  a  fly  some  time  between 
church  time  and  bedtime.  Mayor  O'Neill  has  probably  observed  that 
there  is  a  little  less  illegal  drinking,  a  little  less  patronage  of  com- 
mercialized vice,  less  loafing  on  street  corners,  in  towns  and  cities 
where  physical  exercise  in  one  of  its  cleanest  and  cleverest  forms  is 
not  tabooed.  Some  one  has  declared  that  baseball  is  a  strong  force 
in  America  against  the  relaxation  in  manners  and  morals  that  is 
one  of  the  present-day  menaces.  By  this  view  the  game  takes  the 
place  of  war  in  cruder  civilizations.  Of  course  baseball,  like  war, 
may  be  associated  with  certain  indulgences  or  vices.  But  we  would 
rather  see  youngsters  we  know  play  ball,  Sundays  or  week  days,  than 
see  them  line  the  curb  before  the  town  drug  store,  or  suspect  them 
of  entering  certain  doors  after  cautiously  peering  up  and  down  the 
Sunday  street.  Let  us  be  honest,  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  our  towns  will 
be  pleasanter  to  live  in,  and  we  shall  have  to  listen  to  less  preaching 
from  the  eugenists  about  "Damaged  Goods." 
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The  Blue  and  the  Gray  to 
Camp  Again  at  Gettysburg 


PENNSYLVANIA  and  the  National  Government 
have  prepared  to  be  the  hosts  this  week  of 
40.000  veterans  of  the  Bine  and  the  Gray  at  a  $300,- 
000  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  battle  field  where  1SO.000  men 
fought  back  and  forth  on  the  first  three  days  of 
July  half  a  century  ago  now  is  a  national  military 
park,  25  miles  square,  with  more  than  TOO  monu- 
ments marking  the  battle  lines  and  commemorating 


heroes  of  the  conflict.  The  committees  in  charge 
of  arrangements  promise  that  the  camp  of  5,318 
tents  will  be  a  model  for  health  and  comfort.  The 
hosts  pay  all  expenses. 

Our  picture  of  General  Meade's  shell-scarred  head- 
quarters is  from  a  print  taken  a  few  days  after  the 
battle.  The  building  has  been  restored  to  almost 
its  original  condition.  General  Lee's  headquarters 
appears  to  have  suffered  little  change  in  fifty  years. 


A  Woman  Names  New  Peaks  in  Asia 


The  explorers  had  a  close  escape  from  death  when  this  avalanche  cloud 
crossed  their  path,  so  near  to  them  that  they  were  powdered  with  snow 


'  I  'WO  deaths  and  several 
A  perilous  escapes  are  in 
the  reports  of  Dr.  William 
Hunter  Workman  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman  upon 
their  latest  explorations  in 
the  Himalayas.  They  have 
just  returned  from  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Great  Siachen — 
the  largest  glacier  in  Asia. 
They  explored  900  square 
miles  of  new  country,  climbed 
to  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet, 
and  named  the  peaks  at  the 
head  of  the  glacier  the  "King 
George  V"  group.  The  photo- 
graph above  shows  the  rescue 
of  Chenoz,  an  Italian  porter, 
after  a  fall  into  a  crevasse. 
What  he  had  suffered  from 
shock  and  exposure  caused 
his  death  a  few  hours  later. 
Another  porter  perished  in  a 
subglacial  river.     The  whole 


party  barely  missed  death  from  an 
avalanche  which  Dr.  Workman's 
camera  reports  in  a  snapshot. 


1 


Mrs.  Workman  leading  the  way  across 
a  snow   cornice  on  a  glacial  peak 
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Militant  Suffrage  Claims  Its  First  Martyr 


HOW  the  woman  that  England's  militant 
suffragettes  now  honor  as  the  first 
martyr  to  their  cause  went  to  her  death  is 
recorded  in  the  extraordinary  snapshot  re- 
produced above. 

A  crowd  of  60,000  at  Epsom  Downs  was 
roaring  with  excitement  as  fifteen  of  Europe's 
swiftest  horses,  racing  for  the  Derby's  stakes 
of  $82,500,  rounded  Tottenham  corner.  As 
the  horses  reached  this  turn,  Miss  Emily 
Wilding  Davison  stooped,  glided  under  the 
wooden  rail,  and  ran  out  on  to  the  track. 
The  leaders  rushed  past  her,  but  she  blocked 
the  course  of  three  racers  who  were  bring- 


ing up  the  rear.  She  sprang  in  front  of  King 
George's  horse  Anmer  and  clutched  for  the 
bridle,  but  failed  to  seize  it. 

The  impact  of  the  collision  struck  her  down 
with  tremendous  force  and  sent  the  horse 
rolling  over  in  a  complete  somersault.  The 
jockey  was  dragged  with  one  toot  still  in  the 
stirrup.  In  our  photograph  he  is  under  bis 
horse  and  Miss  Davison  is  falling  backward 
unconscious,  with  arms  outstretcbed.  Her 
hat  is  caught  up  in  the  breeze.  Only  a  few 
of  the  spectators  see  what  is  happening. 

Miss  Davison  died  four  days  later.  She 
had  been  unconscious  all  of  the  time  but  a 


few  minutes.  In  the  opinion  of  Christabel 
Pankhurst,  expressed  in  a  telegram  from 
Paris.  Miss  Davison  was  "a  soldier  fallen  in 
the  war  for  freedom."    The  telegram  declares  : 

"Miss  Davison  has  died  for  women,  died 
to  call  attention  to  their  wrongs,  to  win 
them  the  vote. 

"The  Government's  refusal  to  grant  the 
vote  drove  her  to  make  a  protest.  Argu- 
ment did  not  convince  Premier  Asquith  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  position :  perhaps  the 
woman's  death  will. 

"Miss  Davison's  memory  will  live  in 
women's  hearts  and  history  for  all  time." 


From  the  clouds,  England's  most  exciting  Derby 
in  history  was  a  peaceful  picture  rather  than 
a  thrilling  one.     This  photograph  was  taken 


from  a  biplane  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet. 
It  shows  the  record-breaking  crowd  of  60,  - 
000,  and  diagrams  much  of  the  course  over 


which  the  Derby  (I  1-2  miles)  was  raced. 
Craganour,  the  favorite,  finished  ahead  of 
Aboycur,  a  100  to  1  shot,  but  was  disqualified 
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r  I  "'HE  humor  of  the  sea  has  a  rich- 
ness  of  its  own.  It  is  not  easily 
reproduced  in  black  and  white.  Some 
few  authors,  like  Mr.  Colton,  neverthe- 
less have  succeeded  in  this  difficult  feat. 


WE  WERE  sitting  along  the  front  of  the 
warehouse  on  Jamaica  Dock,  and  old  Pay- 
son  Biddle  was  saying  that  in  early  youth 
he  used  to  dig  clams  below  the  sand  bank 
on  Michael  Brady's"  farm,  which  overlooked  the  flats 
of  Jamaica  Bay.  He  said  that  the  bank  was  thirty 
feet  high,  and  you  could  see  it  from  far  out  on  the 
bay,  and  some  thought  Captain  Kidd  was  wont  to 
row  up  the  creek  to  bury  his  treasures  there,  only  it 
had  come  to  be  agreed  he  must  have  taken  them  away 
again. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Biddle,  "I  do'  know.  But  I 
recollect  one  time  I  was  going  to  South  America 
after  parrots  and  anteaters,  because  I  was  in  that 
kind  of  business,  and  there  was  a  dealer  wanted 
eight  dozen  assorted  parrots  and  some  anteaters  for 
a  zoological  park.  I  was  going  on  the  Mary  Rose, 
and  she  was  tied  up  here  at  Jamaica  Dock,  and  I 
met  a  man  on  the  dock  named  Juan  San  Bias  del 
Valle.  He  had  flowing  English  and  his  appearance 
was  handsome,  with  a  bristly  mustache,  and  he 
said  he  might  be  going  on  the  Mary  Rose.  We  sat 
a  while  in  Reuter's  saloon,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  about  my  moral  character,  which  I  said  was 
no  good. 

"  'What  might  be  the  matter  with  it?"  he  says. 

"  'Treachery  and  deceit,'  I  says,  'lawlessness  and 
disrespect.  I'm  a  combination  of  violence  and  for- 
swearing.' 

"  'You're  the  man  I  want  for  a  friend,'  he  says. 
"  'If  so,'  I  says,  'what's  your  character?' 
"  'Bad,'  he  says,  heaving  a  sigh,  'very  bad.    I'm  a 
patriot.' 

"  'What  country  do  you  patriot  with?'  I  says,  and 
he  mentioned  the  Spanish-American  name  of  it,  which 
shall  be  nameless.  'But  it  was  incubating,'  he  says, 
'a  bit  of  an  uprising.  Now,'  he  says,  'seeing  you're  an 
underground  character.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  if  you 
took  twenty-eight  boxes  of  ammunition  under  your 
name  on  the  Mary  Rose,  and  they  were  labeled  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  maybe  it  would  be  agreeable,' 
he  says,  'to  your  instincts.' 

"  'It  would,'  I  says,  'but  wouldn't  betraying  the 
same  to  the  powers  that  be  where  you're  patriotic,' 
I  says,  'wouldn't  that  be — I  don't  say  profitable — but 
wouldn't  it  be  more  gratifying,'  I  says,  'to  this  here 
appetite  I've  got  for  disloyalty?' 

"  'It  would,'  he  says,  'no  doubt  of  it.  But  that  might 
be  restrained  by  arguments.  First,  if  it  wasn't  re- 
strained, I'd  be  obliged  to  have  you  assassinated ;  sec- 
ond, if  you'd  help  me  see  the  implements  through  to 
the  agriculturists  that  want  them  up  the  river,  I'd  en- 
gage to  see  that  you  got  eight  dozen  assorted  parrots 
and  anteaters  to  specifications,'  he  says,  'for  nothing.' 

"  'Just  so,'  I  says.  'Duty  is  duty.  It  looks  like  that 
appetite  ought  to  be  restrained.' 

"  T3UT  he  didn't  put  no  twenty-eight  boxes  of  agri- 
Jj  cultural  ammunition  on  the  Mary  Rose.  He 
come  to  me  that  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  in 
tribulation. 

"  'Biddle,'  he  says,  'come  along.  Can  you  drive?' 
And  he  hurried  up  South  Street  and  Greggs  Alley,  and 
we  come  to  a  big  dray  wagon  covered  with  canvas  and 
two  horses  hitched.  We  climbed  aboard  and  he  gave 
me  the  reins,  and  says :  'Get  out  into  the  country  and 
do  it  quick.' 

"Then  he  sat  pawing  bis  mustache  and  saying  noth- 
ing, till  we  was  well  out  on  the  road  going  south- 
east.  By  and  by  I  says: 

"  'There's  nothing  I  like  better,'  I  says,  'than  driv- 
ing by  starlight  with  a  mystery,  when  it  ain't  grumpy. 
But  just  to  make  conversation,'  I  says,  'I  take  it 
somebody  back  there  is  on  to  your  patriotism  and 
don't  like  it.' 

"  'Sure.'  he  says.  'Something  U.  S.  and  official. 
They  were  fixed  to  confiscate  the  stuff  when  it  went 
aboard  to-morrow.  It's  not  going.  But  they  seemed 
to  have  some  notion  where  it  was  stored,  too,  so  I've 
got  to  plant  it  off.' 

" 'Olf  where?'  I  says. 


's  Sand 


By  Arthur  Colton 


"I  was  in  that  kind  of  business" 


"  'That's  what  you're  for,'  he  says.  'Saint  Jago !'  he 
says.  'What  do  I  know  about  Long  Island!  I  want  a 
sand  bank.' 

"  'Juan  S.  B.  del  V.,'  I  says,  'be  calm.  Long  Island  is 
mostly  sand  bank.  You  want  more  than  a  sand  bank. 
You  want  a  sand  bank  and  seclusion.' 


T 


THINKING  it  over,  I  took  a  notion  to  the  back 
of  old  Michael  Brady's  farm,  which  lies  off 
the  road,  with  the  marshes  and  Jamaica  Bay 
beyond.  Michael  Brady  had  a  brogue  that  might  have 
fertilized  his  farm,  which  was  mostly  sand.  When 
we  got  to  near  Brady's,  I  turned  into  the  old  cart  path 
in  the  scrub,  and  drove  down  along  under  the  bank. 

"  'There  can't  anybody  see  us  here,'  I  says,  'but  the 
clams.' 

"We  buried  the  twenty-eight  boxes,  labeled  'Agricul- 
ture,' in  the  bank.  Some  of  them  were  long  and  some 
small,  and  mostly  heavy.  We  shoveled  the  sand  above, 
so  it  slid  down  over,  so  it  looked  like  a  peaceful- 


life.  But  because  he  is  a  caballero  I  will  bury  him 
honorably  like  a  caballero,' 

"  'It  smells  to  me  more  like  Fedora  than  patriotism,' 
I  says. 

"  'Hum,'  he  says,  'I'm  telling  you  too  much.' 
"Maybe  he  was.    It  was  daylight  when  we  come  to 
South  Brooklyn.    He  didn't  go  on  the  Mary  Rose. 

'AND  yet  when  I  was  collecting  parrots  in  the 
country  where  he  was  patriotic,  some  months 
later,  the  man  that  brought  me  parrots  ami 
three  anteaters  from  up  the  river,  he  said  that 
rebellion  was  a  squashed  egg,  and  J.  San  Bias  del 
Valle  had  been  there,  and  now  he  was  dead  under 
the  rubbish,  so  it  was  rumored. 

"  'Saint  Jago !'  I  says,  'I  grieve  to  hear  it.  And  are 
Senor  Fondez  and  Senorita  Fedora  dead,  or  only 
married?' 

"  'Hola !'  he  says.  'Where  did  you  hear  talk  of 
these?  Senor  Baltasar  Luiz  Fondez  de  Puyredon  is 
too  rich  to  fight,  and  his  teeth  are  too  black  for 
Senorita  Fedora,  so  they  say.  What  do  I  know?  I 
am  a  common  thing,  and  they  are  gentlemen  rancheros. 
It  goes  on  the  river  that  San  Bias  come  unexpected 
before  the  Fondez  wedding,  and  the  girl  ran  away 
with  him  to  the  woods.  Bah!  He  had  not  two 
hundred  men  in  his  camp,  and  badly  armed.  Puff! 
They  are  gone!  San  Bias  is  doubtless  full  of  bullet 
holes,  because  he  was  a  fool,  and  his  soul  is  gone  to 
heaven  because  he  was  a  brave  man.  Very  well! 
Do  I  know  what  happened?  San  Bias  was  fowl 
to  start  the  trouble  before  he  was  ready.  Eh !  Doubt- 
less. And  the  girl?  La,  la,  la!  What  does  Senor 
Fondez  want  with  a  spoiled  one?  It  is  not  caballero 
honor.  These  gentlemen  do  not  say  what  becomes  of 
spoiled  women.' 

"'There  now!'  I  says.  'You  fellows  give  me  a  hot 
collar.  Besides,  you've  stuck  me 
10  per  cent  on  your  parrots, 
and  the  little  anteater  looks 
sick.' 

"Then  I  came  home.  Those 
revolutions  on  the  river  there, 
they're  nothing  but  little  feud 
wars  among  the  big  land- 
holders. That  there  little  ant- 
eater  was  named  'Dubious.'  I 
shipped  three  barrels  of  salted 
bugs  to  keep  the  anteaters 
alive.  Well — the  trouble  with 
Dubious  was,  he  was  always 
licking  the  paint  off  things,  and 
the  white  lead  made  him  feel 
languid,  not  real  ailing  but  just 
languid. 


o 


"  'There  can't  anybody  see  us 
here, '  I  says,  'but  the  clams'  " 

minded  sand  bank  that  had  never  done  anything  but 
contemplate  clams.  Then  we  drove  back  toward 
South  Brooklyn.  San  Bias  said  his  plans  were  upset, 
and  he  wasn't  going  on  the  Mary  Rose,  but  he  was  go- 
Ing  to  dig  the  stuff  up  later. 

"The  moon  was  up  and  glimmered  over  the  flat 
fields,  and  he  said  there  was  a  girl  down  there  in 
the  tropics  that  was  a  wonder,  a  flame,  a  star,  more 
beautiful  than  moonlight  on  the  grass,  and  her  name 
was  Fedora.  Also  he  had  an  enemy  named  Fondez, 
who  thirsted  for  his  life,  namely  for  Juan  S.  B.  del 
Valle's. 

"  'Me  too,'  he  says,  'on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  his 


NE  day  I  went  down 
toward  Jamaica  Bay.  and 
back  of  Michael  Brady's 
farm,  and  heard  the  bobolinks 
singing  over  the  flats  as  I  come 
along  under  the  sand  bank.  I 
poked  in  the  sand  with  a  stick, 
and  hit  wood  all  along.  It 
looked  like  San  Bias  bad 
never  touched  the  boxes.  Likely 
something  called  him  south, 
sudden,  so  he  hadn't  time. 
Likely  no  one  but  me  knew 
about  them. 

"I  climbed  up  and  sat  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and  harked 
to  the  bobolinks,  and  the 
wind  whistling  in  the  swamp  grass  below,  and  argued 
whether  a  man  like  me,  that  was  a  combination  of 
treachery  and  deceit  and  lawlessness  and  disrespect 
and  violence  and  forswearing,  would  lie  apt  to  collect 
that  benefit  and  put  the  price  in  a  savings  bank,  or 
whether  his  morals  wouldn't  let  him,  or  how  he'd  be 
likely  to  fetch  the  stuff  away  without  disturbing  the 
public  calm. 

"A  man  and  a  woman  were  working  with  hoes  in 
the  turnip  fields  that  run  along  the  top  of  the  bank. 
Mighty  foolish  place  to  plant  turnips.  They  were 
close  by,  but  the  man  wasn't  Michael  Brady.  He  was 
younger.  They  were  quarreling,  and  the  woman  says: 

"  'Oh.  what  did  I  marry  you  for?' 

"Seemed  to  me  she  ought  to  answer  that  herself. 

"'Isn't  it  a  wonderful  question  now?'  he  says, 
seeming  to  think  so  too. 
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"And  the  next  thing  he'd  hoed  the  sand  off 
the  top  of  a  long  box.  'Holy  Mother!'  he 
says,  and  Nora  Brady  slid  off  the  bank  ..." 

"Then  they  went  on  hoeing  weeds  out  of  the  turnips, 
and  me  sitting  on  the  hank  wondering  where  was  old 
Michael  Brady,  till  the  man  saw  me  and  stopped 
hoeing. 

"'Where's  Michael  Brady?'  I  says. 

"  'Ah.  he's  not  in  the  living  land,  rest  his  soul !'  he 
says,  'or  he'd  be  me  uncle  now,'  he  says,  'but  we 
wouldn't  he  here.' 

"'Whereby  he  left  you  his  farm,'  I  says;  'whereby 
you  married  a  handsome  wife  on  the  strength  of  it 
and  came  to  America ;  whereby  the  farm  didn't  turn 
out  much  good;  whereby  Michael  Brady  owned  a  good 
deal  of  land  and  might  have  done  well  with  the  milk, 
if  he'd  kept  grazing  stock  ;  whereby  you  don't  know 
yet  this  is  the  poorest  spot  on  the  farm  for  turnips, 
but  potatoes  will  grow  well  on  a  sandy  soil,  only  not 
with  the  same  planting  you  use  in  an  Irish  bog; 
whereby  you  may  think  me  a  good  guesser,  Mr.  Brady, 
if  that  might  be  your  name.' 

"  'Will  you  hear  it.  Nora  Brady !'  he  says  to  her, 
and  come  over  to  the  bank  with  his  hoe,  and  she 
borne  after  slowly. 


"'Now,  how  did  you  know  all  that?'  he  says. 

"'How  did  I  know  Mrs.  Brady  was  handsome?'  I 
says.  'Isn't  it  a  wonderful  question  now!"  I  says. 
'Michael  Brady  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

HE  SAT  down  beside,  and  Xora  Brady  sat  down 
on  the  other  side,  silent  and  sullen  and  some 
distance  off.     He  was  a  size  or  two  smaller 
than  she.  and  had  a  lively  eye.  and  said  his  name  was 
Martin  Brady,  and  I'd  guessed  right.    The  farm  was 
not  good. 

"  'It's  the  ancient  sea  throwing  sand  at  it  since  the 
dawn  of  the  world  discourages  thim  weary  vegetables,' 
he  says.  'Xora  Brady  do  be  becoming  restless  like  the 
sighing  grass.' 

"  'Why  wouldn't  I  be  sighing,'  she  says,  'with  noth- 
ing before  but  what's  too  little  now?  It's  a  lonely 
place  to  plod  with  miseries,  and  him  telling  of 
America,  where  the  gold  and  the  glory  would  drop 
on  my  head.' 

"  'What  wouldn't  a  man  say  that  come  to  his  mind,' 
he  says,  'when  he's  wanting  his  Xora  that  bad  he'd  lie 
the  biggest  lie  that  ever  was  and  never  knowing  but 
it  might  he  the  truth?' 

"  'I'm  not  saying  he  wasn't  a  fine  lover  while  he  was 
twisting  me  round  his  finger,  happy  as  a  wedding 
ring,'  she  says.  'But  I'm  saying  it's  bad  to  live  with 
the  sea  winds  wailing  like  me  mother's  ghost,  and 
not  able  to  buy  a  pig  or  a  cow,  and  him  driving  me 
wild  with  his  peacefulness.' 

"  'Ho !'  I  says.  'Well,  you  folks  are  some  problem. 
I  wish  you'd  sit  cpvietly  till  I  think  it  over.  That 
there  language  you  handle  is  upsetting  to  a  practical 
man.' 

"  'Didn't  I  used  to  watch  the  ship  go  out  by  Clon- 
akilty,'  she  went  on,  'going  westward  to  America,  and 
think  it  was  a  fine  country  where  all  the  ships  do  be 
running  to,  like  the  girls  that  run  down  the  glen  to 
the  dancing  with  the  laughter  in  their  hair?  Now 
I'm  thinking  it  was  a  fine  country  I  come  from  where 
the  girls  run  laughing  down  the  glen.' 

"  'Well,'  I  says,  'when  I'm  to  home  I  wish  I  was 
off  again,  and  when  I've  gone  down  the  hot  seas,  I 
wished  I  was  home.  That's  the  way  it  goes.  If  a 
man's  digging  turnips  by  Jamaica  Flats,  he'd  rather 
dig  gold  in  California,  and  vicy  versy.  The  trouble 
is  lie  don't  half  dig  in  either  place.  He  don't  dig 
valiant  and  various.  He  don't  dig  miscellaneous.  He 
don't  even  dig  under  his  feet.  Here  we  sits,  we  three, 
with  our  feet  hanging  over  the  sand  bank.  Dig  in 
the  sand  bank,  Martin  Brady,  that's  my  opinion.  If 
you  dig  in  the  flats, 
you  get  clams ;  if  you 
dig  in  the  fields,  you 
get  turnips,  and  if  Mrs. 
Brady  digs  in  herself, 
she  gets  discontented. 
That's  the  way  it  goes. 
You  dig  in  the  sand 
bank  under  your  feet, 


Martin  Brady,  so  as  to  be  valiant  and  miscellaneous, 
and  who  knows?" 

"  'D'ye  think  that !'  he  says.  'Sure,  I'll  dig  in  the 
water  after  foam  bubbles,  and  not  mind  at  all.' 

"And  he  jumps  down  the  bank  and  begins  hoeing 
sand,  with  a  wink  in  his  eye  for  Xora  Brady, 

"  'I'm  thinking  it's  nothing  but  hoeing  sand  we'll 
be  doing  all  our  lives  Long,'  she  says  gloomy  looking. 

"And  the  next  thing  he'd  hoed  the  sand  off  the  top 
of  a  long  box. 

"'Holy  Mother!'  he  says,  and  Xora  Brady  slid  off 
the  bank  with  her  hoe  in  her  hand  and  fire  in  her  eye. 

"Martin  Brady  went  up  into  the  turnip  field,  and 
come  back  with  a  crowbar  to  pry  off  the  roof  of  the 
box. 

"'Dig  valiant  and  various,  Martin  Brady,'  I  says. 
'It's  the  ways  of  good  luck,'  I  says,  'but  if  you  ask 
my  opinion  between  breaths,  it's  only  Captain  Kidd, 
the  pirate,  that  used  to  sail  into  Jamaica  Bay  to  re- 
pent of  his  sins.  He  rowed  up  the  creek  to  bury  his 
sins  in  Michael  Brady's  sand  bank.  They  was  shiny 
gold  sins  and  ingots  of  the  Incas  and  diadems  of 
diamonds,'  I  says.  'For  the  land's  sake!'  I  says,  sliding 
down  the  hank,  'what  you  got  there?"  because  Martin 
Brady  had  pried  open  the  long  box. 

"Now,  was  it  ammunition  and  rifles  and  the  like 
of  that  inside?   It  was  not. 


I 


rT  was  a  coffin.   It  was  a  coffin  covered  with  black 
plush,  with  a  silver  plate  on  the  lid,  and  on  the 
silver  plate  was  the  name  'Baltasar  Luiz  Fondez 
de  Puyredon.'   Then  we  took  off  the  Lid. 

"Now  would  you  mind  asking  if  there  was  a  corpse 
inside  corresponding  to  the  label?    There  was  not. 

"There  wa'n't  anything  but  a  white  silk  dress  in  the 
coffin  and  a  pair  of  white  satin  slippers,  all  proper 
to  a  woman,  provided  she  wa'n't  anywhere  near  the 
size  of  Nora  Brady.  But  the  next  box  was  full  of 
rifles,  and  the  next  was  a  small  one  full  of  cartridges. 

"Then  I  see  how  it  was  that  the  long  box  had  come 
first  out  of  the  dray,  and  been  planted  first  in  the 
line,  so  that  San  Bias  would  know  where  it  was. 

"  'Sure  he  was  a  queer  man,  Captain  Kidd,'  says 
Martin  Brady.  'What  way  would  he  he  having  a  fine 
burial  and  no  lady  inside  it?' 

"I  was  busy  remembering  San  Bias.  I  was  think- 
ing it  was  a  very  neat  combination  he'd  meant  to  take 
south  with  him. 

"  'He  was  a  queer  man,'  I  says,  'but  he  wa'n't  Cap- 
tain Kidd.    His  name  was  Juan  San  Bias  del  Valle.' 

"  'Was  it  SO!"  says  Martin      (Concluded  on  taye  31  ) 


"DUSINESS  has  its  dramatic  side, 
and  whichever  way  you  take  life 
it  is  full  of  humor  and  picturesque 
events.  Against  the  background  of 
a  prosaic  life  insurance  agency  this 
story  is  bizarre  as  well  as  ludicrous. 


THE  genial  Mr.  Spears  strolled  leisurely  into 
his  private  sanctum  on  a  sultry  summer 
morning,  incessantly  dabbing  at  his  perspir- 
ing forehead.  Immediately,  he  plunged  into 
a  chair  beside  his  huge  mahogany  desk  and  busied 
himself  with  the  mail  that  demanded  his  personal 
attention.  Xew  business  was  rare  these  midsummer 
days,  and  on  this  particular  morning  things  were  un- 
usually dull. 

Mr.  Spears  placed  his  hands  upon  the  edge  of  his 
desk  and  pushed  himself  backward  in  his  chair, 
mentally  calculating,  until  he  was  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  brusque  entrance  of  Fenton,  his  secretary. 

Fenton  stood  motionless  in  the  doorway  a  moment 
before  speaking,  then,  as  his  superior  nodded  for  him 
to  advance,  he  approached  the  manager  of  the  World 
Wide  Insurance  Company  with  a  peculiar  smile  and 
an  air  that  signified  mystery  or — perhaps  intrigue. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Fenton?"  asked  Spears.  "Some- 
thing happened ;  or  perhaps  you  are  just  coming  in 
to  strike  me  for  a  raise,"  this  last  good-naturedly. 


Fenton  did  not  smile  in  return.  He  seemed  greatly 
agitated,  for  a  time  finding  it  difficult  to  answer. 

"Wh — what  would  you  say,  sir,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  a  gentleman  is  in  our  offices  who  wants  to 
take  out  a  policy  on  his  life  for  $100,000?" 

Mr.  Spears  gulped  hard,  then  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair. 

"I  should  certainly  say  that  we  are  in  luck !"  he 
cried.    "How  old  is  he;  and — ivho  is  he?" 

"That's  just  it,"  returned  Fenton.  "Ever  since  I 
first  came  in  contact  with  him  I  have  been  wondering 
myself.  I  take  it,  he's  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
but  yellow  men  are  hard  to  size  up  when  it  comes  to 
identifying  them  and  guessing  their  ages !" 

"Yellow  men  !"  surprised. 

"He's  a  Chinaman,  sir.  But — "  Fenton  raised  his 
finger  to  allay  any  question  in  Mr.  Spears's  mind — 
"he's  a  polished  gentleman." 

"They  all  are,"  agreed  Spears.  "Tell  me,  does  he 
look  healthy?" 

"Couldn't  look  better." 

THE  manager  drummed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
for  a  moment,  then  whistled  : 

"One  hundred  thousand  !  Whew!  Show  him 
in  right  away,  Fenton,  and  tell  Dr.  Wadsworth  to  be 
ready  in  order  that  he  may  examine  our  risk." 
"Yes,  sir;  here's  his  card  before  I  go." 
Mr.  Spears  scrutinized  the  thin  wafer  while  he 
awaited  Ah  Lung.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Fenton 
ushered  the  Oriental  in  and  introduced  him  to  the  ex- 


pectant  Spears.     Spears  shook   hands  gladly;  the 
Chinaman  bowed  ceremoniously  and  smiled  blandly. 
His  almond  eyes  glittered  like  jet  beads. 
.    "Thees  is  the — manager?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Spears  amiably. 

"I  thank  you ;  and  again  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
I  give  to  you." 

"Not  at  all."  Mr.  Spears  rubbed  his  hands  in  antici- 
pation. 

Said  the  Chinaman,  without  further  preliminaries : 
"Would  you  insure  me  for  $100,000?" 
"We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so — providing 
you  are  sound  physically. 

AH  LUNG  seemed  to  understand,  in  a  way,  for  he 
said  : 

"What  I  must  do?" 
"Submit  to  a  complete  physical  examination  by 
our  attendant  physician,  who  will  inform  us  in 
just  what  condition  you  happen  to  he,  and,  if  he  ad- 
judges your  health  first  class  or  even  good  enough 
to  warrant  a  risk,  you  shall  most  certainly  have  a 
policy." 

"I  thank  you,"  bowing  graciously. 

"Don't  mention  it.  It's  business  pure  and  simple 
with  us.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  insure  you  as  you 
are  to  he  insured." 

"I  shall  be — glad.  I  have  big.  big  family."  The 
Oriental  smiled,  exhibiting  two  rows  of  even,  well- 
preserved  teeth. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  entered  presently ;  was  duly  intro- 
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duced  to  the  yellow 
man,  and,  following  a 
bit  of  questioning,  ex- 
amined All  Lung  in  an 
~£  anteroom. 

The  doctor's  report 
was  of  the  highest  or- 
der. Ah  Lung,  he  de- 
clared, was  in  perfect 
health.  Indeed,  an  ideal 
risk  ! 

Mr.  Spears  was  gratified  to  learn  this.  He  lost  no 
time  in  having  a  policy  made  out  for  Ah  Lung,  who, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  asked  the  cost  of  the 
premium  and  paid  the  rate  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment. 

He  went  his  way  with  a  satisfied  smile,  which 
might  have  signified  relief  also.  Had  he  not  a  wife 
and  six  children  dependent  upon  him? 

"Several  more  such  policies  thrown  our  way  will 
tend  to  help  me  enjoy  my  vacation."  said  Mr.  Spears, 
his  eyes  sparkling  delightedly.  "I  leave  just  a  week 
from  to-day." 

Yet,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Fenton,  Mr.  Spears 
hustled  in  the  following  hiorning  with  the  information 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind  regarding  the  date  of 
his  vacation  and  intended  to  leave  that  very  day.  The 
heat,  he  declared,  was  abominable;  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  as  business  was  falling  oft"  he  had  made 
his  mind  up  overnight. 

THE  clerks  scurried  hither  and  thither,  carrying 
messages  to  and  from  Mr.  Spears,  and  every- 
thing in  general  was  lively. 
Finally  Mr.  Spears  got  his  grips  together.  Shaking 
hands  with  Fenton,  he  started  down  the  hall,  when 
directly  in  his  path  was  the  polished  Oriental  whom 
he  had  hut  recently  insured.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

For  a  moment  the  manager  paused.  Something  told 
him  to  wait  and  find  out  what  Ah  Lung  had  to  say. 
The  individual  in  question  came  up  to  Mr.  Spears, 
looked  at  him  carefully,  then  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  gently  persuaded  him  inside.  All  this  pompously 
and  without  a  word.  His  face  was  grim,  his  eyes  mere 
slits ;  and  when  he  looked  at  Mr.  Spears  his  visage 
betrayed  not  one  thought  of  what  must  be  trans- 
piring within. 

"Good  morning,"  greeted  the  impatient  manager, 
assuming  a  pleasant  front.  "What  can  I  do  for  you 
this  morning?" 

The  Chinaman  grunted  a  greeting,  then  answered 
the  question  : 

"Lot  ;  a  whole  lot." 

"I'm  interested.    What  can  it  be?" 

"Me — me  gonna — die,"  calmly  and  monotonously. 

"What !"  Mr.  Spears  felt  a  cold  feeling  envelop  his 
whole  body.  He  dropped  his  hat  from  nerveless  fin- 
gers; his  form,  found  an  easy-chair.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  dispatched  Fenton  for  the  doctor's  report  on 
the  Chinaman  to  see  that  no  error  had  been  made  iD 
the  case. 

"Me  gonna  die,"  repeated  Ah  Lung,  to  emphasize 
the  fact. 

"Why — why — what  do  you — er — mean?  You,  a  per- 
fectly healthy  man — so  adjudged  only  yesterday — say 
you  will  die !" 

"Me  gonna  die,"  droned  the  stoical  man. 

"So  you  have  said — several  times.  But  how — how 
are  you  going  to  die;  and — when?"  dazedly. 

FENTON  interrupted  by  handing  Mr.  Spears  the  re- 
port, which  tallied  in  every  detail   with  what 
the  doctor  had  declared  verbally  the  day  previous. 
The  Chinaman  went  on:  "Perhaps  now — perhaps  ten 
minute — perhaps  year.    Rut" — with  a  positive  air — 
"me  die  !" 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Spears,  "we'll  all  die  some  day. 
That  we  naturally  expect,  but — " 

"Me  gonna  die — "  broke  in  Ah  Lung,  with  a  low 
wail  to  his  voice. 

"For  the  love  of —  How — when — where — "  bewil- 
dered 1, v. 

"You  like  know?  Yes?" 

Spears  violently  nodded  bis  head. 

"Highbinder — he  get  me." 

"What  !"  shrieked  Spears. 

"Yes;  Ling  Ting,  he  and  friends  get  me.  No  like 
me.  Ah  Lung." 

"That  means — you  are  going  to  he  killed?" 

The  Oriental  slowly  nodded  in  affirmation. 

"Tell  me.  are  you  joking  with  me.  or  did  you  know 
you  were  to  be  killed  when  you  came  in  here  and  took 
out  insurance  yesterday?  If  you  did,  you  are  a  clever 
crook.  Why  did  you  do  it?  Don't  you  know  that  our 
company  will  be  out  a  great  amount  of  money?" 

Ah  Lung  smiled  wanly.  "Me  have  wife  and  chil- 
drens."  craftily. 

"Oh,  you  have:"  sarcastically. 

"Me  have."  shortly.  He  paused  and  reviewed  the 
ceiling.    Then,  after  a  long  pause: 

"Maybe — maybe  Mr.  Manager  he  hire  detective  for 
me — Ah  Lung." 

The  effect  of  this  last  on  Mr.  Spears  was  more  than 
he  could  tolerate. 


"Hire  a  detective — for  you  !"  he  cried.  "Not  if  I 
know  it  first.  Get  out— and  stay  out!"  lie  was  trem- 
bling all  over  with  wrath.  "Let  the  Highbinders  kill 
you  !" 

The  Oriental  slowly  got  to  his  feet. 

"()h.  velley  well,  velley  well.  Highbinder — he  get 
me;  my  wife,  she  get  one  hundred  thousand — " 

Mr.  Spears  groaned  helplessly.  A  neat  trick  had  the 
Chinaman  played  on  him.  It  all  seemed  too  strange 
to  conceive. 

"Here — wait — sit  down  !"  flourished  Mr.  Spears  with 
his  arms.  (For  all  he  knew  they  might  be  outside 
awaiting  to  assault  Ah  Lung  now.) 

THE  yellow  man  kept  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Spears 
as  he  crept  back  into  a  chair.   Said  he : 
"What  you  do?" 
"I  think  that  this  game  of  yours  is  a — "    He  paused 
and  beckoned  to  Fenton.    "Call  up  the  Reliable  De- 
tective Agency  and  get  Mr.  Farney  on  the  phone." 


pany.  Farney,  eager  for  a  new  lead,  lost  no  time 
in  getting  over.  He  was  a  large,  powerful  man 
and  strode  forcibly  into  Spears's  office,  eyes  rov- 
ing everywhere  at  once,  yet  his  bearing  would  not 
brand  him  as  a  detective.  Farney  took  the  whole 
situation  in  at  a  glance:  The  Sphinxlike  yellow  man, 
whose  demeanor  revealed  nothing — just  nothing;  the 
perturbable  Fenton,  who  very  much  resembled  an  ex- 
cited woman  at  a  marked-down  sale  in  a  great  depart- 
ment store;  and  the  all  but  frenzied  Mr.  Spears,  who 
fidgeted  about  in  his  chair  as  an  armless  man  in  a 
bathing  suit  might  whimper  at  the  onslaught  of  a 
swarm  of  mosquitoes. 

Said  Farney  abruptly:  "Well,  Spears?" 
And   Mr.   Spears,   excitedly,   extending  a  nervous 
hand :  "Tell  me  all  you  know — about  this  tong  war !" 

"From  what  I  know,  it  seems  that  this  gentleman 
here,  if  he  is  Ah  Lung — and  he  looks  like  him — is  the 
head  and  brains  of  a  clan  that  is  warring  with  the 
Ling  Ting  gang  here  in  San  Francisco.    To  date,  two 
of  Ah  Lung's  men  have  been 
done  away  with.    Am  I  light?" 
— this  to  Ah  Lung. 

For  answer  a  shrug  and  a 
nod. 

"And  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed authentically  that  he  is, 
of  all  men,  the  most  hated  and 
feared  ;  most  certainly — this 
man  is  marked  to  die  !" 

"Oh,  my  good  Lord,  deliver 
me !  Can  this  be  true,  Farney  ?" 
Spears  wrung  his  hands  de- 
jectedly. 

"I  am  positive  of  it ;  tw  o  of 
my  men  have  been  watching 
both  sides." 

"If  I  had  only  known!  If— 
And  what  do  you  think,  Far- 
ney? This  wily  Chink  wants  a 
detective  to  look  out  for  him ; 
wants  me  to  hire  one  to  guard 
him !" 

"Not  a  bad  idea !"  declared 
Farney  at  once. 
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"They  plugged  him  through  the  doorway 
while  the  detective  was  washing  up  " 

Then  to  the  unruffled  Oriental :  "We'll  attend  to  your 
case  in  a  hurry-up  style."  His  jaws  snapped  like  those 
of  an  alligator. 

Fenton  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  desired  number 
and  turned  the  wire  over  to  the  fretful  Spears. 

"Hello,  is  this  you,  Farney?  .  .  .  Well,  this  is 
Spears.  Say,  what  do  you  think?  .  .  .  Insured  a 
Chinaman  yesterday  for  $100,000  and  he— he  comes 
back  here  to-day  with  a  beautiful  tale  of  woe.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  die.    D-i-e.    Get  that?  .  .  .  Yes. 

What!  .  .  .  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
know  all  about  it !  .  .  .  You  have?  .  .  .  Say,  come 
over  here  at  once,  will  you,  old  man?  .  .  .  Thanks; 
good-by."  The  receiver  clicked  in  place  and  Spears's 
body  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his  chair.  He  wrung  his 
hands  in  a  lamentable  attitude.  Fen- 
ton appeared  alarmed.  "_"  > 

"Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do, 
sir?  Do  you  feel  ill?"  ^ 

"111?   Xo  !   Just  mad  ;  d'you  hear? 
Mad!" 

THE  Reliable  Detective  Agency, 
but  a  few  doors  away,  gave 
Farney  easy  and  quick  access 
to  the  World  Wide  Insurance  Com-  . 


ROKE  in  the  quiet  yellow 
man  :  "Maybe — maybe  de- 
tective for  night,  too,"  he 
suggested. 

"Night  as  well  as  day!" 
echoed  Spears.  "Ever  hear  of 
such  a  bald  nerve,  Farney?" 

"A  capital  plan !"  disagreed 
Farney. 

"But.  Farney — it  can't  be 
done.  I —  Think  of  the  cost  I 
"My  wife  and  childrens  g$ 
back  to  China  with  money," 
chimed  in  Ah  Lung.  "Be  velley 
rich  in  China.    One  hun — " 

This  reminder  only  increased 
the  desperation  of  Spears's 
wrath. 

"Enough  !"  he  bellowed. 
Ah  Lung  placidly  folded  his 
hands,  cast   his   eyes  on  the 
frescoes  along  the  wall,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

Farney  continued:  "The  cost 
would  not  be  excessive;  besides, 
the  crisis  of  the  feud  is  at 
hand." 

Spears  groaned  dismally. 
"What  would  you  charge?" 
"For  night,  day,  or  both?" 

"Both."  Spears's  voice  seemed  to  be  falling  down 
his  throat;  it  seemed  so  far  away. 

"Fifty  dollars  a  week  and  expenses,  to  watch  Ah 
Lung  both  night  and  day."  replied  Farney. 

Spears  looked  at  his  watch  and  deliberated. 

"Very  well."  he  said,  "have  a  man  assigned  to  this 
fellow  at  once.  You  can  take  immediate  charge  of 
him;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing,  physically 
but  not  mentally.    It's  up  to  you  now.  Farney." 

"Remember."  cautioned  the  detective.  "I  don't  guar- 
antee he  won't  be — plugged." 

"I  know."  weakly;  "only  do  your  best." 

MR.  SPEARS  heaved  a  great  sigh.    At  last  he 
could  set  out  for  his  train!    This  Ah  Lung  af- 
fair was  settled  and  he  hoped  the  feud  between 
the  factions  would  blow  over. 
He  picked  up  his  belongings  and  made  for  the  door, 
pressing  it  outward  as  some  one,  just  as 
persistently,  struggling  to  enter,  pushed 
it  in.      This  so  annoyed  Mr.  Spears  that 
he  released  everything  he  was  carrying 
placed    both    hands    on    his    hips,  and 
awaited  developments.    Whoever  he  was. 
he'd  not  hold  his  position  after  he  had 
once  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  door  banged  open  violently  and — 
Mr.  Spears  jumped  back  and  shuddered. 

There,  before  him,  (Continued  on  puge  32) 
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The  Way  to 
Conduct 
Them 

By  Professor 
LEWIS  B.  ALLYN 


IN    THE    February    22    issue    of    Collier's  was 
published  an  article  on  "Municipal  Campaigns" 
in  which  certain  general  principles  were  briefly 
stated.    From  the  large  number  of  inquiries  it  is 
apparent  that  mure  specific  and  detailed  information 
is  required. 

Below  we  print  a  number  of  the  queries: 

We  desire  to  hold  a  pure-food  show,  and  would  like 
to  follow  a  plan  of  some  hard  and  fust  restriction*, 
or.  in  other  words,  hare  each  and  every  demonstrated 
article  able  to  stand  the  chemical  tests  to  which  the 
Westfleld  products  hare  been  subjected.  If  you  can 
offer  us  an.a  suggestions,  we  would  appreciate  your 
cooperation. — W.  A.  M.,  Indiana. 

Tell  me  how  to  start  something  in  a  town  like  Evan- 
ston.  Most  people  here  and  abroad  know  our  suburb 
for  many  things,  but  we  hare  nothing  to  compare  with 
your  work  for  the  public  good,  and  we  need  it. — 
A.  A.  S.,  Evanston.  111. 

We  are  about  to  engage  in  a  pure-food  exhibit,  and 
do  not  wish  to  admit  any  manufactured  article  which 
mug  be  questioned.  Aug  assistance  you  mag  be  able 
to  render  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — President  St. 
Louis  Pure  Food  Association. 

Here  in  Nevada  we  hare  a  good  pure-food  and  drug 
lair,  hut  it  is  not  enforced  to  any  alarming  extent.  This 
part  of  the  country  needs  awakening. — G.  L.  S.,  Nevada. 

As  an  alderman  of  the  First  Ward  and  chairman  of 
the  Hoard  of  Health.  I  await  further  instructions  how 
to  get  at  this  question.  Any  pointers  you  can  give  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. — I).  M.  W.,  Michigan. 

What  should  I  do  to  inaugurate  better  food  condi- 
tions in  our  little  Western  town? — F.  B.  N.,  Nebraska. 

What  the  Questioners  Wish  to  Know 

A COMPILATION  of  more  than  a  hundred  letters 
of  this  nature  shows  the  following  questions: 
How  could  I  start  a  pure-food  campaign  in  my 
city?  -lust  what  should  1  do  to  gel  my  club  to  start  a 
pure-food  movement?  What  should  I  do  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  local  hoard  of  health?  How  can  I  act 
grocers  and  provision  dealers  interested .'  What  can 
be  done  to  interest  food  manufacturers  in  a  pure-food 
campaign,  and  where  can  a  list  of  eligible  firms  be 
obtained?  Is  there  any  irag  in  which  speakers 
or  lecturers  mag  be  secured?  What  literature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  pure  foods?  Are  there  any  books 
Which  trill  enable  me  to  perform  simple  chemical  tests 
on  foods? 

The  communication  of  F.  B.  X.  (Nebraska)  ex- 
presses in  four  words  the  motive  which  should  under- 
lie all  pure-food  agitation — "to  inaugurate  better  con- 
ditions." It  was  expressed  by  the  East  Chester  Food 
League  as  "To  Enlighten,  Not  to  Frighten." 

In  the  past  some  have  traded  upon  the  term  "pure" 
as  applied  to  food  and  sought  to  exploit  it  by  public 
demonstrations  for  financial  reasons. 

The  Importance  of  Quality 

THAT  quality  is  daily  becoming  more  of  an  asset 
is  evidenced  by  the  steady  trend  of  advertis- 
ing in  that  direction.    In  the  May  issue  of  the 
"Retailers'   Journal."   a   trade  paper,   the  following 
occurs : 

"Feature  pure  food  in  your  advertising.  The  trend 
of  the  times,  the  vigilance  of  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities, attach  more  importance  to  the  exploitation 
Of  purity  in  foods.  Purity  in  manufacturing  condi- 
tions of  all  articles  intended  for  human  consumption 
has,  during  the  past  few  years,  grown  to  tremendous 


proportions  of  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
suming public." 

This  statement  is  of  deeper  significance  than  is  at  first 
apparent.  When  the  provision  dealers  preach  purity 
in  their  advertisements,  and  push  articles  of  quality  in 
their  practice,  one  may  read  auspicious  omens. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  of  stimulating 
quality  in  food  products  than  by  the  public  exhibit 
This  may  take  at  least  two  forms — that  of  the  show 
or  fair  type,  or  that  of  the  museum  or  exhibition  type. 
This  article  will  deal  with  the  former  and  discuss  cer- 
tain methods  of  arousing  public  interest. 

By  the  exposition  is  meant  that  show  or  display  of 
food  products  held  in  some  large  and  suitable  hall 
where  the  running  expenses  are  in  part  met  by  the 
exhibiting  fiims  through  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
space.  By  referring  to  the  accompanying  plan,  one 
may  note  a  common  method  of  dividing  floor  space 
and  affixing  a  price  for  the  same. 


Plan  of  exhibit  space 

An  admission  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  is  charged 
the  public.  It  is  usually  the  part  of  good  business 
policy  to  charge  enough  for  the  space  to  allow  a  good 
margin  for  advertising  purposes. 

How  to  Begin 

J EST  what  should  I  do  to  get  my  club  to  start 
the  pur<-food  movement?"  There  is  no  ques- 
tion concerning  the  efficacy  of  organized  action 
in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  any  more  than  in  other 
movements.  Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  women's  organizations  are  among  the'  leaders 
in  such  work — previous  to  which  some  few  individ- 
uals must  have  the  "vision" — not  one  of  financial 
gain,  nor  yet  of  faddism. 

"That,  sir.  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 
And  follows  hut  for  form. 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain. 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm." 

Many  times  organizations  have  been  stimulated  to 
decisive  action  from  lectures  by  some  live  advocate  of 
pure  foods.  In  nearly  every  State  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Health  is  vitally  interested  and  can  usu- 
ally either  jdve  the  address  or  send  a  delegate  for 
that  purpose.  Among  the  lecturers  of  more  than  local 
fame  as  pure-food  advocates  may  be  mentioned  :  Dr. 


Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington.  I).  C. ;  Miss  Alice 
Lakey,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Alfred  W.  McCann,  New 
York  "Globe";  Dr.  C.  Houston  Goudiss,  "Forecast 
Magazine,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Paul  Pierce,  editor 
"National  Food  Magazine,"  New  York  City;  Dr.  L.  F. 
Kebler  of  the  Drugs  Laboratory.  Washington,  I).  C. ; 
Dr.  Bernard  Smith.  Springfield,  Mass.:  Mrs.  George 
Slocomb,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  presi- 
dent Housewives'  League.  New  York  City  ;  Professor 
E.  F.  Ladd.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Several  far-reaching  campaigns  have  resulted  from 
lectures  and  talks  by  these  speakers.  Collier's  wel- 
comes the  names  and  addresses  of  any  other  effective, 
whole-souled  pure-food  lecturers. 

It  is  important  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
local  board  of  health  and  the  grocers  and  mer- 
chants to  such  lectures.  The  clergy  and  press  can. 
almost  without  exception,  be  counted  on  as  helpfully 
cooperative. 

The  public  libraries  can  be  of  service  by  preparing 
for  distribution  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  librarians 
to  circulate  printed  lists  of  articles  and  books  dealing 
with  pure-food,  topics.  The  local  papers  will  publish 
extracts  from  lectures,  articles,  and  even  from  books: 
and  in  addition  will  frequently  give  liberal  editorial 
comment.  One  should  never  underestimate  the  value 
of  thus  preparing  the  public  mind. 

The  schools  should  be  relied  upon  for  this  prepara- 
tory work  by  means  of  talks  by  the  teachers  and 
essays  by  the  pupils.  There  is  an  unlimited  field  for 
the  teacher  in  this  direction.  The  public  sentiment 
must  be  cultivated. 

The  following  list  of  books,  periodicals,  and  bulle- 
tins will  prove  of  value: 


Informational 


FOOD  A X I )  FLAVOR"  (Finck),  Century  Publish- 
ing Company,  Xew  York  City;  "Starving  Amer- 
ica" (McCann),  F.  M.  Barton.  Philadelphia; 
"Foods  and  Their  Adulteration"  (Wiley).  T.  Blake- 
stons  Sons.  Philadelphia;  "Human  Foods"  (Snyder), 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City;  "Pure  Foods" 
(Olsen),  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston;  "Milk  Hygiene"  (Jen- 
sen), Lippincott,  Philadelphia:  "Nostrums  and  Quack- 
ery" ("Journal  of  American  Medical  Association"), 
Chicago;  Collier's,  Xew  York  City:  "Good  House- 
keeping," Xew  York  City;  "National  Food  Magazine," 
Xew  York  City:  "Forecast  Magazine,"  Philadelphia; 
Bulletins  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  particularly  of 
Xew  Hampshire,  North  Dakota.  Kentucky.  Indiana, 
and  Michigan;  Reports  of  Connecticut  (Xew  Haven) 
and  Maine  (Orino)  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 
food  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Washington,  D.  O.  secretary  of 
public  documents,  request  list,  and  select  pertinent 
topics;  food  inspection,  decisions,  investigations,  and 
judgments,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
office  of  the  Secretary. 

Technical 

FOOD  INSPECTION  AXI)  ANALYSIS"  (Leach). 
Wiley  &  Sons;  "Foods:  Their  Composition  and 
Analysis"  (Blyth) ,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Xew  York  City;  "Elementary  Applied  Chemistry" 
(Allyn),  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston;  "Bulletin  No.  107" 
(revised).  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  I  >.  C. 

The  reading  and  discussion  along  the  suggested 
lines  furnish  an  important  background  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  campaign.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
impression  that  food  conditions  should  be  improved  : 
one  must  have  the  definite  knowledge:  not  sentiment 
but  facts  are  required.  (Concluded  on  page  29) 
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COLLIER'S 


WE  have  inaugurated  pop- 
ular-priced Thermos 
Bottles.  You  can  now  buy  all- 
nickel  Pints  for  $1.50,  Quarts 
for  $2.50,  Carafes  $3.50.  . 

Glass  fillers  for  Pints  85 
cents;  for  Quarts  $1.50;  for 
Carafes  $2.50. 

The  lower  price  is  made  possible 
by  our  immensely  increased  manu- 
facturing facilities  at  Thermos-on- 
Thames,  where  seven  acres  are 
given  over  to  our  magnificent  new 
factory. 

Thermos  keeps  fluids  hot  24 
hours;  keeps  them  cold  72  hours. 
At  home,  on  foot,  a-rail,  or  aboard 
ship,  Thermos  makes  its  comfort 
felt  during  every  waking  hour.  It 
keeps  Baby's  milk  refrigerated,  free 
from  bacteria  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
deadly,  germ-laden  house-fly.  Keep 
a  Thermos  filled  with  iced-water 
by  your  bedside  these  hot  nights. 

The  new  models  have  a  heavily  nick- 
eled corrugated  case  and  are  cementless, 
padless  and  paperless,  with  glass  filler 
seven  times  as  heavy  at  the  base  as  the 
old  bottle,  and  a  shock  absorber  between 
the  glass  filler  and  the  metal  base. 

All  this  is  to  make  the  new  Thermos 
Bottle  absolutely  sanitary  and  as  near 
unbreakable  as  science  can  make  it. 

If  the  name  Thermos  is  not  plainly 
stamped  on  the  bottom  it's  a  counterfeit. 

Thermos-on-Thames 

At  Norwich,  Conn. 

New  York        San  Francisco  Toronto 


great 
difference 
in  your 
dessert. 


Mapleine 

Makes  the  daintiest  dainties 

In  Whipped  Cream  Puddings, 
Sauces,  Cakes,  Candies,  Ice  Cream, 
Blanc  Mange,  Jellies  and  Custards 

It  is  Delicious 

Our  Cook  Hook— Mapleine 
Dainties  tells  how  to  use 
it  in  fifty  different  ways. 

(Jroeere  MO  Mapleine — ISC  for  a 
z-oz.  buttle  fin  I'miutlti  HOC). 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  E9         Seattle,  Wash. 


J^^Face  Powder  ^  ^ 


WOMEN— CONSPICUOUS 

for  complexions  always  smooth  and  velvety,  that  never 
lose  their  youthful  attractiveness,  that  seem  to  be  im- 
pervious to  exposure,  to  sun  and  wind,  are  users  of  that 
great  beautifier-LABLACHE. 
It  prevents  that  oily, shin 
appearance.  It  is  coolin; 
refreshing,  harmless. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan- 
gerous. Flesh, Whi'e, 
Pink  or  Cream.  50c. 
a  box  of  druggist!  or 
by  ninil.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers, Dept 
125  Kingston  St., Boston. M 


IF  YOU  care  to — and  have  the  money — 
you  can  skip  down  to  Wall  Street  at 
this  writing  and  sit  down  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  something  like 
.$41,000.  Less  than  four  years  ago  this 
privilege  would  have  cost  nearer  $96,000. 
As  there  are  1,100  seats  on  the  Exchange, 
it  is  plain  that  their  aggregate  shrinkage 
in  value  has  been,  in  round  numbers, 
$60,500,000.  In  short,  Wall  Street,  or, 
more  properly,  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  in 
the  doldrums — peevish,  harassed,  sore  in 
body,  mind,  and  check  book.  The  cause 
—don't  all  shout  Tariff!  at  once— is  the 
public.  The  American  people  are  not 
buying  stocks  in  the  quantities  of  old. 
John  Smith  has  got  Wall  Street's  goat ! 

The  Street  has  had  three  lean  years 
of  it  now,  and  is  getting  worried.  It 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict that  everybody  is  making  money 
but  the  stockbroker.  The  banks  are 
prospering;  the  general  outlook  is  good. 
But — chorus  of  groans  from  the  broker- 
age houses — John  Smith  is  not  specu- 
lating! The  color  of  his  money,  flashing 
so  conspicuously  during  the  period  from 
1S96  to  1907,  has  grown  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, with  recurrent  flashes  in  1908  and 
1909,  and  finally  has  almost  disappeared. 
This  June,  to  be  sure,  ushered  in  some- 
thing of  a  return  to  old-time  form ;  but 
trading  was  at  the  expense  of  values. 
The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  receiver- 
ship brought  about  heavy  liquidation, 
which  was  increased  by  the  Minnesota 
rate  case  ruling.  Stocks  that  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  market  slumped  badly, 
and  on  the  day  after  the  rate  case  de- 
cision transactions  totaled  S57,000  shares. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS? 

T  N  the  high  tide  of  speculation,  trans- 
1  actions  of  1,000,000  shares  a  day  were 
not  at  all  uncommon.  In  1901,  when 
chorus  girls  and  waiters  were  taking 
flyers  in  Steel  Common,  even  2,000,000- 
share  days  weren't  unusual.  Nowadays 
the  l,000",000-share  day  is  decidedly  the 
exception,  and  the  transfer  of  a  puny 
100,000  was  recently  recorded.  The 
day's  commissions  of  a  brokerage  house 
whose  per  diem  expense  is  probably  $500 
amounted  on  a  recent  occasion  to  the 
princely  sum  of  $3.  In  view  of  such 
stagnation  eighty  odd  firms  or  individ- 
uals withdrew  from  the  Street  during 
the  fifteen  months  ending  in  March  of 
the  present  year,  and  more  than  150 
branch  offices  were  closed. 

Generally  clerical  forces  have  been 
reduced,  leased  wires  abandoned,  ex- 
penses otherwise  trimmed.  For  two 
Chrlstmases  past  spoiled  employees .  in 
the  Street  have  complained  of  the  de- 
cided cut  in  holiday  largesse.  Some  of 
the  big  houses  used  to  present  to  their 
more  important  employees  at  Christmas 
time  50  per  cent,  or  more,  of  their  yearly 
salaries.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to 
15  or  20  per  cent,  with  sharper  shading 
down  the  list.  Even  a  house  of  untold 
millions  and  international  reputation  is 
said  to  have  enforced  this  policy. 

denial  Larry,  who  runs  a  string  of 
soda  fountains  in  the  financial  district, 
including  one  next  door  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  the 
d  isappearance  of  the  Wall  Street  spender. 
For  Wall  Street's  most  popular  lunch  of 
late  has  been  obtained  at  the  soda  foun- 
tain. You  may  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, as  has  Larry.  He  is  certain 
that  the  old-time  spender  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct. Where  you  saw  ten  of  him  at 
first  nights  ten  years  ago,  says  Larry, 
you  see  one  or  none  of  him  now.  Checked 
suits  and  hectic  neckties  are  still  worn, 
but  the  chorus  girl's  friend,  the  giver  of 
staggering  tips,  the  financial  sport,  take 
it  from  Larry,  is  on  the  wane. 

THE  SPECULATION  OF  YESTERYEAR 

THE  present  difficulty,  as  stockbrokers 
themselves  view  it,  is  that  the  Street 
arranged  its  affairs  on  a  scale  called  for 
by  conditions  which  now  appear  to  have 
been  abnormal.  Facilities  for  trading 
were  expanded  tremendously,  hundreds 
of  branch  offices  were  opened.  Everybody 
was  making  money  on  a  big  scale,  and 
spending  it  in  the  same  magnificent  way. 
Salaries  were  big,  offices  supersumptu- 
ous.  In  the  last  three  years,  what  with 
John  Smith's  foresight,  conservatism,  or 


stinginess,  according  to  your  way  of 
looking  at  it,  drastic  readjustment  was 
necessary.  There  are  some  men  in  the 
Street  —  pessimistic  perhaps  —  who  pre- 
dict that  this  readjustment  will  be  per- 
manent. They  profess  to  believe  that 
the  heyday  of  stock  speculation  is  over, 
that  the  "little  man,"  he  who  with  $10,000 
or  $100,000  meant  so  much  collectively 
and  went  so  far  toward  keeping  the 
market  active,  will  not  come  back.  They 
base  their  belief  on  the  passing  of  the 
trust-formation  period  and  incident 
colossal  stock  issues  with  their  oppor- 
tunity for  speculation. 

Instead  of  forming  new  trusts  just 
now,  Wall  Street  is  busy  dissolving  some 
of  the  old  ones,  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  the  decrees  of  the 
courts.  The  three  stocks  in  which  specu- 
lation has  been  most  active  in  the  last 
few  -years — Steel,  Reading,  and  Union 
Pacific — all  were  floated  years  ago.  For 
John  Smith,  their  sheen  has  to  some 
extent  worn  off. 

THE  TONGUES  OF  RUMOR 

THERE  is  another  reason  :  John  Smith 
has  become  insurgent  in  finance  as 
well  as  in  politics.  It  hurts  him  to  realize 
that  he  isn't  on  the  inside.  This  realization 
has,  of  course,  grieved  him  all  along,  but 
of  late  apparently  more  poignantly.  It 
has  come  home  to  John  Smith  more  and 
more  that  no  matter  how  the  game  is 
played  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
first  five  months  of  this  year  were  fairly 
speckled  with  examples  of  stocks  mov- 
ing in  a  mysterious  way — unfathomable 
to  Smith. 

An  important  factor  in  John  Smith's 
turning  from  stock  speculation  to  stable 
securities  was  his  appreciation  that  he 
was  always  handicapped  by  not  being 
able,  as  is  the  professional  trader,  to 
keep  his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the 
pulse  of  current  events.  Minutes  are 
sometimes  eternities  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. . 

If  it  is  flashed  to  the  Street  that 
the  President  has  been  shot  or  that  a 
great  bank  has  failed,  the  man  on  the 
spot  speeds  his  order  to  sell  long  before 
John  Smith  has  heard  the  news. 

Wall  Street  is  incredibly  superstitious 
and  childish.  Nothing  in  the  world,  not 
even  a  woman,  is  more  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions than  the  Stock  Exchange.  It 
literally  lives  on  rumors.  J.  P.  Morgan 
died  three  times  during  March  before  he 
actually  succumbed  in  Rome;  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  likewise  succumbed  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  end  came  one  afternoon  in  that 
great  silent  house  at  Arden,  in  the  hills 
of  Orange  County,  New  York.  The  point 
is,  both  were  ill  months  before  their 
deaths ;  both  were  powerful  factors  in 
the  stock  market,  so  that,  no  matter  how 
absurd  on  its  face  appeared  a  premature 
report  of  death,  it  might  be  true.  All 
rumors,  therefore,  must  be  reckoned  with 
instantly  on  account  of  the  extreme  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  machinery  of  the 
market  moves.  Their  effect  lies  in  the 
shrewdness  of  men  taking  quick  advan- 
tage of  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Look  up  the  quotations  and  you  will  see 
that  a  rumor  of  Mr.  Morgan's  death  on 


February  18  affected  stocks  more  than 
did  the  confirmed  cable  reports  of  his 
demise  on  March  31.  On  February  17 
the  market  had  been  frightened  by  re- 
ports from  abroad  that  the  great  finan- 
cier was  ill  and  on  his  wajr  from  Cairo 
to  Genoa  with  two  physicians  and  a 
nurse.  Next  day,  while  the  Street  had 
this  in  mind,  a  report  was  circulated  that 
Mr.  Morgan  had  died  that  afternoon. 
The  precisely  most  effective  time  was 
chosen — just  before  the  market  closed — 
making  it  impossible  to  verify  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  report  before  the  end 
of  the  day's  session.  Accustomed  as  it 
was  to  such  situations,  the  Street  was 
frantic' 

Telephone  bells  began  ringing,  news^ 
paper  men  flew  breathlessly  about,  and 
in  a  wink  elevator  boys,  messenger  boys, 
everybody,  was  on  the  qui  vive.  Stocks 
went  down  with  a  bang.  The  Bears 
made  money.  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  dead, 
but  the  rumor  got  in  its  work. 

When  news  of  Mr.  Morgan's  death  did 
reach  New  York  it  came  early  on  a  Mon- 
day morning,  and  was  announced  by  the 
posting  of  a  notice  on  the  door  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  at  8.55  a.  m.  This  was 
an  hour  and  five  minutes  before  the  Ex- 
change opened,  and  every  stockbroker 
was  thus  thrice  armed.  Preparations 
had  been  made  to  support  the  market 
superbly,  but  many  of  the  supporting 
orders  were  never  executed.  It  wasn't 
necessary.  The  decline  was  negligible 
and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  rebound.  For  the  Bears  to  have  tried 
to  make  money  in  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  suicidal.  They  re- 
frained for  the  same  reason  that  a  man 
with  a  club  doesn't  charge  a  man  with 
a  loaded,  cocked  gun  in  each  hand. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  rumors, 
news  competition  is  as  keen  as  a  razor 
blade.  Where,  in  the  newspaper  world, 
a  beat  of  twenty  minutes  is  an  achieve- 
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ment.  twenty  seconds  is  the  measure  of 
putting  one  over  on  the  financial  news 
ticker.  Consequently  the  district  is  flea- 
bJtten  with  reporters.  One  agency  alone 
lias  nearly  forty  men  on  the  job  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  few  blocks. 
They  write  little  and  telephone  a  great 
deal.  In  the  days  before  telephones  men 
would  be  strung  out  for  blocks  between 
a  directors'  meeting  and  the  news-agency 
office.  By  means  of  handkerchief  wig- 
wagging, news  of  a  passed  dividend,  a 
change  in  the  rate  or  anything  else  of 
paramount  importance,  was  flashed  along 
the  line  with  great  swiftness. 

SHIFTS   OF   THE  REPORTER 

THERE  are  usually  twenty  or  more 
reporters  covering  every  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Each  squad  works  under  a 
captain.  The  captain  stands  at  the  door 
and  accosts  the  first  director  who  comes 
out.  When  the  director  says  shortly, 
"Dividend  unchanged,"  the  captain  veils 
it  down  the  hall  to  man  No.  2.  No.  2 
shouts  it  to  No.  8.  who  in  turn  passes  it 
to  a  man  at  the  nearest 
telephone.  If  the  Steel 
Corporation  would  let 
everybody  come  in  the 
office  and  provide  tele- 
phones for  all,  the  sys- 
tem would  be  greatly 
simplified.  As  it  is.  it's 
a  case  of  getting  the 
nearest  phone.  If  a  re- 
porter can  commandeer 
one  in  an  adjoining 
office  he  is  lucky.  Other- 
wise he  may  have  to 
relay  his  announcement 
all  the  way  downstairs 
to  a  public  booth. 

Not  long  ago  an  in- 
genious chap   beat  the 
crowd  by  using  the  ele- 
vator push  button.  He 
had  an  assistant  down- 
stairs,   and    they  had 
agreed  on  a  code  of  sig- 
nals.   By  thumbing  the 
button    as    agreed,  it 
buzzed  meaningly  in  the 
hall  many  floors  below', 
and  the  assistant  stepped 
to  a  telephone  with  the 
line  already  open.  With 
such  unflagging  regular- 
ity and  zeal  have  these  Steel  meetings 
been   covered   by   the   same  men  ever 
since    the    corporation's    formation  in 
1901  that  they  have  organized  the  Nine- 
teen-One  Club  of  veterans. 

DECISIONS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 

WALL  STREET  waited  Mondays  for 
three  months  or  so  for  the  com- 
modities-clause decision,  which  held  that 
the  railroads  could  not  own  coal  mines 
and  transport  coal  from  them  at  the  same 
time.  Each  Monday  morning  w  hen  the 
Supreme  Court  was  in  session — Decision 
Day  it  is  called — brokers  watched  the 
news  tape  closer  than  they  did  the  stock 
tickers.  From  ten  o'clock  till  noon  busi- 
ness lagged.  For  many  weeks  the  busy 
little  wheel  would  buzz  off :  "No  com- 
modities' decision  to-day,"  and  the  Street 
would  breathe  with  disappointment  and 
relief. 

Both  of  the  big  financial  news  agen- 
cies had  the  best  of  their  trained  men 
at  Washington  with  instructions  to  for- 
get that  life  had  any  other  object  than 
to  get  that  decision  when  it  came  out — 
and  get  it  first.  If  you  have  heard  some 
of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  read  a  de- 
cision you  will  realize  that  "to  get  it 
first"  is  some  job.  The  decision  is  usually 
full  of  legal  verbiage,  and  has  so  many 
pins  and  cons  that  it  takes  a  man  with 
second  sight  to  guess  w  hether  it  will  end 
up  with  a  pro  or  a  con.  Very  often  it  is 

:  hard  to  tell  which  way  the  ruling  is 

;  going  until  the  last,  sentence. 

One  Monday  the  commodities-clause 
decision  did  come  down,  and  the  rival 
reporters  listened.  Intoned  rapidly,  with 
accent  on  the  in,  it  was  as  clear  as  mud. 

!  But  before  the  justice  was  half  through, 
one  of  the  reporters  flashed  to  his  New 
York  office  :  "Government  wins  !"  Two 
minutes  later  his  rival  flashed :  "Rail- 
roads win !" 


Now  some  brokers  have  both  news 
tickers  in  their  offices.  Those  who  had 
the  "Government  wins!"  ticker  began 
selling  Reading  as  if  it  were  worth  two 
cents  a  share.  Those  who  had  the  "Rail- 
roads win  !"  service  bought  Reading  as  If 
its  coal  lands  had  suddenly  turned  to 
gold  lands.  Those  who  had  both  tickers 
went  insane. 

THE   ACROBATIC  TICKER 

FOR  twenty  minutes  Reading  did 
weird  stunts,  then  the  puzzle  as  to 
which  ticker  was  right  was  solved. 
They  botli  were.  The  Government  won 
the  legal  victory  and  the  railroads  the 
moral — that  is,  from  the  Wall  Street 
point  of  view.  Wall  Street  had  thought 
a  Government  win  meant  that  the  roads 
would  have  to  give  up  their  coal  lands. 
The  decision  left  a  loophole,  however,  by 
which  the  properties  would  remain  un- 
der the  same  control  and  the  stockhold- 
ers lose  nothing.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
they  got  a  melon.  All  it  was  necessary 
to  do  was  to  organize  "independent" 


Before  the  justice  was  half  through,  one  of 
the  reporters  flashed:  "Government  wins!" 

coal-selling  companies  whose  profits — 
greater  than  ever — went  to  the  same  old 
stockholders,  while  the  coal  went  over 
the  same  old  roads. 

The  man  who  flashed  "Railroads  win!" 
was  a  keen  one,  but  the  conflicting  ver- 
dicts gave  Wall  Street  one  Of  the  worst 
upsets  in  years. 

For  a  cryptic  puzzler,  however,  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  decision  takes  all 
prizes.  Dusk  had  settled  over  the  finan- 
cial district  before  the  reading  of  this 
decision  was  finished.  Two  reporters  in 
desperation  flashed:  "Raiiroads  win!" 
Another  gave  the  victory  to  the  State. 
A  third,  nervous  but  determined,  wired 
his  office  that  he  couldn't  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  Two  New  York  newspapers 
shot  extras  on  the  street  screaming 
under  four-column  heads  of  a  railroad 
victory.  The  news  tickers  staggered 
under  the  strain  and  tried  futilely  to 
meet  the  situation  with  extended  quota- 
tions. Meanwhile  brokers  and  specula- 
tors fervently  thanked  the  gods  that  the 
market  had  closed  for  the  day.  (In  this 
connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
decision  did  not  come  down  until  after 
the  Stock  Exchange  session  was  over,  as 
was  the  case,  whether  by  the  court's  de- 
sign or  not.  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
bacco Trust  cases.) 

THE   WASHINGTON  PULSE 

MANY  offices  were  kept  open  till  after 
midnight,  while  frantic  efforts  were 
made  to  pry  from  eminent  lawyers  a  nut- 
shell analysis  of  what  it  all  meant.  But 
so  heavy  was  the  decision  that  lawyers 
and  railroad  presidents  alike  were  loath 
to  commit  themselves.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that  the  sloughing  off  of 
standard  issues  emphatically  bespoke  the 
Street's  interpretation.  A  complex  com- 
promise as  between  State  and  Federal 
authority,  yet  recognizing  the  dominant 


power  of  Congress,  and  tending  toward 
centralization  of  control,  the  decision 
was  nevertheless  hailed  by  Minnesota  as 
vindication  of  her  right  to  fix  intrastate 
rates.  Apparently,  it  had  been  a  hard 
blow  for  the  railroads.  Twelve  hours 
later  the  Street  modified  considerably 
this  gloomy  view,  appreciating  that  fears 
as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  ruling 
had  doubtless  been  exaggerated. 

As  a  rule  the  Street  "dopes"  out  pretty 
correctly  just  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  going  to  do.  This  is  partly 
due  perhaps  to  the  guilty  conscience  of 
trusts  expecting  an  attack,  partly  to 
keeping  an  ear  to  the  ground.  Early 
this  year  the  President  of  a  great  cor- 
poration not  only  knew  that  a  dissolu- 
tion suit  was  in  the  air,  but  issued  a 
statement  denying  that  his  concern  was 
a  trust  before  the  suit  had  actually  been 
filed.  He  was  hurrying  away  to  attend 
a  funeral,  and  he  wanted  to  give  out  bis 
side  of  the  case  simultaneously  with  the 
Government's  action.  He  put  his  state- 
ment in  the  past  tense  and  referred  to 
the  Government  allegations.  Sure  enough. 

the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  walked 
into  the  Federal  Build- 
ing at  New  York  that 
afternoon  w  i  t  h  the 
papers,  and  the  suit 
was  on.  The  ticker 
carried  the  corporation 
president's  statement 
several  hours  before. 

According    to  Wall 
Street,  everything  leaks 
but  the  Supreme  Court. 
Concerning    its  deci- 
sions,  they   can  guess, 
shrewdly    perhaps,  but 
there    it    ends.  Like 
everybody  else,  they  re- 
gard the  great  tribunal 
with  something  akin  to 
awe,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son   so    many  brokers 
hang    over    the  news 
ticker    on  "Decision 
Day."    What  they  read 
then  is  news.     What  the 
President   is    going  to 
say  in  his  next  message 
is    not.      Somehow  or 
other  the  Street  always 
manages  to  get  copies 
of    presidential  utter- 
ances days  in  advance  of  their  delivery. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  messages  were  invariably 
hashed  over  before  they  went  to  Con- 
gress.    On  one  occasion  bound  copies 
could  be  bought  for  something  like  $5 
each. 

Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  view  this  prac- 
tice as  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least. 
Newspaper  stories  informed  him  before 
he  left  Princeton  that  Wall  Street  was 
enjoying  his  inaugural  address,  and  he 
said  then  that  he  would  start  an  in- 
vestigation. What  he  has  learned  and 
what  steps  he  will  take  to  guard  against 
such  a  contingency  in  the  future  he  has 
not  made  public. 

WALL  STREET'S  SECOND  SIGHT 

THE  stockbroker's  lenient  view  of 
such  breaches  is  that  he  is  sitting  on 
dynamite  all  the  time,  and  is  entitled 
to  get  any  and  all  information  he  can 
about  any  and  everything  affecting  the 
market.  He  maintains  that  he  must 
discount  conditions  six  months  or  so  in 
advance — why  not  a  President's  mes- 
sage? The  successful  trader  is  one  who 
can  see  ahead. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  had 
in  the  Standard  Oil  dissolution.  The 
stock  of  the  parent  Standard  never  was 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  the 
reason  that  it  never  would  furnish  re- 
ports of  its  earnings  as  required,  pre- 
sumably because  it  did  not  want  to  dis- 
close the  earnings  of  its  many  subsidi- 
aries. When  the  dissolution  came,  only 
the  farseeing.  probing  students  of  the 
situation  were  able  to  visualize  the  gold 
that  was  to  flow  from  those  subsidiaries. 
Those  who  rushed  off  when  the  dissolu- 
tion decree  was  announced  and  sold 
their  Standard  Oil  stock  later  regretted 
it  very,  very  much.  Those  who  held  on 
were  to  participate  in  a  regular  Georgia 
crop  of  melons. 


$7500 
for 

Short  Stories 


With  a  view  to  securing 
for  Collier's  not  only  the 
best  work  of  already  famous 
story-tellers,  but  to  encour- 
age and  develop  younger 
writers  in  the  field  of  fiction, 
the  Editor  offers  $7,500  in 
prizes  for  the  ten  best  origi- 
nal short  stories  submitted 
before  September  1 ,  1913. 

Collier's  is  seeking  talent, 
power,  grace,  humor,  charac- 
ter, fancy  and  feeling; — not 
any  special  brand  of  story. 

Send  for  the  circular 
setting  forth  more  fully 
the  hopes  and  wishes  that 
inspire  this  contest. 

The  winners  will  receive 
the  usual  price  paid  by 
Collier's  and  these  prizes 
in  addition: 

First  prize  $2500 
Second  prize  $1000 
and  eight  prizes 
of  $500  each 

On  all  sides  it  is  remarked 
that  this  contest  will  be 
unique  for  the  interest  it 
awakes  in  authors,  for  the 
care  given  the  reading  of 
manuscripts  and  for  the 
catholic  gifts  of  the  judges. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
stories  any  writer  may  submit. 

Stories  may  be  of  any  length  what- 
ever, from  the  very  shortest  up  to  12,000 
words.  The  preferable  length  for  us 
in  general  is  from  5,000  to  7,000  words, 
but  this  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
awards. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  this  com- 
petition is  to  secure  as  many  good 
short  stories  as  possible,  the  Editor 
reserves  the  right  to  purchase  as  many 
of  the  unsuccessful  manuscripts  as 
seem  suitable  for  publication. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  September  1,  1913. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  immediately 
after  the  judges  have  rendered  their 
decisions. 

The  copyright  of  prize-winning  and 
accepted  stories  is  to  vest  in  Collier's 
Weekly.  After  the  competition  is 
closed,  dramatic  and  book  rights  will 
be  released  to  authors  on  request. 

THE  JUDGES  ARE 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Mark  Sullivan 

For  full  explanation  of  the  Contest, 
send  a  postal  today  addressed  to 

SHORT- STORY  CONTEST 
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COLLIER'S 


You  re  "The  Picture  Of  Coolness  In  B.V.  D. 

TRIFLES  don't  nag  you — heat  doesn't  fag  you  in  Loose   Fitting,  Light 
Woven  B.  V.  D.     You're  not  chafed  and  confined,  as  in  tight  fitting 
underwear.     You  joy  in  the  feeling  of  muscle-freedom,   as   well   as  in 
the  coolness  of  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
or    Union    Suits.      Comfort    and    common    sense    say     B."V.  D." 

To  get  genuine  B.V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label. 
On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADER 

(Trad,  Mark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
and  Forrign  Countries.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  you  only  underwear 
with  the  B.V.  D.  Label. 

B.  V.  D.  Cuat  Cut'  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.  75c, 
$1.00.  $1.50  the  Garment. 
B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A., 
4-.10-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00.  $3.00 
and  $5.00  the  Suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 
London  Selling  Agency: 
66,  Aldermanbury ,  E.C . 

Copyrights  US, A.  J9!3~'bu 
The  B.VD  Company 


I n  answer  to  your  dem and 
our  engineers  have  built 
a  "More  Mileage"  Tire 


Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 


Our  Engineers  have  built  up 
and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
perimental tires  to  give  you  a 
road -resisting  More  Mileage 
Tire  —  a   tire  in   which  each 

thread  of  fabric  and  every  ounce  of  rubber 
would  be  combined  to  give  you  the  great- 
est strength  and  resistance — and  the  re- 
sult is  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 


Diamond 


cnnchlTires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 


Our  Chemists  discovered  how  to  get  a 
flint-like  rubber  that  retains  all  the  young, 
lusty  vigor  of  the  pure  gum, "with  no  loss  of 
elasticity — Vitalized  Rubber. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and, 
if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread,  and  you  have  the  ideal  More 
Mileage  Tire  you  have  demanded. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized 
Rubber  Tires  —  you  can  get 
them  to  fit  your  rims  from 


Cross  section  of  Diamond  Safety 
Tread  Tire 


The  New  Police 

Bv  The   Rev.   CHARLES    M.  SHELDON 


I  /^RIME  PREVENTION  by  police  officers 
H  — men  and  women — fit  for  social  serv- 
m  ice,  and  trained  to  it,  is  the  idea  advanced 
||  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  of  Topeka, 
M  Kas.,  author  of  "In  His  Steps.  "  He  would 
H  have  on  the  force  only  men  and  women  edu- 
||  cated  in  all  lines  of  sociological  work.  Mr. 
If  Sheldon  is  Secretary  of  the  Topeka  Civil 
M  Service  Commission,  and  in  that  capacity 
P  has  arranged  a  list  of  questions  for  can- 
||  didates  for  the  police  force.     The  set  here 

II  given  is  for  candidates  for  the  position  oj 
II  policewoman.  Two  young  women  already 
P  have  been  appointed  and  are  serving  on  the 
H  regular  police  force. 

The  Questions 

GIVE  your  definition  of  a  city  police- 
woman. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  experi- 
ence in  missionary  or  social  settlement 
work'/  Church  work?  Work  in  the 
home? 

What  do  you  consider  the  first  quali- 
fication of  a  policewoman? 

What  do  you  know  about  matters  of 
sex  hygiene?  Could  you  give  intelligent 
instruction  to  women  on  this  subject'/ 

Do  you  make  friends  easily  with  all 
sorts  of  people? 

Do  you  like  boys  and  girls  and  do  you 
understand  them? 

If  you  found  young  women  leading 
immoral  lives  in  any  part  of  the  city, 
what  would  you  consider  it  to  be  your 
first  place  as  an  officer  to  do? 

Name  anything  you  could  do  to  pre- 
vent lawlessness  or  vice. 

If  you  were  assigned  to  duty  at  a 
theatre  or  any  place  of  amusement  to 
report  on  the  character  of  the  play  or 
pictures  presented,  what  features  of  such 
play  or  pictures  would  you  consider 
dangerous  t<>  moral  standards? 

How  late  at  night  do  you  think  boys 
and  girls  unaccompanied  by  older  people 
should  remain  in  the  public  parks  or  any 
public  places? 

Would  you  consider  it  a  part  of  your 
business  as  a  policewoman  to  notify 
parents  of  what  seemed  to  you  danger- 
ous habits  on  the  part  of  their  children? 

What,  in  yohr  opinion,  is  the  real 
cause  of  immorality  on  the  part  of  girls 
and  women  in  a  city? 

Have  you  made  any  special  study  of 
crime  or  poverty  or  law  lessness? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  main 
business  you  will  be  expected  to  attend 
to  as  a  policewoman? 

Do  you  have  any  race  prejudice? 

What  woidd  you  say  to  an  immoral 
woman  who  asked  your  advice  about 
leading  a  good  life? 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
greatest  source  of  lawlessness  for  you 
to  help  correct  in  this  city? 

What  do  you  know  practically  about 
the  real  conditions  of  life  here  in 
Topeka ? 

What  books  have  you  react,  if  any. 
on  the  problems  of  a  modern  city? 

Do  you  love  people  regardless  of  their 
condition  or  their  race,  color,  or  social 
standing? 

For  the  evil  you  will  constantly  have 
to  face,  what  is  the  one  great  funda- 
mental remedy? 

Why  do  you  think  you  would  make  a 
good  policewoman? 


My  Views 


FOR  centuries  police  officers  have  been 
defined  as  men  in  uniform  armed  w  ith 
a  club  and  a  gun,  whose  main  business  is 
to  detect  crime  and  arrest  criminals, 
preserve  order  and  protect  property. 
Acting  almost  invariably  as  the  agents 
of  a  military  rule,  representing  the 
"strong  arm  of  the  law,"  the  police  force 
of  the  civilized  world  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  defined  and  employed 
as  a  detective  and  punitive  agency. 

lint  a  change  of  definition  is  going  to 
revolutionize  the  police  idea.  This 
change  is  being  compelled  on  account  of 
disclosures  all  over  the  world  of  corrupt 
conditions,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  police  force  to  lessen  vice  and  crime, 
and  most  of  all  on  account  of  a  new- 
vision  of  what  a  policeman  ought  to  be. 

The  church  for  the  last  150  years  has 
picked  out  the  flower  of  its  youth,  col- 
lege-bred,   seminary-trained,  home-nur- 


tured young  men  and  women,  and  sent 
them  to  the  depraved  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  preach  and  teach  and  redeem 
and  civilize. 

They  have  gone  unarmed,  with  no 
weapons,  into  the  midst  of  appalling 
crime,  depravity,  and  disorder  and  actu- 
ally changed  conditions  that  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  impossible  of  changing. 

TRANSFORM  YOUR  POLICEMEN 

THE  city  has  for  the  last  1.000  years 
chosen  for  its  police,  to  take  care 
of  its  depraved  and  lost  and  criminal 
classes,  men  who  are  armed  to  kill  or 
punish,  men  who  make  it  their  business 
to  spy  upon  the  sinful  to  catch  them  at 
sinning,  and  in  many  cases  men  who 
themselves  are  as  bad  at  heart  as  the 
sinners  they  are  supposed  to  guard  the 
city  against. 

The  world  has  seen  miracles  of  trans 
formation  in  heathen  lands  brought 
about  by  men  and  women  who  love  hu- 
manity and  have  a  passion  to  redeem. 
How  about  our  failure  to  redeem  by 
the  same  process  among  our  own 
heathen  at  home? 

The  policeman  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  is  in  a  position  to  be  the  great- 
est human  "mixer"  in  the  city.  The  aver- 
age minister,  business  man,  and  profes- 
sional man  can  never  know  a  city  as  a 
policeman  can  know  it.  He  is  the  one 
man  in  all  the  town  who  knows  the  in- 
side life  of  the  people.  His  very  busi- 
ness calls  him  into  places  and  situations 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  average 
citizen. 

And  that  is  only  one  item  in  the  long 
list  of  advantages  the  policeman  has  for 
touching  life  at  its  most  intimate  points 
of  interest  in  the  city.  He  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  people  day  and  night, 
to  see  them  from  every  point  of  van- 
tage for  getting  acquainted  with  them 
at  first  hand. 

If  the  new  definition  of  the  new  police- 
man is  going  to  prevail,  as  I  believe  it 
is.  what  changes  will  be  necessary  in  the 
kind  of  man  required  to  make  up  the 
force  and  what  will  be  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  service  in  the  coming  city 
administration  ? 

THE   NEW  QUALIFICATIONS 

HERE  is  a  list  of  qualifications  for 
the  coming  policeman,  defining  him 
as  a  life-saving  force,  basing  his  day's 
or  night's  work  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
of  the  foreign  missionary. 

First — The  coming  policeman  or  police- 
woman (for  half  the  police  force  at  least 
should  be  women)  will  have  as  thor- 
oughgoing a  preparation  for  his  life 
work  as  the  best  minister,  school-teacher, 
or  doctor  now  has  for  his  life  work 

Second — The  coming  policeman  will  be 
an  educated  man  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.  No  man  is  too  well  educated, 
too  good,  or  too  intelligent  to  be  a  police- 
man. 

Third — He  will  be  a  man  who.  above 
everything  else,  will  have  a  passion  to 
save  life,  prevent  crime,  protect  the 
honor  of  the  city  as  if  it  were  (as  it  is) 
bis  ow  n  hearth,  and  help  the  people  in 
every  w  ay  he  possibly  can. 

Fourth — He  will  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  and  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  instruct  youth  or 
parenthood  in  that  tremendous  subject. 

Fifth — He  will  counsel  with  parents 
about  their  children,  helping  them  when 
necessary  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
streets,  the  theatre,  and  the  home. 

Si.i-fh — He  will  be  a  constant  student 
of  causes  of  vice,  crime,  poverty,  de- 
pravity, injustice.  He  will  be  constantly 
reporting  at  headquarters  bis  findings 
as  to  causes.  Why  should  a  policeman 
simply  be  a  constant  arrester  of  evil? 
Why  not  be  a  student  of  its  constant 
presence? 

Seventh — The  coming  policeman  will 
make  it  his  aim  to  be  the  friend  and 
counselor  of  all  the  people  on  his  beat. 
Mi'  should  be  a  lover  of  boys  and  under- 1 
stand  boy  nature. 

Eighth — The  coming  policeman  will  be 
a  man  of  devout  religious  life.    He  will; 
be  a  man  who  says  the  Lord's  Prayer  outj 
of  his  heart.    At  this  point  the  average 
city  administration  will  probably  want 
to  know,  with  a  sneer,  if  cities  can  befl 
run  like  Sunday  schools.    It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  them  if  they  were.  I 
know    nothing    that    is    more  useful 
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and  morally  economical  than  a  well- 
organized  Sunday  school.  When  the 
modern  city  has  reached  as  high  a  de- 
gree of  moral  efficiency  as  a  Sunday 
school,  let  it  criticize.  The  average  city 
as  it  is  now  policed  is  absurdly  inef- 
ficient in  getting  ethical  results. 

Ninth — The  coming  policeman  will  be 
given  the  task  of  instructing  the  people 
in  matters  of  sanitation,  the  laws  of 
health,  of  food,  of  exercise,  of  general 
physical  uprightness.  He  will  be  lifted 
to  be  the  bishop  of  the  particular  section 
of  the  town  or  city  to  which  he  is  as- 
Signed. 

Tenth — The  saving  in  vice  expense,  in 
graft,  bribery,  crime,  and  general  dis- 
order, will  enable  any  average  city  to  pay 
larger  wages  to  a  larger  body  of  men  and 
women  police  than  they  can  afford  now. 

Eleventh — The  material  for  such  a 
police  force  is  at  this  very  moment  avail- 
able from  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic 
Christian  voting  men  and  women  gradu- 


ating from  our  seminaries  and  universi- 
ties. If  such  policemen  as  are  here  de- 
scribed were  asked  for  now  by  the  cities 
of  this  country,  it  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure,  at  least  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  all  the  recruits  needed. 
This  country  has  plenty  of  heroic  and 
capable  material  tor  missionary  police 
officers  both  men  and  women. 

Twelfth — If  I  could  have  the  selection 
of  the  kind  of  men  and  women  I  know 
and  could  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
newly  defined  police  work  of  the  cities, 
I  would  guarantee  to  cut  the  crime,  vice, 
disorder,  and  lawlessness  in  two  within 
five  years'  time. 

The  present  police  system  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  wrong  principle. 
It  will  never  produce  ethical  results  until 
it  is  based  on  the  redemptive  idea.  How 
long  will  it  take  civilization  to  learn  that 
nothing  is  so  expensive  as  evil,  and  that 
nothing  can  overcome  it  so  quickly  and 
economically  as  good? 


Two  Feet  and 


a 


Thousand  Miles 

By  STANLEY  R.  OSBORN 


I WENT  out  one  morning  in  July  and 
walked  a  thousand  miles.  I  did  not 
walk  the  thousand  before  luncheon. 
I  was  two  months  upon  the  way.  I  went 
a  three  years'  office  slave.  I  came  hack 
a  sun-browned  outlaw — uncivilized,  lack- 
ing habits,  routine,  or  hours. 

For  sixty  days  I  knew  but  two  masters 
— the  blisters  on  my  feet  and  the  God 
of  Miles.  Oh,  I  was  a  blood  brother 
to  that  man  Achilles !  But  I  contrived 
little  nightcaps  of  velvet  to  tie  on  my 
heels  inside  the  shoes,  and  plodded  for- 
ward. As  for  the  God  of  Miles,  here 
was  a  paradox.  Upon  the  road  to  no- 
where— all  roads,  all  destinations  were 
mine — I  hoarded  my  miles  like  a  miser. 
Traveling  ;t  snail's  pace,  I  was  speed  mad. 

I  set  out  from  Mankato  in  Minnesota, 
a  blanket  roll  across  my  shoulder.  I 
marched  down  the  Minnesota  to  old  Fort 
Snelling  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Thence,  with  an  occasional  exploration 
back  into  the  hills.  I  followed  the  waters 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  southern 
Iowa  line.  From  Keokuk  I  turned  west- 
ward and  crossed  to  the  Missouri  and  to 
Kansas  City.  I  left  my  footprints  in  five 
States.  Often  I  broke  the  trail — a 
farmer's  wagon  may  invite  like  a  fairy 
chariot — but  these  miles  I  did  not  count 
in  the  thousand.  And  though  I  rode  with 
farmers  I  never,  never  once  rode  with 
trolley  or  with  steam. 

nature's  friendly  beds 

T  SLEPT  where  night  found  me.  Some- 
1  times  it  was  a  haystack.  Once  it  was 
oak  leaves  upon  a  hill — oak  leaves  nine 
months  in  rain  and  snow,  yet  crisp  as 
new.  Once  there  was  rain — the  roads 
were  puddles  for  a  week — but  I  did  not 
hear  the  downpour.  I  had  burrowed  deep 
under  a  haystack,  cutting  my  way  with  a 
knife,  and  awoke  snug  and  dry.  As  for 
the  wheat  fields,  it  was  but  the  work  of 
a  minute  to  throw  a  shock  apart  and  to 
make  my  bed.  A  half-dozen  sheaves 
propped  against  it  would  cover  me  with 
their  spreading  heads  and  keep  me  warm. 
Then,  the  crickets  sounding  taps,  I  would 
throw  my  rubber  poncho  over  all  and,  in 
another  minute,  be  asleep.  But  the 
crickets,  bold  bad  bugs,  were  traitors. 
They  spared  my  life  but  they  ate  my 
clothes.  One  morning  I  sewed  a  full 
hour  before  I  could  seek  the  village 
clothier.  Small  boys  threw  coal  at  me. 
I  was  an  outlaw.  I  would  have  sold 
those  boys  and  all  society  for  twenty 
pieces  of  copper.  But,  outlaw  though  I 
was,  I  put  the  shock  together  again. 

I  ate  as  I  slept — anything  to  forget 
the  boarding  house  and  the  slavish  rules 
of  life.  I  did  not  know  mealtime.  I  had 
no  watch ;  I  ate  when  I  was  hungry. 
Often  enough  I  found  myself  eager  for 
— sirup.  Why  I  do  not  know.  I  boiled 
it  in  a  cup,  my  little  fire  sending  warm 
prehistoric  flickers  up  among  the  trees. 
I  was  a  cave  man  and  I  wanted ,  sirup. 
Berries  I  ate  from  the  roadside ;  any- 
thing, everything  that  was  not  to  be  had 
a  la  carte.  "Mr.  Farmer,"  I  would  say, 
"lend  me  a  bowl  and  sell  me  a  quart  of 
milk.  I  have  the  spoon  and  the  break- 
fast food."  Or  in  tamer,  more  civilized 
moods  I  would  even  suffer  myself  to  be 


led  to  the  farmer's  table.  I  carried  ten 
pounds  weight — ten  pounds  too  much. 
Winter  flannels  in  place  of  a  blanket, 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  tin  plate,  cup,  re- 
volver, a  toilet  article  or  two,  a  change 
of  shirt,  and  "athletics,"  all  rolled  in  my 
army  poncho.  Laundry  was  a  problem. 
Usually  I  bought  as  I  went  and  mailed 
the  soiled  things  home. 

PRIDE  OF  DISCOVERY 

MY  pack  and  my  plodding  feet  both 
proclaimed  me  the  alien.  No  one 
along  all  the  upper  Mississippi  walks. 
They  drive  or  they  motor,  hut  never  do 
they  ride  a  horse  or  walk.  "What  d'you 
sell?"  they  would  ask.  "Why  don'tsha 
hop  a  freight?"  A  man  who  walked  for 
pleasure?  They  could  not,  they  would 
not  understand.  You  were  a  peddler  or  a 
thief.  Women  trembled,  strong  men 
grew  uneasy.  To  see  timidity  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  to  learn  how  easily  fear  may 
be  inspired,  is  a  new  sensation,  not  al- 
together unpleasant,  for  a  meek  130 
pounds  of  office  man. 

To  him  that  hath  feet  shall  be  given 
many  things  denied  those  who  ride  in 
Pullmans  and  in  six-cylinder  cars.  He 
crosses  fields  and  ravines,  an  explorer. 
Behind  yonder  clump  of  trees,  perhaps, 
"sights  as  good  as  Europe"  await  him, 
and  him  alone.  Thus  I  claim  St.  Boni- 
facius.  It  is  mine  by  right  of  discovery ; 
the  railway  stops  far  down  the  hill.  St. 
Bonifacius  has  two  streets.  The  church 
stands  in  one  right  angle  where  these 
meet,  the  cemetery  in  another  raises  its 
wooden  Christ  upon  the  tree.  Across  the 
way  are  the  village  houses.  St.  Boni- 
facius is  all  German,  all  Roman  Catholic, 
all  peasant.  English  is  unheard,  the 
church  bell  tells  the  hours.  It  is  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Minneapolis,  thirty-five 
hundred  from  the  United  States. 

Mine,  too,  are  the  pearl  fishers  of  the 
Mississippi.  Afoot  I  found  the  one  small 
town  in  Iowa  that  gives  us  three  pearl 
buttons  of  every  five  we  wear.  Even  the 
river  mussel,  it  seems,  has  his  silver  lin- 
ing. These  prospectors,  living  clamshells, 
dreaming  pearls — once  upon  a  time  a 
clammer  did  actually  find  a  pearl  that 
brought  him  .$2,000— are  to-day  the 
typical  men  of  the  upper  river.  Steam- 
boat captains,  raftsmen,  all  the  good 
old  characters,  are  few  enough:  only  the 
pearl  hunters,  and  the  patient  channel 
men  who  keep  open  a  way  for  the  com- 
merce that  never  comes. 

WHO  WOULD  RIDE? 

WALKING,  I  evolved  a  text:  Who 
would  ride,  day  in  and  day  out,  to 
pass  the  familiar  old  front  door  of  life;  to 
see  Adventure  issue  forth,  smug,  conven- 
tional, described  for  you  in  a  hundred 
books?  Better  to  vault  the  gate  and  to 
stride  away — some  paths  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  the  map  of  things. 
There,  as  you  sit  out  a  shower,  perhaps, 
a  wood  robin  may  perch  in  the  bend  of 
your  knee,  or  a  trackman  show  you  the 
bowlder  that,  but  for  him,  might  plunge 
the  decorous  swashbucklers  of  the  Pull- 
man into  real  adventure — the  river  and 
death. 

Who,  I  say,  would  ride? 


'48-Six"  Five- 
Passenger  Tor- 
pedo—$5000 


THE  DEPENDABILITY 
OF  THE  PEERLESS 

YOU  can  step  into  a  Peerless  for  a  transcontinental  tour  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  you  were  going  for  a  spin  in  the  park. 
Constructional  accuracy,  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  materials 
to  the  last  inspection  before  delivery,  places  the  Peerless  first  among 
motor  cars,  in  safety,  strength,  comfort  and  beauty. 

Everything  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  to  eliminate  doubt 
has  been  realised  in  the  Peerless :  Scientific  heat  treatment  of  steel 
by  methods  originated  in  the  Peerless  factory  has  raised  every 
steel  part  to  an  efficiency  previously  unknown;  minute  attention 
to  details  has  placed  the  Peerless  first  among  motor  cars  from  every 
viewpoint. 

Three  SixOylinder  Models,  "38-Six,"  "48'Six,"  "60-Six." 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


The  Modern  Road  Binder 


PLAIN  macadam  roads  are  adapted 
to  slow  horse-drawn  traffic.  Mod- 
ern traffic,  with  its  high  speed,  dis- 
integrates and  destroys  the  ordinary 
macadam.    Its  mineral  binder  cannot 
resist  the  thrusts  of  a  driving  wheel. 

Roads  adequate  for  modern  traffic 
must  be  bonded  with  something  adhe- 
sive, ductile  and  resisting.  Such  a 
binder  is  Tarvia,  a  specially  prepared 
coal  tar  compound  which  retains  its 
good  qualities  through  all  weathers 
and  seasons  and  holds  the  stone  firmly 
in  place  resisting  all  classes  of  modern 
traffic. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades:  — 
"Tarvia  X"  is  a  very  dense  material 
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to  use  as  a  binder  in  the  large  voids  of 
new  construction;  "Tarvia  A"  is  of 
thinner  consistency  for  surfacing  op- 
erations; "Tarvia  B"  is  used  cold, 
can  be  applied  from  a  sprinkling  cart 
and  is  sufficiently  limpid  to  percolate 
into  the  pores  of  an  old  and  well  com- 
pacted road. 

"Tarvia  X"  is  required  where  new 
construction  is  called  for.  "Tarvia  A" 
and  "Tarvia  B"  are  used  in  improving 
and  protecting  roads  already  in  use. 

A  tarviated  road  or  pavement  is 
practically  dustless  and  mudless  and 
the  maintenance  cost  is,  in  most  cases, 
so  reduced  as  to  more  than  save  the 
cost  of  Tarvia  treatment. 


request 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


York       Chicago       Philadelphia       Boston      St.  Louis  Ka 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittshurtih  Seattle 

Patkkson  Mfu.  Co.,  Ltd.— Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancou 


sas  City  Cleveland 

Corey,  Ala. 
er  St.  John,  N.H.  Ilalifa 
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Mileage 
Guaranteed 
Without 
Cost 

Owners  of 
electric  pleasure ^m-,^. 
cars  or  electric  - 
trucks  are  invit- 
ed to  write  us  for 
full  information 
concerning  the 
U-S-L  Mileage 
Guarantee  given 
with  the 


r  i 

\  \ 

Storage 
Battery 


We  believe  this  is  the  first  storage  battery  sold  with  a  definite  mileage 
guarantee  without  extra  cost.  Guarantees  have  heretofore  cost  from  100%  to 
300%  above  the  regular  price.  The  U-S-L  offer  is  made  possible  by  the  U-S-L 
process  of  machine  pasting  which  eliminates  uncertainties  of  hand  work  in  the 
making  of  battery  plates,  and  allows  the  use  of  a  new  active  material  more 
potent  than  any  heretofore  employed.  These  batteries  are  the  most  economical 
yet  offered  and  have  been  proved  by  severe  service  tests  in  both  truck  and 
pleasure  car  service.  We  know  what  they  will  do;  therefore  we  are  able  to 
give  a  written  guarantee  with  each  one. 


I 


Specify  "U-S-L  Battery' 


Any  manufacturer  of  electric  pleasure  cars  or  electric 
trucks  will  equip  with  U-S-L  Storage  Battery,  without  extra 
charge,  if  specified  by  the  purchaser.  A  written,  signed, 
guarantee  certificate  will  be  supplied  by  us  to  the  owner 
of  the  vehicle,  guaranteeing  the  mileage  of  the  U-S-L 
Battery.  This  guarantee  adds  nothing  to  the  price  of  the 
battery  and  is  given  when  the  battery  is  used  in  new  cars 
of  approved  efficiency  such  as: 


Pleasure  Cars: 


Argo 
Baker 
Borland 
Broc 


Argo 
Atlantic 
Baker 
Borland 


Buffalo 
Century 
Chicago 
Church-Field 


Colonial 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 


Flanders 
Fritchle 
Grinnell 
Hupp -Yeats 


Ohio 
Phipps 

Rauch  &  Lang 
Standard 


Tate 

Waverly 

Woods 


Trucks: 


! 


Buffalo  Electric 
Century 

Chicago  Electric 
Columbus  Electric 


Commercial 
Couple  Gear 
Detroit 

Detroit  (Anderson) 
Eldridge 


Fritchle 
G.  M.  C 
Grinnell 
G.  V. 
Jatco 


Lansden 
M.  &  P. 
Ohio  Electric 
Rauch  &  Lang 
Standard 


Studehaker 
Tate 
Urban 
Walker 


Ward 

Waverly 

Woods 


The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Co. 

General  Offices:  30  Church  St.,  New  York       Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago.  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 

Makers  also  of  U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter  for  Gasoline  Automobiles 


Be  a  GUN  Photographer 

Big  Money  in  This  New  Profession 

The  Diamond  Post  Card  Gun  will  make  you 

INDEPENDENT.   It  takes  a  large  Official  rjize  paper 
post  card        ^  >'H  'ncries,  also  3  different 
oria  a«>l  Colonial  shes,  «nd  1  inch 
Button  Photos  WITHOUT  FILMS. 

No  Dark  Room  Required! 
No  Experience  Needed ! 

on  Take  and  Finish  magnificent 
ost  Cards  and  Button  Photos  OH  Ihenput, 
re's  8c  pnffit  in  every  dim*t  -Investi- 
Th:eBigMoneyMakincll»Binc=sfcW(i(/.M 

Mrs.  Proctor  of  Texas  says: 

doing  a  fine  business  here.  I 
the  success  to  Tour  pun."  I 

International  Metal  and  FerroCo.,  Dept.  B15, 2223  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


iii-.  circulars,  Looks,  newspaper.  PrOBS  $5. 
Larger  $18,  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  ranis,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  <  O.,  Herlden,  Com. 


AGENTS 


The  American  Self-Heating  Flat 
Iron  is  Koins  to  be  the  big  seller 
this  summer  and   fall.      Line  up 
icl*  for  a  slamming  buai- 
88.    Highest  commissions. 
Special  cash  rebates.  Full 
protection  guaranteed.  Get 
your  territory  now.   You  can't 
go  wrong  on  this. 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO.,  307  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


.TENTS  that 
Completely  Prote  C  t 


Inventors:  Send  8  cts.  postage  for  books  that 
sive  Inside  Facts  Vital  to  Your  Interests. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  F.  Washington,  D.  C. 
 Established  ls«9  


^    Girls  Encamped  ^ 

By  G.   A.  TURKINGTON 


IMAGINE  a  camp  of  250  acres  of 
woodland,  lake,  and  plateau.  Im- 
agine, further,  all  the  resources  of 
these  250  acres  given  over  to  succes- 
sive groups  of  girls  from  June  until 
October,  and  providing  the  most  scien- 
tific and  complete  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  every  form  of 
water  sport — diving,  swimming,  water 
polo,  canoeing,  rowing,  fishing;  tennis, 
soccer,  .  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
vaulting,  hockey,  golf,  quoits,  horse- 
back riding,  and  all  forms  of  lighter 
gymnastics  !  This  newest  of  girls'  camps, 
which  has  been  originated  by,  and  is 
under  the  general  direction  of,  Dr.  Dud- 
ley A.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University, 
exists  for  the  individual  girl,  and  plans 
for  her  that  combination  of  rest,  strenu- 
ous exercise,  lighter  exercise,  and  fun 
which  she  needs  to  bring  her  development 
up  to  the  normal.  She  may  secretly  sigh 
for  French  verbs,  light  fiction,  or  ham- 
mocks, as  the  case  may  be,  but  what  she 
gets  is  plain,  unvarnished  exercise,  food, 
air,  and  sleep.  During  July  and  August 
the  girls  rise  every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
and  go  to  lied  every  night  at  nine. 

SIMPLE  HABITS,  SIMPLER  CLOTHES 

JUNE  and  September  in  this  camp  are 
given  over  to  the  regular  classes  of 
a  gymnastic  and  physical  culture  school, 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  the  camp 
is  truly  athletic.  The  Cambridge  school 
in  its  three  years'  course  is  supposed 
to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  all  forms 
of  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  sports, 
lint  the  limitations  of  a  suburban  city 
are  such  that  sports  like  horseback 
riding,  hockey,  swimming,  and  even 
tennis  can  be  taught,  for  the  most  part, 
only  theoretically.  With  the  addition 
of  the  New  Hampshire  camp, 
ever,  June  and 
September  of 
each  school  year 
are  to  be  spent 
out  of  doors, 
supplement- 
ing  the  gymna- 
sium work  of  the 
winter  months. 

The  cam  p 
shows  no  un- 
happy faces.  In 
spite  of  fogs  and 
cold  rains,  prac- 
tically all  the 
June  girls  sleep 
out  of  doors — 
that  is.  nomi- 
nally U  n  d  e  r 
tents,  but  really 
out  in  the  open, 
for  they  fasten 
back  all  f  o  u  r 
tent  flaps  and 
let  bugs  and  air 
sweep  through. 
Often  the  girls 
scorn  even  the 
tents,  and,  in  groups,  go  into  an  edge  of 
a  wooded  section,  within  earshot  of  the 
central  lodge,  roll  themselves  in  their 
rubber  blankets,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  happy  and  care  free,  waking  in  the 
morning  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  lake. 

The  campers  may  rise  as  early  as  they 
please,  and  many  of  them  have  a  lake 
plunge,  a  game  of  tennis,  or  a  short 
"hike"  before  the  seven  o'clock  rising 
bell  rings.  At  twenty  minutes  past  seven 
all  assemble  under  the  pines  near  the 
lake    anil,    led    by    an    instructor,  go 


how- 


Perhaps  to  the  spectator  these  periods 
of  the  day  are  the  most  interesting 


through  simple  leg  and  arm  exercises 
as  a  mild  preparation  for  breakfast. 

Everything  in  the  camp  is  done  regard- 
less of  weather.  A  heavy  rain  may  shut 
out  such  things  as  tennis,  but  there  are 
still  swimming,  rowing,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  walking.  The  girls  are  always 
lightly  clad,  their  invariable  regi- 
mentals being  middy  blouses,  bloomers, 
and  sneakers.  Only  when  in  the  hot 
sun  or  in  heavy  rain  do  they  wear  any- 
thing on  their  heads.  Most  of  them 
wear  their  hair  down  their  backs,  or 
simply  knotted  and  tied  at  the  neck. 
They  are  much  too  busy  to  be  bothered 
with  hairpins  or  side  combs.  Either 
the  bloomers  or  the  style  of  headdress 
gives  the  girls  such  a  youthful  appear- 
ance that  it  is  hard  to  believe  any  of 
them  to  be  over  sixteen. 

The  main  practice  field  is  a  level 
stretch  of  land,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a 
half-moon  lake  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  thickets  of  pine,  ash,  and 
maple.  At  the  side  nearest  the  lake 
stands  the  main  lodge,  which  contains 
kitchens,  dining  room,  reading  room, 
executive  offices,  etc.  And  extending 
from  this  in  an  arc  for  a  third  of  a 
mile  are  the  students'  tents,  half  hid- 
den in  the  trees.  The  practice  area  is 
so  extensive  that  four  sets  of  tennis  and 
games  of  baseball,  golf,  and  hockey, 
hurdling,  and  horseback  riding  may  be 
going  on  simultaneously  without  inter- 
fering with  one  another. 

Swimming  and  water  sports  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  two  sections — one  in 
the  morning  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon. Perhaps  to  the  spectator  these 
periods  of  the  day  are  the  most  interest- 
ing. The  attitude  of  both  instructors 
and  pupils  is  that  learning  to  swim  is 
a  perfectly  simple  thing,  and  this  at- 
mosphere of  con- 
fid  e  n  c  e  is  so 
stimulating  that 
m  a  n  y  a  girl 
learns  all  the  es- 
sentials and  gets 
a  genuine  start 
in  three  lessons. 

Next  to  the 
swimming  peri- 
ods, the  "hiking" 
trips  arouse  the 
most  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part 
of  the  girls.  A 
squad  of  between 
thirty  and  fifty, 
accompanied  by 
one  of  the  men 
instructors  and 
the  camp  physi- 
cian, will  start 
off  for  a  twenty- 
mile  mountain 
trip,  Each  girl 
straps  around 
her  a  roll  made 
up  of  a  rubber 
blanket,  a  loaf 
etc.,  knife,  fork, 
waist  carries  a 


blanket,   an  ordinary 
of  bread,  cheese,  meat, 
and  spoon,  and  at  her 
drinking  cup. 

She  still  wears  her  blouse,  bloomers, 
and  sneakers,  but  in  addition  some  kind 
of  a  cap. 

The  camping  party  plan  their  trip  so 
that  they  will  spend  the  night  near  some 
spring  or  brook,  and  get  back  to  head- 
quarters before  rations  give  out.  Some- 
times they  build  a  beacon  fire  to  sig- 
nal to  the  stay  at  homes  that  all  is  well. 
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One  of  the  Bur  ley  Tobacco  Company's  "City  Club"  Farms— The  Premier  Soil 


The  Premier  Burley  Soil 

of  These  Famous  Hillside  Slopes 


Down  in  Kentucky  there's  a 
wonderful  soil  that  is  rich  in 
limestone  deposits. 

Every  smoker  should  know 
about  it,  for  it  has  to  do  with  the 
finest  tobacco  ever  sold  in  a  10- 
cent  tin — City  Club. 

It  is  fed  through  those  crystal- 
like rivers  and  brooks  that  flow 
from  Kentucky's  hillside  slopes. 

It  forms  the  famous  Blue  Grass 
sod — Nature's  Premier  Soil  for 
Burley. 

It  grows  the  thinnest,  lightest  colored,  silkiest  leaves 
of  Burley  known. 

Nowhere  else  is  there  such  tobacco,  for  here  alone 
is  this  precious  earth. 

"The  Cream"  From 
200,000  Acres 

City  Club  is  the  "cream  tobacco"  from  200,000  acres  of 
this  soil. 

We  grade  it  ourselves.  Then  pick  over  grade  No.  1  for 
the  finest  leaf.  Nothing  but  the  King  Leaf  from  this  Premier 
Soil  is  good  enough  for  City  Club. 

What  grade  of  Burley  are  you  smoking  now  and  what 
soil  raises  it  ? 

Make  This  Test 

Compare  it  with  this  unique  brand.  See  if  there's  a 
difference.  Note  City  Club's  rare  mildness,  its  rich,  full- 
bodied  flavor.  See  what  pleasure  it  gives  you — you  who 
love  a  mild  but  satisfying  smoke. 

//  GROWERS  &  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CITY  CLUB/  // 

f  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  ^ 

Largest  Independent  Tobacco  Organization  in  the  World 


Our  Way 

We  who  grow  this  famous 
Burlev  form  the  company  that 
manufactures  it  for  you.  The 
pride  of  ownership  is  in  it. 

We  own  the  land.  We  raise 
the  tobacco.  We  watch  every 
process,  from  growing  leaf  to 


finished  tin,  with  double  care. 
That  is  why  we  can  make  City 
Club  better  than  any  brand  you 
know. 

Every  smoker  who  wants  the 
best  from  his  pipe,  sooner  or 
later  must  buy  City  Club. 

The  dealers  now  have  it.  Go 
get  a  trial  tin. 


ONE  TIN  MAKES  YOU  A  LIFE  MEMBER 


Send  16c 

for  2  Tins 

If  your  dealer  has 
not  received  his  sup- 
ply,write  your  name 
and  address  and  the 
dealer's  on  the  cou- 
pon below,enclosing 
1 6  cents  in  stamps, 
and  we'll  sendyou  by 
mail  two  10-cent  tins 
— 20  cents'  worth — 
to  try. 

Dealers  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  to  any 
smoker  not  satisfied  that 
City  Club  is  better. 


COLLIER'S 


Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a  need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


CAVES  at  least  one-half  on  the  cost  of  labor  in 
building  your  house.     The  Aladdin  method 
enables  you  to  buy  all  the  material  for  a  complete 
house  direct  from  the  original  producer.    It  saves 
many  profits  on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware, 
and  labor.  Keep  these  profits  in  your  own  pocket. 
All  lumber  rut  to  fU,  not  fw'oMe.    Dwellings,  buwjalows, 
summer  coil  toes,  anrayes.  Sen//  slum;  8  today  for  catalog  C. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
i  273  Aladdin  Avenue,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


Pulls  4000  Pounds 
Up  20%  Grade 


Autowline  can  be  attached  to 
any  car  quick  as  a  wink.  It  will 
pull  your  car,  or  your  friend's  car, 
home  every  time.  It  will  also  start 
a  stalled  wheel  on  its  own  power. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

is  25  feet  of  finest  flexible %-mch.  steel  wire 
rope  on  earth;  weighs  only  5  pounds.  Coils 
up  flat  under  a  cushion  until  you  need  it. 

Buy  a  Basline  Autowline  from  your 
accessory  dealer  for  only  $3.75  today. 
Then  you're  good  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  of  the  road. 

X^-p^p  Autowline  circular  tells  the  whole 
^-  story  in  pictures.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

819  No.  2nd  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office,  76  A  Warren  Street 

Miters  of  ii  Yellow  Strand"  wire  rope,  used  the  vorhl  over. 


AGENTS  BIG  PROF,T 


Patented.    New  Useful  Combination. 

Low  priced.  Agents  aroused.  Sales  easy.  Every  home  needs 
tools.  Here  are  15  toolsin  one.  Essex,  Co.,  N.  Y.  agentsold  100 
first  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  sold  50  to  fellow  workmen. 
Big  snap  to  hustlers.  Just  write  a  postal — say:  Give  me  special 
confidential  terms.  Ten-inch  sample  free  if  you  mean  busineBB. 
IHUMAS  SI  Hi.  CO.,  5729  Wayne  Street,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  282  pages,  788  illustrations, 
67  color-plates.  2561  articles  described  —  all 
musical  instruments  and  supplies.  Superb  qual- 
ity and  lowest  direct  prices.  Free  trial  and  easy 
payments.  We  supply  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Mention  what  instrument  you  are  most 
interested  in.  MFC  f  A  T  A  I  n/"1 
Write  for  the  big  rKtL  LA  1  ALUll 
Jjay  8  P'-ints  of  Supply.      Address  the  nearer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.. 
124  E.  4th  St.,  Cinciiinati     332  S.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


A  Chance  for  One  City  Man 

What  May  Be  Done  with  $1,000  and  an  Intel- 
ligent Desire  to  Go  on  a  Farm 

By    FREDERIC  BRUSH 


"\T R-  BRUSH  wrote  at  the  end  of  this  ac- 
count  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  with 
$1,000  on  the  farm  he  knows  about  a  para- 
graph which  ought  to  have  come  first.  In  it 
he  said  that  the  main  question  for  the  city 
man  to  settle  is  whether  or  not  he  can  fit  into 
country  life.  Can  he  give  up  the  really 
superior  advantages  of  the  modern  city  and 
grow  to  be  content  with  the  solid  attractions 
of  the  country  over  a  period  of  years  ?  '  'A  nd 
the  woman  has  most  at  stake, ' '  wrote  Mr. 
Brush.  For  her  encouragement  it  can  be 
said  now  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  wit- 
ness tremendous  betterment  in  living  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  and  a  rapid  growth  of 
interest  in  country  life.  One  who  goes  to  the 
farm  now  will  reap  a  big  "  unearned  incre- 
ment" of  satisfaction  within  a  very  few  years. 

IN  a  Northern  State  is  a  farm  of  105 
acres  which  can  be  bought  for  $2,000. 
Seven  cows  and  nearly  enough  farm 
implements  will  be  included.  The  owner 
was  twice  in  years  past  offered  $4,000 
for  it.  Now  he  is  old  and  lives  ten  miles 
away.  Renters  have  tired  him  out,  and 
run  the  place  down  till  even  the  old 
neighbors,  looking  yearly  at  the  weeds 
and  the  poor  crops,  have  come  greatly  to 
underrate  its  possibilities. 

There  are  no  isolated  or  rocky  acres 
on  this  farm,  but  they  all  lie  nearly 
level  in  the  very  center  of  a  circular 
valley  and  nearly  all  are  tillable  in 
large  lots  by  improved  machinery.  The 
first  settler,  having  free  choice,  picked 
this  site.  On  its  corner  are  a  country 
church  and  school.  Neighbors,  of  old 
Yankee  descent  mainly,  are  near  about 
and  good;  they  have  organized  with 
Grange,  R.  F.  D.,  telephone,  etc.  Two 
miles  distant  by  good  dirt  road  is  a 
village  and  a  milk  station  on  a  trunk 
railroad.  Three  villages  aggregating 
0,000  population  are  five  and  six  miles 
away  on  three  great  trunk  lines.  A 
quarter  million  people  are  in  two  cities 
eighteen  and  fifty  miles  distant.  Local 
and  shipping  markets  are  excellent. 
Farmers  thereabouts  are  beginning  to 
lime  and  reclaim  the  worn  lands  and 
values  are  just  entering  upon  advances. 

So  this  is  no  tlace  for  half  life  or 
retreat,  but  a  full  chance  for  a  first-class 
rural  success  by  an  average  man  from 
tbe  city,  with  a  thousand  dollars  or  less, 
a  courageous  wife,  a  twelve-year-old 
boy — and  haply  a  girl  or  two. 

PROPER  EXPENDITURES 

PAY  $400  down.  Then  sell  for  $600 
cash  the  standing  hemlock,  maple, 
and  pine  timber  that  is  on  a  wood  lot  of 
fourteen  acres,  and  apply  it  to  payment. 
This  timber  if  cut  clean  is  locally  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $1,000,  but  the  new- 
comer would  probably  do  best  in  re- 
serving some  of  the  smaller  growth  and 
not  attempting  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  the  rest.  With  mortgage 
debt  of  $1,000  at  5  per  cent  interest,  ar- 
rangements should  then  be  made  to  pay 
no  more  till  the  end  of  the  second  year,  for 
hard  sledding  is  right  ahead,  and  a  little 
"change"  jingling  in  the  overalls  pocket 
beats  piles  of  philosophy  and  Govern- 
ment bulletins. 

^Vitll  the  $600  of  city  money  left,  buy 
a  team  of  1,200-pound  horses  or  heavier, 
and  a  strong  teaming  wagon,  a  sulky 
plow,  and  a  few  other  immediately 
necessary  implements  and  minor  equip- 
ments— another  $500  gone,  and  not  a 
very  showy  team  at  that.  Get  ten  tons 
of  lime  costing  $40;  hand  the  wife  $5, 
the  boy  $1,  and  sink  $4  in  the  overalls; 
put  the  remaining  $r;0  in  the  town  bank 
and  join  hands  on  its  staying  there  five 
years.  Then  take  one  perfectly  fair 
working  spring  day  off,  fishing  for 
suckers  in  the  river,  skipping  stones, 
pulling  trailing  arbutus — seeing  where 
you  live.  That  day  will  never  quite 
lose  influence  against  the  ofttimes  en- 
croaching cloddiness  of  life. 

Now  for  the  first  year.  The  city 
furniture  proves  more  than  adequate. 
The  city  clothing  makes  all  well  dressed 
there  for  two  or  three  years ;  only  some 
few  articles  for  work  and  wet  and 
winter   warmth   will   be   needed.  The 


buildings  are  substantial  and  mainly 
large  enough  for  years  of  increased  pro- 
duction. Paint  and  planting  and  the 
many  minor  improvements  and  changes 
that  cure  dilapidation  will  go  on  gradu- 
ally and  with  slight  expense — as  cheer- 
fulest  of  all  home  work.  The  bathroom 
may  wait  a  while.  The  first-year  pur- 
chase of  a  new  surrey-top  wagon  and 
light  harness  would  be  a  pretty  sure  sign 
of  coming  failure.  A  second-hand  buggy 
can  be  got  in  the  village  or  at  a  vendue 
for  $10.  Paint  and  some  packing  will 
make  it  hum  with  proud  service,  till  the 
boy  starts  for  the  Sunday  afternoon 
girls ;  trust  him  to  see  about  a  shiny 
one  then  and  to  earn  it.  Firewood  will 
be  plentiful  for  years  from  the  refuse  of 
the  cut  timber.  There  is  an  apple 
orchard  of  fifty  trees,  just  entering  their 
twenty-year-old  prime,  which  has  borne 
some  under  almost  continuous  neglect. 
Trimming,  fertilizing,  and  spraying  of 
this  means  an  assured  and  not  an  un- 
important cash  income.  About  the 
grounds  the  owner  in  his  youth  planted 
many  hard  maples.  These  with  others 
near  make  a  sugar  bush  of  about  fifty 
trees,  which  will  yield  to  the  boy  in  the 
spring  a  net  income  of  75  cents  per  tree, 
giving  him  expense  money  for  months 
and  much  entertainment  and  cheer  in 
the  home. 

A  LARGE  GARDEN 

THESE  and  other  minor  producers  of 
home  supplies  and  auxiliary  income 
— such  as  garden,  bees,  poultry,  small 
fruits,  cider  vinegar,  pigs — are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  or  underestimated  in  the 
first  survey.  They  are  important ;  they 
appear  the  first  year,  and  may  be 
steadily  increased  without  hiring;  but 
main  dependence  for  success  must  not 
be  placed  upon  them. 

Milk  and  potatoes  will  pay  for  this 
farm,  and  then  go  on  putting  money  in 
bank.  Other  lines  would  succeed  also, 
but  the  cows  are  there,  and  the  man  and 
boy  can  quickly  learn  to  milk  and  care 
for  them.  A  man  alone  can  well  manage 
eight  or  ten.  The  milk  goes  to  New 
York,  200  miles,  and  a  check  comes  in 
each  month.  This  must  buy  the  seed 
for  the  first  crops,  some  artificial  ferti- 
lizer, horse  feed,  groceries,  and  inciden- 
tals. There  will  be  some  close  going  till 
late  summer  and  temptation  to  withdraw 
the  fifty. 

And  just  here  is  the  first  large  opportu- 
nity for  the  wife.  Town  folks  generally 
do  well  with  gardens,  berries,  and  small 
fruits — better  than  most  of  the  natives. 
They  come  well  read  and  enthusiastic 
in  this.  Old  wasting  manure  and  mulch 
are  abundant.  Let  a  large  garden  be 
started  early,  and  with  much  painstak- 
ing and  forcing,  largely  for  village 
market  production.  It  will  respond  to 
evtry  thought  and  effort,  and  if  the  man 
proves  to  be  a  good  salesman,  driving 
maybe  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  town, 
it  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  home 
running  expenses.  Buy  early  of  neigh- 
bors a  pig,  twelve  or  twenty  laying 
pullets,  four  or  five  sitting  hens  with 
eggs — and  not  an  incubator.  Don't  fuss 
too  much  about  the  pedigrees  of  these 
first  fowls  and  eggs;  one's  own  pedigree 
rarely  justifies  it.  Plan  for  from  100  to 
150  hens  within  three  years,  and  not 
more.  Then  surprise  the  natives  by  mak- 
ing them  lay  winters.  A  collector  buys 
eggs  at  the  door  and  there  is  steady 
market  in  the  towns.  A  best  fowl  should 
be  killed  and  eaten  now  and  then  to 
help  keep  up  self-respect  and  a  healthy 
audacity  of  spirit.  - 

SOME  DEVICES 

THE  seven  cows  are  second-raters,  but 
will  return  twofold  for  all  extra  and 
unwonted  grain  and  warmth  and  care 
given.  First  year  only  about  $50  gross 
income  per  cow  may  be  expected.  A 
neighbor  draws  the  milk  with  that  of 
others.  At  least  two  more  good  young- 
cows  should  be  bought  in  the  fall,  with 
money  from  potatoes,  to  keep  some  win- 
ter milk  selling  high.  One  to  three  cows 
man  he  added  to  the  dairy  each  year 
for  some  time,  and  turn  back  constant 
increased  enrichment  to  the  land. 
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The  old  meadows  cut  yearly  but  about 
twenty  tons,  some  hay  usually  having  to 
be  bought.  Increased  fodder  and  some  net 
income  must  evidently  be  got  from  this 
land  the  second  year.  Successful  schemes 
may  vary  for  this,  but  a  simple  and  sure 
one  follows : 

Plow  fifteen  acres  of  the  worst  run  of 
this  land,  putting  five  in  potatoes  ferti- 
lized with  all  that  can  he  scraped  from 
the  stables,  and  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  artificial  fertilizer.  A  medium  crop  of 
about  100  bushels  per  acre  will  probably 
result,  and  average  to  bring  at  least  50 
cents  per  bushel.  The  other  ten  acres 
take  most  of  the  ten  tons  of  lime  and  a 
little  bought  fertilizer,  and  are  sown  to 
buckwheat.  Five  acres  of  this  are  har- 
vested, most  of  it.  sold,  the  rest  fed  to 
hens  and  made  into  griddle  cakes.  The 
other  five  are  plowed  under  the  same 
season,  and  the  plot  seeded  to  clover, 
timothy,  and  red  top.  and  the  second 
year  there  comes  from  it  at  least  ten 
tons  of  hay  worth  as  much  to  feed  as 
the  other  twenty  tons  of  weedy  stuff. 
Thus  in  one  year  and  a  half  the  stock- 
keeping  capacity  of  the  place  has  been 
nearly  doubled. 

THE  FIGURES  OF  SUCCESS 

THE  second  summer  the  potato  field 
(now  limed)  and  the  buckwheat  stub- 
ble go  into  oats  and  seeding  to  grass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  oats  selling ;  five  acres  more 
of  sod  are  broken  for  potatoes.  The 
third  season  there  will  be  fifteen  acres 
in  improved  grass  yielding  thirty  tons, 
five  with  oats,  five  of  new  sod  in  pota- 
toes; and,  as  this  calls  for  but  ten  acres 
of  plowing,  five  or  ten  more  of  sod  may 
be  broken,  and  limed  and  started  with 
buckwheat  toward  adequate  production. 
For  at  just  about  this  period  success 
first  begins  to  stand  out  with  the  clear- 
ness and  certainty  of  a  fact.  Hay  may 
fitow  be  sold  even,  if  some  pinch  of  ill 
fortune  comes.  The  family  is  atop  of 
the  situation. 

So  the  rotation  goes  on,  with  some 
variations,  as  for  green  fodder  when  the 
old  pastures  begin  not  to  support  the  in- 
creasing stock.  By  the  close  of  the  fifth 
year  fifty  to  sixty  acres  should  be  under 
improvement,  seventy  to  ninety  tons  of 
fodder  cut,  and.  besides  other  stock,  six- 
teen to  twenty  cows  kept  so  well  that 
they  give  gross  income  of  $00  each. 

FIRST  YEAR  S  BALANCE 

OUTGO 

Taxes    $  35 

Interest    50 

Fertilizers    00 

Home  keep  and  incidentals. .  350 

Grain  and  seed    350 

Two  cows  bought   120 

$  905 

INCOME 

Cows  (average  eight)   $  400 

Potatoes  (some  kept)    200 

Garden  and  small  sources. . . .  150 

Orchard    100 

Buckwheat  (mostly  kept)  ...  20 

Teaming    250 

$1,120 
065 

Net  gain    $  155 

Here  shows  the  advisability  of  not 
making  a  first  payment  of  $200  till  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  with  $200  each 
year  till  the  fifth,  which  should  be  $400 
and  with  the  privilege  of  paying  more  in 
any  year.  The  above  figures  are  put 
very  conservatively.  With  closer  home 
economies  and  very  favorable  season 
tlie  saving  might  be  tripled — or  it 
might  be  changed  to  a  slight  deficit  by 
reverse  conditions.  The  $155  should  go 
largely  for  betterments  about  the  place. 

SECOND  YEAR 

OUTGO 

Taxes   $  35 

Interest    50 

Fertilizers   60 

Lime  (five  acres)    20 

Home,  etc   350 

Grain  (some  grown)    350 

Three  cows  bought   ISO 

Payment    200 

$1,245 

INCOME 

Cows  (average  ten)    $  750 

Potatoes    200 

Orchard   100 

Garden,  etc   200 

Teaming    300 

Oats  sold    40 

$1,500 
1 .245 

Net  income   $  345 
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Again  the  best  place  for  the  gain  will 
be  found  in  more  and  better  tools  and 
better  living. 

If  all  goes  average  well  a  silo  may  be 
built  about  the  fourth  year;  but  it  can 
wait,  along  with  another  horse  and  a 
better  "two-seater,"  etc.,  until  the  place 
is  paid  for. 

THE  STRAIGHTFORWARD  WAY 

ALONG  about  the  third  year  conies  a 
spell  of  sometimes  dangerous  conceit, 
with  a  tendency  to  "branch  out"'  in  vari- 
ous ways.  It  is  well  then  to  stay  by  the 
pla us  of  that  first  doubtful  spring;  hav- 
ing these  in  black-and-white  helps,  hold 
to  safety.  Net  income  will  increase 
yearly  to  a  certain  point. 

Changed  local  and  general  conditions 
will  have  modified  the  items  consider- 
ably, but  totals  for  the  fifth  year  will 
be  about  as  follows : 

EXPENSES 

Taxes   $  50 

Interest    20 

Fertilizers   60 

Lime    40 

Home,  etc.  (improvements)  .  .  .  450 

Grain  (more  home-grown)....  400 

Hired  help    300 

Final  payment    400 

$1,720 

INCOME 

Eighteen   cows    (some  home- 
raised)   $1,620 

Orchard    100 

Potatoes    200 

Garden,  poultry,  etc   400 

Grain  sold    150 

Team  (more  need  at  home)..  150 

$2,020 
1.720 

Net  income  $  000 

And  this  provides  for  an  increasing 
comfortable  scale  of  living,  with  ade- 
quate entertainment  and  education.  Add 
to  this  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property  (at  least  $1,500).  and  the 
achievement  takes  its  true  proportions. 
The  income  may  be  further  raised.  Some 
years  the  orchard  income  will  run  well 
into  hundreds.  The  sixth  year  will  give 
money  in  the  bank,  improvements,  and  a 
trip  to  big  cities. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  lias  been 
said  about  alfalfa.  Angora  goats,  trotting 
mares,  or  catalpa  railroad  ties  in  ten 
years.  The  above  advised  are  straight- 
forward things  that  hare  been  and  are 
being  done  alongside  this  very  place.  It 
may  be  objected  that  farms  as  cheap 
as  this  are  rare.  But  if  timber  is  not 
present  to  help  early  payments,  and  but 
part  of  $1,000  is  available,  the  plan 
does  not  fail.  Only  more  time  will  be 
required. 

There  are  places  to  be  had  for  a  few 
hundred,  with  no  stock  and  tools,  and 
poor  buildings,  where  the  start  is  to  be 
made  through  gardening  and  working 
mostly  for  others.  The  country  is  seek- 
ing faithful  and  simply  healthy  men  and 
boys  and  women,  trained  or  not,  to  help 
do  its  new  work  for  good  living  wages 
and  a  constant  outlook  into  opportunity. 
Financial  success  may  be  slow  and  of 
modest  proportions,  but  with  good  health 
and  habits,  failure  there  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible. 

The  mistake  oftenest  made  will  be  in 
taking  up  with  low  possibilities.  It  is 
generally  easier  to  do  a  good  thing  than 
a  poor  one. 

THE  TRICK  OF  IT 

NCW  to  the  question  that  has  been 
left  hanging  over :  how  is  the  city 
man  to  learn  farming  and  the  other 
rural  work?  By  going  at  it — as  he 
would  any  other  new  and  better  job. 
There  is  too  much  fear  of  its  mysteries 
and  difficulties. 

The  old  brown  soil  is  the  simplest, 
truest  thing  known :  it  plays  no  tricks. 
Government  and  other  literature  is  of 
greatest  value,  and  a  large  factor  in 
making  the  city  man  so  often  pass, 
within  three  years,  the  ingrown  fellow 
on  the  old  home  place.  And  country 
folks  are  pleased  to  get  good  perma- 
nent neighbors  and  ever  ready  to  give 
freely  from  their  knowledge  and  valu- 
able local  experience.  A  near  one  is 
often  hired  or  "changed  works  with"  till 
the  main  facts  of  soil  and  seeding,  sow- 
ing, etc.,  are  grasped.  It  very  fortunately 
happens  also  that  nearly  every  one  of 
these  farms  for  sale  may  be  rented  a 
year  or  two  on  shares  before  buying, 
frequently  well  equipped  and  offering  a 
way  of  learning,  under  the  interested 
owner,  that  has  the  least  risk  imaginable 
to  any  new  venture. 


CARBON  DEPOSIT-How  to  reduce  it 


Considerable  nonsense  is  cur- 
rent about  carbon  deposit. 

Any  product  that  will  burn 
must  be  largely  carbonaceous. 


Flames  prove  the  presence  of  Carbon.    The  elements 
of  carbon  deposit  always  appear  in  the  resulting 
smnlce  and  ashes. 


Lubricating  oil  will  burn  and 
is  therefore  plainly  carbonace- 
ous. Non-carbon  oils  cannot 
exist. 

But  the  amount  of  carbon 
deposited  depends  on  the  car- 
buretion  and  gasoline  combus- 
tion, and  on  the  character  of 
the  gasoline,  as  well  as  on  the 
lubricating  oil  itself  and  its  fit- 
ness for  the  car. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  carbon  de- 
posit in  no  way  determines  the  lubricating 
efficiency  of  the  oil. 

Under  identical  conditions,  however, 
some  lubricating  oils  will  give  much  more 
carbon  deposit  than  others.  This  is  due, 
in  part,  to  three  conditions : 

(1)  The  crude  oil  from  which  the 
lubricant  was  manufactured  may  have 
been  unsuited  to  gas  engine  purposes. 

(2)  The  oil  may  have  been  im- 
properly manufactured  or  filtered. 

(3)  Its  "body"  may  permit  it  to  work 
too  freely  past  the  piston  rings  into  the 
combustion  chambers. 

To  reduce  carbon  deposit,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  an  oil  whose 
"body"  is  suited  to  your  piston  clearance. 

In  our  chart  of  recommendations 
(printed  in  part  on  the  right)  we  specify 
oil  of  a  body"  suited  to  the  piston  clear- 
ance and  other  lubricating  conditions  in 
each  motor. 

The  oils  themselves  are  scientifically 
manufactured  from  the  crude  bases  best 
suited  to  motor  car  lubrication. 

They  are  thoroughly  filtered  to  re- 
move free  carbon  and  other  impurities. 

If  you  are  particular  about  your  fuel, 
and  your  carburetion  and  ignition,  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  specified  for 
your  car  will  put  an  end  to  unnecessary 
carbon  troubles. 

Motorists  often  select  their  lubricating 
oil  with  an  indifference  that  is  little  short 
of  reckless.  The  penalty  is  paid  in  a 
multiplicity  of  motor  troubles. 

If  you  use  oil  of  less-correct  "body," 
or  of  lower  lubricating  quality  than  that 
specified  for  your  car  in  our  chart,  un- 
necessary friction  must  result.  Serious 
damage  will  ultimately  follow. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full 
barrel,  half-barrel  or  a  sealed  five-gallon, 
or  one-gallon  can. 

Make  certain  that  the  name  and  our 
red  Gargoyle  appear  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete 
lubricating  chart  and  points  on  lubrica- 
tion, will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Correct  Lubrication 

 1  1  "  T  1  ' 

SMOOTHEST              MOST  FEWEST 
OPERATION            POWER  REPAIRS 

LO  N  G  E  ST 
LIFE 

pi 


Explanation:  In  the  schedule-,  the  letter  opposite  flic  car  indicates  the 
rale  ol  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  he  used.  For  example:  "A"  means 
'Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all 
•hides  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  co»er  both 
il  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit. 

'Alco  

American  

Apperson  

Autocar  (2  cyl  ) 
"     (4  cyl.) 

Avery  

Bcna  

Bmck  (1  cyl.)  .  . 

."  .(4cyl)-- 
Cadillac  (I  cyl  ). 


Case  

Chalmers. 
Chase  . 


Columbia 
Couple  C 


Gran 


i-Logan 


Hcrrcshorl 
Heivitt  (2  cyl  ) 
"      (4  cyl.) . . . 

Hudson  

Hupmobile  "20" . 


I.  H  C.  (air).  .  . 

"  (water) . 
International.  .  . 

Interstate  

Isotta  

Itala 


Jackson  (2  cyl.) .' . 

"     (4  cyl  )  - 

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield 

Kissel  Kar  

"  Com'l 

Kline  Kar  

Knox  

Krit  

Lancia  

Locomobile  

Lozier  

Mack  

Marion  

Marmon   

Matheson . 


1  cyl.). 
(4  cyl ) 

(6  cyl  ) 


Mercer . 
Michigan . 


Mitchell . 


1  "Knight  ' 


Mo, 

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile  

Overland.  

Packard  

Paige  Detroit  

Panhard 

"  "Knight- 
Pathfinder.   


Pierce  Arrow . 


Pope  Hartford   

Premier  

Pullman.  

Rambler.  

Rapid  

Rayfield  

Regal  

Renault   - . 

Reo  :  

S.  G.  V  

Selden  

Service  

Simplex  

Speedwell  

"        "Mead". ....... 

Stanley  

Stearns  

"Knight"...'  

Stevens  Duryea   

Stoddard- Dayton  

"Knight" 

Studebaker.  

Stutz  

Thomas  

Walter  ,  

Warren  Detroit  

White  (Gas)...-.  

"  (Steam)  

Winton  


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arcl 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc- 
Arc. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D' 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  sealed 
cans,  in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  All  are 
branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  is  our 
mark  of  manufacture.  They  can  be  secured 
from  all  reliable  garages,  automobile  supply 
stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.,     Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES: 

DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford  Bids.      49  Federal  Si.     29  Broadway     Fisher  Bids.     4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.    Indiana  Pythian  Bldg.     Plymouth  Bids. 


Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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COLLIER'S 


1  EVERYMAN 


1 


Copyright,  1912 


r 


Ask 
Your  Dealer 
What  He 
Thinks  of 


PAD 


W  .An 

Essential  in 

the  Dress  of 
a  Gentleman  is 


PAD 


Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

That's  what  counts  with  you.  Next 
you  want  snug  comfort,  and  finally, 
the  service  that  only  the  best 
materials  and  making  can  give. 

Lisle,  25c.  Everywhere  Silk,  50c. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO..  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


Teddy 

letaall  -,-r% 


Hughla 
Hughes  . 


JOSEPH  rw  5- 

A.l. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 


THE  OHIO 

'  for  artificial  or 
natural  pis  $29 
for  acetylene 
gas  $32 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

for  gasoline  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 

Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
,  t^^.  etc.  Always 
<f -^i  »  ready.  You 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  e  n  a  n  c  e 
expense.  In- 
stantaneously 
heats  a  flowing 
stream  of  wa- 
ter.Nostorage. 

Adapted  for 
all  require- 
ments or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  and  expense. 

The  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  any  place. 
Gas  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 


BRAND  N  EW  TYPEWRITER 


BENNETT  $18  Portable  Typewriter 

does  work  Of  8100  machines.  Visi- 
ble writing,  standard  keyboard,  etc.  $18 
price  because  so  simple.  250  parts;  others 
1700  to  3700.  Durable.  Slips  in  erip  or 
o'coat.  Weighs  4  1-2  lbs.  Rapid,  neat  I 
work.  Many  thousands  in  use.  Can  send 
Parcel  Post.  Sold  on  money-back-unless- 
satisfied  eruarantee.  Write  for  catalog. 
Agents  wanted.  S.T.  Bennett  Type- 
writer Co.  886  Broadway,  New  VorkClty 


Brickbats    &  Bouquets 


IN  Collier's  an  article  appears  dealing 
with  the  California  Anti-Alien  Land 
Law  which  brings  the  matter  vitally 
home  to  ourselves  here,  where  we  are 
gradually  tightening  the  bonds  which 
keep  the  Asiatic  within  control,  with  an 
ultimate  view  to  practical  exclusion. 
— Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.)  Guardian. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Your  position  on  the  Japanese  problem 
in  California  appears  to  me  the  most 
sensible  of  any  articles  I  have  read  on 
the  subject.  You  have  gone  straight  to 
the  real  question  in  issue  and  are  free 
from  the  prejudice  with  which  we  here 
sometimes  discuss  the  problem. 

Charles  H.  Adams. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

I  have  read  your  editorial,  "The  World's 
Most  Menacing  Problem."  You  are  quite 
right;  the  two  races  cannot  fraternize. 
The  reasons  you  give  for  California  being 
right  in  passing  the  Alien  Land  Law  are 
the  best  reasons  I  have  heard.  However, 
I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  that 
part  of  your  editorial  where  you  say :  "In 
the  last  analysis  the  Japanese  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  verdict  that  they  are  just 
as  able,  just  as  efficient,  and  just  as 
good  as  we  are."  Egotism  is  a  danger- 
ous disease  for  man  or  nation,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  egotism  to  say  that 
we  Americans  are  far  superior  to  the 
Japanese  in  morals,  efficiency,  and  ability. 

Joseph  Jeremy. 


Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

The  thanks  of  the  Great  White  Nation 
and  of  the  Great  White  Peoples  are  due 
Collier's  for  the  very  clear  and  entirely 
sane  presentation  of  the  California- 
Japanese  question,  which  you  rightly  call 
the  "World's  Most  Menacing  Problem." 
You  put  the  matter  very  aptly  when  you 
say  that  the  Japanese  are  not  clubable 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  greatest 
Caucasian  club  in  the  world.  And  the 
danger  lies,  not  in  their  requests,  but  in 
their  demands.  They  demand  entrance 
to  our  club  on  equal  terms.  It  is  not,  as 
you  rightly  say,  a  question  of  superiority, 
but  a  question  of  difference.  And  it  is  a 
question  of  hunger,  of  land,  and  (with 
us)  of  self-preservation.  In  the  present 
land  hunger  and  consciousness  of  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Nipponese,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  hear  the  voice 
of  Jehovah  and  regard  America  as  their 
Canaan?  John  T-  Bramhall. 


Collier's  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  its 
opinions  on  the  tariff  as  upon  every 
other  question,  but  it  exceeds  its  prerog- 
ative when  it  attempts  to  read  a  news- 
paper out  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
criticizing  the  party  leaders.  The  "Picay- 
une" fought  the  battle  of  the  Democracy 
before  either  President  Wilson  or  his 
apologist,  Collier's,  was  thought  of. 
The  simile  of  "being  kind  to  a  hog" 
which  our  contemporary  makes  use  of  to 
round  out  its  closing  sentence  is  not 
timely  nor  pertinent.  A  hog  is  known  to 
root  down  the  tree  that  provides  him 
with  acorns,  and  that  is  pretty  much 
what  Collier's  and  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  doing  in  seeking  to 
destroy  the  leading  industries  of  the 
South,  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  generations 
when  some  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  were  selling  their  political  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage  represented 
by  Federal  patronage.  The  "Picayune"  be- 
lieves that  fighting  the  battles  of  its  own 
people  is  an  infinitely  greater  obligation 
than  complimenting  and  praising  party 
leaders. — New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune. 


Collier's  Weekly  has  reduced  its 
price  from  ten  to  five  cents  (no  charge 
for  the  ad,  thank  you),  and  a  lot  of 
people  are  wondering  whether  the 
change  is  due  to  a  philanthropic  desire 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  reform  to  all 
people  or  because  muckraking  is  no 
longer  a  circulation  stimulant. 
— Newburyport  (Mass.)  Morning  JBerald. 


Collier's  Weekly  has  been  reduced 
in  price  from  ten  to  five  cents.  But  the 
publishers  have  only  gone  half  way  in 
fixing  a  true  value  on  their  output. 

— Muncie  (Ind. )  Press. 
* 

f)f  all  journalistic  fakers  in  America, 
Collier's  is  the  monumental  faker  of 
them  all. 

— New  York  (N.  Y.)  Daily  People 

(Socialist). 

* 

Gregson,  Mont. 
Grantland  Rice  has  without  a  doubt, 
in  my  mind,  added  20  per  cent  to  the 
efficiency  and  catholicity  of  your  paper. 

John  McMantjs. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 
It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time 
to  write  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending your  courage  and  the  brave 
stand  you  have  taken  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness  of  every  kind.  It  is 
sometimes  maintained  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
to  reflect  rather  than  mold  public  senti- 
ment. But  you  have  been  proving  that 
a  great  periodical  can  lead  in  the  im- 
portant and  necessary  work  of  educating 
the  people  upon  the  questions  that  con- 
cern their  moral  welfare.  It  had  almost 
come  to  be  thought  that  it  belonged 
wholly  to  the  religious  papers  and  tem- 
perance publications  to  discuss  on  the 
printed  page  the  really  vital  and  prac- 
tical issues.  You  struck  a  tremendous 
blow  to  evil  when  you  announced  your- 
selves for  an  uncompromising  fight  for 
the  things  that  are  right.  You  deserve 
success  and  the  people  should  give  you 
whatever  support  is  necessary  and  all 
the  credit  and  praise  that  are  due. 

W.  W.  Sniff 
(Pastor  of  First  Christian  Church). 


Collier's  Weekly  has  cut  its  price  to 
five  cents  a  week,  and  a  fellow  in 
Pleasanton  the  other  day  said  that  was 
all  the  old  rag  was  worth. 

— Pleasanton  (Cal.)  Times. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Collier's  is  human  and  progressive. 

Charles  Edwin  Locke. 


Auburn,  Wash. 
The  reason  why  I  think  so  much  of 
Collier's  and  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
because  they  both  believe  in  being  not 
simply  for  the  right,  but  aggressively  for 
the  right.  F.  D.  Merri'tt. 

* 

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
I  think  a  lot  of  Collier's  Weekly,  only 
sometimes    it   jumps    off    the  handle. 
Thanks   for  giving  it  to  us  common 
people  for  five  cents. 

Edwin  L.  Bergstresser. 


Collier's  Weekly  states  that  a  man. 
by  close  attention  to  business,  can  have 
sons  in  the  State  University  in  five  years' 
time.  We  have  seen  that  record  badly 
beaten  in  this  State.  Oftentimes  a  man 
can  have  a  son  in  the  penitentiary  with- 
in a  year  after  his  arrival  here  and  by 
close  'attention  to  business  the  father 
himself  has  been  known  to  in  some  in- 
stances beat  his  son  to  it. 

— Denison  (Tex.)  Herald. 


Collier's  Weekly  discusses  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  tariff  in  a  manner  that  ought 
to  convince  any  reasonable  person  that 
it  is  an  economic  fallacy,  a  breeder  of 
poverty,  and  an  impediment  in  the  path 
of  progress. — Altoona  (Pa.)  Times. 

* 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 
My  conviction  that  the  saloon  will  have 
to  go  is  not  because  of  my  strong  argu- 
ments presented,  but  because  Collier's, 
with  the  soft  pedal  on,  is  already  playing 
an  occasional  processional  through  its 
editorial  page  as  a  medium.  Wait  when 
she  fires  up  and  see  the  results.  It  will 
"take"  just  as  surely  as  the  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams  series  on  patent  medicines 
in  1903  took,  or  the  Ballinger  comedy  of 
1009.  F.  R.  Wilson. 


Keep  Your  Car  Up-To-Date 

By  Cleaning  and  Polishing 
it  with 

You  can  make  your  auto  look  as  bright 
and  new,  clean  and  spotless  as  the  day 
it  came  from  the  factory  by  going  over  it 
occasionally  with  a  cheese  cloth  moist- 
ened with  Liquid  Veneer,— polished 
surface,  leather  upholstering  and  top. 

Liquid  Veneer  is  not  a  varnish.  It's  simply 
a  preparation  for  instantly  reviving  the  looks 
and  prolonging  the  beauty  of  polished  sur- 
faces. It's  clean  and  easy  to  handle;  safe  to 
have  about  the  garage. 

Stop  at  your  dealers  today  and  get  a  bottle. 
Or  if  you  would  rather  make  a  free  test,  write 
for  a 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE 
now  while  you  think  of  it.  It  costs  you  nothing. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
337  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Mark 
of  Refinement  Itis 

something  to  be  proud  of  when  you 
offer  a  cake  of  Pears'  Soap  to  your  guest. 
It  indicates  that  you  know  and  appreciate 
the  best  and  purest  soap  obtainable  in  all 
the  world.  Pears  helps  the  skin  to  retain 
its  health  without  roughness,  redness  or 
irritation.  It  is  matchless  for  the  com- 
plexion and  is  a  soap 

Which  Is  Inexpensive 

Its  price  is  as  low  as  that  asked  for 
inferior  and  often  injurious  soaps.  It  is 
best  for  the  skin  and  lasts  longest.  Pears 
continually  beautifies,  and  as  a  woman's 
beauty  is  a  woman's  duty,  it  is  a  pleasant 
duty  to  use 


S  OAP 

/5c.  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented- 


Puncture-  Proof,  Pneumatic 

TIRES 

Get  at  once  a  copy  of  our  unique 

Puncture-Proof  or 
Money-Back  Guarantee 

and  Booklet  "D",  showing  6026  miles  per 
tire  on  140  tires,  without  a  single 
puncture  or  luuer-tu.be  replacement. 


Go 
To 


Bermuda 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the  middle  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 

By  Twin  Screw  3.  S.  * ' BERMUDIAN, "  10,518  tons  .iis|>la-.-c- 
ment.    Electric  fans;  wireless  telegraphy;  submarine  signal*. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at 
the  dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

To  Quebec 

via  Halifax,  N.  S. ,  most  delightful  cruise  of  1500  miles.  Mag- 
iilflri.nl  Scenery:  Gut  of  Canso,  Northumberland  Strait,  Gulf 
ami  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay  Kiver. 
S.  S.  "Trinidad"  from  New  York  July  5th  and  19th,  August  2nd 
and  16th.  Prom  Quebec  July  11th  and  25th,  August  8th  and22ud. 
for  /till  information  apply  lo 

A.  E.  0UTERBR1DGE  &  CO..  Agents  Quebec  S.  S.  Co..  Ltd". 

29  Broadway,  New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent 
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Pure  Food  Campaigns 


(Concluded  from  por/e  10) 


If  tlieso  suggestions!  have  been  fol- 
lowed, one  should  have  semi  red  the  co- 
operation of  the  organization  destined 
to  be  the  leader,  be  it  a  woman's  club  or 
hoard  of  trade ;  in  addition,  promises  of 
assistance  from  various  grocers  and  pro- 
vision dealers,  a  few  unaffiliated  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  the  library,  the 
school,  and  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  board  of  health.  In  addition  to 
this,  one  will,  through  reading  and  dis- 
cussion, have  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  of  this  is  preliminary  to  the 
actual  eampaign. 

Suppose  the  committees  from  the  vari- 
ous organizations  decided  to  hold  an 
exposition  of  the  fair  or  show  type, 
which  usually  should  not  be  undertaken 
in  cities  of  less  than  20.000  population. 
The  hall  procured  and  suitably  spaced, 
a  proper  contract  should  be  executed  by 
an  attorney.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  success  of  the  exposition  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  governing  con- 
tract. 

Here  are  a  few  headings  and  extracts 
from  a  hijili  type  of  contract;  the  head- 
ings are:  What  the  Price  Includes; 
Payment  for  Sp;ice:  Insurance;  Liability 
of  Exhibitors;  Decorations. 

THE  WESTFIELD-COLI.IER'S  STANDARD 

'"TP  HE  exhibitor  hereby  agrees  not  to 
A  exhibit  any  impure  foods;  foods 
containing  alum,  copper,  formaldehyde, 
sulphurous  acid  or  its  salts,  boric  add 
or  its  salts,  benzoic  acid  or  its  salts  or 
any  other  noncondimental  preservative; 
foods  containing  coal-tar  colors  or  poi- 
sonous vegetable  colors;  or  foods  hearing 
a  dishonest  label  or  a  label  bearing  ex- 
travagant statements:  the  penalty  being 
the  immediate  forfeiture  of  space,  booth, 
and  all  moneys  paid  on  account  of  the 
same." 

The  good  name  of  many  a  pure-food 
exposition  has  been  ruined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  foods  exhibited.  The  model 
just  quoted  is  the  Westfield-CoLLiER's 
standard,  and  means  simply  pure  food 
honestly  labeled. 

To  say  that  the  exhibits  shall  con- 
form to  the  present  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  may  mean  very  little  in  favor  of 
their  purity. 

A  food  product,  as  recognized  by  the 
present  Federal  law,  may  be  an  impure 
food  guaranteed  to  be  impure  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Among  the  displays  should  he  a  variety 
of  educational  exhibits  to  include  mis- 
branded  or  adulterated  foods.  These  can 
easily  be  obtained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
Dairy  Commission,  or  from  the  State 
Experiment  Stations.  A  traveling  ex- 
hibit, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  F. 
Kebler,  Washington,  D.  <\,  is  often  avail- 
able, and  interesting  displays  showing 
food  products  in  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture are  furnished  by  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company.  New  York  City ; 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  New 
York  City:  Domino  Crystal  Salt  Com- 
pany, St.  Clair,  Mich.;  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  New  York  City  :  Chicle 
Products  Company.  Newark.  N.  J.; 
"From  the  Vine  to  the  Butter,"  Nut-let 
Peanut  Butter.  Bosnian  &  Lohman  Co., 


Norfolk.  Ya.  In  this  educational  depart- 
ment it  is  also  wise  to  equip  a  small 
working  laboratory  for  performing  sim- 
ple tests  upon  foods,  including  milk.  The 
public  is  always  interested  in  a  chem- 
ical experiment,  and  the  crowds  that 
constantly  surround  a  working  demon- 
strator indicate  the  value  of  the  display. 
If  this  laboratory  can  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  High- 
School  Chemistry  Department,  much  local 
interest  can  be  secured. 

OTHER  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

"How  '■an  I  get  grocers  and  provision 
dealers  interested  t" 

PUT  them  on  the  exhibit  committee. 
(Jive  them  something  imnortant  to  do. 
When  he  "puts  his  mind  to  it."  the  grocer 
is  in  the  first  rank  of  critical  label 
readers. 

Some  dealers  have  become  intensely 
interested  when  their  customers  have 
sent  back  food  products  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  suggested. 
Get  the  club  members  to  do  this.  Do 
not  expect  the  grocer  to  clean  up  the 
city  alone. 

"What  con  be  done  to  interest  food 
manufacturers  and  where  can  a  list  of 
eligible  firms  be  secured?" 

THIS  is  a  vital  point.  It  is  obvious 
that  without  paying  exhibitors  an 
exposition  of  this  character  would  mis- 
carry. Experience  teaches  that  many  a 
food  producer  whose  product  is  beyond 
criticism  refuses  to  exhibit  in  a  pure- 
food  fair  because  of  the  presence  of  ar- 
ticles which  be  knows  are  impure  or 
adulterated.  These  came  in  through  the 
laxity  of  the  committee  in  cbarge,'and  he 
naturally  feels  unwilling  to  he  "yoked 
with  unbelievers" — that  is,  to  put  his 
high-grade  products  beside  those  of  his 
unfair  competitor.  Thus  is  emphasized 
the  import;)  nee  of  a  high-grade  standard 
rigidly  enforced.  Make  it  worth  while 
for  a  firm  to  come  in.  and  it  will  usually 
do  so.  Certain  firms  have  a  rule  never  to 
patronize  a  food  exposition.  Some  of 
them  are  willing  to  break  this  rule,  how- 
ever, if  the  purity  fence  is  high  enough 
to  keep  out  low-grade  competition.  A 
large  list  of  desirable  food  firms,  cover- 
ing all  ordinary  food  products  having  a 
national  distribution,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  third  edition  of  "The  Westfield 
Book  of  Pure  Foods." 

In  a  word,  the  success  of  the  exposi- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  specific  information  of  the  pro- 
moters, the  preparation  of  the  public  by 
skillful  advertising,  the  cooperation  of 
organizations,  and  by  well-constructed 
and  enforced  contracts.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  little  details,  such  as 
free  tickets  and  reduced  tickets,  light, 
heat,  and  power,  "fillers,"  by  which  is 
meant  exhibits  not  food,  usually  classed 
as  domestic  science  displays,  and  the 
like,  which  will  occupy  the  time  of  any 
energetic  committee  for  six  months  or 
more.  The  vital  points,  however,  have 
been  covered.  Collier's  will  be  glad  to 
supply  further  information  if  it  is  de- 
sired. The  next  installment  of  this 
series  will  deal  with  the  exhibit  of  the 
museum  type. 


Close  to  Nature's  Heart 


By  WALT  MASON 


GEORGE  ADE'S  highest  ambition  is 
to  be  a  successful  practical  farmer. 
He  has  had  dreams  of  being  chosen  to 
award  the  prizes  on  squashes  and  string 
beans  at  the  county  fair.  He  has  a  large 
and  majestic  farm  at  Brook.  Indiana,  and 
has  made  desperate  efforts  to  raise  some- 
thing on  it,  aside  from  thunder  and  hail 
Columbia  and  other  unmarketable  prod- 
ucts, but  with  poor  success.  He  has 
sown  everything  from  rolled  cats  to  nut- 
megs, and  nothing  seems  to  thrive.  In 
order  to  discover  what  and  where  the 
trouble  is.  lie  has  been  attending  an 
agricultural  college  for  some  time. 

Before  adopting  this  course  he  tried 
to  learn  farming  from  the  farmers.  He 
hired  out  to  a  prosperous  yeoman,  de- 
termined to  learn  the  business  from  the 
bottom  up. 


"Treat  me  as  you  would  any  other 
hired  hand,"  said  Mr.  Ade,  with  Spartan 
firmness. 

SO  he  was  sent  to  bed  early,  and  be 
fore  daylight  next  morning  the  hon- 
est yeoman  was  shaking  him  and  telling 
him  to  get  up  and  get  ready  for  work. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  V" 
inquired  George,  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
Cubbing  his  eyes. 

"We're  going  to  begiu  the  oats 
harvest." 

"Are  they  wild  oats'.'" 
"No,  tame  oats." 

"AY ell,  if  they're  tame,  what's  the  use 
of  sneaking  up  on  them  in  the  dark'.'" 

And  the  humorist  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow  and  did  some  ground  and  lofty 
snoring. 


Cuts  Your  Coal  Bill 


FURNACE 


YOU  can't  expect  your  coal  dealer  to 
cut  his  prices  $2  or  $3  a  ton,  but  the 
Underfeed  will  do  it.  Don't  buy  costly 
anthracite  or  lump  soft  coal.  Install  an 
boiler  Underfeed.  Then  in  ordering  next  win- 
ter's coal  supply,  remember  the  same  amount  of  cheaper 
grades,  which  cost  $2  or  $3  less  per  ton,  will  yield  as  much 
clean,  even  heat  as  highest  priced  grades.  The  Underfeed 
saves  V-2  to  of  coal  bills.  Investigate.  Write  today  for 
our  free  book  describing  the  marvelously  simple,  yet 
exclusive  saving  features  of  the  Underfeed.  Plan  during 
these  summer  days  to  install 

RECK  Williamson 

Underfeedluo1^CREi 

An  Underfeedisasplendidz«z;«/w^«/.  Heat  from  Waste! — Smoke  and  gases 
Mr.  Charles  Gilbert,  174  Calhoun  St.,  (40  to  50%  of  the  heat  units  in  coal) 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  writes:  wasted  up  Topfeed  chimneys,  must  pass 
"Last  winter  I  only  paid  out  $50  UP  through  the  flames,  are  entirely  con- 
fer fuel,  heating  17  rooms  (4  suites),  sumed  and  make  more  heat.     Here  s 
besides  the  suite  of  rooms  we  live  where  another  saving  comes  in. 
in.  Itcostme$l40toheatthesame  Always  Clean!— The  fire,  always  on 

^^•S^'SSTiS     top> is  in «™  rta£wit? clean' heat- 

tenants  for  heat;  so,  I  figure  my  responsive  metal.  Therefore  no  soot- 
furnace  has  entirely  paid  for  itself  covered,  hard-to-clean,  heat-retarding 
inoneseason.  My  advice  to  parties  surfaces.  No  clinkers.  Few  ashes.  Re- 
wlth  topfeed  f urnacesis:  Unless  you  quires  less  attention  than  other  heaters. 

to  bnrn' bny  the  UN"        Send  coup°n  today for  free  Warm  A!' 

DERFEEU.  nace  Book  or  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Book. 

Let  us  send  you  names  and  cheerful  Heating  Plans  and  Estimate  of  cost  FREE. 

testimony  of  thousands  who  KNOW   !       the     ririiii •  - 

Underfeed  worth.  peck-  WILLIAMSON  CO. 

Sensible  Coal  Burning  Way  !-In  the  !  _  *CLntinnat''  °' 

Underfeed  coal  is  pumped  up  into  the  fire  j  I™*  UNDERFEED  B^lerBook00. 

pot  from  underneath  the  fire  and  like  a  j  [indicate  by  x  Book  you  desire] 

candle  burns  from  the  top  dozun,  which  j  Name  

insures  perfect  combustion  and  thus  even  \  Address  

heat.  I  Name  of  my  dealer  ,  
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BULLDOG 

tools — hand  tools 
for  repair  work, 
contractors,  and 
small  shops  —  power 
machines  for  larger  plants.  A  complete  line  of 

PIPE  THREADING  TOOLS 

of  all  types.  20  years  experience  in  building 
simple,  durable,  easily-operated 
tools  in  all  sizes  for  all  purposes  at 
reasonable  prices. 

If  you  use  pipe-threading  tools  write 
for  Catalog 
26 A  today. 

THE  OSTER  MFG.  CO. 


CATALOG  FREE 


122-1  gut  61»t  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


xtnonist  tor  newsprip'-rs  or  in:t^:iziiies.  j 
iract.coJ  system  of  para  >nnl  [■•d.iiiltwl  Cf 

ib  bj  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen  S\ 

su-cessful  work  for  newn]>ajie»  nnd  mag*-  /  £ 

qualities  mo  to  teach  you.  c.^y  this  sketch  WB 
esiilent  WilB.ni.    Let'ine  aee  what  pu  can 


My  , 
lessons 
years 


of  President  WDboil    Let  me  aee  what  yoi 
do  with  it.    Send  it  to  me  with  lie  in  stamps  and 
I  nill  Bend  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  collec- 
tion of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

TheLandon  School  °y£"f 

1435  Bchofleld  Bid?.,  Cleveland,  o. 


,  TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

Our  entire  stock  is  offered  at  below- list- 
prirea  for  the  summer  only.  All  trade- 
marked  and  guaranteed  tor  one  year. 
Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $7o. 
BRANCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
Write  for  ■Summer  Price  J^t  nnd  Catalog 


MEN  S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH.  17  JEWELS, 

ADJUSTED.  ILLINOIS.  ELGCN,  HAMPDEN 
WALT  HAM  movement.  Warranted  accurate, 
Finest  gold  strata  case,   guaranteed  25 
:ara;  engraved, engine  turned. plain  polished 
>r  your  monogram  engraved  FREE.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  all  men's  watches  Bold  today  are 
these  neat  open  face  Tnin  Models.  At 
)ur  Special  Sale  price  of  $18.95.  with 
monogram  enerraved  free,  this  watch 
has  no  "running  mate"  in  the  world. 
Sent  all  charges  prepaid  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
THEN  $2.00  A  MONTH 

If  not  satisfactory  .return  at  our  expense 
These  Diamond  Rings  arc  the 

famous  Loftis  "Perfection"  6-prong  14k 
jolid  gold  mountings.  Finest  pure  white  dia- 
monds. CREDIT  TERMS:  One-fifth  down, bs 
_ince  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable 
monthly.  Sent  prepaid  on  approval.   Write  for  free  „ 
Catalog  of  Diamonds.  Watches,  Jewelry,  on  credit  terms 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO..  Diamond  Merchai 
Dept.  B887,        100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111 
Branch  Stores  :   Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Guaranteed  25  Years 


top  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  | 
mm  success,  for  memory  is  power.  Besuecess- 
J/fe  f ul  —  Stop  Forgetting.' 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 

•"      makes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  will, 
self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
^  Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Remember"— 
faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure 
FREE,my§2  DeLuxe  book.  "How  to  Speakin  Public."  1 
Dickson  Memory  School  n\  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  I 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 
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KEwaneE 


"  SYSTEM  OF  7^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 
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ME  DA  RT'S  HOME  Ci  YMNA  S/UMf  D/D /£ 

Strong  muscles,  quick  minds,  good  lungs,  robust  constitutions  come  to 
your  boys  and  girls  when  they  amuse  themselves  « tth  Medart'aO  ut-Door 
Home  Gymnasium.  There's  ahorizontal  bar.swing,  teeter  ladder,  rings, 
eee-sawandsummertoboggan.   Built  of  heavy  steel  tubing,  Kepair 
proof  ;ean't  break.  Set.  upon  surface  of  ground— no  post  holes. Low  k 
price.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.-lO  and  for  Fit  EE  Illustrated  V 
Booklet  for  children. 

FRED  MED  ART  MFG.  CO. 
Gymnasium  Outfitters,  3508  De  Kalb  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 
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COLLIER'S 


Copyilght,  1S99,  by  Hotmail,  Boston 

Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care 
to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in 
motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn, 
you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore an  energetic  knowledge-seeker 
will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
bookshelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  university  education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf 
—  how  Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as 
America's  foremost  educator  by  producing 
this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic; 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition 
at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition  we  are 
carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  original  idea  of 
producing  a  set  of  books  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy 
reach  of  the  average  American. 

Have  You  Seen 
Our  32-Page  Book  ? 

S^J"lt  We  nave  printed  a  handsome 
•^i  descriptive  book,  which  gives 

XT  rCC  a]l  the  particulars  of  The  Har- 
vard Classics.  This  32-page  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  famous  library.  Simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon cut  from  this  advertisement. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


Your  House  in  Order 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc.  "v 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 


Please  semi  to  me 
book  describing  The 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 


urge,  tlie  32-pa 
Dr.  Eliot's  Pi 


Concluded  from  page  8) 


necessary  directors.  He  made  lots  of 
money,  but  lie  spent  much  011  the  exten- 
sion of  his  business,  and  he  spent  liber- 
ally, almost  lavishly,  upon  himself  and 
his  family.  His  business  was  earning 
him  the  income  from  half  a  million,  and 
lie  lived  as  if  it  were  a  half  million  of 
Government  bonds  and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  cut  the  coupons,  instead  of  as  if 
it  were  a  growing  bush  that  sun  and 
frost  could  wither.  Some  years  be  lived 
a  little  faster  than  his  business  grew, 
and  that  put  him  in  the  hole.  But  he 
continued  spending,  depending  on  ex- 
panding a  little  faster  the  next  year  and 
possibly  curbing  his  personal  expense  ac- 
count a  trifle  till  the  two  should  run 
neck  and  neck  again.  In  fact,  this  man 
w  as  just  like  millions  of  other  Americans 
to-day  above  him  and  below  him  in  the 
financial  scale.  He  was  eating  his  cake 
while  it  was  still  so  hot  it  burned  his 
fingers.  Yet  he  would  have  resented  a 
cbarge  that  he  was  wasteful,  improv- 
ident, or  gambling  in  futures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  chance  of  life 
with  which  he  gambled.  That  is  the 
gamble  which  every  man  takes  who  goes 
without  life  insurance.  He  carries  the 
risk  alone  instead  of  letting  a  million 
other  men  carry  it  with  him. 

And  this  gambler  lost.  His  nerves 
broke  down.  But  for  months  he  fought 
on,  directing  his  enterprises  from  his 
bedside.  But  the  business,  too,  seemed 
to  get  a  case  of  nerves.  It  also  became 
ill.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  the 
tiller  ropes  began  to  slip  through  the  sick 
man's  slackening  fingers.  He  saw  that 
the  business  was  going  down  without  his 
active  directing  genius,  and  he  saw,  too, 
that  he  was  going  down.  Death  was 
gibbering  at  him  from  every  corner  of 
the  room.  He  had  overspent,  depending 
upon  a  long  life  to  repay.  This  was 
legitimate,  though  imprudent,  if  the  man 
were  well.  In  his  present  condition  it 
was  a  dangerous  drag  upon  the  business 
and  fatal  to  the  man.  In  two  weeks 
more  he  died — worried  to  death! 

THEY  buried  him  from  a  home  that 
cost  $6.0,000,  but  upon  the  purchase 
price  of  which  it  was  discovered  he  had 
paid  $10,000.  The  widow,  to  get  her 
rights  out  of  the  business,  found  it 
necessary  to  sue.  The  combined  fees  of 
the  lawyers  were  $l-",0()0.  After  litiga- 
tion, w  hich  consumed  a  year  or  more,  the 
w  idow '  received,  over  and  above  the 
lawyers'  fees,  about  $05,000,  instead  of 
the  $400,000  she  would  have  had  but  for 
the  fact  that  her  husband  was  a  very 
bad  housekeeper.  Had  bis  bouse  really 
been  in  order,  there  would  have  been  no 
overdraft,  and  be  would  have  had  at 
least  $200,000  in  life  insurance.  As  it 
was.  be  had  no  such  anchor  to  wind- 
ward, and  his  recklessness.  I  almost  say 
foolhardiness,  robbed  his  estate  of  a 
round  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
His  wife  with  eight  children,  all  minors, 
lost  that  quarter  of  a  million.  She,  of 
course,  had  to  give  up  the  $60,000  house, 
and  must  look  forward  to  the  education 
of  her  children  and  maintaining  herself 
through  life  out  of  this  pitiful  residue  of 
what  might  have  been  a  noble  estate. 
To  those  who  have  much  less,  $05,000 
may  seem  a  very  generous  fortune,  but 
to  the  widow  and  children  who  might 
have  had  $400,000.  and  who  had  been 
living  at  a  $25,000  a  year  clip,  it  seemed 
like  hardship,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  escape  reproaching  at 
times  the  memory  of  the  husband  and 
father  for  his  carelessness. 

But  here  is  another  case.  Mr.  1{.  bad 
a  comfortable  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
He  had  a  wife  and  four  children  whom 
he  loved  devotedly.  Everything  he  made 
w  as  not  too  much  to  lavish  upon  them.  If 
any  man  had  called  Mr.  R.  a  recklessly 
improvident  father  he  would  have 
thought  his  accuser  insane.  But  Mr.  R. 
dropped  off  in  the  bathtub  one  morning. 
He  had  no  insurance,  and  left  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  His  heart- 
broken widow  gave  him  a  funeral  in 
keeping  with  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  lived.  That  took  all  the  cash.  By 
selling  household  goods  at  auction  she 
got  money  enough  to  pay  railroad  fare 
to  a  Western  State.  There  this  delicate 
woman  took  up  a  quarter  section  of 
Government  land,  choosing  the  location 
nearest  to  the  schoolhouse.  She  is  so  far 
away  that  no  one  who  knew  her  before 
her  husband's  death  is  likely  to  see  her, 
as,  with  coarse  shoes  upon  her  feet  and 
coarse  dresses  upon  her  back,  her  hands 


reddened  and  her  face  grown  gray  and 
old,  she  busies  herself  about  the  rough 
house  and  barnyard  work  upon  her  claim. 
Her  children  are  going  to  school.  Be- 
tween whiles  they  help  their  mother. 
This  kind  and  devoted  husband  was 
after  all  just  another  gambler,  but  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  was 
the  stake  he  lost. 

There  have  been  a  few  stories  in  fact 
and  many  in  sobby  fiction  telling  how  a 
gambler  has  placed  his  little  child  upon 
the  table,  or  even  brought  his  submissive 
wife  into  the  room  and  wagered  child  or 
woman  against  another  man's  gold. 
The  man  who  plays  the  game  without 
life  insurance  is  betting  his  wife  and  his 
children  that  he  will  live  to  make  a 
fortune  for  them. 

THE  cases  cited  have  been  of  men  in 
the  more  comfortable  berths  of  life. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  less  re- 
munerative professions,  and  the  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  laboring  men,  the  crime 
of  negligence  seems  all  the  greater.  In 
fact,  the  smaller  the  income  and  the 
more  straitened  the  circumstances  of 
the  family,  the  greater  is  the  need  of 
life  insurance. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  young 
bookkeeper  friend  of  yours.  He  used  to 
commute  on  the  same  train  to  and  from 
the  city.  Occasionally  his  wife  was  with 
him.  You  got  to  know  her  casually,  and 
then  you  heard  of  his  death.  A  few 
months  after,  while  passing  one  of  those 
little  basement  laundries  that  abound  in 
ever  so  many  city  blocks  you  saw  a  face 
bending  over  an  ironing  board.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  it — famil- 
iar enough  to  make  you  stop  and  look 
at  the*  straining  elbows,  at  the  shoulder 
blades  pinching  themselves  up  through 
the  back.  The  whole  figure  was  that  of 
a  woman  going  to  wrack.  Her  frame 
trembled,  as  the  iron  was  driven  to  and 
fro,  as  a  factory  trembles  where  the 
machinery  is  too  powerful  for  the  frame 
of  the  building  which  contains  it.  Pres- 
ently the  face  is  raised.  The  features 
are  strained  and  changed,  but  you  recog- 
nize her.  It  is  the  wife  of  the  book- 
keeper. You  do  not  need  to  go  in  and 
ask  the  reason  why  she  is  there,  grind- 
ing out  what  remains  of  a  mother's  life 
in  long  hours  of,  exhausting  toil.  The 
answer  is  :  No  insurance  !  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  scrub- 
bing floors,  straining  their  eyes  and  ears 
over  machines,  or  turning  one-room 
homes  into  sweatshops;  there  are  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  forced 
out  of  school,  forced  into  the  street  or 
driven  to  shorten  their  lives  and  stunt 
their  bodies  by  too  much  work  and  too 
little  food ;  and  all  this  hardship,  pri- 
vation, and  misery  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren because  some  careless  husbands 
thought  they  could  not  afford  life  insur- 
ance, or  did  not  need  it,  or  that  it  could 
be  attended  to  later. 

But  a  word  must  be  said  to  wives. 
Wives  are  often  to  blame  that  their  hus- 
bands' houses  are  in  disorder  so  far  as 
life  insurance  is  concerned.  The  price 
of  a  hat  for  the  wife  of  a  man  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  may  equal  the  quar- 
terly premium  on  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  old-time  life  insurance, 
while  it  would  pay  the  annual  premium 
on  that  amount  of  the  fraternal  kind. 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  delicacy  often 
hold  back  a  wife  from  bringing  up  the 
subject  of  life  insurance  to  her  husband. 
She  does  not  like  to  think  that  he  may 
die:  and  she  does  not  like  him  to  think 
that  she  is  planning  to  derive  a  money 
benefit  from  his  death.  In  sober  fact, 
such  squeamishness  is  nonsensical.  Life 
insurance  is  not  a  benefit  but  a  compen- 
sation, always  inadequate  no  matter  how- 
large,  assuming  that  a  husband  is  worth 
anything  at  all.  A  wife  should  never 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  life  insurance 
which  is  her  only  protection  from  priva- 
tion and  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  she 
should  demand  it.  She  should  insist 
that  it  be  regarded  not  as  an  extrava- 
gance, nor  as  an  investment,  but  as  a 
necessity.  It  must  come  before  luxuries, 
such  as  supermillinered  bonnets  for  the 
wife  and  cigars  or  beer  for  the  husband. 
It  should  come  before  a  savings-bank  ac- 
count. In  fact,  it  should  arrive  with  the 
wedding  presents.  A  husband  who  can- 
not afford  to  put  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  bis  Life  in  the  hands  of  his  bride 
i>  too  poor  to  buy  a  marriage  license  or 
to  pay  a  wedding  fee. 


Tennessee  Military 
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One  of  the  most  successful  military  schools 
in  the  country.  Colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  in 
charge.Enroll  merits  from  nearly  every  State. 
Offers  thorough  preparatory  courses  to  col- 
iges,  government  academies  or 
business.  Individual  instruction. 
Magnificent  buildings.  Unex- 
celled equipment.  Steam 
heat,  electric  light,  spring 
water  in  every  room.  45 
acres.  Large  athletic  field. 
Gymnasium  and  bowling 
alley.  Terms,  $350,  tuition 
and  board.  For  catalogue, 
address 
Col.  O.  C.  HULVEY 
President 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 
IN  MIDDLE  WEST 
Government  Supervision.    In  "Class  A" 

WENTW0RTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

hits  the  mark  in  a  Boy's  Education. 
Reaches  and  develops,  mentally,  moral- 
ly and  physically,  where  ordinary  day 
schools  do  not  interest.  Prepares  for  Col- 
leges, Universities,  Government  Acad- 
emies, or  Business.    Men  teachers  from 
Universities.  Individual  instruction.  All 
Athletics,  system  reaching  every  student. 
Separate  department  for  boys  11  to  14.  Situ- 
ated in  historic  Lexington,  on  Santa  Fe  trail, 
43  miles  from  Kansas  City.    Easy  of  ac<  eBs 
from  all   points.     For  catalog  and  further 
information  address 

Ti     CArtwAi«„„  1824  Washington  Ave,, 

1  he  secretary,    lexington,  mo. 


BELMONT  SCHOOL  bo°yS 

BELMONT.  CALIFORNIA 
25  Mites  South  of  San  Francisco 

Prepares  boys  for  the  best  colleges  and 

schools  of  Engineering. 
Write  to  Secretary  of  Dept.  A  for  Catalogue  giving 
detailed  information. 

W.  T.  Reid,  Headmaster      Gilbert  N.  Brink,  Ass't  Headmaster 

Morgan  Park  Academy  i'aWSi;!1:,1:; 

Known  ror  Character  Building.  A  notable  recordror  fitting  boys, 
through  personal  attention,  for  College,  Technical  School,  Busi- 
ness. Home  Influences, with  militarvfeatures.  Chosen  men  teach- 
ers live,  work  anil  eat  with  Unys.  Healthfully  located,  14  miles 
from  Chicago.  Free  illustrated catalogaml  "Results  with  Hoys." 

COME  TO  CHICAGO  TO  STUDY 

Courts  in  constant  session  give  unusual  opportunitie 
for  practical  study  in  connection  wilb  the  la 


LAW 


Chicago  KENT  c°L'f8e 

Evening  Classes,  The  oldest,  largest  and  best  law 

school  of  its  kinil.  Uegree  of  LL.B.  in  three  years.  Eminent  faculty,  approved 
methods.  ThousundB  of  successful  alumni.  Law  employment  secured  for 
many  students  while  learning.     Send  for  Fres  Catalog. 

HON.  EDMUND  W.  BURKE,  Dean,  Suite  401.  Lalteview  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Winona  College  of  Agriculture 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  Two  years  ALL 
AGRICULTURE  COURSE,  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming. 

12th  ANNUAL  SESSION  BEGINS  SEPT.  16. 

Experience  on  College  Farm.    Increasing  demand  for 

teachers  of  agriculture.    Comfortable  living  facilities. 

Athletics.    Expenses  reasona l>le.    For  catalog  address, 
J.  C.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  H, Winona  Lake.  Ind.,  or 
REGISTRAR,  501  u  llloughby  Hide.,  Bl  E.MaJisou  St., Chicago, 111. 

GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 


Thorough  work,  Home  surroundings,  Meal  location.  Academic, 
Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Manual  Training  Courses.  Board,  Room, 
and  Tuition  Only  $175  Per  Year.  Large  endowment  makes  this 
possible.    A  idnss    E.  W.  Hamlin,  Prin.,  Auslinburg.  Ohio. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Louisville, Ky. 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  in  its  theoretical  and  scientific 
courses.  Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators. 
Building,  equipment  and  apparatus  modern  In  every  detail. 
Opportunities  for  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of 
dentistry  unequaled.  Information  gladly  furnished.  Write 
W.  E.  GRANT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  133  E.  Broadway. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 

Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Elect  rical,  or  Chemical  Engineer  in 
two  years.  $165  covers  tuition,  board  ami  furnished  room  for 
48  weeks.  Preparatory  courees  at  same  rate.  No  entrance  ex- 
amination. 10Q  L  STREET,  ANGOLA,  INDIANA 
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EFIANCE  COLLEGE  SSSSinS^SS 

tudent  body;   strong  faculty.      New  buildings  thor- 
oughly equipped.     Collegiate,  Domestic  Science,  Aca- 
demic, Teachers',  Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
and  Physical  Training  Departments.     $155  for  board,  room  rent 
and  tuition.    Catalogue.  P.  W.  McREYNOLDS,  Prest. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Sci- 
entific, Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  S350 
per  year.  No  extras.  Two  gymnasiums.  New  building. 
Rev.  B.  C.  CONNER,  P.P.,  412  Academy  St.. Williamsport,  Pa. 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

The  ideal  school  for  manly  boys.  Prepares  for  University 
and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near 
Winchester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal 
climate.  1700  ft.  elevation.  Rate  $200.  Catalog.  .Address 
R.  L.  STEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean,  Reliance,  Virginia 
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'How's  your  character?  '  he  says  sort  of  casual.     And  there  stood  San  Bias 


In  Michael  Brady's  Sand  Bank 


(  Concluded  from  page  17) 


Brady.  'And  who  was  the  lady  with 
the  long  name  there,  that  missed  her 
own  burial  and  forgot  her  clothes?' 

"I  told  them  all  I  knew,  and  con- 
siderable I  guessed.  I  says  B.  L.  F.  de 
Puyredon  was  rich  and  haughty,  if  not 
villainous,  and  had  black  teeth,  and  San 
Bias  was  killed  in  the  woods,  and  Fedora 
sent  to  a  convent  on  account  of  lack  of 
ammunition  planted  in  a  sand  bank.  I 
judged  San  Bias  meant  to  take  a  wed- 
ding dress  to  Fedora  and  a  coffin  for  the 
other  man,  and  very  gentlemanly  of 
him  it  was,  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious. 

"One  of  his  twenty-eight  boxes  was 
loaded  with  sarcasm  and  sentiment  in- 
stead of  honest  warfare,  but  neither 
article  got  there. 

"VTORA  BRADY  was  staring  at  the 

1AI  silk  dress  and  little  white  slippers. 

"  'Oh  !  The  poor  thing !'  she  says  and 
began  to  cry,  and  got  down  on  her  knees 
by  the  plush  coffin.  'I'll  plant  the  morn- 
ing-glories by  my  windows  every  one,  I 
will  sure,  Martin  I'  she  wailed.  'The  poor 
little  thing!' 

"Some  of  that  sentiment  looked  kind 
of  disconnected  to  me. 

"  'Well,'  I  says,  'it's  all  worth  enough 
to  buy  you  cows  and  chickens  and  pigs 
and  a  horse  and  cart,  and  I  guess  it  be- 
longs to  you.  Your  land  is  poor,  Martin 
Brady,  and  you  ain't  much  of  a  farmer, 
but  you  might  do  well  with  the  milk. 
I'll  find  out  how  to  sell  the  stuff  for 
you.  and  come  down  with  a  dray.' 

"So  I  left  them  and  went  up  past  the 
Brady's  house.  It  looked  some  dis- 
couraged. I  see  where  Nora  Brady  had 
started  planting  morning-glories  before 
one  of  the  windows,  but  hadn't  trained 
them.  They  were  all  falling  around 
in  the  dust  of  the  dooryard.  But  her 
seeming  to  think  Fedora  had  harder 
luck  than  herself  was  an  idea  that 
might  be  in  the  interest  of  Martin  Brady 
to  encourage. 

"One  day  I  come  down  on  Jamaica 
Dock,  low  in  my  mind,  because  Dubious 
was  dead.  He  wa'n't  dead  on  me;  he  was 
dead  on  the  zoologists;  only  I  had  a  lik- 
ing for  him. 

"You  can't  really  keep  anteaters  with- 
out you  have  plenty  of  bugs.  I  come 
along,  thinking  of  Dubious,  and  I  come 
by  a  man  and  woman  by  the  warehouse 
door,  and  he  says : 

"  'How's  your  character?'  he  says  sort 
of  casual.  And  there  stood  San  Bias, 
with  the  ends  of  his  mustache  pointing 
up  like  two  spikes. 

"'For  the  land's  sake!'  I  says,  'I 
thought  you  was  a  squashed  egg.' 

"'No.'  he  says.    'Not  at  all.    I  am,  in 


fact,  victorious  by  nature.  This  is  Se- 
nora  San  Bias,  this  is  my  friend  Biddle.' 

"  'If  her  name  ain't  Fedora,  it's  a 
shame,'  I  says. 

"  'But  it  is !'  she  says  in  Spanish. 
'And  I  know  everything  about  you  !  And 
we  came  here  to  look  for  you,  our 
friend  Biddle !' 

"She  was  small.  She  was  about  half 
the  size  of  Nora  Brady,  and  black-eyed 
and  cheerful.  She  wa'n't  any  better 
looking  than  Nora  Brady,  but  then 
Nora  Brady  had  a  way  of  not  being 
cheerful. 

"  'By  the  way,'  I  says,  'that  reminds 
me  I  give  away  all  that  agriculture  of 
yours.' 

"  'The  seven  diablos  you  did !'  he  says. 
'And  why?' 

"  'On  account  of  my  character,'  I  says. 
'One  of  them  spells  of  faction  and  deceit. 
I  give  them  to  Martin  and  Nora  Brady,' 
and  I  stated  the  facts. 

"  'But,'  she  says,  'my  wedding  dress ! 
We  care  not  for  the  rest.  But  she  can- 
not have  my  wedding  dress !  And  my 
little  white  shoes!' 

"So  I  drove  them  down  to  Jamaica 
Bay.  That  was  a  profitable  acquaintance 
for  the  Bradys. 

"But  Mrs.  San  Bias  wanted  me  to  take 
B  L.  F.  de  Puyredon's  coffin  to  bury  Du- 
bious in— 

"Well — I  never  did  get  it  straight  how 
they  escaped  from  the  fight  in  the  woods 
when  their  camp  was  attacked,  except 
she  said  she  was  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains by  Injuns  in  a  hammock,  and  San 
Bias  said  he  wa'n't  going  to  tell  anything 
about  it  on  account  of  my  corrupt  and 
slippery  character. 

"T  do'  know.  Seemed  to  me  it  wouldn't 
A  be  right  to  put  Dubious  in  a  plush 
coffin,  on  account  of  Mrs.  San  Bias's 
disliking  B.  L.  F.  de  Puyredon,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  black  teeth ;  because 
Dubious  was  a  simple-minded  anteater 
that  never  cared  for  sarcasm  or  display ; 
and  Brady  sold  the  coffin  for  $18  to 
Patrick  Murphery  of  White  Corners, 
and  Murphery  died  and  used  it  for  his 
wake. 

"I  recollect  it  well,  because  Patrick 
Murphery  looked  very  natural,  for  he 
had  himself  buried  with  his.  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  coffin  being  so  handsome, 
it  was  pleasant  for  the  family.  Martin 
Brady  begot  eight  children,  and  they 
used  to  play  they  was  Captain  Kidd 
in  the  sand  bank,  with  him  come  row- 
ing up  the  creek  to  bury  his  ingots 
and  diamonds  and  golden  sins  in  a 
black  plush  coffin,  and  carry  off  the 
bride  of  the  Bradys,  whose  name  was 
Fedora." 


Year  opens 
Sept.  18th,  1913 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary 
to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid 
equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand 
as  teachers. 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 
A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Dramatic  Department.    Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS.  Manager. 


few  York  Electrical  Schoo 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical 
course  in  Applied  Electricity 
without  limit  as  to  time. 

Instruction  individual,  day  and  night 
school,  equipment  complete  and  up-to- 
date.  Student  learns  by  doing,  and  by 
practical  application  is  fitted  to  enter  all 
fields  of  electrical  industry  fully  qualified. 
School  open  all  year.  Write  for  free 
prospectus. 

29  West  Seventeenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 


I*    Learn  a  Paying  Profession  * 


that  assures  yoi 
For  seventeen  ye 


and  posit  ion  for  life, 
essfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  Urge  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
hecome  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Dana  s  Musical  Institute 


WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year  opens  Sept.  8th.  Music  taught  in  all  its 
branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories 
for  pupils.  Pure  water,  beautiful  city,  and  healthy. 
Superior  faculty.  Fine  recital  hall,  with  an  orchestral 
concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Send  for 
64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to 
WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNair,  President 

Located  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines 
and  mills  accessible  for  college  work.  For 
Year  Book  and  Booklet  of  Views  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary. 

HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Otters  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in 
all  its  branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
Oberlin  College.  Faculty  of  36  specialists.  816  students  last 
year  from  42  states  and  6  foreign  countries.  High  school 
course  or  equivalent  required  before  devoting  whole  time  to 
music  or  entering  courses  leading  to  degree  ofMus.  B.  Fall 
term  opens  Wednesday,  September  24th.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  musical  year  book. 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


■yOUNG  men  nnd  women,  here  is  an 
J-  exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to 
stmly  dentistry  at  rm  extremely  moder- 
ate cost  for  tuition  and  living  expenses. 
The  course  is  three  years.  The  facul- 
ty able  and  experienced.  Clinical  fa- 
cilities unexcelled.  Write  for  cata- 
ogue.  Address 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

135  E.  Ohio  Si. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


What*}   You  will  Come  to  Eastman 
I  school  •  if  You  Investigate 

If  you  are  unemployed;  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  ;  or  get  very  low  wages  and  see  no 
prospect  of  advancement— 

JEastman  Can  Help  You 

The  school  has  had  a  national  reputation  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  its  graduates 
command  the  best  positions.  Accounting,  Busi- 
ness, Higher  Accounting,  Civil  Service,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Modern  Languages, 
Academic  Departments.  Write  for  Free  Prospectus. 

Eastman  School 

Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.A..LL.D., 

President, 
Box  961.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  Dark  Section  Shows  the  Portion  of  Manhattan 
Served  by  Our  Ambulance.    An  Average  of 
Eighteen  t:alls  Each  Day. 

The  Medical  College  that 
owns  its  hospital  and  gives 
the  usual  courses  plus  special 
instruction  in  homeopathy. 

Ranked  in  class  "A."    Last  year 
vas  our  fifty-third,  the  largest  in 
our  history.    A  new  building  will 
be  opened  Nov.  1st.    An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  limited  number  of 
students.  Address 

DR.  ROYAL  S.  COFELAND,  Dean 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Flower  Hospital 

Eastern  Boulevard,  63d  and  64th  Streets,  New  York 


LEARN 


A  WATCHMAKER 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Horojogical  Department 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Fbrm'Iy  Parsons  Horological  Inst. 
Largest  mul  Itest  Watch  School 

in  America 
We  teach  Watch  Work,  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 


']  uiLi 


re:isonable.  Board 
us  near  school  at  moderate  rates. 
!  tor  Cntnloa  of  Information. 


iquipped  shops  and  lain, 
jive  a  condensed  course 


men  are  always  in  demand.   The  Bliss 
I^ilCUU  IV^al  Electrical  School,  with  its  well 
in-ies,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
Electrical 

Engineering 

Every  detail  taught, 
installation,  tenting-, 
ma,  complete 

In  One  Year 

20  years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained.    21st  year  opens  September  24th. 
Send  fur  new  catalogue.    70  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Actual  construction, 
Course,  with  diplo- 


Detroit  College  of  Law 

Established  1891.  Prepares  for  the  Bar  in  all 
States.  Two  distinct  Schools  — Day  and  Evening. 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
Students  may  witness  20  courts  in  daily  session. 
Law  Library  19,000  Vols.  Catalog  mailed  free.  Self- 
supporting  students  should  write  for  pamphlet  de- 
scribing our  efficient  Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

malcolm  McGregor,  SecV 

91  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

924  Parkway  Building.  Philadelphia 

The  oldest  and  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Instruc- 
tion In  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Physical  Training,  Ei  - 
and  Dramatic  Art.    School  year  opens  October  7th.  Fortypage 
catalog  on  request.  D.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Registrar. 
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The  Subconscious  Schooling 
the  Boy  Gets  at  Culver 

is  the  sort  that  makes  tone,  self-possession 
and  self-control  a  habit  for  life.  In  his 
classes  and  out  of  them — and  after  he 
leaves  Culver  as  a  graduate— he  carries  the 
Culver  spirit  with  him  as  part  of  his  nature 
Summer  School  Now  in  Session.  A  visit 
will  be  most  entertaining  and  will  help 
you  select  your  boy's  school.  Write  for 
the  Culver  catalog  and  learn  the  remark- 
able features  of  this  noted  academy. 

Address:  The  President 

JJLVEl£  Military  Academy 

Culver,  Indiana 


right  start,  in  life. 
And  does  it  yet— and 
better!  An  unusual  junc- 
tion of    highest  scholastic 
preparation  with  strongest  i] 
centives  to  Christian  manhood. 
College  or  businesstraining— Lan-" 
guages.  Science,  History,  Music,  Com- 
mercial Courses,  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Eleven  large,  well-kept  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  athletic  field. 
Mild  climate.  Outdoor  sports  all  the  year. 
Board,  tuition,  etc.,  $250.  Two  from  one 
family,  $450.    Lower  School,  separate  dor- 
mitory, for  boys  10  to  14.   Write  for  catalogue. 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  B.  D  ,  Rector,  Box  V 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

380  Boys  from  45  Stales  last  session.     Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
United  States.    Bous  from  1 0  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Government  Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  min- 
eral spring  waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy  fifty-three 
years  old.  New  8150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Charges  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  K.ABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


NORTHWESTERN 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Highland  Park,  111  ,  &  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of 
Academic  work.    Physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval 
life.    Limited  enrollment.  Catalogue. 
Address  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt., 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Chicago  Office  Room  305.  N  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
'Phone  Randolph  1537 


Kemper 
Military 
School 

Boonville,  Mo. 


Ruled  Class  "A 
bjr  War 
Dept. 


A  teacher  to  every 
ten  boys.  Modern 
buildings'  and  exten- 
sive grounds.  All 
athletics.  Fine  Gym- 
nasium. Army  officer 
detailed.  Manual 
Training.  Business 
Courses.  70th  year. 
For  catalogue  address 
Col. T. A  Johnston 
Supt. 
716  Third  St. 


*  OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  * 


Founded  in  1833 

An  academic,  military  and  physical  training  school.  Separate  depart- 
ment for  young  boys.  Located  at  College  Hill,  unusually  beautiful  and 
wholesome  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Buildings  well  equipped.  Gymnasium 
work  and  athletics  under  careful  supervision.  Military  subordinate  to 
academic  training.  One  instructor  to  every  nine  cadets.  Certificate  admits 
to  colleges.  No  hazing.  Moral  and  social  influences  of  primary  consideration. 

Write  for  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


five  your  son  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  west- 
ern spirit  of  selt-reliance.  Send  him  to  the  New 
Mnico  Military  Institute,  In  the  beautiful  Pecos 
Valley,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  air  pure. 
Record  of  physical  development  shows  marvelous 
results.  Completely  equipped  barracks.  1 1  large 
buildings.  Rated  "Distinguished  Institution" 
by  U.  S.  Govt.  Owned  and  endowed  by  State. 
Academic  anil  Elective  Courses.  Diploma  ad- 
min to  all  rol'eg«.    All  alhletlcs.  Catalogue. 

Col.JamesW.Willson,Supl.,BoxK,Roswell,NewMexico  f 


— Western 

35th  year,  Prepares  boys  for 
collegeorbusiness.  Tenmod- 
ern  buildings.    Large  Gym- 
nasium,  Recreation  Room 
awl  new  Strimmiwj  Pool.  Com- 
plete  equipment.     Strong  j 
faculty.    Work  accepted  by  | 
Colleges.  Tuition$500.  Early  | 
correspondence   advisable.  I 
Col.  A.  M.  Jackson,  A.  M  ,  | 
Supt.,  Box  25. 


Military 
Academy 
Fireproof  Alton, 


Missouri  Military  Academy 


MEXICO,  MO. 
Rated  Class  A. 

United  States  War  Department.  Accredited  to  Universities. 
An  Ideal  home  school.  All  athletics.  Offers  unusual  educa- 
tional advantages.     Teacher  lor  every  ten  hoys. 

COL.   W.   J.    KOHR,  Pres. 


An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as 
well  as  social  advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women. 
Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund  for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  free  to 
prospective  students.  Address:  BRENAU,  Box  F,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 
Term  begins  Sept.  11th,  1913.    Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.    I  nsurpassed  climate.     Modern  equipments.  Students 
from  34  States.    Terms  Moderate.     Seod  for  catalogue. 
 Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

^DTTCf^'IT'lVI'T'  COLLEGE  and  CONSERVATORY 
V— iVI_.C7\_,.s_,l  ^  1  For  Women  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas.  On  top  of  the  Ozarks.  Famous  health  resort. 
$300,000  fireproof  building.  Elevator.  Hooms  with  private 
bath.  Preparatory  and  Cnllege  Courses.  Certificate  priv- 
ilege. Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Horseback  riding. 
Catalogue.    Address  Crescent  College,  Dept.  W 

Glendale  College,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Situated  in  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  heautiful  suburbs, 
with  ample  faculty  chosen  from  the  best  universities, 
good  equipment,  and  libera]  course  this  school  is  ideal 
for  young  women  seeking  a  symmetrical  education. 
MISS  R.  J.  DEVORE,  President 


Monticello  Seminary  B^^F&a1!!- 

Girls.  Preparatory  and  Junior  College  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges.  Pine  buildings. 
Laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Campus,  with  tennis  courts, 
archery  range,  basket-ball  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderate. 
MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON,  Prin.,  GODFREY,  ILL. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 


Washington,  D.  C.  A  home 
lug  for  young  ladies.  Liters 
Domestic  Science.  Campus 
Healthful  locati. 


ful."  Arte 
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iool,  preparatory  and  finish- 
B.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
eleven    acres    for  outdoor 
ashington's  "Suburb  Be 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker.  Prins. 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE  U£3S 

Historic  School  for  Gl  rls,  after  highest  Virgin!  a  standards.  Social 
training.  Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  special 
courses, Music, Art, Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate. 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  Outdoor  Athletics.  Heal  home  life. 
Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M.,  202  College  Place,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Taking  Life 


(  Continued 

stood  a  very  much  excited  Chinaman, 
frowning  anil  gibbering  for  all  lie  was 
worth.  Each  second  Mr.  Spears  expected 
to  be  his  last. 

"Fenton — Fcnton — telephone  Farney. 
Tell — tell  him  to  come  right  over  here, 
and  to  lie  quick!  We're  in  desperate 
straits.  Tell  him  that  there's  a  flunk  here 
who  I'm  sure  is  after  Ah  Lung's  life — " 
"Ah  Lung!"  boiled  the  yellow  man,  his 
eyes  glowering  like  live  coals  and  his 
"You  speak  Ah  Lung. 
I—" 

have  war  in  our  own 
Fenton?" 


frame  shaking. 
I  get  All  Lung. 

"Are  we  to 
offices?   What  did  Farney  say, 

"On  his  way  here,  sir." 


SPEARS  turned  again  to  the  Chinaman. 
"Tell  me:  what  have  you  against  Ah 
Lung?" 

The  Oriental  hesitated.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  calm  himself,  but  all  efforts 
to  do  so  were  futile.  He  became  more 
excited  than  before. 

"Where  he  is — Ah  Lung?"  he  cried, 
looking  about  the  office.  "Uh?  Where 
he  is?   I —   When  he  here?" 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  wait — " 

"What  is  it.  Spears?"  Farney  swept 
in  full  of  gusto.  He  looked  hurriedly 
about  him,  then  emitted  a  low  whistle. 
"Ah,  so  we've  caught  one  of  these  slick 
articles  red-handed?  Nervy,  eh,  Spears?" 
He  looked  at  the  new  arrival.  "Came 
right  into  your  office  without  a  bit  of 
ceremony,  eh?"  He  cast  a  glance  of  dis- 
trust at  the  yellow  man.  "Put  your 
dagger  and  gun  on  the  table !" 

"No — o !"  with  a  defiant  grunt. 

"Be  quick  about  it  or  I'll  show  you  the 
neatest  bit  of  Yankee  jiu-jitsu  you  ever 
witnessed."  declared  the  angry  detective. 

Witli  a  surly  air  the  Chinaman  drew 
forth  a  bejeweled  dagger  and  obeyed  the 
man  of  tew  words.    He  had  no  revolver. 

"Now,  Spears,  I'll  attend  to  him," 
snapped  Farney.  "You  get  your  train. 
If  anything  turns  up,  I'll  wire  you." 

This  time  the  weary  and  nerve- 
racked  insurance  manager  succeeded  in 
gel  ting  away.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  out 
of  breath,  exhausted  in  more  ways  than 
one,  lie  swung  on  the  last  car  of  the 
train  that  was  to  carry  him  away  for  a 
month's  rest. 

The  distasteful  crow  of  the  rooster 
did  not  disturb  Mr.  Spears  the  next  morn- 
ing; not  one  bit.  He  was  up  just  as 
early  as  chanticleer  himself,  losing  no 
time  in  spading  up  a  few  worms  pre- 
paratory fur  a  grand  day  of  fishing.  Be- 
fore breakfast  he  had  enticed  four 
goodly  sized  bass  to  swallow  the  bait, 
and  this  made  him  extremely  hungry. 

Directly  after  breakfast  Mr.  Spears 
sought  out  his  favorite  nook  on  the  lake 
and  cast  his  line.  It  was  hardly  over 
the  side  when  he  felt  a  quick  tug,  which 
lie  was  sure  was  a  strike.  How  luck  had 
singled  him  out !  If  the  fish  continued  to 
nibble  like  this  he  would  be  in  his 
seventh  heaven — 

A  cry  at  his  left  attracted  his  rapt  at- 
tention and  he  looked  up. 

NOT  a  hundred  yards  distant  he  saw 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  beckoning 
to  him  and  calling  him  by  name.  In  an 
extended  hand  Spears  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  letter.  Why  on  earth 
was  Jordan  getting  so  obliging  as  to 
bring  his  mail  to  him  out  on,  the  water? 
Never  heard  of  anything  like  it  before. 
He  became  irritated.  He  wished  to  be 
left  alone;  never  took  his  own  wife  with 
him  when  fishing.  And,  least  of  all,  did 
he  care  to  see  mail  during  the  day. 
Jordan  was  close  by  now. 
"What  is  it,  Mr.  Jordan?"  impatiently. 
"The  messenger  just  left  this  for  you  ; 
I  thought  I  had  best  bring  it  myself.  I 
don't  trust  even  the  bell  boys  with  tele- 
grams." 

Telegrams !  Spears's  sporting  ardor 
ebbed  low.  "Er — let  me  have  it;  I 
didn't  expect  a — telegram,"  feverishly 
tearing  open  the  envelope.  "When  did 
it  arr —  Oh  !" — Spears  caught  his  breath, 
gasped,  and  dropped  his  rod,  forgetting 
the  bass  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which 
dragged  rod  and  reel  over  the  side  and 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

"There  goes  your  rod — " 

"Rod  be —  Say,  Jordan,  I'm  hit  hard  !" 
A  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  his  eyes 
as  he  reread  the  telegram : 

Come  on  first  train.  They  got  Ah 
Lung  hist  night.  Explain  when  you  get 
here,       .  Farney. 

"I'll  row  right  over  and  get  my  suit 
case.  I  must  catch  the  first  train  into 
the  city,"  concluded  Spears. 


from  page  18) 

"I'm  sorry."  consoled  Jordan. 

"You're  not  half  as  sorry  as  I  am.  I 
am  sorry  for  many  things,"  reflectively. 
"You  can  tell  my  wife  when  she  comes  in 
from  driving;  that  I  have  gone  into  town 
and  will  lie  back — when  I  get  here." 

SI  'LARS  arrived  at  his  office  about  noon. 
He  sent  for  Farney  immediately. 
When  he  came  in  Spears  looked  at  him. 
Farney  returned  the  glance.    Not  a  word 
was  uttered  for  several  moments.  Spears 
was  furious;  Farney  was  crestfallen. 

"And  you  call  yourself  a  detective," 
with  a  sneer. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,  old  man.  One  of 
my  men  had  the  case,"  doggedly. 

"That  don't  excuse  you,  however.  It's 
up  to  you  to  see  that  you  have  reliable 
men.    How  did  it  happen?" 

"Why.  this  Ah  Lung  wanted  a  shave, 
so  the  detective  and  he  went  into  a 
barber  shop — " 
"Yes—" 

" — and — they  plugged  him  through  the 
doorway  while  the  detective  was  wash- 
ing up." 
"And?"  (inflectively) . 
"He  was  killed   instantly !"   with  a 
helpless  shrug. 

"Which,  in  all  probability,  lets  me  out 
of  my  esteemed  position  as  manager  of 
the  'Frisco  branch  of  this  company," 
groaned  Spears. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Spears — " 
"Cease  that  sorry  tale;  heard  that 
once  before  to-day.  You've  not  only  put 
me  in  bad  with  the  company  but  have 
ruined  my  vacation  as  well.  And,  take 
it  from  me,  I  have  earned  it  !"  Spears 
paused,  bit  his  lip.  and  frowned.  "Who 
shot  him,  that  fellow  who  ran  in  here 
madly  for  him  yesterday?" 

Farney  smiled.  "Not  he;  no  never! 
He'll  be  on  his  way  to  an  asylum  before 
many  nightfalls.  Why,  Spears,  he's 
crazy — stark  mad — he  is.  He  gave  us 
a  song  and  dance  that  his  name  was 
Ah  Lung,  too.  We  have  him  shackled 
in  the  city  prison." 

"Then  you  don't  know  who  shot  Ah 
Lung?" 

FARNEY  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
crossed  his  legs.    Said  he: 
"It  would  be  far  easier  to  make  the 
Sphinx  talk  than  to  glean  any  informa- 
tion from  these  Orientals — " 

"But  the  policy.  Farney;  what  became 
of  that?" 

"Ah  Lung  had  it  in  his  pocket  when 
he  was  shot.  The  detective  in  charge 
brought  it  to  me."  Farney  drew  it  forth 
and  remarked :  "You'll  probably  have 
his  wife  in  here  making  a  claim  before 
many  hours." 

Spears  groaned  and  strained  his  hair 
through  excited  fingers.  To  his  great 
astonishment,  he  suddenly  looked  up  and 
saw  a  strange  man  standing  by  his 
side,  silently  gazing  down  at  him,  wait- 
ing for  a  lull  in  the  conversation  to  make 
known  his  presence.  Farney,  smiling, 
seemed  to  recognize  the  stranger,  for  he 
arose  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"What  brings  you  here,  Wilson? 
Some  newly  developed  complication  in 
the  case?"  asked  Farney.  "By  the  way. 
old  man,  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Spears. 
I  take  it  you  gentlemen  haven't  met." 
Then,  explaining  to  Spears :  "Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  warden  of  the  city  prison.  Say, 
Wilson,  I'm  half  crazy  over  this  Chink 
affair.    What's  new'.'" 

"I'll  be  as  crazy  as  a  waltzing  mouse 
if  the  authorities  don't  soon  rid  me  of 
that —  Well."  uttering  a  weary  sigh, 
"you  know  who  and  what  you  brought 
me  yesterday;  that  impossible  China- 
man. Can't  reason  with  him  at  all.  His 
sole  occupation  since  we  have  had  him 
in  the  jail  has  been  to  rant,  tear  his 
hair,  and" — he  turned  his  remarks  to 
Mr.  Spears — "he  wishes  to  see  you,  sir; 
in  fact  he  has  continually  expressed 
that  pet  request  since  his  arrival." 

OPEARS  edged  away  suggestively. 
»J  "Not   I .     No — never !   He  undoubt- 
edly blames  his  arrest  on  me.   I  was  the 
only  barrier  for  his  failing  to  do  away 
with  Ah  Lung." 

"Precisely,"  put  in  Farney  cautiously. 
"Best  not  go  near  him." 

"Oh.  he's  harmless,"  vouchsafed 
Wilson.  "My  reason  for  coming  here 
was  to  find  out,  if  possible,  why  he 
wanted  to  see  you.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would — " 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  won't — " 
timidly. 

"I'll  see  to  that,  all  right.  We've  had 
an  alienist  examine  him  and  he  couldn't 
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find  anything  exactly  wrong  with  the 
man's  mentality.  It  seems  that  his 
worst  disorder  is  a  hallucination  of 
some  sort.  Whatever  this  may  be  has 
yet  to  be  determined.-' 

"Has  he  beard  of  Ah  Lung's  decease'.'" 
continued  Farney. 

"That's  .iust  tbe  strange  part  of  it," 
responded  Mr.  Wilson.  "You  have  told 
me  that  be  was  in  here  after  Ah  Lung's 
life;  yet.  when  be  was  told  that  Ah 
Lung  had  been  shot,  be  went  into  a 
frenzy!  Said  he  was  sorry  Ah  Lung 
had  been  killed,  and  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Spears  at  once." 

SPEARS  drummed  on  tbe  arm  of  bis 
chair  thoughtfully.     Said  he,  on  a 
sudden : 

"I'll  take  a  chance  and  see  the  fellow. 
Will  you  go.  Farney?" 

"I'm  almost  as  interested  as  you  are. 
This  case  I  see  to  a  finish !  I  must  con- 
fess I  am — in  a  maze,  as  it  were,  for 
once  in  my  life !" 

Forthwith,  all  three  went  out  and 
down  to  the  jail.  Directly,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  would-be  assassin's  cell. 
The  yellow  man's  face  lighted  up  but  be 
did  not  smile.  At  Farney  and  Wilson  he 
glowered;  to  Spears  be  appeared  neutral. 

"I  thank  Mr.  Spears  to  come,"  he  said. 

"That  I'm  here,  more  through  curi- 
osity than  favoritism,  tell  me  why  you 
wished  me?"  replied  Spears  coldly. 

"You  not  know  me?"  queried  the 
Oriental,  peering  at  Spears,  ferretlike, 
through  the  bars. 

"I  must  say  that  I  never  could  forget 
you — after  the  demonstration  in  my 
offices  yesterday."  abruptly  and  sharply. 

"No — no — no!"  persisted  the  Chinese. 
"Before — before.  Early,  you  forget.  In 
the—" 

Spears  looked  first  at  Wilson  then  at 
Farney.  his  face  a  blank.    Said  Spears: 

"What  in  the  world  can  he  be  driv- 
ing at !" 


"Mr.  Spears."  cried  the  Chinaman. 
"My  name — it  is  Ah  Lung!" 

"So  you  told  Mr.  Wilson  once  before, 
as  I  recollect." 

"Again  I  say — my  name  Ah  Lung." 
For  the  first  time  he  smiled.  "You  lose 
$100,000,  Mr.  Spears?" 

"Ye — s,"  half-heartedly. 

"Maybe — you  lose."  The  Ah  Lung  in 
question  grinned  more  and  more. 

FARXEY  looked  at  Spears  and  shook 
his  head  in  pity.  Spears,  however, 
wished  to  hear  what  the  Oriental  had 
to  say — especially  about  the  $100,000,  so 
he  said : 

"What  do  you  mean — er — Ah  Lung?" 
"I  am  Ah  Lung  who  get  insurance." 
Spears  jumped,  nerves  all  atingle. 
"Do  you  mean — " 

"When  I  get  insurance  yesterday  in 
morning  I  go  home.  'Nother  Chinaman, 
velley  had  man — I  no  like  him — he 
come  'long  behind  me.  His  name  Ah 
Lung,  too.  I  drop  policy  and  he  find  it. 
He  look  much  like  me — " 

"The  Siamese  twins  weren't  in  it  com- 
pared to  you  all!"  cut  in  Spears. 

" — and  when  I  find  no  policy  in  my 
pocket  I  hurry  back  to  your  office  and 
see  other  Chinaman  go  in  with  my 
policy.  Yes,  for  one  minute  I  crazy. 
I  wait  outside  till  I  get  chance  go  in, 
but.  other  Ah  Lung  gone.  I  ask  where 
he  is — " 

"Jumping  Jupiter !"  cried  Spears. 
"Can  this  be  true?" 

" — and  you  have  me  bringed  here. 
But  I  am  no  crazy  now.  I  wild,  'cause 
I  want  my  policy  and  other  Ah  Lung, 
who  gonna  be  killed,  find  it  and  think 
he  use  it."  The  Chinaman  beamed  all 
over.  "I  know  Mr.  Spears  be  glad  when 
I  tell  him." 

"Glad !"  echoed  Spears,  running  a 
band  through  the  bars  and  wringing 
Ah  Lung's  hand  warmly.  "Glad  just 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000 !" 


The  Lady's  Man  at  the  Show-Down 
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hole  through  tbe  side  of  a  bay  shed. 
And  tbe  same  glance  showed  him  that 
all  the  corral  loafers  were  getting  out 
of  sight  by  similarly  hasty  expedients. 
Before  be  was  fully  aware  of  what  was 
happening,  Brenton  found  The  Lady  and 
himself  standing  alone  in  the  open,  and 
the  drunken  horseman  spurring  straight 
at  them.  Instantly  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  he,  the  man.  must  cover  the  retreat 
of  The  Lady.  He  was  the  embodiment 
ot  stern  decisiveness  as  he  turned  to 
her  with  tbe  command :  "Grace,  you  run 
around  behind  the  wagon,  and  stay  there 
till  I  tell  you." 

"Oh,  George!"  interrupted  the  now 
thoroughly  scared  young  woman,  "please, 
please — " 

"Hurry  up!"  snapped  Brenton.  And 
Grace,  with  a  feeling  that  she  would  be 
spanked  if  she  didn't,  obeyed  him. 

Then  Brenton,  swiftly  divesting  him- 
self of  the  Angora  chaps,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  corral,  and  the  only  man 
in  sight,  as  the  careering  horseman 
charged  across  the  inclosure. 

"Ee — ee — cha — auh  !"  yelled  the  mar- 
shal of  Coloro.  dashing  straight  at  Bren- 
ton and  pulling  his  horse  in  with  a  jerk 
that  brought  the  animal  up  with  its  hind 
hoofs  sliding.  "You  ain't  Paisano  Red! 
What  you  doin'  with  them  chaps  on?" 

"Taking  them  off."  snapped  Brenton. 

Nt  >W  it  must  here  be  admitted  that 
Brenton's  spirit  was  spiced  by  some- 
thing other  than  stern  sense  of  duty,  for 
he  was  a  man,  and,  in  spite  of  "eddi- 
cation,"  a  very  human  one.  The  Lady 
had  laughed.  He  sensed,  too,  that  that 
same  young  person  had  been  in  the  act 
of  formulating  something  that  would  fit- 
tingly and  with  finality  break  an  engage- 
ment. It  was.  in  fact,  tbe  time  in  Bren- 
ton's life  that  he  was  mad  enough  to 
light  a  circular  saw.  Thus,  as  he  faced 
the  insulting  young  marshal,  everything 
In  him  became  tensely  eager  to  spring. 

"What  did  you  tell  the  chiquita  to  run 
away  from  we  fer?"  menaced  the  horse- 
man, not  fully  realizing,  apparently,  that 
the  stranger's  answer  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly respectful. 

Brenton's  tense  desire  to  spring  stead- 
ied calculatingly.  He  realized  again  that 
he,  the  man,  must  intelligently  defend 
The  Lady.  Now  be  looked  peaceful 
enough,  standing  there  quietly  with  tbe 
chaps  in  his  hand. 
"Because,"  he  retorted  evenly,  "I  saw 


that  you  were  a  drunken  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  brute." 

"D'ye  know  who  I  am,  young  fellub?" 
snarled  the  marshal  of  Coloro,  throwing 
bis  horse  still  closer  in  toward  Brenton. 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are,"  declared 
Brenton  off-handedly,  crushing  the  An- 
gora chaps  into  a  bulky,  hairy  bunch. 
"But  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  you 
don't  go  away  from  here  and  let  me 
alone,  I'll  make  you  trouble." 

The  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  insulted 
peace  officer  opened  wide,  then,  with  a 
leer,  squinted  murderously  : 

"You  will,  will  you?"  he  whooped, 
making  a  swaggering  grab  for  his  hol- 
ster.   "I'm  the  marshal  of — " 

Paisano  Red's  Angora  chaps,  projec- 
tilelike, blinded  tbe  horseman's  eyes  and 
stopped  bis  mouth.  Brenton,  also  projec- 
tilelike, shot  upward  from  the  ground; 
he  grasped  the  marshal  by  the  throat 
and  pistol  hand,  and  yanked  him,  sprawl- 
ing, out  of  the  saddle.  There  was  a 
scattering,  then,  among  the  loafers,  now 
viewing  the  excitement  through  cracks 
and  knot  holes,  aiid  an  agonized,  scared 
little  scream  from  behind  the  wagon  as 
a  revolver,  discharging  six  times  in  rapid 
succession,  sent  bullets  skidding  across 
the  corral.  During  this  bombardment 
Brenton,  who  was  a  master  hand  on  the 
mat,  gave  way  before  bis  opponent's 
thrashings,  purposing  only  to  keep  the 
revolver  pointed  away  from  himself  and 
away  from  the  direction  of  The  Lady. 

AFTER  the  cessation  of  shots  there  fol- 
.  lowed  moments  in  which  a  knife  kept 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  men 
on  the  ground  twisted  and  floundered. 
The  moments  lengthened  into  minutes — 
to  The  Lady  the  time  was  of  nightmar- 
ish intermiuability.  Standing — watching 
— listening — held  from  rushing  forward, 
as  in  a  spell,  by  her  lover's  last  stern 
words  wheeling  through  her  brain  in 
endless  cycles,  she  saw  the  blue  haze  of 
the  sluggish  pistol  smoke  rising  lazily 
with  the  fluffs  of  corral  dust  that  blurred 
the  outlines  of  the  combatants.  Occasion- 
ally, like  lightning  in  a  cloud,  the  gleam- 
ing, quivering  blade  flashed  fitfully. 
It  became  very  quiet  in  the  corral — 
and  The  Lady  had  always  associated 
battle  with  tumult.  She  wondered,  as 
in  the  aside  of  a  dream,  at  tbe  silence 
of  tbe  peering  onlookers,  not  sensing 
that  the  sight  of  a  knife  makes  a  white 
man  hold  his  breath  and  feel  weak  at 
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THOSE  men  who  went  to 
Baltimore  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  America,  cared 
with  all  their  hearts  about  this 
wonderful  business  of  publicity, 
and  the  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  by  them  will  be 
their  own  best  answer. 

You — the  man  or  woman  who 
is  being  affected  most  directly 
by  advertising — are  cared  for  by 
the  men  who  control  the  differ- 
ent mediums  of  publicity;  the 
advertising  agents,  agricultural 
publications,  directories,  general 
advertisers,  magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor  adver- 
tising, printing  and  engraving,  religious  press,  retail 
advertisers,  technical  publications,  trade  press,  spe- 
cialty advertising,  etc. 

Every  department  of  advertising  got  something  from 
this  Convention  because  these  men  cared  so  much, 
gave  so  freely,  and  emphasized  so  definitely,  the 
thought  that  each  man  considered  the  matter  of  being 
the  representative  of  his  particular  medium  second- 
ary; to  be  an  advertising  man  in  the  new  and  truest 
meaning  is  the  all  important  and  vital  thing. 

They  cared  much — these  advertising  men  of  America 
— and  the  definite  recommendations  made  to  the  Con- 
vention tell  how  earnestly  and  sincerely  they  care  for 
Truth — "And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you 
do  ye  also  unto  them  in  like  manner." 
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M&na&er  Advertising  Department 


Randolph -Macon  Academy 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  I  Front  Royal,  Va. 


A  branch  of  tbe  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  Terms.  $250.  22d  session  opens  September  23, 
1913.  For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  address 
CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Box  400.  Front  Royal.  Va. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

MERCER SBURC,  PA. 

Aim  of  the  School — A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  for  college  or  business. 

Spirit  of  School— A  manly  tone  of  pelf-reliiince  under  Chris- 
tian masters  from  the  great  universities.  Personal  attention 
given  to  each  boy. 

Location — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the,  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
spots  of  America. 

Equipment— Modern  and  complete.  Magnificent  new  gym- 
nnsiuin  building.    Write   for  catalogue  and 

William  Mann Irvine.LL.D.  tSBM  l^-Sv"it  °f  ^'cv™' 
Headmaster,  Boi  113   faf^jH  New 

Gymnasium 


College 
School 


"The  School  for  manly  boys. Chief  Justice  Window.  Character  building  is  the 
serious  work  of  this  Bchool.  Individuality  is  recognized  and  encouraged  by  per- 
sonal care.  Modified  military  system.  Location  convenient  to  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  Modernized  system  of  dormitories;  each  hoy  has  his  individual 
room.  Special  provision  for  younger  boys.  Athletics  under  personal  super- 
vision of  a  physical  director.  Large  gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  Diploma 
accepted  by  all  institutions  listed  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Universities  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  etc.,  Cornell  and  other  eastern  Institutions.  The  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  of  New  York  permits  examinations  to  be  taken  at  the  school, 
which  admit  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  etc.    Write   for  our  new  catalogue. 


Address  Rev.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. ,  Warden  and  Headmaster,  Racine,  Wis. 


Boy's   Whole  Time 

is  filled  with  inspiring  work  and 
wholesome  recreation  at  Lake 
Forest  Academy.  Prepares 
for  any  college,  university,  or 
technical  school.    House  sys- 
tem. N  o  n  -  M  i  1  i  t  a  r  y.  Five 
buildings.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Headmaster 
LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
F.ox  100,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  For  Boys 

Each  hoy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive  lines. 
Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American  Univer- 
sity. Broad  business  course  for  boys  not  going  to 
College.  Beautiful  new  dormitory  and  136  acres 
o(  land  have  just  been  added  to  equipment.  Opens 
26th  year  under  same  management.  Sept.  23,  1913. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,  Dept.  8,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

RVING 

SCHOOL  for  Boys 

25  miles  frnm  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful  historic  "Irvine" 
country.  76th  year.  22  yean  under  present  Heart  Mas- 
ter. New  site  and  buildings  19M  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  SwimminK  pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address  J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  927. 


Tarrylown-on-rludson 
New  York 


/N  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy  you  place 
character  and  scholarship  foremost  in  your 
requirements.    So  do  we  in  selecting  boys  for 

Peddie  Institute 

OUR  AIM  IS  :  "The  Best  Boys'  School  in  America' 


1T  We  have  an  * 
fitting  boys  for 
experience  hen 
If  Location  Dill 
for  health.  Mi 
Sixty-acre  cam 
track  and  swlii 
atory,  museum 
T  We  prepare 
Thorough  bust] 

f  Kate*  $400  to 
Forty-eight*,  y 
booklet; 


udowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in 
college  and  for  life  ;  a  strong  faculty  of  Ions 
lj  splendid  en t h nsiasni  among  onr  250  boys, 
les  from  Princeton;  reicion  unsurpassed 


idem  equipn 

pus,  athletii 

intlug  pool. 
Summer  i 


New  fireproof  dormitory, 
tield,  gymnasium  witli  indoor 
Laboratories,  library,  observ- 
anip. 

ering  schools. 


for  all  colleges  and 
less  course.    Musical  ClubB. 
$.r.00.    Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years, 
ear  opens  Sept.  2-Uh,  1913.    Catalogue  and 
n  request. 


R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  M-7,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


St.  Paul's  School 

Healthfully  locnted  in  beautiful  (Harden  City,  Long  Island, 
IS  miles  from  New  York.    Buildings  completely  equipped. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields,  l'repares 
for  any  College  or  scientific  school.    Competent  master  at 
the  head  of  each  department. 
A  LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNGER  BOYS 
fbr  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box  50.  Oarden  City.L.L 
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HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT   MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Business  opportunities 

Managers  Wanted  For  District  Offices.    To  Be 

established  at  every  trade  center  for  Professor  Hirsch's 
Moskidoo.  Prevents  mosquito  bites.  Will  relieve  if  already 
bitten.  A  small  fortune  for  those  who  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  money.  Also  to  handle  ourflyexterminator.  Every- 
one is  awake  to  the  danger  of  the  fly  and  is  anxious  to  get 
relief  from  this  pest.  Our  exterminators  for  all  vermin 
are  well  known  and  are  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Large  field.  Ample  profits.  Small  capital  needed.  Ref- 
erences required.  Professor  Hirsch  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  C,  28  Elm  St.,  New  York  City. 

District  Managers  Wanted  In  Every  City  And 

county  for  "Aladdin,"  the  wonderful  household  machine 
that,  not  only  churns  butter  and  freezes  ice  cream,  but 
crushes  fruit  and  mixes  dough.  It  is  putting  a  little  pure 
food  factory  into  every  kitchen.  Selling  rights  now 
awarded  free  soon  will  be  worth  thousands.  District 
Manager  must  give  references,  have  some  capital,  handle 
agents  and  see  trade.  Address  at  once,  Aladdin  Mfg.  Co., 
309  E.  5Gth  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted  —  Progressive,   Clean-Cut,  Fresh-From- 

the-mint  man  every  town  to  manage  sales  districts  for 
steady  repeat  articles;  three  big  sources  of  profit;  cash 
sales;  new  selling  plan;  no  experience  needed;  small  cap- 
ital; can  make  fine  income  annually.  Bethlehem  Utilities 
Co.,  65C.  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Start  Mail  Order  Business:— Established  Corpor- 
ation backs  you.  Factory  prices.  Classy  proposition. 
Copyrighted  Prospectus  free.  Mississippi  Valley  Co.,  Inc., 
35  E.  Fifth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

For  the  photographer 

You  Will  Be  Satisfied  By  Paying  Ten  Cents  Per 

roll,  irrespective  of  size,  to  have  your  films  developed  by 
an  expert.  Write  for  our  prices  on  printing.  Camera 
Shop,  Box  42  A,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Your  Films   Developed  And  Criticised  By  My 

process  give  best  results.  One  6  ex.  roll  dev.  free  with  ad- 
vice. Price  list,  sample  Velox  print,  Booklet  "Film  Faults'" 
free.    Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Real  estate 


Money-Making  Farms— 13  States,  $10  To  $50 

an  acre;   live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to  settle 
quickly.     Big  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  36  free. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  67,  47  W.  34th  St., 
New  York. 

ARIZONA  FARM  LANDS 
Roosevelt  Dam  Built  By  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 

makes  a  garden  spot  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Under  irri- 
gation fruits  ripen  early  and  bring  highest  prices.  Hungry 
market  right  at  home.  $100  acre  up.  Easy  terms.  Folder 
about  soil,  climate,  crops  and  profits  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves 
Gen.CoIonizationAgt.,  AT&SF  Ry.,1877  Ry.  Exch. .Chicago! 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.    You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools,  643  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De- 
tails free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  27S,  E.  M.,  Chicago. 

Instruction  correspondence 

Complete  Course  In  Civil  Service  Subjects  By 

mail.  Text  books  loaned  to  students.  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  business  courses  in  resident  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence.   Milton  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Aquatic  devices 


The  Auto-Pneumatic  Swimming  Belt,  Pat.  Self- 
inflating  on  adjustment.  Weighs  1  lb.  Folds  5x0  in, 
Protects  sea-travellers  and  lovers  of  aquatics  from  drown- 
ing.   $3.    Dealers,  or  309  Broadway,  New  York. 


Kodakers  !    Very  Special  Offer.    Send  Any  Six 

exposure  roll  and  30  cents  for  developing  and  six  fine 
Velvet  prints,  one  beautifully  hand-colored.    Booklet  and     fOR  YOUR  HOME 
sample  print  free.   Kamera  Shop,  259  Auditorium,  Chicago.  


Music  lessons  at  home 


Stamps,  coins,  curios 


Music  Lessons  At  Home.    mO.  K."  —  Paderewski, 

Emil  Sauer,  Damrosch,  Sousa,  and  other  famous  musicians 
praise  our  school.  Do  you  know  what  their  endorsement 
means  to  you?  It  means  that  during  your  spare  time,  in 
your  own  home,  and  at  small  cost,  you  can  study  music 
under  the  world's  greatest  teachers — learn  to  play  any  in- 
strument, to  sing,  or  prepare  yourself  for  teaching.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  weekly  lessons-  We  issue  Diplomas  and 
Teachers'  Certificates;  also  confer  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Our  80-page  Art  Catalog  with  complete  informa- 
tion and  sample  lessons  sent  free  on  request.  To  send  for  COLLECTIONS 
it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  You  owe  it  to  your 
future  to  investigate  our  claims.  State  courses  interested  in. 
Siegel-Myers  Cor.  School  of  Music,  Dept.  805,  Siegel-Myers 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Japanese  Towels  Or  "Tenugui"— $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  10  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike,  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 


We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  All  Rare 

money  to  1909.  Wc  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Typewriters— office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 
>4  to  ^  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less) — rented  anywhere- 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1892),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Window  trimming 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


"Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  7?  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Sail 
Lake  City,  Utah.  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 

Miscellaneous 

Genuine  Colorado  Turquoise  Matrix:— The  Very 

latest.  Suitable  for  rings,  broaches  and  scarf  pins.  $1 
each.  Order  now.  Prices  advancing.  A.  N.  Melton, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

DlE  MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 


We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Agents  wanted 


Agents :  Liberal  Margin  Of  Profit  On  Every  Sale 

makes  our  proposition  yield  big  returns.  Devote  whole  or 
part  time — percentage  is  unchanged.  Big  chance  for  am- 
bitious workers  to  establish  permanent  sales  agency. 
Many  working  only  part  time  earn  good  incomes.  Pat- 
ented, widely  advertised  bath-room  specialty  for  modern 
home;  easy  to  introduce,  easier  to  sell.  Territory  being 
rapidly  assigned.  If  you  have  it  in  you  to  sell  a  high-grade 
specialty  write  for  particulars  without  delay.  Sanitax 
Company,  2337  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.,"  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territory  to  business  producers;  Wonderful  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  2425  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  350,  Chicago. 

Manager  Wanted   In  Every  City  And  County 

to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new. 
permanent  demand;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address  Phcenix  Co.,  45  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents    New  Invention.    Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Used  on  cigar  cases.  Quick  seller  to  Hotels,  Drugstores, 
Restaurants,  Poolhalls,  Cafes.  Big  profits.  Special  offer. 
Drake  Mfg.  Co.,  141  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Salesmen:  — Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device;  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big,  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediately. 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  31  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Agents— Be  First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c.  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  2329  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Advertising  Stickers!     All  Kinds!    All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents:    For   "  Everbrite "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Agents!    Portraits,  35c;    Frames,    15c;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes.  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co.,  Dept.  236B,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents:   Big  Money.    No  Experience  Needed. 

Thomas  guaranteed  hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Linen  heels  and  toes.  Must  wear  4  months  or  new  hose 
free.  Ernest  Sweet  sold  92  pairs  in  4  hours.  Mrs.  Field 
109  pairs  on  one  street.  Wonderful  seller.  Big  profits. 
Permanent  customers.  Write  quick  for  agency  in  your 
locality.    Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  417  West  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  Linro  Line.  Coffee, Flavorings,Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10 Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $500)  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Automobile  Seat  Coverings  Are  Wanted  By  Every 

automobile  owner.  We  want  agents  to  sell  them  to  auto- 
mobile owners,  also  Raincoats,  Dusters  and  Motorcycle 
Suits;  we  also  want  traveling  salesmen  to  sell  to  supply 
houses  and  garages  ;  send  for  latest  catalog  and  our  propo- 
sition.   The  John  Potter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Old  Tan  Shoes  Made  To  Look  New  By  The  Use 

of  Reprus,  a  tan  shoe  repairer  and  polish  combined. 
Honest,  reliable  canvassers  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co., 
519  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Agents.    We  Teach  You  How  To  Make  Money. 

Gold  Sign  Letters  put  on  with  Roller.  Cost  2c.  Sell  25c. 
Mounted  Samples  free.  Embossed  Letter  Co.,  231  W. 
Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted  — Live    Agents   To   Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Bis. 

Wanted:   Subscription   Men   And   Women  To 

call  on  the  Medical  Profession  and  Drug  Trade.  Big 
commission.  Need  not  interfere  with  present  occupation. 
Romaine  Pierson,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Sell  Hosiery;  Guaranteed  Against  Holes  Or  New 

hose  free;  build  a  permanent  trade;  big  profits;  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  International  Mills,  Department  I, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters.  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  carpets, 
furniture.  Cost  3c,  selllOc.  Homes  buy  dozens.  Best  agents 
article  of  the  century.  G.Mf  g.Co.  ,20  B.  Warren  St.  ,New  Y'ork 

Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.   C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


the  pit  of  the  stomach.  To  the  young 
woman's  racked  sense  of  hearing  there 
Was  only  the  occasional  low,  tense  pant- 
ing of  the  fighters — a  scraping  and 
thumping  of  their  bodies  ou  the  dust- 
muffled  ground — tremulous,  soft  snort- 
ings  from  the  Chualar  broncho  in  a 
further  corner — the  uncertain,  discon- 
certing silences. 

The  Lady  wondered,  vaguely  again,  if 
men  could  fight  for  ages  without  either 
being  injured :  then,  with  a  cutting  sen- 
sation at  her  heart,  if  the  drunken  mon- 
ster could  have  finished  her  lover  with- 
out his  having  made  a  sound.  She  was 
clutching  desperately  at  the  wagon  wheel 
for  support  when  the  spell  of  muffled 
sounds  and  sinister,  interminable  little 
stillnesses  flared  abruptly  into  action. 

She  saw  her  lover  on  his  feet — the 
gleaming  blade  leaped  out  at  him  like 
lightning.  She  saw  the  hulking  fellow 
lunge  up  out  of  the  dust  and,  with 
brutish  grunts  and  curses,  rush  forward. 
She  noticed  then  that  her  man,  al- 
though alert,  seemed  sagging  all  over 
with  exhaustion.  Distraction  was  over- 
powering her  when  an  intuitional  flash 
told  her  that  Brenton  knew  what  he 
was  doing. 

IN  the  moment  in  which  she  steadied 
herself  he  stepped  aside  to  let  the 
knife  go  by.  Ten  feet  farther  on  Paisano 
Red's  chaps  lay  piled  where  they  had 
fallen,  and,  with  two  bounds  and  a 
pounce,  Brenton  grabbed  them.  When 
the  knife  fighter  wheeled  and  came 
charging,  Brenton,  with  extraordinary 
nimbleness  for  a  man  who  had  seemed 
exhausted,  leaped  to  meet  him.  Swing- 
ing the  chaps  like  an  unwieldy  whip,  he 
slatted  his  opponent  full  in  the  face  with 
the  heavy  tufted  leathers.  The  marshal 
batted  his  eyes — and  a  little  later  (to  the 
marshal  it  was  half  a  second  or  half  an 
hour  or  some  such  matter)  dreamed  that 
something  with  an  awful  drive  to  it  had 
struck  him  on  the  point  of  the  chin. 

Marveling  at  the  swift  efficiency  of 
that  uppercut,  the  reassured  local  audi- 
ence flocked  out'  from  sheds  and  fences 
and  gazed  without  awe  at  the  marshal  of 
Coloro  as  he  lay  in  a  limp  pile  begging, 
with  politeness  almost,  for  a  drink  of 
water.  And  The  Lady — well,  when  she 
advanced  shyly  from  behind  the  wagon, 
she  looked  straight  into  Brenton's  eyes 
in  a  way  that  plainly  said :  "Please  for- 
give me."  She  seemed  thoughtful,  not 
to  say  reflective,  when  a  little  later  the 
veteran  major-domo  stalked  pompously 
over  to  her  disheveled  lover  and  stri- 
dently remarked :  "It's  a  lucky  thing 
you  beat  me  to  th'  hulkin'  fellow — be- 
cause /  wuz  makin'  a  dive  fer  a  gun." 
And  all  that  day,  as  she  and  Brenton 
were  being  driven  swiftly  out  into  the 
heart  of  that  vast,  tanned  land,  and 
away  and  away  from  the  nightmarish, 
adobe  town,  she  kept  remembering  gladly 
that  her  dear,  bluff  old  dad  had  so  often 
said :  "When  you  get  ready  to  marry. 
Grace,  for  Heaven's  sake  marry  a  man !" 
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$4  a  MONTH 

For  This  Genuine 

Oliver  No.  3 

Typewriter 

$S6.00 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— FREE  TRIAL 

You  are  not  asked  to  pay  any 
money  until  this  famous  typewriter 
has  been  delivered  to  you  and  you 
have  used  it  and  found  it  to  be  sat- 
isfactory and  wish  to  keep  it. 

Then  the  terms  are  $4.00  down 
and  .$4.00  a  month  until  you  have 
paid  $56.00. 

Four  dollars  a  month  is  the  es- 
act  amount  that  machines  of  this  quality  bring  for 
rental— it  amounts  to  13c  a  day  at  this  rate  you  can 
make  the  typewriter  pay  for  its  If. 

No  cash  till  you  accept  it— no  interest  on  payments 
—no  extras  of  any  kind— each  machine  delivered  on 
this  proposition  is  a  genuine  perfect  No.  :i  Oliver  type- 
writer, shipped  in  the  original  box  as  picked  at  the 
factory.  Each  has  the  full  standard  equipment  and 
ea'-h  is  guaranteed  against  defect  of  material  or  work- 
manship for  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Sold  without  salesmen  or  agents.  Youget  thesaving. 

— No  salesmen  are  necessary  to  sell  a  genuine  No.  3 
Oliver  at  this  price. 

12,000  orders  have  already  been  filled. 

Be  sure  and  send  today  for  our  celebrated  book, 
"Your  Final  Typewriter,"  which  fully  describes  this 
famous  machine  and  tells  you  some  very  interesting 
things  about  the  making  of  typewriters. 

Just  write  your  name  on  a  postal  card  or  on  the 
margin  of  this  page  and  tear  it  out  and  mail  it  now. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

166  H  31  North  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago 


DIAMONDS-CREDIT 

2O%D0WN-l0%M0 


W  Save  money  on  your  diamonds 

by  purchasing  direct  from  the 
importers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices  with  those  quoted  by 
others.  Being  direct  importers  en- 
ables us  to  give  everv  advantage  in 
price  and  quality.  Guarantee  cer- 
tificate accompanies  each  diamond. 
Transactions  strictly  confidential. 
Write  today  for   Catalogue  No.  4. 

I—  W.  SWEET  &  CO. 
2  &  4  Maiden  Lane,    New  York 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY 

at  tmy  price  until  yon  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  ot 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

V/llEi  VsEill  1  to  write  a  postal  and 
everything  will  be  sent  you  free  post- 
paid by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much 
valuable  information.  Do  not  wait, 
write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
sundries  at  half  usual  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  M-54.  CHICAGO 


High-grade  salesmen 

Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  20u  new  tailoring  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  his 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free— samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent's 
own  name.  No  experience  necessary.  Send  no  money — 
Reliable  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  236  Y  Reliable  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 


Why  Not  Double  Your  Income?     There's  No 

reason  why  you  can't.  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
harder  but  of  working  better.  The  Sheldon  School  will 
teach  you  how  to  multiply  your  efficiency  and  your  income 
through  the  application  of  the  simple,  natural  laws  that 
govern  every  business  relation.  Write  for  splendid  book, 
"The  Service  Idea."  The  Sheldon  School,  1385  Republic 
Building,  Chicago. 


Successful  Salesmen  Working:  Small  Towns  Can 

increase  their  earnings  during  spare  time,  by  placing 
punch  board  assortments  (jewelry,  cutlery,  chocolate, 
gum).  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Can  use  only  men 
now  employed.  State  territory.  We  want  men  capable 
of  earning  $50.1*0  per  week  and  we  want  them  now.  See 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating.    Devon  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Income   Insurance;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Be    A  Detective     And     Earn     Big  Money. 

Interesting  work,  travel  over  the  world.  Stamp  for 
particulars.  National  Detective  Agency,  Dept.  Y-l, 
Chicago. 


Agents  wanted 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi- 
tion in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Agents !   Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Where 

you  can  make  big  money  quick?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy,  household  necessities  that  make  and 
hold  customers.  E.  M.  Davis,  Pres., E61  Davis  Blk., Chicago.  I 


You  Can  Make  $  $  $  $  As  Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save 
consumer  8056.  Permanent  business.  Big  profits.  Free 
Sample.    Pitkin  &  Co.,  115  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Scribner's     Magazine     Subscription  Solicitors 

easily  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding' 
commissions,  etc.,  address  Desk  1.  155  5th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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The  wheat  of  the  world  is  garnered  by  American 
harvesters. 

The  clothes  of  the  world  are  made  on  American 
sewing  machines. 

The  money  of  the  world  is  counted  on 
National  Cash  Registers 

These  three  great  inventions  have  blazed  a  path 
around  the  earth  for  American  industry;  inspired 
confidence  in  American  goods  and  established 
standards  for  all  American  manufacturers. 
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STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:— Can  you  furnish  us,  or  direct  us  where  to 
obtain,  the  periodical  publication  showing  the  location  of 
Navy  Officers  with  changes  from  month  to  month?    We  are 
informed  that  we  can  subscribe  for  a  monthly  publication 
showing  the  location  of  officers  in  the  service. 

Very  truly  yours,         L.  VV.  Wheelock. 


DR.  J.  W.  SCALES 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau, 
Washington,  D-  C. 
Gentlemen:— Our  county  has  before  it  the  question  of 
drainage.    At  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Meto  it  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  aflond  gateand  pumping  station.   Those  opposing 
the  drainage  claim  it  cannot  be  done  in  silt  or  loamy  land,  be- 
cause there  is  no  rock  foundation.    Can  you  refer  me  to 
places  where  it  has  been  done  ? 

Very  truly  yours. 

j.  W.  Scales. 


/COLLIER'S  Washington  Bureau 
will  furnish  to  Collier  readers 
a  wealth  of  information  on  any  sub- 
ject for  which  Washington  is  head- 
quarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers;  to  lawyers,  doctors  and 
teachers.  In  a  word,  to  business 
and  professional  men  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office. 
Write  us  upon  any  subject  about 
which  you  have  reason  to  believe  we 
can  be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often 
as  you  like.  No  charge  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  Collier's. 

COLLIER'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

901-902  Munsey  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WALKER  &  COORDES 
Wall  Paper 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  — Several  months  ago  we  decided  to  open  a 
5  &  10  cent  wall  paper  store.    We  got  our  idea  from  a  store 
in  Cincinnati  named  Peerless  5  &  10  cent  Wall  Paper  Store. 
We  named  ours  The  Peerless  5  &  10  cent  Wall  Paper  Store. 

Since  that  time  the  store  referred  to  (at  Cincinnati,)  has 
opened  a  dozen  or  more  stores  in  different  cities  under  the 
same  name. 

What  we  wish  to  know  is.  have  they  that  name  copy- 
righted ;  or,  is  a  name  of  that  description  eligible  ?  Thanking 
you  in  advance,  we  are,         Very  truly  yours, 

Walker  &  Coordes. 


A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 
Paris  Garters 
Chicago,  111. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlem en:— For  several  weeks  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  complete  list  of  the  United  States  Consuls,  but  after 
writing  two  or  three  Departments  of  the  Government,  we 
have  only  a  list  of  the  towns  and  countries  where  there  are 
United  States  Consuls,  but  we  are  still  lacking  the  Consuls' 
names. 

If  you  can  obtain  and  forward  to  us  the  desired  catalogue, 
the  favor  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Stein  &  Company. 
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Let  this  book 
guard  your 
pantry- door! 


ONE  copy  of  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods, 
hanging  in  your  kitchen,  and  referred  to  when 
you  order  from  your  grocer,  will  bar  every  unfit 
food-product  from  your  house,  without  the  least  labor, 
worry  or  study  on  your  part! 

Does  this  statement  sound  strong? 

Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  the  simple  truth. 


"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods" 


is  a  handy,  indexed,  classified  list  of  food- 
products,  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  "the  pure- 
food  town"  to  serve  as  a  buying-guide 
for  the  householder.  Ten  years  of  care- 
ful, impartial  experiments  have  sifted 
this  list  of  clean,  pure,  wholesome,  honest 
foods  of  every  sort  out  of  the  wide 
variety  which  confront  you,  as  a  buyer. 
Unaided,  you  cannot  possibly  distin- 
guish. The  foods  which  look  like  the 
best  are  often  the  very  worst.  Guess- 
work is  more  likely  than  not  to  de- 
ceive you. 

With  the  Westfield  Book  you  need 
not  give  a  thought  to  the  bad  foods 
— cleverly  masquerading  to   fool  you. 


This  Book,  at  one  glance,  tells  you  the 
names  of  several  pure  brands  of  any- 
kind  of  food.  You  need  only  ask  your 
grocer  for  any  one  of  these — and  al- 
most any  grocer  can  supply  most  of 
them — in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  you  are  getting  full  value  for  your 
money,  in  foods  that  are  foods — pure, 
honest,  and  healthful. 

The  people  who  make  money  out  of 
disguising  low-grade  food-stuffs,  using 
adulterants,  colors,  flavors,  and  preserv- 
atives to  hide  their  real  nature,  depend 
upon  your  buying  by  guess-work.  If 
you  know  the  difference  between  good 
foods  and  bad  foods,  they  cannot  sell 
you    their  products.     If  you  take 


chances,  buy  at  random,  and  judge 
looks,  they  can  easily  cheat  you- 
they  do ! 

The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Fc 
makes    you   instantly   able   to  kno^ 
So  long  as  you  let  it  guide  your  foe 
buying  not  one  of  the  faked,  adulterate 
fraudulent  food-counterfeits   can  snei 
into  your  pantry. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Ten  cer 
in  stamps  or  silver  to  cover  the  cost 
and  the  coupon  below,  if  you  like, 
bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  Don' 
contribute  to  the  food-faker  any  longe 
— send  for  the  Westfield  Book  and  le 
it  stand  guard  at  your  pantry-door.  I 
makes  you  sure  your  food  is  pure. 


Any*.*, apathy vrith Comer's sgM tor     Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Product 

Pure  rood  ? 
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His  Crimin 


There  is  a  sense  of  sociability 
about  this  Sunday  scene  in 
the  Fort  Madison  prison  yard. 
No  man  who  comes  to  the 
prison  is  put  in  stripes  unless 
he  refuses  to  obey  the  rules 


(L/lt 


I"  TNTIL  laws  and  courts  and  States 
concern  themselves  as  much  with 
the  man  who  comes  out  of  prison  as  the 
man  who  goes  in,  the  wardens  of  the 
prisons  bear  upon  their  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibilities shirked  by  society.  Some 
bear  them  as  carelessly  as  society  itself 
but  others  are  hastening  the  timeofa  bet- 
ter understanding.  Such  men  as  Sanders 
of  Iowa  remain  unique  only  a  little  while 
— and  they  never  work  in  vain. 

WHILE  this  article  is  being  written  a  long, 
lean,  lank,  sandy-haired,  sinewy-armed 
man,  serving  a  life  sentence  for  a  crime  of 
violence,  is  in  a  room  above  the  dining  hall 
of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  He 
is  squinting  a  keen,  critical,  gray  eye  at  the  result  of 
bis  labors.  The  product  he  seeks  is  a  set  of  photo- 
graphs which  shall  illustrate  the  place  where  he  lives, 
the  men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  the  one  per- 
sonality toward  which  he  has  learned  to  look  for  all 
that  remains  to  him  of  life. 

The  old  penitentiary  wall  is  high  and  thick,  and 
from  the  outside  one  can  see  broad  stretches  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  wheat  fields  far  away  on 
the  Illinois  shore.  The  ancient  stone  cell  house,  built 
half  a  century  ago,  raises  its  steep  roof  above  the  red 
brick  smokestacked  contract-labor  prison  factory,  and 
pigeons  perch  on  the  ridge  pole  against  the  sky  line 
or  take  flight  over  the  new  and  large  cell  house 
across  the  penitentiary  yard  and  out  into  the  woods 
on  the  hillside  beyond. 

This  prison  receives  the  worst  that  the  iron  hand 
of  the  Iowa  law  selects  from  among  evildoers;  here 
ciiiie  the  yegg,  the  burglar,  the  unregenerate  "re- 
peater," the  incorrigible,  and  the  killer  of  man.  Over 
live  hundred  are  here  to-day. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  this  Iowa  pen  was  like  most  of 
our  prisons.  It  was  a  place  where  men  already  pretty 
far  gone  were  sent  to  be  dropped  over  the  abyss  into 
Hie  chiss  of  the  irretrievably  lost.    It  was  a  fair  sample 


of  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  our  civilization, 
and  it  represented  a  good  deal  of  the  brutality,  the 
savagery,  the  ignorance,  and  the  senselessness  of  the 
thing  which  remains  to-day  as  our  barbaric-  penal  sys- 
tem. It  represented  the  conditions  which  will  not 
change  permanently  until  public  opinion,  legislatures, 
and  courts  take  as  much  interest  in  the  man  who  comes 
out  of  prison  as  in  the  man  who  goes  in.  Five  years 
ago  in  Iowa  they  maintained  a  piece  of  left-over  Mid- 
dle Ages — a  little  more  vulgar  and  cruel  than  felony, 
a  little  more  damaging  to  society  than  crime. 

Circus  Bandmaster  and  Teacher 

AP.OUT  that  time  they  changed  wardens  in  Iowa. 
Up  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  a 
school-teacher — a  high-school  principal.  There 
are  distinctions  among  high-school   principals,  and 
tins  high-school  principal  had  his  distinctions. 

He  had  been  a  bandmaster  with  a  circus :  he  had 
played  professional  baseball  and  been  an  umpire  in 
one  of  the  Western  leagues,  and  in  many  other  ways 
he  had  come  close  to  human  life.  His  face  was  full 
of  good  nature  and  the  eternal  spirit  of  boyhood;  his 
body  was  stocky ;  if  you  looked  for  it  you  could  find 
a  strong  suggestion  of  will  power  somewhere  behind 
his  bantering  eyes  and  in  the  lines  about  his  month 
and  in  his  thick-thumbed,  powerful  hands.  That  was 
.1.  C.  Sanders. 

He  had  introduced  new  methods  into  school-teaching. 
He  was  not  content  to  teach  and  discipline  for  so 
many  hours  a  day.   He  made  boys  and  girls  open  their 

lives  to  him;  he  opened  his  life  to   

them.  The  high  school  was  "educat- 
ing" day  and  night.  Teachers  in  it 
had  to  match  their  time  against  the 
time  of  the  youngsters. 

"Hard  Tickets."  even  in  those  days, 
were  to  Sanders  like  difficult  game  to 
the  keen  sportsman.  The  tough  boy 
and  the  girl  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion were  to  Sanders  as  the  biggest, 
most  wily,  and  gam- 

He  had  come  close 
to  human  life; 
his  face  was  full 
of  good  nature 
and  the  eternal 
spirit  of  boyhood 


est  fish  in  the  waters. 
The  worse  they  came, 
the  better  did  this 
man  like  them.  When 
he  had  landed  the 
stubborn  youth  in 


the  net  of  his  confidence,  and  repaired  the  damage  done 
by  unfit  parents,  or  by  unfair  home  life,  or  even  by  the 
crooked  deal  of  heredity.  Sanders's  spirit  would  throw 
its  head  back  somewhere  inside  of  him  and  crow  like 
a  rooster.  Sanders  was  having  the  time  of  his  life. 
Salvage  was  Sanders's  profession  and  he  loved  it. 

Bang!  Out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  stroke  which 
notified  him  that  the  board  of  control  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  had  picked  him  for  the  warden's  job, 
had  chosen  him  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  restraint 
of  half  a  thousand  bad  ones.  It  was  a  strange  call. 
Where  are  the  high-school  principals  to  say  "Yes"  to 
this  stirring  proposal'.'  Hut  Sanders  thought  of 
500  criminals — the  hardest,  most  illusive  game  in 
the  profession  of  man  salvage !  Furthermore,  there 
was  a  wife.  She  was  a  thin,  gray-haired,  prim,  keen- 
eyed,  straight-mouthed  woman.  Nowadays  the  pris- 
oners who  see  her  walking  alone  inside  the  jail  walls 
point  to  her  with  respect  and  affection  and  say  :  "There 
goes  the  Duchess."  She  was  his  wife,  and  when  he 
was  offered  the  new  chance,  she  nodded.  Sanders  took 
the  job. 

Plenty  were  the  arrangements,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  manners  and  customs  that  the  new 
warden  wanted  to  change  when  he  came  to  live  at 
the  penitentiary.  Yet  these  were  details  compared 
to  the  one  thing  which  Sanders,  who  is  nothing  of  a 
sentimentalist,  wanted  to  turn  inside  out.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  know  just  what  irritated  him  most  among 
the  barbarisms  of  the  big  prison,  but  time  has  shown 
that  the  one  thing  which  made  his  good,  practical, 
common  sense  revolt  was  the  shameful 
truth  that  civilization  and  modern 
times  had  galloped  forward  and  left 
its  penal  system  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind.  Sanders  found  the  facts 
which  exist  everywhere  —  the  facts 
which  made  a  Federal  District  Attor- 
ney of  my  acquaintance  withdraw 
from  a  prosecution  of  a  criminal  be- 
cause to  press  that  prosecution  would 
have  sent  a  young  man  to  one  of  the 
States'  prisons.  "From  the  mails  he 
stole  $80,"  said  the  Federal  attorney, 
"but  damned  if  I'm  going  to  send  that 

man  up  to    and  steal  his  soul." 

The  whole  idea   seemed  wrong  to 
Sanders.    Suppose  you  looked  at  pun- 
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ishment  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  criminal  .law — as  re- 
venge, as  the  eye-for-an-eye, 
tooth-for-a-tooth  doc-trine.  That 
is  the  point  of  view  of  the  law- 
handed  down  by  precedent 
through  the  history  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Under  that  idea, 
even  if  we  take  revenue,  we  do 
not  go  the  whole  way  and  hang 
the  burglar,  or  guillotine  the 
forger,  or  use  the  ax  on  the 
adulterer,  and  put  them  out  of 
the  way  conveniently;  and 
when  we  go  about  taking  a 
more  modest  form  of  revenge, 
we  create  in  our  prisons  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  doing  more 
harm  to  us  than  the  man  who 
offended  us  in  the  first  place. 
The  revenge  we  take  is  costly! 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  you  looked  at  prisons  as 
a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  dan- 
gerous men.  Is  there  any  mure 
reason  for  making  such  men 
more'    dangerous    during  their 

stay? 

Suppose  you  looked  at  pris- 
ons as  reformatories.  Sanders 
would    have   laughed    at  you. 

"They  are  not  reformatories."  he  would  have  said,  as 
he  since  has  said  to  me;  "they  are  deformatories." 

Sanders  had  one  of  the  direct  minds.  He  found 
himself  in  charge  of  500  men  considered  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  as  the  least  desirable  and  most  desperately 
dangerous  ex-citizens  within  its  borders. 

Why  Not  Graduate  a  Better  Man? 

FIRST  of  all,  he  could  not  see  any  reason  to  treat 
them  inhumanly.  He  believed  that  this  was  some- 
what out  of  keeping  with  civilized  manners  and 
customs.  Furthermore,  cruelty  and  insults  neither 
added  to  nor  subtracted  from  the  punishment.  San- 
ders believes  the  most  punishment  a  man  gets  is  (he 
punishment  of  the  mind,  which  is  made  to  see  more 
clearly,  day  by  day.  its  own  wasted  or  perverted  his- 
tory, its  lost  chances. 

Nor  could  the  high-school  principal  believe  that  the 
State  gained  anything  by  depriving  a  man  of  his  right 
to  health.    "Aside  from  common  decency,"  said 
Sanders  to  me,  "let  us  look  at  these  men 
500  machines  which  turn  out  product  for 
the  State.    I  can  show  you  on  paper 
that  there  is  money  in  giving  them 
proper  air,  clothes,  sleep,  food,  and 
education." 

Finally,  Sanders  could  not  for 
his   life  see  why  500  of  the 
population,  even  though  segre- 
gated,   should    not   be  made 
better  men  rather  than  worse 
men.     Salvage  was  his  pro- 
fession, and  said  he  to  me : 
"Why  not  try  to  graduate  a 
better  man''" 

Go  ahead  and  answer  him 
— you  who  believe  in  our  pres- 
ent penal  system. 

I   found   Sanders   on   a  hot 
afternoon  in  June  standing 
near  the  front  porch  of  the  ward 
en's   residence,   collarless,   happy — 
and  five  men  who  were  about  him 
looked  up  as  I  came. 

They  had  all  been  discussing  a  carvil 
on  a  piece  of  repaired  furniture  which 
been  put  out  on  the  lawn  for  the  finish  1 
the  warden  and  the  five  men,  who  looked  like  those 
who  sit  across  the  aisle  from  you  on  the  train  or 
come  to  repair  the  leak  in  the  roof. 
The  warden  was  in  his  joy. 

"I've  started  a  new  department,"  said  he,  looking 
over  his  eyeglasses.  "We  are  salvaging  furniture. 
Come  into  my  cellar  and  I'll  show  you  a  chair  which 
one  of  my  men  pulled  out  of  a  scrap  heap  with  a  rake. 
I've  found  a  lot  of  the  hoys  can  he  used  on  this  work. 

There  goes  IV         now  to  deliver  an  upholstery  job  to 

Mrs.  M  ,  down  in  Fort  Madison.    We  are  charging 

a  little  more  than  union  prices  for  all  outside  work  of 
any  kind.    This  repair  work  has  been  a  great  hit." 

"These  men  are  prisoners?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  that  man?" 

"That's  C  .    He's  been  here  years  already  for 

manslaughter.  He's  a  lifer.  He  goes  out  every  after- 
noon into  the  country  to  drive  in  my  cow.  Ha !  You 
look  surprised.  Well,  this  afternoon  over  150  men  are 
outside  the  prison  walls.  They're  all  around.  Some 
are  painting  barns  for  the  farmers  eight  miles  out  in 
the  country,  some  are  dragging  roads,  I've  got  a  lot 
helping  unload  coal  down  there  by  that  siding,  some 
are  delivering  stuff — oh!  all  kinds  of  work.  Guards? 
Let's  see.  There  are  just  three  guards  out  to-day, 
and  not  one  of  them  carries  a  weapon.    Let's  take  a 


He  put  a  bulletin  board  in  the  dining 
room  where  baseball  scores  are  posted 


walk  inside  the  yard.  I  want 
to  show  you  how  I  get  scrap 
wood  for  nothing  from  the  con- 
tract factory  and  make  brush 
backs  out  of  it." 

To  increase  the  revenue  from 
prison  product  and  labor  has 
been  one  of  Sanders's  great 
problems.  The  State  of  Iowa 
allowed  $9  per  man  per  month 
for  all  operating  expenses  of 
the  penitentiary.  Until  a  few 
months  ago  this  $9  figure  had 
not  changed  a  penny  during  a 
period  when  the  cost  of  living 
outside  the  prison  walls  had 
doubled.  In  order  to  carry  out 
his  idea  that  men  should  be 
provided  with  decent  living  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  their 
repair,  and  even  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  fitness  to 
earn  money  for  the  State,  the 
new  warden  began  his  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  prison 
earning  power. 

One  of  the  worst  follies  of 
our  penal  system  is  the  ordi- 
nary prison-labor  contract.  It 
is  a  folly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State,  because  the  State 
sells  $1  worth  of  available  labor  for  50  cents.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  laboring  man  who  is  not  a  crimi- 
nal, the  sale  of  $1  worth  of  labor  for  50  cents  creates 
a  competition  which  the  laboring  man  should  not  be 
asked  to  meet. 

Many  fair  men  believe,  furthermore,  that,  hav- 
ing deprived  the  convict  of  his  liberty,  it  is  unfair 
to  deprive  him  of  the  results  of  his  labor.  They 
believe  it  is  bad  enough  to  send  a  single  man  out 
of  prison  without  any  savings  to  stand  between  him 
and  his  necessity  to  eat  and  have  protection  from  the 
elements,  but  they  believe  it  is  almost  a  robbery  of 
the  innocent  for  the  State  to  appropriate  the  earn- 
ings of  convicts  upon  whose  support  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  and  are  dependent.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  an  honest  man  who  will 
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The  literary  and  historical  class;  a  forger 
learned  to  write  creditable  lyric  verses,  and 
a  burglar  learned  the  history  of  his  country 

undertake  to  show  that  the  prison  contract-labor  sys- 
tem is  not  empty  of  fairness  and  good  sense. 

Of  course,  public  opinion  and  not  prison  wardens 
must  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  It  exists  in  Iowa, 
and  Sanders  has  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

To  every  man  possible,  Sanders  offers  encourage- 
ment and  opportunity  to  earn  money  for  himself.  In 
the  case  of  those  convicts  under  contract,  a  fair 
proportion  having  completed  their  contract  "task" 
are  urged  to  work  "overtime"  for  their  own  gain. 

The  Prisoners  Run  a  Paying  Farm 

BUT  many  convicts  by  the  terms  of  the  prison  con- 
tract are  "rejected."    Sanders  has  spent  wakeful 
nights  devising  methods  of  turning  the  labor  of 
these  men  to  the  best  account.   The  money  gained  pro- 
vides an  additional  general  prison  income  which  shall  go 
to  increase  the  allowance  per  man  per  month  made  by 


the  State  of  Iowa,  and  thus  make  possible  better  condi- 
tions for  the  health  of  mind  and  body  of  the  500  con- 
victs, and  a  part  of  it  goes  to  the  prisoner  himself.  .\ 
large  fraction  of  the  men  to-day  are  able  to  send  money 
to  those  dependent  upon  them  "outside."  or  save  toward 
a  new  start  in  life  when  they  are  discharged. 

The  first  large  accomplishment  of  the  warden  was 
inducing  the  Board  of  Control  to  buy  a  200-acre  farm, 
a  few  miles  from  the  penitentiary.  "Yes,"  says  a 
prisoner,  "the  warden  and  the  boys  pull  off  quite 
a  rural  sketch.  They've  spilled  over  now,  and  hare 
to  rent  a  lot  of  land  or  go  shares  on  crops  raised  on 
other  land.  Must  be  working  over  000  new  acres, 
and  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens.  We  boys  gets 
pork,  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables  and  butter  oncet  a 
day  off'n  the  farm.  Figure  it  anyhow  you  like,  there's 
a  profit." 

The  truth  is  that  Sanders  has  realized  that  he j 
must  not  only  conceive  the  reforms  he  wishes  to 
make  in  his  eager  game  of  man  salvage,  but  must 
rest  his  reforms  on  an  economic  basis.  This  accounts 
for  the  furniture-repairing  shop  in  his  own  house 
cellar,  for  the  house-painting  gang,  for  the  farm,  for 
the  ice-harvesting  and  wood-chopping  jobs  in  winter, 
If  the  warden  were  driving  home  with  three  or  four 
prisoners  and  saw  a  man  putting  up  cord  wood,  he 
would  pull  up  the  horse  and  say  to  his  convicts; 
"What  do  you  say  to  taking  that  job  on  a  contract- 
half  pay  to  the  prison  and  half  to  you?"  And  the 
"boys,"  as  they  call  themselves  no  matter  how  old 
they  may  be,  will  jump  for  the  chance. 

Preserve  the  Shreds  of  Self- Respect 

INCIDENTS  of  this  kind  often  happen;   by  such 
ways  and  means  is  the  money  resource  of  the  i 
penitentiary  and  of  the  convicts  made  larger. 
Greater  earning  capacity  of  the  prison  helps  to 
make  possible  the  plans  that  this  persistent  direct- 1 
thinking,    direct-acting   musician,    professional  ball 
player,  umpire,  and  high-school  principal  has  in  his 
mind,  or  has  carried  out  already. 

One  of  these  ideas  is  that  the  State  gains  little 
when  it  snatches  from  a  man  his  last  shreds  of  self- 
respect  by  putting  him  into  prison  stripes.  If  pun- 
ishment means  breaking  a  man's  spirit,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  a  penitentiary  is  to  take  a  criminal  and 
with  malice  aforethought  go  about  making  him  worse 
by  such  indignities  as  clothes  which  are  ill  fitting, 
ridiculous,  or  bizarre,  then  Sanders  is  wrong,  because 
Sanders  believes  that  the  sparks  of  decency  should 
be  kept  alive  and  if  possible  made  to  flame  up 
into  new  manhood.  No  man  who  comes  to 
the  Fort  Madison  prison  is  put  in  stripes 
unless  it  be  because  he  refuses  to  el; 
the  rules.  Then  he  goes  into  checks 
for  a  while.  Another  breach  of  the 
rules  and  he  goes  into  the  old 
stripes — the  uniform  which  is  a 
relic  of  the  hysterical  pains 
taken  by  society  to  prevent 
^     an  escape. 

He  abolished  the  lock  step 
"The  more  you  use  such  cu 
toms,  the  more  confirme 
criminals  a  prison  will  gradu 
ate,"  the  warden  will  say. 
"Remember  once  upon  a  t\ma 
not  so  long  ago,  they  used 
surer  process — a  mark  on  th 
forehead  with  a  red-hot  ire 
If  we  are  wrecking  men,  let  's 
'      the  whole  way  and  mutilate  thei 
bodies.    It's  better  than  mutilati" 
their  minds  and  souls." 
He  put  salt  shakers  and  individ 
equipment  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  hall. 
Only  those  who  have  been  in  prisons  kno 
what  this  meant.    Prison  experts  said  crocke 
throwing  was  inevitable  among  convicts,  that  a  sal 
cellar,  for  instance,  was  a  dangerous  weapon.  Eve 
the  prisoners  prophesied  "rough  house."   But  SaudetS, 
by  a  plan  of  his  own.  had  assigned  each  of  the  pris- 
oners a  numbered  seat.    "Every  man  who  loses  his  sail 
shaker,  loses  it  forever,"  said  he.    The  salt  shakers 
are  still  on  the  tables. 

He  put  a  bulletin  board  in  the  dining  room  where 
announcements,  telegraphic  news,  and  baseball  scores 
are  posted.  After  his  long  experience  with  men  and 
music,  he  had  learned  to  believe  that  the  effect  of 
music  on  men  was  good.  He  organized  an  orchestra 
and  a  brass  band,  taught  most  of  the  men  how  t» 
play,  arranged  for  rehearsals  in  the  evening,  helped 
men  to  earn  money  to  buy  music  and  instruments, 
and  finally  initiated  the  custom  of  having  the 
orchestra  or  the  band  play  at  dinner  and  at  supper. 

He  has  trained  quartets  of  singers.  "I  had  one 
of  four  negroes,"  said  he  sadly.  "Oh  !  it  was  a  wonder. 
Four  voices,  real  voices,  trained  together  as  no  other 
quartet  was  ever  trained.  But  we  lost  the  tenor  by 
a  pardon,  then  the  bass  got  his  discharge,  and  so  it 
went.  The  last  man  said  it  sure  was  a  shame  for  the 
other  three  to  go  and  bust  up  that  quartet." 

Sanders  maintains  a  pretty  garden  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  old  cell  house;  in  the  winter 

special  attention  is  paid  to  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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r  I  SHE  chase  she  leads  the  man  into  is 
in  the  very  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
unlike  many  mystery  stories  the  solu- 
tion does  not  "let you  down,"  but  has 
a  moving  interest  of  its  own. 

«  ARE  you  a  gentleman?" 
/\        I  started  out  of  a  daydream  and  stared  at 
/    %    the  girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  marble-topped 
table.    She  was  leaning  toward  me,  a  curious 
look  of  pinched  eagerness  on  her  face.    She  repeated 
in  an  excited  whisper:  "Are  you  a  gentleman?  And 
brave?" 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  was  in  a  tea  shop  in  the  Clap- 
ham  High  Street — I  think  it  is  so  called — you  will 
understand  that  the  question  struck  me  as  remark- 
able. It  was  not  as  though  I  were  an  habitue  of  the 
Clapham  High  Street,  and,  as  such,  possibly  recog- 
nized. I  had  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
there — I  was  there  only  by  the  sheerest  accident,  be- 
cause  a  motor  bus  had  taken  me  there.  I  bought  a 
paper  the  moment  before,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  in 
the  bus  I  began  to  read  an  article  by  an  eminent 
publicist  in  praise  of  an  eminent  politician.  The  arti- 
cle detailed  with  much  eloquence  the  steps  by  which 
England  was  advancing,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
eminent  politician,  toward  the  happy  aim  and  end  of  all 
good  government — that  every  English  stomach  should 
be  always  and  adequately  filled.  So  impressed  was  I 
by  the  writer's  eloquence,  and  so  convinced  that  "the 
full  stomach"  was  the  aim  and  object  of  a  wisely  ordered 
life,  that,  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  article  and, 
descending  from  the  bus,  found  myself  cast  adrift  in 
the  Clapham  High  Street,  I  at  once  sought  out  a  tea 
shop  to  insure  that  my  own  stomach  should  be  ade- 
quately filled  there  and  then.  It  was  while  I  was 
playing  the  good  citizen  with  tea  and  buttered  toast 
that  I  was  asked  if  I  were  a  gentleman  and  brave. 

The  girl  must  have  been  sitting  opposite  me  all 
the  time,  though  I  had  not 
noticed  her.  She  was  the 
most  ordinary  type  of  girl 
you  can  conceive,  neither 
very  young  nor  very  pretty, 
nor  interesting — a  pale, 
flat-chested  little  person  in 
What  is  called,  I  think,  a 
rough-coat,  and  a  little 
brown  hat  with  a  broken 
feather,  both  rather  the 
worse  for  wear.  You  would 
have  diagnosed  her  as  a 
typist  or  a  shop  assistant 
or  a  council  school-tea cher — 
as  belonging,  at  any  rate, 
to  one  of  those  innumera- 
ble little  callings  in  which 
the  middle-class  girl  to- 
day manages,  at  the  cost 
of  her  personality,  to  keep 
body  and  bones  together. 


I DID  not  answer  at  once; 
I  was  not  at  all  sure 
What  to  answer.  The 
word  "gentleman"  allows 
of  so  ma  n  y  definitions, 
while  as  regards  bravery, 
although  I  habitually  con- 
sider myself  a  paladin,  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  been  called  upon  to 
translate  theory  into  prac- 
tice. Even  while  I  consid- 
ered, the  girl  rose  and 
went  on  hastily :  "If  you 
are,  you  will  follow  me  at 
once." 

I  did  not  follow  her  at 
once.  For  one  thing,  I  had 
not  finished  my  toast ;  for 
another,  the  conjunction 
of  bravery  and  the  Clap- 
ham High  Street  struck  me 
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as  rather  ridiculous;  for  a  third,  I  was  not  born  a 
Londoner  for  nothing. 

It  must  have  been  ten  minutes  before  I  left  the 
tea  shop,  only  to  find  that  the  girl  was  waiting  for 
me.  She  was  staring  disconsolately  into  the  lighted 
window  of  a  tobacconist's  next  door,  and,  as  she  saw 
me,  her  face  lit  dp  with  an  expression  of  relief  that 
struck  me  as  genuine.  "You  have  come,"  she  said. 
"I  am  glad — I  am  very  glad.    It  was  good  of  you." 

I  tried  to  explain,  but  she  gave  me  no  time.  "Fre- 
tend  to  be  looking  into  this  window,"  she  whispered; 
"we  may  be  watched." 

"But — I  assure  you — " 

"Plush — speak  lower.    There  is  so  little  time." 

I  began  to  feel  seriously  annoyed,  but  I  happened 
to  notice  in  the  window  before  us  a  brand  of  cigars 
to  which  I  am  partial.  The  girl  began  again,  still  in 
the  same  excited  whisper:  "You  are  to  follow  me — 
without  seeming  to.  Keep  at  least  fifty  yards  behind 
me.  When  I  go  into  the  house,  wait  at  the  street 
corner  until  you  see  me  come  to  the  window  and  pull 
up  the  blind.  Then  come  straight  to  the  house  and 
enter.    After  that — we  can  only  hope — " 

"I  am  extremely  sorry — " 

"Oh,  please — please !  You  do  not  know  how  much 
depends  upon  it.  Life  and  death;  and  more — a 
woman's  honor.    I  beg  you — I  beg  you — " 

"Why  not  apply  to  the  police?"  I  suggested,  but  I 
was  too  late.  She  had  left  me  and  was  now  hurrying 
along  the  pavement,  eastward.  There  seemed  nothing 
for  it  but  to  follow  her  in  order  to  explain  my  inabil- 
ity to  help  her. 

IN  THE  end,  cursing  myself  most  heartily  for  an 
ass.  I  was  thus  lured  out  of  the  main  road  into  a 
shabby  street  on  the  south  side,  lined  with  poor 
shops  and  presenting  a  stolid  front  of  that  shabby  re- 
spectability that  is  more  depressing  than  actual  pov- 
erty. About  halfway  along  it  the  girl  turned  off  to  the 
left  along  an  even  shabbier,  darker,  narrower  street. 
I  was  careful  to  note  its  name — Andover  Street.  S.  W. 
As  I  came  to  the  corner  the  girl  was  already  mount- 
ing the  front  steps  of  a 
desolate  house  about  twenty 
yards  from  me.  It  might 
have  been  deserted,  for 
there  was  no  light  in  any 
of  the  windows,  or,  as  I 
afterward  saw,  in  the  fan- 
light over  the  front  door. 

As  I  hesitated,  uncertain 
what  to  do.  the  girl  opened 
the  door,  waved  a  cautious 
hand  in  my  direction,  and 
disappeared  within  the 
house.  Even  the  sanest  of 
us,  I  suppose,  1  o  s  e  s  his 
mental  balance  sometimes. 
Only  thus  can  I  account 
for  the  fact  that  I  did  not' 
at  once  make  all  speed 
back  toward  civilization. 
Wait  I  did  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  corner,  after- 
ward strolling  slowly  past 
the  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 


pOSt- 


"You  do  not  know 
how  much  depends 
upon  it.  Life  and 
death ;  and  more — 
a  woman 's  honor" 


PASSED  a  lamp- 
they  were  sin- 
gularly infrequent — 
I  was  aware  of  a  young 
man  standing  beneath  it, 
who  favored  me  with  a 
malevolent  stare.  He 
seemed  of  the  pimply,  nar- 
row-chested clerk  class, 
was  flashily  dressed,  and 
had  a  pink  flower  of  some 
k  i  n  d  in  his  buttonhole. 
Although  I  passed  within 
a  yard  of  him,  I  could  not 
identify  him  more  closely 
if  my  life  depended  upon 
it.  Having  reached  a  cross- 
road, I  turned  and  saun- 
tered back,  this  time  upon 


the  side  nearer  the  house.  I  looked  for  the  young 
man  as  I  passed  the  lamp-post,  but  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen. 

Just  as  I  came  abreast  of  the  house  the  blind  of 
the  center  window  was  suddenly  raised,  and  I  could 
see  the  silhouette  of  the  girl  against  an  inner  light. 
While  I  hesitated  at  the  front  of  the  steps  the  door 
above  me  opened,  and  she  appeared,  beckoning  to  me 
to  hasten.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  or 
so  it  seemed  to  me.  Even  as  I  entered  I  heard  a  shrill 
whistle — of  the  kind  the  street  Arab  emits  mysteri- 
ously by  thrusting  his  finders  down  his  throat.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  in  the  street  behind 
me,  and  I  mentally  associated  it  with  the  young  man 
of  the  lamp-post. 

I WAS  in  pitch  darkness,  and  the  only  sound  was 
the  swish  of  the  girl's  clothing  as  she  moved 
somewhere  before  me. 
"Quick — quick!"  came  from  the  darkness,  and  a 
door  handle  rattled  to  my  right.  I  followed  the  girl 
into  a  small  front  parlor,  dimly  lit  by  a  single  candle. 
It  was  comfortable  and  commonplace  enough,  crowded 
to  excess  with  furniture  and  knickknacks  of  the  anti- 
macassar age,  such  as  I  had  thought  long  since  ex- 
tinct even  in  shabby  genteeldom.  My  eyes  fell  upon  a 
flat  leather  case — and  stopped  there.  I  could  see  that 
the  leather  case  was  tilled,  or  nearly  so,  with  some- 
thing that  glittered  brightly,  even  in  the  pale  candle- 
light. 

Before  I  had  time  to  say  anything  there  came  a 
thunderous  rapping  at  the  outer  door,  a  succession 
of  single  knocks  that  made  the  very  house  tremble. 
Mingled  with  them  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy  body 
hurled  recklessly  against  the  outer  woodwork,  as 
though  some  madman  were  trying  to  burst  through  it. 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause — it  seemed  long 
enough  to  me — during  which  I  was  conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  girl's  breath.  If 
she  were  not  a  consumptive,  I  reflected  even  then, 
she  was  at  least  on  the  road  to  it,  as  indeed  her 
physique  bore  witness.  The  next  moment  the  candle 
went  out,  and  her  hand  groped  for  mine  in  the  dark- 
ness.   "Come."  she  whispered.    "It  is  our  only  chance." 

I  followed  the  guidance  of  her  hand  willy-nilly 
into  the  front  passage,  along  it,  away  from  the  door, 
on  which  the  knocking  sounded  more  furiously  than 
ever,  down  a  bare  wooden  staircase,  and  so  through 
some  kind  of  a  room  paved  with  stone — a  scullery. 
I  suppose — to  a  door,  which  the  girl  opened  and  led 
the  way  through  it,  and  into  a  little  open  yard. 

BY  CONTRAST  to  the  darkness  we  had  left,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  about  me.    The  girl  stood, 
finger  on  lip.  listening  intently. 
Are  you  armed?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
"My  dear  young  lady,"  I  expostulated,  "is  one  usu- 
ally armed  in  the  Clapham  High  Street?" 

"Then  take  this — you  may  need  it."  She  handed 
me  what  felt  like  a  revolver.  "And  this,"  she  added, 
offering  me  the  leather  case  that  had  stood  on  the 
table.  When  I  hesitated.  "Please,  please,"  she  said 
breathlessly.  "They  must  be  saved — whatever  hap- 
pens to  me."  . 

"If  you  would  only  explain — "  I  was  beginning, 
when  she  suddenly  pushed  me  forward,  almost  vio- 
lently, and  closed  the  yard  door  behind  her. 

"Fool — I  am  a  fool  to  wait  here.  If  they  have 
thought  of — it  may  be  already  too  late.  Quickly — 
quickly  !" 

I  began  to  find  myself  infected  by  her  terrors,  and 
followed  her  with  no  more  words.  She  led  the  way 
along  a  sort  of  ditch  between  two  rows  of  houses, 
almost  to  the  end.  There  the  passage  suddenly  turned 
at  right  angles,  and,  after  a  few  yards,  opened  into  a 
thoroughfare,  whether  Andover  Street  or  another  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing. 

A  lamp-post  stood  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  milk- 
ing us  clearly  visible  to  anyone  passing  along  the 
street.  Three  men  suddenly  charged  at  us  before  we 
had  advanced  three  steps  in  the  new  direction.  I 
heard  a  sharp  cry  from  the  girl,  which  even  then 
struck  me  as  having  as  much  surprise  in  it  as  terror; 
but  I  had  no  time  for  mental  dissection.  Fortunately 
for  me.  one  of  the  men  came  faster  than  his  fellows. 
So  blind  was  his  rage  that  he.  as  it  were,  threw  him- 
self at  me  in  a  heap,  head  foremost,  as  though  he  had 


forgotten  that  he  had  any  arms  to  strike  with.  I 
thus  found  it  easy  enough  to  catch  him  fairly  between 
the  eyes  with  my  fist.  He  was  absurdly  wispy,  almost 
as  a  child  might  be,  so  that  I  felt  some  compunction 
at  having  struck  so  hard.  He  staggered  back  against 
the  wall,  and  there  collapsed  in  a  heap. 

I  was  equally  fortunate  with  my  second  assailant, 
who  also  seemed  scarcely  of  the  stuff  that  garroters 
are  made  of.  I  had  at  least  no  difficulty  in  send- 
ing him  on  top  of  his  companion,  whereupon  the 
third  hero  turned  and  fled  for  his  life,  his  footsteps 
clanking  like  iron  in  the  confined'  air  between  the 
walls. 

I  would  have  been  more  than  human  not  to  find 
a  certain  pleasure  in  my  success.    I  bowed  and  offered 
the  girl  my  arm.    "I  do  not  think  we 
need  fear  further  interference,"  I  told 
her;   "not,  at  any  rate,  from  these 
gentry." 

We  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  when 
she  stopped  suddenly  and  turned  her 
white  face  up  to  mine,  wild-eyed. 

"You — you  don't  think  you  hurt 
him?"  she  said  apprehensively. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  killed 
him,"  I  replied  bitterly,  rejecting  an 
unpleasant  vision  of  myself  manacled 
for  manslaughter.  "I  hit  him  pretty 
hard — if  you  mean  the  first  one.  The 
other — " 

"Killed  him !"  she  cried  in  accents  of 
genuine  horror.  "Oh,  I  must  go  back — 
I  must  go  back.  He — he — the  one  with 
the  buttonhole,  do  you  mean?" 

"The  one  with  the  buttonhole,"  I 
agreed.  His  outrageous  pink  geranium 
— if  such  it  was — was  indeed  the  one 
thing  I  had  clearly  noticed  about  him. 
"If  you  mean  to  go  back,"'  I  went  on, 
feeling  unreasonably  angry  at  the  sug- 
gestion, "I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  accompany  you.  Here  is 
your  property,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  take  it."  I  offered  her  the 
leather  case  and  the  revolver  with  a 
bow.  "I  have  done  enough  fighting  for 
one  evening,"  I  added  when  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"No — no."  She  staggered  a  little  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "It  would 
be  madness.  We  must  go  on — at  once 
— at  once.  There  may  be  more  of  them. 
We  must  go  on." 

GO  ON  we  did.  she  clinging  to  my 
arm  and  directing  me  through  a 
maze  of  dark  streets,  growing 
steadily  shabbier,  twisting  and  turning 
so  frequently  and  with  so  many  back- 
ward feints  to  make  sure  that  we  were 
not  followed  that  I  lost  all  sense  of  our 
direction  or  whereabouts  until  wTe  un- 
expectedly emerged  into  a  main  thor- 
oughfare, which  my  companion  told  me 
was  the  Stockwell  Road. 

"And  now,"  I  said  as  we  turned 
the  corner,  "we  are  not  likely  to  be 
attacked  here.  So  perhaps  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  explain — " 

"But  we  are  not  safe  yet — not  at  all  safe,"  she 
stammered.  "There  are — oh,  there  are  hundreds  of 
them.    We  must  go — " 

By  what  seemed  to  me  a  miracle — for  I  could  not 
conceive  what  custom  it  could  look  for  in  such  a  dis- 
trict— an  empty  taxi  passed  us  as  she  spoke.  I  sig- 
naled the  driver.  "We  will  drive  somewhere,"  I  said, 
more  gently,  for  I  could  see  that  she  was  greatly  agi- 
tated ;  "and  meanwhile  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"But — but — a  taxi !"  she  said  with  a  little  note  of 
awe  and  admiration.  "It  is  so  terribly —  You  are 
sure  you  can  afford  it?" 

I  explained  that,  compared  with  manslaughter,  ex- 
travagance was  at  worst  a  venial  sin.  She  got  in 
meekly,  while  for  want  of  a  better  destination  I  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  Victoria. 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while  I  waited.  "It 
was — it  was  very  good  of  you — and  brave,"  she  said 
at  last.  "I — I  should  have  been  lost  without  you. 
And  then — " 
"And  then — "  I  reminded  her  after  a  little. 
"They — these  jewels,"  she  said'  suddenly,  "they  were 
stolen." 

"I  am  glad  that  we  have  discovered  them,"  I  said. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  know — if  any  reliance  was  to  be 
put  upon  her  word,  that  is  to  say — that  we  had  not 
stolen  them  ourselves.    "To  whom  do  they  belong?" 

"To  the  Countess  Valda  Tirnovski.  They  are  price- 
less— pearls  and  rubies  and  emeralds.  They  were 
stolen — by  the  Black  Hand." 

"Really.    And  how — " 

"It  was  my  fault — that  was  the  terrible  part  of  it. 
I — I  am  her  foster  sister." 

"Indeed."  I  said,  feeling  there  was  nothing  else  to 
say.  I  should  have  been  less  surprised  if  she  had 
claimed  to  be  the  countess  herself.    But  a  thought 


struck  me.  Possibly  I  had  been  unjust.  "The  countess 
is  English?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  She  was  a  Miss  Blundell  from 
Lincolnshire.  I  was  her  foster  sister  and  her  secre- 
tary. It  was  my  fault  the  jewels  were  stolen.  The 
worst  of  it  was — they  were  not  hers." 

"Not  hers?" 

"No — they  were  only7  lent  to  her,  to  wear  for  one 
night,  by — by  her  lover." 

"O-o-h  !    She  has  a  lover,  then?" 

"Of  course — they  always  do.  Her  husband  is  a  very 
old  man." 

It  struck  me  as  an  inadequate  reason,  but  being 
less  familiar  with  the  private  lives  of  the  great  than 
was  evidently  my  companion,  I  let  it  pass.  "And  so — " 
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"Yes.  And — oh,  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you ! — 
but  I  found  out  they  were  to  have  a  meeting  to-night 
to  divide  the  jewels,  and  that  just  for  half  an  hour 
the  house  would  be  empty.  That  was  my  chance,  of 
course.  I  had  a  key — I  had  stolen  it  from  his  pocket 
while  we  were  making  love — dreadful,  wasn't  it? — 
and  I  knew  where  he  had  the  jewels  hid.  Only  I 
was  afraid.  I  knew  I  couldn't  get  them  by  myself. 
I  had  to  find  some  one  who  was  strong  and  brave  and 
a  gentleman — some  one  I  could  trust.  And  then  I  saw 
one — in  the  tea  shop.  And  I  felt  somehow  that  it  was 
all  right." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  murmured.    "But  here  we 
are  at  Victoria.    Where  would  you  like  to  go  next? 
I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  relieve  the  countess's 
mind?" 

"I — I — won't  trouble  you  any  more. 
I  shall  be  quite  all  right  now.  I  will 
just  hop  on  a  bus.  She — she  is  stop- 
ping at  Claridge's  Hotel — where  all  the 
rich  people  stop,  you  know — and  there 
is  a  bus  that  goes  quite  close." 

I  asked  for  nothing  better,  and  was 
about  to  get  out  of  the  cab  when  she 
stopped  me  again.  "If — if  you  would 
only  tell  me  your  name,"  she  said  tim- 
idly. "I  can't  ever  do  anything  to — to 
show  I  am  grateful  myself,  but  I  know 
that  Valda,  the  countess — " 

If  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  I 
should  certainly  not  have  given  her 
my  card,  but  the  deed  was  done  un- 
thinkingly, and  I  could  scarcely  de- 
mand it  back  again  at  once.  I  could 
only  hope — as  I  watched  her  dart 
across  the  station  yard  and  into  a  bus 
— that  I  had  not  laid  up  future  trouble 
for  myself.  Naturally,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  her  story;  it  only  re- 
mained to  hope  that  she  was  a  common 
or  garden  liar,  and  that  I  had  not 
somehow  been  used  toward  some  actu- 
ally criminal  end.  I  must  confess  that, 
although  I  had  certainly  escaped  bore- 
dom for  one  afternoon,  I  ate  my  dinner 
that  evening  with  less  appetite  than 
I  should  have  expected. 

I  was  even  more  intrigue  some  three 
weeks  later,  by  which  time  the  adven- 
ture had  faded  comfortably  into  the 
past,  to  find  one  day,  awaiting  me  at 
the  club,  a  little  package  containing  a 
scarfpin  and  a  card,  on  which  was 
written  in  an  unformed  girlish  hand : 
"With  the  Countess  Valda  Tirnovski's 
compliments  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
brave  gentleman  who  saved  her  honor." 
It  was  quite  a  presentable  little  pin  in 
its  way  for  a  person  who  likes  that  sort 
of  thing — a  tiny  ruby  in  a  plain  setting. 


/  was  equally  fortunate  with  my  second  assailant, 
sending  him  on  top  of  his  companion,  whereupon 
the  third  hero  turned  and  fled  for  his  life 

"My  fiance — he — he — I  thought  he  was — was  only 
what  he  pretended  to  be — in  the  city.  And  all  the  while 
he  was — I  don't  know — a  prince  or  a  count  or  some- 
thing.   And  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Black  Hand." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  referring  to  a  gen- 
tleman with — with  the  buttonhole?" 

"Yes — you — you  would  never  have  taken  him  for — 
for  anything  of  that  sort,  would  you?" 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  nowadays,"  I  replied,  non- 
committally.    "Speaking  generally,  I  should  not." 

"Neither  should  I.  I  was  quite  deceived  about  him. 
So — he  must  be  in  disguise,  of  course — so  one  evening, 
when  Valda — the  countess,  I  mean — was  at  a  ball.  I  let 
him  come  to  see  me.    He  must  have  taken  them  then." 

THE  countess  was  not  wearing  them?" 
"No.    Not  that  time.     She  has  so  many. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds'  worth. 
Her  husband  worships  the  very  ground  she  walks  on. 
He  denies  her  nothing." 

"She  is  very  fortunate,"  I  said,  seeing  that  it  was 
expected  of  me. 

"Yes,  isn't  she?    So,  of  course.  I  knew,  as  soon  as 
I  found  they  were  gone,  that  I  must  get  them  back 
or  her  honor  would  have  been  lost." 
"Yes — I  see." 

"I  didn't  care  to  go  to  the  police  either.  So  I  set 
to  work  to  track  him  down,  not  letting  him  know  that 
I  suspected  him.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  found  out 
where  they  meet — the  Black  Hand,  you  know." 

"In  Andover  Street,  I  suppose?" 


T  SO  happened  that  I  was  called 
abroad  on  the  morning  following 
the  receipt  of  the  pin,  and  did  not 
return  for  ten  days.  On  the  day  of 
my  return,  as  I  entered  the  club,  Willis, 
the  hall  porter,  greeted  me  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  sympathetic  anxiety.  "A 
young  man — waiting  to  see  you,  sir," 
he  told  me.  "Has  called  three  times.  Says  he  must  see 
you.  Most  important.  Here  he  is,  sir !"  At  the  same 
moment  a  young  man  burst  upon  me  from  the  inner 
glass  doors,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  evading 
him.    It  was  the  young  man  of  the  pink  geranium ! 

I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  for  the  moment 
I  could  only  stand  and  goggle  at  him.  Although  he 
lacked  a  buttonhole,  there  was  no  mistaking  his  face; 
I  had  caught  an  illuminating  glimpse  of  it  at  the  same 
moment  that  my  fist  impinged  upon  it.  Yet  there 
seemed  nothing  threatening  or  malicious  about  him 
any  more ;  rather  something  appealing,  if  not  posi- 
tively cringing,  and,  unless  his  eyes  were  naturally 
pink  rimmed,  which  was  probable  enough,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  crying. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  superfluous  greetings.  "I  want 
you  to  come  with  me  at  once,  sir,  if  you  would  be  so 
good,  sir.   We'll  take  a  cab — if  you  wouldn't  mind,  sir." 

I  was  still  staring  at  him  speechlessly  when  sud- 
denly he  put  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and 
sniveled  unmistakably :  "My  Emmy's  dying,  sir.  The 
doctor  says  it's  only  a  matter  of  hours.  And  she 
wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Your  Emmy?"  I  exclaimed  in  natural  surprise. 
"Her  you  run  off  with,  sir.    Or  thought  you  did. 
She  wants  to  see  you,  sir,  before  she — "  he  choked 
miserably — "to  say  she's  sorry.    If  you  wouldn't  mind, 
sir.    It  would  make  it  easier  for  her,  sir." 

I  saw  a  glimpse  of  daylight  at  that,  though  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  my  greatest  preoccupation  was 
to  get  out  of  the  club  before  his  tears  and  his  explana- 
tions should  arouse  further  scandal,  for  already  I 
could  see  that  Willis's  sharp  ears  were  ominously 
cocked.  I  followed  him  accordingly,  entered  the  cab 
he  hailed,  and  waited  while  he  gave  directions  to 

the  driver.  (Concluded  on  page  31) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  currency  bill,  when  it  was 
introduced,  was  not  as  good  as 
it  might  have  been,  nor  as  it  will 
be  when  it  is  flnallty  made  a  law.  There 
was  a  little  evidence  that  in  framing  it 
some  deference  had  been  given  to  a  quar- 
ter where  splendid  ethical  impulses  are 
unhappily  associated  with  economic  here- 
sies. Probably  the  only  misfortune  attend- 
ing this  is  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  be  able  to  push  this  bill  as 
energetically  as  the  tariff  bill,  as  to  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  say  that  any  Demo- 
crat who  resists  it  is  a  traitor  to  his  party 
administration. 

The  Canker  of  Power 

THE  McReynolds  trouble  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  first  sign  of  a  disease 
that  always  menaces  a  party  in  power,  the 
disposition  to  "oblige  a  friend,"  to  show 
a  fraternal  good-fellowship,  by  putting 
private  convenience  ahead  of  public  duty. 
It  was  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  who  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  postpone  prosecution,  and  he 
is,  therefore,  the  real  culprit.  This  is 
a  pitjr,  for  he  is  the  first  labor  leader  to 
achieve  so  high  a  public  position  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Cabinet,  although 
in  England  labor  leaders  have  long  been 
given  places  in  the  Ministry.  In  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  so  to  speak,  labor  is  on 
trial,  and  he  owes  it  doubly  to  labor  to 
so  conduct  himself  that  public  opinion 
may  concede  more  and  more  the  right 
of  the  representatives  of  labor  to  take  a 
high  place  in  government. 

An  Institution  Outgrown 

FRANK  E.  DOREMUS,  Congressman 
from  Detroit,  has  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Augustus  P.  Gardner  of  Massachusetts 
is  likely  to  be  chairman  of  the  correspond- 
ing Republican  committee.  Both  of  these 
are  exceptionally  high-minded  men,  and 
they  will  put  the  conduct  of  their  com- 
mittees on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  why  should  these  committees 
exist?  A  member  of  Congress  is  elected 
by  a  small  local  community.  For  a  com- 
mittee, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  usually  draws  its  cam- 
paign funds  from  New  York,  to  intervene 
is  inherently  wrong. 

Opposition  for  Opposition's  Sake 

REPUBLICAN  statesmen  are  opposing 
-  the  consideration  of  a  banking  and 
currency  bill  just  now  as  unnecessary. 
In  the  summer  of  1908  these  same  states- 
men, then  in  control  of  the  Government, 
passed  an  emergency  currency  bill  which 
expires  next  year.  If  there  was  need  of 
that  measure  then,  surely,  now  that  it  is 
about  to  expire,  the  same  need  exists  again. 

Editing  the  Record' 

THERE  was  a  dispute  between  Con- 
gressman Albert  Johnson  of  Wash- 
ington and  Congressman  James  Wesley 
Bryan  of  the  same  State  as  to  whether 
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their  speeches  were  correctly  reported  in 
the  Record.  The  Speaker,  intervening,  said  : 

The  Chair  will  state  the  rale  and  the  practice. 
If  it  is  a  speech  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the .  term  with  no  dialogue,  the  member  has  a 
perfect  right  to  put  in  his  speeches  anything  he 
pleases,  provided  he  is  not  violating  the  rale  by 
talking  about  the  Senate  or  a  Senator,  is  not 
using  abusive  language  toward  the  President,  is 
not  using  language  offensive  to  any  member  of  the 
House,  and  is  not  violating  any  other  rale. 
When  he  comes  to  revise  his  remarks,  he  can  cut 
out  (uu/  part  of  that  speech  he  pleases,  or  all  of 
it,  unless  there  is  a  dialogue  in  it,  and  if  there  is 
a  dialogue  involved  he  cannot  change  that  dia- 
logue without  the  consent  of  the  interlocutor  or 
interlocutors. 

This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  proof 
of  what  many  already  know,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be — a  correct  transcript  of  what  actually 
takes  place  on  the  floor. 

Still  Standing  Pat 

THE  comment  of  one  of  the  few  old 
Standpatters  left  in  the  Senate, 
Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
plan  to  rejuvenate  the  Republican  party 
was  this : 

When  the  time  comes  for  reorganizing  the  Re- 
publican party  I  think  we  must  follow  the  men 
who  helped  build  the  party  and  not  those  who 
helped  wreck  it. 

There  is  just  the  trouble  with  Senator 
Cummins's  plan.  The  Republican  party 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  men  who  think  as 
Gallinger  does,  and  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  go.  Barnes,  Crane,  and  the 
rest  are  the  officials  of  the  party.  They  hold 
the  places  of  power,  and  they  hold  them 
under  a  plan  of  organization  devised  many 
years  ago  to  be  self-perpetuating.  The  only 
fact  that  can  be  recorded  about  Senator 
Cummins's  dream  is  that  up  to  date  the 
scheme  for  rehabilitating  the  Republican 
party  has  made  no  progress  whatever. 

Standing  Firm 

SOME  constituents  of  Senator  Chilton 
of  West  Virginia  besieged  him — as 
the  beneficiaries  of  protection  have  been 
besieging  every  Democratic  Senator — with 
a  request  to  oppose  the  Wilson-Underwood 
bill.  Senator  Chilton's  reply  contained 
these  words : 

I  am  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator.  .  .  . 
I  was  elected  by  a  party  that  promised  to  do 
something  substantial  to  bring  about  real  com- 
petitive conditions.  ...  I  am  committed  to  the 
idea  of  tariff  reform,  and  I  will  be  compelled  to 
defer  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  my  party 
as  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  but  when  we  agree 
upon  the  bill  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

It  is  now  certain  that  enough  Demo- 
cratic Senators  will  vote  for  the  tariff  bill 
to  pass  it,  and  if  any  Democratic  Senators 
fail,  there  will  be  progressive  Republicans 
to  take  their  places. 

A  Herring  Across  the  Trail 

PERIODICALLY  the  question  of  free- 
ing the  Philippines  shows  its  head 
in  Congress.  Some  who  bring  it  up  are 
ardent  souls  who  are  actually  distressed 


by  our  holding  the  islands.  But  a  good 
deal  of  the  agitation  for  Philippine  free- 
dom originates  with  persons  who  would 
like  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  party 
and  put  a  brake  on  the  progress  toward 
a  new  tariff  and  a  new  currency  bill.  A 
very  effectual  way  to  break  up  the  Demo- 
cratic program  of  important  domestic 
legislation  would  be  to  get  it  into  a  snarl 
over  the  freedom  of  the  Philippines. 

Subtle 

AN  AMENDMENT  was  proposed  to  the 
tariff  bill  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  any  goods  except  immediate  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  forests,  and  fisheries 
"wholly  or  in  part  manufactured  by  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  old."  This  looks 
like  a  humanitarian  measure.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ingeniously  devised  to  make  a  high  tariff. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  unique  scheme 
was  conceived  not  so  much  by  philanthro- 
pists as  by  protectionists. 

The  Fight  on  the  Forests 

THE  beginnings  of  a  big  national  con- 
test show  themselves  above  the  sur- 
face whenever  Congress  has  a  moment  of 
leisure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  deter- 
mined assault  on  the  national  forests  and 
conservation  as  a  whole  is  planned.  The 
opening  gun  was  fired  by  a  Republican 
Congressman,  William  E.  Humphrey  of 
Washington.  In  replying  on  behalf  of 
conservation,  the  Progressive  leader,  Con- 
gressman Victor  Murdoch,  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Humphrey]  made  a  sensational' 
speech  here,  in  which  he  criticized  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry.  He  went  to  the  extent  virtually  of 
advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
national  conservation.  ...  I  want  to  say  this. 
.  .  .  The  gentleman  from  Washington  yesterday 
advocated  openly  what  the  Republican  leaders  in 
this  House,  in  my  opinion,  have  nursed  secretly 
for  years  in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  came  out  in  the  open  and 
gave  us  his  real  thought  upon  the  proposition  of 
conservation,  and  /  believe  that  the  expression 
he  made  yesterday  is  the  belief  and  desire  of  the 
men  who  control  the  Republican  party  here  and 
in  the  other  body.  .  .  . 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  saw  what  I 
believed  then — and  believe  now — was  the  be- 
ginning of  one  of  the  greatest  national  achieve- 
ments that  we  have  ever  seen — certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  our  generation.  I 
saw  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  inaugurate  a  policy 
which  made  for  a  practice  of  national  frugality, 
so  far  as  our  great  storehouses  of  natural  wealth 
are  concerned ;  and,  along  with  that  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  policy  which  made  for  national 
frugality,  I  saw  Mr.  Tinchot,  together  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  call  a  halt  on  a  high  carnival  of 
fraud,  deception,  plunder,  and  wicked  waste  in 
the  nation's  resources.  I  believed  then — and  I 
believe  noiv — that  in  the  establishment  of  a  great 
policy  of  conservation  in  this  land,  neither  Mr. 
Pinchot  nor  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  any  appre- 
ciable sympathy  from  the  leaders  in  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

When  this  fight  comes,  about  half  the 
Republicans  will  be  in  favor  of  conserva- 
tion and  half  against.  The  Democrats 
will  be  similarly  divided.  Some  very 
strange  cleavages  will  occur  in  Congress 
during  the  next  year,  and  out  of  them  will 
come  something  new  in  American  politics. 
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Berlin  Dedicates  a  Stadium  for  the  Olympic  Games  of  1916 


Breaking  Another  World's  Record 


THE  leap  with  which  L. 
Geohring  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Athletic  Association 
broke  the  world's  record  for 
the  standing  high  jump  was 
caught  by  a  speed  camera 
and  is  shown  in  the  snap- 


shot above.  The  new  mark 
for  this  event  is  5  feet  5% 
inches.  This  is  %  inch  better 
than  that  set  by  Ray  Ewry 
twelve  years  ago.  Geohring's 
record  was  made  in  a  meet 
at  Travers  Island,  June  14. 


GERMANY  chose  a  Sunday  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
new  athletic  stadium  in  Berlin,  and 
dedicated  the  structure  with  what 
a  correspondent  describes  as  "al- 
most religious  fervor  and  military 
pomp."  The  Kaiser  and  his  sons 
were  among  the  30,000  spectators; 
and  in  the  arena  21,000  men  and 
women  and  9,000  boys  and  girls 
paraded,  drilled,  and  played  games. 
The  1916  Olympic  contests  are  to  be 
held  in  this  stadium,  and  the  German 
athletes  feel  it  their  solemn  patriotic 
duty  to  keep  the  prizes  from  being 
carried  away  by  other  nations. 

The  photograph  above  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  few  of  the  athletes  and 
a  section  of  the  crowd  at  the  dedi- 
cation and  shows  in  the  background 
the  swimming  basin.  The  pool  is 
100  meters  long.     The  release  of 


10,000  carrier  pigeons,  flying  to  all 
quarters  of  Germany  with  little 
paper  rolls  bearing  Count  von  Pod- 
bielski's  dedication  address,  an- 
nounced the  news  that  the  stadium 
was  formally  open. 

The  Count's  message  was  that  the 
stadium  should  be  regarded  as  the 
temple  of  a  new  cult;  that  Ger- 
many's athletes  should  train  to  serve 
the  national  cause  like  soldiers. 
"This  theatre  has  been  provided," 
he  said,  "for  contests  of  peace,  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of  physi- 
cal strength,  to  the  steeling  of  the 
will  power,  to  fostering  patriotism." 

W.  Beach  Thomas,  in  the  London 
"Daily  Mail,"  calls  the  stadium  a 
"superstadium  for  super-Germans 
who  are  to  be  trained  into  physi- 
cal perfection  superior  to  that  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  bodyguard." 


A  spectacular  fall,  but  one  in  which 
neither  horse  nor  rider  was  injured, 
is  recorded  in  this  unusual  snapshot 
taken  at  the  tenth  annual  horse  show 
of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Riding  and 


Driving  Club.  The  clatter  of  hoofs 
against  the  hurdle  warned  the  pho- 
tographer in  time  to  catch  a  1-1000  of 
a  second  exposure  just  as  Lightheart 
went  to  her  knees  after  the  fence  fell 
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Judge  Alfred  Nippert  of  the  Com-  §| 
11      tnon  Pleas  Court,  Cincinnati,  says 
|P      comfort  makes  for  cool-headedness 

*  §1 


A  BLUE  UMBRELLA  four  feet 
■*■  *■  wide  now  shelters  Patrolman 
J.  C.  Holmes,  who,  stationed  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building, 
directs  traffic  at  Washington 's  busiest 
and  hottest  street '  crossing  —  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  A  venues.  Major  Syl- 
vester, head  of  the  District's  Police 
Department,  ordered  the  sunshade 
recently  when  the  mercury  first  boiled 
up  toward  the  century  mark.  If  the 
experiment  is  a  success — and  the 
cool  Mr.  Holmes  says  it  is  —  other 
umbrellas  will  be  put  into  service 


BY  APPEARING  in  Washing- 
ton dressed  in  tropical  white, 
President  Wilson  again  has  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  establish 
one  of  the  few  precedents  overlooked 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  Presi- 
dent's hot-weather  costume,  which 
was  first  seen  on  a  warm  day  late 
in  June,  consisted  of  a  four-button 
sack  suit  of  white  duck,  white  canvas 
shoes,  a  negligee  shirt,  white  necktie, 
and  turn-down  collar.  The  Presi- 
dent is  shown  handing  to  a  boy  scout 
a  message  which  was  carried  by 
relay  from  Washington  to  Chicago 


As  fire-prevention  adviser  to  the  cotton  garment  manufacturers  of  New  York 
City,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  H.  Christopher  has  become  a  fire  chief  to  15,000  girl 
operatives  employed  in  ISO  factories.  Her  duties  include,  besides  the  inspec- 
tion of  buildings,  the  training  of  the  workers  and  their  employers  in  fire 
drills.     Our  photograph  shows  her  inspecting  a  water  tank  on  a  factory  roof 


'DILLY"  GRIFFIN,  fifteen  years  old, 
recently  completed  his  third  year  as 
editor,  publisher,  and  owner  of  "The  Young 
American  Golfer,"  a  monthly  magazine 
published  in  Wheaton,  III.  The  first  copy 
of  the  magazine  was  struck  off  in  one  corner 
of  a  country  print  shop  with  borrowed 
type.  Now  it  is  published  "  by  contract  " 
and  goes  to  several  thousand  subscribers. 
The  editor  is  still  wearing  knickerbockers 


In  the  front  row  of  this  warm-weather  group  from  Salt  Lake  City  four  Western 
Governors  appear.  From  left  to  right  they  are  S.  V.  Stewart  of  Montana,  Joseph 
M.  Carey  of  Wyoming,  William  Spry  of  Utah,  and  Tasker  L.  Oddie  of  Nevada 


ARCHDEACON  HUDSON 
^  *  STUCK,  Episcopal  missionary 
in  Alaska,  had  taken  no  vacation  for 
fiveyears.  Hedecidedto rollanum- 
ber  of  outings  into  one  this  year  by 
making  an  attempt  to  climb  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  highest  summit  in  North 
America.  Last  month  he  reached 
the  mountain 's  highest  peak,  erected 
a  cross  there,  and  said  a"Te  Deum ' ' 
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Editorial  Comment 


Part  of  Wilson's  Program 


A 


GOOD  MAN  who  has  made  the  world  better  by  living  in  it 
sent  us  this  letter: 


Editor  Collier's  Weekly  : 
Because  one  cannot  attribute  to  Collier's  the  deliberate  purpose  to  slander 
an  honest  and  honored  citizen  and  murder  his  character,  it  is  all  the  more  ex- 
asperating to  meet  with  such  gross  unfairness  in  its  columns  as  in  the  editorial 
"Serving  Two  Masters."  Your  charge  that  Henry  K.  McHaro  betrayed  his  trust 
as  director  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  the  interest  of  the  coal  company  of 
which  he  was,  not  president  at  the  time,  but  a  director,  by  getting  the  highest 
possible  price  for  its  product  (the  italics  are  your  own),  means  to  the  reader, 
of  course,  that  he  got  more  than  the  market  price,  or,  at  least,  the  very  highest 
price  quoted  in  the  market,  or  else,  where  is  the  "graft"  which  you  profess  to 
scent?  The  least  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  of  any  source  other  than  the 
brokers  who  failed  of  their  commission  in  this  transaction  would  have  shown 
you  that  the  "purchasing  agent"  whose  testimony  before  the  investigating  com- 
mission you  quote  must  have  known  all  about : 

1.  That  the  contract  for  50,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  between  the  Virginia 
Iron,  Coal,  and  Coke  Company,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  was  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  four  years'  dealings,  during  which  the  railroad  company  had 
thoroughly  tested  the  coal,  found  it  good,  and  steadily  increased  its  orders. 

2.  That  the  contract  was  not  sought  by  Mr.  McHarg  on  behalf  of  his  company, 
but  by  the  railroad  for  straight  business  reasons. 

."».  That  instead  of  "the  highest  possible  price,"  the  railroad,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  paid  less  than  the  same  coal  did  then,  and  has,  every  month  since  the  con- 
tract was  made,  brought  at  the  mine,  less  than  the  Boston  &  Maine  could  have 
bought  it  for  anywhere  else,  even  with  the  inducement  of  a  five  years*  contract 
for  50,000  tons  a  month. 

4.  That  the  reason  the  coal  company  made  this  arrangement,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  Mr.  McHarg,  was  that  so  it  would  be  able  to  keep  its  miners  at  work 
right  along  through  the  slack  season,  instead  of  only  two  or  three  days  .a  week, 
which  latter  is  bad  economy  for  the  company  as  well  as  for  the  men. 

A  little  further  inquiry  would  have  discovered  to  you  who  Henry  K.  McHarg 
is :  a  captain  of  industry,  it  is  true ;  a  director  even  in  several  concerns  which 
count  themselves  fortunate  in  having  his  clear  head,  sound  judgment,  and  un- 
compromising integrity  in  their  councils;  a  citizen  whose  word  is  as  good  as  any 
man's  bond,  with  a  heart  as  big  as  that  of  an  ox,  of  whom  this  action  in  behalf 
of  his  miners  was  wholly  characteristic,  and  whom  it  is  a  daily  benediction  to 
know  as  a  man  and  a  friend. 

This  is  the  man  whom  Collier's  is  holding  up  as  a  grafter.  In  a  long  life 
of  battling  with  the  powers  of  dishonesty  and  greed,  to  which  there  never  seems 
to  have  been  any  let-up,  I  have  met  some  men  whose  very  personalities  made  up 
for  it  all  and  more;  it  was  so  utterly  preposterous  to  conceive  of  anything  like 
double-dealing  in  their  presence,  and  Henry  K.  McHarg  has  ever  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  them  all,  not  to  me  only,  but  to  everyone  who  knows  him.  What 
good  cause  is  served  by  abusing  such  a  man?  I  have  faith  enough  in  Collier's 
to  believe  that  it  will  hasten  to  own  the  injury  it  has  done  and  repair  it. 

Jacob  A.  Rus. 

We  are  glad  to  print  Mr.  Bus's  spirited  statement  that  his  friend  is 
a  good  man  who  helps  the  weak.  We  alluded  to  Mr.  McHarg  as  typical 
of  a  situation  common  among  captains  of  industry  only  because  his 
case  happened  to  be  brought  out  in  vivid  detail  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tion into  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Eailroad.  He  is  one  of 
many  men  who  is  forced  to  undergo  unpleasant  experiences  by  the 
changing  ethical  standards  of  the  day.  And  the  fact  that  ethical 
standards  are  changing  is  one  that  all  earnest  people  should  take 
into  account  in  passing  judgment  on  their  neighbors.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  insist  that  the  moral  aspect  of  Mr.  McHarg's  position 
is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bus  or  that  he 
is  a  good  man  who  helps  the  weak.  What  current  public  opinion 
feels  about  interlocking  directorates  is  concisely  stated  in  a  recent 
number  of  Senator  La  Follette's  weekly  paper: 

The  Government  investigation  of  Standard  Oil  uncovered  the  fact  that  it 
"compelled  nearly  every  railroad  company  in  the  country  to  purchase  its  oil 
at  extortionate  prices." 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  intercorporate  manipulation  which  estab- 
lishes a  silent  partnership  between  transportation  and  other  branches  of  big 
business.  Overwhelming  proofs  of  these  connections  are  found  in  the  interlocking 
directorates  which  control  all  railroad  expenditure.  .  .  . 

Where  there  is  an  absence  of  actual  dishonesty,  nevertheless  the  relationship 
begets  looseness  of  dealing  and  gross  extravagance  everywhere.  And  the  want 
of  strict  business  methods  and  high  standards  of  efficiency  may  entail  as  great 
a  loss  to  the  public  as  absolute  dishonesty. 

With  railway  valuation  under  way,  we  are  ready  now  for  the  next  step. 

We  must  absolutely  divorce  transportation  from  all  other  business  operations. 

We  must  prohibit  interlocking  directorates,  making  it  unlawful  for  an  officer  or 
director  of  any  common  carrier  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  director  of  any  other  cor- 
poration having  financial  or  other  business  relations  with  the  railroad  corporation. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  either  the  logic  or  the  morals  of  this. 
It  has  always  been  against  the  law  for  a  member  of  the  Legislature  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  supplies  to  the  State.    With  the  rela- 


tion which  large  public-utility  corporations  have  come  to  bear  to  the 
public  there  is  exactly  the  same  reason  for  forbidding  the  analogous 
practice.  Many  a  city  alderman  has  gone  to  jail  for  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  sale  of  supplies  to  the  city  hall.  Interlocking  directorates 
in  big  corporations  are  in  exactly  the  same  position.  Mr.  McHarg 
would  not  allow  his  chauffeur  to  be  a  partner  in  the  garage  that  sells 
him  gasoline,  nor  would  he  allow  his  cook  to  be  a  partner  in  the  butcher 
shop.  In  a  democracy  we  cannot  have  one  law  for  cooks  and  chauf- 
feurs and  another  for  captains  of  industry.  Neither,  unhappily,  can 
we  have  one  law  for  good  men,  such  as  Mr.  McHarg  is,  and  another 
for  men  who  would  use  their  position  to  line  their  pockets.  That  big 
business  is  itself  beginning  to  recognize  this  situation  is  illustrated 
by  the  language  of  an  announcement  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago 
in  the  "Wall  Street  Journal": 

In  connection  with  the  Steel  Corporation's  new  bond  issue,  E.  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man, says :  "As  authorized  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  not  including  any  members  of  the  firm  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  $30,500,000  bond 
on  a  basis  of  5  1-10  per  cent  rate  of  interest." 

The  delicacy  of  feeling  which  prompted  those  members  of  th 
Morgan  firm  who  are  also  Steel  directors  to  refrain  from  voting  on 
a  transaction  out  of  which  they  got  a  profit  is  a  sign  of  what  is  com 
ing.  The  interlocking  directorates  must  go.  The  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  also  directors  in  most  of  the 
country's  big  railroads.  As  Steel  directors  they  sell  rails  to  them- 
selves as  railroad  directors;  then,  as  railroad  directors,  they  make 
freight  rates  for  themselves  as  Steel  directors.  In  this  complicated 
capacity,  to  which  trust  are  they  faithful?  Are  they  faithful  to  the 
railroad  stockholders  by  getting  the  rails  at  the  lotcest  price  possible? 
Or  are  they  faithful  to  the  Steel  stockholders  by  getting  the  highest 
prices  possible?  Or — third  and  most  potent  horn  to  this  tricornual 
dilemma — do  they  fix  the  prices  of  both  rails  and  freight  so  as  to 
enrich  both  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  railroads,  and  make  the 
public  pay  both  the  bills? 

Only  under  some  such  form  of  Government  regulation  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Progressive  party  can  interlocking  directorates  be  tol- 
erated; such  regulation  would  supply  that  hostile  and  watchful  check 
which  otherwise  must  come  from  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
two  contracting  corporations. 

Most  of  the  big  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  aside  from  those  made 
from  real  estate,  would  turn  out,  on  analysis,  to  be  based  on  the 
immoral  use  of  this  interlocking-directorate  device.  They  have  been 
made  by  men  who,  as  trustees  for  others,  have  let  profitable  contracts 
to  themselves.  We  think  this  device  is  so  fundamentally  immoral,  so 
repugnant  to  the  common  law,  that  no  new  statutes  are  needed  to 
break  it  up — only  honest  and  courageous  courts  not  subject  to  the 
influence  of  big  business.  We  think  that  one  of  the  first  remedies  to 
which  the  Wilson  Administration  will  dedicate  itself  will  be  the  break- 
ing up  of  interlocking  directorates.  When  that  is  done  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bailroad  will  be  conducted  by  a  board  of 
directors  who  have  no  interest  in  coal  contracts,  nor  in  car-equipment 
contracts,  nor  in  bond  contracts,  nor  any  other  interest  conflicting 
with  the  business  of  running  a  railroad  with  safety  to  the  public  aud 
economy  to  the  stockholders. 

Major  Premises 

MISSOUBI  has  in  Governor  Major  a  chief  executive  who  rivals 
Chesterton  in  paradox.    Here  is  his  tribute  to  the  press: 

So  influential  are  the  newspapers  in  leading  public  opinion  that  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  read  them,  for  fear  that  my  judgment  on  matters  of  State  policy  might 
be  changed. 

Beasoning  from  the  Major  premise,  one  wonders  whether  the  Governor 
refrains  from  consulting  his  fellow  citizens  of  Missouri  for  fear  be 
might  follow  their  advice,  eschews  good  eating  for  fear  his  appetite 
might  be  satisfied,  and  avoids  reading  books  for  fear  his  mind  might 
be  developed. 

Lorimer  Resurgent 

TBUE  TO  TYPE  runs  the  ex-Hon.  William  Lorimer.  Having 
been  thrust  out  of  the  United  States  Senate  with  sufficient; 
ignominy  to  last  a  less  pachydermatous  individual  for  a  lifetime,  he 
now  finds  another  field  in  which  to  disgrace  himself.    He  has  become 


the  "angel''  of  a  consumptive-cure  quack,  one  Peter  P.  Buret,  M.  D. 
Until  the  Friedmann  "cure"  ran  its  disastrous  course  in  the  news- 
papers, Duket  remained  but  a  minor  charlatan.  In  the  enormous 
and  generally  misleading  publicity  given  recently  to  serums,  anti- 
bodies, aud  lymphs  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  Duket  perceived  his 
chance  and  boldly  advanced  as  a  notable  discovery  his  "antiseptic 
lymph,"  which  he  had  for  several  years  more  quietly  exploited  as  a 
product  potent  to  care  90  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  cases  in  the  first 
stage,  75  per  cent  in  the  second  stage,  and  50  per  cent  in  the  third  stage. 
I  By  processes  best  known  to  himself,  he  enlisted  two  powerful  aides : 
ex-Senator  Lorimer  on  the  financial  side  and  the  Bennett  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  which  had  never  previously  been  involved  with 
any  quack,  on  the  "scientific"  side.  Immediately  a  wide  exploitation 
began.  Can  it  be  possible  that,  through  some  mysterious  influence, 
Lorimer  still  enjoys  his  "pull"  in  Washington?  An  attempt  was  made 
to  have  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
undertake  a  serious  investigation  of  this  arrant  quackery.  In  fact,  a 
preliminary  investigation  was  made,  with  the  result  that  a  report  was 
rendered,  recommending  "that  the  service  refuse  any  further  inves- 
tigation." Such  investigation  might  properly  have  rested  upon  the 
actual  record  of  Duket's  dupes.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  traced  down  eighteen  of  the  cases  treated  by  Duket 
in  the  last  three  years,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  nearly  all 
of  the  eighteen  are  now  dead.  Aud  this  is  the  enterprise  with  which 
the  ex-Hon.  William  Lorimer  and  the  Bennett  Medical  College  elect 
to  associate  themselves.  One  golden  opportunity  they  have  missed. 
Lorimer's  support  would  be  more  influential  if  he  had  a  degree  to 
his  name.  What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  Bennett 
Medical  College  should  honor  William  Lorimer  with  the  degree  of 
Q.  D.— Doctor  of  Quackery? 

But  Who  Will  Control  the  Government*? 

IN  HIS  ADDRESS  upon  the  currency  bill  the  President  spoke 
bravely  of  freeing  the  country  from  the  grip  of  a  monopoly  "of 
another  and  more  effective  kind"  than  the  tariff,  viz.,  the  monopoly 
of  credit.  This  is  to  be  achieved,  under  the  new  bill,  by  a  radical 
proposal  that  is  to  empower  a  Federal  Board  of  Control  to  compel 
one  reserve  bank  to  discount  the  paper  of  another.  This  means  that, 
in  times  of  stress,  this  board  shall  have  the  power  to  take  mouey  from 
the  reserve  banks,  say,  of  Oklahoma  and  Virginia  and  California,  and 
H'ive  it  to  the  banks  of  Wall  Street.  Of  course  the  undisguised,  pur- 
pose is  to  do  precisely  the  reverse.  But  the  power  is  there.  And  who 
shall  say  that  it  will  not  be  exercised?  For  half  a  century,  until  the 
beginning  of  Roosevelt's  regime,  the  interests  friendly  to  "Wall  Street" 
have  held  the  reins  of  power  continuous];).  There  was  no  substantial 
change  under  the  eight  years  of  the  Cleveland  Administrations.  The 
great  powers  were  men  of  the  type  of  Platt  and  Quay  and  Mark 
Hanna.  They  never  dared  to  put  through  a  bill  turning  over  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  national  banks  to  a  board  of  seven  men  whom  they 
should  name.  But  once  in  power  again,  would  they  hesitate  before 
such  an  opportunily?  In  the  minds  of  many  able  men,  it  is  believed 
that  the  larger  commercial  nations  face  a  period  of  severe  financial 
strain.  If  it  should  be  followed  by  widespread  depression  in  this  coun- 
i  ry,  can  anyone  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  191G elections  ?  Shall  we  agree- 
ablyface  the  possibility  of  7,000  national  banks  in  the  control  of  a  board 
named  by  a  Mark  Hanna  or  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  late  Mr.  Taet? 

Making  Disorder  Worse 

THE  NEW  CURRENCY  BILL  would,  we  believe,  have  no  such 
effect  as  the  President  and  the  leaders  at  Washington  imagine. 
Tt  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  national  banks  are  the  chief  part  of 
our  banking  syslem.  They  are  not.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
over  25,000  reporting  banks— possibly  29,000  iu  all.  Only  7,400  of 
these  are  national  banks.  And  the  proportion  of  deposits  and  busi- 
ness done  is,  roughly,  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  State  banks  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  national 
banks.  Clearly  then  there  is  now  no  noteworthy  advantage  in  organ- 
ization under  the  Federal  law.  Will  there  be  greater  advantage  under 
the  new  bill?  Have  any  of  the  18,000  State  institutions  indicated 
their  purpose  to  change  over  to  Federal  control?  So  far  from  that, 
many  national  bankers  have  expressed  their  determination  to  do  the 
reverse.  Does  this  look  like  the  "freeing  of  credit"?  An  ideal  meas- 
ure would  be  that  which  would  bring  into  one  organization,  not  merely 
the  7,400  national  banks,  but  all  banks.    The  great  need  is  to  make 


the  money  that  normally  loans  in  Wall  Street  at  from  '2  to  4  per  cen1 
accessible  to  the  merchant  of  Oklahoma  or  the  farmer  of  Idaho.  This 
is  possible  only  through  the  system  which  exists  in  every  other  of  Hie 
great  commercial  nations — the  system  of  branch  banks.  The  new  cur- 
rency bill,  so  far  from  achieving  this,  would,  we  believe,  simply  reduce 
the  number  of  national  banks  and  aggravate  the  present  condition  of 
an  inchoate,  disjointed,  precolonial  system.  It,  furthermore,  attempts 
to  provide  an  "elastic"  currency  by  a  note  issue  limited  to  a  fixed 
amount.  A  scientific  currency  should  be  automatic  in  its  expansion 
and  contraction.  And  to  leave  the  issue  of  half  a  billion  of  fiat  money 
(for  no  new  gold  reserve  against  it  is  proposed)  to  the  discretion  of 
a  board  of  seven  men.  agreeable  to  whatever  regime  may  be  in  the 
saddle  at  Washington,  and  to  empower  this  board  to  suspend  every 
sort  of  banking  reserve  at  will,  seems  to  us  simply  to  invite  a  condition 
which  may  make  our  present  situation  worse. 

Worry 

CONCENTRATED  THOUGHT  is  virtually  irresistible.  All  the 
vast  edifice  of  modern  science  and  industry  is  obviously  the 
product  of  thought,  much  of  it  of  our  own  time  aud  observation. 
The  birth  of  an  idea  in  the  human  mind  is  clearly  the  one  and  only 
dawn  of  empires  and  revolutions,  of  engines,  philosophies,  trade  routes, 
civilizations.  To  class  worry  under  the  head  of  thinking,  therefore, 
seems  a  glaring  sacrilege.  Yet  worry  is  thought,  for  all  that — dis- 
eased, impure,  adulterated  thought.  It  means  an  admixture  of  emo- 
tion, of  the  worst  of  all  the  emotions — fear — into  one's  thinking.  In- 
stead of  concentrated,  clear,  serene  thinking  on  the  problem  iu  hand, 
worry  is  thinking,  muddied  black  with  fear.  It  is  about  as  helpful 
as  clapping  the  brakes  upon  wheels  toiling  uphill.  Yet  all  the  world 
is  laboring  under  that  Egyptian  heaviness  of  the  wheels,  and  almost 
every  spirit  is  a  spirit  in  the  dark  prison  of  fear.  But  once  we  grasp 
this  truth  clearly,  once  we  convince  ourselves  that  we  can  rid  our 
thought  of  emotionalism,  of  fear,  the  day  of  our  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
And  the  substitution  of  encouraging,  healthy  thought,  of  new  chan- 
nels among  the  worn  ruts,  is  a  powerful  aid.  There  may  be  failures 
and  backslidings,  as  is  customary  in  all  mortal  effort  and  human 
endeavor.  But  fear  is  weakened  like  a  choking  thing,  and  more  and 
more  clear  and  unimpeded  becomes  our  thinking.  For  we  realize  at 
last,  once  for  all,  that  where  thinking  cannot  help  us,  fear  certainly 
will  not.   And  then  we  have  worry  by  the  throat. 

Making  Dreams  Come  True 

IT  IS  NOT  GIVEN  to  everyone  to  purchase  the  lost  delights  of 
golden-houred  boyhood.  But  Edward  Tilden,  Chicago's  million- 
aire packer,  has  found  it  possible  to  retrace  the  Road  to  Yesterday 
and  to  reclaim  from  eternity  at  least  one  halcyon  day  which,  as  a 
boy,  he  was  denied  A  half  a  century  ago  a  tanned,  barefooted  coun- 
try lad  with  a  big  lump  in  his  throat  stood  by  the  roadside  near 
Delavan,  Wis.,  and  watched  a  circus  caravan  disappear  over  the  hills. 
That  was  as  near  as  he  had  ever  come  to  seeing  a  circus.  The  red 
gods  had  called ;  he  could  not  follow.  And  as  his  hopes  faded  away, 
and  his  visions  of  a  sawdust  ring  and  pink  lemonade  were  buried  in 
his  heart  forever,  he  vowed  that  some  time  he'd  come  back  and  "take 
every  kid  iu  town  to  the  circus."  How  faithfully  he  kept  his  promise, 
2,800  youngsters  of  his  boyhood  home  can  tell  you.  On  a  recent  June 
day  the  boys  and  girls  from  miles  around  were  treated  to  a  cii-cus, 
an  aeroplane  flight,  and  a  picnic  on  Mr.  Tilden's  Wisconsin  estate. 
Ah,  and  the  bitterness  of  years  was  swept  away  by  one  look  into  their 
happy  faces !  They  at  least  had  not  been  cheated,  and  their  wildest 
dreams  had  come  true.  That  day  will  be  written  in  their  calendars 
in  gold  letters,  while  a  correction  will  be  made  on  that  kept  by  a 
country  boy  fifty  long  years  ago. 

Work  and  Play 

THERE  ARE  TIMES  when  one  thinks  that  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters  is  making  the  essentials  of  life  better  for  one's 
neighbors — above  all,  perhaps,  in  working  to  right  industrial  and  social 
wrongs.  Everything  else  in  our  lives — and  most  of  the  articles  that  go 
into  the  making  of  a  magazine,  and  most  of  the  words  on  this  page — 
seems  at  such  times  froth,  redundancy,  trifling.  And  then  one  smiles 
in  realizing  that  without  redundancy  and  trifling,  in  word  and  action, 
we  should  never  keep  sane  or  whole;  we  should  never  understand  or 
sympathize  with  fellow  mortals;  we  should  never  be  able  to  add  our 
modest  effort  to  the  world's  real  work. 
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Michigan 
Celebrates 
"Bee  Day 


Some  of  the  hardy  Poles  of  Presque  Isle  County 
felt  that  beer  was  a  better  refreshment  than  water 


Home  cooks  who  aided  the  cause  in  Alpena  County 


L.  G.  Dafoe,  Mayor  of  Alpena  (at  the  right),  put 
in  12  hours  shoveling  gravel  from  a  gondola  car 
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NEARLY  10.000  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  farmers,  and  laborers 
in  eight  counties  of  northeastern 
Michigan  made  road  builders  of 
themselves  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
a  recent  June  Monday  designated  as  "Bee 
Day."  When  they  threw  down  their  tools 
and  plodded  homeward  at  dusk  they  had 
completed  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  grav- 
eled highway  nearly  300  miles  long,  from 
Bay  City  on  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  northern 
tip  of  Michigan's  lower  peninsula,  opposite 
Mackinac  Island.  Mile  after  mile  of  cordu- 
roy, sand  holes,  and  swamp  lands  had  been 
included  in  this  stretch  the  day  before. 

If  one  pictures  mayors  of  cities  and 
towns,  State  officials,  millionaire  lumber- 
men, and  millmen  slaving  in  the  hot  sun, 
hewing  with  picks  and  axes  at  corduroy 
road  slabs,  throwing  stones,  shoveling  sand 
and  gravel,  leading  plow  horses,  or  per- 
forming any  other  of  the  innumerable  tasks 
which  form  part  of  the  work  of  road  build- 
ing, one  has  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated northeastern  Michigan  and  made 
successful  the  Bee  Day  of  the  Lake  Huron 
Shore  Good  Roads  Association. 

L.  G.  Dafoe,  Mayor  of  Alpena,  Mich., 
went  without  his  breakfast  that  he  inijdit 
get  at  a  gondola  car  of  gravel  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned  to  shovel  for  the  day. 
William  A.  Comstocli,  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Northern  Railway  (in  the  pic- 
ture above,  at  the  right,  back  turned),  left 
his  home  at  four  o'clock  the  morning  of 
Bee  Day,  and  the  relief  automobile  sent 
after  him  by  friends  who  thought  him  lost 
on  the  road  found  him  that  evening  helping 


to  make  a  success  of  a  farmers'  dance 
which  wound  up  one  section  of  the  bee. 
Scions  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  fam- 
ilies of  the  district  sweated  at  the  road  bee 
side  by  side  with  farm  hands  and  laborers. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Bee 
Day,  one  had  to  journey  into  the  wilds  of 
Presque  Isle  County,  which  is  thickly  set- 
tled with  Polish  people.  No  longer  than  five 
years  ago  these  people  repeatedly  voted 
down  proposals  for  the  adoption  of  the 
county  and  township  road  system.  They 
cleared  and  worked  first-class  farms  and 
built  substantial  houses,  but  they  shut 
themselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  roads  well-nigh  impassable. 

These  people  turned  out  en  masse  on  Bee 
Kay.  Whole  towns  were  deserted.  They 
closed  their  stores  and  their  little  cement- 
front  banks,  hung  out  the  holiday  sign,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  road  in  company  with 
the  farmers  who  for  a  day  were  letting 
crops  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Poles 
sang  old-country  songs  as  they  worked, 
cheered  by  frequent  drafts  from  a  wagon 
loaded  with  kegs  of  beer  to  which  picnic 
pumps  were  frequently  applied. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  150,000  cubic 
yards  of  gravel,  sand,  and  earth  were  moved 
on  Bee  Day.  Eight  counties  and  forty-six 
townships  were  holding  bees  at  once.  Five 
thousand  teams  were  at  work,  and  750  au- 
tomobiles carried  workers  back  and  forth 
from  cities  along  the  route  to  help  the 
farmers.  Over  two  thousand  women,  some 
of  whom  walked  long  distances,  because  all 
the  teams  were  busy  on  the  bee,  prepared 
and  served  dinner  for  the  men  beside  the 
road.  John  Emmet  Richards. 
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Taking  Motion  Pictures  of  Life  Undersea 

'^////////////////^ 
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A FLEXIBLE  tube  which  may  be  ex- 
tended any  length  from  1  foot  to 
500  feet  and  a  windowed  chamber  at  the 
bottom  in  which  three  persons  may  work 
without  diving  suits  now  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  take  motion  pictures  of  subma- 
rine life.  The  apparatus  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Captain  J.  H.  Williamson  of  Nor- 
folk. Va.  His  son.  J.  Ernest  Williamson, 
who  Is  shown  entering  the  tube  in  the 
photograph  reproduced  above,  took  the 
uovel  portrait  of  fish  and  a  hook  and 
line  that  appears  in  the  circle  at  the 
right.  At  night  electric  lights  (as  in  the 
diagram)  were  used  and  scores  of  fish 
were  lured  near  the  camera  by  the  glare. 

The  younger  Williamson  says  he  soon 
will  sail  for  the  WestTndies  to  take  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  wonders  to  be  found 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  along  that 
coast.  His  father  will  spend  some  time 
removing  sunken  objects  from  Hampton 
Roads — an  occupation  at  which  he  might 
win  a  small  fortune.  A  number  of  an- 
chors, propellers,  and  maritime  valu- 
ables have  never  been  recovered. 
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The  Seeandbee,  the  largest  fresh-water  ship  afloat,  leaving  Detroit  on  her 
maiden  trip.  This  boat,  500  feet  long,  plies  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 


The  "Karluk" 

NO  SCIENTIFIC  Arctic- 
expedition,  perhaps,  ever 
had  so  varied  and  ambi- 
tious a  program  as  the  one 
equipped  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  in  charge 
of  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson. 
The  expedition  will  make  its 
final  departure  for  the  north 
from  Nome,  Alaska,  July  20. 
The  Karluk,  which  our  pho- 
tograph shows  in  the  harbor 
of  Victoria,  B.  C,  carries  a 
staff  of  fifteen  scientists  of 
international  reputation.  Be- 
sides charting  the  last  un- 
discovered polar  region,  they 
hope  to  establish  new  trade 
routes,  to  make  mineral  dis- 
coveries, to  collect  Arctic 
flora  and  fauna,  and  to 
make  further  studies  of  the 
"blond  Eskimos.'' 

Three  years,  at  least,  will 
be  required  for  the  work. 


From  Battleship  to  Ice  Box 

FOUR  decades  have  been  enough  to  cause  the 
descent  of  the  United  States  ship  Nipsic  from 
a  first-class  battleship  to  an  ice  box  for  salmon. 
After  it  had  served  the  brief  term  of  usefulness 
granted  to  battleships,  it  became  a  receiving  ship 
at  Bremerton,  Wash. ;  then  a  naval  prison.  The 
Government  recently  condemned  and  sold  it  and 
a  salmon-canning  company  took  over  the  ship, 
gutted  it,  and  divided  the  hold  into  several  vats. 
By  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  hopper  and  a  chute 
the  salmon  will  be  transported  from  nets  and 
scows  into  cold  storage  until  time  for  encasement 
in  tin. 

From  July  10  to  the  end  of  the  month  great  num- 
bers of  fish  run  from  the  ocean  to  spawn  in  fresh- 
water streams.  They  travel  inland  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  cannery  companies  can  grasp  only  a 
small  part  of  the  golden  finny  wealth  at  their  very 
finger's  end.  The  battleship  ice  box  is  now  cruising 
around  the  San  Juan  Island  group,  Puget  Sound. 
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§1  OEHIND  the  Indian's  stoic  face 
there  lies  a  kindly  soul,  true  to 
P  its  own  traditions,  dignified,  aloof,  but 
H  sometimes,  as  in  this  story,  touchingly 
m  human  and  pathetic. 

IT  was  a  brief  item  in  the  morning  "Star,"  tele- 
graphed to  the  paper  by  its  Indian  Territory 
correspondent : 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  "Star.") 

Muskogee,  June  17,  1S9-. — Walla  Tenaka,  a 
full-blooded  Creek  Indian,  was  shot  to-day  at 
Okmulgee  by  the  Indian  police.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  killing  another  Indian  in  a 
drunken,  brawl  last  December.  Hi*  execution  was 
set  originally  for  June  3,  but  the  condemned  man 
failed  to  return  from  his  parole  on  that  date  and 
the  tribal  officers  only  brought  him  in  from  the 
hills  yesterday. 

THE  paragraph  was  a  tiny  item  in  the  day's 
accretion  of  news ;  it  was  only  one  of  many 
tablet  tales  of  crime  which  went  out  into  the 
world  as  that  day's  report  of  life  in  a  coun- 
try where  full-bloods,  mixed  breeds,  rag-tag  whites — 
men  of  abnormal  appetites  for  excitement,  and  women 
who  followed  them,  loving  and  hating  according  to 
the  mood  of  their  men — made  rich  picking  for  the 
correspondent  with  a  nose  for  sensations.  Shortest 
of  all  was  this  item,  for  its  writer  saw  in  the  news 
from  Okmulgee  only  the  prosy  ending  of  a  story  com- 
mon as  rain — or  death.  An  Indian  shot  to  death  by 
authority  of  his  tribal  government — positively,  the 
only  shadow  of  interest  in  it  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Walla  Tenaka  had  violated  his  parole,  had  overstayed 
the  leave  given  him  by  the  tribal  judge  in  order  that 
he  might  go  home,  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  say 
good-by  to  his  family. 

The  tired,  middle-aged  man  who  wrote  the  one-line 
caption  under  which  the  paragraph  was  printed  took 
half  a  minute  off  to  show  it  to  the  young  reporter 
sitting  nearest  him. 

"What's  this  parole  thing  mean?"  the  young  man 
asked.  As  the  telegraph  form  started  for  the  com- 
posing room,  the  headline  writer  explained  briefly : 

"Oh,  they  have  a  crazy  notion  down  there  among 
some  of  the  tribes  that  an  Indian  never  fails  to 
keep  his  word,  so  they  let  him  go  home  without  a 
guard  when  he  promises  to  show  up  on  the  day  he's 
to  be  shot." 

"Huh!" — That  was  all.  The  "Star"  printed  the 
paragraph,  under  its  one-line  head,  and  the  world 
was  unmoved. 

DOWN  at  Okmulgee,  a  huddle  of  wooden  build- 
ings running  out  from  the  crossing  of  two  un- 
paved  streets  into  a  prairie  of  rank  green, 
Walla  Tenaka's  execution  made  scarcely  more  of  a 
stir.  In  justice  to  the  people  of  the  tiny  tribal  capital, 
it  should  be  said  that  this  Indian  was  only  one  of 
many  to  pay  for  his  mad,  drink-created  frenzy  with 
his  life. 

White  men  evaded  the  officers  of  the  law  to  peddle 
villainous  whisky  to  Indians;  in  that  Hell's  Kitchen 
of  a  country  a  drunken  Indian  nearly  always  meant 
a  fight — often  a  killing.  If  the  affair  was  confined 
to  Indians,  a  trial  in  the  tribal  court  followed,  and, 
as  a  final  act,  the  victim  of  the  manufactured  whisky 


was  led  out,  a  little  scrap  of  white  paper  pinned  over 
his  heart,  to  be  shot. 

There  was  a  good  profit  in  selling  whisky — what 
was  called  whisky — to  Indians  if  you  were  not  caught. 

DOWN  one  of  the  cross  streets,  ankle  deep  in  dust, 
two  Indian  police  officers  marched  Walla  Ten- 
aka.    They  were  taking  him  to  the  council- 
house  lot  where  he  was  to  be  kept  under  guard  until 
next  morning  at  sunrise. 

For  lockup  there  was  a  squat  lean-to  of  corrugated 
roofing  iron ;  it  was  attached,  a  rusty-gray  leech,  to 
the  south  side  of  the  sprawling  wooden  council  house ; 
and  in  the  big  lot  surrounding  the  building  the  long 
prairie  grass  was  tramped  and  yellow.  In  a  listless 
way,  a  group  of  boys  were  playing  ball.  Mid  afternoon 
of  a  scorching  June  day  had  made  of  the  lockup  a 
Tophet.  After  a  sniff  inside,  the  tired  Indian  guards 
marched  Walla  Tenaka  round  to  the  shady  north 
side  of  the  wooden  council  house,  and  the  three  sat 
down  to  rest.  Through  the  sweat  shine  of  their  faces 
the  guards  radiated  a  vast  relief  at  the  ending  of 
a  wearying  task ;  they  were  stout  men  who  ate  regu- 
larly. 

Walla  Tenaka  was  thin ;  he  was  not  sweating. 
Looking  at  him,  you  would  think  of  Indian  runners, 
of  brown  ascetics,  of  Oriental  fanatics  perhaps. 
He  sat  upright,  at  ease,  while  the  tired  guards — 
short,  dull-metal  rifles  across  their  outstretched  legs 
— shifted  and  fanned  themselves  with  their  wide 
black  hats.  The  guards  had  gorged  themselves  on 
a  25-cent  "dinner"  at  the  Gem  restaurant  just  be- 
fore bringing  their  prisoner  from  the  town  to  the 
lockup,  and  they  wanted  to  sleep.  One  succumbed, 
and  then  the  other.  Walla  Tenaka  noted  that  the  hat 
of  one  had  slipped  down  over  his  nose,  and  breath- 
ing was  becoming  a  noisy,  sputtery  affair;  he  ad- 
justed the  hat  and  sat  back,  unsmiling,  to  watch  the 
half-dozen  boys  as  they  abandoned  the  ball 
game  to  go  off  to  the  creek  for  a  swim. 


A LITTLE  breeze  crept  round  the  corner 
of  the  council  house  from  the  west, 
and  Walla  Tenaka  shifted  slightly  to 
meet  it  breast  on.  The  marching  shadow 
of  the  building  reached  out  to  the  fence 
posts.  Before  sunset,  thunder  clouds  were 
rolling  down  from  the  northwest.  As 
the  pushing  wind,  which  goes  ahead  of 
these  sudden  summer  storms,  smote  the 
faces  of  the  sleepers,  Walla  Tenaka  touched 
them  and  spoke  quietly,  gesturing  almost 
imperceptibly  toward  the  storm.  The 
sleepers  woke  reluctantly,  grinned,  and  the 
three  got  up  to  march  solemnly  through 
the  public  corridor  of  the  council  house 
back  to  the  bake-oven  lockup. 

Before  the  thunder  storm  broke  the  boys 
had  come  back  from  their  swim ;  and  one 
of  them  had  gone  near  enough  to  the  men 
to  see  the  rifles  across  the  laps  of  the 
Indian  police.  A  conference  followed  in 
which  the  story  of  Walla  Tenaka's  crimes, 
trial,  flight,  and  recapture  was  pieced  out. 

"Say,  he  could  git  away  now !"  half 
whispered  one — a  light-haired  son  of  an 
Indian  policeman  and  a  towhead  white 
girl  from  Arkansas. 

"Gee!"  It  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for 
the  group  to  break  up,  though  no  boy  spoke 
the  definite  word  of  fear. 


Walla  Tenaka  could  undoubtedly  have  got  away. 
But.  standing  close  to  him  so  that  you  could  see  the 
serenity  of  his  face,  you  would  understand  that  ho 
would  not  break;  you  would  understand  it  as  surely 
as  did  the  guards.  However,  orders  must  be  obeyed ; 
the  guards  would  stay  by  until  sunrise  to-morrow,  and 
then  join  the  firing  squad  that  was  to  riddle  the  scrap 
of  paper  pinned  over  the  man's  heart. 

Hardly  exaltation,  but  surely  more  than  serenity, 
was  upon  Walla  Tenaka.  Men  get  glimpses  of  radiant 
peace  sometimes — a  content  which  mortal  business 
can  not  affect.  To  them,  so  defended,  death  comes 
with  its  bold  threat  and  provokes  only  a  tolerant 
smile.  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  an 
Indian  keeping  his  word ;  it  seemed  to  be,  for  him, 
a  sort  of  glorious,  satisfying  termination. 

Munching  the  supper  brought  from  the  Gem  restau- 
rant, the  guards  seemed  weary  and  peevish :  through 
the  night,  as  they  alternately  slept  and  kept  watch 
outside  the  rusty  barred  door  of  the  iron  coop,  they 
grumbled  about  the  damp  heat,  the  sagging  cot  they 
occupied  by  turns,  boots  that  pinched  their  feet,  and 
a  score  of  other  trifles.  Walla  Tenaka,  stretched  flat 
on  his  stomach,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  slept 
the  relaxed  sleep  of  the  tired  and  untroubled. 

SITTING  out  in  the  afternoon  shade,  alert  and 
wide  awake,  Walla  Tenaka  had  seemed  to  want 
God's  daylight  to  soak  into  him — maybe  he  would 
need — but  that  is  speculation.     Cooling  night,  and 
sleep,  he  welcomed.    Things  of  the  world  had  ceased 
to  have  importance — so  he  slept. 

He  was  to  be  shot  at  sunrise.  Half  an  hour  before, 
there  came  four  other  Indian  policemen,  a  captain 
of  police,  an  Indian  representative  of  the  tribal  court, 
and  half  a  dozen  silent,  straggling  citizens — there 
was  a  young  white-faced  clerk  from  the  town's  dry- 
goods  store  among  them.  Police  and  officials  passed 
through  the  corridor  of  the  council  house 
and  joined  the  guards  on  watch;  the  fence 
enclosing  the  big  lot  stopped  the  stragglers. 
In  the  dim  light  which  holds  between  day- 
break and  sunrise  the  stragglers  leaned,  un- 
real, against  the  fence  to  wait.  The  fence 
ran  east  and  west  and  formed  the  north- 
1^  ern  boundary  of  the  council  lot;  it  was 
jfn  gnawed — where  the  horses  of  .the  tribal 
B/\     legislators  had  stood  tied. 


SOME  one  had  explained  the  geography 
of  the  execution  ground  to  the  white- 
faced  clerk,  so  that  he  knew  where 
to  stand  to  get  the  best  view.  If  that  north 
fence  had  represented  the  line  from  home 
plate  to  third  base  on  a  baseball  diamond, 
the  execution  place  would  be  in  a  line  from 
first  base  to  second,  Walla  Tenaka  stand- 
ing on  first,  and  the  Indian  policemen 
told  off  to  shoot  him  standing  side  by  side 
near  second.  When  the  sun  came  up  to 
shine  full  on  the  paper  pinned  over  the 
Indian's  heart,  the  poor  devil  on  "first" 
was  to  be  "put  out."  That  was  how  they 
explained  it  at  the  hotel.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  the  young  clerk — too  clear.  AVhen 
he  finally  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  the  night 
he  dreamed  that  the  great  Umpire  was 
crying  out,  in  a  voice  that  shook  the  lulls, 
"Play  ball!"  and  then  the  world  seemed  to 
come  to  an  end  with  a  crash  that  made 
him  cry  out  in  terror.    It  was  his  alarm 
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clock  whirring;  lie  got  up,  trembling,  washed  his 
face,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  down  to  join  the 
few  stragglers  mobilizing  for  the  short  walk  to  the 
council-house  lot.  At  the  fence  he  found  himself 
beside  a  man  whom  he  couldn't  make  out — maybe  a 
Creek  Indian.  The  man  seemed  to  be  sure  that  he 
had  found  a  good  place  to  stand. 

IT  was  full  daylight,  less  than  half  an  hour  to  sun- 
up. There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  trampled  yellow 
grass,  and  the  dust  wasn't  blowing  yet.  Some  one 
inside  the  old  barnlike  council  house  had  lit  a  fire  and 
blue  smoke  was  pouring  from  the  stovepipe.  One  of 
the  guards  came  out,  sniffed  the  air,  picked  up  some 
sticks  of  wood  for  the  cookstove,  and  went  back. 
That  fenceful  of  men  and  boys  stood  there  like  posts, 
waiting  and  speaking  in  whispers.  The  clerk  began  to 
watch  the  horizon  and  speculate  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  sun  would  break  its  soft  line;  when  the  spot  began 
to  redden  and  shoot  out  light,  he  first  removed  his 


gaze  from  it.  Soon  some  one  began  to  talk  in  a 
sort  of  undertone,  drawing  the  clerk's  attention.  At 
first  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  speaker;  it  was 
hard  to  swing  his  mind  away  from  the  business  of 
taking  in  impressions.  At  his  elbow  the  voice  was 
growing  insistent,  and  the  clerk  turned  to  look  square 
into  the  face  of  his  neighbor.  But  what  the  man  said 
he  couldn't  make  out;  he  felt,  however,  that  he  must 
answer. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before,"  he  said 
at  a  venture.  "I  ain't  been  here  long."  Then,  after 
a  while:  "They  say  he  was  a  ball  player."  He  jerked 
his  thumb  toward  the  old  council  house.  "They 
don't  play  baseball,  I  understand — it's  a  kind  of 
Indian  game,  every  fellow  with  a  long  stick — " 

"Um,  I  know,"  the  man  answered. 

"They  say  he  lives  west  of  here  eight  miles."  the 
clerk  couldn't  help  going  on.  "I've  seen  him  and  his 
old  woman  in  the  store.  Seen  him  in  about  two 
months  ago  and  then  again  last  week.    They  say  he 


run  away  two  weeks  ago ;  why  didn't  they  get  him 
when  he  was  in  a  week  ago?  Brought  his  old  woman 
in  the  first  time  I  seen  him ;  that  was  two  months 
ago,  just  a  month  after  I  come  here.  I  was  in  Denni- 
son,  Tex.,  before  that." 

By  now  the  man  at  the  clerk's  elbow  had  ceased  to 
talk;  the  light  was  getting  stronger  in  the  east,  and 
every  second  it  seemed  that  the  edge  of  the  sun 
might  pop  above  the  horizon. 

BEFORE  the  sun  actually  came  up,  the  clerk  turned 
to  watch  for  it,  silent  now.  lie  didn't  see  the  pro- 
cession out  of  the  council  house.  He  had  got  the 
idea  that  the  sunrise  was  the  thing  to  watch.  The  red 
disk  was  more  than  half  over  the  edge  before  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  council  house.  Then,  in  a 
sudden  panic,  he  realized  that  he  was  standing  in 
the  wrong  place;  already  the  man — he  was  probably 
an  Indian  with  no  negro  blood — had  moved  along 
fifty  feet  toward  the  east.     The  clerk  looked  over 

(  Continued  on  page  32) 
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RED-HEADED  Danny  McFee  climbed  down  off 
his  car  as  it  slid  into  the  barn  and  came  to 
a  stop  with  squealing  brakes.    It.  was  mid 
forenoon,  and  his  next  trip  was  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

The  motorman  on  an  outgoing  car  leaned  out  with 
a  friendly  word  and  reached  him  the  newspaper. 
Danny  accepted  it  without  effusion.  He  was  not  a 
demonstrative  man.  Pushing  his  way  through  a  group 
of  carmen,  he  sat  down  on  a  step  near  the  office, 
spread  out  his  paper  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and 
began  to  read. 

The  murders  first  enchained  his  attention ;  next  the 
burglaries;  a  Senator's  speech  on 
tariff  revision  he  blinked  at,  then 
passed  over  as  not  being  worth  the 
mental  travail  required  for  a  perusal. 
It  was  "Mother's  Day,"  and  there  was 
a  column  and  a  half  on  the  subject. 

Danny  dimly  understood  it  as  a 
new  festival  in  the  calendar,  to  be 
observed  by  the  wearing  of  a  white 
carnation.  He  groped  his  way 
through  the  article,  breathing  stertor- 
ously,  as  one  engaged  in  arduous 
labor.  The  last  paragraph  attracted 
him  especially.  He  spelled  it  through 
twice. 

"T-h-e  m  e  r  e  w-e-a-r-i-n-g  o-f  a 
w-h-i-t-e  c-a-r-n-a-t-i-o-n  i-s  n-o-t 
e-n-o-u-g-h  h-o-n-o-r  t-o  p-a-y  y-o-u-r 
m-o-t-h-e-r  o-n  t-h-i-s  d-a-y.  G-o  t  o 
h-e-r,"  the  writer  urged ;  "s-p-e-n-d 
a-s  m-u-c-h  o  f  t-h-e  d-a-y  w-i-t-h  h-e-r 
as  y-o-u  c-a-n.  M-a-k-e  h-e-r  a 
g-r-a-t-e-f-u-I  s-p-e-e-c-h  t-h-a-t  w-i-1-1 
s-h-o-w  y-o-u-r  a-p-p-r-e-c-i-a-t-i-o-n  o-f 
h-e-r  g-o-o-d-n-e-s-s  t-o  y-o-u.  L-e-t 
y-o-u-r  1-o-v-e  s-h-i-n-e  f-o-r-t-h.  Y-o-u 
w-i-1-1  n-e-v-e-r  r-e-g-r-e-t  i-t." 

DANNY  McFEE  took  off  his 
visored  cap  and  rubbed  his 
head  till  its  red  thatch  stood 
on  end.  He  sighed  heavily.  The  idea 
was  working  its  way  in.  Danny's 
head  was  hard  and  his  hair  thick,  so 
it  took  a  little  time. 

He  looked  down  at  the  white  car- 
nation in  his  buttonhole.  Two 
w  omen  members  of  a  society  of  some 
kind  had  distributed  the  flowers 
among  the  c  a  r  m  e  n  that  morning. 
Danny  had  accepted  his  without  a 
question — or  even  a  "Thank  you  !"  As  we  have  said, 
he  was  not  a  demonstrative  man. 

Danny  loved  his  mother — there  was  no  doubt  of  it 
between  them — but  in  all  his  thirty  odd  years  he  had 
never  once  told  her  so.  As  she  said,  he  was  "stiff 
in  the  tongue."  Now,  with  the  emblem  of  the  day  in 
his  buttonhole,  he  determined  upon  a  supreme  effort. 

Presently  he  rose,  put  on  his  motorman's  cap,  and 
strolled  to  the  corner.  He  stood  there  a  moment,  then 
walked  down  the  street  with  the  unwilling  air  of  a 
boy  accompanying  his  father  to  the  woodshed.  He 


paused  at  the  door  of  a  trim  two-story  house,  then 
mounted  the  steps  and  went  in. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  a  voice.  His  mother  came  to 
the  door  of  her  kitchen.  "Oh,  ut's  you,  Danny.  Ye're 
early  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Danny,  offering  no  explanation. 

He  hung  his  coat  and  cap  in  the  hall,  and,  going 
into  the  kitchen,  sat  down  by  the  table  and  watched 
his  mother  paring  potatoes. 

Mrs.  McFee  was  a  little  round  dumpling  of  a 
woman,  with  hair  in  which  red  struggled  with  silver 
for  predominance,  and  it  curled  all  over  her  head  in 
tight  little  crinkles.    She  had  small,  bright  blue  eyes, 


for  dinner.  When  the  potatoes  were  dumped  into  the 
stew,  and  the  cabbage  was  boiling  briskly  beside  it, 
she  did  a  little  ironing,  wondering  "what  the  mischief 
had  come  over  Danny  !" 

When  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  Mrs.  McFee  was 
even  more  puzzled.  Danny  seemed  all  the  time  on  the 
point  of  communicating  something,  yet  unable  to  get 
it  out.  His  behavior  was  that  of  years  before,  when 
he  used  to  get  into  scrapes  at  school  and  hadn't  the 
courage  to  tell  her.  When  she  heaped  his  plate  full 
and  passed  it  to  him,  in  fancy  she  felt  him  the  little 
boy  of  long  ago. 

Danny  balanced  a  piece  of  bread  on  his  big  hand 
and  spread  the  butter  on  it. 

"It's — "  he  began  huskily,  "it's — " 
"Ut's  what?"  questioned  his  mother. 
"It's — it's — a   foine   day,"  finished 
Danny  lamely,  taking  a  gulp  of  hot 
tea  that  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"Sure  ut  is  a  foine  day,"  she 
agreed  with  some  asperity.  "But  why 
wud  yez  have  to  tell  me  that?  Don't 
I  see  wid  me  own  eyes  'tis  a  foine 
day?" 

Danny  looked  embarrassed.  Pres- 
ently he  made  another  effort  between 
two  inouthfuls  of  stew. 
f    s  "You  brought  me  up,"  he  began 

stolidly. 

"Who  else?"  demanded  his  mother. 
"Did  yez  think  ye  wuz  an  orphint  in- 
toirely  ?" 

Danny  m  a  d  e  no  response.  He 
looked  the  picture  of  guilt. 


H1 


S  mother  leaned  over  the  table, 


"Run  out  an'  play  now 
—  loike  a  good  boy!" 


unlike  her  son's  large  gray  ones,  and  she  stood  about 
the  height  of  Danny's  elbow. 

"Annythin'  wrong  at  the  barn?"  she  questioned  anx- 
iously, her  knife  suspended  over  the  potato  pan. 

"No,"  answered  Danny  laconically. 


H 


IS  mother  watched  him  furtively,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  stare  solemnly  at  her  without  a 
word. 

Under  the  steady  fire  of  her  son's  imperturbable 
ize,  Mrs.  McFee  bustled  about,  making  preparations 


teapot. 

"Have  yez  annythin'  on  yer  inoind, 
Danny?"  she  asked  with  motherly 
solicitude. 

He  shook  his  red  head. 
"Mebbe  ye've  only  just  murthered 
some  wan,"  suggested  his  mother  with 
a  twinkle. 

Danny  responded  to  this  pleasantry 
with  an  unwilling  grin. 

"Och,  well !"  said  Mrs.  McFee.  de- 
sisting good-humoredly,  "sure  I  know 
somethin's  stuck  in  yer  craw.  Per- 
haps when  ye're  ready  ye'll — " 

At  this  point  Danny  choked  vio- 
lently, overcome  with  embarrassment. 
His  mother  ran  to  the  rescue. 
"Is  this  ut?"  she  cried,  slapping  his  back  with  her 
strong  little  hands.    "Now  ye'll  feel  betther !"  she 
added  as  the  paroxysm  subsided. 

But  Danny  continued  constrained  and  uncommuni- 
cative to  the  end  of  the  meal. 

Mrs.  McFee  washed  her  dishes,  with  Danny  still  in 
the  kitchen,  solemnly  regarding  her.  Perplexedly  she 
turned  over  in  her  mind  every  possible  reason  for 
her  son's  unusual  behavior.  Never,  since  she  could 
remember,  had  he  come  home  till  dinner  was  ready 

for  the  table,  and  he  was  (Concluded  on  page  34) 
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to  the  toes  of  a  bilious-looking  Marshall 
Field  carpet  and  curtain  man.  he  resumed 
his  appreciation  of  himself.  "Human  nature," 
he  observed,  "is  pretty  much  the  same  the 
world  over — even  down  in  Washington  County 
among  the  'Aw-mish.'  I  got  a  system  now 
that  they  all  fall  for." 

But  what  he  said  wasn't  so  foolish  after 
all.  This  chap  was  very  close  to  a  great 
truth.  He  was  close  to  it  without  compre- 
hending what  the  truth  is. 

The  Truth  About  Salesmanship 

"OMAN  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
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PART  I 

r  I  \HE  lucidity  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man  nature  that  mark  this  article 
almost  contradict  its  title.  But  if  any- 
one can  teach  anything  about  salesman- 
ship, Mr.  Maxwell  seems  singularly 
qualified. 

THE  young  man  who  contemplates  salesman- 
ship as  a  profession  may  safely  free  his 
mind  from  the  thought  that  the  ability  to 
read  character  is  an  essential  qualification. 
Possibly,  if  a  salesman  could  really  read  character 
he  would  also  be  gifted  with  sufficient  versatility  to 
apply  a  different  method  to  each  different  kind  of 
cnaraeter.  But  who  can  read  character?  I  don't 
understand  my  own  character.  You  don't  under- 
stand yours.  How  can  you  read  mine?  How  can  I 
read  yours?  The  shallowest  character  lies  too  deep 
to  be  fathomed  by  the  most  penetrating  eyes.  The 
supposed  manifestations  of  character  which  mark  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  given  man 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  How  much  less  can 
we  rely  on  our  superficial  estimate  of  a  stranger! 

one  day  on  a  Rock  Island  train  I  overheard  a 
conversation  between  a  grocery  drummer  and  a  bard- 
ware  salesman.  The  grocery  man  said  to  the  hard- 
ware man  :  "Selling  goods  is  all  in  sizing  up  your 
man.  You  can't  handle  any  two  men  alike.  I  read 
character  at  a  glance." 

Human  Nature 

THE  train  pulled  into  Iowa  City,  and  the  three 
of  us  and  a  few  others  clambered  into  the 
hotel  bus.  Now  every  traveling  man.  who  has 
been  on  the  road  long  enough  to  qualify  himself  for 
commercial  travelers'  accident  insurance,  knows  the 
etiquette  that  should  be  observed  in  a  country  hotel 
bus.  Xo  matter  how  voluble  you  may  have  been 
aboard  the  train,  you  relapse  into  a  gloomy  silence 
the  instant  you  enter  the  hotel  bus.  You  gaze  with 
unseeing  eyes  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  oppo- 
site you  and  surrender  your  mind  to  a  painful  con- 
sideration of  the  gastronomic  horrors  in  store  for 
you  at  the  hotel. 

At  such  a  time  no  one  but  a  grocery  drummer 
would  venture  upon  any  form  of  conversation  beyond 
a  contemptuous  reference  to  the  departing  train,  a 
sarcastic  comment  on  the  bus  driver  and  his  vehicle 
or  a  self-commiserating  estimate  of  the  hardships  of 
a  traveling  man's  life. 

This  grocery  drummer  was  no  exception  to  the  ex- 
ception, and  after  he  had  set  tire  to  a  cigar  and  recov- 
ered his  suit  case,  which  had  bounced  off  the  seat  on 


The  reminiscences  of 
the  veteran  salesman 
are  calculated  to  im- 
press one  that  he 
has  learned  the  secret 


the  world  over — the  United  States  over, 
at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  us 
are  exactly  alike  in  character  or  tempera- 
ment. A  salesman  who  had  live  hundred 
potential  customers,  and  could  read  their 
characters  and  adapt  his  methods  to  the  char- 
acter of  each,  would  have  five  hundred  differ- 
ent methods — a  different  method  for  every 
customer.  Manifestly  no  traveling  man  could 
have  five  hundred  different  methods.  I  have 
never  known  one  who  had  as  many  as  five. 

One  method  is  the  limit  of 
the  average  salesman  if  you 
correctly  define  the  word 
"method." 

There  are  lots  of  good 
salesmen,  but  scarcely  any 
who  can  really  tell  you  any- 
thing about  salesmanship. 
Take  the  worst  example  of  a  poverty-stricken  and 
unsuccessful  lawyer,  and  compare  him  with  the  best 
example  of  a  flourishing  and  highly  paid  salesman. 
You  will  find  that  the  poor  lawyer  probably  knows 
twice  as  much  about  law  as  the  good  salesman  knows 
about  salesmanship.  Make  the  same  comparison  with 
doctors,  architects,  dentists,  engineers,  actors,  and 
chorus  men — yes,  even  chorus  men,  for  a  chorus  man 
has  to  know  more  about  salesmanship. 

Have  I  a  grudge  against  salesmen?  Indeed,  no. 
I  am  a  salesman  myself.  I've  done  my  trick  at 
managing  them.  I'm  through  with  managing  sales- 
men. I  think,  but  I'll  never  cease  to  be  a  salesman. 
When  I  roast  salesmen,  I'm  roasting  myself.  Don't 
forget  that. 

I  have  been  a  salesman  quite  a  number  of  years.  I 
think  and  dream  salesmanship  and — what  is  more  im- 
portant to  me — I  live  by  salesmanship.  Yet  I  don't 
know  very  much  about  it. 

But.  little  as  I  know,  I  shan't  be  able  to  tell  you  as 
much  as  I  know,  for  a  man  can't  tell  all  he  knows 


about  selling  goods  without  an  honest  and  just  analy- 
sis of  himself.    And  who  is  capable  of  that? 

Realize  this  and  you  grasp  the  hopelessness  of  learn- 
ing much  about  salesmanship  from  the  recounted  ex- 
periences of  others.  A  sale  is  a  contract.  One  of  the 
driest  and  accordingly  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
legal  commentators  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  part 
defines  a  contract  as  a  "meeting  of  minds."  There- 
fore, knowing  how  to  be  a  salesman  would  seem  to 
consist  in  knowing  how  to  make  minds  meet — your 
mind  and  your  customer's  mind.  Does  anyone  know 
how?  The  reminiscences  of  the  veteran  salesman  are 
calculated  to  impress  one  that  he  has  learned  the 
secret.  But  reminiscence  nearly  always  recounts  suc- 
cesses and  touches  lightly  or  not  at  all  upon  failures. 
As  an  example  of  that  I  commend  to  your  notice  Mr. 
Thomas  Lawson's  recent  review  of  his  services  to  the 
speculating  public. 

However,  there  are  two  desirable  qualifications  in  a 
salesman  which  are  perhaps  responsible  for  the  mis- 
taken theory  that  an  experienced  salesman  becomes 
able  to  read  character.  The  first  is  the  ability  of  the 
salesman  to  adapt  the  method  of  his  approach  to  the 
apparent  temperament  of  his  customer.  The  second 
is  the  curious  faculty  of  divining  the  proper  time  to 
risk  everything  on  the  "closing  talk."  The  first  is 
easily  enough  explained  and  easily  enough  acquired; 
The  second  is  infinitely  more  difficult.  Both  will  be 
touched  upon  in  their  proper  pla<  es. 

Xow,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can  without  dividing 
a  sale  into  its  four  severable  parts.  This  division  is 
imperative  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  salesmanship.  It  is  even  more  important  to  the 
actual  making  of  a  sale.  The  projection  of  your  mind 
to  a  successful  meeting  with  another  human  mind  re- 
quires the  accomplishment  of  four  distinct  steps  with 
your  auditor:  First,  you  must  gain  his  undivided  at- 
tention. Second,  you  must  arouse  his  definite  interest. 
Third,  you  must  create  an  unqualified  belief  in  an<| 
accord  with  your  statements.  Fourth,  when  you  have 
removed  all  quibbles  and  doubts  from  his  mind,  you 
must  replace  them  instantly  with  an  impelling  reso- 
lution to  do  the  thing  you  ask. 

The  Psychological  Moment 

lHESE  four  steps,  whether  accomplished  by  the 
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The  most  cynical  buyer  cannot  avoid  a  distinct 
feeling  of  interest  in  any  object  that  is  placed 
in  his  hands — even  if  it  is  merely  a  coffee  bean 


salesman's  skill  alone  or  aided  by  the  cus-; 
tinner's  previous  deliberations  or  some  freak 
of  circumstance,  must  occur  in  every  sale.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  salesman  be  sure  the  first  step  is 
accomplished  before  he  essays  the  second;  the  second 
before  he  attempts  the  third;  and.  above  all  else,  he 
must  proceed  to  the  final  step  at  precisely  the  proper 
moment — the  psychological  moment,  if  you  will. 

As  a  rule  a  traveling  salesman  who  is  about  to  take 
to  the  road  with  a  new  line  of  goods  does  not  plan  in 
advance  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  will  present 
his  proposition.     If  you  ask  him  what  methods  he 
intends  to  pursue,  he  is  likely 
to    say:    "It   all    depends  on 
the  man   I'm  trying  to  sell. 
I'll  probably  have  to  handle 
each  case  differently." 

What  he  really  does  is  to 
outline  in  his  mind  the  talking 
points  which  he  believes  will 
he  effective.  When  he  reaches 
his  first  prospective  customer 
be  makes  use  of  as  many  of 
these  points  as  lie  remembers 
or  finds  an  opportunity  to 
present.  The  salesman's  im- 
agined handling  of  each  case 
"according  to  the  man"  is 
largely  a  delusion.  The  sales- 
man doesn't  h  a  n  d  1  e  the 
"man."  The  "man"  handles 
the  salesman  because  the  lat- 
ter has  not  worked  out  and 
rehearsed  a  definite  plan  of 
action.  After  a  salesman  has 
interviewed  a  n  u  m  h  e  r  of 
potential  buyers,  lie  evolves  a 
more  or  less  uniform  method 
of  presenting  his  subject. 
This  is  what  he  calls  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience.  I  Jut 
it  must  be  remembered  that 
experience  does  not  become  knowledge  until  it  is 
fused  with  thought  in  the  crucible  of  analysis  and  re- 
flection.   I  have  110  hesitation  in  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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Putts 


By  Grant  land  Rice 


The  Game's  Greatest  Infield 

IN  THE  midst  of  a  rabid  midsummer  pennant  dis- 
cussion two  experts  suddenly  switched  into  a 
beated  argument  as  to  which  was  the  greatest 
infield  that  ever  played — the  Chicago  Cubs  with 
Chance,  Evers,  Tinker,  and  Steinfeldt,  or  Mack's  Ath- 
letics with  Mclnnis,  Collins,  Barry,  and  Baker. 

The  rebuttal  was  finally  put  up  to  us.  and  we  in 
turn  passed  it  along  to  Dan  Brouthers,  who  has  been 
a  {rood  bit  closer  to  ringside  and  who  should  know. 

Daniel  has  been  on  some  fair  infields  himself.  He 
bit  .419  for  the  old  Detroit  clan  of  1SS7  with  a 
quartet  embracing  Brouthers.  Richardson,  Rowe,  and 
White,  lie  bit  .344  for  the  Baltimore  infield  of  1894, 
which  embraced  Brouthers,  Iteitz,  Jennings,  and  Mc- 
Graw.  He  has  played  on  the  best  and  has  seen  the 
others  pass  in  parade  before  him.  year  after  year. 

"Why,"  commented  Big  Dan.  "a  choice  between  Cubs 
and  Athletics  for  the  greatest  infield?  They  were 
both  tr< ><><1.  and  the  Athletics  are  still  in  harness.  Bui 
neither  ranks  as  the  best — not  for  me  when  I  think 
of  that  Boston  infield  of  1897  with  Fred  Tennev  at 
first.  Bobby  Lowe  at  second.  Herman  Long  at  short, 
and  Jimmy  Collins  at  third. 

"This  is  the  one  greatest  infield  of  the  game — the 
lit st  combination  of  batting  and  fielding  power,  brains, 
sliced,  and  smoothness.  It  lias  them  all  beaten,  and 
1  doubt,  if  its  equal  will  ever  be  gathered  together 
again.  There  wasn't  an  angle  of  the  game  at  which 
they  were  not  stars.  All  four  batted  above  .315,  with 
fielding  averages  around  .050.  They  worked  without 
a  slip — without  a  break — and  in  all  the  time  I  watched 
them  play  I  never  saw  even  a  touch  of  bone-bead 
work.  There  was  no  angle  of  the  game  at  which  all 
four  were  not  stars.  They  may  have  had  no  more 
power  than  the  Athletics'  four  and  but  little  more 
smoothness  than  the  Cubs,  but  in  the  combination  of 
all  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  infield  ma- 
chine they  must  be  set  out  in  front  of  the  others  with 
something  to  spare.  Tenney,  Lowe.  Long,  and  Collins — 
ask  anyone  who  saw  this  four  in  their  prime  whether 
or  not  I'm  right?" 

As  between  the  old  Cub  infield,  now  scattered  to 
the  eternal  winds,  and  the  Athletic  quartet,  the 
former  was  a  smoother-running  machine,  but  if 
lacked  the  crashing  wallop  which  has  always 
graced  the  Mackian  avalanche.  One  had  the  edge 
in  alertness,  the  other  leads  with  the  punch,  be- 
tween these  rival  qualities  the  competition  in  the 
Way  of  supremacy  is  still  a  matter  for  open  debate. 

"The  Amateur  Gentleman" 

STERRKTT?  Who  is  Sterrett?"  inquired  an 
out-of-town  visitor  in  the  Press  Box  when 
the  ex-Tiger  star  was  announced  as  "now 
batting  for  Fisher." — "Oh,  he's  the  young  Princeton 
fellow."  replied  a  scribe,  "who.  out  of  respect  to  his 
folks'  wishes,  decided  to  join  the  Yankees  instead  of 
playing  professional  ball." 

"Sever  mind  what  you've  got.  But  how  much  of  it. 
when  the  show-down  arrived,  can  you  jam  into  a  com- 
pact mass  and  push  over  the  plate? 

The  Last  Stand 

AFTER  what  transpired  at  Stockholm,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  uncovered  jawbone  of  Mr.  Bombar- 
dier Wells  and  the  recent  Polo  episode,  England 
is  now  planning  to  take  the  Davis  Cup  to  the  top  of 
Gibraltar  and  surround  it  with  her  army  and  navy. 

In  the  international  field  this  lonely  trophy  is  all 
she  has  left,  and  if  it  is  seized  and  carted  away  there'll 
be  nothing  left  but  a  faded  dream  of  Waterloo. 

England  has  always  boasted  that  she  played  the 
game  for  the  game's  sake  and  not  for  the  winning 
thereof.  This  is  always  a  clarion  war  cry  in  the  days 
of  one's  triumphs.  But  with  only  a  sprig  of  the  once 
widespreading  olive  bough  left,  the  howl  that  is  rat- 
tling against  her  milk-white  cliff's  and  across  her 
fields  of  green  is  churning  the  channel  into  a  white- 
flecked  froth.  If  the  Davis  Cup  passes,  too.  we  shud- 
der to  think  of  what  may  take  place. 

"The  game  for  the  game's  sake  only"  is  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  beneficent  little  theories.  But  as 
long  as  the  fight  is  clean  and  fair,  the  average  human 
being,  whether  he  be  an  Englishman,  an  American,  a 
Hottentotter,  or  a  Turkey-trotter,  would  just  as  soon 
win  as  lose.  And.  my  word  for  it,  old  top.  a  jolly 
well  bit  bloomin'  rather. 


Concerning  a  Mr.  McGillicuddy 

THEY  speak  of  Baker's  batting  and  they  rant  of 
Collins'  speed ; 
They'll  tell  you  Plank  and  Haider  frame  the 
proper  pitching  breed; 
They'll  rise  to  young  Mclnnis  and  to  Barry  on  the  job. 
And  they'U  make  you  see  that  Oldring  has  a  shade 
on  Tyrus  Cobb. 

In  the  meanwhile  there's  one  sitting  quite  obscurely 
in  his  place; 

Iff  n<  ver  bats  Three  Hundred  and  he  never  steals  a 
base; 

You  rarely  look  upon  him  and  you  never  hear  him 
Help, 

Hut  he's  always  got  one  planted  when  he  needs  a  l>it 
of  help. 

It  may  tie  i)i  some  college  thai  you're  never  heard 
before ; 

It   may  lie  in  some  water  lank  atony  the  western 
shore ; 

Hut  when  the  proper  time  arrives  and  some  oik's 
needed  quick. 

It's  merely  then   the  question  of  tin    bloke  that  he 
will  pick. 

Where  rivals  say  they  can't  tic  got  for  blandishment 
or  gold, 

Though  countless  ivory  hunters  beat  the  bushes  through 
the  fold. 

Where  others  spend  ten  thousand  for  an  option  on  a 
lime, 

lie  goes  and  gratis  a  Collins  and  a  Harry  for  a  dime. 

He  has  them  growing  up  in  Maine  and  down  in  Ten- 
nessee; 

He  has   them   planted   in   the   bush   from   Lynn  to 
Kankakee ; 

And  when  Baker's  smash  is  over  and  when  Bender 

leaves  the  hill. 
He'll  go   and   yrali   their  equals   while   he  cracks  a 

dollar  bill. 


Snapshots 


SOME  are  born  golfers:  some  are  made  golfers: 
and  the  other  two  million  are  always  off  their 
game. 

The  race,  they  say.  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  you  might  notice  who 
haiipens  to  be  leading  the  American  League. 

They  whisper  that  Joe  Jackson  can't  write  his  name. 
Neither  can  Arnold  Bennett  hat  .4.''>r>. 

It  is  only  through  the  alijbi  that  most  of  us  kid 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  still  belong.  If  we 
believed  that  every  battle  was  won  and  lost  on  form 
alone,  there'd  only  be  one  entry  to  each  race. 


The  Downfall 


First  Class  in  .400  Batting 

THERE  have  been  two  esteemed  Scholars  in  the 
School  of  Swat  who  have  been  able  to  bat  above 
.400  on  three  occasions  through  their  careers. 
These  two  were  Ross  Barnes  of  Chicago  and  Jess 
Burkett  of  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  Barnes  focused 
his  batting  sight  above  .400  in  1S7L',  1ST.",,  and  1876; 
Burkett  in  1895,  1.896,  and  1899. 

So  no  elastic  athlete  yet  has  been  able  to  bat  above 
.400  for  three  consecutive  years.  Of  those  now  gracing 
the  present  generation,  still  wearing  the  harness,  but 
four  have  ever  reached  the  .400  ma  rk,  their  names  being 
Cobb.  Jackson.  Lajoie.  and  Clarke.  And  of  these  Cobb 
alone  has  still  a  chance  to  set  a  record  that  has  never 
been  attained  in  over  forty  years  of  Major  League  play. 
Cobb  batted  .420  in  11)11  and  .410  in  1012.  If  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what  1913  will  show,  for  this  will 
probably  be  the  last  chance  through  many  a  fleeting 
season  for  the  three-year  record  to  be  established. 

Late  in  June  the  tamed  Tiger  had  skidded  from 
.500  to  .400  through  the  poignant  process  of  a  slump, 
but  he  still  had  hopes  of  reaching  October  with  the 
record  mark  for  his  three  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  dispatches  he  admitted 
coyly  that  batting  over  .400  was  quite  a  job  where 
one  hit  out  of  every  three  trips  to  the  plate  meant  a 
decided  slump  below  the  proper  mark.  "It  was  a 
lucky  matter  for  me."  he  confessed,  "that  1  had  such 
a  flying  start,  as  my  June  slump  would  have  cut  in 
heavily.  As  it  is.  I  am  not  bothering  about  it.  for 
the  minute  a  man  begins  to  bother  too  much  over  his 
batting  he  is  about  through.  Naturally  I'd  like  to  set 
this  three-year  .400  record,  but  a  good  big  part  of  this 
is  up  to  the  other  pitchers.  Ouite  naturally  they  hap- 
pen to  be  pulling  in  the  other  direction.  The  class  of 
pitching  in  the  American  League  is  now  better  upon  a 
general  average  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  which 
means  a  hard  battle  for  any  man  to  continue  picking 
up  four  hits  out  of  ten  times  at  bat.  The  only  way 
to  beat  it  is  to  hit  a  few  where  "they  ain't'  and  to 
outrun  a  number  that  are  hit  where  "they  are.'  for 
speed  figures  as  much  in  a  .400  average  as  the  Bat- 
ting Eye  or  the  swing." 

The  Crimson  and  the  Blue 

ALE  now  understands  what  supporters  of 
the  St.  Louis  Browns  mean  when  they  rise 
en   masse  every   June  with   their  battle 
howl,  entitled  "Next  Year." 

Next  year  is  the  harbor  of  Yale's  drifting 
dreams  as  she  attempts  to  blot  out  the  sordid 
memory  of  the  present.  Harvard  beat  her  foot- 
ball team  20  to  0.  her  crew  by  eight  lengths, 
and  her  almost  invincible  baseball  team  by  two 
games  to  one.  Time  was  when  Crimson  fiesli 
was  Bulldog  meat,  but  the  tide  of  late  has  veered. 
The  defeat  of  Yale's  star  nine  was  the  ultimate  straw, 
and  the  Blue  is  now  rallying  her  forces  for  an 
assault  upon  the  ancient  crest  of  which  she  was 
once  master.  No  one  ever  questioned  the  virility 
of  Yale's  courage,  but  the  Crimson  system  has  been 
established  now  where  nothing  short  of  the  abnormal 
will  dislodge  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Ultimate  Monopoly 

(EFORE  Congress  starts  any  investigation  of  the 
so-called  "baseball  trust."  why  not  insert  a  probe 
into  the  most  extensive  and  palpitating  monopoly 
that  ever  throttled  a  free  people? 

We  refer  to  the  White  Hope  heavyweight  array 
which  has  absolute  and  final  control  of  the  cheese 
market  of  the  entire  world. 
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KNEW  him  irhi  n  his  smile  was  keen, 
A  merry  pal  lo  all  around  him; 
I  knew  him  When  he  stayed  serene 
So  matter  in  what  luck  you  found  him; 
Back  when  he  hurdled  trouble's  store 

With  cheering  laughter,  all  enticing; 
But  that  teas  scvcvil  wcekv  before 
He  started  slicing. 

I  knew  him  when  he  never  biffed 

His  loving  spouse  upon  the  eyeball; 
I  knew  him  when  he'd  never  drift 

To  drowning  sorroir  with  a  highball; 
Back  when  his  laughter  was  a  roar 

Of  buoyant  clamor,  all  sufficing; 
But  that  was  several  moons  before 

He  started  slicing. 


As  It  Were 


B 
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ATTING  a  roil  ml  .Mil)  and  batting  around  all  night 
are  widely  detached  segments  of  two  widely  dif- 
ferent pastimes. 


The  Fanatical  Height 

HAVE  seen  and  heard  of  rabid  rooters  in 
our  day;  of  pop-eyed  fanatics  who  exuded  a 
frenzy  beyond  all  human  computation. 
We  thought  that  over  a  certain  stretch  of  years 
our  observations  had  come  to  the  limit.  All  a  mis- 
take. We  bow  before  the  experience  of  a  friendly 
reader  who  reports  having  seen  at  a  certain  game  the 
case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  fan  "who  cursed  the  umpire 
until  both  thumbs  were  badly  sprained  and  one  fore- 
finger was  dislocated."    This  closes  out  the  chapter. 
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Impressionist's  Impressions  of  the  Circus 


At  ease  in  the  big  top  with 
a  high  wire  her  rocking  chair 


The  elephant  is  fortunate  —  his 
salute  is  conspicuous  and  he  can 
herald  it  with  his  own  trumpeting 


She  runs,  jumps,  and  dances 
on  the  wire  at  breakneck  speed 


A  clown's  contribution  to 
the  amusement  question 


Not  a  new  dance, 
just  a  "strong 
ladies'  "  act 


A  black  dwarf — 
there  are  numer- 
ous freaks ;  an 
8-foot  man,  800- 
pound  woman, 
and  other  exhibits 
scarcely  human 


A  manikin  race 


The  baby  elephant  balances  on  a  tub 


What  would  a  circus  be 
without  the  balloon  man  ? 


Polly  of  the  Circus  must  earn  her  bread  and 
butter  by  hazardous  flipflops  and  back  somersaults. 
The  younger  she  is,  the  greater  the  applause 


1  1 
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A  "turn  "  by  a  con- 
tortionist trapeze  artist 


Stalking  a  decoy 


A  human  fly  who 
walks  head  downward 


Trust  a  band  on  stilts  to  hit  the  high  notes 
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The  first  household  pet 


Invisible  Values 

By    ISAAC  RUSSELL 


THE  Idaho  farmer  on  whose  land 
the  pictures  accompanying  this 
text  were  taken  labeled  them  "120 
Days  from  Sagebrush."  More  signifi- 
cantly, they  should  bear  the  legend  of 
"270  Days  from  the  Stage  Door."  They 
are  printed  here  merely  because  they  will 
show  to  the  average  city  drudger  just 
what  one  such  fellow  drudger  has  been 
able  to  do  in  a  single  season  after  gain- 
ing the  hardihood,  from  the  pleadings  of 
a  long-suffering  wife,  to  tackle  life  anew 
out  in  the  open. 

The  man  will  probably  start  with  sur- 
prise, if  he  chances  to  see  the  pictures, 
al  seeing  himself  styled  a  farmer.  Actu- 
ally for  eleven  years  preceding  his  ven- 
ture he  was  a  sceneshifter  in  a  Salt  Lake 
theatre.  He  moved  the  sky  pieces  for  the 
theatrical  stars  who  came  and  went,  but 
his  own  little  home  was  as  negligible  in 
life's  comforts  as  the  average  home  of 
the  man  on  a  small  wage  surrounded  by 
roistering  companions.  It  was  the  scene- 
shifter's  wife  who  urged  more  inces- 
santly as  the  years  brought  an  increas- 
Ing  number  of  little  mouths  to  feed  at 
the  breakfast  table  that  the  husband 
make  a  change.  She  told  him  she  would 
brave  anything  just  to  get  the  family 
out  into  the  open,  and  would  endure  any 
hardship  just  to  know  the  family  was 
fighting  with  a  chance  to  win. 

THE  FUGITIVE  SCENESHIFTER 

A YEAR  ago  last  spring  the  scene- 
shifter  learned  of  a  patch  of  sage- 
brush in  Idaho  owned  by  a  banker  of 
his  acquaintance.  There  were  160  acres 
of  the  sagebrush,  and  the  water  was 
about  due  to  reach  it  from  an  irrigation 
project.  The  owner  laughed  at  the 
sceneshifter' s  proposal  that  he  move  up 
and  tackle  the  job  of  farming  it.  But 
the  sceneshifter's  wife  put  in  her  ap- 
I  pea  ranee,  and  that  changed  things. 

This  man  went  on  the  land  in  March. 
:  From  the  spring  planting  that  followed 
Shortly  afterward  grew  an  abundant 
crop.  A  passing  herd  of  sheep  left  a 
'  straggling  lamb,  and  little  Mary  gathered 
it  in  to  become  the  first  household  pet. 
From  a  farmer  eight  miles  away  a  pig 
was  purchased  for  $12,  and  afterward 
$65  was  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  pay 
for  a  cow,  since  a  cow  in  those  parts 
"was  half  the  living."  As  the  autumn 
storms  came  on,  the  ex-sceneshifter  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  in  his  little  shanty 
home,  with  his  family  happily  gathered 
'■  around  him.  and  his  cow  and  pig  safe 
for  the  winter,  with  the  guarantee  of 
ample  fodder  from  a  stretch  of  wheat 
that  the  frost  nipped  before  it  ripened. 


This  is  what  he  had  to  report  on  his 
season's  toil : 

"I  have  been  working  so  hard  it  just 
seems  at  night,  when  I  get  through,  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  to  bed, 
sometimes  too  tired  to  undress.  I  have 
been  trying  to  build  and  harvest  the  grain 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  it  has  kept  me 
jumping.  We  have  got  the  framework 
up  of  our  new  house.  I  have  still  got 
about  two  stacks  of  grain  to  put  up.  We 
had  a  severe  windstorm  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I  lost  10  per  cent  of  my 
oats,  but  for  all  that  I  will  have  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  will  have  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  bushels  altogether.  My 
alfalfa  looks  fine,  just  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  I  have  got  twenty  acres  of 
that,  and  ought  to  get  a  good  crop  next 
year. 

"The  wheat  got  frostbitten  and  I  had 
to  cut  it  for  hay.  I  will  lose  $200  by 
that,  as  the  hay  will  only  be  worth  $T0 
and  the  wheat  would  have  brought  in 
$250.  But  I  will  gain  something,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  hard  to  haul  hay 
seven  miles,  and  there  is  none  nearer 
than  that.  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
around  to  it  I  am  going  to  start  fall 
plowing.  That  will  keep  me  busy  for 
at  least  sixty  days.  I  got  my  cistern 
all  finished,  top  on,  pump  in,  and  375 
barrels  of  water  in  it,  all  cemented  up 
and  in  good  shape.  We  got  what  we  con- 
sider a  very  good  bargain  in  a  pig.  She 
is  a  full-blooded  Jersey  red  and  a  fine 
hog,  two  years  old.  We  could  sell  her 
for  $20,  but  I  don't  think  it  a-  good 
plan,  as  we  have  plenty  of  food  for 
her  and  her  little  ones,  which  we  ex- 
pect any  day  now,  without  its  costing  us 
anything.  I  may  be  able  to  sell  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  grain 
in.  a  few  weeks,  and  then  we  will 
finish  our  house  with  its  two  nice  little 
rooms  and  pantry." 

HAPPINESS 

IN  getting  to  his  land  and  buying  im- 
plements to  till  it,  this  one  farming 
beginner  had  to  borrow  only  $2,100,  and 
winter  found  him  in  a  position  to  pay  a 
fifth  of  that  back.  The  banker  to  whose 
land  he  went  expected  on  opening  the 
letter,  giving  this  report  on  progress,  to 
find  a  series  of  excuses  covering  a  plan 
to  go  back  for  the  winter  to  the  stage 
door  and  the  sky  pieces  of  the  popular 
attractions.  The  closing  statement  of  the 
letter  was  that  the  former  sceneshifter 
was  never  so  happy  in  his  life,  out  in  a 
snowstorm  ten  miles  from  a  neighbor  and 
surrounded  by  a  family  equally  happy 
with  himself. 
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'270  Days  from  the  Stage  Door" 


We'd  like  to  show  you  over  the 
Campbell  establishment 

We'd  like  to  have  you  inspect 
every  corner  of  our  plant  from 
roof  to  boiler-room.  Come  any 
day  that  you  are  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  see  for  yourself 
how  we  make 


If  you  could  see  the  many-thousand 
baskets  of  fresh  red-ripe  tomatoes  com- 
ing in  daily  from  the  fertile  New  Jersey 
market  gardens  near  at  hand;  if  you 
could  see  and  taste  the  choice  materials 
we  use — and  smell  their  delicious  fra- 
grance, and  see  the  dainty  care  exer- 
cised at  every  step  of  their  preparation 
and  blending — you  would  go  straight  to 
your  grocer  and  order  this  tempting, 
wholesome  soup  for  your  dinner  to-day. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 
10c  a  can 


'A  forceful  Campbell 

boy  am  I. 
I  line  them  out  so  hoi. 
That    when    I  try, 

the  people  cry, 
'My  goodness,  what  a  swat ! 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-gumbo 

(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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COLLIER'S 


There 
Is 

Beauty 


Your  Beauty 
Made  Proof 
Against  Sun 
and  Wind 

By  the  use  of  I  ngram's 
Milkweed  Ci  earn  any 
woman  can  have  the 
very  essence  of  all 
beauty  —  a  pure  and 
clear  complexion,  a 
soft,  unblemished 
skin.  With 


Milkweed 
Cream 

you  need  not  deny  your- 
self the  wonderful  bene- 
fit of  fresh  air — the  tonic 
of  sun  and  wind.  You 
can  get  out  in  the  open, 
shielded  from  tan,  sun- 
burn, and  freckles,  by  the 
protection  of  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream. 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
Improves  Bad  Complexions 


Let  Us  Prove  to  You  the  value 
of  Ingram'sToilet  Spec  ialties  by 
a  personal  test;  write  us  yours 
and  your  druggist's  name  and 
address  and  receive  through  him, 
free,  our  box  of  samples.  Or 
enclose  10  cents  and  we  will 
mail  them  direct. 


an 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

59  Tenth  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Windsor,  Ontario 

Ingt&m's 

rSouvcrawc 

Face  Powder 

is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the 
complexion.  It  adheres  even 
when  the  skin  is  warm  and 
moist.  Price  50  cents  at  drug 
stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid.  A 
handsome  Vanity  Box  FREE 
when  you  buy  Ingram's 
Yelveola  Souveraine. 
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A FEW  weeks  ago  the  postmaster  in 
a  little  Western  town  was  quietly 
waiting  on  a  patron  at  the  brass- 
barred  window.  A  woman  had  just  ap- 
plied for  a  $10  money  order  to  send  to 
her  daughter  in  a  near-by  city.  The 
postmaster  was  smiling  as  he  listened 
to  her  confidences  regarding  the  family 
— she  had  been  his  neighbor  for  twenty 
years. 

As  they  talked,  a  stranger  to  the 
woman  entered  the  lobby  and  uncere- 
moniously walked  through  the  post- 
master's private  office  and  back  of  the 
counter.  "Hello.  Joe."  he  exclaimed, 
slapping  the  postmaster  on  the  back. 
That  official  turned,  recognized  a  post- 
office  inspector,  shook  hands,  and  went 
on  with  his  work. 

"Guess  I'll  check  you  to-day."  went 
on  the  visitor.  "It's  been  nearly  a  year 
since  I  was  here." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  postmaster — 
and  continued  waiting  on  his  customer. 

The  inspector  opened  the  stamp  drawer 
and  began  counting  the  varicolored  con- 
tents. The  woman  took  her  money 
order;  the  postmaster  joined  the  in- 
spector. A  moment  later  the  visitor 
turned  to  ask  a  question  and  no  one 
was  in  sight.  He  went  to  the  work- 
room and  asked  if  the  clerks  had  seen 
Joe. 

"No,  but  the  outside  door  clicked — 
guess  he  went  out." 

"Go  find  him,"  were  the  orders,  when 
a  short  wait  had  given  time  for  return. 

The  town  marshal  searched  the  vil- 
lage in  vain.  At  last  he  entered  the 
cellar  of  the  post-office  building  and  in 
a  dark  corner  found  the  lifeless  form  of 
the  official,  an  empty  bottle  that  had 
held  poison  explaining  the  tragedy. 

For  fifteen  years  the  official  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  office.  His  family  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  town ; 
he  was  a  good  citizen.  But  his  accounts 
were  short  $900 — and  he  could  not  face 
the  Government's  sure  punishment. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  patron  of 
the  post  office  has  good  service  is  be- 
cause of  the  splendidly  organized  in- 
spection force  that  keeps  every  official 
keenly  intent  on  having  every  record 
straight  every  day. 

Not  only  must  the  money  be  on  hand, 
but  the  system  and  management  must 
measure  up  to  a  high  standard. 

A  CASE  THAT  BAFFLED 

CURIOUS  are  the  happenings  that 
call  for  the  inspector's  unraveling. 
The  chase  may  last  for  months  and  ex- 
tend over  a  dozen  States,  but  once 
I  nch'  Sam  is  on  the  track  capture  is 
almost  certain. 

Out  in  the  Middle  West  three  years 
ago  was  a  very  wave  of  post-office 
robbing.  Week  after  week  came  reports 
of  burglaries  of  small  country  offices. 
The  process  was  usually  the  same.  Two 
men  would  enter  the  town  in  a  motor 
car.  Hiding  until  after  midnight,  they 
forced  entrance  to  the  post  office,  dyna- 
mited the  safe,  took  all  the  stamps  and 
money — usually  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars'  worth  is  in  such 
offices — and  drove  away.  The  town  con- 
stable roused  the  sleeping  inhabitants, 
organized  a  posse,  and  the  fifty  men 
of  the  community  scoured  the  country 
for  days — in  vain. 

In  two  hours  the  robbers  were  forty 
miles  away,  had  changed  the  number 
on  their  motor  car.  and  in  different 
clothing  passed  for  leisurely  tourists  en- 
joying the  scenery  along  the  prairie 
roads. 

For  months  this  went  on  with  no 
traces  of  the  robbers  and  no  indication 
of  what  they  did  with  their  gains. 
Local  officers  gave  up.  baffled.  The  losses 
had  run  into  tens  of  thousands — and 
the  attacks  continued. 

The  inspection  department  began  work 
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on  the  case  at  Washington.  Reports 
were  called  from  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Western  States  as  to  the  amount  of 
stamps  sold  and  the  amount  canceled. 
Going  over  these  reports  it  was  seen 
that  in  one  city  well  in  the  interior  the 
stamps  used  far  exceeded  those  pur- 
chased. An  inspector  was  put  on  the 
trail.  He  consulted  with  the  postmas- 
ter of  the  city  regarding  his  patrons. 

"Who  are  the  largest  users  of  stamps V" 
he  asked. 

A  medical  firm,  a  bank,  a  manufactory, 
and  other  firms  were  named.  One  by  one 
he  discussed  the  various  firms'  purchases 
and  their  mailing  of  letters. 

THE  YEGCMEN   AND  THE  BANKEB 

WITH  a  United  States  marshal  the 
inspector  visited  the  various  firms 
and  closely  questioned  the  managers 
about  their  dealings  with  the  post  office 
— where  they  obtained  their  stamps  and 
in  what  quantities.  To  his  surprise  it 
was  at  the  bank,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  city,  that  the  first  irregularity  was 
discovered.  The  urbane  president,  head 
of  the  institution  for  a  quarter  century 
and  worth  nearly  $1,000,000.  admitted 
that  the  bank  had  bought  some  stamps 
outside  the  regular  channels.  "But  it 
was  all  right  and  the  Government  had 
sanctioned  it,"  he  added  nervously. 
"In  what  way?"  pursued  the  inspector. 
"They  were  given  to  the  dealer  as  re- 
wards for  services  in  the  detection  of 
crime,"  was  the  explanation. 

Some  of  the  stamps  were  on  hand — 
they  were  unquestionably  genuine.  The 
bank  had  purchased  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  from  one  individual.  The 
inspector  secured  his  name.  After  that 
the  trail  led  to  the  slums  of  the  city. 

The  dealer  was  found  to  frequent  a  sa- 
loon known  as  a  "hang  out"  for  criminals 
of  every  sort.  Weeks  of  detective  work 
finally  connected  the  keeper  of  the 
establishment  and  half  a  dozen  yeggs 
with  the  sale  of  stamps.  One  morning 
the  city  was  astonished  by  the  arrest 
of  seven  men — one  of  them  the  mil- 
lionaire president  of  the  bank— on 
charges  of  defrauding  the  Government 
and  of  burglary. 

The  bank  president  was  indignant  and 
threatened  prosecution  for  libel,  but 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  known  he  had  been  so  avaricious  as 
to  buy  some  of  the  stamps  personally  at 
a  large  discount  and  resell  them  to  the 
bank  at  a  less  discount,  thus  making 
him  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  he  re- 
signed from  the  bank  and  prepared  for 
a  legal  battle  to  keep  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Although  indicted,  he  finally, 
because  of  his  age  and  the  claim  that 
lie  was  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the 
stamps,  escaped  with  a  fine.  The  yegg- 
men,  the  fence,  and  the  dealer  went  to 
the  pen  for  long  terms — and  robberies 
of  post  offices  in  the  Southwest  ceased. 

SEEN  FROM  THE  LOOKOUT 

IX  every  Government-built  post  office 
is  a  lookout,  a  concealed  platform 
from  which  through  convenient  peep- 
In  des  the  inspector  may  view  the  entire 
working  floor  and  office  space  without 
his  presence  being  known  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

One  day  from  such  vantage  spot  in  a 
Middle  State  city  the  inspector  saw 
every  employee  busy  handling  the  in- 
coming mail.  Everything  seemed  work- 
ing smoothly,  and  he.  was  about  to  leave 
the  building  when  something  in  the  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  men  in  the  registry 
division  attracted  his  attention.  The 
man  dropped  a  letter — and  apparently 
did  not  notice  what  had  happened  for 
several  minutes.  Then  he  picked  it  lip 
and  went  on  with  his  work.  Later  he 
dropped  another  and  another — but  as  he 
picked  each  of  the  letters  from  the  floor 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  inspector  set 


it  down  to  carelessness  and  made  no 
further  inquiry. 

When  there  came  a  complaint  of  a 
missing  registered  letter  of  value  which 
bad  disappeared  from  that  office,  the  in- 
spector's mind  reverted  to  the  peculiar 
actions  of  the  clerk  he  had  watched 
from  the  lookout.  He  went  back  to  the 
town  and  for  hours  kept  a  close  atten- 
tion on  the  young  man — this  time  with- 
out seeing  anything  suspicious. 

On  a  chance,  he  sent  for  the  employee, 
told  him  of  having  been  in  the  lookout 
that  day  and  on  previous  occasions  and 
of  his  remembrance  of  the  peculiar  ac- 
tions noted.  The  clerk  was  taken  un- 
awares and  by  his  embarrassed  actions 
gave  evidence  of  being  guilty.  Later  he 
confessed  and  suffered  the  consequences. 

Often  the  postmaster  does  not  know  that 
an  inspector  is  in  the  vicinity.  Reports 
are  made  and  sent  to  the  department,  and 
one  day  there  is  an  official  communica- 
tion calling  the  office's  attention  to  de- 
linquencies, and  the  postmaster  wonders 
when  the  information  was  obtained. 

A   CHECK   ON   CRIMINALS'  MAIL 

A CHASE  that  led  across  four  States 
and  was  months  in  the  ending  con- 
cerned a  clever  thief  who  succeeded  in 
tangling  the  affairs  of  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery to  the  distraction  of  its  managers 
rl  bis  concern,  instead  of  having  its  mail 
delivered  by  carrier,  rented  a  large 
drawer  at  the  post  office.  The  key  was 
kept  in  the  company's  safe,  except  when 
a  trusted  porter  was  sent  for  the  mail 
three  times  a  day. 

When  the  bookkeeper  reported  slow 
remittances  from  some  of  the  firm's  lead- 
ing customers,  the  manager  wrote  letters 
urging  prompter  payments.  In  reply,  the 
firms  declared  that  they  had  sent  their 
checks  promptly.  But  the  firm  had  re- 
ceived no  checks.  The  post  office  was 
flooded  with  complaints  of  miscarried 
mail.  A  watch  was  set  on  the  porter 
who  carried  the  mail  to  the  offices  of 
the  company — nothing  was  found  wrong. 
A  member  of  the  firm  went  for  the  mail 
himself — still  letters  were  missing. 

A  post-office  inspector  was  put  to  work 
on  the  case.  One  night  he  was  called  by 
telephone  from  the  post  office  and  hur- 
ried to  respond.  "I've  found  the  grocery 
house  thief." 

Hastening  to  the  office  lie  found  the 
night  clerk  greatly  excited — but  with  no 
captive.  He  explained  that  he  had 
heard  some  one  enter  the  lobby  which 
was  left  open  all  night.  The  grocery 
tii  m's  drawer  was  opened  and  shut.  He 
saw  a  heavy-set  negro  scurry  out  to  the 
street — and  that  was  all. 

On  this  clue  the  inspector  haunted 
the  town's  negro  section  and  finally  de- 
cided that  Clay  Cole,  a  well-known  shady 
character,  was  concerned.  The  fact 
that  he  suddenly  left  town  and  that  the 
thefts  from  the  post  office  simultaneously 
ceased  confirmed  the  suspicion. 

The  hunt  for  Clay  Cole  lasted  all  stun 
nier  and  part  of  the  autumn.  Here  and 
there  arose  traces  of  the  thief,  but  each 
time  the  inspector  found  on  arrival  that 
he  had  moved  on. 

TRACING  A  THIEF 

AMONG  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
.  Government  for  tracing  the  men  who 
interfere  with  the  mails  is  that  of  watch- 
ing their  personal  mail.  Here  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  advantage  that  no  de- 
tective agency  can  secure.  It  is  an 
axiom  with  the  department  that  no  mat- 
ter how  cautious  the  thief,  some  time, 
some  way,  he  will  communicate  with 
seme  friends.  If  he  has  a  sweetheart, 
she  is  most  likely  to  receive  messages, 
but.  if  not.  some  person  will  eventually 
be  the  recipient  of  a  letter. 

Clay  Cole  had  a  sweetheart.  The  in- 
spector located  her  down  in  Texas,  and 
a  watch  was  set  on  her  letters.  From 
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1  lie  evidence  thus  secured  he  followed 
the  trail  with  greater  ease.  One  day  on 
a  train  he  accidentally  overheard  a  con- 
versation about  a  negro  who  had  just 
left  the  town  toward  which  the  in- 
spector was  bound.  He  learned  that  the 
man  was  then  traveling  toward  an 
eastern  Oklahoma  city.  Changing  cars 
at  midnight  and  taking  the  back  track, 
he  landed  close  on  the  heels  of  his 
quarry. 

In  an  hour  he  had  the  city  scoured 
by  the  police  and  found  Cole  hidden 
in  a  friend's  house  in  the  "bottoms" 
With  many  of  the  missing  drafts  still 
in  his  pocket. 

HOW  THE  SHERIFF  WON  ELECTION 

THIS  ability  to  trace  mail  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  capture  of  a  mur- 
derer who  shocked  an  interior  village 
last  year.  A  whole  family  was  wiped 
DUt  and  the  community  terrorized.  A 


About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  three 
dark  forms  came  creeping  up  the  alley 


laborer  was  suspected,  but  the  police 
authorities  were  unable  to  track  him. 
Even  the  local  bloodhounds  sniffed 
around  the  premises  bewildered. 

The  position  of  the  sheriff  was  ticklish. 
Election  was  approaching,  and  the  voters 
of  his  county  were  indignant  that  he  had 
not  found  even  a  trace  of  the  arch- 
criminal  of  the  county's  history.  His 
delinquency  was  being  used  with  telling 
effect  by  the  opposition.  In  desperation 
he  went  to  a  friend,  an  inspector,  who 
was  assigned  to  the  case,  as  the  murderer 
Mas  also  suspected  of  robbing  a  post 
office. 

"You  must  help  me  out,"  he  petitioned. 

"But  your  case  is  not  mine  exactly." 

"I  know — yet  you  can  give  some  ad- 
vice on  tracing  this  infamous  criminal. 
I  just  must  get  him  before  election." 

The  inspector  applied  the  simplest  of 
rules.  The  sheriff  found  where  the  miss- 
ing man's  friends  and  relatives  lived 
and    asked   the   postmasters   in  those 


towns  to  inform  him  of  the  postmarks 
on  their  letters — some  time  the  mur- 
derer would  write. 

Up  in  Montana  was  a  sister.  Reports 
came  of  letters  she  had  received,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  reports  the  sheriff 
slipped  out  of  town  on  a  midnight 
train  and  traveled  into  the  backwoods. 
There  in  a  little  settlement  miles  from 
a  railway  he  found  his  man  working 
under  an  assumed  name,  serenely  confi- 
dent of  safety  and  possessing  the  trust 
of  his  employers. 

With  a  deputy  he  made  the  arrest, 
the  twain  being  almost  overpowered  by 
the  prisoner  when  the  sheriff  was  recog- 
nized. But  handcuffs  and  leg  chains 
soon  put  the  murderer  under  control,  and 
a  few  days  later — a  week  before  elec- 
tion— the  sheriff  proudly  stepped  off  the 
train  in  his  home  town  with  the  prisoner 
in  charge.  There  was  an  attempt  at 
lynching,  which  attempt  the  sheriff  pre- 
vented —  and  for 
his  prowess  as  a 
detective  a  week 
later  he  received 
a  reelection  by  a 
handsome  ma- 
jority. 

A  DANGEROUS  VIGIL 

THE  d  u  t  y  of 
the  inspector 
is  by  no  means  al- 
ways exempt  from 
danger.  It  means 
keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the 
underworld,  and 
frequently  this  in- 
cludes apparent 
association  with 
the  yeggs  and  as- 
sistance in  their 
depredations. 

One  town  mar- 
shal in  Illinois  is 
wearing  to-day  a 
scar  across  his 
scalp  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  ac- 
tivity and  shooting 
qualities  of  a  post- 
office  inspector. 
An  informer  had 
reported  to  the 
Chicago  office  that 
a  country  post 
office  was  to  be 
robbed  on  a  given 
night. 

"Go  down  and 
take  'em,"  was  the 
chief's  order. 

Four  inspectors 
dressed  in  farmer 
clothes  left  the 
city  for  the  little 
village.  They  took 
the' town  marshal 
into  their  confidence,  and  early  in  the 
evening  secreted  themselves  in  a  corn- 
crib  opposite  the  back  door  of  the  frame 
building,  which  was  a  combined  grocery 
store  and  post  office. 

"Stay  on  the  street  in  front,"  was  the 
order  to  the  marshal,  "and  if  you  hear 
shots  do  not  come  to  the  rear  of  the 
building." 

Hour  after  hour  the  quartet  crouched 
in  the  corncrib.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  three  dark  forms  came 
creeping  up  the  alley.  The'  yeggs  en- 
tered the  rear  door  of  the  building,  and 
the  inspectors  lay  in  ambush  until  they 
heard  the  dull  crash  of  the  dynamited 
safe,  and  then  left  their  hiding  place  for 
positions  near  the  door. 

When  the  first  robber  appeared,  a  gun 
was  poked  in  his  face  and  he  was  taken 
to  one  side.  Then  the  second  was  cap- 
tured— all  without  a  sound.  The  third 
had  some  intuition  of  trouble.  He  came 
out  on  the  run  and  a  rapid  exchange  of 


shots  followed.  In  the  darkness  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  friend  from  foe,  and  when 
the  country  constable,  forgetting  in  his 
excitement  the  orders  given,  raced 
around  the  block  and  up  the  alley 
toward  the  rendezvous,  a  shot  went 
in  his  direction,  just  gashing  his  head. 
His  cries  for  help  brought  the  officers 
to  him  and  saved  further  hostilities  in 
that  quarter.  Two  robbers  captured  and 
one  dead  was  the  department's  showing 
for  the  night's  work. 

STOLEN  STAMPS 

ABOUT  $170,000  worth  of  stamps,  ac- 
.  cording  to  estimates,  are  sold  ille- 
gally in  the  United  States  every  year. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  this 
sort  of  property.  Let  a  post  office  be 
robbed  in  Maine.  The  robber  takes  the 
stamps  to  a  "fence"  in  Boston;  the  lat- 
ter sells  them  to  a  dealer  in  Chicago; 
they  find  their  way  into  a  business 
house  and  are  used.  It  may  be  known 
that  the  stamps  have  been  transferred, 
but  in  court  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
the  given  articles  were  those  identical 
stamps  stolen — for  all  stamps  of  a  given 
issue  look  alike. 

It  has  been  proposed  many  times  that 
to  prevent  the  transference  of  stamps  in 
quantities  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  each  post  office  have  its  num- 
ber printed  on  the  stamps  sold  at  that 
office.  This  would  be  expensive,  but 
might  save  the  Government  more  than  its 
cost  in  hindering  illegal  trafficking  in 
stamps.  Then  when  a  large  number  of 
stamps  with  the  mark  of  a  little  town 
in  Oklahoma  was  canceled  in  a  Cin- 
cinnati post  office,  there  would  be  a 
means  of  tracing  the  course  by  which 
the  stamps  reached  their  users. 

More  than  100,000  cases  are  handled 
annually  by  the  300  inspectors  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  They  range  from 
the  search  for  a  lost  package  of  sewing 
silk  to  the  wholesale  robbery  of  Govern- 
ment, funds.  No  complaint  however 
trifling  is  overlooked,  and  inspectors 
make  long  trips  to  settle  small  mat- 
ters. If  the  postmaster  has  been  at 
fault  and  money  damage  results,  he  or 
the  erring  clerk  is  assessed  the  amount 
of  loss.  If  a  patron  of  the  office  1ms 
violated  the  regulations  he  is  either  ar- 
rested or  reprimanded  as  the  case  may 
demand. 

A  father  in  Ohio  sent  a  letter  contain- 
ing two  $10  bills  in  an  ordinary  letter 
to  his  daughter  in  Kansas  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  in  December,  1011.  The 
letter  was  not  received ;  inspectors 
worked  in  vain  on  the  case.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  in  1912  the  letter  was 
dropped  in  the  mail  box  and  properly  de- 
livered. Tracing  its  wanderings  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  received  at  the 
office  regularly,  but  had  been  sent  out 
on  a  rural  route  to  a  person  of  similar 
name.  The  recipient  recognized  the 
error  and  laid  it  on  a  bureau,  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  take  it  to  town. 
Somebody  set  the  room  to  rights  and  the 
letter  went  into  a  drawer.  There  it  lay 
until,  with  the  reapproach  of  Christmas, 
the  drawer  was  overhauled  to  find  some 
winter  clothing. 

Though  the  act  was  in  violation  of  the 
rules,  no  punishment  resulted — espe- 
cially as  the  present  was  more  appre- 
ciated a  year  after  it  was  delivered  than 
it  would  have  been  originally. 

NERVES   HAMPER  GOOD  WORK 

THE  post-office  inspector  is  the  most 
favored  of  pass  holders.  He  carries 
a  little  pasteboard  that  gives  him  free 
ti  ansportation  on  any  steam  or  electric 
railway  or  any  vessel  that  carries  the 
United  States  mail.  He  has  little 
stability  of  location — to-day  he  is  in- 
vestigating a  case  of  a  delinquent  rural 
carrier  in  Colorado;  to-morrow  he  is  on 
his  way  to  look  into  the  situation  of  a 


500  miles  actual  running  average  of  81.72 
miles  per  hour. 

The  National  is  the  one  and  only 
American-made  car  demonstrated 
to  be  superior  to  all  Foreign  and 
Ainerican-made  cars,  in  reliability, 
power,  speed  and  stability  in  the 
International  500-mile  races. 

NATIONAL  6:21:06  winner  in  1912 
Fiat  (.Italian)  6:31:29  second  in  1912 
m     Peugeot  (French)  6:35:05  winner,  1913  S 
HI        (National  was  not  entered  in  1913) 

For  superb  power  coupled  with  unusual  B 
ease  of  control  —  for  luxurious  comfort  U 
§j     and  stately  appearance  accompanied  by 
M     dependability    in    any    emergency,  the  ■ 
National  car  is  the 

World's  Champion  Car 

■  Let  us  send  you  our  little  free  illustrated  || 
booklet  on  the  500  mile  race.  Also  our  cata- 
log with  photographic  reproductions  of 
our  five  models-$2750  to  S3400,  with  long 
stroke  flexible  motor,  left  side  drive,  cen- 
ter control,  access  to  both  front  doors, 
electric  lights,  electric  self  starter— a  car 
as  superior  in  minute  details  as  it  is  in 
actual  demonstrations  of  quality. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

jp      Please  semi  without  obligation  upon  my  part: 

600-mile  race  book   Catalog  

Name   


Address 


Costs 
no  more; 
lasts 
longer.     ■  ■ 


/ 

V  Learn 


^•"SC*"    /        to  say 

"COLUMBIA" 

and  get  a  better 
battery  for  ignition, 
household  or  any  other 
use,  on  account  of 

grater  uni-  . 
v  f°rmity' 


V 

Fahne- 
stock  con- 
nections with- 
out extra  charge. 


EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 
STEEL 


GARAGES 


For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
J  All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
»  latest  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  333-383  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0- 
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COLLIER'S 


Make  Every  Minute 
Produce  a  Profit 

for 


That's  what 


MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


are  doing  for  others ;  the'y  can  do  the  same  service  for  you. 

They  are  on  the  job  ready  to  start  in  the  morning  as  early 
as  you  wish.  They  will  work  just  as  late  as  you  want  them 
and  they  are  just  as  fresh  and  strong  the  last  hour  as  they 
are  the  first. 

They  never  tire,  never  balk,  never  get  frightened,  never 
grow  sick  or  lame.  Other  business  men  who  are  using  them 
point  the  road  to 'profit  for  you.  They  not  only  do  your  pres- 
ent delivery  work  at  less  cost,  but  open  up  the  way  for  you 
to  do  more  business,  in  a  wider  territory. 

Investigate  the  Reo  Today 

The  successful  business  man  of  today  is  the  man  who  investigates. 
That's  all  we  ask  for  the  Reo  truck — that  you  investigate. 

Comparison  with  any  other  two-ton  truck  will  fail  to  show  any  such 
features  as  the  Reo  Sectional  Radiator,  the  Reo  left  side  drive  and  center 
control,  the  Reo  impregnable  armored  frame,  the  Reo  hydraulic  speed 
governor.  Timken  bearings  throughout;  scientific  adjustment  of  load; 
cushioned  motor  and  transmission. 

54  other  trucks  that  are  offered  to  do  the  same  work  that  our  Model 
J  will  do,  average  in  price  $2,701'— a  clear  saving  of  nearly  $1,000  in  favor 
of  the  Reo. 

Reo  Model  H,  capacity  1,500  pounds,  sells  for  $750  and  presents  equally 
conclusive  proofs  of  superiority. 

The  proofs  await  you  at  any  time 
you  are  pleased  to  ask  for  them. 

Ask  the  nearest  of  our  1,100  dealers 
located  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  show  you 
either  one  «of  these  powerful  Reo 
Trucks. 

If  you  find  no  Reo  dealer  near  you, 
write  us  for  facts  and  figures  about 
motor  truck  delivery.  We  have  ac- 
cumulated a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able data  on  this  problem  which  is 
at  your  service.  Tellusthedelivery 
conditions  you  have  to  meet,  and 
we  will  place  our  experience  at 
your  disposal  in  helping  you  solve 
your  problem. 

Our  completely  illustrated  catalog 
and  full  descriptive  details  about 
Reo  Motor  Trucks  sent  on  request. 

REO 

MOTOR  TRUCK  CO., 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Model  H  Truck 
Capacity  1,500  Pounds 
$750,  F.  O.  B.  Lansing 


He  found  Cole 
hidden  in  a 
friend's  house 
with  the  miss- 
ing drafts  still 
in    his  pocket 


money-order  theft  in  Alabama.  He  pre- 
fers a  country  job  to  one  in  the  city. 

"It  is  very  nice  to  have  headquarters 
in  a  big  city,"  said  one  who  served  sev- 
eral years  on  a  city  force  of  inspectors, 
"but  it  gets  on  one's  nerves  to  trail  day 
after  day  the  desperate  men  who  make 
the  city  their  headquarters.  And  when 
you  have  convicted  a  man  and  hear  from 
his  pals  the  threat,  'We'll  get  you,'  the 
burden  grows.  This  was  not  so  bad, 
however,  as  when  these  threats  were  fol- 
lowed by  nocturnal  visits  to  my  home 
with  mysterious  rappings  on  the  win- 
dows to  frighten  my  family.  I  was  glad 
to  obtain  a  transfer  out  into  the  West 
where  at  least  one  may  feel  free  from 
personal  attack." 

Less  publicity  is  attached  to  the  work 
of  the  post-office  inspector  than  to  that 
of  any  semipublic  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  the  .average  citizen  the  very 
existence  of  this  corrective  force  is  prac- 
tically unknown.    To  the  working  body 


of  officials,  however,  it  is  recognized  as 
being  exceedingly  important  in  main- 
taining the  discipline  necessary  to  good 
service.  Through  it  are  regulated  the 
errors  and  indiscretions  of  every  em- 
ployee down  to  the  humblest  rural  car- 
rier. It  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  public  good  and  the  administrative 
departments.  Keen,  wide-awake,  thor- 
oughly trained  young  men  are  these  in- 
spectors. They  must  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  service  before  being  ap- 
pointed to  responsible  positions  and  are 
chosen,  not  for  their  politics  nor  for  their 
term  of  service,  but  for  their  ability  to 
adjust  mistakes,  check  errors  that  in- 
nocently or  wilfully  are  made,  and  up- 
hold a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
honesty.  This  they  do,  and  their  work 
is  evidenced  by  the  small  number  of  law 
violations  in  proportion  to  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  business  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  its  widespread  utility  and 
its  close  touch  with  our  everyday  life. 


Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships 

By  WALT  MASON 


FOR  several  years*  Colonel  W.  R.  Nel- 
son, editor  of  the  Kansas.City  "Star," 
has  spent  his  summers  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
one  day  that  lie  ought  to  have  a  yacht. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  indulge  in 
a  yacht,  he  determined  to  build  one 
that  would  embody  his  ideas  of  comfort 
and  safety.  He  wasn't  so  anxious  to 
have  a  boat  that  would  walk  the  waters 
as  a  thing  of  life;  he  wanted  one  with 
a  good  stone  foundation  that  would 
defy  the  elements.  He  interviewed  the 
Gloucester  fishermen,  whose  boats  are 
built  for  safety,  and  finally  made  his 
plans. 

Then  he  tried  to  hire  builders  who 
would  follow  his  plans  and  specifications, 
but  no  builders  of  reputation  would 
tackle  the  job.  They  said  they  couldn't 
afford  to  have  such  a  boat  as  the 
colonel's  plans  called  for  pirooting 
around  over  the  raging  deep.  The  ad- 
vertisement would  bring  them  into 
ridicule  and  disrepute.  They  advised  the 
Colonel  to  buy  a  second-hand  corncrib 
and  put  a  gasoline  engine  in  it.  Such  a 
craft  would  give  better  satisfaction  than 
the  boat  he  contemplated. 

THE  Colonel  had  fifty-seven  kinds  of  a 
time  getting  that  boat  built.  Artisans 
would  work  on  it  for  a  while  and  then 
throw  up  their  jobs,  saying  they  were 
being  ostracized  by  polite  society  for 
having  anything  to  do  with  it.  Finally 
ii  was  found  necessary  to  send  to  Kansas 
City  for  carpenters,  and  these  merry 
men  completed  the  job.  The  launching  of 
the  boat  created  a  sensation.  Seafaring 
men  went  down  to  the  shore  and  looked 
on,  and  some  wept,  while  others  burst 


into  hysterical  laughter.  The  yacht 
looked  more  like  a  Chautauqua  taber- 
nacle than  a  ship.  But  the  intrepid 
owner  was  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
said  that  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life 
had  been  realized. 

FOR  a  few  days  the  yacht  wallowed 
around  in  the  most  pleasing  way,  and 
then  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  came  to 
that  neighborhood  for  the  annual  race. 
Colonel  Nelson  had  friends  in  the  club, 
and  they  insisted  that  he  should  enter 
his  yacht,  which  had  been  christened 
the  Hoosier.  They  thought  .the  boat 
would  add  a  comedy  feature  to  the  event. 
In  vain  the  owner  protested.  He  said 
his  boat  wasn't  a  greyhound  of  the  deep, 
and  couldn't  travel  much  faster  than  a 
wheelbarrow.  He  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  Hoosier  loomed  up  for 
action.  Among  the  contending  yachts 
were  two  former  cup  defenders,  one  of 
them  the  Puritan.  It  happened  that  just 
after  the  start  was  made  a  heavy  squall 
came  up.  The  wind  blew  like  a  campaign 
orator  for  several  -hours.  The  swift 
boats  had  to  take  in  sail  to  avoid  being 
swamped,  but  the  grand  old  Hoosier,  be- 
ing built  like  a  soap  factory,  carried 
every  rag  she  had  on  board,  and  went 
humping  along  so  fast  that  the  water 
smoked  under  her,  and  the  skipper  had 
to  hold  his  whiskers  on  with  both  hands. 
She  simply  walked  away  from  all  the 
crack  boats.  The  result  was  that  when 
Colonel  Nelson  returned  to  Kansas  City, 
he  took  along  a  beautiful  trophy— a 
silver  water  pitcher ;  for  the  Hoosier  had 
won  the  race.  And  never  before  was  a 
yachting  trophy  carried  so  far  inland. 
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The  Housekeeper  and  the 
Market  Basket 

Being  the  Discoveries  and  Conclusions  of  a 
Practical  Housekeeper 

By  EDITH    BROWN  KIRKWOOD 


THE  three  great  assets  of  to-day  in 
the  business  of  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer  are  the  telephone,  the 
boy  who  calls  for  your  order,  and  the 
charged  account.  When  the  grocer  or 
the  butcher  urges  the  housewife  to  ac- 
cept the  conveniences  of  any  one  of  the 
three  he  merely  opens  up  another  pocket 
into  which  surplus  coin  may  be  poured. 
And  the  average  housewife  of  to-day 
accepts  not  one  but  the  three. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  a  busi- 
ness woman.  Previous  to  that  I  had  been 
a  housekeeper  to  whom  the  charged  ac- 
count never  had  appealed.  I  had  pre- 
ferred to  pay  for  my  food  as  it  was 
purchased,  and  I  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  charged  account  only  when 
I  gave  my  house  into  the  care  of  paid 
helpers  and  turned  to  my  business  with 
the  best  of  my  mind,  my  hours,  and  my 
efforts. 

My  home  and  my  business  both  were 
located  in  a  suburb  of  one  of  our  large 
cities.  It  was  a  colony  of  residences  and 
of  well-to-do  people,  and  there  were  just 
enough  business  houses  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  daily  life.  Therefore  there  was 
but  little  competition,  and  the  cost  of 
living  soared  on  the  least  provocation. 

THE  WAY  TO   MARKET  IS  TO  MARKET 

IN  relinquishing  the  general  manage- 
ment of  my  home  I  determined  to 
keep  one  special  personal  duty.  I  meant 
to  buy  the  foodstuffs.  This  sounds  very 
businesslike,  and  it  was  my  intention 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  a  place  of  busi- 
ness is  exacting.  It  has  the  habit  of  be- 
coming so  great  a  law  unto  itself  that  all 
other  matters  of  life  are  made  incidents 
merely,  and  so  I  soon  fell  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  an  extra  fifteen  minutes 
spent  in  the  selection  of  the  foods  I  pur- 
chased meant  an  enormous  waste  of  time 
in  the  management  of  my  store.  It  be- 
came much  easier  to  go  to  the  telephone 
to  order  the  day's  food,  or  to  send 
my  errand  boy  to  place  the  order,  or, 
if  I  did  call  personallj  at  the  grocers, 
to  go  about  the  store  ordering  a  certain 


amount  of  certain  articles,  leaving  the 
choice  to  the  clerk.  I  was  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  And  I  paid 
dearly  for  the  luxury. 

I  cite  this  plan  of  mai'keting  because 
it  is  the  general  method  of  to-day  among 
housewives.  The  death  of  the  market 
basket  has  taken  from  household 
economy  its  most  substantial  friend. 

BASKET  ON  ARM — MONEY  IN  POCKET 

REGULARLY  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
.  in  those  days,  I  gasped  because  of 
the  size  of  my  bills.  I  sighed  over  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  redoubled 
my  money-making  endeavors  at  my  store. 
The  family  must  have  food.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  giving  my 
extra  effort  to  the  wrong  department  of 
my  daily  life. 

This  is  the  situation  which  many  of 
the  men  of  to-day  face,  only  they  do  not 
realize  it  and  neither  do  their  wives.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  disposed  of  my  place 
of  business  and  again  had  become  a 
housekeeper  that  I  realized  wherein  I 
had  been  guilty  of  wasting  my  energy, 
my  time,  and  my  money. 

The  awakening  really  came  through 
the  purchase  of  two  shanks  of  ham.  One 
had  been  ordered  over  the  telephone. 
For  this  we-  had  been  charged  ninety 
cents. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  the  market,  I 
paid  forty-eight  cents  in  cash  for  a 
shank  of  the  same  size  and  quality.  For 
the  "convenience"  of  the  telephone  in 
this  one  instance  I  had  paid  almost 
double  the  amount  of  my  purchase. 

Under  the  system  of  convenience  the 
meat  and  grocery  bills  for  our  family  of 
seven  never  had  been  less  than  fifteen 
dollars  a  week.  Usually  it  was  more. 
I  decided  to  make  a  business  of  my 
marketing.  I  never  had  studied  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  but  I  knew  the  com- 
mon sense  of  buying  if  I  permitted  my- 
self to  make  use  of  my  knowledge.  I 
began  by  experimenting  with  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  This  was  set  aside  every 
Monday  morning  as  a  stated  allowance. 


Honest  workmanship  has 
become  a  habit  in  the  Kodak 
factories. 

Encouragement  of  those  men  who  show 
a  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,  the 
most  rigid  inspection  of  the  goods  at  every 
stage  of  production  and  a  final  working 
test — it  is  this  policy  that  has  built  the 
reputation  for 


Whether  it  be  a  Special  Kodak  of  the 
most  expensive  type  or  simply  a  dollar 
Brownie  our  workmen  are  not  permitted  to 
forget  that  the  Kodak  reputation  must  be 
maintained. 

Kodak  goods  are  the  dependable  goods  because  our 
experience  has  made  them  correct  in  design  and  our  work- 
men have  made  them  right  in  quality.  Let  your  dealer 
show  you. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

22£?5*£2Z  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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COLLIER'S 


77?e  Outdoors 

— the  great  open  sky,  the  roll  of  hills, 
the  cool  river  —  all  suggest  that  free 
motion  of  air  which  we  call  breeze. 

Down  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  men — down 
in  the  walled  houses  and  offices  where  domestic  duties 
and  the  traffic  of  business  are  placing  their  daily  tax 
on  mental  and  physical  efficiency —  the  natural  flow 
of  air  is  checked  and  hampered. 

Without  special  aid  in  the  warm  season  this  lost 
breeze  must  mean  not  alone  lost  comfort  but  lost 
energy,  lost  production. 

But  the  wizard  power  of  electricity  restores  the 
balance.  By  the  turn  of  a  switch  you  summon  the 
bracing  currents  of  air.  Laborious  invention  gives 
back  to  you,  without  effort  on  your  part,  the  cooling 
comfort  that  walls  had  shut  out. 

The  G'E  ELECTBJC  FAN  sums  up  20  years 
of  experience  in  the  study  of  this  problem — experience 
that  has  thought  out  and  worked  out,  one  by  one,  the 
points  of  perfection  in  this  most  popular  of  all  electric 
fans.  Oscillating,  to  give  effective  and  agreeable  air 
motion — readily  controllable  as  to  speed — so  superbly 
balanced  as  noiselessly  to  avoid  all  wearing  vibration 
and  insure  a  lifetime's  faithful  service. 

And  this  silent  servitor  works  from  three  to  four 
hours  for  one  cent. 

Look  always  for  the  big  G'E  trade  mark  on  the 
race  of  the  fan.  See  it  at  the  nearest  electrical 
dealer's  or  at  your  lighting  company's. 


The  Guarantee  of 

Excellence  on 
Goods  Electrical 


r  3  . 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices  in  «B  large  Cities      UrgeSt  HeCtTlCal  /VWufaCtUier  in  the  World     Agencies  Berywnere 
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There  IS  One  Successful  Motor  Truck. 
It  is  the — 


THE     TRUCK  TRIUMPHANT 

We  have  overwhelming  proof  of  that.  There 
is  a  score  of  logical  reasons  for  that. 

The  proof  is  the  service  reports  of  1000  Federal  owners  ; 
the  reports  of  manufacturers  who  before  they  bought  the 
Federal  had  tried  and  discarded  from  two  to  five  other 
trucks  and  who  since  they  found  the  Federal  have  each 
bought  from  three  to  twelve  Federals. 


One  reason  for  Federal  Supremacy  is 
Federal  history.  "The  Federal  was  never 
an  experiment."  We  sold  Federal  trucks 
for  two  years  before  we  advertised  them. 
And  we  built  Federal  trucks  for  a  year 
before  we  sold  them.  We  made  sure  that 
we  had  the  first  motor  driven  vehicle  sci- 
entifically and  permanently  to  solve  the 
problem  of  economical  transportation. 
Then— and  not  until  then  — we  offered  the 
Federal  for  sale. 

Another  reason  for  Federal  Supremacy 
is  Federal  Policy.  We  build  no  pleasure 
cars.  The  Federal  has  one  model,  one 
price  and  one  purpose  — a  ton-and-a-half, 
S1800  and  the  best  truck  that  can  be  built. 


Another  reason  for  Federal  Supremacy 
is  Federal  Service.  The  Federal  is  now 
the  national  truck.  It  is  in  continuous 
operation  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
That  is  national  recognition.  The 
Federal  has  national  distribution.  The 
Federal  today  has  a  Federal  represen- 
tative in  virtually  every  city  in  the 
country.  Every  Federal  owner  is  not 
merely  promised  Federal  Service.  He 
gets  it. 

The  Federal  was  the  first  to  convince 
the  American  manufacturer  and  merchant 
of  the  scientific  and  economic  values  of 
the  motor  truck.  Then  it  convinced  him 
of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Federal. 


Price  includes  Chassis 
Lamps,  tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra,  built  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  have  tried  this  plan  now  for  nearly 
a  year  and  I  have  not  increased  the 
allowance.  We  have  had  better  food 
than  we  had  before,  we  have  had  the 
same  quantity  of  it,  and  we  have  met 
the  cash  purchases  on  our  ten  dollars  a 
week. 

By  paying  cash  we  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  overcharge.  By  being  present  at 
the  weighing  we  have  not  been  subject 
either  to  underweight  or  overweight — 
two  expensive  items  in  a  month's  bills. 
Only  recently  I  went  to  the  market  and 
asked  for  a  leg  of  lamb,  setting  the  limit 
of  my  price  at  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
The  butcher  brought  out  a  tempting 
piece  of  meat  which  he  weighed. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  explained  with  a 
smile,  "but  this  is  a  bit  heavier  than 
the  piece  you  asked  for.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent leg  of  lamb,  though,  and  will  cost 
you  only  one  dollar  and  ninety-two 
cents." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  know  it  is  a 
good  cut  but  it  is  larger  than  I  need. 
Select  a  piece  for  me  which  will  not 
cost   more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 

cents." 

He  turned,  cut  from  the  piece  in  his 
hand  enough  to  have  amounted,  per- 
haps, to  three  chops,  reweighed  the  leg, 
and  added : 

"This  will  cost  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
four  cents." 

I  took  it.  Instead  of  paying  forty-two 
cents  more  than  I  had  wanted  to  pay,  I 
paid  only  four  cents  additional  and  had 
an  excellent  cut  of  meat.  Had  the  leg 
of  lamb  been  ordered  over  the  telephone 
the  larger  piece  would  have  been  sent — ■ 
and  sent  too  late  to  permit  its  return. 

At  the  market  I  pay  twenty  cents  a 
pound  for  codfish.  Over  the  telephone — 
as  I  have  tested  many  times — I  pay 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  At  the  gro- 
cers when  I  select  my  own  order  of  let- 
tuce I  get  three  small  or  two  large  heads 
of  crisp,  fresh  leaves  for  twenty  cents. 
When  all  the  leaves  may  be  utilized 
this  will  make  salad  for  two  meals.  A 
fortnight  ago  I  ordered  lettuce  over  the 
telephone.  There  came  two  tiny  heads, 
old,  withered,  and  the  outer  leaves  de- 
caying. The  enclosed  bill  registered  a 
charge  of  twenty  cents.  I  sent  it  back. 
The  good  leaves  would  not  have  provided 
salad  for  one  meal. 

These  are  just  instances  which  serve 
to  illustrate  all  foods. 

CONSIDER  YOUK  QUANTITIES 

WHEN  I  go  marketing  I  do  not  enter 
the  shop  and  say  "give  me  ten  cents' 
worth  of  this"  and  "a  quarter's  worth  of 
that,"  leaving  the  selection  to  the  clerk. 
I  superintend  the  selection  myself.  If  I 
do  not  carry  my  purchases  home  with  me 
I  see  that  they  are  wrapped  and  my  name 
placed  on  the  packages  before  I  leave 
the  store.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, I  take  my  packages  with  me.  Thus 
I  am  certain  that  I  have  secured  the 
goods  I  have  paid  for  and  it  saves  the 
market  man  the  time  and  expense  of 
packing  and  delivering  them. 

The  only,  thing  I  buy  in  quantity  is 
butter.  It  is  possible  to  save  a  few  cents 
on  the  purchase  price  of  supplies  by 
buying  in  bulk,  but  there  is  the  human 
tendency  toward  extravagance  if  an 
overabundance  of  food  is  in  the  house, 
and  there  is  waste  in  the  decay.  The  but- 
ter I  buy  in  five-pound  drums.  There  is 
more  butter  in  five  pounds  packed  in  a 
drum  than  in  five  one-pound  bricks,  and 
nothing  is  lost  in  the  wrapping. 

Flour  bought  by  the  barrel  is  not 
profitable.  It  dries  out  too  quickly  and 
does  not  bring  good  results  in  baking.  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  enjoy  bak- 
ing the  bread  and  cakes  for  the  family. 
The  woman  who  does  not  care  to  do  this 
herself  will  find  that  having  the  baking 
done  in  the  house  is  a  great  saving. 
During  the  time  I  was  in  business  we 
bought  regularly  fourteen  ten-cent  loaves 
of  bread  every  week  and  often  more. 
Now  I  bake  seven  loaves  weekly  for 
our  family,  and  from  a  sack  of  flour 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  which  has 
fluctuated  in  price  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents,  I  make  two  bakings,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cakes,  pies,  and  puddings 
used  in  the  house. 

Meats  I  never  buy  in  great  quantity. 
The  housekeeper  loses  more  than  she 
gains  in  this.  Usually — unless  in  the 
case  of  chops — I  buy  enough  to  provide 
cold  meat  or  hash  or  patties  for  luncheon 
for  the  following  day,  and  there  it  ends. 
The  best  quality  pays  here  also.  When 
we  have  steaks — which  is  reasonably  fre- 
quent— I  buy  two  extra  short  cuts  or 
two  club  steaks  for  which  I  pay  seventy- 
five  cents.  In  this  way  I  avoid  paying 
for  the  long  ends  of  other  cuts  which 


may  not  be  used.  Once  every  week  we 
have  a  nice  Hamburger  steak  made  with 
gravy  or  smothered  in  onions.  For  this 
I  insist  upon  having  the  top  part  of  the 
round  steak,  and  I  watch  it  ground  to  be 
sure  that  no  stale  meats  or  strings  go 
into  the  chopper.  We  are  fond  of  corned 
beef.  I  get  four  and  a  half  or  five  pounds 
of  the  beef  and  select  a  piece  not  too 
heavily  corned.  Always  there  is  enough 
left  for  hash. 

Sugar  is  bought  in  five  and  ten-pound 
packages.  Crackers  in  very  small 
quantities.  Our  jellies  and  preserves  are 
made  at  home.  Our  fruit  likewise  is 
canned  at  home. 

NO  PRESCRIBED  HASH  DAY 

I MAKE  our  own  ice  creams  and  ices. 
The  creams  are  richer  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  ptomaine.  Three  quarts  cost 
us  just  seventy  cents.  I  use  one  and  a 
half  quarts  of  milk,  which  costs  twelve 
cents,  one  pint  of  cream  at  twenty 
cents,  one-half  dozen  eggs,  now  costing 
thirteen  cents,  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  ice, 
the  salt,  sugar,  and  gas  for  boiling  the 
milk  making  up  the  other  ten  cents. 
This  serves  the  seven  of  us  with  a  big 
dish  of  cream  for  Sunday  dinner,  another 
good-sized  dish  apiece  for  Sunday  even- 
ing tea  (I  repack  it  carefully),  and  six 
of  us  have  a  dish  of  reasonable  propor- 
tions for  Monday  luncheon.  When  we 
have  Sunday  company,  of  course,  we  do 
not  have  Monday  ice  cream !  One  quart 
brick  of  the  best  ice  cream  for  which 
forty  cents  is  paid  will  serve  seven  peo- 
ple with  a  portion  of  average  size;  one 
quart  of  bulk  ice  cream  at  thirty-five 
cents  will  not  do  this.  The  seventy 
cents  gives  us  a  dessert  for  three  meals, 
and  a  dessert  of  which  the  family  (iocs 
not  tire  in  that  time,  for  the  cakes  can 
vary. 

We  do  not  have  a  program  of  meals. 
It  is  not  a  boarding-house  plan.  Wednes- 
days have  not  become  the  personifica- 
tion of  stew  or  Thursdays  of  beans. 
Our  breakfasts  are  simple.  We  do  not 
have  meats  unless  it  is  bacon  now  and 
then.  Occasionally  we  have  creamed 
potatoes  from  the  boiled  potatoes  left 
from  dinner  of  the  night  before.  We  al- 
ways have  some  kind  of  fruit,  and  for 
those  who  care  for  the  breakfast  foods 
there  is  always  a  supply  in  the  house. 
Always  we  have  eggs  for  the  portion 
of  the  family  who  are  fond  of  them, 
and  always  there  are  coffee  and  rolls, 
or  coffee  cake,  cinnamon  rolls,  toast,  or 
just  plain  bread  and  butter.  The  eggs 
we  buy  from  a  woman  who  brings  them 
directly  from  her  poultry  farm  to  our 
door.  We  often  pay  more  than  the 
market  price  for  them,  but  every  egg 
may  be  used. 

The  luncheon  menu  depends  largely 
upon  the  dinner  of  the  night  before  as  I 
have  outlined.  Always  there  is  hash  or 
cold  meat  or  a  stew  of  left-over  meats 
with  carrots  and  other  vegetables  (often 
remnants  also),  potatoes  in  some  form, 
or  another  vegetable,  cooked  or  fresh, 
jelly,  bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  cake 
or  cookies. 

For  dinner  we  rarely  -have  soup,  for 
we  do  not  care  for  it.  Always,  however, 
we  have  meat  or  fish.  Always  we  have 
potatoes.  Always  we  have  a  second  vege- 
table or  a  salad.  Always  there  is  jelly 
or  preserves  and  often  there  are  pickles — 
beet,  cucumber,  or  olive.  Our  desserts 
vary  from  fruit  and  cake  to  pies,  pud- 
dings, and  gelatine  mixtures.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  crackers  and  cheese  and 
always  coffee  or  tea.  On  Sunday  for 
midday  dinner  we  have  a  roast  or  chicken, 
and  a  five-pound  boiling  chicken,  costing 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  makes  three 
meals — dinner,  Sunday  evening  supper, 
and  Monday  luncheon. 

NOT  A  STRANGER  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

WE  are  not  a  family  of  delicate  appe- 
tites. One  of  our  number  is  a  grow- 
ing boy,  which  in  itself  tells  a  story  of 
consumed  food.  Two  are  workers  in  t  lie 
city  who  likewise  require  much  good 
food  for  the  upkeep  of  the  physical 
engine.  And  we  are  meeting  our  table 
expenses  on  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Two  more  things  I  want  to  impress 
ui)on  the  reader.  I  manage  my  own 
kitchen.  I  not  only  superintend  but  I 
do  most  of  my  own  cooking.  I  regard 
the  management  of  this  portion  of  the 
house  in  the  same  light  that  a  man  re- 
gards his  business.  I  watch  for  the  leak- 
ages. And  I  am  not  a  drudge.  I  have 
plenty  of  assistance  and  a  good  time. 

I  want  it  known  likewise  that  I  am 
not  a  marketer  the  shopmen  avoid. 
Quite  the  reverse,  I  am  welcomed,  for  I 
know  what  I  want  and  I  find  that 
knowledge  ever  receives  respect. 
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"Slivers/*  Pantomimist 


By   ARTHUR  RUHL 


IF  Mr.  Frank  Oakley  had  a  French  or 
an  Italian  name  and  arrived  in  this 
country  duly  heralded  from  abroad, 
he  might  be  asked  at  the  dock  what  he 
thought  of  our  tall  buildings,  and  per- 
haps even  give  a  few  recitals  at  the 
Plaza  to  a  selected  audience  capable  of 
appreciating  pantomime  at  $5  a  head — 
tin'  dansant  thrown  in. 

As  Mr.  Oakley  is  known  as  "Slivers." 
and  is  but  a  clown  from  the  circus  now 
doing  in  vaudeville  much  the  same  one- 
man  imitation  of  a  baseball  game  that  he 
used  to  do  under  canvas,  anyone  can  see 
him  for  50  cents — which  is  probably  just 
as  well. 

Thousands  of  people  who  did  not  know 
his  name  was  "Slivers"  will  remember 
the  clown  with  the  flapping  leather  feet, 
a  yard  or  so  long,  who  used  to  play  a 
hall  game  with  himself  in  the  circus. 
The  act  as  he  now  does  it  is  much  the 
same,  except  that  instead  of  working 
against  half  a  dozen  other  clowns  and 
the  distractions  of  a  three-ring  circus,  he 
has  a  stage  all  to  himself  and  a  theatre's 
scenery,  lights,  and  orchestra.  The 
chance  is  greater,  but  so  are  the  respon- 
sibilities;  and  to  hold  the  quick  and 
critical  vaudeville  audience  for  half  an 
hi nir  without  saying  a  word  is  a  trick 
that  isn't  done  every  day. 

"slivers"  engages  the  fans 

THE  curtain  rises  to  slow  music  on  a 
slightly  da  rkened  stage,  with  the  base- 
ball  audience  painted  on  the  back  drop, 
and  "Slivers"  enters  in  the  usual  chalk- 
face  make-up,  with  little  vertical  black 
slits  for  eyes,  and  a  grotesque  costume 
of  white,  starched  stiff,  carrying  bats, 
pad,  and  mask.  For  several  minutes  he 
stands  still  and  conducts  imaginary  con- 
versations with  people  on  the  bleachers 
until  he  has  his   audience  with  him, 


then,  with  the  aid  of  various  "business" 
from  the  orchestra,  distributes  the  bases 
about  the  diamond.  There  is  a  loud 
"boom"  as  he  drops  the  first  bag,  the 
clank  of  sleigh  bells  with  the  next.  With 
the  third  his  expressive  feet  conduct  a 
long  conversation,  and  with  the  help  of 
various  squeaks,  tinkles,  pops,  and  so  on 
from  behind  the  scenes,  he  makes  the 
ha  so  talk  too. 

AT  BAT — AND  OUT 

THE  game  proper  begins  with  "Slivers" 
as  catcher.  Several  men  come  to  bat 
and  their  behavior,  together  with  the 
comments  of  the  audience  and  his  own 
opinion  of  the  pitcher,  are  brought  out  in 
turn.  Then  "Slivers"  goes  to  bat  him- 
self and  finally  makes  a  home  run.  The 
imaginary  umpire  declares  him  out,  and 
after  a  long  pantomimic  wrangle  with 
the  umpire  he  is  sent  out  of  the  game — - 
"benched." 

There  is  a  delicate  accuracy  and  dra- 
matic force  to  this  episode  rare  in  the 
music  hall  or,  indeed,  the  more  serious 
theatre.  If  the  audience  were  reading  a 
short  story  instead  of  watching  the 
motions  of  a  clown,  they  could  not  feel 
the  whole  thing  more  vividly  from  the 
"inside"  point  of  view.  The  gradual 
changes  in  the  ball  player's  state  of 
mind  from  his  first  blustering  defiance 
to  his  final  defeat  are  brought  out  with 
increasing  effect  until  at  the  end,  as  he 
sits  on  the  bench  rolling  a  quid  of  tobac- 
co in  his  cheek,  picking  at  his  glove, 
following  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  his 
bat  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls,  the  audi- 
ence, which  started  out  in  wild  hilarity, 
is  almost  on  the  verge  of  tears.  It  is 
work  both  delicate  and  sure — work 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  regard 
"Slivers"  not  merely  as  a  clown  but  as 
an  artist. 


Where  McCabe  Is  Now 


THE  public  generally  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recalling  the  Hon.  George  P. 
McCabe.  He  was  that  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  Taft- 
Wilson  regime  whose  steady  hostility  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law, 
aided  by  a  discreditable  conspiracy  which 
he  engineered,  finally  forced  Dr.  Wiley  out. 
Mr.  McCabe  is  now  ready  to  capitalize 
1  his  experience.  This  circular  letter,  sent 
1  out  from  his  office,  tells  its  own' story: 

GEO.  P.  McCABE 
Attorney  at  Law 
410-11-12  Lewis  Building, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  food  and  drug  laivs, 
national  and  State,  to  the  labeling  and 
composition  of  the  products  which  you 
sell. 

Court  cases,  with  attendant  public 
notice  of  violation,  arc  expensive  and 
hurtful.  These  can  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
case  where  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


For  that  reason  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have,  opened 
a  law  office  in  Portland,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  advise  manufacturers  and 
dealers  on  the  legality  of  their  labels, 
and  if  necessary  to  represent  them  before 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
laboratories,  the  various  State  Food 
Commissioners,  and  the  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

For  the  past  several  years  and  until 
the  third  day  of  March  of  this  year, 
when  I  resigned,  I  have  been  Solicitor  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  until  recently  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection.  In  those  positions  I 
icas  in  charge  of  all  prosecutions  under 
the  national  act,  and  became  thoroughly 
familiar  icith  the  food  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  States. 

I  am  under  retainers  now  from  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  as  adviser  on  food 
and  drug  matters.  If  you  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  advice  on  these  subjects,  let  me 
hear  from  you.      Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Geo.  P.  McCabe. 


U 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY 

and  if  you  can  afford  to  give  him  the  most  prac- 
tical education  that  a  boy  can  have,  send  him  to 
the  Interlaken  School. 

This  remarkable  school  is  located  on  the  shores 
of  a  lake  in  Indiana.  It  consists  of  30  teachers  and 
150  boys;  and  it  offers  safety,  health  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Interlaken  boys  work  as  well  as  study.  They 
manage  an  800-acre  estate.  They  build  houses  and 
operate  workshops.  They  learn  by  doing.  They 
are  taught  to  handle  tools  and  engines  as  well  as 
books. 

The  Interlaken  School  Makes  Strong  Men 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  make  strong, 
efficient  men,  fit  for  big  jobs  and  big  responsibili- 
ties. It  prepares  for  the  real  life  of  today.  It  makes 
a  specialty  of  science  and  modern  industrial  arts,  so 
that  your  boy  is  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  new 
problems  of  the  business  world. 
Prepares  for  Life  and  incidently  for  admission  to 
College  and  American  or  European  Universities. 

Boys  taken  from  9  to  18  years  of  age.  Terms 
$500  and  $600.  Only  a  few  vacancies.  Apply 
at  once  or  write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  INTERLAKEN  SCHOOL 

Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  County,  Indiana 


70  miles  east  of  Chicago,  10 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan 
amid  the  beautiful  prairie  and 
woodland  of  Northern  Indiana. 


Farm  session  and  Summer 
Camp  begins  July  1st.  Fall 
term  September  20th. 


At  both  extremes  of  size  and  in  between 


have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 


The  Watch  on  the  left  is  the 
Waltham  "Vanguard",  the  most 
widely  used  railroad  watch  in  the 
world.  In  every  country  you  will 
find  trains  running,  and  running 
promptly  on  Vanguard  time.  But 
we  do  not  consider  this  the  height 
of  Waltham  achievement,  for  the 
reason  that  large  size  watches  such 
as  railroad  men  use  are  not  partic- 
ularly difficult  to  manufacture. 

A  more  severe  test  of  watch- 
making occurs  in  the  thinner  and 
smaller  models  such  as  the  lady's 
watch  pictured  above,  the  move- 
ment having  the  same  diameter  as 


a  nickel  5-cent  piece.  It  is  our 
sincere  opinion  that  Waltham  offers 
the  first  ladies'  watches  which  can 
really  be  considered  as  serious 
dependable  timepieces. 

Most  ladies'  watches  are  made 
to  be  worn  in  the  bureau  drawer; 
Walthams  are  designed  for  actual 
use  and  accurate  use  at  that. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you 
a  Waltham  Riverside  model.  It 
is  worth  a  hundred  "toy  watches." 

Riverside  Watches  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  booklet,  cent 
free  upon  request.  Please  mention 
"The  Riverside  Family." 
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COLLI  ER'S 


The  Typewriter  Used 
By  "Big  Business" 

—Yours  for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 — the  famous  Printype  Model  used  by 
the  world's  greatest  firms  and  corporations — is  offered  to  anyone,  any- 
where, for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

The  same  model  which  the  purchasing  agents  of  "Big  Business"  buy  by  the  hun- 
dred, now  sold  to  the  public  for  pennies. 

— Sold  at  the  regular  $100  price,  but  on  terms  so  easy  that  each  machine  quickly  pays 
for  itself.  The  price  includes  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  special  time-saving 
devices  and  the  beautiful  new  Printype  obtainable  only  on  this  model. 

A  Profit-Sharing  Agency  Plan 


We  now  have  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  more  than  15,000  Oliver 
Local  Agencies.  These  agents  have  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  profits  on 
sales  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  places  where 
no  agencies  are  established. 

Applicants  for  Oliver  Local  Agencies  must 
be  earnest  workers.  They  need  not  have  had 
previous  experience. 


We  enroll  them  at  once  in  The  Oliver 
School  of  Practical  Salesmanship  and  teach 
them  selling — all  as  part  of  the  free  training 
given  Oliver  Agents. 

When  they  have  proved  their  worth,  we 
promote  them  to  the  direct  service,  in  which 
they  may  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Company. 

One  of  our  general  officials  began  his  Oliver 
career  as  a  Local  Agent  at  Waco,  Texas. 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

The  Oliver  is  the  best  seller  because  it  is  the  best  typewriter.  It  has  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures. It  is  the  only  typewriter  that  prints  print.  It  really  owns  and  controls  Printype,  now 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  single  advance  ever  made  in  typewriter  construction. 

We  guarantee  Printype  to  be  exclusively  used  on  Oliver  Typewriters. 

Oliver  Agents  sell  Printype  Olivers  in  thousands.    The  demand  is  voluntary  and  steady. 

Oliver  Agents  are  permitted  to  sell  on  our  17-Cents-a-Day 
Plan,  which  puts  the  Oliver  in  everyone's  reach.  Agents 
may  even  secure  their  own  sample  outfits  on  the  17-Cents-a- 
Day  Plan  and  let  their  agency  earnings  help  carry  the  deal. 

Oliver  Agents  are  protected  in  exclusive  selling  rights 
in  the  territory  given  them. 

When  you  apply,  be  sure  to  give  some  details  about  the 
typewriter  sales  possibilities  of  your  town,  village  or  city. 

And  Don't  Delay 

We  like  and  reward  promptness. 

Full  details  of  Agency  Proposition,  a  specimen  of  Prin- 
type, the  17-Cents-a-Day  Plan  and  other  interesting  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  application. 
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The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
1003  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


days  Free  Trial 

Now — during  this  Special  Sale  —  is  a 

splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  this  17-Jewel  Elgin  in  hand  en- 
graved 25-year  gold  case  for  your  inspection. 
It  sells  regularly  at  S20.00.  We  save  you  nearly 
one  half.  If  you  answer  this  advertisement 
you  can  buy  it  for  812.75. 

No  Money  Down  JXftMjS 

   ..    .     ..    ..  cent.  Not  a  penny. 

Merely  give  us  your  name  and  address  that  we  may  send 
you  this  handsome  Watch  on  approval.     If  after  you  re- 

u/?hinayoawm  «rtS  $2.52  A  Month 

If  you  don't  want  to 
keep  it,  Bend  it  hack  at  our 
expense.  You  assume  no 
risk  whatever  in  dealing 
with  us.  You  do  not  buy 
or  pay  a  cent  until  we  have 
placed  the  watch  lu  your 
hands  for  your  decision. 
We  aek  NO  SECURITY,  NO 
INTEREST  No  red  tape- 
just  common  honesty  among 
men.  If  this  offer  appeals 
to   you   write   today  for 

Our  Big  Free!3F° 

BOOK! 


Watch  & 
Diamond 


HARR1S-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  937 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


For  very  thin  lisle  or 
silk  socks  such  as  young 
men  wear  for  summer — 

DOUBLE  GRIP 


are  just  right.  They  keep  a 
snug  looking  ankle,  the  soft 
rubber  grip  doesn't  tear. 

Find  the  name  " Paris"  on  the 
back  of  the  shield  before  you  buy. 

25c  and  50c 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


The  Voice  of  Our  Readers 


Elk  Point's  Way 

Editor  Collier's  : 

THE  Legislature  of  South  Dakota 
last  winter  passed  a  law  becoming 
effective  on  July  4,  1913,  allowing 
but  one  saloon  to  each  600  persons. 

Elk  Point,  with  about  1.200  population, 
then  had  five  saloons.  Three  of  them 
had  to  go.  Some  one  had  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  elimination.  Whose  was 
the  job? 

One  member  of  the  Town  Council  upon 
whom  this  duty  would  fall  was  a  candi- 
date for  Mayor.  The  other  Council 
members,  too,  were  in  a  receptive  mood. 
Here  was  a  dilemma. 

It  was  solved  by  P.  L.  Kelley,  who  de- 
cided that  the  saloon  business  when  split 
between  only  two  would  be  profitable. 

"Let's  take  a  vote  and  let  the  people 
decide  who  shall  be  official  saloon  keep- 
ers," suggested  Kelley  to  the  Councilmen. 

"Sure,"  came  the  hearty  response. 

So  it  was  ordered.  The  saloon  elec- 
tion was  held  April  15,  the  same  da«te  on 
winch  the  regular  municipal  election 
was  held,  and  the  date  on  which  the 
"wet"  and  "dry"  elements  met  in  battle. 

When  the  method  of  election  was  an- 
nounced, Kelley  became  a  candidate. 

"If  I  am  elected  I  shall  run  a  model 
saloon,"  said  Kelley.  The  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  W.  W.  Guillaume. 

The  fight  waxed  warm.  The  platform 
announced  by  Kelley  and  his  running 
mate  appealed  to  many.  The  churches 
took  a  hand  in  it.  From  pulpits  went  the 
edict  that  the  saloons  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated if  possible. 

Then  it  was  hinted  :  Perhaps  it  wasn't 
possible  to  wipe  out  all  the  saloons. 

Then  very  softly :  If  the  saloons  cannot 
be  eradicated,  let  us  unite  to  elect  the 
men  who  will  run  the  cleanest  places. 

Church  opposition  was  centered  against 
the  saloon  as  an  institution. 

The  church  vote  proved  its  wisdom  in 
doubting  its  inability  to  drive  the  saloon 
from  the  town. 

The  "drys"  cast  105  votes;  the  "wets" 
polled  a  majority  of  235. 

There  were  six  candidates  in  the  field 
for  the  offices  of  saloon  keepers.  Kelley, 
the  man  with  the  idea,  polled  246  votes; 
Ouillaume  had  174  votes ;  others :  152,  17, 
9,  and  5. 

Thus  Elk  Point  elected  for  its  official 
saloon  keepers  men  whom  the  people 
thought  would  give  it  the  best  saloon 
administration.  It  indorsed  the  action 
of  the  Councilmen  who  first  were  cred- 
ited with  originating  the  idea  that  got 
Kelley  the  job  Kelley  wanted.  The 
church  people  could  not  eliminate  the 
saloon,  but  they  said  who  should  be  in 
charge  of  their  saloons.   R.  M.  McCabe. 

Coffee  Clubs 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

THE  question,  "What  shall  replace 
the  saloon  as  a  lodge  room  for  the 
great  army  of  floating  men?"  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  every  man 


and  woman  who  believes  in  the  uplifting 
of  humanity.  It  has  received  serious 
consideration  in  at  least  fifteen  differ- 
ent cities  in  California,  where  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  established  coffee 
clubs. 

Turlock  is  a  dry  town  of  only  3,000 
people.  Last  year,  through  its  free  em- 
ployment bureau,  the  club  found  employ- 
ment for  an  average  of  57  men  per 
month,  while  its  reading  and  social 
rooms  have  been  crowded  almost  daily. 

The  largest  coffee  club  in  the  State, 
so  far  as  its  floor  space  is  concerned,  is 
the  one  in  Stockton,  which  has  been  es- 
tablished six  years  and  has  13.000  feet 
of  floor  space  divided  into  rest  rooms, 
reading  and  social  rooms,  and  lunch  de- 
partments. All  classes  of  people,  includ- 
ing crowds  of  homeless  men,  patronize 
all  its  departments  daily.  Stockton  is 
a  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  city  of 
about  35,000  people,  in  the  center  of  an 
immense  agricultural  district — the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  But  coffee  clubs 
have  succeeded  wherever  they  have  been 
properly  managed  in  both  small  towns 
and  large.  The  oldest  and  best-equipped 
coffee  club  is  the  one  in  San  Jose,  which 
opened  for  business  March  22,  1900.  I' 
have  often  counted  more  than  100  men 
in  its  reading  room  at  one  time.  As  all  i 
the  profits  are  used  for  the  extension  of 
the  work,  this  club  has  been  able  to  ac- 1 
quire  an  equipment  worth  over  $6,000 — 
from  an  investment  of  about  $2,500 — and 
they  have  an  excellent  library  of  more 
than  1,700  volumes.  No  man  is  too  poor 
to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  any  coffee 
club  in  California.  They  are  indeed 
clubs  for  the  clubless  and  homes  for  the 
homeless.  No  man  is  asked  about  his  | 
past  life  or  future  plans ;  the  clubs  are 
free  from  conventional  welcome ;  they 
are  clean  and  orderly ;  and,  though  the 
prices  charged  for  meals  are  low,  a  fair 
profit  is  made  on  each  item,  so  that  men 
frequent  them  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
independence. 

The  president  of  another  coffee  club 
wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "Our  coffee 
club  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  men 
frequent  the  saloon  for  the  social  enjoy- 
ment  it  gives,  and  they  will  patronize  a 
room  where  there  is  interesting  reading, 
and  especially  games,  and  leave  the  sa- 
loon alone."  Ernest  Fox. 

Men  of  Action 

Barberton,  Ohio. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

WHAT  a  hope,  what  a  prophecy,  is 
contained  in  your  "Men  of  Action" 
photographs ! 

Carnegie  and  Jack  Ferguson,  diver, 
placed  with  equal  honor  on  the  one 
sheet. 

Is  not  this  the  hope  of  the  race?  Is 
not  this  the  only  real  adjustment? — 
equal  honor,  equal  consideration  to  man 
and  master.  All  workmen  who  saw  this 
must  thank  you,  for  on  that  sheet  they 
recognize  the  dawn  of  the  new  democracy. 

I  am  a  blacksmith. 

Tuos.  T.  Collins. 


_  £0&  hods™ 


'Not  a  single  worm,  Willie,  till  you  eat  every  bit  of  that  corn 
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Salesmanship  —  Rule-of-Thum b  Science 


(  Continued  from  page  18) 


saying  of  the  salesmen  whom  I  know 
that  90  per  cent  of  them  fail  to  analyze 
properly  and  reflect  upon  the  daily 
e\  ents  of  their  experience. 

While  I  do  not  think  a  salesman 
should  adopt  the  methods  of  the  actor, 
1  do  feel  that  he  should  know  his  book 
as  well  as  the  actor  and  strive  for  effects 
as  zealously.  I  also  believe  that  his  book 
should  be  prepared  with  as  great  an 
effort  to  achieve  sustained  interest  and 
moving  climaxes  as  characterizes  the 
construction  of  a  play. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  a  more  circum- 
stantial discussion  of  the  meeting  of 
minds  which  must  occur  in  every  sale. 
As  the  gaining  of  attention,  most  aptly 
called  approach,  is  the  first  step  in  a 
sale,  it  is  evident  that  a  salesman  who 
undertakes  to  work  out  a  definite  method 
!il  procedure  should  first  plan  his  ap- 
proach. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  our 
average  man,  for  we  must  create  in  our 
minds  the  average  man  against  whom 
our  selling  attack  is  to  be  directed. 

don't  try  to  be  clever 


THE  best  way  to  create  an  average 
man  in  your  mind's  eye  is  to  analyze 
yourself  and  subtract  from  yourself 
ill  the  hobbies,  fads,  vanities,  aspira- 
tions, weaknesses,  and  prejudices  which, 
so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  are  not 
-bared  with  you  by  a  majority  of  your 
icquaintances.  Take  what  is  left  of 
vou  and  add  to  it  any  of  the  hobbies, 
'ads,  vanities,  aspirations,  weaknesses, 
md  prejudices  which  you  do  not  pos- 
jess,  but  which  you  believe  are  possessed 
>y  a  majority  of  other  men.  The  result 
.vill  be  about  as  close  as  you  can  get  to 
|i  true  concept  of  an  average  man.  It 
s  difficult  to  be  sincere  in  one's  self- 
malysis.  Perhaps  it  is  equally  difficult 
l:o  be  just  in  one's  estimate  of  others. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  a  few  illustra- 
ions  of  this  method  and  my  own  appli- 
ation  of  it.  To  do  so,  I  must  present  a 
•ertain  amount  of  self -analysis,  and  I 
iave  warned  you  that  it  is  difficult  for 
i  man  to  discover  the  truth  about  him- 
:elf — or  tell  it  after  he  has  discovered  it. 
iVitli  a  reiteration  of  that  warning,  let 
Jne  proceed : 

I  imagine  myself  to  have  a  sense  of 
uimor.  However,  my  observation  of 
uankind  is  that  a  majority  do  not  pos- 
;ess  a  very  highly  developed  sense  of  hu- 
aor  and  are  either  irritated  by,  or  fail 
o  comprehend,  any  but  the  broadest  oi- 
liest colloquial  humor.  Therefore,  my 
iverage  man's  sense  of  humor  is  of  a 


very  primitive  order,  and  when  I  ap- 
proach him  I  am  as  serious  as  I  know 
how  to  be. 

Personally,  I  like  clever  people  and 
dislike  stupid  ones,  but  my  experience  of 
mankind  is  that  a  majority,  if  not  stupid 
themselves,  are  at  least  antagonistic  to 
cleverness.  Wherefore  my  average  man 
takes  no  pleasure  in  cleverness  in  others, 
and  I,  therefore,  make  no  attempt  to  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  clever.  It  is  no  doubt 
well  that  I  do  not,  for  true  cleverness  is 
a  rare  quality.  ■ 

THE  GLIB  PERSON  IS  SUSPECT 

I HAVE  always  admired  in  others  the 
ability  to  talk  easily  and  well.  But 
I  observed  that  most  men  are  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  what  they  call  a 
'  smooth  talker."  At  this  stage  of  my 
career,  which  was  shortly  after  I  began 
to  try  to  sell  merchandise,  I  ran  across 
an  Englishman  who  was  a  very  successful 
life  assurance  solicitor.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  a  villain  from  a 
Urury  Lane  melodrama  and  the  halting 
speech  of  an  American  musical-comedy 
Englishman.  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  sold 
huge  quantities  of  life  assurance,  and  I 
observed  that  his  sketchy  way  of  pre- 
senting his  subject  seemed  to  kindle  the 
interest  of  the  people  he  approached,  and, 
instead  of  escaping  through  the  gaps  in 
his  arguments,  his  auditors  were  more 
likely  to  build  up  these  gaps  by  their 
own  questions  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  imaginations,  until  they  had  com- 
pletely ensnared  themselves.  As  a  result, 
of  my  study  of  this  man's  methods  I 
adopted  taciturnity  in  place  of  my  pre- 
vious glibness  of  speech  in  approaching  a 
potential  buyer.  For  my  previous  flow- 
ing and  more  or  less  flowery  sentences  I 
substituted  brief  staccato  utterances — 
•more  or  less  incoherent,  but  capable  of 
extreme  emphasis  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  incompleteness,  arresting  the  atten- 
tion and  challenging  the  interest  of  the 
person  addressed. 

SOUND  A  POSITIVE  STATEMENT 

PERSONALLY,  the  positiveness  of  an- 
other's views  does  not  impress  me; 
instead  it  breeds  in  my  mind  distrust  of 
his  sincerity  or  the  suspicion  that  his 
knowledge  is  superficial.  I  try  to  make 
it  a  rule  to  be  influenced  by  no  one's  opin- 
ion unless  I  know  the  facts  or  theories  on 
which  he  bases  it.  But  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  dogmatic  utterance  car- 
ries weight  with  the  average  man  and 
that  an  excess  of  logical  argument 
arouses  his  suspicion  that  you  are  trying 


/  would  gaze  round  a 
man 's  store  in  a  most 
admiring  way  before 
introducing  myself 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of  Learning  in  the  United  States 

THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  LOWEST  EXPENSE 

The  Institution  was  founded  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every  person, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  a  chance  to  obtain  a  thorough,  practical  edu- 
cation at  an  expense  within  his  reach.  That  it  is  performing  this 
mission  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered. 


"i 


OliOl'P  OF  VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS 
INCLUDING  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  DENTISTRY  AND  MEDICINE  LOCATED  IN  CHICAGO 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1873  with 
3  Departments,  4  Instructors  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210 
Different  Students.  Now  there  are  26  Departments,  195  Instruc- 
tors and  an  annual  enrollment  of  more  than  5000  different  students. 

The  reason  for  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that  this  Institution  constantly  increases  its 
facilities,  strengthens  its  courses  of  study  and  offers  additional  advantages  without 
making  the  expense  to  the  student  any  greater.  The  University  is  well  equipped  with 
buildings,  library,  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  giving  instruction  in  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS:  — Preparatory, 
Teachers',  Kindergarten,  Primary, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
Biology,  Civil  Engineering,  Classic, 
Higher  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Music,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Pharmacy,  Medi- 
cal, Dental,  Commercial,  Penmanship, 
Phonographyand  Typewriting,  Review. 


Department  of  Engineering 

The  Revised  Course  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing is  proving  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
No  extra  charge. 

The  New  Music  Hall 

enables  the  University  now  to  accommodate 
all  who  wish  work  in  music. 

Department  of  Law 

This  Department  has  lately  been  enlarged  and 
offers  a  most  satisfactory  course. 

Department  of  Dentistry 

On  account  of  the  clinical  advantages  this  de- 
partment is  located  in  Chicago,  just  one  block 
from  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
The  Department  of  Dentistry  has  been  estab- 
lished for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  under  the 
well-known  name  of 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
LL.D.,  has  been  Dean  of  the  college  from  the 
beginning  and  continues  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity.  His  name  is  favorably  known  in 
dental  circles  in  every  city  the  world  over. 

Students  enter  the  Department  of 
Dentistry  and  the  Department  of  Law 
at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year  only.  All  other  Departments 
at  any  time. 


Department  of  Medicine 

Valpa  raiso  University  owns  its  college 
and  hospital  buildings  in  both  Val- 
paraiso and  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
buildings  are  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  Medical  Centers 
in  the  world.  The  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  is  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  the  course. 

Two  years  of  the  work  may  be  done  in 
Valparaiso,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  expenses, 
or  the  entire  four  years  may  be  done  in  Chicago. 
While  the  expense  in  all  the  departments  is 
exceedingly  low,  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  salaries  of  the  instructors  equal  or  exceed 
those  of  the  best  state  and  private  universities. 
The  low  rates  have  not  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by 
applying  business  principles  to 

"The  Cost  of  Living" 

so  that  the  most  satisfactory  accommodations  for 
board  and  room  may  be  had  at  from  $1.70  to 
$3.00  per  week.  Tuition  $20  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks  or  $65  if  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  48  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is 
paid  in  advance  for  the  year  it  includes  all 
the  departments,  excepting  Medical,  Dental 
and  private  lessons  in  Music.     The  total 


expense  of  board, 
nished   room  fo 


tuition,  and  fur- 
the  regular 


Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pres.,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,Vice-Pres. 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

CALENDAR  :  —  Forty-first  Year  will  open  Sept 
16,     1913;    Second    Term,    Dec.   9,  1913; 
Third  Term,  March  3,  1914;  Fourth  Term, 
Max)  26,  1914. 


school    year    (thirty -six    weeks)  - 
need     not    exceed    $116.00,/^  »* 
or     for    forty -eight  weeks, 
$146.60. 

Fill    out    and  mail 
t  ached  coupon 
FREE  Catalog  giving 
full    particulars  or 
write  today.  f  Qf 
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COLLIER'S 


closed 
when  at 
■this  point 


With  Texaco  Motor  Oi 


■-Without 
Texaco 
Motor  Oil 


Reduces  Gasoline  Consiimption  15%*°  31% 

YOUR  throttle  tells  the  story  of  gas  consumption  and  power 
developed — tells  it  truthfully  and  graphically.     When  your  motor 
is  developing  full  power  the  throttle  is  not  opened  so  wide  to  give 
a  speed  of  say  twenty  miles  an  hour,  as  when  the  motor  is  acting  poorly. 
The  consumption  in  gasoline  is  not  as  great. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  reduces  gasoline  consumption  by  increasing  power. 
A  large  manufacturer  of  motor  cars  (name  on  request)  conducted  several 
tests  among  lubricants  competitive  with  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  The  oil 
that  these  tests  proved  to  be  the  best  was  twice  tested  against  Texaco  with 
the  following  results  in  favor  of  the  latter: 

Test  No.  1  Test  No.  2 

Decrease  in  Gasoline  consumption  per  Reduction  in    gasoline  consumption 

8  hours  run,  3.21  gals.,  or  31.3%.  per  7  hours,  5.187  gals.,  or  28%. 


Decrease  in  lubricating  oil  consump- 
tion per  8  hours  run,  .313  gals.,  or  24%. 

Increase  in  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, 5.7,  or  31%. 

Increase  in  miles  per  gallon  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  33.1  on  24%. 


Reduction  in  lubricating  oil  consump- 
tion per  7  hours,  .375  gals.,  or  33%. 

Reduction  in  gasoline  consumption 
per  10  h.p.  hours,  .741  gals,  or  28%. 

Reduction  in  lubricating  oil  consump- 
tion per  10  h. p.  hours,  . 0537  gals. ,  or  33  %. 


Space  permits  us  to  give  here  the  results  of  only  these  two  tests.  Data  with  regard 
to  others  will  be  furnished  gladly  on  request. 

You  get  more  out  of  your  motor  in  the  way  of  power  and  put  less  into  it  in  the  way 
of  gasoline  and  oil  when  you  use  Texaco. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  for  sale  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans  at  most  good  garages  and  supply 
shops.  Ask  for  it.  For  interesting  and  informative  booklet,  "Maintaining  a  Motor 
Car,"  address  Dept.  F,  2  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  BRANCH  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK 

Boston    Dallas    St.  Louis    Tulsa    New  Orleans     Chicago    Pueblo    Atlanta    Philadelphia    El  Paso  Norfolk 


AGENTS 


The  American  Self-Heating  Flat 
Iron  is  goiiiK  to  be  the  big  seller 
this  summer  ami  fall.     Line  up 


ick  for  a  slamming 
I  ness.    Highest  commissions. 
Special  cash  rebates.  Full 
■C    protection  guaranteed.  Get 
m  -v""r  territory  "ow-   Yo"  can't 

.  SB^^^^    go  wrong  on  this. 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO.,  307  Clark  Si,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


BRASS  BANDS  FORMING 


Send  Your  Name 

We  will  send  you  full  Instruct!, 
how  to  organize  asuocessful  band. 
Lois  of  money  and  fun.  We  will 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  Band 
Easy  paymeuts  accepted 
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LYON  &  HEALY 

29-46  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

World's  Largest  Music  Btuse 


Now  ready !  For  rabbits,  woodchucks,  crows,  hawks,  foxes  and 
geese,  get  this  superb  new  Model  27  Marlin.  It's  the  only  repeat- 
ing rifle  in  the  market  using  the  popular  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge. 


The  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge  is  almost 
as  well  and  favorably  known  as  the  .22 
Short.  It  has  power  enough  so  that  it 
is  used  very  successfully  on  deer;  so 
accurate  it  is  extensively  used  in  target 
work;  and  so  cheap  you  can  use  it 
freely  without  counting  the  expense. 

Unless  you  wish  to  use  center-fire  cartridges 
and  reload  your  shells,  you  will  find  this  .25 
Rim-Fire  Marlin  repeater  the  most  convenient, 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  repeating 
rifle  obtainable  for  medium  game  and  target 
requirements. 

Ideal  Hand  Book  tells  all  about  reloading 
cartridges.    Mailed  for  6  cents  in  stamps. 


This  new  rifle  is  our  popular  Model  27  repeater 
adapted  to  the  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge.  It  has 
the  quick,  smooth-working  "pump"  action  and 
the  modern  solid-top  and  side  ejector  for  rapid, 
accurate  firing, increased  safety  and  convenience. 
It  has  take-down  construction;  action  parts 
removable  without  tools ;  it's  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Has  Ivory  Bead  front  sight  and  Rocky  Mountain 
rear  sight;  8  shots  at  one  loading.  Price,  with 
24-inch  round  barrel,  $13.15;  with  octagon 
Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  $15.00. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for  new  catalog  showing 
complete  line  of  Marlin  repeaters,  rifles  and  shotguns. 

7%e  TTZar/tn  firearms  Co. 

17  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


EIMTS  that 
Completely  Pro tect 


Inventors:  Send  8  cts.  postage  for  books  that 
(rive  Inside  Facts  Vital  to  Your  Interests. 
It.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey.  Dept.  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 
 Established  1860  


FREE  OIL 

Generous  sample  3-in-One  for  your  sewing  machine ;  oils  per- 
fectly; won't  gum,  collect  dust,  turn  rancid;  lasts  long;  free 
from  acid.  Write  Three-in-One  OilCo.,  42ANH.Bdwy.,N.Y. 
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to  bolster  up  a  weak  ease.  Therefore, 
tlie  keynote  of  my  approach  is  always 
sounded  by  a  positive  and  unequivocal 
statement. 

The  foregoing  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  things  I  subtracted  from  my 
own  estimate  of  myself  in  order  to  dis- 
cover  an  average  man.  There  were,  a 
good  many  qualities  I  didn't  have  to  sub- 
tract from  myself  because  I  found  that 
a  majority  of  other  men  also  possessed 
them.  Vanity  is  one  of  the  qualities  I 
did  not  subtract.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  was  not  vain.  Perhaps  the 
vainest  man  is  the  one  who  most  thor- 
oughly suppresses  the  usual  manifesta- 
tions of  vanity. 

FLATTERY  IS  DOUBLE-EDGED 

IT  is  a  safe  assumption  that  every  man 
is  vain,  and  naturally  my  average  man 
is  vain.  How  shall  we  deal  with  his  van- 
ity when  we  approach  him?  Everyone 
likes  flattery,  but  it  must  be  most  delicate 
and  casual  if  it  is  not  to  excite  suspicion. 
In  other  words,  while  your  flattery  may 
gratify  me,  it  also  makes  me  question 
your  motives.  Flattery  has  no  proper 
place  in  approach.  If  used  at  all  in 
salesmanship  it  should  be  after  you  have 
gained  attention  and  are  well  into  your 
subject.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn 
that  you  shouldn't  attempt  to  flatter  a 
man  when  you  first  approach  him.  After 
I  gave  up  word  flattery,  I  tried  to  look 
"flattery."  For  example.  I  would  gaze 
round  a  man's  store  or  office  in  a  most 
admiring  way  before  introducing  myself. 
I  thought  this  was  subtle  enough  to  cre- 
ate a  glow  of  satisfaction  without  an 
aftermath  of  suspicion,  but  I  could  never 
trace  any  good  results  to  the  practice 
and  finally  abandoned  it  after  a  rather 
disconcerting  experience  with  an  old  Ger- 
man, who  attributed  my  scrutiny  of  his 
place  to  an  intent  to  appraise  his  stock 
of  merchandise  for  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
It  seems  that  their  repeated  requests  for 
financial  statements  had  incensed  him 
and  he  surmised  that  they  had  finally 
sent  out  a  spy  in  the  person  of  myself. 
While  this  contrition  for  the  error  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  order,  the  incident  con- 
vinced me  that  a  salesman's  approach 
should  be  unmixed  with  any  form  of  flat- 
tery. If  the  flattery  is  strong  enough  to 
make  an  impression  it  is  strong  enough 
to  set  in  motion  the  suspicions  of  your 
prospective  customer,  even  though  his 
suspicions  do  not  take  so  absurd  a  form 
nor  are  so  frankly  revealed  as  those  of 
the  irascible  old  German. 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  APPROACH 

THEN  what  regard  shall  we  have  for 
the  average  man's  vanity  when  we 
approach  him?  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
where  I  discovered  the  answer  to  this. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  a  friend  who 
knows  the  underworld  pretty  well  intro- 
duced me  to  some  of  its  more  or  less 
celebrated  characters.  One  of  them,  a 
confidence  man,  explained  to  me:  "It's 
all  a  mistake  to  salve  a  man  when  you're 
living  to  get  him  hooked.  You  want  to 
act  like  you  don't  think  he's  got  the 
brains  or  the  coin  to  go  through  on  your 
proposition.  Put  it  up  to  him  so  he'll 
have  to  hook  himself  in  order  to  show 
that  your  opinion  of  him  ain't  high 
enough." 

This  roughly  phrased  fragment  of  phi- 
losophy did  not  make  much  of  an  im- 
pression upon  me  until  I  began  to  test  it 
in  hypothesis  upon  myself.  Then  I  real- 
ized that  an  almost  certain  way  for  an- 
other to  gain  my  attention  would  be  to 
imply  the  lack  of  some  quality  in  me 
which  I  believed  myself  to  possess.  Of 
course,  if  the  implication  was  made  in  an 
offensive  form,  my  antagonism  as  well  as 
my  attention  would  be  aroused.  Evi- 
dently the  implication  should  be  very 
faint;  just  enough  to  make  a  man  con- 
centrate his  mind  upon  you — if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  prove  to  you  that 
he  is  a  bigger  or  a  cleverer  man  than 
you  seem  to  realize. 

The  proper  application  to  salesmanship 
of  our  confidence  man's  theory  of  ap- 
proach dawned  upon  me  at  last:  Ask  an 
inoffensive  question.  Make  that  question 
almost  the  first  speech  in  your  approach. 
Suppose  you  are  selling  saws.  If  they 
are  high-priced  saws,  ask  this  question 
the  instant  you  can  get  your  man  to  look 
you  in  the  eye :  "Have  you  an  organiza- 
tion that  can  sell  a  very  high-grade 
saw?"  There  is  no  possible  answer  he 
can  make  which  will  put  you  on  the  de- 
fensive until  he  yields  you  his  attention 
and  invites  you  to  talk,  which  is  what 
you  are  there  for.  Let  us  construct  some 
answers  a  buyer  might  make  to  such  a 
question  : 


First 

Buyeb — We're  doing  it  now. 
Salesman — I  guess  I  don't  make  clear 
to  you  the  kind  of  saw  I  mean. 

Buyer — Well,  what  kind  do  you  mean? 

Or  Second 

Buyer — What  we've  got  satisfies  us. 

Salesman — But  could  your  organiza- 
tion sell  a  high-grade  saw? — which  brings 
the  buyer  back  to  where  he  was  in  the 
first  place. 

If  a  saw  salesman  asks  the  question: 
"Have  you  an  organization  that  can  sell 
a  very  high-grade  saw?"  and  his  re- 
joinders to  the  buyer's  are  a  polite  but 
emphatic  reiteration  of  the  original 
thought,  the  buyer  must  finally  invite  an 
elucidation  of  that  thought. 

Any  similar  question  will  serve. 
Please  fix  this  point  in  your  mind  :  You 
haven't  properly  analyzed  your  goods,  if 
you  can't  frame  an  inoffensive,  attention- 
getting  question  for  use  in  your  approach. 
The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
who  sells  prints  to  shirt-waist  manu- 
facturers. He  said,  as  nearly  every  sale* 
man  will  say :  "My  line  is  different  from  1 
any  other."  He  also  said:  "There  is  no 
question  I  could  ask  a  manufacturer  of 
shirt  waists,  except  to  request  him  to 
look  at  my  samples." 

I  asked  him  to  name  the  chief  talking 
point  about  his  goods. 

"The  prettiest  Parisian  patterns  in  ad- 
vance of  competitors,"  he  replied. 

Then  I  suggested:  "Suppose  you  said 
to  a  manufacturer :  'Have  you  any  trade 
that  would  appreciate  a  pattern  that  is 
a  positive  craze  in  Paris  right  now— not 
yesterday  but  to-day?'  What  would  the 
manufacturer  say  to  that?" 

"Why  he'd  say :  'Let's  see  it,'  "  w  as  the 
answer. 

"Isn't  that  what  you'd  want  him  to 
say?"  I  inquired. 

"Gee,  I  guess  that's  right." 

It's  so  simple  that  it  sounds  foolish— 
but  every  truth  is  simple  in  its  final 
analysis. 

So  much  for  vanity.  Now,  I  have  ob- 
served that  my  eyes  can  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  my  brain  more  quickly  than  my 
ears.  I  have  observed  the  same  of  others. 
I  have  noticed,  too,  that  my  attention  can 
be  focused  more  completely  through  my 
eyes  than  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly, 
I  always  like  to  have  some  object  to 
place  before  the  eyes  of  my  prospective 
customer.  If  possible,  it  should  hi'  the 
article  you  are  trying  to  sell  or  some 
portion  of  it.  If  that  is  impossible,  then 
you  should  have  a  picture,  a  newspaper 
clipping,  or  an  unusual  testimonial.  The 
best  time  to  show  this  object  is  right 
after  you  have  cornered  the  buyer  with 
your  question.  If  you  are  selling  a  saw. 
wait  until  you  have  forced  the  buyer  to 
ask  you  in  effect  what  kind  of  a  saw  you  8 
are  talking  about.  Then  pull  out  one  of 
the  saws  or  a  piece  of  steel  and  say  : 

"There  it  is,"  or  "There's  what  it's 
made  of."    The  most  cynical  buyer  can- 
not avoid  a  distinct  feeling  of  interest  in 
any  object  that  is  placed  in  his  hands— ■ 
even  if  it  is  merely  a  coffee  bean. 

Give  him  a  dramatic  moment  in  which 
to  examine  the  article  you  have  placed  in 
his  hands.  Then  make  the  assertion 
which  you  have  selected  as  a  means  of 
fairly  transfixing  his  attention.  This  is 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  keynote 
of  approach.  Such  a  speech  should  he  as 
brief  and  emphatic  as  you  can  make  it. 
If  it  succeeds  in  its  purpose,  you  have 
won  attention  and  you  may  pass  on  to 
the  second  step  of  your  attempted  sale— 
the  development  and  enlargement  of  your 
auditor's  interest.  If  it  fails,  you  should 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again 
with  a  variation  of  words  but  not  «f» 
thought  or  purpose,  until  undivided  at- 
tention is  finally  yielded  to  you.  Do  not 
make  the  blunder  of  attempting  Jo  ex- 
pand your  customer's  interest  until  you 
are  certain  you  have  fixed  his  attention 
on  the  identical  subject  in  which  you  de- 
sire to  center  his  interest. 

WE  ARE  ALL  AKIN   TO  THE  AVERAGE  MAN* 

I HAVE  used  a  good  many  words  in  dis- 
cussing how  you  should  plan  your  ap- 
proach of  the  average  man,  but  I  have 
by  no  means  touched  on  all  the  traits  ot  . 
the  average  man  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  first  step  of  a, 
sale.  However,  if  I  have  made  clear  my 
method  of  plotting  against  the  poor  fel- 
low, I  have  accomplished  enough.  You 
probably  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  i"1 
he  is  as  much  like  you  as  he  is  like  me.  ) 


The  second  part  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  article  wil 
appear  in  an  early  number. 
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The  Hungry  Girl 

(  Concluded  from  page  8 ) 


"We  are  going  to  Anclover  Street?"  I 
asked  when  at  last  he  entered  and  sat 
apologetically  beside  ine. 

"Yes,  sir.   Where  my  Emmy  lodges." 

"Oh-h  !  Lodges  there,  does  she?  And 
—and  who  is  she?" 

"Miss  Mayhew,  sir.  Bookkeeper  at 
JBury's,  the  fishmonger,  in  the  High  Street, 
sir.  I'm  a  salesman  there,  sir.  We  was  to 
have  been  married  in  June.  Money  saved 
up — and  everything.  And  now — oh!"  And 
again  he  began  to  cry,  though  always 
with  the  same  apologetic  air. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  when  he  had  recov- 
ered some  of  his  self-control,  "is  there 
no  hope  at  all?" 

"None  at  all,  the  doctor  says,  sir.  He's 
the  best  in  London,  sir.  I  fetched  him  in 
myself."  This  with  a  faint  wintry  gleam 
ni  pride.  "And  he  says  there  isn't  a 
shadow.  It's  her  lungs,  sir.  They  was 
always  bad.  And  she  caught  cold.  She 
is  the  dearest,  best  girl — and  now — oh — 
what  shall  I  do?    What  shall  I  do?" 

The  poor  little  man  actually  sobbed 
on  my  shoulder,  from  which,  in  common 
humanity.  I  could  not  repulse  him,  so 
that,  between  his  tears  and  my  some- 
what awkward  efforts  to  comfort  him, 
the  explanation  was  still  to  come  when 
we  at  last  reached  Andover  Street. 

An  extremely  smart  motor  was  wait- 
ing outside  the  well-remembered  door, 
with  an  admiring  bodyguard  of  street 
urchins.  Once  more  the  little  man's  face 
took  on  the  shadow  of  pride.  "It's  the 
doctor,  sir,"  he  explained,  "Sir  James 
Fakenham.  Best  doctor  in  London,  they 
do  say,  sir.  He  will  be  with  her  now,  sir." 

THE  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a  duly 
sniveling  landlady,  and  while  we 
waited  for  the  doctor's  descent  we  sat  upon 
a  red  plush  sofa  in  the  front  parlor,  and 
the  little  man  made  clear  the  mystery. 
I  omit  the  innumerable  "sirs"  wherewith 
he  punctuated  his  discourse.  His  Emmy, 
it  seemed,  had  always  been  a  wonder- 
fully clever  girl.  Even  at  school  she  had 
passed  I  know  not  how  many  standards 
— whatever  they  may  be — and  carried 
off  innumerable  prizes.  Reading  too — she 
was  always  reading — and  even  writing. 
It  was  her  hope  some  day,  when  they 
Mere  married,  to  leave  Bury's  and  live 
In  the  country,  where  she  could  write 
hooks,  and  he — oh,  he  didn't  know  what 
he  would  do  now.  And,  of  course,  to  one 
of  her  mind,  life  in  Bury's  was  dull — 
there  wasn't  no  mistake  about  that ;  it 
was  dull,  especially  compared  to  what 
you  read  of  in  books.  It  was  dull  enough 
for  him,  who  was  only  a  plain  man: 
what  must  it  have  been  to  her  who  was 
that  clever  you  wouldn't  hardly  believe, 
and  always  thinking  out  the  most  won- 
derful stories — quite  as  good  as  them  in 
the  hooks,  if  not  better? 

And  so — he  hadn't  known  nothing  of 
it  until  after  she  was  took  so  bad;  he 
didn't  understand  how  it  was  himself 
quite,  but  one  day,  about  six  weeks  ago. 
she  told  him  how  a  gentleman,  who  had 
come  into  Bury's  by  chance  to  buy  two 
pounds  of  the  best  cut  of  salmon,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  and  wanted  her 
to  elope  with  him,  although  he  had  a 
wife  already  in  Russia.  Emmy  refused 
Ins  perfidious  offers  as  a  pure  young 
English  girl  should,  although  he  had 
promised  to  cover  her  from  head  to  foot 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  give  her 
a  great  palace  to  live  in  on  the  banks  of 
some  river,  and  get  his  wife  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  she  wouldn't  ever  trouble 
them  any  more.  But  although  such  vi- 
cious luxury  had  no  charms  for  stead- 
fast Emmy  the  wicked  nobleman  had,  or 
he  had  magnetic  power,  which  came  to 
the  same  tiling. 

WHEN  he  was  with  her  she  felt  she 
couldn't  do  nothing  but  what  he  told 
her  to  do,  like  as  it  might  be  a  bird  with 
a  snake,  what  you  read  about  in  some 
of  the  books.  So  in  the  end  she  appealed 
to  her  betrothed — whose  name,  by  the 
way,  was  Simms.  Jem  Simms,  telling 
him  that  the  prince  had  arranged  to 
elope  with  her  on  a  certain  night,  and 
that  if  he — Jem — did  not  rescue  her  from 
the  princely  profligate,  she  would  be  lost 
indeed.  Wise  Jem  engaged  two  friends 
to  assist  him,  watched  until  the  seducer 
entered,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  fugi- 
tives at  the  alley  head,  and  shot  his 
bolt — with  what  results  I  knew. 

The  following  morning  Emmy  ap- 
peared at  her  cash  desk,  explaining 
how  she  had  escaped  her  persecutor  at 
the  eleventh  hour  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  army  captain  of  the  Dragoons, 


De  Courcy  by  name,  who  had  rescued 
her  after  a  single  combat  with  the  prince 
and  a  number  of  myrmidons.  Foor  Jem 
accepted  the  odious  comparison  meekly, 
not  being  a  soldier  himself,  as  he  very 
properly  pointed  out,  and  offered  to  join 
the  Territorials  at  once  if  his  Emmy 
wished  it.  Then  Emmy  took  cold  through 
riding  on  the  top  of  a  bus — and  oh,  he 
didn't  know  what  he  would  do ! 

It  was  not  made  quite  clear  to  me 
whether  I  figured  in  these  reminiscences 
as  the  wicked  prince  or  the  chivalrous 
captain,  and  before  I  could  inquire  more 
closely  the  doctor  came  down,  and  from 
the  first  glimpse  of  his  face  I  could  see 
that  Emmy  would  not  be  troubled  much 
longer  with  the  reconciliation  of  incon- 
sistencies. 

A HOSPITAL  nurse  was  with  her  when 
I  was  taken  to  her  room.  She  whis- 
pered to  me  not  to  excite  her  by  talking. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  felt  rather 
relieved,  for  I  had  no  notion  what  to 
say  to  her.  She  had  a  curiously  bright 
color  on  her  cheeks,  and  to  my  unin- 
structed  eye  looked  better,  as  she  un- 
doubtedly looked  prettier,  than  when  I 
first  saw  her.  Her  face  brightened  when 
I  approached  the  bed,  and  as  I  bent  down 
toward  her  she  whispered  so  low  that  I 
could  scarcely  catch  the  words  :  "You  do 
understand?  And  you  do  forgive  me? 
Wouldn't  have  done  it — only  for  your 
face — in  the  tea  shop." 

I  told  her,  yes.  that  I  understood  per- 
fectly, and  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  forgive,  and  I  pressed  her  thin 
hand  gently  as  I  said  it. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  whispered.  "It — 
if — was  the  happiest  time  I  ever  had." 

She  was  clinging  to  my  hand,  and  from 
some  sudden  conviction  that  it  would 
please  her — for  I  am  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  give  way  to  absurd  senti- 
mentality— I  bent  forward  and  kissed 
her  forehead.  She  gave  a  happy  little 
smile,  as  a  child  might,  and  let  her  head 
fall  back  on  the  pillows  with  closed  eyes. 
I  heard  afterward  that  she  died  about 
an  hour  later. 

As  I  tiptoed  my  way  to  the  front 
door,  Mr.  Simms  followed  me,  blubber- 
ing.   "I — I  am  glad  you  kissed  her,  sir." 
he  said.    "It — it  was  very  good  of  you, 
sir.    She'll  die  the  happier  for  it." 
I  looked  at  him  in  natural  surprise. 
"You  see.  sir.  after  she  was  took  so 
bad,  she  told  me  she  always  had  hopes — 
that  perhaps  you  would  come  back  some 
day  and — " 
"Come  back?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Oh,  I  know,  I  was  never  her 
equal,  as  you  might  say.  I  knew  that — 
as  well  as  she  did.  And  now  she  won't 
never — "  And  he  relapsed  again  into 
tears. 

"You  mustn't  think  it  was  lies,  sir," 
he  explained  eagerly  as  he  opened  the 
front  door  to  let  me  out.  "Not  that 
she  meant  it  for  lies.  Only — I  don't 
know,  sir — it  was  something  different 
t<>  Bury's,  and,  you  do  understand,  sir. 
That  was  what  she  was  most  anxious 
about,  most  of  all." 

I HAVE  never  been  able  to  decide 
whether  it  was  in  bad  taste  or  not, 
but  I  felt  that  she  should  not  be  robbed 
of  her  little  share  of  romantic  mystery, 
posthumous  though  it  were.  Mr.  Simms 
stoutly  refused  to  let  me  bear  any  part 
of  the  funeral  expenses,  paying  them,  I 
believe,  out  of  the  money  they  had  saved 
up  for  housekeeping.  It  was  considered 
a  very  fine  funeral  indeed,  I  am  told, 
and  was  for  long  the  talk  of  Andover 
Street.  Along  with  Mr.  Simms,  and  a  lit- 
tle dried-up  aunt  from  Walthamstow,  who 
was  the  girl's  only  known  relation,  I  at- 
tended as  mourner.  On  the  hearse  were  a 
number  of  wreaths,  among  them  my  own 
offering,  a  huge  cross  of  white  violets  from 
the  Count  and  Countess  Valda  Tirnovski, 
and  another  from  Captain  Algernon  de 
Courcy  of  the  Dragoon  Guards.  I  felt 
somehow  that  the  child  would  have  liked 
it.  and  understood  Mr.  Simms  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  told  me  some  time 
later  that  Andover  Street  had  settled 
to  its  own  satisfaction  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
had  been  kidnaped  by  nihilists  in  early 
youth,  and  only  discovered  by  the  faith- 
ful Count  Tirnovski  at  the  thirteenth 
hour.  "She  would  have  loved  to  hear 
all  they  say,"  Mr.  Simms  told  me,  "she 
would  have  fair  loved  it."  That  being 
so,  and  on  such  good  authority,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  trouble  myself  whether  it 
was  in  good  taste  or  no. 
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and  obtain  that  exquisite  cleanliness  which  comes  only  from  a 
perfect  shampoo.  Canthrox  cleans  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly, 
completely  and  satisfactorily.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
creating  plenty  of  fine,  rich  lather  that  will  remove  every  atom  of 
dust,  dandruff  and  excess  oil,  making  a  clean,  healthy  scalp,  from 
which  beautiful  hair  will  grow. 

15  Delightful  Shampoos  for  50c 

To  be  self-sure  that  your  hair  has  that  rich,  well-groomed  appear- 
ance— to  feel  its  massy  softness — to  know  that  every  strand  has  that  silky 
lustre  found  in  young,  healthy  hair — is  a  pleasure  always  certain  following 
the  use  of  Canthrox. 

Just  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  your 
shampoo  is  ready — a  shampoo  that  is  a  natural  tonic  and  cleanser,  pure 
in  its  ingredients  and  constructive  in  its  action.  After  a  Canthrox 
shampoo  the  hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  will  be  ever  so  soft, 
fluffy  and  easy  to  do  up. 

Trial  Of  f  ei**  ^or  y°aT  name  and  address  and  a2-cent  stamp,  we  will  send  sufficient 
^^___*  Canthrox  for  a  shamnoo.   so  that  you  can  try  it  at  our  expense. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  452  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Canthrox  Shampoos  are  given  in  first-class  Hairdressing  Parlors.  <^ 


Big  Appetites 
Thank  These  Baskets 

A  email   piece  of  Ice   In  a  Hawkeye  /dSSSftfe. 
Refrigerator   Basket    keeps    lunch  and 
bottles  cold  all  day.    An  outdoor  lunch 
from  a  "Hawkeye"  doubles  the  pleasure 
of  jour  mot«r  boat  or  anto  trip.  Kids 
you   of  unappetizing  food  or  drinks! 
Our  Free  Booklet  tells  all  you  \\ 
to  know  about  outdoor  lunches. 

The  Hawkeye  "Tonnenu1'  ^, 
Basket— Made  of  strong  rattan,  ■ 
finishedln  beautiful  dull  green; 
inside  lined  with  heavy,  non- 
rustable  nickel  plate,  sur- 
rounded with  asbestos  wall. 
Ice  compartment  detachable; 
made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated. 
Basket  is  insect  and  dust-proof. 
Strapped  with  nickel-plated 
hold -fast  buckle.  All  prices 
most  reasonable. 

to  the  trip' ' 

Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket — A  full-fledged  dining 
outfit,  containing  coffee  pot,  sauce- 
pan, plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.  A  complete  luncheon 
outfit  for  large  outing  party. 

Write! 

Send  for  our  Prices  on  Refriger- 
ator Baskets.  Ask  for  Free  Book 
— tells  ail  about  baskets,  con- 
aiusrecipes  foroutdoor dishes. 
We  send  you  name  of  "Hawk- 
eye"  dealer  in  your  commu- 
nity. Write  now,  while  you 
think  of  it.  (3) 


Hawkeye 
Fitted  Lunch  Basket 


The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 

32  MainStreet,  Burlington,Iowa 


The  University  of  Chicago  m 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence, 

For  detailed  In- 
formation address 


22nd  Year      U.ofC.(Dtv.  A) Chicago, III.  «^iiTow.r 


"Soft  Spots' 

Pneumatic 

Heel  Cushions 

are  soft  spots  of  light, 
new  rubber,  backed  with 
soft,  pliable  leather  — 
make  walking  easier, 
springier,  and  far  less  tiresome.  Each 
globule  is  a  sealed  air  chamber,  affording 
increased  comfort  and  resiliency  not  found 
in  outside  rubber  heels. 

"Soft  Spots"  Combined  Heel  and  Arch  Cushions 
take  up  the  jar  when 
alking,  the  weight 
of  the  body  when 
standing,  pre- 
vent perspir- 
a  t  ion  ,  flat 
feet,  fallen 
insteps,  and 
kindred  foot 
troubles. 

"Soft  Spots" 
Heel  Cushions 
25c  a  pair  — 
"Soft  Spots  " 
Heel    and  Arch 
Cushions  $1.00. 

State  size  of  shoe. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Soft  Spots"  write  the 

Essex  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Office,         258  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dealers:  Write  for  full  information  now. 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  of   price.     Adiin  ss 

COLLIER'S,  416  West  13th  Street.  New  York 
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COLLIER'S 


Ask  the  Men 
You  See  Buying 
m  "Edgeworth" 

Wait  in  the  tobacco  shop 
and  let  them  tell  you 
how  good  it  is — Or  send 
for  Free  Sample. 


Sliced  Plug  or  Ready-Rubbed 
—Either  way  yon  want  it 


When  you've  heard  how  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  men  swear 
by  Edgeworth  Tobacco,  you'll  want 
to  try  it.  And  then  you'll  have  a 
pleasant  surprise.  You'll  find  Edge- 
worth  all  that  you've  been  hoping 
for  in  pipe-tobacco.  We  would  like 
you  to  try  it  at  our  expense,  if  you 
will. 


r  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE 

Ready -Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

We're  so  sure  of  Edgeworth  that  we 
GUARANTEE  it— and  will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
Edyeworth  READY  RUB  BED  in  10c 
and  50c  tins,  everywhere,  and  in  hand- 
some $1.00  humidor  packages.  Edse- 
worth  Sliced  Plug.  I5c.  25c.  50c  and 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
has  none. 

Edgeworth  is  the  finest  Burley-leaf 
the  ground  can  yield.  There's  never 
a  bite  for  the  tongue.  The  aroma  is 
inviting — the  flavor  delicious. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you 
to  try  Edgeworth,  so  we  ask  you  to 
accept  a  few  good  smokes  at  our  ex- 
pense. Write  today  and  we  will  mail 
sample  to  you  without  charge,  if  you 
will  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

[Established  1877] 
Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Granulated  Plug 
Smoking  Tobacco 
3  South  21st  St.,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


INVISIBLE  SUSPENDER  BELT 

Real  Trouser  Comfort  for  Fat  Men,  Thin 
Men,  Short  Men,  Tall  Men  -All  Men 

Ko-Ko-Mo  Suspender  Belt  fits  instantly  and  securely 
inside  the  waist  band.    Does  away  with  unsightly  suspen- 
ders and  uncomfortable  belts.  It  does 
not  cross  the  abdomen.    Keeps  trous- 
ers up  and  shirt  down.    A  real  neces- 
sity for  office  men,  professional  men, 
sportsmen,  mechanics,  fstrmers — every 
n  and  boy.  Great  for  sum- 
mer wear.    Sold  in  many 
good  stores  or  direct  by 
io\    mail  from  the  makers. 

50  CENTS 

for  lisle 
and  $1  for  silk  belt. 
Traveling  Men  — We 
want  a  number  of  Al 
men.  Write  today  for 
terms  and  territory. 
Send  50c  and  your  waist 
measurement  for  sam- 
ple belt  and  full  details. 
(Send  SI  if  you  want  a 
silk  belt).  Your  money 
back  if  you're  not  en- 
tirely satisfied. 

KO-KO-MO  BELT  CO. 
Desk  C,     Kokomo,  Ind. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Westbound  Sept.  1 1 ;  Eastbound  Oct.  18.  Nov. 
8,  29;  Southbound  the  Antipodes  Oct.  28.  SPECIAL 
SHORT  TOURS  Westbound  Oct.  4;  Eastbound 
Jan.  10.   1914.    Send  for  illustrated  program  No.  8. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  of  South  America,  including  Panama 
Canal,  leave  New  York  Nov.  29,  Jan.  24.    Program  26. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Atlanta's  Babies 

A  Subsidy  Plan  for  Keeping  Many  of  Them  in  Homes 
Instead  of  Putting  Them  in  an  Institution 

By     W.    T.  WATERS 


THE  Hebrew  Orphans'  Home  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  to  adopt 
the  "orphan  subsidy"  plan,  under  which 
the  community  contributes  to  the  or- 
phan's support  in  its  own  home,  instead 
oi  in  an  institutional  home. 

Six  years  ago  the  Hebrew  Orphans' 
Home  applied  this  plan  to  a  case  in 
which  the  circumstances  were  slightly 
unusual.  A  widow  with  one  son  could 
not  support  both  with  the  proceeds  of 
her  work,  and  was  compelled  to  intrust 
the  boy  to  the  care  of  the  orphans'  home. 
A  year  or  so  later  she  begged  that  her 
son  be  returned  to  her.  The  board  pro- 
posed to  her  that  she  undertake  the 
guidance  and  support  of  her  son  with 
the  assistance  of  a  contribution.  She 
accepted,  and  the  first  orphan  subsidy 
case  was  on  record. 

Now  there  are  twenty  fatherless  chil- 
dren being  cared  for  by  their  mothers 
in  their  own  homes,  at  an  average  cost 
of  .$150  per  year.  The  average  cost  in 
the  institutional  home  is  $216  per  year. 

Recently  in  Washington  the  district 
grand  lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  which 
encouraged  the  foundation  of  the  home 
and  contributes  to  its  support,  adopted  a 
resolution  indorsing  in  general  terms  the 
new  idea  of  leaving  an  orphan  in  the 
care  of  its  natural  guardians  when  that 
is  possible.  A  majority  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  grand  lodge  delegates  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  general  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  home;  and  that  board  met  in 
Washington  at  about  the  same  time. 
There  are  some  sixty  trustees,  including 
a  few  women,  representing  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  Atlanta  institution.  The 
trustees  expect  the  new  method  to  work 
itself  out  gradually,  but  that  the  time 
never  will  come  when  they  can  dispense 
with  the  institution. 

Authorities  estimate  that  40  per  cent 
of  all  orphans  are  fatherless.  40  per  cent 
motherless,  and  20  per  cent  parentless. 
No  motherless  or  parentless  orphan  yet 
has  been  cared  for  by  the  new  subsidy 
method.  The  theory,  however,  is  that 
motherless  orphans  can  be  supported  as 
the  foster  children  of  blood  relatives 
or  of  widows  whose  own  children  are 
subsidized  by  the  home,  the  father  con- 


tributing something  if  he  is  able.  Soon 
an  effort  will  lie  made  to  extend  the 
method  to  other  classes  of  orphans.  Only 
one  failure  has  been  recorded  among  the 
twenty  cases  so  far  subsidized. 

The  proportionate  cost  is  less  for  two 
children  than  for  one.  and  less  for  three 
than  for  two.  The  subsidy  is  decreased 
as  the  earning  power  of  a  family  grows. 
In  a  family  of  six,  for  instance,  subsidy 
was  paid  upon  three,  two  being  wage 
earners.  The  third  of  the  elders  gradu- 
ated from  a  business  college  later  and 
secured  employment,  whereupon  the  sub- 
sidy was  reduced.  A  year  later  it  was 
reduced  again,  the  workers  having  been 
"raised."  A  third  reduction  was  made 
after  that.  It  is  expected  that  soon  the 
family  will  be  independent  of  subsidy. 

Had  the  old  plan  been  pursued,  that 
family  would  have  been  broken  up  imme- 
diately, and  the  instiution  would  have 
been  charged  with  the  care  of  the  minors 
until  they  reached  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Under  this,  care  ceases  when  de- 
pendence ceases. 

The  children  call  each  month  at  Super- 
intendent Sonn's  office  for  their  checks — 
or.  in  the  out-of-town  cases,  at  the  trus- 
tees' office.  The  officials  keep  in  touch 
with  them,  though  not  so  conspicuously 
as  to  mark  them  as  objects  of  a  charity. 
Their  call  is  returned  at  home. 

HELP  THEM  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 

HE  property  of  the  Atlanta  Hebrew 
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Orphans'  Home  represents  a  non- 
revenue-bearing  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  Last  year  over  $20,000 
was  spent  upon  its  maintenance.  There 
are  about  100  children  in  it.  In  con- 
trast with  the  orphan  subsidy  method, 
the  old  plan  shows  poor  economy.  The 
overhead  expense  of  the  institutional 
home  is  too  great. 

One  argument  remains  in  behalf  of 
the  institutional  home:  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  improves  the  immedi- 
ate lot  of  the  orphans  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  clothing  and  housing. 

"But  it  is  better  not  to  do  that."  say 
those  who  are  directing  the  new  method. 
"It  is  equivalent  to  creating  an  artificial 
condition.  The  better  plan  is  to  help 
the  orphans  to  improve  their  own  lot." 


Walla  Tenaka — Creek 


{  Continued  f  rom  page  17) 


toward  "first  base"  and  saw  why  the 
man  had  moved  :  Walla  Tenaka  stood  as 
though  he  had  taken  his  place,  though 
be  hadn't  yet  been  blindfolded  nor 
turned  to  face  the  sun.  His  back  was 
toward  the  clerk,  and  the  guards  with 
the  rifles  were  stepping  away.  Of 
course,  if  the  poor  devil  iras  going  to 
stand  that  way — the  clerk  wondered 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  move 
away.  .  .  .  He  walked  over  beside  the 
other  man. 

After  a  minute — perhaps  it  wasn't  a 
minute — call  it  the  lapse  of  a  percepti- 
ble time — the  two  Indians  left  with  the 
condemned  man,  faced  him  round  to  the 
east,  tied  a  red  handkerchief  over  bis 
eyes,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him  with 
another.  Standing  again  beside  the 
silent,  dark  man,  the  clerk  saw  that 
their  position  gave  them  a  half-profile 
view  of  Walla  Tenaka,  standing  straight 
against  the  clear  sunlight  to  be  shot. 

The  clerk's  eyes  couldn't  focus  on  more, 
than  one  man  at  a  time  that  morning — 
now  he  was  watching  Walla  Tenaka.  He 
saw  that  the  condemned  man  stood 
alone,  but  he  didn't  look  at  the  Indians 
with  the  guns  until  his  neighbor  broke 
out  with  a  sort  of  a  frightened  grunt  as 
be  turned  his  head  toward  the  sun. 

THERE  it  was,  at  last,  clearing  the  hori- 
zon !  It  was  red  and  liquid — whirly 
and  jumpy  inside  like  a  pan  of  water 
that's  just  come  to  a  boil,  only  red.  The 
clerk's  neighbor — by  now  the  clerk  was 
sure  he  was  not  a  negro — turned  back 
to  watch  the  "Lord  High  Executioner." 
who  had  bound  Walla  Tenaka's  hands, 
raise  his  hand  for  a  signal.  The  clerk 
didn't  see  it.    His  eyes  would  not -come 


away  from  the  sun.  But  he  heard  the 
shots — not  quite  together,  but  more  like 
three  men  firing  off  both  barrels  of  a 
double-barreled  shotgun.  He  saw  the 
Indian  crumple  and  come  down  in  a 
heap.  He  saw  the  smoke  from  the  six 
rifles.  The  spell  was  off  then,  and  every- 
thing was  clear  to  the  young,  white- 
faced  clerk.  There  was  a  minute's  wait 
among  the  eight  officers  who  had  man- 
aged the  affair,  and  then  they  went  back 
to  the  council  house  for  coffee. 

NO  movement  occurred  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  watchers  for  a  little 
while;  then,  in  the  sweet  calm  of  the 
new  June  day,  there  came  out  of  that 
old  council  house  an  Indian  woman,  a 
young  Indian  girl  fourteen  years  old, 
perhaps,  and  two  Indian  policemen  with- 
out their  guns.  They  walked  in  that 
order  to  where  Walla  Tenaka's  body  lay, 
and  then  the  clerk  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Indian  woman  carried  a 
baby.  She  passed  it  over  to  the  little 
girl,  and  helped  to  lift  up  the  dead  man. 
Quietly,  effectively,  she  did  her  part; 
there  was  no  outcry. 

Suddenly  into  the  clerk's  mind  came 
the  realization  of  who  the  woman  was; 
he  turned  to  the  Indian  at  bis  elbow  to 
verify  his  guess. 

"Who  is  that  woman'.'"  he  questioned 
huskily. 

"Him.  Walla  Tenaka's  woman."  was 
the  answer  from  the  man.  who  did  m<  t 
turn  his  head. 

Behind  the  two  men  and  the  wife  of 
Walla  Tenaka  (carrying  that  awkward 
thing  that  had  been  a  middle-aged 
Creek  Indian)  trudged  the  young  girl, 
silent,  making  no  sign  of  grief.  Across 
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"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  most  con- 
venient, most  economical  travel 
funds.  They  are  SAFE  TO  BUY 
because  they  are  issued  by  thou- 
sands of  American  Banks  under 
authority  of  the  great  American 
Bankers  Association. 

They  are  SAFE  TO  CARRY  because  they 
are  of  no  use  to  a  thief  without  your  sig- 
nature, and  because  every  crook  of  promi- 
nence in  the  civilized  world  knows  that 
the  Burns  Agency  protects  them.  They 
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throughout  the  world  require  no  identifi- 
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ing them  in  payment  of  bills. 
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her  shoulder,  its  little  brown  face,  that 
seemed  to  be  all  eyes,  looking  solemnly 
into  the  rollicking  sun,  lay  Walla  Ten- 
aka's  baby.  All  the  desolation  of  strick- 
en women,  and  all  the  pity  of  the' tender- 
hearted for  stricken  children,  flooded  the 
soul  of  the  white-faced  young  man  who 
watched.  Though  the  woman  and  the 
girl  marched  stolidly,  the  young  man 
swayed  as  he  gripped  the  fence. 

"How  old  is  that  baby?"  The  clerks 
voice  came  thickly,  with  effort.  This 
time  the  Indian  looked  round  before  he 
answered. 

"Him,  she's  four  days  old." 

And  the  clerk  broke  out,  bis  voice  now 


a  high  note  of  hysterical  protest:  "By 
God,  it's  no  wonder  Walla  Tenaka  staved 
out  in  the  hills  two  weeks  longer  than 
they  told  him  he  could  I" 

one  of  the  stragglers  called  a  guard 
to  come  and  revive  the  young  clerk  when 
he  fainted ;  they  took  him  into  the  coun- 
cil house  and  gave  him  strong  coffee. 

Li^TE  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
t  the  boy  who  helped  him  in  the  dry- 
goods  store  showed  the  clerk  the  tiny  para- 
graph in  the  morning  "Star."  But  there 
was  nothing  he  could  say — it  was  all  so 
incredible.  The  world  comes  to  an  end, 
and  there  are  ten  lines  written  about  it! 


Sanders  and  His  Criminals 


(  Continued  f  t 

the  growth  of  interesting  and  beautiful 
plants  in  a  conservatory.  Farther  on, 
past  the  new,  massive,  modern,  comfort- 
able cell  house,  which  has  just  been  built 
by  the  labor  of  the  convicts — and  the 
warden — is  the  playground  where  the 
prison-league  teams  play  baseball  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays.  Men  deprived 
of  freedom  must  work  off  their  ani- 
mal spirits;  the  most  terrible  of  all 
prison  problems  is  that  created  by  a 
Bod-given  instinct  which  forever  and 
ever  in  the  prison  cannot  be  fulfilled 
in  its  wholesomeness.  "Athletics,"  the 
warden  said  to  me.  His  smile  had  left, 
and  half  a  look  of  terror,  half  a  look 
Of  bulldog  determination  had  come  over 
his  features.  "Yes — athletics,  baseball, 
basket  ball.  Somehow  labor,  no  matter 
how  hard,  doesn't  help  much.  But 
sports  help." 

THE  FIRES  IN   THE  MIND 

HE  said  this  as  he  opened  a  door 
some  weeks  ago  and  as  we  stepped 
into  the  schoolroom  where  all  those  who 
wish  can  join  night  classes.  A  Syrian 
learned  the  English  language  in  that 
schoolroom,  a  burglar  learned  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  a  forger  learned  to 
write  creditable  lyric  verses.  So  on. 
Down  in  the  engine  room  of  the  prison 
is  a  man  who  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  a  skilled  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineer  by  painstaking  study  of  a  corre- 
spondence-school course  which  he  had 
purchased  out  of  his  own  earnings. 
Some  years  ago  a  policeman  had  come 
to  arrest  him  for  a  minor  offense.  In- 
stead of  rapping  at  the  door,  the  police- 
man walked  in. 

There  were  a  few  words,  a  shot,  a 
case  of  manslaughter,  and  for  the  young 
man  a  life  sentence. 

"He  keeps  his  ambition,"  said  I.  "Even 
in  here  he  seeks  to  climb." 

"He  does  climb,"  said  J.  C.  Sanders. 
The  turnkey  opened  the  wicket,  the 
barred  door  closed  behind  us.  the  barred 
door  in  front  opened,  and  we  were  in  the 
receiving  office.  Five  prisoners  were 
standing  there  in  a  group  talking.  They 
had  been  out  somewhere  cutting  wood. 
Three  glistening  axes  leaned  against  the 
wall.  It  was  growing  dark  and  the 
(niter  door,  opened,  showed  a  rectangle 
of  the  purple  evening.  The  warden  and 
I  were  alone  with  the  five  men  and  these 
three  well-ground  axes. 

Perhaps  he  saw  my  expression,  for  on 
the  way  toward  the  porch  he  laughed 
and  told  of  an  occasion  last  winter  when 
dark  came  on  and  one  of  the  deputies 
"i  assistants  discovered  that  123  men 
were  still  out  and  that  some  of  them 
were  cutting  ice  on  the  Mississippi — out 
of  the  State!    But  they  all  came  back. 

The  "Duchess"  met   us  as  we  came 
through  the  dusk. 

''H  called  up  from  the  farm,"  said 

she.  "He  was  cutting  poles  and  was 
lost  so  that  he  didn't  return  in  time  to 
catch  the  w  agon  when  the  rest  came  in. 
He  wanted  orders.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  should  stay  at  the  farm 
over  night  or  come  home." 

"What  did  you  tell  him.  dear?" 
"Well,  if  he  wanted  to  walk  all  three 
miles  to  come  back.  I  thought  it  would 
he  all  right.    I  told  him  to  come  in." 

SENSING   THE  EXPLANATION 

JI'ST  then.  I  believe,  I  sensed  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  of  these  men 
who  never  run  away,  who  could  take 
axes  and  cut  their  way  to  freedom  but 
do  not  strike.  I  understood  the  story 
of  the  old  yegg  man  who  drove  deputy 
warden  Sullivan  to  the  station  because 
he.  as  all  the  men,  likes  Sullivan.  On 
the  way  back,  the  yegg  found  a  revolver 
in  the  deputy's  coat  on  the  back  seat  of 
the  carriage  and  whipped  up  his  horse 
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to  return  to  the  prison  "out  of  tempta- 
tion." I  understood  the  story  of  the 
"White  Cow"  (call  him  Moriarity),  the 
one  man  who  did  "beat  it"  when  he  saw 
his  easy  chance  and  went  as  far  as 
Denver  before  he  telegraphed  the  war- 
den to  come  after  him. 

CONVICTS  BUT  NOT  CRIMINALS 

THE  explanation  of  the  mystery — the 
mystery  of  Sanders's  power  over  his 
men — the  mystery  of  their  keeping  faith, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  men  he  picks  out 
as  fitted  to  "go  outside"  are  convicts  but 
are  not  criminals.  That  is  the  answer 
to  the  mystery. 

Sick  in  the  mind  they  may  have  been. 
Seme  had  chronic  diseases  of  thought, 
some  had  had  acute  attacks.  Salvage 
was  Sanders's  profession,  and  the  men  he 
has  under  him  he  treats  as  a  doctor 
treats  patients  to  bring  them  back  to 
health.  Furthermore  Sanders  knows 
when  they  are  cured. 

The  law  nearly  everywhere  insists  on 
committing  a  man  for  a  term  of  years. 
Sanders  regards  this  as  absurd.  "As 
well  commit  an  insane  man  for  a  term 
of  years,"  he  would  say.  "Criminals 
should  all  be  committed  for  an  indeter- 
minate period.  Those  who  want  to  get 
well  and  do  get  well  should  be  dis- 
charged. They,  of  all  others,  have  had 
the  worst  punishment  because  it  is  the 
cured  man  who  can  see  most  clearly 
the  scars  the  disease  has  left ;  it  is  the 
man  who  has  been  a  criminal  and  has 
been  cured  who  suffers  the  most  terrible 
punishment  of  all — the  punishment  of 
his  own  clear  thinking  mind.  No  man 
should  ever  be  sentenced  for  a  term  of 
years.  Xo  man  could  clay  after  clay, 
month  after  month,  deceive  an  intelli- 
gent board  as  to  his  cure  any  more  than 
a  fever  patient  could  deceive  a  doctor. 
If  is  wrong  to  keep  in  prison  men  who 
are  not  criminals;  it  is  wrong  to  let 
those  who  are  still  criminals  go." 

Sanders  may  be  right:  I  think  he  is. 
He  may  be  wrong ;  perhaps  you  may  be- 
lieve so.  Right  or  wrong,  there  is  no 
soft  sentimentalism  about  him.  ,  He 
bases  his  reforms  on  man  efficiency,  on 
the  conservation  of  human  resource.  He 
was  successful  as  a  baseball  umpire  be- 
cause he  made  decisions  which  seemed 
to  him  fair  and  stuck  to  them.  He  is  a 
good  disciplinarian  to-day. 

NEW   FACES — REALLY 

IX  the  spring  he  had  passed  through 
a  long  contest  with  a  stubborn  pris- 
oner who  refused  to  do  any  labor.  "Put 
him  in  uniform  and  •solitary'."  said  the 
warden.  The  prisoner  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  a  newspaper  flurry  founded 
on  the  rumor  that  prison  cruelty  was 
driving  him  insane.  Sanders  paid  as 
much  attention  to  these  newspaper  at- 
tacks as  he  has  paid  in  the  past  to  all 
the  cartoons  and  editorials  and  poli- 
tician-inspired ridicule  which  was  once 

heaped  upon  him.     H  ,  the  prisoner, 

at  last,  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  a  note  to 
the  warden.  "I  will  match  some  of  my 
talk  against  some  of  your  time,"  it  said. 

II          was  brought  to  the  office.  He 

made  an  unconditional  surrender;  he 
was  willing  to  work. 

"But  the  men  will  guy  me."  he  said 
doubtfully.  "They  are  with  you  and 
against  me." 

He  had  felt  the  pressure  of  community 
spirit — a  rare  presence  in  a  prison.  It 
had  overcome  his  ego.  For  months  he 
had  been  in  solitary  confinement.  The 
warden  looked  at  him  with  keen  observ- 
ing eyes. 

"I'm  going  in  my  machine  out  to  the 
farm,  in  a  few  minutes."  said  Sanders. 
"Would  you  like  to  jump  up  on  the  seat 
and  go  out  with  me?" 

H         nearly  fainted  away. 


"A  Declaration 
of  Principles" 


In  referring,  last  week,  to  the  Convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  I  told  you  the  men  who  went 
to  Baltimore  "cared  with  all  their  hearts  about  this  wonder- 
ful business  of  publicity". 

Read  their  "Declaration  of  Principles"  and  see  just  how  they 
cared  and  how  much  they  cared.  This  remarkable  document 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  that  great  gathering  of  Commer- 
cial men.    It  speaks  for  itself. 


Manager  Advertising  Department. 


At  the  first  joint  Committee  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  America,  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  departments  in  adver- 
tising, viz  :  Advertising  Agents,  Agricultural  Publications,  Directories,  General 
Advertisers,  Magazines,  Newspapers,  Out-Door  Advertising,  Printing  and  En- 
graving, Religious  Press,  Retail  Advertisers,  Technical  Publications,  Trade 
Press  and  Specialty  Advertising,  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  sincere  and 
determined  purpose  of  each  department  to  work  jointly  for  the  promotion  of 
efficient  advertising,  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  departments  and  interests 
concerned  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  advertising,  and,  where  abuses 
occur,  to  deal  fearlessly  for  their  correction,  realizing  that  only  by  this  united 
effort  no  loophole  will  be  left  through  which  the  unfair  practitioner  may  escape. 

To  this  end  the  Committee  believes  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
this  great  body,  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  should  establish 
a  permanent  authenticated  Commission,  composed  of  the  constituent  elements 
represented  in  the  present  Committee,  and  such  other  elements  as  may  be 
added,  which  Commission  should  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  existent  in 
our  fields. 

We  recommend  that  each  of  these  constituent  elements,  the  Advertising 
Agents,  Agricultural  Publications,  Directories,  General  Advertisers,  Magazines, 
Newspapers,  Out-Door  Advertising,  Printing  and  Engraving,  Religious  Press, 
Retail  Advertisers,  Technical  Publications,  Trade  Press,  Specialty  Advertising 
and  such  other  elements  as  may  be  added,  be  formed  as  sub-organizations  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  and  that  into  these  departmental 
organizations  be  admitted  as  members  only  those  who  can  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions established  by  the  duly  authorized  Commission  or  investigating  body. 

We  believe  in  Truth,  the  corner  stone  of  all  honorable  and  successful 
business,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  each  to  one  and  one  to  all  to  make  this  the 
foundation  of  our  dealings,  to  the  end  that  our  mutual  relations  may  become 
still  more  harmonious  and  efficient. 

We  believe  in  Truth,  not  only  in  the  printed  word,  but  in  every  phase 
of  business  connected  with  the  creation,  publication  and  dissemination  of 
advertising. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  double  standard  of  morality  involving 
buyer  and  seller  of  advertising  or  advertising  material.  Governmental  agencies 
insist  on  "full  weight"  packages,  and  "full  weight"  circulation  figures.  They 
also  should  insist  on  "full  weight"  delivery  in  every  commercial  transaction 
involved  in  advertising.  We  believe  that  agents  and  advertisers  should  not 
issue  copy  containing  manifestly  exaggerated  statements,  slurs,  or  offensive 
matter  of  any  kind,  and  that  no  such  statements  should  be  given  publicity. 

We  believe  that  the  present  chaotic  multiplicity  of  methods  of  arriving  at 
verification  of  circulation  statements  are  not  only  confusing  but  inadequate,  and 
that  the  time  for  radical  revision  of  these  methods  and  for  standardization  of 
statements  is  the  present,  and  the  opportunity  for  constructive  work  along  these 
lines  is  given  by  the  assemblage  at  this  Convention  for  the  first  time,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  different  interests  concerned  in  this  vital  matter. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies  now  at  work  on  this  prob- 
lem, especially  in  the  plan  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Verification  which  has 
already  been  initiated  by  some  of  the  organizations  represented  in  this  Com- 
mission, and  request  the  Executive  Committee  to  proceed  therewith. 

We  indorse  the  work  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  and  believe  in 
the  continued  and  persistent  education  of  the  press  and  public  regarding  fraud- 
ulent advertising,  and  recommend  that  the  Commission,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  should  pass  upon  problems  raised  and 
conduct  campaigns  of  education  on  these  lines.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  advertising  interest  to  submit  problems  regarding  questionable 
advertising  to  this  Commission  and  to  the  National  Vigilance  Committee. 

We  believe  that  the  elimination  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller 
of  advertising  and  advertising  material  will  result  from  the  closer  relationship  that  is  being 
established,  and,  that  in  place  of  minor  antagonisms,  will  come  personal  co-operation  to 
the  increased  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  great  and  growing  business 
of  advertising. 

We  believe  in  upholding  the  hands  worthy  to  be  upheld,  and  we  believe  that  each 
and  every  member  owes  a  duty  to  this  Association  of  enforcing  the  Code  of  Morals  based 
on  Truth  in  Advertising,  and  Truth  and  Integrity  in  all  the  functions  pertaining  thereto. 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS 
W.  C.  D'Arcy,  Chairman 

Wm.  H.  Johns 

Stanley  Claoue 

AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS 
T.  W.  LE  QUATTE,  Chairman 

Arthur  Capper 

DIRECTORIES 
W.  H.  Lee.  Chairman 

G.  D.  W.  Marcy 

R.  H.  Donnelley 

GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 
Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  Chairman 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis 

O.  C.  Harn 

MAGAZINES 
R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  Chairman 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr 

Joseph  A.  Ford 

NEWSPAPERS 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  Chairman 

James  Keeley 

Howard  Davis 

OUT-DOOR  ADVERTISING 
O.  J.  Gude.  Chairman 

Chas.  T.  Kindt 

E.  Allen  Frost 

No.  126 


PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
H.  H.  Cooke,  Chairman 

H.  A.  Gatchel 

Marquis  Regan 

RELIGIOUS  PRESS 
W.  J.  McIndoe,  Chairman 

Wm.  Shaw 

J.  F.  Jacobs 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 
M.  M.  Gillam,  Chairman 

Wm.  C.  Freeman 

Walter  s.  Hamburger 

TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
H.  M.  Swetland,  Chairman 

Mason  Brittan 

John  Clyde  Oswald 

TRADE  PRESS 
Charles  G.  Phillips,  Chairman 

Joseph  J.  Vigneau 

Roy  F.  Soui.e 

SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING 
Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  Chairman 

Theodore  R.  Gerlach 

Henry  B.  Hardenberg 
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Sugar  Wafers 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  meet  every  demand  for  a 
dainty  dessert  confection.  Whether  served  with 
ices,  custards,  fruits  oir  beverages,  they  are  equally 
delightful.  The  sweet,  creamy  filling  of  Nabisco — 
the  delicate  wafer  shells— leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Truly  are  they  fairy  sandwiches. 

In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty-five-cent  tins. 


ADORA:— Another  dessert 
confection  of  enchanting 
goodness.  Alluring  squares 
in  filled  sugar-wafer  form. 


FtSTINO: — A  dessert  sweet,  shaped  like 
an  almond.  A  shell  so  fragile  and  tooth- 
some that  it  melts  on  the  tongue,  disclos- 
ing a  kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Every  6  c 

Makes  Huge  Profit  *\ 

That  sounds  almost  unbelievable. 
But  it's  true —  a  proved  fact.  A 
6-cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
the  wonderful 

Empire  Candy 
Floss  Machine 

nil  turn  the  trick  and  do  it  every  eisht 
liuilteSj  at  a  lair,  a  race  track,  a  circus 
r  anywhere  a  crotvd  collects. 
Man;  men  and  women  earning  Inde- 
pendence year  alter  year — no  expense 
for  repairs.    Ni&e  years  of  big  money- 
making  experience  prove  this  your  opportunity. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  C-J  for  Candy  Floss  Ma- 
chine Catalog.    Catalogs  of  popcorn  and  peanut  roasters 
and  ice  cream  cone  machines  on  request. 
Stevens  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  FisHier  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ID. 


15  Cents  \ 


is  the  Cost  of  the  one  soap 

so  perfect  that  you  ought  to  have 
it   in   daily   use.      It  beautifies, 
cleanses,  economizes.    There  is  no 
waste  in 


The  Sure  Way  to  Get  Pure  Ice  Cream 

is  to  make  it  yourse  If.  The  easiest,  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  is  with  a 

Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  CreSiin  Freezer 

The  three  motions — can  revolving  while  dashers  work  in  oppo- 
site directions— reduce  freezing  time  two-thirds,  and  make  your 
ice  cream  deliciously  smooth  in  texture.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.    W  rile  for  f  jee  booklet,  "Frozen  Dainties." 

THE  WHITE  MO  UNTAIN  FREEZER  CO. 
Dept.  C,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


Practical  Art 

for  advertising  purposes  can  be  taught  you 
by  mail.  If  you  have  artistic  talent  our 
correspondence  course  will  develop  your 
ability,  teaching  you  decorative  and  ad- 
vertising illustration,  designs  for  covers 
and  booklets,  lettering,  fashion  drawing, 
posters,  borders,  methods  of  reproduction, 
type  faces,  useful  printing  information 
and  much  other  helpful  knowledge.  Send 
a  sample  of  your  work  to  us  for  our  criti- 
cism and  we  ivill  return  it  if  you  will  en- 
close postage. 

The  Academy  of  Advertising  Art 


3743  Wilton  Ave. 


Chicago 


t%  Bermuda 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the  middle  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 

By  Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN,"  10,518  tons  displace- 
ment.  Electric  fans;  wireless  telegraphy;  submarine  signal*. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at 
the  dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

To  Quebec 

via  Halifax.  N.  S..  most  deli -lit  fid  cruise  of  1500  miles.  Mag- 
nificent Scenery:  Gut  of  Cause,  Northumberland  Strait,  Gulf 
and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay  Kiver. 
S.  S.  "Trinidad"  from  New  York  July  5th  and  19th,  August  2nd 
and  16th.    From  Quebec  July  11th  and  25th,  August  8th  and  22nd. 

For  fail  information  apply  to 
A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  AgenU  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. 
29  Broadway,  New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent 


To-day  he  wears  a  new  face. 

"That's  where  you  notice  the  most 
difference  between  this  and  other  pens," 
said  a  discharged  prisoner  with  a  long 
record.  "It's  in  the  faces  of  the  boys. 
You  won't  find  the  like  of  it  in  any 
prison  in  the  country.  The  warden  has 
his  ups  and  downs,  and  ins  and  outs, 
but  he  sure  can  put  a  new  face  on  a 
man.  And  he  knows  what  a  discharged 
prisoner  is  up  against  to  steer  away 
from  temptation.  See?  He  tries  to 
help  im  out.-' 

Sanders  does.  Salvage  is  his  profes- 
sion. I  spoke  to  him  about  the  effect  of 
diet  on  men.    I  suggested  less  meat. 


"If  I  only  could  convince  the  men 
themselves !"  said  he. 

"Try  diet  experiments  with  two  squads 
of  prisoners,"  I  proposed.  "Do  it  in  the 
dining  room.  Then  give  tests  for  strength 
and  endurance  and  put  up  bulletins  of 
the  results.  Make  the  men  interested 
in  their  own  bodies." 

"That's  right — interested  in  their  own 
bodies !"  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

I  prophesy  that  he  will  work  out  this 
diet  problem  too. 

"This  is  my  game,"  said  he.  gazing 
cut  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
evening  mists  on  the  Illinois  shore.  "I 
love  it." 


The  Man  and  the  Mother  of  Him 


(  Concluded  from  page  17) 


generally  off  and  down  the  street  with 
the  last  mouthful. 

"An'  here  he  sets,  skellyin'  at  me  loike 
anny  cow !"  she  thought  exasperatedly. 
His  large  eyes  followed  her  about,  mak- 
ing her  "thot  flustered"  that,  under  their 
baleful  influence,  she  dropped  a  favorite 
cream  pitcher  and  broke  it  to  smith- 
ereens ! 

DANNY  helped  her  gather  it  up. 
Stooping,  their  heads  came  together 
with  a  smart  rap.  Mrs.  McFee  felt  her 
red  hair  getting  the  better  of  her.  She 
was  an  independent  soul,  and  liked  to 
do  things  for  herself. 

"Ye'd  no  call  to  help  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed testily,  then,  catching  sight  of 
her  sun's  woebegone  face,  she  burst  out 
laughing.  After  a  moment  he  joined  her. 
They  both  felt  better. 

"Whut  ails  ye.  Danny  V"  she  asked 
coaxingly.  "Are  yez  ill?"  She  went  up 
to  him  and  felt  his  head  in  quest  of 
fever  symptoms. 

"No."  answered  Danny,  shamefacedly. 
He  began  to  wish  he  hadn't  read  the 
article  on  "Mother's  Day,"  but,  having 
started  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  he 
determined  to  stick  it  out.  He  was  a  bit 
of  a  bulldog  in  temperament. 

As  for  his  mother,  she  began  to  feel 
downright  anxious.  Something  was  evi- 
dently very  much  amiss  ! 

Presently,  her  dishes  finished,  she 
came  across  the  newspaper  Danny  had 
brought  home  with  him.  She  put  a  pair 
of  spectacles  astride  her  perky  little 
nose  and  began  to  read,  finding  thus 
a  momentary  surcease  from  anxiety 
even  under  Danny's  fixed  regard.  Al- 
most the  lirst  thing  that  met  her  eye 
was  the  article  on  "Mother's  Day."  She 
read  it  through.  It  did  not  appeal  to  her. 
She  was  nearly  as  undemonstrative  as 
her  son.  When  she  had  finished  the 
last  paragraph  she  looked  over  her 
glasses  at  Danny. 

He  had  momentarily  transferred  his 
moody  gaze  to  his  boots.  He  looked 
unhappy. 

An  idea  came  to  Mrs.  McFee.  She 
rose  and  went  into  the  hall.  Danny's 
coat  hung  on  the  nick. 

Yes,  there  was  a  faded  white  carna- 
tion in  the  buttonhole! 

A TWINKLE  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
stood  there  a  moment  regarding  it. 
"Sure,  that's  ut !"  she  said  to  herself 
with  an  expression  of  great  relief. 

Returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  bustled 
about,  getting  out  flour,  butter,  sugar, 
and  spices,  together  with  her  cake  board 
and  bowl.  She  began  energetically  to 
beat  up  a  cake  dough,  singing  snatehily 
the  while  an  Irish  song  that  sounded 
like  the  Cork  directory  set  to  an  eccen- 
tric tune. 


"Whin  I  wint  down  to  Donnybrook  fair, 
There  I  met  wid  another  beggair," 

she  chanted  contentedly  in  her  mellow 
Irish  voice. 

Danny  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
Under  the  stress  of  his  mother's  cheer- 
ful song,  sentiment  took  on  new  and  ap- 
palling difficulties. 

"An'  that  beggair's  name  was  Damn/," 

she  caroled  light-heartedly,  with  a  glance 
at  her  sou  to  point  the  personality. 

"An'  he  had  a  wife  whose  name  teas — 
Nanny," 

she  continued,  making  up  the  rimes — 
like  the  cakes — as  she  went  along,  and 
nodding  vigorously  at  each  name. 

"There    was    Danny    an'    Nanny,  an' 
■Jimmy  an'  Jinny, 
Biddy  an'  Pat,  an'  all  the  beggairs, 
Rat  in  a  row,  singin'  Fol-de-rol  Ol-de- 
rol-ay .'" 

Danny's  presence  in  the  kitchen  re- 
minded her  of  the  time  when  he  was  a 
solemn-eyed  small  boy — so  like  his  poor 
father  even  in  those  days! — sitting  lie- 
side  the  table  as  she  worked,  following 
her  about  the  house,  forever  under  her 
feet  wherever  she  turned,  till  in  despera- 
tion she  would  butter  a  piece  of  bread  or  a 
cracker,  and  bid  him  go  outdoors  and  eat  ir. 

It  all  came  back  to  her  as  she  busied 
herself  with  his  favorite  ginger  cakes, 
and  popped  them  into  the  oven,  still 
emitting,  as  she  moved  about,  occasional 
crescendos  of  song. 

Spicy  odors  soon  scented  the  warm 
kitchen.  Danny  sat  up  straight  and  be- 
gan to  take  an  interest. 

Presently  the  cakes  were  done  and 
out  of  the  oven.  As  soon  as  they  were 
cool  enough  to  handle,  Mrs.  McFee  took 
up  two  large  ones,  and,  going  over  to 
Danny,  stood  looking  down  at  him. 

OLD  memories  stirred  in  Danny's 
bosom.  Now  was  the  time,  if  ever, 
to  voice  them  in  a  grateful  word.  For  a 
long  moment  his  large  gray  eyes  gazed 
into  her  small  blue  ones.  Then  one  of 
the  blue  eyes  impressively  eclipsed  it- 
self in  a  slow  wink. 

"Mother's  Day,  is  ut?"  she  said  softly, 
twinkling  down  at  him  with  perfect  com- 
prehension both  of  his  affection  and  his 
efforts  to  express  it.  "Mother's  Day,  is 
ut?    Sure  ut's  Danny's  day,  too!" 

She  thrust  a  warm  cake  into  each  of 
his  big  hands. 

Danny  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  sheepish 
grin.  He  shook  himself  like  a  dog  com- 
ing out  of  deep  water. 

Mrs.  McFee  put  her  hands  in  the  small 
of  his  back  and  pushed  him  gently 
toward  the  door,  saying  as  of  old: 

"Run  out  an'  play  now — loike  a  good 
boy !" 
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The  Roll  of  Honor 

Following  are  America's  lead- 
ing high  -  grade  automobiles 
equipped  with  the  famous 
Warner  Auto  -  Meter. 


Ahrens-Fox  (Special) 

Marmon  . 

A  merican 

Matheson 

Armleder 

Maxwell 

Auburn  Six 

Mercer 

A  ustin 

Midland 

Bailey 

Minerva 

Renz 

Moon 

Buffalo 

Multiplex 

Cadillac 

Oakland  Six 

('.use 

Ohio  Electric 

Chadwick  ( Special ) 

Overland 

Chalmers 

Pater  son 

Church- Field 

Pathfinder 

(.'inn 

Peerless 

Cole 

Pierce- Arrow 

Columbia 

Pilot 

Crawford 

Premier 

Crow 

Rambler  Six 

Cunningham 

Republic 

Delauney- Belleville 

S.  G.  V. 

Detroit  Electric 

Seagrave 

Federal  (Special) 

Simplex 

Franklin 

Stafford 

Gabriel 

St  aver 

Gar  ford 

Stevens- Duryea 

Grinnell 

Stutz  (Special) 

Haynes 

Suburban 

Henderson 

Tate 

Kissel 

Traveler 

Knickerbocker 

Velie 

Krit  (Special) 

White  (Special) 

I.ozier 

Winton 

Lyons-Knight 

Zimmerman 

McFarlan 

You  can  have  a  Warner  on  the 
car  you  buy  if  you  ask  for  it. 


You  Can  Bank  on  Every 
Car  Equipped  with  a  Warner 

HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  judge  the  value  of  an  automo- 
bile is  by  the  speedometer  with  which  it  is 
equipped  ?  If  you  are  considering  an  auto- 
mobile that  costs  considerably  more  than  others  are 
quoted  at,  you  should  get  considerably  more  value 
for  the  extra  money  you  pay.  The  car  and  every 
item  of  its  equipment  should  be  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  best  speed  and 
mileage  indicator  made.  Consequently  it  is  the 
most  expensive.  Its  cost  is  double  that  of  any 
other.  Therefore,  if  the  car  you  are  considering 
is  equipped  with  a  Warner  Auto-Meter,  it  is  a  sure 
indication  that  it  is  a  quality  car,  a  very  good  sign 
that  it  is  worth  every  cent  asked  for  it,  and  an  assur- 
ance that  it  will  make  good  on  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  higher  price  you  pay  entitles  you  to 
the  best  the  market  affords,  and  a  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  on  the  car  is  a  guarantee  that  you  are  getting 
at  least  the  best  speed  indicator,  and  it's  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  the  manufacturer  has  not  skimped  on 
the  rest  of  the  car. 

Do  not  misunderstand  this  statement.  The  Warner  does  not  indi- 
vidually establish  or  create  the  value  of  a  car.  But  it's  a  safe  guide,  from 
which  you  can  size  up<the  value  of  the  car  and  its  equipment.  And,  what's 
more  important,  it  gives  you  confidence  in  the  manufacturer,  because  you 
immediately  recognize  his  intention  to  give  you  more  value  for  the  more 
money  you  pay. 

You  can  always  depend  on  any  part  of  any  car  that  is  equipped  with 
a  Warner.  No  manufacturer  uses  it  unless  everything  else  on  his  car  is  up 
to  the  high  Warner  standards  of  accuracy,  efficiency  and  durability. 

Remember,  97r,'  of  all  the  higher  priced  car  manufacturers  have 
selected  the  Warner  Magnetic  Auto-Meter  in  preference  to  all  others. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Dept.  14,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Service  Stations  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  in  the  World 
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Guaranteed  under  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
is  not  a  Guarantee" 

— U.  S.  Chemist  Alsberg 


'r  I  'HE  words  on  the  label  'Guaranteed  under 
1  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act'  still  mean  to  many 
people  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  ana- 
lyzed the  product  and  declared  it  good,  and  this 
belief  undoubtedly  leads  many  people  to  buy 
defective  foods  under  misplaced  confidence. 
Nor  is  this  belief  limited  wholly  to  the  ignorant. 
Within  a  feu)  Weefe  three  professors  in  medical 
schools  have  written  to  know  what  we  meant  by 
guaranteeing  this  or  that  product  which  they  had 
found  to  be  defective"  .  .  .  "All  the  guarantee 
does  is  to  mal^e  ii  possible  to  prosecute  the  manu- 
facturer if  the  goods  are  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  act  '. 

—From  a  speech  by  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg, 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  delivered  at 
Mobile.  Ala.,  June  17,  J913. 

Dr.  Wiley's  successor  tells  you  that  the 
guarantee  not  only  does  not  prove  purity, 
but  that  it  actually  misleads  intelligent  peo- 
ple— like  you,  for  example — into  buying  bad 
foods  because  they  bear  the  meaningless 
phrase  "guaranteed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act"! 

But  what  the  law  and  the  government 
and  the  courts  fail  to  do  is  done  for  you  by 

"The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods" 

This  is  a  list  of  those  brands  of  each  of  many 
kinds  of  food-products,  which  have  been  ab- 
solutely proven  pure  and  wholesome  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  "the  Pure  Food  Town" — where 
Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn  and  his  staff  have  been 
quietly  analyzing  foods  for  over  ten  years. 


"Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act"  does  not  mean  that  the  product  has 
been  analyzed — or  that  it  is  pure — or  honest 
— or  clean. 

"Certified  by  the  Westfield  Board  of 
Health"  does  mean  that  the  product  has 
been  analyzed  and  is  pure,  clean,  full-meas- 
ure, and  truthfully  labelled ! 

This  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  was 
compiled  for  the  people  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
in  whose  interests  the  tests  were  made,  but 
you  can  get  a  copy  if  you  think  that  a  handy 
guide  to  the  pure  foods  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  tearing  off  the  coupon  below  and  sending 
it,  with  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  to  cover 
costs,  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Westfield, 
Mass.  And  when  you  get  your  copy,  you 
can  buy  your  goods  on  the  basis  of  definite, 
scientific  knowledge,  instead  of  haphazard 
guesswork  or  ostrich-like  self-deception,  if  you 
will  simply  order  any  one  of  the  many  brands 
it  mentions — order  by  name— and  accept  no 
substitute  unless  that,  too,  is  listed  in  the  book. 

Stop  letting  the  food  counterfeiters  cheat 
and  hurt  you — stop  being  an  easy  prey  for 
any  label  liar  who  wants  to  risk  a  ten-dollar 
fine.  Send  now  for  The  Westfield  Book  of 
Pure  Foods  and  checkmate  these  people 
by  KNOWING 
what  to  order — by 
being  sure  that  what 
you  order  is  pure  and 
clean  and  honest. 
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Here  are  shown  some 
of  the  Westfield  Pure 
Food  Products 


TEAR  OFF  THE  CORNER  OF  THIS  PAGE 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  WESTFIELD,  MASS.  719  ,3 

Enclosed  find  10  cents  in  stamps  or  silver,  for  which 
please  send  me  the  "  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods." 


Street . 


Post  Office. 


State. 


Who's  Your  Grocer? 
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Two  years  ago  the  fourth  of  August  the 
first  electrically  cranked  car  appeared 
on  the  market -it  was  Delco  equipped 

The  introduction  of  the  Delco  System  marked  an  epoch  in  auto- 
mobile history. 

Two  years  ago  electric  cranking  was  smiled  at  as  an  impractical 
dream. 

Today  it  is  demanded  as  an  essential  factor  of  a  properly  built  car. 

Automobile  history  has  been  made  with  amazing  rapidity  since 
August,  1911. 

The  real  refinement  of  the  motor  car  began  with  the  elimination 
of  the  crank. 

The  heavy,  high  powered  car  that  a  couple  years  ago  required 
expert  knowledge  and  a  strong  arm  to  operate,  now  submits  itself  with 
lamblike  docility  to  the  gentle  touch  of  a  woman's  hand. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  any  modern  industry  has 
there  been  such  revolutionary  development  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Delco  Equipment  was  a  perfected, 
practical  machine  before  the  first  Delco  equipped  car  appeared. 

The  Delco  System 

Eleclric  Cranking-  Lighting -Ignition 


The  pioneering  of  Delco  Engineers  and 
Designers  was  well  done. 

Engineering  problems  were  solved,  and  me- 
chanical difficulties  eliminated  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  Delco  experimental  shops  before  the 
public  ever  heard  of  electric  cranking. 

That  is  why  the  Delco  system  was  an  in- 
stantaneous success. 

That  is  why  the  12,000  Delco  equipped  cars 
that  were  produced  last  year  simply  revolution- 
ized the  automobile  business. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
produce  Delco  equipment  for  over  40,000  cars 


this  year,  and  to  undertake  the  production  of 
practically  100,000  Delco  equipments  next  year. 

There  is  only  one  possible  explanation  for 
such  remarkable  development  in»so  short  a  time 
—  the  Delco  System  was  fundamentally  and 
mechanically  right  from  the  very  start. 

And  just  bear  this  in  mind — big  as  the  produc- 
tion has  grown  to  be, it  is  not  supplyingthe  demand. 

A  lot  of  automobile  buyers  who  want  Delco 
equipped  cars  this  year  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  them,  simply  because  of  the  limits  of  pro- 
duction possibilities. 

Delco  equipped  cars  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  a  premium. 


Delco  equipment  for  1914,  even  more  simple  and  compact  in 
construction  than  formerly,  higher  in  power  and,  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, more  positive  in  operation,  marks  probably  the  highest  type  of 
electrical  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  produced  for  motor  car  service. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company, 


Dayton,  Ohio 
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Creel 


jBy  Peter  Clark  Maefarlane 


AN  EVERYDAY  AMERICAN 

z^/so  Aas  fo^w       /o       y«/7/f  zwfA 
/us  belief  that  life  need  never  be  dull. 

GEORGE  ("KEEL  is  a  young  enthusiast  who 
went  to  Denver  four  years  ago  to  write  edi- 
torials on  the  "Post."  Latterly  his  vehicle 
has  been  the  "Rocky  Mountain  News."'  June 
1  of  last  year  this  boyish  idealist  was  appointed  Police 
Commissioner.  On  February  1  of  the  current,  calendar 
the  Mayor  preferred  charges  against  him,  and  he  was 
suspended  for  trial.  Fifteen  days  later  he  was  re- 
moved from  office.  • 

For  months  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  except 
the  •'News"  (on  which  he  was  employed),  had  been 
heckling  him  with  criticism,  misrepresentation,  and 
abuse,  which  culminated  in  a  whirlwind  of  vituperative 
assault  that  continued  unabated  during  the  days  when 
be  was  under  suspension.  No  insinuation  or  misrepre- 
sentation appears  to  have  been  too  mean  or  petty  to 
be  employed  in  the  public  prints,  while  privately  no 
immorality  w  as  too  gross  to  be  imputed,  no  slander  too 
foul  to  be  whispered  about  the  streets.  His  past  record 
was  searched  out  like  that  of  the  meanest  criminal, 
lie  was  ousted  from  office  to  the  accompaniment  of 
wild  shrieks  of  approval  from  his  newspaper  ene- 
mies, while  shouts  of  joy  echoed  between  the  haunts 
of  corrupt  special  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  recesses  of  the  underworld  upon  the  . other,  like 
seme  grisly  antiphonal  chorus.  To  make  the  situation 
more  humiliating,  the  men  who  plotted  his  downfall 
were  the  men  whom  his  passionate  enthusiasms  and 
trenchant  pen  had  swept  into  office. 

Why  the  Hostility? 

AND  yet  in  the  hour  when  they  had  stripped  him 
he  seems  to  have  stood  highest.  In  the  week 
when  the  foulest  assaults  upon  his  name  had 
been  made,  his  character  appears  to  have  shone 
brightest.  The  very  day  before  his  enemies  humbled 
him  he  won  the  greatest  victory  of  his  career  in 
Denver.  While  politicians  were  execrating  him  and 
paragraphic  Calibans  were  hissing  poison,  audiences 
of  citizens  rose  out  of  respect  when  he  entered 
their  presence,  and  mothers  pressed  forward  to  pat 


him  on  the  back  and  whisper  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

Still  they  forced  him  out  of  office.  They  will  drive 
him  from  Denver — if  they  can :  make  his  memory  a 
hiss,  his  name  a  byword — if  they  can  I 

Why  is  this,  I  ask  myself,  turning  page  after  page 
of  double-leaded  venom — why?  How  has  this  smooth- 
faced young  man  earned  so  much  enmity?  What  child 
has  he  trampled?  What  woman  wronged?  What,  man 
defrauded?   What  cause  betrayed? 

He  Came  from  Missouri 

THINKING  it  must  lie  in  the  man  himself,  for  one 
scruples  to  indict  a  city.  I  turned  and  studied  the 
man's  face.  Undoubtedly  something  of  Creel's 
rare  capacity  to  kindle  devotions  and  excite  antago- 
nisms is  written  there.  We  see  at  a  glance  the  broadish 
round-cornered  brow  of  the  intuitional  type  of  mind 
which  sees  widely  and  thinks  clearly  but  emotionally. 
The  nose  is  strong  and  full — feeling  again  !  but  not 
the  sloppy  sort  of  feeling — rather  a  tense  and  refined 
emotionalism,  as  indicated  by  the  sharp  inturn  of  the 
nostrils  at  the  base  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
quiver  in  excitement.  And  now  look  at  the  long 
lower  lip.  full  and  red  from  end  to  end.  This  is  the 
lip  of  abandon.  If  this  lip  started  wrong,  everything 
his  enemies  say  of  George  Creel  might  be  true.  Then 
glance  at  his  hair,  carried  straight  back  as  if  by  the 
headlong  speed  with  which  the  man  dives  into  what- 
ever enterprise  commands  his  allegiance.  But  do  not 
think  he  dives  recklessly.  Consider  his  eyes.  They 
are  brown  and  recessed,  but  gather  light.  They  are 
woman's  eyes,  for  sympathy  and  softness,  but  when 
wrong  has  roused  them  they  are  warrior's  eyes  and 
flash  with  battle  light.  For  this  young  George  Creel 
is  a  fighter,  a  champion  in  the  lists  for  the  lowly.  He 
has  an  instinct  for  humanity;  the  smell  of  mor- 
tality is  over  all  his  acts.  And  so,  just  from  look- 
ing at  his  picture  we  can  begin  to  understand  his 
troubles. 

P.nt  we  shall  like  him  better  if  we  can  see  how  de- 
liberately he  cast  his  life  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
mirth — a  spirit  which  he  still  retains — and  that  he  was 
only  made  over  into  a  fire-breathing  fighter  by  the 
causes  which  he  championed. 

Creel  was  born  in  Missouri  one  year  after  the  cen- 
tennial, with  good  blood  in  his  veins  and  generations 


of  traditions  to  live  up  to:  but  even  as  a  boy  he  was 
never  able  to  get  up  any  interest  in  traditions.  Life, 
love  of  people,  a  sympathetic  affinity  for  humanity  in 
the  mass  were  motive  instincts  with  him.  He  couldn't 
stay  at  home.  There  were  not  people  enough  there  to 
suit  him.  He  loved  the  main  streets  of  the  village;  he 
hung  on  the  crowds  that  gaped  at  the  street  faker's 
oratory,  and  it  was  the  crowds  and  not  the  oratory 
that  attracted  the  boy.  One  autumn  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  followed  the  succession  of  country 
fairs  about  the  State — again  his  passion  for  the 
crowds!  At  eighteen  he  was  in  Kansas  City,  report- 
ing on  the  "World,"  which  was  one  of  Seripps's  early 
ventures.  As  a  reporter  human  sympathy  character- 
ized bis  work.  Sometimes  the  application  of  this  qual- 
ity resulted  in  a  great  story,  sometimes  in  none;  as. 
for  instance,  when  George  was  sent  out  to  get  the  ac- 
count of  an  elopement,  from  the  father  of  the  girl. 
The  weeping  father  met  the  young  reporter  and  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  wish  to  lie  quoted.  The  boy 
forgot  that  he  was  a  reporter  in  remembering  that,  he 
was  a  gentleman. 

"Why,  certainly,  sir,"  he  murmured  sympathetically. 
"Quite  natural !  Quite  natural !"  After  which  he  took 
himself  off,  going  back  to  the  office  with  a  fine  warm 
glow  in  his  breast. 

"What's  the  story?"  asked  the  city  editor. 

"The  gentleman  was  feeling  very  badly  and  didn't 
wish  to  be  quoted,"  replied  the  boy  in  confidential 
tones. 

The  city  editor's  teeth  ground  out  a  bulldog  growl. 
"You  fool!"  he  blurted.  "Go  to  the  back  door,  see  the 
cook,  and  get  the  story  out  of  her." 

"Co  to  the  back  door  yourself,"  exclaimed  Creel  in 
sudden  anger;  "I'm  not  a  back-door  worker." 

Jokesmith  and  Snow  Shoveler 

THUS  was  his  reportorial  career  blighted.  He 
left  Kansas  City  on  a  cattle  train,  t lie  destina- 
tion of  which  was  New  York.  While  en  route 
he  had  hastily  decided  that  what  humanity  needed 
was  a  fresh  supply  of  stories  of  the  Poe  type,  and  ar- 
rived in  Manhattan  big  with  this  idea,  but  could  find 
no  editor  to  agree  with  him.  In  fact,  so  far  as  Creel 
could  find  out  personally,  there  were  no  editors;  all 
he  ever  saw  were  office  boys.  Ticking  up  a  copy  of 
"Judge" — no  insinuations  ;  it  would  have  been  the  same 
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if  it  were  "Life."  or  "Under  the  Chestnut  Tree" — he 
decided  that  jokes  gave  the  greatest  promise  of  easy 
lucre.  Shutting  himself  in  his  cheap  room  in  a  me- 
chanics' hotel,  he  ground  out  jokes  by  the  dozens,  by 
the  hundreds — jokes  in  bales  and  jokes  in  bundles; 
but  soon  discovered  that  he  had  merely  invented  an 
endless  chain.  They  all  went  out  but  they  all  came 
back  again,  and  with  their  points  rubbed  off  so  that 
not  even  George  himself  could  see  them. 

Giving  up  joke  writing  for  a  time,  he  became  a  snow 
shoveler.  This  paid  much  better  and  he  quickly  ac- 
quired the  point  of  view  of  his  new  craft.  On  a  bright 
sunny  day  his  spirits  were  plunged  in  gloom,  but  when 
the  sky  was  overcast  and  the  promise  of  flakes  was 
in  the  weather  report,  his  spirits 
soared.  By  the  time  spring  ar- 
rived, however.  George  had  really 
got  the  hang  of  joke  building. 
The  doors  of  all  the  comics 
swung  open  for  him,  and  Creel 
began  to  make  the  nation  laugh. 

But  this  was  not  a  career;  it 
was  a  makeshift.  Creel  was  an 
earnest  soul,  lie  wanted  to  make 
things  better  for  the  people  so 
they  could  laugh  of  their  own 
accord  without  the  necessary  fin- 
gers of  a  jokester  twiddling  them 
in  the  ribs.  He  found  another 
man  of  the  same  mind,  and  in 
1S9!)  went  back  to  Kansas  City 
to  start  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  "Independent."  the  particu- 
lar aim  of  which  was  political 
reform.  Kansas  City,  with  1  >emi  >- 
cratic  Missouri  on  one  side  of  it 
and  Republican  Kansas  on  the 
other,  had  not  progressed  very 
far  beyond  the  party  idea  in 
politics.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
to  be  regular  was  to  be  right, 
and  to  be  independent  was  to 
be  a  traitor.  In  an  atmosphere 
like  this  Creel's  idealism  sloshed 
around  like  a  pint  of  water  in 
a  gas  tank.  George,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  was  largely  and 
sanely  serious,  but  to  the  Mis- 
sourians  nothing  was  ever  fun- 
nier. He  became  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  town.  Yet  he  held  on, 
week  after  week  hammering  out 
his  ideals,  fighting  every  sham,  as- 
saulting crookedness,  wickedness, 
and  graft  wherever  he  found  it. 


State  machine  began  to  wabble.  Folk  became  Governor, 
Creel  supporting  him  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  himself,  whether  others  were  very  much  aware  of 
it  or  not.  Things  grew  steadily  better.  Thfc  initiative 
and  referendum  were  gained  for  Missouri,  and  Hadley 
succeeded  Folk.  Other  and  more  powerful  champions 
of  the  causes  he  had  espoused  were  in  the  field.  Then, 
too,  the  period  of  greatest  personal  struggle  was  now 
over.  Creel's  debts  were  paid,  his  paper  was  making 
money,  and  he  could  pause  to  fan  himself  and  receive 
some  profit  of  his  labors. 

Instead  Creel  looked  across  at  Denver — saw  the  fight 
on  there  between  privilege  and  the  people,  about  which 
everyone  knows,  and  decided  to  get  into  the  scriin- 


Creel  Invades  Denver 


ND  he  kept  this  up  for  ten 
rears,  every  week  of  which 
wasatragedy  of  some  sort. 
One  time  it  would  be  to  get  the 
money  to  get  his  paper  out ;  then 
he  would  corral  some  lucky  bit 
of  advertising  which  would  seem 
to  promise  smooth  sailing  for  a 
year;  the  week  after  perhaps  he 
would  come  upon  some  sort  of 
rottenness  that  needed  to  be  ex- 
posed, only  to  observe  that  if  he 
did  his  duty  it  would  affect  ad- 
versely some  friend  or  interest 
of  this  latest  advertiser.  Trag- 
edy again  !  With  a  rueful  sigh, 
and  sometimes  no  doubt  a  tear — 
for  George  was  only  a  boy  of 
twenty-two  then,  and  his  is  a 
nature  in  which  the  period  of 
adolescence  has  been  greatly  pro- 
longed— he  would  look  at  the 
advertisement  in  his  make-up. 
and  at  the  galleys  that  stood  like 
loaded  guns  ready  to  be  fired  at 
the  breastwork  of  evil ;  but  in- 
variably he  fired  his  gun,  and 
generally  he  lost  his  advertising. 

And  then  there  were  the  dis- 
appointments and  the  ingrati- 
tudes, both  public  and  personal. 
George  was  passionately  devoted 
to  his  friends ;  they  were  gods 
who  could  do  no  wrong.  And 
yet  he  was  continually  finding 

his  confidence  betrayed,  himself  blamed  and  in  hot 
water,  because  he  had  trusted  a  man  who  proved 
unworthy.  Then.  too.  he  frequently  got  into  contro- 
versies with  the  very  elements  in  the  community  who 
should  have  been  his  backers.  Often  this  was  because 
of  some  Cervantean  tilt  at  what  he  thought  was  hy- 
pocrisy in  high  places,  or  because  of  his  supreme  im- 
patience that  persons  who  meant  as  well  as  he  did 
not  see  as  clearly  or  observe  the  same  wrongs. 

But  if  at  times  he  felt  stung  and  sore,  he  never 
whimpered  long  and  never  sulked  in  his  corner.  When 
the  next  issue  came  on  he  was  first  in  the  Cray. 

After  a  while  better  times  dawned,  the  Missouri 


write  with  the  punch  of  a  pugilist  :  the  other  was  to 
know  a  crooked  political  layout  when  he  saw  one. 
The  "Post"  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
between  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  a 
great  opportunity,  and  Creel's  passionate,  light-flash- 
ing editorials  began  immediately  to  illumine  the  polit- 
ical situation.  The  spring  of  1910  saw  a  fight  over 
the  question  of  municipal  ownership  versus  a  franchise 
to  the  privately  owned  waterworks.  Creel  had  a 
finger  in  it  and  municipal  ownership  won. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  a  direct-primary  law  were 
demanded.  The  Lower  House  responded  to  the  popu- 
lar will,  but  the  Senate,  controlled  by  special  privi- 
lege, was  obstinate.  Creel, 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h  the  columns  of  the 
"Post,"  went  after  recalcitrant 
Senators,  concentrated  his  fire 
upon  one  after  another,  and  pub- 
licly branded  certain  of  them 
with  the  scarlet  letter  of  polit- 
ical prostitution.  In  one  of  his 
editorials  the  champion  of  the 
people  rather  recklessly  declared 
that  these  scarlet-lettegr  Senators 
ought  to  be  hanged. 
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Sunday  Nights  in  Panama 


SUNDAY  nights  in  Panama 
Underneath  the  tropic  sky, 
Nights  without  a  single  flaw 
As  the  trade  winds  softly  sigh, 
And  the  crowds  go  drifting  by, 
Black  and  yellow,  white  and  brown, 

While  the  coaches  swiftly  ply 
Through  the  quaint  old  Spanish  town. 

Where  so  many  feet  have  trod 

In  the  storied  long  ago, 
Blithely  strolls  the  promenade 
Through  the  plazas,  to  and  fro, 
Girls  in  garb  as  white  as  snow, 
Strutting  dandies  held  in  awe, 

Worker,  Idler,  Maid,  and  Beau, 
Sunday  nights  in  Panama. 


Shops  with  light  are  all  ablaze, 

And  from  galleries  above 
Women  cast  a  languid  gaze, 

Lovers  whisper  words  of  love. 

In  its  shelter  sleeps  the  dove, 
Drowsily  the  parrots  caw; 

Who  could  cease  from  dreaming  of 
Sunday  nights  in  Panama? 

From  the  band  stand  come  the  strains 

Of  some  well-remembered  air, 
How  the  spell  of  it  remains 

With  you  always,  everywhere! 

Good  it  is  to  linger  there, 
Life  seems  quite  without  a  flaw, 

Fled  are  worry,  fret  and  care, 
Sunday  nights  in  Panama. 


Once  you  know  the  tropic  snare 

Ever  tighter  will  it  draw, 
Sweet  they  are — but  oh,  beware — 

Sunday  nights  in  Panama! 

BERTON 


mage.  If  he  had  been  content  to  await  a  buyer  he 
might  have  sold  his  paper  lor  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars :  but  he  was  not  content.  Instead  he  gave  it 
away — called  in  two  young  ladies  who  were  eager 
to  become  publishers,  and  gave  it  to  them  !  Ten  years 
from  the  time  he  came  to  Kansas  City,  almost  to  a 
day.  Creel  left  it  with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket  and 
went  to  Denver  to  become  editorial  writer  on  the  "Post." 

Denver,  let  it  be  explained,  is  the  editorial  writer's 
paradise,  for  in  that  city  it  is  the  fashion  for  him  to 
sign  his  articles.  He  thus  may  become  a  power  if  he 
will  and  can.  And  Creel  both  would  and  could.  Two 
things  he  had  learned  in  Kansas  City :  one  was  to 


NE  of  the  pilloried  legis- 
lators sued  the  "Post"  for 
$100,000  damages.  The  suit 
was  filed  on  Saturday,  the  trial 
began  on  Tuesday,  and  the  ver- 
dict, favorable  to  the  "Post"  and 
Creel,  was  returned  on  Friday. 
During  the  trial  the  people  of 
Denver  got  a  glimpse  of  Creel  in 
persona]  action  on  the  witness 
stand.  He  proved  an  insuppres- 
sible  witness,  overanswering  the 
questions  and  overflowing  objec- 
tions. His  testimony  was  a  mere 
succession  of  stump  speeches. 
When  the  cross-examiner  endeav- 
ored suavely  to  ridicule  Creel  by 
asking  if  he  had  not  meant  the 
expression  about  hanging  the 
Senators  in  a  purely  figurative 
sense,  he  replied  excitably  in  a 
high  voice  that  rang  out  to  the 
auditors  above  every  other  sound 
in  the  court  room :  "No — the 
hemp  !  the  hemp  !  the  hemp  !" 

They  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he 
kept  beating  the  arms  of  the  wit- 
ness chair  and  shouting  dramat- 
ically :  "The  hemp !  the  hemp ! 
the  hemp !"  The  very  extreme 
of  his  vehemence  and  the  daunt- 
less abandon  with  which  he  stood 
by  his  published  utterance  cowed 
his  adversaries  and  gained  the 
popular  verdict,  which  was  what 
he  really  cared  for  in  every  con- 
troversy. 

After  this  verdict  the  Senate 
surrendered.  After  this,  too,  we 
begin  to  understand  why  some 
people  neve  r  can  feel  drawn 
toward  George  Creel. 

In  November  of  the  same  year 
a  county  election  came  around. 
A  citizens'  ticket,  backed  by 
Lindsey  and  the  good  govern- 
ment forces  generally,  was  in 
the  field.  Creel  fought  for  this 
ticket  with  his  editorial  weapons 
until  one  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, when  the  proprietors  of  the 
"Post"  by  a  surprising  switch 
withdrew  their  support.  Creel 
immediately  resigned  and  took 
the  stump,  but  the  ticket  was 
beaten  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Defeat  and  Self-Communion 

I  REEL  was  now  unhorsed. 
He  had  continually  spent 
every  cent  he  made  in  be- 
half of  the  causes  he  was  advo- 
cating, and  in  consequence  was 
not  only  unemployed  but  without 
funds.  In  nine  short  months  he  had  made  his  mark 
upon  the  city  of  Denver;  he  had  stained  certain 
wrongs  before  the  public  eye  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  cunning  political  trickster  ever  to  whiten  them 
again;  he  had  illumined  the  sky  with  lights  which 
would  not  fade  and  which  showed  which  way  the  car 
of  progress  was  to  travel,  but  he  had  no  job,  no  living. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  city  was  against  him.  Even 
his  fellow  craftsmen  were  against  him.  They  held 
him  guilty  of  treachery  in  deserting  his  paper  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  and  shunned  him  like  a  pariah. 
Creel  was  completely  mystified  by  such  a  charge.  To 
him  it  was  very  clear  that  his  ( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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T^ROM  among  the  royal  palms,  hi- 
biscus  flowers,  and  flaming  cordia, 
gleams  the  wrecker's  house  at  Barbados, 
a  gloomy  monument  to  a  grisly  trade. 
Then  a  young  girl  comes  from  the  States 
and  bears  away  a  lover  from  the  ruins. 

GIGANTIC  negroes  shouted  and  balanced  trunks 
above  my  head,  dropping  them  down  the  ship's 
side  into  rowboats  that  bobbed  below.  Over 
the  tumbled  heaps  of  luggage  that  cumbered 
the  narrow  spar  deck  I  climbed  recklessly  from  peak 
to  peak  in  the  darkness,  through  the  raging  mob. 
searching  for  my  belongings. 

My  boatman  lighted  matches  and  held  them  to  the 
labels. 

"This  trunk?  Yas,  mistress,  please.  .  .  .  Firefly!" 
His  soft  speech  ended  in  a  great  startling  roar.  The 
boat  came  alongside.  He  lowered  my  trunk  over  the 
rail.    I  struggled  to  the  gangway. 

There  stood  the  fourth  officer,  his  boyish  face  se- 
vere with  authority. 

"Firefly,  please,"  I  begged. 

"Firefly  next,"  he  decreed. 

A  sudden  rush  of  negroes  swept  me  down  the  lad- 
der.   The  sea  sucked  away  the  boat.    1  slipped. 

"(iet  back!"  shouted  the  fourth  officer  furiously  at 
the  negroes. 

A  sure  arm  caught  me  and  set  me  in  the  boat.  A 
short,  commonplace  person  in  a  shabby  coat  with- 
drew his  competent  support. 

"Miss  Johns,  are  you  all  right?"  asked  the  harassed 
young  officer  at  my  side,  and  raced  back  to  the  head 
Of  the  ladder. 

"Miss  Johns."  deliberately  repeated  the  man  in  the 
shabby  coat.    "Then  I've  found  you." 

HE  STEPPED  into  the  boat.  We  drew  away  from 
the  tall,  illuminated  ship  into  the  blackness  of 
Carlisle  Bay. 

"A  nice  way  to  land  passengers,"  sneered  a  stout 
traveler,  wiping  his  red  forehead  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,   And  so  I  came  to  Barbados. 

"I  am  the  overseer's  son,"  began  the  shabby  young 
man  presently.  "I  came  on  board  when  the  Man- 
chester anchored,  and  I've  been  searching  for  you. 
But  in  that  pandemonium — "  He  lapsed  from  conver- 
sation. Small  flying  fish  leaped  about  the  boat,  like 
humble  little  acrobats  toiling  for  our  pleasure.  I  leaned 
to  watch  them.  "They're  good  to  eat,"  remarked  the 
overseer's  son.  "You'll  have  some  for  your  breakfast. 
They're  very  cheap,  too.    Six  pounds  for  a  penny." 

"Hateful  pig !"  I  thought,  and  wanted  to  say  it  right 
out  to  him. 

"One  thing  I'm  bound  to  see  in  this  island,  if  it's 
possible."  observed  the  stout  traveler  presently  to  his 
companion.  "They  tell  me  it's  the  finest  place  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  One  of  the  old  great  houses  the 
sugar  planters  used  to  build.  They're  nearly  all  gone 
now.  But  this  one  isn't  strictly  a  sugar  confection. 
A  wrecker  built  it.  The  old  scoundrel  used  to  tie 
lanterns  to  palms  on  the  beach.  Ships  thought  they 
saw  the  lights  of  a  town.  Steered  for  the  harbor. 
Wrecked  on  a  two-mile  reef.  He'd  go  out  with  his 
slaves  and  loot  them.  Nothing  lost  but  lives.  No- 
body ever  survived  to  tell  the  tale.   They  say  when  his 

niggers  revolted  he 
had  their  hands  put 
between  the  rollers  of 
his  sugar  mill."  The 
traveler  chuckled. 
"Regular  pirate !  But 
he  spared  no  expense 
on  his  house.  I'm 
going  to  see  it,  if  I 
can  get  in.  'Baron's 
House,'  they  call  it." 

The  overseer's  son 
bent  forward. 

"One  is  reluctant 
to  impugn  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  these 
stirring  tales,"  he 
interrupted  suavely. 
"But  experienced 
travelers   like  your- 


selves will  suspect  that  they  are  liberally  designed  and 
colored  to  lend  romantic  atmosphere.  We  must  make 
our  islands  interesting." 

"I  haven't  found  anything  in  the  islands  to  interest 
me,"  commented  the  tourist's  companion,  "except 
planter's  punch  and  green  swizzle." 

"Ah !  You  are  quite  right,"  agreed  the  overseer's 
son.  "To  Northerners,  accustomed  to  tafia,  our  genu- 
ine rum,  made  from  the  whole  cane,  is  a  revelation. 
Few  outside  the  West  Indies  know  what  our  native 
spirits  can  be.  There  is  an  old  St.  Croix  rum  that 
retails  here  at  two  dollars  a  bottle — " 

They  hung  on  his  words.  He  discussed  brands  of 
rum  all  the  way  to  the  landing. 

THE  overseer's  son  dealt  summarily  with  the  cus- 
toms.   Outside  the  great  shed,  colored  porters 
piled  my  luggage  into  the  back  of  a  light  wagon. 
He  took  the  driver's  seat  himself,  sounded  a  mellow, 
lovely  gong,  and  we  whirled  out  across  the  careenage 
into  the  white  coast  road. 

All  Barbados  to  me  seemed  lanes  and  long  walls 
and  soft,  sweet  air,  and  negro  voices  thrilling  through 
the  dark. 

We  left  the  town  behind.  We  passed  rolling  fields 
of  cane  and  sugar  mills  with  broad  arms. 

At  the  top  of  a  hill  the  overseer's  son  stopped  his 
horse  and  pointed  with  his  whip. 

"Away  over  there,  beyond  the  lighthouse,  is  Baron's 
House,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  a  bad  coast?"  I  asked. 

"The  worst  on  the  island." 

"Was  my  great-great-grandfather  really  a  wrecker?" 
I  demanded. 

"Scandalous  gossip."  replied  the  overseer's  son,  vio- 
lently gathering  up  his  reins.  "You  shouldn't  pay  any 
attention  to  such  meddlesome  cattle." 

"Then  how  did  he  truly  make  his  money?"  I  per- 
sisted. 

He  did  not  answer. 

The  horse's  swift  hoofs  clattered  over  the  coral 
rock.    Presently  the  overseer's  son  spoke  again. 

"Oh,  see  here."  he  pleaded.  "What's  the  use?  If 
you're  going  to  listen  to  negroes'  lies.  ...  I  dare  say 
your  great-great-grandfather  was  a  little  queer.  Most 
planters  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  It's  a  very  dan- 
gerous coast.  Your  great-great-grandfather  probably 
did  make  some  salvage  out  of  ships  that  ran  ashore. 
Don't  believe  the  rest." 

I HAD   been   asleep.     The   stopping   of   the  horse 
waked  me.    Hastily  I  straightened  my  head  from 
where  it  lay  on  the  shoulder  of  the  overseer's 
son.    I  was  annoyed  and  ashamed,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  me. 

The  facade  of  a  vast  house  towered  above  us.  A 
door  opened.  There  stood  a  gaunt  woman,  holding  a 
little  kitchen  lamp  that  cast  its  light  down  a  flight  of 
checkered  marble  steps.  The  steps  were  so  magnifi- 
cent, the  lamp  was  so  mean  and  sordid,  the  woman's 
face  so  old,  so  stern,  and  forbidding — a  terror  flashed 
over  me  like  that  I  used  to  feel,  when  I  was  very 
tiny,  at  Dore's  picture  of  the  Ogre's  wife  in  her  dis- 
mal castle,  lighting  a  welcome  to  Hop-o'-My-Thumb 
and  his  brothers. 

But  I  was  a  young  lady  from  boarding  school,  and 
this  was  my  dear  great-aunt. 

I  kissed  her  cheek.  I  might  as  well  have  kissed 
the  marble  steps,  for  all  the  response  I  got. 

She  led  the  way  through  high,  carved,  and  pillared 
rooms,  walled  with  gilded  mirrors,  but  the  gold  had 
peeled  and  the  quicksilver  decayed,  so  that  our  figures 
were  blotted  out  or  faded  to  ghostliness.  as  we  passed 
with  our  flickering,  feeble  lamp. 

We  climbed  a  carved  mahogany  staircase.  We  en- 
tered a  little  dressing  room.  My  aunt  set  down  her 
lamp,  and  through  an  open  doorway  we  came  to  my 


great-grandmother's  room.  There  were  no  windows. 
A  candle  gave  the  only  light.  My  great-grandmother 
lay  in  a  large  bed.  Her  eyes  had  gone  back  into  black 
caverns.  Her  face  was  as  yellow  as  wax.  It  had 
shrunken  and  narrowed  so  that  her  high  features 
seemed  like  a  mere  profile  set  on  edge  among  the  pil- 
lows. From  her  mummy  ears  hung  golden  hoops. 
There  she  lay,  forgotten  by  death,  who  had  gone  off, 
it  seemed,  leaving  his  work  half  finished. 
She  had  no  welcome  for  me. 

"She  never  speaks  or  moves  any  more,"  explained 
my  aunt. 

I  leaned  to  kiss  that  cadaverous  countenance. 
"Don't.     You'll  smother  her,"  said  my  aunt  gra- 
ciously. 

Morning  was  different,  and  I  found  Baron's  House 
very  beautiful  by  daylight.  At  ease  in  my  wide  bed 
with  carved  spindle  posts,  I  watched  the  sun  stream 
into  my  windowless  room  through  the  open  doors. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  tropical  climate,  no  bedroom  in 
that  house  had  a  window.  All  around  the  outside  ran 
a  series  of  boudoirs  and  dressing  rooms,  and  into  them 
the  bedrooms  opened.  Everything  was  old.  My  clothes 
hung  on  a  curious,  carved  rack,  waist  high.  My  chaise 
longue  was  carved.  Through  the  dressing-room  door- 
way I  saw  a  carved  toilet  table,  with  flaming  cordia 
flowers  on  it. 

Susy  had  put  them  there,  and  had  picked  up  my 
scattered  clothes  and  hung  them  on  the  rack.  Now,  in 
a  stiff,  white  turban  and  gown,  she  brought  my  coffee. 
For  there  were  servants  in  the  quarters,  I  found, 
though  none  would  stay  in  the  house  after  dark. 

I  had  my  bath,  and  felt  like  Cleopatra  stepping 
down  into  the  huge  tiled  tub.  Susy  helped  me  to 
dress,  and  I  stuck  a  spray  of  cordia  in  my  hair. 

My  dressing  room  looked  out  on  a  broad  lawn,  with 
a  strong  stone  wall  around  it,  and  a  gate  with  a  stone 
gate  house  like  a  fort. 

BEYOND  the  lawn  was  pasture  with  cattle  feeding, 
and  beyond  that  royal  palms  along  the  beach,  and 
behind  their  green  heads  the  rainbow  water  of 
the  reef.  Were  those  the  palms,  waving  like  a  lady's 
fan  in  the  cheerful  sunlight?  I  tried  to  fancy  lanterns 
tied  to  those  trees,  sending  lying  messages  to  ships  at 
sea.   All  that  was  certainly  nonsense. 

There  were  velvety,  red  hibiscus  flowers  on  the 
breakfast  table,  and  flying  fish  to  eat;  and  I  had  to 
agree  with  the  overseer's  son  that  nothing  could  be 
so  good.    Unless  it  were  the  clear,  red  guava  jelly. 

But  my  aunt  spoiled  the  breakfast.  Black  and  grim, 
she  sat  it.  through  without  a  word  to  me.  She  was  a 
tall,  powerful  woman,  with  white  hair  rolled  high 
above  a  sallow  face.  After  breakfast  she  went  up- 
stairs and  shut  the  slatted  door  of  my  grandmother's 
room  behind  her. 

Thus  dismissed  or  excluded,  I  wandered  into  the 
airy  vestibule  that  ran  around  three  sides  of  the 
house.  Doors  and  long  windows  were  open.  I  went 
down  the  marble  steps  at  the  side. 

Close  to  the  house  was  an  iron  cage  with  a  little 
animal  in  it.  It  was  a  strange  creature,  as  big  as  a 
small  collie,  very,  very  thin,  with  a  ridiculously  long 
tail  that  curved  against  its  hollow  ribs,  and  straight- 
ened sinuously,  and  curved  again. 

The  beast  turned  incessantly  in  its  narrow  cage, 
looking  at  me  with  false,  steady  eyes,  and  its  mourn- 
ful mouth  puffed  at  the  corners. 

"Tiger  cat  from  Demerara,  mistress,  please,"  said 
Susy's  deferential  voice. 

SHE  emerged  from  a  basement  doorway  under  the 
marble  steps,  carrying  a  bucket  and  a  wisp  of 
straw.    She  kneeled  and  began  to  scrub  the  steps, 
using  the  straw  instead  of  a  brush. 

"Good  morning,"  called  the  overseer's  son.  riding 
through  the  gate.    He  dismounted  and  came  to  me 
across  the  grass.    "A  margay,"  he  said.    "Don't  get 
too  near.    They're  altogether  devilish." 
"Why  do  we  keep  it?" 
He  reflected. 

"Don't  know.  I'm  sure.  There's  always  been  one 
ever  since  the  house  was  built.  When  one  dies,  an- 
other's sent  for.  Maybe  to  intimidate  the  negroes  a 
bit.    Poor,  lean,  consumptive  brute !" 

Susy  giggled  unexpectedly. 

"Once  ol'  mahster  he  put  a  black  woman  in  the  cat's 
cage.    Yas.  mistress,  please."  she  remarked. 
The  overseer's  son  wheeled  on  her,  scowling. 
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"Confound  you,  Susy,"  he  threatened,  "yon  tell  one 
more  such  infernal  story  to  Miss  Johns  and  you'll  go 
hack  to  the  fields.'' 

A  look  of  abject  fear  came  into  Susy's  simple  face. 

"Maltster,  no,  please!"  she  implored  him.  She  got 
uii  hastily  from  her  knees  and  seized  her  pail  with 
incoherent  apologies. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,"  the  overseer's  son 
reassured  her.  "But  J'Oll  must  show  better  sense. 
Susy.  It's  all  right,  though.  No  one's  going  to  get 
you." 

Susy,  weakly  muttering  with  a  stumbling  tongue, 
hacked  away  into  the  basement. 

"Why  is  she  so  afraid  of  the  fields?"  I  asked.  "Is 
the  work  very  hard?    Or  the  pay  very  had?" 

•"Hard  work."  he  assented.    "Twenty  cents  a  day." 

lie  looked  after  the  retreating  Susy,  regret  and 
pity  in  his  face.  "I  oughtn't  to  have  scared  the  poor 
tiling.  She's  not  unite  all  there,  and  she  has  a  horror 
of  the  tields  since — " 

"Since  what?"  I  pressed  hini. 

"Since  she  lost  her  child  last  year." 

"What  happened  to  it?"  1  asked  idly. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know."  he  hurst  out  in  a  kind  of 
exasperation,  "it  was  stolen  from  her  while  she  was 
picking   cotton   and   carried    off   to  St. 
Lucia.    Some-  obi  business." 

"Didn't  she  ever  get  it  back?"  I  asked 
with  interest. 

lie  stared  blankly  at  me. 

"Why,  no.  Obi."  lie  kept  on  staring. 
After  a  moment  he  said  appealingly : 
"You  needn't  get  so  white.  You  think 
we're  all  savages  down  here." 

THE  overseer's  son  came  out  of  the 
Bridgetown   post   office   with  a 
handful  of  letters.    I  was  waiting 
in  the  corridor  by  the  stained-glass  un- 
likeness  of  Franciscus  Drake.  Eques.  The 
overseer's  son  was  elated. 

"By  George!"  he  announced,  "we're 
going  to  make  that  old  plantation  pay 
yet.  I've  clinched  a  contract  here  for 
the  sugar,  eleven  shilling  a  hundred- 
weight, and  unless  there's  an  act  of  God 
it's  not  going  to  cost  us  a  penny  over 
live.  It's  been  sold  by  commission  men 
hitherto,  hut  I've  secured  direct  con- 
signees." 

"You're  the  most  commercially  minded 
person  1  ever  saw."  I  commented.  "Your 
conversation  is  all  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence." 

He  Hushed  and  frowned. 

"I  have  to  be."  he  defended  himself. 
"It's  uphill  work  to  turn  liabilities  into 
assets  without  credit  Those  six  sordid 
shillings  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  sale  agreement  are  the  price  of" 
Baron's  House.  They  make  it  possible 
for  the  family  to  stay  there.  Anil  let  me 
tell  you.  five  shillings  is  just  about  rock- 
bottom  cost.  Why,  up  in  Louisiana  it's 
more  than  three  times  as  much.  Five 
shillings  means  getting  up  early,  and 
staying  on  the  .job.  and  some  luck  into 
the  bargain." 

"Was  it  more  than  the  last  year?"  I 
asked. 

"Father  was  running  it  last  year,"  he 
waived  my  question. 

"Where  is  your  lather'.''' 

"Sick.    Up  in  the  States." 

"When  will  he  come  back?" 

"I'm  afraid  never.    He  had  to  get  out 
of  the  tropics." 

"What  ails  him?" 

"Oh,    confound    it,"    he    began  with 
laughing  vexation,  "you're  getting  the  worst  impres- 
sion of  everything.     He  has  elephantiasis.  You'll 
think  this" place  is  accursed." 

"1  think  it's  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world."  I  said 
honestly. 

"It  is."  he  agreed,  almost  with  gratitude.  "It  is 
lovely." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  considering. 

"And  now."  he  added.  "I  must  go  to  the  Canadian 
Hank.  They  hold  some  of  our  paper.  And  I  must  see 
the  shipping  agents.  Where  shall  I  leave  you'.'  And 
where  find  you?" 

That  was  how  I  came  to  he  in  the  Self  Help  a  little 
later,  eating  a  soursop  ice.  and  listening  to  conver- 
sation never  meant  for  me. 

IT  was  tourist  day.    A  ship  was  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  Self  Help  was  full  of  American  women  buying 
lace  and  heads  ami  old  china,  eating  ices,  discuss- 
ing the  sights.    A  woman  near  me  was  turning  over  a 
box  of  colored  views. 

"Where  is  this  beautiful  place?"  she  asked.  "How 
can  I  get  there?    I'd  like  to  see  it." 

"That's  Baron's  House."  answered  the  Self  Help 
manager.  "It's  too  far  for  you  to  go  to.  and  they  don't 
admit  anybody.     Yes,  it's  very  picturesque.  There 
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there  with  her 
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daughter. 


are  dungeons  and  siaugj 
15a  ron's  daughter  lives 
They're  queer  people." 

"I've  heard  of  him — the  w  recker."  said  the  tourist. 
"Yes.  The  daughter's  extremely  old,  of  course.  An 
extraordinary  character.  The  negroes  used  to  whisper 
bloodcurdling  tales  about  her.  They  said  she  even 
went  w  recking  once  with  her  father.  She  was  playing 
cards  with  him  in  the  great  drawing  room  when  a 
The  overseer  was  ill.  and  she 
boat.  She  tore  jewels  from 
She  killed  a  man  wdio  tried 
OUl'se  they  never  allowed  any 


\\  hat  an  avt  ful 


Blood  1c! 
>t  up  suddenly, 
inquired  the  Sell 


declare 


ship  struck  on  the  reef, 
took  command  of  his 
drowned  men's  bodies, 
to  get  into  her  boat.   ( )f 
survivors  to  escape." 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  the  tourist, 
woman  !" 

"She  had  a  wicked  father 
the  Self  Help  manager.    I  g 

"Don't  you  like  your  ice?"  inquired  the  Self  Help 
manager,  much  concerned. 

"It's  too  warm  here."  I  apologized.  "I'm  not  used 
to  this  climate." 

Her  kindly  sympathy  followed  me  to  the  door.  Down 
the  street  came  the  overseer's  son.  driving  his  spirited 
horse.   He  sprang  out.   "Was  the  ice  good?"  he  asked. 


COLLIER'! 

cause  I  went  to  an  American  college.  Now.  of  coursej 
except  in  name.  I'm  an  overseer  myself." 

"Why  do  you  do  it?"  I  dung  at  him. 

"We  need  the  money."  he  asserted.  "Father's  help-) 
less.  And  I'm  interested.  There's  no  better  opening1 
for  improved  methods — for  inventions." 

"But  it  isn't  good  enough  for  you."  I  declared. 

"Oh,  yes.  it  is."  he  contradicted  me.  "It's  a  decided 
rise  in  the  world  for  us.  You  are  assigning  us  a  ficti-ll 
tious  value.    My  people  are  poor  whites." 


0 

Very 
came 


TTE  unconsciously  I  drew  away  from  hiiu  n 
little.     He  smiled. 

"Poor  whites."  he  reiterated.  "I'ariahs.  Slaves, 
shocking.  Though  not  contagious."  Guiltily  I 
nearer  again.  "Dull  English  farmers  they  were, 
he  continued,  "that  fought  for  Monmouth,  and  lost 
and  were  made  prisoners.  Men  of  Taunton  that  ari 
tocratic  Maids  of  Honor  sold  into  slavery  in  Ha 
bados  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  You  will  lea] 
how  my  people  live.  You  will  see  their  hovels,  ai 
their  hopeless  women,  and  their  anemic  rachitic  chil 
dren,  and  you'll  wonder  where  my  poor  old  fathei 
ever  got  the  ambition  that  made  an  overseer  of  him 
and  a  college  graduate  of  me." 

We  were  silent  for  a  while. 
At  last  he  brought  the  horse  toxj 
standstill,    where    the   white   road  | 
down  into  a  valley,  with  little,  wretc! 
huts.     Below  us  were  fields  of  brj 
cotton  hushes.    Beside  us  stretched 
blue-green  cane. 

"It's  almost   ready   for  cutting," 
said.    "And  there  lies  the  problem, 
we  only  needn't  cut  it  by  hand.  I 
working  on  a  machine.    They  say  it  can' 
be  done.   But  I  don't  know.   And  I  lur 
good  hopes  of  the  cotton.    There's  n 
better  in  the  world.     It's  miraeuloi 
The  finest  long-staple  Sea  Island,  and 
grows  to  perfection.    Barbados  muslin 
like  a  cobweb.    It's  a  new  venture — 
beg  your  pardon,  you  aren't  interested 
commerce."     He  stretched  out  an  ar 
"You  see  those  huts?    The  poor  whifc 
live  there." 

He  drove  on  again.    I  chose  anoth 
subject. 

"This  is  a  very  fast  horse." 
"Good  dogs  chase  by  race,"  he  repli 
"When  I  needed  a  horse,  I  bought 
best  American  stock."    I  glanced  invi 
untarily  at  his  coarse  straw  hat.  "Ye: 
know,"  he  answered  my  look,  "but 
horse  isn't  an  extravagance.     It's  a  n 
sity.    A  jipijapa  hat  keeps  off  as  mm 
sun  as  the  finest  Panama  from  Ecuadi 
But  the  family  horses  could  never 
you  to  Bridgetown." 
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"They  can't  get  hack  their  money.  Or 
their  goods.  Or  their  lives.  They  're 
dead.      Dead  at   last.  "     She  stopped 


HERE  was  a  cane  chaise  longue 
my  grandmother's  room.  1  >u  Pan 
herself  might  have  reposed  in 
fragile  strength.    I  drew  it  close  to 
bed  and  threw  myself  upon  it. 

Outside,  the  trade  wind  roared  ai 
shook  the  windows.     The  candle  flic 
ered.    My  grandmother  lay  motionlp 
blindly  staring,  like  an  ettigy  on  a  ton 
Shadows  climbed  the  walls  and  ere 
in  through  the  doors.   The  night  draggc 
After  a  while  I  slept  uneasily. 
I   woke  with  a  start.    A  bony  hi 
grasped   my  arm   as  firmly  as  cogge 
wheels  engage.    My  grandmother  spok 
in  a  strained,  tearing  whisper. 

"Listen."  she  gasped.  "They're  lingt 
ing  at  the  windows.  They  want  to  get : 
But  my  father  was  too  clever  for  theiu. 
bedrooms  all  inside.  All  inside.  Till 
money.  Or  their  goods.  Or  the: 
They're  dead.  Dea 


He  built  the 
can't  get  back  their 
lives."  A  spasm  crossed  her  face 


The  Self  Help  manager  stared  from  him  to  me.  Red 
embarrassment  Hooded  her  face. 

"I  almost  forgot  about  luncheon."  said  the  overseer's 
son.  "Would  you  like  to  try  the  Ice  House?  Or  shall 
we  drive  out  to  the  Marine,  or  the  Savannah  Club?" 

So  he  imagined  I  would  lunch  with  an  overseer! 

"I'm  not  hungry.''  I  answered. 

It  seemed  to  me  he  cast  a  disappointed  glance  down 
at  his  shining  white  linen  suit,  at  the  shining  wagon 
ami  the  shining  horse.    Put  he  said  nothing  more. 

After  a  while  we  passed  the  Savannah,  where  a 
game  of  polo  was  beginning. 

"Are  you  a  member  of  the  Savannah  Club?"  I  asked. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded  quietly. 

I  had  not  meant  to  show  astonishment. 

"Yes."  he  added  with  unruffled  good  humor,  "I  have 
wasted  my  time  like  a  planter's  son.  They  asked  me 
to  join,  in  spite  of  my  father's  being  an  overseer,  be- 


at last."  She  stopped.  The  wind  rustled  the  blinds  fur- 
tively. So  pool-,  death-stricken  hands  might  grope.  "I 
beat  him  off  with  an  oar."  she  began  again,  whisper- 
ing confidentially.  "He  wasn't  quite  drowned.  I  was 
taking  his  earrings.  He  slashed  my  wrist  with  his 
knife.  The  negroes  finished  him.  A  very  handsome, 
fair  fellow.  I  liked  him.  My  satin  slippers  were 
bloody." 

She  clung  painfully  to  my  arm.  Across  the  withered 
skin  of  her  fieshless  wrist  ran  a  long  scar.  I  felt  a 
cold  perspiration. 

My  grandmother  had  not  mov  ed  her  head.  Now  she 
turned  her  cavernous  eyes  to  me.  The  gold  hoops  in 
her  ears  caught  the  candlelight. 

"Are  those  his  earrings,  grandmother?"  I  asked, 
horridly  fascinated. 

SHE  stiffened.    Her  eyes  blazed  profound  astonish- 
ment.   "Who  are  you?"  she  cried. 

Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  distinct.  She  sat  up. 
My  aunt  came  running,  a  malignant  vision. 

"What  have  you  done?"  she  attacked  me.  "You 
could  not  watch  with  her  one  t  Continued  on  page  32) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  Fourth  of  July  passed  with- 
out serious  debate  on  the  tariff 
having  even  begun  in  the  Senate. 
If  the  past  is  any  criterion,  this  means 
that  the  tariff  bill  will  not  be  a  law  before 
the  latter  part  of  October.  The  delay  is 
chargeable  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  been  diverted  to  investigating 
itself  and  the  lobby.  When  President  Wil- 
son alluded  publicly  to  the  lobby,  his  real 
notion  was  to  save  time  by  getting  the 
lobbyists  out  of  Washington.  He  wanted 
Senators  and  Congressmen  saved  from  the 
annoyance  of  their  harassing  persistence, 
so  that  men  in  official  life  could  go  about 
the  public  business.  Instead  of  having 
this  effect.  President  Wilson's  public  allu- 
sion to  the  lobby  started  quite  a  different 
course  of  events.  The  Senate,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  the  President  in  a  hole  and  of 
proving  that  there  really  isn't  any  lobby 
— -nothing  but  legitimate  business  men  on 
legitimate  business  errands — started  an 
investigation  of  the  President's  charge. 
Of  course  the  Senate  did  not  anticipate 
the  wide  scope  which  the  investigation 
has  taken  and  the  meticulous  but  highly 
interesting  details  it  has  unearthed.  It  is 
all  very  interesting,  and  probably  ulti- 
mately for  the  public  good,  but  it  delays 
work  on  a  bill  which  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  business  men.  However,  the 
complete  justification  of  his  charges  which 
President  Wilson  has  received  will  give 
him  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  even 
greater  degree,  and  will  provide  him  with 
such  an  increase  of  prestige  as  will  enable 
him  to  drive  the  Senate  harder  to  early 
action,  not  only  on  the  tariff  bill,  but  in 
other  matters. 

Of  Historic  Interest  Only 

IF,  in  the  constantly  widening  circles  of 
the  lobby  investigation,  his  name  has 
not  been  reached  between  the  writing  and 
the  printing  of  this  paragraph,  there  is 
still  one  man  who,  if  he  should  tell  under 
oath  all  he  knows,  would  contribute  some 
thing  not  so  sensational  as  the  racy  narra- 
tive of  Colonel  Mulhall,  but  nevertheless 
entertaining  in  its  light  on  the  activities 
of  special  interests  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  However,  anything  that  may  be 
unearthed  from  now  on  will  have  nothing 
but  historic  interest.  The  Government  at 
Washington  as  it  exists  to-day  is  purged. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  old 
war  horses  of  the  Republican  party  still 
live  and  still  entertain  ambitions  to 
return  to  public  office — Jim  Watson  of 
Indiana,  for  example.  The  revelations  of 
the  lobby  investigation  will  be  useful  to 
have  on  hand  against  the  time  when  these 
men  may  attempt  to  return  to  power — 
or  to  rejuvenate  the  Republican  party. 
Even  twenty  years  after  the  Gorman  tariff 
scandal,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  ex- 
Senator  James  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  still 
tries  to  hold  ou  to  local  political  power. 

The  Present  Regime 

THERE  is  to-day  in  Washington, 
with  President  Wilson  in  the  White 
House  a<nd  the  Democratic  party  in  con- 
trol of  both  the  Senate  and  House,  such 
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a  condition  as  reformers  for  many  years 
have  dreamed  of  and  fought  for.  The  pro- 
gressive element  is  completely  and  se- 
curely in  the  saddle.  The  Democrats  may 
make  mistakes  of  judgment;  they  may 
take  action  along  the  lines  of  principles 
which  are  fundamentally  ill  adapted  to 
progress.  When  they  come  to  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  business  they  probably 
will  make  this  sort  of  mistake,  for  they 
will  be  pioneering  in  a  new  field.  Also, 
here  and  there  in  the  Democratic  regime 
are  spots  of  decidedly  low  efficiency.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  Washington  which 
corresponds  with  the  situation  when  Uncle 
Joe  was  in  power  and  Jim  Watson  was 
his  right  hand.  The  cleaning  out  that  re- 
formers have  dreamed  of  is  complete. 

Comfort  to  Standpatters 

THE  one  disturbing  aspect  of  the  de- 
lay about  the  tariff  bill  is  reflected 
in  this  paragraph  from  a  speech  made  in 
the  Senate  by  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania: 

According  to  current  rumor — I  know  that 
rumors,  as  a  rule,  ought  not  to  have  much  im- 
portance attached  to  them — a  very  receptive 
mood  is  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  these 
subcommittees  toward  raising  certain  duties 
on  protective  lines.  I  think  the  Senator  over- 
rates the  stern  way  in  which  the  subcommittees 
are  guarding  the  consumer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  inner  circles.  It  is  currently  said 
that  we  are  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  perform- 
ances of  Senator  Gorman  in  this  body  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Every  beneficiary  of  the  high  tariff, 
every  person  who  hopes  the  Democratic 
program  of  tariff  revision  will  fail,  thinks 
that  delay  is  on  his  side. 

The  Louisiana  Republicans 

THE  facts  seem  to  show  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  in  Louisi- 
ana who  don't  approve  of  Senator  Rans- 
dell  and  Senator  Thornton  joining  the 
Republicans  in  opposition  to  the  Wilson- 
Underwood  Tariff  Bill.  This  paragraph 
concerning  the  two  Senators  occurred  in 
an  address  delivered  by  Robert  Roberts  of 
Minden,  La.,  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  and  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Press  Association,  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies of  theLouisiana  State  Chautauqua : 

When  they  announce  that  they  are  ready  to 
wreck  the  Democratic  program,  and  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  Democratic  party,  unless  the 
demands  of  the  sugar  producers  are  complied 
with,  I,  for  one.  propose  to  exercise  my  rights 
as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  consistent 
Democrat,  according  to  the  teachings  of  our 
fathers,  by  protesting  as  vehemently  as  I  know 
how.  I  grant  you  that  some  hundreds  of  sugar 
planters  and  some  thousands  of  Louisiana  citi- 
zens who  are  in  various  ways  allied  with  the 
sugar  interests  may  suffer  financial  loss  as  the 
result  of  free  sugar,  but  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
yon  that  while  there  are  some  thousands  of 
Louisianians  who  are  benefited  by  a  tariff  on 
sugar,  there  are  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  even  here  in  Louisiana, 
who  would  be  benefited  by  free  sugar,  but  who 
are  not  benefited  by  the  protection  of  sugar? 

It's  probably  the  old  story  of  Aldrich 
and  Rhode  Island  repeated  in  a  Southern 
State;  Thornton  and  Ransdell  are  repre- 


senting, not  the  people  of  Louisiana,  but 
a  small  group  of  highly  protected  rich 
men  locked  together  in  a  freemasonry  of 
banks,  politics,  and  big  business. 

One  Cheerful  Spot 

THIS  example  is  unique.  The  rule  is 
for  manufacturers,  when  asked  about 
tariff  reduction,  to  shout  calamity.  The 
New  York  "Sun"  printed  a  symposium  of 
views.  This  one  came  from  an  important 
house : 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  works  are  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  whose 
general  offices  are  at  9  East  Fortieth  Street. 
New  York  City,  has  followed  closely  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  question  and  has  studied 
carefully  the  pending  proposed  new  tariff  as 
affecting  the  products  in  which  the  company  is 
interested,  namely,  locks  of  all  kinds,  builders' 
hardware  and  chain  blocks. 

The  conclusions  thus  reached  by  its  managers 
are  that  while  they  would  have  preferred  a 
somewhat  less  severe  reduction  than  44  per 
cent  (from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem)  and  to  have  had  the  reduction  take 
place  gradually,  say  in  two  or  three  instalments, 
they  are  not  alarmed  and  are  ready  to  give  the 
new  rates  a  fair  trial.  If  they  prove  not  to 
be  injurious  all  concerned  will  be  content.  If 
experience  shows  them  to  be  seriously  injurious 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  Congress  will 
correct  the  error  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
before  any  permanent  damage  has  been  in- 
flicted. Until  the  new  rates  have  fairly  been 
tested  no  one  can  know  whether  their  ultimate 
effect  will  be  harmful  or  beneficial.  The  com- 
pany has  long  believed  that  the  present  rates 
are  needlessly  high  and  has  favored  their  rea- 
sonable reduction  on  the  ground  that  excessive 
rates  tend  to  retard  the  development  of  busi- 
ness, especially  in  the  export  field. 

If  the  persons  whose  business  is  affected 
by  tariff  reduction  were  uniformly  as  rea- 
sonable and  tolerant  as  this,  their  views 
would  be  more  impressive  and  have  more 
weight  in  Washington.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons who  come  before  Senateor  House  com- 
mittees to  advocate  tariff  reduction  have 
the  point  of  view  of  a  police-court  lawyer. 

Misleading 

THE  "Daily  Leader,"  published  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
important  Socialist  papers,  is  edited  by 
the  only  Socialist  ex-Congressman,  Victor 
Berger.  In  the  news  columns  of  that  pa- 
per the  Union  Pacific-David  Lamar  scan- 
dal was  introduced  by  these  headlines: 

TRICKERY  OF  BIG  BUSINESS  BARED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN 


Story  Told  Before  Lobby  Hunters  Snows 
How  Financiers  Tried  to  Head  Off  In- 
vestigations and  Legislation 

What  really  happened  in  that  affair  was 
this:  A  thoroughly  disreputable  and  un- 
important  man  called  up  certain  finan- 
ciers on  the  phone  and  falsely  told  these 
financiers  that  his  name  was  Congress- 
man A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  impersonated  character  he  held  out 
to  the  bankers  the  idea  that  Congress  could 
be  "fixed."  In  this  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  slightest  discredit  to  Congress 
or  the  slightest  disci-edit  to  big  business. 
Editor  Berger's  headlines  are  as  mislead- 
ing as  words  can  be  made  to  be.  If  the 
Socialist  party  is  to  get  on  in  the  United 
States  it  rests  under  an  especially  serious 
obligation  to  be  accurate. 


DEE 
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COLLIER'S 


Gettysburg's  Peace  Celebration  Reported 
by  a  War  Photographer — 


Refuge  in  the  shade.  Though  the  heat  was  intense  and  there  were  many 
prostrations,  the  surgeons  were  amazed  at  how  well  the  veterans  endured  it 


An  old-time  gunner  and  an  old-time  gun.  The  guns  brought  back  the  memories 
of  the  conflict  more  vividly  than  the  most  artistic  of  Gettysburg's  many  monuments 


E    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


The  hour  of  wistful  memories.  A  group  of  veterans  around  a  camp  fire  on  the  old  battle  ground.  The  upper  picture  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  5,000  tents  of  the 
encampment — a  canvas  city  remarkable  for  its  efficiency  and  sanitation.     The  attendance  at  the  reunion  was  estimated  as  somewhere  between  50.000  and  55.000 


In  the  tent  auditorium,  which  had  a  seating  capacity  of  15,000,  there  were  many  Except  that  its  walls  were  canvas,  the  camp  was  a  thor- 

notable  addresses.    President  Wilson  was  chief  speaker  on  the  Fourth  of  July  aughly  modern  city — even  to  street  signs  and  mail  boxes 
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Editorial  Comment 


V.  V.  Again 

THAT  EDITORIAL  of  ours  on  Dr.  Vivian, slum  doctor,  and  Miss 
Carlisle  Heth,  "the  lovely  Hun,"  has  drawn  out  expressions 
of  opinion  from  readers  of  the  novel.  One  of  them  ventures  the 
prophecy  that  the  author  of  "Queed"  and  "V.  V.'s  Eyes"  will  prove 
to  be  "the  coming  American  novelist."  The  case  of  this  young  author 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  prove  inspiring  to  other  aspirants  who  have 
some  measure  of  self-confidence.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  resigned 
a  steady  newspaper  job  to  write  the  story  which  he  called  "Queed." 
Several  distinguished  publishers  (who  are  still  at  large)  declined  it, 
will)  or  without  thanks.  But  the  publisher  who  knew  good  work  when 
lie  saw  it  was  in  time  discovered,  and  "Queed"  became  a  best  seller, 
not  because  it  was  so  bad,  but  because  it  was  so  good.  Yes,  this  does 
happen  sometimes.  "V.  V.'s  Eyes"  seems  to  us  a  better  story  than 
"Queed" — but  to  one  of  our  correspondents  it  appears: 

A  less  skillful  piece  of  work  by  a  finer,  bigger  man  than  the  author  of  "Queed." 
There  is  a  little  less  of  the  fresh,  quaint  charm  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
work,  but  there  is  a  far  profounder  sense  of  human  values,  of  fundamental  real- 
ities, of  the  pulsating  interrelations  of  our  complex  American  life.  Also,  the 
tale  exhibits  the  distinct  and  almost  unique  quality  of  Harrison  :  the  power  to 
make  his  characters  glow  from  within. 

There  will  be  other  stories  from  Mr.  Harrison's  pen.  Perhaps  one 
of  them  will  be  the  long-sought  great  American  novel.  Perhaps  not. 
But  lo  us,  if  we  may  lapse  into  the  expressive  language  of  the  sport- 
ing page,  -Mr.  Harrison  seems,  on  past  performance,  the  White  Hope 
of  (tin-  na1  tonal  fiction. 

"Or  Vegetable" 

MUCH  HARM  may  inhere  in  brief  legislative  verbiage.  By  the 
projected  elision  of  the  two  words  which  form  the  title  of  this 
paragraph,  an  attempt  was  recently  made  to  destroy  the  potency  of 
the  national  Pure  Food  Law.  This  subversive  essay  was  presented 
before  Congress  as  "H.  R.  3899,"  and  proposed  that  a  certain  para- 
graph of  the  present  law  "be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'or  vegetable.'"  Now  the  paragraph  thus 
attacked  provides  (hat  a  food  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  "if  it  con- 
sists in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal 
or  vegetable  substance,"  the  italics  being  our  own.  Hence  the  striking 
out  of  the  words  "or  vegetable"  would  at  once  exempt  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law  and  thus  throw  the  traffic  of  the  nation  open  to  the  filthy, 
decomposed,  or  putrid  fruits,  berries,  pickles,  preserves,  and  canned 
or  prepared  vegetables  of  the  crooked  canners  and  others  with- 
out restriction.  The  author  of  this  delectable  and  appetizing  amend 
ment  is  Representative  W.  J.  Cary  of  Wisconsin.  He  did  it  "by 
request."  Whose  request?  Repeated  attempts  to  elicit  this  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Cary  have  failed.  Locked  in  his  faithful  and  innocent 
bosom  he  preserves  l  as  it  were  in  benzoate  of  soda)  the  secret  identity 
of  the  requester.  The  term  "innocent"  is  also,  in  a  sense,  used  "by 
request,"  for  3V{r.  Cary  would  have  one  infer  that  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  purport  of  his  bill.  When  his  attention  was  directed  to  its 
potential  effect  he  guilelessly  responded:  "1  do  not  wish  to  father  a 
bill  if  it  does  what  you  say,  and  therefore  will  let  it  die."  So  this 
particular  attempt  proves  abortive.  But  it  behooves  the  public,  which 
must  eat  to  live,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  Cary  and  his  species  of  amend- 
ers.  A  less  iunocent  and  contidiug  person  would  perhaps  better  rep- 
resent, "by  request,"  the  enlightened  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Economizing  Life 

POLYSYLLABIC  SUBJECTS  were  the  invariable  order  a  few 
years  back  in  medical  discussions.  How  great  a  change  has  come 
over  the  professional  spirit  of  the  doctors  is  suggested  by  the  favor 
with  which  two  presentations,  both  monosyllabic  as  to  subject,  and 
neither  medical  in  the  technical  sense,  were  received  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Minneapolis.  One 
was  a  paper  on  ice;  the  other  a  series  of  charts  on  milk;  both  the 
work  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Williams  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.  If  any  meaning  is 
left  to  the  overworked  word  "sensational,"  that  term  may  surely  be 
applied,  in  no  malign  sense,  to  Dr.  Williams's  statement,  backed  up 
by  proof,  that  the  average  refrigerator  is  only  30  per  cent  efficient; 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  ice  power  is  used  up  in  overcoming  heat  which 
percolates  in  from  without.   Wasted  ice  in  a  hot  spell  means  not  only 


wasted  food  but  often  wasted  lives  from  spoiled  food.  The  vitally  im- 
portant point  brought  out  by  the  milk  charts  had  to  do  with  the  simple 
matter  of  wagou  routes.  Both  graphically  and  by  carefully  collated 
figures,  Dr.  Williams  showed  that  in  Rochester,  whose  system  is  that 
of  practically  all  American  cities,  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste 
in  milk  delivery;  that  in  one  section  of  the  city  a  large  number  of  de- 
livery wagons  covered  nearly  forty  miles  to  distribute  a  supply  which 
could  have  been  distributed  by  the  concentrated  effort  of  a  single  con- 
cern in  three  and  a  half  miles  of  travel.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to 
be  a  nonmedical  matter.  But  the  possible  saving  in  labor  would  mean 
a  decrease  of  2  cents  per  quart  in  the  price  of  milk.  That  is  often  the 
margin  between  good  milk  and  bad  milk.  And  the  margin  between 
good  milk  and  bad  milk  is  the  margin  between  life  and  death  to  thou- 
sands of  children  in  this  country  every  summer.  Evidently  the  doctor 
of  the  future,  to  whom  the  public  must  look  for  health  protection,  will 
be,  besides  many  other  things,  a  practical  economist. 

Suffrage  Heroes 

TEN  YEARS  AGO  believers  in  votes  for  women  were  accounted 
freaks.  They  were  the  proverbial  "short-haired  women  and  long- 
haired men."  When  male  suffragists  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
first  suffrage  parade,  bright  young  men  asked  them Who  would  cook 
dinner  to-night?  To-day,  so  far  have  conditions  changed,  it  takes  a 
confidence  in  one's  convictions  almost  approaching  courage  not  to  be 
a  suffragist. 

Irony 

FRANCOIS  RENE  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  was  only  one  of  the 
distinguished  Frenchmen  whom  the  great  revolution  .sent  scam- 
pering into  England  and  reduced  to  teaching  school.  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  distinguished  himself  after,  and  not  before,  his  English 
exile.  That  revolutions  in  states  do  still  produce  revolutions  in  private 
fortunes,  one  is  reminded  in  reading  the  cable  dispatches.  Here  is  an 
advertisement  reproduced  from  the  "Minerva"  of  Bucharest: 

Mahmet  Kemel  Bey,  late  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Ottoman  Imperial 

navy,  gives  English  lessons  at  a  moderate  fee. 

Poor  Mahmet!  Departed  are  his  days  of  gold  lace  and  hour-is,  and 
in  the  personal  column  lies  his  one  hope  of  paying  for  coffee  and  cubebs. 
But  he  has  his  life  at  least,  and  is  thus  far  more  happy  than  some  of 
the  more  prominent  tragi-comedians  of  the  Turkish  revolution — Nazim 
Pasha  and  Shevket  Pasha,  for  instance. 

On  Breaking  into  Collier's 

EDITORS  SOMETIMES  WONDER  why  an  offer  of  special  prizes 
for  stories  draws  manuscripts  from  a  vast  number  of  persons 
who  have  never  written  professionally,  persons  who  indeed  often  show 
unfamiliarity  with  the  pen  as  an  instrument  of  aiij-  kind  of  communi- 
cation. Various  letters  received  at  this  office  on  the  subject  of  our 
Prize  Contest  throw  light  on  this  point.  It  is  the  anonymity  of  all  the 
contestants,  the  chance  for  all  the  writers  concerned  to  make  an  equal 
start,  as  it  were,  on  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  that  raises  hope  in  those  who 
think  there  is  no  hope  for  their  unknown  names  on  ordinary  occasions. 
One  correspondent  goes  so  far  as  to  urge  anonymity  of  residence.  He 
suggests  that  the  postmarks  on  all  the  envelopes  received  be  oblit- 
erated, so  that  writers  resident  in  such  literary  centers  as  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Indianapolis  may  enjoy  no  handicap  at  the  expense 
of  story-tellers  hailing  from  Kokomo,  Red  Oak,  and  Bellows  Falls. 
This  is  madness.  Editors  may  be  silly,  but  if  they  were  so  silly  as 
our  correspondent  imagines  they  could  not  keep  their  magazines  off 
the  rocks  a  year's  time.  We  recognize  in  this  office  and  are  on  guard 
against  influences  that  tend  to  bring  certain  groups  of  writers  and 
certain  kinds  of  stories  into  undue  prominence — influences  that  are 
horn  behind  the  scenes  and  do  not  come  from  the  public.  We  think 
some  editors  succumb  unduly  to  such  tendencies  to  get  in  a  groove. 
Yet  a  study  of  the  current  magazines  will  at  any  time  reveal  the  names 
of  a  large  proportion  of  newcomers.  We  in  Collier's  office  are  con- 
tinually on  guard  against  the  dry  rot  of  "professionalism,"  striving 
to  please,  not  primarily  the  literati,  but  intelligent  folk — folk  too  in- 
telligent to  be  treated  with  names  alone,  and  more  appreciative  of  a 
good  "first  story"  than  an  inferior  story  signed  by  a  well-known  name. 
Collier's  has  published  a  number  of  "first  stories"  lately,  among  them 
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liss  Sawyer's  "Paddy  the  Gander,"  Mr.  Whitfield's  "Taking  Life," 
Irs.  Davis's  "Geraldine's  Education,"  and  "A  Quiet  Life,  or  Life  on 
lie  Quiet,"  by  Herbert  Test  (which  appears  in  this  issue).  Two  others — 
The  Angel,"  by  R.  N.  Wall,  and  "Helen  Duffy  of  Troy,"  by  Edmond 
EcKenna — are  to  appear  soon.  Probably  within  a  month  or  two 
e  have  published  or  bought  still  others  without  knowing  it,  their 
ntliors  not  happening  to  give  us  the  informal  ion,  and  no  one  in  this 
Hicc  knowing  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

[n  Evil  in  the  Federal  Courts 


|10,()()0  a  year  of  "easy  money"  by  announcing  specifically  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  advertisements  of  clairvoyants,  fortune  tellers,  soothsayers, 
hypnotists,  psychics,  magnetic  healers,  quack  medical  practitioners 
of  every  variety,  and  fake  sales  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  useful  roster 
for  any  publisher,  to  be  kept  on  tile  as  an  index  expurgatorius. 

The  Breakdown 


once 

cont 


r 


HE  RESIGNATION  of  United  States  District  Attorney  McNab 


ias  called  attention  to 
Justice.    The  Attorney 


of  the  Northern  District  of  California 
n  evil  of  long  standing  in  the  Department  of 
ieneral  of  the  United  States  has  gen- 
ral  supervisory  jurisdiction  and  con- 
rol  over  the  ditlerent  United  States 
istricl  attorneys.  This  control  does 
ot  contemplate  interference  with  the 
idictnients  of  grand  juries  or  the  ver- 
fcts  of  petty  juries,  except  in  rare 
stances  and  under  extraordinary  cir- 
Bmstanees  which  may  warrant  such 
fterference.  The  Federal  judges  and 
le  district  attorneys  should  be  free 
mm  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Apartment  of  Justice.  Perhaps,  if 
ic  evil  had  not  grown  to  such  niag- 
HUde  and  had  not  been  made  the  ex- 
He  for  some  gross  favoritisms  and 
liscarriages  of  justice  in  recent  years, 
[r.  McNab's  sensational  resignation 
light  not  have  echoed  so  loudly 
tough  out  the  nation. 

iunicipal  Employees 


kTEW  YORK'S  insularity  is  finely 
^1  shown  in  the  orders  issued  in 
feral  departments  that  employees 
mst  reside  within  the  limits  of  New 
Irk  County  or  forfeit  their  offices, 
ii  the  same  narrow  spirit  the  Phila- 
flphia  "Telegraph"  reports  carping 
■iticism  in  certain  quarters  because 
hyor  Blankenbtjrg,  who  was  elected 
ii  a  platform  pledging  him  to  admin- 
ter  the  city  as  he  would  administer  a 
iisiness  enterprise,  has  given  impor- 
in t  appointments  in  the  Bureaus  of 
as.  Water,  Highways,  and  Public 
lories  to  men  born  in  Boston,  New 

ork,  and  Atlantic  City,  instead  of  reserving  them  all  for  Phila- 
elphians.  It  is  a  silly  criticism.  Mayor  Blankenburg  is  fortu- 
ttely  not  a  man  to  be  easily  discouraged,  and  may  be  counted  on 
)  continue  choosing  municipal  employees  very  much  as  he  used  to 
loose  employees  in  his  own  private  business — for  efficiency. 

(onor  in  Print 

\DD  ONE  MORE  to  the  honor  list  of  newspapers  that  close  their 
columns  to  advertising  swindles.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
inueapolis  "Journal,"  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  "Beacon"  comes  out 
ith  a  straightforward  confession  of  past  sins  and  promise  of  ini- 
pdiate  reform.  Its  publisher,  Mr.  Henry  -I.  Allen,  declares  flatly 
gainst  the  proposition  that  advertising  space  is  merely  merchandise 
)  be  sold  to  honest  ami  dishonest  advertisers  alike,  without  moral 
feponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  publication;  a  theory  invented,  we 
hderstand,  by  Beelzebub,  the  patron  devil  of  frauds: 

The  "Beacon"  is  soing  to  make  an  effort  hereafter  to  be  responsible  for  the 
iaracter  of  advertising  which  appears  in  its  columns  [inns  the  editorial  an 
mncement].    The  paper  will  endeavor  to  educate  the  public  to  believe  that 
hat  it  sees  in  the  news  columns  and  in  the  advertising  columns  is  alike  worthy 
f  serious  attention  as  truthful  statements. 

.  sound  single  standard  of  journalistic  morals.  Both  reader  and 
dvertiser  will  profit  by  it;  the  former  immediately,  the  latter  eventu- 
Hy.    Meantime  the  sturdy  Kansas  daily  turns  its  back  on  more  than 


The  Movies  in  Hades.    No.  2 


THE  VIRTUE  of  women  was  safeguarded  by  three  great 
ontrols.  These  were  the  religious  control,  the  family  control, 
and  the  control  by  public  opinion  in  a  watchful  community.  In  the 
earlier  times  the  evening  hours  of  the  girl  were  watched  over.  When 
she  went  out  it  was  to  a  friend's  house  with  an  older  woman  within  call. 
When  she  made  an  outing, a  picnic, a  dance,  a  theatre  party,  it  was  with 

a  group  of  young  persons,  all  of  them 
known  to  each  other.  And  all  the 
group  were  personally  known  to  the 
community  in  which  they  did  their 
merrymaking,  so  that  a  social  control 
wrapped  round  each  one  of  them.  No 
hour  of  recreation  but  was  passed 
within  hail  of  older,  friendly  persons. 
That  was  the  life  of  the  girl  in  the 
American  community  in  earlier  days. 
And  now  in  the  large  cities  comes  a 
sudden  removal  of  almost  all  observa- 
tion from  the  girl's  daily  life.  Her 
evenings  are  her  own,  as  never  before 
in  history.  She  is  free  to  go  out 
among  strangers,  to  be  introduced  by 
a  stranger  to  a  stranger,  and  so  passed 
along  to  whatever  unknown  predatory 
male  deems  it  worth  his  while  to  reach 
out  for  her.  She  is  free  to  wander  into 
the  public  dance  halls,  which  are  the 
chief  form  of  recreation  in  the  cities, 
and  spend  five  hours  in  dancing  with 
strangers  till  excitement,  and  possibly 
also  wine,  have  weakened  her  will.  And 
among  those  crowds  of  pleasure  seek- 
ers not  one  person  cares  whether  she 
emerges  innocent  or  tainted.  And  all 
that  night  life  is  surrounded  by  the 
vast  secrecy  of  the  city.  Of  the  home 
restraint  we  have  the  testimony  of 
many  "iris  that  they  have  grown  weary. 
Parents  state  that  the  girl  is  "wild" 
and  cannot  be  controlled.  The  girl  tells 
how,  being  tired  of  the  home,  she  came 
to  the  town  and  boarded.  In  the  anx- 
ious, toil-worn  life  of  the  family,  her 
situation  is  not  searched  and  analyzed.  Families  are  absorbed  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  father's  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with 
I  he  steady  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  his  family  is  larger 
every  little  while,  more  costly,  more  of  a  burden  to  his  perplexed 
mind  and  aging  body.  The  mother  is  spent  with  childbearing  and 
the  constant  fret  of  the  meal  getting  and  the  younger  children  under 
foot.  Often  this  situation  is  still  further  intensified  by  outside  work 
added  to  the  day's  duties — work  of  washing  clothes  or  floor  scrub- 
bing in  an  office  building.  She  is  troubled  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
insistent  duties  lying  straight  ahead  of  her,  and  she  has  no  strength 
with  which  to  cope  with  the  more  hidden  problems  of  the  daughter's 
life.  Those  subtler  matters  are  never  voluntarily  set  before  her  to 
solve,  because  the  girl  is  reticent  ot  her  perplexities. 

Summer  Gladness 


N' 


OW  IS  THE  SEASON  when  men  make  for  the  ocean  to  lave 
them  of  their  sins  and  cares.  There  is  freedom  in  a  beach  day 
full  of  sunshine  and  overhung  by  skies  of  a  hard  and  brilliant  blue. 
The  heat  and  wilt  of  frenzied  streets  are  forgotten  anil  far  away. 
Coolness  walks  up  from  the  wide  fields  of  salt.  It  is  good  to  sit  and 
watch  the  dancing  of  those  waters  and  the  sparkle  of  light  on  each 
tumbling  wave  peak.  It  is  better  yet  to  roll  and  swing  in  the  tides, 
to  glide  with  a  free  over-arm  down  the  path  of  the  waves,  cleaving 
the  water  with  slow,  even  stroke. 
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Mississippi  Goes  to  Work  for  a  Corporation 


TO  ROPE,  throw,  and  harness  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  drive  the  Father  of  Waters 
through  a  corral  and  set  it  at  work  in  a 
treadmill  for  power,  is  a  feat  worthy  of 
the  Government  that  is  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  But  the  gigantic  chunk  of  concrete  that 
now  dams  the  Mississippi  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to 
Hamilton,  111. — a  solid  prism  9-10ths  of  a  mile 
long,  53  feet  high,  42  feet  at  its  base,  and  29 
feet  at  the  top — was  not  built  by  the  Government 
but  by  a  private  syndicate.  Matching  big  risks 
against  the  chance  for  big  profits,  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Company  pitted  the  skill  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  against  the  force  of  floods,  ice, 
and  winds,  and  won.  For  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  country's  greatest  river  the  company 
makes  the  Government  a  present  of  a  canal 
lock  and  a  huge  dry  dock — costly  presents  both, 
but  poor  things  to  exchange  for  so  valuable  a 
franchise.  Already  the  dam  and  the  power  plant 
are  beginning  to  pay 
back  the  $27,000,000  in- 
vested to  build  them. 
Keokuk,  Hamilton,  and 
Warsaw  were  the  first 
cities  to  be  supplied  by 
the  new  system's  power ; 
and  St.  Louis,  143  miles 
away,  was  added  to 
the  list  of  customers 
this  month  by  a  high- 
voltage  transmission  line 
through  which  00,000 
horsepower  will  flow. 
For  ninety  -  nine  years 
the  Mississippi  River 
will  turn  giant  turbines 
in  the  plant  at  the  foot 
of  the  Des  Moines  Rap- 
ids for  the  profit  of  pri- 
vate capital. 

The  Keokuk  (lain, 
power  house,  lock,  dry 
dock,  sea  wall,  and  ice 
fender  (parts  of  all  of 
which  appear  in  the 
general  view  at  the  top 
of  the  page)  make  an 
unbroken  concrete  mono- 
lith with  a  length  of 
2V.   miles — the  longest 


in  the  world.  The  concrete  is  not  reenforced 
as  in  a  modern  office  building,  but  is  prac- 
tically poured  in  one  mold.  The  whole  structure 
is  anchored  5  feet  deep  in  the  blue  limestone 
of  the  river  bottom. 

One  effect  of  the  dam  is  to  deepen  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  65  miles  upstream.  Three  locks 
and  a  Government  canal  through  which  river 
boats  used  to  pass  are  no  longer  required,  and 
are  drowned  under  the  new  water  level.  A 
new  lock  at  Keokuk,  shown  in  the  illustration 
at  the  foot  of  this  page,  has  the  same  width 
(110  feet)  as  the  largest  locks  of  Panama, 
and  has  a  lift  of  40  feet,  where  the  greatest 
lift  of  the  Isthmus  locks  is  32  feet.  The 
gates,  weighing  nearly  1,000,000  pounds,  may  be 
opened  and  shut  with  little  more  effort  than  is 
required  to  open  your  front  door.  Pumping 
water  into  the  buoyancy  chambers  of  the  upper 
gates  causes  them  to  sink  low  enough  to  permit 


Larger  than  the  Locks 
dam  across  the  river 


of  Panama —  This  lock  through  which  Mississippi  River  boats  pass  the  new 
at  Keokuk  is  the  same  width  as  the  isthmus  locks  but  has  8  feet  more  lift 


the  passage  of  steamers.  The  lower  gates  turn 
upon  a  pivot  of  bronze  and  steel  in  the  shape 
of  a  hemisphere. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  project  is  the  accuracy  with  which 
time  was  computed.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  chief 
engineer,  had  to  combine  a  dozen  different  in- 
dustries into  one  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant.  He  spent  $1,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion machinery  alone.  He  built  15  miles  of 
standard  gauge  railroad  to  carry  supplies ;  he 
laid  nearly  50  miles  of  pipe-line,  and  he  manu- 
factured his  own  concrete,  making  the  river  bot- 
tom yield  the  sand  and  the  quarries  on  the  rail- 
road line  the  rock  that  went  into  the  mixture. 
Before  actual  work  on  the  dam  could  be  com- 
menced, the  river  had  to  be  unwatered.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cofferdams. 
The  cofferdams  were  really  cribs  of  rock  and 
clay  that  were  made  to  fit  the  river  bottom. 

The  first  cribs  were 
built  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter and  had  to  be  low- 
ered into  place  through 
holes  in  the  ice.  After 
this  they  were  joined 
together.  After  the 
river  was  turned  aside, 
the  building  of  the  con- 
crete dam  began  in 
January,  1911.  In  spite 
of  formidable  obstacles, 
it  has  progi^essed  on 
schedule,  almost  to  the 
day.  The  chief  engineer 
proved  his  own  confi- 
dence in  the  project  by 
investing  in  it  all  of  his 
own  fortune  of  $150,000. 
In  his  honor  the  War 
Depa  r  tment  r  e  c  e  n  1 1  y 
named  the  lake  that  is 
formed  by  the  dam 
"Lake  Cooper." 

Quincy,  Dallas  City, 
and  Alton,  111.,  and 
Fort  Madison  and  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  are  the 
latest  names  on  the  list 
of  cities  to  which  trans- 
mission lines  extend. 
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A  Chicago  Joshua  Invents  a  Sheet-Iron  Solar  System 


Tracing  a  constellation.    Professor  Atwood's  pointer  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  stars 


TIKE  another  Joshua,  Professor  Wallace  W.  Atwood 
knows  how  to  set  the  brakes  on  the  solar  system. 
First,  he  requests  spectators  to  step  inside  of  a  sheet-iron 
globe  which  has  just  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln  Park.  Then 
he  shuts  the  door 
and  it's  pitch  y 
night.  He  clicks 
an  electric  switch 
and  692  stars  be- 
gin to  twinkle. 
After  a  time  the 
ruoon  crosses  the 
horizon  and  sets; 
then  the  sun  rises 
while  the  stars 
disappear  before 
its  radiance.  The 
globe  is  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  cost 
$10,000.  Its  weight, 
exclusive  of  the 
platform,  is  500 
pounds.  The  globe 
is  a  gift  from  La 
Verne  W.  Noyes. 
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The  Left-Behin 


By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 


TERRY  SHANWAY  was 

only  a  number  and  his  home 
a  cell.  But  in  such  a  way  does 
Mr.  Cooper  present  his  story, 
that  his  life  and  his  sorrow  and 
his  frailty  are  brought  poign- 
antly near  to  us. 

WHERE  the  one  strip  of  sunlight 
shone  brightest  in  the  chaplain's 
office  sat  Jerry  Shanway — Smiling 
Jerry,  as  Mr.  Trevitt  had  named 
him.  Before  him  was  a  large  tray,  filled  with 
glittering  wires  and  bright  little  stones, 
which  all  day  long  he  converted  into  trinkets 
and  brooches,  that  those  who  came  to  the 
prison  might  see  and  buy.  .lorry  was  singing 
a  little — even  a  man  who  has  ten  years  still 
before  him  can  be  bright  and  cheerful.  Jerry 
hardly  ever  was  otherwise. 

There  came  the  sound  of  steps  from  with- 
out and  Jerry  turned  his  grizzled,  kindly  old 
face  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  rather  young 
woman  who  had  preceded  the  guard  a  few 
steps.  She  halted  at  Jerry's  smile,  and  spoke 
to  the  guard.   He  grinned. 

"He's  Jerry."  was  the  answer.  "(!ot  some 
funny  idea  about  a  homo  for  somebody  or 
something  of  the  kind.  The  chaplain's  taken 
a  notion  to  him  and  brought  him  up  here. 
They've  got  some  kind  of  a  scheme  on." 

THE  woman — she  seemed  rather  girlish, 
with  her  straying  hair  and  bright, 
cheerful  eyes,  yet  thoroughly  a  woman 
— stepped  closer  and  bent  to  examine  the 
contents  of  Jerry's  tray.  The  smiling  one 
leaned  hack  and  allowed  his  hands  to  go  to 
his  knees. 

"Yisitin'V"  he  asked  cheerfnly.    The  woman 
nodded  pleasantly. 

"Yes.    Are  these  souvenirs  of  the  prison?" 

Instantly  Jerry  was  leaning  forward  with 
an  eager  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"They  arc  ami  they  ain't."  he  explained 
with  a  little  laugh.  "Yon  see.  it's  a  little 
scheme  of  mine.  I'm  up  for  horse  stealin'." 
he  interjected  as  though  the  visitor  should 
know.  She  nodded  slightly  and  picked  up  a 
small  pin  to  examine  it.  Jerry  went  on. 
"I've  been  up  most  all  my  life — ever  since  I 
got  grown.  I  guess  I'm  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family."  he  added,  and  there  was. a  silence. 

"But  you  said  something  about  the  souve- 
nirs?"   The  visitor  of  the  pretty  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair  was  bending  over  the  tray  a 
bit  more  now.  examining  the  works  of  Jerry's  handi- 
craft. 

•  Yes."  came  the  answer,  "you  see,  Mr.  Trevitt — he's 
our  chaplain — and  I  are  working  out  a  little  some- 
thing. What  we  want  to  do,"  he  added  with  a  new 
eagerness  in  bis  tone,  "is  to  start  a  home  for  the  left- 
behinds,  the  people  that  really  suffer  when  a  man  sets 
sent  up.  You  see,  for  a  lot  of  us.  it's  a  big  sight  bet- 
ter that  we're  sent  here.  We  don't  ever  have  to  worry 
about  food  or  clothing  or  a  roof  to  cover  us.  Some  of 
us  are  really  better  off.  Take  me,  for  instance;  I'm 
happy  here,  in  a  way.  I  know  I've  got  to  be  good.  I 
can't  be  that  way  outside.  I've  been  just  naturally 
bad  ever  since  I  grew  up  and  started  playing  football. 
Sounds  funny,  don't  it?"  he  asked  with  a  little  laugh. 
"But,  you  see,  what  did  it  was  this:  I  was  workin'  at 
the  time  and  I  got  hurt.  Got  kicked  in  the  head  and 
was  laid  out.  'Course  I  lost  my  job  and  couldn't  find 
another  one.  So  one  night  I  stole  something — well,  it 
just  seems  I  just  can't  keep  my  hands  off  of  other 
people's  stuff."  The  smile  had  become  wan.  The 
little  woman  drew  up  a  chair  and  seated  herself, 
while  the  guard  at  the  door  yawned. 

"And  so — "  she  prompted. 

"Well."  and  Jerry  laughed,  "I've  been  sent  up  so 
much  I've  just  got  to  be  sort  of  home  folks  here.  I 
was  thinking  about  it  lately  and  I  got  this  idea.  It's 
pretty  bard  to  be  a  convict — for  the  ordinary  fellow" 
— bis  face  grew  serious — "but  that  ain't  near  as  bad 
as  belli1  the  wife  or  children  of  one.  out  in  the  world 
with  nobody  to  help  them.    Ever  think  about  that?" 


"/  ain't  never  seen  her."  There  was  suppressed 
pathos  in  the  voice.    "You  see,  I  got  sent  up  before — " 

be  asked  suddenly.  "I  have — lots.  And  so  Mr.  Trevitt 
and  I  want  to  start  a  home — just  a  little  place  at 
first — where  folks  that  have  been  left  behind  can  be 
taken  care  of.  I've  got  the  name  all  thought  up,"  he 
continued  while  his  face  beamed.  "We're  going  to  call 
it  the—" 

"Better  wait  until  you  have  the  home  before  you 
name  it."  the  woman  said  with  a  little  nod  of  the  head. 
"And  so  you're  trying  to  build  this  place  with  the 
money  you  get  out  of  these  trinkets?  I  suppose  people 
who  visit  the  prison  buy  them?" 

"Yessum."  answered  Jerry  to  both  questions. 

The  little  woman  went  on  : 

"Don't  you  think  it  will  take  a  long  time?" 

JERRY"  raised  himself  a  bit  in  his  chair. 
"Yes,  it  will,"  he  averred,  "but.  you  see.  maybe 
Mr.  Trevitt  can  do  something  some  of  these  days. 
If  one  of  us  could  only  get  out  in  the  State  and  see 
some  of  the  people  who  count,  you  know — like  Repre- 
sentatives and  things — it'd  help  a  lot.  Mr.  Trevitt'd 
go  if  he  could,  but  he's  just  so  busy  all  the  time.  And 
I  wouldn't  do  any  good  because  I'd  be  an  ex-con. 
People  wouldn't  pay  much  attention  to  me.  So" — 
there  came  that  happy  smile  again,  a  smile  which 
nothing  seemed  to  dim  very  long — "we  just  keep  on 
workin'  and  savin',  and  maybe  some  day  there'll  be 


enough  to  make  a  start.  Mr.  Trevitt  keeps 
all  the  money.  I  wouldn't  trust  myself  with 
it.    I'd  steal  it." 

There  came  the  clink  of  silver  as  the 
woman  rose. 

"Just  to  add  to  the  fund,"  she  said.  There 
were  little  wrinkles  of  good-fellowship  about 
her  eyes.  Jerry's  stammering  voice  gave 
thaaks  while  the  woman  went  on:  "Perhaps 
you  think  too  many  had  things  about  your- 
self. Maybe  if  you  could  set  out  and  had  this 
home  to  think  about  you  could  keep  straight. 
Other  men  have." 

Jerry  nodded  bis  head  slowly.  "I  don't 
know."  was  bis  thoughtful  reply. 

"But  perhaps  the  idea  of  benefiting  others 
would  help  you."  the  woman  reassured  him. 
"How  did  you  come  to  think  of  the  plan, 
Jerry  ?" 

It  was  then  that  the  smile  faded,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  face  paled.  Jerry  looked 
hard  at  the  floor.  He  picked  up  his  pliers 
aimlessly,  then  dropped  them.  He  cleared 
his  throat. 

"I — I've  got  a  little  left-behind  myself." 
came  huskily. 
"A  child?" 

Jerry's  eyes  came  up  slowly. 
"I  ain't  never  seen  her."    There  was  sup- 
pressed pathos  in  the  voice.     "YoU  see.  1 
got  sent  up  before — " 

SOMETHIXU  prompted  the  woman  to  rise 
and,  moving  closer,  lay  a  hand  on  the 
bent  shoulder  of  the  old  man 
"Tell  me,"  she  prompted. 
Jerry  slowly;  almost  reverently,  looked  up- 
ward. "You  see.  when  I  sot  out  before,  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  do 
right,"  be  said.  "I  thought  that  maybe  it' 
I'd  get  married  and  settle  down  and  have  a 
place  to  call  home,  I  could  do  it.  After  a 
while  I  found  a  girl  that  liked  me — she  was 
a  good  girl,  too — and  we  got  married.  I  kept 
straight  almost  two  years,"  he  continued  with 
a  bit  of  supplication  in  bis  voice,  "and  then 
— well,  we  needed  money  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I — I  came  hack  here.  Lucy 
was  born  two  months  later — she  and  her 
mother  kind  of  traded  lives.  I  guess.  When 
the  one  came  in  the  other  went  out."  The 
voice  bad  grown  husky.  There  came  a  pause. 
The  woman  who  stood  with  her  hand  on  the 
prisoner's  shoulder  merely  looked  at  the 
glowing  shaft  of  sunlight  and  said  nothing. 
Jerry  at  last  went  on — he,  too,  was  staring 
ahead — "And  I  ain't  ever  seen  her.  Some 
folks  that  had  known  us — and  known  what 
had  become  of  me — took  her  in,  and  they're 
a-bringing  her  up.  Of  course,  she  knows  I'm 
up  here,  and  lots  of  times  she  asks  about  her  daddy 
that  she's  never  seen.  They  tell  her  she'll  get  to  see 
me  some  time.  It's  like  this,"  he  added  suddenly,  "I 
don't  want  her  to  see  me  until  I  know  I  can  be 
straight  and  good  and  clean  for  her.  And  all  the 
time  I'm  here  I'm  just  fighting  on  that — keep  straight 
— keep  straight!  I  ain't  mastered  it  yet,  maybe  I 
never  will,  but  I'm  going  to  try." 

"Don't  you  get  lonely  for  her?''  came  the  question- 
ing of  a  soothing  voice. 

"Lonesome?"  Jerry  leaned  forward.  "Honest, 
ma'am,  I'd  just  give  everything  in  the  world  if  I 
could  see  her.  But  I  wouldn't  go  to  her  now  even  if 
I  should  be  let  out  just  this  next  minute.  I'd  want 
to  wait  and  see  if  I  could  keep  straight.  I'd  just 
tempt  myself  first  and  know  if  I  could  put  it  behind 
me.  Then,  if  I  could.  I'd  go  to  her  and  I'd  grab  her 
up  in  my  arms,  and — well.  I  guess  I'd  kiss  her  a 
million  times.  I  write  letters  to  her  lots  of  times  and 
tell  her  how  her  daddy's  going  to  come  to  see  her 
some  time.  You  know,  she  thinks  I  work  up  here. 
She  doesn't  know  I'm  a  regular  prisoner.  I'd  kind 
of  hate  to  have  her  know  that.  But  sometimes — "  he 
paused  for  just  a  second  while  a  band  that  trembled 
a  bit  sought  his  lips — "sometimes  I  dream  of  bow  it 
would  be  if  I'd  be  sitting  here,  just  like  I  am  to-day. 
and  the  bell  up  on  the  wall'd  ring  and  the  warden'd 
tell  me  there  was  some  one  out  at  the  gate  who 
wanted  to  see  me — a  little  girl — and  that  she  was 
coming  right  in.  Wouldn't  that  be  nice?  If  she  could 
just  come  here  and  not  know  I  was  a  long-timer  or 
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anything  like  that,  and  see  her 
daddy  for  a  while  and  then 
go  away.  I'd  like  to  see  my 
Lucy.'"  I  lis  voice  had  taken  on 
a  crooning  tone:  "I'd  sure  like 
to  see  my  little  Lucy,  I  sure 
would." 

And  one  clay,  when  Jerry  tried 
to  look  hack  on  it  following 
the  expanse  of  a  few  hours,  he 
could  not  remember  just  what 
had  happened  after  that,  whether 
he  had  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  sobbed  as  he  often 
longed  to  do,  or  "whether  he  had 
said  good-by  to  this  pleasant, 
friendly  woman  with  the  smile 
w  hich  he  always  strove  to  bear. 
He  could  not  remember;  but,  just 
the  same,  there  was  a  strange 
peace  in  his  soul,  a  feeling  that 
the  world  was  good  and  that  life 
was  meant  Cor  all  of  us  to  make 
the  best  of.  When  the  "glim 
douse" — the  convict  term  for  that 
time  when  lights  must  be  out — 
came  that  night  Jerry  sat  long 
in  bis  cell  and  smiled  at  the  dark- 
ness. (  Mice  or  twice  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  vacancy  and 
whispered  to  himself.  It  was  a 
name  he  spoke,  that  of  Lucy. 

HE  SLEPT,  only  to  be  awak- 
ened within  an  hour  by  the 
touch   of   a    hand    on  his 
shoulder.     A    lonely    light  was 
burning  in  the  corridor  outside  his  cell, 
face  of  a  guard. 

"Warden  wants  you."  was  the  terse  order. 
Jerry  dressed  dreamily  and  followed.  lie  hesitated 
at  the  door  of  the  warden's  office  and  started  a  bit 
at  the  fact  that  the  door  to  the  pardon  room  was  open. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  pardoned  men  slept  away 
their  last  night  in  prison.  A  suit  of  clothing  lay  across 
th<*  foot  rail  of  the  bed.  The  warden  was  smiling. 
"You're  going  out  in  the  morning,  Jerry."  he  said. 


morning,  and  you'll  walk  out. 
Let's  see,  you've  been  here  six 
years,  haven't  you?  That  pulls 
your  release  money  up  to  $7*1. 
But  we'll  fix  that  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  just  wanted  to  bring  you 
out  of  your  cell  into  the  pardon 
room.    Good  night,  Jerry." 

Dazed,  almost  unable  to  be- 
lieve, Jerry  Shanway  reeled  a  bit. 
It  seemed  that  ten  years  had 
been  added  to  his  life.  He  thought 
of  the  great  outside,  of  the  little 
girl,  of  the  pet  scheme  on  which 
he  had  worked  for  so  many 
months.  Perhaps,  after  a  while 
out  there,  after  he  had  proved 
that  he  could  be  straight  and 
good,  perhaps  then — 


J 


He  saw  the 


The  clamping  jaws  of  Jerry  Shanway  had 
fastened  on  the  wrist  which  held  the  light 

The  convict  started.  His  hands  went  forward,  then 
dropped  at  his  side. 

"Going  out?"  he  gasped.    "Why.  I  didn't  know — " 
"That  somebody  was  working  for  a  pardon  for  yon? 
Neither  did  I.    The  Governor  telephoned  to-night  that 
he  was  sending  the  papers.    They'll  be  here  in  the 


ERRT'S  hands  twitched  a  bit. 
"Who  got  the  pardon  for 
me?"  he  asked  slowly. 
"Don't   know."   came  the  an- 
swer.   "The  Governor  wouldn't 
say." 

"I  wish  I  knew."  The  words 
were  stumbling.  "It'd  help  me 
keep  straight.  Yon  know.  Mr. 
Warden,  I'm  going  to  keep 
straight  this  time.  I'm  going  to 
be  straight  a  long  time,  and  then, 
when  I'm  sure  of  myself.  I'm 
going  down  to  see  my  little  girl. 
I  bet  she'll  be  glad  to  see  her 
daddy.  I'll  tell  her  I've  lost 
my  joli  up  here,"  he  concluded 
with  a  dry  little  laugh. 

But  the  warden  did  not  laugh  with  him.  He  was 
at  his  desk,  tapping  it  nervously  witli  a  lead  pencil. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  win,  Jerry."  lie  said  slowly. 
"I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  come  back.  The  fight  isn't 
in  you.  some  way." 

Three  months  later  he  nodded  his  head  in  an  "I-told- 
you-so"  manner.  The  name  of  Jerry  Shanway  had 
once  more  been  entered  upon  the  books  of  Tralsing 
Penitentiary,  the  measurements     Continued  on  page  ;,i  ) 
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By  Herbert  C.  Test 


"OOMANCE  appears  in  the  queerest 
places  and  in  the  most  unlikely 
characters.  And  sometimes  the  people 
in  the  midst  of  the  romance  are  the 
last  to  recognize  it.  Such  is  the  re- 
markable hero  of  this  story. 
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|OOD  evening,  Mr.  Opt." 

Mrs.    Roddy   extended   greeting   to  the 
•arder  whose  delayed  arrival  completed 
our  roster  of  regular  diners.    She  nodded 
toward  the  one  empty  chair. 

"We  were  just  talking  about  burglars,"  she  stated. 
Mr.  Opt  glanced  at  her  with  scrutinizing  interest. 
"I  was  just  saying."  she  continued,  "that  I  never 
felt  the  least  bit  afraid  of  'em  when  my  husband  was 
alive.  I  think  every  one  of  'em  ought  to  go  to  the 
chair,"  she  continued  with  conviction.  "Every  one ! 
There  is  too  much  stealing  entirely !" 

Mrs.  Roddy  appeared  to  be  working  herself  up  to 
a  proper  condemnatory  attitude  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice. She  glared  at  "Doc"  Spears  and  another  boarder, 
who  were  indulging  in  a  low-toned  discussion  of  com- 
ing baseball  prospects.  Doc  Spears  baited  with  a 
word  half  finished. 

"Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief."  she  quoted.  "A 
young  man  who  doesn't  pay  his  honest  debts  when 
they  are  due  is  no  better." 

Doc  Spears,  who  had  been  publicly  dunned  in  the. 
front  hall  for  overdue  board,  appeared  to  grasp  an 
inner  meaning  in  the  rather  enigmatic  conclusion. 

"I  guess  they'd  have  to  work  the  electrocuters  on 
shifts  if  they  did,"  he  replied,  equally  cryptic. 
Mrs.  Roddy  shifted  her  gaze  back  to  Mr.  Opt. 
"I'm  not  speaking  for  myself — that  is,  not  about  the 
burglars,"  she  declared.    "Goodness  knows,  I've  noth- 
ing to  steal  now.    It's  mighty  different  from  when  Mr. 
Roddy  was  alive,"  she  finished  plaintively. 
Miss  Bessie  Truax,  who  had  finished  her  dinner,  sat 


back  and  played  with  a  cluster  ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand.  "Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Roddy,  that 
some  poor  persons  are  driven  to  steal  by  misfortune?" 
she  queried  with  deep  concern. 

"That  is  no  excuse — to  my  mind,"  Mrs.  Roddy  re- 
turned acidly.  "No  excuse  whatever !  You're  soon 
going  to  have  a  house  of  your  own" — Miss  Truax 
blushed — "or  a  flat,"  she  added  pointedly.  "You  wait 
until  you  get  away  from  a  homelike  place,  where  you're 
taken  care  of  like  a  mother  would ;  and  wait  until  you 
have  to  tend  to  locking  up  and  hear  noises  when  your 
husband  is  out  at  some  beer  saloon  with  you  alone  at 
home.    You  just  wait!" 

Miss  Bessie  Truax  seemed  crushed  for  a  moment 
over  this  picture  of  domestic  woe;  then  she  rallied. 

"My  husband" — she  faltered  and  blushed  more 
deeply — "or,  at  least,  my  intended  husband,  doesn't 
drink,"  she  stated  positively.  "And.  anyhow,  I  know 
he  wouldn't  leave  me  alone — " 

"Cho!"  Mrs.  Roddy  interrupted.  "You'll  find  out!" 
She  appealed  to  her  entire  boarding  clientele.  "She'll 
find  out,  won't  she?"  she  demanded. 

Miss  Bessie  Truax  refused  to  retreat. 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  believe  there  is  some  good  even  in 
burglars,"  she  insisted. 

Mrs.  Roddy  appeared  about  to  explode  as  the  result 
of  the  defiant  stand  taken  by  Miss  Truax,  who  had  al- 
ready placed  herself  outside  the  pale  of  consideration 
by  serving  notice  of  intention  to  vacate  her  room  to 
enter  matrimony.    She  appealed  directly  to  Mr.  Opt. 

"Some  good  in  burglars?"  she  demanded  of  him. 
"Mr.  Opt.  do  you  believe  that  there  can  be  any  good 
in  burglars?" 

MR.  OPT  rose,  and  his  motions,  although  deferen- 
tial, were  quick.    He  bobbed  a  timid  bow  and 
started  for  the  door. 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  murmured. 

Mrs.  Roddy  glowered  down  an  incipient  titter 
started  among  her  charges.  She  ignored  the  complete 
failure  of  Mr.  Opt  to  rally  to  her  support. 

"There's  what  I  call  a  little  gentleman,"  she  told  us. 


"Comes  and  goes  as  quiet  as  a  mouse:  always  speaks 
most  respectful,  and  never  complains  about  his  meals." 
She  paused  to  gather  together  more  virtues  of  Mr. 
Opt  to  be  vocally  catalogued. 

"What  does  old  Pussyfoot  do  for  a  living?"  Doc 
Spears  inquired. 

"That  is  a  matter  that  is  less  the  business  of  any 
boarder  in  my  house  than  it  is  mine,"  Mrs.  Roddy  re- 
turned. "And  /  never  inquire  into  anybody's  affairs — 
especially  when  they  pay  two  dollars  extra  a  week  for 
a  third-floor  back — and  pay  it."  she  finished  pointedly. 

Doc  Spears  was  unabashed.  "Maybe  he's  superin- 
tendent of  an  all-night  Sunday  school."  he  suggested 
impudently.  "I  usually  meet  him  going  out  at  night 
when  I  come  in — and  I  don't  often  blow  off  the  avenue 
until  the  bartenders  start  for  the  hay."  The  final 
statement  was  made  boastfully. 

Mrs.  Roddy  rose  to  assist  in  serving  dessert. 

"Whatever  he  does,  he  don't  spend  his  board  money 
for  booze,"  she  retorted. 

Doc  Spears  gulped  his  pudding  and  started  toward 
the  hall  before  he  replied. 

"Booze!"  he  jeered.  "I'd  like  to  see  Opt  with  a 
little  jag.  I  can't  see  how  such  rabbits  as  him  get 
along  without  some  excitement  in  life.  Me  for  a  little 
adventure  once  in  a  while,"  he  declared  as  he  departed. 

MR.  OPT'S  light,  double  tap  at  my  door  barely 
drew  my  attention  from  my  evening  studies. 
He  opened  the  door  less  than  a  third  of  its 
swing  and  sidled  into  the  room.  I  noticed  that  he 
closed  the  door  without  causing  the  usual  click  of  the 
latch.  His  progress  across  the  floor  to  the  chair  to 
which  I  invited  him  with  a  nod  was  absolutely  noise- 
less. He  avoided,  as  though  by  instinct,  a  loose  floor 
board  which  usually  squeaked  loudly  when  stepped  on. 
He  flashed  a  comprehensive  glance  around  the  room  as 
he  seated  himself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair. 
"I  hope,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intruding,  sir?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

I  informed  him  that  I  was  glad  to  welcome  hini  to 
my  humble  quarters.    He  refused  my  tender  of  my  own 
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plies and  satisfies  over  one  hundred  thousand 
Overland  owners.  You  will  find  Overland 
Service  Stations,  at  your  service,  in  every  civi- 
lized section  of  both  hemispheres. 

Overland  parts  are  stocked  in  every  coun- 
try under  the  sun.  A  special  staff  of  "parts 
auditors"  constantly  travel  all  over  the  world, 
checking  this  stock  and  keeping  it  up-to-date. 
These  men  study  and  anticipate  your  needs 
in  the  many  different  countries — and  see  that 
you  get  what  you  want  when  you  want  it.  A 
large  force  of  men  at  our  Executive  Offices  do 
nothing  but  keep  in  touch  with  and  keep  tab 
on  the  efficiency  of  this  system.  It  is  never- 
permitted  to  fall  below  a  certain  standard. 


Overland  owners  are  never  put  to  the  in- 
convenience or  annoyance  of  waiting  days  or 
weeks  for  parts  to  come  from  the  factory.  No 
matter  what  part  of  the  civilized  world  you 
are  in  you  can  always  get  whatever  you  re- 
quire in  a  few  hours.  And  all  this  is  the  result 
of  our  establishing,  developing,  and  maintain- 
ing what  has  grown  to  be  the  most  far  reach- 
ing system  of  automobile  service  in  the  world. 

Service  is  a  matter  to  which  you  should 
give  more  consideration.  The  establishment 
of  the  Overland  system  has  cost  us  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  always  at  the 
command  of  every  Overland  owner  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 


rhe  Willys-Overland  Company,  Dept.  6,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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comfortable  rocker  and  waited  patiently  until  I  had 
completed  the  usual  inane  sarcasms  concerning  board- 
ing-house comforts.  "Many  a  young  gentleman  has 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  worse,  sir." 
lie  said  respectfully.  He  passed  a  tiny  leather  box 
from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

"I  hope.  sir.  that  I  am  not  presuming  in  coming  to 
you  for  a  favor,  sir,"  he  continued  without,  waiting 
Cor  a  reply.  He  seemed  pleased  at  my  nod  of  encour- 
agement. "You  see,  sir,  it  is  a  rather  delicate  mat- 
ter, sir;  one  that  I  could  hardly  ask  anyone  but  a 
gentleman  to  undertake,  sir — " 

lie  stopped  and  held  out  the  little  box.    As  he  ex- 
tended it  toward  me  he  snapped  the  lid  open.  Inside 
lay  a  ring  set  with  a  small  but  perfect  diamond.  He 
laid  the  box  and  the  trinket 
i't  held  on  my   trunk,  which 
was  doing  duty  as  an  Impro- 
vised desk. 

"You  see,  sir,  she's  a  very 
nice  young  lady,  sir — very 
kindly;  and  very  sympathetic, 
I  imagine,  sir.  1  thought  1 
might  be  permitted,  sir — " 

Hi:  PAUSE!  >  again.    I  am 
sure  that   my  face  re- 
vealed  my  mental  per- 
plexity.  The  faint  shadow  of  a 
smile  flickered  across  his  face. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir."  he 
apologized.  "Yon  could  hardly 
know.  sir.  just  what  1  am  ask- 
ing, sir."  The  faint  smile  ap- 
peared again. 

"You  see.  sir."  be  continued 
rapidly,  "I  wish  to  leave  this 
little  remembrance  to  Miss 
Truax — Miss  Bessie  Trua.x. 
you  know,  sir:  the  young  lady 
who  is  about  to  be  married, 
sir:  and  I  thought  maybe,  sir. 
that  you — " 

"Why  don't  you  give  it  to 
her,  thenV"  I  was  getting 
impatient. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  sir!"  His 
tone  expressed  a  mild  horror. 
"I  couldn't  do  it  at  all.  sir." 
He  became  propitiatory.  "You 
see,  sir.  I — I — "  He  seemed 
to  have  evolved  an  idea  and  appeared  pleased 
see.  sir.  I  am  going  away.  sir.  and — " 

This  time  I  did  not  have  to  express  my  thought. 
"I'll  explain,  sir."  he  said  hurriedly,  as  though  in  an- 
swer to  my  unspoken  query.  "I'll  explain,  sir.  why  1 
can't  give  it  to  her  before  I  go  away.  sir.  You  see.  sir. 
that  the  young  lady  has  been  very,  nrii  good  to  me. 
sir,  and  I  wish  to  show-  my  appreciation  of  her 
kindness." 

HE  PAUSED  as  though  to  correlate  his  ideas. 
Again  he  showed  uncanny  grasp  of  my  mental 
processes.  I  had  no  recollection  of  Miss  Truax 
even  noticing  the  retiring  Mr.  Opt  during  the  two  months 
since  his  arrival  at  Mrs.  Roddy's  and  had  intended  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  by  asking  for  information  regard- 
ing the  form  of  kindness  displayed  by  the  young  lady. 

"Oh,  no.  sir:  not  the  ordinary  sort  of  kindness  at  all. 
sir."  he  interjected  hastily.  "Not  at  all.  sir!  You 
see.  sir.  that  Miss  Truax  has  only  been  kindly  and 
considerate  of  everybody  in  the  house,  sir;  not  at  all 
of  me.  alone,  sir.    Not  at  all.  sir."' 

My  impression  of  Miss  Truax  during  our  acquaint- 
ance at  Mrs.  Roddy's  had  hardly  led  me  to  believe  in 
any  transcendent  goodness  or  kindliness  in  that  young 
lady.  At  times  I  had  thought  her  a  bit  snippy.  I 
said  so.    Mr.  opt  appeared  pained. 

"()h.  sir:  I'm  so  sorry,  sir."  be  complained.  "I  hoped 
that  everyone  admired  her  as  I  do.  She  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  so  ready  to  take  up  for  the  poor 
and  lowly,  sir.  Now  at  dinner  to-night,  sir.  When  she 
took  up  for  the  bur — " 

His  sudden  silence  made  me  glance  at  him  Quickly. 
He  had  covered  his  lips  with  a  half-closed  hand  and 
appeared  frightened. 

"  Are  you  interested  in  the  welfare  of  burglars V"  I 
asked  sharply. 

'  Well,  in  a  way.  sir."  be  answered  quickly.  He 
seemed  distressed.  "Just  in  a  way,  sir.  You  see.  sir." 
be  hui  ried  on  as  though  to  cover  a  conversational  slip. 
"I  just  used  that  as  an  illustration  of  her  desire  to 
shield  the  weak  and  erring.  You  see,  sir,  it  made  me 
think  of  my  wife — " 

"Your  wife'.'"  I  broke  in.  "Are  noil  married?"  I'm 
afraid  my  smile  w  as  sardonic.  Mr.  ( >pt's  quick  gray 
eyes  took  flashing  notice. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir."'  he  answered.  "Yes.  sir.  Didn't  I 
mention  her  before?  In  Chicago,  sir.  The  dearest 
and  sweetest  woman  in  the  world,  sir.  I  have  her 
picture  here,  sir." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  but  I  waved  aside  his 
proffer  of  the  picture.  I  was  becoming  puzzled.  "Go 
on.  please."  I  requested.  "Tell  me  what  you  wish." 
lie  seemed  relieved. 


"You  see,  it's  like  this,  sir,"  he  said.  "Miss  Truax 
is  about  to  be  married,  sir.  The  young  man,  I  take  it, 
sir.  is  worthy  but  poor,  sir.  Wait  just  a  moment, 
please,"  he  pleaded  to  halt  my  intended  comment. 
"You  see,  sir,  that  the  ring — that  is,  her  engagement 
ring — is  plated,  sir" — he  seemed  horrified — "merely 
plated,  sir.  I've  seen  it  often.  And  the  stones,  sir" — 
he  twitched  his  hands  as  though  in  pain — "the  stones, 
sir,  are  merest  imitation,  sir.  I  thought,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  "that  perhaps  you  might — oh.  dear,  sir!  I'm  so 
sorry  that  you  don't  like  her.  sir — that  you  might  give 
her  this  little  ring  in  place — " 

"Are  you  sure  your  wif< — "  I  started  the  witless 
prod  and  stopped — ashamed. 

"Oh.  my  wife  would  approve — entirely,  sir.    I  have 
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a  question  or  request  with  difficulty,  and  stopped.  I 
leaned  back  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  "I  guess  that  will 
hold  me  for  to-night,"  I  remarked. 

Mr.  Opt  brightened.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir."  he 
said  timidly,  "but  you  write,  do  you  not,  sir?"  The 
question  surprised  me  and  I  suppose  I  showed  it.  "I 
mean  you  write  for  the  newspapers,  or  books,  or  some- 
thing," he  explained. 

I  grinned  as  I  denied  the  impeachment,  and  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  no  literary  aspirations.  •  I'm 
a  shipping  clerk,  and  this  toil  with  pen  and  paper, 
which  may  resemble  the  outward  and  visible  effort  of 
budding  creative  genius,  is.  instead,  the  mark  of  labor 
devoted  to  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  practice  of 
bookkeeping,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  correspondence 
school,"  I  told  him  half  jocu- 
larly. 

I  was  a  bit  proud  of 
rhetorical  flight.  Mr.  i  i 
however,  seemed  chagrined. 
"I'm  sorry  for  my  mistalJS 
sir,"  he  said  humbly.  "Very 
sorry,  indeed,  sir.  I  rather 
hoped — " 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  youl 
I  interrupted.     "If  you  wis: 
some  ground  and  lofty  wril 
ing  performed   maybe  I  cafi 
do  it  for  you." 

Mr.   Opt   again   smiled  his 
tiny  smile. 

"Oh.  no,  sir!"  he  declared. 
"It's  nothing  at  all.  sir." 
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"Mr.  Opt,  do  you  believe  that  there  can  be  any  good 
in  burglars?"      "Yes,  ma'am,"    he  murmured 


written  to  her.  sir.  She  is  greatly  pleased.  T  thought 
I  told  you  that,  sir."  The  man's  misery  was  apparent. 
"I  hoped,  sir,  that  you  could  suggest  some  way.  sir — " 

I  was  glad  to  rush  to  cover.  I  felt  a  sudden  fear 
that  he  might  break  into  tears.    I  spoke  heartily. 

"Why,  Opt.  old  scout,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world."  I  said.  "I  know  the  young  buck  she's  about  to 
marry.  He's  a  clerk  in  a  store  downtown.  Very  de- 
cent chap.  Suppose  I  just  slij)  him  the  ring  and  let 
him  make  the  change?  I'll  say  it's  from  the  boarders 
here  if  you  don't  want  the  credit.  He'll  be  tickled  to 
death.  lie's  scraping  every  cent  for  furniture.  Do 
you  suppose  you  can  trust  me  with  it?" 

Mr.  Opt  went  into  extremely  subdued  paroxysms  of 
joy.  He  grabbed  the  little  case,  snapped  the  lid  shut, 
and  pressed  it  into  my  hands,  holding  it  there  with 
both  of  his.  as  though  fearful  that  I  might  withdraw 
my  offer  of  service.  "Thank  you.  sir!  Thank  you  a 
thousand  times,  sir!"  he  exulted.  "A  wonderful  plan, 
sir — wonderful.    Let  me  thank  you  again,  sir." 

MR.  OPT  started  toward  the  d  \  still  in  that 
gliding,  noiseless  fashion.    He  stopped  with  his 
hand  on  the  knob  and  looked  back  at  me  wist- 
fully.   I  decided  that  the  man  was  lonely  and  felt  a 
t  winge  of  sympathy. 

"Don't  hurry.  Opt."  I  said.  "Come  back  and  sit 
down  until  I  finish  a  little  work  here  and  we'll  drift 
down  to  the  corner  for  a  glass  of  beer." 

He  came  back  and  again  seated  himself  on  the  for- 
ward edge  of  the  chair.  "Thank  you  very  kindly, 
sir."  he  murmured.  "I  will  be  very  glad  to  accept,  sir. 
I  suppose  you  don't  mind.  sir.  if  I  take  ginger  ale?" 

The  man's  abject  humility  of  words  and  manner  was 
too  Ludicrous  for  adequate  description.  Despite  my 
sense  of  the  demands  of  hospitality.  I  was  forced  to 
laugh.  "Opt,  you're  a  funny  card."  I  chuckled  shame- 
lessly between  guffaws. 

Mr.  Opt  did  not  seem  to  mind.  He  even  smiled  as 
his  eyes  met  mine.  "It's  the  ginger  ale  amuses  you,  I 
suppose,  sir."  he  said.  "I  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
my  nerves,  sir — not  that  a  drink  now  and  then  isn't 
all  right  for  a  healthy  young  man.  sir."  he  finished 
with  the  old  note  of  apology  in  his  voice. 

I  fell  to  work  with  a  great  rustling  of  papers,  but 
seemed  unable  to  accomplish  anything.  I  felt  impelled 
to  glance  at  my  guest  every  few  minutes,  and  found 
each  time  that  he  was  watching  me  with  his  keen  eyes. 
Then  I  caught  a  yearning  look,  as  though  he  repressed 


K  watched  each  other 
closely  for  a  moment, 
w  i  t h  o  u  t  speaking 
Then  Mr.  Opt  leaned  forward. 
His  air  was  most  confidential. 

"It's  how.  sir."  he  began 
oddly.  "It's  how.  sir.  some- 
how 1  go1  the  idea  that  you 
was  a  writer — a  paper  writer, 
or  a  book  writer,  sir." 

He  pulled  his  chair  a  few 
inches  closer  and  lowered  his 
voice. 

"Yon    see.   sir."   he  contin- 
ued, "if  you   irerv  a  writer, 
sir.  I  thought  maybe  I  could 
tell  you  something  that  you 
could  write,  sir:  something  that  would  be  interesting 
sir.  and  at  the  same  time  correct  some  great  mis- 
takes, sir." 

He  "hunched"  his  chair  forward  another  few  inches. 
He  scanned  my  face  eagerly,  as  though  seeking  some 
ray  of  hope  for  a  cherished  project.  My  curiosity 
overcame  any  scruples  I  might  have  possessed. 

"I  have  a  number  of  friends  in  the  writing  business." 
I  lied  glibly.    "Tell  me  your  tale  and  I'll  pass  it  on.' 

"Would  you,  sir?"  he  begged.  "It  would  be  a  great 
Eavor,  sir." 

"It's  about  burglars,  sir."  he  rushed  on.  I  started. 
"Oh.  nothing  wrong,  I  assure  you,  sir!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Nothing  that  would  harm  your  friends'  papers,  sir. 

"You  see.  it's  like  this.  sir.  I  read  a  great  deal,  sir 
— on  the  trains  and  the  like.  sir.  And  I've  been  read- 
ing a  lot  lately,  sir,  about  burglars,  sir."  He  showed 
signs  of  suppressed  excitement.  "And  they  are  all  so 
very  wrong,  sir — so  rcrii  wrong 

"II Dtt"  wrong?"  I  demanded,  careless  of  form  in  my 
desire  to  keep  Mr.  opt  on  the  leading  thread  of  his 
story. 

'That's  exactly  what  I  am  about  to  explain,  sir. 
he  went  on.    "Exactly,  sir."    He  gestured  with  his 
hands,  which  were  slim  and   showed  delicate  blue 

(Continued  on  page  28) 

"Locked  up?  "  I 
snapped  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  story  be- 
fore the  train 
started.  "Yes,  sir," 
Mr.  Opt  stated 
placidly.  "You  see 
the  servants  took  me 
for    a  burglar 
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Salesmans 


Rule-of -Thumb  Science  —  Part  Two 


AS  I  TRIED  to  explain  to  you  in 
my  previous  article,  if  you  have 
L  planned  a  good  approach  of  the 
average  man.  you  need  not  he  greatly 
concerned  about  the  peculiarities  of  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  man.  We 
are  now  at  the  point  of  considering  this 
mystery-enshrined  problem  of  "sizing  up 
your  man"  or  "reading  his  character"  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  To  show- 
yon  how  important  I  consider  it  as  a 
factor  in  applied  salesmanship,  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  con- 
structing a  true  image  of  an  average 
man.  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  a 
Very  few  words.  You  don't  read  a  man's 
"character"  when  you  see  him.  It"  you 
size  him  up,  it  is  merely  to  observe,  for 
example,  whether  he  is  deliberate  or  im- 
petuous, phlegmatic  or  volatile,  serious 
or  flippant,  placid  or  irascible,  courteous 
or  ill-mannered,  patient  or  impatient. 
Naturally  you  try  to  harmonize  yourself 
with  those  phases  of  his  temperament 
which  arc  most  apparent.  You  speak 
quickly  to  a  quick-spoken  or  nervous 
man.  You  are  slower  of  speech,  but  no 
less  emphatic,  with  a  deliberate  man. 
You  are  self-assertive  with  an  ill-man- 
nered man.  But  why  multiply  examples 
bf  this  so-called  character  reading  and 
its  influence  upon  your  method  of  ap- 
proaching a  prospective  customer?  It  is 
largely  instinctive,  which  is  no  doubt 
why  many  salesmen  rely  upon  it  in 
preference  to  premeditated  speech  and 
acts  which  require  constructive  thought. 

APPROACHING    YOUR  MAN 

WHEN  you  get  to  know  a  man 
you  will  naturally  adapt  your 
manner  of  approach  to  your  estimate 
of  his  temperament,  hut  do  not  mis 
take  the  exchange  of  personal  amenities 
for  real  attention  getting.  The  atten- 
tion a  salesman  requires  is  not  atten- 
tion for  himself  alone.  What  he  needs 
is  an  approach  that  will  compel  atten- 
tion for  some  particular  article  in  his 
line  or  some  particular  phase  of  his 
proposition.  He  does  not  want  the 
merely  tolerant  attention  of  friendship. 
The  salesman  who  places  his  reliance  on 
the  friendship  of  a  buyer  is  backing  a 
high-weighted  horse  at  short  odds. 

As  to  the  class  of  man  you  are  ap- 
proaching— that  is  to  say.  whether  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  sits  in  a  luxurious 
office  or  the  kind  who  sits  on  the  edge  of 
a  pickle  barrel — my  advice  is  to  disre- 
gard such  distinctions.  Act  the  way  you 
feel,  unless  yon  happen  to  feel  subdued 
by  Turkish  rugs  and  rosewood  desks.  In 
that  event,  don't  act  the  way  you  feel. 

One  more  word  and  I  am  done  with 
the  subject  of  approach.  I  can  imag- 
ine a  jobber's  salesman  saying  that  my 
method  is  not  practicable  for  a  man  who 
sells  an  extensive  line.  In  my  opinion  a 
great  weakness  in  the  methods  of  most 
salesmen  for  jobbing  houses  is  that  they 
do  not  base  their  approach  on  one  spe- 
cific article,  but  scatter  fire.  I  shall  en- 
large upon  this  later. 

Don't  try  to  tell  your  whole  story  when 
you  approach  a  prospective  customer.  A 
common  and  very  bad  introductory  re- 
mark is  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  am 
representing  Smith  &  Jones  of  Johns- 
town. We  make  a  very  fine  line  of 
'Thingumbobs'  and  I  want  to  see  if  I 
can't  interest  you  in  our  line."  What- 
ever else  you  do  or  say,  don't  say  that. 

CHALLENGE    HIS  ATTENTION 

ATTKNTION  may  be  called  the  dawn 
.  of  interest,  if  you  can  imagine  a 
dawn  that  will  turn  tail  at  the  slightest 
excuse  and  slip  back  into  the  darkness 
whence  it  came. 

Perhaps  it  is  closer  to  the  mark  to  say 
that  attention  is  a  challenge,  since  the 
man  who  gives  you  his  attention  yields 
a  temporary  interest  which  his  mind 
challenges  you  to  hold. 

Real  interest  is  involuntary  mental 
concentration.  Forced  interest  is  an  un- 
willing captive,  and  feigned  interest  an 
amiable  deceit.  It  is  never  safe  to  as- 
sume that  any  talking  point  is  of  inher- 
ent interest  to  a  buyer,  nor  that  you  can 


interest  him  in  your  goods  merely  by 
describing  their  good  qualities  in  a  con- 
vincing way. 

I  never  knew  anyone  to  buy  a  photo- 
graph of  a  banquet  which  he  had  at- 
tended it'  the  photographer  failed  to  get 
him  in  the  picture.  If  I  wanted  to  im- 
press Niagara  Falls  on  a  man's  mind  so 
that  he  would  never  forget  the  scene.  I 
should  photograph  the  falls  with  the 
man  in  the  foreground  and  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  photograph.  If  we  want  to 
hold  the  interest  of  a  buyer  as  we  de- 
scribe our  goods,  we  must  keep  him  in 
the  picture. 

Our  average  man  is  always  interested 
in  himself.  If  we  are  trying  to  sell  a 
high-priced  saw  and  ask  the  buyer,  when 
we  approach  him.  whether  he  has  a  sales 
organization  that  can  sell  a  very  high- 
grade  saw.  we  gain  his  attention  because 
we  touch  his  vanity,  and  we  attach  a 
tether  rope  to  his  interest  because  we 
make  the  quality  of  our  saw  part  and 
parcel  of  the  buyer's  consideration  of 
his  own  sales  ability.  We  gain  momen- 
tary possession  of  his  interest,  but  if  we 
proceed  to  talk  about  ourselves  and  our 
saw  without  bringing  him  into  the  story, 
his  mind  is  likely  to  pull  the  tether  pin 
and  gallop  off  to  the  consideration  of 
other  subjects. 

A  buyer's  interest  in  the  quality  of 
your  goods  can  be  developed  to  the  ex- 
tent only  that  he  sees  in  their  superior 
quality  a  means  of  increasing  his  own 
business  profits  or  prestige.  A  quality 
talk  should  always  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  buyer  as  a  seller  and  in  the 
identical  terms  that  he  should  use  in 
silling  your  goods  to  his  own  trade.  If 
the  buyer  is  a  jobber,  take  him  with  you 
cm  an  imaginary  trip  over  his  territory 
and  talk  to  his  trade  about  your  goods. 
If  he  is  a  retailer,  place  yourself  behind 
his  counter  in  your  imagination  and  talk 
to  his  patrons.  In  addition  to  convincing 
a  buyer  of  the  superior  excellence  of  your 
merchandise,  you  must  also  convince  him 
that  he  can  convince  his  trade. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN   HIS  PLACE 

THE  test  of  the  buyer's  interest  in 
your  description  of  your  goods  is 
whether  you  have  made  him  forget  that 
he  is  a  buyer.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
him  into  the  picture  as  a  seller  and 
make  him  see  himself  using  successfully 
with  his  trade  the  same  quality  talk 
that  you  are  using  with  him.  If  you  can 
make  a  buyer  desire  to  remember  what 
you  are  saying  to  him  so  that  he  can 
say  the  same  thing  to  his  own  customers, 
you  have  captured  his  real  interest  in 
the  quality  of  your  goods — and  short  of 
that  you  haven't. 

"Was  unable  to  interest  him."  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  I  have  read  those 
words  in  traveling  men's  reports.  I  may 
have  used  them  myself  when  I  first 
went  on  the  road.  It  is  a  confession 
that  no  salesman  should  have  to  make. 
He  might  as  well  report:  "I  saw  Jones, 
but  I  couldn't  get  him  to  look  up  from 
his  desk."  A  salesman  can  always  get 
attention  and  develop  some  degree  of  in- 
terest. Yet  there  are  thousands  of  sales- 
men who  do  not  always  successfully 
negotiate  these  preliminary  steps  of  a 
sale  and  many  of  them  fail  without 
knowing  they  have  failed.  The  other 
day  a  salesman  thanked  me  for  my  at- 
tention and  my  interest  in  his  proposi- 
tion, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  wearing  a  blue  cravat 
with   a   brown   suit   and   my  interest 


engaged  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
his  ears.  Nor  was  my  frivolity  responsi- 
ble for  this.  The  man  had  a  fair  chance 
to  transfer  my  attention  to  the  thing  he 
had  to  sell,  but  because  I  looked  at  him 
he  believed  he  had  all  of  the  attention 
necessary.  He  could  have  excited  my  in- 
terest in  something  besides  his  ears  if 
he  had  brought  up  any  point  of  real  in- 
terest to  me.  Rut  he  didn't.  He  took  up 
his  allotted  time  in  talking  about  things 
that  interested  him.  and  because  I  lis- 
tened he  imagined  that  I  was  interested. 

I  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  point  that  the  way  to  arouse  a  mer- 
chant's interest  is  to  put  yourself  in 
his  place  and  talk  to  his  trade  instead 
of  to  him.  One  of  the  best  salesmen 
I  know  carries  with  him  an  imaginary 
person  whom  he  calls  Air.  Dinkenspiel. 
This  salesman  sells  all  his  goods  to  Mr. 
Dinkenspiel.  He  will  start  in  something 
like  this: 

"Now,  there  is  Mr.  Dinkenspiel  up  at 
Worcester,  Mass."  "Dinkenspiel  is  such 
and  such  kind  of  a  man."  "We  go  up 
to  see  Dinkenspiel."  "Dinkenspiel  says 
•so  and  so. We  say  to  Dinkenspiel 
'so  and  so.'  " 

Dinkenspiel  is  the  greatest  cosmopoli- 
tan in  the  world,  for  he  lives  wherever 
this  salesman  wants  him  to  live.  He  is 
the  most  versatile  person  in  the  world 
because  he  instantly  assumes  any  char- 
acter the  salesman  gives  him.  However, 
the  buyer  can  always  recognize  one  of 
his  customers  in  Dinkenspiel  and  uncon- 
sciously becomes  a  seller  instead  of  a 
buyer  as  his  mind  follows  the  imagined 
sa  le  to  Mr.  I  Hnkenspiel. 

Every  merchant  should  have  a  Dinken- 
spiel, and  those  who  sell  to  retail  mer- 
chants should  have  a  Mrs.  Dinkenspiel, 
to  whom  in  fancy  they  can  sell  their 
goods  oxer  the  merchant's  counter  while 
the  merchant  listens. 

SELL   HIM  SOMETHING 

ONE  final  word  on  the  second  step 
of  a  sale.  No  matter  how  many 
different  kinds  of  goods  you  have  to  sell, 
start  in  on  a  single  article  and  keep  the 
buyer's  interest  on  that  article  until 
you  have  sold  it  to  him  or  convinced 
yourself  that  he  won't  buy  it.  Even 
though  you  are  traveling  for  a  jobbing 
house  and  carry  a  catalogue  as  big  as  a 
dictionary,  you  should  commence  as  if 
you  had  hut  one  thing  to  sell.  Actually 
sell  something  before  you  commence  to 
rifle  the  pages  of  your  catalogue  and 
drone  out  your  inquiries  as  to  whether 
the  buyer  needs  any  of  this  or  wants  a 
little  of  that.  Make  a  clean-cut  sale 
right  at  the  start,  and  subsequent  orders 
will  come  a  good  deal  easier  and  faster. 
I  suppose  this  is  a  result  of  the  meeting 
of  minds  which  occurs  in  an  actual  sale 
as  distinguished  from  a  voluntary  offer- 
ing in  the  shape  of  an  order.  After  the 
minds  of  buyer  and  salesman  have  met 
in  a  real  sale,  they  appear  to  synchronize 
more  fully  as  the  pages  of  the  catalogue 
are  turned.  Perhaps  this  isn't  the  ex- 
planation, but  the  fact  remains  and  I 
commend  the  method  to  every  jobber's 
salesman. 

The  third  step  of  a  sale  is  to  nail 
down  what  you  have  previously  said. 
In  developing  the  interest  of  your  pros- 
pective customer  you  will  very  possibly 
have  carried  him  to  a  point  from  which 
there  will  be  some  reaction.  Y'ou  must 
expect  reaction.  It  is  better  to  have  it 
before  than  after  you  get  the  order. 
Reaction  after  you  have  gone  away  with 
the  order  is  very  likely  to  mean  can- 
cellation. A  countermand  usually  means 
that  you  overplayed  your  hand. 

SHOW   HIM   A  PROFIT 

YOU  have  interested  your  prospective 
customer  as  you  sketched  the  pos- 
sibilities of  your  line  and  told  him  of 
its  good  qualities.  You  have  sold  the 
goods  to  Mr.  Dinkenspiel  and  your  cus- 
tomer has  heard  you  do  it.  While  he 
listened  he  ceased  to  he  a  buyer  and  in 
his  imagination  became  a  seller.  But 
before  you  get  his  order  he  becomes 
the  buyer  again.     Yxou  have  made  him 


You  May  Not  Be 
A  Chinese— Yet— 


'HE   Chinese  deliberately, 
studiously  bind  and  deform 
their  feet  through  life.  They 
call  it  style. 

Americans  do  the  same  thing, 
though  without  the  thought  or 
effort.  We  crowd  our  good, 
honest  feet  into  any  shaped  shoe 
that  strikes  our  fancy. 

We  do  not  think  of  the  harm. 
But  time  always  tells  what  the 
above  X-Ray  photo  shows.  It 
tells  in  corns,  bunions,  callouses, 
ingrowing  nails,  fallen  arch,  etc. 
It  tells  in  pain tul  consciousness  of 
our  feet.  It  tells  in  loss  of  bodily 
efficiency. 

The  Rice&  Hutchins  Educator 
Shoe  is  built  in  the  shape  ot  a 
real  foot.  It  has  precisely  the 
right  amount  of  room  for  all  five 
toes  —without  looseness.  It  is  hand- 
some in  shape,  handsomely  made — in 
fact,  good  sense  plus  gooit  looks. 

For  men,  women,  children.  Put 
your  child's  feet  into  Rice  &  Hutchins 
Educators  and  he  will  never  have  corns, 
bunions,  etc.  Put  your  own  feet  into 
Educators  and  the  poor,  tired  bones  will 
straighten  out  in  relief.  Made  the  same 
shape  season  after  season.  Thus  you 
can  always  have  on  the  same  comfort- 
able shoe. 

Prices  from  $1.35  for  infants'  to 
$5.50  for  men's  specials. 

Look  for  Educator  branded  on  the 
sole  of  every  genuine  Rice  &  Hutchins 
Educator  Shoe.  If  your  de.iler  doesn't 
carry  genuine  Educators,  send  us  his 
name  and  we'll  mail  you  complete  cat- 
alog and  tell  you  where  to  get  them. 

Don't  be  Chinese.  Use  your  thought 
and  free  your  feet  from  foot  troubles,  by 
getting  them  into  Educators  today. 

Rice  &  Hutchins 


''Comfortable  as 
an  Old  Shoe, 
Yet  Proud  to 
Pass  a  Mirror" 


Hen's 
Educator 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World's  Shoemakers  to  the  Whole  Family 
16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers  of  trie  Famous  All  America  and  Signal 
Shoes  for  Men,  ami  Mayfair  Shoes  (or  Women 
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All  controls 

at  your  hand 


Top  view  of  controller 

j^ROM  the  small 
compact  control 
box  of  the  Aplco 

electric  equipment  you 
can  start  your  motor, 
switch  lights  on  or  off; 
dim  your  head  lights.  You 
can  lock  starter,  lights  and 
horn;  test  flow  of  current; 
light  your  dash. 

npHE  controller  typifies  the  whole 
Appleequipment — simple,  business- 
like, positive.  You  get  100%  service 
from  the  Aplco  electric  engine  starter 
for  this  reason.  It  is  "the  starter  that 
never  stops  starting." 

You  can  depend  upon  it  always; 
count  on  its  reserve  power  and  infalli- 
bility. Compact — it  doesn't  clutter  up 
your  engine  installation. 

You  will  naturally  prefer  the  Aplco 
equipment,  scientifically  developed  with 
repeated  tests  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent  G.  Apple  himself.  Mr.  Apple 
is  the  pioneer  in  the  whole  electric  starter 
idea;  obviously  his  outfit  is  not  the 
hurriedly-designed-to-meet-the-demand 
kind.  Many  engineers  now  agree  that 
his  idea  is  the  right  one — 24  volts  for 
starting,  6  volts  for  lighting,  ignition, 
signaling,  etc. 

When  you  buy  your  new  car  demand 
an  Aplco  starter.  Write  us  about  it. 
You  want  to  know  what  you  can  do 
with  this  starter  problem,  anyhow.  It's 
the  most  important  accessory  you  have 
to  consider. 

You'll  find  our  service  stations  in 
many  principal  cities.  Through  one 
of  these  you  can  probably  arrange  for 
an  Aplco  starter  on  your  present  car. 
Write  us  about  this,  too;  such  an  im- 
provement will  add  tremendously  to 
the  cash  value  of  vour  car. 


The  Apple  Electric  Co. 

89  Canal  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


comprehend  what  you  claim  for  your 
goods  in  quality  and  salability.  The 
next  step  is  to  bring  liim  to  a  full  be- 
lief in  and  accord  with  your  state- 
ments— by  making  him  see  a  profit. 

He  wants  to  make  money.  You  must 
show  him  certainly  and  definitely  how 
your  goods  will  make  money  for  him. 
It'  they  are  priced  at  such  a  figure  that 
lit  can't  derive  an  attractive  direct 
profit  from  their  sale,  you  must  he  able 
to  show  him  how  they  will  build  up  his 
prestige  and  trade,  and  give  him  the 
desired  profit  indirectly,  if  not  directly. 

No  matter  how  excellent  your  wares 
may  he,  no  matter  how  satisfactory  they 
will  prove  to  the  trade,  no  matter  how 
easily  they  can  be  sold,  our  average  man 
insists  on  seeing  a  satisfactory  profit  in 
them  in  some  form  or  other  before  he 
will  give  you  his  order. 

DIRECT  OK  INDIRECT — BUT  A  PROFIT 

I HAVE  heard  salesmen  say:  "Yes,  I 
know,  Mr.  Jones,  the  profit  on  our 
goods  is  a  little  less,  but  consider  the 
satisfaction  of  handling  a  line  like  ours." 
The  satisfaction  which  a  merchant  sets 
from  handling  a  high-grade  article  is 
secondary  to  the  satisfaction  he  expe- 
riences in  making  an  attractive  profit. 
I  have  never  known  a  merchant  to  place 
an  order  for  goods  merely  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  handling  them. 
Tradesmen  handle .  merchandise  for  the 
profit.  Postage  stamps  ordinarily  yield 
the  apothecary  no  direct  profit,  but  his 
postage-stamp  business  extends  his  trade 
and  affords  him  an  indirect  profit.  The 
grocer  may  handle  certain  widely  adver- 
tised goods  at  an  actual  loss,  hut  he  has 
a  reason  for  doing  it  quite  apart  from 
any  satisfaction  he  de- 
rives from  their  sale. 

Summed  up  briefly, 
the  third  step  of  a  sale 
is  to  decorate  your 
proposition  w  i  t  h  the 
dollar  sign.  The  re- 
action which  the  buyer 
experiences  after  you 
have  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  his  inter- 
est in  the  quality  and 
salability  of  y  o  u  r 
goods  will  manifest  it- 
self in  one  controlling 
thought :  "Can  I  make 
more  money  by  buy- 
ing these  goods'.'" 
Don't  let  him  ask  the 
question.  Anticipate  it. 
YTou  know  the  climax 
of  your  quality  and 
salability  talk.  Ring 
d  o  w  n  the  curtain  on 
that  line  of  talk  when 
you  have  reached  this 
climax  and  instantly 
ring  up  on  your  profit- 
making  talk. 

I  -have  asserted  that 
the  third  step  of  a  sale 
is  to  nail  down  what 
you  have  previously 
said  about  your  goods. 
Convince  the  buyer  that  there  is  a  sure 
and  satisfactory  profit  to  be  made  from 
the  sale  of  your  line  and  you  have  con- 
firmed to  his  entire  satisfaction  all  of 
your  previous  claims.  Up  to  the  third 
step  of  a  sale,  talk  quality  just  as 
fervidly  as  the  truth  will  permit ;  then 
prove  your  statements  by  showing  the 
buyer  how  much  money  he  is  going  to 
make.  Not  because  that  really  proves 
quality,  but  because  our  average  man 
wants  to  believe  the  best  of  anything 
that  holds  forth  a  convincing  prospect 
of  more  money  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps 
you  say:  "Then  why  not  talk  about  the 
profits  first?"  Simply  because  profits  in 
trade  are  not  earned  until  sales  are 
made  and  the  buyer's  mind  is  not  ready 
to  consider  the  subject  of  profits  until 


you  have  shown  him  the  possibility  of 
sales.  Sales  before  profits  is  the  order 
of  events  in  trade.  Your  sales  arguments 
should  be  presented  in  the  same  order, 
for  that  sequence  of  thought  occurs  in 
the  buyer's  mind  as  he  considers  your 
proposition,  and  he  cannot  follow  you 
attentively  if  your  arguments  are  pre- 
sented in  a  different  sequence. 

But  in  its  proper  place  the  profits 
talk  is  all  important,  and  every  sales- 
man should  have  at  his  tongue's  end  a 
definite  and  convincing  statement  and 
analysis  of  the  profits  that  can  be  made 
from  the  sale  of  his  goods.  If  you  are 
a  salesman  and  haven't  a  lucid  profits 
talk  in  your  repertoire,  I  beg  of  you  to 
take  pencil  and  paper  to-night  and  work 
one  out.  to  the  last  decimal  point,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  third  step  of 
a  sale  depends  on  the  buyer's  ability  to 
see  a  profit  in  store  for  him. 

Now  comes  the  fourth  and  final  step 
of  a  sale.  You  have  disarmed  the  buyer 
by  showing  the  salability  and  the  profit- 
ableness of  your  goods.  He  is  ready 
for  the  final  stroke.  But  remember  that 
a  buyer  has  wonderful  resourcefulness 
in  negation.  If  you  let  the  psychological 
moment  slip  by,  he  is  likely  to  recover 
his  shield  of  doubt  and  sword  of  dis- 
agreement and  put  you  to  rout.  Don't 
let  your  opportunity  escape.  The  in- 
stant you  have  reached  the  climax  of 
your  profits  talk  is  the  time  to  take  the 
hazard. 

I  have  referred  to  the  faculty  of  di- 
vining the  proper  time  to  make  the  clos- 
ing talk.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
define  this  as  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  moment  you  have  convinced  your 
prospective  customer  that  there  is  an 


Make  a  clean-cut  sale 
right  at  the  start,  and  sub- 
sequent orders  will  come  a 
good  deal  easier  and  faster 


inviting  profit  in  your  goods.  When  that 
moment  comes,  say  to  yourself :  "Mr. 
Buyer,  I  know  you're  going  to  buy  a 
bill  of  goods  from  me.  You  can't  help  it. 
The  only  question  is  how  big  a  bill 
you're  going  to  buy."  However,  while 
you  are  talking  to  yourself,  don't  give 
the  buyer  a  chance  to  put  an  excuse  or 
objection  into  words.  A  thought  that 
gets  into  words  is  harder  to  combat  than 
a  silent  thought. 


COLLIER'S 


you'll  only  need" — well,  no  matter  how 
much  he's  going  to  need.  You  write  it 
down,  commenting  on  the  virtues  of  the 
g(  oils  as  you  write.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  buyer  will  seldom  interrupt  you 
while  you  are  writing,  and  if  you  talk 
as  you  write,  his  mind  follows  your 
pencil  instead  of  formulating  excuses, 
doubts,  and  objections.  When  you  have 
completed  the  memorandum  of  the  goods 
you  think  be  should  buy,  you  pass  it 
over  to  him  and  you  say :  "There's  about 
what  you  ought  to  have  as  a  starter." 
The  expression  oij  your  face  is  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  the  ferocity  of 
a  man-eating  tiger,  the  wistfulness  of 
a  hungry  dog,  and  the  self-complacency 
of  a  hoot  owl.  What  does  the  buyer 
do?  He  either  buys  or  he  doesn't  buy. 
You  have  cast  the  dice  and  you  have 
won  or  lost. 

PERSONALITY 

I HAVE  not  touched  on  special  dis- 
counts, impending  advances  in  price, 
threatened  shortages  of  supply,  or  sim- 
ilar inducements  and  arguments  that 
can  sometimes  be  offered  to  the  buyer 
as  a  part  of  the  closing  talk.  If  the 
salesman  can  truthfully  advance  any 
such  reasons  why  the  buyer  should  place 
his  order  at  once,  they  are  a  legitimate 
aid  in  taking  the  fourth  step  of  a  sale, 
but  they  are  not  an  essential  part  of 
salesmanship. 

I  have  nearly  completed  what  I  have 
to  say  about  salesmanship,  the  rule-of- 
tbumb  science.  Its  fundamental  rules 
are  few  and  simple.  Their  application 
depends  upon  your  estimate  of  your- 
self and  the  average  man  with  whom 
you  have  to  deal.  Y'our  thumb  may 
be  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  mine — 
hence  salesmanship 
must  always  be  a  rule- 
of-thumb  science. 

It  has  required  some 
restraint  t  o  refrain 
from  anecdotes  to  il- 
lustrate the  points  I 
have  attempted  to 
make.  Illustrative 
stories  are  almost 
habitual  in  articles 
on  salesmanship  —  so 
much  so  that  the  il- 
lustrations usually 
submerge  and  obliter- 
ate the  points  intended 
to  be  illustrated.  You 
no  doubt  know  as 
many  stories  as  I,  and 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  find 
your  own  illustrations. 

I  should  be  entirely 
through  now,  except 
that  a  man  who  knew 
that  I  was  writing  this 
article  said  to  me  the 
other  day :  "I  want  to 
read  what  you  say 
about  personality. 
That's  the  important 
thing  in  a  salesman, 
and  it's  a  thing  that's 
It's  something  he  can't 


THE 
to 


WRITING    OUT   AN  ORDER 

best  closing  stunt  I  know  of  is 
outline  an  order.  It  keeps  be- 
fore the  buyer's  eyes  the  picture  of  sales 
and  profits  that  you  have  drawn  and  it 
keeps  him  in  the  picture.  You  say : 
"Now   to  start  in  on  this  proposition 


born  in  a  man 
acquire." 

To  avoid  disappointing  this  gentleman 
I  must  say  a  few  words  about  person- 
ality. • 

Personality  in  salesmanship  is  merely 
the  radiation  of  self-confidence.  Be 
sure  of  your  ground  and  you  will  have 
a  convincing  personality.  Some  peo- 
ple are  born  with  self-confidence.  If 
it  stops  short  of  offensive  egotism,  they 
have  a  certain  inborn  personality.  But 
personality  is  more  frequently  acquired 
than  inborn.  Don't  worry  about  it  any 
more  than  about  character  reading 
Know  your  goods  thoroughly,  master  and 
practice  the  fundamental  principles  of 
salesmanship,  and  personality  will  de- 
scend upon  you  like  a  halo. 


On  the  Mountain 

By     CORINNE     ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON 


T  OVE  of  mine,  come  climb  the  height 
'  Far  above  the  thirsty  plain; 

There  we'll  find  our  heart's  dclipht, 
There  the  Spring  is  born  again. 

High,  beyond  this  dreamy  dell 
Where  her  first-born  flowers  fade 

tit  I  US  go  to  meet  the  spell 
Of  her  coming,  in  the  glade. 


Where  the  balsam  branches  spread 
Shadows  on  the  deeper  blue 

Of  the  violets  ire  thought  dead — 
Where  the  golden  bell-wort's  hue 

Rivals  still  the  sunlight's  gleam. 

Come — my  heart  would  leap  and  play 
As  we  glory  in  the  dream 

Of  a  reincarnate  May! 


Love  of  mine,  I  cannot  wait, 
For  one  joy  attends,  aloof — 

L(t  us  go  with  hearts  elate, 
Thus  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 

What  if  as  we  meet  the  Spring. 

Evanescent,  frail,  and  fair; 
Swift,  on  its  elusive  icing, 

Our  lost  youth  should  greet  us  there ! 
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The  Second  Lesson 

In  Organizing  and  Running  a  Pure  Food 
Campaign  in  Your  Town 


JT  WILL  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  food 
show  of  the  fair  type 
are  met  largely  by  the  ex- 
hibiting manufacturers,  and 
by  an  admission  fee  charged 
to  the  public — a  perfectly 
legitimate  enterprise  when 
rightly  conducted,  and  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results. 
One  serious  objection  to 
tins  kind  of  food  fair  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  must  be 
limited  to  cities  and  com- 
munities whose  population 
would  in  a  measure  guar- 
antee financial  success 
through  the  number  of  pay- 
ing visitors.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  fair  does 
not  exhibit  pure  food  as 
such,  but  rather  special 
brands  of  pure  food,  a 
rather  serious  distinction, 
as  one  may  see.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Blank  Company 
buys  space  in  which  to  demonstrate  in 
any  permissible  way  such  of  its  products 
as  are  considered  eligible  by  the  censor 
committee  and  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract.  This  firm  may 
exhibit  ten  different  food  products  or 
even  more.  It  is  generous  in  the  distri- 
bution of  literature  and  samples,  and  the 
visitor  leaves  with  the  impression  that 
the  brand  of  goods  made  or  distributed 
by  this  firm  is  a  desirable  one,  as  with- 
out doubt  it  is.  The  company,  however, 
does  not  carry  meat  products,  dairy 
specials,  confectionery,  nor  beverages. 
In  some  food  fairs  there  has  been  a 
complete  omission  of  such  important 
foods  as  cooking  oils  and  fats,  cocoas, 
sirups,  vegetable  products,  dried  fruits, 
and  the  like.  The  committee  in  charge 
secured  representative  brands,  but  did 
not  secure  representative  foods. 

This  condition,  which  frequently  ob- 
tains, has  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  some  supplementary  exhibit.  This  is 
perhaps  best  met  by  an  exhibit  of  the 
museum  type. 

THE  FOOD  MUSEUM 

THE  food  museum  is  an  important 
adjunct  in  any  food  campaign, 
since  it  is  a  means  of  continuing  inter- 
est as  well  as  arousing  it.  An  exhibit 
of  this  nature  may  be  installed  in  any 
town  regardless  of  the  number  of  popu- 
lation. The  different  lines  of  coopera- 
tion should  be  carefully  planned,  how- 
ever, as  previously  outlined.  The  list  of 
references  from  the  Westfield  Atheneum 
to  be  printed  in  Collier's  of  August  2 
will  prove  useful,  and  will  supplement  a 
list  previously  published.  It  is  the  work 
of  Librarian  Lewis,  who  is  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  the  pure-food  movement. 

A  room  centrally  located  and  easy  of 
access  should  be  selected.  The  size  and 
location  must  be  in  part  governed  by  the 
funds  available  for  its  maintenance. 
The  finances  must  be  met  wholly  by  the 
-organizations  active  in  promoting  the 
fair.  No  manufacturer  should  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  to  the  fund,  and  ad- 
mission should  be  free  to  the  public. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  food 
fair  the  flooring  is  spaced,  and  sections 
are  sold  to  exhibiting  manufacturers.  In 
a  museum,  shelves  are  built  and  show 
cases  installed  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  The  exhibit  space  is  divided 
into  sections  covering  all  the  common 
classes  of  food  products.  Thus  a  visitor 
who  is  interested  in  flavoring  extracts 
can  pass  to  the  appropriate  section  des- 
ignated by  a  suitably  printed  sign.  There 
he  may  see  not  one  but  half  a  dozen 
or  more  brands  of  high-class  goods. 
Whereas  a  food  fair  will  exhibit  at 
must  two  or  three  brands,  a  food  mu- 
seum may  exhibit  an  unlimited  number. 

westfield's  museum 

A BRIEF  description  of  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Food  Exhibit  will  be  of 
interest,  as  it  may  well  serve  as  a  model. 
The  museum  is  located  at  158  Elm  Street, 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  at  a  point 


By  Lewis  B.  Allyn 


where  the  traffic  is  heavy.  The  room  is 
95  feet  by  20  feet,  the  interior  a  light 
cream  color,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
electric  lights  and  fans,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  municipal  lighting  board. 
Foods  are  classified  under  the  following 
headings:  beverages;  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  confectionery ;  cereals ;  cocoa 
and  chocolates ;  coffee ;  cooking  oils  and 
fats;  crackers,  cookies,  and  the  like; 
dairy  products;  dessert  preparations; 
flour ;  flavoring  extracts ;  fish  products ; 
honey,  sirups,  etc. ;  jams  and  preserves ; 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  the  like;  meat 
pi  oducts ;  olives  and  olive  oil ;  peanut 
butter ;  pickles ;  condiments ;  sugar,  salt 
and  seasoning;  spices;  soups;  tea.  This 
list,  one  of  convenience,  may  be  modified 
to  suit  special  conditions.  It  is  designed 
to  bring  foods  together  under  naturally 
related  heads.  Articles  for  these  sec- 
tions are  secured  from  two  sources — 
from  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler, 
and  from  the  local  retailers.  Many  a 
manufacturer  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege  of  placing  his  goods  on  the 
shelves,  not  only  to  secure  a  good  ad- 
vertisement, but  likewise  to  further  the 
interests  of  pure  foods.  Some  manufac- 
turers whose  products  are  in  large  pack- 
ages, or  of  a  perishable  nature,  prefer  to 
submit  dummies,  which  are  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable and  legitimate  for  the  purpose 
intended,  provided  the  articles  them- 
selves are  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the 
exhibit.  Displays  of  hams  and  bacons 
and  some  lines  of  confectionery  are  com- 
posed of  packages  of  this  kind.  Other 
manufacturers  elect  to  send  the  usual 
full  package.  Manufacturers  frequently 
make  their  display  by  sending  an  order 
on  their  local  representatives,  and  asking 
them  to  submit  packages  from  stock. 
Goods  are  likewise  loaned  for  display 
by  the  grocers  and  provision  dealers  of 
the  town  without  reference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  all  displayed  goods  are 
carefully  supervised  and  are  already 
listed  in  "The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods,"  or  at  least  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  town.  This  standard  is 
set  forth  by  Regulation  1 :  "There  shall 
be  no  impure  food  product  exhibited  in 
this  display;  no  foods  containing  added 
alum,  copper,  formaldehyde;  sulphurous 
acid  or  its  salts,  boric  acid  or  its  salts; 
benzoic  acid  or  its  salts ;  formic  acid  or 
its  salts,  fluorides  of  sodium  or  calcium ; 
nor  any  other  noncondimental  preserva- 
tives; no  exhibited  foods  shall  contain 
any  coal-tar  colors,  nor  poisonous  vege- 
table colors;  nor  be  contaminated  with 
inert  fillers,  nor  shall  any  substance 
have  been  taken  from  them  so  as  to  in- 
juriously affect  their  quality,  strength, 
and  purity.  Packages  shall  bear  no  dis- 
honest labels  nor  labels  bearing  extrava- 
gant statements." 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  every 
high-grade  manufacturer  is  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  above  statement.  In  an 
exhibit  of  this  character  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  employ  a  censor  committee  em- 
powered to  admit  or  debar  products. 


Several  interesting  in- 
stances came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Westfield  com- 
mittee. A  certain  can  bore 
the  label  "Little  Neck 
Clams."  Investigation 
showed  that  they  were  not 
little-neck  clams,  but  were 
ordinary  soft-shell  clams. 
On  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  error,  the 
owner  of  the  brand  prom- 
ised immediate  correction. 
Meanwhile  the  clams  waited 
outside. 

A  well-known  brand  of 
cocoa    sought  admission. 
The  label  read,  "Pure  Solu- 
ble Cocoa."     The  sample 
'  was  not  pure  cocoa  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  ash  and 
alkalinity.    Neither  was  it 
soluble,  for  it  was  com- 
posed  of   over  four-fifths 
insoluble  matter.    The  dis- 
trict    manager  promptly 
agreed  to  have  the  label 
changed  to  conform  with  the  truth.  The 
cocoa  will  wait  with  the  clams. 

Upon  another  brand  of  cocoa  appeared 
directions  for  making  it,  together  with 
the  statement:  "You  will  then  have  a 
cup  of  this  unrivaled  cocoa."  Since 
"unrivaled"  means  without  a  competitor 
or  peerless,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  call 
the  manufacturer's  attention  to  the  case. 
The  manufacturer  at  once  replied  :  "That 
label  has  been  on  the  cans  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  we  have  never  thought 
about  the  meaning  of  that  particular 
word.  We  have  ordered  all  future 
packages  to  bear  the  word  'Excellent' 
instead  of  'Unrivaled.'  "  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  display  the  cocoa  with  the 
letter  from  the  firm. 

One  manufacturer  sent  in  a  3-pound 
can  of  coffee  labeled  "Contains  5  pounds" ; 
one  a  32-ounce  bottle  of  olive  oil  labeled 
"Contains  15  ounces." 

public  spirit  does  it 

THE  organizations  back  of  the  West- 
field  exhibit  are  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Merchants' 
Association,  since  the  campaign  is  too 
much  for  any  one  organization  to  handle. 

When  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
maintain  a  comprehensive  display  of 
foods,  the  expense  was  divided  between 
the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  former  looking  after  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  latter  after  the  adver- 
tising. One  element  of  the  success  of  the 
Westfield  campaign  has  been  skillful  ad- 
vertising. The  Board  of  Trade  has  in- 
stalled two  electrically  lighted  signs  of 
large  dimensions  at  the  two  main  en- 
trances of  the  town.  The  inscription 
reads :  "Westfield,  the  Pure  Food  Town. 
Visit  the  Pure  Food  Exhibit."  Banners 
and  electric  flash  signs  prominently  dis- 
played in  other  sections  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  exhibit. 

The  merchants  were  organized  into  a 
general  committee  of  arrangements  to 
look  after  some  of  the  important  de- 
tails :  one  being  responsible  for  the  cereal 
display ;  another  for  the  canned  goods ; 
and  a  third  for  the  spices  and  the  like. 
A  feeling  of  good-fellowship,  developed 
because  of  these  men  working  together 
for  a  common  end — better  food  for 
Westfield — has  more  than  paid  for  all 
the  care,  work,  and  responsibility.  The 
exhibit  will  be  open  every  afternoon  and 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  even- 
ings for  at  least  three  months. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXHIBITS 

BACK  of  the  main  exhibit  room  is  a 
large  alcove  containing  educational 
displays,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle upon  this  subject.  That  people  may 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pure 
food  both  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene 
and  economy  there  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods :  "To  Enlighten.  Not  to  Frighten." 
Included  in  this  are  coal-tar  dyed,  glue- 
filled,  shellac-coated,  arsenical  candies; 
pie  paint  for  bakers'  use;  drugged  soft 
drinks  containing  caffeine,  dyes,  ethers, 
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T  was  a  new  and  start- 
ling idea  to  pack  an— 

80  CENT— tobacco  in  a  5  Cent 
tin— just  HALF  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  tin. 

The  80  Cent     Why  did  we  do  it  ? 
TOBACCO     Because  the  5  Cent 

mtheHandy  tin  holds  just  enough 
rriffj    tobacco  to  keeP  FRESH 
J$  I  liV    until  it  is  smoked. 

You  don't  buy  your  tobacco  cheaper. 
But  you  buy  the  RIGHT  AMOUNT 
at  a  time. 

That  simple  idea  has  SOLVED  the 
vexed  problem  of  fresh  tobacco  in  a 
handy  pocket  package. 

Stag  is  something  more  than  one  of  the 
world's  finest  tobaccos.  Its  FRAGRANCE  is 
the  most  delightful  thing  in 
the  whole  history  of  smok- 
ing. No  other  tobacco  has 
it,  or  can  have  it. 


A  single  tin  of  Stag 
will  show  any  smoker 
what  he  has  been 
missing. 

Sold  only  in  5  Cent  tins  and  90  Cent  pound  glass  humidor  jars. 


preservatives,  soap  bark,  and  tincture  of 
red  pepper.  Here  one  may  see  a  new 
chewing  sum  called  Pneumovita,  said  to 
be  "the  best-known  remedy  for  tubercu- 
losis, bronchitis,  relieving  water  brash, 
and  the  like."  Here  are  extracts  with 
false  and  lying  labels— labels  of  the 
sticker  type,  which,  in  deference  to  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  cover  up  the  fraud 
beneath,  and  state  it  in  a  modified  form. 
Here  is  deadly  "dope"  for  babies  and 
dangerous  "dope"  for  adults — in  short,  a 
horrible  sickening  collection  which  turns 
the  spotlight  of  public  disapproval  upon 
such  commercial  and  moral  degradation. 

Paid  assistants  of  the  Board  of  Health 
are  present  to  explain  the  various  fea- 
tures and  plans  of  the  exhibit.  People 
hear  the  explanation,  leave,  and  return 
in  a  few  minutes  with  others  and  go 
over  the  explanation  for  their  benefit. 
This  is  a  very  common  occurrence  and 
indicates  public  interest.  A  modestly 
equipped  chemical  laboratory  in  charge 


of  a  skilled  young  woman  is  in  daily 
operation,  and  proves  a  strong  attraction. 
On  certain  evenings  local  speakers  and 
others  give  brief  addresses  on  various 
phases  of  the  pure-food  movement  and 
what  it  means  to  the  people  of  Westfield. 

Window  displays  are  furnished  and 
set  by  the  grocer  who  has  that  matter  in 
charge  for  the  week.  Attractive  signs 
are  furnished  by  an  interested  sign 
painter.  The  points  in  favor  of  such 
a  food  display  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
It  awakens  and  continues  public  inter- 
est; it  advertises  pure  food  as  such;  it 
furthers  good-fellowship  among  provi- 
sion dealers;  it  gives  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help;  it  educates,  enlightens, 
and  assures;  it  is  of  a  semipermanent 
character,  and  is  a  place  of  ready  ref- 
erence. 

Its  standard  must  be  high;  its  policy 
broad  and  liberal.  In  this  way  any  town 
may  secure  for  itself  greatly  improved 
food  conditions. 


The  Fortunes  of  Citizen  Creel 


{  Continued 

paper  had  betrayed  him,  not  he  it!  He 
thought  it  was  he  who  had  the  grievance. 
Instead  he  was  sent  to  Coventry  and 
made  to  experience  that  utter  loneliness 
which  is  the  price  men  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  championing  an  uncrowned  cause. 
Homes  were  closed  to  him,  friends  passed 
him  by,  boys  guyed  him  in  the  street. 
Creel  had  earned  himself  this.  Deeply 
despondent,  he  went  off,  down  to  the 
State  prison  at  Canon  City  and  took  up 
his  abode  with  his  friend  Warden  Tynan 
and  the  warden's  group  of  four  hundred 
word  of  honor  men  who  go  and  come 
almost  as  they  please. 

Creel  put  in  days  and  days  wander- 
ing with  Jim  about  his  work  over  the 
hills  surrounding  the  penitentiary.  And 
this  faith  of  Jim's  was  like  medicine  to 
the  tin-own-down  writer  of  editorials. 

BACK  INTO  BATTLE 

FINALLY,  with  his  vision  cleared, 
Creel  came  to  New  York  and  began 
to  write  for  the  magazines ;  but  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  1911,  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  Denver,  to  be- 
come editorial  writer  on  the  "Rocky 
Mountain  News,"  a  paper  owned  by  Sen- 
ator T.  M.  Patterson. 

The  fight  for  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  Denver  was  on  and  Creel 
threw  himself  into  that  in  his  clear-see- 
ing but  passionate,  "headlong  way.  The 
ease  with  which  20,000  signatures  to  the 
petition  for  a  vote  upon  the  subject  were 
secured  showed  how  trenchant  was  his 
pen.  But  the  City  Council  threw  these 
petitions  in  the  wastebasket.  While  the 
Supreme  Court  was  being  invoked  in 
vain  upon  mandamus  proceedings,  the 
Speer  administration  carried  insolence  of 
the  popular  will  farther  yet  by  forcibly 
ejecting  City  Assessor  Henry  J.  Arnold 
from  his  office.  The  people  were  aghast. 
Creel  himself,  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
words,  was  almost  struck  dumb.  After 
hesitating  for  a  while  and  against  the 
advice  of  every  one  of  his  councilors,  he 
published  a  notice  in  the  "News"  calling 
for  a  mass  meeting  Sunday  afternoon  on 
the  east  lawn  of  the  Capitol  to  protest. 
The  day  was  bleak,  but  35,000  people, 
like  a  vast  cloud  of  locusts,  came  out 
and  settled  down  upon  the  lawn,  stand- 
ing for  three  hours  in  quiet  orderliness 
while  many  speakers  addressed  them, 
after  which  they  adopted  resolutions  that 
Creel  had  prepared — which  were  notable 
at  once  for  deep  conviction  and  well- 
husbanded  wrath,  and  dispersed  quietly 
to  their  homes.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  demonstrations  ever  wit- 
nessed in  an  American  city,  and  it 
clearly  showed  Creel's  great  senilis  for 
firing  and  directing  the  public  mind. 

TKOMISKS   HKFORF:  AND  AFTER 

BELIEVING  with  all  his  soul  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Henry  J.  Arnold,  the  asses- 
sor whom  Speer  had  ejected.  Creel  soon 
put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor. 
As  the  spring  campaign  approached,  an- 
other great  mass  meeting  was  held,  but 
this  time  in  the  Auditorium,  and  at  it  a 
citizen's  ticket  headed  by  Arnold  was 
nominated.  Ex-Senator  Frank  J.  Can- 
non of  Utah,  then  and  now  of  Denver, 
who  was  presiding,  administered  to  these 
candidates,  while  they  held  their  hands 
high  toward  heaven,  an  oath  to  give  the 
people  of  Denver  commission  govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
This  pledge  was  also  put  into  writing. 
At  the  election  on  May  20,  1912,  this 
ticket  was  triumphant. 


from  page  6) 

•  Immediately  a  difference  began  to  de- 
velop between  Arnold,  the  Mayor-elect, 
and  Creel,  who  had  made  his  election 
possible.  Creel  says  Arnold  began  to 
make  his  appointments  as  rewards  to 
personal  helpers,  indicating  that  he  re- 
garded his  triumph  at  the  polls  as  a  per- 
sonal one  instead  of  a  victory  for  prin- 
ciples. Seeing  this,  Creel  demanded  and 
received  for  himself  the  position  of  Po- 
lice Commissioner — not  only  because  of 
his  old  interest  in  the  humanity  side  of 
every  question,  but  also  that  he  might 
be  in  a  position  to  make  the  administra- 
tion keep  its  commission  government 
pledge.  On  taking  the  office  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  hold  it  but  six 
months,  his  hurrying  soul  imagining  that 
in  that  time  he  could  get  things  working 
as  he  wished  them  to  work,  and  then 
pass  on  to  other  activities.  There  were 
two  other  Commissioners — Blakely,  Ex- 
cise Commissioner,  and  MeGrew.  Fire 
Commissioner — the  three  together  consti- 
tuting the  Fire  and  Police,  with  power  in 
the  three  departments  thus  combined. 

A  TOLSTOYAN  IN  OFFICE 

FOR  the  first  time  Creel  had  an  admin- 
istrative office  in  his  hands.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  had  been  telling  officeholders 
how  they  ought  to  do  things.  Now  he 
had  a  chance  himself  to  do  them  and  was 
eager  to  be  at  it.  Human  sympathy  is 
dominant  in  Creel's  life.  He  thinks  gov- 
ernment should  be  a  fatherly,  motherly, 
brotherly  sort  of  institution.  He  was 
determined  that  his  police  department 
should  be  that,  and  began  immediately 
to  try  to  make  it  so  by  taking  away  the 
clubs  from  the  policemen.  "I'm  a  Tol- 
stoyan,"  he  says,  "to  the  extent  of  be- 
lieving that  violence  begets  violence." 
He  had  looked  up  the  record  for  several 
months  past  and  found  that  three  or 
four  men  a  day  had  been  clubbed  and 
that  the  beaten  men  were  usually  drunk- 
ards. To  the  policemen  he  made  the 
naive  argument  that  they  owed  special 
deference  to  the  drunkard,  and  that  in- 
stead of  clubbing  him  they  should  take 
care  of  him  and  send  him  home,  because 
he  was  in  reality  their  principal  em- 
ployer. The  line  of  logic  was  this :  The 
city  in  licensing  the  saloon  is  practical ly 
in  the  liquor  business  and  from  these 
licenses  gets  the  money  to  pay  police- 
men's salaries.  The  drunken  man,  prima 
facie,  has  been  the  city's  best  liquor  cus- 
tomer, and  therefore  deserves  special 
consideration. 

Truly  George  Creel  was  a  curious  po- 
lice commissioner  ! 

Free  speech  had  been  an  issue  in  Den- 
ver, efforts  having  been  made  to  curb  the 
utterances  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World ;  but  Creel  said :  "Let  'em 
talk!"  After  which  the  I.  W.  W.  meet- 
ings became  as  innocuous  as  sewing  cir- 
cles. "It's  when  you  bottle  radicals  up 
that  they  are  dangerous,"  explained 
Creel.  "Leave  a  rug  on  the  lawn  and  the 
grass  under  it  turns  yellow.  We  don't 
want  any  yellow  spots  in  Denver." 

But  the  greatest  battle  was  fought 
over  the  social  evil,  a  question  just  then 
greatly  to  the  fore  in  Denver.  Every- 
body— ministers,  newspapers,  women's 
clubs,  politicians — seemed  to  think  it 
should  be  settled  at  once,  and  that  Creel 
was  the  man  to  do  it.  Much  of  this 
clamor  was  hypocritical  and  designed  to 
embarrass.  Creel,  however,  was  willing 
enough  to  go  at  the  question,  but  with 
this  difference:  he  was  in  dead  earnest 
and  saw  the  situation  to  the  bottom  in 
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WINCHESTER 

Win  'ches-ter  ri  fle  orWin  Ches- 
ter, n  (win  ches-ter  J.  [After  Oliver 
F.  Winchester  (1810-80).  Amer.  manufac- 
turer.] A  breech-loading  rifle  with  a  tubular 
magazine  under  the  barrel  holding  five  or  more 
cartridges  inserted  one  by  one  from  the  rear,  the  bolt 
being  worked  back  and  forth  by  a  lever  beneath.     It  *  *  *  * 
was  introduced  about  1866,  and  is  in  world-wide  use,  especially  as 
a  sporting  arm.  *  *  *  (Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.) 

WEBSTER'S  SAYS 


Repeating  Rifles  Are  "In  World-Wide  Use" 

Webster's  statement  is  authentic.  It  could  have  gone  further 
and  said  with  equal  truth  that  Winchester  rifles  are  "in  world-wide 
use,"  because  they  have  been  found  by  sportsmen  everywhere  to  be 
practical  in  design,  strong  in  construction,  dependable  in  operation, 
accurate  in  shooting,  handsome  in  finish,  and  moderate  in  price. 
Another  reason  that  Winchester  rifles  are  "in  world-wide  use"  is  on 
account  of  their  being  made  in  all  desirable  calibers  from  .22  to  .50 
and  in  styles  to  suit  every  purpose,  every  pocketbook  and  every  taste. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  are  also  "in  world- 
wide use"  and,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  shooting  and  wearing 
qualities,  and  low  cost,  they  are  fast  supplanting  double  guns  for 
all  kinds  of  shooting.    They  are  made  in  10,  12,  16  and  20  gauges. 


WINCHESTER  CARTRIDGES  are  also 
"in  world-wide  use."  They  are  loaded  with 
smokeless  and  black  powders.  In  Winchester  and 
all  other  rifles,  and  in  revolvers  they  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  give  shooting  satisfaction. 


WINCHESTER  LOADED  SHELLS  for 

shotguns  are  also  "in  world-wide  use."  They 
are  loaded  in  all  gauges  with  smokeless  and  black 
powders.  For  field,  fowl  or  trap  shooting  in 
any  make  of  gun  they  give  the  best  results. 


Dealers  Everywhere  Recommend  And  Sell  The  W  Brand 
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Lost  power  means  worn  metal 


Correct  Lubrication 


indicates  the 


Explanation:    In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite 
(trade  ot  G.ircovle  Mobilo.l  that  should  be  used.  For 
"Gareoyle  Mobiloil  A."  •'Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."    For  all 
electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.    The  recommendations  cover  both 


"X"  indicates  the  motor  where  your  power  develops.    But : 

A  great  deal  of  the  power  developed  in  combustion  chambers  never  gets 
to  the  rear  axles. 

Most  of  the  power  lost  on  the  way  is  taken  up  by  friction. 

If  motorists  understood  better  the  costly  results  of  unnecessary  friction  they 
would  select  their  lubricating  oil  with  the  greatest  care. 

Only  oil  of  the  very  highest  lubricating  quality  can  properly  protect  the  mov- 
ing parts. 

Only  oil  whose  "body,  "  or  thickness,  is  suited  to  your  feed  system  can  properly 
reach  the  friction  points. 

Correct  "body"  is  quite  as  important 
as  correct  quality. 

And  correct    body"  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  guess. 

Motor-constructions  differ  widely.  Be- 
fore the  correct  body"  for  your  feed 
requirements  can  be  determined,  the  con- 
struction of  your  motor  must  be  known 
and  carefully  considered. 

To  this  end,  every  year  we  analyze  the 
motor-construction  of  each  of  the  season's 
models.  Guided  by  this  analysis  and  by 
practical  experience  we  determine  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
each  make  of  car. 

The  correct  oil  for  each  car  we  then 
specify  in  a  lubricating  chart  (printed,  in 
part,  on  the  right). 

The  oils  specified  have  extraordinary 
wearing  qualities  and  will  retain  an  effi- 
cient lubricating  bcdy"  under  the  most 
exacting  service  demands.  Their  'body" 
suits  the  feed  requirements  of  each  car 
they  are  recommended  for. 

The  lubricating  chart  in  this  page 
represents  the  professional  advice  of  a 
company  whose  authority  on  scientific 
lubrication  is  unquestioned  the  world 
over — The  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

If  you  use  oil  of  lower  lubricating 
quality  or  of  less-correct  "body"  than 
that  specified  for  your  car,  your  motor  must 
face  loss  of  power,  unnecessary  friction, 
and  ultimate  serious  damage. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  order  either  a  full 
barrel,  half-barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gallon 
or  one-gallon  can. 

See  the  name  and  our  red  Gargoyle  on  the 
container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete  lubri- 
cating chart  and  points  on  lubrication,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request. 
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Cartercar  
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Chalmers  
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"Knight' 
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•'     (4  cyl.).. 

Hudson  

Hupniobile  "20" 


I.  H.  C.  (air)  

(water) .  .  . 

International  

Interstate  

I  sutta  

Itala  

Jackson  (2  cyl.) . . . 
"      (4  cyl)-.. 

Kelly  

Kelly  Springfield.  . 

Kiss,!  Kar  

"  Com'l. 


Matheson  

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) .  .  . 
"  (4  cyl) .  .  . 
"       (6  cyl.)... 

Mercedes  

"  -Knight" 

Mei 


Michigan  

Minerva  "Knight" 

Mitchell  

Moon  

National  

Oakland  

Oldsmobile. ...... 

Overland.  

Packard  

Paige  Detroit  

Pan  hare" 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ' 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil ' 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 1 


B" 

lD" 
>r,. 

Arctic" 


They  are  put  up  in  1  and  5  gallon  sealed 
cans,  in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  All  are 
branded  with  the  Gar goyle,  which  is  our 
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his  passionate,  length-going  way.  Pro- 
posals for  segregation,  licensing,  inspec- 
tion, reglementation — jails,  even — were 
poured  in  upon  him,  and  Creel  scorned 
them  every  one,  thereby  making  enemies 
of  some  of  the  very  good  people  whose 
support  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
trouble  came  from  Creel's  radicalism. 
He  is  one  of  those  unreasonable  people 
who  think  there  should  be  no  social  evil, 
and  undertake  to  prove  it — who  believe 
we  must  root  out  the  social  evil  or  it  will 
root  us  out.  He  has  startling  arrays  of 
figures  to  show  that  the  red  plague  is  the 
most  insidious  menace  of  American  health. 

TESTING   A   I!IG   IDC  A 

DENVER  had  seven  hundred  daughters 
of  Rahab,  most  of  whom  Creel  claimed 
were  diseased.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
municipal  farm  which  could  be  turned 
into  a  hospital  and  reclamation  home  for 
the  whole  seven  hundred.  In  the  mean-, 
time  he  refused  either  to  jail  the  women 
as  demanded  by  the  extremists  or  to 
favor  the  profession  with  any  sort  of 
official  eye  winking.  Instead,  by  forbid- 
ding them  to  sell  liquor  in  the  houses,  by 
compelling  the  removal  of  their  electric 
pianos,  and  by  a  rigid  system  of  police 
surveillance,  he  reduced  the  number  in 
six  months  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
This  number,  however,  rose  again  in 
thirty  days  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
when  the  majority  in  the  Police  Commis- 
sion began  to  override  Creel  and  slacken 
the  curbs  he  had  drawr. 

The  municipal  farm  project  had  been 
indorsed  by  the  administration,  but  after 
six  months  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  and 
Creel,  divinely  impatient,  and  wanting 
the  women  eliminated  primarily  because 
he  believed  them  to  be  distributors  of  dis- 
ease, made  arrangements  with  certain  of 
the  hospitals  to  receive  the  patients,  and 
began  arresting  squads  of  the  women 
daily  and  having  them  placed  in  deten- 
tion while  the  blood  tests  were  made. 
This  experiment  was  uncompleted  when 
Creel  was  forced  out  of  office;  but  the 
results  obtained  in  one  single  month 
showed  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  women  examined,  ninety-five 
were  diseased,  while  of  the  total  ar- 
rested nearly  one-third  had  probably 
been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  homes  or 
right  living  by  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  social  workers  who  reached  them 
while  in  detention. 

But  Creel's  activities  in  other  direc- 
tions and  in  behalf  of  other  causes  were 
b.\  no  means  curtailed  by  his  duties  as 
Police  Commissioner,  and  he  still  re- 
tained his  position  upon  the  "Rocky 
Mountain  News,"  giving  his  days  to  po- 
lice work  and  late  at  night  bending  over 
the  typewriter,  upon  which  he  pounded 
out  those  darkness-cleaving  editorials 
which  were  his  most  powerful  service. 

LABOR   AND  ROMANCE 

THE  moment  the  city  election  was  over 
he  had  entered  upon  a  campaign  in 
behalf  of  twelve  new  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  passed  upon  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, this  being  the  first  opportunity  of 
the  people  of  Colorado  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  newly  won  right  to  initi- 
ate legislation.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments included  mother's  compensation, 
a  plan  to  make  the  public  school  a  social 
center,  and  a  universal  eight-hour  law, 
each  of  which  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  discussion. 

All  this  while,  too,  Creel  was  prepar- 
ing to  be  married.  Somewhere  between 
rounds  this  ardent  youth  had  managed 
to  win  the  affections  of  Blanche  Bates, 
the  California-born  actress,  who,  in  "The 
Darling  of  the  Cods"  and  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  had  won  a  very  high 
place  in  the  hearts  of  playgoers  all  over 
the  country.  Her  engagement  to  Creel 
was  announced  just  as  the  fight  was 
thickening  .  about  his  head,  and  this 
brave,  impetuous  woman  immediately 
added  a  dramatic  element  to  the  situa- 
tion by  coming  with  a  flock  of  chaperons 
to  make  Denver  her  summer  home,  and 
to  take  up  the  fight  which  her  intended 
husband  was  making,  especially  inter- 
esting herself  in  those  issues,  of  which 
there  were  a  number,  that  centered 
around  the  welfare  of  womankind. 
After  the  marriage,  in  November,  the 
bride  even  went  upon  the  platform  with 
her  husband,  not  only  giving  blow  for 
blow  beside  him,  but  necessarily  ex- 
posing herself  to  attack  as  well. 

In  the  November  election,  seven  of  the 
twelve  amendments  for  which  Creel  was 
righting  were  carried,  and  they  were  the 
only  ones  of  the  thirty-two  proposed 
which  did  carry. 

The  moment  this  contest  was  over, 
Creel  turned  to  the  matter  of  a  commis- 


sion form  of  government  for  Denver,  to 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  had  pledged  them- 
selves prior  to  the  spring  election. 

Now,  however,  most  of  them  were 
either  lukewarm  or  in  open  arms  against 
the  proposal,  and  Creel's  insistent  de- 
mand that  they  keep  the  faith  aroused 
their  bitter  but  secret  enmity.  Janu- 
ary 1  was  now  at  hand — the  date  set  by 
Creel  for  bis  resignation — and  of  a  sud- 
den there  came  a  furious  and  seemingly 
overwhelming  demand  that  he  "keep  his 
pledge  to  the  people."  The  papers  that 
hated  him,  the  corporations  that  feared 
him.  and  all  the  officials  who  did  no 
want  commission  government  joined 
the  hue  and  cry.  But  Creel  decided  no 
to  resign,  making  a  public  statement 
the  people  in  his  paper,  and  writing  a 
private  letter  to  the  Mayor,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  "My  dear  Henry,"  in  which 
appears  this  sentence : 

ft  was  my  hope  to  he  able  to  quit  the 
office  on  January  1,  hut  not  only  does 
much  remain  to  do,  hut  the  vicious  and; 
abusive,  attempt  to  drive  me  out  lias 
aroused  my  indignation  mid  my  suspicion. 

Creel  again  undertook  the  getting  of 
a  petition  for  a  commission  election,  pay- 
ing every  cent  of  the  expenses  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  this  time  the  election 
was  ordered.  Creel  then  became  chair- 
man of  the  campaign  committee. 

THE  IRONS  ARE  HEATED 

HOWEVER,  the  irons  had  for  some 
time  been  heating  which  were  to! 
force  Creel  out  of  his  own  administration, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  He  was  harassed 
in  public ;  he  was  hounded  in  private.  His 
smallest  good  intentions  were  distorted 
into  purposes  of  monstrous  evil.  One 
night  his  two  fellow  commissioners,  who,) 
of  course,  constituted  a  majority  against 
him,  acting  upon  the  orders  of  the  Mayor, 
thrust  back  the  clubs  into  the  hands  of 
the  policemen.  This  marked  the  first  open 
rupture  between  Creel  and  the  Mayor! 
whom  he  had  placed  in  office.    A  fewj 
weeks  later,  by  a  secret  and  verbal  order,  < 
this  cabal  in  the  Police  Commission  al-i 
lowed  the  electric  pianos  to  be  returned 
to  the  houses  of  ill  fame  and  the  selling 
of  liquor  to  lie  resumed.    Within  thirty 
days  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  dis- 
trict increased  by  one  hundred. 

Against  this  combination  Creel  found 
himself  helpless.  Half  sick  with  cha- 
grin and  disappointment,  he  saw  the  ad- 
ministration for  which  he  had  hoped 
so  much  sinking  beneath  the  waves 
of  public  disapproval.  But  his  vision 
was  still  clear.  He  knew  it  was  only  a 
few  petty  politicians  who  had  betrayed 
him,  and  he  believed  the  commission  elec- 
tion soon  to  be  held  would  record  the 
people's  verdict  upon  their  treachery. 
Realizing  that  his  own  official  end  was 
near,  he  believed  he  could  do  no  better 
service  to  the  larger  cause  than  to  devote 
his  remaining  days  as  Police  Conmiis 
sioner  to  showing  the  people  of  Denver 
with  exactly  what  sort  of  conditions  and 
material  he  had  to  contend.  With  this 
idea  in  mind  he  appeared  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Police  Commission  on  the  31st  day 
ot  January  last  with  a  perfectly  bland 
resolution  that  members  of  the  Fire  and 
Police  Departments  should  not  drink 
while  on  duty,  and  in  its  last  clause  pro- 
viding that  the  commissioners  them- 
selves should  set  the  example. 

"I'm  against  that  last  paragraph." 
Commissioner  McGrew  cried;  "strike  it 
<>nt  and  I'll  vote  for  your  resolution." 

"That  last  paragraph  is  the  point  of 
the  whole  resolution,"  replied  Cieel 
truculently,  addressing  McGrew.  "Ycu 
have  rarely  drawn  a  sober  breath  sin'e 
you  came  on  this  board.  There  have  been 
mornings  when  you  have  lurched  in  here 
with  your  eyes  blackened  as  the  result  of 
low  saloon  rows,  looking  like  any  bum." 

Obviously  remarks  like  these  were  cal- 
culated to  start  something,  and  they  did. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  McGrew  had 
resigned  rather  than  attempt  to  refute 
Creel's  allegations  against  him,  and  the 
Mayor  had  suspended  Creel  pending 
charges  in  five  counts,  the  first  four  of 
which  accused  him  in  a  general  way  of 
meddling  incapacity,  and  the  fifth  of 
which  specified  that  he  had  called  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  board,  McGrew, 
"names"  and  "epithets." 

Creel  now  became  a  greatly  enlar  'ed 
target  for  abuse  from  every  quarter.  His 
enemies  massed  their  attacks.  Incon- 
ceivable allegations  and  insinuations 
were  hurled,  but  when  it  came  to  sub- 
stantiating the  charges  the  proof  was 
lacking.  Commissioner  McGrew  flashed 
a  personal  check  which  he  had  given  to 
Creel  in  exchange  for  his  salr.ry  warrant 
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when  the  latter  was  K<>hiK  away  to  get 
married.  The  newspapers  eagerly  printed 
facsimiles  of  the  check  with  the  indorse- 
ment on  the  back  by  Creel  to  his  wife's 
account.  Creel  replied  hy  showing  that 
McGrew  had  his  money  on  the  warrant 
long  before  the  check  was  cashed,  and 
that  in  any  event  it  only  proved  his 
poverty.  In  the  meantime  an  alderman 
was  moving  for  the  recall  of  Mayor  Ar- 
nold on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  right 
to  suspend  Creel,  and  the  Mayor,  "My 
dear  Henry,"  was  being  quoted  as  saying 
that  Creel  had  lied.  Churches,  nonpolit- 
ical  clubs,  ministers,  priests,  and  public 
men  were  reported  as  indorsing  Creel ; 
while  other  good  men,  together  with  a 
most  plentiful  number  of  bad  ones,  were 
quoted  as  against  him. 

FROM  DEFEAT  A  TRIUMPH 

THE  enemies,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause,  were  making 
frenzied  efforts  to  dig  up  something  in 
the  record  of  Creel  that  would  reflect 
upon  his  character.  McGrew,  with  a 
j^reat  flourish  of  trumpets  and  many  ban- 
zais  from  the  "push,"'  set  sail  for  Kan- 
sas City  to  delve  into  Creel's  past  there. 
The  Kansascitians  tactfully  waited  for 
him  to  arrive,  and  then  hurled  a  three- 
hundred-word  telegram  at  Creel,  signed 
by  the  Mayor  and  twenty-six  other  lead- 
ing citizens,  giving  him  a  sun-white  cer- 
tificate of  character.  The  endeavor  to 
dig  up  anything  detrimental  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Creel  proved  a  ridiculous  farce. 

The  day  of  Creel's  trial  upon  the 
charges  of  the  Mayor  was  set  for  Febru- 
ary 15,  one  day  after  the  election  upon 
the  long-debated  question  of  commission 
government.  Creel  had  fought  for  com- 
mission government  so  consistently,  and 
his  enemies  had  either  bitterly  opposed 
or  so  recently  betrayed  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  the  election  should  not  be 
viewed  as  in  a  very  large  sense  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people  upon  himself  in  his 
present  embroilment.  The  verdict  came, 
clear  and  strong.  Commission  govern- 
ment carried  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
Creel  had  won  again ! 

And  the  next  day  Creel's  hearing  came 
off;  but  he  was  not  heard;  he  was  fired, 
peremptorily,  unceremoniously,  by  "My 
dear  Henry,"  for  telling  the  truth 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  a  fellow  com- 
missioner, who  was  also  one  of  "My  dear 
Henry's"  appointees.  He  was  hurled  ig- 
nominiously  out  of  a  position  in  which 
he  had  rendered  distinguished  service, 
being  freely  called  "the  best  Police  Com- 
missioner Denver  ever  had." 

There  was  an  immediate  move  to  make 
Creel  a  candidate  for  Commissioner  un- 
der the  new  form  at  the  polls  in  May 
--at  which,  by  the  way.  Arnold  and  his 
candidates  were  utterly  repudiated  by 
the  people — but  Creel  declined.  He  is 
not  an  office  seeker.  Temperamentally 
he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  well  qualified 
for  administrative  position. 

As  a  politician  Creel  seeks  no  personal 
gain  and  no  leadership  for  selfish  ends. 
He  has  got  nothing  for  his  four  years' 
service  in  Colorado  but  the  most  exposed 
place  on  the  firing  line.  When  his  ene- 
mies proved  that  he  was  poor  they 
proved  also  that  he  was  incorruptible. 
The  red  badge  of  courage  burns  upon  his 
cheek.  He  is  ready  to  fight  on  and  on. 
But  some  of  his  friends  say  that  his 
work  in  Denver  is  done;  that  he  has 
illumined  the  sky  with  colors  that  will 
never  fade;  that  he  has  brought  unsus- 
pected truths  of  a  political  and  social 
character  home  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  force  that  makes  them  unfor- 
getable;  that  he  has  achieved  the  great- 
est thing  for  which  any  leader  can  hope, 
the  planting  of  his  convictions  within 
the  soul  of  the  masses  so  deeply  that  they 
seem  to  have  become  indigenous. 

If  this  lie  true  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  man  so  young  in  four 
years'  time  in  an  alien  State,  when  he 
has  had  no  resource  save  his  pen  and  his 
own  madly  blazing  enthusiasms. 

UNSCARRED  AND  UNAFRAID 

THE  fine  thing  about  it  all  is  that  this 
bitter  battle  leaves  the  man  himself 
unscarred.  He  is  thirty-six  years  old  and 
does  not  look  it.  He  talks  of  his  experi- 
ences without  malice  and  with  no  note 
of  egotism.  I  found  his  interests  en- 
tirely in  movements  and  principles  and 
masses,  and  not  at  all  in  personal  achieve- 
ments of  himself  or  others,  except  as  his 
face  lights  up  with  approval  of  the  men 
who  have  fought  for  the  good  of  Denver 
and  of  Colorado.  He  has  been  accused 
of  disloyalty,  but  so  far  as  the  record 
goes  he  seems  to  have  been  loyal  to 
friends  until  they  became  disloyal  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  was  contending. 
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practically  all  in  the  cross  section  of  the  tire  and  not  in  its  diameter.  A  4^" 
tire  is  25  per  cent  more  tire  than  a  4"  tire  of  the  same  diameter.  A  34X4/4" 
tire  is  19  per  cent  more  tire  than  a  36x4"  tire  and  costs  15  per  cent  more. 

The  same  tire  goes  twice  as  far 
on  a  Franklin 

The  actual  figures  are  what  count  when  you  want  the  facts — and  the 
facts  show  that  Franklin  owners  get  double  tire  mileage.  Let  us  send  you 
our  "tire  folder"  which  gives  the  tire  mileage  secured  by  Franklin  owners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


July  2,  19U8. 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  <h  O  Q  A  A 
5-passenger  touring  car  [])Zi  /  UU 

Motoring  comfort  comes  from  easy  riding,  from  tire  reliability  and  from 
a  light,  easily  managed  car.  Franklin  easy  riding  is  proverbial.  Four  full- 
elliptic  springs  and  a  wood  chassis  frame  absorb  the  jars  and  jolts.  The 
wood  frame  deadens  jars  the  same  as  the  wood  handle  does  in  a  hammer. 
You  drive  the  car  right  along  smoothly  and  easily  over  all  roads  without 
fatigue  and  without  straining  and  racking  the  car. 

Since  with  a  light  car  there  is  less  weight  to  move,  a  smaller  and  more 
economical  engine  gives  maximum  speed  and  hill  climbing. 

Gasoline  consumption  cut  in  two 

Light  weight  and  direct  cooling  are  saving  Franklin  users  big  fuel  bills. 
Gasoline  consumption  is  cut  squarely  in  two.  Direct  cooling  permits  the 
motor  to  be  operated  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  efficiency  for  gaso- 
line vapor.  Higher  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  is  secured  and  the  full  power 
of  the  gasoline  is  utilized.  Fuel  is  saved  from  two  ends,  the  amount  con- 
sumed per  unit  of  horse  power  and  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  power 
to  drive  the  lighter  car. 

Four-hundred  miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil  and  no  smoke  with  the  Franklin 
recirculating  oiling  system  is  another  advantage. 

The  Sirocco  fan  does  it 

Applying  the  patented  Sirocco  fan  to  engine  cooling  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  ever  made  in  automobiles. 
The  fan  is  built  into  the  flywheel.    As  soon  as  the  motor  begins 
to  run  the  flywheel-fan  starts  a  steady  suction  of  air.     This  ex- 
hausts the  air  below  the  cylinders  and  causes  fresh  air  to  rush  in 
through  the  front  of  the  hood  over  and  down  through  the  sleeves  that 
surround  the  cylinders  with  their  radiating  fins.    This  vigorous  air  cur- 
rent literally  wipes  the  heat  right  off  the  cylinders.    The  belted  fan,  the 
air-cooled  radiator  and  other  heavy  parts  are  dispensed  with. 
The  Franklin  is  the  only  car  that  can  be  operated  with  consistent  success  in 
hot  and  cold  climates,  in  mountainous  and  sandy  sections.    There  is  no  water  to 
limit  efficiency,  nothing  in  the  cooling  system  to  get  out  of  order,  nothing  to  oil  or 
fill  up.  The  cooling  takes  care  of  itself  no  matter  how  cold  or  hot  the  day. 

Enclosed  Cars — Franklin  dealers  have  cuts  and  specifications  of  our 
new  line  of  enclosed  cars.  There  are  coupes,  limousines,  Berlins  and  sedans. 

Franklin  cars  are  made  as  follows: 

Franklin  Six  "38"  5-passenger  touring  $3600       Franklin   Little  Six  "30"  touring-car 
Franklin  Six  "38"  4-passenger  phaeton  3600  or  2-passenger  phaeton  ...    -  $2900 

Franklin  Six  "38"  7-passenger  touring    3850       Franklin  Four  "25"  touring    -    -    -  2000 

All  Franklin  6-cylinder  cars  are  equipped  with  the  efficient,  powerful  Entz  electric 
starter  and  lighting  system.    Simple  to  operate;  engine  cannot  stall. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  —  a  book  full  of  real  automobile  facts 
Franklin  Automobile  Co        21  Franklin  Square       Syracuse  N  Y 
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TT'S  a  remarkably  fast  camera  that  takes  speed 
A  pictures  as  clear  as  this.  The  No.  10  Folding 
Pocket  Ansco  Special  (shown  above)  did  it  in  1-300 
of  a  second.  This  camera  is  most  satisfactory  for 
vacation  trips  or  home  pictures.  In  bright  sun- 
light or  on  dark,  gloomy  days  it  will  take  distinct 
snapshots  or  fast  time  exposures. 
At  any  time  —  anywhere  —  you  can  safely  rely  on 
the  amateur  camera  of  professional  quality — 

The  superb  ANSCO 

— loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  the  film 
developed  with  Ansco  Chemicals,  and  prints  made 
on  prize-winning  Cyko  Paper. 

$2  to  $55  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  25 
and  booklet,  "How  to  Make  Enjoyment  Last  Forever." 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pioneers  in  camera  making.  Manufacturers  of 
photographic  supplies  for  more  than  60  years. 


The  No.  10  Folding  Pocket 
Ansco  Special  shown  above 
takes  pictures  3%  x 
inches,  post  card  size,  and 
is  adapted  for  six  or  ten 
exposure  Film  (ISA  or 
/SB).  It  is  fitted  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens 
with  Optima  Shaft  r.  This 
abutter  nukes  "bulb"  and 
"time"  exposures,  and 
snapshots  front  one  stcoiul 
ta  1-300  of  a  second.  Front 
of  rameia  raises,  lowers 
and  shift*  laterally.  Find- 
er, brill  ia  tit  re  re  rs  ible. 
Noiseless  winding  key.  Au- 
tomatic spool  -  holding  ar- 
raiujement.  Two  tripott 
sockets.  Price  j?55,  in- 
eluding  carrying  case. 


Fast  colors,  correct  fit  and  satis- 
factory wear,  not  only  claimed, 
but  GUARANTEED.  It  pays 
to  look  for  Emery  when  you 
buy  shirts. 

Write  for  The  Emery  Souvenir  and  Style  Book 
— a  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Correct  Dress. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia 


Does  Your  Table  Need  Variety 

of  desserts  ?  You  will  find 
"first  aid"  to  this  problem  in 

MAPLEINE 

The  flavor  that  is 
daintily  delicious  but 
distinct  and  satisfy- 
ing. 

Take  your  favorite 
recipes  for  icing, 
cakes,  pudding,  or 
ice  cream  and  use 
Mapleine  for  flavor. 
You'll  enjoy  its 
altogether  different 
taste. 

Won't  cook  or  freeze 
out. 

GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co., 

Dept.  E  9  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  2c  stamp  /or  Buakltt,  " Mapleint  Daintit. 


Possibly  nothing  titter  could  be  done 
at  this  point  than  to  quote  a  part  of 
the  statement  of  Judge  Ben  P..  Lindsey, 
made  on  the  day  of  ( 'reel's  removal: 

George  Creel  is  one  of  the  great  souls. 
His  remarkable  abilities,  with  which  he 
could  have  coined  thousands,  have  ever 
been  devoted  to  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy and  the  attainment  of  equal  justice. 
His  whole  life  is  a  record  of  sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  that  poverty  with  ivhich  he  has  been 
taunted  is  his  badge  of  honor.  .  .  . 

His  services  to  Colorado  ivill  never  be 
forgotten.  Commencing  with  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  his  pen  has  been 
the  largest  single  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  progressive  program  in  the  city  and 
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State.  Working  untiringly,  giving  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  purse,  and  instinct  with 
'■mirage,  he  has  been  a  flame  of  inspira- 
tion of  the  forward  movement. 

His  discharge  as  Police  Commissioner 
is  a  calamity.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  In, 
vice  policy  contained  the  solution  of  the 
social  evil,  and  that  had  he  been  alloirvd 
to  finish  the  work  he  would  have  made 
Denver  the  standard  and  the  example 
for  cverg  other  American  city. 

He  has  been  made  to  run  a  cruel  gaunt- 
let, but  he  emerges  unscathed. 


AND  this  is  the  man  they  are  trying  t„ 
■  drive  out  of  Denver !    Well,  I  hope 


they  succeed,  because 
taller  tasks  in  broader 


we  need 
fields. 


him  for 


A  Quiet  Life,  or  Life  on  the  Quiet 


(  Continued 

veins.  "It's  about  the  stories  of  burglars, 
sir." 

I  decided  to  cease  my  interruptions, 
which  seemed  only  to  muddle  my  guest. 
"Go  on."  I  instructed  as  I  leaned  back  in 
my  chair. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "the  young 
gentlemen — and  young  ladies — who 
write  about  burglars,  don't  seem,  sir,  to 
know  anything  about  burglars,  sir — 
nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  can  tell  it  from 
their  writings,  sir." 

HIS  earnestness  increased.  "In  the 
stories  I  read,  sir,  it  seems,  sir,  that 
burglars  were  either  the  lowest  sort  of 
rascals — murderers,  sir — or  else  they 
were  heroes,  sir — willing  to  be  arrested, 
sir;  or  shot,  sir,  to  save  the  ladies,  sir. 
You  may  know  what  I  mean,  sir?"  he 
questioned,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
as  though  fearing  eavesdropping.  "I 
read  a  story,  sir,  where  a  burglar  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  shot  just  to  give 
the  lady's  lover  a  chance  to  get  away, 
sir.    He  was  shot  by  the  master,  sir." 

"Did  the  old  man  tumble?"  I  burst  in, 
unable  to  control  my  curiosity  over  the 
outcome  of  the  Actional  drama  of  high  life. 

"C)h,  no,  sir!  I  suppose  you  mean  was 
the  lady's  indiscretion  discovered,  sir? 
Not  at  all,  sir — at  least  not  in  the  story, 
sir,"  he  qualified. 

"But  that  isn't  it,  sir,"  he  continued. 
"That  isn't  it.  What  I  object  to,  sir,  is 
writing  about  things  that  never  could 
occur  to  a  burglar,  sir.  It  gives  people 
like  Mrs.  Roddy  an  entirely  wrong  esti- 
mate of  burglars,  sir." 

His  last  sentence  had  the  solemnity 
of  an  indictment.  I  decided  on  an  at- 
tempt to  worm  out  a  definite  expression 
of  the  views  of  my  odd  guest. 

"Look  here.  Mr.  Opt,"  I  demanded. 
"What  are  you  getting  at?  That  there 
is  no  uoniance  in  a  burglar's  life?  Is 
that  what  you  mean?" 

The  man's  face  was  transfigured  as 
though  with  inner  joy.  "That's  the 
w  ord,  sir — romance,  sir,"  he  said  happily. 
"That's  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  say, 
sir.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  there  is 
—positively — no  romance  in  the  life  of  a 
burglar,  sir;  simply  hard  work,  sir;  hard 
work  and  great  nervous  strain,  sir." 

I  will  admit  a  certain  feeling  of  appre- 
hension that  was  rather  increased  than 
allayed  by  Mr.  Opt's  little  smile.  Possibil- 
ity that  the  man  might  be  a  little  insane 
flashed  through  my  mind.  I  recollected 
his  promised  acceptance  of  my  earlier  in- 
vitation and  ventured  to  renew  it. 

"How  about  that  little  drink,  Opt?" 
I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  please,  sir!"  he  begged.  "Just  a 
lew  moments.  Just  while  I  explain — ex- 
plain so  that  you  can  make  it  plain  to 
your  writer  friends  that  burglars  as  a 
class  have  been  greatly  maligned — ma- 
ligned is  the  word,  I  believe?  That  they 
are  hard-working  men  with  no  romance 
in  their  lives,  sir.    None  at  all,  sir." 

I  could  not  resist  his  plea,  but  decided 
to  end  our  little  confab  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. "All  right.  Mr.  Opt,"  I  said  rather 
briskly.  "I  can't  see  where  your  theory 
of  hard  work  and  lack  of  romance  in  a 
burglar's  life  is  of  great  interest  to  a 
busy  world,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
hearing  you  out."  I  was  struck  with  a 
new  idea.  "By  the  way,  Opt,"  I  queried, 
"l  ow  do  you  come  to  know  so  much 
about  burglars?" 

Mr.  Opt  looked  at  me  solemnly.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  know  all  about  burglars, 
sir?"  he  questioned  simply.  "Why 
shouldn't  a  man  know  about  his  own 
business,  sir?" 

I  was  too  startled  to  speak,  but  my 
involuntary  jump  seemed  to  enlighten 
my  guest. 

"Excuse     me.     sir."     he  apologized. 


frnni  page  20) 

"Please  excuse  me.  I  believe  I  had 
told  you  that  I  was  a  burglar,  sir.  p 
must  be  my  failing  memory,  sir.  Yes, 
sir;  I've  followed  the  profession  for 
twenty  years,  sir.  .Nearly  half  my  life, 
sir.  And  I  never  had  what  you  might 
call  an  adventure  in  my  life,  sir." 

I  made  no  attempt'  to  disguise  my 
stare  at  the  self-confessed  criminal  who 
was  my  guest.  I  took  time  to  examine 
his  slight  frame;  the  delicate  hands, 
hardly  larger  than  a  girl's,  the  thinning 
hair  and  stooped  shoulders  that  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  superannuated 
clerk  or  bookkeeper.  I  compared  him 
mentally  with  the  generally  accepted 
idea  of  the  low-browed,  thuggish,  mur- 
derous invader  of  homes.  I  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh. 

"Don't  you  think  you're  taking  a  long 
chance  in  giving  yourself  away  to  me?" 
I  asked  him. 

MR.  OPT  showed  no  sign  of  disqui- 
etude. "Oh.  no.  sir,"  he  returned 
calmly.  "You're  a  gentleman,  sir.  1  could 
see  you  were  a  gentleman  right  away.  sir. 
I  knew  you  would  treat  anything  i  told 
you  as  strictly  confidential,  sir.  I  have 
been  very  close  to  gentlemen  in  my  life, 
sir.  I  never  make  a  mistake  in  picking 
a  gentleman,"  he  finished  with  no  ap- 
parent attempt  at  flattery. 

He  dismissed  the  point  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  "Xow  about  burglars,  sir," 
he  resumed. 

"How  did  you  come  to  take  up  burg- 
ling for  a  living?"  I  broke  in. 

Mr.  opt  evidently  resented  the  inter- 
ruption but  was  unable  to  combat  his 
desire  to  please. 

"It   was  the  prison,  sir.     That's  it. 
sir.     After  the  prison  it  seemed  that 
there  was  nothing  else  I  could  do.  sir." 
"You!    In  prison?"  I  demanded. 
"Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  was  in  prison,  sir.  Tun 
years,  sir.    I  suppose  I  should  have  told 
you  right  away,  sir."  He  bowed  his  head, 
"Did    they    catch    you    burgling?"  I 
queried. 

"Oh,  sir,  no !"  he  insisted.  "Not  at 
all,  sir."  He  smiled  quizzically.  "I 
really  hadn't  done  anything,  sir." 

"Well  in  the  name  of  Peter  Cook  !"  I 
exclaimed.  I  felt  a  deep  desire  to  grab 
Mr.  Opt's  story  by  its  metaphorical  tail 
and  drag  it  from  the  hole  of  his  past. 
I  got  no  further. 

"It  was  nothing,  sir,"  Mr.  Opt  broke 
in.  "I  don't  blame  the  master,  sir.  Not 
at  all,  sir.  He  could  hardly  do  anything 
else,  sir.  It  was  either  I  or  Florette, 
sir.    Either  she  or  I,  sir." 

"Florette!"  I  grabbed  at  the  new- 
point.   "Who  the  blazes  is  Florette?" 

"Florette?"  he  repeated  after  me.  "Oh, 
of  course  you  could  not  have  known,  sir, 
that  Florette  was  the  second  maid,  sir.' 

MY  patience  was  waning.    I  stood  up. 
then  paced  across  the  room  and 
back.    Mr.  Opt  did  not  raise  his  eves. 

"Xow  look  here.  Opt."  I  insisted  w  hen 
I  was  seated  again.  "Let's  get  this  thing 
straightened  out  before  I  begin  to  see 
pink  things  with  green  wings.  If  I  un- 
derstand this,  you  are  trying  to  convince 
me  that  the  ordinary  burglar  is  just  a 
common  run  of  man  with  a  trade  that 
has  neither  romance  nor  adventure.  He 
is  neither  a  Raffles  nor  a  yegg.  And  you 
are  trying  to  prove  it  with  your  own 
story  !    Am  I  right?" 

"Yes.  sir."  Mr.  Opt  answered.  "I  think 
I  follow  you.    You  see,  sir — " 

"Xow  go  to  it  !"  I  ordered.  "Tell  the 
history  of  your  life.  Begin  with  Florette 
and  the  master  and  anything  else  con- 
cerned in  your  trip  to  the  jug." 

Mr.  Opt  nodded  his  acquiescence.  "I 
w  ill,  sir."  he  said. 

"You  see.  sir.  Florette  was  the  second 
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maid,  as  I  told  you.  I  was  a  gentleman's 
man.  sir;  attended  the  master,  sir,  when 
the  brooch  was  taken — " 

•What  brooch?"  I  interrupted. 

"Oli.  the  mistress's  brooch,  sir."  he  ex- 
plained. "You  see,  sir,  Florette  was 
tempted  beyond  endurance,  sir.  It  was 
too  much  for  her. 

"She  might  have  returned  it.  sir,"  he 
insisted  hurriedly.  "I  am  sure  she  would 
have  returned  it.  But  you  see  the  mis- 
tress discovered  that  it  was  gone  and 
there  was  an  awful  go,  sir — an  awful  go. 
When  we  were  all  put  in  the  dining 
room  to  lie  searched  by  the  police  there 
was  do  chance,  sir.  She  had  it  in  her 
apron  pocket,  sir." 

"Who  had  it  in  whose  apron  pocket?" 
I  asked  the  clumsy  question  with  a  sar- 
casm that  was  lost  on  Mr.  Opt. 

"Florette.  sir.  I  thought  I  told  you. 
sir.  They  would  have  found  it  in  a 
moment,  sir.  As  it  was.  I  had  trouble 
convincing  them,  sir." 

"Convincing  them  of  what?"  I  asked. 

"Convincing  them  that  /  took  it.  sir," 
be  replied  with  apparent  surprise.  "You 
see.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  dropped 
it  in  her  pocket,  and  they  seemed  to 
doubt  me.  sir.  You  see.  I  had  seen  her 
grab  the  pocket  in  her  fright,  sir." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Opt,  that 
you  confessed  to  stealing  and  went  to 
prison  to  save  a  thieving  maid?*'  I  de- 
manded. I  guess  there  was  contempt  in 
my  voice.    Mr.  Opt  became  earnest. 

"Oh,  she  wasn't  exactly  a  thieving 
maid,  sir — not  at  all.  sir.  .hist  a  girl, 
sir;  a  mere  child,  sir;  tempted  for  a 
moment,  as  we  might  say.  sir.  It  would 
have  been  terrible  for  her — the  prison,  I 
mean.  sir.   Since  we  were  married,  sir — " 

"Wait.  Opt !"  I  was  in  a  maze.  "Is 
Florette  yum-  wife?" 

"Yes,  sir."  he  returned.  "Yes,  sir.  I 
loved  her.  You  see.  she  waited  for  me. 
We  were  married  the  day  I  came  out  of 
prison,  sir.  I  didn't  tell  you  that  my 
wife  was  Florette,  did  I,  sir?"  he  said, 
as  though  apologizing  for  an  omission. 

I FELT  a  sudden  admiration  for  the  lit- 
tle man  who  told  me  his  story  of  hero- 
ism so  simply.  "Well,  for  a  man  who  is 
using  his  life  story  to  prove  that  ro- 
mance is  dead  you  are  making  a  good 
start."  I  ventured.  "What  happened 
when  you  came  out?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  had  no  character 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  place,  sir. 
Really  impossible,  sir.  I  tried  every- 
thing, sir.  Worked  with  a  pick  in  the 
street,  sir;  and  on  the  railroad,  sir.  We 
might  have  made  out  but  for  the  baby, 
sir." 

"The  baby?"  I  decided  to  miss  no 
details. 

"Yes.  sir;  our  boy.  sir.  He's  in  col- 
lege now,  sir,"  he  said  proudly.  "The 
mother  was  very  sick.  sir.  A  long  time, 
sir.  It  took  all  our  little  savings,  sir — 
the  illness  did.  sir — that  and  the  car 
fare,  sir." 

"Oar  fare?"  I  asked.  I  had  discovered 
that  I  could  sidetrack  the  little  man 
with  the  most  laconic  query. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  was  but  a  lad,  sir.  It 
was  a  boy  I  met  in  prison,  sir.  A  splen- 
did lad.  sir.    You  see,  he  was  sick,  sir 


--sick  and  broken-hearted,  sir.  He  was 
a  victim  of  the  police,  sir.  They  would 
soon  have  made  a  bad  man  of  him,  sir. 
He  could  not  escape  from  them.  You  see, 
he  struck  the  son  of  a  big  politician  for 
insulting  a  girl.  sir.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  widow  and  had  no  friends,  sir.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  year  and  placed  with 
the  worst  criminals  in  the  prison,  sir. 
When  he  got  out  the  police  bad  orders 
to  hound  him  on  every  occasion.  We  felt 
sorry  for  him,  sir." 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  inquired. 

"We  gave  him  enough  money  to  go 
West.  sir.  Only  a  few  dollars,  but  it  was 
all  we  had.  sir." 

"That  left  you  broke?"  I  ventured. 

"Yes.  sir :  without,  a  cent,  sir.  But  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  police,  sir — "  He 
shivered  slightly  as  though  at  recollec- 
tions of  some  deep  fear. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  explained,  "the  police 
found  out  about  our  helping  the  boy  out 
of  the  city  and  beyond  their  reach.  They 
punished  me.  sir." 

HE  seemed  content  to  drop  the  subject 
of  the  police.     I  wished  to  hear 
more.   "What  did  they  do?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  everything,  sir!"  He  lowered  his 
voice  until  it  was  almost  a  whisper.  I 
thought  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"You  see,  sir,  the  police  knew  that  I 
had  been  in  prison.  They  used  that 
against  me,  sir.  They  told  my  employers 
— every  one,  sir.  I  could  get  no  work, 
sir.    Then  when  I  couldn't  go  out — " 

"What  kept  you  from  going  out?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"The  police,  sir,"  he  answered,  as 
though  surprised  at  my  ignorance.  "The 
police.  They  arrested  me  every  time  I 
went  out  on  the  street,  sir.  They  said  I 
was  an  habitual  criminal — a  dangerous 
man,  sir.    Once  I  was  clubbed,  sir." 

"What  for?"  I  insisted. 

"I  was  trying  to  get  some  bread,  sir. 
I  bought  it — a  stale  loaf  for  three  cents, 
sir.  I  was  taking  it  to  our  room,  sir, 
when  a  policeman  arrested  me.  Said  I 
stole  it,  sir.  When  I  proved  I  bought  it, 
sir,  they  clubbed  me,  sir." 

"How  did  it  end?"  I  queried. 

"I  was  coming  to  that,  sir.  You  see 
when  they  stopped  the  charitable 
ladies — " 

"What's  that?"  I  feared  to  miss  a  de- 
tail. 

"Oh,  you  see,  the  ladies  had  been 
helping  my  wife;  bringing  her  coal  and 
food,  sir.  Then  they  were  told  that  I 
was  a  loafer,  sir;  a  mere  loafer  and 
jailbird,  sir.  I  offered  to  go  without 
food  myself  if  they  would  allow  my  wife 
to  have  it,  sir.  I  told  the  ladies  so,  sir. 
God  bless  them,  sir." 

"What  did  the  ladies  do?"  I  asked  as 
he  paused. 

"They  were  very  kind,  sir;  and  very 
angry  at  the  police,  sir.  They  made  the 
deuce  of  a  row,  sir.  But  it  was  no  use, 
sir.  They  told  me  it  was  no  use,  sir. 
They  advised  me  to  leave,  sir. 

"Then  I  left,  sir.  Slipped  out  at  night, 
sir.    I  went,  to  Chicago,  sir." 

"And  your  wife?"  I  suggested. 

"The  charitable  ladies  took  care  of 
her  until  I  sent  for  her,  sir ;  for  a  year, 
sir.   They  were  very  good,  sir." 


"A  ■  A  WO  shots  out  the  window  will  scare  the  burglar  to  death  and  arouse 
the  neighborhood",  say  the  police. 

With  her  Savage  she  still  has  eight  paralyzing  shots,  which  she  can 
send  as  slowly  or  as  fast  as  she  needs  them,  and  straight  as  she  points  her 
finger,  even  in  the  dark. 

She  is  absolutely  sate  with  the  Savage,  because  you  can't  say  you  "didn't  know  the  Savage 
was  loaded".  An  automatic  indicator  tells  you  positively  at  a  glance  or,  in  the  dark,  at  a 
touch,  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  outside  of  the  Savage  shows  condition  inside  as  plainly  as  if  the  gun  were  transparent. 
Police  advice  "If  you  hear  a  burglar"  sent  tor  six  cents  stamps 
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Makers  of  thr  famous  Savage  rifes 


You're'The  Picture  Of  Coolness'  In  B.V.  D. 

TRIFLES  don't  nag  you — heat  doesn't  fag  you  in  Loose  Fitting,  Light 
Woven  B.  V.  D.     You're  not  chafed  and  confined,  as  in  tight  fitting 
underwear.     You  joy  in  the  feeling  of  muscle-freedom,   as   well   as  in 
the  coolness  of  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
or    Union    Suits.      Comfort    and    common    sense    say     B.  V.  D" 

To  get  genuine  B.V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label. 
On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


"Why  Opt,  old  scout,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  " 
I  said.     "I  know  the  young  buck  she's  about  to  marry" 
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Copynght,  1899,  by  Not  man,  Boston 

Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care 
to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in 
motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn, 
you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore an  energetic  knowledge-seeker 
will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
bookshelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  university  education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five- Foot  Shelf 
— how  Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as 
America's  foremost  educator  by  producing 
this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic ; 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition 
at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition  we  are 
carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  original  idea  of 
producing  a  set  of  books  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy 
reach  of  the  average  American. 

Have  You  Seen 
Our  32-Page  Book  ? 

We  have  printed  a  handsome 
g-i  descriptive  book,  which  gives 

MT  rcC  a]l  the  particulars  of  The  Har- 
vard Classics.  This  32-page  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  famous  library.  Simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon cut  from  this  advertisement. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

C.W.  7-19-13 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge 
book  describing  The   Harvard  Classics,  Dr. 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

the  32-pagp 
SHot's  Five- 

Address  

He  seemed  to  have  completed  his 
domestic  story.  "How  did  you  come  to 
take  up  burglary  as  a  regular  job?"  I 
asked. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  sir," 
he  said.  "You  see  I  had  to  have  money 
to  send  my  wife  and  the  baby,  sir.  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  for  work — afraid  of 
the  police,  sir.    So  I  stole,  sir." 

"How  often  have  you  been  pinched 
since?"  I  queried. 

"Oh,  never,  sir!"  There  was  pride 
in  his  voice.  "I  suppose  you  mean  ar- 
rested, sir?  The  police  are  really  most 
stupid — most  stupid  when  matched 
against  men  with  brains.  You  see  I 
planned  carefully — very  carefully.  I  told 
you  of  the  mental  strain,  sir.  You  see, 
sir,  that  I  never  took  anything  but 
money,  sir — nothing  but  money.  And 
always  from  the  rich — always  from  those 
who  could  afford  it,  sir.  You  see,  sir, 
I  had  been  a  gentleman's  man  as  I  said, 
sir,  and  I  could  always  make  my  plans 
with  the  knowledge  gained  while  I  was 
employed  in  big  houses,  sir." 

"Have  you  made  a  living?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  "A  very 
good  living,  sir.  In  fact  I  have  enough 
to  live  on,  sir.  I  am  about  to  retire, 
sir.  I  leave  for  home  to-morrow,  sir. 
That's  why  I  asked  you  about  the  ring, 
sir.  I—" 

I  felt  a  twinge  of  suspicion.  He 
stopped  and  watched  me  as  I  pulled  the 
ring  from  my  pocket.  "Opt,  did  you 
steal—" 

He  gestured  protest.  "Oh,  no,  sir!" 
He  seemed  pained.  "Please  don't  think 
that  of  me,  sir."  He  rose  abruptly. 
"Good  night,  sir,"  he  said  as  he  sidled 
through  the  door. 

T  DREAMED  of  Mr.  Opt  that  night.  At 
1  breakfast  my  preoccupation  attracted 
the  attention  of  Rebecca  our  maid  and 
waitress.  "Law,  mister,  you  can't  eat 
soft-b,'iled  eggs  with  a  fork,"  she  ob- 
served. "You  look  like  you  been  seein' 
a  ha'nt."  When  I  went  out  I  found  Mr. 
Opt  waiting  in  the  hall.  We  left  the 
house  together.  He  walked  by  my  side 
for  a  block  before  he  spoke. 

"I  wish  to  apologize,  sir,"  he  began. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  requiring 
apology  and  said  so.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised. 

"I  am  so  glad,  sir."  he  said.  "I  was 
afraid  that  I  was  discourteous  in  leav- 
ing you  so  abruptly  last  night.  And  I 
wished  to  bid  you  good-by,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"You're  really  going  then?"  I  asked. 
"Where's  your  baggage?" 

"Oh.  yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Going  on 
the  next  train,  sir.  I  thought  you  might 
walk  to  the  station  with  me,"  he  said 
wistfully.  "I  have  something  to  explain, 
sir.  About  my  baggage,  sir,"  he  went  on. 
"I  always  leave  it,  sir.  That's  one  of 
my  precautions,  sir.  Never  have  baggage 
to  be  traced,  sir."  I  looked  at  him 
sharply.  He  must  have  read  my  thought. 
"Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir.  I  have  paid 
board  three  weeks  in  advance,  sir.  The 
good  Mrs.  Roddy  will  lose  nothing,  sir." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time ; 
then  I  felt  him  tug  at  my  sleeve. 

"About  the  ring,  sir,"  he  said  timidly. 
"I  hope  you  impugn  no  wrong  motive, 
sir.  You  see,  sir,  we  consider  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  help  the  young,  sir.  Espe- 
cially the  young  ladies,  sir.  Miss  Truax 
might  have  discovered  that  her  ring  was 
plated — that  it  was  bogus,  sir.  It  might 
have  made  her  very  unhappy,  sir.  And 
we  try  to  help  young  ladies,  sir;  as  we 
would  wish  our  own  daughter — " 

"You  have  a  daughter?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir.  A  beautiful  girl,  sir. 
She  is  about  to  be  married,  sir.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  quitting — " 

He  stopped  without  naming  his  unlaw- 
ful vocation.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
before  he  spoke  again. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  resumed,  "I  was 
afraid  you  might  think  that  I  was  using 
the  ring  to  enlist  yo'ur  sympathy — to  get 
you  to  take  up  for  burglars  in  your 
writings — or  in  your  friends'  writings, 
sir.  I  really  had  no  such  intention.  I 
assure  you,  sir.  I  meant  only  to  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  justice,  sir.  That  was 
all,  sir.  To  have  you  believe  that  bur- 
glars may  be  human — just  like  other 
men,  sir." 

WE  were  approaching  the  station 
and  had  slowed  our  pace.  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  patient  little  figure  at  my 
side — and  could  not  repress  a  grin.  I 
slapped  Mr.  Opt  on  the  back. 

"OJi,  you  concentrated  essence  of 
crime,"  I  chuckled.  "You  thief  without 
guile.  You  adventurer  without  adven- 
tures.   Jugged  for  a  good  deed ;  then 


criminal  for  twenty  years — and  never 
caught  red — " 

"Reg  pardon,  sir,"  Mr.  Opt  broke  in. 
"I  hope  I  did  not  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  never  caught,  sir.  I 
meant  that  I  was  never  arrested,  sir. 
Simply  that,  sir.  You  see,  the  lady  was 
so  good,  sir." 

IORARRED  his  arm.  "Tell  me  about 
the  lady,  Opt,"  I  demanded.  We  had 
entered  the  station.  Mr.  Opt  looked  at 
the  clock  nervously  and  compared  his 
watch.  "If  you'll  walk  out  to  the  train, 
sir,"  he  agreed. 

"There  is  really  nothing  to  tell.  sir. 
Nothing  but  the  kindness  of  the  lady, 
sir.  Somebody  would  surely  have 
reached  her  in  time  to  save  the  baby, 
sir." 

"Another  baby?"  I  gasped. 

"Oh,  the  lady's  baby,  sir.  You  see,  I 
never  should  have  entered  the  house;  but 
I  needed  the  money  very  badly,  sir.  It 
was  while  our  girl  was  little,  sir — about 
two  years  old,  sir.  We  were  very  poor 
yet.  sir. 

"You  see,  sir,  I  was  desperate — really 
desperate.  I  entered  the  house  through 
the  basement.  Careless  servants  left  the 
window  open.  It  tempted  me,  sir.  I  saw 
the  light  in  the  nursery,  sir ;  but  it  was 
far  out  in  the  wing,  and  I  thought  I  was 
safe.  I  went  to  the  second  floor,  sir.  I 
had  just  found  the  money  in  the  mas- 
ter's room,  sir — over  a  hundred  dollars, 
sir.  I  hid  behind  the  curtains  when  I 
heard  the  lady  come  from  the  nursery. 

"She  was  crying — crying  pitifully,  sir. 
And  begging  over  the  telephone,  sir.  It 
was  a  lonely  house  out  in  the  suburbs, 
sir.  'Won't  you  please  send  the  doctor !' 
she  kept  saying.  'I  tell  you  he's  dying — 
my  baby !' 

"I  could  hear  the  baby,  sir.  That 
awful  choking  of  croup,  sir.  What  else 
could  I  do,  sir?" 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  demanded. 

"I  put  the  money  back,  sir.  And  went 
to  her,  sir.  She  was  all  alone  in  the 
house  with  the  baby,  sir.  Her  husband 
was  away  and  the  servants  had  deserted 
her  to  go  to  a  party  while  she  was  hold- 
ing the  sick  child,  sir.  They  didn't  know 
it  was  serious,  sir — not  at  all,  sir,"  he 
apologized  for  them. 

"Did  the  lady  scream?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  She  only  wanted  help, 
sir.  I  believe  the  doctor  was  on  his 
way,  sir.  There  were  no  motor  cars  in 
those  days,  you  know,"  he  explained. 

"Did  you  save  the  baby?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes,  si?.  You  see  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  disease,  sir.  Our  boy  had 
it,  sir.  So  I  went  to  the  stable  and  got 
some  lime.  Slacked  it  in  a  bucket,  sir. 
And  we  held  the  baby's  face  in  the 
vapor,  sir.  He  was  quite  easy  when  the 
doctor  came,  sir." 

We  reached  the  train  and  Mr.  Opt 
stepped  up  on  the  platform  of  the  last 
car.  "Did  she  tell  the  doctor  you  was  a 
burglar?"  I  hurried  my  question. 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  He  never  asked,  sir. 
We  were  very  busy  until  the  servants 
returned,  sir.  Then  he  left  the  house 
while  I  was  locked  up,  sir,  and — " 

"Rocked  up?"  I  snapped,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  story  before  the  train  started. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Mr.  Opt  stated  placidly. 
"You  see,  the  servants  took  me  for  a  bur- 
glar, sir,  and  locked  me  in  the  coal  bin. 
But  she  released  me  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  it,  sir.  She  asked  me  about  myself, 
sir.  I  told  her  about  my  little  girl.  She 
seemed  much  interested,  sir.  When  I 
left  her  she  thanked  me  very  much.  And 
then  she  gave  me  some  money,  sir.  She 
was  very  good,  sir.  I  hurried  back  home, 
one  hand  holding  the  money  and  the 
other  the  shoes,  sir." 

The  train  moved.   I  ran  alongside. 

"What  shoes?"  I  yelled. 

Mr.  Opt  leaned  far  out  to  make  his 
apology. 

"I  thought  I  told  you,  sir.    The  pair  of 

shoes  she  gave  me  for  my  baby,  sir." 

THE  absence  of  Mr.  Opt  was  a  subject 
for  comment  at  dinner  that  night. 
Miss  Bessie  Truax  kept  her  left  hand 
above  the  table  throughout  the  meal. 
She  flashed  the  diamond  in  her  new  en- 
gagement ring  as  she  emphasized  her  re- 
marks with  gestures. 

"Nice,  quiet  little  man,"  she  com- 
mented. "Looks  kinda  close-fisted  and 
not  likely  to  allow  any  nickels  to  roll 
past  him  to  anybody  else,  though." 

"Don't  know  how  such  scary  little 
skates  get  along  in  New  York,"  Doc 
Spears  offered  in  judgment.  "He  ought 
to  beat  it  out  to  some  little  burg  before 
he  gets  stepped  on.  I'd  die  if  I  had  to 
lead  a  quiet  life  like  such  guys.  I  need 
excitement,  I  do !" 
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Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Styles 

These  Imported  "Ensign"  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  comment  wherever  seen.  They  are 
preferred  for  fine  workmanship  and  excel- 
lence of  results  in  use.  The  prices  com- 
pare favorably. 

Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curlable 
Orthochromatic  Films  preferred  by  all  earnest 
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Camera  and  will  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 
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Flake  Form 
of  Graphite 

The  pure  prod- 
uct as  mined, 
and  combined 
in  Dixon's 
Greases,  is 
wonderfully 
soft,  smooth 
and  oily. 


^  1 


Teddy  Tetzlaff 


DIXON'S 

GraphiteGreases 

have  won  the  unsolicited  praise  of 
the  "Speed  Kings  of  Motordom." 
Teddy  Tetzlaff,  holder  of  the 
world'srecord  forroad  racing, says: 

"i  would  rather  pay  $5  per  pound  for  Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants  than  use  any  other  as 

a  gift." 

Try  DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  677 
in  your  transmission  and  differential.  Will 
make  them  run  quietly. 

Send  name  and  model  of  eat  \  yA.  / 
for  free  booklet,  "Lubricat-  dYXXn 
ing  file  Motor,"  No.  2*5.  %.^N/--u\ 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Established  In  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


We  Ship  On  Approval 

Prepay  Express  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non-skid",  puncture- 
proof    device    for  Automobiles, 
Commercial  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  judge,  don't  take  anyone's 
word  for  it.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

Twin  Cities  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  1909. 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont.,  1911. 
New  York  City  to  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  1911. 
Twin  Cities  to  Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 

to  learn  our  prices  and  guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  Detachable  Treads. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 
3673  Brictson  Bldg.    Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


ERICKS0N  LEG 

Arms,  Braces,  Wheel  Chairs,  Stockings. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 
E.  H.  Eriekson  Artificial  Limb  Co., 
9  Wash.  Av.  N. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


not   chafe,  overheat 
Iraw  end   of  stump. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


CHI C  AGO    The  oldest,  largest  and  best  evening 
school.     Dejree  LL.Ii.  in  three 
years.     Thousands  of  successful 
.lumni.    Employment  secured  for 
aanj  students  while  learning. 

COLLEGE  OF 

Evening  classes,  expert  instruction,  prnciical  experi- 
ence from  courts  iu  coustant  session.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

HON.  EDMUND  W.  BURKE,  Dean,  Suite  401,  Lakeriew  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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The  Left-Behind 


( Continued  f> 
ji  Jerry   Shanway   were  again  being 
taken  in  tlie  Tralsing  Bertillon  rooms, 
iir.d  the  figure  of  Jerry  was  again  before 
the  warden. 

But  in  spite  of  the  hopelessness  in  the 
eyes,  in  spite  of  the  stoop  to  the  shoul- 
ders which  had  not  been  there  when  he 
tjleft,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  criminal 
court  had  padlocked  eighteen  more  years 
of  Jerry's  life  for  the  same  old  offense, 
still  a  smile  played  about  the  lips. 

"Honest,  I  tried,"  he  said,  and  the 
crinkling  lines  of  the  mouth  spoke  more 
pathos  than  tears,  "but  some  way  I  just 
couldn't  Maybe  it's  best.  I'd  have 
done  it  anyway,  and  this  way  I  won't 
lose  much  time  working  for  the  Home. 
None  of  the  folks  outside'd  listen  to  me 
(iuess  they  thought  I  was  cracked.  I'll 
just  have  to  keep  on  selling  trinkets  and 
,,'eegaws  and — " 

•Jerry" — the  tone  of  the  warden's  in- 
terrupting voice  had  a  streak  of  steel  in 
it — "I'm  afraid  I  can't  put  up  with  that 
foolishness  this  time.  "We've  tried  to  be 
good  to  you  and  you  don't  seem  to  appre- 
ciate it.   So — " 

•Rut   I    do,    Mr.    Warden.     It  just 
seems — " 

"Xo  more  talking  from  you,  Jerry. 
You're  out  of  the  trust}'  class  now." 

Till:  lips  of  the  convict  opened,  then 
closed — wordlessly.  He  realized  that 
he  was  now  only  a  number.  He  could  only 
speak  when  spoken  to.  He  was  to  have 
none  of  the  old  privileges  that  he  pos- 
sessed  when  he  worked  in  the  chaplain's 
office.  Blankly,  he  saw  the  warden  pick 
up  his  pen  and  write  upon  the  heavy 
book  before  him.  He  strained  his  eyes 
to  see  the  fate  that  was  to  befall  him. 
Slowly  he  read  : 
"Jerry  Shanway,  2423 — Mine  No.  17." 
Thus  it  came  about  that  Jerry  Shan- 
way was  metamorphosed  into  a  number, 
a  being  of  darkness.  Daylight  had  sped 
for  him.  With  the  early  morning  he 
arose  and  dressed  in  the  mining  clothes 
of  the  prison.  He  affixed  his  head  lamp. 
He  joined  the  solid,  marching  lines  of 
men  and  went  silently  to  the  mess  hall. 
He  marched  forth  to  where  the  elevators 
creaked  as  they  lowered  him  with  the 
guards  and  other  silent  workmen  into 
the  deep  shaft  of  the  prison's  coal 
mines.  <  >nce  a  week,  on  Sundays,  he 
could  live  again — live  in  the  light  of  the 
great  prison  yards;  he  could  laugh  and 
talk,  for  laughing  and  talking  was  per- 
mitted there.  He  could  go  to  chapel  and 
look  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Trevitt,  who 
had  been  so  good  to  him.  It  was  on 
those  days  that  Jerry  smiled  more  than 
usual.  Perhaps  some  day  they  would  let 
him  go  back  to  the  chaplain's  office  and 
work  on  his  scheme.  And  perhaps  some 
day,  when  that  happened,  he  would  be 
sitting  there  at  his  little  table,  working 
away  when  the  bell  on  the  wall  would 
ring.  He  would  leap  up  and  answer  it, 
and  there  would  come  a  voice  from  the 
gate  saying  that  some  one — a  little  girl 
—desired  to  see  Jerry  Shanway,  and 
that  she  was  being  brought  in. 

DUT  dreams  are  vague  things.  Day 
U  after  day  passed — week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  Jerry  was  still 
a  number,  still  a  member  of  the  drill 
squad  in  Mine  No.  17,  where  a  guard 
watched  by  the  flickering  rays  of  the 
tiny  lanterns;  where  Black  Turner,  mur- 
derer, rubbed  elbows  with  him  and 
cursed  under  his  breath  when  the  drill 
was  going  loud  enough  to  drown  the 
sound  of  his  voice;  where  Gang  Smith, 
outlaw,  exchanged  meaning  glances  with 
Turner  when  the  "shooting"  or  dynamite 
sang  lef ^  the  least  opportunity  open  for 
a  chance  at  the  deadly  sticks  of  explo- 
dve;  where  all  was  black  and  confining 
mil  disheartening.  But  Jerry  still 
railed  and  Jerry  still  hoped.  A  half 
a  year  went  gliding  by  like  a  gray  ghost 
at  midnight,  and  there  came  the  time 
vhen  the  smile  vanished  for  periods 

rem  the  face  of  Jerry  Shanway,  No. 

123.  There  came  the  time  when  the 
eyes  lost  their  light  and  the  brow  crum- 
bled.  Hope  was  going.    Seventeen  years 

ad  a  half  lay  ahead — seventeen  years 
in  which  he  must  continue  to  "work" 
at  the  prison,  in  which  he  must  refrain 
from  the  sight  of  the  only  being  on 
earth  whom  he  loved.  Perhaps  when  the 
end  of  that  came  she  would  have  learned. 
She  would  know  that  it  was  a  different 
sort  of  work  which  held  her  daddy  behind 
stone  walls.  She  would  be  grown  then 
—perhaps  married.  He  would  be— sud- 
denly he  shivered  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  dead.    And  it  was  as  he  stood 


mil  pnge  17) 

thus  while  the  drill  ground  on  into  the 
black  mineral  ahead  and  the  guard  wan- 
dered a  bit  farther  away  than  usual  that 
Black  Turner  leaned  suddenly  toward 
him  and  began  to  whisper : 
"Ye  ain't  feelin'  as  pert?" 

JERRY  shook  his  head. 
"No,"  he  answered. 
I! lack  Turner  regarded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Want  to  see  your  kid,  huh?" 

Jerry  could  only  show  by  his  eyes 
what  he  felt.  The  man  beside  him  cast 
a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "are  ye  willin'  to 
take  risks?  We've  got  it  framed,  see?" 
he  went  on  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. 'Ye  know  th'  turn  in  th'  tunnel? 
It  ain't  more'n  ten  feet  from  th'  edge  o' 
th'  bluffs,  see?  We  could  make  it  through 
there  in  no  time.  We  gotta  get  th' 
guard  outa  th'  way — then  we'll  blow  th' 
main  tunnel — Gang's  copped  some  juice. 
That'll  cave  us  in  an'  hold  out  th'  prison 
bunch.  They  won't  think  about  th'  bluff. 
They  don't  know  it.  I  do — I  know  every 
inch  of  it.  We'll  slough  the  guard, 
then — " 

Jerry  had  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Not  that,"  he  pleaded.  "You  don't 
know  what  you're  up  against.  They'd 
get  you  again.  They've  tried  to  be  de- 
cent to  us.  It  ain't  their  fault  we're  here 
— it  ain't  his !"  He  nodded  toward  the 
guard.  "We  can't  do  it,  Black.  It  ain't 
right.  It—" 

"Ain't  right?"  Black  Turner  laughed 
softly.  "You  fool."  Suddenly,  though, 
his  face  grew  grim.  "You're  not  goin' 
to  squeal  on  us?  Huh?" 

Jerry  straightened. 

"Better  put  that  dynamite  back,  Tur- 
ner," he  said  slowly. 

"Put  it  back?  No—" 

"Put  it  back — hear  me?" 

"Goin'  to  squeal  on  us,  huh?"  He  looked 
sharply  over  his  shoulder  again.  He 
leaned  toward  Gang  Smith. 

"His  back's  turned,"  Black  said 
shortly,  pointing  to  the  guard.  "I'll  get 
him.  Grab  th'  juice  and  fix  for  th'  blow- 
up.   Quick  !" 

A BLOW  struck  Jerry  under  the  chin. 
He  reeled,  but  did  not  fall.  Again  the 
gigantic  arm  of  Black  Turner  shot  out 
as  he  plunged  past  toward  the  guard. 
But  this  time  it  encountered  only  va- 
cancy. Jerry  had  jumped  far  to  one 
side.  His  voice  was  screaming : 
"Guard!  Guard!  Behind  you!" 
A  whirl  of  the  figure  in  the  semidark- 
ness  beyond.  A  shot.  Black  Turner 
staggered,  but  went  on.  Jerry  screamed 
again,  then  jumped  forward  and  upon 
the  back  of  Gang  Smith,  where  that 
being  of  the  night  was  clawing  forth  the 
white  sticks  of  dynamite  from  a  coal- 
dust  hiding  place.  Again  a  shot  from 
the  short  distance.  Vaguely  Jerry 
heard  some  one  groan  and  fall,  but  he 
did  not  turn.  Gang  Smith  had  torn  his 
light  from  his  head  and.  knocking  the 
cap  from  the  blaze,  was  pushing  it 
toward  the  fuses  of  the  dynamite  sticks 
he  held  in  his  hands. 

"They  won't  get  me  alive!"  he  growled 
savagely.  "Let  go  of  me — hear  me! 
Let  go !  By  God,  they  won't  get  me 
alive!    They  won't  get  me  alive!" 

A  cry  broke  from  his  lips  then.  The 
clamping  jaws  of  Jerry  Shanway  had 
fastened  on  the  wrist  which  held  the 
light,  the  bony  fist  of  a  clenched  hand 
was  beating  against  the  fingers  that 
clasped  the  dynamite. 

The  teeth  sank  deeper.  Another  cry. 
The  hand  opened.  The  lamp  fell  to  the 
ground.  Jerry's  fist  went  upward  and 
struck  the  heavy  jaw  of  the  other  con- 
vict. The  dynamite  dropped  as  tha  oppo- 
nent fell  backward.  From  down  the  way 
came  the  sound  of  some  one  running. 
Jerry  plunged  forward  to  grip  again  the 
convict  before  him  just  as  Gang  Smith 
rose  from  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  a  drill 
bit  glittering  in  his  hand. 

"Squeal  on  us,  will  you?"  he  shouted 
with  a  curse,  "then — "  A  crashing  blow. 
The  tunnel  flared  red  before  the  reeling 
man's  eyes.  Jerry's  legs  doubled  beneath 
him.  His  hands  went  weakly  outward, 
then  became  lifeless,  just  as  the  guards 
arrived. 

A  half  hour  later  they  carried  Jerry 
into  the  hospital  ward  of  the  prison  and 
laid  him  on  the  operating  table.  The 
surgeon  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  ears 
and  nostrils  for  the  signs  of  bleeding 
that  would  denote  a  basic  fracture  of 
the  skull — the  signs  that  spell  death. 
There  were  none. 


You  can  safely  make  the  quick  dodge  on  the 
skiddy,  slippery  pavement,  and  as  safely  and 
quickly  recover  your  straight  away  —  V.  C. 


THE  good  driver  is  the  instinctive  driver.  In  emergency  his 
hands  and  feet  act  first— his  thought  after.  The  skiddy  pave- 
ment—which in  emergencies  so  often  defeats  the  very  best  of 
driving,  is  made  as  trustworthy  as  a  dry,  hard  road  by 


The  positive  anti-skid  action  first  puzzles  and  amazes  the  skeptical  driver — then 
unfailingly  enlists  him  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Vacuum  Cup  enthusiasts. 

Many  drivers  are  even  more  impressed  with  the  absolutely  Oilproof  quality — 
they  like  the  sensation  of  calmly  driving  down  the  middle  of  the  freshly  oiled  road. 

There's  real  substance  behind  the  definite,  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles. 
In  average  service  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  run  far  ahead  in  actual  miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY, JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Pittsburgh,  60S  Liberty  Ave.  Detroit,  2S4  Jefferson  Ave.  If  InneapQUfl)  34  South  Bth  St.  Omaha,  215  South  20th  St. 
Cleveland,  1837  Euclid  Ave.  Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Ave.   Kansas  City,  Mo.,  514  E.  lr.th  St.      Seattle,  Armour  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
New  York  City,  1700  Broadway  Boston,  149  Berkeley  Street  Dallas,  2111  Commerce  Street 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco,  512-514  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles,  930  South  Main  Street 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


"Look  Like  New — Run  Like  New" 

LIMITED  OFFER 


$595 


$1200  ATCO  REBUILT 

to   

$1600  TOURING  CARS  - 

GUARANTEED  ONE  YEAR 
Shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  on 
EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 
Freight  allowance  made  beyond  700  miles. 

FOREDOOR— Five  Passenger  Touring  Cars 
—  Ohio,  Chalmers,  Oakland.  Interstate,  Oldsmobile, 
Hudson,  Overland,  Abbott-Detroil,  Buick,  Auburn. 
Velie,  Moon  — all  high-grade  standard  makes. 


$295  cash  — $30  monthly 


•  ppri 


p., 


Oder  30-40  H 
peedl  forward  a 
vheel  base,  tires 
vindshield,  horn 


specific 


mi. 


yl- 


gneto  ignition,  water  cooled,  3 
verse,  shaft  drive,  aliout  110  inch 
i£  to  34x4  inch.  Equipment:  top, 
lamps,  tool  kit,  jack 


pump.  Painting:  dark  body,  white  stripes  and  lead 
gray  running  gears.    Weight  about  2000  lbs. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Atco  Rebuilt  Pleasure  Autos  and  Trucks. 
Prices,  $275  and  upward. 

AUTO  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 
Center  Avenue    -    -    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Reference:  Any  Pittsburgh  bank  or  mercantile  agency 

Agents  wanted.     Write  for  territory 


Tow  Home  Insurance 
for  $3.75 

When  you  needatow,  or  the  other  man 
does,  just  reach  under  the  cushion  for 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 
Made  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

It's  25  feet  of  flexible  steel  wire  towline. 
Weighs  only  5  pounds  but  can  pull  a  4000  lb. 
car  up  a  20%  grade.  You're  not  equipped 
unless  you  have  neat,  compact  Autowline 
always  ready  for  the  emergency  that  is 
bound  to  come.    At  your  dealer's,  J3.75. 

FREE  The  Autowline  Circular  ex- 
plains the  whole  subject  in  pho- 
tographs.    Send   for  one  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  with 
the  Big  Pull 

Broderick  &    Bascom    Rope  Co. 
819  N.  2nd  St.       St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Ofllce,  76A  Warren  St. 

Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 


DIAMONDS- WATCHES  credit 


MEN  S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH,  17  JEWELS, 

ADJUSTED,  ILLINOIS,  ELGIN,  HAMPDEN  or 
WALT  HAM  movement.  Warranted  accurate, 
Finest  gold  strata  case,  guaranteed  25 

years;  engraved, engine  turned, plain  polished 
or  your  monogram  engraved  FKEE.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  all  men's  watcheB6o!d  today  are 
these  neat  open  face  Thin  Models.  At 
oar  Special  Sale  price  of  $18.95,  with 
monogram  engraved  free,  thia  watch 
baa  no  "running  mate"  in  the  world. 
Sent  all  charges  prepaid  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
THEN  $2.00  A  MONTH 

If  not  satisfactory  .return  at  our  expense 
These  Diamond  Rings  are  the 

famous  Lof tie  "Perfection"  6-prong  14k 
lolid  gold  mountings.  Finest  pure  white  dia- 
londs.  CREDIT  TERMS:  One-fifth  down.bal-  , 

 ce  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable 

monthly.  Sent  prepaid  on  approval.   Write  for  fre 
Catalog  of  Diamonds, Watches.  Jewelry,  on  credit  terms. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Diamond  Merely., 
Dept.  B887,        100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Branch  Stores  :    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louib,  Mo. 


Guaranteed  25  Years 
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COLLIER'S 


FINEST  QUALITY 


LARGEST  VARIETY 


mm] 

1  JUNIOR 

'  AND  WHITENS 
DIRTV  CANVAS- 
SHOES. 

: 

It 

^dressing:-  , 
•fine  shoes- 


BLACKEST  COLOR 


WHIlUMOlft  BRoTsC?  ! 


"GILT  EDGE,"  ihe  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing  lhat 
positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing, 
25c.    "FRENCH  GLOSS/*  10c. 

"STAR"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  10c.  "DANDY"size,25c. 

"QUICK  WHITE"  fin  liquid  form  with  sponge) 
quickly  cleans  and  whitens  dirty  canvas  shoes. 
10c.  and  25c. 

"ALBO"  cleans  and  whitens  BUCK,  NU- 
BUCK,  SUEDE,  and  CANVAS  SHOES.  In  round 
white  cakes  packed  in  zinc  boxes,  with  sponge,  10c.  In 
handsome,  large  aluminum  boxes,  with  sponge,  25c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us 
the  price  in  stamps  for  full  size  package,  charges  paid. 
WHITTEMORE  BROS.  &  CO. 
20-26  Albany  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe 
—    ■      Polishes  in  the  World   


White  and  Fancy 
Wash  Waistcoats 

worn  so  much  hy  well-dressed  men 
this  summer,  should  be  fastened  with 

|  Krementz  Bodkin-Clutch  I 
Vest  Buttons 

because  they  Go  in  Like  a  Needle  with- 
out marring  ihe  stiff  est  starched  fabrics. 
And  Hold  Like  an  Anchor  till  you  are 
ready  to  release  them.  No  spiral 
springs,  hinge  joints,  hollow  tubes,  or 
loose  parts.  M  ide  in  many  attractive 
styles,  with  studs  and  cuff  links  to 
match  (or  sold  separately),  from  the 
inexpensive,  plain  mother-of-pearl  to 
gold  and  platinum  mounted,  set  with  J 
precious  stones. 
At  Ihe  leading  jewelers  and  haberdashers 

Dttcrtptiot  booklet  for  the  taking 

Krementz  &  Co.,  46CheslnulSt.,Newark,N.  J. 


THE  OHIO 

"M"  tor  artificial  or 
natural  ;»  $29 

"A"  iiu  acetylene 
gas  $32 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

for  gasoline  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 

Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
etc.  Always 
ready.  You 
light  it  when 
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"Concussion,  I  guess,"  he  said  to  his 
assistant,  and  placed  his  hands  <>n  the 
unresisting  head  of  Jerry.  Here  and 
there  his  fingers  pressed.  Suddenly  they 
stopped,  and  for  a  second  a  blank  look 
came  into  the  face  of  the  surgeon.  "The 
razor."  lie  ordered,  and  shaved  the  hair 
from  a  patch  of  Jerry's  head.  Then  his 
fingers  pressed  again,  and  he  stepped 

hack. 

"What's  this  fellow  been  up  for?"  lie 
asked  of  the  hospital  guard. 

"Who?  Jerry?"  The  guard  grinned. 
"Same  old  thin.!,'  all  th'  time — can't  keep 
his  hands  off  other  people's  stuff." 

"I  thought  so."  the  surgeon  answered 
slowly;  "kleptomaniac.  Besl  of  all.  it 
isn't  his  fault.  See  that  depression 
there?"  He  pointed  to  the  shaven  place 
on  the  unconscious  convict's  head.  "I 
thought  that  was  a  fracture  when  I  first 
got  hold  of  it.  It  was — once.  Ever  hear 
of  his  having  heen  hurt  at  any  time?" 

"I  don't  know  much  ahout  liim,"  the 
guard  answered.  The  surgeon  turned  to 
regard  his  patient  again. 

"No  wonder  he  stole" — the  surgeon  was 
talking  to  himself  in  a  professional  sort 
of  way^-"no  wonder,  witli  a  piece  of  an 
old  fracture  pressing  on  his  brain !  I 
think" — and  he  turned  to  the  guard — 
"when  I  get  through  repairing  Jerry's 
cranium  that  you'll  lose  a  regular  cus- 
tomer. Jerry's  been  stealing  by  accident 
— brain  pressure  from  an  old  fracture." 

AND  so  it  came  to  pass  that  some  time 
■  later  Jerry  Shanway,  coming  forth 
from  the  black  pit  of  an  anesthetic, 
opened  his  eyes  to  gaze  into  a  coun- 
tenance he  recognized.    It  was  the  face 


of  a  woman,  with  pretty  eyes  and  stray- 
ing hair.   She  took  his  hand  and  smiled. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  she  asked,  sooth- 
ingly. 

Jerry  worked  his  lips  soundlessly  for  a 
moment.  Then  his  thick  tongue  managed 
to  frame  words,  halted  in  their  plunging 
progress  from  his  brain. 

"Did  he  fix  me  up — all  right?" 

DR.    JORDON,    standing    near  by, 
nodded  and  smiled. 
"All   fixed  ii)i.   Jerry."  was  his  com- 
ment: "you're  a  new  man.  so  to  speak." 

lie  laughed.  Jerry  smiled  weakly 
again,  then  turned  to  the  woman. 

"I  knew — I  knew  you'd  come  some 
time,"  he  said  slowly.  She  leaned 
toward  him. 

"I've    come    to    give    you  another 
chance."  was  her  answer.    "You're  safe 
this  time.  Jerry.    I've  heard — " 
"Another  chance — then  you — ?" 
"Gave  you  the  first  one?   Yes.    I'm  the 
wife  of  the  Governor,  you  know." 

"Oh — "  Jerry  sank  back.  His  lips  strug- 
gled again.     "Maybe — maybe  you'd — " 

"About  the  home?"  she  nodded  and 
smiled  again.  "That's  all  being  attended 
to.  But  there's  a  little  something — some- 
thing else — " 

The  telephone  on  the  wall  rang.  She 
answered  it  while  the  surgeon  looked  on 
with  twinkling  eyes,  and  Jerry  watched 
with  the  reverence  of  a  dog  for  his  mas- 
ter. The  woman  with  the  wavy  hair 
laughed  softly. 

"There's  some  one  at  the  gate  to  see 
you,"  she  said  as  she  turned  to  Jerry. 
"It's  a  little  girl,  and  she's  coming 
riiht  in  " 
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night?  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  stay. 
I  was  tired.    But  I  might  have  known." 

She  drove  me  from  the  room  with  cold 
reproaches.  I  retreated  before  her.  I 
could  not  excuse  myself.  My  grand- 
mother, still  upright  in  her  bed,  began 
to  sink,  collapsing  slowly  like  a  deflated 
whistle.    She  never  spoke  again. 

WE  stood  in  the. narrow  churchyard 
path,  staring  at  the  moldy  vault 
to  which  all  my  piratical  ancestors  have 
finally  retreated,  after  smugglers'  caves 
and  dungeons  have  ceased  to  interest 
them.  There  were  no  mourners.  My 
aunt,  rigid  and  repellent  in  rusty  black, 
the  overseer's  son.  anil  I — we  three  lis- 
tened in  the  green  churchyard  while  the 
clergyman  invoked  peace  on  my  grand- 
mother's unhallowed  bones,  and  away 
below,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  blue  water 
ruffled  over  the  reef,  and  over  bones  that 
had  lain  disregarded  there  almost  a  hun- 
dred years.  "A  very  handsome,  fair  fel- 
low," my  grandmother  had  found  him,  the 
night  she  went  a-wrecking.  The  over- 
seer's son  held  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His 
forehead  was  white  above  his  tanned  face. 
The  sun  glinted  on  his  hair.  How  any- 
thing so  wholesome  ever  came  to  Baron's 
House —  They  were  closing  the  door  of 
the  vault.  The  clergyman  addressed  my 
aunt.  My  grandmother  had  put  papers 
in  his  ha  nils  many  years  before — a  holo- 
graph will,  in  fact.  If  the  exertion  was 
not  too  great,  after  this  trying  experi- 
ence, would  she  come  to  the  rectory  for 
a  few  minutes?  It  would  save  time  and 
travel.  My  aunt  went  with  him  through 
the  little  iron  gate  where  red  hibiscus 
pushed  out  from  the  luminous  rectory 
garden,  and  an  orange  flamboyant  tree 
glowed  overhead.  They  left  me  unheeded 
in  the  churchyard.  An  emerald  humming 
bird  flew  out  of  the  hibiscus  and  darted 
away.  I  walked  down  the  winding  path, 
and  stopped  by  the  iron  fence  at  the 
cliff's  edge.  Far  below  in  the  sunny  val- 
ley royal  palms  diminished  to  weeds.  Be- 
yond the  Leach,  colored  water  ran  to  the 
rim  of  the  world.  The  overseer's  son  fol- 
lowed me.  and  stood. 

"May  I  ask  what  are  your  plans?"  he 
addressed  me. 

I  raised  my  eyebrows  at  him. 
"I  expect  to  go  home  with  my  aunt.'' 
The  overseer's  son  looked  distressed. 
"I  should  have  liked,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  discuss  your  future  with  the 
rector." 

"You  are  too  good,"  I  assured  him. 

"Your  aunt."  he  hesitated.  "She  is — 
peculiar.  I  am  not  wholly  at  ease  while 
you  are  so  alone." 

"You  are  kind  to  concern  yourself,"  I 
said.  "It  is  quite  outside  the  terms  of 
your  agreement,  is  it  not?" 

He  turned  red. 

"I  know  my  place  very  well."  he  re- 
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torted.  "And  still — I  am  concerned  for 
you.  Your  aunt  is  a  strange  woman.  If 
you  will  pardon  me.  she  comes  of  a 
strange  race.  And  I  think  she  does 
not  like  you." 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  I  asked. 
"Where  should  I  go?" 

"Would  you  be  willing,  if  I  could  ar- 
range it,  to  spend  the  week  with  the 
rector's  wife?" 

"I  shouldn't  care  to,"  I  said.  "And  if 
I  did?   What  then?" 

"Your  grandmother  will  doubtless  have 
left  you  a  share  in  the  estate.  We'd  man- 
age it  somehow.  You  could  return  to 
the  United  States.  You  have  surely  con- 
nections there." 

"I  haven't  any,"  I  contradicted  him. 
"One  can't  live  with  school  friends.  I've 
nobody  but  my  aunt.  And  I  like  Bar- 
bados. And  you  said  yourself  the  estate 
was  involved." 

"I'd  manage  it  somehow,"  he  repeated. 

"You're  determined  I  shall  leave?" 

"I'd  go  a  considerable  length  to  com- 
pass it." 

I WAS  piqued.     I  shook  my  head.  I 
pulled  a  small  white  lily  from  a  crack 
between  the  stones  of  a  grave. 

"That  funereal  flower  doesn't  suit  you," 
he  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "You 
should  always  have  naming  cordia  in 
your  hair,  like  that  first  morning."  He 
paused.  "Of  course  you  know  very  well, 
my  dear  girl,"  he  began  again  with  de- 
liberate familiarity,  "that  the  overseer's 
son  has  been  fool  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  house.  This 
tactless  avowal  makes  it  difficult  for  us 
both  to  stay  there,  doesn't  it?  That's 
why  I  mentioned  it.  Obviously.  I've  got 
to  stay.  So  there's  another  good  reason 
for  your  leaving." 

I  did  not  reply.  My  gaze  seemed  to 
affect  him  uncomfortably. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear."  he  murmured 
in  another  voice,  "and  do  you  think  it's 
easily  borne  to  see  you  go?" 

I  had  a  queer  feeling.    I  shook  it  off. 
"Nonsense."  I  dismissed  his  arguments. 
"Really,"  I  said,  "one  doesn't  leave  home 
because  one's  overseer  is  presumptuous. 
One  has  other  motives." 

"We  all  have  various  motives  and  am- 
bitions," he  answered  quietly.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  vault  from  which  I  had 
torn  the  lily. 

"She  was  cut  clown  like  a  flower,"  ran 
the  legend  on  the  stone. 

"They  say  this  young  girl  danced  too 
much  with  the  prince  when  he  was  here." 
said  the  overseer's  son  ironically.  "If 
one  can  dance  too  much  with  a  prince. 
She  caught  cold  and  died  in  a  few  weeks. 
Touching.  Yet  an  occasion  for  gratifica- 
tion too.  Sernele  in  the  blast  of  Jove. 
Well,  we  should  all  seek  our  own  safe 
level,  no  doubt." 
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times  they  do  harm — produce 
roughness,  redness  and  irritation  of 
the  skin  ;  they  are  wasteful,  more- 
over, and,  at  their  best,  they  never 
can  equal  Pears.  Best  be  sure  then 
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dients. Try  it  and  see  how  thoroughly 
cleansing,  best  for  health  of  the  skin, 
and  matchless  for  the  complexion  is 
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T  pulled  the  lily  petals  apart,  and 
dropped  them  on  the  flat  stone  beside  me. 
BsJo  there  lay  a  girl  who  had  danced  her- 
■  self  to  doath  with  a  prince.  The  prince 
I  was  dead  now.  too.  He  died  a  king,  old 
and  fat  and  bearded.  Would  she  have 
cared  so  much  to  dance  with  him,  if  she 
could  have  guessed  him  old?  And  there 
lay  my  mummylike  grandmother,  who 
had  gone  recklessly  in  satin  slippers. 
Should  I  be  like  her  some  day?  Even  an 
overseer's  son  wouldn't  want  me  then.  I 
wondered  if  my  grandmother  and  that  old 
king  had  found  anything  so  good  as  love 
and  youth  in  their  loir;  lives.  The  rector 
pushed  open  the  garden  gate,  and  came 
hurriedly  to  join  us.  He  looked  disturbed. 

"This  is  a  very  trying  situation,"  he 
announced.  "Very  embarrassing."  lie 
addressed  himself  to  me.  I  had  mysteri- 
ously begun  to  exist  for  him.  "It  ap- 
pears that.  Mrs.  Johns  has  passed  over 
her  daughter's  claim  in  favor  of  her  son 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  You  are  his 
sole  heir,  as  I  understand  it.  I  had.  of 
course,  no  such  suspicion.  Family  dif- 
ferences. I  believe — high-strung  tempera- 
ment— on  both  sides,  perhaps.  I  had  no 
suspicion.  Your  aunt  says  little,  but  is 
strongly  moved.  I  can  see  that.  This 
is  most  unfortunate.  From  her  poinl  of 
view,  that  is  to  say.  I  congratulate  you 
heartily  I  am  sure  you  will  make  gen- 
erous provision  for  her." 

I  saw  the  black-veiled  figure  of  my 
aunt  emerge  from  the  little  gate,  and 
pass  swiftly  out  of  sight  behind  an  angle 
f  the  church.  I  ran  after  her. 
"You  must  hear  the  will,"  remon- 
strated the  rector,  hurrying  behind  me. 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  the  will." 
I  refused  him.  "I  can't  understand  legal 
papers." 

There  was  something  tragic  in  that 
angry  old  woman  threading  her  way 
among  the  graves. 

"I  will  stay  to  talk  over  Miss  Johns's 
interest,  with  you,  if  you  like."  the  over- 
seer's son  offered  to  the  rector  behind  me. 

MY  aunt  was  getting  into  the  carriage 
without  a  backward  look.  I  jumped 
|n  after  her.  With  a  furious  movement  she 
swept  her  skirt  away  from  me.  I  could 
not  see  her  expression  through  the  heavy 
veil.    We  drove  home  in  utter  silence. 

There  were  flying  fish  for  supper,  al- 
ways flying  fish,  three  times  a  day. 

"The  carving  knife.  Susy,"  said  my 
aunt  abruptly. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken. 
Susy  brought  the  knife  from  the  side- 
board drawer.  "Why  should  anybody 
want  a  carving  knife  for  flying  fish'.-" 
asked  her  puzzled  face. 

My  aunt  felt  the  blade,  ran  it  between 
her  fingers,  staring  reflectively  at  me. 
After  a  while  she  laid  it  down  unused. 
Susy  handed  me  the  platter  of  little  fish. 

My  aunt  ate  nothing.  I  gathered  my 
resolution,  and  followed  her  when  she 
rose  from  the  table. 

"Aunt.  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  I 
began.  The  face  she  presented  almost 
froze  my  words,  but  I  went  on  timidly. 
"The  rector  said,  grandmother — " 

She  turned  her  back  and  left  me.  She 
climbed  the  creaking  stair.  I  heard  her 
shut  herself  in  my  grandmother's  room. 

Susy  went  through  the  long  vestibule, 
locking  doors,  bolting  windows.  She  car- 
ried the  keys  upstairs  to  my  aunt.  Then 
she  disappeared. 

I  retreated  to  my  dressing  room.  I 
could  see  the  sun.  low  and  red  over  the 
water.  It  was  a  good  companion,  but  it. 
too.  would  soon  leave  me.  The  door  of 
my  bedroom  gaped  gloomily  behind  me. 
Here  were  my  gaudy  cordia  flowers  on 
the  dressing  table,  bright  in  the  depart- 
ing sun.  I  tried  them  behind  my  ear.  I 
studied  the  effect  with  a  hand  glass.  They 
did  look  nice.  Lilies  were  not  vivid  enough 
for  me.  a  descendant  of  buccaneers. 

I LEANED  on  the  window  sill  and  looked 
down  the  road  toward  the  overseer's 
cottage.   The  swift  southern  twilight  fell. 

A  light  shone  in  the  cottage  window. 
The  overseer's  son  had  come  home.  Now 
that  the  sun  was  gone,  everything  looked 
hostile  out  there,  except  the  little  dis- 
tant light,  ("{littering  stars  appeared, 
due  was  so  bright  it  made  a  track  across 
the  water  like  a  moon. 

Down  in  the  quarters  a  negro  was 
ehanting  and  playing  on  a  queer,  monoto- 
nous instrument  like  a  crude  guitar.  But 
in  the  house  everything  was  quiet.  I 
could  hear  the  walls  crackle.  And  still 
1  could  not  bear  to  go  to  bed  through 
that  gloomy  door. 

I  sat  watching  the  night  advance.  The 
Singing  ceased.    Suddenly,  in  my  grand- 
mother's room,  my  aunt  laughed. 
The  sound  came  to  me  quite  clearly. 


and  gave  me  a  sick  feeling  in  my  heart. 
1  would  not  stay  there  alone  another  in- 
stant.   I  was  afraid. 

1 MOVED  silently  into  the  hall.  I  need 
not  pass  that  room.  My  slippers 
seemed  to  thunder  on  the  floor,  but  she 
was  walking  about  now.  and  did  not  hear 
me.  I  crept  down  the  stair.  As  I  went, 
my  grandmother's  door  opened.  I  was  in 
a  panic  in  the  darkness.  My  aunt  came 
along  the  hall.  She  followed  me  down 
the  stair.  Between  the  rooms.  Yeneti  m 
screen  door;  fouled  back  into  deep  re- 
cesses. I  stepped  into  this  shelter.  My 
aunt  passed  into  the  dining  room,  carry- 
ing her  little  lamp.  I  heard  a  drawer  of 
the  sideboard  open.  Metal  rattled.  My 
aunt  came  out  again,  still  carrying  the 
lamp,  her  other  hand  dropped  among  the 
folds  of  her  skirt.  The  long  blade  of  a 
carving  knife  gleamed  for  an  instant  he- 
low  her  hidden  hand. 

She  began  to  climb  the  stair.  The  dry, 
eld  mahogany  snapped  under  her  tread. 
I  stood,  frozen. 

Now  she  was  at  the  top.  Now  she  was 
at  my  door.  In  an  instant  she  would 
come  down  again.  And  the  outside  doors 
were  locked.  Where  should  I  go?  She 
would  be  coming  in  an  instant. 

There  were  the  long  windows,  bolted 
only.  I  ran  to  one.  I  opened  it  quickly, 
softly,  and  closed  it.  I  slipped  over  the 
iron  balcony  rail  and  dropped  a  long  way 
to  the  grass.  The  tiger  cat  leaped  in  its 
cage  beside  me  and  snarled.  Its  yellow 
eyes  gleamed  through  the  night  at  me. 

I  ran  through  the  Bougainvillaea  arbor, 
past  the  offices.  The  gates  stood  fortu- 
nately ajar.  I  ran,  ran  down  the  pale 
road  to  the  overseer's  house. 

It  was  still  illuminated.  The  jalou- 
sies were  propped  open.  A  lamp  and  a 
model  of  machinery  stood  on  a  table,  and 
there,  calm  and  reliable,  a  refuge  grateful 
beyond  all  telling,  sat  the  overseer's  son. 
I  ran,  breathless,  to  him. 
"Take  care  of  me,"  I  implored  him. 
"My  aunt  is  insane,  I  think.  She  went 
to  my  room  with  a  carving  knife.  Take 
me  away.    She  will  follow  me." 

He  cast  a  glance  at  the  open  doors  and 
windows,  the  frail  defenses  of  a  torrid 
climate,  and  shook  his  head.  He  laid 
bis  hand  for  an  instant  around  my 
shoulder. 

"There's  not  time,"  he  said.  "Go  into 
that  room.  Lock  the  door.  Be  quiet. 
And  whatever  happens,  don't  venture  out 
alone  on  the  roads." 

He  pushed  me  gently,  and  as  I  shut 
myself  into  the  shadowy  room  I  saw  him 
instantly  resume  his  seat  by  his  model. 

Between  the  wall  and  the  low  ceiling 
ran  the  lattice  for  ventilation.  I  moved 
a  table  against  the  wall  and  climbed  on 
it.  He  had  picked  up  a  jeweler's  die 
and  went  on  cutting  a  thread  in  a  screw. 

HIS  ear  was  finer  than  mine.    I  had 
hardly  reached  my  place  of  vantage, 
when  below  the  jalousie  I  saw  my  aunt's 
head.    She  opened  the  screen  door. 
The  overseer's  son  did  not  look  up. 
"That  you.  Susy?"  he  said  pleasantly. 
He  swung  slowly  around,  smiling. 
"Miss  Johns!''  he  exclaimed,  and  rose. 
She  stared  at  him,  lowering. 
"Where  is  my  niece?"  she  asked. 
"Your  niece?"    He  affected  astonish- 
ment admirably.    "Surely  at  home  now." 
"I  think  she  is  here,"  said  my  aunt. 
He  smiled  indulgently. 
"I  am  working  on  a  model  of  a  cane 
harvester,  Miss  Johns,"  he  informed  her. 
"Even  with  labor  at  a  shilling  a  day.  I 
think  this  will  save  us  some  money.  But 
you're  not  interested  in  it  just  now — "  he 
yielded  to  the  somber  glance  she  flung 
him.    "Did  you  look  everywhere  for  your 
niece?    She  would  not  foolishly  venture 
out  alone  at  night  in  a  parish  where  the 
negroes  are  twenty  to  one." 

He  lifted  his  voice  warningly,  I 
thought.  His  earnest  anxiety  seemed  to 
lull  my  aunt's  suspicions. 

"She  is  surely  somewhere  in  the  house. 
Let  me  come  with  you."  Speaking  in  an 
even  tone,  he  lowered  the  light  and 
stepped  before  her  to  open  the  door. 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  stretched 
like  the  melancholy  tiger  cat's.  She  dis- 
engaged her  hand  from  the  fold  of  her 
skirt  and  leveled  the  knife  between  his 
shoulder  blades.  She  lowered  it.  and  the 
first  smile  I  had  ever  seen  on  her  face 
crossed  it  like  forked  lightning. 

The  overseer's  son  drew  courteously 
back,  and  she  went  through  the  door.  It 
Clicked  behind  him. 

Huddled  on  my  table  against  the  wall. 
I  heard  their  steps  departing. 

Below  me  on  the  table  the  little  cane 
harvesting  machine  glimmered  in  the 
faint  light.  Surely  the  overseer's  son  had 


Why 
Buy 
Adver- 
tised 
Goods  ? 


production  in  the 
larger  and  quicker 
ment  in  materials 


"  "^/OU  have  more  assurance  of  quality 
in  advertised  goods  than  in  those 
not  so  well  known.    You  naturally  ask, 
why  ? 

"No  manufacturer  can  year  after  year 
afford  to  go  down  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
for  advertising  when  his  goods  do  not 
give  satisfaction.  He  seldom  makes  a 
profit  on  his  first  orders — it  is  the  repeat 
orders  that  make  the  money  for  him. 

"Successful  advertising  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  quality,  for  without  value  of  the 
product,  no  advertising  could  succeed. 
The  manufacturer  and  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  would  lose 
reputation  and  money,  for  the  public 
will  not  long  continue  to  be  gulled. 

"Advertising  is  no  more  an  extravagance 
than  is  the  use  of  good  seed  or  good  ma- 
chinery by  the  farmer.  Extensive  adver- 
tising is  just  as  economical  as  quantity 
motor  car  industry,  for  example,  for  it  brings 
return  for  the  investment,  allowing  for  reinvest- 
and  consequent  large  production. 
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"Money  spent  in  extensive  and  judicious  advertising  is  the  best 
investment  in  the  world  today  for  everyone  concerned.  Any 
salesman  will  tell  you  that  advertised  goods  can  be,  and  are, 
quality, considered,  sold  at  much  less  cost  than  those  unknown." 
(Reprinted  from  "The  Poster,"  April,  1913) 

There  is  more  equally  logical  and  matter-of-fact 
comment  in  this  editorial  quoted  from  the  official 
publication  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association,  but 
I  have  quoted  only  part  of  it,  because  I  want  to  em- 
phasize by  repetition  this  simple  but  important  truth: 

"Successful  advertising  is  a  sure  indication  of 
quality,  for  without  value  of  the  product,  no  adver- 
tising could  succeed." 

Prove  this  statement  to  yourself.  You  may  have 
bought  the  advertised  goods  you  use  in  your  home 
or  in  your  business  the  first  time  because  they  were 
advertised;  you  use  them  now  because  they  have 
given  satisfaction. 

Manager  Advertising  Department 


Puncture  -P  roof 
Pneumatic 


If  it  isn't  a  "LEE,"  it  isn't 
a  pneumatic  puncture-proof 

\\  ithout  our  unique  steel -disc- in -rubber- 
cushion  construction  we  could  not  give  all 
that  any  regular  casing  does,  plus  extra 
service  and  an  absolute  guarantee  of 

"puncture  -  proof  or 
money  back" 


Send  to-day  for  Descriptive  Booklet  D," 
explaining  construction;  showing  guar- 
antee and  average  record  of  6026  miles 
per  tire  on  140  tires,  without  puncture 
or  inner-tube  replacement. 

Conshohocken,  Pa. 


Lee  Tire  fir  Rubber  Co. 
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COLLIER'S,    THE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  BY  READING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Motion  picture  plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.     You  Can  Write 

them.  \\V  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Bin  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools.  843  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Learn  To  Write  Photoplays.  Easy  And  Fas- 
cinating way  to  earn  money  in  spare  time.  Big  demand. 
Producers  pay  $'-'.">  to  §10(1  each.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Authors'  Motion  Picture  School,  Box  13UT,  Chicago. 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  27S,  E.  N.,  Chicago. 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De- 
tails free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  :U(i  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Pianos,  musical  instruments 

Guaranteed  Used  Pianos.    A  Large  Number  Of 

fine  instruments  at  exceptional  bargain  prices,  many  like 
new,  exchanged  for  Kimball  Player  Pianos,  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  splendid  condition  in 
everyway.  Examples:  Briggs  Upright,  $7(1;  Colbv  Up- 
right, $90;  Emerson  Upright,  $111);  Decker  Bros.  Upright, 
$135;  Schaefer  Upright,  $14U;  Hinze  LIpright,  $U">;  Fisher 
Upright,  $165;  Whitney  Upright,  $185;  Chickering  Up- 
right, $17.">;  Hallet  &  Davis,  $191);  Kimball  Upright,  $22(1; 
Steinway  Upright,  $275;  Kimball  Upright,  $275;  Knabe 
Upright,  $175.  We  ship  anywhere  to  reliable  people  on 
easy  payment  terms.  Write  Today  For  Complete  List, 
Prices,  and  Terms  and  Beautiful  Illustrated  Musical 
Herald  Free,  and  catalogue  New  Kimball  Pianos. 
W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  239B  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Premiums  On  All  Rare 

money  to  1909.  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser 
amount  for  thousands  of  others.  Get  Posted.  Send  stamp 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Dept.C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Business  opportunities 

Wanted —  Progressive,   Clean-Cut,  Fresh-From- 

the-mint  man  every  town  to  manage  sales  districts  for 
steady  repeat  articles;  three  big  sources  of  profit;  cash 
sales;  new  selling  plan;  no  experience  needed;  small  cap- 
ital; can  make  fine  income  annually.  Bethlehem  Utilities 
Co.,  BSC.  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Start  Mail  Order  Business:— Established  Corpor- 
ation backs  you.  Factory  prices.  Classy  proposition. 
Copyrighted  Prospectus  free.  Mississippi  Valley  Co.,  Inc., 
35  E.  Fifth,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Manufacturer  Wants  State  Managers  With  500 

to  1000,  to  establish  office  and  manage  salesmen.  Guaran- 
teed monthly  salary,  also  liberal  commission.  References 
required.  Acme  AutomaticCo., 420  S.Dearborn  St., Chicago. 

Real  estate 

Money-Making  Farms— 13  States,  $10  To  $50 

an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to  settle 
quickly.     Big  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  36  free. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  67,  47  W.  34th  St., 
New  York. 


TEXAS 

Gulf  Coast  Market  Gardens  Pay  Big  Profits. 

Wonderful  fertility, ample  rainfall, delightfulclimate, cheap 
lands  ($20  to  $50  acre),  low  taxes,  good  roads,  schools. 
Cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  yield  high.  Dairying  and  poultry 
raising  make  big  returns.  Gulf  Coast  folder  free.  R.  K. 
Kennedy,  Colonization  Agent,  GC&SP  Ry.,  Galveston.  Tex. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Die  making  and  metal  stamping  For  the  photographer 


We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Hand  cleaner  for  motorists 


Kodakers  !    Very  Special  Offer.    Send  Any  Six 

exposure  roll  acd  30  cents  for  developing  and  six  fine 
Velvet  prints,  one  beautifully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and 
sample  print  free.  Kamera  Shop,  259  Auditorium,  Chicago. 


Wonderful  Invention.      Instantly  Removes  Dirt, 

grease  or  graphite  without  soap  or  water.  Applied  like 
cold-cream.  Will  not  hurt  most  delicate  hands.  50c  for 
sample  jar.  Guaranteed.  Money  refunded.  Agents  wanted 
Kwik  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  101,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Of  interest  to  women 

Ladies'  Dainty  Chamois  Pad.    It  Contains  A  Piece 

of  soft  chamois  skin  with  pure  Talcum  Powder  quilted  in 
one  end.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  neat  Art  Leather  Purse. 
Powder  guaranteed  absolutely  pure.  Price  40  cents. 
M.  W.  Jacobs,  2232  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Window  trimming 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Of  interest  to  men 

Everyman's  Razor  Hone.  Hone  Is  5.-4  Inches 
long  and  2  inches  wide.  It  is  a  Carborundum  Hone  of 
extreme  fineness,  velvet  edge.  Remains  in  perfect  con- 
dition a  lifetime.  Best  low-priced  Hone  a  man  who 
appreciates  a  sharp  razor  can  get.  Price  $1.00  each. 
M.  W.  Jacobs,  2232  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


You  Will  Be  Satisfied  By  Paying  Ten  Cents  Per 

roll,  irrespective  of  size,  to  have  your  films  developed  by 
an  expert.  Write  for  our  prices  on  printing.  Camera 
Shop,  Box  42  A,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Typewriters— office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc. 
!^  to  ^  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less) — rented  anywhere — 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1892),  34-36  \V. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  your  home 

Japanese  Towels  Or  "Tenugui"— $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  10  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike,  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Aquatic  devices 

The  Auto-Pneumatic  Swimming  Belt,  Pat.  Self- 
inflating.  Weighs  1  lb.  Folds  5  x  6  in.  Protects  sea- 
travellers  and  lovers  of  aquatics  from  drowning.  $3. 
Dealers,  or  309  Broadway,  New  York.  Booklet — Agents! 


Agents  wanted 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
No  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Blower, 
548-550  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Agents  —Responsible  Concerns  Are  Advertising 

newest  selling  specialties  and  money  making  propositions 
in  "Monthly  Directory"  (illustrated).  3  months,  10c; 
yearly,  25c.  Only  authorized  publishers,  Herbert  Pub.  Co., 
31  E.  2?th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Agents:    Here  It  Is;  Absolutely 

new  design  in  wheel  operated,  powerful,  bellows  type 
vacuum  cleaner.  New  visible  nozzle.  Exclusive  appear- 
ance. Sells  quick  at  §7.50.  Write  for  particulars  about 
money  back  guarantee  now.  Doty  Company,  Sweeper 
Dept.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.,"  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territory  to  business  producers;  Wonderlul  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  2425  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted  —  Live    Agents  To    Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 

Agents  —A  Pair  Of  Silk  Hose  Free.    This  Month 

only.  Send  uo  money;  state  size.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Write  todav.  Beautiful  line.  Large  profits.  Triple- 
wear  Mills,  Dept.  P,  112  So.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents  !   Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Where 

you  can  make  big  mo  ney  quick?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy,  household  necessities  that  make  and 
hold  customers.  E.  M.  Davis,  Pres., EG1  Davis  Blk., Chicago. 

Advertising  Stickers!     All  Kinds!     All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co..  Si  Hoadlev  Place,  Hartford.Conn. 

Don't  Throw  Your  Rusty  Looking  Tan  Shoes 

away.  Use  Reprus  and  wear  them  for  best.  Makes  old 
tan  shoes  look  new.  Honest  canvassers  wanted.  George 
J.  Kelly  Co.,  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Convex  Portraits,  Frames  And  Glass.    You  Can 

better  your  present  salary  by  selling  our  new  line  of  por- 
traits. Catalog,  samples  and  particulars  free.  Established 
14  years.    C.  Culver  Art  &  Frame  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


Automobile  Seat  Coverings  Are  Wanted  By  Every 

automobile  owner.  We  want  agents  to  sell  them  to  auto- 
mobile owners,  also  Raincoats,  Dusters  and  Motorcycle 
Suits;  we  also  want  traveling  salesmen  to  sell  to  supply 
houses  and  garages  ;  send  for  latest  catalog  a"nd  our  propo- 
sition.   The  John  Potter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kwik  Hand  Cleaner.    Big  Profits.    Easy  Sales. 

Wonderful  invention.  Instantly  removes  dirt,  grease  or 
stain  without  soap  or  water.  Every  motorist,  motorcyclist, 
chauffeur  or  machinist  buys  when  shown.  Write  today. 
Kwik  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  151,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Soap  Agents  Make   More  Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  LinroLine.  Coffee,  Flavorings, Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10  Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  3"i0,  Chicago. 


Agents— You  Can  t  Afford  To  Accept  Ordinary 

proposition  while  agency  for  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils  is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  territory. 
American  Aluminum  Co.,  Div.  X,  Lemont,  III. 

Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters.  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  carpets, 
furniture.  Cost  3c,  sell  10c.  Homes  buy  dozens.  Best  agents 
articled  the  century.  G.Mfg.Co.,20B.  WarrenSt., New. York 


Agents— Be  First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c.  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  232!)  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanted:   Subscription   Men   And   Women  To 

call  on  the  Medical  Profession  and  Drug  Trade.  Big 
commission.  Need  not  interfere  with  present  occupation. 
Romaine  Pierson,  103  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Salesmen:  — Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device:  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big,  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediateh . 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  31  Willotighby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.S'. 


Agents    New  Invention.    Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Used  on  cigar  cases.  Quick  seller  to  Hotels,  Drugstores, 
Restaurants,  Poolhalls,  Cafes.  Big  profits.  Special  offer. 
Drake  Mfg.  Co.,  1)1  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scribner's     Magazine     Subscription  Solicitors 

easily  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding 
commissions,  etc.,  address  Desk  1.  155  5th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Agents:    For  "  Everbrite  "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers-  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


not  seen  the  knife  in  my  aunt's  hand ! 
Why  had  he  gone?  To  get  her  away 
from  me  at  any  price. 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  I  sat  there, 
cramped,  for  hours.  I  saw  him  enter- 
ing the  deserted  building  with  a  homi- 
cidal maniac  I  saw  him  lying  on  his  face 
among  the  obscure  mirrors  of  Baron's 
House,  and  a  black  stain  on  the  white 
boards  beneath  him.  I  saw  my  aunt 
waiting  patiently  outside  for  me. 

But  at  last  I  got  down  from  the  table, 
desperately  resolved  to  do  something. 

And  as  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  lock,  I 
heard  them  returning  together. 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  the  overseer's 
son  in  a  troubled  tone.  "If  you  wish  it, 
Miss  Johns,  I'll  harness  my  horse  and 
take  you  down  the  road  to  search.  I'll 
be  only  a  moment.    Won't  you  come?" 

"I'll  wait  here,"  replied  my  aunt.  She 
sat  down  noisily  in  a  wicker  chair. 

The  overseer's  son  came  around  the 
house,  past  the  window.  I  heard  him 
at  the  stable,  speaking  to  the  horse,  the 
ring  of  harness  metal,  and  stamping.  I 
heard  also  a  movement  in  the  wicker 
chair,  a  swift  tread,  some  one  trying  the 
door  stealthily.    But  it  was  locked. 

I  stepped  out  of  my  slippers.  Shaking 
like  a  sail  in  the  wind.  I  crossed  to  the 
w  indow  slowly  with  infinite  caution. 

By  the  time  I  reached  it  the  overseer's 
son  was  getting  into  his  wagon. 

The  window  sill  creaked  as  I  climbed 
upon  it.  I  heard  my  aunt  suddenly  fling 
herself  against  the  door,  and  knew  the 
lock  could  not  hold  against  her  strength. 
I  jumped  from  the  window.  The  jalousie 
prop  went  flying  into  the  yard.  The 
jalousie  slammed  down  behind  me.  I 
ran.  The  overseer's  son  received  me  in 
the  wagon ;  we  drove  through  the  gate 
as  my  aunt  wrenched  the  jalousie  from 
its  fastenings,  and  her  face  appeared 
against  the  black  room. 

A STRANGE,   cold  promise  of  dawn 
lay  over  the  cane  fields. 
"I've  no  shoes  on,"  I  said. 
The  overseer's  son,  fumbling,  with  his 
left  hand  wrapped  a  linen  carriage  robe 
around  me.    But  I  kept  shivering. 

"What  could  I  do?"  I  asked.  "I  saw 
her  turn  her  knife  against  you,  and  you 
went  out  with  her,  and  what  could  I  do? 
There  was  a  yellow-haired  sailor  my 
grandmother  liked  very  well.  She  helped 
to  murder  him.    But  what  could  I  do?" 

He  turned  to  look  at  me.  His  look 
was  like  a  comfortable  cushioned  chair 
for  me  to  rest  in. 

"Since  my  'people  are  murderers  and 
maniacs,  I'm  glad  yours  are  only  poor 
white  trash,"  I  added.  "It  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  a  perfectly  good  family — " 
He  caught  my  hand  in  his.  Tears 
brimmed  over  my  eyelids  and  splashed 
down  on  his  hand.    "Don't,"  he  cried. 

Suddenly  I  began  to  sob.  "It's  been  a 
dreadful  night,"  I  apologized.  "And 
I've  lost  my  handkerchief.  If  you'll  lend 
me  yours,  I  think  I'll  cry  a  while." 
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Twenty-Eighth  Season 

AMERICAN 

John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Founder-President 

CONSERVATORY 

Chicago's  Foremost  School  of 

JMITSIC  Offers  modern  courses 
V-»  «JA in  piano_  Voice. Violin.  Public 
School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.,  masterfully 
taught  by  70  eminent  artists,  among  whom  are 
many  of  international  reputation.  Superior 
Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for 
colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommoda- 
tions. Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many  free  ad- 
vantages offered  to  deserving  students.  28th 
Session  begins  September  11,  1913.  For  de- 
tailed information  address  SECRETARY 
652  KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Short -Story  Writing 

A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history, form, structure  and  writ- 
ing of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  magazine. 

One  student  writes:  "I  fcnozv  that 
ynu  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check 
for  S12S  from  'Everybody's'  for  a 
humorous  story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr  Esenwein." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all,  over  One  Hundred  Courses, under  professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.     72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dr.  Euei 


|(jRAY  MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


3H.R  with  Complete  $Fg! 
Outfit  rettfyt*  install    ^  i 


Largest  Builders  of 
2-cycle  Motors  in 
the  World.  Over 
1,000  responsible 

dealers.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  responsi- 
ble concern.  Write  for  big  catalog— 
tells  and  shows  you  all  about  these  high 
grade  motors  and  how  they  aro  made. 
'  ft  RAY  MOTOR  €0.,  824  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


_=.NTS  thai 
Completely  Prote  C  t 

Inventors:  Semi  8  cts.  postage  for  books  that 
t>ive  Inside  Facts  Vital  to  Your  Interests. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 
 Established  1869  


DoYour  Printing1! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $6, 
Larger  $lfl,  Rotary  $tiO.  Save  money.  Biff  profit 
printing  Tor  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  lor  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper- 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Mi-rldeo,  Conn. 

Clark's  Orient  Cruise 

Feb.  2,  '14,  by  sumptuous  new  '-Rotterdam,"  24,l"o  tons.  64 
glorious  days.  Rates  $400  up,  first  class,  including  shore  ex- 
cursions, etc.  Program  FREE.  Frank  €.  Clark,  Time*  lildg.,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted 


$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark.  N.  J. 

You  Can   Make  $  $  $  $   As  Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Household  necessity  that  saves  80%.  Per- 
manent business.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  &  Co.,  114  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Agents !    Portraits,  35c ;     Frames,    15c ;  Sheet 

Pictures,  1c;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days* 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co.,  Dept.  H0S,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 

Good  Pay— short  hours — prompt  action  wins  the  job. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  righto. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  1(J07,  Chicago. 

Agents  Wanted,  Exquisite  Line  Imported  And 

domestic  Bichara-Natura  perfumes,  creams  and  toilet 
goods.  Large  commission,  exclusive  territory.  Address 
Dept.  No.  1,  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

High-grade  salesmen 

Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  20U  new  tailoring  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  his 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free— samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent*8 
own  name.  No  experience  necessary.  Send  no  money — 
Reliable  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  236  Y  Reliable  Bldg., 
Chicago.  111.  

Make   Big   Money   Taking   Orders   For  Regal 

made-to-measure  Union  tailored  men's  garments.  We 
tell  you  how.  You  get  everything  you  need— free.  Won- 
derfully colored,  illustrated  book  of  styles  and  fabrics, 
tape  line,  instructions  free.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  a  poslal  Now.  We  do  the  rest.  All  charges 
prepaid.  Regal  Tailoring  Company,  701  Regal  Building, 
Chicago.  Illinois.  

Successful  Salesmen  Working  Small  Towns  Can 

increase  their  earnings  during  spare  time,  by  placing 
punch  board  assortments  (jewelry,  cutlery,  chocolate, 
gum).  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Can  use  only  men 
now  employed.  State  territory.  We  want  men  capable 
of  earning  $50.00  per  week  and  we  want  them  now.  See 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating.    Devon  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Income   Insurance  ;    Something   New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Deaih.  Annual  cost $10.  $2000Acci- 
dental  Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$"].    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch..  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.<i0  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line.  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St..  Chicago.  

Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Whole  Time  Or 

side  line,  should  carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side  line. 
Special  sales  plan  allowing  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes 
quick  easy  sales.  $4.<H)  c<  mmission  on  each  order.  Some- 
thing entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Canfield  Mfg. 
Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  NEW  CASE  "25" 

The  Car  With  Everything  You  Need 

Price  $1250 

Nothing  Left  to  Buy 


For  the  final  equipment  in  motor  cars  see  the 
CASE  models  for  1914.  Note  the  wealth  of  equip- 
ment— the  style  and  the  quality. 


See  what  complete  equipment  now  means.  Then, 
regardless  of  price,  look  for  equal  convenience  in  any 
other  car.    See  if  you  find  these  features : 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter  and  Lighting 

Equipment 
Bosch  Magneto  -  Dual  System 
Warner  Speedometer — 8-Day  Clock 
Electric  Vibrator  Horn 
Baker  Demountable  6-Bolt  Rims 


Extra  Tire  on  Rim,  with  Tire  Cover,  carried 

in  rear;  Two  Extra  Inner  Tubes 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires,  32x4* 
Tire  Chains 

Rayfield  Carburetor —Dash  Adjustment 
Mohair  Top 


All  Lamps  Electric 

Left-Hand  Drive — Center  Control 

Motor  T-Head  3}+ x4% 

Horsepower,  25 

Wheelbase,  HO  inches 

All  for  $1250 


We  are  able  to  save  where  others  must  spend. 
Thus,  we  can  spend  where  others  must  save. 


That  is  why  such  a  car  can  be  sold 
at  this  price.  That  is  why  we  can 
put  in  the  "inside  values"  that  have 
gained  the  Case  its  fame. 

We  have  been  manufacturing'  the 
finest  machinery  for  the  past  70 
years. 

We  had  built  up  a  vast  selling'  or- 
ganization before  we  began  making 
motor  cars.  Our  selling  facilities 
had  long  been  complete,  and  our 
economy  system  perfected. 

No  maker  was  ever  so  well  pbe- 
equippedto  buWdand sell aperfectcar. 

We  saved  an  enormous  selling  and 
factory  expense.  We  saved  thou- 
sands in  salaries  and  overhead  that 
other  makers  must  charge  to  each 
car,  and  get  back  in  the  price  from 
the  buyer. 

We  put  all  these  savings  into  Case 
Cars  in  the  shape  of  added  values. 

Hidden  Values 

Not  all  that  we  spend  shows  on 
the  surface,  not  all  goes  for  equip- 


ment— though  no  other  manufac- 
turer gives  the  buyer  more  acces- 
sories. 

We  put  much  that  we  save  into 
belter  steels  and  refinements  thai 
make  for  the  strength  of  the  car. 

We  could  save — for  more  profit  — 
on  engines,  transmissions,  wheels, 
axles,  radiators,  etc.  But  Case  Auto- 
mobiles  must  give  lasting  service  just 
as  all  other  Case  products  do.  Every 
part  of  each  car  must  be  up  to  Case 
standards  —  standards  maintained 
throughout  70  yea  is. 

Our  Word  for  Durability 

Judge  the  Case  "25"  from  the 
standpoints  of  style,  equipment,  per- 
formance and  price.  You  can  tell  if 
it  meets  your  ideals  in  these  features. 

But  you  can't  judge  the  strength 
of  any  car  until  you  have  run  it  for 
thousands  of  miles.  That  is  where 
Case  hidden  values  count. 

Even  trained  engineers  don't  know 
good  steel  at  sight. 


And  they  can't  take  it  out  of  a  car 
to  test  it. 

You  must  take  some  one's  word 
for  the  life  of  a  car  until  you  have 
proved  it  out. 

Whose  word  is  better,  do  you 
think,  than  that  of  a  70-year-old  con- 
cern capitalized  at  $40,000,000  ? 

The  name  Case  signifies  to  thou- 
sands of  customers  the  best  that  can 
be  put  into  machinery. 

It  signifies  the  same  in  Case  Cars. 

A  "40"  and  "35,"  Too 

The  Case  "40"  at  $2,300  with  125-inch 
wheel  base,  4^x5X  T-head  motor,  and 
standard  Case  Complete  equipment,  is  the 
most  popular  car  in  its  class. 

The  Case  "35"  at  $1,850  with  standard 
Case  Complete  equipment — i^4x5}4  T-head 
motor — fits  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  a 
slightly  smaller  car. 

You  can't  buy  a  better  motor  car  value 
than  is  offered  in  a  Case.  You  can't  real- 
ize what  these  values  all  mean  until  you 
know  what  they  are  in  detail. 

Our  catalog  tells  in  detail  just  where  we 
can  spend  where  others  must  save.  May 
we  send  you  one  ? — It  is  to  your  advantage. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  758  Liberty  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  79  Branch  Houses  and  9,000  Dealers 
in  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  Europe 


The  Slcn  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World 
Over 


The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World 
Over 


$2750  T 


Electric  Starter  which  never  fails  to 
start  instantly — winter  or  summer 

All  lights  are  electric 

Big,  single  electric  parabolic  head 
light,  sunk  flush  with  the  radiator 

Electric  horn 

One  piece,  all  steel  body,  steel  Pull- 
man car  construction — no  joints, 
no  rivets,  no  wood 

Warner  Auto  Meter  driven  from 
the  transmission 

60  horsepower,  long-stroke  motor 
— 3^  in.  by  6  in. 


Wheel  Base,  128  inches 
Tires,  36  x  4)4 
Demountable  Rims 
Center  Control 
Left  Hand  Drive 
Three  Speed  Transmission 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle 
Bosch  Magneto 

Equipment — everything  complete 
from  tools  to  top 


HE  only  tangible  and  substantial  difference 
between  the  new  Garford  Six  at  $2750,  and 
most  other  high  grade  Sixes — is  the  price. 

If  you  will  thoroughly  and  intelligently  make 
a  considerate  and  deliberate  examination  you  will 
become  convinced  that  nowadays  $2750,  invested 
in  the  right  Six,  will  go  just  about  as  far  as  $5000. 

This  economy  is  brought  about  by  our  large 
production  methods — and  you  save  the  difference. 

Catalogue  on  request.  Demonstration  wher- 
ever you  wish. 

Please  address  Dept.  1 


THE  GARFORD  COMPANY,  Elyria,  Ohio 


July  2t> 
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Trade-Marking  a  Famous  Motor 


Engrave  on  the  tablets  of  your  memory  this  trade-mark.  It  is  the 
stamp  of  a  good  motor  and  a  good  motor  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  a  good  automobile.  The  dictionary  makers  realized 
this,  when  they  defined  an  Automobile  as  a  "Motor  Vehicle;" 
all  men  who  motor  acknowledge  it;  and  more  than  50  of 
America's  leading  motor  vehicle  makers  proclaim  it  by  building 
their  cars  upon  the  sure  groundwork  of  the  Continental  Motor. 


<J  A  weak  foundation  has  ruined  many  a  costly  edifice.  Down 
to  bed  rock  must  go  the  substructure;  down — in  the  case  of 
a  motor  vehicle — to  the  hard  and  fast  assurance  of  a  motor 
with  power,  with  speed,  with  certainty  of  service,  with 
sales  prestige,  with  long  years  of  life-span. 

•J  The  name  of  the  motor — symbol  of  power — reveals  the 
character  of  the  car.  For  the  motor  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
construction — the  costliest  and  most  vital  factor.  Every 
motorist  should  know  this,  and  Continental  advertising  is 
going  to  make  this  knowledge  public  property. 

^[Continental  motors  date  back  to  1903.  They  have  per- 
ennial youth  in  design — the  maturity  of  age  in  experience. 
Over  75,000  are  now  in  use — developing,  daily,  more  than 
six  times  the  horsepower  taken  from  Niagara.  Best  known 
cars — cars  that  have  conquered  the  world's  markets— have 
swept  to  success  carrying  the  Continental  Motor. 


<JTo  the  companies  making  these  cars,  their  engineers  as 
well  as  our  own,  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  having  made 
"Continental  motors  America's  standard."  For  the  counsel 
of  these  many  engineers,  some  of  whom  not  only  stand  as 
leaders  in  their  profession  but  are  individually  known  to 
every  American  who  reads,  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  final 
perfecting  of  Continental  motors. 

•I  These  are  the  far-seeing,  level  headed  men  who,  building 
for  the  competition  coming,  have  already  specified  over 
40,000  Continental  motors  for  1914. 

<J  Not  made  to  meet  a  price,  not  built  to  shatter  records  of 
quantity,  Continental  motors  are  constructed  to  fulfill  a  serv- 
ice ideal — to  be  a  true  foundation  for  a  worthy  motor  vehicle. 

•J  For  this  we  trade-mark  our  product. 


Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  exclusive  motor  builders  in  the  world. 

Factories:  Mich.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Duffy  of  Tro 


By  Edmond  McKenna 

ILLUSTRATED    BY     HENRY  RALEIGH 


TS  GREEK  beauty  as  potent  as  ever? 

Mr.  McKenna 's  tale  of  Helen  (  Duffy 
by  marriage)  shows  how  even  to-day  a 
Greek  beauty,  immigrant  in  our  land, 
can  sway  the  love  of  a  stern  old  Irish 
father-in-law,  much  as  of  old  she  of 
Troy  moved  the  love  and  pride  of  Priam 
in  the  Trojan  city. 

THE  first  tiling  that  attracted  my  attention  to 
old  man  Duffy  was  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
kind  of  bine  eyes  that  go  with  a  broken  nose, 
and  yet  his  nose  was  perfectly  straight. 
He  was  standing  near  the  corner  of  Allen  Street, 
looking  belligerently  at  a  swarthy  man  who  sold 
oranges  and  grapes  and  white  onions  from  a  push- 
cart. 

"He's  wan  av  them  Greeks,"  he  said  to  me  after  I 
had  nodded  pleasantly  to  him,  for  he  appeared  for  all 
his  wrathful  looks  to  be  very  much  alone.  There  is 
a  nameless  air  of  loneliness  that  one  accumulates  in 
a  strange  place,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the  first 
psychological  step  in  the  education  of  a  confidence 
man. 

"You  appear  to  dislike  the  Greeks."  I  said. 
"Dislike  them !    I  hate  them ;  an'  why  shouldn't  I, 
when  wan  av  them  stole  me  boy?" 
"So  they  kidnaped  the  boy?" 

"Worse  than  that,  she  married  him,  an'  him  a 
bricklayer  an'  as  fine  a  workman  as  there  is  from  here 
to  Auburn,  where  I  came  from  this  mornin'  to  look 
for  him.  I  larned  ,him  the  trade  meself,  an'  when 
he  was  through  with  his  time  nothin'  would  do  him 
but  he  would  lave  the  old  woman  an'  me  an'  come 
down  here  to  this  hell  hole. 

"An'  he  did,  an'  ye  see  wat  happened  to  him.  A 
Greek  stole  him — married  him,  he  calls  it — an'  him  a 
bricklayer  an'  a  fine  workman  an'  all." 

THE  old  chap  quivered  and  snorted  and  thumped 
his  fist  into  his  palm.    He  had  red  hairs  on 
the  backs  of  "bis  fingers,  and  when  he  snarled 
at  the  fruit  seller  all  the  yellow  teeth  in  his  upper 
jaw  were  visible.     He  had  worked  himself  into  a 
grand  frenzy. 

"Thief !"  he  called.  "Where  is  he?"  and  he  cavorted 
toward  the  man  at  the  stand,  his  blue  eyes  agleam 
and  his  still  unbroken  nose  stuck  high  into  the  air. 

"Be  careful,  my  friend,"  I  admonished.  "You  will 
find  yourself  in  trouble  presently  and  you  are  getting 
a  little  too  old  to  fight." 

Split-nose  Regan,  the  kiddies'  cop.  was  standing  on 
the  curb  with  his  back  to  the  street,  beating  time  with 
bis  broad  foot  to  the  wheeze  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  and 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  warlike  invader  of  his  beat 


and  the  other  on  the  dancing  figure  of  little  Marie 
Mant relli.  for  the  safety  of  whose  spindle  legs  his 
eagle  face  had  lost  what  beauty  it  had  possessed 
under  the  grinding  wheels  of  an  auto  truck.  I  in- 
vited him  to  come  over.  That  experienced  pacifier 
deemed  it  too  soon  to  interfere,  for  he  only  smiled 
and  kept  on  beating  time  on  the  curb.  But  the  ma- 
ture judgment  of  Split-nose  was  at  fault. 

IN  AN  instant  the  red-fisted  warrior  was  upon  the 
unoffending  Greek.  There  was  a  swift  scuffle  and 
a  great  squawking  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fruit  rolling  into  the  gutter.  Split-nose  unwound  the 
old  man  from  about  the  Greek's  limbs  and  torso,  and 
the  vender  got  up  from  the  pavement  with  both  hands 
spread  over  his  bleeding  mouth.  Split-nose  marched 
the  struggling  warrior  down  the  street.  I  went  along, 
begging  him  to  cease  his  futile  struggles.  Near  the 
next  corner  we  halted.  Split-nose  Regan  had  heard 
the  call  of  blood. 

"Is  he  a  frind  av  yours?"  he  asked. 
"No,  he  came  to  the  city  this  morning  to  look  for 
a  lost  son  whom  he  says  a  Greek  kidnaped,  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  Greek 
girl  and  married  her." 

"Married  him — stole  him — me  only  son  an'  a  brick- 
layer." 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  said  Split-nose,  "I'm  goin' 
to  turn  ye  loose,  an'  I  want  ye  to  make  yerself 
scarce  aroun'  here.  The  first  thing  ye  know  ye'll  be 
in  trouble.  G'wan  now,  an'  this  frind  will  help  ye  to 
find  yer  son,  an'  if  the  same  is  anythin'  like  the 
father  av  him,  I'd  advise  ye  to  look  on  the  station- 
house  blotter  for  his  name." 

"I  could  'a'  bate  the  life  out  av  him,"  said  old  Duffy, 
"if  that  interferin'  policeman  had  minded  his  own 
rightful  business." 

"Mr.  Duffy,"  I  said,  "you  shouldn't  take  the  matter 
to  heart.  There  are  many  very  proud  men  in  this 
great  city  who  would  feel  prouder  still  to  marry  a 
Greek  girl.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  these  very  men  and 
women  are  descended  from  that  proud  race  whose 
fighting  men  combed  their  hair  at  Thermopylae." 

"What,  them  people  fight?" 

"Yes,  those  very  people.  History  records  that  a 
little  band  of  these  very  people  defeated  a  great  army 
of  Persians." 

"Oh,  Persians.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  Persians.  It's  too 
bad  that  there  wasn't  a  couple  dozen  white  men 
among  the  Persians." 

"Thermopylae  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  battles 
in  the  world's  history." 

"They  may  have  combed  their  hair  at  the  place  ye 
mention.  Ye  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  them,  however 
a  decent  man  like  yerself  came  to  lam  it  all;  but  I'll 
bet  the  pipe  out  av  me  teeth  it's  very  few  av  them 
have  combed  their  long  hair  since.  I  would  like  to 
Comb  one  or  two  more  av  them  this  mornin'  meself." 

He  paused  and  looked  about  him  cautiously,  as  if 


not  sure  of  his  company,  while  he  rubbed  and  straight- 
ened out  his  red-haired  fingers. 

"It's  an  awful  place,  this,"  he  continued,  "an'  any- 
how I'm  glad  to  find  a  man  who  can  talk  me  own 
language.  I  spoke  to  wan  or  two  av  them  this  mornin' 
before  ye  came  up  an'  all  I  could  get  out  av  them 
was  a  kind  av  a  grunt." 

"This  place,"  I  explained,  "is  the  melting  pot  of 
races.  Here  the  blood  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
mingles  to  produce  the  sovereign  American,  the  com- 
posite citizen  who  is  one  day  going  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  race  and  creed  and  give  democracy  a  new 
name  and  the  world  a  newer,  better  religion." 

"The  meltin'  pot,  is  it,  ye  call  it?  An'  a  fine  name 
it  is,  to  be  sure.  A  good  many  av  them  looks  as  if 
they  needed  a  meltin',  an'  I  wouldn't  mind  them  much 
if  wan  av  them  wasn't  mixed  up  with  me  own  family 
now.  As  it  is,  I  would  like  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
blood  av  a  few  more  av  them,  an'  I  would  do  it  if  the 
policemen  would  mind  their  own  rightful  business. 
Didn't  they  take  me  boy?  wan  av  them  did — stole  him 
— married  him,  he  calls  it.  'I'm  married,  father,'  he 
writes  me — 'married  with  a  Greek  girl.'  Think  av  that, 
will  ye,  comin'  home  in  a  letter  to  a  decent,  peaceful 
man?  A  long-fingered,  slant-eyed,  orange-sellin',  melo- 
dian-playin'  Greek,  an'  him  a  bricklayer!" 

"Oh,"  I  said  rather  testily,  "Greeks  have  laid 
bricks.  Not  only  have  they  laid  bricks,  but  they 
have  builded  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
world.  They  have  quarried  marbles  and  carved 
statues  that  remain  the  wonder  of  the  ages.  Our 
greatest  artists  cannot  approach  them  for  beauty — 
for  perfection  of  form  and  classic  grace.  The  Greeks 
were  the  world's  master  workmen." 

THE  old  man  smiled  in  a  strange,  reminiscent, 
indulgent  way. 

"It's  all  right,  young  fellow.  Go  right  on  with 
yer  line  story.  Sure  I  don't  mind  a  bit  what  ye  say.  Yer 
talk  is  harmless  enough,  God  help  ye.  If  ye  are  not 
deceivin'  yerself  ye  are  not  deceivin'  me.  Ye  have  a 
grand  poet's  mind  and  a  lot  av  fine  words.  I  have 
heard  Father  Kelly  tell  about  the  poets,  but  I  never 
saw  one  meself  before  this  day.  Ye  see,  I  have  never 
traveled  much,  there  bein'  plenty  av  work  for  a  good 
man  around  me  own  place.  Don't  mind  me  inter- 
ruptin'  ye.  God  help  us  all,  it's  a  strange  world  we're 
in.    Go  on,  I'm  listenin',  heart-broken  as  I  am." 

"There  is  no  reason  for  your  being  heart-broken. 
You  don't  understand  the  quality  of  these  people. 
If  there  were  a  little  more  understanding  between 
race  and  race,  a  closer  unity,  a  kindlier  spirit,  a  little 
more  love,  this  world  would  not  be  the  sad,  mad 
place  it  is.  Universal  peace  and  brotherhood  would 
descend  upon  it." 

"It  is  askin'  me  to  be  a  brother  to  wan  av  them  ye 
are,  ye  hard-hearted  blackguard?  I  felt  the  quality 
av  wan  av  them,  an'  me  an  old  man.  An'  I'm  tellin' 
ye  it  wasn't  much.    It  is  not  bad  enough  for  wan  av 
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them  to  steal  me  only  son  after  me  bavin'  lived  decent 
an'  lived  to  meself  all  me  life.  Now  if  ye  can  help 
me  to  find  him,  then  help  me.  If  ye  can't,  don't  be 
standin'  there  tryin'  to  break  a  poor  old  man's  heart. 
Go  away  with  yer  fool  talk  an'  lave  me  alone  in  me 
sorrow.  It's  up  on  a  wagon  the  likes  av  ye  should 
ho  makin'  soft  talk  with  the  evangelists.  If  ye  can 
help  me,  I  say  help- me.  If  ye  can't,  I  say  lave  me 
alone.  If  il's  black  hell  itself  I  came  into  this  mornin', 
sure  I'd  rather  be  alone  in  it  than  to  he  listenin'  to 
I  he  mockery  av  yer  words." 

"Gome  with  me  then  and  we'll  try  to  find  your  son. 
lie  is  probably  working  now.  but  we  may  find  his 
wife  and  learn  where  he  lives." 

"Wife?  Thief's  what  I  call  the  likes  av  her.  Wail 
till  I  find  her!" 

Together  we  went  to  the  Greek  colony,  which  I 
knew  very  well.  I  had  many  acquaintances  there, 
anions  them  bootblacks,  fruit  venders,  and  merchants 
of  a  more  substantial  sort,  waiters,  musicians,  and 
artists.  My  mind  had  been 
fed  in  my  formative  years 
on  the  classic  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  and  sometimes 
even  the  bootblacks  tilled  me 
with  awe. 

Tilt;  old  man  looked 
shamefaced  as  we 
wenl  from  d  o  o  r  to 
door  and  from  fruit  stand 
to  fruit  stand  asking  for 
ti d in  g  s  of  y  o  u  n  g  Mrs. 
Michael  Duffy,  lie  growled 
nearly  all  the  time  in  a 
deep  undertone  like  distant 
thunder  that  presages  a 
coming  storm".  Twice  he 
said  he  would  not  go  a  step 
farther  and  twice  I  out- 
maneuvered  him  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  attack 
in^  curb  merchant.  He 
leaned  against  a  lamp-post 
and  rubbed  the  sweatband 
of  his  hat  with  a  lar.se  red 
handkerchief. 

"Now  aren't  they  a  healthy- 
lookin'  crew?"  he  a  s  k  e  d  . 
"for  wan  av  them  to  he  dis- 
gracin'  the  grand  old  name 
of  Duffy,  with  their  men 
loungin'  round  here,  or  sell- 
in'  bits  av  things  to  chil- 
dren for  a  penny  when  they 
ought  to  be  doin'  an  honest 

day's  work  like  any  other  decent  man.  An'  their 
women.  Lord  help  us,  slant-eyed  hussies,  cacklin' 
like  a  flock  av  hens.  I  am  glad  Mary  herself  is 
not  here  to  see  the  disgrace  the  boy  has  brought 
down  on  the  two  av  us.  It's  best  that  she  should 
never  know  about  it.  Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!  a  man  never 
knows  what  bad  luck  there  is  in  store  for  them  when 
he  brings  them  into  the  world." 

WE  FOUND  it  more  difficult  to  find  Mrs.  Duffy 
than  I  supposed,  so  we  gave  up  the  canvass 
of  the  neighborhood  and  went  to  the  office  of 
a  real  estate  agent,  named  Demetrius  Meniostyple, 
who  was  said  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  renting 
business  among  the  Greeks.  When  we  reached  Mr. 
Memostyple's  office  he  was  out.  We  decided  to  wait 
for  him.  The  old  man  settled  himself  cautiously  in 
a  swivel  chair,  on  the  arms  of  which  he  kept  a  grip 
so  tight  that  his  knuckles  showed  as  white  mounds  in 
the  red  expanse  of  his  hands. 

"The  (J reek  women,  about  whom  you  talked  so  dis- 
paragingly." I  said,  as  I  offered  him  a  cigar,  which 
he  started  to  smoke  in  an  uncomfortable,  all-in  way, 
"were  at  one  time,  if  they  are  not  at  present,  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world." 

"There  ye  go,"  he  snorted.  "Beauty,  beauty,  beauty 
forever  on  yer  foolish  young  lips.  Will  beauty  boil 
a  pot.  I'm  askin"?  Will  beauty  pay  the  rent?  I  sup- 
pose the  beauty,  like  their  fightin'  power,  is  a  thing 
that  men  read  out  av  hooks  thousands  av  years  ago. 
An'  anyhow  it's  little  the  likes  av  them  that  lives  in 
these  places  knows  about  beauty.  Lord,  man,  wouldn't 
beauty  have  the  tine  chance  to  live  an'  grow  on  the 
street  like  that  out  there  among  dead  horses  an'  cats 
an'  rotten  fruits  an'  narrow-laced,  treacherous, 
schemin'  fellows  like  I've  been  seein'  all  mornin'? 
Sure  if  a  woman  puts  her  foot  out  av  the  door  she  gets 
a  mixture  av  a  thousand  dirts  on  her.  not  to  mention 
what  may  he  inside  the  house." 

"Helen  of  Greece,"  I  argued,  not  to  he  overcome  by 
his  perversity,  "was  the  most  beautiful  woman  that 
ever  lived.  The  Greek  nation  became  divided  over  her 
and  the  factions  fought  long  and  bloody  wars  for  her. 
Men  have  been  glad  to  give  up  their  lives  just  for  a 
sight  of  her." 

"Yes.  yes.  I  have  heard  about  her.  An'  I'm  thinkin' 
if  there  had  been  a  whole  nation  full  av  the  likes  av 
her  as  there  is  in  a  country  I  could  mention,  instead 
av  only  wan  av  her  in  a  couple  av  thousand  years. 


divil  the  man  who  would  have  lifted  his  head  to  see 
her  if  she  had  gone  litin'  around  in  her  bare  feet,  an' 
a  white  posy  in  her  red  hair,  an'  it  hangin'  down 
about  her  every  day  in  her  life." 

MR.  MEMOSTYI'LE  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
in  his  hand.  He  was  humming  a  tune.  He  had 
had  business  with  lovers  that  morning.  He  looked 
at  us  sharply  and  then  hid  his  black  eyes  and  exposed 
his  white  teeth.  That  was  the  way  he  smiled.  With 
him  were  a  young  man  and  a  woman,  or  rather  a  boy 
and  girl.    The  man,  for  he  had  .just  assumed  the  bur- 

d<  f  matrimony,  and  had  been  flat  hunting,  was 

dressed  in  shiny  black  clothes  that  had  the  look  of 
having  been  riveted  to  him.  Me  wore  an  orange  tie  and 
purple  socks.  He  tried  to  appear  dignified  and  suc- 
ceeded in  looking  stiff.  The  woman  wasn't  dressed,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  word. 
She  was  rigged,  decked,  and  adorned.  She  was  a 
"fleshscape"  done  by  the  head  artist  of  the  High 


"Is  Mr.  Michael  Duffy  at  home?"  I  asked. 

"Meegal  iss  not.  He  is  work  while  it  ees  day.  Why 
do  you  come?" 

"This  old  gentleman  is  Mr.  Duffy's  father — is  your 
husband's  father." 

"I  am,  indeed,  girl.  Michael  is  me  only  boy  an'  ye 
went  an'  took — " 

At  the  sound  of  the  old  man's  voice  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  we  saw  a  tall  girl  with  blue-black 
hair.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  conquering  kind.  She 
had  the  eyes  of  a  goddess  out  on  a  holiday  wdio  had 
consented  for  the  time  to  he  lenient  with  mortals. 
Hers  was  that  humanity  of  form  that  put  the  passion 
into  poetry  and  laid  the  foundation  of  madhouses  and 
monasteries,  and  is  still  the  one  true  explanation  of 
impressionism  and  many  other  forms  of  necessary 
lying. 

"You  are  Meegal's  father?"  she  asked. 
"I  am  that,  girl,"  he  faltered. 

With  a  calm  movement  that  makes  directness  a 
weak,  wobbly  wordling.  she 
took  the  old  man's  face  be- 
tween her  palms  and  drew 
his  face  toward  her.  She 
looked  straight  into  his 
lighting  blue  eyes.  Then  she 
kissed  him.  one  kiss  on  each 
eye,  and  one  between  the 
eyes  over  the  high,  unbroken 
nose,  circled  her  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  gathered  his 
old  head  to  her  breast.  She 
stroked  his  cheek  with  her 
fingers  and  kissed  him  again. 
He  didn't  protest.  He  was 
only  a  man  after  all. 

"Come  een,  faithre,"  and 
with  one  arm  still  around 
him  she  led  him  into  the 
room. 
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Then  she  kissed  him,  circled  her  arm  around  his 
neck,  and  gathered  his  old  head  to  her  breast 

School  of  Realism.  Her  clothing  was  scenery.  She 
blushed  like  a  Cubist  impression  of  a  dawn  in  the 
Ionian  Isles.  She  couldn't  get  her  mouth  shut.  It 
stayed  open  by  a  sort  of  natural  luxation.  I  felt  that 
she  was  an  unusually  bad  example  of  the  beauty  that 
was  Greece.  The  old  man  stared  at  the  couple  and 
muttered — perhaps  a  prayer.  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Memostyple  our  reason  for  calling  on  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  gentlemen."  His  voice  was  a  mixture  of 
a  threat  and  a  wheedle,  a  sort  of  cross  between  the 
voice  of  a  camp-meeting  preacher  and  a  poor  doctor's 
sick-room  voice.  He  snatched  a  card  from  behind  a 
desk  and  ran  his  long,  tattering  forefinger  down  a  row 
of  figures  on  the  ma  rgin : 

"Tweenty  a  month — third  story,  second  door  to  left. 
No.  68  Summer  Street,  bricklayer,  red-haired,  all 
month  advance,  fine  beesiness." 

As  we  came  out  of  the  office  the  old  man  stared  at 
the  girl  in  open  derision.  "Beauty,"  he  snarled  as  we 
reached  the  sidewalk.  "Mister  I'oet,  is  that  wan  av 
your  Greek  beauties?"  I  didn't  take. up  the  challenge, 
for  his  blue  eyes  had  become  many  shades  darker  and 
his  lips  curled  over  his  yellow  teeth,  showing  the  worn 
place  on  the  right  side  where  he  held  his  pipe.  I  felt 
relieved  that  he  didn't  want  to  play  with  the  boy 
husband  all  over  the  new  oilcloth  on  Mr.  Memostyple's 
office  floor.  I  intended  to  direct  him  to  the  house  and 
by  some  cowardly  trick  leave  him  there.  Together  we 
climbed  the  stairs,  desperately.  When  we  reached  the 
third  landing  I  considered  the  base  stratagem  of 
pointing  to  the  door  and  running  away. 

AS  WE  approached  the  door  we  were  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  singing.  It  was  a  blithe  carol  that 
bubbled  over  from  a  joyous  heart.  As  we  lis- 
tened the  sound  of  it  inundated  the  hallway  and 
washed  in  little  waves  around  my  heart.  It  was 
music  set  to  love,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
had  it  last  longer,  but  it  stopped,  and  then  I  topped 
the  door  lightly. 

"We  are  at  the  wrong  house,"  said  the  old  man  in 
an  eager  whisper;  "'tis  an  Irish  girl  was  singin'  in 
there.    I  mind  wan  spring  day  long  ago — " 

The  door  was  opened  two  inches  and  a  black  eye 
searched  out. 


HE  interior  was  plain- 
ly, even  poorly,  fur- 
nished with  stiff,  glit- 
tering chairs  and  a  table, 
like  the  show  window  in  a 
furnishing  establishment 
where  "Your  Credit  is  Good." 
Over  the  mantel  there  was 
a  framed  photograph  of  a 
tall,  Irish-looking  man  in  a 
soldierly,  significant  atti- 
tude, and  on  the  opposite 
wall,  in  a  huge  gilded  frame, 
hung  an  East  Side  artist's 
idea  of  what  Robert  El 
looked  like.  Emmet  wore  a  coat  of  blue,  and  gold 
like  a  Russian  general.  His  arms  were  widely  ex- 
tended and  he  was  lecturing  a  judge,  who  appeared 
uncomfortable  in  a  fur  cape. 

The  girl  had  seated  the  old  man  and  was  leaning 
on  the  table  on  her  elbows,  looking  into  his  face  and 
smiling.  She  seemed  not  to  notice  me.  As  I  had  done 
what  I  had  conceived  to  be  my  duty  in  the  matter,  I 
said : 

"Mr.  Duffy,  now  that  you  have  found  your  son's 
wife  and  know  where  he  lives,  I  think  I  shall  be 
going,  as  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to." 

He  got  up,  staggering,  and  came  to  the  door  with  me. 

"Wait  for  me  at  the  corner,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth 
at  my  ear  and  his  red-haired  fingers  trembling  on  my 
cheek.  "I'll  not  stay  longer  than  fifteen  minutes.  I  11 
come  back  in  the  evenin'  when  Mike  is  home." 

I PROMISED  to  wait  for  him,  and  had  been  waiting 
for  twenty  minutes  when  I  saw  him  coming  along 
the  street.  About  halfway  between  where  I  stood 
and  the  door,  a  curly-haired,  listless,  dreamy  fellow 
stood  contemplating  a  blossomy  barrow,  drawn  up 
along  the  curb.  I  hastened  in  his  direction,  yet  fear- 
ful that  the  old  man  might  have  to  pass  the  night  in 
a  police  cell. 

Old  Duffy  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  He  smiled 
and  nodded.  His  old  fierceness  was  gone.  Wrhen  he 
came  up  to  me  he  said  :  "Now  there's  what  I  call  a 
fine-lookin'  lad."  He  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  as  we 
walked  down  the  street  his  step  seemed  more  sprightly. 
The  rest  had  done  him  good.  He  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments.    Then  he  began: 

"I  have  been  a  trifle  harsh  to  ye  this  mornin'.  but 
I  feel  in  me  heart  that  ye'll  forgive  me.  Sure,  it's 
a  kind,  sweet  tongue  ye  have  an'  fine,  grand  words, 
an'  a  good  face  an'  a  brave,  kindly  manner.  .  Tell  me. 
now,  is  it  the  truth  ye  were  speakin'  about  all  them 
grand  buildin's?" 

"Of  course  it's  the  truth.  No  finer  ever  were 
erected." 

"Well,  God  help  us  all.  It's  a  queer  world  we're 
livin'  in.  Well  do  I  mind  young  Dan  Hogan.  him  that 
death  come  to  through  the  readin'  av  books  an'  the 
studyin'  an'  the  la  ruin'.  I  mind  him  tellin'  that  the 
Greeks  an'  the  Irish  were  all  the  wan  race  away 
hack  before  the  long-haired  wans  fought  the  great 
tight  at — how  do  you  say  it? — Thermopylae.    An'  they 

were  the  most  beautiful  (Concluded  on  payc  33) 
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y  Sunday 


/^iUT  in  the  Middle  West  another 
inning  is  closing  in  the  continuous 
game  which  Billy  Sunday  calls  his 
" Fight  with  the  devil."  For  sixteen 
years  he  has  moved  from  town  to  town 
pitching  the  ball  straight  at  the  enemy's 
head,  and,  when  his  turn  at  the  plate 
came,  batting  hard  to  bring  the  runs 
home.  Score  keepers  differ  as  to  the 
number  of  "errors"  the  Rev.  Billy  has 
made,  but  they  are  agreed  that  his 
hits,  measured  in  influenced  human 
lives,  total  nearly  200,000. 

riiotosi-iiphs  Copyright  19J8  liy  C.  V.  William* 

EXCEPT  that  it  is  built  of  wood  it  looks  like  a 
circus  tent.  You  stand  ankle  deep  in  sawdust 
at  the  rear  and  look  across  half  a  block  of 
male  heads  to  the  platform  at  the  other  end. 
die  Tabernacle — for  so  it  is  called — is  rectangular  and 
mpainted.  It  is  duplicated  precisely  in  each  succeed- 
ng  town  and  planned  to  be  just  as  big  as  Billy  Sun- 
lay's  voice.  It  is  filled  full  of  uncomfortable  wooden 
tfencb.es,  and  to-day  they  are  filled  with  8,000  men. 

One  will  hardly  find  8,000  men  so  democratically 
tumbled  together  anywhere  else  in  this  land  of  the 
laid  admission.  Even  the  baseball  game,  democracy's 
lational  sport,  has  its  boxes  and  its  bleachers.  Rut 
ihere  are  no  boxes  here.  Those  who  occupy  seats  do 
io  because  they  came  before  twelve  o'clock  and  pat  in 
hem  ;  the  service  was  scheduled  for  two.  The  presi- 
lent  of  the  First  National  Bank  sits  tight  pressed 
jetween  two  sooted  miners.  The  Mayor  is  on  the  plat- 
form— perhaps — that  is,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  choir 
singer.  Otherwise  he  takes  his  chance  with  bis  mas- 
ters, the  common  people.  On  a  chair,  behind  a  pine 
(Wilpit,  a  tall,  well-formed  man  stands  coatless  and 
collarless,  waving  an  American  flag. 

"Come  on,  boys."  he  shouts,  "you've  got  a  chance 
now  to  show  your  manhood.  I  want  every  man  of  you. 
in  the  name  of  your  pure  mother,  in  the  name  of  your 
manhood,  in  the  name  of  your  wife  and  the  pure,  in- 
Bocent  children  that  climb  up  into  your  lap  and  put 
their  arms  around  your  neck,  to  climb  up  here  on  the 
water  wagon  with  me.  I  want  every  man  of  you  to 
Say  :  'God  helping  me.  I'll  fight  that  dirty,  stinking, 
damnable  business  until  it's  knocked  into  hell.'  How 
many  of  you  will  say  that?  How  many  will  line  up 
with  me?  Stand  up  if  you  will;  that's  right;  stand 
up;  be  men;  stand  up." 

And  quietly,  determinedly,  in  one  vast  movement, 
the  whole  8,000  rise  to  their  feet.  It  is  a  dramatic 
moment,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  moment  that 
(nines  in  Billy  Sunday's  meetings.  It  is  the  closing 
appeal  in  his  sermon  on  "Booze  or  (Jet  on  the  Water 
Wagon — the  sermon  that  gives  the  devil  pneumonia." 

Mourners'  Bench — Sans  Mourning 

FOR  a  full  tense  moment  he  stands  looking  out  over 
the  crowd,  sweat  rolling  down  his  temples,  though 
this  is  a  winter  day.  Then  suddenly  his  eyes  shut 
tight.  "Lord.  I'm  nearly  dead."  he  says,  and  it  isn't 
until  he  has  added  another  sentence  or  two  that  you 
realize  he  is  praying.  "Oee,  but  I'm  tired.  It's  a  fine 
bunch  of  men.  though,  isn't  it.  Lord?  A  dandy  bunch. 
You  know.  Lord,  we  pretty  nearly  preached  our  head 
off  this  afternoon.    But  it's  worth  it.  Lord.    Look  at 

that  crowd — all  lined 
up  to  fight  the 
saloon !  Great,  isn't 
it'.' 

"And,  Lord,  y  o  u 
know  we've  got  noth- 
ing against  t  h  e 
saloon  keeper.  We'd 
do  anything  for  him 
that  we  could.  We'd 
help  him — but  not  his 
business.  Lord.  You 
can  damn  his  busi- 
ness just  as  soon  as 
you  w  a  n  t  to.  And 
the  brewer,  L  o  r  d  : 
bless  the  brewer.  But 
don't  bless  his  busi- 
ness. I  know  you 
"Come  on,  boys,  you've  got  a  wouldn't.  Lord,  but  I 
chance  now  to  show  your  manhood"  just  thought  I  would 
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"Stand  up;  be  men;  stand  up  " 

mention  it.  Lord,  anything  I  can  do;  any  little  sacri- 
fice I  can  make  to  blot  out  this  curse,  this  destroyer 
of  the  hoine  and  the  church  and  of  decent  business 
and  of  boys  and  girls,  you  know  I'll  do  it,  don't  you, 
Lord?  I'm  standing  here  waving  the  flag,  and  the 
blood  of  my  father  is  running  through  my  veins. 
And  he  fought  to  save  the  old  Hag  in  '61  and  my 
grandfather  fought  for  it  away  back  before  that. 
And  I'm  fighting  its  battles,  too.  Lord,  for  the  flag, 
and  the  home,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  land. 

"And  now.  Lord.  I  didn't  think  I  would  do  it.  I 
thought  I  was  too  tired,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it  any- 
way. I  am  just  going  to  ask  any  of  these  men  that 
want  to  line  up  on  your  side  to  come  down  the  aisle 
here  and  take  my  hand.  Lord,  help  them  to  come: 
send  a  lot  of  them  down.  Lord,  line  them  up  on 
your  side  now,  for  Jesus's  sake." 

The  prayer  is  over:  900  male  voices  lift  the  familiar 
strains  of  an  old  Gospel  song.  And  down  the  aisle, 
"hitting  the  sawdust  trail."  they  come  in  ones  and 
twos  anil  dozens,  until  476  have  stood  before  that  mul- 
titude to  shake  the  evangelist's'hand  and  signify  their 
intention  of  starting  another  life.  They  do  not  cry, 
there  is  no  emotionalism,  no  sentimentality. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  Billy  Sun- 
day himself  hit  the  sawdust  trail,  on  a  warm  spring 
afternoon  in  Chicago.  The  trail  in  his  case  was  Van 
Buren  Street,  and  it  led  straight  into  the  old  Pacific 
Garden  Mission.  He  was  right  fielder  then  on  that 
famous  baseball  aggregation  captained  by  Pop  Anson, 
that,  bare-handed,  guiltless  of  glove  or  mask  or  chest 
protector,  won  its  way  into  the  championship — and 
most  of  the  team  was  with  him  on  that  particular 
afternoon.  Mike  Kelly  was  there,  and  Ed  Williamson, 
and  Frank  Flynn,  heroes  all.  surrounded  by  the  in- 
evitable band  of"  street-urchin  worshipers.  As  they 
passed  the  battered  door  of  the  mission,  the  music  of 
an  old  hymn,  almost  equally  battered,  drifted  out  into 
the  warm  sunshine.  Billy  stopped  short,  and  wonder- 
iugly,  jokingly,  the  crowd  stopped  too.  He  had  heard 
that  music  a  long  time  back,  but  its  strains  had  not 
grown  more  familiar  through  the  years.  Now  it 
struck  into  his  soul  with  some  strange  compulsion. 
The  crowd  bantered  a  little  and  started  to  move  on — 
but  not  Billy.  Quietly  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
each  one  of  the  group  in  turn.  "Boys."  he  said.  "I'm 
through.  I'm  going  in."  One  laughed:  one  passed  a 
rough  jest:  the  rest  stood  still  uncomprehending.  And 
the  old  Billy  Sunday  was  gone. 

Sometimes  in  his  sermons  now  lie  tells  about  it., 
and  particularly  about  the  next  afternoon  when  he 
reported  for  practice  at  the  old  South  Side  grounds. 
At  the  gate  he  met  Frank  Flynn  and  braced  himself  for 
the  ordeal  that  he  knew  to  lie  inevitable.  Frank  came 
on  slowly,  looking  searchingly  into  Billy's  eyes,  but 


there  was  no  smile,  no  jest:  instead  a  long  handshake 
and  "I'm  glad  you  did  it.  Bill."  Inside  Pop  Anson 
waited  to  extend  his  hand,  and  one  by  one  his  team 
mates  followed  quietly,  without  pretense.  The  angels 
that  assist  St.  Peter  at  the  gate  could  not  have  given 
a  welcome  more  sincere.  It  was  a  surprise  to  Billy, 
almost  a  shock — but  it  helped.  It  gave  him  a  new 
regard  for  the  heart  of  the  common  man.  a  deeper 
respect  for  his  God,  who  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
day  was  busily  at  work  on  his  side.  For  that  is  Billy's 
idea  of  God,  that  He  is  working  for  Billy  Sunday  just 
as  hard  and  as  long  as  Billy  works  for  Him.  Re- 
ligion to  Billy  is  not  worth  its  name  unless  it  has  its 
sleeves  rolled  up:  salvation  and  sweat,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, are  words  derived  from  the  same  common  source. 

Efficacy  of  Prayer  on  the  Diamond 

IT  was  his  religion,  working  persistently  at  its  job, 
that  made  him  catch  the  long,  far  fly  in  the  de- 
cisive game  that  week.  A  tremendous  hit  it  was,  in 
the  crucial  minute  of  the  ninth  inning — far  out  over 
right  Held,  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  almost  to  the 
very  fence.  As  he  ran  back  for  it  he  could  tell  that  it 
was  going  to  lie  almost  impossible:  be  could  feel  the 
home  crowd  in  the  bleachers  straining  for  him,  could 
hear  far  off  the  faint  encouragement  of  bis  team  mates, 
and  knew  that  the  men  on  bases  were  running  in  sure 
confidence  that  the  game  was  won.  And  still  he  ran, 
panting  out  the  first  prayer  of  bis  Christian  life. 

"O  Cod."  he  said,  "you  know  I'm  playing  on  your 
team;  if  you're  ever  going  to  help  me.  come-on  now." 

In  a  broad  way  it  was  a  model  for  all  the  thou- 
sands of  prayers  that  he  has  uttered  since:  they're 
all  born  on  the  run,  out  of  a  heart  that  is  beating 
beyond  the  speed  limit  in  an  effort  to  help  the  prayers 
get  answered.  Faster  the  ball  dropped,  too  fast;  he 
knew  that  it  would  go  just  over  his  head  and  fall  be- 
hind him.  In  one  last  tremendous  effort  he  pushed 
his  bare  hand  up  into  the  air,  there  was  a  swift, 
smarting  i  m  p  act  — 
and  he  fell  over  on 
his  back — with  the 
ball  clutched  tight  in 
his  fist.  His  prayer 
had  been  answered  : 
the  g  a  in  e  was  won. 

The  tumult  that 
e  n  s  u e  d  surpassed 
even  a  Billy  Sunday 
an  cling  in  warmth 
and  excitement.  The 
first  man  to  r  e  a  c  h 
him  was  Tom  John 
son  of  Cleveland, 
who  ] ticked  him  up 
and  slapped  him 
vigorously  on  t  h  e 
b  a  c  k  .  "Billy."  he 
said,  "that  catch  won 
me  $500 ;  to-morrow 
I'm  going  to  buy  you 
the  best  suit  of  clothes 
memory  of  that 


Religion  to  Billy  is  not  worth  its 
name  unless  it  has  its  sleeves  up 


in  this  town."  To  the  honor  of  the 
reat  fan  and  friend  of  the  common 
fan,  let  it  be  recorded  that  he  kept  his  promise. 


The  Evolution  of  an  Evangelist 

THERE  followed  in  the  life  of  Billy  Sunday, 
convert,  a  series  of  long,  hard  years  before  he 
became  Billy  Sunday,  evangelist.  On  Sundays 
he  preached  in  a  bush-league  sort  of  fashion  wherever 
he  could  get  the  chance,  and  during  the  week  he 
worked  as  a  physical  director  in  the  Chicago 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  a  salary  of  $75  a  month.  In  these 
later  days,  when  grateful  communities  sometimes  re- 
ward him  with  $10,000  or  even  $12,000  for  bis  six- 
weeks'  work,  and  when  critics  of  various  degrees  of 
sincerity  taunt  him  for  the  money  that  he  has  accumu- 
lated, he  looks  back  on  those  long  years  of  obscurity 
and  sacrifice.  "I  notice."  he  says,  "that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  calling  me  a  grafter  then." 

His  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  towns  of  500 
and  600  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  He  has  al- 
ways been  afraid  of  the  cities,  but  he  was  more  afraid 
of  them  then.  Besides,  lie  bad  only  six  sermons:  when 
he  had  preached  them  necessity  compelled  him  to  bring 
the  meetings  to  an  abrupt  close.  And  six  sermons 
would  not  have  touched  a  town  of  any  considerable 
size;  he  would  have  been  done  and  gone  before  the 
big  community  knew  that  he  was  started. 

A  Sunday  meeting  is  not  like  any  other  gathering 
in  the  world.  It  is  as  carefully  prepared  for  as  a 
circus,  as  well  staged  as  the  "Garden  of  Allah."  out 
of  the  scores  of  invitations  that  are  pressed  upon  him 
— and  he  has  enough  on  file  to  keep  him  working  con- 
tinuously for  the  next  twenty  years,  should  he  prove 
able  to  stand  the  strain  that  long — he  selects  Chose 


"  Who  will  lead  the  way  ?  " 


that  come  from  communi 
ties  where  conditions  are 
most  favorable  and  where 
he  can  have  united  sup- 
port.    From  the  day  of 
his  acceptance  he  is  mon- 
arch of  that  community, 
a  tyrant  whose  wish  must 
be   executed    to   the  last 
letter.       T  h  e  churches 
must    close    during  his 
meetings  ;  he  will  have  no 
distraction;  the  religious 
life  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity must  merge  itself  for 
six    weeks   in    the  great 
j£PM'  a— frP      tabernacle     w  h  i  c  h  is 
erected  for  him.  There 
'     must  he  a   choir  of  at 
least  500  voices;  finally 
— but  first  on  the  list  as 
fflgl  m       'fifr  i       Billy    submits    it — there 
WBL     must    he       regiment  of 
Christian  men  and  women 
who    will    pledge  them- 
selves to  pray  daily  and 
nightly  for  the  success  of  the  meetings  through  all 
the  weeks  of  preparation. 

At  one  time,  when  he  was  holding  services  in  a 
central  Illinois  city,  a  delegation  came  from  a  neigh- 
boring community  to  request  his  services  there.  He 
consented,  with  the  understanding  that  the  delegation 
would  return  and  organize  a  band  of  200  Christians 
who  would  begin  at  once  to  pray  for  his  success.  The 
time  of  the  meeting  arrived;  Billy  gathered  the  min- 
isters around  him  and  asked  for  the  list  of  those  who 
had  been  praying.  Twenty— and  they  had  promised 
1200!  That  night,  in  the  closing  prayer,  Billy  took  the 
matter  straight  to  Heaven  in  these  words: 

"Lord,  you  know  when  we  were  over  here  in  the  last 
meeting  a  bunch  of  these  preachers  came  and  asked  us 
to  come  over  to  this  sin-soaked  town  of  theirs  and 
help  them  out.  And,  Lord,  you  remember  that  we 
promised  to  come  if  they  would  get  together  200  folks 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  meetings.  And  you  re- 
member they  promised.  Lord.  Now  we  get  here  and 
what  do  we  find — a  measly  little  twenty.  Do  you  get 
it,  Lord?— twenty.    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Prayers  like  that  have  a  way  of  getting  themselves 
answered  quickly.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  a  very  much  humbled  group  of  preachers  called  at 
the  hotel  to  inform  Mr.  Sunday  that  300  Christians 
had  promised  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  meetings 
— and  the  meetings  were  a  success. 

Angels  Ring  No  Doorbells 

WEEKS  before  the  actual  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  tabernacle  is  in  process  of 
construction,  visitors  from  other  Sunday  towns 
begin  to  drop  into  the  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday 
services  of  the  local  churches.  Sometimes  they  are 
drummers — for  almost  every  drummer  in  the  Middle 
West  travels  for  Billy— they  have  heard  him,  and 
spread  about  the  hotels  before  his  coming  startling 
stories  of  his  success  elsewhere.  Sometimes  they  are 
prominent  business  men,  sometimes  city  and  county 
officials,  editors  of  newspapers,  judges,  who  come  to 
congratulate  the  town  on  the  prospect  of  the  meetings 
and  to  tell  of  the  wonders  that  have  been  done  in  their 
own  home  towns.  It  is  advance  work  of  a  tremen- 
dously effective  character,  but  it  is  sincere.  These 
heralds  of  the  great  day  are  unsalaried ;  they  pay 
their  own  expenses ;  they  come  because  Billy  has 
made  them  new  men,  because  he  has  stirred  the  moral 
life  of  their  own  communities  as  no  other  force  ever 
had  stirred  it  before,  and  because  they  covet  the  same 
success  for  him  in  the  new  field  to  which  he  is  to  go. 
Friends  and  converts  of  Billy's  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  write  letters  to  the 
local  newspapers,  subscribing  for 
the  issues  that  are  to  contain  re- 
ports of  his  sermons  and  bespeak- 
ing generous  space  for  the  meet- 
ings. It  is  a  wonderful  campaign 
this  which  is  carried  on  quietly 
before  the  actual  campaign  be-, 
gins — and  it  fills  the  tabernacle 
to  its  capacity  on  the  very  open- 
ing night.  After  the  opening 
night  Billy  himself  attends  to 
the  filling. 

And  the  Billy  Sunday  sermon 
is  different.    Take  equal  portions 
of    Newell    I  >wight    Hillis  and 
George  M.  Cohan,  add  a  liberal 
portion    of   the   greatest  living 
acrobat,  whoever  he  may  be,  and 
the  greatest  modern  Biblical 
scholar   (for  Billy  is  a  student 
and  a  conscientious  one;  there 
are  things  in  his  sermons  that  be- 
speak   wide   reading   and   hard        "God said:  'Bill, 
thought)  ;  throw  in  a  dash  of  the       you  go  down  and 
old-time  auctioneer,  and  saturate       pull  off  that  little 
the  whole  with  the  spirit  and       stunt  for  me'" 


Truth  driven  home  with 
unmatched  energy 


eloquence  of  St.  Paul— there  you  have  something  that 
will  resemble  Billy  Sunday  at  his  best.  He  is  tall,  with 
the  broad  shoulders  and  slender  waist  of  the  athlete, 
agile,  perfectly  trained;  his  voice  is  hoarse,  but  it  car- 
ries always  to  the  very  farthest  corners  of  his  great 
auditorium;  and  there  is  no  art  or  artifice  of  the  ora- 
tor that  be  has  not  mastered.  One  who  dropped  in 
through  the  roof  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
finding  him  standing  in  the  pulpit,  or  about  to  swing  a 
chair  crashing  upon  the  floor  of  the  platform,  might 
have  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  an  exhibi- 
tion was  in  progress.  But  all  doubt  would  be  removed 
were  he  to  remain  through  to  the  end.  For  there  is 
sound  Gospel  in  every  sermon  of  Billy's — and  truth, 
clothed  in  the  language  of  the  wayfaring  man,  to  be 
sure,  but  driven  home  with  the  unmatched  energy  of 
a  soul  fully  consecrated  to  its  task. 

"I  am  going  to  fight  the  things  that  destroy  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  homes  and  decent  business 
until  hell  freezes  over,"  he  announced  in  opening  his 
meetings  in  Decatur,  "and  then  I'll  buy  a  pair  of 
skates  and  fight  on  the  ice.  I  ask  no  quarter,  and 
I  give  none."  It  was  not  nice,  not  chaste,  not  beau- 
tiful, but  it  hit  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  thousands 
who  had  traveled  out  to  see  what  manner  of  man 
had  come  among  them.    After  that  they  knew. 

Read  these  paragraphs  and  imagine  them  spoken 
in  a  tense,  husky  tone  by  a  man  who  leans  far 
out  over  the  pulpit, 
jumps  onto  the  chair 
and  off  again,  shoots 
his  arms  this  way 
and  that,  and  sweats 
great  drops  in  the 
awful  earnestness  of 
his  delivery : 

"This  revival 
means  work  for  all 

0  f  you.  Don't  y  o  u 
think  that  you  are 
going  to  have  an  easy 
time  of  it.  No,  sir. 
Think  of  the  moun- 
tains of  guilt  in  your 
city  that  won't  move 
for  a  little.  Some 
one  has  got  to  sweat 
on  this  job. 

"I  was  going  to  say 
that  God  couldn't 
convert  a  man  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps, 

400  miles  from  anyone  else,  but  I  won't  say  that, 
for  God  could  do  it,  but  he  doesn't.  I  don't  believe 
any  man  was  ever  converted  without  the  human 
agency  figuring  in  it.  God  don't  send  angels  to 
Columbus  to  ring  your  doorbells,  preachr  and  sing  in 
your  choirs.  No,  sir ;  God  said :  'Bill,  you  go  down 
and  pull  off  that  little  stunt  for  me.' 

"Lots  of  you  people  wear  out  ten  pairs  of  hold- 
backs to  one  pair  of  tugs.  What  God  wants  is  helpers, 
not  knockers;  builders,  not  iconoclasts.  Half  the 
church  members  could  die  and  the  church  wouldn't 
lose  as  a  spiritual  force.  Yank  some  of  the  groans 
and  stuffings  out  of  your  prayers  and  put  in  joy  and 
work.    There  are  three  classes  in  every  church  :  the 

1  wills,  the  I  won'ts,  and  the  I  can'ts.  The  first  class 
does  all  the  work.  Some  men  are  so  stingy  that  they 
can't  give  a  dime  to  the  church  without  singing :  'God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.' 

"The  story  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  Scripture.  I  believe  the  origin  of  that  ark  which 
was  hid  in  the  bulrushes  must  have  been  in  heaven, 
and  that  God  whispered  the  plan  of  saving  that  baby 
into  the  ears  of  its  mother.  The  angels  in  heaven 
were  surely  kept  busy  keeping  harm  away  from  that 
baby  Moses. 

"Thank  God  the  angels  wrere  not  out  at  some  bridge- 
whist  party.  When  I  get  to  heaven  I  am  going  to 
hunt  up  the  mother  of  Moses  and  ask  her  how  much 
Pharaoh's  daughter  paid  her  to  nurse  her  own  baby. 

"Oh,  the  power  that  lies  in  a  mother's  kiss !  Most 
any  old  stick  will  do  for  a  daddy,  but  if  all  children 
had  good  mothers  the  world  would  be  better,  and  if 
all  boys  had  good  mothers  the  saloons  wouldn't  be 
long  in  going  out  of  business.  When  I  speak  to 
mothers  I  am  speaking  to  the  future  through  the 
long-distance  telephone.  God  pays  a  good  mother. 
Mothers,  get  your  names  on  God's  pay  roll. 

"/  Could  Depopulate  Hell" 

ONE  of  the  awful  things  in  bell  will  be  that  there 
will  be  no  mother's  love  there.  When  God  gave 
the  office  of  mother  to  woman,  it  was  just  like 
giving  you  His  own  right  hand.  The  launching  of  a 
boy  or  girl  to  live  for  Christ  is  greater  than  to  launch 
a  battleship.  When  a  boy  has  a  mother  with  the  old- 
time  religion  you  needn't  worry  what  will  become  of 
that  boy.  I  think  the  first  time  the  devil  ever  turned 
pale  was  when  mother  love  first  sprang  up  in  the 
heart  of  woman.  You  get  the  boys  and  girls  started 
right,  and  the  devil  will  hang  crape  on  his  doors,  bank 
his  fires,  and  bell  will  be  for  rent. 

"Only  a  single  heartbeat  stands  between  every  man 
and  woman  here.and  heaven  or  hell.    And  yet  you  sit 
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on  the  brink  of  eternity  with  only  a  heartbeat  between 
you  and  it,  and  are  not  concerned  about  your  fate. 

"What  is  the  Bible?  Good  news  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  Jesus.  But  you  say,  'Is  it  good  news  to  tell 
me  I  am  going  to  hell?' 

"If  it's  a  fact  that  you  are  lost  and  on  the  road 
to  hell  the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the  better  for  you— 
that's  good  news.  And  here's  better  news.  You 
needn't  go  to  hell ;  you  can  be  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

"If  ever  a  man  looks  like  a  consummate  ass  it'slE 
when  he  tells  God  that  the  plan  of  redemption  doesn't 
meet  with  his  intellectual  approval. 

"Do  you  think  because  you  say  there  isn't  any  fire 
in  hell  that  that  turns  the  hose  on  it?    Some  of  you  i 
men  are  so  low  down,  degraded,  and  sunken  that  If 
you  ever  do  go  to  hell  you'll  have  to  take  a  ballooiM 

"If  God  would  let  me  go  down  to  hell  I  could  def  I 
populate  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  wouldn't  take  a'"  I 
six-weeks'  campaign.  Every  man  in  hell  would  be  [ 
glad  to  get  out  in  five  minutes  if  he  could.  Yet  you  | 
break  your  fool  neck  to  get  in. 

"You  say  there  may  be  a  hell.  All  right,  I  am  go-  /| 
ing  to  get  ready  for  the  maybe." 

The  Power  of  the  Man 

IT'S  fourteenth-century  theology,  you  say,  and  pern 
haps  that's  true.    But  there  is  no  cant  in  it.  I1jJ| 
is   the   hard-hitting   message  of  a   strong  manJf 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  the  spectacle  «f  f 
puny,  impotent,  mortal  men  setting  themselves  in  rel 
volt  against  the  purpose  of  Almighty  God.    And  men 
respond,  to  it— the  leading  men  of  the  city— editors,.^ 
merchants,  bankers,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file.  N<| 
other  evangelist  owes  so  little  of  his  success  to  emo- 
tionalism :  none  other  can  number  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  men  than  women  on  his  convert  rolls. 

You  must  hear  him  more  than  once  to  know  his 
power ;  indeed  it  requires  the  cumulative  effect  of  his 
meetings,  night  after  night,  to  represent  him  ade- 
quately. The  particular  sermon  that  you  hear  may 
seem  to  you  overdrawn,  even  futile;  the  immediate 
effect  of  it  on  the  converts  who  come  forward  may 
appear  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  worth.  You  should 
have  heard  them  all.  I  heard  him  once  in  a  little 
town  in  central  Illinois— a  rainy  night,  when  he  spoke 
with  difficulty  and,  to  my  mind,  poorly.  "Surely,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "this  is  an  off  night  for  Billy ;  there'll 
be  no  response  to  a  sermon  like  that."  And  yet  he 
had  hardly  concluded  when  the  converts  came  troop- 
ing toward  the  platform,  and  the  first  man  among 
them  the  president  of  the  local  gas  company. 

It  is  the  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  of  six  or  seven 
weeks  of  man-to-man  talk  that  compels  results. 
And  the  results — what  are  they? 
In  Decatur,  111.,  he  labored  six  weeks,  and  more 
than  5,000  persons  pressed  forward  to  take  his  hand 
— the  sign  of  their  intention  to  begin  another  life. 
The  meetings  closed  on  the  eve  of  a  local-option 
election.  On  the  morning  after  election,  when  the 
result  of  the  overwhelming  vote  was  known,  there 
appeared  this  sign  in  the  front  window  of  one  of 
the  more  prominent  saloons : 

CLOSED  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 
By  order  of 
BILLY  SUNDAY 

The  "Herald,"  a  newspaper  in  Decatur,  had  for 
years  served  the  interests  of  the  local  Republican  ma 
chine  with  a  fidelity  that  was  as  unswerving  as  it  was 
conscienceless.  For  the  stars  to  reverse  themselves  in 
their  orbits  would  have  caused  no  greater  surprise 
in  Decatur  than  for  the  "Herald"  to  bolt  the  machine 
ticket.  Yet  after  the  meetings  the  "Herald"  did  bolt 
and  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  nominated  on  a  reform  platform. 
"The  influence  of  that  paper,  conducted  as  it  is,"  said 
one  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  Decatur,  "is  worth  $500,- 
000  to  this  town ;  and  Sunday  did  it." 

Billy  took  more  than  $11,000  out  of  Decatur  as  the 
offering  tendered  for  his  six  weeks'  work.  "What 
about  it?"  I  asked  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  And 
he  said:  "If  Billy 
had  never  been  here, 
and  there  were  a 
movement  on  foot 
to  b  ring  him.  the 
business  men  of  the 
city  outside  the 
churches  would  raise 
enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  his  meet- 
ings. It  w  o  u  1  d  be 
a  good  investment 
merely  for  what  he 
would  do  for  the 
city." 

It  isn't  the  rabble 
that  piles  high  the 
contribution  boxes 
on  the  last  day  of 
his  services — though 
its  quarters  and  half 

{Concluded  on  page  30) 
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get  out  in  five  minutes  if  he  could  " 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


IN  SPITE  of  its  interest  and  its  ulti- 
mate usefulness,  the  lobby  investiga- 
tion is  a  serious  handicap.  There  are 
before  Congress  two  measures  of  the  high- 
est importance,  the  tariff  bill  and  the 
banking  bill.  It  is  probably  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
business  and  banking  of  the  country,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  kept  marking 
time  until  the  disposition  of  these  two 
measures.  And  yet,  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  for  more  weeks  to  come,  debate 
and  action  upon  them  must  take  second 
place  behind  the  lobby  investigation.  By 
their  sensational  nature  these  revelations 
keep  the  center  of  the  stage.  Moreover, 
every  public  man,  no  matter  how  secure 
his  position,  hesitates  to  suggest  that  these 
revelations  be  postponed,  lest  his  motive  be 
misunderstood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
continue,  if  all  the  clues  be  followed  out, 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  time  they 
may  require.  There  is  much  that  as  yet 
has  hardly  been  mentioned.  The  liquor 
lobby  and  the  activities  of  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League  would  furnish 
entertaining  material.  Hearing  witnesses 
one  at  a  time  is  slow  business,  and  the  in- 
vestigation threatens  to  live  over  the  whole 
legislative  history  of  several  years  past.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  commit  this  work 
to  a  committee  which  should  sit  between 
sessions,  and  let  the  two  Houses  as  a  whole 
go  about  the  business  of  legislation. 

Wilson  and  the  Senate 

ONE  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in 
Washington,  a  fact  which  is  impor- 
tant both  at  present  and  potentially,  is 
the  ascendancy  of  President  Wilson  over 
the  Senate.  The  feeling  of  the  Senate 
about  this  crops  out  now  and  again.  One 
day  early  in  July,  Senator  Cummins,  read- 
ing the  Washington  "Post,"  ran  across 
this  paragraph,  which  naively  illustrates 
the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  Washington, 
which  newspaper  men  as  well  as  others 
share  and  reflect: 

President  Wilson  yesterday  went  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  gave  the  speed  gear  of  the  lobby  com- 
mittee a  vigorous  turn.  Owing  to  the  Democratic 
caucus,  which  is  wrestling  more  or  less  success- 
fully with  the  tariff,  all  other  business  had  been 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

It  was  not  the  intention  to  resume  the  lobby 
hearing  until  July  8.  President  Wilson  thought 
this  an  unusual  delay,  and  said  so  during  a  short 
talk  with  Chairman  Overman.  Then  followed  a 
conference  between  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee,  and  a  decision  to  resume  to- 
morrow morning  was  reached. 

The  next  day  Senator  Cummins  rose  in 
the  Senate  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  the  committee  is  acting  and 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  challenge  the 
article  which  has  just  been  read.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  matter  contained  in  it  be 
true  or  false.  If  it  is  false,  the  newspapers 
which  have  published  it  have  committed  as  great 
a  crime  against  decency  and  fairness  as  has 
been  committed  by  any  of  the  lobbyists  brought 
before  and  exposed  by  the  committee.  If  the 
matter  contained  in  it  be  true,  then  the  blame 
passes  over  to  higher  place  and  greater  respon- 
sibility. .  .  . 

I  desire  to  say  that  this  article  appears  to  me 
to  put  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  about 
this  attitude,  as  though  he  were  a  child  who 
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had  not  performed  all  that  was  expected  of  him 
and  had  been  drawn  across  the  knees  of  an  angry 
parent  and  spanked  and  told  to  go  and  be  bet- 
ter and  do  better.  .  .  . 

For  my  part  I  resent  such  imputation,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  Senate  and  due  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  that  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee  whether 
the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  which  I 
have  had  read  at  the  desk  is  true  or  false. 

In  view  of  his  previous  experience,  it 
might  fairly  be  called  reckless  for  Senator 
Cummins  to  express  his  resentment  in 
this  way.  It  was  he  who,  two  months 
ago,  resented  the  President's  public  utter- 
ance of  a  wish  that  the  lobby  would  go 
home  and  let  Congress  attend  to  the  pub- 
lic business.  It  was  Senator  Cummins 
who  fathered  the  resolution  to  investigate 
the  lobby,  an  action  which  the  Senator 
fully  believed  would  result  in  proving  that 
there  is  no  lobby  and  that  the  President 
was  trying  to  intimidate  the  Senate.  In 
the  event  this  investigation  has  greatly 
increased  the  President's  prestige  and  his 
ability  to  command  legislation. 

Falsehoods  and  Facts 

OF  COURSE  Mulhall,  the  lobbyist  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, in  making  good  with  his  em- 
ployers, did  a  good  deal  of  boasting.  He 
stated  that  he  "had  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing and  influencing  for  business,  polit- 
ical or  sympathetic  reasons,  during  re- 
cent years"  a  long  list  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  To  mention  only  one  of 
these,  as  to  whom  every  well-informed 
person  knows  Mulhall  was  lying,  the 
most  conspicuous  name  is  that  of  Con- 
gressman Swagar  Sherley  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Congressman  Augustus  P.  Gardner 
of  Massachusetts  reflected  credit  both  on 
himself  and  on  Mr.  Sherlej'  when  he  said: 

Probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  hall  on 
whom  the  accusation  of  being  subject  to  un- 
righteous influence  more  improperly  falls  than 
on  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  There  is  no 
man  who  less  deserves  that  kind  of  accusation 
than  does  Mr.  Sherley. 

The  prevailing  complexion  of  Congress- 
man Sherley's  official  acts  might  make  it 
fair  to  call  him  a  conservative  or  even  a 
Standpatter,  but  he  is  a  conservative  be- 
cause his  mind  works  that  way.  No  per- 
son who  follows  his  activities  in  Congress 
could  possibly  doubt  either  the  honesty  or 
the  strength  of  his  intellect.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  men  in  the  House.  In- 
deed, the  activities  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  were  less  in  the 
nature  of  bribing  Congressmen  than  in 
bulldozing  them.  It  spent  its  money  less 
in  rewarding  complacent  Members  than 
in  trying  to  defeat  Members  it  didn't  like. 
The  number  of  Members  to  whom  it  gave 
money,  or  in  whose  behalf  it  spent  money, 
was  comparatively  small.  Under"  the  old 
Cannon  regime  it  wasn't  necessary  to  con- 
trol many  Members.  What  was  needed, 
and  what  the  association  did,  was  to  sit 
in  close  with  the  little  oligarchy  at  the 
center  of  power.  It  wanted  to  control, 
and  did  control  sufficient  for  its  purposes, 


the  membership  of  one  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  which  the  know- 
ing in  those  days  used  to  call  "Speaker 
Cannon's  morgue,"  because  in  it  good  bills 
suffered  a  slow  and  inconspicuous  eu- 
thanasia. All  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Mulhall  revelations  will  disturb  that 
small  group  of  persons  who  still  think 
Uncle  Joe  had  a  halo.  Incidentally  they 
will  make  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  more  difficult. 

Levy  of  New  York 

THE  only  member  of  Congress  who 
has  outspokenly  opposed  investiga- 
tion is  Jefferson  M.  Levy  of  New  York, 
who  has  two  distinctions:  he  is  the  owner 
of  Jefferson's  birthplace,  Monticello,  and 
he  represents  the  Congressional  district 
which  includes  Tammany  Hall.  His  op- 
position to  investigations  is  based  not  on 
the  inconvenience  they  cause  to  the  public 
business,  but  on  the  belief  that  they  are 
poor  things  altogether. 

Mr.  Levy — Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
further  investigations.  The  honor  and  integrity 
of  the  membership  of  this  House  is  far  above 
reproach,  and  we  should  not  take  any  notice  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  designing  class  of  men 
who  seek  to  defame  the  members  of  this  body. 

The  investigations  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Money  Trust  have  been  the 
cause  of  distress  in  the  financial  and  business 
world.  They  have  depreciated  the  value  of  se- 
curities over  $1,000,000,000.  .  .  .  Not  alone  have 
the  investigations  proved  disastrous  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  they  were  the  indirect  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  greatest,  banker  and  philanthropist  in  the 
world.  .  .  . 

We  all  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
members  of  this  body  and  should  show  our  in- 
dorsement by  refusing  to  have  an  investigation. 

Congressman  Levy's  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  depend  on  pub- 
lic opinion  for  his  renominatiou.  All  he 
needs  is  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  Tammany. 

Do  It  Soon 

AS  TO  the  tariff,  it  is  probably  fair  to 
estimate  that  the  country  as  a  whole, 
even  including  those  who  think  they  are 
going  to  be  hurt  by  it,  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  it.  The  following  words 
appear  in  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin"  under 
the  heading,  "Why  Prolong  the  Agony?" 

The  business  of  the  country  is  waiting  for  the 
uncertainty  to  be  over.  It  shows  little  sign  of 
anxiety  on  that  score,  and  is  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  a  test  of  the  coming  changes,  but  it 
wants  to  get  at  it. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  spend  a  long  time  over  this  measure  and 
keep  the  country  in  suspense,  but  it  is  reported 
that  Republican  members  are  planning  to  do 
that  very  thing.  They  have  no  hope  of  defeat- 
ing the  bill  and  no  chance  of  getting  any  mate- 
rial changes  made,  but  they  propose  to  waste  a 
lot  of  time  in  futile  effort. 

Any  statesman  who  puts  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  mere  obstructionist,  delay- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  tariff  with  which 
the  country  is  on  the  whole  contented, 
will  not  increase  either  his  popularity  or 
the  confidence  of  the  discriminating  in 
his  common  sense.  But  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  have  that  intention. 
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Two  Chronicles  in  Graphic  Style 


A  CHRONICLE  three  miles 
lonj;  will  describe  for  the 
future  how  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson,  who  said  farewell 
this  season  to  the  English  stage, 
acted  in  the  role  of  Hamlet. 
The  photograph  in  the  oval  at 
the  left  shows  the  historians 
and  the  actor  at  work  in  an 
open-air  theatre  on  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire.  England. 

The  battle  scene  also  is  posed 
for  the  "movies."  It  is  enlarged 
from  a  film  that  represents  an 
ambitious  attempt  to  reproduce, 
with  all  possible  fidelity  to  de- 
tail, the  story  of  the  Rattle  of 
Waterloo.  Hundreds  of  players, 
two  troops  of  lancers,  and  fifty 
cannons  engaged  in  the  "conflict." 
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Lower  Michigan  as  an 
Aviation  Grounds 

FOR  more  than  a  month  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been  in 
commission  as  an  enormous  aviation 
grounds.  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  sreeted 
Logan  Vilas  in  June  as  the  first  man 
to  make  an  aeroplane  flight  across  the 
lake  from  Chicago.  Following  this,  all 
four  of  the  balloons  that  made  a  suc- 
cessful start  from  Kansas  City  in  the 
elimination  trials  to  represent  America 
at  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  races 
came  down  in  parts  of  Michigan.  Then 
began  a  000-mile  race  of  hydroaero- 
planes from  Chicago  to  Detroit  by  way 
of  Mackinac.  The  start  of  one  of  these 
(driven  by  Anthony  Janus)  is  shown  at* 
the  right. 

At  tlie  left  is  the  balloon  Kansas 
City  II.  being  repaired  before  its 
ascension.  Officials  discounted  the 
claim  of  the  pilot  that  it  traveled  730 
miles.  They  estimated  its  mileage  as 
630  and  awarded  first  place  to  the 
Goodyear,  which  covered  (552.  Eight 
balloons   entered:    four   made  flights. 
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Remodeling  a  Crater  into  a  Fortress 


THE  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano — Diamond 
Head,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city 
of  Honolulu — suddenly  has  appeared  on  the 
map  as  a  formidable  fortress.  Eight  12-inch 
mins.  described  as  "the  greatest  mortars  ever 
built."  have  been  set  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
huge  bowl  that  is  hollowed  out  of  the  moun- 
tain top:  and  a  series  of  galleries  hastily  cut 


in  the  lava  and  lined  with  concrete  complete 
the  preliminary  work  of  turning  a  useless  vol- 
cano into  an  invaluable  armored  sentinel  tower. 
The  photograph  at  the  right,  an  extremely 
difficult  one  to  obtain,  shows  a  Diamond  Head 
mortar  firing  in  target  practice.  The  pano- 
rama is  a  view  of  the  crater  and  of  some  of  the 
military  tents  of  the  Fort  Ruger  encampment. 
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Revealing  a  City's 
Family  Skeleton 

SPANNING  the  Mississippi 
River  at  St.  Louis,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Eads  Bridge,  is 
the  incomplete  structure  which 
is  winning  nation  wide  fame 
as  "The  Bridge  That  Can't  Get 
Ashore."  This  description  is 
not  quite  accurate,  for  the 
bridge  does  set  ashore.  That 
is  about  all  it  manages  to  do  on 
the  Illinois  side,  however,  as 
the  eastern  approach  has  not 
been  begun  and  there  is  no 
appropriation  for  it.  Three 
times  in  a  twelvemonth  the 
voters  of  St.  Louis  have  been 
asked  to  authorize  a  bond 
issue,  but  each  time  the  pro- 
posal has  been  defeated  for  lack 
of  a   three-fourths  majority. 


Where  Citizens  Are 
Traction  Magnates 

EVERY  taxpayer  in  the 
throng  surrounding  this 
street  car  in  the  photograph 
at  the  left  is  a  traction  mag- 
nate: the  car  is  one  of  a  sys- 
tem owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  the  car  that 
made  the  first  trip  over  the 
seven  miles  from  the  ferries 
to  the  beach.  The  Mayor,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
other  city  officials  were  the 
first  passengers.  Our  photo- 
graph was  taken  at.  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Geary  Streets. 
New  York  and  Boston  own 
their  subway  lines,  but  these 
systems  are  leased  and  oper- 
ated   by    private  companies. 
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Not  a  Projectile  but 
Almost  as  Swift 

EXPERTS  who  timed  the 
recent  record-breaking 
flights  of  Maurice  Prevost  near 
Rheims,  France,  where  he  is 
preparing  for  the  Gordon 
Bennett  aviation  cup  race, 
credit  him  with  having  at- 
tained a  speed  of  120  miles  an 
hour.  He  uses  a  machine 
much  smaller  than  the  usual 
types  and  fitted  with  a  140- 
horsepower  motor.  In  a 
straightaway  he  sped  217 
miles  at  the  rate  of  117  miles 
an  hour,  and,  circling  an 
aerodrome  course,  flew  80% 
miles  at  a  rate  of  from  111% 
to  120  miles  an  hour.  Even 
this  terrific  speed,  however, 
does  not  impress  the  experts 
as  the  best  that  can  be  made 
with  present  equipments.  They 
expect  other  machines  to  set 
new  records,  either  this  sum- 
mer or  a  t.  the  race  in  September. 
Six  nations  will  compete — the 
United  States,  France,  England. 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 


12,000  Letters  of  Thanks 

¥  ETTERS  of  appreciative  acknowledg- 
*— d  ment  for  the  "Tacoma  Book,"  issued 
by  the  Tacoma  Commercial  Club  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  deluged  the  local 
post  office  last  month.  A  collection  of 
12.000  of  them,  strung  up  in  wash-day 
style,  was  displayed  in  the  principal  busi- 
ness street.    The  string  was  a  block  long. 


Delivering  ice  from  a  city  ash  cart.  A  strike  of  ice- 
plant  employees  forced  Cincinnati  to  furnish  relief 
from  an  ice  famine  by  operating  the  plants  itself 


To  advertise  a  campaign  for  better  free  baseball  fields  and  more  of  them,  the 
Cleveland  {Ohio)  ' '  Press ' '  arranged  a  baseball  parade.  Nearly  2, 000  amateur 
players  and  500  fans  were  in  line.      This  monster  ball  was  one  i>f  the  floats 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  $40,000,000  Object  Lesson 

THE  NEWLY  CONSOLIDATED  First-Second  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh  fails  for  a  matter  of  close  to  $40,000,000.  It  is 
the  heaviest  failure  in  the  half  centurj  of  national  banking; 
the  heaviest  in  the  whole  history  of  American  banking.  It  comes  jnst 
four  months  after  a  consolidation  which  meant,  we  may  suppose,  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  both  participating  hanks;  and  just  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Lawrence  O.  Murray,  whose 
administration  of  that  office  was  unqualifiedly  the  strictest  in  recent 
years.  There  is  at  the  time  this  paragraph  is  written  nothing  to  show 
that  the  failure  meant  more  than  unsound  judgment  and  overconfidence. 
The  counsel  of  perfection  cannot  obtain  in  human  affairs,  and  little 
enough  in  banking.  Meanwhile  over  .$30, 000,000  of  deposits  are  tied 
up  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more.  To  get  cash  the  depositors 
must  take  their  pass  hooks  to  the  note  shavers.  And  all  this  happens 
while  Congress  ponders  a  scheme  of  hanking  and  currency  reform 
which  does  not  contain  one  line  tending  to  put  an  end  to  these 
conditions.  The  new  bill  in  its  present  form  can  give  to  a  political 
hoard  power  to  suspend  every  hanking  safeguard  and  innate  our  cur- 
rency by  half  a  billion  on  the  least  imagined  need.  But  to  the 
problem  of  making  our  7,000  national  banks  "hanks"  of  absolute 
safety  it  gives  no  heed.  The  primary  interest  of  the  public  in  banks 
is  as  depositors.  The  new  bill  aims  more  especially  toward  benefiting 
the  borrower,  which  is  proper  enough  ;  and  yet,  as  between  borrower  and 
depositor,  it  is  the  former  who  is  better  able  to  look  after  himself.  The 
best  banking  system  for  the  United  States,  indeed  the  only  good  sys- 
tem, would  be  the  same  that  other  great  commercial  nations  have — the 
system  of  branch  banks.  Statesmen  should  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
some  variation  of  this  system  merely  from  a  fear,  a  tradition  that 
such  a  system  would  be  unpopular  in  this  country. 

Five  Hundred  Bank  Crashes 

IN  THE  FIFTY  YEARS  of  our  national  banks  over  five  hundred 
have  gone  to  the  wall ;  in  the  last  depression,  following  '93,  nearly 
one  hundred  failed  within  three  years.  These  failures  involved  over 
x.'!r>0,000,000  of  assets.  They  were  for  the  most  part  small  institu- 
tions, in  communities  where  their  closing  must  have  wrought  both 
havoc  and  suffering.  To  have  created  a  fund  from  which  depositors 
could  have  been  paid  in  forty-eight  hours  would  have  required  a  yearly 
tax  upon  deposits  of  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent — a  tenth  or  a  twentieth. 
The  average  loss  to  the  fund  on  the  money  so  paid  out,  even  under 
the  local  and  "friendly"  receiverships  still  in  vogue,  would  have  been 
15  per  cent — a  total  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  millions — less  than 
the  life  cost  of  a  single  battleship.  Yet  it  is  seriously  pretended  that 
a  deposit-guarantee  fund  of  this  character  would  promote  "wildcat" 
banking  and  make  our  banks  unsafe!  As  though,  perchance,  the  de- 
positors of  the  $30,000,000  in  the  Pittsburgh  bank,  for  example,  would 
have  been  less  cautious  in  the  choice  of  institution  for  the  "safe- 
keeping" of  their  funds.  We  hope  no  measure  will  pass  the  present 
Congress  which  does  not  make  provision  against  this  serious  evil. 
Looking  to  the  future  just  now,  there  has  been  no  time  in  twenty 
years  when  such  provision  has  been  more  deeply  needed;  and  we  hope 
that  no  faltering  friend  of  deposit  guarantee  will  be  deterred  by  the 
foolish  and  incessant  reference  to  the  Oklahoma  "experiment."  Let 
them  consider  a  little  the  Pittsburgh  fact. 

Union 

AT  (JETTYSBUR*  i  it  was  proposed  to  supersede  the  organizations 
of  Confederate  veterans  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic by  founding  in  their  place,  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War's  greatest  battle,  an  order  of  the  United  Veterans  of  America. 
This  has  already  been  accomplished  in  spirit.  Not  only  is  our  country 
really  and  definitely  reunited,  but  the  country  knows  it,  and  the  men 
who  battled  in  '03  most  enthusiastically  know  it.  It  is  in  no  temper 
of  noisy  militarism  that  the  body-tattered  veterans  of  the  two  facing 
armies  have  met  on  the  blood-soaked  battle  field  fifty  years  after. 
Their  spirit  is  patriotic,  but  it  is  also  peace  loving.  These  men,  which- 
ever side  they  fought  on,  know  full  well  what  is  the  cost  of  a  great  war. 
To  be  sure,  they  would  not  have  their  sons  and  grandsons  spare  them 
selves  that  lieavv  cost  if  an  overwhelming  issne  and  a  great  necessitv 


should  confront  them.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  civiliza- 
tion when  war  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  purely  historic  institution. 
We  have,  however,  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  ship- 
ping clerks  or  bankers,  preachers  or  militiamen,  grocers  or  journal- 
ists, to  recognize  war's  essential  horror  and  criminality  when  entered 
upon  out  of  vainglory,  greed,  or  mere  momentary  irritation.  War  ought 
to  remain  the  last  resort,  whether  waged  with  fists  or  bullets.  Probably 
the  country  would  feel  this  all  the  more  intensely  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tiresome  tirades  of  professional  peacemongers — both  the  disinterested 
volunteers  and  the  zealous  pensioners  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Taxing  Civilization 

THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  stupidly  writes  into  the 
Underwood  Bill  a  duty  on  paintings  and  sculptures,  with  the 
exception  of  works  executed  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  a  re- 
actionary proceeding.  The  obnoxious  Payne-Aldrich  measure  reduced 
the  tariff  on  art  by  5  per  cent;  the  Underwood  Bill,  as  originally 
drawn,  placed  art  on  the  free  list.  Do  the  Senators  reimpose  the  tax 
witli  a  view  to  deriving  revenue  out  of  the  arts?  That  is  neither  en- 
lightened nor  even  shrewd;  such  a  tax  simply  shuts  out  the  best  of 
the  new  art,  as  earlier  legislation  shut  out  for  many  years  the  paint- 
ings collected  iu  Europe  by  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Is  it  the 
idea  to  protect  our  native  painters  and  sculptors  against  foreign  com- 
petition? They  neither  crave  nor  need  such  shortsighted  favoritism. 
The  sooner  art  products  are  restored  to  the  free  list  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  And  the  same  is  true  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  This 
country  desires  its  representatives  at  Washington  to  lay  no  picayune 
imposts  upon  education. 

A  Sermon 

MANY  OF  ITS  READERS  consider  our  valued  contemporary, 
"Life,"  a  humorous  publication.  In  this  opinion  we  ourselves 
share.  But  "Life"  is  not  always  humorous.  The  sound  philosophy 
which  underlies  all  worthy  fun  making  finds  at  times  in  its  pages  a 
more  subtle  expression.  In  a  recent  issue  appeared  a  cartoon  of  genu- 
ine pathos  and  power.  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  por- 
trayed giving  audience  to  a  throng  of  children,  gaunt,  wan,  meager, 
and  desperate.  Some  were  crippled.  Others  bore  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  wasting  toil.  Still  others  showed,  iu  hollow  cheek  and 
fallen  chest,  the  ravages  of  untimely  disease.  No  legend  was  needed 
to  tell  that  these  were  the  children  who  toil,  the  little  slaves  of  our 
industrial  system.  Hardly  was  there  necessity  for  the  caption : 
"Mr.  President,  we  don't  want  anything.  We  just  want  to  grow  up." 
Such  a  picture  sums  up  and  sublimates  the  potency  of  a  hundred 
investigations  and  reports.  Here  the  line  is  infinitely  more  power- 
ful than  the  word ;  and  the  lesson  sinks  through  the  vision  to  the 
heart  with  ineffaceable  impress.  We  congratulate  "Life"  upon  Mr. 
William  H.  Walker's  cartoon,  not  wholly  without  envy. 

Modesty — and  Shame 

THE  THOUSANDS  OF  PROTESTS  that  have  been  pouring  in 
on  Chicago's  Board  of  Education  by  mail  and  by  telephone 
ever  since  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  sex  hygiene 
iu  the  city's  public  schools,  have  caused  the  board  to  prohibit  the 
course.  A  majority  of  the  citizens  who  pay  school  taxes  remonstrated, 
saying  that  such  topics  might  better  be  taught  at  home.  That  every- 
one concerned  in  the  controversy  was  moved  by  an  intense  desire  to 
follow  the  right  course  cannot  be  doubted.  Superintendent  Young  had 
observed  tendencies  that  woefully  demanded  correction,  and  the  pro- 
testing parents  were  just  as  earnestly  convinced  that  the  lectures  might 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Possibly  a  lecture  course  would  not  be  the 
wisest  method.  But,  concerning  the  principle  involved,  we  side  with 
Mrs.  Young.  Sex  hygiene  ought  to  be  taught  at  home,  as  the  protesters 
say.  And  it  ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  too,  as  well  as  backed  up 
with  heart-to-heart  talks  by  a  physician,  a  clergyman,  a  principal,  or 
anyone  else  whose  word  will  convince  the  child  that  he  is  hearing 
solemn  truth.  Present-day  American  boys  and  girls  have  vigorous 
and  independent  minds  not  easily  impressed  by  parental  advice.  How 
sure  are  these  protesting  parents  that  their  "home  instruction"  settles 
matters?  That  a  parlor  lecture  or  two  easily  offsets  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  "smut  talk"  of  the  playground  and  the  streets?  And 


tow  about  the  children  of  the  heedless,  of  the  prudes,  and  of  the  cow- 
ards (for  humanity's  averages  in  Chicago  probably  will  run  about 
he  same  as  in  other  cities) — the  children  of  parents  who  neglect  or 
lodge  the  duty  of  frank  talk  and  trust  in  Providence  to  see  the  young- 
ters  through?  All  the  time  that  this  controversy  is  going  back  and 
orth  the  clinching  argument  for  teaching  sex  hygiene  is  being  cried 
n  agonies:  sons  and  daughters  by  the  score  are  constantly  being 
leaped  in  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  prudery.  The  sob  of  a  mother 
rtiose  baby  must  go  through  life  blind  because  of  some  one's  ignorance 
s  an  argument  for  sex  education  that  defies  the  glibbest  debater. 

Jncommercial  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  commerce  alone. 
r\  Churches  are  learning  its  uses.  But  the  past  master  in  the 
irt  is  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden.  Though  this  institution  is 
►rivately  owned,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  example  should  not  be 
ollowed  by  municipal  gardens.  The  motto  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  is: 
We  belong  to  you;  your  admission  is  your  contribution" — and  the 
jatemen  admit  enough  of  the  city's  population  year  after  year  to 
aake  the  gathering  profitable.  Every  street  car  in  town  carries  its 
ards,  and  they  make  by  far  the  most  interesting  reading  to  be 
ound  there.  One  of  them  shows  a  picture  of  the  Zoo's  ostriches 
nth  this  line  of  type: 

Do  you  know  why  the  ostrich  is  the  best  father  in  the  world? 
\  week  later  it  is  a  portrait  of  camels,  introduced  with  the  query: 

Do  you  know  what  arrangement  enables  a  camel  to  breathe  in  a  sand  storm 
.here 'other  animals  would  perish? 

k.nd  at  the  Zoo  itself  a  little  paper  is  sold  for  five  cents,  answering 
11  the  questions  and  yielding  a  wealth  of  natural  history  in  popular 
abloid  form.  Thei'e  is  a  suggestion  here  for  art  museums  and  libraries, 
n  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  following 
aight  impinge  on  the  Manhattanite's  ruling  passion : 

This  painting,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  cost  $300,000;  you  can  enjoy  it  on  Satur- 
ays  for  nothing. 

Lnd  the  public  library  in  Anytown  could  beyond  a  doubt  increase  its 
irculation  by  issuing  such  cards  as  these : 

Napoleon  said :  "Show  me  a  family  of  readers  and 
I  will  show  you  the  people  who  rule  the  world." 
How  much  reading  is  your  family  doing? 

The  Public  Library  adds  100  new  books  every  day. 
Two  of  them  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

'ublicity  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  the  arts,  if  not 
heir  mother. 

rhe  Truth  about  Fiction 

P  TORY- WRITERS  and  would-be  story-writers  (for  our  Prize  Con- 
J  test  or  simply  for  the  standing  contest — the  competition  of  all  the 
biters  in  the  world  all  the  time)  can  learn  something  to  their  advan- 
age  by  applying  to  Arnold  Bennett,  in  the  June  and  July  numbers 
f  the  "Metropolitan.''  There  are  painfully  few  places  where  they  can 
;et  any  help  in  their  chosen  game,  and,  worse  than  that,  they  can  get 
pizen"  misinformation  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  particularly  where 
olleges  and  universities  crowd.  Up  to  now  Stevenson's  pages  have 
leld  about  all  the  direct  pointers  for  the  story-teller  to  be  found 
n  English,  and  they  still  offer  him  the  best  help  he  will  find ;  but 
Arnold  Bennett's  views  are  here  welded  into  one  consecutive  state- 
nent,  whereas  Stevenson's  more  philosophical  and  more  specific  coun- 
el  is  scattered  through  all  his  works — essays,  novels,  personal  letters, 
t  is  in  a  letter  to  Barrie  that  Stevenson  captures  a  big  truth  in  the 
leaf  saying  that  if  your  story  is  to  end  badly  it  must  end  badly  from 
he  first  line;  it  is  when  the  rascals  in  "The  Wrecker"  are  planning 
i  plausible  tale  to  save  their  necks  that  one  argues  for  inserting  a 
)it  of  fact  in  the  lie  agreed  upon.  He  says  triumphantly  that  his 
pntribution  is  true!  (How  often  the  editor  hears  the  same  note!) 
'But,"  says  another,  "what's  the  good  of  its  being  true  if  it  don't 
lound  true?" — "thus,"  adds  the  author,  "enunciating  a  great  principle 
if  the  literary  art."  It  is  a  great  principle,  and  many  a  like  valuable 
'steer"  can  be  got  by  the  delightful  process  of  studying  Stevenson's 
■Tactical  demonstrations.  Mr.  Bknnett,  however,  has  the  advantage 
)f  being  current  on  the  news  stands.  One  point — his  dictum  that  a 
story-teller's  characters  are  all  autobiographical — is  causing  rather 
stupid  discussion.    Here  is  the  superior  way  in  which  another  writer 


phrases  the  same  thought  negatively  in  considering  a  piece  of  lake 
story-writing:  "He  never  was  those  people,"  is  her  emphatic  con 
demnation.    There  is  autobiography  and  autobiography,  but  the  idea 
so  boldly  expressed  by  Bennett  is  sound  and  (dear  for  everyone 
except  the  slavish  literalist. 

Temper  and  Temperature 

SOME  DEGREE  OF  ASPERITY  is  excusable  in  the  torrid  term. 
But  the  spirited  city  of  St.  Louis  appears  to  have  let  the  tem- 
perature get  a  little  the  better  of  it  during  last  month's  barometric 
unpleasantness.  Because  alien  newspapers  made  taunting  allegations 
that  the  thermometers  of  the  great  river  metropolis  averaged  a  degree 
or  some  fraction  of  a  degree  higher  than  other  mercury  bulbs,  its 
enlightened  and  enheatened  press  has  been  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
nervous  strain ;  and  its  embattled  editors  have  been  accusing  their 
contemporaries  of  that  brand  of  misrepresentation  usually  expressed 
in  three  letters  and  not  infrequently  preceded  by  a  dash.  Just  why 
all  this  indignation,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  for  an  impartial  observer, 
seated  upon  a  lump  of  ice  with  his  collar  off  and  a  palm-leaf  fan  in 
each  hand,  to  appreciate.  To  be  sure,  St.  Louis  was  hot.  So  was 
every  other  known  settlement  in  the  misnamed  Temperate  Zone.  And 
many  of  the  others  had  to  struggle  through  without  any  such  miti- 
gation as  St.  Louis  has  at  its  gates.  No  doubt  many  a  community, 
five  degrees  cooler,  would  have  been  glad  to  exchange  temporary  cli- 
mates if  it  could  have  had  the  great,  cool,  hospitable  expanses  of  the 
Mississippi  River  thrown  in.  St.  Louis  need  not  be  so  supersensitive 
over  a  fortuitous  mercurial  superiority.  Taking  it  the  year  round, 
its  climate  is  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability,  to  which  its  populace 
may  well  "point  with  pride"  rather  than  "view  with  alarm."  If  the 
editors  will  keep  cool,  its  citizenry  may  be  counted  upon  to  pull 
through  the  summer  without  appreciably  greater  discomfort  than 
lesser  cities  suffer.  After  all,  the  least  endurable  form  of  heat  is  that 
generated  from  within  the  circumference  of  the  victim's  own  collar. 

Mowing  Time 

HAYING  is  the  kiddies'  carnival  from  the  day  the  farmer  whets 
the  knives  of  his  mowing  machine  till  the  barn  door  slides  shut 
on  the  last  load.  First  of  all,  the  mowing  machine  sings  merrily  in 
its  meadow-encircling  orbit.  The  scythe  is  less  used  nowadays,  so 
that  the  unmistakable  slither  of  the  whetstone  against  the  slender 
blade  is  not  so  often  heard — picked  out  against  the  summer  hush. 
Without  the  scythe  there  is  less  reason  to  seek  the  pail  of  oatmeal 
and  water  which  stands  in  the  shade  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  After 
the  grass  is  cut  comes  the  tedder  to  do  its  work  with  grashopper 
joints  and  grasshopper  kick.  Next  the  big  rake  attends  to  the  long 
windrows.  Then  come  larks  for  the  kiddies.  None  of  the  poets  of 
new-mown  hay  have  more  than  hinted  at  the  actual  joys  of  romping  in 
it.  Last  of  all  come  the  making  of  the  load,  a  scientific  process.  If 
you  are  lucky,  you  get  a  ride  to  the  barn,  swaying  high  in  air  and 
forcing  all  other  vehicles  into  the  ditch.  And  finally — the  unloading. 
In  the  well-filled  mows  the  hay  pricks  your  bare  legs  and  grasshoppers 
somehow  work  in  under  your  shirt.  But  you  make  caves  and  have 
grand  games  of  hide  'n'  seek  none  the  less.  Sure,  nothing  can  beat 
haying.  It  is  a  less  time-consuming  enterprise  than  of  old,  but  the 
modern  improvements  have  not  impaired  its  old-time  joys  for  youth. 

Walking 

WHEN  LIFE  is  strangling  us,  relief  is  to  be  had  by  trudging 
the  road.  Restlessness  grows  into  calm  when  the  shadows  of 
the  hills  lie  broodingly  on  the  path  of  tired  feet.  A  few  days  of 
gypsy  wandering  and  largeness  bathes  us.  Once  again  we  rise  strong 
in  the  morning  for  long  hours  of  work,  and  return  contented  at 
evening  after  weariness. 

Alchemy 

EACH  MAN  should  be  able  to  find  life  an  adventure.  The  color 
and  lineaments  of  this  adventure  will  be  deepened  by  pain  and 
failure.  The  routine  of  his  daily  life  will  only  the  more  fit  him  for 
wandering  at  large  in  places  where  the  spirit  is  at  liberty.  Just  as 
the  earth  can  take  what  is  putrescent,  and  in  a  few  months  make  it 
into  wholesome  fields  of  grain,  so  the  spirit  of  each  man  can  trans- 
mute the  distresses  of  experience  into  harmony.  Such  a  philosophy 
accepts  all  of  life — the  pain,  the  fatigue,  the  thwrarting — and  lifts  that 
dreariness  to  kindlier  levels. 
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Newport's  "parasol  policewomen" 
who   patrol    the    bathing  beaches 


TWO  snapshots  from  the  Old  World  make  vivid 
contrasts  this  week  with  two  from  the  New. 
Policewomen — and  Queens.  A  republic  noting  in  its 
chronicles  that  a  woman  accused  of  a  felony  was 
being  tried  hefore  a  feminine  jury — a  monarchy  clos- 
ing another  chapter  of  its  annals  by  celebrating  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  domination  of  the 
House  of  the  Romanoffs. 

The  jury  of  women  which  appears  at  the  top  of 
this  page  was  empaneled  in  San  Francisco  to  hear 
the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bertha  .1.  Williams, 
charged  with  sending  "a  threatening  letter  with  in- 
tent to  extort"'  $150  from  Mrs.  .Nanette  Robinson. 
The  fact  that  the  complaining  witness  was  young  and 
pretty  had  no  weight  with  feminine  jurors.  After 
two  hours  of  deliberation  they  voted  an  acquittal. 


f 


When  royalty  goes  boating.  The  King  and  Queen  of  England,  Princess  Mary  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  em- 
barking in  the  royal  barge  to  return  to  Windsor  after  a  visit  to  Eton  College.  The  picture  in  its  natural  colors  would 
blaze  with  scarlet  and  gold  —  these  are  the  colors  of  the  uniforms  of  the  eight  oarsmen  and  of  the  canopy  of  the  barge 


Czar  at 
Moscow 


THE  photograph  in  the  circle 
at  the  right  shows  the  Czar, 
the  Czarina,  and  the  young 
Czarevitch  in  Moscow,  where 
they  concluded  a  tour  through 
Russia  in  celebration  of  300 years 
of  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Ro- 
manoff. It  is  the  first  photo- 
graph taken  of  the  Czarevitch 
since  his  recent  and  somewhat 
mysterious  illness.  A  giant  Cos- 
sack officer  is  carrying  him. 

The  snapshot  at  the  left  cele- 
hrates  nothing  more  momentous 
than  the  picturesque  opening  of 
a  summer  social  season  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  morning  of  the  day 
this  photograph  was  taken.  King 
George  reviewed  three  regiments 
of  his  household  cavalry  in  Wind- 
sor Great.  Park;  in  the  afternoon 
he  visited  Eton  College,  return- 
ing to  Windsor  in  the  royal  barge. 

A  diversion  of  the  social  season 
at  Newport.  R.  I.,  is  the  sight  of 
two  policewomen  wearing  blue 
blouses  with  brass  buttons  and 
skirts  to  match,  and  carrying 
parasols  and   mesh   hand  bags. 


E    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


MRS.  JOHN  BOLDT,  a 
scilclier  of  the  suffrage 
squad  that  hiked  from  New- 
York  to  Washington,  com- 
plains that  though  American 
women  are  always  talking 
dress  reform,  they  lack  the 
courage  to  wear  what  they 
advocate.  Mrs.  Boldt's  own 
courage  has  extended  to  de- 
signing several  trouserette  cos- 
tumes and  wearing  them  even 
in  the  presence  of  a  camera. 
"They're  cooler,"  she  argues, 
"and  more  modest  than  the  slit 
skirts  you  see  on  Broadway." 


A POSE  of  tense  action  is 
this  tennis-court  portrait 
of  Miss  Mary  Browne  of  Los 
Angeles.  She  is  combining  a 
jump  in  the  air  and  a  back- 
hand volley.  The  snapshot 
was  taken  in  Philadelphia  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  the  tourna- 
ment for  the  woman's  tennis 
championship  of  America.  Miss 
Browne  successfully  defended 
the  singles  title  which  she  won 
last  year;  and,  with  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Williams  of  Boston  as  her 
partner,  also  helped  to  win 
the  championship  in  doubles. 


TWO  widows  who  fell  heir  to  difficult  responsibilities  and 
did  not  evade  are  introduced  in  the  pictures  above.  Mrs. 
Meta  J.  Erickson  inherited  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Amador 
Central  Railroad  (Amador  County,  Cal.  )  and  became  its  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ewing  of  Chicago,  here  shown  superin- 
tending work  in  the  field  as  a  civil  engineer,  is  completing 
$1,000,000  worth  of  sewer  building  contracts  in  towns  in  Illinois 


For  Divers  Reasons 

AS  THE  daughter  of  a  diver.  Miss 
Marie  De  Rock  of  Portland,  Ore., 
is  profiting  by  exceptional  advantages 
to  learn  a  trade  in  which  the  hours 
are  short  and  the  pay  high.  Mean- 
while, the  De  Rock  family  has  less 
cause  to  lament  that  there  is  no 
son  to  follow  the  father's  calling. 


BY  A  PROPHETIC  ACCIDENT,  the  veil  worn  by 
Miss  Jessie  Wilson  in  this  photograph  taken  in 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  draped  itself  like  a  bride's  veil. 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre,  to  whom  the  President's  second 
daughter  is  to  be  married  in  November, is  the  escort 


A  Schoolma'am  Explorer 

TWO  Indian  guides,  some  note- 
books, the  costume  above,  and 
(supposedly)  an  adequate  supply  of 
"grub"  and  chocolate  are  the  equip- 
ment of  Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe,  teacher 
of  history  in  the  Xew  York  City  Nor- 
mal College,  who  is  spending  her  vaca- 
tion exploring  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
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By  Percy  Adams  Hutchison 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    ARTHUR    E.  BECHER 


r  I  ^IM,  a  cousin,  if  not  a  brother,  of 
Terence  Mulvaney,  spins  a  yarn 
of  epic  railway  building  in  the  tongue 
that  Terence  taught  us  all.  But  Hep 
Sin,  his  giant  Chinese  hero,  reminds 
you  of  no  one  but  his  powerful  self. 
Like  Ah  Sin,  he  was  childlike  and 
bland;  his  ways,  however,  were  any- 
thing but  dark,  nor  were  his  tricks  vain. 

THE  wheels  grinding  dismally  through  the  short 
curve  of  the  switch,  and  pounding  heavily 
over  the  frog,  the  long  freight  backed  slowly 
off  the  main  line. 
With  a  sharp,  quick  snap,  that  ran  swiftly  the 
length  of  the  train,  the  "air"  set  from  locomotive  to 
caboose,  and  we  settled  down  on  the  turnout  to  wait 
for  the  mail,  which  we  knew  to  be  behind  schedule. 

"How  late  is  she,  Tim  7" 
I  asked  the  conductor,  a 
jovial  little  Irishman,  at 
whose  invitation  I  was 
making  the  run.  Tim  and 
I  had  become  acquainted 
when  his  engine  jumped  a 
crossover  and  held  up  half 
a  thousand  commuters. 

"Rayported  half  an  hour," 
was  the  laconic  answer.  "If 
the  mail  shud  iver  be  on 
toime  the  Gov'nmint  wud 
dhrop  dead  wid  surprise." 

It  was  hot.  So  long  as 
the  train  had  been  in  mo- 
tion a  current  of  air  had 
been  forced  into  the  ca- 
boose through  the  windows 
of  the  "lookout."  But  now 
that  we  were  standing  still 
it  was  stifling  inside  the  tiny 
car.  Nor  was  there  much 
relief  outside.  Had  there 
been  woods  near  the  track 
we  might  have  betaken  our- 
selves t  hit  her.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  were  in  a  region 
of  fields — a  region  of  dry 
fields  and  barrens.  The  best 
we  could  do  was  to  seek  the 
shadow  of  the  box  cars, 
finding  uncomfortable  seats 
on  the  ends  of  the  ties. 

A GANG  of  section  hands 
were  at  work  a  little 
below  us,  and  we 
watched  with  languid  in- 
terest the  mixed  crowd  of 
Italians  and  negroes  tamp- 
ing dirt.  Their  boss  was 
standing    vigilantly  near. 

And  from  time  to  time  we  could  hear  his  voice  fiercely 
commanding  or  in  still  fiercer  reprimand. 

"That  ere  cuss  has  a  cinch."  The  rear  brakeman, 
who  had  just  come  in  with  the  flag,  jerked  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder.  "Don't  have  nothin'  to  do  but  swear 
an'  look  pretty  in  the  landscape."  The  rear  brakeman 
mopped  his  face.    He  was  fat.  and  did  not  like  to  walk. 

"A  cinch  is  ut?"  Tim  was  roused.  "Mebbe  ye  thinks 
thot  bossin'  a  station  is  loike  dhrinkin'  afthernoon 
tay?  Well,  'tis  not.  I  was  siction  boss  mesilf  before 
I  graduated  from  maint'nance  av  way  to  opyratin'. 
'Twas  in  the  West  I  was.  on  the  Paycific  an'  Gulf." 

"Did  you  ever  have  Chinamen  under  you?"  I  asked, 
not  from  any  real  interest  in  the  matter,  but  siuiply 
to  vary  the  monotony. 

"Chinamen,  is  ut?  I  had  the  whole  bloomin'  Chi- 
nese Impire  wanct  I  ts  name  was  Hep  Sin."  Tim 
looked  down  the  line.  "If  thot  crawlin'  worm  av  a 
mail  thrain  don't  intherrupt  our  se-esta,  as  ut  won't, 
I'll  tell  ye  av  him. 

"Me  siction  was  on  the  Mountain  Division,  an'  a 
hand  wan  ut  was.  Whin  the  thrack  wasn't  standin' 
on  uts  head,  ut  was  chasin'  uts  tail  round  the  hills 
or  playin'  tag  wid  utsilf  in  the  tunnels.  In  winter 
the  snow  wud  fill  in  thot  deep  the  rot'ry,  wid  four 


ingines  behind  ut,  cud  not  bore  uts  way  through.  An' 
in  spring,  whin  the  rains  come,  the  imbankmints  wud 
wash  away  in  big  slices.  Ut  was  nothin'  but  patrol 
day  an'  night,  an'  wurrk  loike  the  divil  betwane 
patrols.  An'  whin  ye  had  yer  thrack  all  straight- 
ened out  an'  leveled  up  some  bloomin'  freight  wud 
break  at  the  coupliu's  an'  come  crashin'  down  the 
grade,  to  knock  iv'rythin'  into  the  uixt  wurrld  an' 
beyant.  'Twas  before  the  days  av  air  on  freight 
thrains,  d'ye  moind,  an'  the  cars  was  hooked  togither 
wid  thim  ould  links  an'  pins,  which  same  was  not 
fit  to  hould  a  baby's  p'rambulator  wid,  to  say  nothin' 
av  a  hundred  tons  av  rollin'  stock. 

"It  was  wan  day  in  June,  if  I  raymimber,  an'  we 
was  at  wurrk  puttin'  in  the  new  ties,  same  as  thot 
lad  yonder.  I  was  standin'  a  little  above  me  men — 
which  was  Greasers — smokin'  me  poipe  an'  houldin' 
thim  at  the  job  be  the  pow'r  av  me  eye.  Me  back 
was  to  the  sun.  An'  the  first  I  knew  av  annywan 
havin'  come  up  behind  me  was  whin  a  big  black 
shadow  suddinly  projicted  utsilf  forninst  me  feet.  I 
have  no  fear  av  man  or  baste,  but  I  don't  loike  anny- 
wan to  steal  on  me  from  the  rear.    'Tis  not  good 


"  '  Want  me  for  boss?  '  sez  I,  turnin'  fiercely  on 
me  Oryintal  pygmy.  '  Welly  good  boss, '  sez  he. 
'  Ye  bet  I  am  !  '  sez  I.     'A  dom  good  wan  '  " 

manoov'rin',  as  they  say  in  the  arrmy.  So  I  wheels 
round  quick,  though  I  knew  thot  me  Greasers  wud  lie 
down  on  their  tools  the  minut  me  head  was  turned  " 

TIM  stopped  and  puffed  meditatively. 
"Did  ye  iver  see  a  man  eight  fut  tall,  as  big 
round  as  a  biler,  an'  wid  legs  loike  chimneys?" 
he  asked. 

"I  have  not."  I  answered  truthfully.  "But  you 
have,  so  go  on." 

"  'Twas  what  I  see  thin,  a-tow'rin'  over  me,  the 
head  av  ut  knockin'  holes  in  the  clouds. 

"  "Hello.  Pikes  Peak  !'  sez  I  whin  I  cud  spake.  'How 
the  divil  did  they  move  yersilf?' 

"I  expicted  to  hear  a  voice  loike  the  ixhaust  av  a 
locomotive  or  loike  steam  escapin'  from  the  safety 
valve.  An'  whin  ut  come  tit  was  soft  as  a  woman's 
an'  as  wake  as  a  little  childs's. 

"  'Me  no  Plikes  Pleak.    Me  Hep  Sin.    Me  Chinaman.' 

" 'Ye're  fwhat f  sez  I  in  a  rage.    For  I'd  let  no- 


man  make  fun  av  me,  even  if  he  did  have  the  arrums 
av  a  gorilla. 

"  'Me  Chink,'  sez  the  same  little  voice.  An'  wid 
thot  the  mountain  turns  round  to  show  me  the  pig- 
tail down  uts  back.    'Bleevee  now?'  sez  he. 

"Thin  I  knew  'twas  the  thruth  he  was  tellin',  though 
ut  was  hard  to  swallow." 

"Probably  he  was  a  Mancbu,"  I  suggested.  "Most 
of  the  Chinamen  that  get  over  here  are  Cantonese, 
who  are  little  men.  Or  perhaps  he  seemed  larger  than 
he  was." 

"Don't  intherrupt  me  wid  yer  thay-ories!"  Tim 
waxed  a  little  petulant.  "I  tell  ye  the  Chink  was 
nine  fut  tall.  An'  whin  he  thought  he  had  let  me 
gaze  long  enough  on  his  beautjous  count'nance,  he  sez 
in  his  baby  tones :  'Me  go  wurrkee.' 

"  'Where?'  sez  I,  not  catchin'  his  manin'.  'Wid  a 
circus?' 

"  'Wid  you,'  sez  he. 

"Just  thin  I  caught  sight  av  me  gang  from  out  the 
corner  av  me  eye.    Iv'ry  mither's  son  av  thim  was 
standin'  wid  his  mouth  wide  opin,  starin'  at  thot 
haythan  pagoda  beside  me.    I  disraymimber  fwhat  I 
said.     But  thim  Greasers 
larned  more  av  the  English 
language  than  they'd  iver 
hoped  to  larn,  an'  they  was 
longin'  for  Purgatory  as  a 
good  man  longs  for  Hivin. 

"'Want  me  for  boss?' 
sez  I,  turnin'  fiercely  on 
me  Oryintal  pygmy. 

"  'Welly  good  boss,'  sez  he. 
"  'Ye  bet  I  am !'  sez  I. 
'A  dom  good  wan.' 

"An'  for  his  perspicacity 
—which  is  Eyetalian  for 
horse  sinse — in  havin'  per- 
ceived me  virtues,  I  made 
up  me  moind  to  see  fwhat 
he  cud  do. 

"  'Do  ye  know  annythin' 
av  the  mannyfold  uses  av 
thotjoolav  an  instrumint?' 
sez  I,  pointin'  to  a  tamper, 
which,  as  ye  may  know,  is 
longer  than  a  crowbar  an' 
not  so  big  round,  wid  a  flat 
head  for  packin'  down  the 
dhirt.  Av  coorse  'tis  not  tim- 
pered  loike  a  crowbar:  ut 
has  no  call  to  be.  But,  on  the 
ither  hand,  'tis  not  a  poky 
for  the  parlor  range,  nor 
is  ut  a  rod  to  an  timbrel  ly. 

WELL,  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  use 
wan,  'twud  have 
been  aisy  enough  to  see 
fwhat  the  ither  men  did. 
A  baby  cud  larn  the  thrick 
in  a  jiffy.  But  fwhat  does 
he  do?  He  picks  up  the 
tamper  in  wan  av  his  little 
fists,  shoves  ut  undher  the 
rail,  catches  the  short  ind  av  ut  on  a  tie,  an'  begins  to 
pull.  He  thought  I  was  wistful  to  larn  how  sthrong 
he  was,  whin  I  only  was  wistful  to  know  did  the  ijjit 
have  anny  brains.    I  cud  see  the  muscle  wid  me  eye. 

"'Dhrop  ut!'  I  yells  whin  I  see  the  bar  beginnin' 
to  bind.  'Dhrop  ut !'  An'  wid  thot  I  thries  to  pry 
opin  his  fingers.  But  I  cud  not.  'Mither  av  saints:' 
I  shouted.  '  'Tis  twinty  miles  to  a  foundhry !'  Ut 
made  no  diff'rince  to  him.  He  wud  not  sthop  till  he 
had  the  bar  lookin'  loike  a  fishhook. 
"  'Me  stay.'  sez  he.  innocint  as  a  lamb. 
"  "Ye  will,  will  ye!'  sez  I.  An'  I  was  mad.  'Ye'll 
larn  first  not  to  bind  me  tools  into  hairpins.'  I  cud 
see  he  wud  be  a  good  man  to  have  on  the  job,  but  I 
wud  not  tell  him  so  all  to  wanct,  for  I  wud  not  have 
him  puffed  up  wid  sinful  pride.  Howiver,  whin  the 
pay  car  come  along  nixt  mornin',  I  wint  aboard,  lavin' 
me  Celestial  wakelin'  outside. 

"  'See  thot  Chink  V'  sez  I  to  the  clerk,  pointin'  through 
the  windy. 

"  'I  can't  see  nothin'  ilse.'  sez  he,  lookin'  out.  'Whin 
is  the  next  piece  av  the  Great  Wall  comin'  over?' 

"  "Put  him  on  the  books,'  sez  I.  givin'  him  the  name 
an'  stalkin'  out.  He  was  a  mane  little  man,  thot 
clerk,  an'  nourished  the  illusion  thot  he  was  funny. 
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"Thot  night  I  started  a  couple  av  Greasers  hikin' 
hack  to  their  own  swate  land.  An'  all  along  the  way 
they  sprid  onprincipled  sthories  av  a  Chink  thot  had 
risen  suddenly  out  av  the  earth  ;  av  a  Chink  tin  fut  tall, 
thot  tied  rails  into  bowknots  an'  pulled  up  spikes  wid 
his  teeth.    So  ye  can  see  at  is  not  ixaggeratin'  I  am." 

I 'WAVED  my  hand  deprecatingly  to  dispel  any  such 
suspicion. 

"Hep  lamed  the  job  quickly,  an'  did  the  wurrk 
av  five.  He  cud  pick  up  a  tie  an'  put  ut  in  place  widout 
hilp.  An'  wanct,  whin  we  was  layin'  down  a  switch 
in  wan  av  the  yards,  I  found  him  carryin'  round  the 
stand  in  his  arrums  loike  ut  was  a  doll.  But  the  first 
day  I  put  him  on  the  hand  car  he  racked  the  ma- 
chin'ry  plane  out  av  ut,  an'  I  had  to  rayquisition  a 
new  wan.  Thin  I  bate  ut  into  him  wid  a  shovel  thot 
he  was  to  trate  the  crayture  gintly,  an'  I  had  no 
more  throuble.  Foin'ly  autumn  come,  an'  'twas  but 
a  few  clays  to  inspiction.  We  was  hurryin'  an'  scurry- 
in'  from  place  to  place,  clanin'  up  here,  straight'nin' 
up  there,  thryin'  to  do  a  wake's  wurrk  in  a  day.  An' 
thin,  just  whin  I  needed  him  most,  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come,  the  dom  Chink  was  gone. 

"  'Wire  up  an'  clown  the  road,'  sez  I  to  the  opyrator 
at  Table  City.  'There's  a  walkin'  Chinese  idol  thot's 
afther  goin'  an'  losin'  utsilf.  'Tis  as  big  as  a  house. 
An'  if  a  thrain  hits  ut  'twill  be  bad  for  the  thrain.' 
As  a  raysult  the  ingineers  was  kapin'  ixtry  lookout 
an'  runnin'  slow.  But  niver  a  wurrd  did  we  have  av 
me  little  frind.  An'  me  pore  Greasers  was  wurrkin' 
overtoime  an'  prayin'  Christian  prayers  for  the  ray- 
turn  av  a  pigtailed  haythan." 

WITH  a  crash  and  a  roar  an  express  rushed  by 
on  the  down  track. 

"If  this  parsimonjous  comp'ny  wud  put  anny- 
thing  bigger  than  a  grasshopper  to  haulin'  the  mail," 
commented  Tim  disgustedly,  "she  cud  make  her  toime 
as  well  as  thot  flyer.  We  shud  not  have  to  be  sittin' 
here  atin'  dust  an'  coolin'  our  heels  in  the  hot  sand 
av  their  dhirty  roadbed."  And  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  little  Irishman's  wrath  had  abated. 

"Ye  know  the  Taycific  an'  Gulf  below  Table  City?" 
he  began  at  length.  "Ye  do  not?  First  the  thrain 
dhrops  clown  grad'ally  'til  ut  has  rounded  fwhat  is 
known  as  the  Big  Loop,  at  the  head  av  the  valley, 
divin'  in  an'  out  av  tunnels  be  way  av  divarshun  as 


"Sin,  findin '  the  stand  locked,  had  jumped 
wid  all  his  might  on  the  lever  thot  throws 
the  points  an'  had  brack  ut  short  off" 

ut  comes  along.  Thin  ut  takes  a  wild  lape  into  the 
air.  An'  before  ye  know  ut  ye've  bumped  the  daypot 
at  Basin,  twinty  miles  below  an'  foive  thousand  feet 
underneath.  An'  ye're  wondherin'  whether  ut's  to- 
bogganin'  ye've  been  or  flyin'. 

"  'Twas  the  fourth  day  afther  me  infant  prodigy 
had  disappeared.  A  bit  av  rain  had  fallen  the  night 
before,  an'  we  was  wurrkin'  up  the  grade  from  Basin, 
replacin'  the  ballast  whereiver  ut  had  washed.  I  was 
wistful  to  have  iv'rything  nate  an'  tidy  before  the 
dirictors  shud  see  ut.  'Twas  a  flyin'  colyumn,  so  to 
spake.  I  tuk  only  four  men.  so  as  to  make  the  hand 
car  as  light  as  might  be,  for  'tis  no  joke  jumpin'  a 
heavy  pumper  up  a  long  hill.  We  was  travelin'  light, 
havin'  only  shovels  wid  us.  An'  'twas  from  this  all 
me  throubles  come. 

"Along  toward  noon  we  was  opp'site  Table  City. 
'Twas  called  Table  City  bekaze  ut  was  built  on  a  bit 
av  flat  land  as  big  as  a  pockut  handkerchy.  But  we 
was  on  the  ither  side  av  the  valley,  ye  ontherstand, 
an'  below  the  Loop.  Av  coorse  ut  was  eight  or  nine 
miles,  mebbe  tin  or  twilve,  round  be  the  thrack, 
'though  'twas  but  two  or  three  straight  across.  I 


was  standin'  betwane  the  rails,  dalin'  out  the  wrath 
av  God  in  big  junks  bekaze  me  men  had  an  unhouly 
longin'  to  lay  off  an'  eat.  'Finish  the  job  first  an'  t  it 
aftherward,'  was  the  slogan  av  the  Little  Napolayon. 
I  was  called  the  Little  Napolayon  in  thim  days  bekaze 
the  Gin'ral  had  rid  hair  loike  mesilf  an'  cud  make  the 
scuts  unther  him  wurrk. 

"All  was  goin'  well,  ixcipt  the  men  was  wistful  to 
lay  off.  whin  suddinly  wan  av  the  Greasers  lets  out 
a  yell  as  if  he  was  seein'  his  fayther  bein'  hanged. 
I've  no  doubt  he  shud  have  been,  an'  prob'ly  was. 
Hut  ut  tuk  me  so  be  surprise  thot  me  poipe  fell  from 
me  mouth.  An'  before  I  cud  say  a  wurrd  the  bunch 
av  thim  was  liowlin'  loike  sowls  in  tormint  an'  run- 
nin' for  the  woods  loike  rabbits.  Whin  I  found  I  cud 
not  injuce  thim  to  rayturn  for  all  me  arts  av  persua- 
shun,  I  looked  'round  for  the  cause  av  the  sthampede. 

M ITHER  av  saints  !  Wus  ut.  bird,  baste,  or  divil? 
'Twas  divil  for  annything  I  knew.  An'  ut  was 
comin'  straight  for  the  fut  av  the  imbank- 
mint  where  I  stud,  'cross  valley,  from  the  d'rection  av 
the  town.  Ut  made  no  sound,  leastways  none  thot  I 
cud  hear.  An'  ut  was  atin'  up  the  ground  in  big  bites, 
plungin'  ahead  loike  a  wild  bull  an'  lapin'  into  the  air 
at  iv'ry  plunge.  'Twas  as  tall  as  a  camel.  An'  iv'ry 
toime  ut  lepped  into  the  air  ut  wud  lift  up  a  great 
pair  av  red  wings  an'  bate  thim  togither  over  uts 
head.  I  watched  ut  wid  the  fear  av  judgmint  in  me 
sowl  an'  me  bow-legs — Tim  was  grotesquely  bow- 
legged — turnin'  knock-kneed. 

"Foin'lly  the  crayture  had  reached  the  imhankmint 
an'  began  clamb'rin'  up.  But  the  escarpmint  bein' 
steep,  ut  had  to  come  slowly.  Thin  I  see  thot  the 
bird  had  on  the  trousies  av  a  man,  an'  I  stepped  out 
to  mate  ut — wid  a  shovel  in  me  hand.  The  nixt 
minut  I  cud  see  ut  for  fwhat  ut  was,  neyther  divil 
nor  baste,  only  thot  dom  Chink  come  back,  wid  a  red 
tablecloth  to  cover  his  nakidness,  an'  drunk  as  a  loon." 

"Aw,  go  on.  Whoever  heard  of  a  Chinaman  being 
drunk?"    The  rear  brakeman  was  skeptical. 

"Ye  have,  for  wan,"  Tim  retorted.  "But  ye'U  hear 
no  more  av  him  onless  ye  shut  up.  I'm  not  pray- 
tindin'  to  say  how  the  disgraceful  business  had  been 
ingineered.  'Twas  ivvidint  Hep  had  been  at  Table 
City  an'  had  climbed  down  the  hill  into  the  valley, 
which  same  he  cud  not  have  done  had  he  been  sober. 
I  suspicion  thot  the  owner  av  the  tablecloth  was  the 

{Concluded  on  page  31) 
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H  TT  IS  certain  that  the  biggest  people 
E       are  those  who  can  see  the  great 

H  emotions,  the  great  issues  of  life  even 

H  amid  the  drabbest  surroundings.  The 

B  writer  has  made  this  story  vital  by  her 

H  ability  to  discern  under  the  disguise 

m  of  farcical   "extravaganza"  a  deep 

m  underlying  pathos. 

BECAUSE  our  town  is  just  small  enough,  just 
important  enough,  and  just  far  enough  from 
New  York  to  appeal  to  theatrical  managers 
as  a  "clog"  town,  the  "Chronicle's"  oflice  is 
much   frequented    by   press   agents   who    come  to 
wheedle  gentle  Mr.  Seaman,  our  dramatic  man,  for 
advance  notices. 

I  always  marveled  that  he  could  grant  them  such 
unending  courtesy  as  he  did,  for  my  own  experiences 
had  made  me  feel  that  they  were  the  most  insufferable 
nuisances  of  all  the  many  eccentric  visitors  a  news- 
pa  per  office  endures. 

Annoying  as  they  all  were,  the  men  with  their 
commercial  coquetry  and  the  occasional  women  with 
their  chatter,  the  one  I  disliked  most  of  all  was  a 
disagreeable  little  woman  of  about  my  own  age  who 
was  persistently  impervious  to  my  aversion.  The 
first  time  I  saw  her  standing  beside  my  desk  I  de- 
tested her.  Even  now  that  I  realize  all  the  things 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  her  I  cannot  help  feeling 
a  pettish  disgust  at  her  commonness. 

I  remember  that  it  was  raining  that  day  and  that 
she  wore  a  shabby  red  silk  raincoat  and  carried  a  gay 
umbrella  that  dripped  a  ruddy  stream  on  our  none 
too  clean  floor. 

"I'm  with  the  'Dainty  Duchess'  company,"  she  began 
ingratiatingly,  "and  I — "  she  paused  politely  until  I 
had  automatically  murmured  my  directions  to  Mr. 
Seaman's  desk.  Then  she  flashed  a  cheerful  smile, 
a   smile  that  included  a  large  gold  tooth  and  a 


mechanical  dimple,  and  went  on  with  her  sentence. 
" — and  I  came  in  especially  to  see  you,  especially. 
Seaman's  a  friend  of  mine,  all  right,  but  I  like  to 
deal  with  a  woman  whenever  I  can,  for  I  think  our 
sex  ought  to  stand  by  ourselves,  I  do.  Now,  I've 
got  a  story  here,  the  kind  of  story  that's  going 
to  make  your  city  editor  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
I'll  bet  real  cash  that  whoever  hands  it  in  will  get 
the  joyous  mit.  Why,  this  story  is  a  corker,  it's 
a  regular  gasper — and  your  being  a  woman  just  made 
me  feel  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  that  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  for  me  to  tell  it  to  any  other  person 
in  this  room." 

Her  straggling  hair  and  sharp  little  features  made 
me  think  of  Kipling's  ungallant  catalogue.  Her  eyes 
would  have  been  insignificant  but  for  her  attempt 
to  enlarge  them  with  pencilings,  whose  smudgy  lines 
not  only  emphasized  their  smallness  but  brought  out 
that  curious  poreyness  of  skin  that  years  of  rouge 
and  cold  cream  inevitably  produce.  Even  before  she 
had  stopped  for  breath  I  was  clicking  away  at  my 
machine. 

"I'm  altogether  too  busy  to  consider  the  story."  I 
said  briefly.    "I — " 

"  'Tisn't  mine,"  she  responded  promptly.  "It's  about 
a  young  friend  of  mine  who  is  simply  the — " 

"Coming  Bernhardt,"  I  put  in  rudely.  "As  I  said 
before,  you  will  find  Mr.  Seaman's  desk  to  the  right." 

"Wait  and  have  a  look,"  she  replied,  fumbling  in 
the  depths  of  her  coat.  She  brought  out  a  tissue- 
wrapped  parcel,  pulled  aside  its  covering,  and  put  a 
shining  object  clown  beside  the  typewriter.  I  must 
confess  that  I  caught  my  breath  in  suprise,  for  I 
was  looking  at  the  most  delicate  miniature  I  had  ever 
seen  outside  an  exhibition  case.  Its  loveliness  seemed 
as  absurdly  out  of  place  on  my  littered  desk  as  in 
the  pocket  of  her  gaudy  coat. 

FROM  the  dull  gold  of  the  frame  smiled  a  dainty 
little  lady  whose  lips  were  pursed  in  the  melan- 
choly pout  that  all  miniature  folk  affect,  whose 
gray  eyes  stared  with  customary  picture  sadness,  whose 
charming  head  was  tilted  as  only  artists  can  tilt  a 


woman's  head— but  the  hair !  It  was  a  glorious  nim- 
bus of  copper.    A  zephyrlike  cloud  of  reddish  gold ! 

"Pretty  merry  tintype,  eh?"  she  questioned,  "and 
it  don't  nowheres  near  do  her  justice  neither— Huh- 
lene,  come  here !"  And  from  somewhere.  I  never  just 
understood  how  she  had  been  magically  kept  from 
sight  until  the  dramatic  moment,  there  advanced  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  who  smiled  lazily  as  her 
press  agent  introduced  her  as  "Miss  de  Trouville." 

SHE  was  about  seventeen  at  that  time,  I  suppose — a 
slender  slip  of  a  thing  with  masses  of  shining  hair 
that  waved  softly  over  a  tiny  scar  on  her  Burne- 
Jones  forehead.  Though  she  had  the  milky  white- 
ness and  exotic  pinkness  of  skin  that  traditionally 
belong  to  red-haired  women,  her  patrician  little  nose 
showed  traces  of  childish  freckles.  But  her  expression 
was  not  at  all  youthful.  Under  the  gleaming  brown 
of  her  brows  and  lashes  there  shone  the  inscrutable 
gray  green  of  her  eyes.  The  frippery  bow  of  tulle  at 
her  chin  seemed  part  of  her  ethereal  loveliness;  she 
was  as  Frenchily  impossible  as  the  lady  who  lives 
on  the  insurance  calendars. 

She  had  very  little  interest  in  the  affair;  she  was 
obviously  concerned  with  nothing  at  that  moment  save 
the  staring  admiration  of  our  curly-haired  obituary 
man.  But  her  agent  was  frantically  interested  in 
getting  me  to  listen  to  a  preposterous  tale  about  the 
miniature,  a  tale  involving  the  rescue  of  the  painter's 
child  from  a  runaway  horse  by  Miss  de  Trouville,  the 
subsequent  painting  of  the  portrait  as  a  faint  ex- 
pression of  the  artist's  gratitude,  and,  finally,  the 
exact  position  that  Miss  de  Trouville  would  occupy 
in  the  chorus  of  the  "Dainty  Duchess." 

It  was  not  an  especially  ingenious  story,  none  of 
Miss  Edgemont's  stories  about  her  protegee  ever 
were;  but  her  excited  way  of  telling  them  and  her 
manifested  devotion  to  their  heroine  made  one  feel 
as  if  she  had  had  lessons  in  insistence  from  the 
ancient  mariner. 

Some  years  found  them  booked  for  shows  that  were 
failures,  some  years  for  things  that  were  dismal 
successes.     In  the  years  of  success  we  had  fewer 
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visits  from  Miss  Edgemont,  but  she  favored  us  at 
such  times  with  marked  copies  of  rural  papers  ac- 
companied by  illiterate  letters  in  which  she  begged 
us  to  reprint  flattering  "notises."  I  used  to  tease  Mr. 
Seaman  when  lie  sometimes  complied  with  her  re- 
quests; once  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  try- 
ing to  help  discover  a  new  emotional  actress.  I 
think  that  he  must  have  known  something  about  Miss 
Edgemont's  story,  for  he  sighed  a  little  and  answered: 
"Perhaps  I  am." 

I  stared  at  him.  His  tone  was  not  in  the  least 
sarcastic,  although  the  idea  of  Miss  de  Trouville  as  an 
emotional  actress  appealed  to  me  as  exceedingly 
funny.  For  she  was  one  of  the  laziest  persons  I  ever 
met,  and  her  only  qualifications  for  the  stage  were 
her  hair  and  Miss  Edgemont. 

When  "The  Modest  Violet"  appeared  in  town  last 
spring  for  our  canine  approval,  Miss  Edgemont 
bobbed  in  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  usual; 
her  friend,  it  seemed,  had 
at  last  got  a  real  chance. 
She  was  to  be  "featured 
largely"  in  the  production, 
and  Miss  Edgemont  hinted 
broadly  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  manager  would 
be  forced  to  give  her  the 
leading  pari  before  the 
"  'stravaganzer"  was  many 
days  old.  She  bubbled 
with  descriptions  of 
clothes,  quoted  pert  ex- 
"erpts  from  the  "part," 
hummed  tuneless  ditties 
that  "Huhlene"  would  sing, 
and  presented  me  with 
tickets  which  she  begged 
me  to  use  personally. 

MR.  SEAMAN  hauled 
them   out   of  my 
wastebasket  a  few 
minutes  after  her  depart 
nre  and  put  them  gravely 
on  my  desk. 

"(Jo  on  and  go,"  he 
drawled,  teasingly;  "you've 
been  an  Ibsenite  and  a 
Browning  fiend  for  so  long 
that  you  don't  sec  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the 
razzle-dazzle.  Miss  Dee- 
troovy's    hair    under  the 

limelight  is  a  climax  all  itself.  Besides,  you  know," 
he  added  whimsically,  "you've  always  been  pretty 
hard  on  Miss  Edgemont,  considering  how  fond  she 
is  of  you.  She's  really  human,  except,"  he  looked 
musingly  through  the  dusty  window,  "I  sometimes 
think  she's  a  little  too  unselfish  to  be  real." 

"I  shouldn't  call  her  mania  for  Miss  de  Trouville 
unselfishness,"  I  retorted  ;  "that's  simply  a  question  of 
cash." 

But  in  spite  of  my  cynicism  I  was  at  last  a  bit 
curious  to  see  the  girl  in  action,  so  I  coaxed  Miss 
Emerson  to  go  with  me.  We  honestly  tried  to  see  the 
dramatic  possibilities  that  Mr.  Seaman  had  hinted 
at,  but.  as  "The  Modest  Violet"  was  so  modest  it  hid 
its  plot  from  both  the  program  and  the  play,  we  really 
couldn't. 

"Huhlene"  was  even  worse  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Not  only  were  her  delicate  features  lost  under  her 
make-up,  but  she  wandered  through  her  part  as  though 
she  were  as  bored  with  the  performance  as  we  were. 
From  our  seats  on  the  side  we  could  catch  frequent 
glimpses  of  an  irate  dancing  master  who  was  obviously 
snapping  his  fingers  at  Helene,  for  she  was  usually  one 
step  behind  in  all  the  dances. 

"I  should  say  your  little  friend  would  lose  her 
'grand  chanst'  about  to-morrow  morning,"  yawned 
Miss  Emerson.  "I  think  I  shall  try  to  watch  some- 
one else:  she  is  simply  awful." 

"There's  a  girl  in  the  back  row  of  the  gardening 
lassies,"  she  whispered  presently,  "a  lovely  little 
thing  about  seventy-live,  who  is  simply  devoured 
with  jealousy  of  your  red-haired  friend;  she  can't 
keep  her  eyes  off." 

I LEVELED  my  glasses  at  the  back  row.    To  my 
amazement  I  discovered  under  a  blond  wig  the 
unmistakable  features  of  Miss  Edgemont.  She 
was  singing  and  dancing  energetically,  but  watching 
her  protegee  every  moment  her  eyes  were  lifted  from 
the  conductor's  stick. 

"Her  loveliness  seems  to  dazzle  you."  suggested  Miss 
Emerson. 

"It  isn't  that."  I  answered  stupidly,  "she — she's 
the  press-agent  person,  the  one  who  gave  me  the 
tickets." 

"Let  us  venerate."  drawled  Miss  Emerson.  "I  always 
respect  a  woman  who  can  hold  two  jobs."  And  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  stage  as  a  means  of  amusement, 
my  friend  began  watching  a  rather  noisy  party  of  men 
who  were  seated  in  a  box  at  our  right. 

They  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  play  immensely. 
The  host,  young  "Perce"  Miner,  a  fat.  pinkish  youth 
who  had  been  thoroughly  spoiled  by  his  father's  money 


and  his  mother's  stupidity,  was  particularly  en- 
raptured. At  every  outburst  of  song  and  costume  he 
would  indulge  in  a  sort  of  lazy  game  of  pat-a-cake 
and  lean  back  to  whisper  a  "clever,  doocid  clever" 
to  his  nearest  guest.  His  attention  could  not  possibly 
be  construed  as  a  compliment  to  the  entire  cast,  for 
his  diamond-set  opera  glasses  were  constantly  leveled 
upon  Miss  Helene  de  Trouville.  The  young  woman 
showed  her  appreciation  of  these  attentions  by  pranc- 
ing as  near  the  box  as  she  could  without  skipping 
off  the  stage  entirely. 

"Miner's  latest,"  chuckled  a  man  hack  of  us. 

"Yes,  and  she's  got  a  guarding  dragon  that  would 


He  was  leaning  far  over  the  railings  of  his 
box,  and  when  she  flashed  into  view  again  he 
flung  a  cabbagelike  lump  of  violets  at  her  feet 


and  fingered  her  gilded  vanity  box  nervously.  "Say. 
I  know  his  sort  all  right.  I — I — his  Uncle  Jim — " 
She  was  actually  blushing  under  her  powder.  "I 
might  as  well  tell  you,"  she  struggled  on,  "that  I 
don't  allow  Huhlene  to  accept  no  presents  from  that 
sort.  1  made  her  send  that  truck  of  his'n  back  right 
after  the  show." 
I  laughed. 

"Is  this  purely  confidential?"  I  suggested  flippantly. 
"It  is,"  she  asserted  hotly.  "I  just  wanted  you  to 
know— to  get  wise  to  the  fact  that  Huhlene  is 
strictly  on  the  square.  Course  she's  a  little  silly 
sometimes — all  young  girls  is — she  did  kick  some 
about  sending  that  back,  for  it  was  a  swell 
bracelet  all  right,  and  she  wanted  it  bad,  cried  real 
tears  over  it."  She  had  twisted  the  chain  of  the  vanity 
box  so  tightly  that  it  snapped.  "Makes  me  mad,"  she 
jerked  out  suddenly,  "makes  me  awful  mad.  Her  and 
me  had  our  first  real  fuss,  and  about  a  big  stiff  like 
Perce  Miner!  She  lit  out 
and  went  across  the  hall 
to  sleep  with  Birdie  Bron- 
son — maybe  y  o'u  noticed 
Birdie — second  girl  from 
the  end  on  the  right  when 
the  curtain  went  up ;  wore 
pink.  I  guess  Huhlene 
will  come  back  all  right 
to-night,  for  Bird  snores 
awful." 

I  yawned  wearily. 
"I'm  kind  o'  sleepy,  too." 
she  said.  "I  guess  I'll 
toddle  back  and  wake  up 
the  girls  or  they  won't  be 
in  time  to  feed  before  the 
matinee.  P>ut  say  now,  if 
Seaman  comes  in,  you  tell 
him  I  said  he  ought  to  do 
the  square  thing  and  see 
that  Huhlene  gets  hers.  I'll 
leave  this  picture  on  his 
desk  if  you're  sure  you  can't 
use  it.  It  would  be  awful 
interesting  to  our  sex." 
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stop  a  clock,"  replied  his  companion.  "Perce  told  me 
that  he  ran  up  against  her  last  year  when  they  were 
in  town  with  some  bum  show.  Asked  the  peach  to 
go  riding  with  him  and  the  dragon  gave  him  a  regular 
rinky-dink." 

MOVED  by  a  simultaneous  disgust,  we  were  grop- 
ing for  our  hatpins  during  the  crash  and  con- 
fusion of  the  final  chorus  of  the  first  act,  when 
Helene  leaped  suddenly  through  a  huge  paper  hoop 
held  by  the  clownish  comedian  and  came  forth  minus 
the  dull  green  coat  she  had  been  wearing  during  the 
first  part  of  the  song.  Even  Miss  Emerson  could  not 
begrudge  her  the  applause  that  thundered  out  to  greet 
her  prettiness.  She  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  the 
embodiment  of  spring.  In  the  palest  of  lavenders  and 
greens,  her  glorious  hair  caught  with  pert  Greuze 
hows,  her  hands  filled  with  violets  and  long  flutter- 
ing ribbons,  she  swayed  a  moment  in  the  glare  of 
the  calcium  and  then  was  lost  in  the  whirl  of  the 
dancers. 

As  for  her  admirer,  he  was  leaning  far  over  the 
railings  of  his  box,  and  when  she  flashed  into  view 
again  he  flung  a  cabbagelike  lump  of  violets  at  her 
feet.  It  fell  with  such  a  metallic  thud  that  the  sar- 
donic frequenters  of  the  front  rows  laughed  appre- 
ciatively. Helene  hesitated,  cast  an  almost  frightened 
look  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  then  stooped  so 
slowly  for  her  flowers  that  the  descending  curtain 
nearly  hit  her  bronze  head. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Edgemont  trotted  briskly 
into  the  office. 

"Show's  great,  simply  immense,  isn't  it?"  she  began 
enthusiastically.  "How  did  you  like  that  white  she 
wore  in  the  last  act?  I've  got  a  corking  picture  of  her 
in  that.  Thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  run  it  on  the 
woman's  page — it's  the  newest — " 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  an  actress,  too,"  I  inter- 
posed hastily. 

"I'm  not."  she  laughed,  her  automatic  dimple  jerk- 
ing obediently  into  place.  "I'm  an  also  ran  and  a  never 
waser.  But  say,  I've  got  an  alto  horn  that  will  hold 
down  any  seven  Tetterzinys  in  the  bunch.  You'll 
never  find  me  out  of  a  job  while  they's  a  show  left 
going.  Say."  she  whispered  confidentially.  "Mister 
Perc-ee  Miner  got  pretty  fresh  last  evening,  didn't  he?" 

"Not  any  more  so  than  usual,"  I  answered.  "I 
wouldn't  try  to  work  him  into  a  paragraph  if  I  were 
you.  It  wouldn't  be  news  if  anybody  would  print  it. 
you  know." 

"What's  chewin'  you?"  she  demanded.  "Do  you 
think  I  want  any  yarns  about  Huhlene  around  with 
his  name  in  'em?   Gee,  you  must  think — "  she  paused 


GRUNTED  an  indeter- 
minate answer  as  she 
went   on    to   the  next 
desk.     The  sporting  man 
was    not    entranced  with 
her  conversation  evidently, 
for  he  fled  to  the  telephone 
booth,  from  which   he  issued   disgustedly  after  she 
had  left. 

"Great  Scott,"  he  groaned,  "that  woman  will  have 
the  nerve  to  butt  into  heaven  after  Saint  Peter  rules 
her  out !" 

When  I  came  back  from  lunch  I  almost  collided 
with  the  senior  Mr.  Miner,  who  was  rushing  from 
Mr.  Trenor's  office  with  such  an  air  of  excitement 
that  everyone  was  eying  him.  Gaskill,  the  city  editor, 
was  listening  intently  at  the  telephone,  making  little 
jabs  at  his  desk  pad  as  he  always  does  when  he  is 
excited. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can.  Mr.  Miner,"  said  Mr.  Trenor 
as  I  dodged  past,  them,  "hut  you  see  this  is  a  story 
that  there  couldn't  anything  stop  now." 

IN  THREE  minutes  half  the  staff  was  starting  out. 
Of  course  we  tried  to  go  nonchalantly,  as  if  it  were 
of  no  importance  at  all.  but  a  real  "story"  in  our 
stupid  little  town  about  an  hour  before  press  time 
makes  us  feel  as  excited  inwardly  as  the  fourth  act 
in  a  newspaper  play.  And  this  was  such  a  spectacular 
story ! 

Young  Percy  Miner  had  been  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  at  Lafayette,  a  small  village  twenty 
miles  out.  His  companion.  Miss  de  Trouville,  had 
been  picked  up  only  slightly  injured  but  hysterical. 
The  express  train  for  the  South,  which  does  not  ordi- 
narily stop  at  Lafayette,  had  been  previously  signaled 
to  stop,  supposedly  to  take  the  eloping  pair  on  board, 
for  Mr.  Miner's  chauffeur  said  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed earlier  in  the  day  to  check  their  trunks  and 
reserve  a  stateroom  on  the  train.  Mr.  Miner  had  left 
word  for  his  father  that  he  was  on  his  way  West  to 
join  his  young  wife  and  her  babies.  Of  course,  we 
had  plenty  of  photographs  of  Miss  de  Trouville.  hut 
Mr.  Gaskill  sent  me  to  the  theatre  to  learn  if  she 
had  left  any  messages  behind  her.  1  found  the  stage 
manager  rushing  about  in  no  interviewable  frame  of 
mind.  He  stopped  my  first  sentence  with  a  brusque 
demand  for  "Arnold,"  and  straightway  began  to  give 
a  dozen  curt  directions  to 
the  girl  who  appeared — 
Gatlinglike  utterances  that 
had  to  do  with  clothes 
and  were  interspersed 
with  vituperations  over 
"Trouvy's"    disappea  ranee. 

While  I  waited  I  watched 
the  chorus  hurrying  in  and 
clattering  up  the  narrow 
staircase  to   the  dressing 

(.Concluded  on  page  32) 
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ETTER  farming  is  the  main  hope 
of  the  nation.  It  will  give  the 
people  food  in  plenty,  make  work  less 
irksome,  and  increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  leisure  that  is  essential  to  health 
of  body  and  development  of  mind.  Al- 
ready, .  as  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  learn,  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  great  awakening  in  agriculture, 
while  the  promises  of  the  next  few 
years  are  marvelous. 

A  S  THE  abandonment  <>f  handwork  for  the  fac- 

/  \  tory  system  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
7  \  century  explains  the  Industrial  Revolution,  so 
does  the  coming  of  the  grand  army  of  farm 
advisers,  about  800  of  whom  are  already  in  evidence, 
mean  a  revolutionary  change  in  country  life  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  food  pro- 
duction for  our  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

When  factories  with  steam-pro- 
pelled machinery  were  built,  the  peo- 
ple threw  aside  many  implements 
which  had  been  in  general  use  ever 
since  before  Joseph,  the  interpreter 
of  dreams,  taught  Pharaoh  the  secret 
of  true  husbandry.  Ingenious  de- 
vices did  more  in  fifty  years  to  alter 
the  habits,  ideas,  and  prospects  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  than  the  com- 
bined work  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  diplomats  in  a  thousand  years. 
Production  was  w  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1 1  y  in- 
creased, and  the  people  began  to  en- 
joy hundreds  of  conveniences  which 
previous  generations  had  never  known. 
Men  and  women  of  the  working  class 
were  shaken  out  of  their  narrow  rou- 
tine, their  tastes  were  diversified,  and 
their  intellectual  horizon  was  broad- 
ened. Great  cities  were  built  where 
villages  and  small  towns  had  stood, 
and  rapid  transit  brought  neighbor- 
hoods, States,  and  nations  closer  to  one 
another  commercially  and  fraternally. 

The  new  means  of  manufacture  naturally  brought 
numerous  curses  along  with  its  many  blessings.  In 
the  absence  of  social-welfare  laws  for  working  people, 
men,  women,  and  children  were  shamefully  treated  by 
the  pioneer  industrial  capitalists,  and.  as  a  result  of  tins 
evil,  trade  unions  were  formed,  and  the  struggle  between 
organized  labor  and  concentrated  capital  was  begun. 

The  Good  Rural  Day  Coming 

THE  radical  change  which  the  adoption  of  better 
methods  of  farming  must  necessarily  bring  about 
will  differ  greatly  from  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion in  that  its  bad  effects  will  be  few  and  inconse- 
quential. There  is  no 
known  reason  why  it 
should  not  only  be  a  boon 
to  working  people  in  the 
rural  districts,  but  a  great 
benefit  to  all  classes  every- 
where. The  farmer's  work- 
day will  be  shortened  and 
he  can  make  a  comfortable 
living  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily without  having  to  keep 
his  small  boys  at  work 
w  hen  they  ought  to  be  in 
school  or  compel  his  young 
daughters  to  toil  in  the 
fields,  where  the  hoe  handle 
blisters  their  tender  hands 
and  the  hot  sun  scorches 
their  backs.  He  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  acquire 
i  n  y  new  conveniences, 
and  the  advantages  that 
will  come  to  his  children 
will  improve  their  opportu- 
nities and  make  rural  life  so  attractive  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  will  choose  farming  as  a  career  in- 
stead of  flocking  to  the  cities. 

The  production  of  more  and  better  food  ought  to 


cause  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  lower  the  death  rate.  In  America 
the  lack  of  good  nourishment  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  kills  thousands  of 
babies  annually  and  impairs  the  health 
and  general  efficiency  of  millions  of 
men  and  women.  The  few  persons  who 
stick  to  old-fashioned  economic  theories 
may  argue  that  the  growing  of  200 
pounds  of  farm  products  where  100 
pounds  used  to  grow  will  mean  an 
overproduction ;  but  most  of  us  know 
that  there  can  be  no  overproduction 
until  after  everybody  is  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  food — and  history  does 
not  say  that  that  has  ever  happened. 
What  is  sometimes  called  an  overproduction  is  merely 
the  clogging  of  the  markets  by  a  bad  system  of  dis- 
tribution. The  overproduction  argument  belongs 
alongside  the  Malthusian  theory  that  population  tends 
to  increa'se  faster  than  its  means  of  subsistence  can 
be  made  to  do. 

If  it  were  not  verified  by  unassailable  facts,  only 
the  very  credulous  would  believe  the  story  of  what  is 


He  will  examine  a  stalk  of  corn  in  very  much 
the  same  way  that  a  physician  examines  a  patient 


Professor  Collier  meets  with  crowds  of 
youngsters  at  schoolhouses  to  aid  them 
in   picking    out   good   corn    to  plant 

already  being  done  to  bring  about  the  new  era  in 
farming.    We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  the  most  conservative  people  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  modern  times  is  to  per- 
suade them  to  discard  the  antiquated  ideas  bequeathed 
them  by  their  great-grandfathers.    Farmers  are  un- 
willing to  cast  aside  all  they  have  learned  by  costly 
experience  and  strike  out 
on  trails  unbiassed  by  any- 
body but  laboratory  experts 
— and  it  is  quite  sensible 
that  they  should  be.  Farm- 
ers are  as  anxious  as  any 
class  of  people  to  get  more 
money   for   their  labor, 
lighten    their    burdens  of 
drudgery,  and  better  them- 
selves generally ;  and  it  is 
slander  to  say  that  as  a 
rule  they  are  hostile  to  new 
ideas    just    because  they 
are  new. 

The  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  various 
State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  colleges 
teaching  farming  failed  to 
reach  the  farmers  with 
their  message  of  practical 
science  because  they  dia 
not  meet  the  farmers  on 
their  own  level  and  on  their  own  land.  Tons  of 
printed  matter  were  sent  out,  but  only  a  few  farmers 
read  any  of  it,  It  was  not  until  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  that  any  lecturers  were  sent  out  to  talk  to  the 


farmers.  The  pioneering  was  done  by  State  colleges, 
notably  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  problem  in  a  national  sense  was  solved  when 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  hit  upon  the  idea  of  sending  out  field 
agents  to  conduct  county  bureaus  in  cooperation  with 
the  people  themselves.  The  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work  was  organized 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  in  I!I04,  wheal 
local  bureaus  in  districts  comprising 

several  counties  were  established  in 
Texas.  Dr.  Knapp  later  developed 
the  plan  of  organization  by  counties, 
which  meant  the  placing  of  a  man  in 
each  county  to  organize  and  direct  a 
thorough  system  of  education  through 
practical  demonstrations  on  the  lands 
of  the  farmers.  Dr.  Knapp  was  in 
charge  of  this  work  until  bis  death  in 
April,  1911,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp.  In 
1906  Dr.  Knapp  had  twenty-five  agents 
in  the  South,  to  which  the  activities 
of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work  are  confined.  To-day 
there  are  600  local  agents  in  (527  coun- 
ties in  thirteen  States — Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see. Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland — and 
the  number  will  be  increased  as  fast 
as  men  are  qualified  for  the  positions. 
The  laws  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Alabama.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  authorize  counties  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Alabama  and  Flor- 
ida the  Legislatures  make  direct  appropriations;  in 
South  Carolina  the  State  college  cooperates  directly, 
and  in  Virginia  there  is  a  direct  State  appropriation 
in  addition  to  county  aid. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1012  county  agents  in  the 
South  instructed  directly  102,000  farmers,  70,000 
farmers'  boys,  and  23,000  girls.  Primarily  the  demon- 
stration work  in  the  South  has  for  its  mission  the  in- 
struction of  farmers  in  methods  which  will  enable 
them  to  grow  cotton  in  large  quantities,  despite  the 
boll  weevil,  and  to  produce  more  and  better  corn.  The 
agents  are  also  showing  the  people  how  to  select  bet- 
ter seeds  for  all  grain  crops,  diversify  and  rotate  their 
crops,  grow  fruit  successfully,  improve  and  sustain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  raise  better  live  stock,  and  take 
advantage  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  opportunities 
I'm-  bettering  themselves. 

Farming  That  Sends  the  Children  to  College 

IN  1912,  1.1,040  farm  demonstrations  in  cotton  grow- 
ing were  conducted  on  an  aggregate  acreage  of 
110,017.  The  average  yield  from  this  work  was 
1.054.S  pounds  to  the  acre,  while  the  general  average 
for  the  whole  South  was  579.G  pounds  per  acre,  the 
difference  being  S1.9  per  cent.  The  average  for  all 
farms  would  have  been  a  good  deal  lower  if  the  cotton 
produced  under  the  direction  of  experts  had  not  been 
included.  The  demonstration  yield  of  corn  from  99,467 
acres  on  15,653  farms  was  35.4  bushels,  while  the  gen- 
eral average  for  the  whole  South  was  19.6  bushels  per 
acre,  a  difference  of  S0.6  per  cent.  These  figures  need 
no  embellishment:  without  any  frills,  they  convey  a 
wonderful  prophecy. 

Here  is  a  convincing  story  that  was  told  by  a 
farmer  at  a  farmers'  meeting  in  Mississippi: 

In  1901  I  meed  $900  on  my  160-acre  farm;  had  two 
ponies,  small  plows,  and  a  wagon.  The  merchants  in 
my  town  would  not  credit  me  for  ~>  cents  because  they 
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thought  it  impossible  for  me 
to  make  a  living  for  my  fam- 
ily of  seven  children  and  pay 
my  debts. 

In  the  spring  of  11)07  the 
local  agent  in  the  demonstra- 
tion work  visited  me  and  urged 
me  to  cultivate  one  acre  of  cot- 
ton under  the  Government'^  in- 
structions. He  told  me  he 
wanted  me  to  break  the  land 
eight  inches  deep.  Of  course 
l  iliil  not  hurt  a  Irani  strong  enough  to  break  the  land 
this  deep,  but  after  talking  the  matter  over  with  the 
micni  I  decided  to  borrow  a  team  from  my  neighbors 
ami  try  one  acre.  Before  that  time  I  had  cultivated 
twelve  acres  of  cotton  anil  hail  never  made  over  three 
tidies.  On  the  one  acre  that  I  cultivated  under  the 
Government's  instructions  in  1901  I  made  a  full  hale 
of  cotton.  This  was  an  eye-opener  to  me  and  I  began 
In  work  in  earnest  in  1908  and  determined  not  to  slop 
until  I  could  make  every  acre  of  land  on  my  farm  pro- 
duce one  hale  of  cotton  each  year.  In  1!)GS  I  produced 
si.r  hales  of  cotton  on  my  twelve  acres;  in  1909  I  pro- 
duced nine  hales  of  cotton  on  the  twelve  acres.  I  be- 
lieve thai  I  will  finally  grow  two  hales  of  cotton  on 
every  acre  that  I  cultivate. 

Merchants  now  run  after  me  to  sell  me  goods.  I  have 
paid  the  debt  on  my  place,  have  four  fine  mules,  and 
the  future  looks  bright.  I  have  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter in  college  this  gear  and  believe  that  I  am  going  to 
be  able  to  give  all  my  children  a  college  education. 

Free  Instruction  in  Farm  Management 

THE  advent  of  the  local  agent  in  the  zones  outside 
the  South  was  several  years  later,  and  as  a  rule 
his  work  is  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  men 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  because  the  problems  are 
of  a  less  elementary  nature.  This  work  is  aided  in  a 
la  rue  majority  of  the  counties  by  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman.  The 
first  county  bureau  under  its  direction  was  established 
in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1010.  The  move- 
ment with  Federal  aid  was  not,  however,  begun  on  fl 
large  scale  until  July  1,  11)12,  when  a  law  giving  the 
office  an  appropriation  went  into  effect.  On  June  2  of 
this  year  there  were  131  county  farm  advisers  em- 
ployed in  bureaus  affiliated  with  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  and,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  about 
twenty-five  county  bureaus  in  Northern  States  which 
do  not  receive  any  special  aid  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  demand  for  thoroughly  equipped  men 
exceeds  by  far  the  supply,  and,  according  to  Professor 
K.  I..  Hatch,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
movement  is  in  danger  of  being  hampered  by  the  em- 
ployment of  half-trained  agents  by  counties  which  in 
their  enthusiasm  may  be  too  hasty. 

The  Farm  Adviser— A  Popular  Official 

THE  movement  was  given  a  considerable  boost  by 
Julius  Rosenwald.  head  of  a  Chicago  mail-order 
house,  who  pledged  $1,000,000,  to  be  distributed 
in  $1,000  checks  among  the  first  1,000  counties  qualify- 
ing. Mr.  Rosenwald  pledged  the  fund  through  the 
Crop  Improvement  Committee  of  the  American  Council 
of  Grain  Exchanges,  which  started  out  two  years  ago 
to  raise  money  with  which  to 
promote  better  farming.  The 
cash  is  being  handled  by  Bert 
Ball,  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
Chicago.  According  to  recent 
accounts,  sixty-four  counties 
have  received  checks  from  Mr. 
Ball. 

Among  the  States  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  which  have  enacted 
laws  enabling  counties  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of 
county  bureaus  are  Vermont, 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio.  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Indiana.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Missouri. 
Kansas.  Colorado,  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho. 

A  typical  farm  bureau  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the 
office  of  Farm  Management  is 
in  Kankakee  County,  Illinois.  When  the  farmers  of 
the  county  and  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  Kanka- 
kee heard  of  the  Rosenwald  offer,  they  decided  to  be 
the  first,  if  possible,  to  qualify. 

"The  idea  looks  good  to  us,"  they  said.  "We  need 
a  farm  adviser  here,  and  we  want  one  of  those  $1,000 
donations.    Let's  get  busy." 

The  popularity  of  the  idea  spread  like  fire  in  a  for- 
est on  a  dry.  windy  day.  Everybody  joined  hands  to 
boost  the  project,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  $10,000 


was  subscribed  locally.  The  organization,  known  as 
the  Kankakee  County  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  As- 
sociation, was  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000.  This  remarkably  good  start  financially  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Kankakee  County  is  very  wealthy. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  was  received  by 
the  farmers  was  not  much,  if  any,  above  the  average. 

Looking  about  for  a  suitable  man  for  farm  adviser, 
the  officials  of  the  association  heard  of  Professor  John 
S.  Collier  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  They  sent  for  Professor  Collier 
and  explained  to  him  their  plans.  At  the  close  of  the 
conference  they  offered  him  the  job  at  $2,500  a  year. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  Professor  Collier,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  in  Kankakee  ready  for  work. 

"Now  that  we  have  our  expert,"  said  the  president 
of  the  associa- 
tion,  "we  must 
provide  an  office 
for  him." 

The  emergency 
was  met  by  the 
county  officials. 
A  new  $500,000 
courthouse  had 
just  been  com- 
pleted and  there 
was  room  in  it 
to  spare,  so  they 
gave  him  four 
rooms — one  for 
his  private  office, 
another  to  be 
used  as  a  meet- 
ing room  for 
the  farmers,  the 
third  for  a  li- 
brary, and  the 
fourth  to  be  a 
lest  room  for 
farmers'  wives. 
Then  the  City 
Board  of  Edu- 
cation turned  over  to  Professor  Collier  its  completely 
equipped  laboratory  for  soil  analyses  and  bacteria  in- 
vestigation. 

The  organization  was  perfected  early  in  June,  1912, 
and  before  October  there  were  700  farmers  in  the 
membership,  nearly  one-third  as  inany  as  there  are 
farmers  in  the  county.  Here,  as  in  all  other  counties 
having  farm  advisers,  the  service  of  the  bureau  is  free 
to  nonmembers  as  well  as  to  members. 

Farm  Adviser  Collier's  first  work  was  to  lay  out  a 
plan  of  farm  practice,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  co- 
operators  in  each  township.  These  cooperators  were 
to  follow  in  a  general  way  the  instructions  of  Pro- 
fessor Collier  and  send  in  regular  reports  of  the  prog- 
ress made  with  the  demonstrations  and  of  the  interest 
manifested  by  their  neighbors.  This  was  only  a  nucleus 
of  the  bureau's  work.  The  number  and  variety  of  dem- 
onstrations were  to  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Kankakee  County  farm  adviser  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  Illinois.  In  the  course  of  a  day's 
work  he  will  address  two  or  three  gatherings  in  vil- 
lages or  at  country  schoolhouses  and  visit  half  a 
dozen  or  more  farms.  One  hour  he  will  be  talking 
about  the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  with  one  farmer, 
and  the  next  he  will  be  inspecting  the  poultry  yard 
of  another.    He  may  stop  at  a  barnyard  and  show  a 


Here,  as  in  all  other  counties  having  farm  advisers,  the  service 
of  the  bureau  is  free  to  nonmembers  as  well  as  to  members 


The  "rag-baby  test"  for  corn.  A  child  can  do  it. 
The  grains  are  put  under  wet  rags  and  earth,  and 
if  they  sprout  the  parent  ears  are  used  for  sowing 

milkmaid  the  best  method  of  draining  a  cow's  udder, 
or  climb  over  an  orchard  fence  and  tell  a  fruit  grower 
how  to  keep  his  trees  healthy.  Frequently  he  is  called 
upon  to  size  up  a  blooded  horse  or  give  his  opinion  of 
a  newly  imported  bull. 


Early  in  the  spring  much  of  his  time  is  given  to 
helping  farmers  select  good  seed  corn.  There  are 
many  boys  in  corn  clubs  in  the  county,  and  Professor 
Collier  meets  with  crowds  of  youngsters  at  school- 
houses  to  aid  them  in  picking  out  good  corn  to  plant. 
Many  girls  are  interested  in  growing  better  vegetables, 
and  he  gives  them  the  advice  they  need.  Corn  is  the 
principal  crop  in  Kankakee  County,  and  during  the 
weeks  when  cultivation  is  in  progress  the  farm  ad- 
viser visits  scores  of  fields  to  find  out  the  ailments  of 
sickly  looking  corn.  He  will  examine  a  stalk  of  corn 
in  very  much  the  same  way  that  a  physician  examines 
a  patient. 

Last  summer  Professor  Collier  visited  250  farms, 
and  conducted  about  200  meetings  with  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  farmers  in  attendance.  This  year  his 

work  is  greatly 
increased.  He  is 
constantly  pick- 
ing up  good  ideas 
from  men  who 
have  learned  val- 
uable lessons  by- 
experience  and 
passing  them  on 
to  other  farmers. 

Another  man 
who  has  made  a 
notable  success 
of  this  kind  of 
work  is  Samuel 
M.  Jordan,  su- 
perintendent of 
the  farm  bureau 
in  Pettis  County. 
Missouri.  He  be- 
gan a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago. 
and  already  he 
has  become  fa- 
mous throughout 
the  State,  par- 
ticularly   as  a 

teacher  of  corn  growers.  He  was  a  professor  of  agri- 
culture at  the  University  of  Missouri  when  the  Pettis 
County  farmers  hired  him.  When  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Sedalia,  the  county  seat,  he  dropped  his  title 
and  became  plain  "Sam"  Jordan,  which  was  a  very 
wise  thing  to  do,  because  a  "high-brow"  handle  to  a 
farm  adviser's  name  is  sure  to  scare  off  a  good  many 
farmers. 

In  California  tbe  problems  are  principally  horticul- 
tural, and  the  Golden  State  is  handling  the  situation 
without  any  special  aid  from  the  outside.  The  State 
government  employs  a  Horticultural  Commissioner — 
who  happens  to  be  A.  J.  Cook  at  the  present  time — 
with  a  staff  of  fourteen.  A  large  insectary,  with  an 
efficient  entomologist  in  charge,  is  maintained  in  the 
spacious  Capitol  grounds  at  Sacramento,  where  para- 
sites which  destroy  harmful  bugs  are  bred  by  the  mil- 
lion. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  entomologist  to  mail 
out  5,000  colonies  of  insects  in  two  or  three  days  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Farm  News  Honored  Like  Crime  News 

EkCH  of  the  forty-three  fruit-producing  counties 
has  from  one  to  three  local  commissioners,  and 
the  number  of  inspectors  in  each  of  these  coun- 
ties is  from  one  to  twenty-seven.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials keep  the  fruit  growers  posted  on  all  the  very- 
latest  and  best  methods  of  production,  and  when  Cali- 
fornians  fail  to  make  a  fine  fruit  crop,  weather  con- 
ditions are  to  blame. 

Oregon  and  Washington  have  systems  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  California,  though  they  are 
not  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  Massachusetts  are  doing  in  this  line  some 
work  that  is  praiseworthy. 

Texas,  of  course,  is  not  much  of  a  fruit-growing 
State,  but  it  is  doing  some  very  great  things  in  an  in- 
dependent way.  The  Texas  Industrial  Congress,  whose 
organization  was  brought  about  in  1910  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  Colonel  Henry 
Exall  of  Dallas,  promotes  interest  in  better  agriculture 
by  giving  prizes  for  the  best  acreage  yields  of  the 
principal  crops.  This  year  there  are  10,869  contest- 
ants in  215  of  the  249  counties  in  the  State,  and 
$50,000  will  be  distributed  among  the  prize  winners, 
And  in  addition  to  the  Industrial  Congress,  Texas  has 
more  good  agricultural  writers  on  its  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  commonwealth.  Most  of  the  dailies 
give  nearly  as  much  space  to  farm  topics  as  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  papers  give  to  crimes  and  domestic 
scandals.    The  Oklahoma  papers  are  close  seconds. 

Hawaii  Is  Blazing  the  Trail 

BUT  it  remained  for  Hawaii  to  lead  all  the  rest  of 
Uncle  Sam's  domain  in  the  art  of  getting  wealth 
out  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Hawaii  leads  the  world.  Practically  every  acre 
of  tillable  land  in  the  Territory  is  under  cultivation 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  instances  $800 
worth  of  sugar  has  been  produced  on  a  single  acre  of 
ground.  An  average  of  something  like  $20  an  acre  is 
spent  annually  for  fertilizers,        (.Concluded  on  payc  28) 
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Lifting  the  Southpaw  Average 

SOME  astute  manager  not  long  ago  warned  all  his 
southpaws  to  keep  away  from  the  squirrel  .cage 
around  feeding  time.    The  inference,  of  course, 
being — well,  if  you  don't  know  what  the  national 
diet  of  squirreldom  is,  this  may  be  over  your  head. 

Along  the  same  line  others  have  charged  that  all 
left-handers  are  either  loose  in  the  roof  or,  at  the 
best,  what  might  be  listed  as  comical  in  the  conk. 

The  charge  in  some  cases  may  be  true,  but  we  need 
mention  but  one  name  to  lift  the  southpaw  average 
up  with  those  who  peg  from  the  other  side  of  the 
system. 

We  refer  to  the  Hon.  Edward  S.  Plank,  Athletic 
southpaw,  and  otherwise  known  as  the  Gettysburg 
Guide, 

You  don't  hear  as  much  of  Eddie  Plank  as  you 
do  of  Walter  Johnson,  Christy  Mathewson,  Ed  Walsh, 
and  several  more  who  adorn  the  game's  rifle  pit.  Per- 
haps they  deserve  more  abundant  space.  On  the 
other  hand,  will  Messrs.  Mathewson,  Johnson,  Walsh, 
etc.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  be  able  to  reach  July 
4th,  about  mid  season,  with  a  record  of  thirteen  vic- 
tories against  two  defeats — average  .SG6?  Perhaps. 
And  then,  again,  perhaps  not. 

Plank  is  five  years  older  than  Mathewson  and 
thirteen  years  older  than  Walter  Johnson.  He  car- 
ries the  same  age  weight  that  Lajoie  does,  and  is 
but  one  year  younger  than  Honus  Wagner.  But  in 
place  of  weakening  and  giving  way  before  Time's 
endless  smashing,  the  veteran  left-hander  continues 
riding  the  passing  years  to  higher  heights. 

In  1911,  thirty-six  years  old,  he  won  twenty-two 
games  and  lost  eight — average  .733.  In  1912,  aged 
thirty-seven,  he  won  twenty-six  games  and  lost  six — 
average  .813.  And  now  in  1913,  thirty-eight  years  old, 
he  entered  mid  season  with  a  run  of  thirteen  victories 
out  of  fifteen  starts  for  an  average  of  .866.  Evidently 
by  the  time  he  gets  to  be  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old, 
at  this  annual  increase,  he  should  get  to  be  a  regu- 
lar pitcher  and  perhaps  stand  as  quite  a  help  to  his 
ball  club. 

Three  years  ago  Plank  was  supposed  to  be  about 
through.  The  door  was  opened  lor  him  to  make  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  exit.  Since  that  date  he  has  worked 
in  seventy-seven  games  with  sixty-one  victories  against 
sixteen  defeats  for  the  paltry  average  of  .792. 

Mr.  Mack  is  now  considering  an  offer  to  take  part  in 
a  certain  world  series  to  be  played  early  in  October.  He 
has  about  decided  to  accept  the  flattering  inducements 
held  out.  And  on  the  first  or  the  second  day  of  battle 
against  National  League  opposition  the  polite  umpire 
will  announce  as  one  of  the  pitchers  the  name  of  a 
certain  sedate,  middle-aged  gentleman  who  should 
have  been  reposing  with  his  feet  on  the  cushions 
some  years  ago,  but  who  will  unleash  enough  stuff 
from  that  withered,  decrepit  left  arm  to  make  op- 
posing batsmen  wear  a  beaten  track  from  the  plate 
to  the  bench. 

If  all  other  left-handers  in  the  game  were  badly 
awry  or  curious  in  the  cupalo,  Ed  Plank  would  bring 
the  average  of  sanity  and  steadiness  up  to  a  mark 
of  about  .783. 

The  Fly  in  the  Ointment 

IN  THE  midst  of  furnishing  three  cheers  over  our 
international  successes,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to 
pause  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  second  cheer 
or  let  the  third  go  by  default. 

We  can  still  "point  with  pride"  to  our  tennis  and 
polo  line-ups.  but  when  it  comes  to  golf  there  is  im- 
mediate business  of  "viewing  with  alarm,"  or  at  least 
with  apathy. 

It  isn't  so  much  that  our  championship  golfer  was 
only  able  to  finish  fifth  in  the  British  Open,  nor  that 
others  were  unable  to  even  qualify.  Britain  is  still 
master  of  the  mashie  and  a  conqueror  with  the  cleek ; 
also  baffling  with  the  brassie. 

But  when  a  McDermott,  a  MacNamara,  and  a  Brady 
of  ours,  carefully  selected,  fall  before  the  mid-iron 
charges  of  a  Jean  (iassait,  a  Pierre  Lafitte,  and  a 
Louis  Tellier,  there  is  at  least  no  reason  why  we 
should  break  down  and  weep,  like  Alexander  of  old, 
because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

We  may  rule  in  many  realms,  but  the  path  of  the 
ancient  green  is  still  held  by  the  enemy,  composed 
of  various  tribes. 


The  Renaissance  of  Swat 

WHEN  Homer  smote  his  bloomin'  hire 
And  doubled  down  the  left  field  line, 
Then  cheered  from  Athens  unto  Tyre 
And  eager  scouts  begged  him  to  sign; 
"Some  bloke"  each  whispered  on  his  way; 

"This  kid  can  make  'cm  all  go  sit." 
I  wonder  what  they'd  think  to-day 
If  they  could  see  these  Mackmen  hit? 

When  Samson,  with  his  deadly  clout, 

jawboned  the  foe  upon  the  spine, 
He  put  a  whole  blunted  elan  to  rout 

And  made  his  club  a  pennant  nine; 
"The  greatest  ever,"  rang  the  cries 

From  frenzied  scribes  who  lamped  the  skit ; 
How  dared  they  speak  of  Batting  Eye* 

Who  never  saw  these  Mackmen,  hit? 

Merely  a  Suggestion 

WHEN  Walter  Johnson  is  announced  as  the  day's 
pitcher,  why  not  shorten  proceedings  by  call- 
ing the  game  when  Washington  has  scored  its 
first  run?  As  it's  simply  a  question  of  how  much  to 
nothing  the  Blond  Shrapnel  wins  by,  why  continue 
to  pile  up  excess  baggage?  Tacking  on  another  run 
turns  painting  the  lily  into  a  highly  logical  maneuver. 

Pot  Shots 

WHATEVER  the  game,  most  men  score  upon  some 
other  fellow's  hit. 

A  bad  start  is  a  fatal  handicap  only  to  the 
runner  a  lio  needs  a  long  lead  in  the  stretch. 

The  race  isn't  always  to  the  swift,  but  it's  generally 
to  the  scared. 

Pinch  hitting  is  merely  the  art  of  Inhering  that 
you  have  something  on  the  bloke  in  the  box.  That, 
of  the  two,  he  is  the  one  to  worry. 

Only  that  portion  of  a  man's  game  which  is  under 
control  is  worth  sending  into  battle.  The  rest  of  it 
is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

Even  a  dub  'may  fall  heir  to  a  streak  of  form.  It's 
only  the  habit  that  counts. 

The  Science  of  Golf 

SOME  time  ago  we  played  a  round  of  golf  with 
Fred  Merkle,  first  baseman  of  the  New  York 
Giants. 

In  that  round  Mr.  Merkle  succeeded  in  reaching  119 
of  the  122  traps  and  bunkers  which  adorned  the  course. 
He  had  only  played  a  few  times  previous  to  this  round. 

About  six  weeks  later  we  had  another  eighteen-hole 
cutaglement  with  the  same  athlete.  Strangely  enough, 
in  this  second  round,  although  a  trifle  wild,  he  wasn't 
in  a  trap  on  the  course.  "Pretty  lucky  for  you."  we 
remarked  ;  "you  missed  every  trap  to-day." 

"Luck?  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  his  reply.  "I've 
simply  developed  a  system  to  beat  this  game.  When 
I  first  started  I  tried  to  play  away  from  these  bunkers, 
and  I  always  got  in.  Now  I've  switched.  For  three 
weeks  I've  been  trying  to  shoot  straight  at  'em.  and 
I  haven't  been  into  one  since.  Just  a  little  headwork, 
that's  all." 

No  one  could  ever  make  us  believe,  after  that,  that 
Merkle  ever  lost  a  pennant  by  overlooking  a  bet. 

"The  White  Hope's  Burden" 

THIS  is  the  White  Hope's  burden: 
"How  can  we  cop  the  kale? 
Gathering  in  the  shekels 
With  stuff  that  would  choke  a  whale; 
Putting  a  side  line  over. 

Worse  than  an  all-cheese  skit. 
Where  one  is  bom  every  minute. 
Ready  to  fall  for  it." 


The  Dope  Thereof 


THE  gray  snows  of  winter  and  the  red  sun  of 
July  are  many  leagues  apart  upon  the  calendar. 
They  are  even  further  apart  as  regards  the 
dope  of  the  game. 

Last  winter  the  sporting  type  carried  three  names 
above  all  others.  These  three  ruled  the  Winter  League, 
kings  of  the  daily  headline  and  the  action  snapshot. 

One  was  Fred  Clarke,  who  was  to  win  a  pennant 
with  his  Pittsburgh  club.  Another  was  Frank  Chance, 
who  at  last  was  to  lead  the  New  York  Americans  out 
of  the  wilderness  into  the  promised  land.  The  other 
was  Joseph  Tinker,  who  was  to  perform  the  same 
miracle  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  these  three  that 
January  and  July  dope  failed  to  coincide.  But  what 
has  happened  only  goes  to  show  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tune in  connection  with  America's  National  Game. 

You  know  where  they  stood  in  January.  To-day, 
in  July's  mid  season,  Fred  Clarke  is  in  a  frenzied 
rush  to  lead  the  Boston  Braves,  champion  tailenders 
of  Christendom.  His  main  struggle  has  been  to  reach 
the  first  division. 

Frank  Chance  also  faces  a  problem.  After  break- 
ing the  world's  record  of  wins  in  1906  with  the  Cubs, 
he  is  now  battling  against  the  world  record  of  defeats. 
113,  set  up  by  the  Washington  club  in  1904. 

And  in  place  of  leading  the  Reds  in  an  assault  upon 
the  crest,  Joe  Tinker  has  been  attempting  to  mount  a 
ladder  leading  from  the  cellar  to  seventh  place. 

They  have  made  their  fight,  and  no  censure  attaches 
to  their  work.  But  they  stand  as  livid  examples  of 
what  January  prophecy  may  yield  in  the  way  of  July 
returns.  Their  sole  chance  now  is  for  a  tornado  to 
arrive  and  turn  the  Standing  of  the  Clubs  upside 
down.  Otherwise  they  stand  stymied  by  Fate,  which 
may  yield  to  ability  in  the  end.  but  which  must  run 
its  course  until  the  break  arrives. 

Poised  for  a  Running  Jump 

LIFE  for  the  Tailender  or  Cellar  Champion  might 
j  look  to  be  fairly  buoyant  compared  to  the  nerve- 
wracking  grind  of  those  up  in  the  race  with  a 
social  position  to  maintain  in  the  Standing  of  the 
Clubs  and   the   tempting  fragrance   of  world-series 
money  on  beyond. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  particular  care  or  worry 
to  harass  the  chronic  loser,  who  has  grown  accustomed 
to  the  worst  of  it. 

But  for  all  that  there  are  kinks  along  the  highway. 
On  every  trip  taken  each  member  of  Frank  Chance's 
New  York  club  is  forced  to  travel  with  his  entire 
possessions  and  a  heavy  trunk.  For  no  man  among 
them  knows  whether  the  day  after  will  find  him 
dropped  off  at  Fort  Wayne  or  presented  a  through 
ticket  to  Albany,  Ga.,  or  Portland,  Ore. 

England  and  the  Davis  Cup 

ENGLAND  has  drawn  the  chance  to  take  another 
breath.  Just  at  the  moment  when  her  chief 
tennis  cup  was  about  to  follow  the  polo  trophy 
across  the  Atlantic,  Anthony  Wilding  hurled  all  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  a  veteran  campaigner  against  youth- 
ful brilliancy,  and  McLoughlin  the  Magnificent  found 
the  pathway  barred. 

Up  to  that  moment  she  had  conceded  her  own  and 
the  Davis  trophy  to  the  smashing  qualities  of  Amer- 
ica's entry,  but  with  one  cup  saved  she  is  looking  now 
for  another  miracle  that  will  leave  her  in  possession 
of  enough  cups  to  help  quench  a  summer's  thirst. 

In  all  tennis  history  there  has  never  been  such  a 
wonderful  battle  for  this  next  cup  at  stake,  and  the 
winning  team  will  deserve  its  place  at  the  front  of 
the  parade.  Comparative  form  all  along  tipped  Amer- 
ica to  win,  but  there  is  no  game  in  which  the  bril- 
liancy of  youth,  however  skilled  and  courageous  youth 
may  be,  that  may  not  break  at  the  last  test  before 
the  steadiness  that  comes  from  age  more  mature  and 
the  experience  that  comes  from  long  campaigning. 

McLoughlin  was  expected  to  defeat  Wilding,  but  the 
New  Zealand  veteran  had  faced  too  many  opposing 
fires  to  be  taken  by  storm  or  battered  into  rout.  Eng- 
land will  make  a  desperate  defense  of  this  last  trophy, 
for  by  retaining  it  she  can  in  a  large  measure  wipe 
away  the  large  blue  welt  which  followed  her  invasion 
of  the  Big  Four's  realm  in  polo. 
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COLLIER'S 


Unless  you  have  ^ 
to  pay  a  bribe  like 
this,  Red  Wing 
Grape  Juice  will  cost 
you  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary grape  juice  although 
it  is  "the  new  grape  juice 
with  the  better  flavor." 

We  extract  only  the  richest 
juice  of  the  hearts  of  grapes 
for  which  we  pay  the  highest 
prices.  We  do  not  extract  the 
final  squeezings,  the  last  drops 
from  tissue  and  skins,  but  only 
the  first  crushing,  the  first  mel- 
low, fruity  rush  of  juice  that 
comes  from  the  grape  when  the 
skin  is  first  broken. 


GRAP 


is  more  than  just  grape  juice — has 
more  body  —  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated grape  juice.  It  is  the  juice 
of  higher  flavor,  crystal  clear,  free 
from  sediment, of  a  beautifuldeep 
ruby  hue.  Nothing  added — noth- 
ing needed.  At  your  fountain 
or  dealer's.  Don't  ask  for  just 
"Grape  Juice"  but  say  "Red 
Wing  Grape  Juice"  and  insist 
that  you  get  it.  Theextra  quality, 
extra  strength  will  amply  repay 
you  for  your 
discrimination. 

In  new  sterilized 
bottles  with  the  new 
lops  which  can  be 
opened  easily  without 
an  opener. 

If  your  dealer  is  unable 
to  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  address 
and  $3.00  and  we  will 
ship  you  a  trial  case 
of  a  dozen  pints  by 
prepaid  express  to 
any  point  East  of 
the  Missouri  River, 
or  for  10c  we  will 
mail  you  a  sample 
four  ounce  bottle. 


\y  Arthur 


teason 


A FRIEND  of  mine  asked  the  store- 
keepers in  his  district  what  they 
thought  of  parcel  post.  The  shoe- 
maker said  it  was  fine,  and  that  he  ap- 
proved of  it.  His  reason  was  that  he 
could  get  his  stock  from  Lynn,  Mass., 
more  cheaply  than  before.  The  jeweler 
said  parcel  post  was  no  good. 

"But,  surely,  it  doesn't  hit  your  trade,'' 
said  my  friend.  "I  should  think  you 
could  still  sell  watches  to  the  local 
market.'' 

"Those  mail-order  houses."  he  replied, 
"are  sending  out  alarm  clocks,  and  they 
send  them  so  cheap  that  everybody  is 
buying  them." 

The  local  saloon  keeper  hoped  that 
somebody  soon  would  invent  just  the 
right  sort  of  container  so  that  he  could 
ship  liquor  to  dry  places. 

Rightly,  each  man  estimates  parcel 
post  by  what  it  can  do  for  him. 

A  STIMULUS  TO  BUSINESS 

PARCEL  post  has  doubled  the  total  vol- 
ume of  business  done  by  the  sending  of 
packages.  That  means  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  the  merchant  are  sending  out 
twice  as  much  produce  and  ware.  Parcel 
post  handles  products  up  to  eleven  pounds 
in  weight.  Last  year  the  express  com- 
panies took  care  of  100,000,000  parcels 
under  the  eleven-pound  weight.  That  was 
vvhen  they  had  their  final  year  of  grace, 
their  last,  clear  field.  In  the  same  year  of 
1012  the  post  office  handled  239,982,313  of 
the  small  parcels,  such  as  books,  four 
pounds  and  under  in  weight,  which  it 
has  always  carried.  That  made  a  total  of 
340,000,000  parcels  sent  last  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  lirst  half  year  of  parcel  posf 
300,000,000  parcels  have  been  sent  by 
this  new  method.  They 
are  going  at  the  rate 
of  50,000,000  a  month. 
Better  facilities  create 
new  business,  and  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Post 
( )mce  I  >epartment  that 
20,000,000  people  will 
be  reached  by  parcel 
post  who  were  never 
reached  before  by  a 
collection  and  delivery 
system. 

'  A  high  t  ruck  full  of 
maps  was  standing  at 
the  far  end  of  the 
W  ashington  Post 
Office  floor.  It  was 
laden  with  the  maps 
sent  out  by  the  Post 
office  Department  to 
those  w  ho  make  use  of 
parcel  post.  Some  of  the  names  were  the 
Hope  Mills  Manufacturing  Company; 
Spencer.  Kellogg  &  Sons:  International 
Harvester  Company:  Hall's  Glove  Com- 
pany; Akron  Cultivating  Company:  Cli- 
max Refining  Company. 

SOME  PARCEL-POST  FIGURES 

IN  January  nearly  40,000,000  parcels 
were  handled.  That  means  both  "re- 
ceived" and  "dispatched."  In  February 
nearly  50.000.000.  In  March  over  60,- 
000,000.  In  April  nearly  60.000,000.  The 
year  1913  will  see  nearly  700,000,000. 

These  figures  are  necessarily  esti- 
mates. They  are  based  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  parcel-post  packages  handled  at  the 
fifty  largest  offices  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  months  of  1913.  The 
estimate  is  on  the  basis  that  the  fifty 
largest  post  offices  equal  50  per  cent  of 
the  postal  business  of  the  United  States. 

Chicago  receives  and  sends  a  total  of 
more  parcels  than  any  other  city.  That 
is  in  part  because  of  the  large  mail-order 
houses  there.  For  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  Chicago  handled  a  total  of 
six  and  a  third  million  parcels.  That  is 
145.000  more  than  Xew  York  handled. 
New  York  received  360,000  more  parcels 
than  Chicago.  Where  Chicago  won  out 
was  in  the  number  of  parcels  dispatched. 
That,  of  course,  included  the  huge  send- 
ings  of  the  mail-order  houses.  The  total 
of  the  four  months  for  Chicago  of  pack- 
ages sent  out  was  over  5.000.000. 

It  was  not  until  August  24.  1012.  that 
the  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  a 


general  parcel  post,  to  go  into  effect 
everywhere  simultaneously  on  January 
1,  1913.  That  left  four  months  in  which 
to  get  ready  for  an  unknown  thing.  Each 
postmaster  in  the  nation  had  to  guess  at 
what  the  first  fifteen  days  would  bring 
him  in  the  way  of  trouble.  Many  post- 
masters had  cold  shivers  of  stage  fright 
as  the  hour  drew  near.  • 

GETTING  STARTED 

THE  Post  Office  Department  at  Wash- 
ington faced  grave  problems.  It  is 
one  thing  to  legislate  blithely.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  execute  accurately.  One 
of  the  jobs  was  to  prepare  a  map  which 
would  show  the  eight  zones  into  which 
the  United  States  is  divided.  The  en- 
tire face  of  the  United  States  is  cut  up 
into  little  units  of  area,  thirty  minutes 
square,  identical  with  a  quarter  of  the 
area  formed  by  the  intersecting  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude. 
It  required  painstaking  work  to  draw 
a  map  with  those  units  accurately 
blocked.  As  you  go  north  on  the  map  the 
width  of  the  units  has  to  be  made 
less:  the  parallels  are  farther  apart  to 
the  south  because  of  the  bulging  shape 
of  the  earth.  Any  inaccuracy  would 
have  placed  two  towns  at  equal  distance 
from  Xew  York,  one  in  the  fourth  zone 
and  the  other  in  the  fifth  zone.  The  first 
zone  is  everything  within  50  miles.  The 
second  zone  is  from  50  to  150  miles.  And 
so  on  up  to  the  eighth  zone,  which  is  all 
over  1,800  miles.  As  the  charges  are 
based  on  the  zone  distance,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  slightest  mistake  in  building 
that  map.  and  in  discriminating  against 
any  town,  would  have  caused  a  wail 
audible  even  to  a  secret  session.  Then 


At  the  end  of  the  first  half  year 
of  parcel  post  300,000,000  parcels 
have  been  sent  by  this  new  method 

150.000  of  those  maps  had  to  be  printed. 
There  wasn't  paper  enough  of  the  right 
sort  to  go  around,  and  that  caused  delay. 
( ine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
scales  had  to  be  sent  out  to  local  post- 
masters, so  that  they  could  weigh  the 
new  business.  The  postmasters  from  five 
of  the  largest  cities  were  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  told  how  to  get  ready  for  the 
new  volume  of  business. 

WHAT   YOU   MAY  SEND 

YOU  can  send  almost  anything  by 
parcel  post.  There  are  just  a  few 
things  you  can't  ship.  You  cannot  ship 
a  live  animal.  But  you  can  send  a  queen 
bee.  You  cannot  send  a  raw  hide,  an  in- 
fernal machine,  liquor.  Rut  you  can 
send  medicine  and  cured  pelts.  You  can 
send  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits,  butter, 
lard.  You  can  send  fish,  fresh  meats, 
dressed  fowls  within  the  first  zone — 
that  is.  for  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Eggs  and  women's  hats  are  two  of  the 
troublesome  items  that  require  careful 
packing  and  an  inventive  faculty  that 
will  contrive  clever  devices  for  packing. 
In  a  hat  box  the  pressure  comes  upon  the 
center,  not  on  the  edges.  So  a  crate  is 
necessary. 

A  new  industry  will  be  created,  be- 
cause containers  in  all  sizes  are  needed. 
They  ought  to  be  on  sale  in  every  vil- 


lage— egg  crates  of  corrugated  paper, 
for  instance.  Fifteen  eggs  from  Okla- 
homa came  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  and 
no  eggs  broken. 

Butter  needs  a  nonconducting  paper.M 
gelatinized  so  that  the  heat  of  the  cars 
will  not  succeed  in  melting  it  through 
the  package. 

A  bicycle  tire,  inflated  and  oblong,  4 
was  neatly  crated  inside  a  rectangle.  % 
The  iron  frame  of  a  school  desk  was  sent 
out  by  the  American  Seating  Company  [ 
uncrated.  Its  points  and  edges  would 
cut  other  mail  to  shreds.  It  would  tear  * 
open  the  hands  of  mail  clerks. 

The  automobile  tags  that  dangle  at  the  I 
rear  of  the  motor  cars  with  "11047  X.  J." 
upon  them  are  State  license  tags.  States* 
like    Virginia    and    Pennsylvania  send 
these  out  by  parcel  post. 

In  February  to  St.  Louis,  to  the  furB 
merchants,  came  wagon  loads  of  pelts  M 
from  Montana  and  Florida.  They  came 
insured.  Those  far-distant  hunters  live  1 
on  the  postal  routes.  Xo  express  com-  1 
pany  would  reach  them  for  collection. 

THE   USUAL   KICKS   AGAINST  PROGRESS 

A TAILORING  firm  writes  to  the  Post  I 
Office  Department  that  they  send 
out  2,000  sample  outfits  daily.  It  is  a 
six-ounce  parcel.  Formerly  they  sent  the 
sample  outfit  in  one  package.  Xow  they 
split  it  into  two  packages,  one  of  four 
ounces  and  one  of  two  ounces.  This 
makes  the  cost  G  cents  for  the  two  pack- 
ages. If  the  six-ounce  parcel  went  as  one 
package,  it  would  cost  12  cents.  When 
the  samples  are  cut  in  half,  and  sent  in 
two  packages  instead  of  one  package, 
that  doubles  the  work  of  the  department. 
One  Texas  man  has  been  sending  out  J 
h  i  s  adding  machines 
for  years.  They  weigh 
eighteen  o  u  n  c  e  s .  It 
has  cost  him  18  cents 
to  mail  them  to  his 
customers.  X  o  w  i  t 
costs  him  24  cents  when 
sent  to  the  eighth  zone. 

An  Eastern  stamp- 
ing goods  firm,  stamp- 
ing linens  for  shirt 
waists,  centerpieces, 
doilies,  hats,  pillows, 
embroidery  silks,  and 
patterns,  sends  out  I 
packages  mostly  under 
one  pound.  This  house 
sends  out  300  packages 
a  day,  weighing  from 
six  to  eight  ounces.  It 
sends  to  the  South- 
western and  Western 
States,  and  the  present  rates  are  higher 
than  the  former  rates. 

A  manufacturer  of  rope  paper  used  to 
send  out  his  samples  of  paper  for  5m 
cents.    Xow  they  cost  him  7  cents. 

A  brick  manufacturing  company,  send- 
ing out  sample  briquettes,  used  to  mail 
them  at  5  cents  a  package  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Xow  it  is  only  in 
the  first  zone  that  the  samples  can  travel 
for  5  cents. 

Rates  can  later  be  lowered.  But,  once 
lowered,  rates  cannot  be  raised.  Busi- 
ness becomes  adjusted  to  the  rate,  and 
any  change  tends  to  wreck  it,  so  the  pro- 
test is  the  powerful  protest  of  a  ruined 
man.  Some  of  the  department  heads  in 
the  post  office  believe  it  would  require 
two  years  to  work  out  an  extension  of 
the  parcel-post  system,  with,  for  in- 
stance, a  change  in  the  weight  limit. 
They  point  to  the  instance  of  Germany 
where  special  buildings  are  required  for 
the  parcel  post. 

PARCEL  POST  STILL  l.\   ITS  INFANCY 


•J  parcel  post  is  a  transportation  prob- 
lem mainly  and  not  primarily  a  post- 
office  problem.  A  new  rate  must  be  worked 
out  with  the  railroads.  The  same  rate  is 
now  used  for  letters  as  for  brick.  One  hun- 
dred different  letters,  with  their  problem 
of  speedy  conveyance,  and  separation  into 
various  directions,  now  move  for  the 
same  cost  as  a  single  brick.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  parcel  post  need  not  go 
on   express   trains.     Less   speed  would 
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answer,  with  the  proportionate  de- 
crease in  expense.  Bulk  versus 
weight  is  a  problem.  Thus  a 
woman's  hat.  weighing  only  four 
pounds,  may  occupy  twenty  times 
tlie  space  of  a  brick  of  the  same 
weight.  With  problems  like  this 
the  department  could  later  reserve 
the  right  to  ship  by  mail  or  by  ex- 
press. The  Postmaster  General  has 
the  power  given  to  him  to  rationalize 
rates,  to  change  the  zone  system,  to 
change  the  limit  in  weight,  to  im- 
prove the  classification. 

Cure  the  rates  for  eleven  pounds 
and  under  before  increasing  the 
weight.  The  weight  of  the  average 
parcel  has  increased  since  parcel 
post  was  introduced,  but  not  enough 
to  occupy  the  halfway  mark  between 
four  and  eleven  pounds. 

The  present  parcel  post  is  a  prac- 
tical system  up  to  three  pounds. 
Beyond  that  its  rates  approximate 
express  rates.  At  eleven  pounds 
they  are  express  rates.  Thirty-three 
pounds  is  the  average  express  rate. 
There  is  a  gap  between  the  2-cent 
letter  and  the  100-pound  minimum 
of  the  railroads,  which  the  express 
companies  have  filled  in  at  high 
cost.  Ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-pound 
parcels  have  been  neglected.  Eight 
parcels  per  capita  are  sent  in 
Switzerland,  with  a  rate  identical 
with  the  rate  proposed  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  probably  be  about  three  per 
capita  for  the  T'nited  States  under 
present  conditions.  If  the  traffic  re- 
quires an  extension  of  the  service,  the 
traffic  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  it. 

The  railroads,  obviously,  do  not  articu- 
late with  the  farms:  but  the  rural  de- 
livery does.  The  parcel  post,  acting 
through  the  rural  delivery,  can  be  util- 
ized in  moving  the  retail  product  from 
the  farm.  Our  method  of  carrying  the 
retail  product  has  meant  doubling  its 
price.  The  express  rates  are  prohibi- 
tive. A  pound  of  butter  cannot  pay  23 
cents  to  be  moved.  The  railroads  are 
engaged  in  wholesale  transportation. 
The  retail  shipper,  consumer,  or  pur- 
chaser never  goes  to  the  freight  office 
for  anything.  He  does  not  wish  for  100 
pounds  of  butter,  shoes,  or  hats.  The 
railroad  does  not  do  business  with  the 
retailer. 

A  BOON  TO  THE  SMALL  FARMER 

ON  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  pay  a 
farmer  to  hitch  up  his  team  and  use 
half  a  day  to  cart  in  a  bushel  of  beans 
or  a  quarter  barrel  of  ripe  apples.  But 
if  he  could  mail  them  to  a  local  cus- 
tomer, that  would  pay  him.  As  it  was,  he 
let  them  rot.  One  farmer  at  Frederick,  Md., 
said  that  each  year  enough  stuff  has  been 
going  to  waste  on  the  outlying  farms  to 
feed  the  whole  tow  n.  There  has  been  no 
quick,  cheap  way  of  getting  that  perish- 
able material  to  market.  Parcel  post 
will  open  up  the  market  for  the  small 
farmer.  He  will  be  able  to  ship  the 
apples  that  drop  from  the  tree.  To-day 
lie  sends  apples  that  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Ham,  chicken,  sausage  are  pro- 
duced in  retail  form,  in  sizes  to  suit  the 
ultimate  consumer.  But  there  is  no  re- 
tail transportation  for  these  retail  prod- 
ucts. A  buying  collector  converts  them 
into  wholesale  lots.  Also,  the  elements 
of  risk,  tax.  profits,  insurance,  rent,  in- 
terest are  introduced,  and  there  is  a 
broken  act  of  transportation.  Another 
wholesaler  reconverts  the  lots  into  the 


The  rural  free  de- 
livery created  new 
business.  Now  the 
parcel  post  will 
create  new  business 


original  retail  form.  The  price  has 
doubled,  the  smell  has  not  improved. 
Four  processes  have  intervened,  because 
there  is  no  retail  transportation  for  the 
farm  product. 

This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  David  J. 
Lewis,  member  of  Congress  from  Mary- 
land, in  his  able  discussion  on  "A  Gen- 
eral Parcel  Post." 

The  farmer  has  always  thought  in 
wholesale  terms,  although  his  product  is 
retail.  He  has  thought  in  terms  of  the 
barrel  and  the  wagon  load.  The  truck 
farmer  will  learn  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  market  basket.  Parcel  post  is  a 
method  devised  to  clear  the  field  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  There  is 
a  market  for  fresh  eggs  which  can  now 
lie  tapped.  A  man  out  in  San  Jose.  Cal., 
ships  fancy  chickens  by  parcel  post. 

The  more  facilities  there  are,  the  more 
new  business  develops.  The  facility  cre- 
ates business.  The  telephone  has  created 
new  business.  The  rural  free  delivery 
created  new  business.  Now  the  parcel 
post  will  create  new  business.  When 
tlie  rural  free  delivery  went  into  opera- 
tion, one  of  the  earliest  experimental 
services  was  at  Westminster.  Md.  A 
crowded  meeting  was  held  where  the 
representative  men  were  present.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  protest  because  the  new 
service  was  sure  to  ruin  the  local  store. 
Put  the  years  have  gone  by  and  rural 
free  delivery  has  proved  itself  the  friend 
of  the  local  store  at  Westminster  and 
elsewhere. 

SHOPPING  AND  SELLING  BY   NEW  METHODS 

A FARMER  needs  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
doesn't  want  to  knock  oft'  a  lay  of 
work  to  buy  them  in  town.  With  parcel 
post  he  can  send  word  by  the  local  car- 
rier and  have  them  next  day.  So  with 
machinery.  It  enables  him  to  supply 
missing  parts  without  traveling  to  get 
them.  The  country  store  can  telephone 
to  the  town  for  shoes  or  clothes,  and 
next  day  the  parcel  post  brings  them. 
Also,  the  farmer  does  not  lose  his  day's 


work  by  being  forced  to  hitch  up  and 
drive  into  town  to  find  what  the 
country  store  did  not  have  for  him. 
The  fanner  receives  what  he  wants 
one  day  late,  and  the  transaction 
has  been  saved  for  the  country  store. 

The  C.  O.  1>.  is  a  quick  remittance 
service.  It  went  into  effect  with 
parcel  post  on  .luly  1.  The  C.  0.  1>. 
ought  to  be  used  by  small  merchants 
in  small  towns.  Tlie  farmer  is  a 
cash  customer.  He  calls  up  the 
merchant  and  orders  a  pair  of  shoes. 
He  receives  them  and  sends  back  the 
money  by  carrier.  The  rural  tele- 
phone is  the  key  to  the  transaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer 
sends  to  his  customers  in  the  tow  n 
eggs  and  chickens.  The  rural  carrier 
brings  the  money  to  the  farmer  next 
day.  Here  also  the  telephone  has 
been  employed.  The  rural  telephone 
is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  situation. 

A  man  in  Frederick,  Md..  sells 
home-cured  hams  to  Xew  York  City. 
His  specialty  is  Berkshire  pigs.  He 
sells  at  30  cents  a  pound  and  uses 
the  C.  O.  I),  system  of  delivery.  A 
person  wishes  flowers  for  evening 
dinner;  be  telephones  the  country 
florist.  The  flowerscome  with  thebill, 
and  tlie  money  goes  back  to  the  florist. 

The  recent  rate  of  insurance  on 
parcel-post  packages  was  10  cents  on  a 
valuation  not  to  exceed  $50.  A  large 
proportion  of  tlie  parcels  presented 
have  declared  a  value  of  less  than  $10. 
And  an  average  for  all  parcels  runs 
under  $15  of  declared  value.  Now,  10 cents 
is  too  high  a  fee  for  a  valuation  as  low  as 
$10  and  $15.  Five  cents  is  probably  the 
just  fee  for  all  valuations  up  to  $25.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Postmaster  General  has 
made  5  cents  the  fee  for  parcels  not 
exceeding  $25  in  value  and  10  cents  for 
parcels  of  over  $25  up  to  $50. 

HANDLING  PARCEL  POST 

CV)R  parcel-post  and  letter  clerks,  in 
*■  the  post  office  examinations,  the  can- 
didates must  have  a  rate  of  speed  of  six- 
teen to  the  minute  in  placing  cards 
(with  the  name  of  the  post  office)  in  the 
boxes  labeled  with  the  railway  routes.  A 
card  for  Clinton,  Md.,  goes  in  the 
P.  &  O.  box. 

The  candidate,  in  placing  those  cards, 
sixteen  each  minute,  must  maintain  an 
average  of  9S  per  cent  in  correctness. 
An  experienced  clerk  places  thirty  to 
thirty-five  a  minute.  The  Washington 
post  office  had  one  man  who  placed 
seventy  a  minute.  On  an  examination 
of  5.000  post  offices,  the  clerks  pass  98 
per  cent. 

One  man  could  handle  a  number  of 
States  having  a  total  of  17,000  post 
offices.  He  could  handle  several  hundred 
of  these  post  offices  at  a  given  time  with 
only  a  couple  of  errors.  One  man,  now 
employed  in  the  Washington  post  office, 
handles  Virginia,  with  2.000  post  offices; 
North  Carolina,  with  2.100;  South  Caro- 
lina, with  000;  Mississippi,  with  1,500; 
Georgia,  with  1,600.  The  man  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  half  ring  of  sacks,  forty 
to  fifty  in  number,  and  from  one  to 
thirty  feet  from  him.  and  hurls  in  the 
mail  piece  by  piece.  Cue  of  the  Wash- 
ington men  was  so  sure-fingered  that  he 
used  to  put  in  some  of  his  half  holidays 
at  the  "Hit-the-Nigger"  shows,  where 
you  hurl  a  baseball  at  a  woolly  head.  He 
won  many  cigars  by  his  skill.  The  hand 
grows  deft  in  scaling  newspapers  and 
parcels  into  sacks. 


Noon 


By     J.    S.  REED 


SWIRL  and  pass  of  listless  eyes, 
Thronging  up  the  breathless  street; 
Clang  and  roar  of  iron  wheels 
In  the  midday  heat. 

NERVOUS  noon-tide  whistles  shrill, 
Stabbing  through  the  sullen  air: 
Hoarse,  defiant,  like  a  voice 
Dauntless  in  despair. 

SEE!    Against  the  blinding  sky, 
High  above  the  steel-shod  hoofs, 
Moving  wisps  of  coloring 
On  the  factory  roofs. 


\ V /  AVING  arms  and  streaming  hair, 

*  »     Joyous-leaping,  hand  in  hand, 
Sweat-shop  girls  with  lifted  face 

Dance  a  saraband. 

X  TOT  a  tap  of  rhythmic  feet, 
*■  ^  Not  a  shred  of  melody, 
Lilting  thinly  on  the  height, 
Flutters  down  to  me. 

VV/HIRLING  dust  of  city  streets, 

*  V    Recklessly  they  laugh  on  high; 
Tiny  motes  across  the  sun 

Dancing  in  the  sky! 


A  new  kind 
of  pastry 

Crisco  pie  crust  is  rich, 
wholesome  and  delicious. 
It  is  more  wholesome 
than  a  crust  made  with 
lard,  for  Crisco  is  all  veg- 
etable and  all  pure. 

Crisco' s  digestibility  is 
especially  important  in 
relation  to  pie  crust,  in 
which  so  much  shorten- 
ing is  used ;  it  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  shortening  is  un- 
changed in  the  baking 
process.  It  is  still  in  a  raw 
state,  merely  having  been 
distributed  throughout 
the  dough  or  crust. 

(RISCO 

For  Frying-For  Shortening 
For  Cake  Making 

PLAIN  PASTRY 

cupfuls  flour 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
^  cupful  Crisco 
4  tablespoonfuls  cold  water 

Sift  the  flour  and  salt  and  cut  the 
Crisco  into  the  flour  with  two  knives 
until  it  is  finely  divided.  Then  add 
the  water  sparingly,  mixing  it  with  a 
knife  through  the  dry  materials.  Form 
into  a  dough,  roll  out  about  %  inch 
thick,  on  a  floured  board.  Use  a 
light  motion  in  handling  the  rolling- 
pin,  and  roll  from  the  center  outward. 
The  Crisco  should  be  of  a  consistency 
such  that  when  scooped  out  with  a 
spoon  it  rounds  up  egg-shaped. 

Free  Cook  Book 

Send  for  this  attractive  Crisco  Cook 
Book  containing  100  Tested  Recipes 
and  helpful  cook- 
ery ideas.  The 
Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Co.,  Dept.  P7, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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COLLIER'S 


Costs 
no  more 
lasts 
longer, 


Fahne- 
stock  con- 
nections with- 
out extra  charge. 


COLLIER'S  Washington  Bureau  will 
furnish  to  Collier  readers  a  wealth 
of  information  on  any  subject  for  which 
Washington  is  headquarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers; to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers. 
In  a  word,  to  business  and  professional 
men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office. 
Write  us  upon  any  subject  about  which 
you  have  reason  to  believe  we  can 
be  of  help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you 
like.  No  charge  to  the  subscribers  of 
Collier's. 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau 
901-902  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co. 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated  catalog. 

333-383  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Wmona  College  of  Agriculture 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  Two  years  ALL 
AGRICULTURE  COURSE,  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming. 

12th  ANNUAL  SESSION   BEGINS  SEPT.  16. 

Experience  on  College  Farm.    Increasing  demand  for 

teachers  of  agriculture.    Comfortable  living  facilities. 

Athletics.    Expenses  reasonable.     For  catalog  address. 
J  C.  Breckenridge,  D.D. .  Pres.,  Box  H, Winona  Lake  Ind. ,  or 
REGISTRAR,  501  M  illuughby  Bldg.,  el  E.Madisoo  si  .Chicago. Ill 


K 


EEWATIN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Winter  Home,  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  Fall  and  spring  terms, 
Prairie  du  Chlcn,  Wis.  Outdoor  life  all  the  year.  Indi- 
vidual attention.  Limited  number.  Fixed  expense 
$700.  For  catalog  address  Secretary,  Box  83.  Chicago 
office,  1416  Masonic  Temple,   Phone,   Central  S029. 


The  New  Politics 


By  R.  M.  McClintock 


#|T  In  a  series  of  several  short  articles  in  suc- 
^jj  ceeding  issues  of  COLLIER'S,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock will  set  forth  a  view  of  present-day 
national  politics  held  by  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans. 

WHEN,  in  the  thirties,  the  advo- 
cates in  England  of  Adam  Smith's 
laissez-faire  economic  theories  had 
won  their  sweeping  victory,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  revision  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the 
factory  acts,  it  was  promised  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  striking 
change  for  the  better  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  some  improve- 
ment. England  prospered  industrially 
as  never  before;  the  conditions  of  labor 
were  ameliorated. 

"England,"  says  Dr.  Orth,  "was  given 
over  to  a  highly  prosperous  industrial- 
ism. The  Manchester  doctrine  was  en- 
throned. Commercialism  and  a  glittering 
pseudo  -  humanitarian  internationalism 
found  expression  in  the  alternating  vic- 
tories of  the  astute  Disraeli  and  the 
grandiloquent  Gladstone." 

But  somehow  the  brilliant  promises 
that  had  been  made  for  laissez-faire 
were  not  fulfilled.  Business  prospered; 
the  people  did  not.  There  was  practi- 
cally as  much  poverty  in  England  half 
a  century  after  the  adoption  of  Adam 
Smith's  theories  as  there  had  been  be- 
fore. 

The  Board  of  Trade  reported  in  1904 
that  "the  average  level  of  employment 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
of  the  preceding  forty  years."  Chiozza 
Money  gives  figures  showing  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  "one  person  in  every 
twenty  (the  italics  are  his)  has  recourse 
to  the  poor  law  guardians  during  a  single 
year."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  of 
those  workers  "above  the  line  of  pri- 
mary poverty,  millions  are  tied  down  by 
the  conditions  of  their  labor  to  live  in 
surroundings  which  preclude  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  life  or  the  proper  raising 
of  children." 

This  in  free-trade  England,  where,  if 
it  were  possible  for  a  mere  let-alone 
policy  to  bring  about  just  conditions, 
something  surely  ought  to  have  been 
achieved  in  this  direction  during  the 
eighty  or  so  years  that  have  passed 
since  Cobden's  victory. 

ENGLAND  DESERTING  INDIVIDUALISM 

TS  it  any  wonder,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
1  tions  actually  obtaining  to-day,  that 
England  has  come  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  Adam  Smith's  teachings?  Is  it  strange 
that  there  have  arisen  new  statesmen 
who  think  that  something  more  is  needed 
than  just  keeping  hands  off? 

To-day  the  great  Liberal  party  of  Eng- 
land is  deserting  the  individualism  of 
Adam  Smith.  Gladstone,  the  individual- 
ist, has  been  succeeded  by  Lloyd-George, 
the  Socialist.  Lloyd-George's  program 
has  been  twofold  :  first,  to  secure  a 
greater  measure  of  democracy;  second, 
to  secure  social  and  industrial  justice. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  been,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  abolished;  manhood 
suffrage  will  soon  be  adopted.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  second  part  of  the  program 
there  have  been  enacted  bills  for  the 
feeding  of  poor  children  in  the  public 
schools;  for  workmen's  compensation  and 
old-age  pensions;  for  granting  greater 
freedom  to  labor  unions  and  providing 
for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes ;  for 
a  conservation  commission  which  "en- 
dows the  Government  with  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  absorption  of  virtually 
all  the  iuternal  means  of  communica- 
tion except  the  trunk  railways,  and  ex- 
tends the  paternal  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  agriculture  and  the  fisheries 
and  subsidiary  industries."  And  then 
there  has  been,  of  course,  the  famous 
Lloyd-George  budget,  of  which  its  author 
said  : 

"I  look  upon  the  budget  as  a  part  only 


of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  fiscal  and 
social  reform ;  the  setting  up  of  a  great 
insurance  scheme  for  the  unemployed 
and  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the 
creation,  through  the  development  bill, 
of  the  machinery  for  the  regeneration 
of  rural  life." 

Shades  of  Adam  Smith  and  free 
competition ! 

WILSON  TRIES  THE  OLD  WAY 

AMERICA  is  lagging  far  behind  Eng- 
x  \  land.  England  has  confessed  the 
old  individualistic  theory  a  failure;  legis- 
lation is  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that 
a  let-alone  policy  is  a  policy  under  which 
the  strong  rob  the  weak;  under  which 
every  incentive  is  given  for  the  use  of 
those  sharp  practices  which  are  always 
and  inevitably  resorted  to  by  some,  if 
not  by  all,  either  in  war  or  in  business, 
when  every  man's  hand  is  turned  against 
his  brother. 

But  even  in  the  United  States  indi- 
vidualism is  making  its  last  stand  in 
the  White  House.  If  President  Wilson, 
by  restoring  the  old  system,  cannot  bring 
about  industrial  reform  and  social  jus- 
tice, then  Socialism  will  sweep  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  sweeping  England ;  not  the 
doctrinaire  socialism  of  Karl  Marx, 
which  is  fully  as  dogmatic  as  the  indi- 
vidualism of  Adam  Smith,  but  the  so- 
cialism of  Lloyd-George  of  the  Progres- 
sive party. 

The  Liberal  program  in  England  is 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  democratic 
and  social  legislation.  The  Wilson  pol- 
icy in  the  United  States  is  in  marked 
contrast.  As  outlined  in  the  President's 
inaugural,  he  proposes  to  revise  the  tariff 
downward,  to  pass  a  currency  law  giving 
the  Government  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  issuance  of  money,  to  en- 
force the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  as 
amended  along  the  lines  of  his  New  Jer- 
sey antitrust  program,  perhaps  to  se- 
cure some  form  of  agricultural  credit, 
and  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

And  yet  the  President  is  not  selfishly 
indifferent  to  the  demand  for  social  and 
industrial  justice.  "The  groans  and 
agony"  of  the  people  have  reached  his 
ciiis;  he  has  heard  "the  solemn,  moving 
undertone  of  our  life,  coming  up  out  of 
the  mines  and  factories  and  out  of  every 
home  where  the  struggle  had  its  intimate 
and  familiar  seat."  And  he  is  honestly, 
sincerely  desirous  of  bettering  these  con- 
ditions. 

But  he  is,  like  millions  of  the  rest  of 
us,  bound  by  theories.  It  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Adam  Smith  that  competition  is 
best ;  therefore  competition  must  be  pre- 
served. 

It  has  been  written  that  free  trade 
will  benefit  labor ;  therefore  free  trade 
will  do  that  thing,  the  experience 
of  England  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. And,  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional legislation  for  social  and  indus- 
trial justice,  we  are  told  that  child-labor 
laws,  old-age  insurance  laws,  minimum- 
wage  laws  are.  under  the  Constitution, 
the  province  of  the  States,  not  of  the 
nation. 

Lloyd-George  might  well  have  given 
up  as  impossible  the  task  of  securing 
the  adoption  of  his  program,  if  it  had 
involved  the  passage,  through  forty- 
eight  legislatures,  of  forty-eight  sepa- 
rate acts  for  each  of  the  great  ameliora- 
tive measures  he  has  forced  through  the 
British  Parliament ! 

THE  POLITICS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

BLT   the   new   spirit   of  brotherhood 
is  entering  politics  in  America  as 
in  England. 

President  Wilson  himself,  in  the  sol- 
emn words  of  his  inaugural,  recognizes 
and  voices  this  new  spirit.  But  he  is 
still  so  much  the  doctrinaire  that,  when 
it  comes  to  making  laws,  he  cannot  break 
the  shackles  of  the  past.  We  must  still 
live  according  to  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith. 


But  if,  as  Lowell  wrote :  "man  is  more 
than  constitutions,"  ho  i  more  also  than 
economic  theories. 

For  somehow  the  new  spirit  will  find 
the  way  to  breathe  brotherhood  even 
into  dry  economics. 

A  new  party  has  just  been  born  with 
a  new  vision.  It  is  a  party  that  in  some 
measure  voices  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. Its  emphasis  is  not  on  tariffs,  on 
trust  prosecutions,  on  money  systems ; 
its  first  demand  is  for  justice  for  all  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  toil 
all  their  lives  long  for  the  barest  of 
living  wages,  who  have  no  leisure  but 
the  leisure  of  the  saloon  and  the  dance 
hall ;  whose  very  lives  are  cast  upon 
the  scrap  heap  in  order  that  their  wage 
n, asters  may  pile  up  dividends.  The 
new  party,  with  its  demand  for  justice 
for  these  toilers,  is  to  America  what 
the  new  Liberal  party  is  to  England. 
If  it  continues  to  stand  for  its  princi- 
ples, and  if,  as  appears  inevitable,  the 
Wilson  program  fails  appreciably  to 
change  conditions,  it  is  surely  the  party 
of  the  future. 

THE  NEW  VISION 

POLITICIANS  thought,  in  the  old 
days  before  the  Civil  War,  that 
slavery  would  never  be  abolished,  be- 
cause slavery  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution.  Abolitionists  were  fanat- 
ical lawbreakers;  even  Lincoln,  with  his 
demand  that  slavery  be  restricted  to 
the  Southern  States,  was  branded  a 
rabid  demagogue  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
I  'red  Scott  case.  But  the  consciences  of 
the  people  were  at  last  aroused  to  the 
iniquity  of  slavery,  and  what  the  poli- 
ticians said  could  not  be  done  was  done; 
what  the  court  said  was  unconstitutional 
was  made  constitutional  by  a  far  higher 
tribunal  than  any  court. 

The  consciences  of  men  are  again  be- 
ing aroused.  We  are  no  longer  content 
with  mere  material  prosperity.  We  are 
coming  to  accept  the  statement  that  we 
are  our  brothers'  keepers.  We  are  at 
last  grasping  the  idea  that,  if  an  eco- 
nomic theory  permits  and  encourages 
injustice,  then  that  theory  has  got 
to  go. 

Representatives  of  the  greatest  organ- 
ized force  in  America,  the  churches, 
have  set  forth  their  demands  for  "equal 
rights  and  complete  justice  for  all  men 
in  all  stations  in  life" ;  for  the  fullest 
possible  development  in  all  ways  of  all 
children  ;  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor ; 
for  such  regulation  of  women's  work  as 
will  safeguard  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  community ;  for  old  age 
and  unemployment  pensions,  workmen's 
compensation,  conciliation,  and  arbitra- 
tion; for  "the  abatement  and  prevention 
of  poverty" ;  for  "a  living  wage  as  a 
minimum  in  every  industry,  and  for  the 
highest  wage  that  each  industry  can 
afford" ;  for  "the  most  equitable  division 
of  the  product  of  industry  that  can  ulti- 
mately be  devised." 

IS  IT  A  MIRAGE? 

AND  so  the  church,  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
.  gressive  party,  has  abandoned  in- 
dividualism. But  is  not  this  platform, 
so  largely  common  to  both,  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  spirit  that 
Jesus  came  to  teach? 

And  can  any  force  long  withstand 
the  awakened,  instructed  consciences  of 
Christian  people? 

Or  is  this  vision  of  a  great  national 
brotherhood,  that  has  been  seen  more  or 
less  plainly  now  by  our  churches,  by 
our  labor  unions,  by  a  great  new  party, 
only  a  mirage  that  soon  will  fade  away? 
Was  Christ  only  a  vain  idealist  when  he 
preached  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God?  Is  the  best  that  we  can  expect 
embraced  in  President  Wilson's  promise 
to  restore  in  its  purity  the  old  economic 
system  under  which  in  the  past  the  in- 
justices from  which  we  suffer  to-day 
have  been  nurtured? 
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Checking  Costs  on  800,000  Cars 
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WHEN  you  first  own  a  car  you 
think  only  of  its  power,  its 
comfort,  its  convenience. 
Later  you  begin  to  wonder 
about  economy.  And  the 
longer  you  drive,  the  more  obvious  the 
necessity  for  strict  economy  becomes. 

The  first  step  in  economy  is  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  your  car  can 
do  under  given  conditions  with  a  given 
amount  of  fuel,  oil,  etc. 

This  knowledge  and  the  cost  of 
everything  consumed  in  connection 
with  the  upkeep  and  operation  of  a  car 
must  be  figured  in  speedometer  miles. 

And  here  is  where  the  real  value 
of  the  Stewart  comes  in.  It  works  for 
all  time  with  unfailing  accuracy. 

Right  now  the  Stewart  is  rendering 
accurate  daily  reports  on  over  800,000 
cars.  This  is  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  cars  in  use. 

The  Stewart  is  the  cost  system  used 
by  the  vast  majority  of  exacting  mo- 
torists. 

Following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  its 
money  saving,  expense  checkingability . 

It  tells  you  accurately  how  many 
miles  a  certain  make  of  tires  have  lasted. 
You  will  know  by  comparison  whether 
or  not  they  are  good  tires  to  buy  again. 

If  your  dealer  knows  that  the  guar- 
anteed tires  he  sold  you  have  under- 
served  their  guarantee  {but  not  unless  he 
knows  it,)  you  will  be  credited  with  the 
deficit. 


It  tells  exactly  how  many  miles,  and 
tenths  of  miles  you  are  getting  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  You  can  justly 
judge  the  general  efficiency  of  your  car 
and  its  motor — can  detect  any  ineffi- 
ciency and  quickly  remedy  the  trouble. 

It  checks  the  oil  and  grease  you  use. 
It  keeps  you  informed  as  to  the  endur- 
ance of  your  car  and  all  its  parts. 

Additionally — and  this  is  unique  and 
exclusive  in  the  Stewart — it  has  a  grade 
indicator  which  indicates  in  degrees 
just  how  much  of  a  grade  your  car  is 
good  for,  whether  on  high,  intermedi- 
ate or  low. 

The  man  who  has  no  Stewart 
Speedometer  on  his  automobile  is  like 
the  man  who  tries  to  run  his  business 
without  a  cost  system.  He  never 
knows  how  he  stands  or  how  to  make 
changes  for  the  better.  Thus  he  is 
bound  to  lose  money. 

The  Stewart  is  built  on  the  prac- 
tical magnetic  principle.  It  is  accurate 
for  all  time,  under  all  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  will  outlast  any  car  made. 

Of  the  estimated  450,000  automo- 
biles built  this  year,  400,000  are  or  will 
be  equipped  with  the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer. 

Don't  take  any  chances  on  your 
operating  costs.  Loose  methods  mean 
money  loss. 

Insist  on  having  a  Stewart  on  your 
car — the  cash  register  of  the  automobile. 
It  checks,  controls  and  saves. 


Stewart  Speedometer  Factory,  1868  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Model  B 
with 
Grade 
Indicator 
$55 
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One  reason  why 
there's  so  much 
poor-quality  mer- 
chandise sold  is  that 
so  many  men  are 
willing  to  take  it. 


are  made  to  give  you 
best  possible  service; 
you  want  that. 

The  name  is  on  the  back 
of  the  shield;  be  sure  you 
see  that  before  you  buy. 

25c-50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 


Chicago  and  New  York 


\7"OU  can  pay  more  for  equal  quality 
but  you  cannot  get  equal  quality 
without  paying  more  than  Hallmark 
prices. 

$1,  $1.50  and  up 

Kxamine  their  attractive  patterns.  And  remem- 
ber that  their  attractiveness  will  endure  despite 
laundry  or  sun  —  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
fading  from  any  cause. 

Haberdashers  Everywhere 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING 

AND  SELLING  IDEAS 


BE  a  Commercial  Artist.  We 
teach  you  by  correspondence, 
giving  all  our  students  per- 
sonal instruction  and  criticism. 
Our  new  course  offers  you  the 
chance  of  putting  your  artistic 
talents  to  commercial  use.  Ad- 
vertising illustration  —  lettering — 
designing  of  covers,  posters,  trade- 
marks and  other  practical  forms  of 
pictorial  advertising  with  methods 
of  reproduction  are  included  in 
these  lessons.  If  you  will  send 
us  a  sample  of  your  work  enclosing 
postage  for  return,  you  will  receive 
our  advice  as  to  your  abilities.  Good 
advertising  artists  are  well  paid. 

Academy  of  Advertising  Art 

Western  Springs,  Illinois 


arRetmg  inventions 

An  Inventor's  Stories  of  Pitfalls 
By  George  Ethelhert  Walsh 


THE  man  who  has  conceived  a  new 
idea  and  developed  it  into  the 
tangible  form  of  a  model  straight- 
way imagines  that  he  has  a  great  money- 
making,  if  not  a  revolutionizing,  inven- 
tion; and.  while  laboring  under  the 
excitement  following  any  real  creative 
achievement,  he  is  easily  convicted  of 
the  common  heresy  that  the  world  is 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  child  of  his 
brain  to  reward  him  with  the  laurel 
wreath  and  a  lapful  of  golden  coin. 
Perhaps  his  first  invention — trifling 
though  it  may  seem  to  him  now  in  the 
clearer  perspective  of  years  of  toil  and 
experience — gives  him  the  sweetest 
pleasure  of  all. 

How  we  loved  that  first  tangible  crea- 
tion of  our  budding  genius! — an  off- 
spring of  the  mind  that  later  received 
mud:  neglect,  scorn,  and  buffeting  from 
the  world  it  was  intended  to  revolu- 
tionize, and  which  to  this  day  and  hour 
has  never  realized  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  patenting!  We  can  never 
quite  forget  that  first  exalted  thrill,  that 
mental  intoxication,  that  joy  of  creating 
something  out  of  nothing  ! 

The  dreams  of  the  inventor,  like  the 
dreams  of  the  artist  and  author,  are 
not  always  limited  by  common  sense 
and  cold,  calculating  business  acumen. 
Neither  one  is  a  safe  judge  of  his  own 
work.  Perhaps,  in  a  measure,  his  critics 
are  not  much  better  prepared  to  give  an 
infallible  decision.  No  man  can  lay  down 
a  formula  for  judging  an  invention,  a 
poem,  a  story,  or  a  great  drama.  It  is 
this  uncertainty  of  the  game  that  in- 
spires the  inventor  to  exuberant  faith 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  creation,  and 
often,  through  a  process  of  infection,  he 
influences  the  astute  business  man,  much 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  see  the 
same  roseate  dreams.  Of  course  an  in- 
ventor must  have  faith  in  his  work, 
otherwise  he  could  not  invent. 

WHY   INVENTORS   ARE  POOR 

/\X  inventor  works  hard  to  create  soine- 
±\  thing  patentable  that  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want,  but  when  it  is  finished — 
when  the  patent  is  granted — the  real 
tight  begins.  A  patent  is  worthless 
truck  unless  it  can  he  marketed,  and 
marketing  generally  means  a  lot  of 
money  and  the  influence  of  men  well 
up  in  trade  and  business.  Most  invent- 
ors are  poor — at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  career — and  besides  lacking  the 
necessary  capital  they  are  usually  pretty 
poor  business  men.  There  are  excep- 
tions— a  notable  one  in  Edison's  case- 
but  they  don't  prove  anything  except 
that  the  type  always  holds  true,  al- 
though variations  will  creep  in.  Buyers 
and  honest  promoters  are  not  standing 
around  ready  to  put  their  money  in  in- 
ventions that  any  self-designated  genius 
springs  on  them. 

I  used  to  think  differently.  Before  1 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  human  dis- 
couragement and  disappointment  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  market  for  patents,  and  had 
stored  my  shop  with  innumerable  inven- 
tions that  were  about  as  useless  as  so 
much  junk,  I  hugged  the  delusion  of  the 
unsophisticated  that  all  an  inventor  had 
to  do  was  to  invent  something,  get  out 
a  patent,  and  presto!  his  fortune  was 
made.  If  by  chance  you  conceive  of 
something  that  isn't  an  infringement  on 
somebody  else's  ideas,  and  you  manage 
to  steer  clear  of  the  shyster  patent  law- 
yers, and  then  get  your  patent  without 
involving  yourself  in  financial  ruin,  you 
must  market  it  yourself,  sell  it  outright 
to  somebody  who  has  the  money  and 


facilities  to  handle  it,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  promoter  who  will  take  a  gambler's 
chance  on  it.  or  work  upon  your  friends 
until,  merely  to  get  rid  of  you,  they  will 
club  together  to  finance  the  proposition. 

I  have  tried  all  four.  In  the  days 
when  youthful  enthusiasm  outran  my 
judgment,  I  was  suspicious  of  every- 
one and  everybody.  I  had  an  idea  that 
my  most  intimate  friends  were  prying 
around  to  steal  my  ideas,  and  when 
the  first  patent  was  issued  to  me  I  de- 
cided to  keep  the  .secret  strictly  in  the 
family.  It  was  a  nonrefillable-bottle  in- 
vention, an  idea  that  has  attracted  thou- 
sands of  inventors  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  good  many  freak  patents ; 
and  instead  of  trying  to  interest  a  bottle 
manufacturer  in  the  proposition  I  put 
what  little  money  I  had  inherited  in  a 
small  plant  that  was  to  make  my  for- 
tune. At  this  late  date  there  is  little 
to  be  said  about  that  early  adventure, 
except  that  the  patent  didn't  take,  and 
when  the  sheriff  seized  the  factory  to 
satisfy  my  creditors,  I  offered  the  pat- 
ent as  a  part  of  the  assets.  The  re- 
ceiver, in  making  up  his  statement, 
cruelly  put  down  my  "patent  rights"  as 
worthless,  and  when  I  asked  for  the 
invention  as  a  gift,  he  obligingly  pre- 
sented it  to  me  with  the  compliments 
of  the  creditors. 

HOW   NOT  TO  DISPOSE  OF  A  PATENT 

ISOLD  another  invention  of  those 
early  days  outright  for  $150,  and 
was  glad  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
house  rent  and  coal  bill.  It  was  a  pat- 
ent for  a  game  and  puzzle  combined, 
and  didn't  look  like  anything  of  great 
promise.  In  fact,  it  had  been  turned  out 
during  odd  moments  when  my  mind  was 
resting  from  more  arduous  labors ;  but 
to  my  surprise  and  chagrin  I  discovered 
later  that  I  had  sold  my  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  That  little  game 
puzzle  took  like  wildfire,  and  I  have 
figured  many  times  since  that  my  royal- 
ties, if  1  had  retained  the  rights  to  the 
patent,  would  have  netted  me  something 
like  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

That  was  the  last  invention  1  sold  out- 
right, no  matter  how  alluring  the  offer 
proved,  and  I  believe,  after  a  lifetime 
of  inventing,  that  the  best  advice  for 
a  young  inventor  is  never  to  dispose 
of  a  patent  except  on  the  royalty 
plan — unless  the  price  is  so  substan- 
tial that  there  is  no  question  about 
being  well  paid  for  it. 

AN  OFFER 

BUT  in  a  way  I  was  unfortunate  with 
another  invention,  which  perhaps  will 
illustrate  one  more  pitfall  for  the  un- 
wary. I  had  a  good  thing;  I  was  sure 
of  it.  and  I  had  the  pluck  and  courage 
to  go  to  the  right  people  to  put  it  <  > 1 1 
the  market.  One  of  the  biggest  paper 
manufacturers  of  that  day  saw  in  it  a 
revolutionizing  change  in  the  method  of 
making  line  glazed  writing  paper,  and 
the  way  he  seized  upon  it  indicated  that 
he  instantly  appreciated  its  importance. 
I  was  invited  around  to  see  him  for  a 
special  consultation.  After  a  few  pre- 
liminaries he  said  : 

"We  are  prepared  to  take  your  patent 
off  your  hands  if  you  care  to  sell  it. 
Of  course  it  will  prove  expensive  to  us. 
for  it  will  mean  installing  almost  en- 
tirely new  machinery  in  two  of  our  de- 
partments. However,  we  can't  afford  to 
let  our  rivals  in  the  field  get  hold  of  it. 
It  is  an  important  invention  in  its  way. 
but  a  pretty  costly  one  for  us.  We  are 
prepared  to  pay  you  $2,000  cash  for  it." 
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That  seemed  like  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  me  then,  and  it  was,  but  re» 
membering  my  former  resolution,  I 
smiled  and  turned  it  down. 

"I  don't  care  to  dispose  of  it  except 
on  royalty,"  I  replied. 

"We  will  give  you  $::,000  cash,"  wa^ 
the  counterproposal. 

I  shook  my  head,  but  when  he  raised 
the  bid  by  thousand-dollar  steps  to  five 
thousand,  my  head  swam,  but  I  kept 
faith  with  myself  and  rejected  it.  The 
president  was  a  little  testv  and  annoyed 
a!  this. 

"What  value  do  you  put  on  the  pat- 
ent?" he  exploded. 

ANOTHER  WAY   NOT  TO  DO  IT 

I TOLD  him  that  his  offer  was  liberal 
enough,  and  that  perhaps  in  the  end  I 
wouldn't  make  as  much  money  in  royal- 
ties as  he  had  offered  in  a  lump  sum, 
but  I  was  determined  to  hold  the  patent 
in  my  name  and  market  it  on  the  roy- 
alty system.  If  he  wasn't  prepared  to 
accept  those  terms  I  would  take  the  iite 
vention  to  some  of  his  rival  paper  manu- 
facturers. He  looked  at  me  closely  a 
few  minutes,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
finally,  and  said  : 

"All  right!  We'll  take  it  on  those 
terms.  I'll  have  my  lawyer  draw  up 
a  contract  in  a  couple  of  days.  Come 
in  then  and  sign  it.  We  can't  afford  to 
let  anyone  else  get  control  of  the  in 
vention." 

I  went  away  jubilant.  I  had  cause 
to  be  happy.  The  company  was  the 
largest  in  its  special  field,  with  unlim 
ited  capital,  and  I  fancied  the  royalties 
would  prove  a  life  income  from  the 
patent.  I  signed  the  contract  and  went 
home  to  blow  myself  and  family  to  a 
treat  that  stretched  our  resources  to  the 
limit. 

Six  months  later  I  inquired  about  the 
progress  made  in  putting  the  patent  to 
work.  They  had  made  none  owing  to 
a  press  of  work.  Six  months  later  they 
had  done  nothing,  and  couldn't  tell  when 
they  would  begin  to  make  the  changes. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the  president 
intended  to  cheat  me  or  to  lock  my 
patent  up  indefinitely  when  the  contract 
was  signed,  but  no  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment specified  when  it  should  be  put  on 
the  market,  and  so  far  as  I  had  any 
legal  right  to  prevent  it,  they  could  re- 
fuse absolutely  ever  to  use  it.  My  roy- 
alties began  only  when  the  patent  was 
put  on  the  market.  Shortly  afterward 
the  president  died,  and  the  company  was 
organized  into  a  stock  corporation,  and 
the  patent  was  carried  over  as  a  part 
of  the  business  assets.  They  never  us 
the  patent,  and  I  was  powerless  to  get 
a  cent  for  it  or  to  use  it  myself.  It  was 
locked  up  until  newer  methods  of  papei 
manufacturing  practically  made  it  ob- 
solete and  worthless.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  long  since  been  cast  upon  the 
junk  heap  and  the  beautiful  model  I 
made  destroyed. 

HOW   IDEAS   ARE  STOLEN 

PROMOTING  and  financing  patents  is 
a  business  to-day  that  is  conducted 
by  some  capitalists  in  a  shrewd  and  care- 
fid  manner,  and  lucky  is  the  inventor 
who  can  get  one  of  these  honest  con 
cerns  to  take  up  his  little  creation.  ITn 
fortunately  the  country  is  full  of  fake 
promoters  who  have  not  overlooked  the 
patent  field. 

Now  these  fake  promoters  prefer  an 
invention  to  a  patent.  For  instance,  if  an 
invention  contains  a  really  new  and  valu- 
able idea  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the 
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fomoters  to  patent  it  while  the  unsus- 
fbting  victim  is  held  off  with  many 
jittering  letters  of  advice.  Stealing 
leas  in  this  way  is  not  uncommon.  If 
lie  has  an  invention  or  idea  worth 
penting,  his  rights  in  it  should  he  pro- 
Seted  before  another,  a  total  stranger, 
;  allowed  to  test  and  inspect  it.  There 
re  plenty  of  reputable  patent  attorneys 
ho  will  give  honest  advice  and  secure 
le  patent  for  the  ordinary  fee. 
The  dishonest  patent  promoters  cannot 
"eal  a  patent  so  easily,  but  they  do 
onetimes.  Here  is  an  instance  that 
fen r red  a  number  of  years  ago:  Two 
Bothers  had  worked  out  a  good  idea  for 
sleeve  button  and  had  it  patented, 
'hey  were  without  sufficient  funds  to 
ut  it  on  the  market,  and  living  in  a 
nail  inland  town  they  were  less  sus- 
ecting  than  they  might  have  been, 
fhile  looking  around  for  some  means 
f  putting  their  invention  on  the  mar- 
It  they  stumbled  upon  the  advertise- 
lent  of  one  of  the  notorious  fake  pro- 
moters of  that  day. 

EXPLOITERS 

\ CORRESPONDENCE  started  up.  The 
stationery  of  the  promoting  company 
as  all  that  could  lie  desired.  Indeed. 
;  was  somewhat  overawing  with  its 
ames  of  officers  and  references,  A 
Etndsomely  printed  pamphlet  was  mailed 
le  brothers,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
uit  this  firm  had  handled  nearly  all  the 
Successful  inventions  of  the  day,  witli 
primps  a  few  exceptions,  like  the  Bell 
Hephone  and  some  of  Edison's.  They 
ffered  to  purchase  this  sleeve-button  in- 
tention for  a  nominal  sum  or  to  market 
on  the  royalty  basis.  The  brother  in- 
entors  decided  to  stick  to  the  royalty 
rstem  and  get  rich. 

After  considerable  further  correspond- 
nce.  in  which  flattery  was  mixed  up 
•ith  business,  the  promoters  informed 
le  brothers  that  they  would  have  to 
ign  a  form  of  release  to  the  company, 
'hat  was  the  usual  method  of  procedure 

I  such  cases.  Unsuspectingly,  ami  with- 
ut  consulting  a  lawyer,  they  signed  over 

II  their  interests  and  rights  in  the 
ft  tent. 

The  invention  proved  a  success,  but  it 
as  exploited  by  some  one  who  had  pur- 
liased  the  rights  from  some  one  else — 
11  members  of  the  same  gang — and 
hen  the  inventors  of  the  patent  tried 
|  fight  for  their  rights  in  the  courts 
ley  found  that  the  litigation  would  ex- 
feid  over  years,  with  the  final  outcome 
f  a  doubtful  nature.  They  had  to  prove 
raud  on  the  part  of  the  original  com- 
any.  which  had  meanwhile  dissolved 
nd  gone  out  of  business.  They  did  not 
ave  the  money  to  prosecute  such  an 
lvolved  suit,  and  others  reaped  the  re- 
gards of  their  invention.  How  many 
I  her  "suckers"  the  fake  promoters 
might  in  their  trap  no  one  can  say. 

WHO  ARE  THE  INVENTORS 

rHERE  are  probably  more  inventors, 
or  would-be  inventors,  at  work  in 
liis  country  than  there  are  doctors  or 
jwyers — although  they  tell  us  there  is 
superabundance  of  both  of  these — and 
hey  are  turning  out  tens  of  thousands 
f  practical  and  impractical  ideas,  only 
small  percentage  of  which  will  ever 
e  patented  and  a  still  smaller  number 
hat  will  ever  prove  a  commercial  suc- 
ess.  Every  small  town  and  village  has 
ts  inventors  working  industriously  to 
evolutioni/.e  the  automobile  business, 
i  beat  the  Rubber  Trust  by  inventing  a 
nnctureless  tire.orto  relegate  the  Wright 
Bothers  to  the  limbo  of  the  past  by  the 
iseovory  <>f  an  entirely  new  ait  of  fly- 
K.  They  belong  to  all  walks  of  life, 
list  like  the  poet  and  playwright,  and 
why  of  their  phantasmagorial  dreams 
hitter  up  the  Patent  Office  with  models 
nd  plans  that  add  greatly  to  the  gayety 
f  the  hard-working  patent  examiners. 

THE    UNKNOWN  GENU'S 

rT  is  not  policy  to  discourage  these  in- 
L  ventors  of  high  or  humble  origin,  for 
n  so  doing  we  might  smother  the  en- 
husiasm  of  some  genius  who  will  yet 
:ive  to  the  world  a  creation  that  may 
cvolutionize  industrial,  social,  or  com- 
lercial  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  finding  the  one  genius 
ve  can  well  afford  to  tolerate  the  mul- 
itude  of  ungifted  inventors.  And  no- 
Wmy  knows  whence  the  great  inventor 
nay  come! 

The  rewards  of  inventing  something 
me  world  needs  are  so  substantial  that 
he  toilers  in  the  ranks  never  grow  dis- 
■juraged.  A  single  invention  may  make 
t  lmjje  fortune  for  the  lucky  man.  I  re- 
iall  how  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven 
nvented  the  veneer  put  upon  shoe  pegs 


to  keep  them  from  splintering,  and  for 
this  simple  little  discovery  he  received 
upward  of  $200,000.  The  man  who  first 
discovered  that  a  newspaper  wrapper 
could  be  gummed,  and  applied  this 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way  by  patent- 
ing the  process,  made  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  found  two 
schools  for  boys.  John  O'Toole.  the 
miner  who  couldn't  keep  the  pocket  daps 
of  his  trousers  buttoned  in  the  ordinary 
way  when  filled  with  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  substituted  metal  eyelets  and 
hooks  for  buttons,  and  that  little  inven- 
tion made  him  a  big  fortune.  Another 
humble  workman,  who  devised  a  stylo- 
graphic  pen  that  would  shade  in  differ- 
ent colors,  got  $100,000  within  a  year 
from  his  invention. 

THE  "FREAK"  INVENTOR 

TT  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  rehearse 
A  dozens  of  instances  where  men — and 
women,  too — have  made  fortunes,  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $500,000  from  pat- 
ents as  simple  as  the  above.  They  have 
been  the  lucky  ones  in  the  great  lottery. 
.Many  of  them  had  no  other  ideas,  and 
never  took  out  a  second  patent.  They 
were  not  inventors  by  profession,  but 
what  might  be  termed  "freak"  inventors. 
They  stumbled  upon  their  ideas.  One 
such  freak  inventor,  who  patented  a 
simple  household  article  that  paid  liim 
close  to  $150,000  in  royalties,  spent 
twenty  years  trying  to  get  out  another 
patent,  but  every  application  he  made 
was  turned  down  because  it  infringed 
upon  somebody  else's  rights,  or  was  too 
vague  and  impracticable  for  the  exam- 
iners to  approve.  He  took  himself  so 
seriously  after  his  lucky  strike  that  he 
set  about  solving  the  riddle  of  perpetual 
motion,  and  he  bombarded  the  Patent 
Office  with  applications  on  this  subject 
until  lie  was  politely  but  firmly  notified 
that  perpetual  motion  was  a  tabooed  sub- 
ject. The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  suddenly  acquired  for- 
tune in  pursuing  the  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
meant  his  undoing. 

THE  TEST  OF  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

THE  test  of  a  patent  is  its  practical 
application.  Nothing  else  counts. 
One  may  write  a  book  or  a  play  or  paint 
a  picture  that  will  establish  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Now,  on  the  strength  of  the 
name  acquired  by  that  one  creative 
piece  of  work,  the  writer  or  artist,  can 
sell  many  of  his  subsequent  products 
and  reap  substantial  rewards  in  money. 
Rut  the  reputation  of  an  inventor  counts 
for  nothing.  It  may  make  the  financing 
of  a  second  invention  easy,  but  it  will, 
not  sell  it.  Even  an  Edison  cannot,  with 
all  his  reputation  and  wealth,  foist  an 
impractical  and  commonplace  invention 
on  the  market.  Each  invention  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  The 
world  doesn't  buy  a  new  invention  be- 
cause a  great  inventor's  name  is  attached 
to  it.  but  because  it  meets  some  long-felt 
want  better  than  anything  else  on  the 
market.  I  could  name  a  score  of  one- 
idea  inventors,  men  who  made  a  lucky 
strike  but  could  not  duplicate  it.  Subse- 
quent inventions  duly  patented  and  ex- 
ploited by  promoters  of  good  standing 
failed  completely  to  sell.  In  my  own 
case,  of  the  thirty  patents  accredited  to 
me,  only  five  have  been  what  you  would 
call  successful,  and  five  others  were  in- 
differently successful.  Ten  were  abso- 
lute failures,  and  the  other  ten  did  not 
make  enough,  after  deducting  expenses 
of  marketing,  to  pay  for  one  year's 
salary. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  game,  and  also  demon- 
strates pretty  conclusively  that  an  in- 
ventor may  prove  an  expensive  friend. 
It  furthermore  explains  why  capital- 
ists and  financial  promoters  of  good 
standing  are  hard  to  interest  in  a  new 
invention. 

They  are  not  antagonistic;  they  are 
waiting  to  receive  with  open  arms  the 
inventor  of  something  of  great  money- 
making  value;  but  they  want  to  be 
shown.  They  do  not  care  to  squander 
fortunes  in  exploiting  something  that 
will  brills'  no  rewards  either  to  them  or 
the  inventor. 

We  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted 
the  field  of  inventing.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  just  approaching  the  threshold 
of  the  great  palace  of  mysteries.  The 
inventions  of  the  future  will  surpass  any 
of  those  of  the  past.  Men  are  better 
equipped  for  doing  it.  Great  patent  fac- 
tories have  been  built  up  by  industrial 
companies  with  experimental  labora- 
tories and  shops  where  every  promising 
idea  can  be  thoroughly  tested  out,  and 
inventors  find  a  welcome  in  these  con- 
cerns as  nowhere  else.    The  combined 


intelligence  anil  ingenuity  of  a  hundred 
inventors  are  thus  concentrated  upon 
special  subjects  instead  of  one  or  two. 
By  this  cooperative  method,  patenting 
worthy  inventions  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  specialized  industry. 

Rut  the  individual  inventor  with  ideas 
can  readily  find  a  hearing — if  he  has 
anything  worth  while. 

SOME   NEEDED  INVENTIONS 

THERE  is  an  earnest  demand  for  some 
process  of  making  steel  rust  proof, 
and  the  man  who  can  solve  this  work 
with  a  satisfactory  patented  process  can 
make  his  fortune.  A  number  of  capital- 
ists are  interested  in  the  problem.  Rut 
they  have  been  bombarded  with  so  many 
foolish  and  half-baked  ideas  that  they 
are  naturally  very  skeptical.  Every  lit- 
tle chemist  of  the  land  seems  to  think 
he  can  solve  a  problem  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  experts  all  over  the 
world. 

Every  now  and  then  even  these  hard- 
headed  fiatent  promoters  pick  up  a  hot 
potato  and  get  burned.  The  famous 
Keely  motor  swindle  is  an  old  illustra- 
tion, hut  it  could  he  duplicated  by  a 
dozen  other  more  recent  cases.  Not 
many  years  ago  a  number  of  financial 
promoters  lost  considerable  money  in  a 
new  process  of  manufacturing  camphor 
synthetically,  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  many  millions  have  been  sunk  in 
inventions  for  revolutionizing  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Some  of  these  are  pure 
swindles,  and  others  are  honest  projects 
so  far  as  the  inventors  and  financial 
hackers  are  concerned.  Rut  they  simply 
don't  work  or  accomplish  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them. 

The  inventor  of  a  good  thins  has  an 
easier  and  better  opportunity  to  market 
his  patent  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  capital  is  standing  around 
waiting  to  pick  up  his  ideas  and  exploit 
them.  On  the  contrary,  capital  is  set- 
ting more  and  more  conservative  in  this 
respect.  There  are  too  many  inventors 
trying  to  delude  and  deceive  it.  P>ut 
once  let  the  inventor  come  along  with 
the  right  invention,  and  plenty  of  busi- 
ness men  with  capital  stand  ready  to 
take  it  up  and  market  it  honestly  and 
enthusiastically.  The  unknown  inventor 
may  have  a  harder  time  to  get  a  hearing 
than  the  one  with  a  reputation  for  doing 
good  work,  hut  if  his  device  has  merit 
and  meets  a  long-felt  want,  it  cannot 
forever  go  neglected. 

FORTUNES  IN  GAMES  AND  PUZZLES 

EVERY  time  a  woman  dresses  and 
rings  for  the  maid  or  hallboy  to  hook 
her  up  in  the  back,  she  probably  wishes 
intensely  that  some  one  would  invent  a 
Substitute  for  buttons  or  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  man  who  invented  hooks  and  eyes, 
with  or  without  the  hump,  to  take  the 
place  of  buttons,  made  a  comfortable  lit- 
tle fortune;  but  there  is  needed  now  a 
substitute  for  hooks  and  eyes — some- 
thing that  will  save  hooking  and  un- 
hooking each  separate  one. 

The  market  is  surfeited  with  games, 
toys,  and  puzzles  of  a  commonplace 
character,  but  the  financial  returns  are 
so  great  for  one  really  good  invention 
of  this  character  that  the  supply  of  new 
ones  comes  out  in  an  endless  stream. 
It  takes  the  time  of  several  examiners 
in  the  Patent  Office  just  to  pass  upon 
this  class  of  applications.  Apparently 
a  good  many  thousand  people  are  de- 
voting all  their  energies  to  the  invention 
of  popular  sanies,  puzzles,  and  new 
kinds  of  toys.  "And,"  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  these  novelties  tells  me,  "not 
half  of  those  patented  are  marketed,  and 
probably  less  than  half  of  the  applicants 
set  a  patent  for  their  ideas,  so  the  real 
measure  of  the  brain  power  devoted  to 
this  special  field  is  not  in  the  goods 
offered  for  sale  but  in  those  which  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  For  every  same, 
puzzle,  or  toy  that  makes  a  small  for- 
tune for  the  happy  inventor,  there  are 
a  thousand  that  fail  to  attract  any  at- 
tention at  all." 

ONCE   AN   INVENTOR  ALWAYS  A  X  INVENTOR 

BUT  iuventins  is  a  sreat  work,  a  pleas- 
ant work,  a  stimulating  work!  It 
sometimes  hrinss  its  own  rewards  in  the 
mental  exaltation  and  pleasurable  con- 
sciousness of  bavins  solved  a  difficult 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  switch  the 
inventor  off;  once  an  inventor  always 
an  inventor:  he  would  prefer  to  die  in 
harness  without  reaping  any  financial 
rewards  than  to  engage  in  other  lines 
of  work  that  might  mean  honor  and 
fortune. 

He  is  as  truly  born,  and  not  made, 
as  the  poet  or  painter. 


'  ■■!  >  M-h:  .  1899,  by  Not  man,  Boston 

Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care 
to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in 
motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn, 
you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore an  energetic  knowledge-seeker 
will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
bookshelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  university  education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf 
— how  Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as 
America's  foremost  educator  by  producing 
this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic; 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition 
at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition  we  are 
carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  original  idea  of 
producing  a  set  of  books  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy 
reach  of  the  average  American. 

Have  You  Seen 
Our  32-Page  Book  ? 

C^^yi^  We  have  printed  a  handsome 
»— ,  descriptive  book,  which  gives 

r  rcc  all  the  particulars  of  The  Har- 
vard Classics.  This  3  2 -page  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  famous  library.  Simply  mail  the  cou- 
pon cut  from  this  advertisement. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc.  c.w. 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 


Please  Mild  to  me  by  1 
book  describing  The  Hm 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 
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COLLIER'S 


Sunday  Evening 
Suppers 


You  who  serve  Puffed  Grains  in  the  mornings  only  know 
hut  part  of  their  delights.  Try  serving"  like  crackers  in  bowls 
of  milk — for  luncheon,  for  supper,  for  a  bedtime  dish. 

There  are  no  other  wafers  so  crisp  and  delightful — so  thin- 
walled  and  airy — so  nut-like  in  flavor. 


The  grains  float  like  bubbles.  The  flaky  walls — toasted 
through  and  through— are  thin  as  tissue  paper. 

The  grains  are  eight  times  normal  size — four  times  as  porous 
as  bread.   A  terrific  heat  has  given  them  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

And  these  are  whole-grain  foods  made  wholly  digestible. 
That  was.  never  done  before.  So  in  every  way  these  Puffed 
Grains  form  ideal  evening  meals. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


Used  as  Confections 

Puffed  rice  is  used  in  candy  making,  in  frosting  cake,  as 
garnish  for  ice  cream.  For  these  Puffed  Grains,  though  easily 
crushed,  have  the  flavor  and  crispness  of  nut-meats. 

Many  mix  them  with  berries  to  give  a  nut-like  blend.  Chil- 
dren eat  the  grains  dry,  like  peanuts,  when  at  play.  With  cream 
and  sugar,  as  a  breakfast  dish,  there  is  nothing  so  enticing. 


Puffed  Grains  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Within 
each  grain  there  occur  in  the  making  millions  of  steam  explosions. 

Thus  the  cells  are  created,  the  thin  crisp  walls,  the  delightful 
almond  flavor.  In  these  summer  days — days  of  ready-cooked 
meals — folks  are  eating  forty  million  dishes  monthly.  Keep 
both  of  them  on  hand. 


The  Quaker  Qafs  (pm pany 


Sole  Makers 
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A  Kiss  and  a  Red  Ear 


By    HOMER  CROY 


I SEE  by  the  papers  that  the  scientists 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  eliminate 
the  red  ear.     They  say  that  this 
shows  that  the  breed  of  corn  is  running 
out,  and  that  the  red  ear  is  good  for 
nothing. 

I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  them.  It  is 
good  for  a  kiss. 

And  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
kiss — unless  it's  a  hammock. 

Old  Mr.  Taylor,  who  lived  on  Clear 
Creek,  had  a  large  family  of  girls,  and 
it  didn't  take  him  any  time  to  get  his 
fodder  shucked  out.  Along  in  the  fall 
he  would  spread  his  fodder  on  the  hall 
floor  of  the  barn  and  have  a  shucking 
bee.  Every  time  you  found  a  red  ear 
you  had  to  kiss  your  partner,  and  I  cer- 
tainly loved  to  shuck  corn.  It  is  my 
favorite  recreation.  The  work  never 
galls  on  me.  I'm  not  much  on  standing 
corn,  but  when  it  comes  to  fodder  I 
dearly  love  to  strip  the  ear  bare  of  its 
ensheltering,  fibrous  coat. 

I COULD  shuck  best  when  sitting  next 
to  Fannie.  So  could  Lafe  Stamper. 
Lafe  was  as  thick  through  the  shoul- 
ders as  a  pantry,  and  was  fast  making 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  black- 
smith. I  was  more  of  the  kitchenette 
order  of  architecture,  and  addicted  to 
the  use  of  poetry.  Lafe  didn't  know  a 
poetical  foot  from  a  last  winter's  over- 
shoe, but  he  had  arms  like  laundry  bags. 

One  night  at  Mr.  Taylor's  husking  bee 
1  was  the  first  one  to  find  a  red  ear. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  once  what  to  do 
next.  No  one  had  to  remind  me  that 
my  work  wasn't  done.  I  leaned  ovei 
toward  Fannie  and  went  at  it  pains 
takingly,  and  when  I  had  finished  I  fell 
that  none  could  call  me  slipshod.  Bui 
when  I  had  finished  I  heard  Lafe  call- 
ing me  something  under  his  breath,  but 
I  surmised  that  it  wasn't  slipshod. 

Pretty  soon  I  chanced  upon  another 
red  ear.  This  time  I  displayed  more 
technique  than  ever,  and,  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  husking,  Lafe  was  still 
mumbling  under  his  breath  words  that 
I  could  not  catch. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  found  an- 
other red  ear.    I  could  get  hardly  any 


work  done  for  finding  red  ears;  but  I 
got  other  things  done.  I  got  them  dona 
with  eclat.  I  used  eclat  because  I  knew 
that  Lafe's  eclat  crop  had  winter  killed. 
Not  once  during  the  evening  did  Lafe 
find  a  red  ear,  while  my  eclat  held  out 
till  the  last  shock  was  shucked. 

That  night  on  the  way  home  I  found! 
Lafe  waiting  for  me  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  I  had  not  asked  him  to  meet  me 
in  the  glen,  but  he  seemed  anxious  to 
spend  a  few  moments  with  me  alone.  I 
noticed  that  he  had  his  hands  tightly 
closed.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself  on  the 
plea  that  I  was  tired  after  shucking  all 
that  corn,  but  he  would  listen  to  none 
of  my  excuses. 

"You  are  so  fond  of  red  ears  that  1 
am  going  to  give  you  two  to  take  with 
you,"  said  Lafe  in  a  high,  determine! 
key.  I  tried  to  expostulate  with  him, 
but  he  came  up  and  thrust  his  chin  into 
my  face.  I  withdrew  my  face  and  tried 
to  use  my  eclat  on  him,  but  I  found  that 
it  wouldn't  work  in  a  glen.  I  looked) 
around  for  some  place  to  retire  to,  but 
Lafe  advanced  upon  my  ears  and  tried 
to  hammer  them  into  my  head.  This 
aroused  my  indignation,  and  I  spoke  to 
him  bitterly,  but  he  only  renewed  his 
efforts.  When  he  had  finished  with  my 
ears  he  opened  hostilities  on  my  face, 
and  finally  climbed  up  on  my  stomach 
with  both  knees  and  worked  steadily 
away  with  both  hands  and  feet,  using 
words  that  I  do  not  care  to  repeat. 
After  a  time  he  withdrew,  and  a  kind 
neighbor  took  me  home  in  a  buckboard. 
I  did  not  thank  the  neighbor,  as  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  taken  me  home 
until  the  next  morning. 

But  it  was  no  time  until  I  was  out 
and  myself  again.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
I  could  sit  up,  and  in  three  weeks 
could  walk  to  the  front  porch. 


1 


BUT  there  was  an  inner  injury  that 
stung  me  worse  than  where  Lafe  had 
been  on  my  features.  He  publicly  said 
that  I  had  used  the  same  ear  all 
evening ! 

Still  I  wish  the  agricultural  scientists 
wouldn't  do  away  with  the  red  ears.  I 
wish  they  would  leave  just  one  anyway ! 


wsesm 


The  Agricultural  Revolution 


[  Concluded  from  page  20) 


and  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
maintains  an  experiment  station  of  its 
own  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  a  year.  The 
Territory  has  a  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  a  staff  of  fif- 
teen, and  spends  approximately  $50,000 
a  year.  And  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try has  a  large  experiment  station  at 
Honolulu  under  the  management  of  E.  V. 
W  ilcox,  one  of  the  most  competent  men 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  have 
more  trouble  with  insects  than  anything 
else,  and  most  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  experiment 
station  is  spent  in  fighting  them.. 

•  Not  long  ago  the  experiment  station 
heard  of  a  newly  discovered  destroyer  of 
a  certain  cane  pest.  The  little  hug  was 
in  South  Africa,  but  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate on  account  of  the  distance.  They 
promptly  dispatched  an  entomologist  to 
South  Africa  with  orders  to  bring  back 
a  colony  of  the  insects. 


The  entomologist  found  the  insects  and 
brought  back  a  box  rf  them,  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Honolulu  he  found  that 
they  were  all  dead.  They  had  failed  to 
survive  the  climatic  changes  during  the 
long  journey.  Abandon  the  idea  in  face  of 
this  piece  of  bad  luck  ?  Not  on  your  life ! 

The  entomologist  was  sent  hack  on  the 
next  steamer  crossing  the  Pacific.  And 
he  filled  his  box  with  the  same  kind  of 
bugs,  but  did  not  return  so  quickly.  He 
took  nearly  a  year  to  make  the  journey 
back  home,  stopping  several  weeks  at  a 
time  at  many  points  along  the  way.  At 
each  stop  a  new  lot  of  insects  were 
hatched  and  given  time  to  become  thor- 
oughly acclimated  before  the  journey 
was  resumed.  This  time  the  entomolo- 
gist got  back  safely  with  what  he  had 
been  sent  for. 

For  the  present  time  at  least  Hawaii 
is  the  last  word  in  modern  agriculture, 
and  what  Hawaii  is  doing  now  will  lie 
done  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  States 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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Brickbats   &  Bouquets 


BUT  why  does  Collier's  select  three 
States  of  the  West  to  direct  the 
footsteps  of  the  man  who  seeks  the 
open  country?  The  opportunity  to  Rain  a 
comfortable  livelihood  from  the  soil  exists 
in  New  York,  too.  Here  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  hard  may,  beginning  as 
a  "hired  hand,"  acquire  land  of  his  own 
and  make  it  produce  him  a  competence 
as  he  may  in  the  West.  New  York,  as 
well  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Okla- 
homa, is  the  land  of  promise  for  the 
farmer. — Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post-Standard. 

* 

In  season  for  the  President  to  use  them 
in  his  message  if  he  cares  to,  Mark  Sul- 
livan has  contributed  to  Collier's  two 
arguments  for  the  kind  of  tariff  revi- 
sion his  heart  longs  for.  The  first  is  that 
high  protective  tariffs  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Colonel's  "race  sui- 
cide"; the  second  is  that  the  sooner  mul- 
titudes of  workmen  are  fcrced  out  of  the 
factories  and  on  to  the  farms,  the  sooner 
will  the  cost  of  living  come  down. 

— Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly,  which  always  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  every  movement  to 
knock  the  courts  or  tear  down  something 
that  the  thoughtless  founders  of  the  Re- 
public built  up. 

—Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

* 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  page  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  instructive  sources  of  in- 
formation of  all  the  publications  in  our 
country.  Leo  Mannheimer. 

* 

Concord,  N.  H. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  for  me  to 
note  that  you  from  time  to  time  get  in 
a  telling  stroke  in  your  editorials  against 
the  liquor  business.  If  you  continue  this 
work  and  are  as  successful  as  in  the  past 
in  turning  the  limelight  of  publicity  on 
to  those  who  are  profiting  by  the  weak- 
ness of  their  fellow  men,  it  will  be  a 
crowning  achievement  of  your  literary 
work.  If  you  could  turn  loose  some  of 
your  corps  of  writers,  they  could  get 
material  which  certainly  would  be  an 
eye-opener  to  the  majority  of  the  public, 
who  little  realize  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
and  the  economic  waste  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  liquor  interests  in  their  in- 
satiable greed  for  the  dollar.  If  you  do 
this  it  will  take  more  nerve,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  anything  you  have  yet  .done. 

Charles  C.  Schoolcraft. 

* 

Bowman,  N.  Dak. 
Your  delightful  sanity  and  clarity  on 
the  land  and  taxation  questions,  evi- 
denced in  your  editorials  in  recent  is- 
sues, are  sufficient  to  make  one  forget 
your  blind  admiration  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous "Bull  Moose"  which  so  short  a  time 
ago  seemed  to  dominate  your  pages. 
With  very  best  wishes  for  the  growth  of 
your  clean  and  able  journal,  believe  me, 
Edward  P.  Totten. 


Collier's  has  reached  the  decision 
that  the  present  high  protective  tariff  is 
not  protecting  any  cne  other  than  the 
very  wealthy  manufacturers. 

— Ogden  (Utah)  Standard. 

* 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
During  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  many  articles  on  the  editorial  pages 
and  on  Mark  Sullivan's  page  that  I  have 
felt  like  particularly  commending,  and 
have  done  so  to  many  of  my  friends.  It 
now  seems  appropriate  to  write  you  that 
I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  making  friends 
of  the  right  sort  all  over  the  country. 

George  C.  Rosa. 

♦ 

Ruston,  La. 
There  are  about  ten  million  men  who 
ought  to  read  Collier's. 

George  Knowles. 

+ 

The  thought  of  the  income  tax  steadies 
and  makes  conservative  the  usually  can- 
tankerously radical  Collier's  Weekly. 

— Maiden  (Mass.)  News. 
+ 

Collier's — a  weekly  published  as  far 
East  as  most  Californians  ever  think  of 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
recognized  as  a  publication  that  usually 
speaks    authoritatively    and  conserva- 


tively— makes  a  more  radical  statement 
on  the  policy  of  excluding  the  Japanese 
from  ownership  of  land  than  any  that 
the  record  noticed  in  California  news- 
papers.— Red  Bluffs  (Cal.)  Neirs. 

* 

There  was  some  mist  in  the  valley,  and 
the  spires  and  great  factories  of  the  city 
were  glorified  like  a  Collier's  Weekly 
article  written  by  one  of  the  special 
writers. — Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  reveals  conditions 
in  Washington  more  accurately  than  any 
publication  of  which  we  know.  It  has 
had  nation-wide  influence  in  arousing  the 
sentiment  that  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Old  Guard,  that  stood  as  firmly  as 
Napoleon's  Legions  against  every  innova- 
tion that  endangered  special  privilege.  It 
is  doing  splendid  work  in  preventing  the 
reorganization  of  the  bands  of  mercen- 
aries who  want  to  thwart  the  purposes  of 
President  Wilson.  .  .  .  The  splendid  fight 
waged  by  Collier's  against  graft  of 
every  sort ;  against  the  prostitution  of 
the  public  service  for  private  interests; 
against  the  misuse  of  governmental 
power  for  personal  gain,  helped 
mightily  to  bring  about  the  nomination 
and  the  election  of  Wood  row  Wilson. 
It  is  well  worth  while  for  every  citizen 
concerned  about  the  conduct  of  affairs 
at  Washington  to  read  the  weekly  com- 
ments of  Mark  Sullivan.  If  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  relax,  if  there  is  any 
indication  that  their  interest  has 
flagged,  the  forces  that  are  fighting  to 
obtain  the  unfair  privileges  they  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  will  triumph. 

— Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

* 

Collier's  apologizes  for  permitting  the 
expression  "To  Smith  and  I"  to  limp 
into  its  columns.  We  also  observe  that 
Brand  Whitlock  perpetrated  "equally  as" 
in  the  latest  "American."  But  this  is 
captious.  The  magazines  are  not  perfect, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Collier's, 
don't  claim  to  be. — St.  Louis  "Republic." 

* 

If  Miss  Viola  Roseboro',  who  was  an- 
nounced some  time  since  as  the  "fiction 
editor"  of  Collier's  Weekly,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  new  sort  of  stories  by  new 
writers  which  we  are  getting  in  her 
paper  these  days,  she  deserves  several 
meeds  of  praise.  In  the  number  for  May 
31  there  were  even  two  "Decoration 
Day"  stories  that  were  different. 

— Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor. 
+ 

Collier's  Weekly  criticizes  Congress 
for  fixing  the  lowest  limit  of  income  upon 
which  the  income  tax  may  be  collected 
at  $4,000  as  "a  bit  of  deference  to  popu- 
larity." Coming  from  a  magazine  which 
palpably  has  had  no  higher  inspiration 
for  its  editorial  policy  than  the  desire 
for  circulation  for  years,  and  which  has 
been  demagoguing  with  abandon  from 
the  first  issue,  this  particular  piece  of 
criticism  is  really  good. 

— Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 
* 

Collier's  Weekly  has  done  splendid 
work  in  many  ways  in  the  line  of  re- 
form, but  its  recent  editorials  would  give 
the  impression  that  its  reformatory  proc- 
esses do  not  include  any  interference  with 
or  protest  against  the  Money  Trust. 

— Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 
* 

Collier's  Weekly  is  a  rampant  free 
trader. — St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 
* 

Now  comes  Collier's  Weekly  to  apply 
to  the  "Courier-Journal"  such  epithets 
as  "old"  and  "mellow,"  and,  Lord  help  us, 
"lovable."  No  man  shall  so  write  of  us 
with  impunity  and  without  rebuke.  The 
"Courier-Journal"  refuses  to  be  "old."  It 
declines  to  be  "mellow."  It  regards  itself 
and  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  "cantanker- 
ous"— three  rows  of  front  teeth  and  never 
a  tooth  alike — not  "lovable." 

— Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
* 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rational, 
sensible,  scientific  system  of  taxation  on 
earth,  won't  somebody  please  go  and  tell 
the  editor  of  Collier's  about  it  so  that 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
reading  that  paper  on  the  train? 

—Concord  (N.  H.)  Patriot. 
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A  French  Chef 

Wants  to  Bake  for  You 
Fifty  Meals  This  Summer 

He  will  charge  10,  15  or  20  cents,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  your  family. 

He  has  baked  for  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris, 
for  the  Carlton  guests  in  London. 

He  is  now  baking  beans -Van  Campus 
Pork  and  Beans— 300,000  meals  a  day. 

He  sends  the  beans  to  you,  ready  to  serve, 
with  all  the  fresh  oven  flavor. 

And  he  promises  you  to  excel,  by  far, 
every  dish  of  the  kind  in  existence. 


BAKED 
WITH  TOMATO 
SAUCE 


"The  National  Dish' 


Try  Him  Once 

Your  grocer  has  Van  Camp's 
Beans,  baked  by  this  chef.  You 
can  get  them  by  telephone. 

But  specify  Van  Camp's. 

This  is  what  you  will  get.  And 
it  will  come  to  you  just  as  fresh  and 
as  savory  as  the  moment  it  came 
from  our  ovens. 

What  You'll  Get 

You  will  get  just  the  whitest  and 
plumpest  beans — beans  that  we  pick 
out  by  hand. 

You  will  get  a  sauce  made  of  Liv- 
ingston Stone  tomatoes.  A  sauce 
which  costs  us  five  times  what  com- 
mon sauce  is  sold  for.  This  sauce 
is  baked  into  the  beans. 

You  will  get  beans  nut-like,  mel- 
low and  whole — not  broken,  not 
mushy,  not  crisped. 

This  chef  of  ours  uses  modern 
steam  ovens.    He  bakes  with  live 


steam,  without  letting  the  steam 
touch  the  beans. 

He  bakes  them  for  hours,  yet  the 
beans  remain  whole.  That  can't 
be  done,  as  you  know,  in  home 
ovens. 

The  Only  Way 

The  only  way  to  get  beans  of  this 
kind  is  to  specify  Van  Camp's. 

To  supply  you  such  beans  we 
spend  $800,000  yearly  more  than 
lesser  grades  would  cost.  Not  every 
kitchen  will  do  that. 

This  dish  is  our  pride,  our  one 
claim  to  supremacy.  It  has  given 
to  millions  a  new  idea  of  baked 
beans. 

But  let  the  dish  tell  its  own  story. 
Serve  a  meal  of  Van  Camp's.  See 
if  anyone  who  tastes  it  wants  to  go 
back  to  commonplace  baked  beans. 

If  not,  let  our  chef  bake  all  your 
beans  this  summer.  Keep  a  dozen 
meals  on  hand. 


Three  sizes  : 
IO,  1$  and  20  cents  per  can 

Prepared  by 

Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Established  1861 
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COLLIER'S 


THE    KODAK   GIRL  AT  HOME. 


Every  step  in  film  development  becomes 
simple,  easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It's  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  "  Photography  with  the  bother  left  out." 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

Our  little  booklet  %  "  Tank  Development ,"  ft  re  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Westbound  Sept.  11;  East  bound  Oct.  18.  Nov. 
8,  29;  Southbound  the  Antipodes'  Oct.  28.  SPECIAL 
SHORT  TOURS  Westbound  Oct.  4;  Eastbound 
Jan.  10,   1914.    Send  for   illustrated  program  No.  8. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  of  South  America,  including  Panama 
Canal,  leave  New  York  Nov.  29,  Jan.  24.    Program  26. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

245  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Fly  Rods 

The  fisherman  pictured  is  examining  the  tip  of 
the  newest  and  lightest  steel  Fly  Rod  made — 
"BRISTOL"  No.  29.  About  5  1-2  oz.  In 
8  1-2  ft.  length  only.  A  quick  favorite  every- 
where. Price  S6  50.  Nos.  9  and  14  are  two 
other  "BRISTOL"  Fly  Rods  that  are  very 
popular.  Your  dealer  has  the  "BRISTOL' 
you  want.  If  not  we  will  supply  you.  Write  for 

CATALOG  -  FREE 
H  or  ton  Mfg.  Co.,  56  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


The  best  way — the  safest  way — to  get 
good  ice  cream  is  to  make  your  own,  and  make  it  in  a 

Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

One  turn  of  the  handle  stirs  the  cream  three  times — can  revolves  and  two  dashers  work 
in  opposite  directions.    Makes  better  ice  cream  in  one-third  the  usual  time.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere.     Write  for  free  booklet,  "  Frozen  Dainties. " 
THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZER  COMPANY 
Dept.  O,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

ave  impuritd  roller  GhoflW. •procfot* •od  pedals; 
*Vrir  Departure  Coaster  Brain*  ami  //■■'-  Pt:ne- 
turr  proof  Tires;  highest  grade  eqtti/ineut  and 
many  advanced  features  possessed  by  110 
oilier  wheels.     Guaranteed  B  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES;:. 

ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  front  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  S3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  *V?.!f " 

freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  V.  S.,  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcjcle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  angeai  «»  any  prire 
until  you  pet  our  bijr  new  catalog  ami 
oerinl  prire*  and  a  marrtlous  new  offer.  A  potttal  brings 
verythini;.    liVi/*-  it  now. 

Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts, 
and  sundries  half  usual  frier*.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires  and 
sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD   CYCLE   CO.,    Dept.  M-54.  CHICAGO 


The  Cost\ 

of  Beauty  of  a  clear,  fresh 

skin  and  of  a  matchless  complexion, 
is  the   low    price    of  the  soap, 
famous  for   its   purity  and  good 
results — 


tires: 


S  O AP 

75c  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented  , 


Billy  Sunday  —  Baseball  Evangelist 


( 'on  cludet  i  j  i  owi  puge  8 


BOYS  DON'T  DROWN 

your  tools  in  cheap  oil.  A  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
makes  brace  and  bit,  plane,  saws,  all  tools  work 
perfectly — keeps  them  bright  and  clean,  free  from 
ust.  Write  toTHREE-lN-ONEOILCO..  42  ANT.  Broadway. 
N»-r  York  City,  for  generous  sample  bottle— FREE. 


that 

Completely  Prote  C  t 

Inventors:  Send  8  cts.  postage  for  books  that 
eive  Inside  Facta  Vital  to  Your  Interests. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey.  Dept.  F.  Washington.  D.  C. 
 Established  lsGO  


dollars  are  there  In  generous  amount — 
but  the  big  checks  come  from  the  purses 
of  hard-headed  men  who  know  that  a 
community  is  no  stronger  than  its  back- 
bone, ;mil  who  have  seen  it  demonstrated 
before  their  own  eyes  that  Billy  is  the 
greatest  spiritual  osteopath  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  chief  of  police 
Was  converted,  and  several  of  the  police- 
men who  were  Stationed  in  the  taber- 
nacle. Practically  the  entire  staff  of  re- 
porters detailed  to  cover  the  meetings 
came  forward  before  the  series  closed. 
Who  will  charge  policemen  or  reporters 
With  an  excess  of  sentimentality? 

CONCERTING  A  NEWSPAPER 

THE  "Ohio  State  Journal"  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  editorially  that  its 
first-page  columns,  which  were  given 
over  every  morning  to  the  meetings,  as 
well  as  the  whole  second  page,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Sunday  organization. 
"We  never  received  a  cent,"  it  said,  "never 
expect  to:  would  not  take  it  if  it  was 
offered.  Devoting  so  much  space  to  Billy 
Sunday  is  newspaper  business,  pure  and 
simple.  The  people  want  to  read  what 
he  says.  In  all  our  experience  we  never 
Knew  of  such  universal  desire  to  read 
something  as  there  is  to  read  Mr.  Sun- 
day's sermons.  Therefore  we  print  them." 
Think  of  that  from  a  leading  newspaper 
in  a  city  of  nearly  200,000.  with  all  its 
thousand  conflicting  interests. 

There  are  spectacular  occurrences  in 
the  Sunday  meetings,  to  be  sure,  as 
when  Robert  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
Metropole  Hotel  in  Columbus,  and  James 
B.  Pergrin,  a  hardware  merchant,  who 
had  been  tried  for  shooting  Young  in 
1890,  came  down  the  aisle  together  and 
joined  hands  before  Mr.  Sunday.  But 
the  result  of  Sunday's  work  is  not  to 
he  measured  in  random  instances.  Go 
into  any  Middle-West  city  or  hamlet 
where  he  has  been  and  ask  who  are 
the  Sunday  converts.  You  will  find 
them,  a  few  who  have  stood  fast,  a  lead- 
ing merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  per- 
haps the  chief  of  police  or  the  local 
editor — men  whose  contribution  to  the 
decent  public  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity means  better  living  conditions,  a 
finer  idealism,  and — if  you  would  meas- 
ure it  so — an  actual  increase  in  prop- 
erty values.  , 

If  you  would  dip  down  into  the  stream 
of  testimony  for  further  incident,  take 
this,  which  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  McKeesport  "Times,"  at  the  close 
of  the  Sunday  meetings: 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE 

From  this  date  forward  the"Even- 
ing  Times"  will  not  accept  the  ad- 
vertisement of  any  distiller,  brewer, 
or  wholesale  or  retail  liquor  dealer. 
This  rule  is  made  a  part  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  advertising  department  of 
this  newspaper. 

From  this  date  forward  the"Even- 
ing  Times"  will  not  accept  the  ad- 
vertisement of  any  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  remedies  for  diseases  caused 
by  vice,  appliances  or  preparations 
that  arc  against  morality  and  good 
public  policy,  of  practitioners  icho 
prey  upon  the  credulity  and  fear  of 
youth,  or  of  compounds  of  the  "make 
beer  at  home"  sort.  A  few  adver- 
tisements that  come  under  these  last 
headings  are  now  running  in  the 
"Evening  Times"  under  contract,  but 
such  arrangements  will  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  management 
of  this  newspaper  that  it  shall  be  a 
force  for  the  betterment  of  its  city 
and  district,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  and  keep  its  col- 
umns so  clean  that  it  may  be  read 
every  day  with  entire  safety  and 
real  benefit  by  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes. 

McKeesport  Times  Company. 

By  William  B.  Kay, 

General  Manaycr. 

Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  criticism 
of  Billy  because  of  his  language,  his 
prayers,  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
lie  takes  out  of  every  town.  His  lan- 
guage is  rough  enough  in  spots,  but  Who 
is  to  say  how  much  of  his  effectiveness 
would  be  lost  if  he  polished  it? 

■'that  means  ME" 

" T  WAS   sitting  on   the  platform  one 
1    night."  said  an  old  Illinois  preacher, 
"when  Billy  prayed.    He  used  one  ex- 
pression that  made  me  wince:  it  seemed 


too  sacrilegious— so  unnecessary.  Oh,  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  wish  Billy  hadn't 
said  that.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  first  man  to  come  forward  was  a 
State  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  political  leader.  I  met  him 
the  next  day  on  the  street  and  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  stand  he  had  taken." 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  had  no 
idea  of  coming  forward,  but  that  prayer 
got  me.  When  Billy  spoke  that  sentence 
(quoting  the  very  phrase  that  had  hurt 
me  sol  I  just  couldn't  resist  it.  I  said: 
•That  means  me:  that's  the  call  of  God 
to  me :  and,  sir,  I  went.' " 

As  for  Billy  himself,  the  criticisms 
trouble  him  not  at  all.  "If  Jesus  were 
preaching  to-day  He  would  preach  in  the 
vernacular  just  like  I  am  preaching  to 
you,"  he  says.  "He  would  say:  'Come 
across,  old  man.  before  the  devil's  got 
you  cinched.'  He  always  adapted  His 
language  and  sermons  to  His  audiences. 
When  He  preached  to  farmers  He  told 
parables  of  sowing:  when  He  spoke  to 
women  He  told  about  bread  baking." 

That  there  should  lie  some  reaction 
after  a  moral  earthquake  such  as  Billy 
causes  is  inevitable;  but  there  are  al- 
ways some  permanent  evidences  of  his 
work,  even  after  years,  some  leading 
men  whose  lives  bear  witness  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  some  quick- 
ened civic  spirit.  Billy  at  least  has  no 
doubt  about  it.  "They  say  a  revival  is 
temporary."  he  says;  "so  is  a  bath,  but 
it  does  you  good." 

HE  DELIVERS  THE  GOODS 

WHEN  all  has  been  said  there  remain 
the  more  than  200,000  persons  who, 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  ministry, 
have  been  stirred  to  new  purpose — if 
only  momentarily ;  to  whom  there  has 
been  brought  a  new  vision  of  the  actual- 
ity and  the  nearness  of  God.  No  one 
could  hear  Billy  pray  without  the  feel- 
ing that  his  God  is  a  very  near  and  very 
close  friend  who  knows  and  sympathizes 
and  helps.  "He  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  prayed  for  us."  said  the  telephone 
operators  in  Decatur  when  they  sent 
their  mite  to  his  offering.  He  prays  for 
everyone. 

Take  these  two  paragraphs,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  a  ten-minute  prayer: 

Veil,  Jesus,  I  preached  longer 
than  I  thought  I  would.  I  thought 
I  would  be  home  and  in  bed  by  this 
time.  But  I  am  glad  to  help  them; 
they  are  a  very  appreciative  crowd 
here,  Lord;  you  know  that.  We  have- 
been  here  in  Willcesbarre  a  ivcck, 
Lord,  and  we  have  learned  to  admin 
and  love  them.  Lord.  Bless  them  all, 
Lord.  Bless  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
I  do  not  know  if  he  is  a  Christian, 
but  he  is  a  good,  kind  fellow,  Lord, 
to  do  all  the  things  he  has  done  for 
us  down  here.  Bless  the  chief  of 
police,  Lord,  and  the  cops  who  are 
down  here  Inlying  night  after  night. 
Bless  the  fire  chief  and  the  fire  lad- 
dies. .  .  .  Bless  the  street-car  crews, 
the  motormen  and  the  conductors, 
and  bless  the  men  who  own  the  trol- 
ley lines;  bless  the  fellows  in  the  elec- 
tric-liyht  plant  who  help  us  get  our 
lights  down  here;  bless  the  bunch 
up  at  the  courthouse,  Lord,  the  au- 
ditors and  the  treasurers  and  the 
recorder,  and  the  county  clerks  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  con- 
struction and  the  county  commis- 
sioners; bless  all  the  jailers  and  all 
the  prisoners  there  in  their  cells.  .  .  . 
Lord,  don't  forget  the  bankers,  we 
pray  hear  us;  don't  forget  the  doc- 
tors and  the  lawyers;  0  Lord, 
there's  a  bunch  that  need  a  lot  of 
help!  Don't  forget  the  newspaper 
men;  help  everybody,  from  the  edi- 
tor to  the  devil  in  the  office,  and  the 
newsies,  Lord,  who  help  spread  the 
news.    Lord,  help  us  all,  we  pray! 

More  than  100  towns  stirred  and 
lifted:  more  than  200.000  hearts  turned 
for  a  while  to  the  deeper  things  of  life 
— this  is  a  record  surely  before  which 
one  would  be  slow  to  criticize.  Call  him 
what  you  will — John  the  Baptist,  as  two 
men  in  widely  separated  cities  have  called 
him  within  my  hearing,  or  say  he  hath 
a  devil,  as  other  men  have  said  to  me — 
the  fact  remains  that  he  delivers  the 
goods.  He  is  shepherd  to  those  who 
have  no  shepherd.  His  thousands  are 
the  great  mass  outside  the  church — the 
thousands,  as  he  says,  "who  never 
darken  a  church  door,  but  who  say 
'come  on.  lets  go  down  to  Bill's  shack.'  " 
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Hep  Sin:  Section  Hand 


( Concl uded 

wan  thot  sejuced  him,  an'  thot  he  ray- 
pinted  av  the  experimint. 

"  'Me  go  wurrkee,'  sez  me  little  frind, 
wheedlin'  loike,  whin  he  end  git  his 
breath. 

••  'We'll  sec  about  thot,  me  swate  off- 
spring av  the  Flow'ry  Kingdom!'  sez  I. 
raisin'  me  shovel.  Hut  I  did  not  sthrike 
him.    I  misdoubt  I  wild  have  anyways. 

"Somethin'  had  caught  me  eye.  some- 
thin'  beyant  the  valley,  an'  I  stud  nailed 
to  the  ground,  me  heart  jumpin'  iv'ry 
way  to  wanct.  What  was  ut?  'Twas 
somethin'  movin' — not  wid  lapes  an' 
bounds,  loike  the  Chink,  but  stidy.  an' 
her  faster  an'  faster;  an'  'twas  comin', 
not  as  the  Chink  come,  'crost  the  valley, 
but  along  the  sides  av  the  mountains, 
from  Table  City,  along  the  mountain 
side,  where  the  thracks  clung.  Was  ut 
a  thrain?  Oh.  aye,  'twas  a  thrain.  I 
cud  see  ut  plain  in  the  clear  air.  An' 
'twas  not  long  neyther.  Four  oars  there 
was.  four  freight  cars.  Hut  niver  a  loco- 
motive was  there  at  eyther  ind.  An'  be 
the  token  I  knew  ut  for  what  ut  was. 

"  'Me  thinkee  me  go  wurrk.'  'Twas 
thot  sotted  son  av  an  Asiatic  brought  me 
to  me  sinses. 

"'Ye  think,  do  ye!'  I  yells,  fair  beside 
mesilf.  "Ye  think  !  wid  a  runaway  tear- 
in'  down  the  mountains  an'  the  Overland 
comin'  up.'  She  had  been  due  half  an 
hour  gone. 

" 'Loverland?'  sez  he.  'Loverland?' 
purrin'  loike  a  cat. 

"'Thrain,  passenger  thrain!'  sez  I, 
thryin'  to  get  ut  through  his  skull, 
though  God  knows  why  I  shud  have 
wasted  toime  on  the  baste.  'Passenger 
thrain !  wid  wimmin  an'  childher 
aboard!'  But  he  was  swayin'  an'  rock 
in'  on  his  pins,  an  I  turned  me  back  on 
him  in  disgust.  An'  manetoime  the  run- 
away had  dived  into  the  tunnel  at  the 
head  av  the  Loop.  There  was  a  ehanct. 
wan  ehanct,.  thot  the  cars  might  jump 
the  irons  whin  they  hit  the  curve,  but 
ut  was  onloikely.  for  the  division  had 
been  relaid.  an'  the  Loop  banked  against 
sixty  mile  an'  hour.  An'  the  runaway, 
fast  as  ut  was  goin',  was  not  doin'  thot. 

"  \/f  EBBE  ye' re  wondherin'  why  I  was 
1VJL  thinkin'  these  things  instid  av  pilin' 
i  bsthructions  on  the  thrack  or  pullin' 
up  a  rail?  I'll  tell  ye.  There  was  noth- 
in'  to  put.  Ixcipt  for  some  bowlders 
weighin'  tons  there  was  not  a  loose  stone 
anywheres.  There  was  not  a  tie  eyther. 
Ali  the  new  wans  was  in,  an'  the  ould 
wans  thot  was  taken  out  was  eyther 
burned,  to  he  out  av  the  way  before  in- 
spiction,  or  had  been  hauled  away  be 
the  construction  thrain  for  use  in  layin* 
timp'ry  thracks.  An'  I  cud  not  pull  up 
a  rail,  for  I  had  no  tools.  I  had  only 
shovels. 

"An'  the  cars  was  round  the  Loop. 
They  did  not  jump.  Thin  they  was  lost 
to  sight  for  a  minut  bekaze  av  a  hill 
an'  a  tunnel  betwane  me  an'  thim.  But 
I  knew  thot  they  had  not  stopped.  Me 
men.  seein'  thot  their  lied  Divil  was  only 
Hep  come  back,  an'  dhrunk  besides,  had 
crept  out  av  the  woods  an'  was  huddlin' 
round  me.  An'  the  Chink  was  still  sway- 
in'  on  his  pins,  mutt'rin',  'Lunaway — lun- 
away,'  an'  wrinklin'  up  his  face  loike  a 
chimpansy  at  a  show.  Thin  all  to  wanct 
he  lets  out  a  howl  av  gibberish  thot 
not  even  a  protissor  av  monkey  lan- 
guage cud  have  undherstood.  An'  the 
nixt  minut  he  was  lapin'  down  the 
thrack  in  great  bounds. 

"An'  now.  sorr."  Tim  turned  to  me. 
'  will  ye  kindly  tell  me  wan  thing?  Why 
is  ut  thot  a  dhrunken  man  has  more 
sinse  than  a  sober  wan?" 

"Does  he?"  I  asked  guardedly. 

"He  does.  There  was  I.  the  best  sic- 
tion  boss  on  the  line — 'twas  me  supe- 
riors sid  ut — standin'  idle  as  a  babe  in 
arrums  bekaze  I  cud  not  dig  up  spikes 
wid  me  fingers  or  move  bowlders  thot 
weighed  tons.  An'  ut  tuk  a  baste  av  a 
dhrunken  Oryintal  to  see  the  wan  sinsi- 
ble  thing  to  do. 

"Ye  think  mehbe  thot  the  Chink  was 
plannin'  to  hike  to  Basin?  I  thought  so 
mesilf,  for  a  minut.  But  he  had  no  such 
intintion.  About  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  grade  was  the  pumper,  beside  the 
thrack,  just  where  we  had  lifted  ut  from 
the  rails.  'Twas  the  hand  car  he  was 
Wantin'.  Whin  I  see  him  heave  ut  over, 
first  wan  ind,  thin  the  ither,  slap  the 
wheels  down  on  the  irons  an'  jump 
aboard,  ut  come  to  me  what  he  was 
about.  A  mile  an'  a  half,  or  mebbe  two 
miles,  below  was  a  switch  thrack  into 
what   had   wanct   been   a   mine.  The 
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switch  was  niver  used,  but  ut  faced  up 
the  grade,  an'  so  wud  turn  off  annythin 
comin'  down.  An'  'twas  av  this  me  yellow 
birrd  had  been  whisp'rin'  in  me  ear  whin 
I  had  not  sinse  to  think  av  ut  mesilf ! 

"Thin  there  was  a  clang  along  the 
rails,  an'  a  roarin'  at  me  back. 

"'Jump!'  I  yells  to  me  men.  An'  we 
jumped  just  in  toime  as  the  runaway 
wint  crashin'  past.  Four  cars  ttggre  was. 
four  box  cars.  An'  they  was  rollin'  an' 
lurchin'  from  side  to  side.  On  the  ind 
av  the  last  car  was  painted  a  great 
circle.  I  knew  ut  was  only  the  trade- 
mark av  a  rayfrig'rator  line,  but  ut  was 
winkin'  at  me  loike  an  evil  eye. 

"Cud  Hep  make  ut  ahead  av  thot 
rampin'  baste?  He  was  just  rayappear- 
in'  round  the  base  av  a  hill,  bobbin'  up 
an'  down,  up  an'  down,  a  toy  man  on 
little  wheels,  his  naked  arrums  gleamin' 
in  the  sun  loike  trees  stripped  av  the 
bark,  the  red  tablecloth  steamin'  out  be- 
hind in  the  wind. 

"  'Bhoys !'  I  shouted.  'Sin's  goin'  to 
hell !    Give  him  a  cheer  !' 

"  'Twas  language  they  cud  undher- 
stand,  an'  they  cheered. 

"  'Give  him  annither!'  an'  they  cheered 
again. 

"Thin,  as  me  hand  come  down,  ut 
sthruck  somethin'  in  me  pockut.  'Twas 
me  switch  key.  As  ye  know,  only  the 
boss  has  a  key ;  'tis  the  rule  av  iv'ry 
road.  An'  be  the  token  I  knew  ut  cud 
make  no  diff'rince  if  the  Chink  got  to  the 
switch  or  no. 

"Thin  I  started  on  the  run  down  the 
thrack,  me  men  at  me  heels,  whimperin' 
loike  scared  pups." 

TIM  smoked  for  a   time  in  silence, 
which  no  one  cared  to  break.  Finally 
he  resumed. 

"The  Overland  pulled  into  Basin,  the 
two  big  moguls  thot  was  to  haul  her 
over  the  Divide  hooked  on  ahead,  an' 
the  pusher,  a  squatty  little  rat,  all  wheels 
an'  biler  an'  wather  tanks,  coupled  on 
behind.  Thin  she  puffed  out  through  the 
yards,  the  passengers  crowdin'  to  the 
windies  to  gaze  at  the  scen'ry.  Half  a 
minut  later  the  opyrator,  his  hair  stand- 
in'  on  ind,  rushed  out  on  the  platform 
wavin'  his  arrums  an'  shoutin".  The 
wurrd  from  Table  was  too  late.  The 
men  on  the  pusher  was  kapin'  their  eyes 
ahead  an'  did  not  see  him.  The  thrain 
disappeared  round  a  curve,  an'  he  rushed 
back  to  gather  up  a  wreckin'  crew  an' 
sind  out  a  call  for  dochtors.  This  last 
was  suparfluous,  as  there  was  but  wan 
dochtor  in  the  town,  an'  he  was  out  av 
reach  in  the  hills  ush'rin'  some  unwil- 
come  child  av  infamy  into  the  wurrld. 

"The  thrain  wint  climbin'  stidily  up- 
ward, whin  suddenly  the  ingineer  av  the 
head  mogul  sees  a  little  hand  car,  wid 
niver  a  man  on  board,  dancin'  down  the 
thrack  to  mate  him,  the  silly  handles 
goin'  up  an'  down  in  a  way  to  make  wan 
daffy.  The  nixt  minut  the  pumper  had 
hit  the  pilot,  summysaulted  backward, 
an'  lay  a  heap  av  splinters  beside  the 
rails.  The  ingineer  was  wondherin' 
fwhat  was  up,  an'  if  his  pilot  was  stove 
in,  whin  he  rounded  the  curve  below  the 
spur  to  the  mine — an'  jammed  in  his 
throttle  hard. 

"Lyin'  crosswise  av  the  irons  was  a 
freight  car  half  stove  in,  an'  piled  on 
top  av  ut  the  wheels  an'  brake  beams  an' 
bodies  av  ither  cars.  The  crew  av  the 
Overland  run  forward,  knowin'  only 
'twas  a  runaway  forninst  thim,  an'  thot 
for  some  reason  ut  had  piled  utsilf  up 
at  the  switch.  Yet  why  ut  shud  have 
done  so  they  cud  not  see.  'Twas  mesilf, 
arrivin'  a  minut  later,  discovered  the 
reason. 

"Sin.  findin'  the  stand  locked,  had 
jumped  wid  all  his  might  on  the  lever 
thot  throws  the  points  an'  had  bruck  ut 
short  off.  Ut  was  an  ould  type  av  switch, 
ye  ondherstand,  an'  the  lever  was  av 
cast  iron.  But  this  lift  him  no  way  to 
move  the  points  excipt  to  pry  thim  over, 
an'  'twas  this  he  did.  He  was  not  able 
to  swing  the  cars  into  the  spur;  but 
'twas  enough  to  ditch  the  forward 
thrack.    They  did  the  rest  thimsilves." 

"  T  TOW  do  you  know  that  Sin  broke 
IT.  the  switch  lever?"  I  asked  of  Tim 
when  the  mail  had  gone  past  and  we 
were  once  more  under  way.  "Perhaps  it 
was  smashed  when  the  runaway  jumped." 

The  conductor  looked  up  from  the  re- 
port he  was  writing  at  the  desk  in  the 
corner  of  the  caboose. 

"  'Twas  underneath  the  cars  we  found 
him — wid  the  broken  iron  in  his  hands." 
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COLLIER*: 


A  day  spent  out-o'-doors  tramping-, 
fishing  or  automobiling — a  crackling 
camp-fire  at  mid-day— and  a  delightful 
lunch  with  Crisp,  sizzling  Swift's  Premium 
Bacon  to  give  it  a  zest  and  tastiness 
—that's  a  meal  you'll  long  remember. 
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in  handy,  air-tight  jars  to  preserve 
it's  delicious  flavor.  At  all  dealers. 
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Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold.  With  patent 
clasps,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  inserted 
weekly.  Will  hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  ex- 
press prepaid  on   receipt  of    price.  Address 

COLLIER'S,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

offers  complete  courses  in  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL, 
CIVIL,  CHEMICAL.  FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEER- 

I  NO.  ARCHITECTURE.  ,i  NDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  All  courses  tour 
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Armour  Institute  of  Technology,     Box  24,     Chicago,  III. 
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Sweeper  is  a  whole  power  plant  in  a  nut- 
shell, nor  that  it  will  do  the  impossible  feat 
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carpet  or  rug,  nor  that  you  can  run  it  up 
the  side  walls  or  clean  upholstery  with  it. 

But  we  do  most  earnestly  maintain  that 
for  all-around  daily  use  the  Bissell  excels 
any  other  method  of  cleaning  carpets  and 
rugs  in  the  genuine  service  and  conven- 
ience it  offers. 

BISSELL'S 

"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

cleans  without  effort  and  -villi  no  injury  to 
the  carpet.  Its  lightness  makes  it  easily 
transferable  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
the  other.  At  dealers'  everywhere  for 
52.75  to  S5.75.  Let  us  mail  you  the  booklet. 
"Easy,  Economical,  Sanitary  Sweeping." 
Bissell  Carpel  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

"We  Sweep  the  World" 
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to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use  —  mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted., 
O.  Gancher.A.A.M.Co. 

11'.)  W.  Broadway,      New  York 


SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES- 

-f-  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  -p 

Aftilialcrt  with  Rush  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Registered  by  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  prepares  for  Responsible  positions. 
Eight  hoar  day.  Preparatory  Dept.  Theoretical  and 
Practical  instruction.  Modern  Home  just  completed. 
For  information  address  Principal,  M.  HELEN  V 
MrMIIXAX,  Box  .12.  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 


A  Mess 


( Concluded 

rooms.  Miss  Edgemont  came  in  alone,  her 
rakish  little  hat  hent  far  over  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  see  me  at  first,  though  she  w  as 
walking  straight  toward  the  manager. 

"Say,  Mr.  Simpson,"  she  asked 
abruptly,  "did  Huhlene  come  over  with 
Bronson?" 

"She — why,  she — "  he  stammered. 
"Say,  you  tell  her — "  he  blurted  in  odd 
confusion,  turning  to  me. 

"Tell  me  what?"  she  demanded,  star- 
ing at  me  with  her  beady  little  eyes. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  not  very  serious,"  I  said.  "Miss 
de  Trouville  litis  been  hurt  a  little  in  aii 
automobile  accident:  her  left  wrist  is 
fractured,  I  believe." 

"Are  you  talking  straight,  or  is  it 
worse?"  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"I'm  rather  sure  it's  not  anything  seri- 
ous," I  replied  stiffly. 

"But  where  is  she?"  she  whirled  sud- 
denly upon  the  manager.  "Say,  I'll  have 
t<>  get  off,  I'll  have  to,"  she  insisted. 

"You  know  darned  well  you  can't,"  he 
retorted  briskly;  "we're  short  on  altos 
and  you  know  it." 

She  nodded,  sighed  a  little,  and  pulled 
at  his  sleeve  as  he  turned  away. 

"Let  my  friend  up  while  I  dress."  she 
pleaded.  "I — she — "  and  somehow  in 
spite  of  my  protests  she  dragged  me  up 
the  little  stairway  with  her. 

"Spiel  away,"  she  demanded,  flinging 
her  hat  into  the  corner  and  pulling  out 
a  chair  for  me.  "I'm  in  a  hurry,  too.  It 
won't  take  you  long,  and  I'm  that  fussed 
— just  tell  me." 

"I  don't  know  very  much  about  it,"  I 
answered,  ignoring  the  chair.  "She's  in 
a  small  hospital  at  Lafayette,  a  town 
quite  near  here." 

"How'd  she  get  there?"  she  snapped. 

"She  was  in  an  automobile  accident," 
I  answered  stupidly.    "Mr.  Miner — " 

She  interrupted  me  with  pitiful  eager- 
ness. 

"Say.  leave  her  name  out.  can't  you? 
Jus'  say  'one  of  th'  chorus'  or  somethin' 
like  that,  jus'  as  a  favor.  Course  she  only 
went  in  fun,  but  it  wouldn't  look  good, 
not  in  a  paper.  Was  that  Bird  Bronson 
with  'em?   Did  she  get  hurt  too?" 

SHE  was  tucking  her  collar  behind  the 
mirror  by  this  time,  and  before  I  could 
answer  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  small 
folded  slip  in  the  frame  and  was  snatch- 
ing it  open  with  an  eager  jerk.  I  saw 
her  eyes  shift  swiftly  over  the  writing, 
saw  her  mouth' tighten — then  she  swayed 
forward  in  a  limp  heap  at  my  feet. 

I  managed  to  drag  her  to  the  faucet 
I  saw  dripping  in  the  corner,  but  she  was 
conscious  even  before  the  drops  touched 
her  pale  cheeks.  She  was  more  self- 
possessed  than  I. 

"There's  brandy — "  she  murmured 
stoically,  "some — in  the  bottle — in  my 
bag." 

I  fumbled  helplessly,  and  finally 
dumped  the  entire  contents  in  a  jingling 
heap  on  the  disordered  dressing  table. 
Even  in  my  nervous  hurry  I  was  con- 
scious of  the  miniature  case  lying  in  the 
untidy  heap.  She  gulped  down  the 
liquid,  sat  up,  and  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"J'ever  see  such  a  knockout?"  she 
said;  "hain't  I  th'  limit?" 

"Shall  I  call  some  one?"  I  asked. 

"I — I'd  ruther  not  see  any  of  th'  push 
jus'  now,"  she  pleaded.  "Can't  you  hang 
'round  jus'  a  minute?  I'll  be  all  right 
then."  She  stared  at  the  bit  of  paper  in 
her  fingers,  crumpled  it,  and  struggled  to 
her  feet. 

"Hain't  I  th'  fool?"  she  sobbed  sud- 
denly, "th'  awful  fool!  I  thought  I 
could  keep  her  straight  an'  square!"  She 
smoothed  the  creases  from  the  sheet 
and  held  it  out  to  me. 

"Dear  Moll :"  I  read.  "I  am  going  to 
beat  it.  I  am  sick  of  working  all  the 
time.  Don't  throw  a  fit,  it's  not  worth 
it.  You  are  awful  good  but  I  am  sick 
of  being  so  darn  poor.  Nell." 

I  read  it  over  twice,  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say  when  I  should  have 
to  look  at  her. 

"Hain't  I  th'  'riginal  easy  mark?"  she 
moaned,  "hain't  I?  Thinking  if  you  put 
a  girl  wise  to  th'  rotten  side  of  th'  game 
she  jus'  naturally  wants  to  keep  square. 
'Tain't  'sif  she  was  a  greenie  like  me!" 

She  sat  down  on  her  trunk  and  stared 
at  the  wall  unseeingly.  Outside  a  boy's 
voice  shouted  some  unintelligible  cry 
and  she  got  up  wearily. 

"Say,  could  you  stay  long  'nough  to 
fasten  me?"  she  asked.  "Won't  take  you 
but  a  minute  and  I — " 

As  she  flung  the  gaudy  skirts  over  her 
head  she  blurted  out  angrily : 
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"It's  this  damn  business.  If  I  could 
only  make  enough  at  somethin'  else  to 
keep  us  goin' !  I  tried  a  laundry  once 
when  she  was  little,  but  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  tried  shops.  They  look  like  a  cinch, 
but  I  couldn't  rigger  enough ;  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  nothin'  else." 

"Miss  Edgemont,"  I  stammered, 
"really,  you  shouldn't  feel  so  badly 
about  it.  Mr.  Miner  was  killed — maybe 
that  will  make  her  see  what  a  mistake  she 
was  making.    And  she  isn't  badly  hurt." 

"Hurt!"  she  turned  her  tired  eyt 
upon  me  in  ironic  disgust:  she  did  noi 
seem  to  care  what  had  become  of  Mr. 
Miner.  She  stared  grotesquely  from  the 
penciled  lines  she  had  just  drawn 
mechanically  about  her  lashes.  "Hurt? 
My  God,  what  a  fool  you  are!  I  wish 
she'd  been  killed  too  and  had  it  ovej 
with!"  She  was  facing  me  squarely  now 
and  her  voice  shook  with  her  rage.  "Dojj 
you  know  what  it  means?  What  it'  this 
one  is  dead?  It'll  be  just  some  other  one 
some  day!  Why,  she  didn't  even  care 
nothin'  about  him  !    She  jus' — jus' — " 

SHE  choked  herself  into  silence  as  she 
swung  about  for  me  to  fasten  the  dress. 
She  gave  terse  directions  in  a  quieter 
tone,  but  she  flung  her  scattered  belong- 
ings into  her  bag  with  such  fury  that  it 
frightened  me.  Suddenly  she  began 
shaking  again  with  suppressed  sobbing. 
She  was  looking  at  the  miniature. 

"Gee.  she  was  sweet,"  she  wailed.  "I 
spent  my  last  red  gettin'  this.  I  thought 
if  he  saw  it — if  be  saw  what  a  peach 
she  was,  he'd  give  her  a  fair  chance — 1 
"He?"  I  asked  stupidly. 
Her  eyelids  drooped  and  she  flushed 
under  the  rouge  and  powder.  "Her 
father  is  Perce  Miner's  Uncle  Jim,"  she 
said  defiantly.  "I — I — "  then  she  faltered. 
"I  didn't  tell  before,  not  even  her.  But 
I  don't  care  now  who  knows.  I  reckon 
I  might  as  well  drag  th'  whole  business 
out — I'm  so  dead  tired — "-She  stoopei 
for  the  little  gilt  stool  she  had  to  carry  in 
the  first  dance.  "I'm  so  sick  and  tired  !'' 
She  did  not  look  at  me  any  more. 
"I  guess,"  she  said  as  wistfully  as  a 
child,  "you — you  don't  know  how  it  is 
to  always  live  in  a  mess  o'  things,  try- 
ing to  straighten  out  how  to  square  'ern'. 
You  can't.  YTou  can't  never.  Not  if 
you've  once  made  a  mess  o'  them !" 

THE  confusion  outside  grew  noisier,  a 
bell  sounded  shrilly,  and  she  opened 
the  door.  On  the  threshold  she  hesitated 
and  then  thrust  something  hurriedly 
into  my  hand.   It  was  the  miniature. 

"You've  been  dead  good,"  she  stam- 
mered. "Will  you  take  it?  I  bet  I'd 
smash  it,  seeing  I  feel  so,  and  its —  I 
know  I  ought  not  to  be  mad  with  her, 
but — why,  I  hain't  all  to  blame!  I  was 
jus'  a  greenie,  nobody'd  ever  told  me! 
It's  differunt  with  her:  she  knew  what 
she  was  doin' !" 

My  broad  heels  clumped  metallically 
down  the  iron  stairway  as  her  dancing 
slippers  clicked  lightly  a  step  behind.  On 
the  stage  below  I  could  see  the  hurrying 
chorus,  the  crude  brick  walls,  and  the 
seamy  side  of  the  scenery.  I  blinked  as 
a  shaft  of  colored  light  swung  across 
the  space.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she 
paused. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  throw  such  a  fit," 
she  murmured,  "you're  being  sort  of — 
oh,  I  jus'  got  going.  I  haven't  took  on 
so  not  since — since  I  found  out  first 
what  a  mess  I  was  in.  Somehow  this 
part's  the  worst  of  it !  I  got  to  get  on 
th"  job,"  she  ended  hurriedly.  "Good- 
by !" 

I  stood  quite  still  staring  at  the  silly 
little  face  of  the  miniature  through  my 
tears'.  A  sudden  draft  swept  across 
the  stage  as  the  curtain  lifted  ponder- 
ously. The  lines  of  chorus  girls  marked 
time  daintily  with  their  satin  toes,  , 
swayed  like  a  cloud  of  fluttering  butter-  j 
flies,  and  danced  into  the  circle  of  light. 
In  a  moment  more  I  could  distinguish 
Miss  Edgemont's  lusty  alto  as  a  foolish 
burst  of  song  blared  forth. 

I USED  to  have  the  usual  high-brow  no- 
tions about  the  tragic  muse — Clytem- 
nestra  in  trailing  robes  or  Ophelia  with 
her  rosemary  and  rue — but  they  seem 
rather  shadowy  and  indistinct.  Some-; 
how  I  always  see  in  their  stead  a  woman 
with  hopeless  eyes  under  a  silly  wig,  a 
woman  with  a  drooping  mouth  half 
hidden  by  a  carmine  "Cupid's  bow,"  a 
woman  who  keeps  her  weary  body  sway- 
ing to  ragtime  while  her  despairing 
voice  patiently  lifts  itself  in  a  perpetual 
ong  of  mirth. 
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Helen  Duffy  of  Troy 


(  Couch/rial  from  page  8) 


people,  too,  young  l>;ui  said.  I'm  sure 
be  must  'a'  been  right  about  it." 

"They  surely  wore  beautiful  women  in 
Greece  in  those  days,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  women  of  Greece  are  just 
as  beautiful  now." 

•  Yes.  yes,  to  be  sure,  .so  I  have  heard 
tell.  Young  Hogan  made  great  talk 
about  Queen  Helen  an'  her  like  an'  her 
bare  feet  an'  her  shinin'  brow  an'  the 
grand  soft  airs  av  her.  Well,  an'  if 
work's  a  fine  thing  to  be  doin'  in  the 
daytime,  sure  a  beautiful  woman  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  comin'  home  to  when 
the  light  is  over  an'  the  dark  is  comin' 
down  on  these  dirty  streets." 

WE  were  back  again  at  the  corner 
of  Allen  Street. 
Split-nose  Regan,  the  kiddies'  cop,  was 
standing  on  the  curb  with  his  back  to 
the  street,  beating  time  with  his  broad 
foot  to  the  wheeze  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  and 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  warlike  invader 
of  his  beat  and  the  other  on  the  dancing 
figure  of  little  Maria  Mantrelli,  for  the 
safety  of  whose  spindle  legs  his  eagle 
face  had  lost  what  beauty  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  wheels  of  an  auto 
truck.  I  invited  him  to  come  over,  but 
he  only  smiled  and  kept  on  beating  time 
on  the  curb  with  his  broad  foot.  The 
old  man  cavorted  over  to  the  stand  and 
Linked  at  the  fruit  seller.  He  held  his 
hands  in  front  of  him  and  rubbed  his 


red-haired  fingers  together.  All  the  yel- 
low teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  were  visible. 
Split-nose  Regan  gripped  his  club.  He 
could  see  the  house  sergeant  enter  his 
name  at  the  desk.  But  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  Split-nose  was  at  fault.  Before 
his  disgusted  sii;ht  the  old  soft-man- 
nered man  bought  three  oranges. 

"Here,  me  fine  cop."  he  said  to  Split- 
nose,  "won't  ye  ate  wan  av  these  with 
me?  Ye  done  me  a  kindly  turn  this 
mornin',  an'  I'm  not  the  man  to  forget 
ye.  Now  that  Greet  is  what  I  call  a  fine- 
lookin'  lad.  Did  ye  ever  hear  what  a 
Line,  grand  fightin'  race  the  Greeks  are?" 

Split-nose  Regan  heard  the  call  of  the 
blood.  The  hurdy-gurdy  tune  went  false. 
He  pitched  the  orange  on  the  pavement 
and  flattened  it  with  his  broad  foot. 
"G'wan,  or  I'll  run  ye  in,  ye  shameless 
old  fool." 

"Man,  have  ye  never  heard  av  the 
great  fight  av  Thermopylae  or  av  the  fine 
shinin'  beauty  av  Helen  av  Troy?" 

THE  heavy  hand  of  Split-nose  closed 
on  Duffy's  shoulder,  and  with  a 
shove  he  sent  the  old  man  reeling  down 
the  street. 

"G'wan,  ye  old  lunatic,  or  I'll  put  ye 
to  sleep  on  a  plank." 

Split-nose  Regan  scratched  his  divided 
proboscis,  chased  little  Maria  Mantrelli 
into  the  house,  and  drove  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  man  more  than  half  a  block. 
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The  Story 
of  Jones 


SUPPOSING  you  had  been  raised  on  a  farm,  had  the  regula- 
tion farm  boy's  strength  and  appetite,  could  do  a  man's  work 
before  midway  in  your  teens.  .  .  . 

For  seven  long  years,  his  limbs  twisted  by  rheumatism,  this  man 
lay  on  his  bed,  helpless.  He  was  compelled  to  lie  on  his  back. 
"My  ambition  at  that  time,"  he  told  me,  "was  to  be  able,  some 
day,  to  turn  over  on  my  side."  Think  of  that !  Think  of  looking 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  boon  of  being  allowed  to  turn  over  on 
your  side  would  be  granted  you — you,  with  your  strong  body 
and  your  health  and  your  greater  demands. 

"Money  had  to  be  earned,"  he  said.  "Since  I  could  not  use  my 
body,  tortured  and  twisted  as  it  was  by  pain,  I  was  compelled  to 
use  my  head.  I  remembered  that  the  folks  in  New  England  had 
made  sausage  that  was  so  good  that  all  the  neighbors  wanted  it. 
'Why  can't  we  make  sausage  and  sell  it?'  I  asked  myself. 

"And  so  we  began  making  sausage  in  a  little  room  off  my  kitchen 
in  the  winter  of  1889^1890.  I  couldn't  walk.  I  couldn't  work. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  lie  there  after  the  boys  had  carried  me  out 
and  tell  them  how  to  do  it.  For  four  years  I  grew  steadily  worse. 
But  I  always  planned  for  sausage-making  in  the  winter  as  the 
trade  kept  increasing  year  by  year.  You  know  what  we  have 
done  since." 

Yes,  I  know  what  has  been  done  since  Starting  with  a  hand 
machine  in  a  room  off  the  kitchen,  the  business  has  grown  in 
less  than  25  years  to  one  that  brings  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  season. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  by  a  man,  who,  since  that  day  of  the 
rheumatic  visitation  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  walked  a 
step  unassisted  by  crutches,  and  who  today  is  compelled  to  say, 
"The  only  garment  I  can  put  on  or  off  is  my  hat." 


It  is  because  you  are  human  and  therefore  have  your  dark  days 
that  this  story  of  Jones  is  offered  to  you.  You  have  known 
times  when  life  didn't  seem  worth  while  living,  when  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles  filled  your  path,  when  the  light  of  faith  and 
hope  was  extinguished,  and  you  wanted  to  chuck  the  whole 
thing  and  ask  the  Great  Executive  for  a  new  deal.  But  when 
those  obstacles  come  in  the  future — as  they  surely  will — you 
will  remember  this  story  of  Jones.  "What  Jones  has  done  with 
his  twisted  body,"  you  will  say,  "I  can  do  with  this  strong  human 
machine  which  my  will  directs."  Jones,  if  you  believe  him,  is  a 
maker  of  sausage.  But  those  of  us  who  know  him  see  him  as 
a  builder  of  faith  and  hope  and  courage. 

Mr.  Jones  told  those  who  attended  the  Baltimore  Convention 
how  advertising  helped  him  achieve  success.  Without  it  he 
could  not  have  won  his  great  fight. 

(Reprinted  from  an  article  by  Thomas  Dreier, 
in  "Associated  Advertising,"  June,  1913.) 

This  tribute  is  written  about  Milo  C.  Jones,  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin.  Except  for  the  closing-  sentence, 
you  might  think  that  it  comes  outside  the  scope  of  an 
"advertising  editorial."  Even  if  it  did,  I  should  be 
glad  to  pass  along  to  you  this  tribute  of  that  man's 
wonderful  grit;  I  wish  I  had  space  for  the  entire 
article. 

But,  even  properly  subordinated  as  it  is,  the  part  played 
by  advertising  is  noteworthy.  Without  any  appeal  to 
sympathy,  but  solely  as  an  ordinary  maker  of  a  good 
product,  advertising  has  enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  tell  mil  - 
lions of  people  that  Jones'  sausages  are  good  sausages — 
and  to  sell  his  product  to  thousands,  at  a  reasonable 
profit  to  himself. 
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What's  in  that  Summer  Drink  You  Like? 


THE  so-called  "harmless"  summer-drink  is  too 
often  about  as  harmful  as  it  can  be  made. 
You  can't  tell  the  difference  by  the  taste  or 
the  looks  or  the  smell. 

Last  month,  the  New  York  Health  Department 
raided  a  large  "soft-drink"  factory  in  Brooklyn  and 
condemned  some  9000  bottles  of  "soda",  "sarsapa- 
rilla",  "ginger  ale",  etc.  Why?  Because  the  stuff 
had  been  bottled  amid  stable  filth.  Because  analysis 
showed  that  it  was  not  only  unclean,  but  consisted 
of  dangerous  chemicals  instead  of  the  natural  flavors 
and  ingredients  it  was  supposed  to  contain — sac- 
charin instead  of  sugar,  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost ;  soap 
bark  to  make  bubbles  and  foam,  salicylic  acid  for 
preserving;  imitation  flavors  and  colors  made  from 
coal  tar;  muriatic  and  citric  acids — all  drugs  and 
strong  chemicals.  Not  a  single  real  flavor,  color  or 
ingredient  in  the  place. 

And  this  is  only  one  case  of  hundreds — all  be- 
cause you  and  a  few  million  others  buy  your  sum- 
mer drinks  by  guess-work. 

But  you  don't  need  to  guess  about  your  soft 
drinks.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  these 
frauds  fill  you  and  your  children  with  dangerous  drugs. 

Get  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  (The 
Third  Edition  (110,000)  now  off  press).  Look  under 
"Beverages"  and  buy  any  one  of  those  mentioned, 
and  you  are  absolutely  safe.- 

Don't  think  you  can  protect  yourself  by  vigilance 
alone,  because  you  can't.    The  most  widely  sold 


drink  in  the  country  is  doctored  with  caffeine,  and  a 
few  million  people  are  taking  this  heart  stimulant — 
in  dangerous  quantities. 

The  Westfield  Book  will  solve  the  soft-drink 
question  surely,  easily  and  safely,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  settle  the  rest  of  your  food  problems.  A 
simple,  handy,  classified,  indexed  book  of  the  pure 
brands  of  foods  and  drinks  sifted  out  of  many  thou- 
sands analyzed  at  the  Laboratories  at  Westfield, 
"the  Pure  Food  Town",  during  the  past  ten  years. 
No  product  is  mentioned  in  it  except  after  unques- 
tionable proof  by  unbiased  analysis  of  its  absolute 
purity  and  food  value.  No  product  is  excluded  from 
it  after  analysis  except  for  failure  to  come  up  to 
its  standards. 

You  can  trust  the  Westfield  Book  absolutely.  It 
was  compiled  for  the  interest  of  the  unprotected  con- 
sumer, and  nobody  else.  It  is  distributed  direct  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  guarantees  its  reliability, 
and  the  expenses  of  this  campaign  to  make  it  known 
are  paid  for  partly  by  "Collier's  Weekly"  and  chiefly 
by  26  public- spirited  manufacturers  who  believe  in 
pure  foods  and  drinks,  and  want  the  people — you 
and  others  like  you — to  know  the  facts  concerning 
foods  and  drinks. 

The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  makes  you 
sure  your  foods  and  drinks  are  pure,  and  does  it 
instantly,  without  study,  knowledge  or  bother  on 
your  part.  Send  the  coupon  and  10c  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  the  Board  of  Health  today. 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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AnElectricSTARTING  MOTOR 

Modern-Efficient  -Reliable 
For  Practically 
every  type  of 
Automobile 
E  n  g"l  in  e. 


by  SMTstra 
pression  60lbs -at 
over  100  revolutions 
per  minute  (greatly 
%  H  above  necessary- 
speed  for  positive 
l  starting)  wLtK  acur- 
^c^-    ^  rent  demand  of 

«fflpQ5  amperes  at 
^  volts. 

^  IONEER  6  VOLT  STARTING  SYSTEM 


Manufacturers,  also,  of  high  grade  automobile  lighting  and  ignition  systems 


This  Coupon  Saves  You  40c 

The  Electric  Auto- Lite  Co., 

TOO  Michigan  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  find  IOc  in  stamps  for  which 
please  send  me  your  handbook. 

Name  

Address  


Get  This  Book 

Send  for  our  "Handbook  on  the  Care  and 
Operation  of  Automobile  Electric  Systems",  a 
book  so  full  of  interesting  information  on  all 
modern  electric  systems  that  no  automobile 
owner  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Explains  in  detail,  functions  of  the  various  parts 
— how  to  locate  and  remedy  troubles  of  all  kinds, 
— embraces  all  electrical  automobile  systems. 
The  large  operation  chart  which  it  contains 
is  alone  worth  the  price. 

R.gular  prict  50c.  Will  be  lent  to  you 
for  IOc  in  stamps  ij  ion  uie  thit  coupon. 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
lOO  Michigan  Street.  Toledo,  Ohio 

>      BRANCHES:  New  York    Detroit    Kansas  City   San  Francisco 


The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Com- 
pany, as  an  organization,  is  finan- 
cially and  mechanically  able  to 
handle  contracts  of  any  size — 
to  furnish  apparatus  which  will 
meet  your  requirements  in  every 
detail — whether  for  starting, 
lighting    or   ignition  purposes. 
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"Who  filches  my  good  name" 


By  William  H.  Ingersoll 


In  the  following  statement,  Mr.  Ingersoll  points  out  the  motive  that  is  back  of  "Price  Cut- 
ting" and  warns  his  readers  of  the  "hook' '  that  is  so  adroitly  concealed  in  the  alluring  "bait.' 1 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  is  Marketing  Manager  for  the  "Ingersoll"  watch,  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  "Price  Maintenance"  and  writes  with  authority  on  this 
interesting  topic.  Like  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  great  People's  Lawyer,  Mr.  I ngersoll  believes 
that  uniform  prices  to  all  encourages  individual  enterprise;  and,  in  the  face  of  uneducated 
public  opinion,  he  has  taken  a  bold  stand  for  this  principle  which  he  believes  to  be  for  the 
greater  good  of  by  far  the  greater  number. 
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SINGE  the  inception  of  trade  the  great 
struggle  has  been  for  the  buyer  to  be 
sure  of  getting  the  quality  he  paid  for. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  seller  knows 
more  about  the  goods  than  the  buyer.  It  is  the 
tailor's  business  to  know  clothes,  not  the 
wearer's.  The  wearer  is  dependent  upon  the 
tailor. 

And  through  the  ages,  custom  and  the  law 
have  licensed  the  seller  to  lie  about  his  wares. 
"Let  the  Buyer  beware"  runs  the  old  legal 
maxim,  saying  in  effect,  "how  can  you  expert 
the  seller  to  confine  himself  to  the  truth  about 
the  thing  he  seeks  to  sell  you?" 

The  day  lias  only  dawned  when  il  is  respect- 
able to  be  in  business  at  all.  Trade  has  been 
the  despised  calling  of  the  cheat  and  trickster. 
Nobility  was  restricted  to  idleness  or  state- 
craft or  learning.  Even  the  teacher,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  doctor  of  this  day  affect  to  look  down 
upon  the  commerce  which  withal  supplies  their 
daily  needs. 

What  an  advance  then  in  human  affairs  when 
men  came  to  think  enough  of  the  products  they 
wrought  to  mark  their  names  upon  them,  that 
buyers  might  identify  them  for  repeated  pur- 
chase when,  after  trial,  their  quality  had  proven 
satisfactory. 

What  a  saver  of  labor  has  the  trade-mark  be- 
come, sparing  us  the  need  of  perpetual  experi- 
mentation with  strange  and  unknown  qualities 
and  economizing  time  spent  in  testing  and  ex- 
amining what  after  all  we  are  qualified  to  judge 
only  after  use. 

With  the  help  of  the  trade-mark  a  simple 
name  has  come  to  stand  in  place  of  lengthy 
specifications  and  1he  littlest  child  can  say 
"Ivory,"  "Uneeda,"  "Heinz,"  "Arrow,"  "1847" 
with  the  assurance  of  getting  precisely  the 
same  as  the  seasoned  grown-up. 

How  great  a  wealth  it  is  to  the  people  in 
modern  life  to  have  these  familiar  guide-marks 
as  signs  of  the  maker's  confidence  in  his  handi- 
work and  how  great  a  wealth  to  the  maker  to 
have  the  public  confidence  in  exchange. 

But  centuries  of  deeeitfulness  could  not  but 
have  left  their  mark  upon  emerging  business 
and  the  wolf  of  the  market-place,  feigning 
benevolent  value-giving,  contrives  to  ply  his 
trade  under  cover  of  the  fair  names  of  the 
count ry's  commerce. 

'"Bargain"  is  his  store  cry;  and  to  bolster  up 
his  claims  on  the  myriad  unknown  values  in  his 
stock,  he  quotes  the  favorite,  standard  trade- 
marks at  half  price,  suffering  a  temporary  loss 
on  the  things  we  know,  to  cast  a  spell  under 


which  we  may  believe  what  he  says  of  the  worth 
of  what  we  do  not  know. 

A  Bargain!  But  at  a  double  price!  We  buy 
our  friendly  trade-mark  cheap  only  to  pay  back 
our  momentary  saving  with  usury  on  non- 
descript commodities,  for  the  economic  law  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  what  is  sacrificed 
in  one  place  must  needs  be  recouped  in  another. 

But  as  we  respond  to  the  lure  of  the  cut 
price  on  the  known  value,  the  important  thing 
is  not  that,  in  the  gamble  for  more  than  our 
money's  worth,  we  lose  on  subsequent  turns  of 
the  wheel  what  we  were  permitted  to  win  on 
the  first.  That  is  only  the  old  story,  for  if  the 
novice  could  but  stop  while  he's  ahead,  the 
gambler  would  go  out  of  business. 

It  is  the  after-effect  that  is  important.  A 
wrong  has  been  perpetrated  wherein  the  good 
names  of  the  market's  choicest  brands  are 
tossed  into  the  pot  for  the  exploitation  of  our 
cupidity.  For  a  petty  evanescent  saving,  we 
suffer  hard-won  reputations  to  be  bled  and 
permanently  sacrificed.  Unknowingly,  our  love 
of  gain  makes  us  accomplices  in  the  device  of 
the  conjurer  whereby,  to  serve  his  ends,  we  are 
led  to  deprive  ourselves  and  neighbors  of  the 
future  benefits  of  the  markets'  trusted  brands. 
For  the  cut  price  on  the  standard  article  is  a 
travesty  on  merchandising.  It  is  not  a  bona 
fide  bid  for  business.  It  incurs  a  loss  on  the 
one  who  offers  it,  and  its  purpose  is  to  mislead. 

How  can  we  know  that  the  reason  for  selling 
it  without  profit  is  to  spread  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  we  sutler  extortionate  charges 
when  we  trade  with  our  home  merchant  who 
may  not  indulge  in  the  pea-and  shell  game,  but 
wh(>  exacts  no  greater  profit  on  the  goods  that 
we  don' I  know  than  on  those  that  we  do? 

How  can  we  be  expected  to  reason  that  the 
artificial  price-reduction  lowers  the  worth  of 
the  brand  in  public  estimation,  and  makes  busi- 
ness thereafter  impossible  at  the  true  worth? 
And  with  the  profit  gone,  who  will  keep  on 
sale  the  trade-marks  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  us? 

The  Cut  Price,  emblem  of  the  gilded  em- 
porium which  underpays  its  sales-girls,  fattens 
off  the  products  of  the  sweat-shop,  grinds  down 
the  factory  toiler  and  makes  for  the  low  levels 
of  civilization  and  living!  It's  hour  has  struck. 
The  light  of  day  is  dissipating  its  shadows  and 
we  are  coming  to  learn  that  our  safety  lies  in 
holding  fast  to  the  names  that  we  have  found 
good  and,  upon  "bargain  days,"  to  take  only 
the  brands  of  proven  worth,  avoiding  promiscu- 
ous strangers  that  seel:  an  introduction  on  Hie 
strength  of  their  companionship  on  the  bargain 
counter  with  old  acquaintances. 
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(Chassis  Only) 


The  first  truck  of  this  power  and 
capacity  to  be  sold  below  $1500 


Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  truck  as  an  economic  factor,  and 
too  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mat- 
ter of  initial  costs.  You  have  read  a  vast  amount 
of  comparative  economic  data  in  reference  to  the 
operation  and  application  of  trucks  to  your  busi- 
ness—all of  which  was  very  fitting,  proper  and 
right.  You  have  heard  considerable  about  truck 
costs  vs.  horse  costs.  But  so  far,  the  simple  subject 
of  truck  costs  z's.  truck  costs  has  been  ignored. 

This  is  due  to  various  reasons.  The  most 
prominent  of  which  is  the  inability  of  most  manu- 
facturers to  produce  trucks  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  effect  any  practical  reduction  in  the  retail 
selling  price. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 

The  Willys  Utility  truck  is  being  manufac- 
tured in  lots  of  ten  thousand  and  this  is  what  brings 
down  the  price.  This  is  the  largest  production  of 
trucks  ever  attempted. 

It  is  the  first  really  standardized  truck  the 
world  has  ever  had. 

It  means  that  we  have  developed  this  truck 
to  a  point  where  it  can  be  manufactured  not  only 
this  year  on  a  large  scale,  but  year  in  and  year 
out  on  a  large  scale. 


The  design,  all  of  the  individual  parts,  its 
methods  of  control,  operation,  etc.  are  staple. 
Every  individual  part  is  interchangeable.  Stand- 
ardizing a  truck  on  this  basis  has  made  possible 
economies  that  have  materially  reduced  the  manu- 
facturing costs,  and  in  turn,  reduced  the  retail  selling 
Price  to  you. 

This  truck  has  a  powerful  thirty-five  horse- 
power motor,  which  is  controlled  by  our  patent- 
ed governor.  It  is  impossible  for  the  truck  to 
be  driven  over  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  It  has  a 
heavily  reinforced  pressed  steel  frame ;  both  the 
front  and  rear  axles  are  unusually  rugged ;  it  has 
a  three -speed  transmission  — three  forward  and 
one  reverse;  it  has  34x4 }i  pneumatic  tires  on  the 
front,  and  36x3' .  solid  tires  on  the  rear.  The 
distribution  of  weight  is  correctly  solved. 

We  can  supply  bodies  adaptable  to  any  line 
of  business. 

If  you  haul  things  you  can  use  one  or  more 
of  these  Willys  Utility  trucks  to  advantage. 

This  is  the  lowest  priced  truck  of  this  size,  power 
and  capacity  that  has  ever  been  offered. 

Look  up  our  nearest  dealer.  If  there  is  none 
near  you,  write  us  direct.  Specifications,  litera- 
ture and  all  advice  gratis. 


Please  address  Dept.  4 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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ILLUSTRATED    BY     GEORGE  WRIGHT 


H  r J^HIS  homespun  mountaineering 
R  drama,  with  its  rugged  characters 

M  in  the  grip  of  the  everlasting  passions, 

j|  stirs  the  blood  with  the  pulse  of  genuine 

I  romance.    The  soul  of  Pecksniff  is  still 

I  ubiquitous  on  earth,  and  Mr.  Peake  has 

1  drawn  him  in  the  Appalachians  and 

m  given  him  force  and  power. 

MOUNT  OLIVET  CHURCH  was  a  welter  of 
humanity.  An  immovable  press  of  moun- 
taineers stood  at  the  rear,  each  open  win- 
dow framed  a  group  of  faces,  the  aisles  were 
blocked  with  dogs  and  sleeping  children,  and  around 
the  crude  altar  rail  penitents  knelt  five  ranks  deep, 
outside,  a  sweet,  balsamic  air  fingered  the  plumes  of 
the  pines,  but  inside,  the  mass  of  hot  bodies  and  the 
carboniferous  breath  of  kerosene  lamps  had  generated 
a  stifling  effluvium. 

The  pastor  and  a  corps  of  lay  assistants  inched  their 
way  among  the  bowed  converts,  clapping  their  hands, 
singing,  praying  in  undertones,  droning  consolatory 
texts  into  the  ears  of  sobbing  women,  and  ever  and  anon 
emitting  loud  and  fervent  ejaculations  of  a  hortatory 
nature.  But  at  last,  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  lamps 
were  burning  low.  the  pastor  returned  to  the  pulpit. 

"Brothers  and  sisters."'  said  he,  after  hushing  the 
babel  beneath  him,  "the  hour  grows  late  and  many  of 
you  have  far  to  go.  The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh 
fainteth;  so  we'll  draw  this  last  glorious  meeting  to 
a  close.  I  have  one  new  convert  to  announce — Azalea 
Pilgrim.  She  belt  out  fer  a  long  time,  but  in  the 
eleventh  hour  Christ  has  prevailed.  Give  her  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  before  you  leave.  Brother 
Falligant,  pronounce  the  benediction." 

THE  youngish  man  who  responded  was  known  as 
an  "exhorter"— a  sort  of  understudy  to  the  pas- 
tor. His  half-bald  crown  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  thick  manes  of  the  mountaineers,  and 
the  huge,  round  lenses  that  framed  his  weak,  blinking 
eyes  gave  him  a  quizzical  look  which  elicited  a  titter 
from  some  boys  as  he  mounted  the  platform.  Never- 
theless, he  dismissed  the  audience  fluently,  in  a  loud, 
sonorous  voice.  Moreover,  after  giving  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  Azalea  Pilgrim,  the  prettiest  girl  on 
Little  Thunder,  he  stuck  to  her  side  like  a  burr,  thus 
thwarting  the  aspirations  of  several  young  bucks 
loitering  about  the  door. 


Azalea,  however,  was  rather  unresponsive  to  his 
enthusiastic  comments  on  the  successful  "protracted 
meetings"— possibly  because  her  little  brother  Booko, 
stumbling  sleepily  along  the  road,  with  his  hand  in 
hers,  commanded  most  of  her  attention. 

"I  reckon  I  needn't  tell  you.  Zaley."  he  presently 
ventured,  with  a  personal  note,  "how  happy  I  be  over 
the  step  you  have  took  to-night.  I've  prayed  fer  it 
ever  since  the  meetin's  begun.  Do  you  feel  the  new 
birth  yit?" 

"Stand  up.  Booko !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  child's 
legs  buckled  beneath  him  and  threw  his  weight  upon 
her  arm.  Bather  wearily  she  added  to  Deaton  Falli- 
gant: "Not  yet.    1  suppose  it  don't  come  to  all." 

"It'll  come  to  you!"  he  declared.  "You've  got  a 
speritual  nature.  You  ain't  lived  like  the  beasts  of 
the  held,  which  is  more'n  kin  be  said  of  some.  Also, 
you  been  down  Below  to  school.  You've  expanded 
your  mind.  All  you  needed  was  an  awakenin'.  You're 
some  upsot  now,  of  cose.  But  peace  and  cam  will 
come.  They  always  do  to  people  with  a  soul.  And 
don't  think  you  got  to  live  in  a  vale  o'  tears  from  now 
on.  You'll  give  up  dancin",  of  cose.  You'll  give  up 
vain  and  frivolous  companions.  But  you'll  be  glad 
to.  because  you  won't  find  no  pleasure  in  'em  any 
more.  .  .  .    Zaley.  you'll  give  up  Rick!" 

THE  last  sentence  was  expelled  with  the  explosive 
effect  of  a  pistol  shot.  A  tense  silence  followed. 
Presently,  after  furtive  peerings  in  the  dark  at 
his  companion's  face,  Deaton  observed  that  she  was 
weeping.  A  ghostly  smile  flitted  across  his  sharp, 
hatchet  face— the  kind  of  a  smile  with  which  a  Span- 
ish inquisitor  might  have  watched  the  soul  of  a  burn- 
ing heretic  escape  from  its  vile  tenement  of  clay. 

"You'll  give  him  up,"  he  continued,  in  his  swift, 
fervid  manner,  "because  the  savor  will  go  out  of  him 
fer  you.  Love  is  blind.  Otherwise,  the  merridge  mill 
would  come  to  a  standstill  fer  want  o'  grist.  But  your 
ex  es  have  been  opened  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Rick's  only  my  barf  brother,  to  be  sure:  but  I 
alius  treated  him  like  a  full  one.  I've  pulled  him 
OUten  more  scrapes  than  you  have  fingers  and  toes. 
I've  spent  good  money  on  him.  Yet  he  hates  me  like 
pizen.  Once  he  tried  to  run  me  thoo  with  a  pitch- 
fork, and  it  war  only  the  grace  of  God,  lendin'  wings 
to  my  heels,  that  saved  me.  He's  been  a  snare  and  a 
stumblin'block  to  you.  a  millstone  around  your  neck, 
tollin'  you  off  to  dances  and  infares  at  Hoss  Crick 
and  Ten  Sleep,  when  you'd  oughter  been  at  home  and 
in  baid.  or  leastways  settin'  up  with  some  stiddy 
feller  as  could  provide  you  with  the  proper  ways  and 
means  of  life." 


He  checked  his  scathing  torrent  at  a  deprecating 
motion  of  Azalea's  head,  and  after  a  moment  struck 
another  key : 

"I  ain't  settin'  in  jedgment.  .ledge  not  lest  you  be 
jedged,  the  Book  says.  I  ain't  sayin'  he's  bad  at 
heart.  He — " 

"He  was  always  good  to  his  mother,"  the  girl  inter- 
posed, tenderly.  "He  never  spoke  a  cross  word  to  her. 
He  never  let  her  split  a  stick  of  wood." 

"No.  He's  jest  weak— a  wild,  harum-scarum  boy. 
drinkin'.  turnin'  night  into  day,  lettin'  off  firearms 
when  people  air  asleep,  hankerin'  fer  a  boss  race  or 
a  turkey  shoot,  fightin'  at  the  drap  of  the  hat.  hidin" 
out  agin  the  law.  and  finally  stirrin'  up  a  hornet's  nest 
that  druv  him  off  the  mounting  altogether." 

AZALEA   lifted   her  eyes  to  the  strip  of  starry 
l  \  sky  showing  between  the  fringes  of  the  conifers 
which  hemmed  in  the  narrow  road,  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"He  wa'n't  to  blame  for  that  tight  with  the  Cotton- 
games,"  she  observed,  in  a  tremulous,  minor  strain. 
"They  laywaid  him,  three  to  one.  and  he  whipped  'em 
all.  He  could  have  proved  it  in  cote.  He  didn't  have 
to  go  Below.  He  went  to  get  a  job,  and  after  he'd 
saved  a  little  money  he  was — "  she  broke  off 
abruptly. 

"He  war  comin'  back  fer  you!"  finished  Deaton 
sarcastically.  "So  he  mid.  But  did  he  do  if.'  Has 
he  came?  He's  been  gone  now  nigh  on  to  eighteen 
months.  You  ain't  heerd  from  him  but  two  or  three 
times.  Bein'  postmaster.  I  know.  And  that  war 
right  after  he  left,  when  likely  as  not  he  war  home- 
sick enough  to  hug  a  yaller  dog  from  this  mounting. 
He  never  even  answered  your  letter  tellin'  him  of 
his  mammy's  death.  Mebbe  he  couldn't  write.  Mebbe 
he  didn't  have  the  price  of  a  stamp.  I  ain't  sayin' — 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  jedge. 

"But,  Zaley,  some  men  nachally  fergit  a  girl  the 
minute  their  back  is  turnt.  Out  o'  sight,  out  o'  mind. 
Rick's  that  kind.  He  war  chasin'  calico  over  this 
mounting  afore  his  beard  war  as  hard  as  the  fuzz 
on  a  gopher's  ear.  Mebbe  be  loved  you.  I  reckon 
he  did.  But  everything  p'ints  to  the  fact  that  he 
don't  no  more.  He's  gone  now.  He'll  never  come 
back,  in  my  opinion.  And  sence  you've  had  to  give 
him  up  in  body,  why  can't  you  give  him  up  in  sperit?" 

"Oh,  Deat!"  she  wailed,  as  if  his  words  had  pierced 
her  heart's  holy  of  holies,  "I  have  give  him  up!  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  anybody— it  didn't  seem  fair  to 
him — but  I  give  him  up  before  I  went  to  the  altar 
to-night.    That's  what  held  me  back  so  long!" 

Falligant   recoiled   as  if  she   bad   struck   at  him. 


Then  there  leaped  from  his  lips  a  joyous,  almost 
ecstatic  cry : 

•  Praise  God!    Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 

How  !" 

HE  lay  awake  halt'  the  night,  tossing  on  a  tumultu- 
ous sea  of  hopes  and  fears.  The  next  day.  though 
usually  as  busy  as  a  chipmunk  gathering  chin- 
quapins in  the  fall,  he  moved  about  his  crossroads  store 
like  a  man  in  a  trance.  His  little,  yellow,  red-rimmed 
eyes,  with  their  pin  point  pupils,  filmed  in  revery  be- 
hind his  odd  spectacles,  and  he  often  stood  stock-still, 
for  a  minute  at  a  time,  abstractedly  passing  one  long, 
bony, freckled  hand  through 
the  other.  Stranger  yet,  he 
granted  a  week  of  grace  to 
a  man  whose1  horse  he  held 
in  chattel  mortgage,  and  he 
trusted  old  Meeker  Ames 
for  a  jug  of  whisky — for 
though  I>oat  scorned  to 
drink  the  stuff  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  dispense  il. 

Ordinarily  the  store  re- 
mained open  until  bedtime, 
for  he  sold  more  cartridges 
u  s  u  a  1  1  y  to  roistering 
gangs  of  youth — between 
nine  and  eleven  than  dur- 
ing the  remaining  twenty- 
two  hours.  But  to-day  he 
retired  at  live  o'clock  to  his 
living  room  in  the  rear, 
and,  not  bothering  to  get 
supper,  donned  a  white 
shirt,  minus  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  his  black  Sunday 
suit.  As  an  afterthought, 
he  w  ashed  his  grimy  hands 
in  a  rusty  tin  basin  and 
ran  a  broken  comb  through 
his  sparse,  reddish  hair. 

After  locking  the  store 
he  had  a  second  after- 
thought, and  stepping  in- 
side again  he  stuffed  a 
package  of  smoking  to- 
bacco into  his  coat  pocket 
for  old  Granny  Pilgrim  and 
counted   a   dozen  ancient, 

glutinous  gumdrops  into  a  paper  bag  for  little  Booko. 
Then  he  took  to  the  road  with  a  long-strided,  undulat- 
ing gait  that,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  devoured  the 
two  miles  between  his  place  and  Azalea  Pilgrim's  home. 

It  was  a  humble  home,  for  the  Pilgrim  clan, 
though  a  superior  people,  given  to  education,  and  law- 
abiding,  had  been  drawn  into  a  feud  live  years  before, 
which  had  exterminated  two-thirds  of  its  adult  male 
members.  There  was  only  one  room  in  which  to  sit, 
and  Falligant  presently  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  Azalea. 

"Zaley,"  he  began  eagerly,  when  they  had  found  a 
seat  on  the  unhewn  granite  horse  block  at  the  side 
of  the  picturesque,  grass-grown,  thicket-bordered 
road,  "it's  been  a  long  time  since  I  larst  asked  you  to 
merry  me.  It  would  he  still  longer,  but  your  con- 
version larst  night  and  what  you  said  about  Kick 
signifies  a  great  change  in  you:  and  all  day  to-day 
somethin'  has  kept  hunchiii'  me  and  whisperin'.  'Now 
is  the  accepted  time.'    Is  it  true,  Zaley?" 

WITH  her  hands  clasped  around  one  knee,  Azalea 
gazed  abstractedly  at  the  distant,  cloud-capped 
"Bald."  as  the  treeless  dome  of  the  mountain  is 
called.  Her  sad.  brown  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  plaintive 
mouth  looked  little  like  those  of  the  belle  of  Little 
Thunder.  But  even  grief  could  only  subdue,  not  despoil 
her  of.  her  youthful  beauty,  and  Deaton  Falligant 
watched  her  face  with  a  doglike  wistfulness  in  his  eyes. 
"No,  Heat."  she  answered  quietly. 
"But  why  not'/"  he  argued.  "I  know  I'm  twicet 
as  old  as  you  be — comin'  thirty-nine.  I  know  we 
differ  in  some  things.  Tain't  my  nature,  fer  in- 
stance, to  resk  your  neck  by  radii'  bosses  with  you, 
or  make  you  shake  your  foot  till  sunup.  But  you've 
had  enough  of  that — you're  past  that  now.  Turnin' 
to  my  credits.  I'm  comfably  fixed.  I'm  wuth  more. 
I  reckon,  than  any  man  on  this  mounting  'cept  Sea- 
bird  Pentecost.  I  kin  give  you  a  good  home.  I'll 
build  you  as  tine  a  house  as  ever  you  seen  in  Holly 
Tree.  You  won't  have  to  work  yourself  to  death.  You 
kin  have  books  and  time  to  read  'em.  You  kin  have 
pitchers  on  the  wall.  Y'ou  kin  have  anything  you  want." 

"I  don't  seem  to  want  anything  any  more."  she 
answered  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"Then  there's  your  family  to  think  of,"  he  con- 
tinued, brushing  aside  her  objection.  "Here's  you 
and  Granny  and  Angus  and  Booko.  Angus  air  your 
mainstay  and  a  good  hoy.  too.  But  he'll  up  and 
merry  in  a  year  or  two — come  along  a  petticoat  with 
the  right  swish  to  his  ears.  Then  Granny  and  Booko 
will  be  on  your  hands.  What'll  you  do'.'  Teachin" 
summer  school  won't  support  'em.  Moreover  and 
agin,  speakin'  of  school,  you've  alius  said  you  wished 
little  Booko,  when  he  shoots  up  manlike,  could  go 


down  to  a  seminary,  same  as  you  did.  Merry  me 
and  he  kin  do  it.  But  how  else'/  It's  right  he  should 
go.  More'n  one  of  our  boys  have  gone  down  yander 
to  school  and  made  somethin'  of  theirselves,  which 
if  they'd  'a'  stayed  up  hyer  they'd  'a'  plowed  cawn 
and  drunk  moonshine  whisky  the  rest  of  their  days — 
or  got  a  .44  through  their  liver  and  lights." 

"It's  true.  Deaton — all  true.  But  there  are  some 
things  a  woman  can't  do.  She  can't  she  can't  marry 
one  man  and  love  another." 

"You  mean  Rick  !"  he  ejaculated  harshly.  "You 
said  you'd  give  him  up." 

"I  have.    1  wouldn't  marry  him  if  he  walked  up 


"She  helt  out  fer  a  long  time,  but  in  the 

eleventh  hour  Christ  has  prevailed. 
Brother  Falligant,  pronounce  the  benediction" 

this  road  to-night  and  asked  me.  He  isn't  worthy. 
For  more  than  a  year  he's  let  my  heart  starve  when 
a  line  from  him  would  have  been  as  a  feast  for  it. 
Yet  I  love  him — oh.  Heat,  I  shall  love  him  till  the 
day  I  die  !" 

THE  pathos  of  her  cry,  the  nobility  from  which  it 
sprang,  stirred  even  the  dry  husks  of  Deaton 
Falligant's  soul  and  tied  his  ready  tongue  for  a 
moment.    Then,  with  a  color  rarely  seen  in  his  sallow 
cheeks,  he  exclaimed  passionately: 

"It  goes  the  same  with  me.  Zaley.  I  love  you. 
I've  loved  you  ever  since  you  plaited  your  ha'r  down 
your  back.  I've  loved  you  thoo  thick  and  thin — 
when  you  war  the  pledged  sweetheart  of  another 
man — when  you  laughed  at  me  behind  my  back  and 
told  the  other  girls  how  often  I'd  asked  yon  to  merry 
me.  And  I'll  alius  love  you.  whether  you  merry  me 
or  not.  That's  why  it  hurt  me  so  to  see  you  pinin' 
away  fer  Kick.  That's  why  I  prayed  and  worked  fer 
your  conversion,  knowin'  that  if  you  give  him  up  it 
would  he  a  thorn  removed  from  your  flesh." 

"The  wound  is  still  there."  she  murmured;  touching 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"To  he  sure.  But  it'll  heal,  give  it  time.  And  I'm 
a-goin'  to  give  you  time.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  pester  you 
any  more  fer  a  while." 

They  strolled  down  the  road  a  mile  or  so.  his 
nimble  tongue  skimming  religion  and  philosophy — the 
mystery  of  life,  the  beneficence  of  pain,  the  triumph 
of  renunciation.  Possibly  there  was  no  guile  in  it  all. 
but  when  they  reached  the  bowlder  again,  after  the 
sun  had  lowered  his  great  ruddy  disk  behind  a  west- 
ern ridge,  and  the  insistent  cries  of  the  whippoor- 
wills  were  piercing  the  gathering  dusk,  he  concluded  : 
"You'll  find  that  life  ain't  what  you  thought  it  war. 
Xot  that  it's  bad  :  it's  jest  dif'rent.  'Tain't  all  happi- 
ness. There's  love,  of  cose.  But  it's  more  than  a  boy- 
and-girl  kiss.  Y'ou  think  now  that  if  it  ain't  that  it's 
nothin".  Y'ou  think  because  Rick  is  gone,  everything's 
gone.  Other  women  have  thought  the  same,  but  they 
larned  better  and  made  out  tol'able  well  in  the  eend. 

"Of  cose,  what  I  spoke  of  awhile  back — home, 
money  to  do  with,  and  sich — don't  count  with  you 
now.  You'd  ruther  eat  sow-belly  and  cold  taters  with 
Rick.  That  would  be  all  right,  too.  if  Rick  had  helt 
out.  But  he  didn't.  He's  gone:  merried,  fer  all  you 
and  me  know.  Xext  question  is.  what  you  goin'  to 
do?  fJit  merried.  naehally — some  time  or  other. 
If  so,  why  not  to  me?    'Tain't  ev'y  man  would  make 


my  offer  about  Granny  and  Booko,  even  though  he 
loved  you.  Howsomever,  as  I  said  afore,  you  kin  take 
your  time.  I  don't  change  overnight,  like  a  moon- 
flower.  Whenever  you  git  ready  to  say  the  word, 
to-morrow  or  ten  years  hence,  you'll  find  me  waitinV 
He  rose  to  go.  For  an  hour  Azalea  had  scarcely 
spoken,  and  she  still  sat  motionless  and  unresponsive. 
Yet  something  in  her  rapt,  remote  face  warned  him 
not  to  rouse  her  just  yet  by  saying  good  night.  His  in- 
stinct proved  true. 

"Deaf,"  said  she  abruptly,  "if  I  marry  you  will  you 
bind  yourself  legally  to  take  care  of  Granny  the  rest 
of  her  life  and  give  Booky  six  years  of  schooling 
down     Below,    when  the 
time  conies'/" 

"Yon  mean  it?"  he  de- 
manded eagerly,  bending 
closer  to  scan  her  lace.  At 
her  affirmative  nod  he  cried 
hilariously :  "Y'ou  bet  I 
will  !  Word  and  bond  air 
the  same  to  me."  But  in 
almost  the  same  breath  lie 
added  :  "Still,  'tween  man 
and  wife,  a  bond  do  seem 
reediculous.  People  might 
think  you  war  afeerd  to 
trust  me." 

"It's  not  a  case  of  trust." 
said  she  bluntly.  "This  is 
business — buyin'  and  sell- 
in' — and  we'll  do  it  in  a 
businesslike  way.  1  might 
die  long  before  Booky  is 
ready  for  school,  or  even 
before  Granny  goes.  Yes, 
an  hour  alter  our  wed- 
ding." She  laughed  as  if  it 
were  an  amusing  thought 
and  added  :  "If  I  did,  I'd 
want  that  document  to 
stand  in  my  place." 

"Pshaw,  Zaley !  What's 
the  use  of  talkin'  about 
dyin' — a  girl  like  you?" 
demurred  Falligant  un- 
easily. 

"Didn't  you  just  say  that 
death   comes  like  a  thief 
in  the  night?"  she  asked, 
mockingly.    "Is  it  a  bargain?"' 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  promise  to  marry  you,  Deaton  Falligant- - 
and  (iod  have  mercy  on  my  soul!" 

"Look  hyer.  Zaley,"  he  protested.    "I  don't — " 

"If  I'm  (hung  wrong.  I  meant,"  she  cut  in.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  cabin  converted  his  lenses 
into  two  luminous  disks,  like  the  eyes  of  a  Brobding- 
uagian  owl,  and  again  she  laughed.  But  at  his  impa- 
tient gesture  she  added:  "I  was  only  funnin",  Deat. 
Now  you  must  go  home." 

He  took  her  hand,  but  she  snatched  it  away  and 
thrust  it  behind  her  back,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
cover  her  rudeness  with  a  coquettish  air. 

'Tain't  I  kiss  you?"  he  asked,  aggrieved. 

"Oh.  no!  Xot  yet!  Xot  till — not  till — you've  paid 
for  me!"  She  laughed  breathlessly,  touched  his  arm 
with  her  hand  daringly,  as  a  child  might  touch  a  toad, 
and  with  a  hurried  "Good  night!"  sped  for  the  house 
like  a  frightened  doe. 

Deat  stared  after  her  vanishing  figure. 

"A  little  upsot,  'tween  the  revival  and  Rick  and 
me !"  he  murmured  a  loud. 

He  tore  a  quid  from  his  plug  of  tobacco,  tucked  it 
into  his  cheek,  and  set  his  lace  homeward.  His  legs 
felt  as  elastic  as  springs. 

SOME  weeks  later,  when  the  tattoo  of  hammers  on 
the  new  house  daily  reverberated  through  the  for- 
est aisles  from  sunrise  to  sunset — for  the  eight- 
hour  day  had  not  yet  come  to  Little  Thunder — Deaton 
Falligant.  dressed  as  for  church,  hung  an  antiquated, 
flowered  carpetbag  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and 
rode  down  the  Side.  At  Holly  Tree,  which  nestles  on 
the  instep  of  the  mountain,  he  stabled  his  horse  and 
boarded  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  train  for  Jackson, 
thirty  miles  farther  on. 

Here  he  spent  a  day  in  buying  furniture  and — 
miracle  of  love! — a  pearl  necklace  and  a  gold  watch 
for  Azalea,  a  black  silk  dress  and  mitts  to  match  for 
Granny  Pilgrim:  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle  for 
Angus,  and  a  velocipede  for  Booko. 

The  next  morning,  with  a  yearning  backward  glance 
at  his  native  peaks — for  Jackson  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  previous  journeyings — he  boarded  a  train 
for  "down  State."  that  ITtima  Thule  of  the  Appa- 
lachian mountaineer.  When,  at  a  curve  in  the  track, 
the  dome  of  the  State  Capitol  building  finally  rose 
above  the  horizon,  like  a  half-submerged  planet,  his 
lips  twitched  nervously.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  The  level,  featureless  country  oppressed 
him  like  a  close  room,  and  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
rattle  of  traffic  which  smote  his  ears,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  station,  strung  every  fiber  of  his  body  to 

fiddle-string  tension.  (Continued  on  f<"Jc  30) 
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Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  succeeded  herself 
as  president  of  the 
International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance 


r  I  ^HE  woman  leaders  of  women  met 
in  world  conference  in  Budapest 
this  summer,  took  account  of  the  feminist 
problems  of  each  of  the  nations,  and 
cheeredoneanotherwithnewsof achieve- 
ments. The  congress  was  that  of  the  In- 
ternational Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
but  suffrage  was  admitted  to  be  only 
one  factor  in  the  new  feminism.  Mr. 
O'Brien  went  to  Budapest  to  secure  this 
article  and  its  illustrations  for  Collier's. 


THE  strongest  impression  left  by  the  Budapest 
Congress  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  is  that  the  women  of  the  twenty-six 
countries  represented  there  have  evolved  a 
new  feminism.  The  emphasis  of  the  meat  gathering 
was  not  placed  on  the  ballot  and  political  recognition  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a 
tacit  assumption  that 
with  m  ore  than 
6,000,000  women  now 
completely  enfran- 
chised in  Europe, 
Australia,  and  Amer- 
ica, the  vote  must  of 
necessity  be  given  to 
the  women  of  other 
civilized  nations  he- 
fore  m  a  n  y  more 
years.  The  congress 
was,  however,  deeply 
concerned  with  the 
immediate  relation 
of  the  women  of  all 
countries  to  those 
larger  social  ques- 
tions— war.  commer- 
cialized vice,  woman's 
economic  status,  de- 
mocracy, public  mor- 
als and  health,  ami 
with  what  women 
voters  h  a  v  e  done 
and  may  do  toward 
the  solution  of  these 
great  problems. 

An  entire  session 
of  the  congress  was 
given  over  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  white- 
slave traffic.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  alli- 
ance, made  an  inves- 
tigation of  w  h  i  t  e 
slavery  in  all  coun- 
tries during  a  tour 
around  the  world  a 
year  ago.  In  her  in- 
troductory speech  at 
the  white-slave  ses- 
sion she  definitely  subordinated 


cheapened  :  we  have  not  been  emancipated.  I  once  be- 
lieved that  tne  vote  would  he  the  means  of  emanci- 
pating us;  I  still  believe  that  it  is  the  weapon  we  need 
with  which  to  accomplish  these  greater  ends,  hut  the 
women  of  the  world  will  never  he  emancipated  until 
this  abominable  evil  has  been  removed.'' 

And  throughout  the  congress,  in  the  general  dis- 
cussions and  the  reports  from  enfranchised  countries, 
the  delegates  dwelt  upon  the  responsibility  of  women 
for  the  elimination  of  this  great  social  evil.  The  con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  these  resolutions : 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  we  send  from  this  congress  of 
the  International  "Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  a  request 
to  the  governments  of  all  countries  here  represented 
that  they  institute  an  international  inquiry  into  the 
extent  and  causes  of  commercialized  vice. 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  woman-suffrage  organiza- 
tion of  each  country  asU  its  own  government  to  insti- 
tute a  national  inquiry  on  the  same  lines  and  that 
there  be  women  included  in  the  commission  of  inquiry." 

Mrs.  Catt  impressed  upon  the  delegates  the  necessity 
of  vigilance  in  seeing  that  their  governments  did  not 
appoint  mere  whitewashing  committees.  "See  that 
they  put  upon  these  committees,"  she  urged,  "women 


national  reputations,  who  have  made  extensive  studies 
of  the  subject.  They  put  aside  ancient  pruderies  and 
brought  earnestness  and  high  purpose  into  the  dis- 
cussion. 

As  a  result  of  the  resolution  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  given  a  strong  impetus  to  the  world-wide 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  commercialized  vice. 
Mrs.  Catt  will  go  as  the  representative  of  the  congress 
to  the  International  White  Slave  Congress  in  London. 


T 


America  at  the  Congress.  Left  to  right,  seated — Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan,  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw,  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  Mrs.  Crystal  E.  Benedict,  Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees.  Left  to  right,  standing  —  Mrs.  N.  L. 
White  of  Washington,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Rumsey  of  Buffalo,  Miss  Lucy  Anthony  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Sweet  of  Rochester,  Miss 
Gertrude  Watson  of  Buffalo,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  I.addy  of  New  Jersey,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mrs.  Rutherford  of  Arkansas,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Steinen  of  Toledo,  Miss  Bakewell,  Mrs.   Weeks,  Mrs.  Shaw-Smith,  and  Prof.  Whitney  of  Vassar ;  one  is  unidentified 


the 


the  question  of 
ballot  to  the  elimination  of  commercialized  vice. 

"If  our  question  of  the  vote  is  international."  she 
said,  "how  infinitely  more  important  is  this  question 
of  commercialized  vice.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
world-wide  subjection  aial  we  must  never  rest  until 
we  have  conquered  it.  You  and  I  may  be  educated,  we 
may  even  have  the  vote,  but  as  long  as  down  at 
the  bottom  there  are  other  women,  you  and  I  are 
Aug.  2  . 


who  understand  the  matter  from  (air  point  of  view, 
and  scientific,  modern,  up-to-date  men.  Let  us  find  out 
the  truth  for  ourselves  and  let  the  world  know  it.'' 

There  was  a  frankness  in  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  and  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  that 
could  hardly  have  existed  in  such  a  gathering  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Among  the  delegates  were  woman  physicians, 
lawyers,  economists,  sociologists,  and  journalists  of 
high  repute  in  their  own  countries,  many  with  inter- 


A  Sisterhood  of  the  World 

'HE  influence  of  women  in  bringing  about  inter- 
national peace  also  was  a  popular  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Mine.  Marie  Yerone.  a  brilliant  French 
lawyer,  aroused  the  congress  to  enthusiasm  by  a  speech 
in  which  she  declared  it  the  duty  of  women  to  make 
war  on  war.  The  economic  aspect  of  the  ballot  and 
the  greater  need  of  working  women  for  enfranchise- 
ment was  earnestly  urged  by  many  countries.  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  the  official  representative  of  the  State 
of  California,  amazed  the  European  women  by  her  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  economic  status  of  women  in  her  State 
during  the  two  years  women  have  had  the  vote. 

The  solid  growth  of 
the  world  movement 
was  set  forth  by  Mrs. 
Catt  herself. 

When  the  Alliance 
w  as  organized  in  1004 
it  defined  a  nation 
eligible  to  member- 
ship as  one  which 
possessed  the  inde- 
pendent right  to  en- 
franchise its  women. 
At  that  time  only 
eight  such  nations 
had  woman-suffrage 
associations.  X  o  w  . 
only  nine  years  later, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics,  there 
are  in  the  entire 
world  only  s  e  v  e  n 
constitutionally  or- 
ganized nations  with- 
o  u  t  an  organized 
woman-suffrage  move- 
ment. '1'  h  e  s  e  a  re 
Greece,  Spain,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  in  Eu- 
rope: the  negro  re- 
public of  Liberia  in 
western  Africa:  Tur- 
key and  Persia , 
which  are  not  well- 
established  self-gov- 
erning nations:  and 
Japan,  which  is  still 
an  autocracy.  China 
has  an  organization 
with  membership  in 
the  alliance,  and  her 
women  sent  a  banner 
to  the  congress.  In 
all.  twenty-six  nations  anil  two  additional  countries 
without  full  national  rights  are  included  in  the  mem- 
bership, and  there  are  organized  woman-suffrage 
groups  on  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines. 

In  Persia  the  forward  movement  formerly  was  very 
strong,  owing  to  the  spread  of  the  Iiahai  religion,  but 
Persia's  recent  extinction  by  Russia  put  a  check  upon  it. 
They  sent  a  cable  message  to  the  congress,  however, 
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Mme.  Marie  Verone,  a  brilliant 
French  lawyer,  aroused  enthu- 
siasm by  declaring  it  the  duty  of 
women   to   make   war  on  war 


and  there  is  a 
strong  fighting 
spirit  among 
them. 

"In  the  re- 
cent revolution 
in  Persia,"  Mrs. 
C  a  1 1  said, 
"these  a  d  - 
vanced  women 
had  a  most  con- 
spicuous a  n  d 
i  in  p  o  r  t  a  n  t 
place.  Five 
hundred  women 
besought  Par- 
liament not  to 
accept  the  ulti- 
matum of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  a 
tragedy  un- 
speakable  that 
the  splendid 
forward  move- 
ment in  Persia 
should  have  re- 
ceived a  check 
through  its  re- 
cent difficulties. 
Now  the  women 
a  re  prohibited 
from  political 
wink,  their  or- 
ganized groups 

are  disbanded,  their  voices  are  silent.  Do  not  forget, 
women  of  the  West,  that  this  is  a  Mohammedan  nation 
and  that  a  modern  liberal  element  within  that  religion 
was  slowly  but  surely  lifting  the  people  to  enlight- 
enment and  self-respect.  Do  not  forget  that  all  this 
came  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  interference  of 
Western  nations." 

The  Welcome  of  Budapest  the  Magnificent 

THE  congress  was  an  extraordinarily  popular  event 
in  Hungary.  The  people,  not  only  of  Budapest 
the  Magnificent,  but  of  the  entire  country  set  a 
standard  of  hospitality  which  it  will  be  difiieutt  for 
other  countries  to  equal.  The  Hungarian  Parliament 
appropriated  10.000  crowns  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors;  the  city  of  Budapest  appropriated  another 
10,000  crowns,  and  the  Hungarian  women  collected 
and  spent  almost  100,000  crowns  additional.  There 
was  half  a  week  of  preliminaries  to  the  congress,  be- 
ginning at  Berlin  and  extending  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Prague,  Vienna,  and  down  the  Danube 
to  the  Hungarian  capital.  The  congress  week  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  week  of  especially  arranged  excur- 
sions for  the  delegates,  during  which  Hungary  proudly 
displayed  her  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children,  her  agricultural  resources, 
the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  her 
peasants,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  local 
mayors.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Opera 
gave  a  special  festival  performance  of 
Mozart's  musical  comedy.  "Die  Entfuh- 
rung  aus  dem  Serail,"  although  it  was 
after  the  regular  opera  season.  At  the 
formal  opening  of  the  congress  the  or- 
chestra of  the  National  Theatre  played 
an  overture  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Dr.  Aladar  Renyi.  An  ode,  "The 
Call  of  the  Century,"  written  for  the 
congress  by  Emil  Abranyi.  was  recited 
in  Hungarian  and  English  by  Maria 
Jaszai  and  Erzsi  Paulay.  two  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  National 
Theatre.  Addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  en  behalf  of  the  state  by  Dr.  Bela 
de  Jankovics,  Minister  of  Education, 
and  of  the  city  by  Dr.  Stephen  de 
Barczy.  the  Burgomaster  of  Budapest. 

Even  from  Iceland  They  Came 

THE  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  was  al- 
lowed  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
Protestant  church  of  Buda  on  the  Sun- 
day before  the  opening — the  first  time 
such  a  thing  was  ever  done  in  Hungary. 
An  army  of  boy  scouts  served  as  mes- 
sengers: an  army  of  beautiful  Hun- 
garian girls  acted  as  pages,  guides,  and 
interpreters.  No  one  of  the  3,000  vis- 
itors to  the  congress  might  come  away 
from  Budapest  without  having  been 
shown  its  magnificence  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  people. 

There  were  more  than  300  delegates 
and  alternates  in  the  congress  and  more  than  200 
representatives  of  the  European  and  American  press. 
The  Budapest  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Socialist  press,  treated  the  congress  with  serious  re- 
spect and  devoted  as  much  space  to  the  daily  pro- 
i  eedings  as  American  newspapers  usually  give  to  a 
national  political  convention.     All  of  the  principal 


newspapers  of  Continental  Europe  gave  lengthy  re- 
in >rts,  while  the  English  and  American  newspapers 
took  very  brief  dispatches. 

Twenty-two  countries  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates  on  the  roll  call  and  four  more  were  admitted 
during  the  congress,  ( !hina  being  one.  With  Miss  Shaw 
<>n  the  American  delegation  were  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  Mrs. 
Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  Miss  Caroline  Ruutz- 
liees,  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan,  Mis. 
William  Tod  Helmuth,  Miss  Lucy  Anthony,  Mrs.  Clara 
B.  Laddy  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Shaw-Smith,  and  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  of  Vassar.  Mrs.  Belmont's  daughter, 
(lie  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  a  daily  visitor  to 
the  congress  and  spent  much  of  the  time  with  the 
American  delegation. 

The  Government  of  Iceland  sent  two  official  dele- 
gates, Mrs.  Breit.  Asmundsson  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
I.aufey  Asmundsson,  in  order  that  Iceland's  position 
on  woman  suffrage  might  not  lie  misunderstood.  The 
bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  failed  to  pass 
the  Parliament  this  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  an- 
other measure  with  which  it  was  included  interfered 
with  the  statutes  of  Denmark,  under  whose  suzerainty 
Iceland  is.  The  Parliament  did  not  wish  to  be 
counted  with  the  Parliaments  of  England,  China,  and 
Hungary,  where  the  women  have  been  tricked  by 
politicians,  and  it  appropriated  a  sum  to  send  two 
women  delegates  to  the  congress  to  assure  the  women  of 
the  world  that  the  matter  would  be  righted  next  year. 


"The  board  of.  officers  wish  to  announce  that  as 
many  requests  have  been  received  asking  that  this 
congress  shall  express  condemnation  of  militant  meth- 
ods, and  as  others  have  been  received  asking  that  it 
shall  express  its  approval  of  them,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  to  recom- 
mend the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  As  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  stands  pledged  by  its  constitution  to  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  concerning  national  policy 
or  tactics,  its  rules  forbid  any  expression  favoring  or 
condemning  militant  methods.    Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  since  riot,  revolution,  and  disorder 
have  never  been  construed  into  an  argument  against 
man  suffrage,  we  protest  against  the  practice  of  the 
opponents  of  woman  suffrage  of  interpreting  militancy 
employed  by  the  minority  of  one  country  as  an  excuse 
for  withholding  the  vote  from  the  women  of  the  world." 


M1; 


Dodging  Militancy 

ISS  MARGARET  ASHTON  headed  the  English 
delegation,  which  included  Miss  Maud  Royden. 
Miss  Ford.  Miss  Sheepshanks,  and  Mrs.  Corbett 
Fisher,  the  bride  of  the  congress.  Mrs.  Caroline  Des- 
pard.  president  of  the  Women's  Freedom  League,  and 
Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  president  of  the  Tax  Resist- 
ance League,  were  present  as  fraternal  delegates. 
Both  are  militants,  as  is  Miss  Nina  Boyle  of  the  South 
African  delegation. 

The  menace  of  militancy  hovered  persistently  over 
the  congress,  and  it  was  only  the  wise  foresight  and 
shrewd  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  officers  which 
prevented  it  from  becoming  an  issue.  Several  Ameri- 
cans, including  Mrs.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Benedict  and 
a  scattering  from  other  countries,  were  openly  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  aggressive  sisters  of  Great  Britain. 
An  unofficial  but  impressive  preliminary  to  the  con- 
gress was  a  memorial  service  for  Emily  Davison,  the 
English  militant  who  threw  herself  in  front  of  the 
King's  horse  on  Derby  Day,  receiving  fatal  injuries. 
The  service  was  held  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  Mr. 
Frederick  Spencer,  a  young  Oxford  clergyman  and  hus- 
band of  the  official  delegate  from  Australia,  presiding. 

The  board  of  officers  took  early  counsel  and  devised 
a  series  of  resolutions,  with  rare  political  skill,  to 
prevent  militancy  from  gaining  the  floor.  It  \Vas  re- 
solved at  the  first  session  of  the  congress  that  the  fra- 


Militancy  Won't  be  Dodged 

VHERE  was  a  disarming  quality  in  the  wording  of 
this  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  without  dis- 
cussion.   But  even  then  militancy  would  not 
down,  and  it  never  failed  to  evoke  enthusiasm  when  it 

showed  itself.  Mrs. 
Cobden  -  Sanderson 
finally  had  her  in- 
nings, being  given 
the  platform  toward 
the  close  of  the 
congress.  She  had 
the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
cheered  and  seeing 
delegates  leap  to 
their  feet  at  the 
name  of  Christabel. 
Mrs.  Despard,  one 
of  the  most  impres- 
sive figures  of  the 
congress,  was  also 
given  the  platform 
a  n  d  received  an 
ovation  second  only 
to  that  which  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Catt's 
wbite-siave  speech. 
Mrs.  Benedict  made 
a  speech  in  which 
she  traced  the  inspiration  of  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can movement  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  associates 
in  the  English  militant  struggle.  And  when  at  last 
the  English  nonmilitauts  tried  to  get  through  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  so-called  constitutional  methods 
as  opposed  to  militancy  it  was  voted  down. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  humor  in  the  congress. 
Miss  Ro,sika  Schwimmer,  the  indefatigable  head  of 
the  Hungarian  workers,  never  failed  to  evoke  laugh- 
ter. Sometimes,  when  she  spoke  in 
English,  she  was  unconsciously  humor- 
ous, as,  for  instance,  when  she  urged 
the  delegates  who  were  going  on  one  of 
the  excursions  to  send  in  their  names, 
"so  that  the  undertaker  may  know  how 
many  he  is  to  prepare." 


The  bride  of  the  congress, 
Mrs.  Corbett  Fisher  of  England 


The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  the  daily 
companion  of  her  mother,  Mrs.O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  at  the  congress  and  identified 
herself  with    the   American  delegation 


Miss  Rosika  Schwimmer  (to  the  right), 
the  Hungarian  leader,  was  the  comedienne 
of  the  congress.  Her  companion  is 
Mrs.   Anna    Lindemann    of  Stuttgart 
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ternal  delegates,  the  chief  source  of  danger,  should 
have  the  right  to  speak  only  on  the  invitation  of  the 
chair,  with  the  consent  of  the  convention.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  no  delegation  lacking  its  full  quota  of 
members  should  fill  its  ranks  by  adding  persons  from 
another  country.  Mrs.  Catt  herself  then  made  the 
following  statement: 


Americans  Were  Favorites 

HARACTERISTICALLY  the  Amer- 
ican women  were  the  wittiest.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  a  typically  American 
sense  of  humor  which  will  not  allow 
hex  to  make  a  speech  on  any  subject, 
however  serious  or  near  to  her  heart, 
without  a  seasoning  of  mirth.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  speakers 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  combining 
with  her  fervor  and  immense  vigor  the 
occasional  pathos  and  laughter-com- 
pelling qualities  of  the  late  Mark 
Twain. 

The  congress  shouted  with  joy  at 
her  story  of  a  county  fair  at  which 
she  was  scheduled  to  speak  for  suffrage 
between  a  horse  race  and  an  aeroplane 
flight. 

"Just  after  the  horse  race,"  said  Dr. 
Shaw,  "the  horses  were  ridden  past  in 
a  procession,  and  at  the  end  came  an 
oxcart  driven  by  a  sunbonneted  woman. 
As  I  watched  that  woman  move  slowly 
away  I  heard  a  whirring  noise  and  I 
looked  up  and  saw  the  aeroplane  in 
flight.  I  said  to  the  people  there :  'I'm 
a  minister  and  I  must  speak  from  a 
text.  I'm  going  to  take  for  my  text 
that  woman  in  the  oxcart  and  that  man 
in  the  flying  machine.  And  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  that  that  man  has  got  to  come  down  out  of 
his  flying  machine  and  get  in  the  oxcart  with  the 
woman,  or  he's  got  to  let  the  woman  go  up  in  the 
flying  machine  with  him.'  " 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  was  an  immense 
favorite  with  the  congress.  During  the  week  she 
spoke  to  both  men  and  women    ( Concluded  on  page  34 ) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  tariff  debates  in  the  Senate  are 
of  such  a  high  order  of  thorough- 
ness in  substance,  and  ability  in 
delivery,  that  any  person  who  follows  them 
must  wish  that  the  Congressional  Record 
were  available  to  more  readers.  Of  course 
impatience  with  the  delay  caused  by  this 
debate  is  justifiable.  The  present  session 
was  commissioned  by  the  people  and  called 
by  the  President  to  pass  a  tariff  bill ;  all 
the  good  that  can  come  from  discussion 
must  have  been  secured  by  the  tariff  de- 
bates, which  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  long  sessions  of 
Congress  during  the  past  four  years. 

Clamoring  for  Dishonor 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  now  generally  be- 
-  lieved  that  forty-nine  Democratic 
Senators  will  vote  for  the  tariff  bill  and 
pass  it,  efforts  to  induce  individuals  to 
play  the  party  traitor  do  not  cease.  The 
attempts  go  on  in  spite  of  the  wholesome 
fear  which  the  lobby  investigation  has  put 
into  the  hearts  of  the  representatives  of 
special  interests.  The  tariff  graft  dies  hard. 
A  thoroughly  reactionary  influence  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  Portland  "Oregonian.'' 
In  a  recent  issue  it  criticizes  the  senior 
Democratic  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  for  supporting  President 
Wilson's  bill,  including  free  wool : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's power  to  defeat  the  free-wool  provision 
of  the  Underwood  Bill.  The  two  Louisiana 
Senators,  who  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause it  places  sugar  on  the  free  list,  will  join 
any  other  two  Democratic  Senators  to  defeat  the 
free-wool  clause,  and  they  have  given  this  assur- 
ance time  and  again.  Senator  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana is  ready  to  join  the  Louisiana  Senators,  if 
a  fourth  Democrat  will  come  in  and  vote  against 
free  wool,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  waste  his 
vote,  and  openly  break  with  the  Administration, 
unless,  by  breaking,  he  can  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

By  the  way,  has  the 
ceived  from   Senator  Walsh 


'Oregonian' 


any 


re- 
such 


formal  assurance  as  this  of  his  willing- 
ness to  be  a  party  traitor?  If  it  is  un- 
true, Senator  Walsh  has  a  high  interest 
in  getting  it  denied  promptly  and  forcibly. 
The  "Oregonian"  continues: 

So  if  Senator  Chamberlain  would  array  him- 
self with  Senator  Walsh  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Louisiana,  he  could  defeat  the  free-wool 
clause,  and  force  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

It's  a  perfectly  practicable  plan.  Noth- 
ing prevents  it  except  individual  honor. 

Colorado's  Case 

ANOTHER  example  of  the  insistent  and 
hysterical  demand  that  Democratic 
Senators  turn  party  traitors  comes  from 
Colorado.    This  broadside  in  large  type 
appeared  in  the  Denver  "Republican" : 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATORS 
SHAFROTH  AND  THOMAS 
To  John  F.  Shafeoth  and  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
United  States  Senators  from  Colorado  : 
The  people  of  Colorado  are  amazed  and  indig- 
nant at  the  way  you  have  sacrificed  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  of  this  State  to  your  own  per- 
sonal ambitions. 

If  you  had  stood  with  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion AGAINST  the  caucus  pledge  on  free  sugar, 
you  could  have  saved  the  beet-sugar  industry 
of  Colorado  and  the  nation. 


By    MARK  SULLIVAN 

You,  Senator  Thomas,  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal your  truckling  nature,  but  openly  cast  the 
vote  against  beet  sugar — a  vote  which  betrayed 
your  State  while  it  gave  you  possible  favors  at 
the  hands  of  an  Administration  that  was  in  des- 
perate need  of  just  such  weak  spirits  as  you 
have  proved  to  be. 

You,  Senator  Shafroth,  played  your  usual 
game  of  sidestepping  and  shuffling,  yet  gave  the 
party  majority  the  understanding  that  you  would 
vote  for  free  sugar  when  the  time  came. 

You,  Senators  Thomas  and  Shafroth,  give  it 
as  your  excuse  that  you  are  merely  obeying  party 
pledges. 

"Merely  obeying  party  pledges!" — that 
phrase  sufficiently  indicates  the  political 
morality  of  the  Denver  "Republican." 

The  Democracy  of  Colorado,  through  which 
you  have  climbed  to  your  present  positions,  de- 
clared in  its  platform  of  1908  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting beet  sugar.  Your  pi'edecessor  in  office, 
former  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  has  been 
calling  upon  you  to  stand  by  your  constituency 
and  vote  for  a  tariff  on  sugar.  Four-fifths  of 
the  people  of  Colorado  want  the  tariff  retained 
on  beet  sugar.  They  have  been  besieging  you, 
by  telegraph  and  by  mail,  for  many  weeks,  to 
stand  firm  in  their  interests.  .  .  . 

That  last  sentence  doesn't  seem  wholly 
consistent  with  the  statement  above,  that 
the  Colorado  Senators  "have  sacrificed 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  State  to 
your  own  personal  ambitions."  The  truth 
is  these  two,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  are,  in  a  very  fine  way, 
defying  political  death  by  refusing  the 
demands  of  the  tariff-protected  interests 
in  their  States.  This  is  a  fact  that  ought 
to  be  treasured  carefully  in  the  minds 
of  those  constituents  who  prize  political 
courage.  Their  approval  will  be  needed 
by  these  Senators  in  a  very  practical  way 
two  or  four  years  from  now,  for  the  de- 
feated interests,  as  a  rule,  have  longer 
and  better  organized  memories  than  the 
individual  voter. 

Penrose  Redivivus 

THE  direct  election  of  Senators  has 
had  some  unexpected  and  whole- 
some effects.  One  of  these  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  rejuvenation  which  Senator 
Penrose  has  experienced.  During  the 
years  when  he  was  able  to  succeed  him- 
self by  merely  making  acceptable  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pennsylvania  machine, 
the  impression  he  made  as  to  character 
and  intellect  was  one  which  shocked  those 
who  recalled  his  scholarship  and  other 
youthful  achievements.  It  would  not  be 
unfair  to  use  the  word  "sodden"  in  de- 
scribing the  idea  which  observers  had  of 
him.  Now  he  must  go  before  the  people 
of  his  State  for  reelection  next  year,  and 
a  decided  change  has  come  over  him.  He 
participates  frequently  and  with  marked 
effectiveness  in  the  debates.  He  gives  an 
impression  of  intellectual  alertness  which 
raises  him  from  the  average.  He  serves 
the  tariff  beneficiaries,  of  course,  but  he 
does  it  ably  and  straightforwardly.  He 
gives  a  quite  agreeable  impression  of 
ability  in  a  big  way,  and  forcefulness 
of  the  kind  one  likes  to  see  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  humor  and  self-confidence. 
Granted  that  big  business  and  the  reaction 


ary  interests  must  have  their  advocates 
in  the  Senate,  Penrose  fills  the  role  in  a 
rather  admirable  way.  One  striking  thing- 
is  an  impression  of  intellectual  candor 
which  he  gives;  this  constitutes  a  notice- 
able difference  from  Senator  Root,  for 
example,  whose  acts  and  speeches,  though 
able,  give  an  impression  of  subtlety  and 
indirection,  of  willingness  to  keep  some 
of  the  cards  where  not  everybody  will  no- 
tice them.  Penrose  is  a  man  of  brilliant 
and  solid  parts,  and  he  will  need  them  all 
to  get  himself  reelected.  Whether  he  does 
or  not,  the  intellectual  rebirth  which  the 
popular  election  of  Senators  has  forced 
on  him  is  worth  while  for  its  own  sake. 

Freedom  of  Debate 

SENATOR  OWEN  of  Oklahoma  is  lead- 
ing an  effort  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
rules  which  will  limit  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Throughout  the  history  of  the  Senate 
it  has  been  the  rule  that  no  Senator  who 
wanted  to  talk  could  ever  be  stopped.  No 
vote  on  any  measure  could  ever  be  taken 
until  every  Senator  who  wanted  to  talk 
was  through.  This  feature  was  unique 
with  the  United  States  Senate,  and  if  it 
has  to  go  there  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  justifiable  regret.  The  United  States 
Senate,  alone  among  great  deliberative 
bodies,  was  the  one  in  which  a  group  of 
men  came  together,  discussed  matters 
with  all  the  leisure  in  the  world,  and 
finally  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Maybe  it 
is  now  impossible  for  that  to  continue. 
As  Senator  Owen  points  out,  when  the 
Senate  adopted  the  no-closure  rule  in  180G, 
there  were  only  thirty-four  Senators,  who, 
as  he  says,  "met  together  to  discuss  their 
common  affairs  in  courtesy  and  good  faith 
when  only  a  very  few  bills  were  brought 
before  the  Senate."  Now  there  are  ninety- 
six  members.  With  so  large  a  number, 
even  if  every  Senator  kept  perfect  good 
faith,  the  mere  clumsiness  involved  in  so 
large  a  number  of  men  dealing  with  such 
an  increased  quantity  of  bills  suggests 
the  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  hope  that  every  member 
will  always  keep  good  faith.  As  the  rules 
are  now,  four  or  five  Senators,  acting  upon 
agreement  and  taking  turns,  can  prevent 
action  upon  any  measure  they  choose  to 
delay  or  defeat.  Probably  this  is  too  great 
an  opportunity  for  what  Senator  Owen 
calls  minority  veto.  His  investigations 
into  the  subject  show  that  Greece  is  the 
only  other  nation  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary rule  of  no  closure  still  obtains. 

The  Next  Thing 

TO  RESTRICT  debate  would  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  speed  and 
efficiency.  That  is  the  next  thing  needed 
in  the  Government  at  Washington.  There 
is  no  longer  any  corruption  nor  even  any 
improper  serving  of  big  interests.  The 
defect  of  the  Government  now  is  low  effi- 
ciency. Partly  this  is  a  matter  of  person- 
nel, partly  a  matter  of  legislative  forms 
and  red  tape.  Just  as  large  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  forms  of  government  as  is  nec- 
essarv  to  bring  about  efficiency  must  come. 
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The  Last  Fourth  on  the  Isthmus 


Pier  16,  where  the  crowd  danced 


By     ARTHUR  RUHL 

THEY  came  pouring  into  Colon  that 
steamy  tropical  morning  from  every 
station  on  the  Zone — Americans  all — 
for  their  last  Fourth  together.  Al- 
ready they  were  talking  of  Idaho  farms  and 
California  orange  orchards,  and  in  another 
year,  it  seemed,  they  would  he  scattered  to 
the  four  winds. 

The  heach  at  Cristobal  was  all  red.  white, 
and  blue;  there  was  a  free  merry-go-round 
for  the  children,  free  sandwiches  and  lemon- 
ade, and  rates  enough  to  last  from  nine 
o'clock  until  sunset.  Down  the  avenue  of 
coconut  palms  that  lined  the  sea  wall  in  the 
French  days  they  ran  the  hundred  and  fin- 
ished the  "Marathon,"  and  pulled  on  running 
clothes  and  rubbed  down  with  alcohol  and 
witch-hazel  in  the  house  where  De  Lessees 
lived.  There  were  jumping  and  a  tug  of  war 
and  fire  engines  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  such 
diving  and  "crawling"  and  general  amphibi- 
ous flopping  in  and  out  of  the  water  as  even 
the  northern  land  animal  falls  into  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  sea  is  like  a  heated  swim- 
ming pool  the  year  round.. 
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A  free  merry-so-round  under  the  palms.    And  they  ate  peanuts  and  ice-cream  cones  instead  of  mangoes 


With  the  dark,  skyrockets  began  to  trail 
their  ambitious  arcs  out  to  sea — as  if  the 
batteries  hidden  in  the  jungle  at  Margarita 
Island  and  Toro  Point  were  scouting  for  a 
hostile  fleet — and  then  the  dancing  began  on 
Pier  16. 

There  had  been  time  only  to  stretch  awn- 
ings from  the  incomplete  roof,  the  floor 
was  mere  rough  brick  and  damp  from  the 
day's  showers,  but  there  was  a  space  a  block 
long  and  a  regimental  band  in  khaki  boom- 
ing away  on  a  platform  at  the  end.  Engi- 
neers, clerks,  gum-chewing  girls  with  the 
latest  quirks  in  "ragging"  from  the  States; 
sailors,  marines,  huskies,  to  whom  the  tropics 
seem  only  to  give  a  little  deeper  tan.  and 
pale-faced  young  w  ives  with  stories  in  their 
eyes — wives  of  "nine-year  men."  who  saw 
their  husbands  go  out  morning  after  morn- 
ing when  going  to  work  was  like  going  into 
battle,  and  coffins  went  in  carloads  down  the 
line — volunteers  all.  in  this  once  forlorn  hope, 
- — they  w  ent  bumping  and  scraping  and  laugh- 
ing over  the  rough  concrete  in  as  curious  a 
family  party  as  the  old  Isthmus  ever  got 
together. 

In  the  middle  of  it  a  bugle  called  the  last 
dance  and  in  the  middle  of  that  a  locomo- 
tive whistle  brayed  in  from  an  adjoining 
track. 

It  was  calling  them  back  to  their  places 
in  the  line,  to  Ancon  and  Gatun,  Culebra,  and 
"Pete"  Miguel,  but  in  the  sharp  turnabout 
of  the  moment  it  seemed  as  it  were  the 
North  and  their  old  life  calling  through  the 
warm,  wet  night. 

The  music  stopped,  Pier  16  suddenly  lie- 
came  Pier  16  again — what  future  passenger 
will  ever  dream  that  anybody  danced  there! 
— and  in  the  air  was  felt,  for  an  instant, 
that  vague  homesickness  with  which,  in 
some  safer,  tamer  life,  the  memory  of  their 
splendid  adventure  will  some  day  return — 
that  sharp  unreasoning  pang  with  which 
through  the  roar  of  murky  northern  streets 
or  across  the  hard  bright  spaces  of  some 
prairie  ranch  they  will  hear  again  the  shrill 
piping  of  dirt  trains  and  the  clatter  of  the 
I.  ('.  C.  mess,  smell  the  damp,  sweet,  earihy 
breath  of  the  tropics,  and  see  mist  trailing 
upward  from  steamy,  green  velvet  hills. 
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A  Newspaper  Plant  in  a 


HTHE  Federal  law  which 
requires  publishers  to 
make  known  a  number 
of  essential  facts  about 
their  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines brought  out  an  odd 
series  of  reports  from  the 
"Glacier  Park  Blazer,"  a 
newspaper  whose  life  was 
nine  days  and  whose  Loca- 
tion was  a  new  town  every 
evening.  The  "Blazer"  was 
published  in  a  dynamo 
baggage  car  and  was  part 
of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway's  hotel  train  that 


accompanied  the  motorists 
of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  on  their 
recent  tour  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Glacier  National 
Park.  An  engraving  outfit 
made  half-tones  of  the  im- 
portant news  photographs 
of  each  day's  run.  ,  One  of 
the  engravers,  at  work,  ap- 
pears in  the  circle  at  the 
left.  A  linotype,  shown  in 
operation  in  the  circle  at 
the  right,  set  the  type.  The 
center  picture  was  taken 
while  an  edition  was  being 
run  off  on  the  "Blazer's" 
cylinder  press.  The  power 
to  operate  the  machinery 
was  furnished  by  a  motor 
attached  to  the  car  dynamo. 


A  signboard  wholly  uncommercial,  which  advertises  a  sentiment  instead 
of  a  sarsaparilla,  is  the  novel  means  by  which  Webster  Ray,  a  Morris 
County,  Kas.,  farmer,  calls  the  attention  of  travelers  to  the  days  of  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail.    It  is  a  landscape  painting  10  feet  high  and  60  feet  long 


This  snapshot  was  taken  in  a  balloon  at  an  altitude  of  6  1-4  miles. 
Breathing  masks  connected  with  tanks  of  compressed  oxygen  en- 
abled two  French  aeronauts  and  a  photographer  to  ascend  in 
perfect  safety  to  an  elevation  nearly  a  mile  higher  than  the  alti- 
tude which  cost  the  lives  of  two  ambitious  balloonists  in  1878 


Restoring  the  Ruins  of  the  Alamo 


Mrs.  John  E.  Harris  and  her  two  small  children  finished  a  little 
buggy  ride  from  their  home  in  Danville,  Vt.,  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  other  day.  Driving  Dexter,  a  twenty-year-old  horse,  hitched 
to  an  open  top  runabout,  they  made  the  journey  of  580  miles  in 
18  traveling  days,  or  an  average  of  32  miles  daily.  They  rested 
and  visited  11  days  along  the  road,  "enjoying  the  trip  thoroughly  " 


■pvESI'ITE  the  protests  and  law- 
*— *  suits  of  the  Texas  Daughters  of 
the  Republic.  Governor  O.  B.  Col- 
quitt has  started  the  work  of  restor- 
ing the  historic  Alamo.  Our  photo- 
graph shows  the  ruins  of  the  facade 
and  (through  the  arched  doorway) 
a  glimpse  of  the  new  foundation 
wall.  The  building  at  the  right  is 
the  Alamo  chapel.    Old  maps  and 


plans  of  the  Alamo  in  the  State 
archives  have  furnished  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  work  of  restoration. 
The  authenticity  of  these  documents 
is  clearly  proved,  the  builders  say, 
by  the  results  of  new  excavations 
which  have  revealed  sections  of  the 
original  foundations  of  this  "birth- 
place of  Texas  liberty,"  where  183 
Texans  died,  refusing  to  surrender. 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  Cause  of  Noise 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  NEWSPAPERS  examined  show  only  four 
or  five  defending  Mr.  Bryan,  so  there  can't  he  much  douht  of 
the  genera]  disapproval.  And  vet  we  find  it  uncongenial  to 
join  the  hue  and  cry.  Bryan  is  a  good  man  who  means  well.  There 
is  nothing  furtive  about  his  dereliction.  Moreover,  his  offense,  such 
as  it  is,  is  not  against  morals  or  character  or  public  principle,  but 
against  taste  or  propriety  or  dignity — all  of  them  minor  virtues  of 
small  importance.  A  man  whose  service  to  the  community  is  on  the 
whole  large  and  good  ought  not  to  be  diminished  in  his  prestige,  and 
therefore  in  his  usefulness,  by  newspaper  nagging  directed  at  mere 
errors  of  taste.  Buvan  is  probably  serving  the  public  as  well  on  the 
lecture  platform  as  he  can  by  participation  in  high  diplomacy.  He  is 
primarily  a  political  evangelist;  he  can  implant  idealism  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hear  him.  Bryan's  visit  to  any  community  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  in  the  collective  and  individual  aspirations  of  the 
people.  That  is  Bryan's  unique  gift;  only  a  few  men  in  a  generation 
have  it.  The  type  of  exact  and  careful  thinking  mind  which  is  useful 
in  diplomacy  is  more  usual  and  less  to  be  cherished.  Bryan  hasn't 
got  it;  President  Wilson  and  John  Bassett  Moore  have  it.  Prob- 
ably our  international  affairs  will  be  as  well  managed  with  Mr.  Bryan 
absent  as  in  his  presence.  All  this  doesn't  deny  that  Mr.  Bryan  might 
have  managed  things  better.  But  there  are  other  public  affah's  which 
better  justify  excitement. 

The  Scapegoat 

WE  ARE  SORRY  FOR  MELLEN.  He  is  not  a  man  so  much 
touched  with  guilt  as  victim  and  sacrifice.  He  was  not  a  prin- 
cipal, but  an  agent,  it  wasn't  he  who  conceived  the  dream,  nor  he  who 
made  the  millions  out  of  it.  Railroad  presidents  are  pawns;  when 
they  get  "in  bad"  in  Montana  and  Oregon  they  are  transferred  to 
New  England;  when  their  unpopularity  becomes  nation  wide  they  are 
pensioned  off.  Wall  Street  is  the  place  where  the  deeds  are  conceive* I, 
the  pawns  moved,  the  millions  cashed.  Some  one  man  conceived  all 
that  the  New  Haven  has  done.  Isn't  the  public  intelligence  great 
enough  to  identify  him?  Some  one  man  made  money  out  of  it  for  him- 
self and  his  associates.  If  it  is  like  other  similar  exploitations,  the 
same  group  are  now  making  money  out  of  the  New  Haven's  troubles 
by  selling  the  stock  short.  Later  on,  when  the  small  stockholders  have 
become  discouraged  or  unable  longer  to  hold  on,  the  same  group  will 
make  more  money  by  buying  the  stock  in  cheap  and  reorganizing  the 
road.  Some  day  public  intelligence  and  capacity  for  cooperation  will 
be  great  enough  to  stop  all  this. 

Tariff  Half  Truths 

EUGENE  NOBLE  FOSS,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  manu- 
facturer long  before  he  entered  politics.  Needless  to  add  that  he 
remains  one.  Latterly  Governor  Foss  has  announced  the  purchase  of 
a  Canadian  plant  by  a  company  in  which  much  of  his  capital  is  in- 
vested. This  means  that  a  large  part  of  the  company's  manufacturing 
will  be  done  henceforth,  not  in  Hyde  Park.  Mass..  but  in  Gait,  Out., 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  employees  will  be  Canadians,  not 
Yankees.  This  is  not  a  popular  sort  of  performance  for  a  Democratic 
politician  to  perforin,  but  Governor  Foss  issues  a  statement  in  explana- 
tion which,  for  enlightened  shrewdness  and  selfish  half-representation, 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  Governor  left  the  Republican  party,  he 
informs  the  world,  because  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity 
failed  to  accord  with  those  of  the  Republican  State  leaders.  He  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  these  ideas  by  the  Democratic  State  organiza- 
tion, but  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  is  to-day  "hesitating 
and  paltering"  with  the  "splendid  opportunity."  It  is  the  Foss  idea 
that  our  tariff  makers  should  in  all  cases  exact  a  quid  pro  quo;  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  any  commodity  produced  by  Canada,  for 
example,  should  be  conditional  upon  Canada's  lowering  the  bars  to 
an  American  commodity.  But  the  tariff  bill  of  the  present  Congress 
seems  to  Governor  Foss  an  "indiscriminate  surrender."  It  must  at 
once  strike  any  disinterested  reader  of  the  Governor-manufacturer's 
statement  thai  he  speaks  uniquely  from  the  producer's  point  of  view. 
This  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  in  so  far  as  he  speaks  as  the  head  of 
the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company.  As  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  as 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a  State  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  two  communions,  it  is 


another  matter.  The  long-neglected  consumer  has  his  rights,  too.  Of 
course  the  consumer's  prosperity  is  in  part  dependent  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  manufacturer — but  that  is  another  angle  of  the  subject. 
Governor  Fo.s  is  moving  to  Canada  that  part  of  his  manufacturing 
plant  which  sells  to  the  Canadian  market.  Perhaps  his  elaborate 
statement,  with  its  citations  of  Jefferson,  McKinley,  and  Blaine 
in  favor  of  reciprocity,  will  prove  worth  while  from  a  public  stand- 
point in  recalling  to  attention  the  opportunities  of  what  may  be  called 
tradesmanship  in  tariff  making.  It  may  be  true  that  these  opportuni- 
ties are  worth  more  to  the  commonalty  than  our  Congressional  leaders 
of  the  present  day  realize.  Those  leaders  do,  however,  appreciate  what 
Governor  Foss  apparently  forgets:  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
which  the  Democratic  party  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  in  accord- 
ance with  platform  pledges,  is  primarily  an  action  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer, not  an  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  our  industrial  magnates. 

Leadership 

JANE  ADDAMS  has  more  than  once  been  named  the  First  Citizen 
of  Illinois.  She  has  not  forfeited  that  title.  Returning  from  the 
Women's  International  Congress  at  Budapest,  she  was  promptly  in- 
terviewed on  the  Illinois  Legislature's  action  in  enfranchising  women 
and  on  the'  suggestion  that  she  herself  run  for  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Said  Miss  Addams: 

We  must  not  jump  into  politics  haphazard,  now  that  we  have  won  the  suf- 
frage. If  we  do,  we  will  be  likely  to  find  that  we  have  jumped  into  deep  water. 
It  is  my  advice — and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Illinois  suffra- 
gists— not  to  go  in  for  officeholding  at  once.  It  would  be  unwise  to  do  this  until 
we  have  become  familiar  with  the  power  that  has  been  made  legally  ours. 

Words  like  these  gain  woman  suffrage  as  many  supporters  in  America 
as  the  burning  of  a  fifteenth-century  castle  or  the  assault  on  a  cabinet 
minister  loses  to  the  cause  in  England.  In  her  equipment  for  exer- 
cising the  ballot,  and  for  the  leadership  of  men  and  women  alike.  Miss 
Addams  includes  the  rare  gift  of  tact. 

Eternal  Youth 

THE  LARGER  ACHIEVEMENTS  in  life  depend  on  breadth  of 
vision  and  the  ability  to  stay  young.  It  takes  something  more 
than  a  grasp  of  visual  details,  to  make  a  successful  man.  He  must 
see  behind  them,  understanding  their  relations  to  the  past  and  their 
significance  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  this  he  must  cherish  the 
enthusiasm,  the  idealism  of  youth.  There  is  one  man  in  this  country 
to-day  who  perfectly  exemplifies  these  qualities  of  breadth  and  ideal- 
ism. That  man  is  Dr.  Eliot.  A  passage  in  Emerson's  "Journal"  sums 
up  the  reasons  for  Dr.  Eliot's  achievement: 

The  Age,  what  is  it?  It  is  what  the  being  is  who  uses  it — a  dead  routine  to 
me,  and  the  vista  of  Eternity  to  thee.  One  man's  view  of  the  Age  is  confined  to 
his  shop  and  the  market,  and  another's  sees  the  roots  of  To-day  in  all  the  fast 
and  beneath  the  Past  in  the  Necessary  and  Eternal.  Let  us  not  dwell  so  fondly 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  single  Epoch  as  to  bereave  ourselves  of  the  permanent 
privileges  of  man. 

We  ought  never  to  lose  our  youth.    In  all  natural  and  necessary  labors,  as  in 
the  work  of  a  farm,  in  digging,  in  splitting,  rowing,  drawing  water,  a  man  always  -. 
appears  young — is  still  a  boy.    So  in  doing  anything  which  is  still  above  him — 
which  asks  all  his  strength  and  more :  somewhat  commensurate  with  his  ability, 
so  that  he  works  up  to  it,  not  down  upon  it — he  is  still  a  youth. 

The  great  man  is  the  combination  of  thinker  and  doer,  one  who  lives 
in  the  present,  not  unmindful  of  the  past,  but  working  for  the  future. 
This  is  to  live  richlv  and  to  grow  vounger  with  the  Years. 
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Open  Trail 

S  THERE  PERHAPS  A  NOTE  of  discouragement  in  the  New  York 
"World's"  complaint  that  its  commission  of  German  scientists  has 
been  obliged  to  disband  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  regarding  the  Friedmann  consumption 
"cure"?  "Doctors  Regret  Friedmann's  Act"  declares  the  balked  news- 
paper investigator  in  its  headlines.  "They  Feel  Science  Loses  Through 
Blocking  of  the  World's  Inquiry."  Let  not  our  enterprising  contempo- 
rary  be  disheartened.  It  cau  now  effectually  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the  public  by  turning  its  powerful  searchlight  upon  its  immediate 
environment.  Claims  are  repeatedly  made  in  its  own  columns  more 
definite  and  comprehensive  than  the  discredited  Friedmann  ever 
advanced.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  it  should 
appoint  an  American  scientific  commission  to  consider  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  "X-Light  Specialist,"  and  of  Eckman's  Alterative, 


among  the  many  claims  for  which  is  the  following:  "A  medicine  made 
for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  cured  this  disease  again  and 
again."  The  "World"  has  won  an  enviable  and  deserved  reputation 
for  the  probity,  courage,  and  incorruptibility  of  its  news  and  editorial 
policy.  Will  it,  now  that  it  has  committed  itself  to  the  investigation 
of  consumption  "cures,"  confess,  by  the  implicit  admission  of  silence 
regarding  the  treatments  exploited  in  its  own  pages,  to  laxity,  cow- 
ardice, aud  venality  in  its  attitude  toward  the  advertisements  from 
which  it  takes  money? 

Fraternities  and  Crime 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SECRET  SOCIETIES  are  an  undesirable  institu- 
tion— a  menace,  in  their  way,  both  to  scholarship  and  to  democ- 
racy. Therefore  they  should  be  opposed  both  by  teachers  and  parents; 
and  the  fact  is  that  they  have  been  so  opposed,  none  too  successfully. 
When  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  however,  and  no  immediate  remedy 
is  found,  the  best  move  is  always  in  the  direction  of  common  sense, 
rather  than  in  that  of  hysteria.  From  Denver  comes  news  that  the 
local  Board  of  Education,  in  which  political  forces  are  by  no  means 
unrepresented,  has  secured  the  passage  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
an  act  forbidding  students  of  "any  high  school,  district,  primary,  or 
graded  school  which  is  partially  or  wholly  maintained  by  public  funds 
to  join,  become  a  member  of,  any  secret  fraternity,  sorority,  or  society" 
unless  said  association  has  been  sanctioned  "by  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  school  districts  wherein  such  schools  are  maintained." 
The  pupil  guilty  of  joining  a  tabooed  society  "is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  delinquent  child,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  and  dealt  with 
accordingly."  Moreover,  any  person  who  shall  "advise  or  encourage" 
a  pupil  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  school  authorities  is  similarly 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  laws  of  Colorado.  The  motive  of  this 
legislation  is  perhaps  honest  enough,  but  the  expedieut  is  unworthy 
of  lawmakers  and  educators.  This  problem  of  the  secret  society  can- 
not be  solved  by  branding  high-school  students  as  criminals.  One  effect 
that  may  well  be  looked  for  is  that  the  student  member  will  quite 
naturally  fail  to  respect  other  laws,  feeling  the  apparent  injustice  and 
futility  of  this  one.  A  practical  program  for  freeing  secondary  schools 
from  the  incubus  of  fraternities  and  sororities  is  a  matter  for  school- 
teachers to  work  out,  not  editors;  but  one  does  not  have  to  be  even  an 
editor  to  see  the  folly  of  erecting  an  offense  against  expediency  into  a 
crime  punishable  by  all  the  State's  horses  and  all  the  State's  men. 

Bigotry  Resurgent 

NOW  AND  AGAIN  one  is  forcefully  reminded  that  tolerance  is 
not  yet  a  universal  virtue  in  this  big  country  of  ours.  Thus,  in 
the  "Daily  Observer"  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  appears  an  account  of  the 
refusal  to  reelect  two  women  as  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  because 
they  are  Catholics.  No  charge  is  made  that  their  teaching  was  ineffi- 
cient, or  that  they  brought  a  proselytizing  spirit  into  the  classroom. 
The  mere  fact  that  these  teachers  were  of  the  older  communion  was 
enough  to  persuade  ten  of  the  fifteen  School  Commissioners  to  vote 
against  their  reappointment.  This  is  the  childishness  which  won  the 
day  for  bigotry  in  Charlotte: 

Mr.  Nat  White  of  the  post-office  force,  speaking  for  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, said  if  the  things  he  heard  about  the  Catholic  Church  were  true  he  wouldn't 
want  one  [sic]  to  teach  his  children  the  multiplication  table.  He  related  an  inci- 
dent of  alleged  extortion  by  a  pciest  for  a  mass  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

There  has  been  protest  against  this  poor-spirited  action  of  the  Char- 
lotte School  Commissioners.  Protestants  have  joined  with  Catholics 
in  that  protest.  But  nothing  is  more  cowardly  than  a  certain  type  of 
politician  confronted  by  an  issue  of  crass  prejudice. 

The  New  Laureate 

MOST  APPROPRIATE  is  the  choice  of  Robert  Bridges  as  British 
Poet  Laureate.  The  post  is  a  tradition — some  say  an  outworn 
tradition — and  therefore  it  is  properly  accorded  to  a  traditionalist. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  official  poet  of  the  English  court  is  the 
greatest  or  even  the  most  popular  living  poet;  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  held  the  title,  but  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  Eusden 
and  Pve.  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  far  better  poet  than  either  of  these  two  for- 
gotten nonentities,  or  than  Alfred  Austin,  his  immediate  predecessor, 
though  his  profession  was  medicine  before  ever  it  was  poetry,  and 
his  circle  of  readers  during  thirty-odd  years  of  verse  publishing 
has  been  severely  limited.  Limited,  too,  by  the  nature  of  the  verse 
itself,  for.  while  John  Masefield  and  W.  W.  Gibson  have  gone  bevoud 


KlPLlNG  even  in  suiting  their  verse  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  Mr. 
Bridges  is  ever  the  uncompromising  scholar,  the  exponent  of  the  long- 
established  ideals  of  English  poetry.  The  new  laureate  would  have 
been  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
as  in  our  twentieth;  and  this  is  not  simply  because  he  writes  triolets 
and  translations  from  Apuleius  and  imitations  of  Vergil.  It  is,  too, 
the  spirit  of  the  man — his  philosophic  composition.  One  could  imag- 
ine some  of  Mr.  Brid<;ks's  work  to  have  been  done  by  John  Keats;  but 
verse  movements  of  a  later  time  than  Keats's  are  as  if  they  were  not, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  poet  laureate  is  old-fashioned  enough 
to  be  a  poet  of  beauty  in  an  age  when  art  sniffs  at  those  manifestations 
of  beauty  readily  understood  by  the  mob: 


I  love  all  beauteous  things: 

1  seek  and  adore  them ; 
God  hath  no  better  praise, 
And  man  in  his  hasty  days 
Is  honored  for  them. 


I.  too,  will  something  make, 
And  joy  in  the  making, 

Altho'  to-morrow  it  seem 

Like  the  empty  wools  of  a  dream 
Kemembered  on  waking. 


"Like  0.  Henry  " 


T 


HE  DETROIT  "NEWS"  rebukes  us  for  joining  the  names  of 
O.  Henry  and  Rex  Beach  : 


The  coupling  of  these  names  is  evidence  that  Collier's  remains  unconscious 
as  to  the  vital  element  in  O.  Henry's  genius.  Rex  Beach  is  the  true  hook  and 
ladder  fiction  outputter.  He  i*  the  maker  of  sham  heroes  and  sham  heroines. 
O.  Henry  was  the  man  who  punctured  the  sham  hero,  and  who  stripped  the 
"heroine"  of  her  mock  heroism  and  exhibited  each  as  they  are,  common  people 
like  ourselves. 

This  is  pointed  criticism,  and  we  welcome  the  homage  to  O.  Henry,. 
But  our  juxtaposition  was  confined  strictly  to  the  popularity  of  the 
two  writers,  not  their  merits.  Our  Detroit  contemporary  has  mis- 
read us  sadly  if  he  thinks  the  hook  and  ladder  or  any  other  variety 
of  truck  has  power  to  charm  us. 

Prose  Rhythms 

AN  ANONYMOUS  WRITER  is  making  his  "Confession  in  Prose" 
-  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly": 

I  have  tried  at  times  to  write  beautifully,  by  which  I  mean  rhythmically  with 
a  conscious  adjustment  of  sound  and  melody  to  the  sense,  with  the  charm  of  word 
chiming  further  to  heighten  heightened  thought,  In  this  latter  effort  I  have 
never  been  encouraged  by  a  newspaper  editor,  and  I  have  been  not  infrequently 
discouraged  by  magazine  editors.  The  impression  among  editors  is  prevalent  that 
a  conversational  downrightness  and  sentence  and  paragraph  brevity  are  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  prose  style.  Their  ideal  of  a  prose  style  now  seems  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  staccato  yips. 

Surely  this  man,  reaffirming  that  "prose  has  her  cadences,"  has  voiced 
the  feeling  of  many,  little  and  large  alike,  who  desire  to  tell  what  they 
know  of  life,  and  to  tell  it  with  some  measure  of  balance  and  rhythm; 
and,  so  desiring,  have  had  their  anxious  toil  mangled  and  stricken  by 
the  overlords  in  editorial  offices.  He  is  making  the  plea  of  those  who 
love  to  write  and  who  have  spent  a  decade  or  two  in  learning  crafts- 
manship through  the  joy  of  the  working.  We  have  lifted  with  the 
sea  in  swimming,  and  lived  an  hour  offshore  in  that  good  rise  and  fall. 
But,  restored  to  the  perpendicular  and  clothed  again  in  chastity,  who 
will  buy  from  us  our  wares  if  we  essay  to  render  that  experience  in  the 
rhythm  of  its  happening?  Any  dance  and  play  of  outdoor  lite,  caught 
in  a  noose  of  shimmering  words,  is  reduced  to  pedestrian  levels  by  a 
heavy-handed  executive  whose  ear  is  innocent  of  three  hundred  years 
of  "numerous"  prose.  And  yet  rhythm  is  universal  for  rendering  emo- 
tion. There  is  no  tongue  nor  language  where  its  stress  is  not  used. 
Children  talk  it  in  trouble  and  joy.  Grief  is  caught  into  its  recurrent 
beat  and  rejoices  in  the  ongoing  of  the  dirgelike  movement.  Prayer 
demands  it.  What  speech  could  lay  hold  of  the  invisible  that  did  not 
blend  with  the  impalpable  ether  waves  that  sway  through  space? 

A  Day  in  the  Catskills 

TWO  HOURS  AGO  the  sun  set  for  us  who  live  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hills.  The  fat  cat  purrs  and  blinks  out  on  a  calm  world 
through  half-closed  lids.  The  dog  snores  and  lifts  a  sleepy  paw;  the 
great  clock  ticks  with  sober  certitude;  the  tire  glows  and  dies  away. 
Some  struggle,  some  bright  effort,  good  food,  good  drink,  a  bout  in 
the  open,  the  round  of  household  tasks — heaping  high  the  wood  box 
against  the  night  and  broiling  the  savory  meats — long  casual  talk,  cigar 
smoke  rising  like  incense  toward  the  roof — and  so  good  night.  Another 
day  has  gone  into  the  measureless  tide  of,  days.  We  have  added  to  no 
man's  suffering.  So  may  the  life  of  days  be  meted  out.  Then,  well 
content,  our  wages  taken,  we  can  be  gathered  to  the  dust  of  the  ages. 


A  contrast  in  size:  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  of  Texas.  These 
photographs  were  taken  with  the  same  camera  and  from  exactly  the  same  distances 


"Sartorial  perfection  and  neglect."  Zachariah  Chandler,  in  neatly 
pressed  topcoat  and  trousers,  makes  an  odd  contrast  with  Lewis  Cass 


The  Nation's  Mirth -Provoking  Pantheon 


Sheffield  Ingalls  is  pleading  that  this  statue  of 
his  father  be  removed  from  the  Capitol's  collection 


A MERRY  war  wages  between  Shef- 
field Ingalls.  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Kansas,  and  a  score  of  artists 
whose  work   is  on   exhibition  in 
Statuary  Hall,  or  the  "chamber  of  horrors," 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Ingalls  recently  declared  his  intention  of 
seeking  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  his 
father,  the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls. 
from  the  hall.  Reverence  for  his  parent 
made  such  action  imperative,  the  son  said, 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  collection  of  statues 
had,  due  to  their  poor  arrangement  and. 
in  many  cases,  inartistic  execution,  become 
ridiculous  and  mirth-provoking  curiosities 
to  tourists.  Followed,  then,  the  sound  of 
mallets  falling  on  the  younger  Ingalls. 

There  is  much  truth  in  his  statement. 
The  a  rrangement  obviously  is  bad.  Forty-one 
statues  are  crowded  into  a  space  which 
might  accommodate  ten  artistically.  Forty 
stand  in  a  row  that  extends  around  the  hall 
and  ambles  into  several  corners.  The  other 
statue,  that  of  Senator  Muhlenberg  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  first  figure  in  what  will 
be  a  second  row.  Each  State  has  the  privi- 
lege of  placing  two  statues  on  the  floor,  so 
fifty-five  more  are  to  be  received.  C.uides 
expect  to  grow  wealthy  rescuing  lost  tour- 
ists when  the  entire  ninety-six  are  placed. 

The  only  rule  that  sculptors  have 
to  follow  in  making  statuary  for  the 
hall  is  not  to  produce  figures  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  entrances.  As  a 
result  Ethan  Allen  stands  about  eight 
feet  tall  and  would  weigh  in  real 
flesh  and  blood  perhaps  four  hundred 
pounds.  Near  by  is  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
a  stripling  of  possibly  ninety  pounds. 
The  accompanying  photographs  of  the 
two  statues  were  taken  with  the  same 
camera  at  exactly  equal  distances. 

Many  of  the  sartorial  effects  are 
rather  distressing.  Zachariah  Chand- 
ler, the  latest  addition  to  the  hall, 
wears  neatly  creased  trousers  and  a 
new  white  topcoat  with  fashionable 
roll  lapels.  Lewis  Cass,  who  stands 
beside  him,  is  clothed  in  a  suit  so 
badly  wrinkled  that  one  look  will  "p 
make  a  tailor's  hands  twitch.  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace's  right  coat  sleeve 
is  laid  open  halfway  to  his  elbow  and 
rolled  back,  while  his  left  sleeve  is  1 
drawn  tightly  about  the  wrist.  Daniel 
Webster's  coat  is  woefully  in  need  of 


pressing.  The  dress  worn  by  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard,  the  only  woman  in  the  group, 
appears  to  have  been  slept  in. 

What  to  do  with  the  hands  of  George 
Laird  Slump  of  Idaho  and  John  Edward 
Kenna  of  West  Virginia  must  have  wor- 
ried their  sculptors.  Shoup's  long-tailed 
coat  is  thrown  back'  on  both  sides,  and  his 
right  thumb  is  thrust  in  the  armpit  of  his 
vest,  while  his  left  forefinger  is  wrapped 
in  his  mammoth  watch  chain.  Kenna  is 
marking  a  page  in  a  book  with  his  right 
hand,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  are  worked  up  under  his  vest  in 
what  resembles  a  suspender  hold. 

But  the  "chamber  of  horrors"  does  not 
contain  all  of  the  inartistic  statuary  in 
Washington.  Some  of  the  outdoor  sculp- 
ture is  just  as  often  censured.  The  '  hobby- 
horse" figure  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  Lafay- 
ette Square  is  the  target  of  many  jibes. 
General  Sherman's  statue  in  front  of  the 
Treasury  Building  stands  too  high,  and, 
viewed  from  one  point  in  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, the  General's  horse  appears  headless. 

Washington's  Fine  Arts  Commission  may 
place  statuary,  but  not  displace  it.  A  joint 
Congressional  committee  could  clear  away 
the  inartistic  work,  but  no  such  radical 
action  is  anticipated.     Lahert  St.  Clair. 


1 


An 
tion 


outdoor  statue  that  competes  with  the  indoor  collec- 
as  a  target  for  gibes  —  the  "Hobbyhorse  Jackson  " 


Mount  Tamalpais  fires  at  a  distance,  showing  an  entire  mountain  side  ablaze  —  6,000  acres  were  burned 


4  Three-Day  Forest  Fire 
On  Mount  Tamalpais 

THAT  no  lives  were  lost  in  the  furious  forest  fire 
which  for  three  days  in  mid  July  burned  on  Mount 
jamalpais  (across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco)  is  to 
he  credit  of  a  hastily  organized  corps  of  energetic 
ind  courageous  tire  fighters.  Our  photograph  shows 
that  odds  these  workers  faced — that  the  flames  at  one 
imp  were  gaining  possession  of  an  entire  mountain 
;ide.  Many  of  the  2.000  soldiers  and  naval  apprentices 
vho  were  ordered  to  the  mountain  fought  the  tire  for 
hirty-six  hours.  Captain  Plunkett  of  the  cruiser 
mutft  Dakota  reenforced  these  men  and  the  civilian 
ire  fighters  with  700  bluejackets.  Nearly  6,000  acres  of 
imher  were  devastated.   I  >ther  property  loss  was  slight. 


No  mantelpiece  ornament  is  the  latest  gift  of  the  Nor- 
wegians to  their  friendly  neighbor,  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  In- 
stead of  a  loving  cup,  they  have  presented  him  with  a  statue 
in  bronze,  36  feet  high,  of  Frithiof,  a  hero  of  the  sagas 

I  *  Aug.  2 


Conspicuous  in  the  lobby  of  Atlanta's  newest  hotel  is  a  token 
of  the  same  sort  of  spirit  that  made  the  Gettysburg  cele- 
bration a  memorable  success.  In  a  place  of  honor  appears 
a  portrait  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  whose  soldiers, 
as  a  necessity  of  war,  left  Atlanta  in  embers  and  ashes 
The  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran  is  the  hotel's  proprietor 


A  Chinese  Procession  Sings 
"Marching  Through  Georgia" 

A  WEEK  after  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  by  the  United  States  the  educational 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  China  agreed  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  our  Government's  action.  The 
photograph  above  is  a  glimpse  of  one  of  many  demon- 
strations. It  shows  part  of  a  line  of  :;.()()()  students 
that  assembled  in  Nanking  and  marched  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  singing  in  Chinese  an  appropriate  song 
set  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
Everyone  in  the  parade  carried  small  American  and 
Chinese  flags.  Before  the  consulate  a  formal  message 
of  appreciation  addressed  to  &ar  Government  was  read 
by  a  Chinese  student  of  law.  and  the  students  sang 
"My  Country.  'Tis  of  Thee'*  and  gave  college  .veils. 


To  make  his  "act"  a  real  thriller  for  a  select  audience 
of  photographers  and  reporters,  a  Russian  acrobatic  dancer 
performed  his  pirouettes  and  flip-flops  on  the  dizzy  cornice 
ledge  —  three  feet  wide  —  of  a  New  York  City  skyscraper 
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COLLIER'S 


tSy  Lttzabeih  Jerofhi 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     W.   J.  ENRIGHT 


T 


HE  color  and  force  of  life  swiftly 
flood  the  scene  in  this  brief  tale. 


ertise- 
Jane 
"look 
to  be 


Wanted 

A  strong  man  to  beat  a  wife  beater.  Ten 
dollars  to  the  right  party.  Apply  between 
five  and  six  p.  m.  at  222  Sixteenth  Street 

JANE  MUDGE  was  the  author  of  this  adv 
went  and  the  wife  of  the  wife  beater, 
could  never  be  classed  among  those  who 
wan  and  walk  weary."  but  she  had  need 
big  of  bone  and  firm  of  muscle  or  she 
con  Id  have  never  held  her  own  for  five 
years  with  Bill  Mudge. 

Despite  her  knowledge  that  he  drank, 
she  had  married  him  when  both  were 
some  forty-odd  years  old.  His  coarse 
good  looks  and  a  certain  dash  caused  her 
sentimental  heart  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  to  prevail  over  her  practical  head. 

Always  having  been  a  hard-working 
woman,  she  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  discontinue  going  out  by  the  day 
just  because  she  was  married.  Neither 
did  Rill  Mudge.  Why  should  she  stop? 
It  did  not  inconvenience  him  in  the 
least.  Day  in  and  day  out,  when  he  saw 
fit  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  saloons, 
en  route  from  mill  to  home,  he  found  a 
good  supper  awaiting  him.  Neither  did 
he  see  any  cause  for  "grouch"  because 
she  could  earn  enough  to  share  more 
than  half  of  the  upkeep  of  their  living. 

Hut  in  truth  and  all  fairness  to 
Mudge,  it  must  go  on  record  that  Jane 
had  never  expected  him  to  think  other- 
wise, and,  indeed,  his  habitual  half- 
maudlin  condition,  or  even  his  frequent 
real  drunken  spells,  apparently  had  not 
worried  her  too  much.  She  was  hon- 
estly fond  of  the  man. 


AS,  however,  his  craving  for  drink  in- 
creased  with  the  years,  he  grew 
more  and  more  abusive  with 
tongue  and  fist ;  yet  even  in  his  ugly 
moods  she  could  invariably  manage  him, 
returning  push  for  push,  or  warding  off 
his  blows  with  a  quick,  strong  move- 
ment of  her  own. 

But  one  night  he  went  too  far.  Catch- 
ing her  off  guard,  he  twisted  her  arm 
till  she  moaned  with  pain,  which  seemed 
mightily  to  please  the  brute.  "  'Tis  a 
long  worm  that  has  no  turning."  Jane 
turned.  After  supper,  when  he  had  gone  to 
a  saloon,  she  wrote  and  took  to  a  morning 
paper  the  advertisement  quoted  above. 

The  Mudge  doorbell  began  to  ring  long 
before  five  the  next  day.    All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  fairly  scrambled  for 
the  job.    Times  were  hard,  and  anyhow  lots  of  men 
simply  ache  to  get  at  a  wife  beater. 

The  first  to  arrive  was  one  slim,  seedy,  young  college 
chap,  who  eagerly  explained  that  what  he  lacked  in 
sinew  he  made  up  in  science  and  that  he  really  needed 
the  money.  But  although  Jane's  heart  bled  for  him, 
she  had  decided  doubts  as  to  his  success  as  a  wife- 
beating  man  beater. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  a  sickly,  half-nourished 
little  minister,  who  was  sure  that  he  could  win  out  by 
moral  persuasion.  She  was  just  as  sure  that  he  could 
not.  and  dismissed  him  with  a  couple  of  freshly  made 
doughnuts,  which  lie  swallowed  at  once — almost  whole. 

Two  husky  "hoboes"  were  dead  anxious  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  her.  One  declared  he  would  beat  up  the 
"cuss"  for  half  price.  And  his  pal  (sniffing  the  fresh 
doughnuts,  like  as  not)  said  yearningly  that  he'd 
change  the  map  of  any  brute's  face  for  a  good  square 
meal :  but  still  Jane  could  not  see  her  way  clear.  She 
knew  her  husband  perfectly  well  and  did  not  under- 
rate his  strength. 

For  nearly  an  hour  she  simply  eliminated.  Finally 
came  a  hardy,  bulldoggish-lookiug  man  who,  witli  mod- 
est pride,  introduced  himself  as  "Mick  the  Champeen." 
With  bulging  brow,  advancing  chin,  and  no  nose  to 
notice,  he.  at  any  rate,  looked  the  part.  He  seemed  the 
man  of  the  hour  to  Jane,  so  she  engaged  him. 

All  later  applicants  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mick 
himself  with  the  terse  phrase.  "Job's  filled."  and  some- 


how not  a  mother's  son  doubted  him.  From  the  start 
he  lifted  a  load  from  Jane's  shoulders. 

Alone  with  the  prize  fighter,  she  unbosomed  her  pent- 
up  woes,  and  for  once  in  her  workaday  and  worse- 
may-come-yet  life,  the  patient  woman  broke  down  en- 
tirely, subbing  bitterly  as  she  finished  the  recital: 

"And  I  just  can't  st-st-stand  it  any  longer,  now  he's 
crippled  up  my  arm." 

The  "champeen"  was  visibly  much  affected. 

"Female's  tears  just  naturally  g-g-get  my  g-g-goat," 
he  sobbed  in  sympathy.  "I'll  se-settle  his  h-h-hash 
for  him." 

"You  won't  kill  him?"  she  cried  anxiously. 


fectly    plain    contempt.      Mudge.    drink-crazed  and] 
angry,  tosses  luncheon  pail  to  far  corner— tears  off 
his  cap  and  coat — throws  on  floor — orders  Jane  to 
pick  them  up. 

Jane  tosses  head  scornfully— crosses  to  stove — | 
[ticks  up  potato  pot— crosses  to  sink— steps  on  coat 
and  cap  in  her  way.  Mudge.  with  an  oath,  makes 
vicious  lunge  at  her — catches  her  sore  arm  with  one 
hand — strikes  her  with  the  other.  Jane  screams  and 
staggers.  Enter  from  closet  something  wild,  on  the  leap. 
Exit  cat  under  stove  in  a  hurry.    Clock  ticks  on. 

Something  doing  from  that  on.  Let  us  drop  stage 
vernacular  and  tell  it  in  our  own  way. 

Mudge  did  not  realize  what  was  what 
till  several  blows  on  either  ear  enlight- 
ened him  a  little.  He  turned.  Hisfaceinet 
a  slap — one  exceeding  the  speed  limit. 
"Hell,"  said  he. 

He  spoke  truly.    That's  just  what  it' 
was  for  a  while  for  him.    He  was  kicked 
and  punched,  pounded,  shaken,  and — then 
some  more.    His  nose  bled.    He  struggled 
some,  but  mostly  he  pleaded  for  mercy. 

"That's  for  the  missus  to  decide.  (Jet 
(in  your  knees  and  ask  her  parding." 
advised  Mick. 

With  appropriate  language,  the  now] 
sobered  man  declined  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort  and  hoarsely  bellowed: 

"I'll  have  you  pinched  for  this,  you 
pug — you." 

"Go  to  it!  I'll  just  make  it  worth 
your  while,"  yelled  the  gleeful  Mick, 
i  Business  of  more  punishment.  I 
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"Go  to  it!  I'll  just  make  it  worth 
your  while,  "  yelled  the  gleeful Mick. 
(Business   of  more  punishment) 

"No:  wot's  the  use?"  sniffled  Mick.  "Just  give  him 
wot's  comin'  to  him,  believe  me." 

Then  they  exchanged  ideas,  evolving  a  plan  which 
(as  was  proved  later)  for  vivid  action  could  have 
pushed  to  the  wall  many  a  motion-picture  play,  and  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  explain  what  happened  that 
evening  in  the  technique  of  a  photo-play  scenario : 

CHARACTERS 

Bill  Mudge,  a  drunken  brute  By  himself 

Jane  Mudge,  an  aroused  wife  By  herself 

Mitk,  an  angel  pug  By  himself 

The  Cat  The  Clock 

Act  First  and  Last 

J AXE  discovered  setting  kitchen  table  and  attending 
to  cooking  of  supper  in  general.    Mick  discovered 
peacefully  swaying  in  kitchen  rocker.    Cat  discov- 
ered in  restful  but  attentive  attitude.    Clock  discov- 
ered pointing  to  hour  of  seven. 

Mick.  Jane,  and  cat  prick  up  ears — listen.  Clock 
ticks  on.  Exit  Mick  hurriedly  into  convenient  kitchen 
closet  with  door  ajar  just  enough  for  intelligent 
observation.  Enter  Mudge  reeling  through  back 
door — leers  unpleasantly  at  wife.    Wife  shows  per- 


HE  terrified  man  gave  in.  Sob- 
bing, he  avowed  willingness  to  do 
or  say  anything  required,  where- 
upon Mick  slumped  him  down  on  his 
knees  before  Mrs.  Mudge  and  thundered  : 
"Speak! — before  I  swell  your  mouth 
up  more  so  you  can't." 

And  Mudge  spoke  as  never  before. 
While  groveling  at  Jane's  feet  he  begged 
her  forgiveness,  promised  never  to  strike 
her  again,  never  to  touch  another  drop, 
her  wisli  would  be  his  law — or  words 
which  meant  the  same  thing — always 
prompted  by  hearty  foot  shoves  from  Mick. 
Z  ^fZjrfl  *-ne  s^aSe  manager,  who  finally  inquired  : 
"Will  that  be  about  all  from  him  now,' 
ma  'am?" 

The  leading  lady,  gazing  meditatively 
at  the  "jellyflshed"  husband,  who  gazed 
back  with  imploring  eyes,  answered 
slowly  : 

"Yes,  I  guess  that  might  do  for  now." 
Mick  yanked  Mudge  up  by  the  collar 
band,  saying: 

"Go  wash  the  paint  off'n  your  snoot, 
then  pick  up  an'  put  them  duds  away. 
Wot?" 

While  Mudge  was  obeying  orders  with 
alacrity,  Mrs.  Mudge  took  the  reward  from  her  .apron 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Mick,  who,  grinning  appreci- 
atively, took  and  stowed  it  away,  saying :  "Easy  money. 
Thanks.    Reckon  it's  worth  it  to  you,  ma'am,  isn't  it?" 

Then,  as  Mudge  was  eying  the  transaction  curiously, 
although  meekly,  added  :  "Pay  day,  isn't  it,  MudgeS 
"Yes,"  murmured  Mudge. 

"Fine!  Just  hand  the  missus  what  you  owe  her 
before  I  go— $10." 

With  trembling  but  quick  fingers  the  man  obeyed. 

"Well,  it's  all  over  now  but  the  shoutin',"  regretfully 
remarked  the  pugilist,  reaching  for  his  cap;  "an'  say, 
Mrs.  Mudge"  (with  a  kindly  protecting  wink  at  her  I. 
"I'm  livin'  down  here  a  bit — over  Keefe's  joint.  If 
you  need  me  again,  just  give  the  high  sign  an'  I'll 
help  you  out  again.  I  was  only  practical'  to-day. 
I'll  do  better  by  you  next  time." 

"There  ain't  going  to  be  no  next  time,"  stuttered 
Mudge  with  no  intention  of  being  funny. 

Jane,  looking  happier  and  younger  than  for  years, 
answered  her  new  friend  pleasantly: 

"I'm  sure  much  obliged  to  you.  Supper's  most 
ready;  why  can't  you  sit  and  have  a  bite  with  us, 
Mr.   ,"  pausing  for  information. 

"O'Grady's  me  name,"  prompted  Mick  politely,  as 
he  looked  interrogatively  at  Mudge. 

"Sure,  O'Grady,"  said  the  latter  with  forced  earnest- 
ness, "why  can't  ye?" 

"I  can,"  said  O'Grady. 
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/^STORY  of  a  girl  fan  and  a  male 
bluestocking.  What  would  be  the 
upshot  of  a  love  match  between  them? 
The  easy  good  humor  of  this  story  points 
the  moral  while  seeming  only  to  adorn 
the  tale. 

WILLIAM-MORRIS     FARRINGTON- JONES 
was  not  a  special  edition.    He  was  a  man: 
a  rich  man  with  a  fad.    The  fad  was 
knowledge.     William-Morris  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  he  knew — everything.  When 
other  children  had  learned  their  A  B  C's,  William- 
Iforris   had    been    busy   on   his  Addison, 
Browning,  and  Carlyle;  his  anthropology, 
biology,  and  chemistry.    It  came  easy  for 
William-Morris:   he  caught  knowledge  on 
the  wing  and  placed  it  in  the  well-ordered 
aviary  of  his  brain.    He  could  expound  the 
Laplacian  theory  or  set  forth  the  philos- 
ophy of  Nietzsche  at  a  moment's  notice.  He 
could  bound  Paraguay  on  the  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.    He  could  tell  you  who 
Patanjali  was.   After  a  few  months  of  Wil- 
liam-Morris's company  any  acquisitive  per- 
son could  pass  the  entrance  examination  for 
Oxford  with  but  little  difficulty. 

Consequently  William-Morris  was  lonely. 
When  he  found  time  he  meant  to  do  some  truly  great 
thing:  write  the  American  drama  or  something  of  the 
sort,  but  as  yet  he  had  been  too  busy  learning  and  liv- 
ing at  the  club.  He  was  getting  tired  of  the  club,  tired 
of  being  lonely,  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  mar- 
riage. He  knew  women  from  Jane  Austen  to  Zola, 
but  he  had  never  held  a  woman's  hand.  William- 
Morris  was  an  acquired  taste,  and  as  yet  no  girl  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  him. 

Then  Jabowsky  died.  No  one  was  very  sorry  when 
he  did.  so  perhaps  we  need  not  be.  Various  curi- 
ous green  animals,  together  with  graceful  but  in- 
opportune snakes,  bored  him  to  death.  Before  his 
snake  days  began,  Jabowsky  had  lived  at  the  club: 
lie  had  resigned,  of  course,  but  it  seemed  only  decent 
to  send  some  slight  floral  offering  to  the  undertak- 
ing parlors  where  Jabowsky  lay.  shaven  and  sober. 
The  purchasing  of  the  floral  offering  was  placed  in 
William-Morris's  hands.  He  knew  about  things  of 
that  sort. 

He  went  to  the  nearest  florist  and  ordered  a  sheaf 
of  pure  wThite  carnations.  Then  he  priced  the  rib- 
bon with  which  the  sheaf  was  to  be  bound.  The 
price  was  exorbitant.  William-Morris  knew  that.  He 
said  he  would  procure  the  ribbon  elsewhere  and  send 
it  around.  Hence  to  the  nearest  department  store. 
Department  stores  knew  no  terrors  for  William- 
Morris.  He  stepped  boldly  up  to  the  ribbon  counter. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  counter  Maida  Allan  stepped 
meekly  up  and  asked  if  she  could  do  anything  for 
him. 

Now  Maida  was  pretty ;  as  pretty  as  a  dainty  pink- 
and-white  cloud  in  the  east  at  sunset  time,  in  the 
same  unobtrusive,  detached  sort  of  way.  She  had 
lived  in  exactly  the  same  world  with  William-Morris 
for  eighteen  years,  but  while  he  had  been  busy  learn- 
ing, she  had  been  busy  loving.  She  loved  her  mamma 
and  her  relatives :  she  loved  living  and  being  out  of 
doors :  she  loved  eating  good  things  and  wearing 
pretty  ones;  she  loved  play  and  she  loved  work; 
she  loved  the  little  Western  city  where  she  lived : 
incidentally  she  had  loved  a  few  men,  but  she  had 
loved  them  all  too  soon  and  had  discovered  her  mis- 
take before  it  was  too  late.  Consequently  we  have 
her  asking  William-Morris  if  she  could  do  anything 
for  him. 

IT  SEEM  ED  to  William-Morris  that  she  might  do 
a  number  of  very  acceptable  things  for  him.  or 
that  perhaps  she  had  already  done  too  much.  He 
continued  to  stare  into  the  bluest  eyes  he  had  ever 
seen,  to  watch  distractedly  two  very  pokable  dimples, 
and  to  say  nothing. 

"Some  ribbon  perhaps?"  she  suggested. 
That  was  it,  of  course — ribbon;  how  very  dull  of 
him  to  have  forgotten. 

"Jabowsky  died,  you  see — "  he  began. 
"Ob,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said. 

There !  He  had  done  it  already,  made  her  sorry 
the  first  thing. 


But  I'll  want  the  ribbon  just 


"Pet-a*  Veto*!' 


"This  is  Mr.  Dooley  —  Mr.  Farrington- Jones," 
Maida  presented  the  creature.  ' '  Mr.  Buddy  Dooley  ' ' 

"Oh — er — don't  mention  it,"  he  answered  hastily. 
She  dimpled  ever  so  slightly.    "Some  white  ribbon, 
was  it?" 

That  was  it,  of  course,  white  ribbon.  "White — 
yes,  just  any  sort  that  is — er — handy.  About  four 
dollars'  worth,"  he  concluded  vaguely.  Four  dollars 
was  the  price  the  florist  had  asked. 

"I'll  just  put  it  in  my  pocket;  you  need  not  trouble 
to — er — wrap  it,  you  know,"  he  said  when  the  ribbon 
was  finally  removed  from  the  two  plump  fingers  where 
it  had  been  miraculously  wound  into  a  bunch. 

"I'll  have  to  have  it  signed.  'Sign,  please?' "  she 
called. 

A  floorwalker  came  up.  "Bight  here  at  your  serv- 
ice, Miss  Allan,"  he  smiled. 

WILLIAM-MOBRIS  was  sure  he  had  never  seen 
so  objectionable  a  fellow  as  that  floorwalker. 
There  had  been  no  necessity  of  touching  her 
hand  when  he  took  the  pencil.    He  scowled  at  the 
padded  shoulders  and  departed. 

He  went  to  the  club  to  give  the  incident  due  con- 
sideration. After  giving  the  due  consideration  he 
decided  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Goethian  case  of 
elective  affinities.  He  loved  Miss  Allan  as  passion- 
ately as  an  Abelard,  as  devotedly  as  a  Dante.  But 
he  must  go  at  the  matter  logically.  He  felt  about 
in  his  aviary  and  drew  from  a  pigeonhole  the  fact 
that  solid  geometry  treats  of  figures  not  wholly  in 
the  same  plane.  That  suited  the  case  exactly.  Viewed 
geometrically,  the  proposition  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  M.  A.  so  that  she,  too,  could  recog- 
nize the  axiom  that  M.  A.  and  W.-M.  F.-.I.  were 
affinities.  The  corollary  was  marriage.  To  become 
acquainted — there  was  the  rub!  He  looked  about  the 
club  savagely.  If  only  another  member  would  die — 
inspiration!  Jabowsky  had  once  been  a  good  fellow; 
he  would  send  him  a  little  private  bouquet,  necessi- 
tating more  ribbon. 

William-Morris  stepped  timidly  up  to  the  ribbon 
counter.    Maida  recognized  him  and  smiled. 
"Anything  wrong'.'"  she  asked. 

"No — er — you  see  those  flowers  were  from  the  bunch 
at  the  club.  I  thought  I'd  better — er — send  a  few 
personally.  I  want  some  more  ribbon,  just  like  the 
last." 

"Are  you  going  to  send  the  same  sort  of  flowers V" 
she  inquired  as  she  took  the  ribbon  from  the  shelf. 

"Why— er — I  hadn't  thought.    I  suppose  so — " 

"Why  don't  you  send  something  different?  It  would 
seem  more  thoughtful." 

"By  Jove,  it  would !    That  is  a  good  idea.    I  be- 


ieve  I'll — er — do  that, 
the  same." 

"Now  if  I  were  you,"  Maida  loved  her  job,  "I'd  send 
some  colored  flowers  and  tie  them  with  ribbon  to 
match." 

"But — er — now.  what  would  you  get?" 
Maida  puckered  her  lips  into  kissable  form.  "I 
can't  think  of  a  flower  but  carnations  just  now,  and 
there  is  sure  to  be  such  a  crowd  of  them.  Could  you 
wait  until  after  luncheon?  I'll  look  in  the  florists' 
windows  while  I'm  out." 

Heaven  suddenly  descended  and  enlisted  William- 
Morris  as  a  member  of  its  population. 

"Why,  now,  that  is — er — so  awfully  kind  of  you. 
I  wonder  would  you  think  me — er — impudent — push- 
ing, that  is — if  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  at  luncheon 
time  and  select  the  flowers  for  me?" 

Maida  hesitated,  glanced  at' the  primly  be- 
spectacled but  rather  nice-appearing  young  man 
before  her,  appraised  him  morally,  remembered 
that  Jabowsky  had  died,  and  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  help  him. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  William- 
m  Morris  was  waiting  at  the  Washington  Street 
entrance  to  the  department  store.  At  two  min- 
utes past  twelve  Maida  was  with  him.  William- 
Morris  was  enthralled;  she  was  as  beautiful 
as  Thetis,  as  graceful  as  Iris,  as  enchanting 
as  Circe.  The  yellow  buttercups  which  matched 
her  hair  and  with  which  her  hat  was  wreathed 
were  a  halo. 

"Shall  we  have  luncheon  first?"  he  asked. 
"Why— I  don't  know.  I— hadn't  thought  of 
that.    Shall  we  stop  here  then?   This  is  where 
I  always  lunch." 
William-Morris  looked.    It  was  a  sprawling,  sani- 
t a  ry  -looking  ca  f et eria . 

"You  wouldn't — er — care  to  try  some  other  place?" 
"I've  tried  so  many,  I  am  sure  this  is  the  best. 
Shall  we  go  in?" 

In  they  went.  He  had  never  been  in  a  cafeteria 
before.  They  had  always  seemed  obnoxiously  ordi- 
nary, overcrowded,  and  odorous  from  the  outside.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do  first.  He  was  sorry  he  had 
ever  inwardly  scoffed  at  the  users  of  the  wrong  fork. 

"You  must  get  in  the  line  here,"  said  Maida.  "Take 
your  tray  here.  You  go  first,  then,  and  I'll  show  you 
where  the  things  are.  Here  are  the  napkins.  Here, 
if  you  want  a  glass  of  water.  Take  your  knives  and 
forks  out  of  that  basket ;  you'd  better  take  some 
spoons,  too — "  and  so  on  until  William-Morris,  his 
tray  heavily  laden  with  all  manner  of  things  he 
never  ate,  stepped  from  the  line  and  waited  for  her 
(o  show  him  what  to  do  next. 

She  came  up  to  him,  laughing  and  blushing  a  bit. 
He  wondered  why. 

"Shall  we  sit  here  at  this  table,  by  the  window?" 
They  should  and  did. 

"I  like  cafeterias  so  much  better,  because  you  can 
see  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  get,  and  it  is  easier 
to  choose.  Now  to-day  I  would  have  ordered  custard 
pie  if  I  hadn't  seen  how  perfectly  delicious  this 
strawberry  shortcake  looked.  I  love  strawberries — 
and  the  spring  that  brings  them." 

" — Lusti/  spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  <dl  beauty  with  an  easy  span," 

quoted  William-Morris. 

"Yes —  Don't  you  like  your  ham  sandwich?  You 
are  not  eating  anything." 

"Do  you  care  for  Keats?"  asked  William-Morris. 

"Keats?  Oh.  the  writer.  I  don't  know.  I  have 
never  read  any  of  his  books." 

William-Morris  changed  the  subject. 

Maida's  luncheon  was  eaten.  William-Morris's 
luncheon  was  evaded.    "Shall  we  go?"  asked  Maida. 

"The — er — waiter?  Whom — or,  that  is  to  say, 
wliere  shall  I  get  my  check?" 

SHE   laughed   a   chuckling,   lovable  laugh.  "You 
passed  the  cashier  back  there.    You  see.  you  are 
supposed  to  pay  when  your  tray  is  tilled.    It  is  all 
right;  I  settled  it." 

William-Morris  changed  his  residence  from  para- 
dise to  a  shorter  and  uglier  place.  He  had  made  an 
ass  of  himself.  Had  invited  an  angel  to  luncheon 
with  him  and  let  her  pay  the  bill.  He  remonstrated 
with  the  angel,  but  she  persisted  in  laughing  and 
shaking  her  halo.  After  all,  it  was  an  awkward 
business,  trying  to  force  a  half  dollar  or  so  on  a 
Thetis-Iris-Circe  combination   of  girl.     He  desisted 
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;lad  to  do  so.    He  would — 


and  escorted  her  to  the  florist's,  where  he  insisted, 
despite  all  protests,  on  buying  her  a  bunch  of  violets 
witli  a  red  rose  for  a  heart  in  them.  Then  they  bought 
some  babylike  pink  sweet  peas  and  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley for  Jabowsky,  and  hurried  back  to  the  store. 

"Will  you — er — go  to  luncheon  with  me  to-morrow V" 
pleaded  William  Morris  as  Maida  measured  the  pink 
ribbon. 

Maida  was  afraid  she  couldn't. 

"Dinner  to-night  and  to— er— some  entertainment  of 
some  sort  afterward?"  William-Morris  was  clutching 
desperately. 

.Maida  would  he  glad  to  have  him  call  and  meet 
her  mamma. 

Perhaps,   after   all.    it  wa 
geometry. 

William-Morris  would  be  giai 
or  he  more  than  glad  to  do  so. 
He  wen  id  be  both  charmed  and 
delighted.  Mentally  he  would 
he— something  else  if  he  didn't. 
Would  mamma,  perhaps,  he  re- 
ceiving that  evening? 

Mamma  would.  Mamma  kept 
a  hoarding  house  named  The 
Hillcrest.  It  was  on  Tenth  and 
Madison  Streets,  and  good-by 
until  evening. 

So  it  was.  in  the  babyhood  of 
spring,  that  their  friendship 
budded,  and  spring  was  yet  a 
baby  when  their  friendship  blos- 
somed into  an  engagement. 

THE  problem  of  getting 
M.  A.  to  recognize  the 
M.  A.  plus  W.-M.  F.-.I. 
axiom  was  not  as  difficult  as 
William-Morris  had  feared  it 
might  he.  Maida's  specialty 
was  loving,  and  so  when  a  man 
whom  she  and  mamma  decided 
was  a  "good"  man  loved  her 
absolutely,  ardently,  and  de- 
votedly. Maida  usually  loved 
hack,  for  a  time  at  least,  until 
she  found  some  very  adequate 
reason  for  not  doing  so. 

William-Morris's  easy  victory 
was  doubly  gratifying  to  him 
because  he  had  won  her  with  a 
handicap  placed  on  his  efforts. 
He  wished  to  be  loved  solely 
for  himself.  Therefore  he  did 
not  tell  Maida  that  he  was 
ostentatiously  rich.    She  knew 

that  he  hail  a  comfortable  income,  of  course:  no  man 
lived  at  the  Roayington  Club  and  did  nothing  who  did 
not  have  a  comfortable  income,  but  the  six  figures 
were  reserved  for  a  surprise,  to  be  divulged  soon 
after  the  wedding. 

And  the  wedding  trembled  far  away  in  the  roseate 
future.  Maida  should  not.  would  not.  and  could  not 
be  married  without  a  proper  trousseau.  Mamma  was 
more  than  kind,  and  would  not  take  any  more  board 
money  from  Maida:  she  could  save  all  her  earnings: 
but  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  even  with  fingers  delicately 
skilled  at  hand  embroidery,  it  would  take  some  time 
to  make  a  collection  of  dresses,  table  linen,  and — 
other  things  worthy  of  William-Morris's  future  wife. 

William-Morris  had  vague  ideas  about  obtaining  a 
trousseau  in  an  easier  manner  than  by  working  fifty- 
four  hours  a  week  for  it:  but  he  had  found  Ins  prob- 
lem was  indeed  one  of  figures  in  the  same  plane,  and 
he  dared  not  voice  his  desires.  Maida's  papa  had  once 
been  a  big  man.  He  had  died,  bankrupt  and  on  pur- 
pose, and  his  widow  had  paid  the  bills — that  was  all. 

For  the  first  month  of  their  engagement  William- 
Morris  never  visited  earth  at  all.  Some  of  the  men 
at  the  club  envied  him,  and  some  of  them  felt  sorry 
for  him,  but  it  mattered  not  to  William-Morris;  he 
did  not  know  there  were  any  men  at  the  club. 

MAIDA'S  mamma  was  rather  chary  with  Maida's 
society.  She  said  that,  after  all.  Maida  worked 
in  a  shop  and  William-Morris  lived  at  the  Roay- 
ington (Midi,  and  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  them  not 
to  be  seen  too  often  together  before  they  were  married  : 
she  had  found  out  that  people,  some  people  that  was. 
were  rather  unkind.  Maida.  as  always,  agreed  with 
her  mamma  to  the  letter;  but  two  evenings  a  week 
he  was  permitted  to  call  on  his  goddess,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  he  took  his  electric  launch  and  mamma 
and  the  angel  and  went  far  up  the  river,  not  coming 
home  until  early  nighttime. 

Mamma  always  went  to  sleep,  and  then  William- 
Morris  produced  his  little  leather-bound  copy  of  Keats 
or  Browning  or  William  Rlake  and  l  ead  aloud  to  Maida, 
who  sat  in  the  green  grass  and  looked  up  at  the  big 
hollow  blue  sky  and  smelled  the  cool,  clean,  springtime 
odors,  and  loved — loved  looking  and  loved  smelling, 
loved  the  world,  loved  mamma  and — William-Morris. 

He  had  just  finished  reading  "Endymion."  They 
had  been  reading  it  for  two  Sunday  afternoons.  lie 
closed  the  book  and  waited  for  Maida  to  say  some- 


thing; hut  she  was  looking  away  at  the  green  hills. 
Her  lips  were  red  and  soft  and  parted;  her  eyes 
were  bluer  than  the  big  sky,  and  there  was  a  wist- 
ful, far-away  look  in  them;  her  hair  seemed  to  cuddle 
in  golden  beams  about  her  pure  little  face;  an  angel 
in  very  truth — there  was  something  supernatural, 
something  sacred  about  her  beauty. 

"My  little  love,"  exclaimed  William-Morris,  "can 
you  tell  me  of  what  you  are  thinking'.'" 

"Just  now  I  was  thinking."  she  answered,  "what  a 
lovely  hat  those  green  hills  would  make,  faced  back 
with  that  blue  sky  and  with  those  white  clouds  for 
Illumes  on  top." 

For  an  instant  William-Morris  visited  the  earth. 

"Shall  we  go  now?"  he  said. 

"So  early!  Why  not  go  down  to  the  edge  and 
skip  rocks  for  a  while;  or  can  you  skip  rocks?" 


yearning  soul  she  explained,  and  finally  William-Mor- 
ris understood. 

"Oh — I  see — er — baseball." 

"You  are  not  going?"  asked  Maida.    She  allowed  no 
complimentary  tone  of  surprise  to  lurk  in  her  voice. 
"Going?"  echoed  William-Morris. 


M 


AIDA'S  shoulders  raised  ever  so  slightly, 
turned  to  wait  on  another  customer,  and 


she 
Wil- 


liam-Morris took  the  first  elevator  going  down. 
She  had  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  and  her  shoul- 
ders had  screamed:  "To  think  that  I  am  going  to 
marry  a  man  who  doesn't  go  to  the  opening  game!'' 

Therefore  William-Morris's   remark   to  the  stern- 
mouthed  Richard  Wagner  adorning  the  club's  music 
room  may  have  been  merely  defensive:   "To  think 
that  I  am  going  to  marry  a  girl  who  could  cry  about 
baseball !" 

That  night  he  telephoned  to 
Maida.  The  game  was  over.' 
The  Beavers  had  won.  Maida 
forgave  him  for  nothing  at  all. 
and  lie  forgave  her  for  the  same 
thing. 

Sunday  he  called,  radiant,! 
with  "Sonnets  from  the  PortuB 
guese"  in  his  pocket. 

Maida,  equally  radiant,  metl 
him  at  the  door.    She  had  her 
hat  on,  but  it  was  the  buttercup 
hat,  and  beneath  it  was  a  plain 
little  shirt  waist  with  a  rolling 
collar ;    beneath    that    was  al 
brown  linen  skirt  and  stubby- 
toed  tan  Oxford  shoes;  these 
were    Maida's  "everydal 
clothes."    On  Sundays  she  al- 
ways wore  fluffy  white  things 
with  a  rosebud  hat  and  tippy- 
heeled  white  shoes. 

"Oh.  I  was  afraid  you'd  be 
late!"  she  said.  "Mamma  is  so9 
good ;  she  felt  so  sorry  about 
my  missing  the  opening  game 
that  she  has  actually  said  we 
might  go  together  to-day.  She 
doesn't  care  to  go,  doesn't  like 
Sunday  baseball,  and  neither  do 
I  just  exactly,  hut  it  is  my 
only  chance.  I'm  all  ready,  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  hurry.'1 


T 


"Oh,  look — look— look- ee!  It's  a  hit— a  hit 
— a  hit !  "  screamed  Maida.  "Run,  Kr,un- 
tier — run — run— oh,  for  my  sake,  run  I" 

"William-Morris  could  not,  but  she  showed  him  how. 

Then  spring  grew  up  a  bit  and  pretended  to  be  sum- 
mer. A  very  fair  pretense  she  made,  too,  of  a  hot,  siz- 
zling city  summer.  Spring  often  acts  up  like  that  in 
the  West.  Straw-hatted,  shirt-waisted  men  appeared 
along  with  parasoled  and  white-shoed  women.  The 
pavements  became  soft  and  sticky  and  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes were  horn.  The  soda  fountains  hung  up  their 
"Special  To-day"  signs  and  started  their  electric  fans. 
Rand  concerts  began  to  be  given  in  the  parks  and 
then  came — baseball. 

IT  WAS  opening  day.  The  Seals  and  Reavers  were 
to  play  that  afternoon.  The  Beavers  were  the 
home  team. 

William-Morris  did  not  know  that  it  was  opening 
day.  He  only  knew  that  there  was  a  quite  unaccount- 
able crowd  on  the  street:  that  it  was  hotter  than  yes- 
terday; and  that  the  sight  of  Maida  would  do  him 
good. 

He  strolled  down  the  quietest  of  the  noisy  streets  to 
the  store.  He  went  to  the  ribbon  counter,  though 
such  an  act  was  strictly  prohibited  by  mamma  and 
Maida. 

Horrors  of  the  Inferno!  Maida's  blue  eyes  were 
rimmed  with  pink — she  had  been  crying.  William- 
Morris  contemplated  murder  and  suicide.  It  seemed 
so  useless  to  live  or  let  live  in  a  world  where  Maida 
cried. 

"It's  the  game."  she  explained,  dabbing  at  her  eyes. 
"This  is  the  only  day  in  the  world  when  I  hate,  hair 
having  to  work.  But  don't  you  mind  about  me.  dear; 
you  go  right  on  and  enjoy  yourself  and  bring  me  a 
score  book  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  (Jo  on.  you'll  be 
late.  I  am  just  frightfully  foolish,  but —  oh.  sup- 
posing the  Beavers  don't  win  !  Or  supposing  they  do 
— and  I  miss  it  !" 

"Reavers? — er — now.  my  darling,  had  you  better  go 
home?    What  game — er — " 

"What  game!"  snapped  the  angel.  She  had  never 
snapped  before. 

"What  game — "  echoed  William-Morris  dully. 

Then  Maida  explained.  She  explained  rapidly  and 
absolutely  coherently;  from  the  depths  of  her  baseball- 


Ill  :Y  hurried.  Hot.breaui 
less,  and  panting.  Wil- 
liam -  Morris  s  h  o  v  ed 
Maida  to  the  platform  of  I 
street  car  bulging  and  bursting  with  humanity,  and 
clung  for  his  life  to  the  lowest  step.  Maida's  mamma 
wouldn't  let  her  ride  in  motor  cars  until  after  she  was 
ma  rried. 

When  they  got  off  the  car  Maida  seized  him  by  the 
arm  and  pushed  him  into  a  raging,  seething  ocean  of 
shirt-sleeved,  red-faced,  excited  men. 

"Hurry!  Hurry!"  she  urged.  "(let  the  tickets, 
quick!  The  grand  stand  looks  as  if  it  were  crowded. 
Oh,  do  try  to  push  in  front  of  some  of  them.  Never 
mind  me:  I'll  wait  over  there  close  to  the  gate,  only 
hurry!  It  would  break  my  heart,  just  break  it.  if  we 
missed  even  the  first  half  of  the  first." 

"Missed  what?"  inquired  William-Morris. 

"Go  on!"  again  the  angel  snapped  and  stamped  her 
foot  besides. 

William-Morris  went  on.  It  seemed  necessary.  He 
forgot  "The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  in  his 
pocket.  He  forgot  everything  he  had  ever  known  ;  for- 
got that  he  was  civilized;  forgot  his  entire  philosophy 
of  life.  He  remembered  that,  come  battle,  murder,  or 
sudden  death,  he  must  fight  and  push  his  way  to  that 
window  in  a  hurry;  he  must  go  on!  He  did  so.  He 
received  two  small  tickets  of  red  cardboard.  He 
crowded  and  fought  his  way  out.  He  met  Maida. 
bidding  him  "Hurry!"  He  helped  her  up  innumerable 
steps;  he  passed  thousands  of  people;  he  saw  dozens 
of  boys  selling  things  which  appeared  to  be  cushions 
of  some  sort,  and  programs:  unconsciously  he  started 
to  remove  his  coat. 

"Here."  said  Maida.  giving  him 
can  see  the  whole  diamond,  and 
pitcher's  box!    oh.  we  are  lucky!" 


i  little  push,  "we 
right  behind  the 
He  sat  down. 


ARAXD  began  to  play. 
"It's  -Take  Me  Out  to  the  Rail  Game,'"  ex- 
plained  Maida  :   "doesn't  it   sound   pretty  out 
here?" 

William-Morris  did  not  answer.  He  was  busy  won- 
dering why  on  earth  that  fat  man  was  out  there 
sweeping  one  little  patch  of  ground. 

A  boy  passed  selling  peanuts.  Maida  stopped  him, 
produced  a  nickel  from  her  glove,  and  bought  one  bag. 

It  seemed  to  William-Morris  that  the  habit  Maida 
had  of  paying  for  her  own  things  to  eat  when  she  was 
out  with  him  was  one  of  the  most  irritating  habits  he 
had  ever  encountered. 

She  offered  him  some  peanuts.  He  politely  and  posi- 
tively refused.    She  began  to  {Continued  on  paged® 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY     NOEMI  PERNESSIN 


IT  IS  eighty-three  miles  by  rail,  a  little  farther  by 
motor,  from  Penncote  to  the  most  fashionable 
trottery  in  New  York. 
Few  care  to  make  the  journey,  because  Penncote 
is  sufficient  unto  itself.  And  turkey  trotting  is  as 
popular  in  Penncote  as  it  is  in  the  cabaret  I  have  in 
mind :  furthermore,  it  isn't  artificially  stimulated 
popularity.  We  do  not  take  our  trotting  with  cham- 
pagne sauce.  Frequently  it  is  enjoyed  with  noth- 
ing but  water  on  the  side.   The  dance  is  the  thing! 

There  is  a  family  physician  of  wide  practice  in 
Penncote  who  trots  himself.  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
defend  the  craze  for  trotting. 

"Defend  it!"  he  exclaimed  in  some  surprise — "it 
needs  no  defense.  Turkey  trotting  is  the  most  sensible 
indoor  amusement  we  have  had  in  my  experience  as  a 
practitioner — and  the  jolliest.  It's  making  fat  people 
thin,  old  men  young,  and  young  people  content  with 
elderly  partners. 

"I  always  think  of  Samuel  Cross  in  connection  with 
turkey  trotting,"  he  continued.  "He's  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  play  golf  with  him.  He  is  a  bachelor  and 
very  proud  of  it.  He  had  reached  the  age  where  he 
walked  rather  flat-footedly  and  took  life  very  seri- 
ously. 

"Also,  he  took  his  recreation  seriously — especially 
golf.  He  was  proud  that  he  belonged  to  the  'right' 
clubs,  and  altogether  was  a  very  undemocratic  and 
unsocial  being.  Particularly  was  he  unsociable  with 
women ;  gave  to  them  only  the  coldest  kind  of 
courtesy. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  played  a  round  of  golf  with 
Sam.  The  match  was  all  square  on  the  eighteenth 
hole.  We  halved  the  nineteenth,  and  then,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  announced  that  he  had  to  quit.  'Awfully 
sorry.'  he  explained,  'but  I'm  off  to  a  dinner  and  a 
trot.' 

"Sam  Cross  hurrying  to  a  trot!  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  that  the  craze  had  got  Sam.  lie  couldn't  be 
nice  enough  now  to  women — possible  hostesses  of 
dinner  trots.  Altogether  turkey  trotting  lias  made  a 
companionable,  democratic  human  being  out  of  Samuel 
Cross." 

"But  the  justification  for  the  dance?"  I  insisted. 

"IT  TEt.l,.  for  one  thing."  answered  the  physician, 
y  y  "it  is  great  exercise — in  fact,  about  the  best 
indoor  exercise.  Keing  a  physician,  I  am 
keen  for  anything  that  makes  people  healthy  and  fit. 
Instead  of  prescribing  a  trotting  horse.  I  order  tur- 
key trotting.  It's  better  exercise,  for  it  brings  into 
play  the  same  muscles  as  in  horseback  riding,  and 
others  besides,  which  means  that  it  is  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  torpid  liver. 

"Trotting  is  also  a  foe  to  fat,"  he  smiled.  "I  have 
a  patient,  a  woman  of  about  forty-five,  whose  great 
trial  it  was  that  she  was  fat  and  growing  fatter. 
It  was  a  physical  annoyance  and  a  mental  worry. 
She  was  cross  and  miserable.  'Exercise,'  I  said 
to  her  when  she  first  came  to  me  about  it.  She 
did.  She  went  to  a  gymnasium  that  taught  a  one. 
two,  three,  bend,  stretch,  touch-the-tioor  system.  It 
was  tiring  and  harrowing — and  fattening.  She  came 
to  me  again.  Fashion  had  come  to  my  assistance. 
"Turkey  trotting'  I  advised.  So  she  joined  a  class 
of  women.  They  meet  three  times  a  week  in  the 
qfternoon  to  trot  under  the  direction  of  a  dancing 
master  who  puts  them  through  their  paces.  They 
make  healthful  play  of  it  where,  at  the  same  hour, 
they  used  to  make  a  business  of  bridge.  I  have 
been  that  woman's  physician  for  years  and  I  never 
siiw  her  so  well  or  so  young.    Naturally  I  believe  in 


turkey  trotting.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  moral  as  good  health." 

Contrary  to  this,  others  ex- 
claim, many  of  them:  "Tur- 
key trotting — it's  so  immoral! 
Just  look  at  it  in  those  caba- 
rets in  New  York." 

I  did. 

What  did  I  see?  A  bewil- 
dering conglomeration  of  peo- 
ple— of  many  types,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  different  classes. 
What  was  that  man  who 
looked  so  much  as  if  he  might 
lie  the  secretary  of  an  anthro- 
pological society  doing  here? 
No  need  to  wonder.  When 
the  music  started  he  was 
doing  what  all  the  rest  were 
doing — turkey  trotting.  And 
there  to  my  surprise  I  espied 
an  editor  of  my  acquaintance 
gleefully  jogging  with  his  wife. 

AT  THE  table  next  to  ours 
sat  a  man  with  a  sharp 
nose  and  a  circular  bald- 
ness on  the  top  of  his  head. 
From  his  conversation  one 
knew  him  for  a  banker  and 
a  prop  of  society.  Sure  he 
trotted  ! 

Yonder  was  a  gay,  madly 
capering    grandfather!  For 

him  there  is  to  be  no  misery  of  decrepit  age.  He 
knows  that  youth  is  not  a  matter  of  years  but  is 
perennial,  and  that  it  must  not  be  starved. 

No  pattering  slowly  down  the  steps  in  carpet  slip- 
pers for  granddad.  He  prefers,  wise  man.  to  trot  in 
specially  ordered  rubber-clinch  pumps. 

BUT  what  of  the  women?    That's  the  curious  thing 
about  this  latter-day  recreation.    It's  about  the 
only  thing  modern  that  can't  be  tacked  on  to  the 
feminist  movement. 

To  be  sure  the  women  were  at  the  trottery.  in  cor- 
responding types  and  ages  with  the  men. 

But  I  find  that  those  who  leave  instructions  with 
their  tailors,  haberdashers,  and  bootmakers  for  spe- 
cially designed  trotting  toggery,  those  who  join  the 
dance  with  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  a  Middle  Age  renas- 
cence, are  the  men!  Like  Jill,  the  women  come  tum- 
bling after. 

And  is  that  all  I  saw? 

Xo.  There  was  the  girl  with  the  palpably  golden 
hair  and  the  violet  eyes  and  the  champagne-flushed 
cheeks. 

Around  her  waist  was  a  vivid  Bulgarian  sash,  made 
somewhat  more  conspicuous  by  the  obtuse  angle  at 
which  her  partner  held  her. 

The  skirt  she  wore  was  highly  slashed  and  her 
waist  was  flimsy,  with  a  chiffon  lining,  giving  the 
impression  of  an  insecure  garment  for  such  violent 
athletic  exercise.  As  for  her  unmannered  dancing 
— true,  no  self -respecting  turkey  would  trot  that 
way ! 

But  dancing  on  the  same  floor,  and  occasionally 
rubbing  elbows  with  her.  was  a  woman  whose  white 
hair  was  pulled  back  in  that  plain  fashion  con- 
forming to  our  traditional  idea  of  Boston  women, 
and  whose  face  bore  a  look  of  race  and  of  fine 
culture. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  genteel  lavender  evening 
gown,  and  was  trotting  with  as  much  self-respecting 
dignity  as  she  would  manifest  in  her  own  drawing 
room. 

For  another  to-be-wondered-at  fact  is  that  this 
dance  makes  its  appeal  as  much — even  more — to  the 
middle-aged  and  elderly  as  to  care-free  youth.  In- 
dustry has  driven  our  elders  so  long  and  so  hard 
that  it  is  high  time  they  had  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing else  than  sit  helplessly  around  at  so-called  en- 
tertainments, amateur  or  professional,  at  home  or 
abroad,  that  don't  entertain  them.  The  turkey 
trot  does. 

DOWN  with  the  old  and  gray  world  where  only 
Youth  dances  upon  the  sward — or  hardwood 
floor.    No  more  senile '  apathy.    It  is  the  cue 
for  Age,  and  he  comes  upon  the  scene  rather  awk- 
wardly and  a  little  shamblinglv — but  getting  there 


notwithstanding.  And  the 
old-time  dance  and  revelry, 
the  mumming  and  the  min- 
strelsy, the  plays  and  the 
songs,  whose  glory  we  prate 
about,  have  not  been  noted  so 
much  for  their  grace  and 
delicacy,  for  their  finish  and 
beauty  and  lack  of  vulgarity, 
yon  know,  as  for  their  hu- 
manizing life  and  health. 


T 


III':  turkey  trot  is  any- 
thing lint  finished.  It  is 
quite  frank,  quite  ngly. 
and  quite  primitive.  In  time 
the  homely  turkey  trot  may 
develop  into  some  pretty 
pheasant  patter,  but  if  in  the 
transition  it  loses  its  essential 
character,  it  will  cease  to  be 
;i  dance  of  the  people  and  thus 
sacrifice  much  of  its  folk 
value.  It  is  necessary  for 
man  to  play  as  well  as  to 
think  and  to  work.  It  is  es- 
sential for  him  to  recreate 
himself,  actively,  healthily, 
and  merrily.  And  until  some 
better  form  of  play  with  as 
general  an  interest  comes  to 
take  its  place,  what  about  the 
turkey  trot?  For  it  is  con- 
ceded that  whatever  makes  an 
appeal  to  such  vast  numbers  cannot  be  wholly  evil  or 
wholly  without  reason.  Like  truth,  morality  hits  no 
absolute.  What  about  our  many  thinly  veiled  dramas 
and  works  of  fiction?  If  we  honestly  compared  their 
moral  effect  with  that  of  the  turkey  trot,  our  conclu- 
sions might  be  more  radically  different  than  we  think. 

If  comparsions  are  inevitable,  why  not  take  the 
clingihg-vine  waltz? 

Don't  you  remember  the  moony  couples  that  used  to 
infest  the  softly  illumined  recesses  of  the  ballroom, 
moving  slowly  and  as  one  being  to  the  sentimental 
strains  of  a  romantic  tulie?  Don't  you  remember,  too. 
the  long  and  loud  and  prophetic-of-evil  denunciations 
that   landed   upon   that   same  arm-encircling  waltz, 


IS  ATJTOMOBILING  to  be  taboo  because  the  few. 
compared  with  the  large  number  who  motor,  re- 
sort to  joy  riding?  If  you  object  to  the  trotteries 
in  New  York — and  they  have  their  "rummy"  features 
— why  censure  wholly  the  dance?  In  Penncote  we  do 
it  in  its  pristine  purity  and  without  bibulous  byplay. 
Out  in  Rapid  City,  Mich.,  the  ladies'  culture  club 
defers  its  turkey  trotting  until  after  it  has  discussed 
the  social  trend  of  our  democracy.  Don't  think  it's 
a  dance  that  belongs  to  New  York  alone,  or  to  any 
commercially  conducted  cabaret  where  any  dance  may 
be  perverted. 

As  the  official  chaperone  of  a  trottery  in  Maiden 
Lane  (as  apt  as  "The  Street  Called  Straight "!  I  re- 
marked : 

"Aw.  it's  all  l  ight  if  they  just  leave  out  this  Oriental 
wrigglin'.  When  any  guys  come  here  and  starts  any 
wrigglin's.  I  go  straight  to  'em  and  look  'em  in  the 
eyes.  'You  got  to  beat  it.  see?'  says  I.  'Beat  it!"  And 
they  do.  But  you  can't  blame  them  for  likin'  the  trot. 
Why,  the  whole  country's  mad  about  it.  Turkey  trot- 
tin'  just  gets  in  the  blood  !" 

FOR  some  time  in  America  we've  been  high-hrow- 
edly  talking  and  writing  about  the  values  of 
folk  arts. 

We've  railed  about  the  commercialism  of  this  rap- 
idly developing  country  that  has  made  no  allowance 
for  recreations  other  than  vicarious  ones.  We've 
demanded  some  democratic  folk  activities.  And 
now  when  we  get  a  real  folk  dance,  with  the  genu- 
ine folk  label  attached,  when  we  come  rigid  smack 
up  against  it.  we  denounce  it  as  shamefully  sophis- 
ticated. 

Sophisticated  ? 

No — some  of  the  dancers  may  be.  but  the  turkey 
trot  itself  is  a  genuine  folk  dance.  Finally,  as 
"there  are  temptations  which  strong  exercise  best 
enables  us  to  resist,"  we  have  use  for  an  athletic 
dance  whose  by-product  is  jollity. 

Honi  S07       i  mal  y  danse. 


COLLIER'S 


I  know  that  you 
will  like  this  handy- 
little  fountain  pen 

A  My  little  Jack 
/  ,  A  Knife  Safety 
has  converted 
I"?",!  thousands  of 
fountain  pen 
skeptics  into 
fountain  pen  users. 
Here  is  a  pen  that  fy  hi 
can  be  carried  right  ' 
side  up,  upside  down,  or  flat,  or 
in  any  position  in  any  pocket  or 
tossed  carelessly  into  a  lady's  purse 
or  suit  case  or  traveling  bag  with 
white  linen.        Geo.  S.  Parker. 


Jack  Knife  Safety 
Fountain  Pen 

is  a  little  wonder — it  has  the  famous 
Lucky  Curve  that  prevents  the  leak, 
a  simple  device  that  locks  in  the 
ink — it  writes  like  a  freshly  dipped 
pen  and  as  smooth  as  glass. 

X5he  Lucky  CujM 

The  Lucky  Curve  is 
an  exclusive  Parker  Pen 
feature  and  is  the  one  | 
big  thing  that  has  taken 
the  leak  and  smear  out 
of  fountain  pens. 

The  price  of  the  pen  illustrated  U 
$z.$o  plus  25c  with  ring  attachment,  and 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  different 
styles  at  varying  prices  in  Jack  Knife 
Safety,  Standard  and  Self- Filling  pens. 

15,000  Dealers  sell  Parker  Pens  on 
trial.  If  you  can't  locate  a  dealer,  send 
for  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

Parker  Pen  Company 

98  Mil!  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

\C^J        NKW  VOKK  UK  TAIL  STORE,  WOOL  WORTH  Bl.DG. 


Brighten  Up  Your 
Car  with 

mm 


the 
Pol- 
and 


It    instantly   brings  out 
beauty  and  newness  of  the 
ished  surface,  upholstering' 
top.   Removes  dust, 
dirt,  stains,  mars  and 
scratches.  Keeps 
your  car  looking-  as 
handsome  as  the  day 
it  came  from  the 
factory. 

LIQUID  VENEER  prevents 
the  surface  coating  from  dry- 
ing out.  Keeps  it  fresh,  clean, 
shining  anil  smooth.  Easily 
and  quickly  applied  with  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth.  No 
drying  to  wait  for. 

Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers 
and  garages.  Also  by  gro- 
cers and  druggists. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  Bottle 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
338  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Your  Cooking 
to  the  Level  of  an  Art 

Show  the  final  touch  of  dainti- 
ness in  the  flavor  by  using 

MAPLEINE 

a  dainty, delicate 
taste  in 

Cakes,  Icings, 
Whipped  Cream, 
Ice  Cream, 
Sauces, 
Puddings, 
Candies. 

Easy  to  use.  Just 
like  any  other  fla- 
vor, and  it  won't 
cook  or  freeze  out. 

Grocers  Sell  It 

Send  2c  stamp  for 

Booklet, 
"Mapleine  Dainties." 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  E9.  Seattle,  Wa 


Finger -Print  Evidence 


By  Robert  J.  Kennedy 


THREE  years  ago  Mme.  Jules  Guion, 
the  wealthy  widow  of  a  former 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Paris, 
started  by  train  from  Paris  for  her  coun- 
try home  near  Fontainebleau.  She  occu- 
pied a  compartment  alone.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  her  body  was  found 
lying  beside  the  tracks.  As  there  was 
DO  evidence  of  crime,  the  police  dis- 
missed the  case  on  the  theory  that,  in 
a  fit  of  despondency  over  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  had  thrown  herself 
from  the  ears. 

But  a  certain  detective  was  not  sntis- 
fied  with  this  explanation.  Weeks  later 
he  undertook  an  investigation  on  his  own 
account.  He  carefully  examined  the  com- 
partment, hoping  to  find  some  clue  to 
substantiate  his  own  belief  that  the 
woman  had  been  murdered.  Nothing 
was  revealed  by  his  search  until,  as  a 
last  resort,  he  ripped  up  the  carpet. 
Underneath  he  found  a  railway  ticket 
bearing  the  bloody  imprint  of  a  finger. 
The  ticket  was  such  as  is  given  to  French 
soldiers  on  furlough.  Now,  in  France. 
;is  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  finger  prints  of  every  soldier 
and  sailor  are  taken  at  the  time  of  en- 
listment. Somewhere  among  the  army 
records  there  was  one  finger  print — and 
only  one — that  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  smudge  on  the  ticket.  The  records 
were  searched  and  the  corresponding  im- 
pression was  found.  Within  a  week  both 
the  murderer  and  his  accomplice  were 
arrested,  confessions  were  obtained,  and 
both  were  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 

POSSIBILITIES   FOR   BUSINESS  USE 

NO  other  evidence  left  by  the  soldier 
could  have  proved  with  such  cer- 
tainty his  participation  in  the  crime.  A 
letter  or  an  article  of  his  clothing  would 
have  furnished  no  more  positive  means 
of  identifying  him.  A  hat  bearing  his 
very  name,  dropped  in  the  haste  of  his 
escape,  would  not  have  fastened  his  guilt 
so  surely  until  other  corroborative  evi- 
dence had  been  gathered — for  the  hat 
might  have  been  a  stolen  one,  ■  left  by 
another  as  a  blind.  No  such  clue  could 
have  demonstrated  so  surely  as  did  the 
bloody  finger  print  the  soldier's  presence 
in  the  compartment  at  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed. 

But  though  the  police  records  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  are 
filled  with  accounts  similar  to  this,  in 
which  finger  prints  alone  have  been  the 
means  of  detecting  and  identifying  crimi- 
nals, it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  method  has  won  the  full  recognition 
it  merits. 

Though  the  police  in  every  European 
city  and  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States  have  learned  to  place  implicit 
faith  in  this  method  of  identification,  the 
recognition  of  the  system  by  banks  and 
bonding  houses  is  comparatively  recent. 
Many  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
have  still  to  learn  what  service  finger 
prints  may  be  in  suits  over  the  identi- 
fication of  policy  holders.  Yet  it  has 
long  been  known 
that  finger  prints 
are  the  only  sure 
means  of  determin- 
ing human  identity. 

They  are  the  only 
records  of  the  in- 
dividual that  can- 
not be  changed,  imi- 
tated, or  confused 
with  those  of  an- 
other. Photographs 
may  lie,  for  men 
change  their  ap- 
pearance and  even  their  expressions  as 
age  works  its  transformations.  Bertil- 
lon  measurements  vary  at  times,  for 
one  operator  may  measure  a  man  closely 
and  another  measure  him  loosely.  But 
the  markings  of  the  fingers  are  unique 
and  indestructible.  Never  iu  the  world 
were  there  two  sets  that  exactly  corre- 
sponded. From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
these  marks  remain  the  same.  So  dis- 
tinctive are  the  markings  of  a  pair  of 
thumbs  that  to  an  expert  no  other  pair  .of 
thumbs  may  resemble  them  closely  enough 
to  cause  even  temporary  confusion. 

The  great  number  of  delicate  lines 


and  their  peculiar  irregular  arrange- 
ment make  possible  the  variety  of  com- 
binations so  infinite  as  to  afford  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  for  every  finger  ever  fash- 
ioned by  nature.  The  configuration  of  the 
pattern,  the  presence  of  deltas,  breaks, 
bifurcations,  forks,  angles,  and  eccentric 
curves  are  the  marks  that  distinguish 
every  finger  and  every  thumb  from  everv 


He  is  required  to  press  the  thumb  or 
finger  with  a  slow  rolling  motion  upon 
a  numbered  space  on  a  blank  chart 

other  finger  and  every  other  thumb  in 
the  world. 

For  all  these  myriads  of  patterns  there 
are  but  four  general  divisions — into  one 
of  which  every  impression  may  be  classi- 
fied. In  the  slang  of  the  cult,  a  finger 
print  is  either  a  "whorl,"  a  "loop,"  an 
"arch,"  or  a  "composite,"  the  last  being 
a  broken  or  irregular  combination  of  two 
of  the  other  classes. 
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THE  WHORL  AND  THE  LOOP 

distinctive  are  the  markings  of 
these  different  classes  that  an  ex- 
pert needs  but  a  glance  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Two  brothers — members 
of  a  vaudeville  team — whose  resemblance 
to  each  other  is  so  pronounced  that  even 
their  manager  cannot  identify  them,  were 
brought  some  time  ago  to  the  New  York 
Police  Headquarters. 

One  was  taken  into  the  finger-print 
room  while  the  other  waited  outside. 
The  captain  in  charge  was  asked  to 
scrutinize  carefully  the  man  who  stood 
before  him.  As  he  shook  hands  with 
the  young  man  he  took  careful  note 
of  the  other's  right  thumb.    The  young 


"Composite" 


'Whorl" 


'Arch ' 


Every  human  finger  print  belongs  to  one  of  these  grand 


man  then  left  the  room  and  his  exact 
counterpart  stepped  in. 

"Is  this  the  man  you  just  saw".'"  asked 
the  manager,  who  had  planned  the  test. 

The  expert  caught  up  the  young  man's 
right  hand  and  glanced  swiftly  at  it. 

"No,"  he  said.  "The  first  man  had  a 
whorl.  This  man  has  a  loop.  They  are 
not  at  all  alike — the  thumbs,  I  mean." 

It  has  taken  a  score  of  years  to  bring 
these  facts  concerning  finger  prints  into 
general  acceptance.  The  whole  idea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  startling  that 
everyone  suspected  a  "catch"  somewhere. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  to  be- 


lieve is  that  the  markings  of  the 
fingers  are  ineradicable — that  they  can- 
not be  effaced  even  with  a  grindstone. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  tried 
and  just  as  often  it  has  failed,  for  the 
lines  extend  downward  through  all  the 
layers  of  the  cuticle  to  the  flesh  itself. 
Though  the  surface  of  the  fingers  were 
rubbed  away  until  the  nerves  were  raw 
and  the  blood  started,  the  record  would 
be  all  the  clearer,  because  in  the  process 
the  person  seeking  to  destroy  the  marks 
merely  would  have  cleaned  out  the  small 
secretions  from  between  the  minute 
ridges  without  destroying  the  marks 
themselves.  The  only  way  to  remove  the 
lines  would  be  to  bite  out  or  cut  out  the 
ball  of  every  digit;  and  if  any  living  man 
had  the  stoicism  to  subject  himself  de- 
liberately to  such  frightful  torture,  the 
mutilation  would  mark  him  as  a  criminal 
more  unmistakably  than  before,  and  he 
would  only  defeat  his  own  object. 

"Pt'DD'NHEAD    WILSON"    STARTED    IT  HERE 

SOME  of  the  lingering  feeling  that 
taking  finger  prints  is  work  for  a 
stage  detective  may  be  because  the  first 
wide  attention  that  the  idea  received  in 
the  United  States  was  in  fiction.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago  Mark  Twain,  in  "Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson."  told  the  story  of  how  a 
tillage  collector  of  finger  prints  not  only 
fixed  a  murder  upon  the  murderer,  but 
at  the  same  time  proved  that  two  babies 
bad  been  changed  in  the  cradle.  It  was 
pure  fiction,  but  entirely  plausible.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  a  dozen  years 
after  this  Missouri  genius  published  his 
hook  St.  Louis  became  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  adopting  the  finger-print 
method  of  identification.  Within  the 
past  two  months  the  St.  Louis  police 
have  gone  another  step,  and,  placing 
their  dependence  upon  finger-print  iden- 
tification, have  practically  discarded  the 
use  of  their  collection  of  photographs  of 
criminals — the  "Rogues'  Gallery." 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  Missourians  deserve  all  the  credit 
for  discovering  and  furthering  this 
method.  In  India  it  had  been  used  to 
a  certain  extent  in  identification  of 
criminals  as  long  ago  as  1850.  Europe 
had  talked  the  idea  now  and  then  dur- 
ing half  a  century,  but  Galton,  whose 
treatise  was  printed  in  London  in  1892, 
was  the  first  to  reduce  the  material  to  a 
proper  classification  and  render  the  plan 
efficient.  Tabor,  a  San  Francisco  pho- 
tographer, is  said  to  have  proposed  fin- 
ger prints  as  a  method  of  registering  Chi- 
nese, and  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  early 
as  1877,  had  been  experimenting  with 
finger  prints  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  Indian  coolies.  The  honors  have 
been  passed  around.  The  French  were 
the  first  to  adopt  the  idea  for  police  pur- 
poses in  Europe;  the  English  followed 
their  lead.  The  adoption  of  the  idea 
in  New  York  City,  of  course,  hastened 
its  spread  in  America.  Chicago  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in 
the  United  States  where  a  man  was  con- 
victed of  murder 
upon  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in 
which  a  t  h  u  m  b 
print  was  the  most 
important  argu- 
ment. 

But  even  the  con- 
fidence which  the 
finger-print  system 
now  has  among  the 
police  did  not  come 
without  misgivings 
and  ridicule.  When 
a  bureau  of  finger-print  records  was  in- 
troduced in  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment it  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
experiment,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Inspector  Joseph  Faurot.  who  had  in- 
stalled the  system  after  having  studied 
the  workings  of  the  plan  in  Paris,  found 
the  opportunity  to  silence  the  critics. 

His  .chance  came  when  one  day.  in 
Greenwich  Milage,  the  police  arrested  a 
man  suspected  of  having  robbed  a  guest 
at  the  Waldorf.  At  headquarters  the 
man  presented  a  dignified  defense,  claim- 
ing to  be  an  English  gentleman  in  reduced 
circumstances.  The  evidence  against  him 
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\\;is  slight,  and  the  detectives  were  un- 
iible  to  identify  him  as  a  criminal. 

Back  of  his  appearance  of  gentility, 
however,  were  the  slight  traces  of  the 
former  prison  inmate.  The  time  had 
come  to  test  tlx1  finger-print  system.  In- 
spector Faurot  made  the  test  a  thorough 
one.  He  sent  to  Scotland  Yard  the  im- 
prints of  the  Englishman's  thumbs.  No 
photograph  or  description  accompanied 
them,  only  a  letter  asking  for  compari- 
sons with  the  London  records  and  a  re- 
port. By  the  next  steamer  came  dupli- 
cates of  the  thumb  impressions,  with  a 
photograph  of  the  prisoner  and  his  prison 
record.  He  was  Jones,  alias  Johns,  and 
a  half  a  dozen  other  names.  He  was  a 
hotel  sneak  and  had  served  time  in  half 
the  prisons  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  New  York  police  bring 
a  suspect  into  Police  Headquarters 
he  may  escape  being  photographed  for 
the  Rogues'  Gallery,  but  he  cannot  dodge 
finger  printing.  He  goes  under  escort  to 
the  finger-print  room.  He  is  made  to 
press  each  digit  in  turn  upon  a  small 
pad  coated  with  ordinary  printers'  ink. 
slightly  thinned.  Then  he  is  required  to 
press  the  thumb  or  finger  with  a  slow 
rolling  motion  upon  a  numbered  space  on 
a  blank  chart.  In 
two  minutes  his  ten 
finger  prints  are  there, 
perfect  and  indelible, 
ready  to  be  classified 
and  filed. 

From  that  moment 
the  chances  of  his 
escape  from  punish- 
ment for  any  crime 
he  may  commit  in 
the  future  are  con- 
siderably lessened. 
It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  what  part  of 
the  civilized  world 
he  may  attempt  to 
hide  himself.  With 
the  present  system 
of  international  ex- 
change his  past  rec- 
ord is  almost  certain 
to  be  available  when- 
ever he  is  caught  in 
a  crime.  Nowhere 
can  he  hide  his  iden- 
tity so  long  as  he 
takes  his  fingers 
and  thumbs  with  him. 

In  order  that  the 
records  of  all  known 
criminals  may  be  quickly  available, 
copies  of  the  finger  prints,  together  with 
the  other  records  taken  by  the  police 
of  the  different  cities,  are  kept  on  file  in 
the  National  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identi- 
fication in  Washington,  a  bureau  that  is 
maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the 
various  chiefs  of  police  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  clear- 
ing house  for  criminal  records  now  has 
finger  prints  and  Bertillon  measure- 
ments of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons. 

So  valuable  has  this  great  reference 
library  become  that  to-day  detectives, 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  scene  of  a 
crime,  first  look  for  any  hand  print  the 
criminal  may  have  left  behind  on  furni- 
ture, door  jamb,  windowpane,  or  on 
articles  which  he  fingered  and  then  dis- 
carded. Often  no  trace  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  the  finger-print  expert 
makes  a  closer  examination.  The  dark 
surfaces  that  might  have  been  touched  are 
dusted  with  powdered  prepared  chalk, 
the  light  surfaces  with  prepared  lamp- 
black. The  powder  is  then  shaken  off, 
and  if  the  print  is  there  it  will  stand 
out  clear  and  distinct. 

If  there  is  only  one  hand  print  or  one 
finger  the  complete  record  is  made  up 
by  a  process  of  mathematical  deductions. 
A  hypothesis  is  figured  for  the  missing 
digits ;  a  couple  of  sums  in  addition  are 
tried,  and  then  the  expert  walks  to  a 
certain   cabinet,   draws   out   a  certain 


chart,  consults  the  accompanying  data, 
and  tells  the  Central  Office  to  look  for 
such  and  such  a  man.  It  is  all  very 
simple  and  very  wonderful. 

If  the  corresponding  impressions  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  records,  then, 
of  course,  the  chain  is  broken.  For  the 
time  being  the  criminal  may  be  as  safe 
as  though  he  had  left  no  trace  behind 
him.  But  there  are  repeated  instances 
ii:  which  a  single  finger  print  left  by  a 
criminal  has  been  identified  months  later 
when  the  man  has  been  arrested  on  an 
entirely  different  charge. 

Among  the  vast  collection  of  finger- 
print relics  kept  by  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  the  one  most  highly  valued 
by  Inspector  Faurot  is  a  photograph 
showing  the  impression  of  a  single 
thumb  on  a  cut-glass  rose  bowl. 

A  PRINT  IN  A  ROSE  BOWL  ONLY  CLUE 

,NE  night,  nearly  three  years  ago, 
burglars  broke  into  a  house  in  Flat- 
bush.  They  carried  away  nearly  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  dining  room,  and 
before  leaving  released  from  its  cage  a 
canary  bird  which  was  kept  there. 

They  left  but  one  clue — the  thumb  print 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  rose  bowl.  The 


O 


The  intricacies  of  finger-print  reading  are  well  illustrated 
with  numbered  radiant  lines.     Thus  No.  1  is  marked  "Inner 
2,  "Ridge  Bifurcates";  5,  "End  of  Ridge";  24,  "Small  Dot, 


print  was  found  by  a  detective,  but  a 
search  through  the  records  failed  to  dis- 
close the  corresponding  impression. 

Three  months  later,  in  another  part 
of  Flatbush,  a  woman  was  killed  by  one 
of  two  burglars  who  broke  into  her 
home.  In  an  attempt  to  save  his  mother, 
a  son  wounded  one  of  the  pair.  Later 
both  were  captured.  The  wounded  man, 
Frank  Schliemann,  protested  that  he  was 
not  a  professional  housebreaker.  He 
claimed  to  be  an  artisan  out  of  work 
and  that  his  companion  had  induced 
him  to  join  in  the  robbery. 

The  finger-print  expert  went  to  the 
hospital  where  the  injured  man  lay  and 
took  his  finger  prints.  Comparison 
showed  that  Schliemann  had  no  police 
record  in  Greater  New  York.  The  de- 
tective was  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
whining  prisoner  had  told  the  truth 
when  he  insisted  that  he  had  had  no 
previous  criminal  experience. 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EVIDENCE 

HE  was  just  filing  the  record  away 
when  he  recognized  one  of  the  thumb 
prints.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Brooklyn.  He  walked  into 
the  ward  where  Schliemann  lay  and, 
without  warning,  snapped  a  question  at 
the  man  lying  on  the  hospital  cot. 

"Schliemann,"  he  said,  "when  you 
broke  into  that  other  house  in  Flatbush 
three  months  ago  why  didn't  you  take  the 
cut-glass  howl  with  the  gold  filigree  on  it?" 


Taken  by  surprise,  the  frightened  mur- 
derer blurted  out  the  truth. 

"It  was  too  heavy  to  carry,"  he  said. 

The  expert  hazarded  another  good 
guess : 

"And  why  did  you  turn  the  canary  bird 
loose?" 

"Well."  said  Schliemann.  "I  had  just 
done  five  years  in  prison,  and  I  hated  to 
sec  any  living  thing  locked  up  in  a  cage." 

When  the  expert  had  first  filed  away 
the  photograph  taken  from  the  rose  bowl 
he  had  dismissed  it  from  his  mind.  One 
would  think  that  the  impression  with  its 
labyrinth  of  interlacing  lines  would  have 
been  quickly  forgotten,  or  at  least  con- 
fused with  the  great  number  of  others 
to  which  his  attention  was  constantly 
being  called. 

But  the  memory  of  a  finger-print  ex- 
pert is  like  that  of  a  trained  detective 
who  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
study  of  faces.  Unconsciously  he  re- 
tains many  of  these  impressions.  And 
a  print  bearing  unusual  markings  will 
remain  in  his  mind  for  months  or  years. 

Some  time  ago  a  New  York  policeman 
brought  to  headquarters  a  soup  ladle  taken 
from  the  scene  of  a  robbery  in  a  house 
in  Washington  Square.    In  the  polished 
bowl  of  the  ladle, 
which  the  thief  had 
examined  and  thrown 
aside,   was   the  im- 
print   of    a  thumb, 
clear  and  distinct. 

The  impression  was 
an  unusual  one.  It 
had  three  deltas, 
whereas  most  thumbs 
have  but  one,  and 
only  a  few  have  two. 
The  expert  in  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification  studied 
it  carefully  and  then 
began  a  search 
through  the  files, 
which  continued  for 
days,  looking  in  vain 
for  a  duplicate  of 
it.  None  was  found, 
and  it  was  concluded 
that  the  thief,  in  all 
probability,  was  a 
beginner. 

Some  months  later 
a  suspect,  who  had 
been  found  loitering 
around  an  East  Side 
p  a  w  n  s  h  o  p ,  was 
brought  to  headquarters.  His  finger  prints 
were  taken,  and  the  expert,  following  his 
usual  custom,  studied  them  a  moment 
before  turning  them  over  to  be  classified. 
As  he  glanced  at  the  thumb  print  he 
caught  the  impression  of  three  deltas.  A 
moment  later  he  had  taken  from  the  files 
the  photograph  of  the  soup-ladle  impres- 
sion. The  thief,  Herman  Kaplan,  called 
the  "candle  burglar"  on  account  of  his 
custom  of  always  carrying  with  him  a 
candle  dip,  pleaded  guilty  of  the  Wash- 
ington Square  robbery  and  was  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  He  had  left  the  soup  ladle, 
he  said,  because  it  was  plated. 

The  recent  adoption  of  finger  prints 
by  banks  as  a  means  of  identification  is 
doing  much  to  prevent  wrongful  pay- 
ments. Forgers  who  have  made  banks 
their  particular  prey  have  been  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  power  to  profit 
through  their  criminal  skill  because  of 
the  adoption  of  the  finger-print  method. 

Criminals,  whose  impressions  are  on  rec- 
ord in  the  large  cities,  often  fear  to  remain 
where  the  slightest  suspicion  against 
them  may  at  once  show  them  up  as  old 
offenders.  This  fear  often  drives  them 
to  work  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

"For  that  reason,"  says  Eugene  Van 
Buskirk,  superintendent  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Identification  at  Washington, 
"every  city  should  install  a  finger-print 
bureau.  The  police  at  least  should  be 
able  to  take  impressions,  to  be  sent  for 
comparison  to  the  national  bureau." 
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The  Lazy  Day 


WELL,  this  hn.s  been  a  splendid  ami  a  very  perfect  dan; 
1  tool-  my  work  and  worries  mid  I  threw  them  all  away — 
/  took  the  work  T  ought  to  do  and  looked  it  in  the  eye 
And  said:  "You  get  a  holiday,  old  task  of  mine,  good-by. 
I  hope  iiou  have  a  pleasant  time  wherever  you  may  roam. 
Now,  don't  get  lost,  hut  just  the  same  you  needn't  hurry  home." 

My  work  stood  begging  at  my  side,  my  elboiv  Duty  nudged, 
lint  with  a  stern  and  haughty  heart  I  never  even  budged. 
I  stretched  myself  upon  my  hack  within  the  hummock  here 
And  xwungand  swung  and  let  my  soul  get  bubbling  full  of  cheer. 
My  work  went  galley-west,  I  guess — I  know  it  isn't  done — 
But.  friend,  to  hare  a  Lazy  Day  is  certainly  some  fun. 


And  all  the  things  I  worry  for  and  of — the  pesky  things! 

I  gave  them  all  to  understand  they  might  as  well  take  wings. 

I'd  worried  over  them  in  a  most  faithful,  earnest,  way, 

But  worry  hasn't  any  place  in  any  lazy  day. 

Home  little  worries  fretted  up  and  sighed:  "What  can  you  do?" 

1  Idem  them  all  to  smithereens  with  one  intense  "Pooh!  Pooh  !" 

So  here  I  am.  irith  work  undone,  nnworried  worries,  too. 
And  still  the  grass  is  nice  and  green,  the  sky  is  nice  and  blue. 
The  world  is  rolling  right  along.no  doubt  the  stars  will  gleam — 
/  guess  I'll  linger  here  a  while  and  muse  and  doze  and  dream. 
My  friend.  whenWork  is  fighting  you  and  Worry  wants  to  stay 
Just  throw,  the  whole  thing  to  one  side  and  have  a  Lazy  Day. 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


PAR\S  G/IRTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 


For  you  young  men 
— you  young  fel- 
lows who  indulge 
in  athletics 


No  metal  can  touch  you 

are  especially  suited. 
You  realize  the  need  for 
extra  sock  support. 
25c  and  50c 

Your  dealer  will  sell  you  Paris. 
Just  say  the  word. 

The  name  Paris  is  on  the 
back  of  the  shield,  find  it. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


Graphite  Lubricants 


Ask  your  dealer  for  DIXON'S  GRAPH. 
ITE  GREASE  No.  677—  for  differentials 
and  transmissions. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  us  name  and  model 
of  your  car  for  free  booklet  No.  245 
"Lubricating  the  Motor,"  and  let  us  tell 
you  what  the  "Speed  Kings"  say. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  In  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


MPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

W  Fresh  Hot  Water 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 


Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
etc.  Always 
ready.  You 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  e  n  a  n  c  e 
expense.  In- 
stantaneously 
heats  a  flowing 
stream  of  wa- 
ter. Nostorage. 

Adapted  for 
all  require- 
ments or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  anil  expense. 

The  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  any  place. 
Gas  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  fnr  catalog  and  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 


•M' 


THE  OHIO 

for  artificial 


icetyle 


<  $29 
lene 
$32 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

lor  guollne  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


THE  ARM  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Have  Your  Own  Fire  Department!" 


AJAX 

CHEMICAL  FIRE  ENGINES 


are  Efficient  and   Low -Cost   Fire  Protection  for  Factories 
and  Mills,  Towns  and  Villages,  Stores,  Country 
Homes,  Public  Buildings,  etc. 

They  throw  a  large  and  powerful  stream  80  feet,  generating 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  smothers  the  oxygen,  the  life  of  the 
flames.  The  AJAX  will  extinguish  a  big  fire,  having  a  fire 
fighting  efficiency  equal  to  9000  pails  of  water,  and  further- 
more will  extinguish  fires  of  oil,  paint,  tar,  alcohol,  turpen- 
tine, etc.,  on  which  ordinary  water  has  little  or  no  effect. 
A  fire  can  be  fought  with  the  AJAX  from  either  inside  or 
outside  of  building. 

Used  by  United  States,  Mexico  and  Japan  Governments;  well-known 
corporations  like  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  ;  well- 
known  stores  like  Macy's  and  Wanamaker's  in  New  York,  even  though  they 
are  in  the  district  of  one  of  the  finest  city  fire  departments  ;  country  estates 
of  prominent  people  like  Mrs.  French  Vanderbilt  of  Newport  and  hundreds  of 
Town  Fire  Departments,  etc. 

Let  us  explain  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  which  gives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  thoroughly  test  the  machine  at  our  expense  and  without 
obligation  to  purchase. 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICE 

Date  

AJAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS 

970  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  your  complete  descriptive  pamphlet  which  explains  all  about  the  Al AX 
Chemical  fire  Engine,  and  also  quotes  price  on  same,  and  gives  particulars  regarding  y*our 
free  trial  offer. 


NOTE:  If  possible,  mention 
below  whether  you  are  inter- 
ested for  a  town,  factory,  resi- 
dence or  whatever  class  it  is : 


mem 


Name  

Address  

City  and  State  . 
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The  Truth  About  Foods 


A  Question  and  Answer  Department 
Conducted  by 

Professor    LEWIS    B.  ALLYN 


More  About  Extracts 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  extracts 
can  contain  a  different  amount  of 
alcohol  and  net  remain  /Hire?  I 
note  some  are  labeled  !r~>  iter  cent  and 
others  82  per  cent.  Or  is  it  just  the 
effect  of  Hie  flavoring  quality  of  the 
.same.' — A.  P.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

As  noted  in  a  previous  issue  of 
Collier's,  lemon  extract,  in  order  to 
contain  the  necessary  5  per  cent  of 
lemon  oil,  must  contain  approximately 
SO  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  order  to  hold 
the  oil  in  solution.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  extract  becomes  cloudy  or  even 
milky,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 
Lemon  extract  containing  only  45  per 
cent  could  not  dissolve  the  legal  amount 
of  oil,  and  would  therefore  be  under 
strength. 

Vanilla  extract,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  by  dissolving  the  extractive  mat- 
ter from  macerated  vanilla  beans,  con- 
tains less  than  half  alcohol :  and  45  per 
cent  would  lie  a  liberal  amount. 

Thus  you  should  always  find  a  high 
alcohol  content  in  lemon  and  orange  ex- 
tracts, and  an  alcohol  content  of  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  extract  of  vanilla. 

Embalming  Fluid 

IX  one  of  the  issues  of  Colliek\s  you 
showed  tiro  (/lasses  of  milk,  one  black, 
one  white,  and  stated  that  the  dark  one 
had  been  tested  for  formaldehyde.  Will 
you  be  kind  cnouqh  to  tell  us  how  to 
make  the  tests?—!',.  C.  C,  Elgin,  111. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  seasonable 
time  of  the  year  to  make  the  test  for 
formaldehyde,  since  it  is  used  more  in 
hot  weather  than  during  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  for  obvious  reasons.  For- 
maldehyde, or  formalin,  is  a  dangerous 
preservative,  used  by  the  undertaker  in 
his  work  and  by  a  dishonest  or  ignorant 
milk  purveyor  in  his.  Its  use  in  any 
food  preparation  is  distinctly  reprehensi- 
ble, and  lie  who  employs  this  dangerous 
drug  illegally  (and  it  is  illegal  in  all 
foods)  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  too 
severely. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  for- 
maldehyde if  the  following  method  is 
adopted.  The  scheme  best  employed  by 
the  housewife  is  known  as  the  Leach 
Casein  Test,  and  was  originated  by  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Leach,  formerly  chemist  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Hoard  of  Health. 

Place  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk 
in  a  teacup,  and  add  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrochloric  acid  which  contains  a 
drop  of  ferric  chloride.  Set  in  a  dish 
of  boiling  water  ami  stir  for  a  minute 
with  a  splinter  of  wood.  At  the  end  of 
about  five  minutes,  or  when  the  mixture 
lias  become  nearly  as  hot  as  the  water, 
pure  milk  remains  practically  uncolored. 
or  it  may  be  slightly  yellowish  or  even 
gray;  but  milk  containing  formaldehyde 
will  be  distinctly  lavender  or  purple.  In 
the  photograph  to  which  you  refer,  the 
real  color  of  the  dark  sample  was  purple. 

Milk  containing  small  quantities  of 
formaldehyde  in  the  writer's  laboratory 
has  been  kept  in  a  perfectly  sweet  con- 
dition for  over  eight  years,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  poisonous.  Under  no  con- 
sideration should  drugs  take  the  place 


of  sanitation.  Collier's  would  welcome 
reports  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  those  who  are  usinj;  this  test 
in  their  experiments.  There  are.  of 
course,  several  different  methods  for 
detecting  formaldehyde,  which  may  be 
found  in  books,  a  list  of  which  may  In' 
obtained  at  this  office,  but  the  one  .just 
mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most  simple 
and  reliable. 

An  Interesting  Series 

THE  following  questions  have  always 
perplexed  me,  and  you  aould  confer 
a  great  furor  if  you  would  answer  as 
many  of  them  as  possible: 

1.  Hon-  is  coir's  milk  analyzed  for  tu- 
berculosis germs? 

2.  Hoir  can  one  tell  uiidinuturrd 
grains  surely,  and  where  can  one  get 
them?  Is  natural  barley  the  same  as 
pearled  barley? 

3.  What  are  good  breakfast  foods,  or 
are  none  to  be  depended  on? 

What  test  is  there  for  pure  olive 
oil,  free  from  fatty  acid  and  cottonseed 
oil? 

5.  How  can  I  be  sure  I  hare  pure 
maple  sirup  and  pure  honey? 

6.  How  can  I  learn  more  of  the  proper 
proportions  to  use,  and  the  proper  per- 
centage in  articles  of  food  in  the  follow- 
ing ingredients :  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  minerals;  so  that  of  my  own 
initiative  I  could  prepare  a  meal  prop- 
erly proportioned? 

7.  How  can  I  be  sure  peanut  butter  is 
fresh  ? 

8.  How  can  I  be  sure  prunes,  raisins, 
and  currants  are  not  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid? 

9.  Can  you  tell  me  where  and  how  I 
could  get  information  concerning  rock 
fertilizer? 

10.  How  can  T  know  how  much  nitro- 
gen to  give  in  the  way  of  cheese,  eggs, 
beans,  yeas,  lentils,  and  milk? 

—Mrs.  I).  K„  Ontario. 

1.  There  is  no  method  by  which  tuber- 
culosis germs  can  be  detected  with  surety. 
Certainly  not.  unless  one  has  had  a  long 
and  careful  training  in  the  field  of  bi- 
ology  and  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
(■(impound  microscope.  Many  times  ex- 
perts themselves  fail  to  rind  tuberculosis 
bacilli  in  milk  which  they  know  has 
come  from  infected  cattle.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  its  remedy  lies  not 
so  much  in  finding  the  bacilli  as  insist- 
in;,'  on  milk  from  healthy  animals.  Your 
dairy  commissioner  should  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  you  in  this  particular. 

2.  By  undenatured  grains  we  assume 
sou  mean  grains  from  which  the  outer 
coating  has  not  been  removed.-  If  these 
have  been  ground,  no  one  except  the 
chemist  can  surely  tell.  His  method  con- 
sists in  part  in  determining  the  percent- 
age of  ash  or  mineral  matter  which  is 
most  largely  found  in  the  outer  covering. 
When  this  outer  covering  has  been  re 
moved  and  the  grain  unbroken,  the  mat- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  "pearled."  Its 
appearance  is  then  enough  to  identify  it. 
The  grain  is  more  attractive  in  this  stair 
to  the  depraved  eye  of  the  majority  of 
consumers — for  example,  pearled  barley 
<>r  wheat,  or  brushed  or  polished  rice. 
Thus  natural  barley  is  not  the  same  as 
pearled  barley. 


Several  dealers  listed  in  "The  West- 
field  Rook  of  I'u re  Foods"  carry  whole 
grains ;  almost  any  large  grocer  can  ob- 
tain them  for  yon. 

3.  Breakfast  foods  as  a  class  are  not 
adulterated.  The  makers  are  to-day 
leaving  in  more  and  more  of  the  natural 
mineral  constituents  so  essential  for 
good  health.  See  "The  Westfield  Book 
of  Pure  I'm  ids."  The  point  of  criticism 
against  the  ordinary  breakfast  food  is 
its  exceedingly  high  price,  which,  some 
argue,  is  offset  by  the  ease  of  prepara- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  this  argument 
is  a  sound  one,  however.  Dr.  Wiley's 
suggestion  of  grinding  your  own  break- 
fast food  in  a  hand  mill  has  merit 
worthy  of  grave  consideration. 

4.  >,'o  olive  oil  is  absolutely  free  from 
fatty  acid.  Were  it  so  it  would  not  be 
pure  olive  oil.  The  free  fatty  acid  con- 
tent, however,  in  the  best  oils  is  usually 
low — 1  per  cent  or  less.  There  is  no 
simple  home  test  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  free  fatty  acid.  It  is  de- 
termined in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  the 
skilled  operator  through  a  process  called 
titration  with  certain  carefully  prepared 
or  standardized  alkaline  solutions. 

The  test  for  cottonseed  oil.  however,  is 
not  difficult.  Place  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
suspected  oil  in  a  small  olive  bottle,  add 
an  equal  volume  of  Halphen's  reagent, 
and  loosely  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
with  cotton.  Remove  a  quart  or  so  of 
boiling  brine  far  away  from  any  fire, 
and  place  bottle  therein.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  the  mixture  will  be  a 
distinct  red  if  cottonseed  oil  is  present. 
If  the  sample  is  free  from  cottonseed 
oil.  little  or  no  change  will  be  observed. 
Bind  certainly  no  red  tinge  will  be  pres- 
ent, the  depth  of  color  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  the  adulterant.  Lard  can 
be  tested  for  cottonseed  oil  by  this 
method.  Halphen's  reagent  is  very  in- 
flammable and  should  be  made  by  your 
druggist.  Keep  it  away  from  all  flame. 
Take  any  convenient  volume  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  which  1  per  cent  of  sulphur 
has  been  previously  dissolved,  and  add 
an  equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol. 

Suppose  you  find  your  sample  negative 
and  yet  desire  to  get  the  effect  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  We  suggest  that  to  another 
sample  you  add  a  small  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary salad  oil,  and  repeat  the  experiment. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
cottonseed  oil  is  an  oil  of  great  merit 
B>nd  high  food  value,  but  it  should  be 
[Sold  as  such  and  should  not  masquerade 
ns  olive  oil. 

5.  There  is  no  simple  test  for  maple 
sirup  and  honey.  This  is  best  conducted 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  so-called 
optical  methods.  Several  brands  of  pure 
maple  sirup  and  honey  are  listed  in 
the  book  previously  mentioned. 

6.  Address  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic- Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
bulletins  on  dietary  subjects.  The  menus 
published  by  the  "National  Food  Maga- 
zine" and  by  "Good  Housekeeping,"  New 
York  City,  are  also  of  value  in  this  con- 
nection. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
Ln  the  matter  of  diet,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral helpfully  suggestive  schemes. 

7.  Grind  it  yourself.  Likewise  many 
of  the  peanut  butters  that  are  sold  in 
?lass  jars  are  free  from  all  traces  of 
rancidity. 

8.  Fruits  are  never  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  We  presume  you  mean  sul- 
phurous acid,  a  substance  formed  by 
uniting  the  gas  given  off  by  burning 
sulphur  with  water.  Black  prunes,  dark 
raisins,  and  currants  are  never  sulphured. 
Silver  prunes,  sultana  raisins  and  cur- 
rants, apples,  apricots,  and  peaches  fre- 
quently are.  There  is  no  simple  home 
test  for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of 
added  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide. 
Some  fruits  are  so  heavily  sulphured, 
however,  that  a  silver  fork  or  spoon  will 
blacken  almost  immediately  if  held  in 
the  steam  of  the  water  in  which  they 
are  cooking.  This  test,  however,  is  more 
interesting  than  reliable.  Ask  for  and 
demand  sun-dried  fruits.  A  perverted 
taste  only  demands  that  a  dried  apple 
shall  look  like  a  lady's  white  kid  glove. 

9.  Address  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

10.  See  answer  to  No.  (i. 

Just  Grape  Juice 

I WOULD  like  to  know  the  Ingredients 
of  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  and  if  it  is  as 
pure  and  free  from  preservatives  as  then 
Claim.  Also  why  it  docs  not  ferment. — 
Mrs.  H.  C.  I.,  New  York  City. 

Many  chemical  analyses  have  been 
made  of  this  product,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  adulterated 
in  any  way.    Tt  is  preserved  by  steriliza- 


tion, and  will  ferment  like  any  other 
high-class  grape  juice  if  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  suitable  length  of  time. 

We  Would  Not  Eat  Them 

PLEASE  tell  me  if  pens  contained  in  a 
ean  bearing  the  inclosed  label  are 
good  to  eat.  They  seemed  to  taste  a  little 
different  from  others,  and  it  was  this 
fact  that  made  me  examine  the  label. — 
E.  J.  G,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Why  not  examine  the  label  before  you 
open  the  can?  It  states,  though  some- 
what indistinctly:  "Colored  with  sul- 
phate of  copper."  These  peas  are  illegal, 
as  coppered  vegetables  are  no  longer  to 
be  imported. 

It  is  a  little  duty  we  owe  the  cause 
of  pure  foods  to  critically  examine  the 
labels  for  fine  print,  obscure  or  mislead 
ing  statements,  and,  if  such  be  found, 
to  refuse  to  purchase.  Your  grocer  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  if  you  will  give  him 
the  chance.  He  cannot  very  well  co- 
operate alone. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  arranged  by  the  Westfield 
Atheneum  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
pure-food  reform  : 


Westfield  Atheneum 

A  Selected  List  of  Books  on  Foods 

and  Drugs  and  Their 

Adulteration 

Food  and  Its  Adulteration 

Ali^en — Civics  and  Health. 
Carpenter — How  the  World  Is  Fed. 
Duncan — Some  Chemical  Problems  of  To- 
day. 

Elliott — Household  Bacterioloay. 

Fakrington — Testing  Milk  aud  its  Products. 

Hutchinson — Handbook  of  Health. 

Johnston — Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

Jordan — Principles  of  Human  Nutrition. 

McCann — Starving  America. 

Norton — Food  and  Dietetics. 

Olsen — Pure  Foods:  Their  Adulteration, 
Nutritive  Value,  and  Cost. 

Pattee — Practical  Dietetics  with  Reference 
to  Diet  in  Disease. 

Philip — Romance  of  Modern  Chemistry. 

Rosenau — The  Milk  Question. 

Sadtler — Handbook  of  Industrial  Organic 
Chem  istry. 

Smith — Foods. 

Snyder — Human  Foods  and  Their  Nutritive 
Value. 

U.  S.  Hygienic  Laboratory — Milk  and  Its 
Relation  to  Public  Health. 

Wiley — Foods  *and  Their  Adulteration. 
Wing — Milk  and  Its  Products. 

A  Few  Magazine  Articles  on 
This  Subject 

Allyn — Pure  Food.  Collier's.  Feb.  8  ; 
Feb.  22.  1913. 

Allyn — Pure  Food  in  New  England.  Col- 
lier's.    Dec.  28,  1912. 

Bailey — Art  of  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  as 
Applied  to  Food.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Jan.,  1909. 

Bigelow — Detail  of  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Report,  1907. 

Dunn — Dr.  Wiley  and  Pure  Food.  World's 
Work.     Oct.,  Nov.,  1911. 

Lakey — Pure  Food  Lav :  What  Has  It  Ac- 
complished?   Outlook.     Feb.  1,  1908. 

Moffett — Cassidy  and  the  Food  Poisoners. 
Hampton.     Feb..  1911. 

Myers — What  the  Food  Law  Saves  Us  From. 
World's  Work.     Sept.,  1907. 

Wiley — Butter  and  Its  Stibstitutes.  Good 
Housekeeping.     June,  1912. 

Wiley — Soft  Drinks  and  Dopes.  Good 
Housekeeping.     Aug.,  1912. 

Wiley — Coca-Cola  Controversy.  Good  House- 
keeping.   Sept.,  1912. 

Wiley — Progress  and  Regress  under  the 
Food  Law.     Good  Housekeeping.     Oct.,  1912. 

Wiley — Mother's  Mince  Pies  versus  the 
Grocery  Man's.  Good  Housekeeping.  Nov., 
1912. 

Wiley — Glucose,  the  Champion  Adulterant. 
Good  Housekeeping.     Dec,  1912. 

Wiley — Dangers  in  Store  Candies.  Good 
Housekeeping.     Jan.,  1913. 

Wiley — Danger  in  Vivid  Green  Vegetables. 
Good  Housekeeping.     Feb..  1913. 

Patent  Medicines,  Headache 

Remedies,  Etc. 

Adams — The  Great  American  Fraud  Nos- 
trums and  Quackery. 

Magazine  Articles 

Adams — Fraud  Medicines  Oxen  Up.  Col- 
lier's.   Jan.  20.  1912. 

Adams — Tricks  of  the  Trade.  Collikr's. 
Feb.  17,  1912. 

Forbes — What  Not  to  Do  for  a  Headaehc. 
World's  Work.    June,  1910. 

Hutchinson — Danger  Line  in  Patent  Medi- 
cines.    Delineator.     Sept.,  1910. 

Obesity  Cures.    Independent.'  Oct.  26,  1911. 

Latimer— The  Greatest  Enemy  that  a 
Woman  Has.  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Nov., 
1911. 

Latimer — How  Can  I  Keep  My  Baby  from 
Crying?     Ladies'  Home  Journal.     Jan.,  1912. 

Pierce — Short  Cuts  to  Beauty.  Good  House- 
keeping.   Sept.,  1912. 

Wiley — Drugging  the  Baby.  Good  House- 
keeping.    Oct.,  1912. 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Publications 

Household  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Oleo- 
margarine and  Renovated  Butter. 

Principles  of  Nutrition  and  the  Nutritive 
Value  of  Food. 

Harmf ulncss  of  Headache  Mixtures. 

Habit-Forming  Drugs. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. 


WINDOW  THROUGH 
INSTRUMENT  SHOWS 
THE  FLUID  AT 
NIGHT 

YOU 

ARE  OBTAINING 
THE  BEST 
GASOLINE 
EFFICIENCY 


YOUR  MOTOR  IS 
COLD 

AND  INEFFICIENT 


DANGER! 

STOP  YOUR  CAR 
CYLINDERS  AND 
BEARINGS 
OVERHEATING 

GO  AHEAD 
PLENTY  OF 
WATER  AND  OIL 

DANGER! 

COVER  YOUR 
RADIATOR  TO 
PREVENT 
FREEZING 


The  Motometer  is  the  most 
necessary  device  ever  invented 
to  safeguard  the  motor  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  expert 
driver  to  always  detect  when 
his  engine  is  overheating. " 

Ralph  De  Palma. 


The  Motometer  was  of  the 
greatest  help  to  me  in  finishing 
second  in  the  Indianapolis  Race. 
I  will  always  use  one  on  any 
car  1  drive  for  pleasure  or 
racing." — Spencer  Wishart. 


"I  won  the  500  mile  Indianap- 
olis Race  and  carried  a  Boyce 
Motometer.  I  consider  the  in- 
strument a  most  valuable  device 
on  any  car."  — Jules  Goux. 


Have  used  a  Motometer 
with  great  success  on  my  tour- 
ing car.  Express  one  at  once 
for  my  FIAT  racing  car." 

-Barney  Oldfield. 


The  chart  of  the  Motometer  explains  itself. 

You  know  while  you  drive  just  what  is  going  on  under  the  hood. 
The  Motometer  watches  the  motor  for  you,  and  signals  trouble  before 
damage  results. 

You  know  while  you  drive 

— when  the  radiator  has  sufficient  water 

— when  the  lubricating  system  needs  oil 

— when  there  is  a  loose  fan  belt 

— when  there  is  a  faulty  carburetor  adjustment 

—  when  there  is  a  late  spark 

— when  there  is  heat  congestion  anywhere  throughout 
the  mechanism  of  the  engine 
Overheating  causes  60%  of  all  the  repair  work  on  pleasure  cars  and 
trucks.    The  largest  repair  company  in  America  says  overheating  causes 
nearly  90%  of  repair  work  on 
power  plants.    A  Motometer 
saves  this  expense.  Moreover 
it  abolishestrouble  on  the  road. 

All  pleasure  car  and  truck 
owners,  even  big  racing  men, 
up  to  several  months  ago  drove  their  cars  by  instinct — plus  luck.  They 
had  no  knowledge  that  '  something  was  wrong"  till  trouble  came;  till  the 
car  screamed,  smoked,  smelt,  knocked  or  rumbled  for  help. 

How  senseless  and  ap- 
palling! 

The  pleasure  of  motoring 
depends  upon  the  absence  of 
worry.  The  Motometer  makes 
you  tranquil,  makes  you  sure  that  the  lubricating  and  cooling  systems 
are  in  perfect  working  condition.  It  is  as  essential  to  your  car  or  truck 
as  a  steam  gauge  is  to  a  steam  engineer — or  an  X-Ray  machine  to  a 
Doctor.  It  makes  your  power 
plant  as  plain  to  read  as  if  it 
were  built  of  glass. 

Used  by  90  %  of  the  world's 
greatest  racing  drivers. 

Standard  equipment  on  1914  Mercer  Cars 

Reads  as  plain  as  a  block  signal  from  the  driver's  seat  or  even  the 
tonneau.    Visible  day  and  night. 

The  Motometer  goes  on  your  car  as  easy  as  it  works.  Put  it  on  the 
radiator  cap — takes  about  five  minutes.  The  price  is  ridiculously  low 
in  either 

The  Motometer  $10.00 
The  Motometer  Jr.  $  5.00 

when  you  consider  that  it  may  save  the  life  of  your  engine,  and  is  every  day 
prolonging  its  operation — conserving  gasoline,  oil,  time,  worry,  and  woe. 

Read  what  the  wisest  drivers  say  about  it  and  guard  your  car  as  they 
do.  Just  fill  out  your  check  for  the  $5.00  or  $10.00  model  and  mail 
today.  Orders  handled  promptly  in  rotation.  Your  turn  is  now.  Booklet 
giving  fuller  description  on  application. 

30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

If  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Motometer,  return  it  to  us  anu  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money 

THE  MOTOMETER  CO.,  1790  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Without  the  Motometer  it 
would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  have  finished  the  500 
mile  Indianapolis  Race  " 

—Louis  Disbrow. 


*'l  know  its  great  value  to 
any  car  user  and  will  use  the 
Motometer  on  all  my  cars." 

-Teddy  Tetzlaff. 


1322  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


524  South  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


DEALERS : — Any  dealer  reading  this  announcement  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  is  the  most  useful  and  practical  accessory  marketed  in  the  last  ten  years.  To 
those  <who  are  looking  for  real  needs  in  the  accessory  line,  *we  have  an  exclusive 
agency  proposal  to  make.  We  don%t  expect  service  stations  or  repair  men  to  get 
excited  about  the  Motometer.    Dealers  know  vohy. 
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Year  opens 
Sept.  18th,  1913 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

#  GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary 
to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid 
equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand 
as  teachers. 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 
A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Dramatic  Department.    Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH  /..  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


f     Learn  a  Paying  Profession  ^ 

iiuii  a  —  m.-  you  n  good  income  ami  position  for  life. 
For  teveute  en  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo- Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  large  salaries.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
949  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Flower  Hospital 

Eastern  Boulevard, 
63d  and  64th  Streets,  New  York 

The  Medical  College  that 
owns  its  hospital  and  gives 
the  usual  courses  plus  special 
instruction   in  homeopathy. 

Ranked  in  class  "A."    Last  year 
.   was  our  fifty-third,  the  largest  in 
\  our  history.  A  new  building  will 
be  opened  Nov.  1st.   An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  limited  number  of 
students.  Address 
DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPEL AND,  Dean 


Dark  Section  Shvic*  the  Portion  of  Manhattan 
Served  by  Our  Ambulance.    An  Average  of 
Eighteen  Calls  Each  Day. 


The  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Illinois 


Minimum  admission  re- 
quirements, one  year  in  a 
recognized  college  or  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  grad- 
uation from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

For  course  of  medical 
study,  four  years  are  re- 
quired. 

Location  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  great  medical  center. 
Collegiate  year  begins  October  1st,  1913. 
For  full  information  concerning  course  of  study, 
fees,  etc.,  address  Secretary,  Box  12— 

College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Congress  and  Honore  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Often  unusual  opportunities  lor  advanced  study* of  music  In 
all  Its  brandies.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
Oberlin  College.  Faculty  of  36  specialists.  816  Btudentt  last 
year  from  42  states  and  6  foreign  countries.  High  school 
Count  Or  equivalent  required  before  devoting  whole  time  to 
music  or  entering  courses  leading  to  degree  ofMus.  B,  Fall 
term  opens  Wednesday,  September  24th.  Send  fur  catalogue 
and  musical  year  book, 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

Electrical 


-e  always  in  demand.  The  Bliss 
Electrical  School,  with  its  well 
equipped  shops  and  laboratories,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
give  a  condensed  course  in  Electrical 


Engineering 


1 


Twenty- Eighth  Season 

AMERICAN 

John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Founder-President 

CONSERVATORY 

Chicago's  Foremost  School  of 

jVII  JSff  Offers  modern  courses 
1T1  \J  *Jl\~r  in  Pian0i  Voice.Violin,  Public 
School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.,  masterfully 
taught  by  70  eminent  artists,  among  whom  are 
many  of  international  reputation.  Superior 
Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for 
colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommoda- 
tions. Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many  free  ad- 
vantages offered  to  deserving  students.  28th 
Session  begins  September  11,  1913.  For  de- 
tailed information  address  SECRETARY. 
652  KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNair,  President 
Located  in  ihe  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines 
and  mills  accessible   for  college  work.  For 
Year  Book  and*  Booklet  of  Views  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary.  » 

HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 


Every  detail  tatitrht.    Actual  ennstn 
installation,  testing.    Course,  with  diplo- 
ma, complete 

In  One  Year 

20  years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained.     21st  year  opens  September  24th. 
Send  for  new  catalogue.    70T.koma  Ave..  Washington.  D  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Pharmacy 

$165  pay*  board,  faro  lined  room,  tuition  and  library  fee  for 
49  weeks.    No  graduate    has  failed  in  the  last  nine  years  in 
any  State  examination.     Chemical  engineering,  same  rate. 
100  L  STREET.  ANGOLA,  INDIANA 

Louisville  College  of  Den  tistry,  Louisville, Ky. 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  in  its  theoretical  and  scientific 
courses.  Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators. 
Building,  equipment  and  apparatus  modern  In  every  detail. 
Opportunities  for  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of 
dentistry  uuequaled.  Information  gladlv  furnished.  Write 
W.  E.  GRANT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  Dean.  133  E.  Broadwar. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

and  School  of  Culture  for  Young  W  omen. 

Montessori  Classes.  • 

2313  ASHLAND  AVE.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


"\7"OUNG  men  mid  women,  here  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to 
Study  dentistry  :it  an  extremely  inoder- 
nte  cost  for  tuition  nod  liviug  expenses. 
The  course  is  three  years.  The  facul- 
ty able  and  experienced.  Clinical  fa- 
cilities unexcelled.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. AtMtess 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

135  E.  Ohio  SI. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Sci- 
entific, Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  §350 
per  year.  No  extras.  Two  gymnasiums.  New  building. 
Rev  B  C.  CONNER,  D.D.,  412  Academy  St.  .Williamsport,  Pa 


The  New  Politics — /// 

By     R .    M.  McCLINTOCK 


^TT  In  a  series  of  several  short  articles  in  suc- 
cessive  issues  of  COLLIER'S,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock  is  setting  forth  a  view  of  present-day 
national  politics  which  is  held  by  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans. 

FOR  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
charged  that  the  protective  tariff 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  trusts  and  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  In  the  last  campaign  in- 
sistence was  laid,  both  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  those  who  supported  him  on  the 
stump,  on  tariff  revision  and  trust  disso- 
lution as  sovereign  remedies  for  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  Thus  the  great  trusts  were 
to  be  made  to  deal  justly,  labor  was  to 
be  given  a  square  deal,  the  cost  of  living 
greatly  reduced,  competition  restored 
and  enforced,  a  "new  freedom"  born. 

To-day  the  Democratic  party,  in  full 
control  of  the  Government,  must  demon- 
strate once  for  all  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedies  it  has  so  long  advertised.  For- 
tunately, President  Wilson  has  proved 
his  ability  to  get  just  what  he  wants. 

But  what  are  the  chances  that  the 
Wilson  remedies  will  prove  a  success? 
In  his  own  mind,  evidently,  judging  from 
Ihe  assurance  with  which  he  forces  his 
program  upon  Congress,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  result.  But  others  are  not 
so  certain.  Men  and  women  who  are 
every  whit  as  progressive  as  the  Presi- 
dent honestly  cannot  see  how,  even  if 
his  whole  program  is  carried  out  in  just 
the  form  he  desires,  there  can  be  any 
great  or  lasting  improvement  in  exist- 
ing conditions. 

COFFEE  AND  HIDES 

THAT  downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
will  result  in  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  postulated  on  the 
theories  that  the  consumer  will  get  the 
benefit  of  reduced  tariffs,  and  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  wages  will  not  fol- 
low any  lasting  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living.  But  are  those  postulates  well 
founded?  Is  it  true  that  tariff  reduc- 
tions will  go  either  wholly  or  in  large 
part  to  the  consumer?  And.  if  so.  will 
there  he  no  corresponding  reductions  in 
wages? 

There  are  certain  facts  that  should 
give  us  pause  before  we  accept  these  the- 
ories as  self-evident  truths.  In  the  first 
place,  there  have  been  tariff  reductions 
followed  by  increased,  instead  of  de- 
creased, prices.  Coffee,  several  years 
ago,  was  put  on  the  free  list.  The  price 
is  considerably  higher  now  than  then. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  placed  hides 
on  the  free  list:  the  cost  of  leather  rose. 

These  facts  do  not  mean  that  free 
trade  is  followed  by  higher  prices  in  all 
cases:  they  do  prove  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  tariff  has  but  little  to  do  in 
fixing  prices.  In  the  cases  enumerated 
above,  coffee  rose  because  it  is  controlled 
absolutely,  both  r.S  to  price  and  output, 
by  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Trust:  leather 
rose  because  the  world's  stock  of  cattle 
is  fast  decreasing. 

Most  of  the  products  placed  on  the 
free  list  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Bill 
are  foodstuffs.  The  chief  items  in  the 
increased  prices  of  foodstuffs  (disregard- 
ing for  the  moment  Professor  Irving 
Fisher's  theory  that  the  increased  stock 
of  money  has  much  to  do  with  higher 
prices)  are  the  exactions  of  the  middle- 
men and  the  disappearance  of  free 
lands.  Neither  of  these  causes  will  be 
in  the  least  affected  by  free  trade. 

As  to  the  manufactured  articles  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  the 
duties  on  which  have  been  reduced,  most 
of  them  are  the  product  of  great  trusts. 
Is  there  any  guarantee  that  these  trusts 
will  pass  on  to  the  people  any  large  pro- 
portion of  whatever  benefits  may  accrue 
from  reduced  tariffs?  Of  course  we  are 
promised  that  the  trusts  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  competition  restored.  But. 
remembering  the  effect  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco  dissolutions,  we  may 
w  ell  pray  to  be  delivered  from  more  such. 

LOBBIES.  FOR  AND  AGAINST 

BUT  it  is  triumphantly  asserted  that 
the  fact  that  an  insidious  lobby  is 
working  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood-Simmons  Bill  is  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  excellence  of  that  measure, 
from  the  people's  point  of  view.  The 
ti usts  fear  it.  we  are  told.    Some  trusts 


do,  perhaps:  others  not  so  much.  Thl 
greatest  opposition  has  come  from  small 
manufacturers   and    farmers'  organiza- 
tions.   Not  all  the  lobbies  that  have  been, 
uncovered  are  opposing  the  bill.  Oreat 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
Louisiana   cane  planters  and  Colorado 
beet  growers  have  lobbied  against  free 
sugar;  the  soft  pedal  has  been  placed  on 
the  disclosure  that  the  Sugar  Refining 
Trust  has  lobbied  just  as  assiduously  for 
free  sugar.   California  and  Florida  lento! 
glowers  have  been  assailed  because  thejl 
have  sought  to  prevent  free  lemons;  the 
fact  has  been  practically  overlooked  that 
Messina  (Italy  I  lemon  exporters  and  New ! 
York  importers  raised  a  fund  to  securJ 
free  lemons. 

Have  we,  in  the  Sugar  Refining  Trust, 
at   last  found    the   long-sought  "goodlj 
trust?    Has  it  been  generously  spending 
its  money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
cheaper  sugar  for  the  consumer?    Or  is' 
it  possible  there  is  some  truth  in  thl 
charge  that  it  is  for  free  sugar  because, 
with  beet-sugar  competition  eliminate* 
it  can  secure  still  greater  profits? 

A  GUESS  AND  A  HOPE 

WHO  knows  just  what  will  be  thl 
effect  of  the  Underwood-Simmong 
Bill  on  any  given  industry?    It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  Democrat,  from  President 
Wilson  down,  can  do  more  than  guess  9 
the  result  and  hope  that  all  will  be  for 
the  best.     Rut  is  that  the  way  to  go 
about  so  vastly  important  a  matter  a» 
the  revision  of  the  tariff?    It's  not  the 
way  the  Germans  go  about  it,  at  lea  si 
They  put  a  staff  of  nonpartisan  expert! 
to  work  on  each  schedule.    And  when 
they  pass  their  tariff  bills  they  JcnoM 
what  the  effect  will  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  merely  tl 
know  how  great  a  reduction  a  given  item 
can  stand  or  what  is  a  just  rate.  Prices 
are  largely  controlled  by  trusts  nowa- 
days, and  even  the  dissolution  of  the 
trusts  doesn't  seem  to  reduce  priceW 
Isn't  it  likely,  therefore,  that  something 
more  is  needed  than  tariff  revision  ot 
even  free  trade?  Isn't  it  apparent  that 
there  must  be  regulation  of  the  trusts 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  people,  not  the  trusts,  will  get 
the  benefit  of  reduced  tariffs,  and  in 
order  that  both  wagew orkers  and  con- 
sumers may  be  certain  of  just  treatment? 

But,  according  to  the  Democrats.  Fed- 
eral  regulation   of   interstate  corpora- 
tions must  not  be  even  thought  of.  It 
would  recognize  the  existence  of  big  cor- 
porations,  hence   restrict  free  competi- 
tion,  hence   make   impossible  the  new  | 
freedom.    Moreover,  Federal  regulation  | 
is  unconstitutional;    according   to  this 
view,  the  United  States,  alone  of  great  i 
nations,  has  no  control  over  great  cor- 
porations:   this  control   must   be  exer- 
cised   by    the    States.      A  corporation 
doing  a  nation-wide  business,  therefore.  1 
must  be  regulated,  if  at  all.  by  forty- 1 
eight  States,  under  forty-eight  separate 
and  often  conflicting  laws.    The  Demo- 
erats,    therefore,    can    only    reduce  the 
tariff,  hoping  that  the  trusts  will  pass . 
on  to  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  these  ■ 
reductions,  or,  if  not.  that  they  can  In- 
more    successful    in    dissolving  these 
trusts  and  making  them  actually  com- 
pete than  was  Taft  with  Standard  Oil: 
and  Tobacco. 


THE    IIIMANITAKIAN  DOllil 


IX  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Undef- 
wood-Simmons  Bill  is  unscientifically 
drawn,  that  very  often  the  placing  of 
raw  materials  on  the  free  list  has  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  there  is  no  provision 
by  which  the  people  can  be  guaranteed 
the  benefit  of  tariff  reductions,  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  it  will  accomplish 
what  is  claimed  for  it  in  reducing  the, 
cost  of  living? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  tariff 
has  been  responsible  for  the  frightful 
conditions  that  have  obtained  in  Massa- 
chusetts woolen  mills,  in  South  Carolina 
cotton  mills,  in  Pennsylvania  steel  works, 
in  West  Virginia  coal  mines,  and  ttaatr 
tariff  revision  will  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  these  and  other  indus- 
tries. If  this  were  so  it  would  be  im-j 
material  whether  or  not  the  new  tariff 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Butlj 
just  what  may  be  expected  from  the  new 
tariff  in  these  respects? 


.ooii.  111  the  •■  "i  if. 

a  romniittee  01  ll>e  Coltee  Importers'  As 
Kociation  will  confer  with  the  \n>itors. 


FINDS  FOOD  LAW  DEFECTS 


lie 


i  lii.  r  Chemist  Alsberg  Hay  is  VuHioil- 
t l<*s  [,nt'k  I'otvor  to  Act  on  Mitiiy 
Important  Cnsc*. 

MOBILE.  Ala.,  lime  18.  The  words 
"Guaranteed  under  (he food  and  drugs  art" 
on  a  label  arc  no  awurancc  that  the  eon- 
tents  oi  a  package  ure  pure,  according  to 
Dv.  (.'art  L.  Alsbivg.  chief  the  burcatt  of 
ijieraistry,  who  spoke  here  today  before 
the  Association  of  American  >'ood.  Dairy 
ml  Dnijf  Officials. 
Dr.  \lsbcrg  asked  closer  co-bpi-ration 
twen  federal  and  state  authorities  mid 
lor  uniformity  of  laws. 

The  .  food  and  drugs  acl .  the  chemist 
asserted,  "not  only  does  not  give  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  power  to  act  in 
many  vitally  important  matters,  but  ac- 
tually prohibits  its  intervention  in  many 
things  that  call  al'Jud  for  immediate 
Ji'incdv." 


The  Bright  Stile. 

■•V'*t,fit  is  an  optimist? 

•Btimisl  i.s  a  one-armed  man 
•>   wl'  Mind  lils 


IS  IT  strong  enough  to  devote  three  minutes  to  its  consideration?  Do 
you  really  want  to  know  positively  how  you  can  have  on  your  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner  table  real  sweet,  pure,  wholesome  foods  ? 

For  three  years  we  have  realized  the  truth  of  Dr.  Alsberg's  state- 
ment, shown  in  the  clipping  above,  and  have  endeavored  to  find  the  way 
to  protect  the  food  of  the  nation. 
Now  we  have  found  it. 


We  unqaalifyingly  certify  and  guarantee  the  following  articles  of 
YOURS  TRULY  CERTIFIED  FOODS: 
Rolled  Oats  Macaroni  Spaghetti  Tomato  Catsup 

Condensed  Soups  Pork  and  Beans  Teas  Coffee 

Peanut  Butter  Prepared  Mustard  Spices  Flavoring  Extracts 

Breakfast  Cocoa  Salad  Dressing  Premium  Chocolate 

Sugar  Corn  and  other  quality  products. 


This  is  how  we  do  it. 

At  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  we  have  retained  the  services 
of  the  famous  Miner  Laboratories  where  every  article  of  Yours  Truly 
Food  is  thoroughly  examined,  tested  and  microscopically  inspected. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step  to  insure  protection. 

In  every  factory  where  Yours  Truly  Certified  Foods  are  made  there 
is  on  guard  every  moment  of  the  day  a  scientist  who  watches  every  article 
of  food  that  goes  into  a  Yours  Truly  package.  He  begins  with  the  raw 
material.  He  weighs,  tests  and  examines  it.  He  always  preserves  the 
same  high  standard  of  Yours  Truly  quality,  which  is  from  10  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent  higher  than  required  by  law. 

And  he  watches  the  cleanliness  of  the  factory.  He  insists  not  only 
upon  the  purity  of  the  material  but  that  everything  surrounding  it  while 
it  is  made  and  packed  shall  be  sweet  and  wholesome. 

This  is  the  acme  of  food  protection.  We  would  not  dare  to  make  this  claim 
unless  it  were  wholly  true. 

Have  these  three  minutes  with  us  really  brought  you  to  a  realization  of  your  need  ?  Is 
your  desire  for  real  pure  food  strong  enough  to  not  only  ask  your  grocer  for  Yours  Truly 
Certified  Foods  but  to  absolutely  command  that  you  get  them  ? 

You  can  revolutionize  the  food  standards  of  the  nation  if  you  will.  If  you  will  insist  on 
getting  Yours  Truly  Certified  Foods  it  is  bound  to  force  every  other  food  manufacturer  to  the  same 
high  standard.     Your  part  consists  of  getting  Yours  Truly  Certified  Foods  right  from  the  beginning. 

Please  read  the  certificate  of  guarantee  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  about  the  Yours  Truly  Pure  Food  Movement 
can  be  obtained  on  request.  , 

The  Yours  Truly  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Storage  Battery 


with  the 
No 
Extra 
Cost 


Mileage  Guarantee 


Our  message  to  owners  and  prospective  owners  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles 
or  electric  trucks,  means  that  you  may  now  specify  for  your  electric  vehicles  a 
battery  guaranteed  to  give  you  a  definite  mileage,  and  you  will  not  pay  any  more 
for  this  battery  with  the  mileage  guarantee  than  you  will  ordinarily  pay  for  a 
battery  without  mileage  guarantee. 

When  buying  an  electric  vehicle,  if  you  will  specify  the  U-S-L  Battery  you 
will  settle  the  battery  question,  because  you  will  know  exactly  how  many  miles 
your  battery  investment  will  secure  for  you. 

Heretofore  this  has  cost  the  purchaser  two  to  three  times  the  price  of  the 
regular  battery,  but  because  of  the  machine  pasting  process  with  which  U-S-L 
Batterv  plates  are  made  we  are  able  to  sell  U-S-L  Batteries  on'this  guarantee.  Out 
new  process  also  admits  of  the  use  (exclusively  in  U-S-L  Batteries)  of  a  new  and 
much  more  effective  active  material  than  has  heretofore  been  in  use  by  battery 
manufacturers. 

Full  Information  Sent  on  Request 

Please  write  us  the  name  of  the  electric  pleasure 
car  or  truck  you  are  thinking  of  buying,  or  the 
name  of  those  you  are  now  operating,  and  we  will 
send  you  full  details  of  our  new  machine  pasted 
U-S-L  Battery  and  the  U-S-L  Mileage  Guarantee. 

Any  electric  truck  or  pleasure  car  maker  will 
supply  the  U-S-L  Storage  Battery  without  extra 
charge,  if  you  specify  it.  We  supply  the  written, 
signed  guarantee  certificate  when  the  battery  is  to 
be  used  in  new  cars  of  approved  efficiency,  such  as: 

Pleasure  Cars: 


35* 


: 


Argo 

Chicago 

Flanders 

Rauch  &  Lang 

Baker 

Church  -  Field 

Fritchle 

Standard 

Borland 

Colonial 

Grinnell 

Tate 

Broc 

Columbus 

Hupp -Yeats 

Waverley 

Buffalo 

Dayton 

Ohio 

Woods 

Century 

Detroit 

Phipps 

Trucks: 

Argo 

Buffalo  Electric 

Commercial 

Fritchle 

Lansden 

Studeba 

Atlantic 

Century 

Couple  Gear 

G.  M.  C. 

M.  &  P. 

Tate 

Baker 

Chicago  Electric 

Detroit 

Grinnell 

Ohio  Electric 

Urban 

Borland 

Columbus  Electric 

Detroit  (Anderson)       G.  V. 

Rauch  &  Lang 

Walker 

Eldridge 

Jatco 

Standard 

Waverley 
Woods 


The  U.S.Ltgbt  &  Heating  Co. 

General  Offices:  30  Church  Street,  New  York 
Factory  •  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brand:  Offices  and  Service  Stations:  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis 


Makers  also  of  U-S-L  Electric  Starterand  Lighter  for 
Gasoline  Automobiles 


You  Have  Used^ 
Ordinary  Soaps 

and  you  know  that  some  have  harmed 
your  skin ;  made  it  harsh,  red,  irritable,  or 
worse :  other  ordinary  soaps  have  seemed 
to  have  no  merit.  You  must  value 
comfort;  you  surely  value  a  radiant 
complexion :  you  can  be  helped  to  both 
by  the  famous  Pears'  Soap.  And 

It  Costs  No  More  to  Use 


Pears  than  it  does  other  soaps.  Pears 
corrects  the  harm  done  by  common 
soaps ;  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin ; 
is  matchless  for  the  complexion.  Every 
one  can  afford  its  low  price.  It  lasts 
longest,  too,  because  there  is  no  waste  in 


BENNETT  $18  Portable  Typewriter 

does  work  of  $100  machines.  Durable, 

simple  modern;  visible  writim?.  standard 
keyboard,  etc  Easily  carried  Slips  in 
gnporo'coat.  Low  price  bet  ause  only  260 
parts  insu-ad  of  1700  to  3700  like  others 
Neat,  rapid  work  Can  send  Parcel  Post. 
Sold  on  n.u[if  V-back-Mnless-satisned  aruar- 
antee     Send  for  catalog.   Agents  wanted. 

I  .  Bennett  Typewriter  Co. 

SOU  KroadwaT,  New  York 


Autowline's 
Under  a  Cushion 
Till  You  Need  It 

*sl  Then  you  do  need  it 
Neat;  compact.    Takes  up  no  room; 
weighs  only  5  pounds,  but  pulls  a  4000- 
pound  car  up  a  20%  grade. 

Why  buy  so  many  other  accessories 
and  overlook  this  convenient  wire  towline  ? 
It  costs  only  $3.75,  at  your  dealer's. 
Basline  Autowline  is  25  Feet  of 
Flexible  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
It's  the  same  celebrated  tope  that  is  digging  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and'built  the  Woolworth  Building— Size  for 
Patented  size  the  strongest  wire  rope  on 

earth.    You  can  attach  in  a  min- 
ute fot  towing,  or  for  starting  a 
stalled  car  on  its  own  power, 
r?  Write  today  fur  the  fully  il- 

17  TCC  luslratedAololvHiiecirciilar. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope 
with  the  Big  Pull 

Broderick  &  Bascora  RopeCo. 

819  N.  2d  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office  76A  Warren  St. 

VJrt-offamori*  Yellou- Strand  H  ire  Hope 


tl  Re.'i**errd 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

You  can  make  big  money  as  an  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
My  firactu-.il  system  of  pere  -rial  iudi*  Mual 
r  •-.  !;-  br  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspa|>er8  and  maira- 
ziiiea  mialit.ee  me  io  teach  jou.  Copy  this  skeU-h 
of  Presidmt  Wilson.  Let  me  aee  what  jou  can 
do  with  it.  Send  it  to  me  with  6c  in  stamps  and 
I  will  send  you  a  te?t  leason  plate,  ale<>  O00*e* 
tion  of  drawings  shu»imr  ]><>Gsil>ililics  for  Vol'. 

TheLandon  Boh..!  £d~SS| 

1435  Schofield  Bid,-.,  Cleveland,  o. 


On  Meeting  Cyclones 


By   HOMER    C  RO  Y 


A KANSAS  man  says  that  he  lias 
invented  a  simple  house  that  is 
cyclone  proof. 
I  do  not  wish  to  attack  the  man's  char- 
acter without  knowing  more  about  him. 
but  lie  is  a  liar.  That  is  a  harsh  word, 
but  I  went  through  a  cyclone  once,  and 
feel  deeply  on  the  subject.  1,  for  one, 
don't  believe  cyclones  will  ever  he  suc- 
cessfully domesticated.  I  cannot  picture 
a  full-grown  cyclone  eating  out  of  any- 
one's band. 

A  large  Clydesdale  cyclone  visited  our 
parts  once,  and  when  it  moved  on  there 
was  only  a  ragged  hole  in  the  ground 
where  the  well  had  once  stood,  and  a 
deep-rooted  feeling  of  animosity  in  my 
neighborhood  against  strange  cyclones. 
Our  family  saw  the  cyclone  coming,  but 
we  had  no  idea  that  it  was  a  rude,  un- 
cultured cyclone  without  any  trace  of 
bringing  up.  We  gathered  on  the  porch 
to  watch  the  spectacle.  We  had  never 
had  a  cyclone  perform  for  our  amuse- 
ment before. 

It  drew  itself  up  into  a  funnel  shape 
and  advanced  boldly  toward  us.  Before 
any  greetings  were  exchanged  we  saw 
that  it  was  not  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  withdrew  into  the  cyclone  cellar  to 
let  the  cyclone  knock  at  the  door,  un- 
heeded. We  heard  it  muttering  under 
its  breath,  and  when  we  looked  out  later 
the  door  of  our  house  was  gone.  Then 
we  missed  the  porch  where  we  had  so 
lately  stood:  soon,  to  our  astonishment, 
we  saw  that  the  whole  house  had  been 
removed.  The  cyclone  had  left  no  address. 

ONE  Kansas  cyclone  that  I  knew  in 
a  passing  sort  of  way  blew  a  cow- 
away  and  came  back  two  days  later  for 
the  calf. 

One  day  I  was  out  alone  on  the  lea, 
driving  Light  Horse  Harry  to  a  buck- 
board,  when  a  cyclone  came  along.  Al- 
though I  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  it 
came  up  and  accosted  me.  I  tried  to 
wave  it  aside,  hut  it  grew  coarse  and 
abusive.  It  gathered  me  up  by  the  waist, 
took  the  buggy  out  from  under  me.  and 
whisked  it  away.  It  left  me  lonely  and 
morose  in  the  air,  with  the  earth  far 


removed.  I  always  like  the  earth  near 
me,  hut  I  thought  it  better  not  to  take 
up  the  matter  with  the  cyclone  .just  yet. 
1  would  wait  until  it  had  a  full  stomach 
and  its  house  slippers  on.  I  could  not 
see  Light  Horse  Harry  and  the  vehicle, 
but  I  felt  till  was  not  well  with  them. 
Although  I  had  only  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  cyclones,  I  saw  that  this  cy- 
clone was  of  low  caste  and  coarse  man- 
nered, and  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
real  sympathy  between  us.  While  I  was 
turning  this  over  in  my  mind  the  cyclone 
was  busily  engaged  in  turning  me  over, 
although  I  had  expressed  no  such  desire. 

T  SAW  the  buggy  going  by  with  large 
A  footprints  on  the  dashboard.  I  sur- 
mised these  belonged  to  Light  Horse 
Harry,  although  he  was  no  longer  with 
the  rig,  but  I  did  not  stop  to  examine. 
I  would  let  the  mystery  go  unsolved 
until  some  other  day  when  I  was  not 
so  pressed  for  time. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  awoke  to  the  real- 
ization that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  coal 
mine.  I  didn't  know  whose  coal  mine 
it  was,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  get 
out.  I  climbed  up  the  rope  on  the  wind- 
lass and  peeked  out.  The  cyclone  had 
net  missed  me  and  had  gone  on  in  search 
of  pastures  new;  I  made  no  effort  to  call 
it  back.  I  climbed  out  and  looked  around 
for  the  buckboard.  At  last  I  found  half 
of  the  whip  socket,  torn  and  mutilated — 
all  that  was  mortal  of  my  buckboard. 

Light  Horse  Harry  got  back  in  a 
couple  of  days,  but  he  was  never  the 
same  horse  again.  He  had  a  low.  hack- 
ing cough,  and  every  time  he  felt  a 
zephyr  from  the  northwest  he  would 
crowd  under  my  arm  and  whinny  for 
protection.  I  tried  to  explain  that  I 
would  be  of  little  protection  to  him.  as 
I  had  lost  my  ability  to  look  a  large- 
boned,  dapple-gray  cyclone  in  the  eye  and 
cow  it.  but  his  faith  in  my  cowing  ability 
was  unlimited.  So  I  traded  him  off,  that 
he  might  never  know  what  little  influ- 
ence I  had  with  a  large  sixteen-hand, 
stall-fed  cyclone. 

Cyclones  are  all  right  to  read  about, 
but  they  are  poor  company. 


Hon.  Croesus  Explains 


By    WALT  MASON 


OH.  yes.  I  own  a  mill  or  two  where 
little  children  toil  :  but  why  this 
foolish  bow-de-do.  this  uproar  and 
turmoil?  You  say  these  children  are  but 
slaves,  who.  through  the  age-long  •  day. 
must  work  in  dark  and  noisome  caVes 
to  earn  a  pauper's  pay?  You  hold  me 
up  to  public  scorn  as  one  who's  steeped 
in  sin;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  adorn  the 
world  I'm  living  in. 

lint  yesterday  I  wrote  tiro  check*  for 
twenty-seven  plunks  to  build  a  Home  for 
Human  Wreck*  and  buy  them  horsehair 
ti  unks. 

In  building  up  monopolies  I've  crushed 
it  thousand  men?  I'm  tired  of  that  old 
chestnut :  please  don't  spring  that  gag 
again.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  fate  of 
those  by  Trade  unmade;  for  men  who 
cannot  hit  the  gait  must  drop  from  the 
parade.  If  scores  of  people  got  the 
worst  of  deals  I  had  in  line,  if  by  the 
losers  I  am  cursed,  that  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  And  you.  who  come  with  plati- 
tude, are  but  an  also  ran:  I  use  my 
money  doing  good,  as  much  as  any  man. 

I'm  doing  good  while  Virtue  runts  mid 


of  iiui  misdeeds  moans;  fur  u  Hit  nut  for 
Maiden  Aunts  I  just  gave  twenty  hones, 

I  hold  too  cheap  employees'  lives,  you 
cry  in  tones  intense  :  I'm  making  widows 
oi  their  wives,  to  keep  down  my  expense. 
I  will  not  buy  it  tire  escape,  or  lifeguards 
now  in  style,  and  so  the  orphan's  wear- 
ing crape  upon  his  Sunday  tile.    I  know 
just  what  my  trade  will  stand  before  i 
bankrupt  falls,  and  ^o  I  can't  equip  eac' 
band  with  costly  folderols.    There  is  n 
sentiment  in  trade,  let  that  be  unde 
stood;  but  when  my  work  aside  is  laid, 
my  joy's  in  doing  good. 

To-day  I  coughed  up  seven  bucks  t 
Ladies  of  the  Orail,  who  wish  to  fur 
nish  rousted  ducks  to  suffragists  in  jai 

You  say  I  violate  all  laws  and  laug' 
•the  courts  to  scorn,  and  war  on  over 
worthy  cause  as  soon  as  it  is  born?  Yo" 
can't  admit  my  moral  health — yo 
wouldn't  if  you  could:  I  spend  fny  day 
in  gaining  wealth,  my  nights  in  dour 
good. 

And  while  the  hostile  critic  roars,  F 
giving  every  day;  I'm  sending  nice  gin 
pinafores  to  heathen  in  Cathay. 
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The  New  Farm  Pioneers 

Some  Opinions,  Based  on  Experience,  of  What  the  City 
Man  with  $1,000  Can  Do  on  a  Farm 

By   JOHN    M.  OSKISON 


CITY  dwellers  go  to  the  farm  and 
fail — passionately  worded  letters, 
crowding  small  sheets  of  note 
paper,  assure  the  editor  of  Collier's  of 
this  fact. 

City  dwellers  with  small  capital  go  to 
the  farm  and  succeed — a  great  many 
typewritten  or  well-penned  accounts  of 
actual  experiences,  hacked  by  figures, 
hank  references,  and  invitations  to  the 
editor  to  come  and  see  for  himself,  are 
proof  of  that  statement. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance 
and  tone  of  the  letters  is  striking  and 
significant.  The  letter  describing  a 
failure  is  likely  to  he  full  of  generalities; 
apt  to  branch  into  politics  and  reveal  a 
personal  truculence  guaranteed  to  stir  up 
hostility  among  a  farming  community 
where  a  friendly  spirit  is  a  very  real  asset. 

A  successful  farmer  transplanted  from 
the  city  nearly  always  says  in  his  letter 
that  he  has  done  no  more  than  begin  the 
long  course  of  practical  instruction 
which  must  he  taken  by  the  farm  pioneer. 
In  spirit  and  fact,  this  type  of  experi- 
menter sits  at  the  feet  of  Knowledge;  he 
has  a  humility  which  wins  friends,  and 
he  .wes  to  the  farm  fully  aware  that 
ahead  lies  a  hard  and  Ions  campaign. 

Ease,  comfort,  or  indulgence  cannot  he 
bought  anywhere  for  $1,000.  On  the  farm, 
in  certain  sections,  it  will  assuredly  fur- 
nish sufficient  capital  to  make  a  start 
toward  independence  if  the  owner  will 
use  it  with  discretion,  and  will  seek  dili- 
gently practical  instruction  from  prac- 
tical farmers. 

THE  PESSIMIST 

AMONG  a  large  number,  two  recent 
letters  which  have  come  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama  are  pessimistic  in  tone. 
One  of  them  is  sent  from  a  city  address 
(in  Birmingham),  and  it  is  a  prolonged 
ha  I  ha  !  at  the  statements  made  in  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  Virginia  who  ad- 
vised the  purchase  of  a  forty-acre  farm 
foi  $450,  and  whose  figures  as  to  outlay 
and  income  were  printed  in  Collier's  of 
April  2C.  The  Virginia  man  said,  for 
instance,  that  a  horse  good  enough  for 
flu-  work  to  he  done  could  he  bought  for 
$40-^"Ha  !  ha"  shrieks  the  Birmingham 
farmer,  •'that's  a  good  one!  Think  of 
putting  in  five  acres  of  potatoes,  five 
acres  of  tomatoes,  and  five  acres  of  corn 
with  one  old  crow  bait  of  a  horse  !  And  his 
returns — a  net  profit  of  nearly  200  per 
cent  on  his  investment  the  first  year  !  Wall 
Street  would  move  to  the  farm  in  a  body 
if  he  could  make  good  on  his  figures." 

To  the  Birmingham  skeptic,  the  editor 
of  Collier's  has  sent  the  address  of 
the  Virginia  man,  and  when  the  two  have 
fought  out  the  question  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  it  may  he  worth  while  to 
say  something  else  about  the  case. 

The  other  pessimist  lives  near  Au- 
gusta. Ga.,  and  the  burden  of  his  letter 
is  that  $1,000  is  not  enough  to  take  to 
the  farm  to  insure  the  experiment 
against  failure.  The  first  year  this 
writer  spent  en  the  farm,  the  crops 
failed  because  of  drought;  the  second 
year  they  were  frozen,  and  in  the  third 
year  they  were  lost  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  hire  help  to  work  them. 
Only  a  borrowed  $4,000  saved  this  man. 
and  then  only  because  he  switched  from 
crops  to  chickens. 

This  writer  makes  a  point  which  is 
worth  remembering  by  all  who  con- 
template making  the  change — the  native 
farmer  (especially  in  the  South)  has  a 
great  contempt  for  the  city  man  who 
comes  to  live  beside  him.  The  native 
farmer  looks  upon  the  newcomer  as  one 
who  has  failed  in  his  real  vocation,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  city  man  to  overcome  that 
perfectly  natural  hostility. 

LEASE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

COLONEL  JOHN  P.  MAYO,  of  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  s^nt  a  letter  inclosing  an 
answer  written  by  a  successful  farmer — 
Mr.  Friday  of  Lowndes  County — and 
Colonel  Mayo  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  farmer's  figures  and  facts.  In  sub- 
stance, these  are  Farmer  Friday's  sug- 
gestions to  a  city  man  with  $1,000. 

Either  in  Lowndes  Con  ity,  Miss.,  or 
si nne  other   county   along   the  eastern 


border  of  the  State,  in  or  near  the 
prairie  or  "black-soil  belt.''  the  city  man 
should  lease  forty  acres  of  the  best  land 
he  can  set.  at  a  yearly  cost  of  .$4  an  acre. 
There  should  lie  a  dwelling  and  the  neces- 
sary outhouses  on  the  place.  A  lease  for 
a  term  of  years  is  recommended. 

A  TEMPTING  LAYOUT 

|"NVESTMENT  number  one  would  he 
J.  $400  for  two  good  brood  mares:  next. 
$75  for  a  wagon,  $75  for  farm  tools.  $50 
for  a  good  milch  cow.  $25  for  a  small  flock 
of  chickens,  $25  for  four  or  five  good  pigs, 
and  $50  for  seed.  There  is  left  $.100  for 
feed  and  living  expenses  until  the  crops 
bring  in  some  money. 

"I  would,"  says  this  farmer,  "first  put 
in  ten  acres  of  corn,  and  at  layittg-by 
time  I  would  put  peas  in  the  same  patch. 
Next.  I  would  plant  ten  acres  of  cotton, 
and  if  I  bad  a  Ions  lease  of  the  place 
I'd  sow  crimson  or  burr  clover  in  the 
cotton  in  September  for  winter  grazing 
and  as  a  crop  to  he  plowed  under.  I 
would  put  in  one  acre  of  potatoes  to  be 
sold  in  the  early  summer,  an  acre  of 
sweet  potatoes  for  fall  marketing,  an 
acre  in  a  vegetable  garden,  and  two  acres 
in  melons,  planted  about  April  1  and  May 
1  for  a  succession  through  the  summer. 
One  half  of  the  acre  of  vesetables  I 
would  put  into  tomatoes  for  canning. 

"That  leaves  some  bay  and  pasture — 
I  would  sow  broadcast  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  sorghum  cane  for  fodder,  and  I 
would  see  that  my  grass  land  was  in  the 
best  shape  for  grazing  the  cow  and  piss." 

An  average  year,  according  to  Farmer 
Friday,  would  yield  under  the  plan  here 
outlined  about  as  follows: 

Corn,  500  bushels,  at  CO  cents  a 

bushel   $  '500 

Cotton,  S  bales,  4.000  pounds,  at  12 

cents  a  pound   480 

Cottonseed,  2*0  bushels,  at  30  cents 

a  bushel    84 

Potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  SO  cents 

a  bushel    120 

Sweet  potatoes,  200  bushels,  at  75 

cents  a  bushel   150 

Melons    200 

Fodder.  5  tons,  at  $10  a  ton   50 

Tomatoes  (canned  i    50 

Total  income    $1,434 

This  tabulation  does  not  include  any 
return  from  mule  colts — and  the  mares 
should  drop  two,  worth  $100,  in  April 
or  May — the  pigs  nor  the  new  calf  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  What  are 
the  necessary  expenditures  to  be  set 
against  this  $1,434?  Here  are  the  items: 
Kent  of  land,  $100;  seed,  $50;  fertilizer, 
$100:  current  living  expenses.  $300— 
total.  $610.  Increased  value  of  the  stock 
ought  to  continue  to  take  care  of  the 
depreciation  of  farming  implements,  etc., 
so  that  the  $050  put  into  stock  and  tools 
ought  to  be  credited  at  the  end  of  the 
year  at  cost.  Here  is  a  return  for  labor 
on  this  forty-acre  Mississippi  farm  of 
$1.474 — how  Ions  would  it  be  before  this 
farmer  could  buy  a  farm  of  his  ow  n  and 
enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  and  stand- 
ard of  living? 

THE   CHANCES   IN   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

OCT  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trail  City, 
S.  Dak.,  homesteads,  with  very  small 
houses  on  them  and  containing  100  acres 
each,  can  lie  rented  for  $25  a  year.  They 
belong  to  people  who  have  filed  and 
proved  up  and  then  have  gone  back  to 
their  old  homes.  The  homesteads  are 
being  held  by  their  owners  for  the  ex- 
pected rise  in  land  values,  and  the 
owners  will  rent  them  for  taxes,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  small  insurance  on  the 
bouse.  A  lawyer  and  real  estate  man 
of  that  address  send  some  practical  ad- 
vice about  what  to  do  if  you  think  of 
moving  out  there. 

It  is  likely  to  pay  the  one  who  goes 
to  South  Dakota  to  hire  a  freight  car 
and  ship  his  furniture,  chickens,  three 
or  four  cows,  and  possibly  harness  and 
a  second-hand  wagon. 

Getting  ten  acres  under  cultivation  the 
first  year  will  cost  $50  (for  breaking  up 
the  raw  prairie  is  a  tough  job,  and  must 
be  done  with  hired  teams),   and  this 


VOT  T  Q  AY/17  as  much  money 
I  V/U  OAY  Li  in  the  running 

of  this  car  as  you  do  in  buying  it 

It  is  everyday  testimony  of  owners  of  METZ  cars  that  they  make  from 
28  to  32  miles  on  ONE  gallon  of  gasoline,  a  hundred  miles  on  ONE  pint 
of  lubricating  oil,  and  from  10,000  to  12.000  miles  on  ONE  set  of  tires. 


Completely  equipped  as  shown 


1914 
IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


METZ  "22" 


-$475 


THE  GEARLESS  CAR 

No  clutch  to  slip  —  No  gears  to  strip 


A  remarkable  combination  of  low  price  and  minimum  cost  of  upkeep  with  the  essential 
features  of  the  strictly  up-to-date  car    a  car  that  affords  luxury  without  extravagance. 


The  METZ  "22"  is  a  high  class,  fully  guaran- 
teed roadster  of  the  torpedo  semi-enclosed  type, 
left-hand  drive  and  center  control. 

Equipped  with  4-cylinder  22y>  H.  I',  water- 
cooled  motor,  Bosch  tn&ffneto,  wind  shield,  ex- 
tension top  and  cover  slip,  fidl  elliptic  springs 
all  around,  standard  artillery  wheels,  best  quality 
<ii>ot1i  ivh  clincher  tires,  5  lamps  and  gas  gener- 
ator, horn,  pump  and  tool  outfit. 

Will  make  from  a  to  50  miles  per  hour  on  the 


high  speed,  and  climbs  hills  as  fast  as  any  regular 
stock  car  made.  Built  to  carry  either  single  or 
double  rumble  seat,  if  desired. 

Write  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalog  "C." 

Learn  the  facts  about  this  really  remarkable 
car,  then  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  today. 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  city 
and  town.    Write  for  terms. 


METZ  COMPANY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Fifty  Million  Yards  Treated 


THE  rear  wheels  of  an  automobile 
revolve  more  times  to  a  mile  than 
the  front  ones  do. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  slip 
when  the  car  is  driven  at  high  speed 
and  this  slip  exerts  upon  the  road  sur- 
faces a  powerful  and  destructive  abra- 
sive effect  exactly  like  that  of  an  emery 
wheel. 

Ordinary  macadam  never  was  ex- 
pected to  withstand  such  strains  and 
soon  goes  to  pieces  unless  it  is  given 
constant  and  costly  care. 

A  macadam  road,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  traffic,  requires  the 
use  of  an  additional  binder  to  reinforce 
the  surface.    Tarvia  is  ideal  for  this 


purpose  and  has  been  used  successfully 
on  over  50,000,000  yards  of  roadways 
and  pavements  in  this  country. 

Tarvia  may  be  applied  to  the  road 
during  construction  or  merely  as  a  sur- 
face application. 

There  is  such  a  vast  economy  in 
maintenance  expense  that  it  more  than 
balances  the  cost  of  the  Tarvia  treatment. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades 
"Tarvia  X,"  very  heavy  and  dense  for 
road  construction  where  the  voids  are 
large;  "Tarvia  A, "  a  lighter  grade  for 
the  smaller  voids  which  occur  in  sur- 
face operations;  "Tarvia  B, "  applied 
cold  for  dust  suppression  and  surface 
maintenance. 
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COLLIER'S 


Symbols 
of  Protection 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  clown  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  sought  pro- 
tection behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk  fetish 
and  more  practical  than  castle 
walls. 


The  Bell  System  has  carried 
the  telephone  wires  every- 
where throughout  the  land,  so 
that  all  the  people  are  bound 
together  for  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches  the 
most  isolated  homes.  Such 
ease  of  communication  makes 
us  a  homogeneous  people  and 
thus  fosters  and  protects  our 
national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  | 
ji,  success,  for  memory  is  power.  Besuccess- 
jK  f ul  —  Stop  Forgetting ! 

B  The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 

makes  you Forget  Proof, ' '  develops  will,  J 
self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
^  Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Remember"— 
faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure  I 
FREE,my$2  DeLuxe  book.  "How  to  Speakin  Public.'" 
I  Dickion  Memory  School  771  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  I 


,  TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

Our  entire  stock  is  offered  atbelow-list- 
\n  \rcs  fur  the  summer  only.  All  tra<le- 
niarkrd  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Buv  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
BRANCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
Write  for  Summer  Price  List  and  Catalog 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Short -Story  Writing 

A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history, form, structure  and  writ- 
ing of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  magazine. 

One  student  writes:  "I  knoiv  that 
ynu  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check 
for  $125  from  'Everybody's'  for  a 
humorous  story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr  Esenweln." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all,  over  One  Hundred  Courses, under  professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free,     Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.     72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DIAMONDS-WMCHES  credit^ 


MEN  S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH,  17  JEWELS, 

.  ADJUSTED,  ILLINOIS,  ELGIN,  HAMPDEN  or 

WALTHAM  movement.  Warranted  accurate, 
Finest  gold  strata  ease,  guaranteed  25 

ra;  engraved, engine  turned.plain  polished 
your  monojjram  engTaved  FREE.  Eighty 
*r  centof  all  men's  watcheasold  today  are 
:hese  neat  open  face  Tbin  Models.  At 
oar  Special  Sale  price  of  $18.95,  with 
monogram  engraved  free,  this  watch 
has  no  "running  mate"  in  the  world. 
Sent  all  charges  prepaid  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
THEN  $2.00  A  MONTH 

If  not  satisfactory  .return  at  oar  expense 
These  Diamond  Rings  are  the 

famous  Loftia  "Perfection  *  6-prong  14k 
solid  gold  mountings.  Finest  pure  white dia> 
monds.  CREDIT  TERMS:  One-fifth  down, bi_  . 
ance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable 
monthly.  Sent  prepaid  on  approval.   Write  for  f 
atalog  of  Diamonds, Watches.  Jewelry,  on  credit 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Diamond  Merchants 

at.  C887,        100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I'rnnch  Stores  !    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  SL  Lot&L  Mo. 


Guaranteed  25  Years 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold. 
With  patent  clasps,  so  that  the  num- 
bers may  be  inserted  weekly.  Will 
hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  express 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

COLLIER'S 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York  City 


AGENTS  Sell  Shoes 

.  brand  new  proposition.  Big 
profit  on  every  Bale.  Sell 
every  day  in  the  year. 
Any  man  or  woman  can 
take  orders.  Guaranteed. 
\  Every  pair  must  give  Bat- 
I  iE  faction  or  new  pair  free. 

Boild  op  a  big  bus- 
iness. You  take  no 
risk.     "We  guaran- 
i  tee  the  fit.  Write 
I  today  for  terms  and 
sample  out-fit,  in- 
cluding device  for  taking  measure. 
THOMAS  SHOE  CO.,  1729  Home  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


should  go  into  potatoes  (one  acre), 
onions  (one  acre)  and  corn,  with 
turnips,  cantaloupes,  rutabagas,  and 
watermelons  between  the  rows.  The 
second  year  that  ten  acres  should  go  into 
alfalfa,  and  another  ten  acres  be  con- 
verted from  sod.  Most  of  the  income  in 
the  first  year  would  come  from  hay — the 
1(50  acres  will  yield  a  lot  of  wild  hay 
(which  will  bring  $5  a  ton  in  the  stack), 
and  in  many  places  there  still  remains  the 
chance  to  go  forth  and  cut  hay  anywhere 
you  find  it — you  can  spend  practically 
the  whole  time  from  July  4  until  the 
snow  Hies  in  cutting  and  stacking  hay. 

"IF  YOtT  WILL  \V0'<K" 

TO  equip  himself  for  this  experiment, 
says  the  Trail  City  man,  the  new- 
comer would  have  to  spend  about  $700 — 
for  an  additional  $300  he  can  undertake 
the  original  homesteading  of  a  farm  and 
make  good  out  there. 

Testimony  from  a  man  who  has 
traveled  over  much  of  Oklahoma  as  a 
farm-loan  examiner,  whose  business  it 
is  to  find  out  what  farmers  are  actually 
doing  with  their  acres,  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful started  with  less  than  $1,000  of 
capital.  Mainly  they  have  been  for- 
eigners— Germans,  Bohemians  and  Irish 
— who  lived  frugally  and  saved  consist- 
ently. They  have  been  famous  workers, 
too,  observers  of  the  farmers'  eight-hour 
law  (eight  hours  before  noon,  and  eight 
hours  after  noon!). 

In  Oklahoma,  as  in  very  many  farm- 
ing States,  the  transplanted  city  man 
would  have  the  choice  between  renting  a 
farm  and  buying,  but  the  man  who 
knows  does  not  hesitate  to  advise  rent- 
ing at  first.  As  hetween  paying  a  cash 
rent  of  from  $300  to  $400  a  year  for  a 
farm  of  100  acres  and  renting  on  the 
basis  of  giving  the  owner  a  third  of  all 
regular  crops  produced,  he  recommends 
the  latter.  It  is  not  the  custom,  he  says, 
for  the  owner  of  the  farm  to  demand  any 
portion  of  the  garden  produce  raised. 

For  $790,  this  Oklahoma  man  figures, 
you  can  equip  yourself  to  look  after  160 
acres  of  rented  land,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  you  will  be  able  to  buy  your 
own  farm.  You  will  be  able  to  do  it  if 
you  trill  work.  Putting  off  any  work  to 
be  done  until  the  morrow  won't  do  if  you 
undertake  that  sort  of  a  regeneration  of 
your  fortunes. 

Out  of  the  East  comes  a  letter  from 
two  people  who  lived  for  twenty-five 
years  in  a  city  before  making  the  move 
to  a  farm.  The  letter  is  written  after 
three  years'  experience  on  the  farm,  and 
it  is  positive  in  deciding  for  the  farm. 

"For  years  before  moving,"  says  the 
writer,  "we  talked  and  planned  for  the 
home  in  the  country.  We  answered  many 
advertisements  and  looked  at  numerous 
farms.  When  we  bought  the  farm  we 
paid  for  it  before  we  thought  of  moving. 

"From  our  experience  we  have  learned 
that  when  you  move  to  a  farm  you 
should  not  go  far  away  from  your  city. 
We  are  all  so  constituted  that  if  we  can- 
not go  back  we  want  to  keep  within  a 
hundred  miles,  and  fifty  miles  is  better. 

"This  is  positive:  a  man  should  have 
enough  to  keep  him  for  at  least  one  year ; 
but  after  the  garden  begins  to  yield,  the 
price  Of  a  barrel  of  flour  as  often  as  nec- 
essary and  $5  a  week  will  keep  a  family 
of  five,  provided  they  have  a  good  cow. 

"Take  your  furniture  with  you,  also 
all  the  books  and  old  magazines  you  can 
secure,  for  there  are  many  hours  for 
reading  in  the  country.  Subscribe  for  a 
good  farm  paper. 

"Don't  move  to  the  country — in  this 
section,  anyway — later  than  April  5,  for 
an  early  garden  is  helpful.  Do  not  buy 
over  a  dozen  hens.  Six  of  them  should 
be  leghorns,  as  they  are  good  layers,  and 
the  other  six  may  be  any  kind  that  will 
set.  Let  incubators  alone  until  you  have 
had  some  experience  with  chickens,  for, 
let  me  assure  you,  chicken  raising  is  not 
profitable  unless  you  are  going  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  work  with  them  all  the  time. 

HOW  TO  BUY  STOCK 

"npHEinost  important  thing  on  thefarm 
1  is  the  cow.  Buy  three  if  you  have 
the  money,  but  do  not  buy  poor  ones,  and 
don't  buy  on  account  of  a  cow's  looks, 
for  some  of  the  best-looking  cows  are 
the  poorest  milkers.  A  good  cow  should 
give  not  less  than  four  gallons  of  milk 
when  fresh,  and  the  cream,  when 
skimmed  close,  should  test  at  least  forty. 
Make  the  man  who  sells  you  the  cow 
guarantee  her.  Then,  if  she  is  no  good, 
he  must  take  her  back.  Have  a  written 
guarantee  with  her,  and  if  she  has  a 
pedigree  get  it. 

"Buy  a  sow  with  pigs;  kill  the  sow  in 


the  fall  and  keep  the  pigs — and  don't 
buy  long-nosed  hogs  ! 

"Last,  but  not  least,  try  to  buy  a  place 
with  a  good  orchard  on  it — this  is  more 
important  than  the  buildings. 

"Send  to  the  Government  for  bulletins. 
They  have  them  for  all  the  things  you 
need  to  know  on  the  farm,  and  they  are 
free.  For  five  years  before  we  left  the 
city  we  read  everything  we  could  get 
out  of  the  library  that  could  in  any  way 
help  us.  Then,  too.  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  your  State  will  help  you  in  every 
way  possible  without  charge. 

"Do  not  think  you  can  at  once  be  a 
successful  farmer,  but  if  you  will  study 
and  work  half  as  hard  as  you  must  work 
in  the  city  you  will  come  out  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

"If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  rent 
out  all  of  your  farm  to  the  neighbors 
on  shares  the  first  year,  and  give  all  of 
your  time  to  your  garden,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  including  half  an 
acre  for  potatoes." 

"My  husband  is  a  city-bred  man,  and 
I  am  a  country-bred  woman,"  says  the 
writer  of  a  letter  who  lives  in  southern 
Missouri,  "and  I  believe  that  any  man. 
city  bred  or  country  bred,  can  make  good 
here  on  a  farm  and  live  well." 

She  says  that  land,  back  from  the 
large  towns,  can  be  bought  for  from  $10 
to  $35  an  acre.  Specifically,  this  woman 
suggests  that  the  city  man  take  his 
family  to  Hickory  County,  Missouri,  buy 
lot  ty  acres  of  land  for  $30  an  acre,  pay- 
ing $500  down  and  letting  the  rest  run 
on  mortgage.  Two  mares  with  foal,  at 
$150  each,  should  be  the  first  purchase. 
A  good  cow  with  calf  will  cost  $50;  two 
dozen  chickens.  $10;  and  one  sow  with 
pig,  $25.  There  will  be  $115  left  for 
plows,  harness,  and  other  necessary  tools. 

Early  in  March  is  the  time  for  the 
man  to  come  to  the  farm — in  time  to 
put  in  his  crops.  Of  his  forty  acres,  he 
should  plant  ten  to  corn,  ten  to  oats, 
reserve  ten  for  hay,  and  have  ten  for 
pasture.  Land  for  garden,  yard  and 
outbuildings  will  be  taken  from  the  ten 
acres  of  pasture. 

The  oats  will  be  harvested,  and  then 
the  land  will  be  prepared  for  winter 
wheat  the  second  year;  and  out  of  what 
it  produces  he  will  get  his  supply  of 
flour  and  have  some  wheat  to  sell.  Dur- 
ing the  first  summer,  the  garden, 
chickens,  the  cow  and  the  orchard — he 
can  be  almost  sure  of  getting  some  bear- 
ing fruit  trees  on  the  places — will  feed 
him  and  his  family. 

GO  TO  MISSOURI 

IN  the  fall,  this  man  will  have  two 
colts  to  sell,  at  $75  each,  and  one  calf, 
for  $15.  These  sums  will  take  care  of 
taxes  and  interest  payments  on  the  mort- 
gage, and  there  will  be  quite  a  bit  left 
over.  His  sow  and  pigs  ought  to  provide 
the  winter's  meat  and  lard,  and  what 
comes  out  of  the  garden  will  help  to  put 
the  family  through  the  winter.  Some- 
thing about  her  own  experience  is  added 
by  this  Missouri  woman: 

"In  March,  1910,  we  moved  to  the  farm 
we  now  occupy.  In  June,  1910,  we  pur- 
chased two  thoroughbred  Hampshire 
gilts  with  pig.  To  March,  1913,  we  have 
sold  $500  worth  of  hogs,  still  have 
thirty-four  large  hogs  (ten  of  them  brood 
sows),  and  twenty-five  pigs.  So  far  this 
year,  the  sows  have  brought  forth  five 
to  nine  pigs  in  a  litter — 'pigs  is  pigs'  on 
the  farm,  just  as  in  the  story !  Do  you 
see  what  we  are  coming  to  in  the  matter 
of  pigs?  And  we  are  not  in  the  hog 
business  either ! 

"In  1910,  we  had  two  dozen  hens — 
now  we  keep  about  100,  and  they  more 
than  pay  our  bills  for  clothes  and  the 
food  which  we  have  "to  buy.  I  take  the 
eggs  to  the  store,  and  what  they  bring 
is  credited,  and  what  we  buy  at  the 
store  is  charged.  There  are  but  two  of 
us  in  the  family,  and  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  our  credit  at  the  store  has 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $60 — and  I  am 
not  in  the  chicken  business  either! 

"A  woman  neighbor  had  $150  worth 
of  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  market 
last  fall,  but  my  own  venture  with 
turkeys  is  a  different  story.  It  is,  any- 
n  ay.  worth  while  for  the  experimenter 
to  remember  that  turkeys  have  a  ready 
market.  Dairying  and  sheep  raising  pay 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
hill  land  at  $10  an  acrs  the  farmer  will 
find  it  profitable  in  dine  to  extend  his 
interests  in  these  directions. 

"But  successful  farming  presupposes 
thrift  and  industry.  They  are  really 
necessary,  trite  as  they  sound !  Both 
the  farmer  an  1  his  wife  must  be  thrifty 
and  industrious — on  the  farm  the  wife 
is  a  full  partner  in  the  business. 
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The  Cry  of  Naomi 


July  11,  1913. 

Editor  Collier's 

DEAR  SIR :  /  am  not  by  birth  a 
Japanese,  but  hy  "man-made  law." 
I  am  a  Japanese  •  itizen,  and  as  with 
ftaomi  of  old,  "thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  Cod  my  God." 

I  urn  the  wife  of  a  Japanese  mining 
engineer  and  chemist;  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful representative  men  of  his  race 
in  this  country.  My  position  has  brought 
an  in  contact  with  Japanese  of  all 
classes,  from  the  humble  cook  to  the 
college  professor.  Resident  Japanese  and 
those  sent  on  tours  of  investigation  I  have 
associated  with  for  the  past  ten  years 
until  their  desires,  their  point  of  view, 
and  their  ambitions  are  familiar  to  me. 

"/  have  eaten  pour  bread  and  salt; 
I  have  drunk  pour  water  and  wine. 
The  deaths  ye  have  died  I  have  watched 
beside. 

And  the  lives  ye  have  led  are  mine." 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  Macfar- 
lane's  article  and  your  editorial  on 
the  Japanese  Question,  also  the  many 
letters  written  in  commendation  of  your 
attitude  on  this  subject. 

The  main  points  of  the  original  article 
geeni  to  be  that  we  were  "different" ; 
we  were  dirty.  Social  intercourse  with 
us  was  impossible.  The  farmer's  daugh- 
ter could  not  go  buggy  riding  with  our 
young  men;  we  were  immoral;  and, 
furthermore,  we  were  not  capable  of  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  body  politic.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  nothing  was  said  of  us 
that  could  not  with  more  truth  be  said 
ot  a  large  majority  of  other  immigrants 
you  so  joyously  welcome  to  your  country. 

I  acknowledge  that  our  physical  make-up 
differs  somewhat  from  the  accepted  Apol- 
lonian standards  of  "The  Great  White 
Nation."  True,  we  are  but  little  darker 
than  the  Italian,  plus  his  stiletto,  his 
pistol,  and  his  stick  of  dynamite — whom 
you  welcome  gladly  to  your  country.  We 
are  not  walking  arsenals.  We  bring  with 
us  no  secret  societies  for  the  extortion  of 
money  by  jeopardizing  life  and  property. 
We  are  law-abiding,  peaceful,  industrious. 

Eleven  murders,  committed  mainly  by 
white  immigrants,  in  six  months'  time, 
is  the  record  of  one  county  in  this  State. 
With  all  our  differences  California  can 
show  no  such  record  made  by  Japanese 
immigrants !  Our  eyes  slant.  But  only 
a  trifle  more  than  the  eyes  of  many  a 
Hungarian  whose  high  cheek  bones  and 
little  slanting  eyes  clearly  proclaim  the 
presence  of  oriental  blood  in  his  veins. 

AS  to  being  dirty :  are  we  any  dirtier 
than  the  Syrian,  the  Turk,  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  or  the  Hungarian'.' 
Yet  their  lack  of  cleanliness  does  not 
diminish  the  heartiness  of  your  welcome. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  foreign '  mining 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
foreign-owned  farms  of  New  England 
and  can  say  that  the  Japanese  settle- 
ments of  California  could  not  possibly 
he  dirtier,  more  neglected,  or  more  sordid 
than  many  of  the  homes  of  these  "wel- 
comed" immigrants.  It  was  said  of  the 
Huns  of  old  that  wherever  they  trod 
the  grass  refused  to  grow.  Judging  by 
the  appearance  of  many  mining  villages 
this  characteristic  is  amply  shared  by 
their  remote  descendants. 

The  original  owners  of  most  of  the 
foreign-owned  farms  of  New  England 
would  turn  in  their  stark,  last  sleep 
could  they  but  see  their  once  thrifty, 
well-kept  homesteads.  Most  of  these 
homes  now  are  slothful,  ill  kept,  dirty  ; 
for  what  time  is  there  for  beauty  and 
cleanliness  in  lives  that  are  solely  de- 
voted to  acquiring  money  and  nothing 
else  but  money?  What  time  is  there  for 
housekeeping  when  women  bear  a  child 
each  year  and  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day  in  the  fields?  Dumb,  driven,  patient 
even  as  beasts !  Birth,  death — mere  in- 
cidents beside  the  weeding  of  the  onion 
patch  !  What  have  you  in  common  with 
their  ideals?  Yet  you  welcome  them. 
What  social  intercourse  can  the  Ameri- 
can farmer's  daughter  have  with  the 
European  peasant  whose  idea  of  woman 
is  nothing  higher  than  a  submissive 
drudge?  A  large  majority  of  these  peas- 
ants entertain  ideals  and  thoughts  in 
regard  to  women  which  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  ideals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Consequently  they  are  totally 
unfit  for  social  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  their  American  neighbors. 
But  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  exclusion  of 
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the  white  peasant  immigrant  advocated. 
As  to  our  morals:  far  be  it  from  me  to 
cast  stones  at  any  nation;  for  in  this 
respect  all  peoples  are  dwellers  in 
houses  of  glass.  All  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  perfect  man- 
hood. But  for  a  nation  with  a  shore-to- 
shore  traffic  in  vice,  a  nation  with  250,000 
acknowledged  prostitutes,  a  nation  that 
annually  procures  25,000  young  women 
and  girls  to  feed  its  Moloch  of  Lust,  a 
nation  in  which  there  are  50,000  pro- 
curers; for  such  a  nation  to  proclaim 
itself  as  "far  superior  to  the  Japanese 
in  morals,"  etc.,  is  to  laugh.  Such  a 
holier-than-thou  attitude  is  ridiculous. 
It  makes  me  think  of  a  huge  sanctimoni- 
ous, arrogant  ostrich  with  her  head  hid- 
den in  the  sands  of  her  self-conceit.  Is 
it  to  laugh  or  to  weep  when  one  also 
remembers  that  doctors  say  that  75  to 
SO  per  cent  of  all  the  men  that  walk 
your  streets  are  tainted  with  that  dis- 
ease which  is  death  in  life,  a  disease  the 
direct  result  of  immorality?  Your  army 
of  blind  children  stand  as  pathetic  wit- 
nesses against  you.  If  you  will  com- 
pare the  statistics  in  regard  to  venereal 
diseases  in  the  Japanese  and  American 
armies  you  will  find  that  the  facts  do 
not  discredit  Japan.  Statistics  also  say 
that  two  races,  which  furnish  a  large 
percentage  of  your  immigrants,  direct 
and  control  the  white-slave  trade  of  this 
country,  yet  no  one  clamors  to  exclude 
these  races  because  of  their  immorality. 

WE  emphatically  deny  the  assertion 
that  we  are  not  capable  of  assimi- 
lation. Our  whole  history  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  this  assertion.  Where  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  you  find  a  people 
more  quick  to  assimilate,  more  eager  to 
adopt  and  to  learn? 

In  this  State  one  sees  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  aliens  seeking  naturaliza- 
tion. Do  they  seek  this  right  in  order 
that  they  may  participate  in  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people  or 
because  they  really  admire  the  country 
and  its  institutions?  Oh,  no,  they  merely 
aspire  to  run  a  licensed  saloon  with  its 
vicious  attributes,  which  is  one  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  citizenship.  Com- 
pare this  motive  with  the  aspirations  that 
move  us  when  we  demand  naturalization. 

One  correspondent  uses  the  phrase : 
"We  Americans  are  far  superior  to  the 
Japanese  in  morals,  efficiency,  and  abil- 
ity." As  regards  efficiency  and  ability, 
I  refer  the  whole  world  to  the  condition 
of  the  American  army  during  the  Cuban 
war  and  the  record  of  the  Japanese  army 
during  the  Manchurian  war.  Which 
army  was  letter  perfect  as  to  organiza- 
tion down  to  the  minutest  detail?  The 
Japanese  army.  Which  army  was  pro- 
vided with  modern  up-to-date  equipment? 
The  Japanese  army.  Was  this  true  of 
the  American  army  ?  Which  army  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  unsanitary  home  camps? 
Which  war  office  blundered,  hesitated, 
fumbled,  and  showed  a  surprising  lack  of 
"efficiency"  and  "ability"?  It  certainly 
wasn't  the  Japanese  Department  of  War. 
We  died  in  Manchuria  that  our  coun- 
try might  have  life  more  abundantly. 
To-day  we  are  fighting  against  injus- 
tice, race  prejudice,  and  ignorance  that 
our  young  men  and  women  may  inherit 
the  earth  together  with  the  young  of  the 
white  world.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
a  just  God  gives  only  to  the  white  man 
the  right  to  aspire,  the  right  to  use  the 
whole  earth  for  his  own  uplift,  and  the 
right  to  equal  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges. We  are  a  young  race  and  a  young 
nation  full  of  hope  and  ambition.  We  have 
come  a  long  road  in  a  short  time,  and 
though  we  are  not  perfect,  we  bring  to 
you  high  ideals,  fidelity,  patriotism,  a  love 
of  honor  and  justice,  a  belief  in  law  and 
order,  and  a  confidence  in  ourselves  that 
.spells  success. 

OUR  belief  in  you  is  pathetic  in  its 
greatness,  our  patience  is  long,  and, 
race  prejudice  notwithstanding,  we  know 
there  is  room  for  us  in  this  "Melting 
Pot"  of  nations;  we  know  that  we  can 
add  strength  to  your  strength,  and  in  the 
time  to  be,  when  enlightenment  must 
bring  prejudice  under  the  control  of 
reason,  we  shall  come  to  our  own  and  a 
man  shall  be  a  man  though  the  mother 
that  bore  him  was  not  white. 

-  Ann  Hachita. 
Mrs.  Showzo  Hachita, 
67  Academy  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  install  an  Underfeed,  which 
will  positively  cut  your  coal  bills  V2  to  ?3  next  winter 
and  every  winter.   By  getting  an  Under- 
feed you  will  escape  paying  out  every  year 

more  than  twice  as  much  as  you  need  to  for  coa).  Don't 
double  your  coal  bills.    Send  rough  sketch  or  blue  print  of 
your  floors  and  basement  and  we  will  forward  FREE 
Heating  Plans  and  estimate  of  cost.   An  Underfeed  will 
soon  pay  for  'itself.     Write  TODAY 
for  free  book  describing 


W.  A.  Daugherty, 
of  Massillon,  Ohio, 
writes:  "My  Under- 
feed  hot  water  boiler 
with  11  radiators.is 
certainly  a  money 
saver.  I  only  burned 
8  tons  of  slack  last 
winter,  costing  me 
$14.00." 


Williamson 

Underfeeding 


THE 
PECK 


V.G.Rithnilller, 
Marion,  Indiana, 
writes:  "I  heat 
my  house  with  less 
than  y2  the  cost  of 
my  next  neighbor 
for  heating  the 
the  same  number 
of  rooms.  My  Un- 
derfeed furnace 
does  all  yon  claim 
for  it." 


Saves  Dollars! 

The  Underfeed 
will  save  you  $2.00 
or  $3.00  on  every 
ton  of  coal  you  use. 
It  will  require  no  more  tons  of  cheaper 
hard  or  soft  coal,  slack  or  pea  and  buck- 
wheat sizes  costing  $2.00  or  $3.00  less  per 
ton  than  expensive  grades  used  in  ordinary 
plants. 

Saves  Waste! 

The  Underfeed  will  utilize  all  heat  val- 
ues. Smoke  and  gases,  at  least  50%  of  heat 
values,  wasted  in  topfeed  heaters,  in  the 
Underfeed  are  forced  by  the  draft  to  pass 
right  through  the  fire  and  are  entirely 
consumed. 

Saves  Heat! 

In  the  Underfeed  burning  coals  are  on 
top,  close  to  heating  surfaces.  Underfeed 


Thousands  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian home  owners  whose  opinions  are 
highly  respected  in  their  various  communities  enthus- 
iastically tell  of  their  UNDERFEED  experience. 
Write  for  names  of  users  in  your  locality. 

heat,  therefore,  isn't  lost  after  it's  gener- 
ated.   It's  utilized  for  your  comfort. 


Saves  Trouble! 

No  soot-covered,  hard-to-clean  heating 
surfaces.  No  clinkers  to  be  "fished  out." 
Few  ashes  to  be  removed.  Easily  oper- 
ated. Infrequent  firing  periods.  Requires 
less  attention. 

Plan  for  an  Underfeed  now.  Send  cou- 
pon today  for  FREE  warm  air  furnace  or 
steam  and  hot  water  book. 


tp£cek-  WILLIAMSON  CO. 

328  W.  Fifth  St.  .Cincinnati,  O. 

*£*  UNDERFEED  SSSSt^z 

Indicateby  X  Book  you  desire] 

Name  

Address  

Name  of  my  dealer  


'FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


They  have  stood  the  pure  food  test,— they 
are  endorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers 
everywhere.  14  highest  awards  in  Europe 
and  America.  Vanilla,  Lemon,  etc., — 10  cts. 
and  25  cts. — at  grocers. 

Booklet  of  choice  cooking  recipes  sent  free 
C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Richmond,  Va. 


SUMMER'S  SUN 

deals    kindly    with    the    complexion    protected  by 
LAB  LA  CHE.    Users  of  this  famous  beautifier  are 
conspicuously   free   from  facial 
blemishes,  always  retaining 
their  fresh  attractiveness 
of  youth.     Delicate  - 
fragrant  —  refined. 
Refuse  Substitutes  t 

They  may  be  dan- 
perous.  Flesh, White, 
Pink  or  Cream,  50c 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.   Send  10c. 

for  a  sample  box. 
BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers, Dept.  24 
125  Kingston  St. .Boston, Mi 


THE-  REAL/ 
SUPPORTER 
of  the'SOX" 

lisle,  25  cents  Silk,50cents 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


COLLIER'S 


Mereersburff,  Pa. 
Aim  of  the  School— A  thor- 
ough physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  for  college  or 

business. 

Spirit  of  School  —  A  manly- 
tone  of  self-reliance,  under 
Christian  masters  from  the 
great  universities.  Personal 
attention  given  to  each  boy. 
Location— In  the  country,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberland  Valley, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  healthful  spots  of  America. 

Equipment— Modern  and  complete.    Magnificent  new 
Gymnasium.    Write  for  catalogue  and     The  Spirit  of 
Mercersburg. "    Address  Box  113. 
WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster. 


Entrance  to  Main  Hall 


Randolph -Macon  Academy 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  I   Front  Royal,  Va. 


A  branch  of  tlie  Randolpli-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  Terms,  $2">D.  22(1  session  opens  September  2:1, 
1913.  For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  address 
CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Box  400,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


The  School  for  manly  boys. " —  Chief  Justin-  11'insiow.  Character  building  is  the 
■rions  work  of  this  school.    Individuality  is  recognized  and  eucoiimeed  by  per- 


Mn.1,-1  uizcd  sv 


College 
School 


lias  his  individual 

ling  '  pool,  Diploma 
sociatioii  of  Colleges 
ichigaii,  "Wisconsin, 
ollefre  Entrance  Ex- 
tdlit'ii  at  the  school, 
our  new  catalogue. 


Address  Rev  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. ,  Warden  and  Headmaster,  Racine,  Wis. 


JN  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy  you  place  character 
•*     and  scholarship  foremost    in  your  requirements. 
So  So  ue  in  selecting  boys  for 

Peddie  Institute 

OUR  AIM  IS :  "The  Best  Boys'  School  in  America" 

We  ha ve'au  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in 
lit!  inn  hoys  for  college  and  for  life;  a  strong  faculty  of  long 
experience  here;  splendid  enthusiasm  among  our  250  hovs. 
U  Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton;  region  unsurpassed 
for  health.  Modem  equipment.  New  fireproof  dormitory, 
t  Sixty-acre  campus,  athletic  field,  gymnasium  with  indoor 
track  and  swimming  pocd.    Laboratories,  library,  obse'rv- 

1T  We 'prepare  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools. 

Thorough  business  course.    Musical  Cluhs. 

11  Kates  $4oo  to  $:>uo.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 
Forty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  24th,  1918!  Catalogue  and 
I  klcts  sent  on  request. 

R  W  SWETLAND,  A.  M..  Headmaster.  Box  M-8,  Highlslown,  N  J. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  For  Boys 

E;ich  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive  lines. 
Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American  Univer- 
sity. IJroad  business  course  for  boys  not  going  to 
College.  Beautiful  new  dormitory  and  136  acres 
of  land  have  just  been  added  to  equipment.  Opens 
26th  year  under  same  management,  Sept.  23.  1913. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,  Dept.  8,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


RVING 

SCHOOL  for  Boys  TarryrSodson 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful  historic  "Irving" 
country.  76thyear.  22  years.under  present  Head  Mas- 
ter. New  site  anil  huildniKs  10(14.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
Ickos  and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  pool.  New  Gymnasium, 
Address  J.  M.  Furman.  A.  M. ,  Headmaster.  Box  927. 


A   Boy's   Whole  Time 

is  filled  with  inspiring  work  and 
wholesome  recreation  at  Lake 
Forest  Academy.  Prepares 
for  any  college,  university,  or 
technical  school.    House  sys- 
tem. N  o  n  -  M  i  1  i  t  a  r  y.  Five 
buddings.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Headmaster 
LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
Box  100,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


Todd  Seminary,  For  Boys. 

Woodstock,  111,  1  hour  from  Chicago.  661I1 
year.  Our  ideal— "For  Every  Todd  Boy  a 
Good  Citizen."  Highly  commended  to  moth- 
ers Every  graduatplias  succeeded.  Northern 
Summer  Camp.    NOBLE  HILL,  Principal. 


Paul' 


Healthfully  local ed  in  beautiful  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  18  miles  from  New 
York.  Buildings  completely  equipped. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic 
fields.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  scien- 
tific school.  Competent  master  at  the 
head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box  50,  Garden  Cily,  L.  I. 


NOTRE  DAME  T» 

<i  The  University  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
Letters,  History,  Economics,  Journalism,  Archi- 
tecture, Law,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining, 
and  Chemical) .  Board  and  Tuition,  $400.00  a  year. 

Preparatory  School  for  boys  over  thirteen, $400. 00. 
•J  Primary  School  for  boys  under  thirteen,  $250.00. 
For  Catalogue  address  (specifying  department)  : 
THE  SECRETARY,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


BELMONT  SCHOOL 


FOR 
BOYS 
BELMONT,  CAUFORNIA 
25  Miles  South  of  San  Francisco 

Prepares  boys  for  the  best  colleges  and 

schools  of  Engineering. 
Write  to  Secretary  of  Dept.  A  for  Catalogue  giving 
detailed  information. 

W.  T.  Reid,  Headmaster      Gilbert  N.  Brink,  Ass't  Headmaster 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

The  ideal  school  tor  manly  boys.  Prepares  for  University 
and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near 
Winchester,  (lose  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal 
climate.  1  700  ft.  elevation.  Rate  $200.  Catalog.  Address 
R.  L,.  STEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean,  Reliance,  Virginia 


SRENAU 


In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New 


GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 
Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 

An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as 
well  as  social  advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women. 
Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund  for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  free  to 
prospective  students.  Address:  BRENAU,  Box  F,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


Glendale  College,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Situated  in  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  beautiful  suburbs, 
with  ample  faculty  chosen  from  the  best  universities, 
good  equipment,  and  liberal  course  this  school  is  ideal 
for  young  women  seeking  a  symmetrical  education. 
MISS  K.  J.  DEVOKE,  President 

C1  D  17  C  a°  1?  MT  COLLEGE  and  CONSERVATORY  for 
1    Kp.NI    r.lH  1   Women.    Eureka  Springs,  Ark.  On 

new  $2,000  Kimball  Pipe  Organ.  $300,000  fireproof  building, 
16  states  represented.  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Cer- 
tificate privilege.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Horseback 
ti.lhr--.    For  catalogue  address  Crescent  College,  Dept.  W 

Monticello  Seminary  schoof^Tounftt1^ 

Girls.  Preparatory  and  Junior  Ctlle^-e  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges.  Pine  buildings. 
Laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Campus,  with  tennis  courts, 
arrhery  raiu-e,  basket-hall  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderate. 
MISS  MARTINA  C    ERICKSON,  Prin  ,  GODFREY,  ILL. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE  gftAs 

HistoricSchool  for  Girls,  after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Social 
train  frig.  Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  special 
course;-, Music,  Art, Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate. 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights,  Outdoor  Athletics.  Realhome  life 
Arthur  Kyie  Davis,  A.M.,  202  College  Place,  Petersburg, Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES          STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Term  begins  Sept.  1 1th,  1913.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia,  t  nsurpassed  climate.  Modern  equipments.  Student's 
from  34  Sutes.    Terms  mmiei  ate.    Send  far  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C\  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

Washington,  D.  C.  A  home  school,  preparatory  and  finish- 
ing for  young  ladies.  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic    Science.      Campus    of    eleven    acres    for  outdoor 

sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington's  "Suburb  Beauti- 
ful."   Artesian  water.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prins. 

His  Brother's  Keeper 


[Continued  from  page  6) 


It  was  an  hour  later — for  he  would  not 
intrust  himself  to  a  street  car  and  was 
chary  of  asking  directions — when  he  ap- 
proached a  great  stone  building  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  inclosed  by  a 
frowning  wall  twenty  feet  high,  with 
watchtowers  at  regular  intervals.  He 
entered  the  gate  with  a  thumping  heart. 

HE  reappeared  twenty  minutes  later, 
still  clinging  to  his  carpetbag,  and 
set  off  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him 
into  open  country.  Presently  there  hove 
into  view  a  gang  of  men  breaking  road 
metal  on  the  splendid  white  turnpike. 
The  men  wore  barred  trousers,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  loosely  extended  line 
stood  a  uniformed  p.'ficial  armed  with  a 
double-barreled  "riot  gun." 

Approaching  the  nearer  guard.  Denton 
handed  him  the  credentials  which  had 
been  issued  him  at  the  penitentiary.  The 
guard  glanced  at  the  note  carelessly,  al- 
most insolently 

"All  right.  No.  1309 — the  fourth  man. 
Tag's  on  his  belt.  You  can  talk  fifteen 
minutes.    Leave  your  valise  here." 

As  Beat's  shadow  projected  itself  be- 
fore the  athletic  figure  of  No.  1809.  the 
latter  remitted  his  regular,  machinelike 
hammer  stroke  and  glanced  up.  Then  he 
slowly  erected  his  bent  body  until  his 
eyes  were  level  with  Deat's.  They  were 
as  hard  and  expressionless  as  the  rocks 
at  his  feet. 

"Why,  Ricky,  don't  you  know  me!"  ex- 
claimed Deat.  with  a  start  at  the  change 
in  his  brother,  and  extending  a  hand 
that  trembled  slightly. 

The  blue  eyes  of  Rick  Falligant  kin- 
dled ominously.  He  swallowed  spas- 
modically, and  his  strong  hands  gripped 
the  helve  of  the  sledge  until  his  knuckles 
stretched  the  skin. 

"  'Course  I  know  you.  That's  why  I 
didn't  speak.  Draw  back  that  skinny 
paw  er  I'll  spit  in  it." 

"Ricky,  this  ain't  no  way  to  greet  a 
brother,  'ticularly  arfter  he's  traveled  as 
fur  as  I  have  to  see  you,"  whined  Deat, 
mopping  his  face  with  a  white-and-blue 
bandanna.    But  his  emotion  rang  false. 

"Brother!"  The  convict  laughed  sar- 
donically. "But  'tain't  no  way  to  greet 
you.  that's  true.  The  right  way  to  greet 
sich  as  you  would  he  with  this  hyer  ham- 
mer on  the  top  of  your  skull.  I'll  do  it 
yit,"  he  added  threateningly,  "if  you 
start  to  chompin'  any  of  your  Gospel 
chaw  words  to  me.  You  hate  me.  You 
alius  have,  you  alius  will.  That  eends 
it.    What  brung  you  hyer?" 

"I'll  come  to  that.  But.  "fore  God, 
Rick.  I  don't  hate  you.  I  nuvver  did.  I 
only  hated  your  sinful  ways.  If  ever 
I  balked  you.  or  tripped  you  up,  it  was 
because — " 

RICK  stayed  him  with  an  impatient 
»  gesture.  "If  you  don't  hate  me,  why 
didn't  you  send  me  the  money  I  writ 
for  from  Brandywine,  so  I  could  hire  a 
lawyer  to  keep  me  outen  the  pen'tenchy  ?" 

Deat  paused.  "Fust  place,  money 
coon't  keep  a  boss  thief  outen  the  pen'- 
tenchy." 

"I  ain't  a  boss  thief."  retorted  Rick, 
with  blazing  eyes.  "I  'splained  that  in 
my  letter.  I  war  in  Sweetwater  lookin' 
fer  work  when  I  got  Azalea's  letter  say- 
in'  mammy  was  dyiif.  I  knowed  if  I 
ketched  the  night  train  out  of  Brandy- 
wine.  I  could  get  home  the  next  day. 
But  it  was  thutty  miles  over  thar:  I 
couldn't  walk  it  in  time,  ner  could  I  hire 
a  rig,  fer  I  had  only  10  cents  over  the 
keer  fare.  A  saddle  boss  was  tied 
around  the  corner  from  the  post  office. 
I  knowed  if  I  left  it  in  Brandywine  the 
owner  would  git  it  back  soon  and  no 
harm  done.  I  didn't  mean  to  steal  it.  I 
'splained  it  all  to  the  constable,  but  he 
only  laughed,  ,.nd — " 

His  throat  swelled  and  the  tears 
slowly  streaked  the  limestone  dust 
which  coated  his  face  like  a  miller's. 

"That  war  hard  luck."  observed  Dea- 
ton,  with  a  show  of  sympathy.  "Still, 
you  couldn't  blame  him.  'Pearances  war 
agin  you.  In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  you  war  a  boss  thief,  and  if  I'd 
sont  you  any  money  it  would  jest  have 
gone  to  line  the  pocket  of  some  thievin' 
lawyer." 

RICK,  in  his  softened  mood,  did  l.ot 
contest  the  point  further. 
"Whar'd    they    bury    mammy?"  be 
asked  presently,  drying  his  eye  with  his 
blue  cotton  shirt  sleeve. 
"In  Olivet,  'side  of  pappy." 
"You  put  up  a  tombstone'.'" 
"Yes.  and  a  purtier  one  you  never  see." 


"She — she  speak  of  me— to'ds  the 
eend?" 

"Oh,  yes.  She  talked  about  you  right 
smart,  all  along.  'Bout  her  larst  words 
war:  'Ricky,  light  another  dip — hit  seems 
powerful  dark  in  hyer.'  'Pears  like  she 
thought  you  war  right  in  the  room." 

Again  a  wave  of  emotion  rolled  up 
from  the  youth's  bosom,  but,  though  it 
shook  him  as  the  wind  shakes  a  reed,  he 
set  his  teeth  and  met  it  manfully.  For 
a  moment  he  dully  watched  the  rock 
breaker  next  ahead.  Then  came  the 
question  for  which  Deaton  Falligant  had 
been  waiting — with  a  rapid  heart. 

"Zaley — Zaley  ever  speak  o'  me  any 
more?" 

"Cyarn't  say  as  she  do.  Ricky.  Zaley 's 
been  converted  since  you  left  the  mount- 
ing and  j'ined  Olivet.  She  don't  run 
around  with  ary  of  her  old  crowd  do 
more." 

The  youth  sw  allowed  this  cup  of  worm- 
wood and  gall  in  silence  as,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  he  moved  a  bit,  of  stone  to  and 
fro  with  the  square  toe  of  his  prison- 
made  brogan. 

"She  ever  speak  of  gittin'  a  letter  from 
me,  about  two  months  after  I  writ  you 
for  that  money?" 

"Not  as  I  remember." 

ANOTHER  silence  intervened,  broken 
-tl  only  by  the  monotonous  hammer  taps. 
Rick  was  lost  in  reverie,  but  his  brother 
was  as  watchful  and  alert  as  a  weasel 
"At  fust  I  thought  I  wouldn't  write  ;i 
decent  girl  from  inside  a  pen'tenchy,"  re- 
sumed Rick.  "Then  I  decided  I'd  ruther 
have  her  know  I  was  hyer  than  to  think 
I'd  forgot  her.  I  told  her  I  warn't  a  boss 
thief,  in  no  common  sense.  Twa'n't  like 
her  to  disbelieve  me.  Yet  she  never  an- 
swered. You  reckon  old  Hatcher  Stokes 
could  'a'  lost  my  letter,  carryin'  the  mail 
around  in  his  hat?" 

No  suspicion  lurked  in  his  eyes,  yet 
under  their  direct,  inquiring  gaze  Deaton 
Falligant  all  but  tottered  from  fright. 
For  he  had  succeeded  Hatcher  Stokes  as 
postmaster  at  Wagon  Wheel  a  month  be- 
fore that  letter  arrived.  He  knew  why 
Azalea  had  never  answered  it,  and  for  a 
moment  he  feared  that  the  furious 
thumping  of  his  heart  would  betray  his 
guilty  secret  to  the  man  with  the  ham- 
mer that  could  crush  a  skull  like  an  egg- 
shell. 

"  'Tain't  likely,"  he  answered  with  an 
effort,  snatching  off  his  spectacles  and 
again  mopping  his  face  until  he  could 
control  its  twitching.  "And  'taint 
strange  she  never  mentioned  it.  Thai  s 
some  things  a  proud  girl  wouldn't  keer 
to  mention.  She  might  believe  you  inno- 
cent, hut  could  she  convince  the  mount- 
ing of  it?  Could  you  yerself?  Which 
brings  me  to  my  errunt  down  hyer.  Wha  I 
you  expect  to  do  when  they  turn  you 
loose?" 

"I  ain't  looked  ahead  that  fur,  since 
Zaley  broke  off,"  returned  Rick  mourn- 
fully. "At  first  I  had  a  plan.  It  war  to 
go  straight  to  Brandywine  and  kill  that 
lawyer  that  put  me  hyer — not  for  doin' 
that,  but  fer  what  he  said  to  the  jury 
about  my  dead  mammy.  Deat.  I  swore 
to  God  then,  and  I  swore  it  every  nigbt 
fer  weeks  afterward,  'stid  of  a  prayer, 
that  the  fust  thing  I  done,  after  libbuty. 
would  be  to  drive  a  knife  hilt  deep  into 
that  man's  black  heart. 

"But  I  seen  I  warn't  goin'  to  last.  I 
seen  I'd  either  die  or  go  mad  afore  my 
time  was  up.  fer  that  hate  was  a-burnin' 
me  out  like  fire  in  a  holler  log.  Then, 
one  day.  when  the  chaplain  war  talkin' 
to  me,  I  clean  lost  my  nerve  and  broke 
down  and  told  him  all  about  it.  Deal 
he  ackshally  cried!  And  what  do  you 
reckon  he  said?  He  said:  'Son.  when 
ever  you  think  of  what  that  cruel  man 
done,  jest  whisper  to  yourself:  "I'd  plan' 
a  rosebush  by  mammy's  grave!  I" 
plant  a  rosebush  by  mammy's  grave. 
And  keep  on  sayin'  it.' " 

HIS  arid  yet  not  uncomely  face  light- 
ened with  its  first  smile. 
"I  done  it.  It  saved  me.  It  war  as 
soothin'  as  wet  plantain  leaves  in  your 
bat  on  a  hot  day,  and  if  I  war  to  meet 
that  man  now  I  don't  reckon  I'd  so 
much  as  slap  his  face."  The  smile 
faded,  and  he  added  wearily:  "X"-  'bout 
all  I'm  lookin'  for'ard  to  now.  when  I 
git  out,  is  plantin'  that  rosebush." 

"A  proper  enough  sentiment,  too. 
agreed  Deaton.  with  bis  deprecating  lit- 
tle cough.  "Still,  mammy  herself,  if  she 
war  alive,  would  be  the  larst  one  to  ad- 
vise you  to  keery  sentiment  too  fur. 
S'fur  as  the  rosebush  goes.  I  could  easy 


set  out  a  whole  row  fer  you  and  be  glad 
to  ...  P'int  is  this:  "taint  gom'  to-be 
pleasant  fer  you  to  come  home  agin. 
I've  nuvver  breathed  a  word  to  a  soul 
about  your  bein'  hyer.  In  fact,"  lie 
added  hastily,  "I  didn't  know  you  war 
here  till  I  writ  the  postmaster  at  Brandy- 
wine,  inquirin'  how  your  case  come  out. 
And  Zaley  ain't  breathed  a  word  about 
it.  Still,  sich  a  thins  air  bound  to  seep 
out  in  time,  like  sorghum  thoo  a  worm- 
bole  in  a  kag.  Consequently,  I  been 
studyin'  consid'able  on  what  you  better 
do  when  you  come  out.  How  long  you 
in  fer?" 

"I  sot  two  years,  and  I'm  on  my 
fo'teentb  month." 

"Ten  more  months!"  commented  Deat, 
reflectively  arching  the  scattered  white 
hairs  which  constituted  his  eyebrows. 
"Hick,  if  1  war  you,  I'd  pike  out  fer  Mis- 
souri, whar  the  Thistlewoods  and  the 
Days  went.  They've  writ  back  it's  a 
great  kentry,  specially  in  the  Ozarks. 
Yon  needn't  go  empty-handed,  either. 
Tbar's  somethin'  due  you  on  the  prop'ty 
mammy  left.  1  figgered  that  your  sheer 
would  be  about  four  hunnerd  dollars, 
and  this  is  what  I  done:  I  brung  along 
two  hunnerd  dollars  in  bills,  to  show  my 
good  faith,  and  a  week  before  your  time 
is  out.  if  you'll  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
t'other  two  hunnerd." 

RICK  pondered  the  proposition. 
.   "You  call  the  cove  farm  and  the  grist 
mill  wuth  only  eight  hunnerd  dollars?" 

"Tn  that  neighborhood.  The  mill  air 
old.  and  since  Axom  Pentecost  set  up  his 
new  mill  our  grindin'  has  fell  off  more'n 
harf.  Still,  not  to  whittle  too  fine  a 
p'int  'tween  brothers,  we'll  call  your 
sheer  five  hunnerd  dollars.  liver's  the 
yaller-backs,  if  you  want  'em." 

He  cautiously  drew  a  roll  of  $20  gold 
certificates  from  an  inside  vest  pocket. 
Pick,  without  looking  at  them,  gazed 
across  the  hot.  shimmering  landscape, 
liis  sad.  spiritless  eyes  turned,  like  a 
faithful  Mussulman's,  toward  the  east, 
where,  amid  gorge  and  precipice,  peak 
and  pathless  forest,  lay  his  and  his  fore- 
fathers' home.  When  he  spoke  it  was 
from  a  dry  throat. 

"Will  you  tell  Zaley  that  you  seen  me?" 
"I  will."  answered  Deat,  with  solemn 
mendacity. 

"And  that  I'm  innocent  and  ain't  for- 
got her?" 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  ask  her  to  write  me — jest  a 
little  pindlin'  note,  fer  a  kind  of  keep- 
sake?" 

"Yes." 

Silence  ensued. 

"Time's  up."  shouted  the  guard. 

Rick,  with  averted  eyes,  extended  his 
hand  for  the  money,  and  the  brothers 
parted  without  further  word. 

AS  early  as  sunset,  on  the  night  set 
for  Deaton  Falligant's  marriage,  his 
store  was  deserted  by  its  prune-eating, 
cracker-nibbling  habitues;  for  in  the 
mountain  a  wedding  service  is  as  free 
as  a  funeral,  and  certain  circumstances 
in  the  present  case  made  it  advisable  to 
arrive  early  if  one  expected  to  get  in. 

For  one  thing,  the  two-story  frame 
bouse  which  Heat  had  built  for  his  bride, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  w  indows,  brick 
chimneys,  "store"  carpets,  papered  walls, 
kitchen  stove,  and  hanging  lamps — all 
novelties— had  attracted  sight  seers  from 
Bone  Gap  to  Turkey  Creek.  Again,  the 
few  who  had  been  vouchsafed  a  sight  of 
Azalea's  satin  wedding  gown  averred 
that  never,  this  side  of  heaven,  did  they 
expect  to  see  its  like  again. 

Yet  even  more  fruitful  than  these 
things,  as  a  source  of  curiosity,  was  the 
general  belief  that  Azalea  Pilgrim  was 
marrying  without  love.  As  evidence  were 
cited  the  couple's  disparity  in  years, 
tastes,  and  personal  attractions.  Azalea's 
former  love  for  Kick — against  whom, 
everybody  knew,  Deat  cherished  a  vitri- 
olic hatred — and  last  but  far  from  least 
the  sinister  transformation  which  had 
taken  place  in  Azalea. 

FROM  a  mischievous,  spirited  girl,  the 
first  to  come,  the  last  to  go  at  every 
merrymaking,  racing  her  pony  with  any 
young  buck  who  tried  to  pass  her  on  the 
road,  twinkling  her  feet  in  a  dance  step 
if  one  but  produced  a  jew's-harp — from 
this  she  had  become,  not  a  gray  little 
nun.  as  might  have  been  predicted,  but 
a  cold,  haughty  girl,  with  a  face  hard- 
ened to  turn  the  shafts  of  censure,  a  de- 
fiant eye,  and — in  public,  at  least — an 
overfree  laugh,  making  up  in  loudness 
what  it  lacked  in  mirth 

"Bought  with  a  satin  gown  and  a 
sawed  house!"  was  her  own  grand- 
mother's comment — an  arrow  which  was 


tipped  by  the  preposterous  rumors  afloat 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  prenuptial 
contract. 

At  seven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the 
scheduled  time  of  the  ceremony,  Deat 
Falligant  crossed  over  for  a  final  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  house.  An  open  fire  in  the 
sitting  room  crackled  cheerily — it  being 
a  frosty  October  night;  two  horsehair 
rocking-chairs  flanked  the  hearth:  the 
shades  were  drawn;  a  sheaf  of  wild 
asters  stood  on  the  mantelpiece;  the 
kitchen  cupboards  were  stocked;  wood 
and  kindling  were  laid  in  the  stove,  wait- 
ing for  the  match.  All,  in  short,  was 
ready  for  the  bride,  and  outside  stood 
the  buggy  in  which  the  groom  was  to 
fetch  her. 

YET  Deat  looked  and  acted  little  like 
a  bridegroom.  He  was  funereally 
garbed  in  a  black  suit  and  black  cravat. 
As  he  paused  in  the  flare  of  the  fireplace 
his  face  showed  no  eagerness,  no  antici- 
pation. Instead,  it  wore  a  tired,  haggard 
expression,  and  seemed  to  have  aged 
years  in  the  past  few  months. 

Returning  to  the  store,  he  extinguished 
one  of  the  big  ceiling  lamps,  changed  the 
angle  of  the  damper  in  the  stovepipe  a 
trifle,  and  passed  on  to  the  other  lamp. 

His  finger  was  on  the  milled  disk  con- 
trolling the  wick  when  the  door  latch 
clicked,  without  premonitory  footfalls 
outside.  The  door  opened,  admitted  a 
draft,  but  apparently  nothing  else,  and 
clicked  shut.  Deat,  easily  startled  of 
late,  squinted  his  white-lashed  eyes 
toward  the  shadowy  front  of  the  room. 
Then  his  arm  fell  nervelessly  from  the 
lamp,  and  no  ghost  could  have  invested 
his  face  with  a  more  deathlike  pallor 
than  did  the  man  who  noiselessly  ad- 
vanced. 

"You!"  gasped  Deat. 
"Me,"  answered  Rick  Falligant. 
"You   broke   jail?"    asked    the  elder, 
through  chattering  teeth. 
Kick  smiled. 

"Time's  up.  They  cut  it  down  fer  good 
behavior.  Also  give  me  this  suit — nigh 
as  pretty  as  that  new  one  of  your'n.  Also 
a  hat.  pair  o'  shoes.  .$5.  and  a  railroad 
ticket  to  Holly  Tree— 'stid  of  to  Mis- 
souri." 

Sweet,  suspiciously  sweet,  was  his 
voice:  and  Deat.  to  counter  it.  flexed  the 
straight,  narrow  line  of  his  mouth  into 
the  ghastly  caricature  of  a  smile. 

"I'm  shore  glad  to  see  you.  Kicky.  I 
reckon  you  come  fer  the  rest  of  your 
money.  You  kin  have  it  in  less'n  two 
shakes  of  a  sheep's  tail.  I  got  it  right 
hyer  in — " 

"Set  down  !" 

".lest  as  Sikh 
due  you  and — " 

"Set  down  !" 

"I  cain't.    I  ain't  got  time 
".Sic/  down  '" 

This  time  the  tone  bit  like  the  enven- 
omed fang  of  a  serpent,  and  Deaton's 
quaking  legs  dropped  him  almost  invol- 
untarily into  a  chair. 

lake  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse.  Rick 
drew  out  a  pipe,  filled  it  with  tobacco, 
scrupulously  brushed  the  spilt  flakes  from 
his  trousers,  applied  a  match,  and  emitted 
three  or  four  deep,  deliberate  whiffs  of 
smoke.  After  what  seemed  an  eternity 
(.>  the  man  opposite  be  observed  : 

"T  come  u]i  here,  after  all.  Deat.  to 
plant  that  rosebush  by  mammy's  grave. 
I  knowed  you'd  keep  your  word  about 
it — you  alius  do.  Put  somehow  I  gol  it 
into  my  bead,  brother,  that  mammy 
wouldn't  keer  much  fer  a  bush  set  out 
by  you.  I  bid  till  after  dark.  I  didn't  aim 
to  speak  to  anybody — not  even  Zaley." 

Hi:  paused  for  a  couple  more  whiffs. 
"Put  presen'y Ctibe Acres  cornea  long, 
whistlin'.  He's  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had.  I  knowed  I  could  trust  him.  I  was 
that  hungry  for  some  one  I  used  to  know 
that  I  could  'a'  hugged  and  kissed  him 
like  a  girl.    So  I  called  out." 

He  paused  again,  with  curious,  fixed 
eyes.  To  Deat  they  were  diabolical  exes, 
and  under  their  withering  gaze  he  grew 
numb  and  limp,  slipping  lower  and  lower 
into  his  chair,  until  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  in  the  gruesome  silence  all  but 
made  him  scream  out. 

"Cube  told  me  some  things  you  over- 
looked." continued  Pick,  still  with  his 
ominous  calm.  "He  fold  me  you  were 
app'inted  postmaster  less'n  two  months 
after  I  left  the  mounting  so  you  war 
right  when  you  allowed  old  Hatcher 
Stokes  hadn't  mislaid  my  letter  to  Zaley. 
He  told  me  you  had  sold  the  cove  farm 
for  $1,300.  He  also  fold  me  you  war 
goin'  to  marry  Azalea  to-night.  .  .  .  But 
you  ain't.  my  lovin'  brother!" 

"How  be  it.  I  ain't?"  snarled  Deat, 
showing  his  yellow  teeth. 


I  git  the  money.  It's 
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I,(i0Ufeet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing'  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    Pure  min- 
eral spring  waters.  High  mural  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.    Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.    All  manly  sports 
encouraged.    Daily  drills  ami  exercises  in  open  air.    Hoys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.    Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.     St  at  id  a  ids  and  traditions  high.      Aeadenj   M  J  -three 
years  old.     New  $l.">0,tMHt  barracks,  full   equipment,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Charges  $:jti<>.    Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Admission  to  Culver  means 
that  a  boy  has  possibilities 


of  the  limited  enrollment 
ind  heavy  list  of  applications! 
it  is  possible  for  the  school  to 
be  to  an  unusual  extent  se- 
lective in  admitting  boys  to 
Culver.    After  admission 
the  boy  is  trained  as  an 
individual.    Culver  gives 
him  a  tone,  self- possess! on 
and  self-control  that  become 
part    of    his   nature.  Before 
selecting   your  boy's  school, 
write  for  the  Culver  catalog. 
Address:  The  President, 

<S  Eg 

Culver,  Indiana 


New  Mexico 

Military  Institute 


wire  your  son  theopportuuity  lo  develop  the  west- 
ern spirit  of  self-reliance.  Send  him  to  the  Ne" 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  in  tlie  beautiful  Peco: 
Valley,  when  tlif  climate  is  mild  and  the  air  pure 

Record  ot  physical  developuieut  shows  mnrvelnii! 

results.  Completely  equipped  barracks.  11  lar^ 
bulldfnn.    Rated  "  Distinguished  Institution' 

hy  U.  S.  Qovl.    Owned  and  endowed  by  State 
Academic  and  ElcUve  Courses.     Diploma  nd 
Ilexes.    All  athletics.  Catalogs 


ColJamesW.Willson,Supt.,BoxK,Roswell,NewMexico 


Tennessee  Military 


Institute  ¥£S?*2ll 


One  of  the  most  surressfnl  military  schools 
in  the  country.  Colonel,  I'.  S.  Army,  in 
charge. Enrollments  from  nearly  every  State. 
Oilers  thorough  preparatory  courses  to  COl- 
government  academies  or 
ess.  I  udividuallnsl  ruction. 
Magnificent  building's,  Unex- 
celled equipment.  Steam 
heat,  electric  light,  spring 
water  in  every  room.  45 
acres.  Large  athletic  field. 
( Jyinnasium  and  howling 
alley.  Terms.  s:'>:>0,  tuition 
and  board.  For  catalogue, 
address 

Col.  O.  C.  HULVEY 
President 


S «!.♦  OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  £ 


Founded  in  1833 

An  academic,  military  and  physical  training  school.  Separate  depart: 
ment  for  young  hoys.  Located  at  College  Hill,  unusually  beautiful  and 
wholesome  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Buildings  well  equipped.  Gymnasium 
work  and  athletics  under  careful  supervision.  Military  subordinate  to 
academic  training.  One  instructor  to  every  nine  cadets.  Certificate  admits 
to  colleges.  No  hazing.  Moral  and  social  influences  of  primary  consideral  ion. 

Write  tor  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW, -Superintendent,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Kemper 

Military 

School 

Boonville,  Mo. 

Hated  Class  "A"  - 

in 


A  teacher  to 
ten  buys.  M  u 
buildings  hikI 
Hive  B  r«  "nd! 
athletics.  Pine 
iiasium.  Army 
detailed.  Hi 


I  1 


It  ii  *  i 


Courses.     7uth  year. 
For  catalogue  address 
Col  T.A  Johnston 
^  Supt. 
A  716  Third  St 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Highland  Park,  III.,  A;  Lake  Geneva, Wis. 
A  select  schnol  with  a  high  standard  of 
Academic  work.  Physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval 
life.    Rated  Class  "A"  by  War  Dept. 
Certificate  admits  to  all  colleges, 
limited  enrollment.  Catalogue. 
Address  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt  , 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


■Western 


•  Gym 


86th  year.  Prepares 
collegeorbiulness.  1 

era  buildings,  Lar 

nnsi  ,   Recreation  Boot 

and  itewfitofoMMfKO' Pool,  run 

plete   equipment.  sirens 

faculty.  Work  accepted  bj 

Colleges.  TultlonMOO.  Early 

con  espondence  advisable. 
Col.  A.  M.  Jackson,  A.  M  , 
Supt..  Box  25. 


Mil  itary. 
Academy 
Fireproof  Alton, 


MEXICO,  MO. 
Rated  Class  A. 


Missouri  Military  Academy 

United  States  War  Department.  Accredited  to  Universities. 
An  ideal  home  school.  All  athletics.  Offers  unusual  educa- 
tional  advantages.      Teacher   for  every  ten  Imya. 

COL.    W.    J.  KOHR,  Pres. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  V%TJ;::r^£J7Jli 

Known  for  Character  Building.  A  notable  recorder  fit  tine  hoys, 
through  personal  attention,  lor  Cnl|ej;ef  Technical  School,  Ituai- 
ness.  Home  Influences.wlth  military  features.  Chosen  hu  m  :eacta- 
crs  live,  work  anil  eat  with  l>oys.  Healthfully  located.  I  t  miles 
from  Chicago.  Free  illustra  ted  ca  lalotf  aud  "Results  wit'j  Hoya." 
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OLLIER'S 

Washington  Bureau  will 
furnish  to  Colliei  readers 
a  wealth  of  information 
on  any  subject  for  which 
Washington  is  head- 
quarters. 

This  service  is  or  inesti- 
mable value  to  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and 
retailers;  to  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  teachers.  In  a 
word,  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  all  walks 
of  life. 


Alexandria,  S.  D. 
CoUter's  Washington  Bureau  :  Being-  about  to 
embark  in  the  wholesale  cheese  business  I  am  very 
anxious  to  inform  myself  in  every  way  possible  con- 
cerning' that  commodity.  It  ha^  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Government  sends  out  bulletins  on  that 
subject.  I  wish  to  learn  its  value  as  a  food  and 
such  other  facts  as  the  Department  has  seen  fit  to 
give  out.  Will  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  in- 
form me  where  the  desired  information  can  be 
obtained?  * 


NEW  York,  N.  V. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau:  I  thankyou  very 
much  for  your  very  kind  communications  of  April 
11th  and  14th  in  answer  to  our  inquiries.  Today  I 
again  ask  you  for  the  favor  of  some  information  on 
the  proposed  new  Tariff  Law.  T  should  thank  you 
very  much  if  you  would  communicate  to  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  the  proposed  duties  on  degras, 
commonly  called  woolgrease,  and  also  on  burlap 
which  is  imported  from  Calcutta,  India.  * 


Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau:  Please  advise  me 
through  your  bureau  whether  a  railroad  company 
can  justly  charge  23  cent  rate  of  freight  from  West 
side  of  Mississippi  river  into  Waltonville,  III.,  on 
car  loads  of  Yellow  Pine  Lumber  when  they  carry 
car  loads  from  same  point  of  shipment  through 
Waltonville  to  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  and  charirc  only  20 
cents  per  hundred  to  Mt.  Vernon.  * 


Chicago,  III. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau  :  May  I  ask  you  to 
obtain  for  me  the  latest  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teas? 
The  process  in  use  has  been  what  is  known  as  the 
"Read  Test"  but  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  last  few  days  supplement- 
ing this.  * 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Collier's  Washington  Bureau:  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  on  hair-cloth  and 
crinoline  such  as  is  used  as  inter-linings  in  both 
ladies'  and  men's  clothing?  Advise  me  what  it  is 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  act  and  what  the  rale  is 
under  the  new  bill  which  is  now  before  Congress.  * 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Collier's  Washington  Bureau  :  Can  you  give  me 
a  list  of  the  States  of  the  Union  which  have  adopted 
prohibition  amendments  to  their  constitutions,  and 
also  a  list  of  States  which  have  adopted  prohibition 
by  legislative  enactment,  without  constitutional 
amendment?  * 


Havana,  Cuba. 
Collier"s  Washington  Bureau:  Kindly  send  me 
data  on  the  new  duties  on  oranges  and  pineapples 
in  the  Underwood  Bill  and  those  collected  now— 
that  is,  duties  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  force 
and  those  proposed  in  the  new  one.  * 


•  Names  fa 


Make  use  of  our  Wash- 
ington office.  Write  us 
upon  any  subject  about 
which  you  have  reason 
to  believe  we  can  be  of 
help.  Write  us  as  often 
as  you  like.  No  charge 
to  the  subscribers  of 
Collier's. 

Collier's 
Washington  Bureau 

901-902  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Kick  tossed  Iiis  pipe  to  the  floor  and 
suddenly  bent  forward  like  a  panther 
crouching  for  its  spring. 

"Because  I'm  a-goin'  to  bend  your  head 
back  over  that  weddin'  colyar  till  your 
heck  pops!" 

"Wait  !" 

The  attenuated,  hollow,  piping  voice, 
the  imploring,  shaking  band,  the  abject, 
animal  terror  in  Deat's  face  arrested  his 
merciless  brother  a  moment. 

"Wait !  I  got  somethin'  to  tell  you 
first.  I — "  He  fought  for  breath.  "I've 
contracted  by  law  to  keer  fer  Granny 
Pilgrim  the  rest  of  her  life.  Also  to  give 
Booko  six  years  of  scboolin'  Below.  All 
provided  Zaley  marries  me.  Kin  yon 
take  my  place  in  them  respects,  even  if 
she's  willin'  to  merry  you?  And  if  you 
cain't,  kin  you  kill  me  consistent,  if  you 
loVe  her  ?" 

Rick  still  held  bis  threatening  pose,  but 
liis  taut  muscles  relaxed  slightly. 

"It's  true — true  as  Gospel — what  I  tell 
you,"  Deat  ran  on,  with  a  gleam  of  hope 
for  his  life.  "I  kin  prove  it.  My  copy 
of  the  contract  is  in  the  safe.  I'll  show 
it  to  you." 

HE  rose  slowly,  and  steadied  himself 
by  the  back  of  the  chair  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  suddenly,  with  the  agil- 
ity of  a  cat,  he  crossed  the  floor  in  two 
bounds,  vaulted  over  the  counter,  and 
snatched  a  revolver  from  a  shelf  be- 
neath. 

But  Rick  was  only  one  jump  behind 
him.  Inserting  his  left  forefinger  be- 
tween the  trigger  and  guard — a  trick  he 
had  learned  in  boyhood — he  rendered  an 
explosion  impossible,  and  with  his  right 
arm  he  jerked  his  opponent  across  the 
counter  as  if  he  were  a  rag  doll. 

In  a  wrestling  match  with  his  brother. 
Deat  would  not  have  lasted  ten  seconds. 
But  desperation  now  doubled  bis  strength. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  gun  that  ensued 
he  held  his  own,  and  when  they  fell  to 
the  floor  Rick  chanced  to  be  underneath. 
With  locked  legs  and  arms  they  lay  mo- 
tionless for  some  seconds,  breathing  au- 
dibly. Then  Deat  hunched  his  foe  six 
inches  along.  Fifteen  seconds  later  he 
hunched  him  another  six  inches. 

Rick,  sweeping  the  floor  with  his  eyes, 
saw  that  Deat's  objective  point  was  a 
hatchet  which  lay  some  seven  feet  dis- 
tant. He  knew  just  what  Deat  in- 
tended to  do  with  that  hatchet.  Yet. 
with  his  left  hand  occupied  with  the  six- 
shooter  and  his  right  arm  imprisoned 
under  Deat's  breast,  he  was  unable  to 
stay  his  progress  toward  the  deadly 
goal. 

A  minute — two  minutes  passed.  The 
hatchet  was  now  only  three  feet  away. 
Rick  strained  until  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, but  iu  vain.  Then  both  men  lay 
still,  listening. 

A  step  had  sounded  outside.  The 
front  door  opened  and  Azalea  Pilgrim. 


arrayed  in  her  wedding  gown,  stepped 
within.  At  sight  of  the  antagonists  she 
paused  an  instant;  then  sweeping  her 
skirts  into  her  left  hand,  revealing  her 
white  stockings  and  slippers,  she  swiftly 
advanced. 

FOR  a  brief  interval  she  bent  over  the 
two  panting  men.  as  if  to  ascertain 
which  held  the  coign  of  vantage.  But 
When  Deat  extended  an  arm  for  the  cov- 
eted hatchet,  she  pinned  his  hand  to  the 
floor  with  her  foot. 

"Drop  that  hatchet,  Deat!"  she  com- 
manded. "And  both  of  you  drop  that 
gun  !" 

As  their  grip  relaxed,  she  seized  the 
deadly  weapons.  The  men  unclinched 
and  sprang  to  their  feet.  For  a  moment 
they  confronted  each  other,  with  the 
blood  lust  still  in  their  eyes.  Then  Deat 
vanished  in  the  cluttered  rear  of  the 
store. 

Rick,  brushing  off  the  dust  of  battle, 
smiled  sinisterly.  "How  come  you  here, 
Zaley,  in  the  nick  o'  time?" 

"Cube  Acres  told  me  he'd  seen  you. 
He  told  me  you'd  just  got  back  from  the 
penitentiary.  He  said  you'd  gone  to  kill 
Deat.    I  come  to  save  him." 

"And  saved  me  instid !  That  war  a 
pity!"  he  observed,  with  bitter  irony. 
"Still.  Deat's  saved  too.  and  since  that 
contract  that  Cube  told  me  about  is  all 
drawed  up  so  tidylike,  I  reckon  you'd 
better  stiffen  him  up  with  a  dish  or  two 
of  licker,  and  let  the  weddin'  go  on." 

"Rick,  you  take  those  words  hack." 
said  she.  unflinchingly  meeting  his  steely 
glance.  "There  are  some  things  to  for- 
get and  forgive  on  both  sides.  You 
didn't  write  to  me.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  in  jail.  I  thought  you'd  forgotten 
me.  I  didn't  care  what  became  of  me 
then.  But  Granny  and  Booko  had  to  be 
provided  for"  .  .  .  She  faltered  an  in- 
stant. "I  sold  myself  to  do  it.  I  promised 
to  marry  Deat.  But  I  didn't  love  him. 
How  could  I,  when  I  still  loved  you?" 

She  lifted  a  trembling  hand  to  her 
lace-edged  corsage,  drew  forth  a  legal- 
looking,  red-sealed  document,  tore  it  in 
half  between  her  strong  fingers,  and 
tossed  the  pieces  to  the  floor. 

"That  your  contract?"  asked  Pick. 

She  nodded  with  shame-shot  cheeks. 

His  face  softened,  but  with  a  teasing 
note  in  his  voice  he  added  :  "What  you 
goin'  to  do  now?" 

"Marry  you — to-night — while  the  folks 
are  gathered  and  the  wedding  supper 
is  ready." 

WITH  the  love  light  misting  his  blue 
eyes,  he  crossed  the  intervening 
space  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  She.  true 
child  of  the  mountain,  guarding  her  emo- 
tions with  the  jealousy  of  an  Indian, 
made  no  outcry.  She  merely  placed  her 
palms  upon  his  cheeks  and  covered  his 
lips  with  her  own. 


Boo  About  Baseball 


'  Continued 

crunch   them  daintily.  William-Morris 
had  ever  strongly  disliked  the  odor  of 
peanuts. 
A  bell-  rang. 

Maida  caught  her  breath.  "They're 
off,"  she  said  :  "Seals  come  up  first,  of 
course." 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris. 

THE  fat  man  had  taken  a  position 
near  the  swept  spot,  and  as  a  man 
advanced,  about  to  hit  at  the  ball,  he 
began  to  shout  :  "Bah-h-h-h !"  It  was 
extraordinary. 

He  shouted  it  four  times.  Maida 
clutched  William-Morris's  arm  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  tears. 

"  Whatever  in  the  world  can  be  the 
matter  with  Krunner?  Walking  the 
first  man  up !" 

"I  don't  know."  said  William-Morris. 
Another  man  came  to  hit  at  the 
ball,  and  the  fat  man  began  to  yell : 
"Stra-h-h-h  !"  and  "Fa-Bah-h-h-h  !"  This 
he  continued  to  do  until  the  man  sat 
down.  Maida  chortled  and  chuckled  and 
clapped  her  hands.  William-Morris  was 
distinctly  bored.   Maida  clutched  his  arm. 

"Is  it  a  hit?  Is  it?  He's  stealing 
second  !  Oh-o-ee !  He's  out !  Oh — see — 
see — look  at  that !  A  double  play — 
they're  both  out!  Oh,  wasn't  it  splen- 
did !"  She  relaxed  her  hold  on  his  arm. 
He  was  sorry  for  that.  "It's  going  to 
be  fine,"  she  said. 

"I  see."  said  William-Morris. 
"Buddy  come-;  up  now  for  us.    He  is  the 
best  lead-off  we  have.  He  got  three  clean 
ones  yesterday  out  of  four  times  up." 


from  page  18) 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris.  "Who 
is  Buddy?"  he  added. 

"Buddy?  Why,  there  he  is  now  at  the 
bat.  Right  fielder,  you  know.  He  boards 
at  our  house  every  season,  and  you  can't 
think  how  interesting  it  is  to  hear  him 
talk." 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris. 

"Oh-o-o-ee !  Look,  look  at  the  grounder ! 
It's  safe  for  a  two-bagger !  Go,  Buddie ! 
Go  on  !    Oh,  pl-ease,  go  on  !" 

William-Morris  looked  at  Maida.  She 
had  half  risen  from  her  seat;  the  pink 
of  her  cheeks  had  turned  to  a  vivid  red ; 
her  blue  eyes  were  flashing;  her  soft  red 
lips  were  set  in  a  tight  little  line ;  her 
hair  blew  wildly  about  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  looked  almost 
demoniacal.  Then  a  great  soft  light  of 
peace  settled  upon  her,  she  sank  back 
into  her  seat. 

"He  made  it,"  she  said. 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris. 

"But  he'll  try  to  steal  third — I  can 
just  see  he  is  going  to  try.  He  says  he 
ca  n't  help  trying  to  steal  bases.  Oh ! 
There  is  two  strikes — whatever  is  the 
titutter  with  Hornedy  !  Oh-ee  !  See — 
see !  I  knew  he  would.  Buddy  is  try- 
ing it !  Oh,  come  on — come — come  on ! 
Oh.  Buddy!    Slide—  slide— shide ."' 

WILLIAM-MORRIS  looked  at  Maida. 
She  sank  down  into  her  seat.  All 
the  sorrows  of  all  the  ages  were  written 
on  her  face. 

"He's  out,"  she  said. 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris. 

"So's  Hornedy  out.    Fribe  comes  up 


Valparaiso  University 


VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  of 
Learning  in  the  United  States 

Forty-first  Year  will  Open  Sept.  1 6, 1 91 3 

In  1873  the  school  had  3  Departments, 
4  Instructors  and  an  annual  enrollment 
of  210rlifferent  students.  Now  there  are— 


26  DEPARTMENTS 


195  INSTRUCTORS 


and  an  annual  enrollment  last  year  of 

5625  Different  Students    Excellent  Equipments 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  growth  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  Institution  is  constantly 
increasing  its  facilities,  strengthening  its 
courses  of  study  and  offering  addiiion.il  ad- 
vantages, without  making  the  expense  to  the 
student  any  greater. 

DEPARTMENTS : 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary, Education,  Manual  Training,  Scien- 
tific, Biology,  Civil  Engineering,  Classic, 
Higher  English,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine 
Art,  Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental, 
Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phonography  and 
Typewriting,  Review. 

THE  DEPARTMENTOF  DENTISTRY 

of  the  University,  is  the  well-known  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  equipped 
dental  schools  in  the  country,  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy, 
Dean,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Valparaiso  University  owns  its  college  and  hospital 
buildings  both  in  Chicago  and  Valparaiso.  The 
Chicago  buildings  are  just  across  the  street  from'the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  in  one  of  the  greatest  Medical 
Centers  in  the  world.  Two  years  ot  the  work  may  be 
done  in  Valparaiso,  thus  reducitig  the  expenses,  or 
the  entire  four  years  may  be  done  in  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL 

enables  the  School  now  to  accommodate  all  who  wish 
u  oi'k  in  music. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Revised  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  prov- 
ing a  most  valuable  acquisition.    No  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  are  made  so  low  that 
any  one  can  meet  them 

Tuition,  $20  per  term  of  12  weeks,  or  $65  per  year  of 
48  weeks  if  paid  in  advance. 

Board  with  furnished  room.  $1.70  to  $3  per  week. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.BROWN,  Pres., or  OLIVER  P.KINSEY.Vice-Pres. 


New  York  Electrical  Schoo 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical 
course  in  Applied  Electricity 
without  limit  as  to  time. 

Instruction  individual,  day  and  night 
school,  equipment  complete  and  up-to- 
date.  Student  learns  by  doing,  and  by 
practical  application  is  fitted  to  enter  all 
fields  of  electrical  industry  fully  qualified. 
School  open  all  year.  Write  for  free 
prospectus. 

29  West  Seventeenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 


LEARN  TO  BE 


A  WATCHMAKER 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Hoiologic.il  Department 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Fonn'ly  Parsons  Horologies!  lust. 
Largest  unit  IteBt  Watch  School 

id  America 
We  teach  Watch  Work,  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 
Tuition  reasonable.  Board  and 
rooms  liearschool  at  moderate  i  ates. 
Send  for  Cataloe  of  Information. 


Detroit  College  of  Law 

Established  1891.  Prepares  for  the  Bar  in  all 
States.  Two  distinct  Schools  — Day  and  Evening. 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
Students  may  witness  20  courts  in  daily  session. 
Law  Library  19,000  Vols.  Catalog  mailed  free.  Self- 
supporting  students  should  write  for  pamphlet  de- 
scribing our  efficient  Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 

91  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Dana  s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year  opens  Sept.  8th.  Music  taught  in  all  its 
branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories 
for  pupils.  Pure  water,  beautiful  city,  and  healthy. 
Superior  faculty.  Fine  recital  hall,  with  an  orchestral 
concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Send  for 
64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to 
WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President. 


Evening  Classes  in 

Ol'est,  largest  and  l>est  school.  Eminent  faculty, 
raoBt  approved  and  thuroueh  methods. 

Chicago  KENT  CoTe 


LAW 


LL.  B.  Deeree  in  three  yeare.  Employment  secured  for  many  Btudentt 
while  learning.  Courts  in  constant  session  give  unusual  opportunities  for 
practical  experience.     Send  for  free  catalog. 

HON.  EDMUND  W.  BURKE,  Dean,  Suite  401,  Ukeview  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

924  Parkway  Building,  Philadelphia 

The  oldest  and  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Instruc- 
tion in  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Physical  Training,  English 
and  Dramatic  Art.    School  year  opens  October  7th.    Forty  page 

catalog  Jii  request.        D.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Registrar. 
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next.    See  the  men  begin  to  move  out? 
He's  a  hard  hitter.    He  knocked  nine- 
teen home  runs  last  season." 
"I  .see,"  said  William-Morris. 

SO  the  game  went  on.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  inning 
William-Morris  said  he  thought  he  would 
go  to  the  back  of  the  grand  stand  and 
purchase  some  cushions. 

"Why,  how  can  you?"  Maida  asked, 
yhe  had  never  reproached  him  so  re- 
proachfully before.  "How  can  you  with 
two  men  out  and  Buddy  on  third?" 

But  William-Morris  could  and  did. 
While  he  was  gone  he  visited  earth  and 
registered  as  a  permanent  resident.  His 
goddess — his  lovely,  soft-voiced  angel — 
had  been  transformed  into  a  peanut  eat- 
ing, shrieking,  howling  little  human. 
She  did  not  live  in  the  heavens  any 
more;  but  where  did  she  live?  Surely 
not  on  his  earth;  they  seemed  not  to 
speak  the  same  language  any  longer, 
"Pinch  hit"?  "Deep  right  field"?  "A 
fast  inshoot"?  "Harding  died  on  sec- 
ond"? "Buddy  led  off  with  a  double 
and  Hornedy  sacrificed  him  to  third"? 
It  seemed  impossible. 

He-started  back  to  Maida.  The  whole 
grand  stand  had  gone  mail.  Most  of 
them  were  standing;  all  of  them  were 
roaring.  There  was  a  man  jumping  on 
his  hat.  Here  was  a  woman  pounding 
(he  man  in  front  of  her  on  the  back. 
Yonder  were  two  men  shaking  hands 
across  the  aisle  and  screaming  loudly 
into  each  other's  face. 

"'People  don't  do  such  things!'" 
quoted  William-Morris  to  himself.  Then 
at  the  same  instant  everyone  sat  down. 

AMID  mutterings  of  "Down  in  front  !" 
he  stumbled  over  sonic  fifty  pairs  of 
feet  and  reached  Maida's  side. 

"Oh.  whyever  didn't  you  conic  around 
the  other  way?"  she  asked.  "That  was 
dreadful,  getting  in  front  of  all  th<>sr 
people  when  Rosedorf  was  up!" 

"Everyone  was  up  a  moment  ago," 
said  William-Morris. 

"Oh,  wasn't  it  splendid?  He  stole 
home!  Actually,  truly,  did  it!  Stole 
home!   And  now  it  is  toota-to." 

"What  is  toota-to?"  though!  William- 
Morris,  but  he  said  : 

"Why  did  they  let  him  steal  home?" 
"Let  him'.'"  queried  Maida  vaguely. 
"Yes — er — that  is,  it  is  quite  permissi- 
ble, is  it?" 

"Yes — quite."  answered  Maida.  It 
Seemed  to  William-Morris  that  her 
voice  sounded  very  tired. 

"I  presume  we  may  go  now?"  asked 
Williani-Morris  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
inning.  I  believe  they  have  only  nine — 
er — innings?" 

"It  is  toota-fo,"  said  Maida. 
"What  is  toota-*0?"  asked  William- 
Morris. 
"The  score!" 

"I  see."  said  William-Morris. 

And  the  playing  went  on.  Men  con- 
tinued to  knock  the  ball  about  and  run. 
The  large  fat  man  continued  to  call 
Rah-h-h-h!"  and  "Stra-h-h-h !"  and  "Fa- 
Bah-h-h-h !"  at  regular  intervals.  The 
people,  including  Maida — oh,  very  much 
including  Maida — continued  to  shout. 

OYER  in  the  west  the  sun  went  down, 
leaving  behind  it  cloud  nests  of  car- 
men and  amber  and  violet  and  gold. 

"See,"  said  William-Morris  to  Maida, 
"how  wonderful  it  is !" 

"Beautiful,"  answered  Maida.  "Rook. 
Krunner  is  up  now.  Isn't  it  dreadful — 
the  pitcher,  you  know,  and  two  men  out! 
Oh,  if  he  only  doesn't  strike  out  and 
uives  Buddy  a  chance;  he's  up  next,  of 
course — " 

"It  is  a  perfect  Turner,"  said  William- 
Morris. 

"What's  a  perfect  turner?" 

"The  sunset!" 

"I  see,"  said  Maida. 

"Rah-h-h-h  !"  yelled  the  fat  man. 

"If  he  just  could  get  his  base  on  balls." 
Sighed  Maida,  "but  he  can't.  Oh,  I  wish 
the  ball  would  hit  him !" 

"Hit  him?"  inquired  William-Morris. 

"Buddy  would  come  up,"  answered 
Maida. 

"I  see."  said  William-Morris. 

"Oh,  look — look — look-ee!  It's  a  hit — 
a  hit — a  hit !"  screamed  Maida.  "Run. 
Krunner — run — run — oh,  for  my  sake, 
run!  Oh-h-h-h!  Look  at  that  fumble— 
come  on.  Krunner.  come  on — come  on — 
come  on!  Try  it!  He  hasn't  picked  it 
up  yet — come!  Come!" 

"La-aa-a  !"  bawled  the  fat  man. 

"A  three-bagger  !"  howled  Maida.  "Who 
in  the  world — oh.  whoever  would  have 
thought  Krunner  could  ever  get  to  third 
by  himself?"  She  seemed  to  be  address- 
Ing  the  entire  grand  stand. 


"It's  Ruddy  up — oh,  now  Ruddy,  come 
on — bring  him  in!  You  can  do  it. 
Buddy — you  can  do  it — you  must  do  it !" 

"Stra-h-h-h!"  yelled  the  fat  man. 

"Never  mind — you've  two  left — go  on  !" 

"Rah-h-h-h!"  from  the  fat  man. 

"That's  all  right — never  mind — it's 
just  a  little  single  we  need,  Ruddy  !" 

"Stra-h-h-h  !"  yelled  the  fat  man. 

"Oh,  Ruddy — Buddy — please!  You've 
got  to  do  it.  Ruddy — with  two  men  out  !" 

The  pale,  intellectual-looking  man  in 
front  of  Maida.  whom  William-Morris 
had  decided  must  be  a  minister,  repeated 
Maida's  last  words  in  a  voice  that  rang 
through  the  grand  stand  ahd  echoed  in 
the  bleachers. 

"You've  got  to  do  it,  Buddy,  with  two 
men  out!" 

THE  crowd  took  up  the  refrain  to  the 
accompaniment  of  stamping  feet.  It 
seemed  to  William-Morris  that  the  very 
earth  was  rocking  and  roaring. 

"Two  men  out — two  men  out !"  Thud  ! 
Thud  :    Thud-thud-thud  ! 

The  band  began  to  play  softly  "Boola- 
Boola  !    Roola-Roola  !" 

The  Thud  !  Thud  !  Thud-thud-thud  ! 
j.rrew  louder. 

Then  the  shout  went  up;  one  wild, 
glad,  piercing  howl  of  triumph,  just  one. 
from  five  thousand  throats.  William- 
Morris's  head  reeled.  lie  looked  for 
Maida.  She  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
miuisterial-looking  gentleman  and  shout- 
ing-over and  over:  "A  Texas  Leaguer! 
A  Texas  Leaguer!    A  Texas  Leaguer!" 

Then  everyone  began  to  leave  the 
grand  stand.  ' 

"Come  on."  said  Maida.  "and  the  score 
is  .">  to  2,  and  they  played  fifteen  innings." 

"I  see,"  answered  William-Morris,  "but 
what  is  a  Texas  Leaguer?" 

"A  Texas  Leaguer,"  replied  Maida.  "is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  perfect 
Turner."  They  walked  home  through  the 
fragrant  gray  twilight,  and  neither  of 
them  spoke  a  word. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Maida  when  they 
reached  The  Hillcrest. 

"Go-er-uh,"  replied  William-Morris. 
Yery  slowly  he  walked  back  to  the 
club.  "She'd  never  heard  of  Turner."  he 
told  the  bearded  Ruskin  that  hung  above 
his  bookshelves,  but  that  gentleman  con- 
tinued to  smile. 

THE  next  eveniug  William-Morris 
called  on  Maida  to  f  orgive  her.  In  his 
pocket  was  a  copy  of  "Modern  Painters." 
on  the  slops  of  The  Hillcrest.  talking  to 
Maida.  was  a  nut-brown  man. 

"This  is  Mr.  Dooley — Mr.  Farrington- 
Jones."  Maida  presented  the  creature 
who  had  "done  it  with  two  men  out." 
"Mr.  Buddy  Dooley."  she  added  im- 
pressively. Mr.  Dooley  was  muscular 
and  blue-eyed  and  insouciant.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  everything  he  wanted,  even 
things  far  from  baseballs.  Mr.  William- 
Morris  Farrington-Jones  shook  hands 
with  him,  finding  his  fist  strenuous  and 
the  beatitude  of  his  countenance  painful. 

"Were  you  at  the  game  yesterday?" 
inquired  Mr.  Dooley. 

"I  was,"  responded  Mr.  Farrington- 
Jones  in  a  is-that-any-of-your-blamed- 
business  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Dooley  thought  he  would  have  to 
go  on  down  the  street.  He  would,  it 
seemed,  see  Maida  later. 

"William-Morris."  began  Maida  when 
Mr.  Dooley's  large  brown  ears  were 
away  from  hearing  distance,  "I  am  sorry 
if  you  are  going  to  be  sorry,  only  I  don't 
believe  you  will  be  very,  but  I've  talked 
it  over  with  mamma,  and  she  thinks  so. 
too — I  guess  I'll  have  to  break  our  en- 
gagement." 

"Why?"  asked  William-Morris. 
"Because — you  see,  I  have  decided  to 
marry  Ruddy." 

"A  most  adequate  reason,"  said 
William-Morris. 

"Yes,"  answered  Maida. 

WILLIAM-MORRIS     watched  the 
tiny  dimple  in  the  lobe  of  Maida's 
left  ear.  said  nothing,  and  thought. 

"Little  girl."  he  said  at  last,  "before 
you — er — make  this  entirely  final.  I — er 
— think  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  a 
very  rich  man.  I — er — wanted  to  sur- 
prise you,  but — " 

"Oh.    that   doesn't    make   any  dift'er- 
(  im  c."    Maida    interrupted,    "Ruddy  is 
rich,  too;  he  gets  three  hundred  dollars 
month  now  and  expenses,  and  he  is 
slated  for  the  Big  League  next  year." 

"I  see,"  said  William-Morris,  and  de- 
parted. 

He  walked  many  blocks,  read  many 
"Furnished  Rooms  for  Rent"  and  "Ex- 
cellent Table  Board"  signs,  thought 
many  thoughts,  and  returned  to  The 
Hillcrest.     Maida    was   sitting   on  the 


"Price  Maintenance" — 
Why  should  you  be 
interested  in  it? 

DON'T  fail  to  read  the  en- 
lightening statement  by 
Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  marketing 
manager  for  the  "Ingersoll" 
watch,  in  this  issue  of  Collier's 
Weekly. 

Did  you  read  what  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  the  famous  People's 
Lawyer,  had  to  say  in  favor 
of  "Price  Maintenance"  and 
against  "Price  Cutting"  in  the 
issue  of  July  19th  ? 

It  is  you,  the  Consumer,  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  this 
subject.  Self-interest  and 
community-interest  should 
prompt  you  to  get  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  just  what  it 
all  means  to  you. 

Most  people  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject  are  against 
"Price  Maintenance" — un- 
knowingly against  their  own 
best  interest.  I  don't  believe 
you  want  to  be  in  that  class. 

Read  Mr. Ingersoll's  interesting 
exposition — and  read  every- 
thing else  on  the  subject  that 
I  am  going  to  have  published 
in  Collier's  Weekly  from  time 
to  time.  You  and  I  are  mu- 
tually interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. I'll  do  my  part  and  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  do  yours. 

XT        1  Ofl  Manager  Advertising  Department 
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HERE  YOU  W I LL  KIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING  THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pianos,  musical  instruments       Business  opportunities 


Guaranteed  Used  Pianos.    A  Large  Number  Of 

fine  instruments  at  exceptional  bargain  prices,  many  like 
new,  exchanged  for  Kimball  Player  Rianos,  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  guaranteed  to  be"  In  splendid  condition  in 
everyway.  Examples:  Briggs  Upright,  $70;  Colby  Up- 
right, $90;  Emerson  Upright,  $no;  DeokerBros.  Upright, 
SI :'.-»;  Sehaefer  Upright.  $110;  H inze  Upright,  $145;  Fisher 
Upright,  $165:  Whitney  Upright,  $18:"i;  Cliiekering  Up- 
right, $175;  Hallel  &  Davis,  $190:  Kimball  Upright,  $820; 
Stein  \va->  Upright.  $li7">;  Kimball  Upright,  $:21"i;  Kmibe 
Upright,  $175.  VVe  ship  anywhere  to  reliable  people  OH 
easy  payment  terms.  W  rite  Today  K<>r  Complete  List, 
Prices,  and  Terms  and  Beautiful  Illustrated  Musical 
Herald  Free,  and  catalogue  New  Kimball  Pianos. 
\v.  W.  Kimball  Company,  2S9B  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago, III. 

Motion  picture  plays 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving:  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  (Jreat  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  27S,  E.  O.,  Chicago. 


Learn  To  Write  Photoplay^,  Easy  And  Fas- 
cinating way  to  earn  money  in  spare  time.  Hig  demand. 
Producers  pay  to  $100  each.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Authors'  Motion  Picture  School,  Box  130T,  Chicago. 


Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.     You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  yon  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools.  *i4:S  Sheridan  Koad.  Chicago. 


You  Can  Make  Big  Money  Showing  Automobile 

owners  how  to  save  tire  troubles  and  how  to  increase  tire 
mileage.  Essenkay  takes  the  place  at  air  filled  tubes  in 
automobile  tires.  It  cannot  puncture  or  blow  out ;  so  does 
away  with  tire  troubles.  Hides  like  air.  Increases  tire 
mileage.  If  you  have  or  can  secure  car  for  demonstrat- 
ing here  is  your  chance  to  start  a  big  paying  business. 
The  Essenkay  Products  Company,  Hi 0-1  Wall  Street, 
( Ihtcago. 

Wanted  —  Progressive,    Clean-Cut,  Fresh-From- 

the-mint  man  every  town  to  manage  sales  districts  for 
steady  repeat  articles;  three  big  sources  of  profit;  (ash 
sales;  new  selling  plan;  no  experience  needed;  small  cap 
ital;  can  make  fine  income  annually.  Bethlehem  Utilities 
Co.,  (SC.  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own.  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  held;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  SO 
profitable.  Send  for  '-Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Salesmen — Shirt  And  Custom  Tailoring  Especially 

—also  women  to  sell  custom  underwear,  best  for  service, 
fit  and  price.  Whole  or  part  time.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.    Ohio  Textile  Co.,  212  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Start  Mail  Order  Business :— Established  Corpor- 
ation backs  you.  Factory  prices.  ( 'I assy  proposition. 
Copyrighted  Prospectus  free.  Mississippi  Valley  Co.,  Inc  , 
35  E.  Fifth.  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 


Real  estate 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De 
tails  free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  <>. 

For  the  photographer 

You  Will  Be  Satisfied  By  Paying  Ten  Cents  Per 

roll,  irrespective  of  size,  to  have  your  films  developed  by 
an  expert.  Write  for  our  prices  on  printing.  Camera 
Shop.  Box  42  A,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Kodakers  !    Very  Special  Offer.    Send  Any  Six 

exposure  roll  and  30  cents  for  developing  and  six  fine 
Velvet  prints,  one  beautifully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and 
sample  print  free.   KameraShop,  25fl  Auditorium,  Chicago. 

Your  Films   Developed  And  Criticised  By  My 

process  give  best  results.  One  (i  ex.  roll  dev.  free  with  ad- 
vice. Price  list,  sample  Velox  print.  Booklet  "Film  Faults*' 
free.    Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 

DlE  MAKING  and  METAL  STAMPING 

We   Are   Equipped  To   Make   Dies  And  Metal 

Stampings  of  all  kinds.  It  you  have  a  new  patent,  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  US  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

For  your  home 

Japanese  Towels  Or  "Tenugui"    $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  1U  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike,  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Stamps,  coins,  curios 

$1.00  To  $1000.00  Cash  Paid  For  All  Rare  Money 

to  date.  Many  valuable  coins  in  circulation.  Get  posted. 
Sehti  stamp  for  large  illustrated  coin  circular.  It  may  mean 
much  profit  to  you.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose. 
Send  Now.    Numismatic  Bank.  Dept.  C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Money-Making  Farms    13  States,  $10  To  $50 

an  acre;   live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to  settle 
quickly.      Big  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  lit;  free. 
E.  A.  Stront  Farm  Agency,  Station  liT,  47  W.  34th  St., 
New  York. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Alfalfa  And  Apples  Make  Big  Money  For  The 

1  aimers  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Mild  climate  and  long  grow  - 
ing  season.  $75  acre  up  -easy  terms.  Folder  on  soil, 
irrigation,  climate,  crops,  transportation,  markets,  profits 
and  living  conditions  sent  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  (Jen. 
Colonization  Agent,  AT&SF  By.,  IHKH  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile   Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  V.  II.  La  Ha  nine.  Agr'l  Agent. 
Norfolk  *  Western  By.  Bldg.,  Boom  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Typewriters  -office  supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Bemingtons.  etc. 
]4  to  *4  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less)— rented  anywhere 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines—  rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  I  Kstab.  181$),  34-:!li  W. 
l.ak.-  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hand  cleaner  for  motorists 


Wonderful  Invention.      Instantly  Removes  Dirt, 

grease  or  graphite  without  soap  or  water.  Applied  like 
cold-cream.  Will  not  hurt  most  delicate  hands.  50c  for 
sample  jar.  Guaranteed.  Money  refunded.  Agents  wanted. 
Kwik  Sales  Co..  Dept.  161,  People's  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago. 


Window  trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  SOSJackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Agents  wanted 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
Xo  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Brower, 
548-550  West  4iith  St.,  New  York  City. 

$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $251111  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  ifi  to  TO.  (500  <  Policy  for  $1"  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer, 
banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  350,  Chicago. 

Kwik  Hand  Cleaner.    Big  Profits.    Easy  Sales. 

Wonderful  invention.  Instantly  removes  dirt,  grease  or 
stain  without  soap  or  water.  Every  motorist,  motorcyclist, 
chauffeur  or  machinist  buys  when  shown.  Write  today. 
Kwik  Sales  Co..  Dept.  151,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Agents— New  Invention.    Electric  Cigar  Lighter. 

Used  on  cigar  cases.  Quick  seller  to  Hotels,  Drugstores, 
Restaurants.  Poolhalls.  Cafes.  Big  profits.  Special  offer. 
Drake  Hfg.  Co.,  141  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Advertising  Stickers!     All  Kinds!     All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  kouis  Sticker  Co..  Dept.  4.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salesmen:  — Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device:  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big.  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediately. 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  :)l  Wllloughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Manager  Wanted   In   Every  City  And  County 

to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new. 
permanent  demand;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address  Phoenix  Co.,  I">  West  :Mth  St..  New  York. 

Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters.  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  carpets, 
furniture.  Cost  3C,  sell  Hh-.  Homes  buy  dozens.  Best  age  -ts 
articleof  the  century.  G.Mfg.Co.,20  B.WarrenSt.NewYork 

Don't  Throw  Your  Rusty  Looking  Tan  Shoes 

away.  Use  Reprus  and  wear  them  for  best.  Makes  old 
tan  shoes  look  new.  Honest  canvassers  wanted.  George 
T.  Kelly  Co..  519  Washington  St..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi- 
tion in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $2iMi  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co..  40  Bar  St..  Canton.  Ohio. 

You   Can    Make    $  $  $  $    As   Our   General  Or 

local  agent.  Non-aleoholie  flavors,  perfumes,  etc:  save 
consumer  80".  Permanent  business.  Big  profits.  Kree 
Sample.    Pitkin  &  Co..  115  Redd  St..  Newark.  N.  Y. 

Sells  Like  Hot  Cakes,  Stores,  House-To-House. 

Bit:  Profits,  new  ironing-wax  pad.  perfumes  clothes  with 
lasting  violet  perfume.  Nothing  like  it.  Clamps  to  iron- 
ing board.  Working  outfit  5c.   Waxinpad.  l.ynbrook.  N .Y. 

Agents    You  Can't  Afford  To  Accept  Ordinary 

proposition  while  ag  ncy  for  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils  is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  territory. 
American  Aluminum  Co..  Div.  X.  1. cm. nit.  III. 


Soap   Agents   Make   More   Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  Lin  ro  Line.  ( 'offee.  Flavorings, Spices. 
Soaps.  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premium's 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10 Linro Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Automobile  Seat  Coverings  Are  Wanted  By  Every 

automobile  owner.  We  want  agents  to  sell  them  to  auto- 
mobile owners,  also  Raincoats,  Dusters  and  Motorcycle 
Suits:  we  also  want  traveling  salesmen  to  sell  to  supply 
houses  and  garages  ;  send  for  latest  catalog  and  our  propo- 
sition.   The  John  Potter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.,"  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at.  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territory  to  'business  producers;  Wonderful  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  2425  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents.    We  Teach  You  How  To  Make  Money. 

Gold  Sign  Letters  put  on  with  Roller.  Cost  2c.  Sell  25c. 
Mounted  Samples  free.  Embossed  Letter  Co.,  231  W. 
Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted     Live    Agents  To    Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 

Wanted.      General   Agents   To  Appoint  And 

manage  salesmen.  Big  seller.  Apply  for  particulars. 
Free  sample.  Arthur  N.  Christy  &  Co.,  Dept.  C.,  Newark. 
New  York  State. 

Agents !    Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Where 

you  can  make  big  money  quick?  No  experience  required. 
My  goods  are  snappy,  household  necessities  that  make  and 
hold  customers.  E.  M.  Davis,  Pres., Rill  Davis  Blk., Chicago. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.. Chicago. 

Wanted  :  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 

{;  1  Pay    short  hours-  prompt   action   wins  the  job. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  rights. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Company.  Dept.  1'iuT,  Chicago. 

Agents— Be  First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c.  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  23211  Ridge 
Av,-..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sell  Hosiery;  Guaranteed  Against  Holes  Or  New 

hose  free;  build  a  permanent  trade;  big  profits;  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  International  Mills,  Department  I, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents!    Portraits,  35c;    Frames,    15c;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  :10  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co..  Dept.  140  T.  102?  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted  j 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service.  | 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  ' 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford  .Conn,  j 

Agents:    For   "  Everbrite  "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers    These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.   Chicago  I 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


steps.  Mamma  w;is  with  tier.  As  lie 
walked  lip  the  rose-bordered  path 
mamma  went  into  the  house. 

"I — er — didn't  come  back  to  bother 
you,"  said  William-Morris  to  Maida;  "I 
—  er — just  wanted  to  know  why  you 
prefer  that— that— that  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Dooley  to  myself:  whal  er  your  rea- 
sons are'.-" 

SHE  looked  over  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  saw  the  sunrise  of 
her,  the  wonderful  flame  of  the  c  reature 
Who  has  found  her  mate  and  her  lord. 
"Well,"  she  s;iid  a  little  bashfully,  "well. 
William-Morris,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons.  Maybe  one  of  them  a  real 
reason— is  that  T  simply  couldn't  marry 
a  man  who  didn't  know  things." 
"Know  things  I"  gasped  William-Moms. 
"Yes — who  didn't  know  what  stealing 
home  was.  nor  what  a  Texas  League)' 
was;  who  well  just  didn't  know  l)6;i 
about  baseball." 

"I  see."  saiil  William-Morris,  "anil 
perhaps  you  are  right."  lie  look  "one 
oi  her  little  hands  for  just  an  instant. 
"May  you  be  very,  very  happy,  dear." 

"T  am."  said  Maida,  still  looking  Mice 
the  sunrise. 


Women's  Congress 

(  ConcluttetI  frnitt  ptfje  8 J 

audiences,  weaving  a  very  substantial 
fabric  of  feministic  philosophy  with  a 
disarming  gayety  of  phrase  and  manner. 
Mrs.  Catt,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
and  exacting  presidency  of  the  congress, 
was  never  too  weary  to  give  a  humor- 
ous turn  to  a  parliamentary  tangle. 

Mrs.  Catt  was  reelected  to  the  presi- 
dency for  the  next  two  years 'with  the 
following  board  of  officers:  Mrs.  Stanton 
('oit.  Great  Britain;  Miss  Signe  Berg- 
man, Sweden:  Mrs.  Anna  Lindeinann, 
Germany;  Miss  Rosika  Schwimmer,  Hun- 
gary; Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  United 
states:  Mine,  de  Schlumberger,  France; 
Mrs.  Marie  Stritt.  Germany;  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  Fawcett.  Great  Britain;  Miss  Annie 
Furuhjelm.  Finland:  Miss  Crystal  Mc- 
Millan. Croat  Britain.  The  expenses  of 
the  alliance  for  the  next  two  years  were 
contributed  by  the  congress,  more  than 
$12,000  being  given  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mrs.  Catt.  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Stall- 
ton  Coit  each  gave  $1,000. 

THE  International  Alliance  of  Men's 
Leagues  for  Woman  Suffrage  held 
iis  convention  simultaneously  under  the 
presidency  of  George  de  Lukacs,  former 
Minister  of  Education  for  Hungary. 
Among  the  delegates  and  speakers  were 
J.  Kier  Hardie  of  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Drysdale  of  Great  Britain, 
Frederick  Nathan  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise  of  the  United  States;  C.  V.  Mans- 
feldt  of  Holland,  and  others  from  Ilun- 
gary,  France,  Sweden.  Finland.  Austria, 
and  Germany.  There  are  now  ten  coun- 
tries included  in  the  alliance. 
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Collier's  will  reach  an g  neir  subscriber. 
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lor  in i  opportunity  to  put  your  artis- 
tic talents  to  commercial  use?  If  so 
write  us.  Good  advertising'  artists 
are  well  paid  and  we  teach  adver- 
tising art  by  correspondence.  '  >ur 
students  receive  personal  instruction 
and  criticism.  No  printed  lessons  ; 
every  problem  an  individual  assign- 
ment. Send  us  a  sample  of  your  work 
with  return  postage  for  free  criticism. 

Academy  of  Advertising  Art 

1100  Auditorium  Tower 
Chicago,  Illinois 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  Bhip  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satistinl 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  .lays. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ;  : 
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TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
Hiindties  «t  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  2N2  pages,  788  illustrations. 
67  color-plates.  25111  articles  described  —  all 
musical  instruments  and  supplies.  Superb  qual- 
ity and  lowest  direct  prices.  Free  trial  and  easy 
payments.  We  supply  the  UnitedStatesGovern- 
ment.  Mention  what  instrument  you  are  most 
interested  in.  f7Dt?r  /"•  A  T  A  I  f\f 
Write  for  the  big  rKLL  LAIALUU 
Hjj^-  2  Points  of  Supply.      Address  the  nearer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURL1TZER  CO., 
124  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati      332  S.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards, 
Etc.,  r.nd  Information  of  Intense 
Interest  to   Inventors,    send  8c 

  postage   for  valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DoYourPrintinsr! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  uewHuaper.  Press  $5, 
Larger  $lfl,  K«tary  $ti0.  Save  money.  Big  rrolit 
printing  f<>r  others.  All  easy,  rules  spot.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPK,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Merifjen,  Conu. 


High-grade  salesmen 

Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  20U  new  tailoring'  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  his 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free  — samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent's 
own  name.  Xo  experience  ncrcssnrv.  Send  no  money — 
Reliable  Tailoring  Company.  Dept.  2:>ii-Z  Reliable  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Make   Big   Money   Taking   Orders    For  Regal 

made-to-measure  Union  tailored  men's  garments.  We 
tell  yon  how.  You  get  everything  you  need — free.  Won- 
derfully colored,  illustrated  book  of  styles  and  fabrics, 
tape  line,  instructions  free.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  a  postal  Now.  We  do  the  rest.  All  charges  pre- 
paid. Regal  Tailoring  Company,  844  Regal  Building, 
Chicago,  ill. 

Successful  Salesmen  Working  Small  Towns  Can 

increase  their  earnings  during  spare  t  ime,  by  placing 
punch  board  assortments  (jewelry,  i  nllery,  chocolate, 
gum).  We  take  hack  unsold  goods.  Can  use  only  men 
now  employed.  State  territory.  We  want  men  capable 
of  earning  S'iO.ih)  per  week  and  we  want  them  now.  See 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating.    Devon  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Income    Insurance  ;    Something   New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  TO, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies. $."i(HH)  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sieknessor  injuries.  Annua!  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  11545  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Whole  Time  Or 

side  line,  should  carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side  line. 
Special  sales  plan  allowing  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes 
quick  easy  sales.  $4.00  commission  on  each  order.  Some- 
thing entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Canfield  Mfg. 
Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wanted :  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.00  to 
S22.tK>.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line.  Dept.  A.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 
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Tuxedo — A  Hit  with  the 

Hit-Makers 


JOE  TINKER 

Joe  Tinker,  manaeer  anrl  short  stop 
of  the  Cincinnati  National  League  Team, 

says: 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  after  a  game 
is  the  most  restful  smoke  I  can  find.  ' ' 


MILLER  HUGGINS 

Miller  Huegins,  manager  and  second 
baseman  of  the  St.  Louis  National  League 
Team,  says: 

"I'm  for  Tuxedo  every  time.  It's 
cool,  mild,  fragrant — everything  the  hall- 
player  could  want  in  his  tobacco. 


ROGER  BRESNAHAN 

Roger  Bresnahan,  famous  catcher, 
now  with  the  Chicago  Cubs,  says: 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  more  than 
other  tobaccos ;  it's  so  remarkably  mild 
and  soothing.  Easily  my  favorite  smoke.  ' ' 


HUNDREDS  of  the  snappiest  ballplayers 
in  the  country — the  clean-cut  athletes 
who  provide  Americans  with  their  greatest 
outdoor  relaxation — enthusiastically  endorse 
Tuxedo.  This  is  the  kind  of  endorsement 
that  carries  a  convincing  punch. 

These  men  know  that  Tuxedo  is  a  mild,  pure 
tobacco,  which  can  be  smoked  all  day  with  pleasure. 
Tuxedo  can  not  bite  the  tongue;  it  burns  freely  and 
smoothly,  giving  a  cool,  sweet  smoke. 

And  thousands  of  the  fans  that  pack  the  stands 
consider  their  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  as  half  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  afternoon  off. 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


From  the  scoreboard  man  to  the  magnate  in 
the  private  box,  everybody  on  the  grounds  is 
"catching  on  to"  the  supreme  merit  of  Tuxedo. 

•  Tuxedo  is  made  from  the  finest,  mildest  leaves 
of  high-grade  Burley  tobacco,  so  treated  under  the 
famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  that  it  burns 
slow  and  cool,  with  a  delightful  flavor  and  aroma. 
The  "Tuxedo  Process"  makes  it  impossible  for  this 
perfect  tobacco  to  bite  or  sting  the  most  delicate 
throat  or  tongue. 

Tuxedo  has  many  imitators — in  outward  ap- 
pearance.   It  has  no  equal  in  the  pipe. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-  C  _ 

DC 


famous  green  tin,  with  gold  J 


lined  with  moisture-proof  paper  lettering,  curved  to  f  itpocket 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


//lustrations  are 
about  one-half  srzt 
of  real  packages. 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE  — 

Send  us  2c  in 
stamps  for  post- 
age and  we  will 
mail  you  prepaid 
a  souvenir  tin  of 
TUXEDO  tobac- 
co to  any  point 
in  the  United 
States.  Address 

TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 

Drawer  S 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FRED.  CLARKE 

Fred.  Clarke,  famous  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  says: 

"I'd  advise  every  ballplayer  to  smoke 
Tuxedo.  I  do,  always.  I  know  of  no 
other  tobacco  that  gives  the  satisfaction 
that  Tuxedo  does." 


JIMMY  ARCHER 

Jimmy  Archer,  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
well-known  catcher  and  "300"  hitter, says: 

' '  Tuxedo  is  my  idea  of  a  good  smoke 
in  every  Way — coolness,  mildness,  purity. 
Tuxedo  is  a  winner.  " 


JACK  McINNIS 

Jack  Mclnnis,  star  first  baseman  01 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  says: 

"Tuxedo  gives* a  cool,  mild  smoke, 
and  never  affects  the  wind.  Tuxedo  is 
a  tobacco  that's  always  good.  " 
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you  buy  is  a  good  indication  of  a  quality 
car.  Every  automobile  manufacturer 
who  is  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  give  you 
the  maximum  value  for  your  money 
equips  his  cars  with  the  Warner. 

You  can  have  a  Warner  on  any  au- 
tomobile if  you  ask  for  it.  Some  manu- 
facturers will  endeavor  to  give  you 
something  they  claim  "just  as  good." 
That  is  because  the  cost  is  less.  But  do 
not  take  it.  Insist  on  a  Warner — the 
world's  most  accurate  speed  and  mile- 
age indicator. 

A  Warner  is  a  guarantee  on  the  part 
of  the  automobile  manufacturer  that  he 
is  not  skimping;  that  he  is  giving  you 
your  money's  worth.  See  that  you  get 
a  Warner. 


The  Warner  Auto-Meter  Factory,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 


THIS  little  craft  bounds  over  the 
water  at  40  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
the  champion  record  smashing 
Dixie  II.,  of  the  famous  family 
of  Dixie  speed  boats. 

Her  victorious  race  for  the  Harms- 
worth  trophy  in  the  great  international 
contest  against  the  invading  English 
speed  crafts,  the  Daimler  II.,  and  the 
Wolseley-Siddeley,  has  often  been  at- 
tributed to  accurate  aid  of  the  famous 
Warner  Auto-Meter. 

A  Warner  Auto-Meter  was  installed 
on  her  eight  cylinder  motor  to  keep 
track  of  the  number  of  engine  revolu- 
tions. The  race  proved  a  furious  one. 
Had  the  Dixie's  engine,  even  for  the 
slightest  fraction  of  an  instant,  dropped 


below  its  capacity  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  she  would  have  lost. 

But  the  oil-skinned,  spray-splashed 
Dixie  crew  had  the  Warner  to  accu- 
rately check  the  necessary  and  vital 
revolutions.  They  knew  of  no  other 
mechanical  device  which  they  could 
everlastingly  depend  on.  They  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  Warner.  They  did 
not  make  a  mistake;  neither  did  the 
Warner. 

The  Warner  Auto-Meters  you  see 
today  on  97  per  cent  of  all  the  highest 
priced  automobiles  are  built  on  the 
same  principle  (magnetic)  as  the  instru- 
ment which  helped  the  Dixie  beat  the 
English  invaders. 

A  Warner  Auto-Meter  on  the  car 
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1914 


Model 


A  new  light  "Six"  with  fifty  horsepower  and 

two  other  equally  remarkable  Velie  models — the  utmost 
in  real,  usable  value  that  can  be  built  in  an  automobile ! 


$2350 


Velie  Model  10 — The  new  Velie  "6-50,"  nearly  1500  pounds  lighter  than  the  usual 

car  of  its  size  and  power.  Easy  riding,  easy  to  drive,  remarkably 
economical  on  tires  and  gasoline.  Price  

Five -Passenger  Touring,  Four- Passenger  Torpedo,  Two- Passenger  Roadster 

Velie  Model  9— The  new  "4-45."  A  continuation  of  the  famous  Velie  "4-40,"  with 
more  power,  more  room,  more  comfort.  Highest  possible  quality,  tf»Of\s\/\ 
even  to  quality  of  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery.    Price    ....  ty£\3\J\J 

Five -Passenger  Touring,  Four -Passenger  Torpedo,  Two- Passenger  Roadster 

Velie  Model  5 — The  new  "4-35."   An  exceptionally  powerful  small  car,  with  equip- 
ment including  the  most  advanced  type  of  electric  starter  and  electric 
lighting — identical  with  that  used  on  the  bigger  Velie  models.  Price 

Five -Passenger  Touring 


$1500 


These  Specifications  Are  Common  to  All  Velie  Cars  for  1914 


Motor — "L"  head,  long  stroke.  Stromberg  car- 
buretor. High  power  on  low  gasoline  consumption. 

Ignition — Bosch  dual  system.  All  wiring  en- 
closed and  protected  by  brass  conduits. 

Lubrication — Positive  feed.  Cylinders  and  pistons 
lubricated  by  splash.  Oil  pump  completely  en- 
closed, protected  in  engine  base. 

Cooling  System — Extra  large  radiators.  Cen- 
trifugal pump  on  "4-45"  and  "6-50."  Thermo- 
syphon  on  "4-35." 

Transmission — Heat  treated,  nickel  steel  gears, 
four  speeds  on  "4-45"  and  "6-50."  Three  speeds 
en  "4-35." 


Springs — Exceptionally  long  springs  with  extra 
wide  leaves.  Semi-elliptic  front  and  three-quarters 
elliptic  rear.    Pullman-like  riding  ease  on  all  roads. 

Clutch — Velie  special  dry-plate  clutch,  positive 
bat  smooth  in  action,  no  grabbing. 

Electric  Starter — Gray  &  Davis  electric  starter. 
The  highest  grade  of  starter  built  today — with 
record  of  unfailing  service. 

Electric  Lighting— Gray  &  Davis  electric  light- 
ing. Current  supplied  from  storage  battery  used 
in  the  starting  system. 

Tires  —  Quick  -  detachable,  demountable  rims. 
Velie  light  weight  on  tires  of  ample  size,  guaran- 
tees freedom  from  tire  trouble. 


Clean  Body  Lines — High  side  bodies  with  deep 
cowl  dash  and  concealed  door  handles.  Running 
boards  free  from  battery  box  or  other  incum- 
brances. Clear  running  boards,  with  wide  door, 
make  the  car  especially  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 
Spare  tires  carried  at  the  rear  where  they  help  to 
balance  weight  of  the  car. 

Deep  Upholstery — Deep  seat  cushions  and  es- 
pecially deep  back  cushions.  Finest  leather  used 
throughout. 

Equipment — Mohair  top  and  envelope,  ventilat- 
ing windshield,  Warner  speedometer,  extra  de- 
mountable rim,  concealed  electric  horn,  foot  rails, 
robe  rails  and  complete  tool  kit. 


What  the  Name  Velie  Stands  for  Among  Automobile  Owners 


For  five  years  the  capacity  of  the  Velie  factory  has  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  to  supply  the  constantly  growing-  demand  for 
\  elie  cars — and  this  with  practically  no  advertising.  The  me- 
chanical perfection  of  the  car,  backed  by  the  tremendous  prestige 
of  the  Velie  name,  has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  thou- 
sands of  automobile  buyers. 

Today  the  Velie  ranks  well  up  with  the  leading  twelve  cars 
in  the  number  built  and  sold  each  year. 

Now  we  have  greatly  increased  our  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture. Velie  output  for  the  next  year  will  rank  with  the  highest. 
The  Velie  advertising  campaign,  now  started,  is  to  give  the 
automobile  buying  public  the  benefit  of  our  five  years  of  suc- 
cessful motor  car  building. 

We  have  developed  a  car  that — for  real  service,  for  all  that 


goes  to  make  the  owner  satisfied — admits  of  no  superior.  And 
we  have  built  it  at  a  price  well  within  the  reach  of  all  buyers  of 
motor  cars. 

Let  us  show-  you  what  five  years  have  brought  forth  in  the 
Velie.  It  is  an  interesting  story.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  every  person  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  motor  car. 

Velie  Service,  the  Velie  guarantee,  the  Velie  car  itself,  set 
new  standards. 

Velie  Motor  Trucks 

Built  in  one-ton,  two-ton,  three-ton  capacity,  with  special 
bodies  for  individual  requirements,  are  showing  an  economy  of 
operation  and  high  standard  of  service  that  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  makes  them  the  only  truck  in  general  service. 
Write  for  details. 


VELIE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  20  Velie  Place,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Branches  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 
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e  Noiseless  Suffragette 


from  the 

Illinois 

Legislature 


The  House  elevator 
fell  with  a  crash. 
"Oh,  oh,  there  goes 
a  vote!"  she  cried 
in  the  general  din 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN  SLOAN 


I  rT^HE  WRITER  of  this  article, 

I  himself  a  legislator  in  Illinois, 

B  narrates,  not  with  the  groan  of  the 

I  victim,  but  with  the  elation  of  a  friend, 

fl  how  four  able,    unobtrusive  women 

I  modestly,  relentlessly  worked  for  the 

B  suffrage  in  their  State.    The  account 
is  interesting  as  are  few  in  politics  and 

S  thrilling  as  many  in  romance. 

WHEN  the  Englishman,  struggling  out  of  the 
ruins  of  another  blown-up  country  home, 
reads  that  the  women  of  the  wild  hinter- 
land of  Illinois,  around  which,  as  he  re- 
members, Chicago  is  situated,  have  obtained  the  ballot, 
he  must  wonder  in  a  dazed  manner  what  the  Illinois 
women  used  in  the  way  of  explosives.  If  dynamite 
can't  get  suffrage  in  placid  England,  what  could  possi- 
bly have  blasted  it  out  of  rip-roaring  Illinois?  What 
was  the  total  of  killed  and  wounded?  Did  the  women 
poison  Lake  Michigan?  Was  the  tomb  of  Lincoln 
rifled?  Did  the  skin-clad  suffragettes  pen  up  the  legis- 
lators in  the  Capitol,  stuff  the  basement  full  of  inflam- 
mables, and  dictate  terms  with  a  torch? 

Without  Anesthetics 

IT  WOULD  probably  lie  an  entire  waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  bruised  and  rumpled  Britisher 
that  out  in  informal  Illinois  the  women  obtained  the 
ballot  without  throwing  a  rock,  losing  a  life,  pulling  a 
whisker,  or  sacrificing  a  meal.  And  it  will  probably 
convey  some  astonishment  to  portions  of  this  country 
to  state  that  the  women  of  Illinois  didn't  pull  off  a 
single  procession,  make  a  single  speech,  or  so  much  as 
emit  one  loud  and  hostile  whoop  during  the  five 
months'  campaign  before  the  Legislature.  In  fact.  Illi- 
nois, which  scarcely  suspected  the  campaign  at  all, 
is  only  beginning  to  get  over  its  surprise  at  the  result. 
So  is  the  Legislature,  for  that  matter.  As  for  the 
women  themselves,  they  have  all  the  dazed  incredulity 
of  the  day  laborer  who  has  been  invited  to  throw  down 
his  shovel  and  accept  a  bale  of  bonds  from  the  estate 
of  an  unsuspected  uncle.  They  have  the  ballot  and 
they  got  it  without  warning.  It  is  fifty  years  or  more 
since  the  women  of  Illinois  first  began  to  shout  for 
the  ballot.  Confidently  expecting  to  shout  for  fifty  more, 
and  in  the  end  to  win  out  by  the  earnest  use  of  their 
lungs,  they  paused  shouting  last  winter,  to  take  breath, 
and  presently  discovered  the  ballot  in  their  hands. 
Not  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  anything  in 


particular  to  do  with  the  gift.  It  wasn't  a  gift  at 
all.  It  was  more  of  an  operation.  Suffrage  for  women 
was  removed  from  the  Legislature,  without  anesthetics 
and  in  a  painless  manner,  so  deftly,  scientifically,  and 
unostentatiously  that  when  the  four  Illinois  women 
who  were  doing  the  job  had  finished  they  had  prac- 
tically to  wake  up  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  dentist  wakes  his  slumbering  patient  and  says : 
"There?    It's  done.    Never  knew  it;  did  you?" 

Time  passes  and  methods  change.  Science  replaces 
mere  earnestness  and  system  has  become  our  greatest 
miracle  worker.  The  women  of  Illinois  had  asked  for 
the  ballot  from  year  to  year  in  all  the  well-known 
manners.  They  had  prayed  for  it,  pleaded  for  it. 
shouted  for  it.  demanded  it.  They  had  marched  for 
if.  written  for  it.  and  had  raised  large  war  funds  in 
its  behalf.  They  had  assaulted  Springfield  in  train- 
loads.  They  had  deluged  the  polls  with  printed  plead- 
ings. They  bad  told  man  from  boxes  on  the  street 
corners  that  they  were  as  good  as  he  and  would  he 


wait  until  they  had  stepped  down  and  proved  it? 
Singly  and  in  cohorts  the  women  of  Illinois  had  toiled 
and  struggled  for  the  vote  and  approached  it  with  all 
the  rapidity  of  a  stone  hitching  post  racing  with  a 
telegraph  pole.  And  then,  just  for  a  change,  they 
tried  system.  As  a  result,  score  one  more  victory  for 
the  science  which  is  revolutionizing  everything  from 
business  to  religion  and  vital  statistics. 

Last  fall  the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association, 
which  for  many  sessions  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
had  presented  suffrage  bills  and  had  fought  for  them 
with  consistently  gloomy  results,  prepared  for  the  next 
battle.  It  began  as  usual  by  appointing  a  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee,  and  this  time  it  chose 
Mis.  Sherman  M.  Booth  of  Chicago,  who  was  at  that 
time  enjoying  ill  health  in  a  Michigan  sanitarium. 
Mrs.  Booth  was  a  frail,  quiet  little  live  wire  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  politics.  Moreover,  she  had  no 
knowledge  with  which  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
winning  over  a  hostile  Legislature.  She  had  never 
seen  a  Legislature  in  action.  She  had  met  few  poli- 
ticians and  these  only  accidentally.  The  well-known 
thousand  and  one  methods  of  getting  bills  through  an 
American  Legislature  were  all  contained  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  book  and  imbedded  in  concrete  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned. 

"Get  us  the  vote,  that's  a  dear" 

IN  FACT.  Mrs.  Booth  was  densely  ignorant.  Her 
selection  was  preposterous.  She  was  a  compendium 
of  political  deficiencies.  All  she  had  to  work  with 
was  a  university  education  in  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  logic,  with  a  teaching  experience  in 
civil  government  and  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  To 
ask  her  to  assault  a  Legislature  with  this  equipment 
seemed  as  foolish  as  to  ask  a  physician  to  cure  dropsy 
with  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  Mrs. 
Booth  so  told  the  anxious  women  who  had  appointed 
her.    She  declined. 

But  the  women  insisted.  They  bad  played  politics 
against  politicians  for  years  and  had  always  finished 
ten  down  and  eight  to  go.  to  use  a  golfing  term.  They 
were  tired  of  playing  amateur  politics  against  profes- 
sionals. Maybe  total  ignorance,  complicated  with  isms, 
wouldn't  win,  but  it  couldn't  lose  any  more  emphati- 
cally than  the  old  plan.  So  they  said  to  Mrs.  Booth: 
"Go  on  down  to  Springfield  and  get  us  the  vote,  that's 
a  dear.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  win  over  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  House  and  you  can  do  it  all  by 
yourself.  We'll  not  bother  you.  And  we'll  pay  your 
expenses  and  telegraph  bills  to  boot." 

Perhaps  the  foolishness  of  the  whole  thing  appealed 
to  Mrs.  Booth's  sense  of  humor.    At  any  rate,  she  con- 


She  sent  for  an  Illinois  Blue  Book  and  cut 
out  the  pictures  of  the  surviving  legislators 

sen  ted,  and  the  result  was  that  late  last  fall  the 
women  of  Illinois  went  after  suffrage  with  the  aid  of 
sociology,  psychology,  $2,000,  and  a  card  catalogue. 

Mrs.  Booth  began  her  campaign  on  the  morning 
after  the  election,  and  she  began  it  in  just  the 
erratic  way  in  which  a  woman  might  be  expected 
to  approach  an  important  subject.  She  sent  for  an 
Illinois  Blue  Book  and  cut  out  the  pictures  of  the 
surviving  legislators.  While  looking  over  these  pic- 
tures very  earnestly  Mrs.  Booth  pasted  them  on  the 
backs  of  cards.  There  was  one  card  for  each  legisla- 
tor, and  the  front  of  the  card  was  devoted  entirely  to 
information  concerning  him.  It  contained  his  home  ad- 
dress, business  address,  telephone  number,  occupation, 
district,  and  party.  It  also  had  a  place  for  his  "affilia- 
tion." meaning  his  humidity,  the  wet  and  dry  question 
being  always  a  vital  one  in  Illinois,  another  space  for 
the  name  of  his  "boss,"  and  another  one  for  his  news- 
paper obligation.  His  religion,  his  "type,"  his  wife's 
belief  in  suffrage,  and  the  name  of  a  prominent  suf- 
fragist in  his  district  could  also  be  recorded.  So  could 
his  past  record  in  general  legislation  and  on  suffrage. 
So  could  a  few  terse  remarks  at  the  bottom  of  the  card. 

How  She  Card-Indexed  Them — 

THROUGH  November  and  December  Mrs.  Booth 
toiled  on  these  cards,  filling  them  out  from  every 
conceivable  source  of  information,  including 
past  records,  campaign  pledges,  the  Legislative  Voters' 
League  reports,  answers  to  letters,  opinions  of  suffra- 
gist sympathizers,  and  guesses  to  be  verified  later.  By 
January  her  card  catalogue  constituted  a  little  psy- 
chological form  chart  of  members,  and  as  the  session 
went  on  information  was  continually  added  or  verified. 
This  card  catalogue  would  make  exceedingly  interest- 
ing reading  in  Illinois  if  it  could  be  gotten  out  of  the 
safe-deposit  vault,  for  never  has  an  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture been  so  carefully  analyzed. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  card  was  the  conclusion  from 
a  suffragist  standpoint:  "Friendly  but  indiscreet," 
"Record  bad  but  his  word  is  good."  "Must  be  ap- 
proached— "  "Is  influenced  by  the  Daily  "  "Is  con- 
trolled by            except  on  wet  and  dry  matters,"  "Can 

be  handled  if  his  importance  is  deferred  to — "  These 
were  some  of  the  comments  which  were  guideposts  to 
the  inner  minds  of  the  204. 

The  Legislature  convened  on  January  8.  and  the 
House  at  once  distinguished  itself  by  a  Speakership 
deadlock  which  lasted  through  four  tense  and  devas- 
tating weeks.  During  this  time  Mrs.  Booth  stayed 
at  home,  accumulating  information  and  watching 
the  work  of  every  man  in  the  House.  She 
had  by  this  time  classified  the  members  as 
follows:  (1)  Those  pledged  to  suffrage: 
(2)  those  who  had  stood  for  suffrage  in  the 
past:  (.'!)  those  who  by  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  records  ought  to  be  for  suffrage; 
(4)  those  opposed.  She  had  written  form 
letters — a  different  form  for  each  class — to 
the  members  previously,  and  the  answers 
helped  tighten  up  the  classification. 

— And  Marched  into  Chaos 

ON  THE  day  after  the  breaking  of  the 
Speakership  deadlock  Mrs.  Booth 
gathered  up  her  card  catalogue  and 
went  to  Springfield.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCullough.  an 
able  woman,  whose  hair  had  whitened  dur- 
ing her  long  fight  for  the  ballot  and  who 
had  led  many  unsuccessful  assaults  in  the 
State  Capitol.  She  introduced  Mrs.  Booth 
to  the  old  members  who  were  friendly,  gave 
her  the  fruit  of  her  long  experience  in 
warnings,  and  bade  her  good-by.  Then 
Mrs.  Booth  went  up  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  seething 
proceedings  beneath  her. 

It  was  in  many  ways  the  most  momentous 
session  in  the  history  of  Illinois.    A  new 


party,  the  Progressive,  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
House  with  twenty-five  members.  Two  United  States 
Senators  were  to  be  elected.  The  Hist  Democratic 
Governor  elected  in  twenty  years  faced  a  Democratic- 
delegation  split  into  two  wildly  hostile  halves.  The 
Progressives  and  Republicans  were  irreconcilable.  No 
party  had  a  majority.  Never  had  there  been  so  much 
political  ill  feeling  or  so  much  politics  unadulterated 
with  patriotism  to  be  played.  And  ahead  of  this 
chaos,  too  disorganized  even  to  choose  floor  leaders, 
loomed  the  most  comprehensive  program  of  legisla- 
tion ever  laid  before  an  Illinois  House. 

Some  time  that  spring  between  its  squabbles  it  was 
expected  to  get  close  enough  together  to  pass  an 
initiative  and  referendum  resolution,  repair  the 
primary  law  and  the  workmen's  compensation  law, 
pass  a  public-utility  law  which  would  satisfy  both 
Chicago  and  the  down  State,  reform  the  tax  laws,  set- 
tle the  fate  of  county  option,  and  discuss  many  other 
important  bills.  Back  of  each  of  these  bills  was  a 
huge  lobby,  composed  of  citizens,  organizations,  and 
public  opinion.  And  in  the  gallery,  watching  the 
struggles  of  rival  claimants  for  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  these  matters,  sat  100  pounds  of  Illinois 
woman  charged  with  the  duty  of  tearing  the  House 
away  from  its  other  distractions  and  convincing  it  of 
the  necessity  of  carrying  woman  suffrage  across  the 
Mississippi.  Hercules  thumbing  over  his  list  of  tasks 
and  wondering  where  to  begin  must  have  had  some 
of  this  woman's  feelings. 

Mrs.  Booth  sat  for  seven  weeks  in  the  galleries  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  while  the  Senatorial  battle 
raged  and  the  political  situation  became  more  compli- 
cated each  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  half  the  members  of  either  branch  knew  her  by 
sight,  much  less  by  name.  She  had  made  no  progress 
with  her  hill  and  had  talked  hut  little  with  the  legisla- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  she  had  studied  every  face 
below  her  from  diagrams  of  the  two  Houses  which 
she  had  prepared,  and  she  knew  every  member  by  face 
9nd  name.  She  knew  every  member's  vote  on  such 
roll  calls  as  might  illuminate  a  man's  character,  polit- 
ical affiliations,  or  personal  prejudices.  And  her  card 
catalogue  had  been  thoroughly  revised. 

As  a  diversion  Mrs.  Booth  had  been  pledging  Sena- 
tors. It  wasn't  a  particularly  hard  task,  for  the 
Senate  had  always  been  friendly  and  was  expected  to 
pass  the  bill  over  to  the  House  as  it  usually  had. 
Seven  weeks  after  she  came  down  Mrs.  Booth  sent  for 
the  president  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association, 
Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  and  when  Mrs.  Trout  ar- 
rived the  first  definite  move  was  made.  Senator 
Hugh  S.  Magill,  who  had  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  was  told  that  he  might  with  safety  pull  the 
throttle,  which  he  did.  And  the  suffrage  bill,  after 
some  hard  work  at  the  switches,  which  were  manned 
by  its  enemies,  rolled  smoothly  down  the  main  track 
to  third  reading  and  out  of  the  Senate  to  tiie  House 
by  a  comfortable  majority. 

How  They  Used  to  Asphyxiate  Suffrage  Bills 

THE  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  didn't 
cause  a  ripple.  The  House  merely  laughed  at  it. 
Passing  bills  for  the  other  House  to  kill  has 
always  been  a  favorite  legislative  diversion.  In  fact, 
the  enemies  of  suffrage  in  the  House  paid  practically 
no  attention  to  the  incoming  bill  except  to  prepare  a 
nice  bed  for  it  in  a  hostile  committee  where  it  might 
sleep  in  perfect  comfort  until  Gabriel  blew  his  trump. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  defeating  bills  in  Legis- 
latures that  voting  against  them  is  only  a  trivial 
means  and  a  last  resort.  In  all  the  years  in  which 
the  suffrage  bill  had  been  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives no  member  had  had  to  vote  for  it.  It  had 
gotten  into  the  wrong  committee  and  had  died.  It 
had  been  amended  to  death  on  second  reading.    It  had 


She  cried.  Women  are  always  doing 
foolish  things.  So  are  the  men. 
For  some  of  the    men   cried  too 


With  reprehensible  frivolity  they  were  eating  choco- 
lates from  a  large  box  when  last  I  saw  them 
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gotten  to  third  reading  and  had  perished  there  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  It  had  perished  twice  on  third 
reading  despite  the  fact  that  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Speaker  signed  by  eighty  members  and 
asking  that  it  be  brought  to  a  vote.  For  at  the  same 
time  more  than  eighty  members  had  privately  besought 
the  same  Speaker  not  to  let  the  bill  come  to  a  vote— 
seventy-seven  being  a  majority  of  the  House.  And 
so.  in  the  light  of  all  this  past  experience,  the  enemies 
of  suffrage  couldn't  seem  to  worry.  If  two  women 
who  didn't  know  anything  about  politics  could  jam 
that  bill  through  third  reading  the  day  of  miracles 
would  be  at  hand. 

It  was  natural  that  in  their  ignorance  these  women 
should  have  gone  at  the  thing  in  exactly  the  wrong 
way.  They  went  to  their  enemies  for  help.  They 
sought  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
House — a  man  with  a  reactionary  record  as  long  as 

the  Hon.  Joe  Can- 
non's. He  was 
classified  in  the 
card  catalogue  as 
a  man  who  was 
hostile,  but  would 
keep  his  word  and 
might  be  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of 
fair  play.  They 
asked  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  get 
the  bill  to  the  right 
committee  and  on 
to  the  calendar. 
They  t  o  1  d  him 
their  plans  and 
troubles.  It  was 
a  risky  piece  of 
business,  but  the 
c  a  r  d  catalogue 
guessed  right.  The 
member  promised 
two  things — to  get 
the  bill  into  the 
House  and  to  vote 
against  it  on  third 
reading.  And  he 
stood  manfully  by 
both  promises. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  suffrage  bill  had  slipped 
through  the  preliminary  pitfalls  and  had  gotten  on  to 
the  calendar  didn't  worry  the  opposition.  The  second 
line  of  defense  was  the  second  reading.  There  they 
would  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  enacting  clause, 
and  if  that  failed  they  would  put  a  referendum  pro- 
vision on  it — after  which  the  united  societies,  the 
well-organized  wets,  and  the  other  enemies  of  suffrage 
would  get  busy  in  case  the  impossible  happened  and 
the  bill  passed.  With  something  over  a  week  in 
which  to  accumulate  their  majority  on  second  reading, 
the  two  women  went  back  to  their  hotel,  got  out  the 
card  catalogue,  and  went  to  work. 

Through  the  long  weeks  Mrs.  Booth  had  found  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  members  who  she  believed  would 
surely  vote  for  the  bill.  These  cards  were  taken  out 
and  put  away  in  a  special  list.  She  had  also  discov- 
ered about  forty  members  who  were  implacable  and 
hopeless.  These  cards  were  also  weeded  out  and  put 
away.  That  left  fifty  members  to  work  upon.  Many 
of  these  were  friendly.  At  various  times  Mrs.  Booth 
had  talked  with  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  she  be- 
lieved she  could  pledge.  Mrs.  Trout  felt  confident  that 
she  could  pledge  others.  But  there  remained  a  resi- 
duum of  "hard  cases."  Neither  Mrs.  Booth's  quiet, 
dispassionate  logic  nor  Mrs.  Trout's  impetuous  ear- 
nestness could  touch  them.  The  third  degree  was 
needed.  So  the  women  telegraphed  for  Mrs.  Antoi- 
nette Funk  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Funk,  a  little  woman  this  side  of 
forty,  has  been  a  practicing  lawyer  for 
many  years.  She  is  magnetic,  resourceful, 
and  has  an  almost  irresistible  persuasive- 
ness. She  arrived  the  next  morning  and 
took  up  the  task  of  cracking  the  hard  nuts. 
One  by  one  she  battered  through  their 
shells.  And  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Trout 
got  the  district  suffrage  organizations  busy 
There  are  fifty-one  of  them  in  the  State. 

Telegraphic  Sharpshooting 

IN  FORMER  years  they  had  swarmed  to 
the  Capitol  in  special  trains  at  the 
critical  moment  and  had  buttonholed, 
pleaded,  argued,  wept,  and  exhorted.  In 
their  eagerness  they  wanted  to  do  it  again. 
That  three  women  could  accomplish  what 
trainloads  had  failed  to  do  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Rut  the  three  were  adamant.  The 
trainloads  must  stay  at  home.  But  they 
might  telegraph  and  write  all  they  pleased. 
And  they  did.  Telegraph  operators  ate 
their  meals  at  their  posts  and  messenge? 
boys  brought  telegrams  in  bushel  baskets. 
At  one  critical  point  Speaker  McKinley  re- 
ceived nearly  1.000  telegrams.    Through  the 
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C  TRANGELY  like  an  ancient  tale  of 
feudal  times  and  baronial  power,  but 
modern  and  real. 

AT  EAST  LIBERTY  STATION  Laurie  left  the 

/\  train,  carried  his  bag  the  couple  of  short 
I  %  blocks  down  Penn  Avenue,  and  caught  a  north- 
bound Highland  Avenue  car.  At  the  end  of 
the  trolley  line,  near  the  head  of  Highland  Avenue, 
he  left  the  car  in  turn  and  slowly  breasted  the  re- 
maining long  hill  afoot. 

Though  by  no  means  an  especially  poetic  or  observ- 
ing man,  he  had  a  sudden  poignant  sense  of  how 
lovely  an  evening  it  was.  Pausing,  he  set  back  his 
stocky  shoulders,  consciously  drew  in  the  fragrant 
damp  air,  stretched  out  his  ungloved  fingers  toward 
the  faint  stir  of  night  wind,  soft  as  an  undreamable 
caress.  "April,  April — "  he  began,  half  aloud,  repeat- 
ing a  scrap  of  verse  he  had  heard  Eleonora  say  in 
the  park  the  other  night.  This  was  his  twenty-seventh 
April ;  twenty-six  times  before  had  the  mysterious 
germinating  month  passed  over  his  head,  under  his 
feet,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  suspected  nothing 
of  its  wistfulness,  its  vague  melancholy,  its  intoxica- 
tion, its  song.  And  now  this  whole  new-found  world 
of  loveliness — Eleonora's  world — now  it  had  followed 
him,  even  here;  even  through  the  coke  ovens  and  lurid 
Braddock  yards;  even  here,  to  the  edge  of — 

He  swung  sharp  about  on  heel,  stopped,  looked 
fixedly  behind  him.  The  thick  muscles  tightened 
under  his  rough  gray  clothes,  a  flush  of  excitement 
ran  tingling  through  him.  Aye,  there  it  all  lay — there 
it  all  lay.  There,  spread  far  below,  undulating  to 
the  east  and  the  south  and  the  west,  profusely  ribbed, 
under  the  tender  spring  night,  with  the  long  bluish- 
white  dotted  lines  of  arc  lamps — there  it  all  lay:  his 
father's  city,  his  city:  the  city  of  smoke,  the  city  of 
sweat,  the  city  of  steel.  There,  wavering  above,  hung 
the  old  ominous  dull  glow  in  the  sky — the  symbol  he 
had  always  been  able  to  see  from  his  windows  the 
last  thing  before  getting  into  bed  at  night ;  the  eternal 
smoldering  portent  of  a  storm  that  had  never  quite 
broken ;  the  savage,  dun,  iron-ore-powdered  efflores- 
cence— that  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  till 
one  day  a  grimy,  clear- brained  man  had  come  and  put 
it  there.  God  !  How  his  complex  and  warring  boyhood 
surged  up  into  him  again  at  the  picture!    How! — 

Taut,  intent,  bag  in  hand,  he  continued  to  stand  very 
still  and  watch  the  outspread  city. 

The  light  in  the  southern  sky  dulled  a  trifle,  then 
flamed.  Laurie  knew  he  could  never  get  away  from 
that  light.  He  had  been  born  under  it :  it  was  his 
natal  sign.  What  matter  whether  he  loved  or  hated 
it,  admired  or  feared?  There  it  hung,  deepening  and 
thinning,  the  genius  out  of  the  fisherman's  bottle,  yet 
always  doing  the  fisherman's  will.  And  here  crawled 
he — back — inevitably  back — its  somber  burnish  again 
on  his  cheek.  For  several  long,  absorbed  minutes  he 
stood  and  watched.  Then,  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
swung  at  first,  he  faced  round  up  the  hill  and  ap- 
proached his  father's  house. 

FROM  the  street  that  great  castellated  stone  pile,  set 
far  back  amid  its  beautiful  lawns  and  masses  of 
pale,  new-leaved  shrubbery,  loomed  gray  and  misty 
and  silent  in  the  hilltop  dusk.  Laurie  could  just  make 
out  the  hall  light,  the  lights  to  right  and  left.  But 
when  he  shut  his  eyes  he  could  see  it  all  so  clearly ; 
see  the  many  dainty  and  ornate  rooms  where  his 
mother  and  sisters  lived;  the  shaded  lamps,  the  pretty 
fireplaces,  the  regiment  of  clever  soft-footed  servants. 

His  mother  and  sisters — how  intangible  and  remote 
their  lives  seemed  to  him  at  this 
minute  !  He  discovered,  with  a  pang 
of  shame,  that  he  had  hardly  thought 
definitely  of  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  a  long  while.  It  had  almost  re- 
quired this  sight  of  the  house  to 
bring  their  lives  back  to  him.  Yet — 
their  lives,  his  life?  Were  not  their 
lives  quite  as  real  and  vivid  to  them 
as  his  life  to  him?  With  his  free 
right  hand  he  took  himself  roughly 
by  the  throat,  as  if  to  shake  him- 
self. He  must  not — he  would  not — 
become  merely  the  one-ideaed  man, 
dogmatic,  insensible,  grim;  the  de- 
humanized reformer! 

It  was  with  the  library  that  his 
boy's   shut   eyes   chiefly  concerned 
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themselves.  His  father  had  a  bedroom,  a  bathroom, 
and  a  dressing  room  of  his  own  in  the  house.  But  with 
respect  to  the  general  living  rooms,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  head  of  the  family  confined  himself  to 
the  use  of  the  library  alone.  He  sat  in  the  library 
practically  all  the  waking  time  he  spent  in  the  house.  It 
was  tacitly  agreed  upon  as  his  downstairs  "domestic" 
field.    Nobody  else  ever  intruded  upon  it. 

Laurie  mentally  reviewed  the  huge  grand  -apart- 
ment, at  once  florid  and  barren,  with  its  shiny  ma- 
hogany finish,  its  low  formal  rows  of  unused  book 
cases,  its  tons  of  carved  mahogany  furniture,  its 
elaborate  frescoed  ceiling,  its  ingenious  and  theatrical 
system  of  lighting.  Did  his  father  actually  like  that 
room?  Or  was  his  father  just  impervious  to  all  in- 
fluences of  that  sort?  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  quite  sim- 
ply, just  a  piece  of  careless  fatalism?  The  architects 
and  decorators  had  made  such  a  room.  It  was  a 
known  place  where  the  working  member  of  a  frivo- 
lous family  would  not  be  disturbed.  Therefore  he 
would  sit  in  it.  Futilely  the  boy  wondered — even 
he.  How  terribly,  terribly,  little  of  understanding  his 
father  got  from  him  ! 

And  then  his  mind  flashed  back  to  the  dingy,  crum- 
bling old  Settlement  Houses — to  that  tiny,  triangular, 
gray-green  room  where  Eleonora  sat  and  worked  and 
slept.  Was  it  as  big,  all  told — that  room — as  his  father's 
library  table?  Perhaps.  But  if  the  giant  shining 
table  had  been  sawed  into  a  thin  shell  of  boards  .  .  . 
His  father — Eleonora  Slifkin  and  his  amazing,  literal, 
coldly  volcanic  Titan  of  a  father!  And  here  he  was. 
standing  somewhere  between  them,  with  the  strength 
of  neither,  yet  somewhere  between  —  he  —  here — to- 
night. He  had  some  strength  himself,  too.  What 
would  he  finally  do  with  it?  There  were  lights  in 
the  tall  library  windows.  Turning  in  at  the  drive- 
way gate,  feudally  bleak  and  imposing,  Laurie  went 
ii])  the  dim  sweep  of  road  to  the  house. 

ONCE  through  the  superb  red  portieres,  which  cut 
him  off  from  the  hall,  the  head  of  the  house 
dropped  heavily  into  the  first  chair.  He  was 
intensely  preoccupied — had  been  so  all  the  way  out — 
his  concentrated  energy  of  thinking  untouched  even 
by  the  incessant,  sharp,  rapid  shift  and  swerve  of  his 
big  car  on  the  crowded  evening  streets.  Kennerd, 
his  clerk,  who  had  sat  silently  for  twenty  minutes 
beside  him  in  the  car,  now  also  followed  a  few  steps 
behind  into  the  room.  Behind  Kennerd  followed  Rob- 
bins,  the  impassive,  middle-aged  house  butler.  Rob- 
bins  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  at  the  outer 
hall  door. 

Kennerd,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the 
noiseless  servant  still  in  attendance.  "Well,  any  scares 
to-day,  old  chap?"  he  jollied,  as  if  glad  to  speak  to 
some  one. 

Gravely  the  delicate  and  aristocratic  butler  shook 
his  head.    "No,  sir.    None  to-day." 

"That's  right,"  commended  Kennerd.  "A  little  Brit- 
ish pluck  does  it — eh,  what,  Bobbins  ?"  He  turned 
briskly  toward  the  table. 

But  Robbins.  who  had  come  to  a  stand  by  a  corner 
of  the  bookshelves,  continued  to  query  his  back  with 
mute,  deferential  insistence.  Kennerd,  feeling  the  man 
still  there,  switched  sharply  round. 

"Anything  you  want?" 

"Only — to  know  about  the  dinner,  sir." 

"What  about  the  dinner?" 

"I  wasn't  sure  you  understood,  sir.  Mrs.  Darmon 
and  the  young  ladies  are  dining  out." 

"Well,  what  about  it,  what  about  it?"  demanded 
Kennerd.    "Get  to  the  point." 

"It's  just  the  dinner  here,  sir.  you  understand?" 

Robbins  spoke  with  a  deprecating 
obstinacy  in  which  no  bewilderment 
was  allowed  to  enter.  "There  were 
some  special  things  cooked — things 
sent  down  to  Mr.  Darmon  from  Can- 
ada. "I'm  still  holding  it,  sir^the 
dinner — " 

"All  off,  Robbins.  Clear  away. 
Mr.  Darmon's  busy.  We  had  a  bite 
upstairs  in  the  Building  before  we 
left  town." 

The  butler  winced  a  very  little 
under  the  expected  blow.  "Very 
well,  sir,"  he  bowed.  Among  the 
people  who  practiced  the  conven- 
tions he  understood.  Robbins  was 
impeccable.  But  here! —  Stiffly  he 
pivoted  toward  the  hall  door. 
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The  room  fell  very  silent. 
Not  once  since  he  had 
d  r  o  p  p  e  d  into  the  chair 
had  the  steel  king  himself 
made  sign  or  sound.  Nor 
did  he  now.  Profoundly 
sunk  in  the  deep  leather 
cushions,  eyes  half  closed, 
square  chin  on  breast,  he 
lay  moveless,  flaccid.  There 
was  no  thought  of  playing 
a  part.  It  was  the  simple 
genius  of  efficiency — the 
using  of  ever  y  atom  of 
t  given  human  organism  toward 


mind  and  body 
a  given  end. 

Robbins.  passing  out  into  the  hall,  hesitated,  stopped, 
and  again  ventured  to  recall  himself  to  Kennerd's 
brusque  attention.  "The  windows  are  still  raised  on  the 
terrace  there,  sir,"  be  pointed  out.  "Shall  I  let  them 
down  ?" 

Kennerd  glanced  from  the  open  windows  to  the  fire 
on  the  hearth,  a  natural-gas  fire  burning  through  rows 
of  holes  in  mounded  clay  logs.  "No,  it's  all  right  yet," 
he  concluded.    "I'll  ring." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Robbins.  Delicate  and  noise- 
less, he  disappeared  between  the  heavy  brocaded  hang- 
ings into  the  hall. 

UNDER  its  many  lamps  the  library  basked.  Dar- 
mon continued  to  rest  like  a  bulky  sculptured 
figure  on  the  red  leather  cushions  of  his  chair, 
only  the  brain  alive.  Kennerd  leaned  solidly  against 
the  massive  and  empty  table,  lightly  drumming  on  the 
edges  of  it  with  his  fingers.  Now  and  then  he  gave  a 
quick  eye  to  his  motionless  chief,  waited  an  instant, 
and  smartly  resumed  the  padded  finger  tattoo.  Be- 
yond that — nothing. 

At  length  Darmon  stirred,  very  slightly,  in  his  chair. 
"Going  out?"  he  inquired. 

Kennerd  straightened  alertly,   stopped  drumming. 
"Tuesday.    No,  I've  nothing  on  for  to-night." 
"I  want  to  give  you  a  couple  of  letters." 
With  the  simple  and  healthy  enthusiasm  of  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  clerk  snapped  a  hand  to  his  side 
coat  pocket.    But  Darmon  checked  him  with  a  look. 

"No  hurry  if  you're  not  going  out,"  he  leisurely 
added.  "Just  so  you  get  Frayton's  letter  off  on  the 
late  train." 

"Whenever  you're  ready,"  agreed  Kennerd.  He  let 
the  notebook  drop  back  into  his  pocket. 

After  bis  long  intellectual  fixity,  Darmon  also 
showed  the  impulse  to  stretch  himself  in  words. 
"Kaler,"  he  sounded  in  his  chill  voice.  "I've  just 
decided  about  him.    He  was  a  mistake.    He's  done." 

"Hey  !  Kaler?"  On  the  hearthrug  Kennerd  quiv- 
ered with  excitement.  "Then  the  tip  I\  picked  up  in 
the  Building  was  straight !  He  got  gay  again — at  the 
meeting  this  afternoon — " 

"He's  the  kind  of  fool.  I  see.  that  absolutely  has 
to  be  crimped,  once  for  all,"  murmured  Darmon. 
"Nothing  else  will  satisfy  him." 

"By  gad !"  swore  Kennerd.  He  made  an  honest, 
worried,  boyish  gesture.  "By  gad,  Mr.  J.  0. — this  is 
bad !  It  is,  you  know.  Kaler."  His  eyes  altered  and 
he  looked  admiringly  down  and  across  at  his  chief. 
"Well,  you  certainly  have  got  your  nerve!"  Darmon 
returned  the  look  without  feeling  of  any  sort.  "But 
Kaler!"  Inconsequently,  in  his  worry,  the  clerk  flew 
off  at  a  tangent.  "You  remember  how  fond  Laurie 
used  to  lie  of  Kaler?" 

THE  other  broke  bis  long  immobility — that  won- 
derful, vital,  plastic  quiet  in  the  chair — with  a 
start.     "Laurie!"  he  ejaculated.     Without  an 
instant's  warning  be  swept  on  into  a  passion  of  vio- 
lent, low-voiced  anger.     "Here!     What  the  devil  do 
you  mean — bringing  Laurie  into  this?" 
"Why — you  know — I  simply  say — " 
Darmon  fought  himself  down  as  by  the  pressure  of 
a  hydraulic  clamp.    "Yes.  of  course.  Harry.  Don't 
mind  me.    I've  had  an  off  day."    Without  restlessness 
he  got  up  and  moved  to  his  own  particular  chair  by 
the  hearth.    "Did  I  tell  you  I  spent  three  hours  with 
Laurie  in  New  York  yesterday?" 

"Three  hours?  Three  hours?"  Kennerd.  nnresent- 
ful.  marveled  in  all  sincerity.  "Out  of  that  one  day? 
I  thought  you'd  enough  to  keep  you  going  every  min- 
ute till  train  time !" 

"I  put  things  through."  said  Darmon.  "It  was  a 
fine  afternoon,  and  Laurie  wanted  to  take  me  out  to 
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the  park.  We  rode  down  Fifth  Avenue  oil  top  of  a 
1ms.  and  then  sat  twenty  minutes  oil  a  bench  in  .Madi- 
son Square.  There  were  a  lot  of  kids  playing  about 
the  fountain." 

"Well,  well,  well,"  muttered  Kennerd  foolishly. 
"Well,  well."  Embarrassed  and  hesitating,  he  put  a 
blurred  question.  "He  shows  no  signs — Laurie — of 
letting  up — ef  losing  interest'.'    lie's  still  as  keen?" 

"Keener."  replied  Darmon.  "The  idea  grows  on 
him.  He  gives  himself  no  rest  for  it.  I  wanted  him 
to  come  home  with  me  yesterday  for  a  week  or  two — 
he  looked  worn  out.  all  in.  But  he'd  some  Important 
meeting  on  for  last  night." 

Three  feet  away,  on  the  hearthrug.  Kennerd  braced 
with  sudden  resolution.  "Mr.  J.  ('..  I  suppose  you 
hear  the  talk  that's  going  round  the  building  about 
Laurie?" 

"Well.  I  hear  lots  of  talk." 

"I  mean."  persisted  Kennerd  doggedly,  "about  his 
getting  mixed  up  with  socialism,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  in  New  York.  Even  anarchists,  they  say — 
whatever  precious  difference  there  is  !"  Darmon  let  an 
awkward  pause  fall  between  them. 
"You  (Digit  t  to  know,"  floundered 
Kennerd.  savagely  struggling  on. 

"Of  course.  Harry,"  Darmon  final- 
ly approved.  (His  irony,  though 
faint  and  close  lipped,  was  destruc- 
tive as  an  acid.)  "Of  course.  And 
naturally  I've  not  been  allowed  to 
escape.  Then  there's  Laurie  him- 
self. The  meeting  he  couldn't  leave 
to  come  home  with  me  last  night 
was  an  East  Side  socialistic  hurrah 
of  some  sort  or  other.  I  believe." 

THE  clerk  narrowed  his  shoul- 
ders, gulped.  "I'm  sorry.  Mr. 
J.  C,"  he  mumbled  ruefully. 
"I've  made  an  ass  of  myself."  He 
flattened  his  back,  took  a  distracted 
step,  then  abruptly  returned  to  his 
doggedness.  "All  the  same,  Mr. 
J.  C,  I  swear  to  you  it's  dead  wrong 
■ — dead  wrong  !" 

"My  son.   eh?"   smiled  Darmon. 
"My  only  son?" 

"It's  dead  wrong.  Mr.  J.  ('..  I 
tell  you  !"  cried  Kennerd.  gathering 
strength.  "Everybody  says  so.  Do 
you  think  the  Pinkertons  and  the 
old  strike  is  wiped  out  yet'.'  Well. 
I  should  slightly  whisper  not — not 
for  a  minute !  And  now  another 
big  tie-up  on  the  cards  at  Duquesne, 
and  Kaler,  the  men's  friend,  buck- 
ing you  till  you  have  to  squeeze  the 
life  out  of  Mm!  It  ain't  reason- 
able. Mr.  J.  ('. — you  know  it  ain't! 
You're,  the  worst  hated  antilabor 
man  in  the  United  States — in  the 
world.  And  your  son  hand  in  glove 
witli  the  whole  New  York  raft  of 
red-flag  rats  and  maniacs!" 

Again  Darmon  fixed  him  with  his  almost  imper- 
ceptible, edged  smile.  "You've  got  cold  feet,  Harry, 
haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  declared  the  clerk  roundly.  "That's 
just  what  I've  got.  all  right — cold  feet.  I  wake  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  sometimes  in  an  icy 
sweat." 

"Y'ou  ought  to  see  a  doctor."  sneered  Darmon,  just 
above  his  breath. 

"Well.  I'll  say  this  for  myself,  Mr.  J.  ('.,"  Kennerd 
struck  back.  "We've  not  been  putting  you  next  to 
everything  lately.  We  have  not — not  by  a  good  long 
shot!  There's  trouble  breeding.  You've  been  getting 
a  big  enough  mail  of  threatening  letters  the  past 
month  to  tire  a  furnace.  Bombs,  blood,  skulls  and 
bones!  I  don't  need  a  doctor — I  could  kick  right  out 
and  make  guard  on  the  State  team  to-morrow.  I  ain't 
any  more  nervous  than  other  people.  But  some  of 
these  letters  give  me  a  jump.  They  do,  they  do — I 
admit  it!  And  we  picked  up  one  long-haired  brute 
in  the  corridors  of  the  building  the  other  day,  sneak- 
ing  around  and  asking  messenger  boys  which  were 
your  rooms !"  He  quieted.  "You  take  it  from  me, 
Mr.  J.  C,  that  guy  looked  the  real  thing.  Believe 
me — I  saw  his  eyes.  He  didn't  happen  to  have  the 
goods  on  him  at  that  minute — " 

"And  you  think."  Inquired  Darmon,  "that  Laurie's 
East  Side  work  helps  all  this  along?" 

Kennerd  paced  the  thick  hearthrug  in  his  embar- 
rassment. "No,  no.  no  !"  he  protested.  "No,  no.  that's 
putting  it  away  too  strong.  I  didn't  say  that.  All 
I  say  is — well,  I  see  the  letters.  Of  course  Laurie 
don't  guess — never  dreams — " 

HIS  chief  smiled  more  openly  at  him.    "You're  a 
good  loyal  lad.  Harry — " 
"I  know."  grimly  completed  the  other.  "But 

a  fool." 

Darmon  overlooked  him  thoughtfully.  "No,  no  fool. 
Still,  if  you  expect  to  get  on.  you'll  have  to  grow  up. 
Men  are  never  going  to  be  any  easier  to  handle. 


They're  developing  with  the  plants  themselves — de- 
veloping into  more  modern  and  complex  machines." 

"Oh,"  said  Kennerd  easily,  "that's  all  right.  I'm 
not  losing  any  sleep  about  that.  Let  'em  develop  into 
whatever  they  please.  Your  little  system  will  always 
lix  that." 

"My  little  system'.'    What  is  my  little  system'.'" 

AGAIN  the  eager,  able,  hard-faced  young  stenogra- 
pher  grinned  his  frank  admiration.    "Why,  like 
With  Kaler  just  now.    The  iron  hand.    The  hook. 
Xo  baby  food  and  flowers.    Play  the  game  or  beat  it 
and  be  damned  to  you." 

"Ah."  commented  Darmon.  "So  that's  my  little 
system  V" 

"Ain't  if.'"  queried  Kennerd.  "That  is — "  He 
stuttered,  but  was  determined  to  bring  the  thing  out. 
"That  is — it's  your  system,  I'd  say.  with  everybody 
but  Laurie." 

Laurie's  father  sketched  a  slight  gesture  in  the  air. 
He  did  not  dislike  this  devoted  simple-minded  hoy 
who  ate  up  sixteen  hours'  work  a  day  and  asked  for 
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"I  told  Robbins  to  let  me  surprise  you,"  explained 
Laurie. 

"It's  a  good  surprise,  that — always!"  Harmon's  chill 
voice  fairly  vibrated.  His  eyes  fed  hungrily  on  the 
boy.  He  stepped  back  from  him  only  when  Kennerd, 
a  trifle  sheepish  and  confused,  also  came  up  to  shake 
hands. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  pronounced  Kennerd.  "Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that'.'  And  we  haven't  spoken 
of  you  before — " 

"Hope  I  didn't  stumble  in  on  anything,"  laughed 
Laurie. 

Darmon  returned  close.  "I  was  mentioning  our 
afternoon  to  Harry.  But  you  don't  know  how  good 
it  is — how  mighty,  mighty  good — to  see  you  back 
in  the  house  again  !    It  seems  an  age — months — " 

"Yes."  admitted  Laurie.  "Five  months."  None  too 
steadily,  he  took  in  the  room.  "And  mother  and  the 
girls — Bobbins  tells  me  they're  dining  out'.'" 

The  steel  king  nodded  carelessly.    "I  believe  so." 

"At  the  Redloves'?" 

"Very  likely.  I  hadn't  heard.  I'd  just  got  in  my- 
self." He  moved  back  to  his  deep 
armchair  by  the  fire.  "But  come  sit 
down,  my  boy— sit  down,  sit  down. 
Whatever  brought  you  through  by 
daylight'.'" 

"I'd  some  things  to  think  out," 
said  Laurie.  "I'm  not  sure  I  got 
anywhere.  But  at  least  I  didn't 
altogether  waste  the  time." 

The  words,  without  intention, 
struck  a  certain  note,  thrust  a  sud- 
den electrical  surcharge  into  the 
air.  Harry  Kennerd  caught  his 
chief's  eye. 

"You're  not  ready  to  give  me 
those  letters  yet?" 
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"  Look  out  for  him,  "she  warned  in  a  dull,  unemphatic 
voice.     "Look  out  for  him.    He  came  to  kill  you  " 


more,  who  would  cheerfully  have  knocked  down  a 
policeman  for  him,  who  was  not  afraid  to  beard  him 
in  his  hold.  "Ah."  he  merely  sounded  again.  Then 
he  pointed  to  the  smoking  stand  across  the  hearth. 
"I'ass  me  a  cigar,  will  you  '.'" 

"Anyway,"  maintained  Kennerd  stoutly,  handing  the 
box,  "Laurie  ought  to  be  told.  Everybody  says  so. 
He  ought  to  be  more  careful  about  you  when  you  go 
to  New  York.  Most  of  these  filthy  threatening  letters 
come  from  New  York.  I'll  bet  you  there  were  a 
dozen  anarchists  sunning  themselves — like  the  cursed 
snakes  they  are — in  Madison  Square  yesterday.  And 
you  two  sitting  and  talking  right  among  'em  !  It's  a 
wonder  Laurie  didn't  run  you  down  to  Mulberry  Bend, 
to  see  some  new  piece  of  plumbing  in  a  tenement!" 
Indignantly  he  scratched  a  match  for  the  chief's  cigar, 
and  lighted  one  himself. 

DARMON  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  smoked  with 
immense  quiet  relish. 

"I  really  do  believe  you've  got  bad  cold  feet," 
he  presently  murmured. 

"I  wake  sitting  straight  up  in  bed  sometimes,  I  tell 
you."  growled  Kennerd.  "grabbing  at  the  covers,  in  a 
drip  of  sweat  !" 

They  smoked  silently,  each  in  his  fashion,  for  some 
minutes,  Kennerd  with  his  broad  back  propped  against 
the  mantel.  And  silently,  through  the  red  portidres, 
Laurie  entered  from  the  hall. 

"Hello  the  house!"  he  called  lightly. 
In  one  bound  Darmon  sprang  clear  of  his  deep 
chair.    "Y'ou,  Laurie?"  he  cried.    Impulsively  he  hur- 
ried across  the  room. 

They  struck  hands  with  powerful  friendly  warmth 
— though  short,  they  were  both  square,  thick-set  men. 


ARMOX,  half  frowning,  glanced 
at  his  watch.   "In  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour." 
"Then  I'll  be  off  to  the  garage- 
tell  Tony  to  stick  around  for  the 
late  train.    Oh,  Laurie,  we've  got 
the  new  craziest  little  devil  of  a 
driver  !  But  I'll  see  you  later."  With 
a  glimpse  at  the  dial  of  his  own 
watch,  tlie  clerk  strode  out. 

"Now,"  breathed  Laurie.  He  did 
not  palter  one  instant.  Flinging 
himself  into  the  deep  chair  facing 
his  father,  he  looked  straight  across. 
"Father,  I'm  here  on  a  hard  errand. 
Just  about  the  hardest  in  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  even  worse — a  thou- 
sand times  worse — if  I  wasn't  so 
cocksure  of  you.  I'm  always  sure 
of  you,  though." 

The  other  indicated  the  smoking 
stand.    "There  are  your  cigars,  you 
know.     The   lower   box.  Robbins 
keeps  them  moistened." 
"I've  stopped  smoking,"  said  Laurie. 
"I  thought  I  noticed  you  didn't  smoke  yesterday." 
"No.    I  found  myself  getting  pretty  deep  in  the 
Russian  cigarette  habit.    It's  not  that  I'm  not  husky 
enough  to  stand  it.     But  I  teach  young  boys,  you 
see — " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right."  smiled  Darmon.  "Only  you've 
got  a  frightful  lot  of  nerve.    I  couldn't  break  off." 

"The  thing  I'm  here  to  talk  with  you  about  to-night 
is  miles  harder  than  that." 

DARMON  eyed  him  with  his  smiling  intensity. 
"Out  with  it.  my  boy." 

"I've  come  to  the  point  where  I've  just  got 
to  make  myself  independent  of  you,  father.  Fully, 
fully  independent." 

"Pshaw,  now.  That's  not  so  terrible,  is  it?  Y'ou 
had  me  frightened."  The  steel  king  stretched  a 
leisurely  arm  out  along  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Fully 
independent  of  me?  Let's  take  stock.  Fully  inde- 
pendent of  me?  Why,  you  are  fully  independent  of 
me.  Aren't  you?  Except  a  little  money,  of  course. 
Is  it  the  money?" 

"I'm  twenty-seven  years  old.  sound,  able-bodied,  of 
fair  average  intelligence.  I  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  earning  my  own  living." 

"Let's  take  stock,  I  say.    You  do  earn  your  own 
living,  don't  you'.'    Couldn't  you  live  on  what  you 
make  by  your  writing,  speaking,  and  so  on?" 
"I  think  so — yes." 

"Of  course  you  could.  Y'ou  work  twice  as  hard, 
twice  as  long,  as  any  $2,000  clerk.  There'd  be  no 
sense  in  it — no  economic  sense — if  the  work  didn't 
bring  you  in  a  living  wage.  Would  there?  You're 
too  modern  not  to  see  that." 

"I'm  going  to  live  on  my  workman's  wages  from 
now  on." 

"My  deal-  boy.  I've  absolutely  no  objection.  I  like 
the  idea." 

"I  knew  I  could  count  on  you.    Y'ou  always  hell)  me." 
"Pshaw.  This  is  no  help.   We  make  no  change.  We  let 
things  stand  just  as  they  are."        ( Concluded  on  page  3-0 
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COMMENT     ON  CONGRESS 
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T  .Ml 'ST  be  admitted  freely,  even  by 
the  most  partisan  Democrats  when 
they  are  candid,  that  the  present 
tariff  bill  is  far  from  a  perfect  thing.  It 
mnsl  also  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
consistent  principle  running  through  il — 
neither  free  trade,  nor  tariff  for  revenue, 
nor  protection.  This  passage  took  place 
between  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Democratic  Senator 
from  Maine,  concerning  an  item,  gallic 
acid,  on  which  the  duties  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill  are  actually  increased  by  the 
Wilson-Underwood  Dill : 

Mr.  Jones — Is  that  increase  particularly  for 
revenue  or  a  compensatory  rate? 

Mr.  Johnson-  For  revenue,  and  also  to  equal- 
ize the  conditions  and  equalize  the  cost  of 
conversion. 

Similar  admissions  have  been  made 
again  and  again  by  the  Democrats.  All 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  bill.  The 
present  Democratic  effort  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  reduce  1  lie  tariff  downward  and  at  the 
same  time  do  as  little  injustice  as  possible 
to  the  complex  and  artificial  structure 
which  has  been  built  up  during  twenty 
years  of  abnormal  protection.  It  is  more 
and  more  apparent  that  tariff  making 
should  be  done  by  a  board  of  experts  who 
would  give  all  their  time  to  it  and  continue 
the  work  through  a  period  of  years.  This 
will  have  to  come.  Rut  when  it  does  come 
it  will  be  enabled  to  begin,  thanks  to  the 
present  Democratic  effort,  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  Most  of  the  Republican  advocacy 
of  a  tariff  board  during  the  past  few  years 
was  meant  to  delay  revision  downward,  to 
preserve  the  high  Republican  standards  as 
long  as  possible,  and  spread  the  work  of 
revision  downward  over  a  series  of  years. 

Red  Tape 

SENATOR  CUMMINS  of  Iowa,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  made 
use  of  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
was  on  the  wall  in  sight  of  the  Senators. 
He  asked  that  this  map  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  his  re- 
marks. To  achieve  this  took  a  motion 
and  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  These  entailed 
as  much  debate  as  consumes  three  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record — probably 
thirty  minutes.  Considering  that  the  or- 
dinary sessions  of  the  Senate,  as  a  rule, 
last  but  four  or  five  hours  a  day  and  less 
than  thirty  hours  a  week,  half  an  hour  is 
a  good  deal  of  time.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  an  isolated  or  unusual  example  of 
the  lack  of  directness  and  efficiency  which 
is  the  chief  bane  of  the  Government  in 
Washington  just  now.  Some  of  it,  of 
course,  is  inherent  and  unpreventable. 
But  one  of  the  most  certain  things  abont 
the  future  is  that  the  forms  of  government, 
if  necessary,  will  be  changed  in  order  to 
get  greater  directness  and  efficiency. 

What'  Started  It 

SENATOR  LANE  of  Oregon  marie  this 
contribution  to  a  debate  which  touched 
slightly  upon  the  question  of  intervention 
in  Mexico: 

A  number  of  years  afro  I  was  down  upon  the 
northern  border  of  Mexico,  and  I  accompanied  a 
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gentleman  who  was  engaged  in  mining.  .  .  . 
He  recited  to  me,  as  an  evidence  of  bis  great 
skill  in  acquiring  the  goods  of  this  world,  how 
he  got  into  possession  of  copper  mining  and 
other  property  in  that  country.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  aided  in  getting  hold  of  large 
possessions  in  that  country  by  using  undue 
financial  influence  with  the  Government;  that  by 
that  means  citizens  of  this  country  were  acquir- 
ing large  tracts  of  immensely  valuable  proper- 
ties in  Mexico,  not  by  virtue  of  any  such  laws 
as  we  have  in  this  country,  hut  by  bribery  of 
officials  and  chicanery  and  skullduggery,  if  you 
please;  and  having  gained  possession  at  a  very 
low  rate,  for  f>  or  10  cents  an  acre,  the  land  was 
afterward  sold  for  $20  and  $.°,0  an  acre.  Thus 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  and — 

If  the  United  States  is  finally  forced  to 
assume  an  embarrassing  burden,  or  even 
to  shed  blood,  in  Mexico,  it  will  be  because 
of  exactly  such  property  as  is  here  de- 
scribed. Probably  some  form  of  media- 
tion or  intervention  ultimately  will  have 
to  come  as  the  best  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists,  but  it  will  help  to 
remember  Senator  Lane's  description  of 
how  this  situation  began. 

A  Cause  for  Delicacy 

THE  chief  advocate  of  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  take 
some  action  with  regard  to  Mexico  is 
Senator  Albert  Bacon  Fall  of  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Fall's  official  autobiography  in  the 
Congressional  Record  contains  this  line: 
Xow  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  in 
New  Mexico,  and  in  mining  in  Mexico. 

Some  Senators  would  see  in  this  fact  a 
cause  for  delicacy  about  urging  the  United 
states  into  trouble  about  Mexico. 

Williams  or  Smoot 

THE  bulk  of  the  most  effective  fight- 
ing against  the  Wilson-Underwood 
Tariff  Bill  is  done  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot 
of  Utah.  Senator  Smoot's  long  formal 
speech  closed  with  this  ringing  declara- 
1  ion  of  faith  : 

I  have  visited  the  leading  industrial  countries 
of  the  world.  I  have  seen  there  the  value 
placed  upon  human  labor.  I  have  seen  the 
poverty,  the  squalor,  and  suffering  to  which  the 
laborer  is  subjected.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of 
such  upon  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  those 
countries,  and  I  have  made  a  vow  that  no  act  of 
mine  shall  ever  place  an  American  workman  in 
the  position  of  having  to  compete  with  such  con- 
ditions. There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  it. 
and  that  is  by  a  protective  tariff,  and  therefore 
I  have  been,  and  am  still,  a  protectionist  with- 
out qualification. 

This  is  the  old-time  Standpatter  cry. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  Senator  Smoot  is  merely  a  stupid 
Standpatter.  His  speeches,  as  well  as  his 
sharpshooting  in  debate,  show  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  study.  His  persistence  in 
opposition  was  cleverly  described  by  Sena- 
tor John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi. 
A  large  part  of  what  was  said  is  worth 
quoting  here  because  it  is  typical  of  the 
very  best  political  debate  now  available 
in  the  United  States : 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  quiet  assumption  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  that  people  who  hold  dif- 
ferent views  from  his  do  not  know  anything 


about  the  subject  under  discussion,  or  much  of 
anything  else;  but  it  has  become  such  a  habit 
of  thought  with  him  that  I  am  not  always  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  a  conclusive  thing.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  break  into 
this  discussion.  ...  I  simply  could  not  re- 
sist when  I  saw  the  confidence,  the  aplomb,  the 
nonchalance,  the  intellectual  certainty  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smopt].  It 
reminds  me  a  little  of  what  Lord  Mansfield  said 
about  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  He  said: 
"If  I  were  as  cocksure  of  one  thing  in  the  world 
as  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  is  of  everything, 
I  would  be  the  happiest  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance." The  Senator  must  get  over  tile  idea  that 
people  who  differ  with  him  do  not  know  any- 
thing. For  the  most  part  they  do  not,  but  it  is 
not  because  they  differ  from  him:  it  is  because, 
for  the  most  part,  humanity  does  not  know 
much  anyway.  Very  few  of  us  do.  and  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  after  a  study  of  this  tariff 
question  the  more  we  study  it  the  greater  our 
consciousness  of  our  ignorance  grows.  If  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  not  prepared  to  confess 
that.  I  am  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Let  us  not 
be  too  sure  now  of  our  intellectual  superiority 
to  one  another.  .  .  . 

Xext.  perhaps,  to  the  distinguished  ex- 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Aldrich,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  had  more  to  do  with 
fixing  these  protective  tariffs  .  .  .  than  any 
man  of  that  Congress.  Now  his  soul  is  dis- 
tressed because  he  is  afraid  that  what  he  taxed 
at  250  per  cent  may  possibly,  under  a  Democratic 
tariff  bill,  be  taxed  at  70  per  cent.  I  can  read- 
ily understand  why  I  should  feel  distressed,  but 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Utah  should  feel  distressed. 

Of  course  we  expected  Senators  upon  that 
side,  and  especially  the  Senator  from  Utah,  to 
quarrel  with  whatever  we  did.  It  would  not 
have  made  any  difference  what  we  did;  we 
could  not  have  gotten  the  vote  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  .  .  .  because  our  viewpoints  are  en- 
tirely different.  In  other  words,  you  came  in 
prepared  to  quarrel  with  us.  You  came  in 
prepared  to  criticize  and  to  cudgel  us  as  far  as 
you  could. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  some  time 
ago.  A  friend  of  mine  says  it  is  a  true  story. 
He  said  he  was  walking  down  the  street  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  noticed  a  man  in  front 
of  him  taking  up  the  sidewalk  :  and  as  he  took 
it  up  on  both  sides  he  noticed  that  the  man  was 
violently  gesticulating.  Just  as  he  came  up  to 
the  man  my  friend  heard  him  utter  these  words: 
"I'm  going  home  to  lunch.  If  lunch  ain't  ready. 
I'm  going  to  raise  Cain;  and  if  lunch  is  ready, 
I  won't  eat  a  dad-blamed  bite  of  it." 

So  the  Senator  from  Utah,  like  the  man  who 
was  prepared  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  anyhow, 
because  he  knew  his  wife  ought  to  quarrel  with 
him.  is  prepared  to  quarrel  with  us  anyhow,  be- 
cause he  feels  we  ought  to  lie  quarreling  with 
the  present  law.  but  he  has  studiously  diverted 
attention  from  the  present  law  in  the  entire 
discussion.  We  find  him  quarreling  when  we  re- 
duce a  duty  ;  we  find  him  quarreling  when  we 
raise  a  duty.  We  find  him  criticizing  us  no  matter 
what  we  do.  I  am  inclined  to  "believe  that  the 
Senator  came  to  this  Senatorial  feast 'with  his 
mind  made  up  that  if  lunch  was  not  ready  he 
was  going  to  raise  Cain,  and  if  lunch  was  ready 
he  did  not  propose  to  eat  a  "blamed  bite"  of  it. 

Senator  Williams,  by  the  way,  while  he 
does  not  supply  the  detailed  discussion 
of  figures  concerning  the  various  compli- 
cated schedules,  is,  nevertheless,  a  remark- 
ably powerful  debater  on  the  Democratic 
side.  He  is  most  at  home  when  the 'talk 
touches  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
government,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
debate  range  from  the  ripest  scholarship 
to  apt  and  colloquial  stories,  charmingly 
told.  Have  the  Chautauqua  managers,  in 
their  search  for  talent,  overlooked  Sena- 
tor Williams? 
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1,560  girls  were  playing  ball 
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Coasting  has  undying  popularity 
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A  Census  of  Games  of  the  Street 


Ring-around-a-rosy  is  just  as  good  for  sidewalks  as  for  lawns 


Swinging  in  a  public  playground 
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Off  for  a  joy  ride 


A SATURDAY  afternoon  Instantaneous  census  in  New  York  City 
counted  127.729  children  playing  in  the  streets — a  total  larger  than  the 
1910  population  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  of  Richmond,  Ya.  A  corps  of 
workers  from  the  People's  Institute  made  the  count  and  prepared  a  careful 
report  upon  what  the  children  that  they  were  watching  did. 

The  revelations  of  the  census  are  far  from  disheartening.  It  discovered 
27,604  hoys  and  girls  idling,  and  23,091  watching  their  friends  play,  and  the 
rest  of  the  youngsters  busy  at  fifty-two  varieties  of  games,  only  four  of 
w  hich  were  classed  as  "bad  for  them."  Edward  M.  Harrows,  director  of  the 
census,  gave  tins  vigorous  comment  on  the  results: 

"In  the  face  of  dangerous,  unhealtbful,  immoral  conditions,  the  children 
do  their  best  to  play  clean,  improving,  healthful  games.  We  find  that  while 
reformers  have  been  working  out  elaborate  methods  of  constructive  and 
beneficial  play  for  the  city  children — most  of  which  plans,  by  the  way,  are 
based  upon  the  one  thing  we  won't  give  them,  and  that  is  space  to  play 
in — the  children  have  gone  ahead  and  adapted  to  the  city  streets  all  the 
old  games  of  childhood  which  thousands  of  successful  business  men  played 
themselves  in  their  boyhood  on  the  farm  and  in  the  small  towns." 

Only  three  of  the  amusements  were  confined  to'  one  .sex.  They  were 
dancing  and  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  football  for  the  boys.  Yarious  forms 
of  ball  playing  busied  13,069 — of  which  1,560  of  the  players  were  girls. 
Baseball  was  the  most  popular  sport  among  the  hoys,  and  rope  skipping 
among  the  girls.  In  the  total,  910  children  were  fighting  (six  of  these 
were  girls)  and  749  gambling.  Of  "little  mothers"  there  were  3,9.31  and 
780  "little  fathers."  The  accompanying  photographs  give  glimpses  of 
scenes  that  the  census  takers  called  characteristic. 

Photographs  by  James  H.  Hare,  Collier's  Staff  Photographer 


A  drain  top  serves  as  "home  plate" 
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Sewing  is  one  of  three  amusements 
that  were  confined  to  one  sex 


"Movie  shows  "  have  helped  stimulate  an  interest  in  scout  warfare 


Old  castors  or  parts  of  broken  skates 
are  used  for  ' '  skatemobiles 
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Life  and  Death  Play  Give  and  Take  in  Binghamton 


FOR  sudden  and  deadly  ferocity  the  fac- 
tory tire  that  massacred  nearly  half  of 
the  111  employees  of  the  Binghamton  (  X.  Y.  I 
Clothing  Company  was  even  more  horrible 
than  the  Triangle  fire  or  the  Newark  disas- 
ter in  1010.  The  Triangle  tire  cost  140  lives, 
but  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  factory's 
employees  were  able  to  escape.  At  Bing- 
hamton the  flames  swept  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  fourth  almost  as  swiftly  as  if  they 
were  following  a  trail  of  powder.  The  pho- 
tograph at  the  head  of  this  page  gives  elo- 
quent testimony  concerning  what  the  odds 
of  life  or  death  were  for  the  eighty  girls 
trapped  in  the  top  story.  It  was  taken 
barely  ten  minutes  after  the  lire  was 
discovered,  but  shows  the  whole  building 
ablaze  at  once.  The  heat  was  so  intense  by 
the  time  the  firemen  arrived  that  they  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  spread  life  nets  or 
put  up  ladders.  Every  window  in  the  build- 
ing was  open  and  the  flames  were  forced 
with  a  powerful  draft  through  the  sides 
and  up  the  elevator  shaft  and  open  stair- 
ways. It  was  only  eighteen  minutes  after 
the  first  clang  of  the  gong  that  the  roof 
and  walls  fell  in.  Our  lower  photograph 
shows  the  fall  of  the  south  wall,  to  which 
one  of  the  lire  escapes  was  attached — iron 
stairs  that  were  useless  because  flames  were 
bursting  from  all  of  the  south  windows  he- 
fore  the  prisoners  on  the  top  floor  saw  their 
peril.  One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
heavy  mortality,  in  fact,  was  that  the  girls 
supposed  the  alarm  was  for  a  practice  fire 
drill  and  were  too  deliberate  about  starting. 
The  president  of  the  company  declared 
that  at  the  hist  practice  drill  the  building 
was  emptied  in  twenty  seconds,  and  that 
if  bis  employees  had  hurried  for  the  street 
pt  the  first  alarm  all  might  have  escaped. 


Snapped  as  the  south  wall  fell 


Editorial  Comment 


Magna  Charta  in  1913 

SOME  ASPECTS  of  public  affairs  are  fundamental  and  perma- 
nent ;  others  superficial  and  temporary.    That  is  why  we  turn 
to  a  recent  criminal  trial  in  New  Jersey  as  more  important 
than  many  episodes  which  have  received  more  attention. 

Lei  ns  in  I  he  beginning  make  (dear  the  distinction  between  the  case 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  who  led  the  strike 
in  Paterson,  and  the  case  of  Editor  Scott.  Of  the  former,  and  of  the 
emotional  sympathizers  with  them,  we  have  our  own  opinion,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  free  speech  practiced  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  New  Jersey.    The  circumstances  were  these: 

A  strike  of  silk-mill  employees  was  on  in  Paterson.  N.  J.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  1913,  500  strikers  were  marching  two  abreast  along 
the  street,  when  they  were  charged  by  a  squad  of  Paterson  police  and 
roughly  handled.  Many  of  these  strikers  were  women.  The  police 
made  no  discrimination  as  to  sex. 

Alexander  Scott  was  the  editor  of  the  "Weekly  Issue,*'  a  Socialist 
paper  published  at  Passaic,  four  miles  from  Paterson.  His  paper  was 
distributed  in  Paterson.  In  the  issue  of  his  paper  following  the  beating 
of  the  strikers  there  appeared  this  editorial.  We  reproduce  it  entire  as 
it  was  set  out  in  the  indictmeni  against  Scott,  and  anyone  who  reads 
it  all  can  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  New  .Jersey  authorities: 
BIMSON  THE  BOSS  STRIKE  BREAKER 
The  police  of  Paterson,  headed  by  their  brave  Chief  Bimson.  have  taken 
charge  of  Paterson  ami  are  running  things  to  suit  themselves.  The  halls  of 
striking  mill  workers  are  raided,  their  meetings  broken  up,  and  helpless  men. 
women,  and  children  are  brutally  clubbed,  cuffed,  and  manhandled  right  on  the 
streets. 

The  mill  workers  of  Paterson  struck  against  the  four-loom  system  which 
is  grinding  out  their  health  and  lives.  They  peacefully  walked  out  of  the 
mills  and  quit  work.  For  doing  this  terrible  thing  the  police  of  Paterson, 
at  the  behest  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  rushed  at  the  defenseless  workers  like 
a  bunch  of  drunken  Cossacks  and  savagely  attacked  them.  Outside  of  bar- 
barous Mexico  and  Russia,  there  are  few  places  that  have  witnessed  such 
police  brutality  and  lawlessness. 

Paterson  was  once  famous  as  the  City  of  the  Reds,  the  home  of  anarchists. 
These  anarchists  talked  a  whole  lot  and  made  some  noise  but  they  never  harmed 
a  hair  on  any  one's  head.  Now  Paterson  has  become  infamous  as  the  City  of 
the  Blues,  the  hotbed  of  brass-buttoned  anarchists.  These  police  anarchists, 
headed  by  the  boss  anarchist  Bimson,  not  only  believe  in  lawlessness  but  the)/ 
praci ice  it.  They  don't  waste  words  with  workingmen— they  simply  crack 
their  heads.  With  them  might  is  right.  They  swing  the  mighty  cluh  in  their 
right  hand  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  can  get  the  hell  nut  of  Paterson.  This 
is  anarchism  of  the  worst  land. 

The  police  of  Paterson  are  doing  themselves  proud  as  strike  breakers.  Chief 
Bimson  is  priding  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  nipped  the  strike  in  the  bud 
by  spilling  the  blood  of  the  mill  workers.  The  PiCterson  police  have  become  pro- 
fessional strike  breakers.  The  workers  of  Paterson  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
police  and  yet  their  hired  servants  turn  upon  them  as  strike  breakers.  Will 
the  workers  of  Paterson  stand  for  this? 

Suppose  the  manufacturers  locked  out  the  workers  and  closed  their  factories 
until  the  workers  were  almost  starved  to  death.  Would  the  police  of  Paterson 
rush  into  the  rooms  of  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association,  break  up  their 
meetings  and  crack  the  fat  skulls  of  the  manufacturers?  Not  so  you  could 
notice  it.  Why?  Because  money  talks.  And  money  </irns  the  city  of  Pater- 
son.   Including  the  police. 

The  law  under  which  this  utterance  was  declared  to  be  criminal 
was  one  passed  during  the  excitement  following  the  assassination  of 
President  McKixley — Chapter  133  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1902: 

Any  person  who  shall,  in  public  or  private,  by  speech,  writing,  printing,  or 
by  any  other  mode  or  means  advocate  the  subversion  and  destruction  by  force 
of  any  and  all  government,  or  attempt  by  speech,  writing,  printing,  or  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever  to  incite  or  abet,  promote  or  encourage  hostility  or  op- 
position to  any  and  all  government,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor  and 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  .$2,000,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

While  the  edition  of  the  "Weekly  Issue"  containing  the  editorial 
quoted  above  was  being  peddled  and  distributed  on  the  streets  of 
Paterson.  some  three  or  four  thousand  copies  were  forcibly  seized  by 
the  police.  Editor  Scott  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
indeterminately  for  from  one  to  fifteen  years. 

Now  read  once  more  the  offending  editorial,  and  in  reading  it  keep 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  offenses  against  taste  and  propriety, 
the  violence  of  the  words  that  an  intemperate  man  may  choose  to  ex- 
press himself  in.  and  the  sort  of  thing,  very  different,  for  which  a 
writer  may  properly  go  to  jail.  We  know  that  criticism  quite  as 
strong  as  Scott's,  but  expressed  in  words  more  fastidiously  chosen, 
has  frequently  appeared  in  Collier's.  We  know  that  if  this  New  Jersey 


law  had  been  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  during  the  past  year, 
and  had  been  enforced  as  it  was  against  Scott,  every  New  York  editor 
who  has  commented  on  the  police  situation  in  that  city  would  now 
be  in  jail.  Under  this  law  every  Democratic  and  Progressive  orator 
on  the  stump  in  New  Jersey  during  the  last  national  campaign  might 
now  be  serving  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  do  not  believe  any  court  in  America  will  sustain  this  law 
or  the  sentence  of  this  editor.  The  passage  of  the  law  itself  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  passed  is  a  shining  example  of  legislative  incom- 
petence, and  the  trial  of  Scott  a  piece  of  judicial  folly. 

"When  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is  here,  and  I  trust  always  will  be," 
said  Webster  in  his  7th  of  March  speech,  "for  with  all  its  licentious- 
ness, and  all  its  evil,  the  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  government,  on  the  basis  of  a  free  con- 
stitution— wherever  it  exists,  there  will  be  foolish  paragraphs  and  vio- 
lent paragraphs  in  the  press,  as  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  foolish 
speeches  and  violent  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

"In  like  manner," Erskine  said, "liberty  itself,  the  last  and  best  gift 
of  God  to  His  creatures,  must  be  taken  just  as  she  is;  you  might  pare 
her  down  into  bashful  regularity,  and  shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of 
severe,  scrupulous  law,  but  she  would  then  be  liberty  no  longer." 

The  Lords 

THAT  PICTURESQUE  ANACHRONISM,  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  seems  bound  to  commit  self-murder.  For  the  second  time 
in  six  months  it  has  rejected  the  Liberal  Government's  bill  for  Irish 
Home  Rule  after  discussing  the  possible  expedient  of  defeating  the 
Commons'  will  by  adjournment.  The  Tory  gift  is  for  concealing  the 
head  ostrich  wise  in  the  sand  and  then  dec  daring  nasally  that  what  can't 
be  seen  there  survives  unimpaired — only  this  happens  to  be  the  twen- 
tieth century.  That,  precisely,  is  why  the  Lords  must  sooner  or  later 
be  abolished  as  a  legislative  body,  quite  as  Premier  Asquith  threatens. 
Great  Britain  is  to-day  a  more  radical  country  than  ours,  and  though 
a  bicameral  system  ought  to  be  ami  probably  will  be  conserved,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  the  upsetting  of  the  old  notion  of  Peers  be- 
queathing political  functions  to  their  sons  and  grandsons.  If  the 
Lords  cannot  transmit  intelligence,  how  can  they  hope  to  transmit 
legislative  power?  The  ownership  of  a  shockingly  large  proportion 
of  the  land — too  much  of  which  is  withdrawn  from  production  that 
"•rouse  may  be  shot  when  cool  weather  stirs  the  leisured  Briton  out 
of  his  summer  sluggishness — is  power  enough  for  the  Peers  to  wield; 
the  sooner  a  reasonable  substitute  is  found  for  the  traditional  way  of 
providing  an  "upper  house"  in  Britain,  the  belter  it  will  be  for  popu- 
lar government.  Here  in  America  we  have  at  last  won  the  battle  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators.  The  reform  of  the  British  Senate  is 
the  next  number  on  the  program  of  world  democracy. 

Coming 

A RESIDENT  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kaufman,  writes 
to  point  out  that  all  river  and  harbor  improvements  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  abutting  property,  which  benefits  by  them. 
Our  present  river  and  harbor  improvements,  he  says,  together  with  the 
suggested  national  system  of  public  roads,  if  paid  for  by  all  the  people 
while  the  benefits  are  largely  absorbed  by  the  few,  will  be  the  greatest 
graft  in  history.  All  this  comes  within  the  body  of  doctrine  called, 
somewhat  loosely,  the  single  tax.  This  issue  within  ten  years  will  be 
to  the  front.  History  has  not  often  seen  the  incredibly  rapid  spread 
of  economic  understanding  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment. 

Millions— Mosquitoes  and  Malaria 

SIX  MONTHS  AGO  we  wrote  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  its  wealth  i 
money  and  mosquitoes,  and  its  900  cases  of  malaria  last  season, 
every  one  of  them  due  to  the  bite  of  The  Lady  Anopheline.  A  striking 
contrast  may  be  drawn  between  Greenwich  and  the  South  Carolina 
town  of  Hartsville.  Monetary  statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  we  im- 
agine that  Hartsville  boasts  few  millionaires,  perhaps  none  at  all; 
possibly  Hartsville  would  be  as  much  staggered  by  the  appearance  of 
a  millionaire  "in  its  midst"  as  it  would  by  that  of  the  dodo  or  the 
Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus.  But  manifestly  this  Southern  community 
has  the  grit  and  resourcefulness  which  make  very  fair  substitutes  for 
wealth.  Its  Health  Board  has  from  time  to  time  distributed  among 
all  its  citizens  circulars  telling  what  must  be  done  to  exterminate 
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mosquitoes  and  to  render  the  community  malaria  free.  Then  its 
authorities  have  surveyed  the  entire  city,  and  in  a  neighborly  spirit 
(the  good  of  all  being  the  object  sought)  have  supervised  the  breeding- 
grounds — especially  back  yards.  Last  year  Dr.  W.  Egleston,  the 
Health  Commissioner,  reported  malaria,  though  prevalent  a  decade 
ago,  to  have  become  locally  almost  negligible.  And  Bartsville  folk 
spend  their  summer  evenings  on  screenless  porches  without  the  least 
provocation  to  scratch  themselves.  The  contrast  of  Greenwich  and 
Harlsville  conditions  has  nation-wide  interest,  for  there  aie  many 
American  communities  now  malaria  rife  which  need  not  find  mos- 
quito extermination  an  insuperable  task.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
not  needed;  only  determination,  rational  action,  and  the  right  civic 
spirit.  The  pecuniary  expenditure  should  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  it  costs  to  pay  doctors*  bills 
and  to  make  up  for  the  losses  due  to 
this  disease  when  it  is  once  established 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  business  depres- 
sion in  a  community  which  gets  the 
reputation  of  being  "malarial." 


Intensive  Farming 


B.  F.  HARRIS  of  Champaign, 
111.,  addressed  the  Virginia  Bank- 
ers' Association  some  weeks  ago  on  the 
subject,  "The  Soil  and  the  Man."  Noth- 
ing in  his  addiess  was  more  striking 
than  his  repetition  of  a  question  put  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  fifty  years  ago: 

Unquestionably  it  will  take  more  labor  to 
produce  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre 
than  to  produce  ten  bushels  from  the  same 
acre — but  will  it  take  more  labor  to  produce 
fifty  bushels  from  one  acre  than  from  five? 

Intensive  farming  is  no  new  fad.  It 
is  only  agricultural  common  sense — so 
long  as  its  principles  are  intelligently 
applied.  Mr.  Harris  does  not  exagger- 
ate in  saying  that  "the  farmer  on  the 
farm, farming  on  a  soil-conservingbasis, 
is  the  most  important  citizen  of  the 
nation  to-day." 

Hare- Brained  Counsel 

LVURENCE  HOUSMAN,  the  author, 
'  is  quoted  in  the  cable  dispatches 
to  the  New  York  "Times"  as  advising 
members  of  the  International  Women's 
Franchise  League  to  choose  for  their 
patron  and  example  Lady  Godiva,  who 
rode  through  Coventry  streets  clad  only 
in  her  long  hair  and  her  undoubted  virtue, 
that  women  who  seek  the  ballot  ought  to 
quote  the  cable  dispatch)  "do  violence  to  their  conventional  sense 
of  modesty  in  older  to  shame  men  into  just  ways."  In  war  againsl 
evil,  Mr.  Hotsmax  goes  on:  "It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  gird  the 
loins.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  strip."  American  women  at  least 
may  be  counted  upon  to  treat  such  hare-brained  counsel  with  the  con- 
temptuous pity  hysteria  deseivcs. 


of  "armies  of  peace,"  the  natural  query  was:  But  what  about  armies 
for  police  purposes?  James  did  not.  nor  do  we,  deny  such  a  need  at 
present.  But  surely  the  philosopher  was  right  in  regarding  as  pre- 
posterous the  idea  that  what  is  called  courage  or  martial  valor  can  be 
fostered  only  by  a  careful  training  in  killing  and  destruction.  Who 
is  in  love  with  war?  So  long  as  the  Balkan  peoples  were  fighting  the 
Turk  for  a  principle,  for  Christianity,  as  they  said,  the  world  was 
moderately  interested.  Now  that  the  allies  are  cutting  each  other 
to  pieces  in  a  spirit  of  greedy  quarreling,  most  of  us  turn  from  the 
accounts  with  horrified  disgust.  James  foresaw  a  time  when  our  young- 
men— indeed,  all  our  able-bodied  men— would  render  national  service 
in  the  work  of  construction  instead  of  destruction,  in  building  up  the 
land  instead  of  burning  and  devastating.    Then,  too,  without  the  aid  of 

guns  or  shrapnel,  would  be  taught  the 
power  of  endurance,  the  salient  blessing 
of  self-sacrifice.  Why  not  ?  We  denied 
being  Utopians,  but  we  all  of  us  are  just 
that,  in  a  measure.  For  Utopia,  as  has 
been  brilliantly  said,  is  the  one  country 
at  which  humanity  is  always  landing. 


No  Respect  for  Precedent 
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Puts  and  Spats 


THE  CITIZENS  of  Puts  Hill,  Conn.,  have  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  their  town  to  Putnam — acting  upon  a  suggestion  made 
a1  a  town  meeting  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Baker  of  New  York.  We  don't 
know  Mr.  Baker,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  man  who  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  change  the  old-time,  full-flavored  Yankee  name  of  Puts 
Hill  to  colorless  "Putnam"  probably  wears  lavender  spats. 

To-morrow's  Valor 

WE  ARE  NEITHER  DREAMERS  nor  Utopians.  The  roar  of  the 
ultra-modern  city  is  all  about;  the  rumble  of  the  presses  fills 
our  ears.  Yet,  ever  and  again,  amid  the  current  talk  of  wars,  of  arma- 
ment and  disarmament,  comes  up  a  vision  dear  to  the  late  William 
•I ames,  whose  ideas,  by  the  way,  are  far  more  familiar  in  France  and 
in  England  than  in  his  own  country.    When  James  set  forth  his  vision 


AMBASSADOR  to  the  Court 
St.  James,  Mr.  Walter  II. 
Page,  has  told  the  Anglo-Saxon  Club 
of  London  that  of  all  the  American 
Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Wil- 
son, theie  has  not  been  one — with  the 
singleexception  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
— whose  main  strain  of  blood  did  not 
come  from  the  British  Isles.  Even  in 
the  cradle  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  no 
due  regard  for  precedent; 

The  Romance  of  Words 

WENTY-FOUR  HUNDRED  years 
ago  a  wide-wandering  traveler, 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  voyager,  en- 
countered a  tribe  of  hairy,  masterful 
men,  and  he  called  them  gorillas.  Then 
for  over  twenty-three  centuries  the  word 
lay  asleep.  It  woke  again  and  served  its 
turn  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
when  man's  need  came  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture in  one  stroke  of  the  new  strange 
animal  found  in  Africa.  That  word 
rendered  the  menace  and  brute  power 
of  the  giant  ape.  And  now  in  our  own 
generation  the  word  has  regained  its 
ancient  use,  and  we  call  our  tribe  of 
in  the  jungle  of  the  underworld  gorillas.  Gorillas  are 
strong-arm  men,  thugs,  the  sellers  of  assassination.  Once 
again  mankind  is  appropriating  this  word  of  power  for  his  own  fel- 
lowship. Think  of  that  far-blown  navigator  who  named  with  such 
richness  of  meaning  that  the  world  could  not  outgrow  his  ex- 
actitude, though  nations  fell  and  tongues  altered,  while  his  noun 
lay  slumbering.  The  life  history  of  1his  and  many  hundred  other 
woids  which  have  outlasted  time  is  given  in  a  charming  volume  called 
"The  Romance  of  Words,"  by  an  English  scholar,  Ernest  Weeklev. 
Here  are  their  origins  and  journeyings  and  the  accidents  that  have 
befallen  them,  untimely  (hanging  their  destiny  till  they  vanish  as 
thin  ghosts,  or,  enriching  themselves,  till  they  glow  with  new  fires. 
His  book  is  rollicking  reading  as  well  as  sound  scholarship. 

The  Day's  Work 

HIS  IS  THE  TASK  APPOINTED:  To  hold  the  vision  of  a  final 
arrival  at  some  fitting  destination;  to  maintain  undiminished  a 
sense  of  personal  worthiness;  to  be  defeated  in  each  foolish  dream  of 
the  younger  life,  and  so  to  be  disciplined  into  a  larger  vision,  made 
more  sure  by  adversity;  to  be  delayed  for  most  of  a  lifetime — and  yet 
to  believe  in  the  strength  of  the  human  spirit  to  surmount  pain,  out- 
live sin,  and  defeat  malice  and  envy;  to  believe  in  the  gradual  but  all- 
conquering  power  of  good  will;  to  be  saddened  but  not  embittered;  to 
be  beaten  but  not  conquered.   That  is  the  stern  business  set  before  us. 


savages 
gunmen 
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Building  a  New  Bridge  Before  Breakfast: 
551  Feet  at  a  Cost  of  $500 


The  picture  above  shows  the  first  of  the  barrel  pontoons  being  swung  into  position.  The  lower 
view  is  of  the  completed  structure.     Wind  and  currents  may  bend  it  without  threatening  its  safety 


OUR  months  of  inconvenience, 
caused  by  March  floods  which 
swept  away  two  fine  bridges,  stimu- 
lated Miamisburg,  Ohio,  to  such  a 
burst  of  energy  that  a  corps  of  citi- 
zens turned  out  at  5.30  o'clock  od 
a  July  Sunday  morning  and  built  a 
new  bridge  before  breakfast  time. 
A  structure  551  feet  Ions,  using  192 
barrels  as  pontoons,  pushed  its  way 
across  the  Miami  River  in  2  hours 
20  minutes.  Then  for  half  a  day  the 
volunteer  construction  crew  nailed 
railings  and  sideboards  and  put  up 
electric  lights  and  Hags  for  finish- 
ing touches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  was  $500.  The  picture  in  the 
circleabove  shows  how  the  barrel  pon- 
toons were  constructed  and  placed. 


Moving  a  200-ton  residence  down  the  street  while  street  cars  and  traffic  pass  under  the  building.  The  house  shut  off  the  sunhght  from  the  new 
mansion  that  Adolph  Spreckcls,  the  multimillionaire  sugar  magnate,  is  building  in  San  Francisco.  The  house  that  was  in  the  way  was  Promptly 
sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  a  buyer  who  is  moving  it  a  block  down  Washington  Street.     The  journey  will  require  six  weeks  and  cost  $3,500 
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/rom  Lakeside  and  Sea  —A  Sheaf  of 
New  and  Unusual  Snapshots 


■ 


An  Automobile  Water  Sled 


A  motor  boat  with  seats  and  steering  gear  like  a 
motor  car  and  a  sledlike  bottom  which  gathers 
flying  spray  and  rides  upon  it,  is  an  idea  from 
Boston.     The  boat's  speed  is  30  miles  an  hour 


TT/ATER  BASEBALL  is  rapidly  becoming 
'  "  our  national  aquatic  sport.  The  accom- 
panying photograph,  from  Minneapolis,  is  a 
graphic  description  of  the  way  the  game  is  played 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY     W.    L.  JACOBS 


§j  X  TILLAGE  folks  seen  by  an  author 
j§  who  gets  both  the  fun  they  make  on 
purpose  and  the  fun  they  make  without 
knowing  it — that  is  how  this  fight  for  a 
misappropriated  baby  has  in  it  the  kind 
of  laughter  that  verges  upon  tears. 


rule.  But  well  on  in  years  so,  folks  is  queer,  an"  1 
ought  to  hev  known  she'd  get  so  crazy  about  that 
baby  it'rt  pretty  near  break  her  heart  to  part  with  it; 
but,  clear  me,  there's  the  law.  Kidnapin's  a  crime. 
The  child's  Liz  Whalan's,  that's  sure." 

"LT-um,  but  ma,"  said  Mary  Eliza,  finding  speech 
at  last,  "is  it  kidnapin'  ef  you  go  on  a  visit  like  that 
an'  jest  stay  on?" 

"Sure,  ef  you're  held  by  force,"  Timothy  Roland 
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HEX  Mrs.  Whalan 
broke  her  leg  and 
had  to  go  to  the 
h  o s  p  i  t  a  1  the 
Whalan  children  were  put  in 
circulation,  and  visited  here 
and  there  In  the  village.  The 
.Tones  family  had  had  their 
share  of  them,  but  now  the 
Joneses  were  alone  again, 
for  Mrs.  Whalan  was  com- 
ing home,  and  the  Whalan 
children  were  waiting  by  the 
broken-down  gate  of  their 
home  to  see  the  unwonted 
sight  of  their  mother 
"brought  home  iu  a  rig." 

JIM  WHALAN  himself, 
prompted  by  public  opin- 
ion, had  gone  to  the 
hospital  at  Baldwinsville  to 
e  s  c  o  r  t  his  wife  to  her 
domicile,  and  village  polite- 
ness, strained  to  the  utter- 
most, allowed  only  such  view 
of  the  arrival  as  could  be  had 
from  behind  windowpanes. 

"Leave  them  be,"  Mrs. 
Jones  had  warned  her  chil- 
dren. "It's  a  f  a  m  i  1  y  a- 
gatherin',  an*  folks  don't  like 
to  be  bothered  when  they 
jest  get  home.  Liz  Whalan 
will  be  thankful  we  rid  up 
'  the  house  fer  her  in  such 
tine  shape,  an'  ef  them  chil- 
dren don't  show  their  mother 
they're  glad  to  see  her  back 

by  behavin'  decent  fer  a  spell  I'll  be  disappointed. 
This  much  I  know,  poor  Liz  ain't  never  had  all  nine 
of  'em  clean  an'  clothed  entire  to  once  afore." 

Mary  Eliza,  Mrs.  Jones's  oldest  child,  wandered 
about  the  house  listlessly. 

"I  do  wish  Pansy  Viola  wasn't  so  little  an'  dumb," 
she  lamented.  "I  miss  Pearl  May  Whalan  awful.  I 
promised  her  I'd  go  over  to-night  an'  help  her  cook 
supper.  She's  goin'  to  serprise  her  ma  an'  keep  the 
Whalan  house  spick,  an'  you  know  what  that  means. 
She  says  she  couldn't  stand  havin'  things  in  sech  a 
clutter  after  livin'  here,  an'  she  can  make  biscuits 
now  she  knows  you  can  make  'em  with  water  instid 
o'  milk,  an'  can  make  cake  with  half  an  egg,  savin' 
the  white  fer  frostin' ;  an'  the  only  reason  her  ma's 
been  so  slack  housekeepin'  is  havin'  so  many  children 
to  mind  an'  kind  o'  discouraged  like  an' — " 

Douglas  Everett  opened  the  door  cautiously  and 
peered  around.  "Ma."  he  whispered  tragically,  "there's 
an  awful  row  down  to  Mis"  Whalan's.  All  the  children 
was  there  to  meet  their  folks  cept'n  the  baby  that's  to 
Grandma  Mullins's,  an'  Mis'  Mullins  won't  give  her  up. 
She  says  she  raised  her  fer  two  whole  months  an' 
she  was  so  delicatelike  jest  at  first  she'd  'a'  died  ef 
she'd  been  to  home:  an'  now  she  ain't  goin'  to  let 
her  go  back  to  be  dropped  on  the  floor  by  one  of  'em 
Whalan  kids.  Jim  Whalan's  so  mad  he's  threatenin' 
the  perl  ice.  an'  Mis'  Mullins's  daughter  is  a-beggin' 
him  to  go  slow  an'  wait  a  spell,  fer  their  ma's  got 
heart  disease,  you  know,  an'  the  sight  o'  Murphy 
the  cop  would  send  her  off  sure." 

MRS.  JONES  looked  at  Mary  Eliza  helplessly,  but 
Mary    Eliza's   eyes   were   fastened   upon  her 
brother's  face,  and  her  lips  refused  utterance. 
Timothy  Roland,  the  older  brother,  seated  upon  the 
kitchen  table,  whistled  shrilly. 

"I  can't  think  of  nothin'  to  do,"  Mrs.  Jones  said, 
shaking  her  head.  "It's  all  happened  because  we  let 
her  break  the  rule  first  off  an'  keep  the  baby  station- 
ary without  passin'  it  on  to  the  neighbors  none  jest 
because  she's  an  old  lady,  though  passin'  on  was  the 


her  shrill  voice  from  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  "They 
might  fit  a  doll,  or  kittens  look  awful  dear  in  doll's 
clothes,  an'  I  could  dross  up  pussy  perhaps  ef  the  baby 
clothes  was  dreadful  little." 

"Hear  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  laughing.  "You 
can't  hev  them  clothes  for  no  cat;  but,  come  to  think, 
Grandma  Mulliiis  might  like  a  kitten  to  play  with. 
You  see,  what  she  needs  is  somethin'  to  mind,  an'  its 
sort  o'  sudden  after  all,  Liz  comin'  home  sooner  than  she 
thought.  I  pity  the  old  lady ; 
perhaps  a  kitten  would  do 
the  business." 

"Or  a  parrot,"  suggested 
Timothy  Roland.  "It  can 
talk,  an'  that  baby  can't  yet." 

"Or  a  puppy,"  broke  in 
Douglas  Everett  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart,  his 
mouth  speaking. 

"Canary  birds  is  more 
cheerful,"  said  Mary  Eliza 
with  conviction. 

Mrs.  Jones  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"I'll  go  see  some  o'  the 
neighbors,"  she  said  anx- 
iously. "I  wish  Grandma 
Mullins  wasn't  so  sot  in  her 
w  ays,  or  else  that  her  heart 
was  strong.  I  think  Pansy 
Viola's  smarter  than  any  of 
us  be,  an'  you  was  jest  callin' 
tier  dumb,  Mary  Eliza.  Ef 
Liz  Whalan  gits  her  baby 
it'll  be  because  Grandma 
Mullins  has  got  somethin" 
else  to  boss,  an'  some  ani- 
mals is  a  good  idea." 


"  'The  dog' 11  bite  the  baby,'  she  screamed. 
'/  can't  hev  him  nohow;  the  canary  bird' 11 
wake  her  up  ;  oh,  whatever  shall  I  do  ? 

announced  with  vigor.  Mary  Eliza  looked  at  him 
scornfully. 

"An'  don't  folks  hev  to  use  force  to  hold  a  two- 
months-old  baby?"  she  demanded.  "I  can't  see  how 
it's  kidnapin',  but  I'd  like  to  see  anyone  cross  Grandma 
Mullins  ;  she's  terrible  determined." 

MRS.  JONES  tucked  some  loose  locks  back  from 
her  face,  and  her  fighting  spirit  gleamed  in  her 
eyes. 

"It's  Liz  Whalan's  baby,  so  there,  an'  Grandma 
Mullins  can't  keep  it." 

"Ef  you  could  only  do  like  Solomon  in  the  Bible,  ma," 
Mary  Eliza  suggested.  "I  don't  suppose  there's  a  real 
sword  in  town,  but  you  could  take  the  carvin'  knife." 

Douglas  Everett  giggled,  and  Timothy  Roland  saw 
his  chance  at  revengeful  retort. 

"Jest  you  get  ma  suggestin'  to  Mis'  Mullins  that 
she  kill  Victoria  Mullins  Whalan  with  a  carvin'  knife, 
an'  see  how  quick  she'd  drop  dead.  A  cop  wouldn't 
be  in  it  with  playin'  Solomon." 

"Did  you  know,  ma,"  said  Mary  Eliza,  "she  had  the 
baby  christened  jest  as  Timothy  Roland  says,  cause 
she  thought  it  might  die.  Mis'  Thompson,  next  door 
to  Mis'  Whalan.  says  the  Whalans  won't  like  that 
either.  Mis'  Whalan  was  goin'  to  name  it  Min- 
nie J.,  an'  now  nothin'  on  earth  can  stop  it  bein' 
Victoria,  with  the  Mullins  thrown  in.  Grandma  Mul- 
lins is  jest  daft  about  that  baby,"  Mary  Eliza  went 
on,  waxing  eloquent.  "She's  an  awful  smart  old  lady, 
an'  she's  made  it  the  cutest  clothes,  lace  trimmed,  an' 
the  dresses  with  pink  an'  blue  ribbons  run  through 
'em,  an'  the  teeniest,  weeniest  shoes,  soft  pink  leather 
an'  tiny  shiny  buckles.  I  don't  suppose  she'd  ever 
give  them  clothes  to  Liz  Whalan  even  ef  she  does  give 
back  the  baby.    I  wonder  what  she  will  do  with  'em?" 

"I  want  them  clothes,"  Pansy  Viola  vouchsafed  in 


N  HALF  an  hour  she  re- 
turned, her  face  very  red 
and  her  eyes  gleaming. 
"I  saw  Liz  Whalan  (she's 
awfid  pale  an'  limps  some), 
an'  I  saw  Grandma  Mullins  ; 
but,  dear  me,  no  one  dares 
say  nothin"  to  her  'cept  talk 
about  the  weather;  but  I 
bad  it  out  with  her  daughter. 
"We're  goin'  to  hev  a  social  evenin'  to  Mis'  Mullins's 
to-night,  an'  I  guess  we'll  hev  to  ask  the  minister  to 
take  off  the  baby,  an'  the  doctorll  be  there  in  case 
the  old  lady  has  a  spell.  We're  goin'  to  take  her 
some  animals.  I  met  Jerry  Archibald  Whalan  jest 
now,  an'  told  him  to  git  that  puppy  I  wouldn't  let 
Douglas  Everett  have.  Miss  Adams  has  got  a  canary 
bird  she'll  give,  an'  Mis'  Mullins's  daughter  says  they've 
got  a  cage,  but  the  gilt's  wore  off  some,  an'  Mis 
Curtis's  got  a  cute  kitten.  She  was  glad  to  git  rid  of 
it,  too,  fer  she'd  been  tryin'  to  find  a  home  fer  it.  One 
of  the  boys  has  got  some  white  mice,  an'  there's  a 
gray  squirrel.  A  parrot's  nice,  but  they  cost  too 
much.  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  rabbit  an'  two  o'  the  cutest 
chickens  in  a  cage  you  ever  see,  an'  Mis'  Thompson 
says  we  can  take  her  black  Angora  cat  to  help  make 
a  good  showin'.    It'll  come  home  anyhow." 

"I  wanter  go  to  the  party,"  announced  Pansy  Viola. 
"What  time  is  the  party,  ma?" 

"There  ain't  no  children  goin',"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jones  with  vigor,  "an'  jest  you  hear  that  sure.  What 
we  want  Mis'  Mullins  to  fergit  is  children.  Only 
grown-ups  comes  to  Grandma  Mullins's  zoo." 

MARY  ELIZA  and  Timothy  Roland  sat  up  for 
their  mother's  return.    It  was  half-past  ten  and 
against  the  rules,  but  they  felt  they  must  know 
the  fate  of  the  stationary  baby  before  they  could  sleep. 

Finally  came  the  sound  for  which  they  had  been 
listening — a  chorus  of  "good-bys" — at  the  gate,  and 
their  mother's  cheery  voice,  and  Mary  Eliza  flung 
wide  the  door. 

"Mercy,  children,  you  up?"  gasped  Mrs.  Jones. 
"Well,  it's  jest  as  well,  'cause  there  was  condensed- 
milk  ice  cream,  an'  there  was  so  much  we  all  brought 
home  some  to  the  children,  an'  I  would  hev  had  to 
wake  you  up.  As  nothin'  short  o'  dawn'll  wake  the 
others,  you  ken  have  it  all.  It  was  a  real  elegant 
affair  an'  went  off  good,  an'  as  it  was  a  zoo  party 
they  had  animal  crackers  with  the  cream  instead  o' 
layer  cake.  That  was  Mis'  Newcomb's  idea.  I  thought 
it  was  real  cute." 
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She  busied  herself  getting  [dates  and  spoons  for  the 
children,  and  then  sat  down  happily  while  they  ate 
their  little  feast. 

"Grandma  Mullins  was  suspicions  jest  at  first,"  she 
said.  "She  sort  o'  guessed  we  was  goin'  to  take  away 
the  baby,  an'  the  whole  plan  was  jest  agin'  givin'  her 
that  depression.  The  minister  an'  doctor  didn't  come, 
but  quite  a  number  o'  the  neighbors  was  in,  an'  Grand- 
ma Mullins  was  a  pleased  old  lady. 

"  'A  party  fer  me,'  she  said  over  an'  over,  'but  why 
do  you  bring  me  presents?' 

'"I  thought  you'd" like  this  cute  kitten.'  Mis'  Curtis 


said,  quicklike,  fer  there  was  a  kind  o'  silence.  It 
can  play  awful  comical  with  a  hall  on  a  string,'  she 
says;  an'  she  threw  down  a  paper  ball,  an'  the  kitten 
gave  a  spring  an'  pounced  on  it  jest  as  smart,  an' 
Grandma  Mullins  laughed  hard. 

"  'I  brought  this  little  pup,'  I  says,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  fer  wo  was  all  kind  o'  nervous.  'He 
barks  real  sharp,'  I  says,  'an'  there's  no  tellin'  when 
burglars  might  come  around.' 

"'That's  jest  what  I've  been  thinkin','  Grandma 
Mullins  says,  tartlike,  an'  perked  her  head  on  one 
side,  an'  we  all  knew  she  was  thinkin'  o'  the  baby. 


"Then  the  others  give  her  the  rabbit  an'  squirrel 
an'  the  bird  an'  mice,  an'  Mis'  Thompson  said  her  cat 
was  jest  a-visitin'.  I  guess  she  got  scairt  it  might 
stay  after  all.  I  don't  think  Mis'  Mullins  liked  'em 
much,  only  she's  a  terrible  polite  old  lady,  an'  that's 
why  her  daughter  felt  so  sure  she  wouldn't  hurt  our 
feelin's  even  ef  she  thought  our  presents  sort  o'  out 
o'  the  way. 

"Then  they  started  the  talkin'  machine  an'  we  had 
refreshments,  an'  right  in  the  middle  the  baby  woke 
up.  It  roared  an'  yelled  jest  as  ef  it  had  the  colic, 
an'  Grandma  Mullins  started  all  nerved  up. 

(Concluded  on  page  31  ) 
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JN  KERRIGAN  and  the  brogue  of 
him,  and  the  sparkling  blue-eyed  col- 
leen he  meets,  and  the  terrier  that  fol- 
lows their  adventures,  Mr.  Tooker  has 
brought  us  a  bit  of  the  old  country,  with 
all  its  wit  and  geniality  —  though  the 
touch  of  folly  and  the  pang  of  heartache 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  County  Clare. 

ALL  DAY  the  heat  waves  had  risen  against  the 

/\  white  sky  from  the  sedgy  reaches  beyond 
the  sluggish,  brown  river,  and  when,  with 
the  falling  of  the  afternoon  wind,  the  sand 
flies  swarmed  along  the  water  front,  it  became  un- 
bearable to  the  crew,  painting  the  woodwork  about 
the  deck.  Smothered  irritation  was  in  the  air,  and 
a  casually  sarcastic  remark  of  the  mate  about  the 
condition  of  the  paintbrushes  that  Kerrigan  was 
putting  away  for  the  night  had  caused  it  at  last  to 
burst  into  flame.  It  was  then  flame  against  flame, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  uproar  the  crew  streamed 
out  of  the  forecastle  or  paused  in  their  cleaning  up 
to  grin  in  appreciative  enjoyment  of  the  wordy  battle. 
But  just  as  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  affair  to 
end  without  the  shedding  of  hlood,  the  mate  had 
turned  to  go  aft,  while  Kerrigan  went  stormily  over 
the  rail,  flinging  back  the  vow  never  again  to  lift 
hand  at  the  command  of  the  unmentionable  creature 
disguised  as  a  mate.  He  paused  on  the  stringpiece 
of  the  wharf  to  shake  his  fist  at  the  back  of  that 
gentleman,  who  had  not  deigned  to  pause  in  his  stately 
progress  toward  the  cabin. 

"Run  away  from  me  worrds,  if  ye  will," 
Kerrigan  ;  "ut's  no  more  nor  anny  wan  w'u'd 
who'd  seen  the  face  av  ye,  ye  broken-nosed, 
swivel-eyed,  wather-hearted  image  av  Satan. 
Come  over  the  side  to  the  dock,  which  ut  is 
out  av  yer  jurisdeection,  where  all  min  are 
fiee  an'  aquil,  an'  I'll  prove  me  contintion  as 
to  the  looks  av  ye  wid  the  two  fists  av  me. 
Will  ye  come?"  He  paused,  hut  the  mate 
went  on  in  dignified  silence,  disappearing 
dow  n  the  companionway.  In  sheer  rage  of 
baffled  desire  for  battle,  Kerrigan  thereupon 
stooped,  picked  up  a  piece  of  scantling,  and 
hurled  it  against  the  afterhouse. 

"Hoo-roo!"  he  shouted.  "Take  thot,  ye 
long-sided,  crab-walkuu',  burrowun'  mole! 
Ye're  well  to  be  down  in  yer  hole,  for  ye  spoil 
the  landscape  most  shameful."  He  slowly 
turned  and  sauntered  cityward  between  the 
great  piles  of  yellow  pine. 

As  the  narrow  lane  opened  upon  the  mead- 
ows, and  he  saw.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
the  roofs  of  the  town  beyond  their  encircling 
fringe  of  live  oaks,  he  paused  suddenly,  real- 
izing for  the  first  time  that  he  was  still  in 
his  working  clothes  and  wholly  penniless. 

"A  worrd  an'  a  tho't,  but  the  worrd  flrrst, 
as  her,"  he  muttered  as  he  fumbled  in  his 
empty  pockets.  "But  w'u'd  I  give  him  the 
satisfaction  to  see  me  follow  me  nose  back 
over  the  side  again  before  the  worrds  were 
aft"  av  me  lips?    I  w'u'd  not." 

His  roving  eyes  fell  upon  an  Irish  terrier 
sitting  forlorn  in  lonely  gloom  in  the  shade 
of  the  lumber,  gazing  out  across  the  green 
waste.    Kerrigan's  sympathy  was  stirred. 

"For  the  love  av  Hiven,  laad.  don't  look 
so  downhearted:"  he  exclaimed. 

The  dog  turned  his  melancholy  eyes  toward  Kerri- 
gan, hut  with  no  recognition  of  the  kindly  feeling. 

"We're    a    downtrod    race,"    went    on  Kerrigan, 


"though  there's  shmall  comfort  in  lettun'  the  worrld 
know  ut.  Come  on,  laad;  we'll  face  ut  bouldlike  to- 
gither."  He  whistled  and  moved  toward  the  town, 
but  the  dog  stirred  not  in  his  desolation. 

"Aye,  ye're  thrue  Irish,  not  heedun'  yer  best 
fri'nds,"  declared  Kerrigan.  Well,  ut's  like  we'd 
fall  out  in  the  flrrst  mile  an'  he  better  apart.  Ye 
know  best." 

He  moved  slowly  up  the  road,  and,  coming  to  a 
little  stream,  saw  three  or  four  negroes  playing  cards 
together  under  the  shelter  of  the  sedgy  hank.  They 

looked  up  and  gave  him  a  courteous  g  1  evening; 

he  waved  his  hand  stiffly  in  recognition  of  the 
greeting. 

"Naygurs  are  the  polite  wans,"  he  muttered;  "they 
are  so."  Then  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  caught 
sight  of  a  tall  shadow  following  his  own  across  the 
meadow,  and  turned  quickly.    It  was  the  dog. 

"Ye've  tho't  betther  aV  ut.  have  ye,  like  all  the 
Irish?"  he  demanded.  "Belikes  'twill  lade  ye  to 
throuble,  for  I'm  hot  all  through,  though  'tis  little 
ye'll  care,  I'm  thinkun'." 

THEY  went  on  aimlessly  through  the  straggling, 
unkempt  Southern  lumber  port,  when  in  a  quiet 
road,  shaded  by  live  oaks  that  stood  here  and 
there  in  the  street  itself,  the  terrier's  interest  in 
life  awoke  at  the  sight  of  a  cat  leisurely  stroll- 
ing before  him.  With  a  sharp  yap  of  defiance  he 
sprang  to  the  pursuit,  disappearing  under  a  low, 
unpainted  building,  with  wide  spaces  between  its 
narrow,  upright  planking.  An  instant  later  he  re- 
appeared, and  began  to  bark  at  the  building  itself, 
running  excitedly  back  and  forth  and  thrusting  his 
nose  into  the  interstices. 

"Faith,  but  'tis  the  queer  kind  av  a  corncrib!" 
muttered  Kerrigan,  peering  through  the  cracks.  Then 
suddenly  his  eyes  narrowed  in  the  intensity  of  his 


"Ut's  gettun'  yez  in  throuble  I  am  by  let- 
tun'  yez  out  av  ut!  An'  what  are  ye  in- 
carceratud  for  thot  yez  are  so  fond  av  ut?" 


gaze  as  he  made  out  two  negroes  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  dark  interior. 

"An"  what  is  ut  ye  do  he  doun'  in  the  corncrib?"  he 
demanded. 

"'Taint  no  cohncrib,  Boss,"  explained  one:  "it's  do 
lockup." 

"Lockup:"  sniffed  Kerrigan  with  scorn,  and  shook 
one  of  the  uprights  till  it  cracked. 

"Look  out  dab,  Boss!"  exclaimed  the  negro  in 
alarm.    "You  gwine  break  'er  down  fuhst  you  know!" 

FOR  answer,  Kerrigan  gave  a  mighty  pull,  and  the 
sun-dried  plank  broke  in  two.    He  cast  the  lower 
piece  to  earth  and  stepped  back. 
"Come  out!"  he  commanded. 
But  the  negroes  held  hack. 

"Say,  Boss,  you's  gwine  git  us  in  trouble  if  you 
keeps  on  that  a-way."  complained  the  one  who  had 
already  spoken. 

"There's  grathitude  for  yez!"  mourned  Kerrigan. 
"Ut's  gettun'  yez  in  throuble  I  am  by  lettun'  yez 
out  av  ut !  An'  what  are  ye  incarceratud  for  thot 
yez  are  so  fond  av  ut?" 

"  'Tain't  nuttin'  like  dat,  nohow,"  indignantly  de- 
dared  the  spokesman.  "Wo's  jus"  locked  up  foh  bein' 
disordehly." 

"Disorderly,"  mused  Kerrigan.  "I  remimber  the 
worrd,  an'  have  shmall  respict  for  ut.  Ye'll  stay 
where  ye  are,  ye  black  imps  !" 

"Say,  Boss,  do  sheriff's  gwine  hab  you,  too !" 
chuckled  the  grinning  negro. 

It  instantly  occurred  to  Kerrigan  that  the  remark 
was  loss  statement  than  exultation,  and  he  glanced 
quickly  over  his  shoulder.  Fifty  yards  away  a  tall, 
elderly  man  of  official  appearance  was  padding  heavily 
across  the  square  toward  him.  Hasty  as  was  the 
glance,  Kerrigan  saw  that  he  carried  a  gun. 

Now,  a  sailor  is  schooled  to  rapidity  of  decision, 
and  the  momentary  disappearance  of  the 
sheriff  behind  a  live  oak  was  synchronous 
with  the  disappearance  of  Kerrigan  around 
the  corner  of  the  lockup.  Then  bo  ran,  while 
the  voice  of  the  sheriff  from  behind  the  shel- 
tering walls  shattered  the  brooding  silence 
of  the  neighborhood  with  the  generic  cry  of 
offended  justice:  "Stop,  thief!" 

"Thafe  yersilf,"  muttered  Kerrigan,  angrily. 
""W'u'd  ye  tak'  a  mon's  good  name  from  him 
wid  yer  aisy  worrd,  ye  robber?" 

FAB  down  the  street  he  saw  a  man  turn 
and  run  back;  here  and  there  a  face 
appeared  at  a  window  as  he  fled.  A 
narrow  lane  caught  his  eye.  and  he  dashed 
into  it,  only  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  a 
stout  man.  who.  hearing  the  sheriff's  cry.  con- 
scientiously allied  himself  to  the  side  of  civic 
virtue  by  holding  the  middle  of  the  lane  and 
teetering  up  and  down  on  his  toes,  with  his 
arms  widespread,  as  certain  sanguine  ideal- 
ists comport  themselves  in  the  path  of  run- 
away horses.  It  is  true  that  he.  too.  stepped 
politely  aside  as  Kerrigan  drew  near.  But 
that  did  not  save  him,  for  that  gentleman, 
swerving,  bowled  him  over,  "for  the  looks  of 
the  thing."  as  he  genially  declared  to  himself. 

He  was  himself  metaphorically  bowled 
over  in  turn  by  the  lane,  which  proved  to 
be  a  cul-de-sac :  so  he  crashed  over  a  low 
fence,  and  then  another,  to  the  shrieking 
horror  of  a  yardful  of  chickens  and  half  a 
dozen  negro  women,  followed  meanwhile  by 
the  terrier,  which  had  apparently  resolved 
at  last  never  to  desert  him.  and  was  will- 
ing for  all  the  world  to  know  it,  for  he  yapped  un- 
ceasingly. 

Crossing  another  fence.  Kerrigan  entered  another 
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He  crashed  over  a  low  fence,  and  then  an- 
other, to  the  shrieking  horror  of  a  yardful 
of  chickens  and  half  a  dozen  negro  women 

lane,  and  sped  on  between  its  high  brick  walls.  Then 
a  stout  door  ajar  in  one  invited  him,  and.  pushing 
through,  he  closed  the  door — almost,  for  the  terrier, 
now  at  his  heels,  was  caught  by  the  hind  leg.  and 
gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  squeaking  eart  wheel 
going  at  high  speed.  Releasing  him  and  closing  the 
door  tight,  Kerrigan  darted  forward  through  a  jumble 
of  outbuildings  and  arbors,  and  at  a  sharp  turn  nearly 
ran  over  a  girl  in  a  pink  sunbonnet  stooping  over  a 
pail  of  water. 

He  caught  her  arm,  exclaiming  breathlessly: 

"Heh,  you  black — " 

THE  girl  sprang  erect  like  a  young  sapling  re- 
leased, and  turned  on  him.  She  was  Irish  and 
fair,  and  at  the  moment  indignant. 
"May  the  divil  run  away  wid  me  sowl,  Mary 
asthore,  if  I  tho't  to  find  a  bit  av  hiven  whin  I  rin 
in  the  owld  back  yard  like  a  squawkun'  wild  goose!" 
he  cried  humbly.  "  'Tis  the  bit  av  a  chase  for  wan: 
so  find  me  a  hole  till  it's  over.  Quick,  lass,  for  the 
love  av  the  owld  sod  !" 

"Here!"  she  cried  quickly,  and  pulled  open  a  door, 
pushing  him  toward  it. 

Now,  Kerrigan  was  no  man  to  go  out  of  a  pretty 
girl's  presence  with  his  back  to  her;  he  was  also 
unacquainted  with  the  Southern  spring  house.  He 
heard  the  girl's  giggling  shriek  as  he  splashed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  well,  and  then  a  thud  of 
heavy  feet,  the  opening  of  the  garden  door,  and  a 
panting  voice  drawling : 

"Heh,  gyrl,  did  you  see  a  man  come  in  at  tin1  do'?" 
"Sure."  Kerrigan  heard  her  say  cheerfully.    "I  was 
comin'  by  the  spring  house,  here,  an',  whish  !    It  was 
in  at  the  gate  wid  him  an'  over  the  lawn  in  a  couple 
or  three  le'ps  shtraight  to  the  road  yon.    An'  his  face 
was  like  a  slashed  ham."     She  added  as  an  illumi- 
nating afterthought :  "Aye,  he  was  the  fright." 
"Which  way  did  he  turn'.'"  asked  the  voice. 
"Sure,  sir,  I  tho't  that  mesilf."  replied  the  girl, 
"an'  I  looked:  but  'twas  over  before  it  began.  An' 
a   yella  dog  was  afther  him,  an'  God  knows  they 
were  travelin  ." 

Kerrigan  heard  the  heavy  steps  going  on  again, 
and  a  lighter  step  on  the  gravel  walk  gradually  grow 
fainter.  He  looked  about  him.  He  was  up  to  his 
waist  in  the  water,  and  above  him  stretched  five  feet 
of  mossy  stone,  the  walls  of  the  well.  He  might  as 
easily  have  scaled  heaven  on  a  sunbeam,  so  slippery 
were  they. 

"Aye,  the  minx  was  as  good  as  me  worrd,"  he  mut- 
tered, "for  she  found  me  a  hole.  Now  'tis  found, 
I'm  riddy  to  l'ave  ut."  Half-heartedly  he  made  an 
attempt  to  climb  out.  "  'Tis  the  flue  lockup,"  he 
muttered  as  he  settled  back  hopelessly  in  Ins  cool 
retreat.  Til  be  afther  rellun'  the  sheriff  if  he 
comes  me  way." 

HE  HEARD  again  a  voice  drawing  near. 
"There  is  nothing  like  real  spring  water  for  a 
julep,"  the  slow,  masculine  voice  was  saying, 
"cold  and  soft,  with  just  a  tang  of  mineral  in  it.  And 
this  spring  of  mine — do  you  know.  I've  a  fancy  that 
it's  colder  in  one  spot  than  elsewhere.  Yon  can  see 
the  bubbles  rising  in  it.  That's  why  I  always  like  to 
draw  it  myself  when,  at  a  time  like  this,  I  desire  an 
especially  fine  julep.  Majeh." 

"Is  there  any  time,  Docteh,  when  one's  propeb  re- 
spect for  a  mint  julep  would  excuse  one  in  making 
it  otheh  than  especially  fine?"  queried  another  voice. 
It  also  was  masculine. 

"You  are  right,  Majeh,"  agreed  the  first  speaker. 


"and  I  stand  corrected.  A  mint  julep  is  a  gift  of 
Heaven,  and  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  There's  the 
mint  bed,  under  the  arbeh  there.  Plenty  of  shade, 
you  see.    There's  nothing — " 

THE  speakers  were  at   the  door  of  the  spring 
bouse,  but  they  were  not  to  open  it.  for  a  wild 
cry  from  somewhere  beyond  broke  in  upon  their 
anticipatory  garrulity — the  cry  and  voice  of  Kerrigan's 
jailer. 

•'Will  ye  come.  Docthor.  quick,  for  the  love  of 
Hiven!  'Tis  a  mad  dog  loose  in  the  house,  a-racin' 
up  an'  down  like  the  divil  had  holt  of  his  tail  !  Will 

ye  come?" 

As  the  hurrying  steps  sped  away,  the  agitated 
voice  of  the  girl  rose  in  quick  explanation: 

"He  came  in  the  door  wid  niver 
a  look  at  me,  his  eyes  were  thot 
starin'  an'  set.  an'  wint  leppin'  in 
at  the  dinin'-room  door  an'  beyont. 
Sure,  ye  can  hear  him  now.  if  ye 
listen,  in  the  big  room  above,  goin' 
round  like  a  top." 

An  instant  later  she  flung  open 
the  spring-house  door,  dropping  a 
stout  plank  to  her  prisoner. 

"Out  wid  ye  quick!"  she  whis- 
pered. "An'  l'ave  the  board  behint 
the  house  as  ye  go." 

"Aye,  lass,"  said  Kerrigan.  "I  see 
ye've  hid  min  before.  I  say  ut  wid  sorra,  beun'  wfaole- 
heartud  mesilf  till  the  minut'  I  saw  ye." 

"Will  ye  climb  out,"  she  cried,  "or  be  murdhered 
in  cowld  blood  for  r'ilin'  the  water'.'" 

"  'Tis  half  murdhered  I  am  now  wid  cowld 
wather."  replied  Kerrigan,  scrambling  up  his  inclined 
plane.  "'Tis  the  shmall  matther — the  way — whin  ye're 
wance  dead."   But  the  girl  had  tied. 

Unfortunately,  the  dog  had  arrived  on  the  lawn  by 
way  of  the  front  door  when  Kerrigan  slipped  from 
the  spring  house.  Having  learned  in  an  unfeeling 
world  to  recognize  true  friendship,  he  rushed  joyously 
after  his  companion  of  the  hour. 

Kerrigan  doubled  on  his  track,  and  sped  through 
an  arbor  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Then  being 
momentarily  cut  off  from  the  terrier's  sight,  he  dashed 
down  a  dark  cellarway :  but  his  relief  was  of  the 
shortest,  for  with  a  padded  rush  of  feet  the  dog  came 
bounding  down  the  stone  steps  to  his  side.  With 
wagging  tail,  lolling  tongue,  and  mouth  wide,  he 
stood  looking  up  into  Kerrigan's  face.  There  was 
interest  in  the  look  and  a  divine  friendliness,  but 
hardly  contrition  or  fear. 
Kerrigan  shook  his  head. 

"I  towld  ye  ye'd  not  mind  throuble,  ye  scut !"  he 
muttered:  "but  what  will  ye  do  now,  for  they're 
afther  ye  yet?" 

INDEED,  footsteps  sounded  on  the  walk  outside, 
the  cellar  door  banged,  and  Kerrigan  heard  the 
voice  of  the  girl  triumphantly  crying: 
"He's  co't.  sir!    I  have  him." 

"Well,  there's  no  need  to  sit  on  the  do',  Margaret," 
the  voice  of  the  doctor  was  heard  saying.  "He  could 
not  lift  it.   I'll  rout  him  out." 

"W'u'd  ye  fright  the  poor,  dumb  baste,  sir?"  de- 
manded Margaret.    "Sure,  'tis  only  the  puppy 
an'  not  mad  at  all.    I  saw  him  plain,  wag- 
gin'  his  tail.    'Tis  no  sign  thot  he's  mad. 
I'll  let  him  cool  off,  then  drive  him  out 
of  the  yard  wid  a  little,  small  shtick." 

"Very  well.  Margaret:  but  don't  let  him 
in  the  house  again."    The  tone  changed. 
"Now,  Majeh,"  it  went  on.  "we  need  that 
julep  mo'  than  eveh." 

"Ye're  tired,  sir."  came  back  the  voice  of 
the  girl:  "I'll  draw  Use  wather  for  ye.    I  know  the 
spot.    I've  watched  the  bubbles  manny's  the  time." 

"Well,  then.  Margaret,  if  you  will,"  replied  the 
doctor;  "it's  breath-taking  exercise  chasing  a  puppy." 

"Laad,"  said  Kerrigan  as  the  footsteps  died  away, 
"only  God  himsilf  cud  make  a  lass  like  thot;  but 
sure,  Satan  had  a  hand  in  raisun'  her;  she  knows 
too  much  for  a  Christian." 

THE  cellar  grew  dark,  and  then  slowly  a  pale  radi- 
ance of  vitreous  light  stole  in  through  the  low 
window,  and  Kerrigan  saw  the  full  moon  riding 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees.    Once  he  stole  softly  up  the 
steps  and  pushed  at  the  door,  but  the  hasp  was  caught. 
He  backed  slowly  down  to  the  cellar  again. 

"Sure,  she's  not  done  wid  us  yet,"  he  muttered. 
"But  what  nixt  I  dunno." 

He  heard  a  clock  striking  ten  as  he  caught  the 
grate  of  the  hasp  of  the  door  and  heard  the  girl 
calling  softly  down  the  stairs.  He  went  up.  the  dog 
at  bis  heels. 

"Y've  not  had  yer  supper."  said  she. 
"Lass,  ye're  no  liar."  he  replied. 
'•  'Tis  waitin'  for  ye."  she  whispered,  and  led  him 
up:  but  at  the  kitchen  door  he  held  back. 

"Arrah !  an'  will  the  fam'ly  be  afther  servun'  me?" 
he  asked  sarcastically.  "I'd  not  like  to  throuble  them, 
beun'  modest  beyont  nature.  A  nibble  yon  in  the 
arbor,  now — " 

"They're  asleep,"   she  said.      "Sure,  a   crack  of 


thunder  itsilf  w'u'd  not  wake  thim.  Ye're  as  wet 
as  the  heel  of  a  duck.  'Twould  be  the  black  shame  to 
sind  ye  away  in  the  state." 

"I  am.  barrun'  me  throat,"  he  replied,  "an'  thot's 
as  dhry  as  the  inside  av  a  nut." 

"Veil  be  afther  takin'  a  couple  or  three  glasses  of 
something  warrm  to  keep  out  the  cowld.  poor  fella!" 
she  told  him  as  she  bustled  about.  "But  why  did  ye 
walk  in  the  spring?    Was  it  the  thirst?"  she  giggled. 

"W'u'd  I  turn  me  back  on  a  pretty  face?"  he  de- 
manded.   "  'Tis  not  me  custhom." 

"Aye,  not  till  ye  saw  the  nixt  wan,"  she  retorted. 
"  'Tis  from  wan  till  the  nixt  wid  ye.  I'm  thinkin'.  an' 
turnin'  yer  back  to  the  last  thot  fast  ye're  like  wan 
dancin'  the  reel.  Ye're  the  inconstant  mon.  Aye,  'tis 
the  roviif  eye  ye  have." 

'  'Tis  from  seeun'  nought  worth  a  sicond  look  till 
the  minut'  I  saw  ye."  Kerrigan  declared.  "An'  now 
'tis  like  lookun'  at  the  sun  overlong;  I  can  see  nought 
ilse." 

"  Tw'u'd  be  the  black  shame  so  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  wan  the  sheriff  was  afther,"  she  replied,  with  a 
giggle.  "Sure,  he's  the  persistent  mon  ;  he'll  hunt  ye 
till  the  crack  of  doom.  An'  what  have  ye  done  to 
shtir  him?  Sure,  I'm  afraid  of  ye  this  minut'.  'Twas 
naught  but  the  County  Clare  twist  in  the  tongue  of 
ye  thot  gave  me  the  pity.  Glory  be  to  (bid!  I'd  do 
the  like  by  owld  Satan  himsilf.  an'  he  County  Clare!" 

"Aye.  County  Clare!"  said  Kerrigan.  "'Twas  whin 
ye  firrst  spoke  an'  looked  up  wid  the  two  blue  eyed 
av  ye,  says  I  to  mesilf:  'Arrah!  the  wathers  av  Clare 
an'  the  blue  sky  over  thim  !  Is  ut  home  I  am  again 
on  the  owld  sod?  Thin  praise  be  to  the  saints  I'll 
not  l'ave  ut !" 

"Ye're  forgettin'  the  sheriff  this  minut',"  she  said 
slyly. 

'  'Twas  only  the  butt  ind  av  a  bit  av  a  ruction, 
lass."  Kerrigan  replied.  He  told  the  whole  story. 
"Ye  mind,"  he  went  on,  "I  was  shtill  hot  wid  the 
mate  whin  I  came  to  the  corncrib.  Aye,  thot  mate 
he  shtirred  me,  thin  left  me  to  boil." 

"I  know,"  she  replied.  "  'Tis  harrd  to  have  a  bit 
of  timper  cut  off  like  a  shtring.  Wan  thing's  as  good 
as  the  nixt  for  a  handle." 

"Ye  have  the  rights  av  ut.  lass,"  said  Kerrigan 
shyly,  "but,  sure,  ye  l'ave  out  the  text.  I'm  thinkun' 
'twas  the  way  of  the  Missed  saints  to  lade  me  to 
yez.   Ye'll  see  it  yersilf  thot  I  c'u'd  not  l'ave  ye." 

SHE  glanced  at  him  with  a  sidelong  look  of  mis- 
chief. 

"Aye."  she  said,  "'tis  well  known  'tis  the  custhom 
of  sailors  to  stick  to  a  lass.    'Tis  in  all  the  songs." 

"An'  am  I  not  a  mon  before  I  am  a  sailor?"  he 
asked.  "Sure.  I'll  l'ave  the  wather  for  good  an'  all 
for  the  blue  eyes  av  ye." 

"An'  what  will  ye  be  doin'  ashore?"  she  asked 
pertly.  "Dreamin'  ye're  at  worrk  on  the  blue  wathers 
whin  ye  look  at  me  eyes?  Arrah!  'twould  be  the  fine 
job  for  a  strong  mon!" 

"Is  there  no  worrk  in  the  town  for  a  shtrong  mon 
who's  riddy  to  moil  for  two  where  he's  moiled  for 
himsilf  alone?"  demanded  Kerrigan.  "Thin  the  Missed 
saints  thot  led  me  to  yez  are  the  hussies." 

•Would  ye  put  spite  on  the  saints  for  yer  own 
wakeniss?"  she  cried.    "  'Tis  all  I  w'u'd  know  of  ye. 
in'  too  much,  ye  pagan  !" 
"Aye,   lass,   ye've   got   the   shifty  tongue!" 
he  exclaimed  admiringly.    "It  doubles  like 
a  fox.    I  niver  c'u'd  bide  a  lass  thot  had 
nought  in  her  head  but  yis  an'  no.  We'd 
fit  like  the  two  parts  av  a  song." 

"Aye.  an'  fight  in  two  keys;  I  bel'ave 
ye,"  she  replied. 
"Ye  do,  ye  do."  he  declared.    "I  love  ye  as 
the  land  does  the  sun.    Now  bel'ave  thot." 
"Which  is  half  the  time,"  said  the  girl  quickly.  "I 
told  ye  ye  were  the  inconstant  mon." 

"Arrah !  ye're  sweet  as  the  rose,  lass,"  exclaimed 
Kerrigan,  "but  as  harrd  to  jack  up  as  a  bit  av 
quicksilver." 

The  terrier  had  been  sleeping  at  Kerrigan's  feet, 
but  now  he  sprang  up  and  went  whining  to  the  door. 
Suddenly  he  barked  and  scratched  at  the  panel.  With 
a  swift  movement  to  the  lamp,  the  girl  turned  it  out. 
"Sli  !"  she  said  to  the  dog,  and  leaned  over  Kerrigan. 

"Did  ye  hear  the  soft  step  at  the  door?"  she 
whispered. 

"I  did  not,"  he  whispered  back.  "Belikes  'twas  me 
heart  ye  heard  thumpun'." 

"Thin  is  it  in  sore  need  of  the  inendin'."  she  replied 
with  a  giggle,  "for  it  squeaked  like  a  new  pair  of 

shoes." 

"  'Tis  the  thrue  worrd  I  had  from  ye  thin."  he  said. 
"W'u'd  ye  l'ave  ut  unmended.  havun'  the  power?" 

SHI:  was  listening  again,  and  made  no  reply,  and 
a  moment  later  they  heard  the  stamp  of  hoofs 
and  the  sharp  rattle  of  a  halter  across  the  edge 
of  a  manger. 

The  girl  rose  quickly  and  softly  opened  the  door,  ami 
Kerrigan  stepped  to  her  side.  The  radiance  of  the  moon 
light  flooded  the  lawn,  but  nowhere  was  there  a  sounil 
or  a  moving  figure.    The  girl  sat  down  on  the  step. 

"Keep  out  of  sight."  she  whispered  to  Kerrigan. 
"It  might  be  the  owld  docthor       (Concluded  on  page  3.D 
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WHEN    THEY    TAKE    TO    THE    HILLS    IN    THE    DOG  DAYS 


News  Note.—  Washington's  torrid  climate  has  driven  Congress  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  Summer  Capitol  in  the  near-by  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia 
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COLLIE  R'S 


Pickups  &  Putts 


By  Grantland  Rice 


The  Nightmare  of  the  Bush 

WHITE-FACED,  the  Busker  woke  at  dawn, 
His  wild  eyes  streaked  with  gore; 
ll(  quivered  like  a  stricken  fawn, 
Deep  wounded  to  the  con- 
He  gazed  about  from  left  to  right 

With  sudden  choking  breath 
And  then  he  ducked  again  in  fright 
As  from  the  (/riii  of  death. 

"What's  happened,  kid:'"  a  pal  near  by 

Remarked  upon  his  plight; 
"Have  you  discovered  you  must  die 

Before  another  night? 
Hare  you  been  canned  while  you  arc  broke 

Or  sent  to  jail  for  lifef 
Or  has  some  better-looking  bloke 

Stepped  in  and  copped  your  wife?" 

"Say,  worse'n  that,"  the  Busher  moaned 

And  turned  a  lighter  pale; 
And  while  he  quivered  there  he  groaned 

This  terror-stricken  tale: 
"While  I  was  sleeping  and  could  fly 

To  no  protecting  towns, 
I  dreamt  that  I'd  been  drafted  by 

The  Yankees  and  the  Browns." 

The  Next  World  Series 

AS  July  began  to  wane  into  August  and  the  cheer- 
ing in  about  twelve  of  the  sixteen  Big  League 
cities  bad  died  away,  all  apparent  signs  pointed 
again  to  another  world-series  meeting  between  those 
two  masters  of  managerial  acumen  known  as  McGraw 
and  Mack. 

Late  August  or  September  might  furnish  another 
bunch,  but  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  dope  thereof. 
Anyway,  the  immediate  presence  of  these  two  clubs 
around  the  forefront  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Giants 
and  the  Athletics  met  first  in  1905,  with  the  former 
triumphant  in  four  games  to  one.  They  met  again  in 
1911  with  the  latter  on  top  by  four  games  to  two.  So 
a  third  meeting  should  be  for  extra  gore;  provided, 
of  course,  the  dope  remains  intact  to  the  finish,  and 
a  third  meeting  is  installed. 

Of  the  regulars  from  these  old  rivals  who  clashed 
in  the  first  1905  series  only  three  remain.  And  these 
three  are  pitchers.  Mathewson  for  the  Giants  with 
Plank  and  Bender  for  the  Athletics  constitute  the 
survival  of  the  flock,  though  Danny  Murphy  and 
Harry  Davis  remain  on  the  Mackian  roster  within 
quick  call. 

One  left  for  McGraw  and  two  for  Mack  out  of 
thirty  warring  entries  in  1905  shows  how  quickly  they 
fade  under  the  drive  of  the  game.  In  a  period  of 
eight  years,  one  out  of  ten  remains  while  the  other 
nine  skid  along  to  the  rear.  Both  managers  have 
built  over  since  the  1905  clash  and  have  won  two 
pennants  in  the  rebuilding  with  a  third  in  sight. 
Bender  has  known  ten  years  of  campaigning,  while 
Mathewson  and  Plank  have  known  thirteen,  but  the 
remainder  of  each  machine  has  been  rearranged  since 
the  days  of  Seybold  and  Donlin,  of  Dahlen  and 
Cross. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  same  men  that  fought  two 
years  ago  will  meet  again  in  case  of  double  pen- 
nant success.  But  the  main  reliances  of  both  clubs 
will  be  the  veteran  pitchers  who  met  first  in  1905. 
These  three  will  face  most  of  the  storm.  And  of  the 
three  the  toughest  assignment  will  fall  to  Mathewson 
in  meeting  again  the  hardest-hitting  ball  club  of  the 
game — a  free  swinging,  clean-eyed  clouting  clan  that 
"hits  'em  where  they  ain't."  where  they  can't  get  to. 
and  too  hard  where  they  are,  the  triple-coated  science 
of  swat. 

Of  the  old  Mackian  infield,  Davis,  Murphy,  and  the 
Crosses  have  given  way  to  Mclnnes.  Collins,  Barry, 
and  Baker.  Of  the  Giant  infield.  McOann.  Gilbert. 
Dahlen.  and  Devlin  have  passed  before  Merkle,  Doyle, 
Fletcher,  and  Shafer. 

Browne,  Donlin,  and  Mertes  from  the  old  Giant 
outfield  have  been  supplanted  by  Murray.  Snodgrass, 
and  Burns,  while  Hartsel.  Seybold.  and  Lord  have 
dropped  back  for  Oldring.  E.  Murphy,  and  Strunk. 
Gone  too  are  Schreckengost  and  Bowerman  back  of 
the  bat,  although  Bresnahan  is  still  in  the  game  as  a 
member  of  the  Cubs. 


Which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  not 
only  are  Mathewson,  Bender,  and  Plank  still  under 
fire,  but  in  addition  are  still  in  top  form  as  masters 
of  the  mound.  Where  Time  has  wiped  the  others  out, 
these  three  have  stuck  with  all  they  ever  had. 

Msop  and  the  Cubs 

YOU  may  recall  the  vEsopian  fable  of  the  citizen 
who  attempted  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks  well 
tied  together.    Absolutely  nothing  doing.  Then 
he  yielded  to  a  lucid  interval,  untied  the  bundle,  and 
found  how  simple  it  was  to  break  one  at  a  time. 

Along  parallel  lines  the  old  Cub  machine  was  un- 
breakable for  all  practical  purposes — unbreakable 
while  playing  together.  But  with  Evers  and  Schulte 
in  Chicago;  Tinker,  Brown,  and  Kling  in  Cincinnati, 
and  Chance  in  New  York,  the  general  average  is  about 
sixth  place.  Evidently  this  .Esop  knew  something. 
The  guy  had  talent,  whether  you  like  his  stuff  or  not. 

It's  better  to  keep  straight  than  to  get  distance,  but 
only  the  contender  who  can  do  both  gets  to  be  Cham- 
pion. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Browns  and  Bra  res  both  out  of 
last  place  shows  again  that  it's  never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  Albionic  Average 

WHAT  is  the  percentage  of  the  British  Empire 
now?"  queries  an  Albionic  bystander. 

A  Canadan  killed  your  American  heavy- 
weight, four  Englishmen  beat  your  American  golf 
champion,  and  a  New  Zealand  Englishman  stopped 
your  tennis  champion  in  three  straight  sets.  So  we 
ask  again :  "What  is  America's  percentage  and  the 
percentage  of  the  British  Empire  in  this  summer's 
International  Standing  of  the  Clubs?" 

To  be  perfectly  fair  and  upright  about  it.  Professor 
J.  Bull  can  at  least  claim  a  respectable  place  in  the 
First  Division.  He  has  had  a  fairly  buoyant  summer, 
and  while  the  English  Stroke  has  drawn  a  lumpy  time 
of  it  here  and  there,  the  general  average  has  been 
very  much  to  the  .300,  which  is  always  worthy  of 
congratulation. 
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The  Ultimate  Shock 

JUST  as  I  started  from  the  tec 
My  rival  turned  and  said  to  me: 
"I  slept  exceeding  well  last  night 
And  woke  up  feeling  fit  and  right; 
My  nerves  feel  fine,  my  eye  is  clear. 
And  I'm  in  shape  from  hoof  to  car." 

Just  ere  tee  drove  into  the  hollows 
My  rival  spoke  about  as  follows: 
"My  legs  arc  good — in  no  way  lame, 
And,  what  is  more,  I'm  on  my  game; 
In  fact,  I  might  as  well  admit 
I  never  felt  so  bally  fit." 

No  sooner  hud  he  finished  than 
I  felt  myself  a  blighted  man; 
My  blood  congealed,  my  marrow  froze, 
And.  poised  as  one  wrapped  in  a  doze. 
I  felt  my  senses  reel  anil  rock. 
And  then — /  fainted  from  the  shock. 

Sportive  Definitions 

OOB — Any  bloke  who  doesn't  agree  with  your  dope. 
Expert — The  guy  who  guesses  the  way  you  bet. 
Dope — The  first  step  toward  an  alibi. 
Alibi — Showing  how  two  plus  two  should  equal  three. 
Weak  Batting — Tbe  Home  Club  not  hitting. 
Ore  at  Pitching — The  Visitors  not  hitting. 
Bogey — What  the  Duffer  would  have  made  it  in  if — 


Yesterday  — To-day  — To-morrow 

(  A  n  address  to  the  pennant  winners  ) 

"The  cities  are  full  of  pride, 
Challenging  each  to  each ; 
This  from  her  mountain  side, 

That  from  her  burthened  beach." 

— R.  Kipling. 

BEFORE  you  shriek  your  pennant  joy. 
Before  you  toast  pour  irinning  team; 
Before  your  haughty  boast  may  cloy 
Where  others  wear  a  blasted  dream — 
Where  still  your  pulses  thrill  and  throb, 

Remember,  in  your  taunt  and  clack. 
That  Babylon  once  had  her  Cobb 
And  Nineveh  her  Connie  Mack. 

Before  you  kid  the  Other  Guy 

Who  pulled  for  Tigers  or  for  Reds — 
Before  you  cheer  the  flags  that  fly 

Above  your  heroes'  laureled  heads — 
Before  the  swelling  grips  your  dome 

Remember,  through  pour  ribald  shout. 
A  Mathewson  once  pitched  for  Rome 

And  Carthage  cheered  her  Baker's  clout. 

Jerusalem  for  summers  knew 

The  only  pennants  then  unfurled ; 
Greece  followed  unth  her  winning  crew 

While  Rome  teas  master  of  the  world; 
Who  knows  when  Time  will  play  hobnob 

With  shifting  dope  of  future  cast, 
Where  some  Fort  Wayne  will  lucre  its  Colli) 

As  Giants  and  Mackmen  finish  last  ? 

The  Wheel  of  Fate 

THE  Wheel  of  Fate  revolves  in  queer  circles  and 
with  sudden  jerks.    A  year  ago  last  October 
Charley  Herzog.  Giant  third  baseman,  almost 
won  a  championship  unaided  by  terrific  and  timely 
batting,  brilliant  fielding,  and  all-around  sensational 
work. 

In  the  same  series  Fred  Snodgrass,  center  fielder, 
figured  largely  in  his  club's  defeat  by  dropping  an 
easy  fly  ball  where  the  catch  would  have  meant  vic- 
tory in  the  deciding  game. 

Through  the  winter  and  early  spring  it  was  Herzog 
the  Wonder  and  Snodgrass  the  Dub.  Few  figured 
that  McGraw  would  carry  the  latter  very  long.  Yet 
when  the  Giants  fought  their  way  back  into  the  lead 
through  a  brilliant  dash  around  mid  season.  Snod- 
grass was  out  in  center  field  batting  above  .300  and 
playing  better  than  ever  before,  with  Herzog  on  the 
bench,  supplanted  by  Shafer. 

Herzog,  playing  well,  suffered  a  ten-days  sickness. 
Shafer  was  sent  in  to  fill  the  gap  and  immediately 
began  a  series  of  fine  plays  through  each  battle  while 
leading  his  club  at  the  bat.  As  Fletcher  at  short 
was  also  batting  fiercely  and  fielding  well,  there  was 
no  place  for  the  World  Series  star  to  enter  as  a 
regular,  although  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  players  in  the  game. 

The  Herzog-Shafer-Fletcher  shift  around  the  Giant 
infield  has  been  one  of  the  queerest  ever  known.  Last 
season  at  short,  Fletcher  was  injured  and  Shafer 
took  his  place.  When  Fletcher  recovered  he  was  un- 
able to  beat  Shafer  out  and  regain  his  job.  Then 
Shafer,  the  regular,  was  called  home  through  sick- 
ness, and  upon  his  return  was  unable  to  beat  out 
Fletcher. 

This  season  Herzog  was  taken  sick  and  Shafer  in- 
stalled, and  Herzog  in  turn  was  unable  to  wrest  back 
his  job  from  Shafer.  The  presence  of  three  infielders 
for  two  jobs,  so  equally  matched,  means  that  the  two 
working  must  travel  at  top  speed  to  keep  out  the  third, 
a  system  which  has  been  a  big  factor  in  keeping  tbe 
(iiants  so  well  up  in  the  fight.  There's  no  great  incen- 
tive for  an  athlete  to  start  taking  things  easily  when 
he  knows  a  rival  on  the  bench  is  ready  for  a  running 
start  to  take  his  place  at  the  first  sign  of  slipping. 


Trying  Out  the  Swing 

HE  heights  by  leading  golfers  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  daytime  clutch  ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  smashing  chandeliers  ami  SUCh. 
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The  New  Politics — IV 

By     R.    M.  McCLINTOCK 


THIO  Wilson  Administration  appar- 
ently plans  to  occupy  itself  wholly 
with  the  tariff,  currency  reform, 
and  control  of  the  trusts  through  the 
restoration  of  competition.  Those  are 
all  big  problems,  worthy  any  adminis- 
tration's best  efforts.  But.  after  all.  they 
are  not  the  one  big,  all-embracing  prob- 
lem. That  problem,  which  comprehends 
and  includes  all  others,  is  the  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  wealth — the  problem  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  justice.  And  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion will  be  determined  by  the  measure 
in  which  the  acts  passed  by  that  Admin- 
istration contribute  toward  this  fairer 
distribution  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  tariff  revision 
that  it  will  force  a  fairer  distribution,  by 
reducing  the  exorbitant  prices  charged 
by  producers  and  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  living.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  many 
of  the  articles  to  be  placed  on  the  free 
list  are  controlled  by  trusts,  and  as  food- 
stuffs apparently  are  continually  rising 
in  price,  regardless  of  the  tariff,  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  to  just  what  extent 
the  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced. 

If  the  cost  of  living  is  appreciably 
and  permanently  lowered,  however,  then 
wages  will  be  correspondingly  lowered, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  unions  are  able  to 
prevent  it.  There  is  competition  in  labor, 
if  in  nothing  else,  and  wages  in  all  the 
unorganized  industries  tend  to  seek  as  a 
level  the  figure  at  which  it  is  barely 
possible  to  sustain  life. 

IS  OUR  TARIFF  TO  BLAME? 

BUT  we  don't  have  to  guess  at  what 
free  trade  will  do  for  labor.  Eng- 
land furnishes  an  example.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  observe  conditions  there;  this 
ought  to  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  much 
can  be  expected  of  a  lower  tariff  in  solv- 
ing the  big  problem  of  the  fairer  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  the  United  States. 

The  statement  can  be  made  unre- 
servedly that  conditions  of  labor  in 
England  are  much  worse  than  in  the 
United  States.  Other  factors  enter  in, 
of  course:  the  poor  state  of  labor  in 
England  is  not  wholly  due  to  free  trade, 
or  perhaps  even  largely  due  to  it ;  but 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  does  exist 
in  England  proves  that  free  trade  in  it- 
self will  accomplish  but  little  toward  the 
fairer  distribution  of  wealth.  There  is 
more  poverty  in  England  than  in  any 
other  great  civilized  country;  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  for  relief.  Not 
only  do  English  workmen  receive  actu- 
ally a  much  lower  wage  than  American 
workmen,  but  it  is  also  relatively  lower. 

And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impo- 
tency  of  free  trade  to  accomplish  social 
justice  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  just 
across  the  North  Sea,  in  protected  Ger- 
many, while  wages  are  not  much  differ- 
ent from  wages  in  England,  the  lot  of 
the  average  workingman  is  much  better. 
Just  as  the  miseries  of  English  working- 
men  are  not  to  be  blamed  upon  free 
trade,  so  the  comparative  comfort  of  the 
German  workingmen  is  not  due  either 
largely  or  directly  to  the  protective  tariff 
in  effect  there.  But  conditions  in  these 
two  countries  certainly  do  prove  beyond 
the  question  of  a  doubt  that  free  trade 
in  itself  does  not  bring  relief  to  labor, 
nor  protection  its  destruction. 

During  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign  much  was  heard  from  Demo- 
cratic orators  in  condemnation  of  such 
conditions  as  exist  among  the  woolen 
workers  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  amongthe  cot- 
ton  workers  of  the  South,  among  the  coal 
miners  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  repeat- 
edly stated  on  the  stump  that  these  condi- 
tions are  the  result  of  the  protective  tariff. 
But  there  was  never  a  bigger  fallacy. 

If  protection  were  responsible  for  the 
appalling  conditions  that  have  come  to 
light  at  Lawrence,  would  we  not  expect 
that,  in  free-trade  England,  the  condition 
of  the  woolen-mill  workers  would  be  in- 
finitely better  than  in  protected  America? 
But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  no  such 
thing;  in  England,  as  in  America,  workers 
in  the  woolen  mills  are  paid  the  barest  of 
living  wages;  in  both  countries  a  few 
days  without  work  throws  these  workers 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  community. 

If  protection  were  to  blame  for  the 
fact  that,  in  Southern  cotton  mills, 
father,  mother,  even  the  littlest  children, 
are  forced  to  toil  long  hours  in  order 
that  a  bare  living  for  the  family  may 
be  eked  out,  might  we  not  expect  to  find 
strikingly  better  conditions  in  free-trade 


England?  lint  here  again  we  find  that, 
in  England  as  in  America,  the  wages 
paid  are  the  barest  living  wages;  if  there 
is  perhaps  less  child  labor  in  English 
mills  it  is  because  England  enforces  its 
laws  against  child  labor.- 

If  protection  were  responsible  for  the 
conditions  of  peonage  that  shock  us  as 
the  light  is  turned  upon  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  the  supposedly  free  State  of 
West  Virginia,  might  we  not  expect  that 
in  free-trade  England  miners  would  be 
well  paid  and  prosperous?  But  again 
our  expectations  would  be  blasted;  con- 
ditions are  even  worse  in  free-trade  Eng- 
land than  in  protected  America;  even 
women  work  in  the  English  mines,  and, 
bad  as  are  conditions  in  our  own  country, 
we  have  as  yet  been  spared  this  shame. 

NO  RELIEF  IN  TARIFF  REVISION 

THE  heart  of  every  real  man  and 
woman  bleeds  as  he  or  she  reads  of 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  our  great  in- 
dustries. And  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  last  fall  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
as  a  protest  against  what  they  know 
exists  in  our  protected  industries.  But  it 
is  a  vain  hope  to  expect  that  a  mere  change 
in  tariff  schedules  will  bring  much,  if  any, 
relief.  This  country,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the 
only  civilized  nation  left  where  any  large 
percentage  of  the  people  still  cling  to  the 
obsolete  belief  that  there  is  inherent  vir- 
tue in  any  tariff  system. 

Certainly  England  has  abandoned  the 
old  idea.  England  is  copying  Germany's 
social  legislation.  The  scientific  Ger- 
mans early  learned  that,  if  anything  like 
justice  were  to  be  secured  to  the  work- 
ingmen, .it  must  come  from  the  enact- 
ment of  definitely  protective  legislation — 
paternalistic,  socialistic  legislation,  if  you 
please.  Hence  the  German  workman  en- 
joys to-day,  and  has  enjoyed  for  years, 
old-age.  sickness,  invalidity,  and  unem- 
ployment insurance;  he  has  had  the 
benefit  of  industrial  education  to  make 
him  a  more  efficient  workman ;  in  his 
cities  the  municipality  controls  all  utili- 
ties for  his  benefit ;  in  many  places  even 
the  municipality  owns  and  rents  to  him 
the  model  dwelling  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Liberal  party  and  the  Labor  party 
in  England  are  following  the  German 
example.  Free-trade  England,  by  enact- 
ing the  same  social  legislation  that  has 
proved  so  efficacious  in  Germany,  hopes 
to  give  her  own  workingmen  at  least 
as  fair  treatment  as  protected  Germany 
long  ago  gave  hers. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

AND  we  in  the  United  States  must  fol- 
low in  the  same  path.  Our  problem 
is  not  so  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  it  is  to  distribute  more  fairly  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Under  a  high 
tariff  or  a  low  tariff  or  free  trade  the 
labor  conditions  that  have  so  scandal- 
ized us  (as  they  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  in  the  past  few  years)  will 
still  persist,  and  but  little  change  one 
way  or  another  will  be  noticed. 

There  must  be  a  revolution  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  We  have  gone  on  in  the 
old  way  long  enough.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  it  as  long  as  there  was  free 
land  to  which  the  laborer  might  go  to 
better  his  condition.  But  there  is  no 
more  free  land.  And  a  mere  lowering  of 
the  tariff  will  not  bring  relief  to  tin- 
workers  in  mill  and  mine  and  factory 
whose  all-day  toil  barely  suffices  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Doubtless  we  need  tariff  revision.  But 
we  need  other  legislation  far  more  than 
we  need  this.  We  need  strict  control 
of  all  corporations  by  the  Government — 
such  control  as  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  any  corporation  from 
doing  injustice  either  to  workers  or  to 
consumers.  We  need  minimum  wage 
laws  assuring  to  all  workers,  men  as 
well  as  women,  a  living  wage.  We  need 
laws  against  child  labor,  against  such 
work  by  women  as  endangers  the  coming 
generation.  We  need  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  all  labor,  and  providing  for  one 
day's  rest  in  seven.  We  need  laws  for 
the  conservation  of  health.  We  need 
laws  providing  for  accident,  old-age,  in- 
validity, and  unemployment  insurance 
We  need  laws  for  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes.  Finally, 
and  to  sum  it  all  up.  we  need  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  most  equitable  division  of 
theproduct  of  industry  that  can  ultimately 
he  devised.  And,  if  these  laws  are  to  be 
fair  and  just  to  all  industry  and  all  labor, 
they  must  be  national,  not  State,  laws. 
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The  bar  of  Judgment 

"Campbell's  Tomato  Soup: 

You  are  charged  with  being  made 
from  sound,  red-ripe  Jersey  toma- 
toes, fresh  from  the  vines;  beside 
the  other  nourishing  ingredients  of 


"You  are  charged  with  being 
blended  by  the  exclusive  Campbell 
formula  admired  alike  by  practical 
housewives  and  exacting  epicures. 

"You  are  charged  with  being  the 
most  tempting,  wholesome,  satis- 
fying soup  ever  served. 

"After  a  fair  and  frequent  trial, 
we  find  you  guilty  as  charged  in  this 
indictment.  And  you  are  hereby 
sentenced  to  be  enjoyed  regularly 
hereafter  in  the  most  refined  and 
best-appointed  homes". 

21  kinds 
10c  a  can 


As  sure  as  the  fate 
Of  this  chick-a-dee-dee 
Is  ihe  hit  that  each  plate 
Of  that  soup  makes 
with  me." 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-gumbo 

(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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COLLIER'S 


Fahne 
stock 

nections  with- 
out extra  charg 


Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic 

Tires 


Get  our 

"Puncture  -  Proof 
or  Money-Back" 
Guarantee 

and  Booklet  "EL" 
showing  6026  miles 
per  tire  011  140  tires, 
without  a  single  punc- 
ture or  inner- tube 
replacement. 
CONSH0H0CKEN,  PA. 


Lee  Tire  8r  Rubber  Co 


The  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Illinois 


Minimum  admission  re- 
quirements, one  year  in  a 
recegnized  college  or  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  grad- 
uation from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

For  course  of  medical 
study,  four  years  are  re- 
quired. 

Location  in  the  hear!  of 
Chicago's  great  medical  center. 

Collegiate  year  begins  October  1st,  1913. 
For  full  information  concerning  course  of  study, 
fees,  etc..  address  Skchktahy.  Box  12  — 

College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Congress  and  Honore  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Joy-Ranching  and 


EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 
STEEL 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  pu:  up.  Portable. 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
atest  illustrated  catalog. 

Mfg.  Co..  333-383  Eggleston  Ave..  Cincinnati,  0. 


PATENTS 


K.  8.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 


For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Howards, 
Etc..  and  Information  of  Intense 
Interest  to   Inventors,   send  Nc 
•postage  for  valuable  books. 
,  Dept.  B,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  "ranch 
life"  the  kind  we  sec  on  the 
stage  and  the  kind  we  see  in  the 
West.  They  are  both  interesting  in  their 
different  ways.  Perhaps  the  latter,  <>n 
the  whole,  is  preferable.  It  may  not  be 
so  picturesque  and  dashing,  but  it  is 
safer  and  saner,  like  the  new  Fourth  of 
July.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  ex- 
istence outside  of  the  theatre  and  books 
— a  great  advantage  for  those  who  want 
to  set  into  it,  not  merely  to  look  on.  To 
be  sure,  the  other  kind  did  exist  once, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  has  passed 
away  with  the  open  ranges  and  the  good 
old  days,  meaning  in  some  cases  pretty 
bad  ones,  though  they  have  already  been 
canonized  by  literature,  and  so  wear  the 
halo  of  romance. 

RANCHES  AND  RANCHES 

BUT  there  are  still  ranches  out  West, 
all  kinds  of  ranches.  In  fact,  any 
place  out  in  the  country  is  called  a  ranch 
— in  certain  parts  of  the  West,  at  least. 
It  is  hard  to  generalize  about  the  West.  It 
is  too  big.  But  I  remember  my  surprise 
once  w  hen  I  went  to  spend  a  Sunday  on  a 
friend's  ranch  in  California,  and  found 
ten  acres  of  woodland  on  a  mountain  side. 

with  an  Italian  villa  and  a  g  1  tennis 

court,  not  far  from  a  summer  hotel. 

Some  ranches  are  what  we  would  call 
farms  in  the  East,  or  orchards,  or  "truck" 
gardens,  or  poultry  yards. 

Hut  there  are  still  real  ranches  in 
the  West,  the  kind  we  were  all  brought 
up  to  believe  in  as  boys,  and  longed  for. 
Only  we  must  not  count  too  much  upon 
finding  rough,  low  buildings  (preferably 
adobe)  with  a  bunk  house  and  a  corral, 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  vast,  treeless  plain 
across  which  cowboys  with  "sombreros" 
and  "lariats'"  dash  madly,  firing  six- 
shooters  and  emitting  strange  oaths.  The 
modern  ranch  house,  though  there  are 
still  plenty  of  primitive  ones,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  built  of  stone  or  concrete, 
to  contain  bathrooms  and  telephones, 
and  to  be  approached  in  an  automo- 
bile. There  are  cattle  ranches  in  New 
Mexico  where  you  may  see  excellent 
polo  played.  There  are  others  where 
you  may  see  celebrated  collections  of 
etchings  or  paintings. 

And  as  for  the  hands,  the  cow-punch- 
ers, riders,  vaqueros,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  them  except  "cowboys," 
few  of  them,  like  few  of  us.  carry  fire- 
aims  unless  they  are  going  out  to  shoot 
something.  Why  should  they? — guns  are 
such  heavy  things  to  lug  around.  Many 
of  the  men  who  work  on  ranches  are 
pretty  poor  shots.  Not  a  few  of  them 
know  more  about  the  mechanism  of  a 
phonograph  than  that  of  a  revolver.  They 
are  less  prone  to  unnecessary  profanity — 
the  old-timers  at  least — than  the  average 
Eastern  visitor,  though  when  occasion 
demands  it  of  them  they  can  arise  to 
it  in  a  way  to  make  their  visitors  look 
like  the  amateurs  they  really  arc. 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE  WEST 

AS  for  their  riding,  they  are  seen 
.  walking  their  horses  far  more  than 
the  neat  equestrians  in  the  park.  Natu- 
rally so,  since  they  are  more  likely  to 
ride  all  day.  and  know  too  much  to 
gallop  romantically  across  the  plains, 
especially  when  punctuated  with  prairie- 
dog  holes,  though  their  visitors  are  given 
to  galloping  and  making  their  horses 
"ganted" — as  they  say  in  Wyoming — 
unless  restrained. 

Rut  the  inherent  charm  of  nature  is 
still  out  there  for  those  who  like  it. 
even  though  the  adventitious  charm  of 
romance  may  not  be  melodramatic 
enough  for  Broadway.  The  wide  hori- 
zon is  still  there  (except  where  a  grain 
elevator  blocks  it),  the  air  is  just  as 
c  lear  (as  yet),  the  atmosphere  as  stimu- 
lating, and  the  country  (in  some  places) 
just  as  much  "God's  country"  as  it  used 
to  be  in  the  ungodly  days  immortalized 
by  Owen  Wister  and  Fred  Remington. 
There  are  still  places  where,  walled  in 
by  mountains,  many  miles  from  rail- 
roads, a  few  of  the  old  guard  are  mak- 
ing a  last  stand,  leading  the  kind  of 
life  they  learned  to  love  and  decline  to 
abandon  for  money:  where  men  and 
women  still  have  the  strength  and  kind- 


Breaking  a  "twister."  Note  the  curve  of 
the  broncho 's  back.     The  chaps  are  thrown  in 

ness  of  the  frontier,  unpolluted  by  the 
artificial  standards  of  our  so-called  civ- 
ilization; where  human  beings  are  judged 
by  what  they  are  and  not  by  what  they 
have,  and  ranked  by  how  well  they  can 
do  a  thing  rather  than  how  much  they 
make  by  it.  In  these  places,  except  when 
the  civilizing  touch  of  capital  has  touched 
them  for  all  they  were  worth,  we  still 
find  a  lingering  relic  of  that  quaint, 
archaic  thing  called  democracy. 

SPORTING  RANCHES 

THE  cattle  industry,  like  most  others, 
is  being  taken  over  by  trusts  for 
the  Larger  Good.  Therefore  a  great  many 
ranches  have  gone  out  of  business  and 
have  gone  into  pleasure — like  the  aban- 
doned farms  of  New  England.  A  ranch 
for  sport  is  one  of  the  modern  luxuries 
of  those  that  have  done  the  country 
enough  larger  good,  like  preserves  in 
Canada  and  so-called  "camps"  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Others  arc  owned  or  rented 
by  little  syndicates  of  friends  for  the 
fishing,  shooting,  and  riding,  like  the 
clubs  in  the  North  Woods  and  certain 
islands  off  the  Southern  coast.  Some  of 
them  still  are  used  incidentally  for  rais- 
ing cattle  or  horses. 

In  fact,  the  fascination  of  "life  on  a 
ranch,"  whether  due  to  the  love  of  the 
dramatic  or  love  of  sport — and  they  are 
not  so  different  after  all — has  created  an 
entirely  new  sort  of  ranch  in  the  West, 
called  the  "dude  ranch."  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  industry,  which  an  expert 
In  u  se  wrangler  has  dubbed  "dude  wran- 
gling." meaning  simply  rounding  up  and 
taking  care  of  those  who  come  to  ranches 
for  pleasure. 

"I've  tried  both  kinds,"  said  the  old- 
timer,  "and  they're  both  interestin';  but 
the  typical  dude  is  the  orneriest  of  the 
two.  Only  with  this  difference:  a  horse 
would  like  to  behave  wrong,  but  has  gen- 
erally learned  better:  whereas  a  dude 
would  like  awful  well  to  behave  right, 
but  hasn't  learned  how." 

The  epithet  "dude."  however,  is  not 
necessarily  derisive.  Just  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  Woods  anyone  who 
comes  to  shoot  or  fish  is  called  a  "city 
sport"  whether  he  lives  in  the  city  and 
is  a  sportsman  or  not :  so  with  the  East- 
cm  dude.  It  is  merely  a  generic  term 
convenient  for  classifying  all  who  come 


By  Jesse 


to  ranches  for  a  good  time.  He  may  be 
experienced  in  Western  riding,  and  an 
expert  with  gun  and  rod,  or  he  may  be 
a  permanent  tenderfoot  with  nervous 
prostration.  The  phrase  has  no  refer- 
ence to  clothes — which,  by  the  way,  are 
likely  to  be  more  doggedly  "Western" 
than  the  garb  of  those  born  and  bred 
in  the  West. 

"It  sure  does  me  good  to  see  you 
dudes,"  as  the  wife  of  a  ranch  owner 
once  remarked  affably  to  an  unshaven 
pair  of  Eastern  sportsmen  in  faded 
shirt  sleeves  and  soiled  overalls,  who  had 
ridden  twenty  miles  to  make  a  neigh- 
borly call.  "You  see.  I  used  to  be  a 
musician  back  East — in  Kansas  City — 
and  you  know  how  it  is  out  here — so 
lew  folks  to  talk  the  language." 

Scattered  all  over  the  great  West  are 
ranches  where  visitors  can  come  and 
stay  as  (more  or  less)  paying  guests. 
Some  of  these  are  owned  by  old-timers, 
who  could  not  or  would  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  civilizing  touch.  Others  are 
owned  by  Easterners  whose  fondness  for 
life  in  the  open  is  greater  than  their  in- 
comes. Still  others  by  a  partnership  of 
the  two  kinds  of  sportsmen. 

These  places  offer  the  best  imaginable 
outing  for  those  who  want  the  fun  of 
life  in  the  open  without  the  inconven- 
iences of  camping,  for  there  are  enough 
of  the  advantages  of  civilization  to  put 
all  one's  time  and  energy  upon  fishing, 
shooting,  and  riding  over  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  yet  it  is  neither  a  lumber  camp 
nor  a  summer  hotel.  Resides,  those  who 
want  rougher  work  can  usually  outfit  at 
these  ranches  and  proceed  from  there 
with  a  pack  train  or  grub  wagon,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  modern  ranch  has 
excellent  food.  They  no  longer  live  on 
salt  pork  while  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  beeves,  as  in  the  good  old  days.  More- 
over, they  have  fresh  vegetables,  too  (a* 
well  its  canned  tomatoes),  and  fish  and 
game  in  season,  and  sometimes  out  of 
season,  too.  I  fear. 

WHERE  THE   WILD   WEST  LINGERS 

AT  some  of  these  boarding  ranches  they 
l\  offer,  in  addition  to  sport,  a  taste 
of  "real  ranch  life."  as  read  about  in 
books,  with  an  interesting  round-up 
every  afternoon  at  th'-ee  o'clock,  the 
"cowboys"  dressing  and  playing  their 
well-rehearsed  parts  as  advertised  in  the 
booklet  printed  in  colors,  turning  on 
daily  the  same  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
exhibited  by  members  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  'Show. 

Well,  it  does  no  harm,  and  the  board- 
ers get  their  money's  worth,  whether 
they  take  the  side  shows  seriously  or 
not,  for  each  has  a  horse  of  his  own  to 
ride,  with  beautiful  or  interesting  coun- 
try to  explore,  and  a  cabin  for  his  ex- 
clusive use.  too.  if  he  likes,  or  a  tent: 
and  he  enjoys  a  new  and  invigorating 
kind  of  life,  even  if  it  is  not  "real  ranch 
life."  and  even  if  he  or  she  does  not  go 
in  for  shooting,  fishing,  canoeing,  moun- 
tain climbing,  or  packing.  Some  of  these 
ranches  have  become  popular  resorts  and 
very  profitable  investments. 

There  are  others  which  have  been 
planned  to  be  neither.  For  instance, 
there  is  one  lying  secluded  and  unex- 
ploited  in  a  romantic  corner  of  the 
most  famous  elk  country  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  owned  in  congenial 
partnership  by  a  former  member  of  the 
United   States   Forestry   Service  and  a 
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former  member  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  an  Eastern  university.  They  are 
both  true  sportsmen,  the  kind  who  enjoy 
a  day's  hunt  even  if  they  come  home  with 
clean  gun  barrels;  and  like  to  see  sonic 
one  else  hit  when  they  have  missed. 

The  ex-forest  ranger  got  his  early 
training  as  a  cow-puncher  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Nevada  frontier,  and  yet 
he  has  been  known  to  win  the  Long- 
distance fly-casting  contest  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  ex-teacher  got  his 
early  training  in  one  American  and  two 
or  three  European  universities,  and  yet 
he  has  brought  back  heads  for  his  clubs 
In  the  East  from  shooting  trips  in  our 
West  and  in  British  Columbia.  One  has 
a  plantation  in  Cuba,  where  he  goes  in 
the  winter,  and  the  other  has  an  apple 
ranch  in  Washington,  where  he  writes 
poems  when  not  too  busy. 

A  SECLUDED  SPOT 

THEY  make  an  excellent  combination 
for  each  ot  her  and  for  those  who  come 
to  stay  with  them.  They  also  make  an 
interesting  example  of  the  lure  of  the 
West  and  its  assimilative  qualities.  The 
former  cattleman,  when  he  saw  that  the 
old  regime  was  doomed,  tried  the  city 
for  a  while  and  was  by  way  of  making 
money,  but  he  longed  for  the  old  life. 
So  he  searched  and  found  in  a  remote 
country,  walled  in  by  peaks  as  high  as 
the  Alps,  though  not  climbed  as  often, 
just  what  he  had  always  been  looking 
for:  a  combination  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  streams,  with  big  game 


A  remote  country,  walled  in  by  peaks  as  high  as  the  Alps,  though  not  climbed  as  often 


In  some  places  they  are  still  ignored. 
Hut  now  that  game  has  become  in  sev- 
eral States  a  valuable  asset,  not  only 
are  the  laws  more  stringent,  but  their 
enforcement  is  aided  by  many  who  for- 
merely  did  not  care.  That  is  why  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1909-10,  when 
.'!(),()()()  head  of  elk  were  in  the  famous 
Jackson's  Hole — the  ugly  name  for  the 
beautiful  country  just  south  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park — the  natives,  aided  a  little 
by  the  State  Government,  fed  them  with 
hay,  even  skimping  their  own  stock  to 
do  so.  They  estimate  that  every 
elk  head  taken  out  of  the  Hole 
brings  at  least  a  hundred  dol- 
lars into  it.  The  elk  were 
starving  and  coming  down  from 
the  ridges,  which  were  either 
frozen  over  or  stripped  bare; 
they  began  raiding  the  haystacks 
of  the  ranchers,  so  that  men  had 
to  build  barricades  around 
them  or  take  turns  guarding 
them  at  night.  In  one  case, 
it  was  solemnly  related,  the 
elk  came  into  one  of  the  towns 
and  attacked  a  saloon  one 
night,  eating  the  straw  which 
hail  been  wrapped  around  but- 
tles while  a  lodge  meeting  of 
the  Elks  was  going  on  in  the 
room  above. 

CUSTOM   OP  THE  COl'NTRY 
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The  boarders  get  their  money's  worth,  whether 
they  take  the  side  shows   seriously  or  not 


in  the  forests,  small  game  in  the  low- 
lands, and  several  kinds  of  trout  fishing 
in  the  several  kinds  of  water.  But  cattle 
raising  within  those  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic mountains — the  name  of  which 
need  not  be  mentioned,  since  not  one 
American  in  ten  has  ev  er  heard  of  them 
— cattle  raising  would  not  pay.  The 
winters  are  severe  there  and  the  val- 
ley is  inaccessible — two  long  days,  and 
over  an  S.OOO-foot  pass,  to  the  nearest 
railmad.  Nowadays  that  is  considered 
a  long  distance. 

WHERE  ELK   STILL  ROAM 

THEN  along  came  the  young  Eastern 
sportsman  who  liked  the  same  things 
and  had  had  enough  of  an  academic 
career  to  last  him  a  lifetime.  They 
struck  up  a  friendship  and  finally  this 
partnership,  one  furnishing  Western  ex- 
perience and  the  other  Eastern  friends. 
In  this  way  they  both  are  enabled  to 
own  and  enjoy  what  amounts  to  a  large 
private  game  preserve,  for  they  raise 
little  except  vegetables  for  the  table  and 
hay  for  the  stock.  They  lead  the  kind  of 
life  they  both  want  for  a  few  months 
every  year,  with  a  number  of  friends  to 
enjoy  the  same  thing  with  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  with  none  of  the 
responsibility. 
'  These  sporting  ranches,  surprising  as 
it  may  sound  at  first,  perform  a  na- 
tionally useful  service  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  game.  In  many  parts  of  the 
West,  as  is  notorious,  the  game  laws 
were  until  recently  regarded  as  a  joke. 


HAT  Impresses  one  must 
on  a  "dude"  ranch  is 
what  a  good  time  anyone  can 
have  whether  he  has  ever  been 
on  a  ranch  or  a  horse  before  in 
his  life.  He  may  not  ride  very 
well  nor  know  a  cantle  from  a  pommel, 
but  what  of  it?  The  object  is  to  have 
a  good  time,  not  to  illustrate  a  rule. 
Within  a  fortnight  he  will  prefer  sad- 
dling his  horse  to  walking  to  a  trout 
stream  only  half  a  mile  away,  especially 
as  the  Western  style  of  riding  is  as 
much  more  rational  than  the  Eastern 


He  has  been  known  to  win  the  long- 
distance fly-casting  contest  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  This  is  not  the  Garden 


as  the  Western  pony  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  Eastern  horse  with  his  con- 
ventional panicky  opinion  of  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  soon 
everyone  adopts  the  habits  and  habili- 
ments of  the  country.  To  the  man  who 
has  never  been  West  before,  a  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  and  a  silk  bandanna 
may  seem  at  first  an  affectation  for  him, 
though  natural,  perhaps,  for  the  men  and 
women  who  live  there.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covers (as  they  discovered  long  ago) 
that  just  that  sort  of  hat  is  the  only 
practical  kind  for  Western  weather.  And 
a  bandanna  not  only  keeps  the  chin  from 
chafing  on  a  flannel  collar,  but  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  head  from  sunburn  or 
rain  or  mosquitoes;  or,  in  a  bad  alkali 
region,  it  can  be  tied  across  the  nose  and 
mouth  for  cleaner  breathing. 

"GOD'S  GREAT  OUTDOORS" 

SIMILARLY  the  vest,  a  foolish  garment 
at  home,  soon  takes  the  place  of  a 
coat,  because  of  the  freedom  it  allows 
the  arms,  and  the  covering  it  supplies  the 
chest  and  the  pockets  it  supplies  for  to- 
bacco— particularly  when  they  have  flaps. 

The  first  time  I  ever  rode  in  a  sage- 
brush country  I  was  advised  to  wear 
woolen  underclothes.  I  declined.  I  did 
not  believe  in  them,  "especially  in  such 
hot  weather."  My  friend  said  nothing, 
nor  did  he  smile  quietly  either.  The  man 
of  wide  experience  never  patronizes  a 
tenderfoot.  It  takes  the  man  of  just  a 
little  experience  to  do  that,  or  the  scorn- 
ful writers  about  "God's  Great  Outdoors," 
who  usually  make  it  sound  so  esoteric 
that  instead  of  bringing  people  who  need 
it  most  out  into  God's  Great  Outdoors  it 
causes  them  to  stay  at  home  in  man's 
comfortable  indoors.  The  flat  country 
over  which  we  were  riding  was  0,000 
feet  up.  and  there  were  no  clouds.  The 
sun  burned  straight  through  my  thin 
shooting  clothes,  while  my  companion 
kept  cool.  After  that,  when  I  rode  in 
that  kind  of  country,  I  wore  one  or  two 
layers  of  wool,  covered  with  khaki  or 
leather,  and  kept  cool ;  though,  of  course, 
when  we  got  off  our  horses  to  shoot  we 
became  uncomfortably  hot  if  we  had  to 
do  much  walking. 

There  is  a  good  utilitarian  reason  for 
nearly  every  detail  of  the  Western  cos- 
tume. Even  the  fringes,  now  chiefly  af- 
fected by  those  who  want  to  be  taken  for 
"typical  cowboys,"  were  once  practical 
thongs,  which  could  be  pulled  out  readily 
when  needed,  without  waiting  to  dig  into 
inaccessible  pockets — decoration  and  util- 
ity combined. 

GENTILITY  REAL   AND  ARTIFICIAL 

THE  most  significant  thing  of  all.  out 
on  a  ranch  or  up  in  the  woods  or  in 
any  place  out  in  the  open,  is  the  inherent 
gentility  of  strong  men  who  have  got  be- 
yond the  immediate  influence  of  the  funny 
little  ideals  of  our  permeating  pecuniary 
culture.  It  is  so  different  from  artificial 
gentility.  I  once  observed  an  Easterner 
smiling  tolerantly  behind  an  old-timer's 
back  at  the  latter's  slips  in  English. 
But  when  a  few  minutes  later  the  East- 
erner cinched  his  saddle  wrong,  the  other 
waited  until  he  wasn't  looking,  then  fixed 
it  right — without  smiling. 


Fifty-six  years  experi- 
ence and  adoption 
or  every  possi  ble 
Sanitary  Precaution 
in  its  Manufacture, 
has  made 


THE  ORIGINAL 

The  Cleanest,  Safest, 
Most  Wholesome  and 
Satisfying  Substitute 
for  Mother's  Milk  in 
Infant  Feeding. 

Write  for  Booklets 

Borden's 
Condensed  Milk 
Company 
New  York 
Established  1857 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Business  Woman's 
Greatest  Assets 

- — the  ready  smile — a  pleasing  pres- 
ence—  healthful  energy.  Intimately 
related  to  these  attributes  which 
make  for  success  are  good  teeth  and 

GOOD  TEETHKEEPING 

When  the  teeth  are  sound,  good  di- 
gestion—the foundation  of  good  health 
and  vigor — is  the  result.  There's  nothing 
more  important  in  the  business  woman's 
day  than  the  night  and  morning  use  of 


PERFECT 


I 
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Prepared  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Dr.  Lyon's  is  a  pure,  velvety  powder.  It  pre- 
serves the  teeth  by  thorough  polishing  the 
natural  way,  the  best  way,  the  safe  way.  Pleas- 
ant to  use,  keeps  the  mouth  fresh  and  whole- 
some and  the  breath  naturally  fragrant. 

Prevents  the  formation  of  tartar  and  the 
beginning  of  decay.  Neutralizes  the  injurious 
acid  tendencies  of  the  mouth. 

Visit  your  dentist  twice  a  year — support  his 
professional  efforts  by  the  regular  use  of  Dr. 
Lyon's — and  you  will  be  repaid  in  good  teeth 
and  good  health. 

What  Dr.  Lyon 's  does  not  do  only 
your  dentist  is  competent  to  do. 
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Sold  Everywhere 
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in  ihe 

Rockj  Mountains 


HE  Most  Delightful  Summer  Re 
sorts  in  America  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

Denver,  Palmer  Lake,  Colorado  Springs^  Manitou,  Canon 
City,  Glenwood  Springs,  Gunnison  River  Resorts,  Wagon 
'Wheel  Gap,  Pagosa  Springs,  Ouray,  Silverton,  Santa  Fe, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  are  all  located 
directly  on  the  line  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
ailroad 

elite  Line  of  the  World" 

unting,  Camping,  Fishing  and 
ut-of-Door  Sports 


e  way,  if  you  arc  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
er  &  Rio  Grande  — Western  Pacific,  the  Roynl 
Gorge    Feather  River  Canon  Route, 
offers  far  more  scenic  attractions  than 
^  any  other  transcontinental  line. 

i^t  For  free  illustrated,  descriptive  booklets,  address: 

\ *K  FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH, 

•A    J*2av^  General  Passenger  Agent, 
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The  Hired  Man's  Chance 


By  JOHN   M.  OSKISON 


THIS  is  the  story  of  an  editorial. 
In  Collier's  an  editorial  writer, 
who  wanted  to  put  out  a  helpful 
hint,  wrote: 

"The  most  hopeless  man  in  the  United 
States  to-morrow  can  drop  off  the  mil- 
road  train  at  any  station  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska  or  Oklahoma  without  a  cent 
and  within  an  hour  get  work  at  $2  a  day. 
Within  five  years  he  can  own  a  piece  of 
land,  and  in  twenty  have  a  comfortable 
home  with  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
State  university.  He  need  only  have  a 
reasonably  strong  body  and  character." 

THE  CHANCE  IS  QUERIED 

IN  the  writer's  mind  rested  a  convic- 
tion of  the  essential  truth  of  his  state- 
ment ;  but  he  knew,  also,  that  it  was 
sure  to  be  questioned.  He  believed  that 
the  questions  would  come  mainly  from 
those  Socialists  who  would  not  accept 
the  suggestion  as  a  solution  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  universe'.  To  them, 
therefore,  he  took  the  precaution  to  say 
that  he  didn't  care  whether  it  did  or  not. 

That  editorial  writer  was  a  bad 
prophet.  No  letters  came  from  Social- 
ists, but  a  good  number  did  come  from 
young  men  who  wanted  to  be  told  just 
what  station  in  the  three  States  men- 
tioned would  be  best  for  them  to  drop 
off  at;  some  came  from  workingmen  in 
the  West  who  said  that  tbey  cannot 
agree  with  the  statements  in  the  edi- 
torial, and  some  came  from  employers 
of  farm  labor. 

Then  the  editorial  arrived  in  the  office 
of  the  "Rural  New  Yorker."  There  it 
attracted  the  critical  notice  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  Collingwood,  the  editor,  who  set  out 
to  test  its  accuracy  after  a  formula 
which  has  often  been  used  by  the  "Rural 
New  Yorker."  Mr.  Collingwood  has  told 
me  about  the  method. 

"When  we  want  to  find  out  what  the 
man  on  the  ground  thinks,  we  go 
straight  to  him  and  ask,"  he  said.  In 
the  time  he  has  occupied  the  editor's 
chair,  Mr.  Collingwood  has  trained  bis 
readers  to  regard  themselves  as  a  fam- 
ily. He  has  encouraged  the  letter- 
writing  habit,  and  he  sits  gravely  and 
sympathetically  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  listens  while  his  readers  tell  him 
what's  on  their  minds.  It  is  a  devoted 
and  responsive  family — the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table  has  seen  it  grow  from 
S',000  in  number  to  more  than  130,000, 
and  his  desk  is  piled  high  with  letters 
at  all  times.  Mr.  Collingwood  is  frank 
to  say  that  he'd  rather  get  a  letter  from 
a  farmer  who  sets  out  his  ideas  labori- 
ously on  cheap  ruled  paper,  using  a  lead 
pencil  and  his  own  system  of  spelling, 
than  to  read  a  typewritten  page. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 

"rvi'K  way  of  testing  tbe  practical 
value  of  a  proposition."  went  on  Mr. 
Collingwood,  "is  to  send  the  heart  of  it 
to  our  people.  We  go  to  our  subscription 
list  and  select  a  number  of  names  at 
random  (the  selection  is  made  by  a  clerk, 
or  some  one  who  cannot  possibly  know 
anything  about  the  individuals  chosen). 
In  this  way  we  think  that  we  get  at  the 
real  facts,  without  prejudice  or  feeling. 

"So,  when  I  saw  the  editorial  in 
Collier's,  I  dictated  a  letter  and  sent 


it  to  a  number  of  our  subscribers  in 
Nebraska.  I  gave  the  substance  of  the 
statements  in  the  Collier  editorial,  and 
then  I  asked  : 

"  'Now.  is  this  an  extravagant  state- 
ment or  is  there  any  truth  in  It?  It 
was  made  by  Collier's  in  order  to  show 
that  there  is  a  chance  in  the  country  for 
working  people.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  statement  is  exaggerated,  and  it 
might  prove  an  injury  to  some  of  our 
people  by  leading  them  to  expect  too 
much  if  they  tried  their  fortunes  in  tbe 
West.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  just  how  much  truth  there  may  be 
in  a  statement  of  this  sort?  In  other 
words,  just  what  opportunities  are  there 
in  the  West  to-day  for  a  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  work  but  who  has  no  capital?' 

"Here  are  all  sorts  of  answers — look 
them  over.  Only  one  of  the  lot  is  writ- 
ten on  a  typewriter!  They  are  the  real 
thing,  right  from  people  who  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  who  wouldn't  pur- 
posely make  an  overstatement." 

And  Mr.  Collingwood  put  a  sheaf  of 
letters  in  my  hand. 

What  is  tbe  verdict  of  the  letter 
writers — those  who  have  written  di- 
rectly to  Collier's  and  those  who  have 
replied  to  the  query  of  the  editor  of  the 
"Rural  New  Yorker"?  Tins  is  not  the 
place  to  make  a  general  answer,  except 
to  say  that  the  writer  of  the  original 
editorial  is  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
jury  speak.  And  the  jurymen — the  letter 
writers — say : 

No.  1 — This  man  writes  from  Sioux, 
Neb. : 

"Any  man  that  will  do  an  honest  day's 
work  can  get  eight  or  ten  jobs  in  a  day 
within  ten  miles  of  Sioux  City  at  .$.30  to 
$?>5  a  month  and  board.  I  would  give  a 
good  man  $30  a  month  by  tbe  year  if 
I  could  get  one.  There  is  more  work 
than  men  around  here.  I  have  lived 
here  since  1873,  and  it  is  harder  to  get 
farm  hands,  at  any  price,  now  than  ever 
before. 

"The  good  farm  hands  save  their 
money  and  buy  a  steam  plow,  a  wagon, 
and  a  cultivator  at  some  farm  sale,  rent 
a  farm,  and  start  in  for  them -elves.  I 
know  of  six  or  eight  right  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  started  in  as  hired  men  and 
now  own  farms.  They  have  made  it  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  man." 

No.  2 — Here  is  a  plain-spoken  juror, 
whose  letter  came  from  Telluride.  Colo. 
He  doesn't  believe  that  Collier's  was 
right : 

"I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  you 
obtained  your  information.  I  have  been 
in  at  least  a  dozen  cities  and  towns  in 
the  States  you  named,  and  I  have  found 
a  standard  wage  for  unskilled  labor  to 
be  15  cents  an  hour,  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  job  at  that.  I  have  thought  my- 
self lucky  when  getting  a  job  at  $1.50  a 
day  after  hunting  one  for  a  week. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  of  a  town  in  one 
of  the  three  States  you  mention  where 
I  can  get  work  at  $2  a  day,  and  do  as 
well  with  the  money  as  you  say,  I  will 
move  to  it  before  another  week  has 
passed.    Your  statement  is  untrue. 

"I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  not  a  Social- 
ist, and  that  I  have  reasonably  strong 
body  and  character." 
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No.  •'! — Tins  man  writes  from  Bladen, 
Neb.,  to  say  that  the  statement  made  in 
the  Collier  editorial  would  have  been 
true  of  all  of  Nebraska  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago,  "and  may  still  be  true 
in  a  few  sections  of  the  State."  He 
points  out  that  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  Nebraska  must  now  be  classed 
with  the  older  settled  communities; 
there  pasture  land  sells  for  $20  an  acre 
and  more,  while  first-class  improved 
farm  land  near  the  towns  brings  $150  an 
acre.  An  average  farm  of  100  acres, 
therefore,  would  cost  about  $10,000. 
Usually  one-fifth  (often  one-fourth)  (  ° 
the  cost  must  be  paid  down,  the  balance 
in  installments,  the  buyer  paying  0  per 
cent  interest  on  what  he  owes.  When 
half  the  purchase  price  is  paid,  the  title 
passes  to  the  buyer,  and  the  seller  is 
willing  to  take  a  mortgage  at  5  to  6 
per  cent. 

As  for  the  man  with  only  the  capital 
of  his  reasonably  strong  body  and  char- 
acter, this  man  says: 

"Good  hands  are  in  demand  from 
March  to  October,  and  can  get  about  $30 
a  month  and  board  during  that  time.  A 
few  receive  as  high  as  $35  a  month  and 
board.  October  to  December  the  hired 
man  gets  about  $25  a  month  and  board. 
From  Christmas  to  the  first  of  March 
he  might  have  to  pay  board.  During 
July  and  the  first  half  of  August,  shock- 
ers and  pitchers  in  the  grain  field  receive 
from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day  and  board.  .  .  . 

"nothing  like  trying" 

"  Q  Y  the  end  of  three  years  a  man  may 

JtJ  have  saved  hetween  $400  and  $500 
by  working  for  wages,  hut  this  is  not 
enough  to  start  him  as  a  farmer.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  he 
can  become  a  tenant  farmer,  but  the 
road  from  tenant  farmer  to  farm  owner 
is  a  long  and  laborious  one.  After  he 
has  paid  a  rent  equal  to  one-third  of 
what  he  produces,  his  profit  on  the  aver- 
age rented  farm  will  not  be  big — per- 
haps from  $200  to  $400  above  expenses 
and  fair  wages  for  his  own  labor.  There 
is  hope  of  shortening  the  road  by  raising 
live  stock." 

That  man's  letter  is  characteristic  of 
a  good  many.  He  has  said  the  things 
which  needed  to  be  said  by  way  of  elabo- 
ration of  the  Collier  editorial.  He  has 
shown  a  way  for  the  hired  man  to  gradu- 
ate to  a  rented  farm  in  four  or  five  years, 
and  his  statement  ought  to  be  plain 
enough  on  the  possibility 
of  ownership  to  encour- 
age the  man  who  can 
look  f  o  r  w  a  r  d  twenty 
years.  In  any  competi- 
tive business,  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country,  owner- 
ship of  anything  worth 
while  in  the  way  of  in- 
come-producing property 
is  not  a  lit  to  come  to  the 
man  of  average  ability 
under  twenty  years.  And 
that  is  a  reasonable  time 
to  wait.  It  is  a  space  of 
time  which  carries  the 
average  man  to  an  age 
of  between  forty  and 
forty-five,  when  his  fam- 
ily is  growing  out  of 
short  clothes  and  when  he 
feels  that  he  would  like  to 
ease  off  the  strain  somewhat  himself. 

No.  4— "A  little  fishy"  is  the  way 
Farmer  Lord  sums  up  the  statements 
in  the  Collier  editorial,  but  his  further 
comment  is  not  half  so  discouraging: 

"I  can  say  that  hired  help  on  a  farm 
is  getting  good  wages.  As  for  getting 
hold  of  a  farm  in  three  years,  the  hired 
man  will  have  to  save,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  has  got  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  Still, 
there's  nothing  like  trying.  Maybe  in 
twenty  years  he  will  be  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  the  university." 

The  fellow  who  won't  work  hard  and 
be  content  to  wait  for  results,  using  his 
head  as  well  as  his  hands  while  he  is 
waiting,  had  better  not  try  to  follow  the 
prescription  of  Collier's;  and,  surely, 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  never  meant 
to  suggest  that  good  farms  are  likely  to 
fall  into  the  laps  of  the  men  equipped 
only  with  a  desire  for  ownership. 

No.  5 — Wayne  County,  Nebraska,  is  the 
home  of  this  farmer,  who  starts  out  by 
saying  that  some  men  seem  to  have  a 
genius  for  making  money.  He  believes 
that  it  would  imply  the  possession  of 
genius  of  this  brand  by  the  young  man 
who  could  take  empty  hands  to  Wayne 
County  and  in  twenty  years  become  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  farm,  live  in  luxury, 
and  send  his  children  to  the  university. 
One  in  a  hundred,  he  thinks,  might  do 
it.    There  is,  of  course,  a  reason  : 


A  young  man  could  come 
here  in  the  spring  and  get 
work  on  a  farm  right  away 


"Land  here  sells  for  from  $100  to  $200 
an  acre.  The  man  that  could  come  in 
and  get  hold  of  land  as  expensive  as  this 
would  have  to  show  himself  a  hustler 
and  a  good  manager.  He  would  have  to 
show  exceptional  personal  qualifications 
and  remember  that  dimes  spent  in  pool 
halls  never  could  make  him  rich. 

"if  steady  and  saving" 

A YOUNG  man  could  come  here  in  the 
spring  and  get  work  on  a  farm  right 
away  if  he  knew  how  to  drive  a  team. 
Such  a  young  man,  if  he  turned  out  to 
be  steady  and  saving,  could  stay  in  one 
neighborhood  long  enough  to  become  well 
known  and  gain  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  employers.  Then  he  might 
become  a  tenant  farmer — he  could  do 
that  within  three  years.  I  know  a  young 
man  who  came  here  from  Denmark  less 
than  three  years  ago,  and  who  is  now 
farming  for  himself. 

"In  this  section  the  tenant  farmer 
makes  a  good  living,  and  he  can  save 
some  money.  A  good  many  get  together 
a  little  bank  account  and  then  move  on 
out  West  where  land  is  cheaper.  I  don't 
believe  that  over  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
tenant  farmers  here  ever  succeed  in  buy- 
ing the  land  they  rent.  That  hundredth 
man  is  the  money-making  genius  who 
would  succeed  at  any  sort  of  business." 

No.  0 — Go  to  Ploomington,  Neb.,  if 
you  want  work.  The  farmer  who  sent 
a  letter  from  that  address  spoke  of  the 
Collier  editorial  in  this  way  : 

"I  will  say  that  the  first  statement  is 
about  true,  for  farm  help  is  very  scarce 
in  this  neighborhood  and  all  over  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  As  to 
getting  a  home  here,  if  a  man  was  willing 
to  go  through  the  same  sort  of  privations 
as  the  early  settlers  went  through,  he 
could  do  it,  for  west  of  here  there  is  still 
some  vacant  Government  land. 

"I  think  that  a  man  who  wants  to 
work  and  has  no  capital  would  do  much 
better  west  of  the  Missouri  River  than 
east  of  Chicago." 

No.  7 — This  man  has  been  very  busy 
planting  corn,  and  his  answer,  which 
comes  from  Tobias,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the 
last  sent  in.  He  is  not  hopeful  of  the 
success  of  the  man  with  the  willing 
hands  but  no  capital,  and  he  believes 
that  such  a  one  would  have  to  work  for 
wages  a  longer  time  than  three  years 
before  he  can  buy  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  become  a  tenant  farmer.  And 
when  he  becomes  a  ten- 
ant farmer,  paving  from 
$400  to  $500  a  year  as 
rent  for  160  acres  of 
land,  he  will  not  make 
money  if  he  has  to  have 
much  of  his  work  done. 

BETTER    CHANCES    IX  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

FARM-LAND  values 
are  high  in  the  older 
settled  communities — in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
as  well  as  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  The  ambitious 
worker  will  not  go  to 
those  places  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  make  the 
long  fight  over  the  road 
from  farm  hand  to  farm 
owner.  Within  a  genera- 
tion the  price  of  land  in  such  communities 
has  doubled  and  trebled,  and  whoever  goes 
there  now  to  buy  must  pay  a  huge  bonus 
to  the  owners  who  preceded  them. 

But  toward  the  western  border  of  the 
States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa land  prices  are  not  high.  Popu- 
lation is  not  great,  the  number  of  jobs 
to  be  had  are,  of  course,  limited,  but 
wages  will  average  about  as  high  as  in 
the  communities  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ters quoted  above.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  hired  man  to  graduate  from  his 
job  to  a  rented  farm  in  a  shorter  time, 
because  the  equipment  needed  is  not  so 
elaborate.  And  once  he  is  on  a  rented 
farm  the  time  to  buy  will  come  sooner. 
He  will  be  able  to  buy  good  farm  land 
for  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre,  and  the 
amount  of  cash  needed  to  make  the  first 
payment  will  not  be  big.  He  will  pay 
a  considerably  higher  interest  rate  on 
deferred  payments  than  he  would  have 
to  pay  in  settled  communities.  He  will 
pay  from  8  to  10  (and  sometimes  as 
much  as  12)  per  cent. 

To  balance  a  high  interest  rate,  the 
man  of  the  western  border  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  supplement  his  income 
from  live  stock.  There  is  a  lot  of  free 
range,  and  cheap  range,  left. 

Out  of  Kansas  has  come  a  hint  which 
is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  It  is  given  in 
a  letter  from  a  live-stock  dealer  who  has 


At  Supper 
One  Evening 


The  folks  at  the  table  found  bowls  of  Puffed  Grains  ready 
to  float  in  milk. 

Gigantic  grains,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Four 
times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Crisp,  airy  wafers,  toasted  and  thin.  Bubbles  of  grain,  ready 
to  melt  at  a  touch  of  the  teeth  into  almond-flavored  granules. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  folks  at  that  table  tasted  whole 
grains  made  wholly  digestible.  And  they  found  them  enticing 
foods. 


Perhaps  a  million  homes  have,  again  and  again,  served 
Puffed  Grains  in  this  way 

Countless  people,  this  very  day,  had  luncheons  and  suppers 
like  this.  Grains  that  taste  like  toasted  nuts  —  brown,  thin- 
walled,  delightful. 

There  was  never  a  supper  more  inviting,  more  nourishing, 
more  easy  to  digest. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 
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Here  are  other  ways  of  serving.  Terrific  heat  has  given 
these  grains  a  very  nut-like  taste.  So  people  use  them,  in  place 
of  nut-meats,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

They  mix  them  with  berries.  They  use  them  in  candy 
making,  in  frosting  cake  and  as  garnish  for  ice  cream. 

In  the  morning  they  serve  them  with  sugar  and  cream,  like 
any  breakfast  cereal. 


These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  scientific  foods.  They  are 
puffed  by  steam  explosions.  Each  separate  food  granule  is 
blasted  to  pieces,  so  digestion  can  instantly  act. 

No  other  method  ever  invented  fits  grain  for  digestion  like 
this.  So  these  curious  foods,  which  folks  eat  for  the  joy  of  them, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  best-cooked  cereals  that  were  ever  made. 

In  these  summer  days  enjoy  them. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 
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5 -Passenger 
Coupe 

$2900 


CTT1HIS  roomy,  comfortable 
^  Borland  Coupe  gives  ut- 
most satisfaction  for  general 
service.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever used — for  business  trip; 
social  call ;  theatre  party ;  shop- 
ping expedition  or  pleasure 
jaunt,  it  meets  every  need, 
perfectly,  the  year  around. 

Built  durably  along  pleasing  lines; 
maximum  mileage  at  lowest  operat- 
ing   cost    ensured  by  accurately 


balanced,  easy  running  mechanism; 
spacious,  with  comfortable  seats  for 
five  —  all  facing  forward;  simple, 
easy  control  from  either  front  or  rear 
seat;  luxurious  appointments;  richly 
upholstered  in  tasteful,  imported 
fabrics.  A  car  you  will  be  proud 
to  own. 

Horizontal  control;  six  forward 
speeds  and  three  reverse.  Auto- 
matic cut-out  disconnects  power 
when  emergency  brake  is  applied. 
"BXtfce"  batteries,  standard 
equipment.  $2900. 


The  Borland  Electric  Roadster — a  rakish,  speedy,  trim-looking,  three-passenger  car, 
with  open  body  and  wheel  steer,  isideal  for  business  or  professional  man.  $2550. 

Send  for  the  new  BORLAND  POSTER  BOOK  illus- 
trating and  describing  the  Borland  Electric  Models 

The  Borland-Grannis  Co. 

320  East  Huron  Street  Chicago,  111. 


On  the  World's  Largest 
Concrete  Grain  Elevator 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  most  of  the  large  commercial  build- 
ings of  the  day  are  covered  with  a  Barrett  Specification  type  of  roof. 
For  example,  here  is  the  great  new  grain  elevator  at  Montreal  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  2,600,000  bushels. 
It  carries  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  55,000  square  feet  in  area. 
The  engineers  chose  this  type  of  roof  because  it  is  the  lowest-priced 
and  most  reliable  roofing  known. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  require  no  repairs  or  attention  of  any  kind, 
they  invariably  last  twenty  years  or  more,  and  are  fire-retardant. 
Architects,  engineers  and  owners  of  permanent  buildings  of  all  kinds 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  on  file. 
A  request  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 


Special  Note 


We  advise  incor- 
porating in  plans 
the  full  wording  of 
The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication , in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following 
is  suggested. 
ROOFING  —  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Spccifi 
cation  Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification, revised 
August  15th,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified  and  subject 
to  the  inspection 
requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Philadelphia.        Boston        St.  Louis        Kansas  City  Cleveland 

Citiriunati  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

THE  PVTEK^ON  MFG.  CO..  Lid.:— Montreal    Tettato    WMpag    Vaneonrer    St.  J.*n.  N.  B.     Halifai.  N.  S.    Sydney.  N.  S. 


bad  exceptional  opportunities  to  know 
the  three  States  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial. There,  be  believes,  land  is  too 
expensive  for  the  hired  man  to  hope  to 
acquire,  but : 

"I  think  your  poor  man  lias  better 
chances  right  there  in  New  York  State, 
it  he  only  grasps  them,  than  he  would 
find  in  the  West;  and  if  he  waits  too 
long  (just  a  few  years  longer)  he  will 
see  the  Western  man  slip  in  ahead  of 
him  and  gobble  them  up." 

A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION 

PERHAPS  the  best  practical  suggestion 
made  by  the  writers  is  that  the  man 
w  ho  wants  to  try  for  independence  by  the 
farm-hand,  tenant-farmer,  and  farm- 
owner  route  ought  to  make  a  little  in- 
vestigation of  his  own  before  buying  a 
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ticket.  Let  him  send  letters  to  the  proper 
Officials  of  the  States  in  which  he  thinks 
he  would  like  to  work.  In  Oklahoma 
there  is  a  Hoard  of  Agriculture  with  an 
office  at  Guthrie,  the  capital;  in  Kansas 
F.  D.  Coburn,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
State  officials  in  this  country,  is  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  and  he's  on  the 
job  at  Topeka  all  the  time:  and  by 
writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  the  ambitious 
man  will  certainly  be  given  useful  di- 
rections. 

In  all  of  his  letters  the  inquirer 
should  state  his  case  frankly.  If  he 
will  do  this  the  officials  will  not  ignore 
it — it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  man  who 
knows  where  farm  labor  is  in  demand 
and  where  the  chance  of  graduating 
from  farm  hand  to  owner  is  best. 


His  Soul  on  a  Screen 

By  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


THAT  mystic-mad  journalist  who 
dreams  for  the  "Blare"  set  the  dis- 
cussion going  with  a  yellow  edi- 
torial on  "Crocker  and  Reincarnation." 
The  squib  opened  with  some  facts  about 
Crocker  that  everybody  knew:  that  he 
had  attained  the  apparently  incredible 
feat  of  writing  a  book  described  by  a 
unanimous  press  as  "the  great  American 
novel,"  that  his  country  home  on  the  Hud- 
son was  more  magnificent  than  a  steel 
King's,  that  he  had  refused  to  sell  even 
the  chips  of  his  workshop — sketchy  short 
stories — for  less  than  five  dollars  a  word. 

"Men  have  dreamed  and  scribbled  and 
starved  in  attics  for  a  century,"  the 
"Blare"  related,  "seeking  that  UNAT- 
TAINABLE, that  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow— the  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN NOVEL.  Then,  from  a  little  town 
out  West,  comes  CROCKER.  We  had 
thought  our  country  had  no  LITERARY 
TRADITION  to  build  upon.  Because 

our  nation  was  so   

y  o  u  n  g  and  its 
ideals  so  vague  and 
changeable,  critics 
declared  that  the 
'Oreat  American 
Novel'  was  in  a 
class  with  the  Se- 
cret of  Perpetual 
Motion  and  the 
Fountain  of  Eternal 
Youth.  CROCKER 
laughs  at  the  scof- 
fers. He  lays  in 
their  hands  a  novel 
that  is  A  SI'N  OF 
LICIIT  upon  the 
life  of  our  United 
States.  It  is  a 
work  as  great  as 
the  Frenchman's 
'Comedie  Humaine' 
or  the  English- 
man's "Hamlet'  or 
•Faust.' 

"HOW     DID  CROCKER 
PLISH  THIS? 

"It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  superficial 
facts  of  his  life,  as  when  and  where  he 
was  born  and  where  he  went  to  school. 
We  look  up  his  ancestors  and  none  of 
them  are  authors.  We  read  his  country's 
literature  and  find  no  models  for  him 
to  pattern  by. 

"It  all  makes  us  wonder  if  CROCKER 
is  not  a  REINCARNATED  SPIRIT 
FROM  THE  PAST.  ...  We  have  called 
him  the 'American  BALZAC.'  and  'as  great 
an  interpreter  of  life  as  SHAKESPEARE,' 
or  we  have  spoken  of  him  in  a  breath 
with  HOMER.  VIRGIL,  and  GOETHE. 
Is  he  one  of  these  in  the  life  again?" 

THE  "Blare"  is  a  yellow,  lying,  self- 
seeking,  hypocritical  newspaper  if 
there  ever  was  one.  so  the  discussion  of 
"Crocker  and  Reincarnation"  would  not 
have  lasted  long  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  news  paragraph  followed  it.  Under  a 
Berlin  date  line  it  was  recorded  on  the 
"Blare's"  daily  page  of  foreign  news  that 
a  comparatively  unknown  investigator, 
working  in  seclusion  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Berlin,  had  almost  perfected  an 
instrument  that  promised  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  the  realm  of  the  mystic.  It 
was  described  as  a  "spirit  prism." 

A  longer  and  more  definite  account 
appeared  the  next  day.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  machine  were  enumerated 
as  a  powerful  light,  a  great  crystal  ball 
and  a  "mirror  screen"  of  the  sort  used 
in  film  shows.     "After  a  subject  gazes 
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at  the  ball  a  while,  gripping  it  tight  with 
both  hands,  a  vague,  flickering,  black- 
and-white  image  appears  on  the  screen — 
like  a  cinematograph  picture  badly  out  of 
focus."  The  inventor,  a  Professor  Wundt. 
was  described  as  "a  scholar  of  seventy- 
five  who  has  lived  almost  as  secluded  as 
a  hermit  for  half  a  century."  He  had 
failed  to  get  definite  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  results,  the  dispatch  said, 
until  after  eight  hundred  failures.  In 
an  interview  he  bemoaned  that  all  his 
tests  had  been  made  on  commonplace  peo- 
ple whose  spiritual  radiance  was  so  dim 
that  the  soul  prism  was  almost  useless. 

THE  "Blare's"  mystic-mad  editorial 
w  riter  w  as  not  slow' to  point  out  that 
an  ideal  subject  for  one  of  Professor 
Wundt's  experiments  would  be  "Ameri- 
ca's great  tale  teller,  Crocker." 

And  the  next  the  public  knew  was 
that   Professor   Wundt  had   sailed  for 
America  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  "Blare." 

Few  were  sur- 
prised at  the  de- 
velopments of  the 
next  five  days — that 
Crocker  laughed  at 
the  suggestion  of 
submitting  to  a 
soul  examination 
when  he  was  first 
approached,  but 
later,  to  satisfy  his 
own  curiosity  and 
everybody  else's, 
sent  word  to  the 
newspaper  office 
that  he  w  o  u  1  d 
agree. 

How  the  "Blare" 
then  proceeded  to 
live  up  to  its  name ! 
On  the  front  page 
it  ran  a  picture  gallery  of  the  men  Crocker 
measured  up  to  in  greatness.  It  spread 
whole  pages  of  type  with  comparisons, 
physical  and  mental,  between  Crocker 
and  Hugo,  Crocker  and  Homer.  Crocker 
and  Dickens,  Crocker  and  all  the  rest. 
It  printed  everybody's  letters  on  the 
subject.  When  the  German  liner  neared 
port,  little  messages  from  Professor  Wundt 
were  set  in  billboard  type  on  page  one. 

An  "extra"  was  run  off  when  the 
professor  flashed  the  news  that  he  would 
return  to  Germany  by  the  first  boat, 
with  a  stay  in  America  of  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  pleaded  to  lie  allowed  to 
make  the  experiment  in  a  small  hall  be- 
fore none  but  newspaper  men  and 
scientists,  and  requested  that  through- 
out his  stay  he  be  kept  in  as  much 
seclusion  as  possible. 

One  of  the  city's  smallest 
with   seats   for   barely  three 
persons,    was    filled    that  nif 
guests  of  the  "Blare." 
sewing    circles  could 
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hundred 
»ht  with 
A  convention  of 
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more  of  a  buzz.  The  scientists  argued 
theory  :  the  new  spaper  men  praised  and 
damned  the  cleverness  of  the  press- 
agent  work  that  the  "Blare"  had  done 
in  keeping  public  interest  at  high  pitch. 

There  is  a  sort  of  mob  excitement 
that  seizes,  at  times,  even  the  judicial 
man  of  science  and  the  blase  reporter. 
In  spite  of  its  better  judgment,  the  audi- 
ence found  itself  gossiping  of  what  the 
image  on  the  screen  would  be  if  the  in- 
vention proved  all  that  Professor  Wundt 
claimed.  The  editorial  writer  of  the 
"Blare"  was  right,  some  of  the  re- 
porters   said,    when    he    argued  that 
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America  had  no  literary  tradition  to 
build  upon,  no  literary  models  to  pattern 
after,  and  that  the  only  way  to  explain 
Crocker  was  by  calling  him  the  reincarna- 
tion of  some  other  great  spirit — perhaps 
of  Hugo,  Dickens.  Balzac,  or  .Shakespeare. 

A YOUNG  man  in  an  evening  suit  parted 
the  red  plush  curtains  and  held  up 
one  hand  for  silence.  The  roar  subsided 
to  a  buzz.  The  young  man  concluded  a 
useless  speech  by  parting  the  curtains 
again  and  introducing  Professor  Wundt. 
There  was  a  round  ot  cautious  applause. 
The  professor,  who  might  have  passed  for 
a  stage  representation  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  bowed,  and,  dispensing  with 
speech  making,  gestured  to  another  figure 
tn  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  the  curtains. 
Then  entered  Crocker,  a  rather  pompous, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  tricolored  ribbon 
across  his  shirt  bosom.  For  him  the  ap- 
plause was  thunderous  and  he  had  to 
bow  several  times 
and  gesture  for 
quiet  before  the  au- 
dience would  sub- 
side. 

In  a  moment  after 
that,  Professor 
Wundt  became  all 
a  n  imation.  He 
snapped  his  fingers 
and  the  curtains 
drew  back  and  were 
raised.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  was 
a  mass  of  wires,  an 
electrical  switch,  a 
great  crystal  ball, 
and  a  chair.  At  the 
rear  of  the  stage 
was  a  mirror  screen. 
The  old  man  bowed 
to  Crocker  and  with 
elaborate  politeness 

led  him  to  the  chair.  A  second  time  the 
professor  snapped  bis  ringers.  The  thea- 
tre's lights  began  to  dim  at  his  signal 
and  the  crystal  globe  grew  more  daz- 
zlingly  bright.  Half  a  minute  later  the 
audience  was  in  blackness;  and  on  the 
stage  no  one  was  visible  but  the  novelist, 
one  hand  in  inky  silhouette  against  the 
globe  and  a  shimmering  opal  light  play- 
ing on  his  features.  Gradually,  even  this 
light  dimmed,  faded,  and  died. 

The  hum  of  excited  voices  was  rising, 
but  a  faint  new  light  in  the  globe 
brought  tense  silence  again.  Only  the 
silhouetted  hand  and  sleeve  showed  at 
first ;  then  some  high  lights  on  the  man's 
chin,  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  His 
body  was  invisible. 

A  cracked,  husky  voice,  with  a  slight 
suggestion  of  German  accent  announced  : 

"The  globe,  gentlemen,  it  glows  now 
with  the  radiance  of  a  human  soul ! 
You  shall  see  soon,  gentlemen!"  (The 
voice  rose  shrill  with  emotion,  and 
broke.)  "You  shall  see  soon,  upon  the 
screen !  You  shall  see  how  a  great  man 
accomplished  the  impossible !" 


A  dim  spot  of  light  spread  from  a 
center  and.  as  it  brightened,  began  to 
flicker.  When  it  had  become  a  white 
disc  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  a 
suggestion  of  black  masses  began  to  con- 
fuse the  eye.  They  were  like  the  first 
blacks  that  appear  in  a  photograph  that 
is  rocked  in  a  pan  of  developing  fluid. 

"On  the  screen,  gentlemen,  a  human 
soul,"  the  cracked  voice  quavered.  "On 
tiie  screen  you  shall  see  how  one  of  the 
common  people  becomes  one  of  the  ex- 
alted great.  As  a  prism  breaks  up  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  crystal  will  explain 
the  radiance  of  a  spirit." 

Flickering  on  the  screen,  just  as  the 
dispatches  had  related,  a  sort  of  badly- 
out-of-focus  moving  picture  was  appear- 
ing. Would  it  be  more  than  this  under 
the  radiance  of  so  great  a  soul  as 
Crocker's?  It  grew  clearer,  blacker. 
Some  one  cheered. 

It  was  almost  definite.  The  audience 
could  make  out  on 
the  screen  a  group 
of  dim  figures 
around  a  clearer 
figure  who  gestured. 
Suddenly  the  whole 
picture  flashed  up 
bright  and  definite 
—  almos  t  photo- 
graphic in  detail. 
The  central  figure 
was  an  old  man  on 
a  cracker  box  in  a 
country  store.  As 
he  gestured  a  n  d 
moved  his  lips,  the 
others  about  him 
laughed  and  slapped 
their  knees  in  de- 
light. The  old  man 
waved  the  stem  of 
his  corncob  pipe 
and  for  punctuation 
spat  in  a  sand  box  that  supported  the 
legs  of  a  cannon-ball  stove.  .  .  .  The 
picture  dimmed  and  faded  away  and  an- 
other succeeded  it — a  plain  old  woman 
in  a  calico  dress  sitting  in  a  rocking- 
chair  beside  a  hearth.  She,  too,  was 
talking,  but.  her  audience  was  only  a 
big-eyed  child  in  white  pajamas,  listen- 
ing to  a  bedtime  fairy  tale. 

THE  old  professor's  voice  screamed  in 
a  triumphant  crescendo  :  "Exult  with 
me !  I  have  explained  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Novelist !" 

Professor  Wundt  was  gone  again  next 
morning  and  lost  to  sight  next  week,  his 
spirit  prism  with  him.  Many  doubters 
there  are  who  declare  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  hoax  of  the  "Blare's"  chief 
editorial  writer;  that  the  professor  was 
a  journalist  with  a  false  beard  and  the 
spirit  prism  "demonstration"  nothing 
more  than  an  elaborated  moving  picture 
show.  But  it  seems  possible  that  one 
might  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  "Blare" 
and  its  methods  without  doubting  the 
veracity  of  its  explanation  of  Crocker. 
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"Say,  Bill!  That  poor  old  nearsighted  hen  has  been  sitting 
on  those  clams  for  three  weeks  —  thinks  they're  eggs — honest !  " 


'Little  necks,  by  gosh!!!" 


Reo  Model  J 
Capacity  2  Tons 
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The  Dawn  of  a  Better  Business  Day 

Modern  business  gets  its  profits  out  of  what  it  saves. 
Even  small  economies  amount  to  big  annual  dividends.  If 
we  can  show  you  how  to  cut  delivery  costs  with  the  Reo 
Motor  Truck,  we  have  shown  you  how  to  increase  your  profits. 

Every  Reo  Truck  is  a  Money  Maker  for  Its  Owner 

We  will  not  willingly  sell  a  Reo  Truck  to  any  man  unless  we  are  reason- 
ably sure  it  will  make  money  for  him.  When  conditions  are  right  for  the 
use  of  a  motor  truck,  we  know  that  the  Reo  Truck  will  meet  those  condi- 
tions as  no  other  truck  of  equal  capacity  can. 

Reo  efficiency  is  tried,  tested,  and  proven.  Read,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing record  of  a  single  day's  performance  of  a  Reo  Model  J  two-ton  Truck 
owned  by  the  Schramm  Grocery  Co.,  Flat  River,  Mo. 

"Five  round  trips  in  one  day  to  four  outlying  towns,  average  load  4,096 
lbs.  Total  mileage  62.  Gasoline  consumed,  8  gallons.  On  these  roads  twenty 
miles  with  a  two-ton  load  would  be  a  long  day's  work  for  a  team  of  horses." 

8  gals,  gasoline  at  20c  $1.60 

Tire  Cost,  60  mil.  at  2c   1.20 

Driver's  wages,  one  day   2.50 

Depreciation  at  $650  per  year   2.00 

Repairs  and  overhauling  at  $150  yr   .50 

Interest  on  Investment  35 

Fire  Insurance  15 

Oil  and  grease   •  •  .40 

Total  daily  expense  $8.70 

Thus  this  truck  did  the  work  of  three  teams,  which  with  wagons  and 
harness  would  cost  $2,100.  The  daily  cost  was  only  $8.70,  while  three 
teams  would  cost  for  drivers  alone  $7.50. 

A  Simple  Way  to  Judge  Truck  Values 

Perhaps  you  are  sufficiently  versed  in  technical  values  to  judge  of  the 
unusual  importance  of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  Reo  experience 
and  organization  have  enabled  us  to  put  into  this  wonderful  truck. 

The  impregnable  armored  frame,  the  Reo  sectional  radiator,  with  its  24 
independent,  interchangeable  units,  the  left-side  drive  and  center  control, 
the  Reo  hydraulic  speed  governor,  the  famous  Reo  motor  cushioned  against 
vibration  and  road  shocks,  to  mention  but  a  few  points  of  obvious  superiority. 

But  if  you  are  not  technically  versed  in  motor  car  construction,  here  is 
a  simple  statement  of  business  fact: 

The  average  price  of  54  competing  trucks  is  $2,701,  a  clear  saving  of 
nearly  $1,000  in  favor  of  the  Reo.  What  does  our  competitor  offer  you 
that  is  worth  that  extra  $1,000  ? 

Get  Real  Facts  About  Motor  Trucks  for  Your  Business 

As  a  business  man,  you  want  more  facts  on  this  important  subject.  We 
have  them  ready  for  you.  The  day  you  investigate  the  Reo  Motor  Truck 
will  mean  the  dawn  of  a  better  business  day  for  you. 

We  have  1100  dealers  located  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  If  you  do  not  find  one  of  our  dealers  near  you, 
write  us,  and  we  will  give  you  not  only  complete  information  about  Reo 
Motor  Trucks,  but  any  general  information  on  this  important  problem  of 
hauling  that  our  wide  experience  has  given  us,  and  that  will  prove  help- 
ful to  you. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

1909  South  Washington  Ave.  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Some  Collier  Fiction 


The  Time  For  Texaco 


During  a  long  tour  you  test  the  qualities  of  your  car  and  its 
motor  at  every  point.  On  such  an  occasion  Texaco  Motor 
Oil  shows  to  the  best  advantage.  Its  use  insures  perfect 
lubrication  and  enables  your  motor  to  deliver  maximum  power 
with  minimum  consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 


TEXACO 


has  been  put  to  severe  and  lengthy  competitive  tests  by  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  pleasure  cars  and  trucks.  Every  manufacturer  that  has  so 
tested  it  has  adopted  it  for  his  own  use  and  has  recommended  it  to  the 
purchasers  of  his  cars. 

These  tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  from  15%  to  31%  in  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  18%  and  33%  in  consumption  of  oil.  These  figures  are  due 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  oil.  Texaco  Motor  Oil  will  not  deposit  a  hard 
carbon  crust.  It  will  not  congeal  at  a  temperature  of  zero.  It  gives  perfect 
lubrication   it  all  times  and  in  any  tvpe  of  motor. 

When  touring  look  for  the  Texaco  garage  sign.  Buy  your  oil  and  supplies  where  you  see  it.  Texaco 
Motor  Oil  is  sold  in  most  good  garages  and  supply  shops  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans.  For  instructive 
booklet.  "Maintaining  a  Motor  Car."  Address  Dept.  E.  2  West  Street,  New  York  City. 


When  Touring, 


THE 

TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices: 
Boston    St.  Louis    New  Orleans  Pueblo 
Philadelphia    Norfolk    Dallas  Tusla 
Chicago    Atlanta    El  Paso 


Grade 

"A" 

$22.60 


T 


12  gauge  Hammerless 

Repeating  Shotgun 

HE  handsomest  and  best  designed 
pump  gun  in  the  world!  Hammerless 
—Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out). 
Solid  Top— a  thick  steel  wall  of  protection  be- 
tween your  head  and  the  cartridge;  keeps  out 
rain,  snow,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs  and  sand.  Side 
Ejection  —  away  from  your  face  and  eyes. 
Matted  Barrel— A  great  convenience  in  quick 
sighting.  Press  Button  Cartridge  Release— to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly 
from  magazine  without  working  through  action.  Double  Extractors- they  pull 
any  shell.  Take  Down  Feature-for  convenient  carrying  and  cleaning.  Trigger  and  Hammer 

Safety  -  a  double  guard  against  accidental  firing. 
The  Solid  Steel  Breech  ( not  a  shell  of  wood )  shows 
the  superior  design.  The  receiver  is  absolutely  solid 
steel  at  the  rear  as  well  as  on  top. 

The  Mar/In  is  the  safest 
breech-loading  shotgun  ever  built. 

Ask  your  dealer  — or  send  us  three 
stamps  postage  (or  new  big  catalog  of 
all  Marlin  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co. 
17  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I  BROS  CO|  1 12  YEARLY  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  GUARANTEED! 


;OIAH'0NDS  | 


Diamonds  have  increased  in  value  12<&ayear\ov  over  20  years. 
This  increase  LEWY  BROS.  CO.  ifuarantve  to  you  ;  and  allow  .you  Vl%  per  year — 1%  a 
month— MORE  THaX  YOU  PAID  in  exchange  AT  ^^AXY  TIME!  This  written  guarantee  contract  certifies 
the  carat  weight,  color  and  PERFECTION  of  s^W^jfj  even- diamond.  Protect  yourself  with  our  guarantee! 


LEWY    BROS.  CO. 

founded  in  1835;  occupy  one  of  the 

five  prominent  State  Street  corners  in 
Chicago;  bank  with  and  refer  to  the  Corn 
Exchange  National  Bank,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing banksof  America,  Capital  $3,OOJ,000.00. 

LEWY  BROS.  CO. 

own  and  operate  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  factory  in  the  country, 
for  the  production  of  tine  mountings  in 
«old  and  platinum.  Lewy  Bros.  Co.  de- 
signs are  world-famou*  for  artistic  beauty 
and  style  correctness. 


VIOLET-BLUE 
Diamond  Solitaire 

^B5\  N  Poll  $76 Sice  and 
I  \  \    valuc-  tap**"*  dirw:t 

$48^^  *  BJctTrlaW  Mw  W B 1TB 
Y  edor,  PERFECT,  of  supreme  bril- 

liancy. Mounting  is  !  -  K  solid  pure  gold,  plat- 
inum sett  in;  \'l  per  cent  per  rear  ur  1  per  cent 
per  month  increase-  in  value  guaranteed  in  ex- 
rhan?e  at  anr  time;  thus  |."»4.:i2  allowed  in  1 
Tear;  177.00  allowed  in  S  ytars,  etc.  Shipped 

:  '  $48.50 


We  invite  you  to  exam- 
ine our  Diamonds  at  our 

expense  and  risk  without  obligat- 
ing you  to  buy  !  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval  to  any  express  office 
or  bank  in  your  city. 
Write  for  LEWY  BROS. 
CO.  Diamond  Book  FREE ! 


Conta 


tliouaa 


of 


iquis 

I  IT]  '  1  1 


signs — Ibe  latest  fashi 
Jewelry.  Complete  information 
about  flue  diamond*.  Send  for  thin 
free  book  If  only  to  pout  yourseJf 
about  Diamond  Values!  Write  today  ! 


LEWY  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  B21,  State  and  Adams  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


SlIREVEPORT,  LA. 

Editob  Collier's  : 

A CAREFUL  and  analytical  perusal  of 
the  story  entitled  "A  Quiet  Life,  or 
Life  on  the  Quiet."  in  your  issue  of  July 
19,  lias  served  to  inspire  me  and  to  re- 
vivify within  my  breast  old  ambitions 
which  I  thought  had  long  since  been 
smothered  to  death  under  the  mass  of 
editorial  We  -  beg  -  to  -  Returns  launched 
upon  them.  Eureka  !  I  have  found  the 
recipe  for  concocting  the  dish  to  please 
the  editorial  palate.  .lust  take  some 
sheets  of  copy  paper  and  scatter  across 
them,  at  irregular  but  not  too  infre- 
quent intervals,  some  several  hundred 
"sirs,"  and  then  fill  in  the  blank  spaces 
with  such  other  words  as  may  occur  to 
you.  trying,  of  course,  to  work  some 
kind  of  incident  into  it — even  if  you 
are  obliged  to  lift  it  bodily  from  the 
'•human  interest"  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  as  in  the  Burglar-and-Sick-Baby 
episode  in  the  story  referred  to. 

Now.  by  a  fair  and  impartial  (Bur- 
roughs's  adding  machine)  count,  this 
story  of  approximately  6,000  words  con- 
tains 352  "sirs" — in  other  words,  prac- 
tically «  per  cent  of  its  total  verbiage 
consists  of  this  deferential  form  of  ad- 
dress. I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this 
can  be  improved  on,  and  I  hereby  offer 
to  write  you  a  story  on  any  subject,  and 
of  any  length,  that  may  be  specified  by 
you  (or  same  to  be  left  at  my  own  op- 
tion), with  the  express  stipulation  that 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  gross 
verbiage  shall  consist  of  the  second  per- 
son, feminine  form,  "ma'am"  or  "miss." 
I  suggest  the  latter  innovation  both  for 
the  sake  of  originality  and  of  its  prob- 
able appeal  to  suffragette  subscribers. 

I  believe  I  could  also  make  some  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  a  title.  For 
instance,  the  caption  "The  Sir-cumlution 
of  Mr.  Opt"  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  story  in  question. 
Let  me  hear  from  you.    W.  E.  Nesom. 


Winona,  Minn. 

Editob  (  Jollier's  : 

"A  Quiet  Life,  or  Life  on  the  Quiet" 
is  the  best  story  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time,  and  convinces  me  that  Collier's 
really  knows  a  good  story  when  it  sees 
one,  regardless  of 'the  author's  name. 

L.  L.  Bearscove. 


The  story  ["A  Quiet  Life,  or  Life  on 
the  Quiet"]  shows  a  keen  insight  into 
the  life  of  boarding-house  inmates,  and 
though  tinged  with  the  vernacular  of  a 
character  just  removed  from  the  street 
gamin,  yet  it  is  intensely  human.  The 
characters  are  not  merely  word  labeled, 
but  live  throughout  the  pages,  as  though 
real  personages. 

The  story  in  Collier's  is  of  a  burglar, 
and  is  more  interesting  than  "Ferguson's 
Adventures." 

—Atlantic City  (N.J.)  Union. 

+ 

y 

The  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly  for 
July  5  contains  a  good  story  by  Herbert 
Coolidge. ...  It  is  called  "The  Lady's  Man 
at  the  Show-Down,"  and  tells  the  ex- 
citing experiences  of  an  Eastern  college 
man  in  dealing  with  the  drunken  mar- 
shal of  a  little  town  in  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico.  It  is  a  very  clever  piece  of 
work,  and  is  made  the  leading  fiction 
feature  of  this  issue  of  Collier's. 

— Riverside  (Cal.)  Press. 


Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  recently  read  with  great  interest 
and  appreciation  the  outspoken  story, 
entitled  "In  the  House  of  the  Living 
Death."  To  my  mind  the  writer  treated 
a  tabooed  part  of  life  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  good  sense.  The  theme  runs 
constantly  through  the  story  and  comes 
to  a  climax  with  dramatic  startlingness. 
I  see  you  have  another  fine  little  charac- 
ter study  in  this  week's  Collier's  by  the 
same  author.  I  hope  you  have  many  more 
in  reserve.  ('has.  M.  Stiles.  M.  D. 


Florence.  S.  C. 

Editob  Collier's  : 

Here  is  a  happening  for  you.  I  don't 
read  newspapers  and  rarely  look  into 
weeklies,  but  I  am  so  weak  on  fiction 
published  in  other  forms  I  rend  every- 
thing from  the  "Atlantic"  down  to  Laura 


Jean  Libbey.  In  short.  I  am  an  om- 
nivorous story  reader.  So  much  for  the 
introduction. 

The  rest  concerns  the  accidental  read- 
ing of  a  little  tale  in  your  issue  of  the 
28th — "In  the  House  of  I  lie  Living 
Death." 

I  came  across  it  at  a  friend's  home, 
and  while  waiting  for  him  to  shave,  so 
to  speak,  read  it  word  for  word. 

Well,  I  can't  tell  you  about  the  chokes 
I  had.  how  I  was  charmed.  Suffice  it 
that,  I  was  bowled  over,  and  think  such  a 
tale  a  good  lesson  to  men.  It  is  a  simple 
and  thoroughly  artistic  (eat,  right  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  sentimental,  if  you 
wish,  but,  by  gum.  give  me  sentiment. 
Give  me  real  life,  too.  I  am  taking  three 
numbers  of  that  book  back  to  the  woods, 
and  if  you  don't  get  a  few  more  sub- 
scribers because  of  it.  it  won't  be  my  fault. 

"The  Black  Knobbers'  Poet"  also 
seemed  delightful,  more  sophisticated 
maybe,  but  no  more  delicious  to  me. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  keep  it  up.  Give 
us  the  real  thing — Life  and  Death  and 
Romance.  Give  us  good  writing,  and 
don't  think  we  can't  understand  it. 

C.  Heriot. 

+ 

Gebmantown,  Pa. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Many  of  the  new  stories  are  well  above 
the  average,  but  this  week  you  have 
found  at  last  the  new  thing  under  the 
sun — a  new  story  and  a  new  way  of  tell- 
ing it.  When  a  blase  reader  reads  a 
story  three  times,  and  then  returns 
once  more  to  find  new  subtleties  in  a 
fourth  reading,  it  must  be  "some  story." 
C.  Hilton-Turvey — a  master  artist — has 
achieved  the  impossible  in  "In  the  House 
of  the  Living  Death."  The  subject  has 
been  tabooed  in  American  literature,  and 
yet  it  must  be  a  mine  of  human  or  per- 
haps subhuman  interest.  French  writers 
have  a  different  half-world  to  describe, 
and  they  have  painted  it  in  many  lights; 
but  here  we  translate  "demimonde" — 
"underworld" — and  no  one  dared  to  look 
upon  this  half  hell  until  Hilton-Turvey, 
with  skill  equal  to  that  of  De  Maupas- 
sant, made  us  see  the  man-made  inferno 
through  the  innocent  eyes  of  a  little 
child.  Surely  this  story  will  be — is — 
one  of  the  little  classics  of  literature. 
Collier's  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  fine  genius. 

C.  O'Connell  Walsh. 


Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

Just  a  word  in  praise  of  that  sermon 
of  yours,  "In  the  House  of  the  Living 
Death."  It  will  do  a  lot  of  good — con- 
veys a  high  moral  lesson  without  a  word 
of  preaching.  A  wonderful  piece  of 
work.  Ii.  S.  Turner. 

* 

Phimos,  Pa. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
secured  a  contributor  to  your  excellent 
magazine  who  writes  stories  like  "In  the 
House  of  the  Living  Death."  Quite  re- 
markable and  capable  of  doing  more  good 
work  than  many  crusades.      M.  Knerr. 


Manati,  Porto  Pico. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

Just  a  line  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  writer.  C.  Hilton- 
Turvey.  The  story  in  the  June  28 
Collier's.  "In  the  House  of  the  Living 
Death."  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
story  stays  with  me  and  will  not  down. 
This,  I  take  it.  is  a  test  of  power. 

Hoping  that  we  shall  see  many  more 
from  the  same  pen.  I  am,    C.  W.  Stiles. 


Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

Editob  Collier's  : 

"In  the  House  of  the  Living  Death." 
published  in  your  June  28  issue,  is  a 
bit  of  realism  that  most  periodicals 
would  hesitate  to  publish.  Conventional 
prudes  do  not  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
reading  public  to-day.  however,  and  it 
is  more  honor  to  you  that  you  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  dis- 
cuss such  live  issues  fearlessly  and  so 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  cover  up  a  "sore"  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  it.  The  story  is  beautifully 
written.  Let  us  have  more  of  this  kind  of 
stories  and  let  us  hear  again  from  C. 
Hilton-Turvey.        B.  Frank  Walters. 
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The  Noiseless  Suffragette 


{Continued  from  page  6; 


every  man,  every  newspaper,  and  every 
political  supporter  of  the  doubtful  ones 
at  Springfield  was  besought  to  get  into 
the  fight.  Many  of  them  did.  The  fire 
from  home  on  wavering  members  became 
tremendous  and  constant.  And  still  the 
enemy  did  not  wake  up.  For  there  were 
only  three  lone  women  on  the  job — atoms 
in  a  maelstrom  of  lobbyists — and  who 
was  afraid  of  three  women V 

WILL  HE — CAN  HE — KEEP  HIS  WORD? 

ONE  by  one  the  doubtful  ones  were 
pledged,  not  to  vote  for  suffrage  but 
to  vote  against  amendments  on  second 
reading.  "(Jive  us  fair  play,'"  was  the  plea. 
It  worked.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  suffrage  in  the  House, 
and  the  man  whose  vitriolic  and  scath- 
ing speeches  are  the  most  feared,  con- 
ceded this  much  to  his  old  schoolmate 
and  boyhood  friend,  Mrs.  Funk.  He 
would  sit  silent  on  second  reading.  At  the 
agreed  time  the  bill  came  up.  Over  ninety 
members  voted  against  the  amendment, 
and  the  bill  went  to  the  third  reading 
intact  by  an  impressive  majority. 

It  was  a  stunning  surprise  to  the  slum- 
bering opponents.  They  still  did  not  be- 
lieve that  seventy-seven  men  would  vote 
for  it  on  third  reading — they  had  seen 
suffrage  bills  get  to  third  reading  too 
often  for  that — but  they  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  vote  and  they  were  nervous. 
Within  a  day  the  tremendous  machinery 
of  the  united  societies  swung  into  op- 
position and  the  real  fight  was  on. 

By  this  time  the  suffrage  lobby  had 
sent  for  one  more  general — Mrs.  Medill 
McCormick  of  Chicago.  And  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormick  went  painstakingly  to  work  on 
the  men  who  had  successfully  resisted 
the  other  three.  It  was  a  deadly  system. 
Each  woman  had  her  own  line  of  at- 
tack. The  fourth  degree  proved  too 
much  for  several  of  the  members.  They 
succumbed,  and  their  cards  were  taken 
from  the  doubtful  list  and  added  to  the 
pledges. 

There  were  now  enough  votes  pledged 
to  pass  the  bill.  But  the  work  had  just 
begun.  The  cards  were  gone  over  again 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  four 
women  put  every  name  under  the  acid 
test  of  doubt.  "Will  he  keep  his 
word?"  "Can  he  keep  his  word?"  "Can 
the  other  side  get  him?"  "Can  he  stand 
up  against  the  pressure?"  The  doubt- 
ful ones  were  separated  again  and  to 
their  home  districts  went  telegrams. 
The  "pressure"  must  be  neutralized  by 
pressure  from  the  other  side.  In  the  end 
something  over  eighty  certain  pledges 
were  segregated.  They  were  divided 
into  groups  of  ten.  and  trusted  members 
were  asked  to  act  as  "captains."  In 
reality  they  were  shepherds.  Their  duty 
was  to  watch  these  men,  to  insure  their 
attendance,  and  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming confused  and  voting  the  wrong 
way  in  the  parliamentary  roll  calls 
which  were  certain  to  occur.  And  from 
the  moment  the  bill  went  to  third  read- 
ing a  watch  was  set  which  never 
ceased. 

From  the  galleries,  seat  plats  in  hand, 
two  of  the  four  women  checked  every 
friendly  vote  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
Absentees  were  located.  No  friend  got 
away  from  the  Capitol  without  a  definite 
statement  as  to  his  destination  and  his 
time  of  return.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  captains  it  was  possible  at  any  time 
to  get  a  majority  into  the  House  within 
half  an  hour  to  head  off  any  attempt 
to  pull  the  bill  back  to  second  reading  or 
to  call  it  up  when  the  attendance  was 
thin. 

In  their  eagerness  at  this  point  a  queer 
catastrophe  happened.  The  House  ele- 
vator went  insane  one  afternoon,  and 
after  shooting  to  the  roof  of  the  Capitol 
fell  with  a  crash.  It  was  crowded,  and 
as  it  shot  by  the  House  floor,  one  of  the 
women  saw  inside  a  House  member 
whom  she  had  won  over  previously  after 
talking  scientific  potato  raising  to  him 
for  two  hours.  "Oh-oh,  there  goes  a  vote !" 
she  cried  in  the  general  din.  It  was  too 
good  to  keep.  The  story  got  around  and 
that  member  didn't  vote  for  suffrage. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

ALL  this  time  the  strength  of  the  suf- 
frage vote  was  a  mystery  except  to 
the  four  womeu^and  three  men.  one  in 
the  Senate,  two  m  the  House.  Those 
who  pledged  were  asked  in  addition  to 
keep  the  fact  a  secret.  Every  attempt 
<m  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  take  a 
poll    of    the    House    was    met    with  a 


counterpoll  in  which  members  were 
urged  not  to  tell  how  they  stood.  "We 
have  enough,"  was  the  smiling  informa- 
tion which  met  all  inquiries  from 
enemies  or  friends.  It  was  a  deadly 
reiteration  and  the  more  disgusting  to 
the  worried  enemy  because  not  over 
forty  of  the  "enough"  could  be  located 
and  they  were  rock  firm  for  suffrage. 
The  enemy  didn't  know  whom  to  work 
on  and  wasted  much  time  trying  to  find 
out.  Many  unsuspected  friends  of  suf- 
frage were  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
opposition. 

Even  a  majority  is  a  poor  and  feeble 
thing  in  a  legislative  body,  however. 
Many  a  good  law  has  died  year  after 
year  in  many  a  Legislature  and  in  many 
a  Congress  while  a  majority  stood  ready, 
but  not  overanxious,  to  vote  for  it.  When 
the  suffrage  bill  came  to  a  vote  on 
June  .">,  in  the  House  at  Springfield, 
the  women  had  a  majority,  but  that  was 
all  they  had.  What  they  needed  seemed 
to  be  blasting  powder.  The  bill  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  calendar, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  to  dis- 
lodge it.  An  attempt  to  call  it  up  was 
met  with  the  objection  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  would  be  required  to 
get  the  bill  up  out  of  its  order.  That 
meant  102  votes — an  impossible  number. 
And  postponement  at  that  late  date 
meant  certain  defeat. 

Things  looked  desperate  for  a  minute 
until  some  member  recalled  the  fact  that 
a  new  rule  had  been  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session.  It  was  a  Progres- 
sive rule,  and  the  Progressive  delegation 
had  kicked  and  fought  for  it  and  had 
made  themselves  very  disagreeable  in 
their  insistence  for  it.  It  provided  that 
the  House  might  proceed  by  a  majority 
vote  to  any  order  of  business  and  in  that 
order  of  business  to  any  bill  in  that 
order.  In  other  words,  it  gave  a  major- 
ity in  the  House  the  right  to  run  the 
House.  There  was  some  little  pother 
about  this  in  Congress  once  just  before 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  his  satellites 
started  on  their  long,  swift  slide  to  ob- 
livion, and  the  rule  at  Springfield  had 
been  adopted  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  rules  at  Washington  were  changed 
— to  prevent  the  minority  from  ruling 
with  the  aid  of  a  stuffed  and  undi- 
gested calendar. 

THE  NEW  TACTICS 

THIS  new  rule  had  not  been  invoked 
during  the  year,  but  its  mission  was 
to  give  the  women  of  Illinois  the  ballot. 
Amid  the  frantic  objections  of  the  oppo- 
sition, Edward  Shurtleff,  twice  Speaker 
and  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  the 
House,  rose,  when  asked  for  his  opinion, 
and  stated  that  the  rule  was  clear.  It 
would  take  two  roll  calls  to  get  the  bill 
up,  but  these  roll  calls  could  not  be 
preventer  1, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  sub- 
stitute motions,  it  took  three  roll  calls, 
and  it  was  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  with 
lunch  time  far  in  the  rear  and  a  fam- 
ished House  facing  two  hours  of  ora- 
tory, before  the  crucial  roll  call  was 
begun. 

In  the  meantime  three  of  the  four 
women  lobbyists  sat  in  the  gallery,  while 
the  fourth  sat  outside  the  door.  No  one 
could  be  more  quiet  and  helpless  than 
those  women  were.  While  opposing  lob- 
byists swarmed  like  hornets  on  the  floor, 
the  four  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do- 
save  that  when  in  the  confusing  parlia- 
mentary votes  some  friend  passed  his 
vote  or  voted  wrong,  a  note  would  flutter 
down  to  the  door  and  a  member  below 
would  pick  it  up  casually.  In  five  sec- 
onds another  member  would  be  at  the 
side  of  the  wabbling  one  and  later  the 
vote  would  be  changed.  And  for  four 
hours  no  friendly  member  left  the  House 
without  telling  the  lynx-eyed  Mrs.  Trout 
at  the  door  just  where  he  was  going,  how 
soon  he  would  return,  and  how  he  might 
be  reached. 

They  say  that  not  since  the  election  of 
Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate 
has  there  been  so  tense  and  exciting  a 
battle.  Famished  and  overwrought,  now 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
revolutionary  bill  in  the  history  of  the 
Legislature  was  being  voted  upon,  the 
members  sat  with  jangling  nerves  while 
man  after  man.  as  his  name  was  called, 
got  up  and  fought  out  his  position  in 
shrieking  oratory.  As  the  roll  crept 
slowly  down  to  the  end  of  the  list  it 
seemed  evident  to  the  members  checking 
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The  making  of  thin 
watches  which  shall  also 
be  reliable  is  fraught  with 
many  fine  technical  dif- 
ficulties. 

That  we  offer  a  thin 
watch  at  all  announces 
that  we  have  conquered 
these  difficulties,  for  never 
does  a  Waltham  watch  go 
out  without  possessing  as 
its  main  glory  instrumental 
precision. 

The  '  'Colonial  A"  watch 
shown  here  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  imperceptible  in 
the  pocket  and  a  true 
Waltham  in  accuracy. 

Perhaps  you  would  like 
our  booklet  on  thin  watches. 
We  would  like  you  to  have 
it.    It  is  free  on  request. 

Coirvparvy 

-WaltRam,  Xass. 


Before  buying  any  -watch 
be  sure  to  ask  your  jeweler 
about  our  "Riverside*  models. 
The  Riverside  booklet  is  inter- 
esting and  free.  Write  us  for  it. 
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The  family  in  a  group  photograph — 
before  they  have  left  the  old  fireside  and 
gone  out  into  the  big  world — Ever  think 
of  it? 

Nothing  preserves  the  home  atmosphere 
and  home  memories  like  a  group  picture — 
with  father  and  mother  in  the  center. 

And,  when  the  family  is  scattered  how- 
glad  you  will  be  that  you  had  it  done  in  time. 

Photography  almost  puts  this  obligation 
on  us.    Make  the  appointment  to-day. 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES T 

-f-  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  ~r 

ADiliated  with  Ru»h  Medical  Cullece  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  Chicago.  Rej;istere<l  by  state  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  prepares  for  Responsible  positions. 
Eitrht  hour  day.  Preparatory  Dept.  Theoretical  and 
Practical  instruction.  Modern  Home  just  completed. 
For  information  address  Principal,  M.  HELEN  I 
McMII.I.AN,  Box  .12,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 


Winona  College  of  Agriculture 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  Two  years  ALL 
AGRICULTURE  COURSE,  prepares  for  all  phases  of  forming. 

12th  ANNUAL  SESSION  BEGINS  SEPT.  16. 

Experience  on  College  Farm.    Increasing  demand  for 

teachers  of  agriculture.    Comfortable  living  facilities. 

Athletics.    Expenses  reasonable.     For  catalog  address, 
J.  C.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  H, Winona  Lake.  Ind.,  or 
REGISTRAR,  501  Willoughby  Dldg.,  81  E.Madison  St., Chicago, 111 


Advertising  and  Selling  Ideas 


BE  a  Commercial  Artist.  We  teach  you  by  correspond- 
ence, giving  all  our  students  personal  instruction  and 
criticism.  Our  new  course  offers  you  the  chance  of 
putting  your  artistic  talents  to  commercial  use.  Advertising 
illustration — lettering — designing  of  covers,  posters,  trade- 
marks and  other  practical  forms  of  pictorial  advertising  with 
methods  of  reproduction  are  included  in  these  lessons.  If 
you  will  send  us  a  sample  of  your  work  enclosing  postage 
for  return,  you  will  receive  our  advice  as  to  your  abilities. 
Good  advertising  artists  are  well  paid. 


Academy  of  Advertising  Art, 


1100  AUDITORIUM 
TOWER 


Chicago,  Illinois 


up  that  there  weren't  enough  votes  to 
carry  the  hill.  In  despair  several  mem- 
bers rushed  out.  to  Mrs.  Trout  and  told 
her  the  hill  was  lost.  She  cried.  Women 
are  always  doing  foolish  things.  So  are 
men.    For  some  of  the  men  cried  too. 

HOW   AM)  WHY  THE  BILL  WAS  PASSED 

AS  the  last  name  was  called,  and  Zolla, 
a  twenty-five-year-old  Jewish  Pro- 
gressive from  Chicago,  voted  "Aye,"  many 
members  looked  up  with  pity  and  de- 
spair at  the  three  women  in  the  gallery. 
Zolla's  vote  made  seventy-five — two 
short.  Mrs.  Booth  was  smiling  placidly. 
For  a  little  woman  she  could  take  de- 
feat, with  uncanny  pluck.  Then  the  sur- 
prises began.  The  Speaker's  name  was 
called.  Speaker  McKinley  is  a  young 
man,  as  yet  unmarried.  But  they  say, 
and  no  one  has  denied  it,  that  the  rea- 
son why  his  engagement  was  not  an* 
nounced  until  a  day  or  two  after  the 
passage  of  the  suffrage  hill  was  because 
a  certain  Chicago  young  woman  had  told 
him  that  she  would  announce  it  when 
the  suffrage  hill  passed.  Anyway  the 
Speaker  voted  "Aye,"  and  the  opposition 
reeled  with  surprise.  Then  Barker,  an- 
other young  man  who  had  been  waver- 
ing between  his  sympathy  for  the  plucky 
woman  lobbyists  and  his  desire  to  con- 
tinue a  political  career  in  a  hostile  dis- 
trict, voted  "Aye,"  having  passed  his 
vote  before.  And  with  the  seventy-sev- 
enth vote  the  barbarically  decorated 
ceiling  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tilted  slowly  up  and  down  under  the 
cheers.    The  bill  had  passed. 

As  the  absentees  were  called,  six  more 
votes  came  in.  And  when  the  members 
swarmed  around  Mrs.  Booth  to  chide  her 
for  her  coolness,  she  only  smiled  again. 
She  had  eighty-three  votes  on  her  list. 
She  knew  they  would  vote  "Aye."  And 
in  addition  she  had  two  emergency  votes 
— men  who  would  change  their  votes  to 
make  the  seventy-sixth  and  seventy-sev- 
enth votes,  if  necessary.  There  was 
nothing  to  worry  over.  Kadn't  she  kept 
a  card  catalogue? 

With  great  modesty  the  four  women 
have  published  statements  giving  the 
credit  of  the  victory  to  the  various  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  who  aided 
them — to  Senator  Magill,  who  did  the 
hard  work  in  the  Senate,  and  to  Senator 
Juul,  who  became  converted  at  a  dra- 
matic moment  and  voted  for  the  bill;  to 
Representative  Scott,  who  fathered  the 
bill  in  the  House ;  to  Representative 
Shurtleff,  who,  after  having  killed  two 
suffrage  bills  in  previous  sessions  over 
which  he  presided,  sot  up  when  the  vote 
was  taken  last  June  and  announced  his 
conversion  in  no  uncertain  tones;  to  the 
Speaker,  who  stood  out  against  great 
pressure  and  pave  the  bill  a  fair  deal: 
to  the  Progressives,  who  voted  solidly 
for  suffrage;  and  to  others.  Rut  the 
legislators  who  were  still  talking  the 
battle  over  when  the  session  closed  didn't 
waste  much  time  over  their  own  part  in 
the  fight. 

They  had  seen  what  to  them  was 
almost  inexplicable — the  passage  of  a 
revolutionary  bill  through  a  supposedly 
hostile  Legislature,  without  noise,  with- 
out influence,  without  popular  clamor, 
and,  above  all,  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  reward  for  support  except  the  cer- 
tainty of  hostility  from  powerful  inter- 
ests at  home. 

How  did  the  women  do  it?  Perhaps 
the  most  general  answer  of  the  legisla- 
tors to  their  own  question  is  the  belief 
that  they  did  it  through  the  preatest 
appeal  which  woman  can  make  to  man 
— the  need  of  help.  A  lobby  of  a  thou- 
sand excited  women  doesn't  need  help. 
Some  legislators  have  been  rude  enough 
to  say  that  it  needs  strait-jackets.  Rut, 
the  four  quiet  women,  saying  little, 
working  day  after  day  against  what 
seemed  to  be  hopeless  odds,  won  many 
votes  from  the  sheer  innate  chivalry 
which  still  causes  man  to  help  woman. 
"It  wasn't  a  lobby  at  all,"  said  one  Rep- 
resentative; "it  was  an  exhibit.  An  ex- 
hibit of  the  way  women  can  be  politi- 
cians and  women  at  the  same  time.  That 
lobby  by  its  mere  presence  smashed  one 
of  the  bippest  arguments  against  votes 
for  women — that  political  work  will 
coarsen  them." 

PSYCHOLOGY  AM)  FAIR  PLAY 

THIS  feeling  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness won  some  votes  and  took  the 
stinp  out  of  some  opposition.  It  caused 
men  who  voted  against  the  bill  to  help 
(he  women  in  many  ways  before  the  final 
ha  Mot.  The  lobby  kept  down  opposition 
because  of  its  lack  of  aggressiveness. 
It  takes  a  very  bitter  man  indeed  to  rise 
up  on  his  hind  leps  and  fight  tooth  and 
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nail  against  a  few  quiet  women  who  de- 
cline to  fight  back  and  who  will  not 
even  argue  their  case. 

The  women  themselves  had  many  in- 
teresting things  to  say  about  their  work 
when  it  was  all  over.  Mrs.  Booth,  who 
emerged  from  her  old  blue  hat  and  plain 
dress  after  the  vote  and  played  croquet 
for  relaxation  in  becoming  summer 
gowns,  says  that  psychology  and  fair 
play  heljied  them  the  most.  They  used 
the  psychology  and  depended  on  the 
men  for  the  fair  play.  For  the  first 
three  months  they  scarcely  Calked  suf- 
frage with  the  members.  At  no  time 
did  they  talk  at  any  length  mi  any  sub- 
ject. They  did  not  attempt  to  remake 
any  minds.  Now  and  then  they  could 
pive  a  suppestion  to  a  man  who  was 
painfully  hunting  for  a  reason  which 
might  convert  him.  Often  they  could 
give  a  suggestion  to  a  member  which 
could  help  that  member  in  converting 
another.  Appealing  to  their  enemies  for 
help,  not  for  votes,  they  found  most 
effective.  All  of  their  personal  work 
was  done  in  the  Capitol — most  of  it  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Sleepless  nights  over  the 
card  catalogues,  typewriters,  and  tele- 
graph blanks  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"And  of  all  our  pledges  in  House  and 
Senate  only  two  went  back  on  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Booth,  "and  one  of  these  warned 
us  in  advance." 

So  much  for  the  way  in  which  the  men 
responded  to  the  "fair  play"  suggestion. 

A   SAMPLE   OF   NON M ILITA NT  GENERALSHIP 

THE  women  didn't  waste  any  time  on 
hopeless  votes.  They  determined  as 
early  as  possible  the  men  whom  they 
could  not  possibly  get  and  let  them 
alone.  That  saved  time  and  it  saved 
information  from  the  enemy.  And  they 
did  not  waste  time  on  their  devoted 
friends.  These  also  were  let  alone  as 
much  as  possible  except  where  they 
could  help.  For  almost  every  doubtful 
vote  they  found  a  friend  in  the  Legisla- 
ture who  stood  close  to  the  man.  From 
him  they  learned  the  real  objection  and 
often  through  him  they  supplied  the 
clinching  argument.  If  there  were 
powerful  objectors  in  his  district,  more 
powerful  supporters  were  found.  If  the 
member  hail  been  receiving  protests  by 
mail  he  soon  received  twice  the  num- 
ber of  petitions.  One  man  who  had  in- 
tended to  vote  for  suffrage,  but  was 
troubled  with  doubts,  was  surprised  to 
receive  hundreds  of  letters  from  his  dis- 
trict urging  him  to  support  the  bill.  He 
doesn't  know  yet  why  he  received  them 
hut  his  seat  mate  on  his  left  does.  He 
had  heard  the  other  member  express 
some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
woman's  general  ballot  and  bad  reported 
it  to  the  lobby. 

"Illinois  women  bad  tried  all  the  old 
methods,"  said  Mrs.  Funk  after  the  vote. 
"These  methods  had  failed  and  the 
Illinois  women  simply  tried  a  new  plan. 
We  tried  to  answer  the  cardinal  objec- 
tions by  our  work.  We  answered  the 
claim  that  politics  makes  woman  un- 
womanly by  making  a  quiet,  pleasant 
campaign.  We  tried  to  prove  that  women 
would  not  argue  by  personality  and  hys- 
teria or  by  using  cold,  impersonal  state- 
ments of  fact;  and  we,  the  women  of  Illi- 
nois, admitted  that  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home  by  staying  there  and  petting 
results  with  a  committee  of  four." 

"I  think  the  English  suffragette  cam- 
paign helped  pet  us  the  vote,"  continued 
Mrs.  Funk,  "by  the  contrast  which  we 
furnished.  While  Englishwomen  were 
blowing  up  country  homes  and  abbeys 
we  weren't  even  making  speeches.  And 
we  took  every  occasion  to  remind  the 
legislators  that  the  reason  why  we  could 
work  as  we  did  was  because  we  were 
dealing  with  reasonable  American  men." 

"I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Booth,  after  the 
vote,  "that  the  women  in  any  State  in 
the  country  can  obtain  the  ballot  by  the 
methods  which  we  used." 

"we've  got  to  make  good" 

THE  suffrage  bill  which  passed  the 
Legislature  grants  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  statutory  offices — i.  e..  those  not 
created  or  specified  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.  These  statutory  offices  in- 
clude Presidential  electors,  city  officials, 
and  some  county  officials.  The  victory 
is  incomplete  because  a  constitutional 
amendment  must  be  carried  before  Illi- 
nois women  can  vote  for  (Jovernor.  Hut. 
as  it  is.  the  bill  adds  about  1.500.000 
votes  to  Illinois's  voice  on  President  and 
pives  the  women  of  the  State  the  op- 
portunity to  clean  up  about  their  homes 
— in  the  city  governments.  And  with 
this  lever  at  their  disposal  it  is  a  stout- 
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hearted  legislator  who  will  decline  to 
vote  for  the  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  the  near  future. 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned  the 
four  women  were  still  in  Springfield, 
waiting  for  the  Governor  to  sign  the 
bill.  Scores  of  members  bade  them  good- 
by  in  the  lobby  of  the  Leland  Hotel. 
They  had  been  suddenly  transformed 
from  the  quiet,  apparently  helpless 
woman  lobbyists  into  the  representatives 
of  1,300.000  votes,  and  as  such  were  ap- 
proached with  the  profoundest  respect. 
With  reprehensible  frivolity  they  were 
eating  chocolates  from  a  large  box  when 
lust  I  saw  them,  and  they  declined  to  lie 


austere.  In  fact  they  were  more  humble 
and  worried  than  they  were  when  the 
\  i ite  w  as  in  the  balance. 

"It's  a  tremendous  responsibility," 
said  Mrs.  Funk  nervously.  "We  women 
have  the  ballot  now.  We've  got  to  use 
it.  And  we've  got  to  make  good.  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  I  never 
felt  so  ignorant  and  helpless  in  my  life. 
.My.  but  we  will  have  to  work  and  study  !" 

Which  is  doubtless  true.  But  perhaps 
in  their  very  ignorance  the  women  of 
Illinois  will  use  what  their  lobbyists 
did — psychology  and  bookkeeping.  And 
if  they  do.  there  are  stormy  times  ahead 
for  the  politicians. 


The  Stationary  Baby 

(  Cuncludeil  from  page  17) 


"'It's  Vickie,'  she  said,  scairtlike,  'my 
darlin'  little  Vickie;  I  must  go  to  her  ef 
you'll  excuse  me.' 

"  'I'll  go  get  her.  ma.'  Mis'  Mullins's 
daughter  says,  jumpin'  up.  and  she 
brought  down  the  baby  an'  got  its  bot- 
tle, an'  some  one  stopped  the  talkin'  ma- 
chine. 

"It  did  look  awful  cute,  like  a  rich 
baby,  sittin'  on  the  old  lady's  lap  in  a 
soft  nighty  with  feather  stitchin'  all 
around  it  in  pink  silk,  an'  the  kitten  run 
to  it.  an'  the  puppy  raced  pell-mell  to  try 
an'  git  into  Grandma  Mullins's  lap  too 
— he  was  kind  o"  jealous — an'  she 
stood  up  and  held  the  baby  high  up  in 
the  air.  over  her  head,  an'  it  jest  roared 
— the  puppy  scairt  it.  The  old  lady  grew 
so  pale  I  was  feared  o'  her  heart. 

"  'The  dog'll  bite  the  baby.'  she 
screamed.  T  can't  hev  him  nohow ;  the 
cat'll  scratch  her  blessed  baby  fingers; 
the  canary  bird'll  wake  her  up;  oh, 
whatever  shall  I  do?' 

"'Hush,  ma.'  her  daughter  says  in  a 
loud  whisper,  'you'll  make  the  neighbors 
feel  bad.'  Then  she  raised  her  voice  an' 
looked  at  us.  knowin'like.    'An'  anyway. 


you  know,'  she  says,  'they  would  hurt 
the  baby  an'  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  keep 
it,  an',  besides,  it's  Liz  Whalan's  baby, 
an'  you've  got  to  giv  it  up  now  you've 
got  the  chickens  an'  the  puppy  an'  the 
kitten,'  an'  with  that  she  jest  grabs  that 
baby  an'  goes  out  o'  the  room  with  it. 

"Grandma  Mullins  sat  down  in  a 
rockin' -chair  an'  began  to  cry.  quietlike, 
an'  we  all  sensed  she  saw  us  folks  was 
all  agin  her.  Jim  Whalan  was  a-waitin' 
out  by  the  front  door,  an'  he  jest  put  a 
shawl  about  the  baby  an'  run. 

"Then  we  all  tried  to  talk  some  more, 
but  Grandma  Mullins  wouldn't  say  noth- 
in',  but  she  did  pet  the  kitten  some,  an' 
then  we  come  home.  It  all  worked 
lovely." 

"Um-m,  but,  ma,"  urged  Mary  Eliza, 
laying  down  her  spoon  in  rapturous  sat- 
isfaction, "what'll  Grandma  Mullins  ever 
do  with  all  them  animals?" 

MRS.  JONES  sighed  contentedly. 
"I  don't  know,  child,  that  ain't 
the  point,  be  it?   Liz  Whalan's  got  her 
baby  without  the  perlice,  an'  I  hope  she 
don't  ever  break  her  other  leg." 


Gift  of  God 


Drawing  hy  Charles  R,  Harley 


Dear  is  the  brook  that  laughs  where  lilies  nod  ; 
But — bless  the  gutter-flow  that  down  the  street 
Brings  plashy  coolness,  washing  little  feet 

Where,  truly,  Water  is  the  Gift  of  God! 


-Arthur  Guiterman. 


NA! 

Sugar  Wafers 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  meet  every  demand  for  a 
dainty  dessert  confection.  Whether  served  with 
ices,  custards,  fruits  or  beverages,  they  are  equally 
delightful.  The  sweet,  creamy  filling  of  Nabisco — 
the  delicate  wafer  shells— leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Truly  are  they  fairy  sandwiches. 

In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty-five-cent  tins. 


ADORA:— Another  dessert 
confection  of  enchanting 
goodness.  Alluring  squares 
in  filled  sugar-wafer  form. 


FLSTINO: — A  dessert  sweet,  shaped  like 
an  almond.  A  shell  so  fragile  and  tooth- 
some that  it  melts  on  the  tongue,  disclos- 
ing a  kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


COLLIER'S   Washington  Bureau 
will  furnish  to  Collier  readers  a 
wealth   of   information   on  any 
subject  for  which  Washington   is  head- 
quarters. 

This  service  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers; 
to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  In  a 
word,  to  business  and  professional  men 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Washington  office. 
Write  us  upon  any  subject  about  which 
you  have  reason  to  believe  we  can  be  of 
help.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  like.  No 
charge  to   the   subscribers  of  Collier's. 

COLLIER'S 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

901-902  Munsey  Building         Washington,  D.  C. 
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Thin  Model 
1 7-Jewel 
Movement 


2  5 -Year 
Guaranteed 
Gold-Strata  Case 


Send  for  This  Watch 
On  7  Days*  Free  Trial 

To  Collier's  Weekly  readers  who  mail  coupon  below 
at  once  we  will  send  this  beautiful  "Thin  Model" 
25-year  guaranteed  gold-strata  watch,  on  7  days 
approval  without  one  cent  in  advance  —  but 
YOU  MUST  BE  QUICK. 
This  superb  Watch  is  indeed  a  triumph  in  the 
art  of  watch-making.  The  photograph  above 
shows  the  actual  size  of  the  Watch.  The  move- 
ment is  the  famous  Guaranteed  17-Jewel  Illinois 
Movement.  This  Watch  is  not  only  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, but  the  graceful  thin  model  gold-strata  case 
lends  it  a  beauty  and  distinction  which  will  make 
it  a  constant  joy  to  you  every  time  you  look  at  it. 

Payments— Only  $2  a  Month 

This  is  the  greatest  "watch  value"  in  America, 
but  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Our 
plan  is  to  send  you  the  Watch  on  approval  so  that 
you  can  see  the  Watch  itself,  examine  it  carefully 
and  wear  it  fora  week  before  payingui  any  money 
or  obligating  yourself  to  keep  it.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  send  us  one  cent  now.  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  below  and  we  will  then  send  you  the  Watch 
carefully  packed,  by  registered  mail.  After  you 
have  worn  this  beautiful  Watch  a  week,  if  you  de- 
cide to  keep  it,  you  may  send  us  only  $2  cash  and 
then  $2  a  month  till  our  special  price  of  $22.50  is 
paid.  But  if  the  Watch  is  not  satisfactory  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  then  you  may  return  it 
to  us  "express  collect."  So,  you  see,  you  take 
absolutely  no  risk. 

Free  Monogram  Offer  to  those  who 

 ~-    -  mail  coupon 


LACLEDE 


"%  below  promptly,  we  offer  to  engrave  by 
%  hand,  their  initials  on  the  back  of  this 
u  rn  %  watch  in  exquisite  ribbon  monogram 
WAILH  LU.  \  letters.  So  then,  if  you  answer 
1127-29  Pine  St.  \  promptly,  you  may  have  your  own 
St.  Louis,  Mo.        \    initials  handsomely  engraved  by 

Send  me  for  examinn-     %     hand   on    the   back   of    this  SU- 

tion,  your  17-jewei  25-  %  perb  watch,  free  of  charge. 
year^njanteedi-M.i-strata  ^  Jeweler's  regular  charge  is 
l"*^ ^VlT,"l    \  from  $1.50  to  $2.0(1,  but  if 

factory  I  will  send  you  12  as  »  you  are  prompt  ,  we  will  do 
first  payment  and  $2  a  month  %  it  for  you  FREE.  This  IS 
thcreaft'eruntiiToursrecinlprlce      \     a    great    Opportunity— One 

of  822.60  i,, , aid.  if.h.waichi,     %    that  you  must  not  miss. 

not  satisfactory  and  I  do  not  wish       A      m     J     a        j  —-.'I 

tokeepit.iwiilnot>fTTouwith-nT    *    Tear  off  and  mail  cou- 

davs  and  the  Watch  U  then  to  be      %     pon  at  Once, 
returned  at  your  expense,  a?  offered  \ 

(Vlier  a   Weekly   readers.      (NOTE  :       *  .    ,  TTiV 

Print   initials   you    wieh    engraved    in     \  LiALLlDIj 


monogram,  on  edge  of  coupon.) 
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\  WATCH  CO. 

\  1127-29  Pine  St. 

•    %  St.  Louis, 
\  Mo. 


A  Matchless 


Complexion  fot  is  cents. 

That  small  sum  is  the  price  of  Pears'  Soap, 
with  its  power  to  repair  the  harm  done  by 
common  soaps  and  to  give  healthful, 
fresh  and  lovely  skin.    There's  beauty  in 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

vmt  a  cent  defiosit,  |>repay  the  freight  an,! 
ow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  lean, 
lr  un'ieard  of  prices  allfi  marvelous  offers  on 
highest  grade  1914  mode]  liirycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 


Ho 


<ot  hi, 


bi 


of  ti 


I  fro  it 


anyone  at  OIKM  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Cata- 
log and  learn  our  tronderfut  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  r^Y." 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  che.iper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES ,  Coaater-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Po  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES  cnrr 

Our  Big,  New  Catalog  F  IV LL 

Save  money  on  your  Photographic  Supplies  We  deliver 
right  to  your  door,  CHARGES  PREPAID,  Standard 
makes  of  Cameras,  Lenses.  Textbooks  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  for  either  amateur  or  profes- 
sional at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  this  big 
money  saving  catalog  to  you.   Write  today. 

American  Photo  Text  Book  Co.,  352  Adams  Ave.,  Scranlon,  Pa. 


In  Pittsburgh 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 


NO  MONEY 

Just  ask  for  a  generous  trial  bottle;  3-in-One  cleans  and  pol- 
ishes all  veneered  and  varnished  surfaces;  saves  old  furni- 
ture. Write  Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  42  AJN'F.  Bdwy..  New  York. 


"Stand?  And — my  princely  allow- 
ance— " 

"Oil,  you'll  still  he  wanting  money  for 
Special  purposes,  now  and  then.  Let 
this  inn  on  till  you're  ready  to  use  it." 

"No.  That's  exactly  it.  father.  I'm 
afraid — horribly  afraid — I've  heen  play- 
ing the  philanthropist  a  hit.  That  ends 
now." 

Darmon  laughed.  "How  you  social- 
ists do  rave  at  that  word  'philanthropy,' 
don't  you?"  Guarded,  straining,  humor- 
ous, marshaling  every  ounce  of  his  im- 
mense tactical  resource,  the  man  pitted 
himself  against  Fate  undauntedly.  "And 
I  don't  blame  you,  mind.  I've  seen 
something  of  philanthropy.  It's  a  sickly, 
sniveling  business;  there's  no  logic,  no 
common  reason,  in  it.  But  you — don't  you 
trouble,  my  boy.  You've  never  been  a  phi- 
lanthropist. You  couldn't  be.  You're  too 
practical — too  much  like  your  daddy." 

"Yes,"  said  Laurie.  "Whatever  else  I 
am,  I'm  like  you.  In  my  little  tortured 
way.  of  course.  You  call  me  a  socialist. 
I  don't  even  know  whether  I'm  a  social- 
ist, in  the  real  sense.  If  to  he  a  social- 
ist means  building  great  dreams  for  the 
future,  then  I'm  not.  I  haven't  a  dream 
in  my  head.  I'm  as  far  from  the  Utopian, 
the  idealist,  as  a  man  could  be.  I've 
lived  among  some  poets  lately — I've 
learned  to  make  a  kind  of  guess,  any- 
way, at  their  viewpoint.  Rut  I  never 
rise  to  that.  My  instinct  is  straight 
utilitarian,  industrial.  I  have  to  see 
things  with  my  own  eyes,  touch  'em 
with  my  hands.  I'm  an  organizer — al- 
most a  promoter.  So,  with  your  money, 
I've  put  up  a  couple  of  model  tenements, 
launched  into  a  new  type  of  scientific 
trade  school — " 

"Well.  Why  not  go  on?  It's  done 
good,  hasn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know — I'm  not  so  sure.  Any- 
way. I'm  at  the  end  of  that,  father." 

DARMON  gazed  steadfastly  across 
into  his  eyes.  "Decent  up-to-date 
houses,  at  the  rent  of  rookeries,  ought  to 
do  good.  A  school  that  you  give  your 
own  life  to  ought  to  do  good.  Why  don't 
you  know?" 

"Father,  you've  guessed — you  under- 
stand.   There's  a  feeling  against  me — " 
"Your  tenants  and   schoolboys  don't 
like  the  source  of  your  money,  eh?" 

"Oh,  it  goes  deeper  than  just  that. 
Rut  the  one  fact  does  remain.  My  try 
so  far  has  been  an  absolute  failure." 

"Dogs !"  cried  Darmon  violently,  slap- 
ping the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"No,  no,  father.  That  doesn't  do, 
either.  The  world  is  changing.  There's 
a  big  spirit  of  revolt  abroad.  My  college 
settlement  work  simply  happens  to  have 
thrown  me  into  the  middle  of  it — that's 
all.    We  both  know  mighty  well — " 

Darmon  started  with  a  nervous  bound 
to  his  feet.  "Listen !"  he  called,  fierce 
and  staccato. 

Laurie  jumped  with  him.  Roth  peered 
toward  the  open  terrace  windows,  out- 
side of  which  there  had  been  an  unmis- 
takable slight  sound  of  voices  and 
scuffling.  The  windows  were  open  to 
the  floor ;  and  as  father  and  son  con- 
tinued to  peer,  strainingly  on  tiptoe,  like 
a  pair  of  nerve-leashed  terriers,  the  cur- 
tains on  that  one  toward  the  hall 
sharply  parted,  and  a  man  and  a  young 
girl  broke  into  the  room.  Driving  them 
from  a  short  step  behind,  with  narrowed 
eyes  and  a  cocked  and  leveled  revolver, 
followed  Harry  Kennerd. 

"Oho?"  sneered  Darmon,  relaxing. 

LAURIE  gasped  unbelievingly.  "Eleo- 
J  nora !"  he  breathed.  "Dankmann!" 
The  somber  and  devout-eyed  girl  un- 
der Kennerd's  revolver  pointed  to  her 
glowering  companion.  "Look  out  for 
him,"  she  warned,  in  a  dull,  unemphatic 
voice.  "Look  out  for  him.  He  came  to 
kill  you." 

"Kill  me?"  cried  Laurie.  "He  came  to 
kill  me?  Rut  why.  Eleonora — what  for?" 

"Recause  he's  gone  mad.  He's  heen 
raving  of  you  as  a  spy — a  traitor — an 
informer." 

"By  God !"  exploded  Darmon.  "Is 
this  Russia?" 

"An  informer."  murmured  Laurie,  hyp- 
notized.   "An  informer." 

"Mad.  mad — it's  because  he's  gone 
mail."  monotonously  repeated  the  girl. 
"But  he'd  have  killed  you.  I  had  to 
veil  myself — hurry — come.  I  was  just 
in  time  to  keep  him  from  shooting,  out- 
side there." 

"Will  you  ring  for  the  police?"  Ken- 
nerd reasonably  demanded  of  his  chief. 


"Wait!"  hurst  out  Laurie.  "O  Eleo- 
nora I" — and  Darmon  had  never  heard 
him  cry  like  that  before.  "What  does  it 
mean.  Eleonora?    What  can  it  mean?" 

"Listen,  my  friend.  There  is  a  great 
strike  hanging  here  by  a  hair.  Yester- 
day your  father  came  to  New  York.  You 
spent  three  hours  with  him.  You  told 
nobody — none  of  us.  Last  night  you 
went  to  Verplanck's  Workers'  meeting, 
to  discuss  the  Pittsburgh  plans.  You  be- 
haved queerly.  Everybody  noticed. 
Yerplanck  had  you  shadowed.  Then  he 
found  you  were  coming  here  to-day." 

"Ha.  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Darmon 
harshly.  The  next  instant  he  all  hut 
wrung  his  hands.  "O  Laurie,  Laurie! 
You — you — you,  Laurie — a  grown  man! 
How  could  you  be  so  foolish — so  trust- 
ing— so  foolish?" 

ELEONORA  went  on  to  Laurie  in  her 
toneless  low  voice.  "Dankmann,  my 
friend,  was  in  the  thick  of  all  this.  There 
are  many  things  Dankmann  does  not 
understand — does  not  wish  to  under- 
stand. He  is  not  merely  a  labor  agitator. 
He  is  not  merely  an  anarchist.  He  is  a 
firebrand,  a  terrorist.  And  now  he  is  a 
madman,  besides.  He  said  you  must 
not  he  allowed  to  return  to  New  York. 
He  said  he  would  follow  and  kill  you, 
while  you  plotted  here  with  your  father 
against  the  Workers." 

"Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  !"  groaned  Dar- 
mon, rocking,  his  head  between  his 
hands.  "In  justice  to  me — my  love — 
how  could  you,  how  could  you?  To  be 
so  foolish — oh,  my  boy — so  trusting  !" 
In  fell,  rapid  cuts,  the  man's  one  fa- 
natical weakness  was  undermining  the 
whole  towering  and  gigantic  fabric  of 
his  strength.  "To  put  yourself  so 
blindly  into  their  jaws — their  open, 
waiting  jaws  !"  He  wept — this  Joel  Dar- 
mon, the  great  impregnable  Pittsburgh 
symbol  of  Steel,  fairly  turned  away  his 
face,  gray  now  as  the  granite  stones  of 
his  house,  and  wept. 

Into  the  ensuing  slight  pause,  Dank- 
mann's  hoarse  and  tremulous  voice 
broke  cynically.  "All  this  is  very  inter- 
esting," he  jeered.  "Rut  it  happens  all 
to  be  lies.  Search  me.  I  have  no  weapons 
on  me.  No  weapons  of  any  sort." 

"You  had  an  automatic  pistol  in  your 
hand  two  minutes  ago,  you  rat !"  com- 
mented Kennerd.  "Rut  you  pitched  it 
into  the  rhododendrons,  didn't  you? 
Well,  all  right.  We'll  find  it  when  the 
police  come  with  their  lanterns  and 
bracelets."  He  shifted  his  voice  to  Dar- 
mon without  shifting  his  eyes.  "Mr. 
J.  C,  I'll  just  march  this  gentleman  out 
into  the  hall.  Robbins  can  work  the 
phone  for  me." 

YOUNG  Laurence  Darmon,  who  had 
been  lost  in  a  kind  of  spell,  took  him- 
self roughly  by  the  throat,  as  was  his 
habit  in  moments  of  stress.  "No,"  he  di- 
rected. "Let  him  go.  Dankmann,  you're 
mistaken.  I'm  no  informer.  I've  tried 
my  bit  to  help.  Harry,  put  down  your 
gun.    Let  him  go." 

Kennerd  waited  for  Darmon,  who, 
with  back  turned,  made  no  sign.  Slowly 
the  secretary's  revolver  dropped  to  the 
side  of  his  leg.  "This  way  out,"  he 
nodded  to  Dankmann.  indicating  the 
window.    "I'll  see  you  to  the  street." 

They  went  out  at  the  window,  the 
one  keenly  following  the  other,  as  they 
had  come  in. 

Suddenly  Darmon  lunged  about. 
"What's  to  be  done?"  he  demanded 
wildly.  In  a  bound  he  put  himself  close 
to  Eleonora,  who  stood  with  head 
heavily  drooped  forward,  fateful,  inert. 
"What — what's  to  be  done?" 

"Nothing  is  to  he  done,"  said  the  girl 
coldly.  "Your  son  cannot  go  back  to 
New  York— that's  all." 

"I  shall  go  back  to  New  York  at 
once,"  announced  Laurie.  "To-night." 
Darmon  and  Eleonora  stared  at  him. 
"Rut — you   will   not   he   as   mad  as 
Dankmann?"  hesought  the  girl. 
"Laurie — "  began  Darmon. 

THE  boy  shook  his  head.  "I  must 
start  back  to  New  York  to-night,"  he 
said  decisively ;  and  in  that  teeming  in- 
stant he  seemed  ruthlessly  to  have 
stripped  his  father  of  the  famous  man- 
tle of  initiative  and  force. 

Slowly,  blank  step  by  step,  Darmon 
came  near  to  him.  and  extended  a  hand. 
"Yes,  my  dear  fellow."  he  muttered 
brokenly.  "You're  right — quite  right. 
Don't  let  any  man  drive  you  from  your 
work." 


$7500 
for 

Short  Stories 


With  a  view  to  securing 
for  Collier's  not  only  the 
best  work  of  already  famous 
story-tellers,  but  to  encour- 
age and  develop  younger 
writers  in  the  field  of  fiction, 
the  Editor  offers  $7,500  in 
prizes  for  the  ten  best  origi- 
nal short  stories  mailed  on  or 
before  September  1,1913. 

Collier's  is  seeking  talent, 
power,  grace,  humor,  charac- 
ter, fancy  and  feeling; — not 
any  special  brand  of  story. 

Send  for  the  circular 
setting  forth  more  fully 
the  hopes  and  wishes  that 
inspire  this  contest. 

The  winners  will  receive 
the  usual  price  paid  by 
Collier's  and  these  prizes 
in  addition: 

First  prize  $2500 
Second  prize  $1000 
and  eight  prizes 
of  $500  each 

On  all  sides  it  is  remarked 
that  this  contest  will  be 
unique  for  the  interest  it 
awakes  in  authors,  for  the 
care  given  the  reading  of 
manuscripts  and  for  the 
catholic  gifts  of  the  judges. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
stories  any  writer  may  submit. 

Stories  may  be  of  any  length  what- 
ever, from  the  very  shortest  up  to  1 2,000 
words.  The  preferable  length  for  us 
in  general  is  from  5,000  to  7,000  words, 
but  this  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
awards. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  this  com- 
petition is  to  secure  as  many  good 
short  stories  as  possible,  the  Editor 
reserves  the  right  to  purchase  as  many 
of  the  unsuccessful  manuscripts  as 
seem  suitable  for  publication. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  September  1,  1913. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  immediately 
after  the  judges  have  rendered  their 
decisions. 

The  copyright  of  prize-winning  and 
accepted  stories  is  to  vest  in  Collier's 
Weekly.  After  the  competition  is 
closed,  dramatic  and  book  rights  will 
be  released  to  authors  on  request. 

THE  JUDGES  ARE 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Mark  Sullivan 

For  full  explanation  of  the  Contest, 
send  a  postal  today  addressed  to 
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The  Hoodoo  Mascot 


( Concluded  from  page, 18 ) 


comin'  down  from  his  sleep,  havin'  the 
horse  on  his  mind,  poor  mon  !  'Tis  the 
sore  care  to  him." 

"Has  he  no  wan  to  hilp  him?"  asked 
Kerrigan. 

"There  was  a  sort  Of  a  mon  to  drive 
an'  look  afther  the  horse  an"  keep  the 
lawn  tidy."  she  said,  "hut  it  was  up 
an'  off  wid  him  wan  day  'tis  a  month 
cow.  A  poor,  wake  creature.  Belikes  he's 
gone  for  good  an'  all.  bad  cess  to  him!" 

"  'Tis  the  job  I  was  prayun'  for  this 
minuf,"  declared  Kerrigan.  "  'Tis  like 
the  worrd  out  av  the  Good  Book." 

"Can  ye  tind  a  horse?"  she  asked, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Can  I  walk?"  retorted  Kerrigan.  "I 
mind  not  which  I  did  flrrst.  Sure,  the 
back  av  a  horse  was  me  cradle,  an'  a 
horse  me  own  mither,  we  wus  thot 
fri'ndly  togither." 

"Cod  be  wid  the  owld  days!"  she  said 
soberly. 

"An  wid  ye/.!"  he  said.  "But  ut's 
pinun'  I  am  for  the  care  av  a  horse 
ag'in." 

"Thin  ye're  the  wan  the  owld  docthor's 
been  cravin'  this  manny  a  day.  He's 
shmall  faith  in  thhn  black  min." 

"'Tis  more  to  the  point  av  me  argy- 
mint  to  know  am  I  the  wan  ye've  been 
cravun'  yersilf,"  replied  Kerrigan.  "  'Tis 
there  the  shoe  pinches." 

"Glory  be  to  the  saints!"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "could  I  know  before  a 
year,  or  belikes  two'?" 

"Ye've  got  the  worrds  twistud.  me 
lass,"  he  said  warmly.  "  'Tis  days  ye 
mane,  not  years.  I'd  be  undher  the  sod 
wid  waitun'  longer.  I'd  die  like  the 
snap  av  a  whip." 

"Ye'd  be — "  She  sprang  erect  with 
a  little  gasp,  for  out  by  the  barn  arose 
the  sound  of  scuffling  and  then  a  sharp 
voice  of  command.  Then  two  figures 
appeared,  coming  on  toward  the  house. 
Swiftly  the  girl  caught  Kerrigan's  arm 
and  led  him  to  the  rear  of  the  kitchen, 
opening  a  door  on  the  porch. 

"Out  wid  ye!"  she  whispered.  "I'll 
meet  thim  at  the  ither  door."  She 
Stooped  and.  catching  up  the  terrier, 
thrust  him  into  Kerrigan's  arms.  "For 
the  love  of  Hiven !  keep  him  shtill !" 
she  added,  and  hurried  hack.  With  his 
ear  at  the  door.  Kerrigan  heard  the 
voice  of  the  sheriff. 

"Is  this  the  man  who  ran  through  the 
yard  this  evening?"  he  was  asking.  "I 
found  him  prowling  about  the  place, 
and  caught  him  entering  the  barn.  Is 
he  the  one?" 

FOR  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and 
then  Kerrigan  heard   the  girl  say 
curtly  : 

"So  ye're  back,  are  ye.  Tim  Rafferty? 
An'  where  have  ye  been  the  month 
gone?" 


Kerrigan  heard  an  embarrassed  laugh 
and  a  voice  reply  : 

"Hello,  Mag!  Ain't  ye  glad  to  see 
me  once  more?" 

"But  is  he  the  man  who  ran  through 
the  yard  in  the  early  evening?"  asked 
the  sheriff,  impatiently. 

"God  knows,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  'Tw'u'd  be  like  his  thricks.  He's  the 
wan  thot  worrks  for  the  docthor  whin 
he  has  the  mind."  She  hesitated,  then 
added :  "He's  me  husband." 

"But  could  you  say  whether  he  was 
the  one — " 

Kerrigan  heard  no  more.  Softly  he 
stepped  from  the  porch,  and,  going  on 
tiptoe  around  the  far  side  of  the  bouse, 
slipped  out  of  the  gate.  Xo  one  was  in 
sight,  and  he  walked  rapidly.  At  the 
corner  of  the  street  he  dropped  the  ter- 
rier, and  went  on.  Once  be  turned  back 
to  look  at  the  sleepy  but  faithful  follower 
padding  along  at  his  heels. 

"Aye,  laad,"  he  said,  "  'tis  well  they 
came  whin  they  did.  Belikes  I'd  been 
passun'  me  worrd  to  the  lass  in  a  hit 
more,  me  tongue's  thot  knacky.  An' 
where  w'u'd  I  have  been  thin,  wid  a 
lass  an'  a  horse  on  me  hands?  Cod 
knows. 

HE  was  outside  the  forecastle  door 
early  next  morning,  sousing  his 
head  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  the 
mate  came  forward  from  the  cabin, 
yawning  sleepily.  They  looked  at  each 
other  without  surprise.  The  mate 
stopped. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  rig  up  the  tri- 
angle on  the  mizzenmast  after  break- 
fast, Tom,  and  scrape  it  down."  he  said. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  Kerrigan  replied. 

A  smile  just  curved  the  corners  of  the 
mate's  lips,  but  he  quickly  suppressed  it. 

"Oh,  before  you  do  that,"  he  went  on, 
"there's  a  hit  of  paint  scraped  off  the 
side  of  the  afterhouse.  It  looks  bad. 
You  might  touch  that  up  before  Cap'u 
Brewster  sees  it." 

It  was  where  Kerrigan  had  thrown 
the  piece  of  scantling  on  his  departure 
the  night  before. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully. "I  noticed  ut  mesilf,  sir,  an'  was 
thinkun'  to  do  the  same.  The  owld 
mon's  careful  av  his  paint,  sir;  there's 
no  call  to  throuble  him  wid  the  sight. 
I'll  do  ut  at  wance.  sir." 


JT'ST  then  the  terrier  came  out  of 
forecastle    door,    stretching  him: 
sleepily. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  mate. 

"  'Tis  a  bit  av  a  mascot  I  picked 
in  me  wandherun'  last  night,  sir." 
plied  Kerrigan.  "He's  the  tine  wan 
a  joke.  He'd  lade  ye  into  throuble 
out  agin  wid  as  divil-a-care  clip  a 
praste  w'u'd  go  to  his  prayers,  sir." 
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Love  Can  Die 

By    CHARLES    HANSON  TOWNE 


T  OVE  can  die — Love  can  vanish, 
'    0  remember  this,  vain  heart. 
Love  that  can  all  sorrow  banish, 
Love,  too,  can  depart. 


Hold  Love  close— fold  Love  surely 
In  the  glowing  days  that  fly; 

Bind  him  with  thy  faith  securely, 
Lest  he  weep  —  and  die! 
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A  Punch- 
Not  a  Preachment 


"The  great  body  of  advertisers  in  America 
is  today  one  of  the  most  substantial  forces 
in  protecting  the  public  from  fraud." 

THIS  tribute  from  Walter  Dill  Scott, 
professor  of  psychology  in  the 
Northwestern  University,  be- 
comes tremendously  impressive  and  in- 
dicative of  the  great  work  ahead  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  astounding 
figures  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  latter  states  that,  in  the  last  two  years, 
swindling  promoters  have  obtained 
$100,000,000  by  insidious  advertising! 

More  than  4,000  cases,  involving  a 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  were  inves- 
tigated last  year  by  the  Department  in- 
spectors; more  than  1,000  persons  were 
arrested;  and  hundreds  were  convicted. 

All  reputable  publications  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  snares  of  the  dishonest  advertisers, 
and  any  publication  that  knowingly 
admits  dishonest  or  questionable  adver- 
tising to  its  columns  is  a  dishonest  and 
disreputable  publication.  There  are  no 
two  ways  on  this  question  of  Honesty — 
and  there  need  be  no  splitting  hairs 
over  any  visionary  "fine  points". 

Clean,  honest,  wholesome  advertising — 
advertising  that  benefits  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller — is  easily  recognizable. 
It  is  the  only  kind  of  advertising  that  is 
worth  while  and  the  only  kind  that  you 
will  ever  find  intentionally  admitted  to  the 
columns  of  any  publication  of  Character. 

Any  advertiser,  agent,  publisher,  or 
solicitor  who  ignores  or  so  far  forgets 
his  own  self-respect  and  his  duty  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen  and  a  Man  as  to 
assist,  in  any  way,  in  the  promulgation 
of  dishonest  or  disreputable  advertising 
merits  only  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
those  who  are  striving  for  Honesty  and 
Truth. 

What  the  world  is  very  much  in  need  of 
is  a  little  "brushing  up"  on  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  teachings  that  were  heard 
on  a  mountain  side  two  thousand  years 
ago.  There  is  a  real  practical  side  to  this 
business  of  the  "Brotherhood  of  Man" 
and  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  Advertising. 
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Copyilghtj  1899,  by  Nuliiian,  Boston 


Power  Comes  From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care  to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 
Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in  motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn,  you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  energetic  knowledge-seeker  will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Everybody  Can  Now  Afford 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five -Foot  Shelf  of  Books 


A  New  Popular  Edition 


If  you  do  not  own  the  Harvard  Classics  now  is  the  time 
to  obtain  a  set  of  the  new  Popular  Edition  at  a  price  that 
puts  this  famous  library  of  classics  within  everybody's  reach. 

This  new,  low-priced  edition  contains  every  chapter, 
every  page,  every  word,  that  is  found  in  the  expensive 
de  luxe  editions. 

It  differs  only  in  illustrations  and  bindings. 

It  is  printed  from  the  same  clear-cut  plates  that  were 
used  in  printing  the  celebrated  Cambridge  Edition. 

The  Popular  Edition  is  well-made,  handsomely  and  sub- 
stantially bound,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library. 


This  Edition  is  Dr.  Eliot's  Own  Idea 

In  publishing  this  edition  of  the  Harvard  Classics  we 
are  carrying  out  Dr.  Eliot's  idea  of  the  place  this  library 
should  permanently  hold  as  an  educational  influence. 

He  intended  the  Harvard  Classics  for  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  are  busv  doing  the  nation's  work — 
professional  men,  office  men,  farmers,  salesmen,  mechanics 
— for  readers  who  have  no  time  to  read  a  roomful  of 
books  to  gain  a  clear  perspective  of  the  world's  thought 
and  achievement. 


"The  World's  Civilization  on  a  Bookshelf" 


That  is  a  sweeping  statement — "the  world's  civiliza- 
tion onabookshelf" — to  be  used  in  describing  a  set  of  books. 

It  is  not  our  own  phrase.  One  of  the  readers  of  the 
Harvard  Classics  used  it  in  writing  to  us  about  the  set. 

But  sweeping  as  it  is,  it  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  used  it. 

Every  powerful  idea  that  has  ever  moved  the  human 
mind  is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

It  is  a  collection  of  books  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  literature,  because  it  is  the  product  of  a 
plan  to  present,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  bookshelf,  a 
series  of  volumes  which  would  show  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  human  intellect. 

It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  great  books,  printed 
in  uniform  binding,  without  coherence  or  system. 


Every  part  of  the  library  bears  a  relation  to  every 
other  part. 

Every  book,  play,  poem  or  article  in  the  set  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  contains  no  unsatisfactory,  chopped- 
up  extracts. 

You  may  read  here  in  one  volume,  Darwin's  epoch- 
making  theory  of  evolution,  told  in  his  own  words. 
Then,  here  are  the  finest  examples  of  the  Greek 
comedies,  full  of  the  genuine  humor  of  a  people  dead 
two  thousand  years.  Next,  the  Arabian  Nights,  that 
eternal  collection  of  never-old  tales  —  and  there  are  the 
subtle  ideas  of  Descartes,  the  father  of  logic — the  essays 
of  Montaigne  — the  best  books  of  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
and  the  Sayings  of  Confucius — Adam  Smith's  famous 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 


political  economy  —  and  there  is  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Milton,  Burns  —  the  life-stories  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  human  race,  and — 

The  table  of  contents  alone  would  fill  several  pages. 
The  best  way  to  learn  all  about  the  set  is  to  write  now 
for  our 

32-Page  Booklet— Sent  Free 

This  booklet  describes  the  Harvard  Classics,  and  gives 
Dr.  Eliot's  own  official  statement  of  the  plan  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  beautifully  printed  little  booklet,  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  coupon  printed  as  a  part  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  for  your  convenience.  Just  fill  it  out,  and 
mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  the  3  2 -page  booklet 
by  the  next  mail. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 
New  York 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation  of  any  sort  on  my 
part,  the  3  2 -page  booklet  describing  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 
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Their  Honor 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 
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Alum  in  That  Baking  Powder? 


YOU  don't  know,  unless  the  label 
says  there  is.  It's  easy  enough 
to  lie  about  it,  and  a  great  many 
manufacturers  do,  but  a  good  many 
others  calmly  confess  that  they  use  alum. 

This  means  that  those  manufacturers 
know  that  you  and  the  other  people 
who  buy  baking  powders  don't  know 
what  alum  is,  don't  realize  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  drug,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  harden  the  tissues  of  the  stomach 
and  encourage  digestive  disorders  and 
mal-nutrition.  If  you  knew  that,  you 
wouldn't  buy  baking  powder  with  alum 
in  it.  Nobody  would  dare  to  put  "Alum" 
on  the  label,  although  plenty  of  people 
would  still  put  it  into  the  product  and 
lie  about  it,  because  there  is  money  in 
doing  that  and  mighty  little  danger  of 
getting  caught. 

Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  food 
buyer's  helplessness.  What  happens  in 
baking  powders  happens  in  almost  every 
other  kind  of  food  product.  The  coun- 
terfeiter has  two  weapons.  He  knows 
that  if  he  wants  to  lie  the  buyer  can't 
catch  him,  and  that  even  if  he  tells  the 
truth  the  buyer  doesn't  know  what  it 
means.  You  and  others  like  you  are 
paying  fat  profits  to  food  counterfeiters, 
simply  because  you  buy  your  foods  on 
guesswork,  in  the  dark,  without  any 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  good 
and  the  bad. 


But  you  can  stop  this  whenever  you 
want  to.  You  can  outwit  the  wiliest 
food  faker  in  the  business,  once  and  for- 
ever. You  can  be  sure  of  buying  only 
pure,  clean,  honest,  wholesome  foods  and 
drinks  if  you  will  send  for 

The  Westfield  Book  of 
Pure  Foods 

This  takes  all  of  the  doubt  out  of 
the  process  of  buying  food.  You  don't 
need  to  know  anything  about  chemis- 
try. You  don't  need  to  puzzle  your 
head  one  instant  as  to  the  character 
of  what  you  are  buying.  All  you  need 
do  is  to  specify  any  one  of  the  brands 
listed  in  the  book — and  you  are  safe. 

For  this  book  represents  ten  years' 
patient  labor  by  skilled,  impartial  chem- 


ists. Fifty  thousand  and  more  experi- 
ments have  sifted  out  the  pure  brands 
of  foods  of  every  sort.  These  are  listed 
for  you  in  the  Westfield  Book  in  con- 
veniently classified  and  indexed  shape 
so  that  a  single  glance  at  the  page 
makes  you  able  to  give  the  names  of 
a  dozen  or  more  brands  of  any  sort  of 
food  you  want  to  buy,  any  one  of  which 
has  been  proven  absolutely  fit  for  you 
to  use. 

This  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods  is 
the  special  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  at 
Westfield,  Mass.— "the  Pure  Food  Town". 
It  was  issued  originally  for  the  people  of 
that  town,  but  you  can  get  a  copy  of  it 
by  sending  10c  in  stamps  or  silver  to 
the  Board  of  Health.  That's  all  you 
need  do  to  make  yourself  proof  against 
the  wiles  of  the  cleverest  adulterator  or 
debaser  in  the  food  business. 

You  don't  need  to  know  the  names  of 
the  bad  foods.  You  don't  need  to  bother 
your  head  about  what  makes  foods 
good  or  bad.  You  don't  need  to  worry 
over  what  the  labels  mean.  So  long 
as  you  stick  to  the  brands  listed  in  the 
Westfield  Book,  you  can't  go  wrong. 
It  makes  you  just  as  competent  a  buyer  as 
though  you  had  personally  analyzed  every 
food  product  offered  to  you. 

Send  for  the  Westfield  Book  and  use 
it,  and  you  will  be  sure  that  all  your 
food  is  pure. 


8«»  E  «(U, 


Are  you  in  sympathy  with  Collier's  fight  for 
Pure  Food  ? 


Here  are  shown  some  of  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Products 
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HUDSON  SIX  54— $2250 


SEVEN -PASSENGER 


The  New  Ideal  of  a  Distinguished  Car 


HERE  now  is  a  car  which  typifies  the  ideals  of  the 
time.    This  streamline  body — this  long,  sloping 
hood — this  absence  of  angle  at  the  dash — this  low- 
hung  chassis — these  crowned  fenders — this  placing  of  extra 
tires  so  the  front  doors  are  left  clear — these  things  belong 
to  the  car  of  today. 

The  consensus  of  the  world's  best  opinion  is  that  this 
type  of  body  marks  the  coming  ideal  car.  These  are  radi- 
cal changes  but  they  are  coming  as  surely  as  foredoors  came 
-  -and  as  suddenly. 

All  the  best  foreign  cars — English,  French  and  German 
— will  this  year  exhibit  exclusively  this  new  streamline  body. 
And  all  men  know  that  what  they  adopt  in  body  design 
becomes  the  world-wide  vogue. 

Our  designers  have  added  a  hundred  minor  effects.  They 
have  Americanized — have  Hudsonized — the  type.  So  the 
car  is  distinctive.  There  will  be  no  other  just  like  it.  But 
it  embodies  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  conception  of 
the  modern  trend  in  bodies. 

And  we  believe  that  every  connoisseur  will  consider  this 
new  HUDSON  Six  the  handsomest  car  exhibited. 

Engineering  Pauses 

We  can  claim  in  this  car  no  great  advance  as  regards  fine  engineer- 
ing and  no  HUDSON  owner  expects  it.  Fine  engineering  has  limits. 
For  the  past  four  years  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  able  engineers  have 
given  their  best  to  the  HUDSON.  Last  year  they  brought  Sixes 
pretty  close  to  perfection.  So  close  that  the  HUDSON  Six  jumped 
in  one  year  into  the  foremost  rank  among  Sixes. 

These  men  have  worked  out  in  this  new-model  car  a  vast  num- 
ber of  minor  engineering  improvements.  They  have  added  scores 
of  new  mechanical  features — some  of  them  quite  important.  But 
we  never  expect  to  build  a  much  better  chassis  than  we  built  in  our 
last  year's  Six. 

This  year's  advances  lie  mainly  in  beauty,  in  comfort,  in  con- 
veniences, in  room.  We  have  combined  the  best  in  lines,  finish  and 
equipment  with  the  best  in  engineering.  We  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  HUDSON  Six  the  masterpiece  it  is. 

Now  the  Ideal  Car 

We  now  feel  that  this  HUDSON  54  offers  the  utmost  in  every 
wanted  feature.  It  has  the  staunchness  of  steel  Pullmans.  It  has  the 
comfort  of  Turkish  lounging  chairs.  It  has  the  speed  of  express  trains. 
It  is  free  from  all  the  troubles  which  annoy  the  inexpert. 

No  man  knows  how  to  build  a  car  more  handsome  and  impressive. 
No  conveniences  are  absent,  no  modern  features  lacking. 

And  all  these  things  are  here  included  in  a  Six  54,  with  seven- 
passenger  body  at  the  record  price  of  $2250  (f.o.b. Detroit,  Michigan). 


The  New  Features 

These  are  among  the  new  features  we  bring  out  in  this 
model.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  countless  features 
in  previous  HUDSON  models  which  we  still  retain. 

Seven-passenger  body. 

135-inch  wheelbase. 

Left  side  drive.    Right  hand  control. 

36  x  4 >2-inch  tires. 

Extra  tires  carried  —  as  never  before — ahead  of  the 
front  door.    This   leaves   both   front  doors  clear. 
Four  forward  speeds. 
Pure  streamline  body. 
Low-hung  body. 
No  angles  at  the  dash. 
Wide  tonneau  doors. 
Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 

Electric  self-cranking,  with  the  rapid  type  of  the  Delco 
system  built  especially  for  this  car. 

Powerful  electric  lights  with  dimming  attachment  for 
city  driving.    They  also  act  as  ordinance  lights. 

Extra  seats  in  tonneau  fold  into  back  of  front  seat, 
entirely  out  of  the  way. 

Jeweled  magnetic  speedometer  in  dash,  with  new  con- 
cealed noiseless  gears. 

Every  operation  and  control  placed  within  reach  of 
the  driver's  hand.  Gasoline  and  oil  control,  lights 
and  starter. 

Individual  Yale  lock  on  ignition  control,  prevents  theft 
of  car. 

Rain-vision  windshield  built  as  part  of  the  car. 

Genuine  Pantasote  top.  Curtains  that  are  carried  in 
the  top  can  be  instantly  adjusted. 

Electric  horn — trunk  rack — tire  holders — license  car- 
riers— everything. 

Go  See  It — Go  Today 

Go  to  the  local  HUDSON  dealer  and  see  this  new 

achievement.    It  is  not  merely  an  improved  car — it's 

a  real  innovation.  It  will  display  to  you  all  the  best 
thought  of  the  day  in  automobile  designing. 

Go  see  it  while  it's  new. 
Our  catalog  on  request. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

7686  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  2i7 
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Go  see  this  car  today  everywhere  HUDSONS  are  sold 
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The  New  Freedom  and  the  Retail  Market 


If  you  read  the  statements  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ingersoll, 
I  think  you  begin  to  realize  that,  as  a  Consumer,  there  are  many  good  personal  reasons  w 
learn  all  you  can  about  this  question  of  "Price  Maintenance." 

I  think  both  you  and  I  believe  in  the  "Square  Deal" — not  only  for  ourselves 
whether  he  is  a  big  dealer  or  a  little  dealer.  That  is  why  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ingersoll  for 
to  say  of  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  American  Fair  Trade  League. 

The  league  already  has  four  investigators  in  the  field,  gathering  information 
which  will  show  some  of  the  causes  of  waste  in  trade,  how  much  is  due  to  unfair 
methods,  and  many  other  facts  that  are  of  direct  interest  to  you— because,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  Consumer  always  "pays  the  freight." 


published  in  recent  issues  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
hy  you  should  be  interested  and  why  you  should 

but  for  "the  other  fellow"  as  well,  regardless  of 
another  statement.  This  time  he  has  something 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  in  his  re- 
cent wi'itings  and  speeches,  has 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  undefined 
fear  he  has  observed  among  free- 
born  American  business  men.  who  quail 
before  some  invisible  power,  to  avoid  of- 
fending which  they  yield  up  their  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  sometimes  their 
convictions  as  to  what  is  right  and  best 

10  be  done. 

Whether  or  not  his  observations  repre- 
sent conditions  generally,  this  power,  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  exist,  must  reside 
in  the  concentration  of  control,  within 
the  same  few  hands,  over  many  indus- 
tries with  their  ramifications.  The  re- 
cent Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
money-control  situation  showed  that  no 
enterprise  involving  over  ten  million 
dollars  has  been  launched  in  recent  years 
except  with  funds  supplied  by  two  or 
three  closely  related  financial  institu- 
tions. All  were  dependent  upon  the  same 
sources  for  their  backing,  and  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  financial  power  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  control  had  gone  "far 
enough"  for  public  safety. 

But  most  of  us  have  felt  no  direct 
concern  in  the  trust  question.  It  has  not 
seemed  to  touch  our  personal  affairs. 
We  go  on  about  the  same  after  as  be- 
fore the  consolidation  of  great  railroad 
lines  or  the  declared  dissolution  of  the 

011  and  tobacco  combinations.  These 
things  are  too  distant  and  too  gigantic 
to  belong  to  us. 

If,  however,  we  witnessed  in  our  own 
neighborhood  the  absorption  or  driving 
out  of  the  familiar  retail  stores  where' 
we  had  traded  from  childhood,  and  in 
their  stead  stood  the  stores  of  one  great 
company,  managed  from  afar,  upon 
which  we  must  depend  for  our  needs, 
paying  whatever  they  exacted  for  their 
wares  or  doing  without,  we  would  then 
experience  an  immediate  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  monopoly  right  at 
our  own  threshold. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  headed 
toward  such  a  monopoly  of  the  retail 
market  in  this  country?  Certainly  there 
is  no  ordinary  community  in  which  such 
a  condition  now  exists  or  where  one  is 
presently  threatened,  and  yet  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  systems  of  multiple  chain  stores 
and  what  of  the  dominance  of  the  de- 
partment stores  which  are  already  being 
combined  into  a  great  chain  system? 

Is  the  independent  retail  store  to  dis- 
appear, and  will  we  be  better  off  if  this 
is  true? 

Many  questions  crowd  to  our  mind. 
Can  the  little  store  really  compete?  Can 
it  deliver  the  values?  Is  there  economy 
in  the  operation  of  the  big  institution? 
Is  not  a  change  inevitable,  due  to  eco- 
nomic law?  Is  there  anything  unfair  in 
the  competition  of  the  big-store  systems? 
Don't  the  big  stores  save  us  money? 
By  what  magic  do  they  prosper  so  enor- 
mously, still  seeming  to  confer  a  public 
benefit? 

Whatever  our  opinions  on  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  no  one  who  can  answer 
all  of  them  authoritatively.  The  neces- 
sary information  has  never  been  with- 
ered. 

Recently  there  was  formed  a  national 
organization  of  business  men  under  the 
name  of  The  American  Lair  Trade 
League.  Anion*;  its  organizers  are  some 
of  the  most  widely  known  and  success- 
ful men  in  American  commerce,  though 
none  is  a  monopolist  in  his  field,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  membership  are  obscure 


( IVrilten  by  IV.  If.  Ingersoll) 

retailers  as  well  as  prosperous  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers, 

From  the  statement  of  objects  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  of  this  new 
organization,  it  is  clear  that  with  their 
first-hand  knowledge  of  trade  condi- 
tions, the  men  comprising  its  member- 
ship were  drawn  together  through  recog- 
nition of  abuses  needing  attention. 

For  example,  among  its  objects  are 
these : 

"To  aid  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  fair  competitive  commercial 
conditions." 

"To  promote  intelligent  public  opinion 
regarding  evils  in  merchandising  meth- 
ods which  operate  to  the  injury  of 
society." 

"To  study  wastes  in  merchandise  dis- 
tribution and  their  relation  to  the  cost 
of  living." 

"To  aid  in  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  that  will : 

(n)    Prohibit   and   penalize  unfair 

competition. 
(?;)  Prohibit  and  penalize  dishonest 

advertising. 
(r)   Prevent  the  artificial  elimina- 
tion of  the  small  business  man 
by  deceptive  trade  practices." 
In  other  words,  the  "new  freedom" 
demands  that  the  small  man  shall  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  compete.    He  must 
not  be  stifled  by  the  misuse  of  the  power 
of  his  big  competitor. 

There  is  nothing  of  paternalism  in 
this  program.  The  little  man  is  not.  to 
be  supported  at  anyone's  expense,,  but 
he  must  have  his  equal  chance  to  suc- 
ceed if  he  earns  his  way  by  ability  and 
service. 

Evidently  these  practical  business  men 
think  his  extinction  is  not  a  foregone 
conclusion.  They  consider  it  worthwhile 
to  work  to  give  him  a  fair  field  and  no 
favors.  Their  experience  inclines  them 
to  the  belief  that  mere  size  is  no  guar- 
antee of  supremacy  unless  supported  by 
some  artificial  crutch.  And  what  a  sorry 
outlook  for  America  if  it  were  otherwise  ! 

Yet  they  all  see  that  the  way  of  the 
little  fellow  is  improperly  obstructed. 
The  door  is  partially  closed  to  the  man 
who  would  start  out  for  himself.  Those 
Who  already  possess  have  an  unnatu- 
rally heavy  advantage.  And  the  mem- 
bers have  taken  off  their  coats  to  work 
for  the  reestablishment  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  big  and  little  man  alike, 
each  to  prosper  according  to  bis  deserts 
and  no  artificial  handicaps  to  any.  That 
is  the  old  American  spirit,  striving  for 
the  "new  freedom."  which,  after  all,  is 
but  the  old  freedom,  the  age-long  vision 
of  all  fundamental  democrats  who  will 
never  be  content  while  some  are  deprived 
of  the  natural  inheritance  of  humanity's 
birthright. 

These  men  are  not  visionary.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  met  the  world  on 
its  own  terms  and  won.  But  the  manu- 
facturer perceives  that  he  must  have  re- 
tail outlets  through  which  his  goods  may 
reach  the  people  and  that  if  the  retail 
market  is  absorbed  by  a  few  great  com- 
binations, his  future  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  those  who  stand  between  him 
and  his  public.  He  then  has  no  alter- 
native. The  many  small  stores  become 
as  one.  He  must  make  what  they  will 
take  and  take  what  they  will  pay. 

The  retailer  on  his  part  feels  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  his  bigger  rival's 
competition.  It  is  not  the  average  values 
given  that  he  fears.  On  that  ground  he 
feels  secure.    The  big  store's  operating 
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expenses  are  high.  Out  of  every  dollar 
it  takes  in,  it  must  pay  out  twenty-five 
to  twenty-eight  cents  for  expenses.  It 
exists  to  sell  goods,  yet  its  selling  is  often 
intrusted  to  indifferent,  unskilled  sales 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  pub- 
lic's needs  or  the  goods  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  recommend. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  issue  which 
constitutes  his  problem.  It  is  the  un- 
fair and  deceptive  trade-drawing  devices 
which  he  can  find  no  way  to  meet. 

It  is  not  that  the  big  stores  are  mali- 
ciously plotting  to  undo  their  smaller 
rivals  nor  that  little  men  are  any  better 
than  big  ones.  But  all  are  after  busi- 
ness and  unless  proper  restraints  are 
thrown  around  the  contest,  the  strong 
will  trample  upon  the  weak  and  human 
experience  has  shown  that  too  much 
power  turns  men's  heads  and  makes  them 
callous  to  the  interests  of  others  whether 
competitors  or  consumers.  If  this  were 
not  true,  the  strongest  argument  against 
monopoly  would  be  taken  away. 

The  unfair  practices  which  harass  the 
small  dealers  are  those  in  which  the  big 
ones  can  indulge  simply  because  of  their 
resources.  They  can  buy  full  pages  in 
newspapers  and  fill  them  with  exag- 
gerated statements  of  values  offered 
which  make  the  ordinary  dealer  pale  into 
the  background.  No  one  could  object  to 
unlimited  advertising  if  it  adhered  to 
truthful  statements ;  but  just  as  it  was 
respectable  until  recently  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  the  political  party  from  which  it  ex- 
pected favors  at  the  public  expense,  so 
to-day  custom  sanctions  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  values  in  the  printed  word 
and  puts  too  great  a  cross  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  whose  purses  do  not 
allow  the  lavish  purchase  of  white  space. 

And  then  the  great  corporation  is 
financially  able  to  sell  certain  standard 
trade-marked  goods  for  limited  periods 
at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
crowds  who  will  buy  other  goods  at  a 
profit.  This  device  has  the  further  effect 
of  spreading  the  notion  that  big  stores 
have  some  overweening  power  to  give 
values  because  we  notice  low  prices  on 
the  goods  that  we  know  and  uncon- 
sciously assume  that  the  same  condition 
prevails  over  their  entire  stocks. 

Thus  is  our  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  small  store  to  serve  us  undermined 
and  we  pass  it  by.  And  in  each  com- 
munity as  one  concern  outstrips  the  rest 
and  controls  a  large  part  of  the  trade, 
it  becomes  absorbed  into  the  great  chain. 
So  the  independent  existence  of  the  mil- 
lion small  merchants  becomes  threatened. 
Gradually  it  seems  that  the  many  are 
destined  to  work  for  the  few  unless 
present  tendencies  can  be  checked. 

To  be  sure  there  are  other  factors. 
The  large  companies  are  ably  managed ; 
they  have  adequate  systems;  they  are 
expert  in  their  business-gathering  meth- 
ods. But  these  things  are  available  to 
the  small  man.  They  are  not  dependent 
upon  wealth.  And  to  offset  any  other 
advantages .  which  the  big  concern  may 
have,  we  must  remember  that  the  small 
merchant  is  a  specialist.  He  knows  his 
particular  line.  He  knows  his  community 
and  how  to  pick  for  it.  There  is  the 
individual  incentive  to  industry  in  the 
establishment  which  he  owns  and  which 
can  he  kept  within  the  purview  of  the 
proprietor. 

So  the  American  Fair  Trade  League 
says  give  big  and  little  an  unfettered 
field  to  show,  by  service  to  the  public, 
which  is  fitted  to  survive. 
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In  one  single  glance  they 
do  things  to  the  mind  of 
a  weary-footed  sight-seer 
that  universities  and 
libraries   could   not  do 


Engraved  ou  wood  by  H 


By  Peter  Clark  Mae  far  lane 


<^jOME  carefully  humanized  facts 
about  the  present  status  and  the 
future  promise  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition :  What  it  will  not  be,  what 
is  practically  assured,  and  what  may 
be  expected  reasonably. 

MIGHTY  oaks  from  little  acorns !  That  is  the 
first  one  learns  about  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Reuben  H.  Hale,  merchant,  planted 
the  acorn.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition 
Company  transplanted  the  sprout.  Citizens  of  San 
Francisco  and  environs,  the  State  of  California  and  the 
County  of  San  Francisco,  by  bonds  and  subscriptions, 
mulched  its  roots  with  between  $18,000,000  and 
.$20,000,000.  C.  C.  Moore,  mechanical  engineer,  rich  by 
the  drive  of  his  own  engines,  president  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  Company  by  the  insistence  of  his 
fellows,  is  growing  the  tree — at  a  salary  of  nothing  a 
month  and  a  cost  of  $40,000  a  year  to  his  own  business. 

The  writer  confesses  to  having  come  to  look  the  ex- 
position enterprise  over  with  serious  misgivings;  but 
most  of  these  have  been  swallowed  up  in  enthusiasms 
with  which  he  is  now  quite  shamelessly  agitated,  and 
which  were  kindled,  not  by  the  plans  of  a  fair  upon 
paper,  but  by  an  examination  of  certain  human  cogs 
and  pistons.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  a  story  of  the 
men,  far-gathered  but  close-harnessed,  whose  exhibi- 
tion of  trained  teamwork  is  a  better  guaranty  of  the 
issue  of  their  efforts  than  any  rosy-penciled  dream. 

The  Germ  of  a  Gigantic  Enterprise 

IT  WAS  nine  years  ago,  just  after  St.  Louis  got  the 
Louisiana  Exposition  off  its  chest,  that  Hale  pro- 
posed at  a  banquet  that  San  Francisco  should  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  first 
world's  exposition  ever  held  to  commemorate  a  con- 
temporaneous event.  The  proposal  took  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  with  the  grip  of  an  automatic 

car  coupler,  for  San 
Francisco,  in  addition  to 
an  enormous  amount  of 
local  pride,  has  an  Olym- 
pian individualism.  It 
hates  the  beaten  track 
and  the  dust  of  other 
people.  In  consequence, 
Hale's  idea  was  hugged 
and  paraded  round  the 
town  ecstatically  for  a 
couple  of  years;  but 
along  came  the  fire  and 
burned  it  up.  Thereafter, 

Dr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  the  great- 
est exposition  man  in  captivity 


however,  at  the  first  stop  for  breath,  Hale  dug  his 
little  exposition  acorn  out  of  the  ashes  and  began  to 
brood  over  it  again  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  papa 
ostrich  for  the  next  batch  of  chicks. 

How  It  Sprouted  Magically 

THE  idea  grew,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition 
Company  was  built  to  give  it  temporary  housing. 
Then  came  the  contest.  Washington,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans  all  decided  that 
it  would  be  flatteringly  comfortable  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
canal-commemorating  exposition;  but  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress made  San  Francisco's  project  the  nation's.  With 
this  distinction,  however  :  San  Francisco  and  California 
were  to  pay  the  bills,  and  direct  the  job!  This  had 
one  unfortunate  reflex.  It  prevented  the  nation  from 
realizing  its  paternal  responsibility  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  might  have  done  if  some  of  its  own  millions  were 
being  poured  out. 

Confronted  squarely  by  a  stupendous  task,  San 
Francisco  incorporated  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition Company  with  thirty  directors,  while  Governor 
Johnson  appointed  a  commission  of  seven  men  to 
cooperate  and  administer  the  State's  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000.  The  president  of  the  corporation  first 
chosen,  Homer  S.  King,  a  banker,  had  only  consented 
to  act  temporarily,  and  there  was  much  fumbling 
about  for  a  permanent  executive.  The  men  who 
wanted  the  job  were  not  wanted,  and  the  men  who 
were  wanted  shunned  it. 

At  length  the  directors  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  their  number  in  New  York  City  and 
elected  him  to  the  vacant  chair,  tied  him  in,  loaded 
him  down,  and  walled  him  about  with  its  responsibili- 
ties, so  that  there  was  no  escape.  This  man  was  the 
C.  C.  Moore  already  mentioned.  Moore  was  a  Cali- 
fornian;  he  was  young:  his  standards  were  high;  bis 
devotion  proved — he  had  already  worked  himself  into 
the  hospital  in  raising  the  popular  subscriptions  for  the 
fair;  he  was  an  able  organizer  and  a  forceful  admin- 
istrator. Some  people  thought  he  was  too  adroit  to 
be  strong,  but  they  are  finding  out  their  mistake.  Be- 
sides being  something  of  an  idealist,  he  is  a  man  who 
can  hold  fast  and  hit  hard,  although  the  first  and 
sometimes  the  second  impact  of  his  personality  is  a 
plush-covered  suavity  that  may  be  altogether  de- 
ceiving. 

Returning  from  New  York  to  find  what  had  been 
done  to  him  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Moore  said  : 

"I  will  take  the  job  if  you  directors,  each  and  all  of 
you,  will  agree  never  to  ask  me  to  appoint  any  man 
to  any  position." 

Seeking  a  Head 

THE  directors  assented  promptly — were  so  much 
in  earnest  about  it  that  they  spread  upon  their 
minutes  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  beside  it 
they  laid  another,  providing  that  no  director  should, 
at  any  time,  become  or  remain  interested  in  any  con- 


tract, concession,  or  money-making  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exposition. 

To  these  declarations,  I  am  assured,  the  parties  in  in- 
terest have  strictly  adhered.  This  has  made  possible 
the  building  up  of  that  great  strictly  business  organi- 
zation which  now  has  the  mighty  task  so  well  upon 
its  way. 

The  building  of  this  organization  began  almost  im- 
mediately. In  their  very  first  big  problem,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  the  majority  of  the  directors  discovered 
that,  they  were  about  as  exposition-wise  as  a  basket 
of  Angora  kittens.  There  was  signaling  for  assist- 
ance in  all  directions.  President  Moore,  being  a  busi- 
ness man,  was  doing  a  few  sums  in  mental  arithmetic. 
He  knew  that  if  he  were  building  a  dam  he  would 
gather  a  staff  of  dam  builders,  summoning  them,  if 
necessary,  from  the  edge  of  the  world.  On  the  same 
principle,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  gather  a  staff  of 
trained  exposition  builders,  for,  know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  exposition  making  has  become  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  in  Chicago  was  the  grand  Pooh-Bah  and 
Akhoond  of  all  exposition  men,  Dr.  Frederic  J.  V. 
Skiff,  whose  career  began  when  President  Harrison 
made  him  one  of  the  National  Commissioners  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Skiff  Is  Culled  Like  a  Flower 

DR.  SKIFF  is.  and  has  been  since  its  foundation, 
the  director  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. He  has  a  head  like  Yictor  Hugo's,  that 
swells  up  back  and  around  into  a  magnificent  dome 
of  thought,  and  is  crammed  with  an  encyclopedic 
range  of  knowledge.  Nor  have  his  attainments  gone 
unrecognized.  There  are  titles  to  his  name  and  deco- 
rations to  his  breast. 

Now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  world's  expositions 
are  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  one  single 
glance  they  do  things  to  the  mind  of  a  weary-footed 
sight-seer  that  universities  and  libraries  could  not  do 
in  a  lifetime.  And  the  directors  of  the  Field  Museum, 
being  public-spirited  men,  and  realizing  that  in  Dr. 
Skiff  they  have  the  great- 
est exposition  man  in 
captivity,  Jeeep  him  to 
lend.' — for  the  good  of 
the  world. 

They  loaned  him  to 
Buffalo  and  Nashville 
and  Paris  and  St.  Louis, 
and  they  were  willing 
to  lend  him  to  San 
Francisco.  But  this 
time  he  did  not  want  to 
be  loaned.  He  was  not 
looking  for  any  more  big 

C.  C.  Moore,  president  by 
the  insistence  of  his  fellows 
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tasks.  He  was  past  the  meridian  of  life.  He  wanted 
to  journey  toward  the  sunset  quietly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Field  treasures  and  the  museum  of  his  own 
memories. 

But  just  at  this  point  the  exposition  directorate 
displayed  one  of  its  very  largest  bumps  of  acumen. 
It  insisted  on  Dr.  Skiff.  It  coaxed  and  cajoled,  and 
finally  got  him  out—just  to  look  the  ground  over.  This 
was  Dr.  Skiff's  fatal  mistake. 

You  see.  without  exactly  knowing  it,  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  rather  widespread  notion  that  this  was  to  he 
a  coochee-coochee  type  of  exposition ;  that  amusement 
features  would  dominate:  that  they  would  he  distinc- 
tive for  those  superheated,  poppy-blown  carnalities  that 
are  supposed  to  inflame  the  human  passions  in  every 
Pacific  port  from  Valparaiso 
to  Kamchatka;  that  as  to  the 
serious  side  of  the  enterprise, 
it  would  be  a  nice  little  sec- 
ond-class affair.  He  learned 
in  his  first  day  upon  the 
ground  that  this  impression 
was  utterly  false.  He  saw 
the  most  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate site  for  a  world's 
exposition  upon  which  his 
eyes  had  ever  rested  ;  he  saw 
a  treasury  with  more  money 
in  prospect  for  the  work  than 
any  fair  company  had  ever 
had  before,  and  he  met  a 
group  of  men  with  the  loftiest 
set  of  ideals  for  a  symposium 
of  world  progress  he  had  ever 
encountered. 

The  whole  enterprise  was 
to  be  instructional — a  vast 
educational  emporium.  Over 
the  door  to  every  building,  in 
effect  if  not  in  fact,  would  be 
raised  the  challenge :  "He  ivho 
willnot  learn  must  not  enter !" 

The  fact  that  the  exposi- 
tion was  to  be  contemporane- 
ous   and    not    historical  in 

character  whetted  the  doctor's  appetite.  It  would  be 
different  from  all  other  expositions.  One  would  not 
see  the  surveying  instruments  of  George  Washington 
nor  the  locomotive  of  Stephenson,  nor,  in  fact,  any- 
thing earlier  than  the  Louisiana  Exposition  of  1904. 
That  was  to  set  the  hindmost  mark.  There  was  to  be 
no  mere  space  filling:  no  mere  spectacularizing ; 
naught,  indeed,  but  a  stupendous  and  instructive  rep- 
resentation of  time's  most  forward  stride  in  every 
nation  under  heaven.  No  junk!  No  yesterday!  To- 
day— and  to-morrow !  That  was  to  be  the  theme  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

From  Far  Kingdoms  They  Gathered 

ALL  these  possibilities  made  Dr.  Skiff's  blood  leap. 
He  surrendered  quickly,  almost  humbly,  taking 
service  for  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  he 
might  have  exacted.  Money  was  no  object  to  the 
directors ;  they  had  to  have  Skiff.  And  money  became 
no  object  to  Skiff;  he  had  to  have  a  part  in  the  job. 
The  title  they  gave  him  was  Director  in  Chief,  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  enlistment  the  enterprise  took 
on  the  color  of  confidence. 

Exposition  men  the  world  over  form  a  cult.  Skiff 
knows  this  cult  intimately— men  like  Dupont  and  San- 
ders in  France.  Wintour  and 
Smith  in  England,  Vranchi 
and  Zeddio  in  Italy,  Von  Sti- 
brol  and  Pistol  in  Austria, 
and  so  on  round  the  globe — 
men  who  can  make  a  world's 
exposition  in  and  of  them- 
selves. From  the  moment  of 
Skiff's  attachment  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific enterprise  these 
men  began  to  scheme  to  get 
into  the  game. 

Upon  the  ground,  Dr.  Skiff's 
first  task  was  to  make  rules 
and  regulations.  You  do  not 
recognize  the  importance  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and 
neither  do  I,  but  they  tell  me 
they  are  the  conscience  and 
constitution  of  the  enterprise. 

Having  made  these  and  published  them,  the  doctor 
turned  to  and  put  forth  the  Official  Classification. 
Again  a  term  that  to  laymen  does  not  signify,  but  they 
tell  me  it  is  the  embryo  of  the  exposition.  Every  con- 
stituent element  of  that  finished  and  furbished  archi- 
tectural pageant,  glittering  beneath  sun  and  stars,  and 
hiving  tbo  aggregated  exhibit  of  human  achievement, 
must  first  be  put  down  in  the  classification.  If  it  is  not 
in  the  classification  it  cannot  get  into  the  exposition. 

Nice  little  task  that,  to  sit  down  and  annotate  the 
achievements  of  the  world,  to  spell  them  over  on  one's 
fingers  and  thumbs,  and  classify  them,  and  paste  them 
in  a  book  and  toss  the  book  to  the  printer,  then  turn 
about  and  watch  (>25  bare,  brown  acres,  like  some 


huge  asparagus  bed,  sprout  palaces  whose  sculptured 
facades  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  art,  of  husbandry, 
of  war,  of  peace,  and  beckon  tantalizingly  to  all  the 
world  to  come  and  glimpse  their  significant  interiors! 
But  Dr.  Skiff  did  it. 

Classifying  the  Universe 

HOWEVER,  he  had  to  have  help,  and  expert  help 
at  that;  and  so  at  this  point  he  began  the  build- 
ing of  his  staff  of  expert  fair  makers,  by  calling 
to  bis  assistance  Asher  Curtis  Baker.  Captain  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  and  just  the  man  for  the 
job.  Captain  Baker  has  commanded  warships  in  every 
water;  he  has  had  a  spoon  in  all  sorts  of  diplomatic 
broths ;  he  knows  people  worth  knowing,  and  some 


or  plans  for  the  exposition.  He.  feels  that  he  is  build- 
ing the  ultimate  one — nothing  less.  While  at  work  one 
day  upon  the  classification  a  letterhead  lay  before  him 
bearing  the  usual  form  "International  Exposition." 
The  eminent  Director  in  Chief  took  up  a  pen  and, 
with  deliberate  malice  aforethought,  scratched  out 
"International"  and  wrote  in  "Universal."  I  have  not 
a  dictionary  by  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  have  always 
scrupled  to  use  that  word  universe  unless  meaning 
the  whole  thing— sun,  moon,  stars,  Coney  Island. 
Guam,  the  Milky  Way,  and  San  Francisco;  but  this 
Dr.  Skiff  scruples  not.  For  him  there  is  no  ambition 
too  large,  no  word  too  adequate. 

But  before  buildings  come  sites.  San  Francisco,  as 
most  of  us  know  when  we  do  not  forget,  inhabits  a 
peninsula  that  stretches  north 
and  south ;  the  Pacific  is  west, 
the  Bay  is  east,  the  Goldil 
Gate  is  north.  Midway  on  the 
southern  shore  of  this  gate  is 
a  break  in  the  cliff  line,  half? 
cove  and  half  tide  flats,  called 
Harbor  View. 

The  exposition  directors  ran 
a  sea  wall  a  mile  or  more  in 
length  across  the  mouth  of 
the  cove,  filled  in  behind  it, 
and  lo!  there  were  625  pri- 
meval acres,  the  most  unique, 
attractive,  and  accessible  of 
sites  for  a  world's  fair,  and 
the  only  one  ever  located  upon 
the  sea.  There,  hemmed  in 
by  hills,  washed  by  world 
tides,  where  the  masts  of  ships 
from  every  sea  swing  past,  the 
enchanted  city  was  to  rise. 
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In  the  Court  of  Four  Seasons 
Watch  625  bare,  brown  acres,  like  some  huge  asparagus 
bed,  sprout  palaces  whose  sculptured  facades  proclaim 
the  triumphs  of  art,  of  husbandry,  of  war,  of  peace 

who  are  not,  in  every  quarter  of  the  sphere.  From 
1891,  when  Blaine  sent  him  to  Mexico  as  a  Special 
Commissioner  on  a  reciprocity  mission,  and  he  lin- 
gered there  to  secure  Mexico's  participation  in  the 
Chicago  Exposition  and  help  prepare  her  exhibit,  he 
has  been  saturating  himself  with  the  knowledge,  the 
nature,  and  the  genius  of  these  world  creations. 

Fortunately  Captain  Baker  was  at  liberty,  and  Dr. 
Skiff,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  turned  to  his 
directors  and  said  as  Samson  when  he  besought  his 
parents  for  the  daughter  of  the  Philistine  to  wife : 
"Get  him  for  me.    For  he  pleaseth  me  well." 

But  Captain  Baker  was  not  exactly  for  hire.  He 
had  first  to  be  exposed  to  the  infection ;  but  President 
Moore,  nothing  loath,  for  he  wants  no  cold-collar  horses, 
vaccinated  him  systematically  for  some  weeks,  and 

East  Axis  in  the  Court  of  Sun  and  Stars 
"He  who  will  not  learn  must  not  enter!" 


presently  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  "take" 
beautifully. 

So  Dr.  Skiff  and  Captain  Baker,  in  ten  months, 
made  the  Official  Classification,  which  you  may  read 
in  an  hour  and  find  exceedingly  dull :  but.  as  said  before, 
it  is  the  tiny,  puissant  tadpole  of  this  great  project. 

The  next  thing  was  buildings.  The  classification 
practically  determined  what  buildings,  but  these 
experts  must  go  farther  and  estimate  how  large 
buildings.  Dr.  Skiff  affirms  that  "this  was  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  high  and  lofty  guessing  ever  pulled  off," 
but  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  his  sentences 
bloom  with  superlatives.  This  gray-haired  youth  is 
cntirelv  unable  to  restrain  himself  when  he  talks  of 


Captains  of  the  Host 

HE  exposition  -  making 
part  of  the  organiza- 
tion, called  the  execu- 
tive staff,  of  which  Dr.  Skiff 
was  the  head,  had  been  di- 
vided into  four  divisions — 
Works,  Exhibits,  Concessions,  and  Exploitation.  Cap- 
tain Baker,  director  of  the  Division  of  Exhibits,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  But  the  first  division  director 
selected  in  point  of  time,  and  the  one  who  now  sud- 
denly became  important,  was  the  director  of  works, 
Harris  D.  H.  Connick.  We  might  stop  and  consider 
Connick  for  a  minute.  He  is  the  only  San  Franciscan 
among  the  four  division  heads.  He  had  been  Assist- 
ant City  Engineer;  he  had  installed  a  high-pressure 
salt-water  fire  system  that  was  a  marvel  of  perfec- 
tion, and  generally  revealed  a  genius  for  putting  things 
across.  He  was  Irishly  enthusiastic.  Americanly  ener- 
getic, and,  by  the  general  concave  of  his  countenance, 
doggedly  tenacious — one  of  those  slow-starting,  strong- 
finishing  types  of  engineer  who  succeed,  in  part,  be- 
cause they  see  trouble  before  trouble  sees  them.  Pre- 
paredness is  Connick's  god.  He  is  always  expecting 
the  unexpected ;  hence  is  of  a  studious  breed.  Al- 
though not  yet  forty,  he  has  accumulated  an  engineer- 
ing library  of  10,000  volumes. 

When  President  Moore  said  to  Connick :  "Be  thoui 
our  builder,"  Connick.  the  cautious,  remarked  inside 
of  him  that  this  exposition  imbroglio  would  be  an 
awful  nice  little  mess  to  keep  out  of ;  after  which  he 
recommended  the  best  builder  he  could  think  of  for 

 the  position,  and,  merely  as 

a  matter  of  intellectual  curi- 
osity, went  home  to  his  li- 
brary to  see  just  what  the 
engineering  problem  of  expo- 
sitions was  like  anyhow.  He 
soaked  himself  in  that  kind 
of  lore  for  three  months, 
and  just  about  the  time  he 
got  to  thinking  he  might  like 
a  catch-as-catch-can  wrestle 
with  such  a  proposition  on  his 
own  account,  President  Moore, 
still  persisting,  came  around, 
blindfolded  him  with  a  lot  of 
persuasive  conversation,  and 
buckled  him  into  the  harness 
To  Connick,  builder,  the 
president  next  added  Kelham, 
dreamer :  to  be  more  specific, 
George  W.  Kelham.  Chief  of  Architecture.  Kelhaa 
is  tall  and  Boston  bred.  New  York  trained,  and  San 
Francisco  tried.  He  came  out  after  the  fire,  was 
associated  with  the  firm  that  built  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  otherwise  left  his  mark  upon  the  new  city.  Kel- 
ham is  not  a  gingerbread  artist:  stateliness  and  the 
grace  of  mighty  strength  are  in  his  most  favoredj 
lines;  besides  which,  he  has  something  rare  among 
architects — tolerance:  and  another  quality  which  no 
architect  ever  had  before — a  sense  of  humor.  Other- 
wise Kelham,  but  a  year  and  a  half  along  upon  his 
task,  would  be  in  the  madhouse. 

Just  to  fortify  himself,  Connick  reached  out  early 
and  got  Markwart.  who  built     {Continued  on  page  27) 
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■T^HERE  is  conflict  and  drama 
in  this  final  passage  between 
a  father  and  a  son.  They  are 
soldiers  of  Emperor  William,  but 
such  gulfs  between  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  between  the  high  and 
the  low,  are  part  of  life  every- 
where; Maarten  Maartens  brings 
out  the  beauty  of  a  tragically  stern 
old  code,  and  drives  it  home  that 
the  ideal  of  a  man  standing  by  his 
pledges  will  never  be  played  out. 

THE  telephone  bell  rang  in  the  room 
beyond. 
The  General  attentively  wiped  his 
pen.  for  the  seventh  time  that  after- 
noon, before  rising  from  the  big,  bare  desk  in 
liis  bleak,  bare  cabinet.  The  cleared  desk  fitted, 
the  clean  cabinet  framed,  the  personality.  The  General, 
bare  also,  spare  and  thin,  in  his  buttoned  uniform,  sat 
In  the  middle  of  his  silent  room  at  the  War  Office, 
gray-headed,  close-shaven,  calm-eyed.  Against  the 
white  walls  rose  tall  cupboards  and  cases,  brass- 
bound  and  locked.  Not  a  curtain  near  the  tall  win- 
dows full  of  wintry  sky.  not  a  rug  beneath  the 
General's  feet.  Not  a  rag  for  the  dappled  boar  hound 
— magnificent  beast ! — who  dozed  with  his  nozzle 
against  the  hot-water  pipes.  Not  an  ornament  except 
a  great  portrait,  signed,  of  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  and. 
on  the  vast  writing  table,  beside  a  penny  inkstand 
and  a  tin  dispatch  box.  the  photograph  of  an  old 
lady,  the  General's  long-deceased  wife,  in  a  coroneted 
frame. 

The  orderly  stood  at  attention.  "Melde  gehorsamst!" 
he  said.    The  untranslatable  phrase,  more  than  any 
heraldic    conceit,    represents  the 
whole  great  Prussian  achievement. 
"An't  please  your  Excellency,  the 
telephone !" 

"Thanks,'*  said  the  General,  who 
had  (Mice  said  that,  deep  in  thought, 
b>  a  little  dog  which  got  out  of 
his  way.  He  laid  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting paper  over  the  report  he  was 
writing  and  went  out  into  the  antechamber.  He  had 
no  telephone  on  his  table.    He  was  a  nervous  man. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "You  speak  with  General  von 
Treuling.    With  whom  have  I  the  honor — " 

"Gommerzienrat  "Meyer,"'  came  the  reply.  Ah! — 
the  owner  of  the  General  stores  which  had  spread 
their  net  in  the  last  twenty  years  all  over  the  Empire, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
city,  whom  the  old-fashioned  General  unfortunately 
bail  not  the  honor  to  know. 

Except  by  name.  Oh,  he  knew  him  by  name,  and 
by  report ! 

"In  what  can  I  be  of  service  to  you?"  asked  the 
General  stiffly. 

"Is  there  anyone  within  hearing?"  came  the  un- 
expected reply. 

"No,"  said  the  General,  far  more  stiffly  still. 

"Thank  you.  I  crave  your  permission,  Herr  Graf, 
to  speak  to  you  for  several  minutes,  in  entire  con- 
fidence, on  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment." 

"I  cannot  comprehend,  but  I  will  listen,"  answered 
the  General.    "It  seems  to  me  that  the  telephone — " 

"Is  the  only  means  I  can  employ.  If  you  will 
listen,  you  will  comprehend.  I  dare  not  write,  and 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  speak  to  your  face." 

"I  listen."  said  the  General,  with  the  courtesy  which 
offends.  Wild  guesses  flashed  through  bis  brain  anent 
government  contracts,  fraudulent  proposals — ■ 


What  he  cared  about  most,  in  the  first  rush 
of  various  emotions,  was  that  this  man  should 
have  pried  into  his  family  affairs.  He  de- 
spised Gommerzienrat  Meyer  as  the  dust  be- 
neath— no.  for  that  left  him  indifferent— as 
the  toad  he  passed  by.  He  believed  lie  had 
every  righteous  reason  for  doing  so.  The  mag- 
nate was  what  he  called  a  dirty-money  man. 
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HAVE  an  only  daughter" — presumably  that  chang- 
ing voice  still  belonged  to  the  mighty  Gommerzien- 
rat— "you  have  an  only  son.    The  daughter  is 
really  all  I  care  about  in  this  world.    The  son'.'" 

"Thank  you."  said  the  General.'  "You  were  re- 
marking— " 

"So  I  thought.  Herr  Graf.  I  have  to  confess  to 
your  Excellency  that  my  daughter  has  irretrievably 
lost  her  heart  to  your  son.  She  is  sick  with  love. 
So  the  doctors  say.  Now  you  will  understand  why 
I  prefer  the  telephone." 
Auy.  16.    .  . 


"I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the  General.  "They 
will  not  switch  us  off."  The  wisli  was  father  to  the 
thought.  But  he  was  sure  they  would  not  switch  off 
the  War  Office.  And  the  man  at  the  other  end  was 
certain  they  would  not  switch  off  Gommerzienrat 
Meyer. 

"You  do  not  know  my  daughter.  I  barely  know 
your  son.  They  have  met — at  balls.  I  do  not  desire 
this  match — " 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  the  General  quickly. 
"So  I  presumed.   But  I  am  asking  you.  through  the 
telephone,  to  consent  to  it." 

"I  must  beg — "  began  the  General. 
"Listen  !    My  daughter's  hand  has  been  sought  by 
men  of  equal  rank  to  yours.     I  will  make  any  ar- 
rangement you  propose — " 

"You  must  really  excuse  me."  burst  in  the  General. 
"My  son — " 

"1  fancy  I  know  what  he  thinks. 
He  would  probably  be  willing  if 
you  were.  So  much  I  have  found 
out.  Never  mind  how.  By  paying 
his  friends."  The  word  was  in 
the  feminine. 

"You  surely  do  not  expect  me," 
said  the  General  testily,  "to  give 
my  blessing  per  telephone?" 

"I  broached  the  subject  thus:  I  am  in  a  hurry 
because  of  the  ball  to-night.  You  know  that  I  am 
giving  a  ball?" 

"I  was  not  aware."  said  the  General. 
"Ah?   Your  Excellency  does  not  read  the  papers'.-" 
"Only  the  parts  that  interest  me." 
"You  must  find  the  selection  difficult,"  the  man's 
voice  had  gained  insufferably  in  assurance.  "Your 
son  is  coming.    All  Berlin.    It  is  to  be  a  ladies'  ball. 
Eeap  Year,  you   know.      She  has  warned  me  this 
morning    that    to-morrow    her — her    secret    will  no 
longer  be — be  ours." 

"I  am  truly  sorry  for  you — " 

"Let  me  speak  !  I  have  just  received  that  informa- 
tion— thank  God  ! — about  your  son.  The  doctors — " 
all  the  assurance  was  gone  again — "but  I  said  that 
before.    Herr  Graf.  I  am  asking  your  consent." 

"I  cannot  give  it,"  said  the  General,  choked. 

"Let  me  speak,  let  me  speak  !" — squeak  he  might 
have  said.  "I  am  acquainted  with  arrangements  you 
have  been  making  about  your  personal  affairs — your 
family  property.  Those  we  would  stop  at  once, 
change  altogether." 

"You — you  know'.'"  stuttered  the  General. 

"Your  embarrassments.  That  you  are  negotiating 
the  sale  of  Schloss  Hiesenhof  to  a  friend." 

"Good  God  !"  said  the  General. 

"I  am  not  a  fool,  Herr  Graf :  I  am  a  man  of 
business.  I  am  doing  the  most  terrible  thing,  for 
me,  that  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  have  never  asked 
any  man  a  favor.  I  have  conferred  few.  But  I 
plead.'' 

"I  have  received  many  favors,"  replied  the  Gen- 
eral. "But  not  this  one."  And  he  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

He  waited  for  a  few  moments,  in  dread  lest  the 
little  bell  again  shriek  out  at  him.  But  it  remained 
motionless.  He  went  back  to  his  bare  cabinet,  where 
hung  the  signed  portrait  of  the  old  emperor. 
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E  HAD  never  looked,  in  any  way.  into 
the  life  of  the  Enormous  Shopman.  He 
knew  nothing  of  shops  except  that  he 
never  entered  one.    His  servant  got  what  he 
wanted.    His  needs  were  few. 

At  his  club,  in  his  set.  if  anybody  mentioned 
Meyer,  it  was  always  witli  disparagement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  man  had  acquired 
that  huge  fortune.  Ugly  stories  were  told 
against  him. 

The  club  and  the  set  were  "rococo."  said 
the  son. 

Of  course  everybody  would  be  aware,  a  few 
hours  after  the  event,  that  Riesenbof  had  passed 
into  other  hands.  The  thing  would  be  an  ac- 
complished fact  which  everybody  he  met  would 
ignore.  That  was  very  different  from  having  such  a 
trade  creature  peering  round  corners,  computing,  pro- 
posing, suddenly,  to  buy  back  the  house,  with  the  son. 

"A  damnable  idea!"  said  the  General,  and  washed 
his  hands  and  walked  out  into  the  blurred  winter  gas- 
light, the  drizzle  of  a  bleak  afternoon.  He  hastened 
to  his  daily  game  of  "Skat"  with  the  three  un- 
changeable friends  of  his  military  youth.  It  was  a 
"Kaft'ee  Skat" — the  loser  paid  for  four  portions  of 
cafe  an  lait  and  four  rusks.    That  was  all. 

The  intellectual  struggle  calmed  his  nerves.  He 
played  with  less  reserve,  with  more  dash,  as  the 
three  friends  noticed,  than  usual.  They  understood 
what  that  meant.  Something  had  occurred  greatly 
to  disturb  his  wonted  composure.  Probably,  at  the 
War  Office,  "reforms"  of  which  he  "couldn't  make 
sense."  "O-o-oh  !"  cried  one  of  the  friend's,  irascible, 
half  pay.  "you  had  no  right  to  win  that !" 

"I  have  lost  so  much  in  my  life,  at  least  I  may  win 
a  cup  of  coffee."  said  the  General,  rising  from  the  card 
table.  He  invited  his  partner  to  have  a  smoke  with 
him.  The  other  two  gazed  after  them.  What  bad  Von 
Treuling  lost  in  his  life'.'    Nothing.    The  Grafln. 

HE  HAD  never  had  much  money.    His  career  had 
been    successful    since    his    early  opportunity 
in   1870.     He  had   achieved   every  achievable 
honor.    And  he  had  certainly  never  lost  a  friend. 

"You  are  the  best  friend  I  have."  said  the  General, 
"but  there  are  things  a  man  must  keep  to  himself." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  other,  who  had  asked  nothing, 
sympathetically  smoking.  They  sat  in  big  chairs, 
by  a  wood  fire.  The  General's  head  was  bowed.  The 
other,  florid,  white  whiskered,  rested  a  spurred  boot 
across  a  pointed  knee. 

"1  have  never  had  a  secret  from  you,"  grumbled 
the  General — of  course  be  said  "from  thee."  "Not 
even  the  old  stories  one  doesn't  tell  one's  wife.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  does  she  know  those  now?" 

"Be  sure  she  smiles  at  them  if  she  does."  said 
the  Colonel. 

"Perhaps.    I  am  not  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian." 
"By  no  means,"   said  the  friend,  as  the  General 
paused. 

"Frederick  the  Great  was  both,  in  bis  way.  and 
also  a  good  soldier.  So  was  his  father.  The  father 
wasn't  wise.  Klarwitz.  in  the  treatment  of  the  son." 

"Wise  or  not,  he  was  right,"  said  the  other 
Prussian  warmly.    "And  Von  Katt  deserved  his  fate." 

"All  the  same — " 

"The  king  was  right.  I  tell  you — was  right.  An 
officer  who  helped  the  Grown  Prince  to  desert!  Any 
officer  who  breaks  his  oath  deserves  death." 

"I  am  not  denying  it.    How  much  you  care!" 

SILENCE  fell  between  the  two  smokers. 
"My  father  was  always  very  good  to  me,"  re- 
sumed the  General  presently.    "There  is  no  such 
difficult  relation  as  that  between  father  and  son." 

"You  philosophize  more  than  you  are  aware."  said 
Count  von  Klarwitz.  "It  isn't  good  for  you.  Especially 
as  you  haven't  the  necessary  strength  of  brain.  And 
too  much  heart.  I  have  often  told  you  before: 
Philosophize  like  me.  I  am  an  Epi — what's  its 
name?    Live  and  let  live!    Eat  and  drink!" 

"I  know."  said  the  General  affectionately.  Count 
von  Klarwitz  commanded  one  of  the  finest  regiments 
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in  the  service.  A  regiment  so  superfine  that  a  mar- 
riage with  a  Fraulein  Meyer,  however  wealthy,  would 
oblige  the  General's  son  to  exchange  Into  something 
else.  The  Klarwitz  estates  were  unencumbered :  the 
Klarwitz  quarterings  were  untainted;  the  Klarwitz 
children  were  prosperous.  Count  Klarwitz  was  going 
to  buy  Riesenhof,  Cor  every  penny  it  was  worth. 

"Meyer."  said  the  pale  General,  watching  ins 
friend's  bright  face,  "you  know  Meyer?" 

"Fifty.   ! '» u t  you  mean  the  Commerzienrat ?" 

"Ah.  you  see  there  is  only  one.  He  is  giving  a 
ball  to-night." 

"Of  course.  No,  I  do  not  know  him.  Some  of  my 
children  are  going.  Fritz  says  he  lias  a  ''.)'.)  cham- 
pagne— e-e-ew !" 

"I  can't  understand  die  hoys'  drinking  his  cham- 
pagne," cried  Treuling.  "It  should  taste  of  human 
sweat!    No  offense.  Kurt!    My  boy  goes  there  too." 

"You   are  mistaken   about  the  man,"  said  Count 
von  Klarwitz  quietly.    "He  isn't 
half  a  bad  sort  of  man." 

"possibly.  But  hismoney  isbad. 
No  decent  person  would  touch  it." 

KLARWITZ  drew  a  long 
breath.  "The  money  is  hon- 
orable money.  Gained  in  a 
sphere  you  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand. The  man's  whole  career 
is  perfectly  honorable.  He  started 
in  a  small  town  in  Silesia,  Ber- 
lau.  Orphan.  Penniless.  Crip- 
pled grandmother.  Peddler's 
pack.  The  usual  thing." 
"Really?" 

"lie  had  a  genius  for  trade, 
like  Napoleon  for  war.  You  and 
I  don't  know  what  trade  is.  They 
tell  me  it's  quite  simple.  You  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  you 
sell  in  the  dearest.   That's  all." 

"What  a  tiresome  way  of 
spending  your  life."  said  the  Gen- 
eral. "And  very  hard  on  your 
buyers." 

"Not  at  all.  Not  worse  than 
preparing  for  a  war  which  nowa- 
days nobody  wants  to  come  off. 
It  sounds  far  more  decent  than 
finance." 

"Oh,  finance!" 

"Yet  bankers  are  the  only 
traders  you  and  I  are  beginning 
to  think  possible!  Five  hundred 
years  ago  our  ancestors  would 
allow  no  banker  to  be  baptized. 
We  are  quite  stupid.  Meyer  at 
least  sells  you  something.  If  he 
were  to  take  your  money  without 
selling  you  anything,  you  might 
think  him  some  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"Oh,  what  does  it  signify?" 
yawned  the  General.  "My  tailor 
or  my  mortgage  Jew.  I  prefer 
my  tailor." 

"Meyer    is    admirable   to  his 
employees.    They  are  well  paid  and  pensioned.  He 
is  widely  charitable — " 

"Oh,  I  know!  Fifty  thousand  marks  for  the  Em- 
press's Fund — " 

"And  if  they  do  want  to  get  some  sort  of  title? 
But  he  gives  lots  in  secret.  His  whole  life  can  bear 
looking  into.  I  assure  you.    He  is  a  good  man." 

"Excuse  me.  be  told  me  be  rarely  did  a  kindness — " 

"Whatf  You  have  had  speech  with  him?" 

"Only  once,"  said  the  General  awkwardly.  "You 
seem  to  be  quite  intimate.    Why  all  this  interest'.'" 

THE  Colonel  clashed  the  spurred  boot — also  awk- 
wardly— to  the  floor.  "A  coincidence,"  he  said. 
"My  cousin,  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  had  to  go 
into  it  all.  when  his  name  came  up  for  the  rank  of 
'Commerzienrat.'  There  had  been  some  scandal  about 
recent  appointments.  He  said  Meyer's  money  was 
quite  clean,  as  money  goes." 

"Astounding!"  said  the  General.  And  said  nothing 
else  for  a  long  time. 

At  last  the  Colonel  stretched  himself.  "We  have 
no  secrets,"  he  blurted  out,  his  brick-red  going  purple. 
"So  it's  no  use,  Karl ;  I  must  tell  you  about  your 
son." 

The  General  dropped  bis  cigar  and  angrily  picked 
it  up. 

His  friend  hurried  on: 

"About  my  godson.  It's  good  news  on  the  whole, 
Karl.    Never  mind  '." 

"What  now?"  said  the  General  huskily. 

"He  is  not  going  to  play  any  more.  .Never.  He  has 
given  me,  bis  Colonel,  his  sacred  word  of  lienor  as  an 
officer  and  a  nobleman." 

"Thank  God!"  Then,  with  piercing  anxiety:  "Kurt, 
what  made  him  do  that?" 

"Well,  of  course  he  lost  a  good  deal  before.  One 
of  these  days.    Last  week." 

"Again?    How  much?" 


"Thirty-three  thousand  marks.  I'm  most  terribly 
sorry,  Karl.  It.  was  at  the  Casino.  We  must  get  it 
hushed  up.    It'll  be  all  right." 

"If  it  reaches  the  Emperor,  he  will  be  cashiered!" 

"Not  now!  There's  his  oath.  He  can't  go  back  on 
that.    My  cousin  helped  me." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  all  the  better — I  sometimes 
think — he  should  go — disappear." 

"Your  only  son  !  The  last  Treuling  of — "  he  checked 
himself,  dug  his  strong  teeth  into  his  broad  lip.  He 
got  up,  took  a  few  strides  along  the  empty  room, 
among  the  armchairs  and  smoking  tables : 

"Not  the  last  Treuling  of  the  Riesenhof,"  he  said 
bluntly.  "Look,  my  dear  Karl,  you're  up  against  the 
wall,  you  must  leap.  Kurt  must  marry  Friiulein 
Meyer." 

"What?    You  know  too?    Everybody  knows?" 
"Nobody  knows.     Kurt  doesn't.     We  had  a  long, 
serious  talk.    So  you  can  imagine.    But  it's  all  right 
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Graf  has  come  in  to  supper,"  said  the  General's 
grizzled  servant.  Indeed?  That  was  very  unusual. 
The  young  Herr  Graf  lived  in  rooms,  messed  with 
his  regiment,  supped  out.  He  had  a  bedroom  at  his 
father's,  rarely  used. 

THE  stiff  old  man  and  the  smart  young  one  sat 
opposite  each  other.  They  talked,  for  the  young 
man,  always  courteous,  had  found  an  agreeable 
subject,  the  new  field  gun.  The  only  serious  thing  he 
personally  cared  for  was  horses.  He  was  pleasant, 
easy-going;  above  all,  conciliatory.  All  his  life  he 
had  been,  noticeably,  young  Count  Treuling  of  the 
Riesenhof.  All  his  life  he  had  revered  and  avoided 
his  father.  He  couldn't  understand  the  old  gentle- 
man's exactitude.  Why  fuss?  He  himself  was  hope- 
lessly a  hedonist.  Do  as  you  like  till  you're  stopped. 
Then  do  the  next  best. 

They  talked,  till  the  General  lighted  his  simple 
cigar.    The  son  lighted  a  better. 
"You  have  nothing  to  say  to  me?" 
asked  the  father. 
"No,"  said  the  son. 
"As  you  choose.   You  are  going 
to  the  Meyers' ball  to-night?  One 
moment !     I    think   you  should 
know  that  I  am  arranging  to  sell 
the  Riesenhof." 
"It  is  entailed  !" 
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"There  was  a  flower  dance  -you  don't  know — that's 
after  your  day.  She  brought  in  two  bouquets.  An  out- 
rageous thing.     Never  mind.     The  whole  city  knows  " 

now.  I  wanted  bis  promise  first.  Now  he  can  marry. 
And  keep  the  Riesenhof." 

"No,  thank  God,  you  have  got  that.  He  can't  play 
again.    You're  a  good  friend,  Kurt." 

"I  had  to  be  as  his  Colonel,"  said  the  other  coolly. 
"Of  course  the  Meyers'll  take  him.  if  he  offers.  I've 
never  doubted  that,  and  I've  made  inquiries.  Isn't 
he  my  godson?  And  you  betrayed  yourself  just  now 
by  your  talk  about  Meyer." 

THE  General  rose.  "You  are  too  clever  for  me. 
I'm  not  clever.  Where  did  Kurt  get  the  money. 
I  wonder?" 

'  "From  the  Jews.  Of  course  that  couldn't  go  on. 
And  if  you  were  to  sell  the  Riesenhof,  it'd  stop  dead. 
I  wish  he  was  different.  Karl ;  it  can't  be  helped." 
The  Colonel  held  out  his  hand :  the  General  grasped 
it. 

"Well,  at  any  rate."  said  the  General,  "he  cannot 
play  again  now  and  live.  I've  you  to  thank  for  that. 
"Better  dead  than  dishonored" — eh?  Whose  motto  is 
that?" 

"Oh,  several  people's.  It's  a  good  motto:  it  means 
nothing,  till  it  means  everything.  Good  night,  Karl. 
Every  word  I  said  about  Meyer  I  can  account  for. 
Sleep  on  it  !" 

"Good  night,  Kurt!"  The  General  crept  down  into 
the  chill  turmoil  of  the  street.  It  struck  him  cold. 
His  straight  limbs  trembled  under  him:  lie  took  a 
taxi.  The  world  moves.  General  von  Treuling  was 
studying,  at  the  War  Office,  the  application  of  aero- 
planes to  modern  war. 

"You  drive  well."  he  said  gravely  at  bis  door;  the 
chauffeur  saluted,  gravely  also.     "The  young  Herr 


HE  General  smiled.  "You 
will  hardly  refuse  to  co- 
operate, as  it  goes  to  p;i.v 
your  card  debts." 

"I  shan't  bother  to  say  any- 
thing," thought  the  son. 

"There  is  one  alternative,  Kurt. 
It  lias  been  suggested  to  me  twice, 
very  markedly,  to-day.  You  can 
marry  this  Meyer's  child." 

"Suggested?  By  whom,  pray?" 
said  the  son,  haughtily. 

"By  your  Colonel  and  by  her 
father.  You  cannot,  anyhow,  stay 
in  this  regiment.  The  girl  is  w  ill- 
ing to  have  you.  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  the  tiling  had  the 
man's  money  been  dirty:  Uncle 
Kurt  says  it  is  perfectly  clean." 

"A  shopkeeper?"  The  son,  in 
his  handsome  uniform,  stared  at 
the  father  in  his  buttoned  frock. 

"That  or  ruin."  The  father 
drew  a  deep  line  on  the  table- 
cloth. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  the 
Guards.  I  won't  leave  Berlin. 
Have  you  seen  the  girl?" 

"No,  of  course  not."  That  this 
might  matter  had  not  occurred  to 
the  General. 

"I  have.  I  rather  liked  her — 
to  flirt  with.  She's  quite  pretty, 
but  she's  common.  That's  the 
one  defect  I  object  to  in  no 
woman  but  my  wife." 

The  General  sighed  heavily. 
"I  cannot  help  you.  I  would  do  anything.  I  can  dol 
nothing.  Are  you  going  to  dress?  Well  and  good. 
Remember  what  I  tell  you  :  I  have  nothing  left.  I 
cannot  pay  any  more  debts.  Uncle  Kurt  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Riesenhof  for  Willy,  (bid 
sends  you  this  one  chance." 

"For  Willy?"  cried  the  son,  by  the  door.  "For  that 
great  hulking  fool?    The  Riesenhof  for  Willy?" 

The  General  swallowed  something  more  than  the 
lump  in  his  throat.     "Willy  Klarwitz   has  always 
worked  hard  at  his  agriculture.    He  will  make  a  good] 
landlord." 

"Great  (bid,  father!  I  believe  you  want  to  sell  the 
place."  The  father  looked  up  at  the  son,  and  the  son 
went  out.  As  the  door  closed,  the  General's  face, 
dropped  on  his  hands  for  a  moment.  Then  he  resumed 
his  cigar,  and  burst  open,  with  lean  finger,  the  wrapper 
of  the  military  "Wochenblatt," 

HE  FELT  grateful  to  the  authorities  for  issuing 
the  new  number  that  night.    He  read  painstak- 
ingly, patting,  from  time  to  time,  the  great  head 
of  the  dappled  hound.    It  was  eleven  o'clock  before 
he  went  to  bed.  an  hour  later  than  usual.    His  mind 
had  recovered  its  control.    He  could  revert  from  tech-' 
nical  engrossments  to  unthwarted  consideration  of  his 
own  private  affairs.     Undressing  with  his  wonted 
scrupulousness,  he  thanked  his  Maker  for  the  repose-f 
ful  conclusion  of  that  terrible  day.    They  must  leap 
the  wall,  as  Klarwitz  had  put  it.    Or  leap  into  the 
chasm,  like  the  Roman — what's  his  name? — Curtius. 
Fill  up  the  chasm  with  the  shopkeeper  s  gold  pieces. 
"Geuorene  Meyer" — in  some  provincial  garrison  townS 
and  later  on  at  the  Riesenhof.    Not  pleasant,  of  course, 
but  nowise  disgraceful,  now  they  knew  the  money  was 
clean.    That  was  the  point  everything  turned  on  in  the 
General's  estimation.    "Better  dead  than  dishonored."? 
Marvelous  to  think  the  money  was  actually  clean! 
The  General  lay  down  on  his        i  Continued  on  payc  j-') 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


TAKING  the  longer  view  of  affairs, 
the  most  important  aspect  of 
Washington  politics  is  flie  as- 
cendancy of  President  Wilson  over  Con- 
gress. The  public  has  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  they  do  not  get  any 
sensation  from  it,  nor  do  they  realize  how 
important  it  is.  Anyone  who  can  remem- 
ber or  will  read  the  familiar  story  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Democratic  party  for  twenty 
years  jnst  because  President  Cleveland  did 
not  have  the  ascendancy  over  the  Senate 
when  he  was  making  a  tariff  bill  will  real- 
ize how  important  is  the  whip  hand  which 
Wilson  has.  It  was  not  easy  to  get,  and 
there  were  many  weeks  during  the  begin- 
ning of  Wilson's  Administration  when  it 
seemed  questionable  whether  he  would 
have  it.  The  issue  was  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Cleveland's  Administration — whether 
the  party  should  pass  an  honest  tariff  bill, 
inspired  by  the  President  and  based  on 
the  party  platform,  or  whether  the  Senate 
should  emasculate  it  into  a  thing  of — to 
quote  Cleveland's  phrase — perfidy  and  dis- 
honor. It  is  all  safe  now,  in  spite  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Louisiana,  who  will 
vote  against  the  bill.  Wilson  lias  a  safe 
majority.  Probably  Wilson  would  have 
acquired  this  ascendancy  anyhow,  but  he 
was  greatly  helped  by  the  lobby  episode. 
Just  about  the  time  the  tariff  bill  had 
passed  the  House  and  gone  to  the  Senate, 
President  Wilson  issued  his  public  dec- 
laration expressing  the  wish  that  the 
lobby,  which  was  misleading  the  people 
and  harassing  public  men,  would  go  home. 
The  utterance  created  a  sensation,  and 
the  Senate,  with  the  rather  joyful  inten- 
tion of  "putting  the  President  in  a  hole," 
began  a  lobby  investigation.  It  is  no 
secret  to  say  that  the  hope  and  intention 
of  this  investigation  were  to  prove  there 
was  no  lobby,  and  thereby  humiliate  the 
President  and  weaken  his  hand.  As  events 
have  turned  out,  however,  the  President's 
prestige  has  been  very  greatly  increased, 
and  the  Senate,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase, 
is  now  eating  out  of  his  hand.  It  doesn't 
do  it  willingly.  The  other  day  Senator 
Cummins  made  a  speech  about  executive 
usurpation  and  interference.  It  was  a 
strong  speech,  and  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  it  would  have 
made  a  public  sensation.  Now  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  it.  Congress  sub- 
mits to  Wilson's  ascendancy  much  more 
tamely  than  it  did  when  Boosevelt  created 
and  swung  the  Big  Stick.  Indeed,  Roose- 
velt's hard-won  triumph  over  Congress  in 
1909  has  made  Wilson's  present  ascend- 
ancy easier.  President  Wilson  is  not 
likely  to  lose  his  whip  hand  through 
any  event  now  foreseeable.  He  will  put 
through  his  tariff  bill,  and  that  will 
strengthen  him.  In  all  probability  he 
will  put  through  his  currency  bill  as  well. 
With  respect  to  Mexico,  the  public  has 
perfect  confidence  in  him.  The  only  events 
which  threatened  his  prestige  were  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  in  California,  which 
was  boggled  slightly,  and  the  Diggs- 
Caminetti  case.  If  Wilson  ends  the  pres- 
ent special  session  with  his  ascendancy 
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maintained,  lie  can  begin  the  regular  ses- 
sion in  December  with  an  impressive  pro- 
gram of  new  legislation  and  a  serene  prob- 
ability of  putting  it  through. 

Resenting  Wilson's  Control 

MK.  WILSON'S  ascendancy  cannot  be 
described  more  clearly  than  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Cummins: 

The  influence  that  lias  been  exerted  by  the 
President  upon  members  of  Congress,  an  influ- 
ence so  persistent  and  determined  that  it  be- 
came coercive,  is  known  to  every  intelligent 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Without  respect  to 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  economic 
views,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Executive  interfer- 
ence of  which  lie  has  been  guilty,  and  I  intend 
now,  and  upon  every  appropriate  occasion  in 
the  future,  to  record  my  protest  against  it.  .  .  . 
Like  all  misuse  or  usurpation  of  power,  the  evil 
grows  and  becomes  more  anil  more  pronounced, 
more  and  more  objectionable.  ...  I  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  free  institutions  and  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  representative  government.  .  .  .  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  assuming  to  in- 
terpret and  apply  the  economic  doctrine  of  his 
party,  has  laid  the  heavy  hand  of  his  power 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Government  that  ought 
to  lie  coordinate  but  which,  in  fact,  has  become 
subordinate.  It  ought  to  humiliate  us  all  some- 
what when  we  look  around  and  rind  that  the 
people  generally  not  only  understand  the  sur- 
render of  our  rights  and  privileges  but  observe 
it  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  for  them  to  enjoy  it  because 
they  have  gradually  come  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress looks  upon  itself  as  inferior,  and  it  is 
very  human  to  deride  a  body  of  men  who,  lack- 
ing the  courage  to  assert  themselves,  are  whipped 
by  a  master  hand  into  subjection. 

The  Republican  Hope 

RESISTANCE  to  the  efforts  of  Senators 
■  Borah,  Cummins,  and  others  to  unite 
the  Progress  ;e  and  Republican  parties 
doesn't  come  from  the  Progressives  alone. 
The  old  standpat  Kepublicans  have  one 
asset.  It  is  a  poverty-stricken  estate,  but 
they  cling  to  it.  They  hope  the  nation 
will  have  a  commercial  depression;  they 
think  the  country  will  charge  it  to  the 
Democratic  tariff  revision,  and  they  be- 
lieve they  can  ride  back  to  power  upon  it. 
The  fact  that  a  commercial  depression 
came  after  the  Democratic  tariff  revision 
of  1893  has  been  used  by  the  Republican 
party  to  intimidate  the  nation  for  twenty 
years  past,  although  all  intelligent  econo- 
mists know  there  was  not  any  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  the  two  events. 
Just  when  the  Senate  began  to  discuss 
the  present  tariff  bill  various  standpat 
Republican  Senators  began  to  revive  the 
old  story  of  1893  and  predict  similar  dis- 
aster as  a  result  of  the  present  tariff  revi- 
sion. Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  Colo- 
rado performed  a  useful  service  by  going 
thoroughly  into  the  history  of  the  depres  - 
sion of  1893.  Senator  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi  summed  up  the  facts 
in  this  paragraph: 

The  whole  history  of  panic  s  is  simply  this,  Mr. 
President :  That  undue  prosperity,  accompanied 
by  undue  speculation  and  general  indebtedness, 
leads  to  panic,  and  that,  after  the  panic  has 
come,  then,  when  humanity  begins  to  preserve 
itself  by  getting  down  to  a  rock-bottom  basis, 
adversity  again  leads  to  prosperity.  Prosperity 


leads  to  panic  and  panic  leads  to  prosperity. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  whole  world  from  the 
beginning  of  time  down  to  now.  Whenever  men 
get  to  imagining  that  they  are  so  rich  they  need 
not  take  care  of  their  pocketbooks  they  run  into 
debt;  when  they  run  into  debt  too  much  they 
run  into  a  panic;  and  after  they  have  run  into 
a  panic  too  much  they  have  to  quit  running  into 
debt,  because  nobody  gives  them  credit.  Then 
after  they  quit  running  into  debt,  financial  so- 
ciety reestablishes  itself.  The  Wilson  Bill  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  panic  of  1893  than 
my  baby  son's  birth  had  to  do  with  what  took 
place  in  Judea  in  the  times  of  Christ.  Anybody 
who  has  any  sense,  coupled  with  any  intellectual 
integrity,  knows  that. 

Two  Varieties  of  Statesmen 

SENATOR  ALBERT  BACON  FALL  of 
New  Mexico  says  in  the  formal  biog- 
raphy written  by  himself  that  he  is  "in- 
terested in  mining  in  Mexico."  In  Con- 
gress he  is  the  leader  of  the  movement 
which  aims  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  trouble  with  Mexico.  A  man  with  a 
different  view  of  his  office  is  Congressman 
William  Kent  of  California.  Some  of  his 
views  of  international  obligations  are  con- 
tained in  this  formal  public  statement: 

I  fear  that  we  are  altogether  too  prone  to  talk 
about  national  duties  and  national  honor  in 
careless  terms.  We  cannot  afford  to  set  up  con- 
troverted doctrines  to  be  needlessly  fought  over. 
Many  a  man  entitled  to  life  will  lose  it  if  we 
heedlessly  and  unnecessarily  adopt  or  uphold 
theories  and  policies  that  others  feel  justified  in 
resenting.  .  .  . 

But  the  lire*  of  America ii  Soldiers  should  not 
he  sacrificed,  the  people's  treasure  should  not  he 
wasted,,  in  protecting  "the  property  rights"  of 
those  of  our  citizens  wtyo,  having  (tone  beyond 
our  borders,  have  "taken  a  chance"  on  the  hues 
and  conditions  of  peoples  beyond  our  control. 

As  one  financially  interested  in  Mexico,  inasmuch 
as  I  would  not  jeopardize  my  own  life  nor  the  lives 
of  my  sons  to  protect  my  property,  I  would  be  a 
coward  and  a  murderer  if  I  should  send  any  of  my 
countrymen  to  death  in  behalf  of  that  property. 

Yours  truly,       William  Kent. 

An  Echo  of  Aldrich 

AN  INCIDENT  of  the  historic  Insur- 
<  gent  tariff  fight  of  1909  came  up  in 
the  Senate  the  other  day.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  on  gypsum  it  turned  out 
that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few  prod- 
ucts upon  which  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill 
made  a  material  reduction.  The  reason 
was  explained  by  Senator  William  S. 
Kenyon  of  Iowa : 

It  is  true,  as  my  colleague  [Senator  Cummins] 
has  said,  that  the  gypsum  industry  is  the  main 
industry  of  Fort  Hodge.  That  is  my  home  and 
that  was  Senator  Dolliver's  home.  .  .  .  Senator 
Dolliver,  as  the  members  of  the  Senate  know, 
in  the  tariff  fight  of  1909  broke  away  from  his 
party  and  conducted  a  vigorous  and  courageous 
fight  to  reduce  the  tariff  duties  on  woolen  goods. 
He  fought  Schedule  K.  This  reduction  in  the 
I'ayne-Aldrich  act  was  made,  as  I  firmly  believe 
and  his  friends  firmly  believed,  for  no  purpose 
in  the  world  but  to  take  revenge  on  Senator 
Dolliver. 

It  should  be  added  that  Senator  Lodge 
and  Senator  Smool  both  denied  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  motive  for  the 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  gypsum.  But  it 
should  also  be  added  that  persons  who 
followed  the  inner  workings  of  the  tariff 
session  of  1909  believe  the  story.  Senator 
Aldrich  was  quite  frank  in  his  intimida- 
tions, threats,  and  revenge. 
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In  the  Senate's  unofficial' S  records,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall Sutherland  of  Berkeley  Springs,  Va.,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  youngest  gavel  wi elder  that  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer.  He  is  three, 
and  came  into  his  honors  as  a  guest  of  the  Vice 
President.    Though  a  namesake  he  is  not  a  relative 


The  record  among  collegians  for  downing  the  cost 
of  living  remains  this  season  in  Ithaca,  AT. 
but  no  longer  is  held  by  the  Cornell  man  who 
existed  on  eighty-five  cents  a  week.  Miss  Clara 
I.oewus,  a  student  of  music,  has  lived  twenty  weeks 
on  ten  dollars.  She  earned  fifty  cents  a  week 
by   dressmaking    and   by   taking  care  of  babies 


MAURICE  E.  prLOUtJHLIN  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, twenty^Hiree,  with  hair  to  match  a 
California  sunset,  is  lirsl  among  several  reasons 
why  America  lias  regained  possession  of  the 
Dwight  K.  Davis  Cup  and  tiio  international 
championship  in  tennis.  The  cup  has  hoi 
abroad  for  ten  years.  The  finals  in  this  sum- 
mer's tournament  were  played  in  Wimbledon, 
England,  w  here  the  accompanying  snapshot  por- 
trait of  McLoughlin  was  taken.  McLoughlin 
defeated  Charles  V.  Dixon,  the  English  vet- 
eran, in  the  deciding  match  of  the  series,  S — 6, 
<> — c> — 2.  Previously  he  and  Harold  H.  Hactett 
in  the  doubles  had  defeated  Charles  1*.  Dixon 
and  H.  R.  Barrett  of  the  English  team.  ' 

McLoughlin's  greatest  disappointment  was  his 


failure  to  defeat  the  English  champion,  A.  F. 
Wilding.  The  Englishman  declared  after  the 
match  that  with  a  little  more  experience  his 
opponent  will  be  the  greatest  tennis  player  that 
ever  swung  a  racquet.  McLoughlin's  cannon- 
hall  serve"  was  the  most-discussed  feature  of 
a  tournament  of  seven  nations. 

McLoughlin  first  began  to  attract  attention 
when  he  appeared  on  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
courts  in  San  Francisco  about  seven  years  ago. 
He  was  then  only  a  frail  boy.  who  had  taken 
up  tennis  for  his  health.  In  1907  he  won  the 
Sau  Francisco  tennis  championship,  being  then 
only  seventeen  years  old.  Last  year  he  won  the 
All-Comers'  championship  at  Newport  after  hav- 
ing played  twice  before  on  the  American  team. 


A  novel  compliment  to  the  men  behind  the  guns  in  the  American  navy  comes  from 
Captain  Charles  P.  Plunkett.  commander  of  the  cruiser  South  Dakota.  When  asked 
to  order  his  men  to  help  put  out  the  Mount  Tamalpais  forest  fire,  he  at  first  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  lives  of  "gunners  worth  $25,000 
each."    This  sort  of  government  asset  has  never  before  been  appraised  in  dollars 
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England  Revives  a  Pageant  of  the  Middle  Ages 


FOR  the  first  time  in  ninety-eight  years  Eng- 
land lias  celebrated  the  ritual  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Nothing  but  a  coronation 
compares  with  this  medieval  pageant  in  splen- 
dor. Our  photograph — the  first  ever  taken  of 
any   part   of   this   time-honored    ceremony — 


shows  King  George  leading  the  procession  of 
knights  and  attendants  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VIII  ill 
West  minster  Abbey,  the  order's  old  meeting 
place.  Xo  one  hut  Knights  of  the  Hath  saw 
the  ceremonies  in  the  chapel.    Tlie  King  wore 


Hie  same  sort  of  uniform  as  the  other  knights, 
with  a  red  velvet  cloak  and  a  jeweled  collar.  In 
the  procession  marched  the  ranking  officers  of 
the  state  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  dis- 
puted tradition  relates  that  the  order  was  cre- 
ated at  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  IV  in  1.190. 
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Though  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  has  just  failed  and  the  ' '  movies  ' '  have  succeeded  in  cornering  nearly  all  of  the  costumes  of  the  old-time  Western  cowboys,  a  few 
impressively  clothed  survivors  of  a  swiftly  passing  era  are  still  on  view  in  Mexico.  This  photograph  of  Maximo  Castillo,  the  Chihuahua  "  bandit,"  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades (  "x"  marks  the  bandit  chief )  was  taken  within  the  month.     Castillo  formerly  was  a  bodyguard  to  President  Madero,  but  now  is  managing  a  revolution  of  his  own 
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Editorial  Comment 


New  York 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  SAID  ABOUT  SULZER  is  that  he  might 
have  been  worse.  He  might  have  kept  peace  with  Tammany. 
Tammany  could  have  gone  on  with  its  graft,  and  Sulzer 
could  have  avoided  the  exposures  Dial  have  followed  his  break  with 
Murphy.  But  let  no  one  hope  that  New  York  State  will  ever  be 
delivered  from  Tammany  by  anybody  with  Sllzicu's  fiber.  Between 
I  lie  two,  MURPHY,  has  much  more  character  than  Sulzer — character 
in  the  sense  of  stability  and  substance.  How  weak  and  impossible  a 
creature  Sulzer  is,  the  public  will  never  know,  for  his  tlabbiness  is 
so  artless  and  unconcealed  that  newspaper  men  have  a  weakness  for 
him,  and  aside  from  (occasionally)  a  subtle  verbal  wink,  so  to  speak, 
never  speak  ill  of  him.  As  artlessly  as  a  child,  he  will  ask  newspaper- 
men (<>  print  something  nice  about  him,  to  circulate  a  rumor  that 
Sulzer  is  spoken  of  for  Vice  President.  Moreover,  he  is  far  from  a 
wicked  man.  His  weaknesses  don't  How  from  love  of  money  or  love 
of  the  approval  of  those  who  have  money,  which  is  the  prevailing  type 
of  undesirability  among  public  men.  He  is  vain,  a  ranter  and  poseur, 
quite  without  power  of  thought.  He  doesn't  know  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  political  principle  exists.  Politics,  according  to  his  perfectly 
sincere  and  candid  conception,  is  an  occupation  in  which  you  make  a 
decent  living — and  Sulzer  doesn't  care  for  more — by  doing  favors  for 
people,  by  placating  this  group  and  that  group  and  the  next  group, 
and  never  offending  any  group,  unless  to  curry  favor  with  a  mathe- 
matically larger  group,  to  make  a  grand-stand  play,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  Tartarin  assault  on  Tammany.  Politics  is  a  better  way 
of  making  a  living  than  most,  because  it  carries  with  it  pomp  and 
pose,  strutting  and  big  talk,  and  these  Sulzer  likes  better  than  money. 
New  York  will  never  get  direct  primaries  nor  any  other  incident  of 
good  government  through  Sulzer. 

Siberia,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  BEFORE  US'  an  official  document,  a  report  of  the 
grand  jury  to  the  court  concerning  the  largest  and  best-known 
prison  in  the  United  States — Sing  Sing.  It  makes  us  more  deeply 
thoughtful  than  anything  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  for  it  impresses 
us  with  the  limitations  of  the  function  of  the  press  in  society.  We 
can't  publish  this  report  simply  because  there  are  some  depths  of  de- 
basement so  terrible  that  they  can't  be  told  in  print.  At  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  less  repulsive  part  of  it,  every  reader  would  have  a 
visceral  shudder.  As  far  as  we  can  go  is  to  say  we  have  read  most 
of  the  available  literature  concerning  Siberia,  and  that  Sing  Sin<;  is 
very  much  worse.  While  this  goes  on,  and  is  as  well  known  to  the 
public  officials  of  the  State  as  to  us,  the  governmental  activities  of 
New  York  consist  chiefly  of  a  mud-slinging  contest  between  the  present 
head  of  Tammany  and  an  ex-devotee  who  is  now  Governor,  the  present 
head  having  rather  the  straighter  aim  and  the  more  tenacious  mud. 
This  thing  is  heavy  upon  our  conscience;  we  are  confronted  by  the  limi- 
tations of  publicity;  will  any  reader  suggest  something  we  can  do? 

Good  Faith — and  Good  Works 

AN  AMBASSADOR  has  been  defined  as  a  man  who  lies  abroad  for 
l  his  country.  To-day  we  claim  ethical  standards  for  our  diplo- 
macy. Yet  the  theory  of  that  archscoundrel,  Talleyrand,  was  not  a 
jot  behind  ours.   He  said  in  his  old  age: 

It'  g  1  faith  be  necessary  anywhere,  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  in  political 

transactions;  for  it  makes  them  solid  and  durable.  Ruse  has  been  confounded 
with  reserve.  ...  A  diplomatist  needs  the  faculty  of  appearing  open  yet  remain- 
ing impenetrable.  .  .  .    I5ut  flood  faith  never  authorizes  ruse. 

The  "new  diplomacy"  of  good  faith,  which  we  date  from  John  Hay's 
service,  is  no  new  invention :  at  best  it  is,  like  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  only  a  new  application  of  an  old  device.  In  abandoning 
"dollar  diplomacy,"  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  have  not, 
one  is  glad  to  note,  abandoned  this  so-called  "new"  diplomacy.  The 
only  regret  we  have,  as  regards  our  present  diplomatic  service,  is  that 
there  seems  little  or  no  disposition  to  promote  the  more  worthy  Repub- 
lican incumbents.  Our  representation  abroad  will  never  attain  the 
excellence  or  prestige  it  ought  to  have  until  the  party  in  power  accepts 
gratefully  the  inheritance  of  an  efficient  foreign  service — in  so  far  as 
it  really  is  efficient,  replacing  the  political  appointments  of  the  last 
Administration  with  appointees  chosen  from  the  best  men  available. 


President  Wilson  has  already  improved  upon  Mr.  Taft's  record  in 
these  appointments — but  he  can  also  improve  upon  his  own  record 
as  so  far  established. 

Canada's  Way 

SOME  ONE  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  Canadian  timber  license.  It 
allows  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  enter  upon,  "cut, 
fell,  and  carry  away  timber"  upon  a  particular  tract  belonging  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  has  a  blank  for  the  signature 
of  the  Provincial  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands.  It  ends  with  this  very 
interesting  clause : 

N.  P>. — This  license  is  issued  and  accepted  on  the  understanding  that  no 
Chinese  or  Japanese  shall  tie  employed  in  connection  herewith. 

Suppose  that  our  Forest  Service  should  prohibit  the  employment  of 
Japanese,  by  name,  by  those  cutting  timber  in  our  national  forests. 
Would  not  Japanese  honor  feel  itself  irremediably  impugned?  And 
yet  this  is  just  what  British  Columbia  is  doing.  Why  does  Japan 
acquiesce  in  this  and  yet  protest  so  strongly  against  a  much  less 
offensive  policy  on  the  part  of  California? 

School  Hygiene 

THE  COMMONEST  COMMON  SENSE  would  vouchsafe  for  little 
children  sound  bodies  in  which  to  develop  sound  minds;  yet  (>()(),- 
000  of  them  are  tuberculous  or  thin  blooded;  many  have  the  American 
ailment,  neurasthenia,  as  badly  as  their  parents;  one-fourth  of  them 
have  eyes  that  see  not  or  do  so  at  the  cost  of  pathetically  painful  effort  ; 
1,000,000  of  them  have  ears  that  hear  little  or  not  at  all;  as  many 
have  deformities;  one-quarter,  being  either  starved  or  injudiciously 
fed,  naturally  suffer  mental  indigestion;  30  per  cent  have  unhealthy 
noses  and  throats — the  mouth  breathers,  the  "dunces"  and  "vicious" 
children,  who  need  only  the  removal  of  these  handicaps  to  become  well- 
behaved  and  bright  scholars;  50  per  cent  have  bad  teeth  and  unclean 
mouths,  which  invite  infections  that  spread  rapidly  among  children 
who,  by  conveying  them  home,  disseminate  epidemics.  How  absurd 
to  vaunt  our  public  schools  as  the  best  ever  when  three-fourths  of  the 
scholars  in  them  need  to  have  bodily  ailments  attended  to!  Much  has 
been  done  to  remedy  these  serious  evils ;  yet  obviously  the  work  has 
only  begun.  And  when  the  job  concerns  20,000,000  children,  anyone 
must  see  that  it  has  to  be  gone  about  in  a  vast  and  epic  way;  men 
and  women  teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  sanitarians,  builders,  and  states- 
men must  together  plan  wisely  and  work  earnestly  in  some  great  and 
enduring  organization,  so  that  every  community  in  the  land  may  bene- 
fit by  their  labors  for  adequate  school  administration,  in  suitable 
schools,  and  for  medical  supervision  of  the  immature  occupants.  Such 
a  logical  coworking  will  be  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  25-30,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  All  who  have  a  tender  solici- 
tude for  children,  all  anxious  for  the  best  development  of  their  off- 
spring's vitality  and  growth,  who  realize  that  the  health  of  the  school 
child  is  a  fundamental  essential  to  the  health  and  stability  of  the  State 
— of  whom  there  are  assuredly  several  score  millions  of  us — all  such 
must  be  profoundly  and  should  he  actively  interested  in  this  congress. 

Insurance  Companies  and  Land  Speculation 

A GOOD  MOTHEB  in  Israel,  it  is  said,  after  reading  the  chapters 
on  the  Christian  Church  in  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  asserted  that  the  thing  which  most  impressed  her  was  the 
sincere  piety  of  Mr.  Gibbon!  An  innocent  mind  may  be  excused  for 
such  a  mistake.  Sometimes  minds  not  essentially  unsophisticated  mis- 
construe the  deliverances  in  these  columns — in  which  no  attempt  is 
usually  made  at  mystifying  the  reader.  A  friend  in  Spokane  hails  a 
recent  editorial  of  ours  as  the  first  sane  utterance  he  has  heard  on 
the  matter  of  investing  the  funds  of  life  insurance  companies.  He 
thinks  that  we  are  right  in  advocating  that  such  funds  be  unreserv- 
edly used  in  stiffening  the  real-estate  market  and  bolstering  up  specu- 
lation! Others  assert  that  the  doctrine  very  tentatively  put  forth  by 
us  is  dangerous  for  the  same  reason.  It  would,  they  say,  put  the  huge 
accumulations  of  the  companies  in  the  vacant-lot  business — which  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  our  cities.  If  we  had  meant 
that  the  insurance  companies  ought  to  engage  in  the  vacant-lot  indus- 
try, a  better  objection  to  our  idea  could  be  found  than  either  of  these. 
The  vacant-lot  industry  is  not  only  a  verv  great  obstacle  to  develop- 
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ineiit,  hut  speculation  in  unimproved  lands  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
business  for  any  corporation  to  engage  in.  It  is  based  on  psychology, 
not  production.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  species  of  insanity,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  in  its  collective  or  mob  stage  is  the  real-estate  boom. 
Most  of  the  great  financial  crises  of  the  past  century  have  been  pre 
ceded  by  such  booms,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  booms  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  panics.  This  mob  insanity 
is  a  self-limiting  disease,  and  ends  in  the  bursting  of  the  boom.  The 
only  way  to  make  money  out  of  a  boom  is  to  get  out  while  the  with- 
drawing is  good,  and  nobody  seems  to  be  wise  enough  to  do  this.  The 
laws  which  keep  the  life  insurance  companies  from  betting  the  funds 
of  their  policy  holders  on  this  game  are  good  laws,  for  the  funds  are 
thereby  safeguarded  and  the  country  is  assured  that  no  misguided 
insurance  company  will  engage  in  the  business  of  pouring  oil  on  a 
destructive  fire.  But  the  acquisition  of  good  lands  for  purposes  of 
improvement  is  a  different  thing.  It  would  seem  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  might  well  be  permitted  to  enter  this  field.  Communities 
are  benefited  or  retarded  by  real-estate  operations  just  in  proportion 
as  lands  are  by  them  put  to  their  highest  use.  And  all  policies  relating 
to  land,  with  reference  to  corporations  of  all  sorts  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, should  be  adopted  with  that  ideal  in  view. 

Shortsightedness 

IS  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  of  1915  going  to  taint 
itself  at  the  outset  by  an  alliance  with  quackery?  Thus  it  would 
appear  from  the  announced  purpose  of  the  management  to  offer  over 
the  counter  the  spectacle-selling  concession  of  the  enterprise.  Protests 
from  the  American  Optical  Association,  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  sources,  on  the  ground  that  such  pro- 
cedure would  be  prejudicial  to  the  eyesight  of  the  public,  have  thus 
far  made  no  impression  upon  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  function  as  com- 
pared with  the  .ff>0,000  or  so  to  be  gained.  Franklin  Burt,  Director 
of  Concessions,  thus  reassures  one  of  the  protestants :  "I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  policy  of  the  exposition  as  to  the  protection  of  their  [sic] 
guests  are  [sic]  thoroughly  consistent ;"  and  President  C.  C.  Moore 
writes  "that  if  an  official  concession  is  granted  at  the  exposition,  it 
will  only  be  to  some  business  firm  of  high  standing."  High  business 
standing,  doubtless.  But  of  what  professional  standing  or  skill?  Do 
these  two  officials  hold  that  protection  of  their  guests'  vision  is  a  negli- 
gible consideration?  Glasses  fitted  on  purely  concessionary  and  busi- 
ness principles  may  well  ruin  any  eyesight.  As  Secretary  Myer  of 
the  Minnesota  Optometrists'  Association  points  out,  the  managers,  on 
their  own  showing 

take  a  purely  commercial  view  of  the  transaction  and  utterly  ignore  the  fact 
that  better  vision  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  barter,  but  of  professional  skill  and 
service.  .  .  .  They  state  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to  fully  safeguard  the 
public  interest — a  promise  that  has  frequently  been  made  before — but  the  his- 
tory of  all  former  spectacle-selling  concessions  has  shown  that  such  promises 
are  not  and  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Obviously,  to  adopt  the  method  of  selling  this  permit  to  the  high- 
est bidder  is  to  invite  quackery.  Would  not  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Burt  do  well  to  consult  some  specialist  on  moral  and  ethical  stra- 
bismus before  committing  themselves  beyond  recall  in  this  matter? 
Impaired  vision  for  thousands  of  guests  would  be  a  dire  aftermath 
to  their  fine  enterprise. 

Splash  ! 

HOW  DULL  would  life  be  without  the  country  correspondent.  From 
a  thousand  obscure  hamlets  he  contributes  his  iota  of  innocent 
uplift  to  lighten  the  aggregate  burden  of  existence.  At  present  bless- 
ings are  due  to  some  unidentified  Horace  Greeley  of  North  Falmouth, 
Mass.  Hark  to  his  tidings  of  great  joy:  "Manuel  White  is  almost 
ready  to  be  connected  with  the  town  water,  which  will  be  a  great 
convenience  for  him."  Convenience !  Mark  the  scholarly  restraint  of 
the  phrase.  Convenience,  indeed,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-five 
degrees  in  the  shade  of  the  electric  fan!  Transport,  rather;  ecstasy, 
beatitude,  elysium,  paradise.  Would  that  we  might,  at  the  present 
perfervid  moment  of  writing,  enjoy  Manuel's  prospects  and  look 
forward  confidently  to  being  connected  with  the  North  Falmouth  or 
any  other  town  water — a  double  connection,  if  you  please,  one  at  the 
base  of  our  swooning  brain,  the  other  at  the  further  terminus  of  our 
sizzling  spinal  column.  And  if  the  North  Falmouth  cannot  more 
than  supply  Mr.  White's  aquatic  needs,  we  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse.  On  consideration,  what  we  really  yearn  for  is  to  link  ourselves 
to  the  Yukon  River,  and  when  that  has  flowed  past  we  should  rejoice 


to  act,  until  further  orders,  as  channel  for  the  Arctic  Ocean,  being 
perfectly  willing  to  overlook  casual  polar  bears,  walruses,  and  other 
fauna  of  the  region,  for  the  sake  of  an  iceberg  or  two  thrown  in.  Hydro- 
therapy for  ours,  and  plenty  of  it !  Meantime,  hats  off  to  Manuel  !  He 
has  gone  far  toward  the  solution  of  the  hot-weather  problem. 

A  Poet's  Editorial 

A  NEWSPAPER  CLASSIC  that  promises  never  to  lose  its  timeli- 
ness  is  "Cui  Culpa?"  by  Franklin  P.  Adams.  Though  the  satire 
was  first  printed  more  than  two  years  ago,  it  sounds  as  if  it  might 
have  been  inspired  by  the  recent  verdict  upon  the  Stamford,  Conn., 
wreck  or  fashioned  still  more  recently  as  a  prod  to  the  investigators 
of  the  slaughter  at  Binghamton's  factory  fire: 

A  train  collision  killed  a  few ;  "investigation"  came ; 

The  "probe"  was  sharp,  the  "probe"  was  deep,  but  "no  one"  was  to  hlame. 

The  overworked  dispatcher,  true,  had  fallen  fast  asleep, 

But  that  was  not  the  railroad's  fault — and  the  "probe"  was  sharp  and  deep. 

A  hundred  souls,  a  thousand  souls  were  sacrificed  to  flame ; 

The  "probe"  was  long,  the  "probe"  was  deep,  but  where  to  "fix  the  blame"? 

" 'Twas  panic  killed  the  audience:  the  loss  of  life  was  due 

To  trepidation  of  the  mob,"  said  Twelve  Good  Men  and  True. 

Pray  God  we  grow  not  bitter,  hut  it  makes  the  vision  red — 
This  hellish  truth  of  crushed-out  youth,  this  tale  of  needless  dead  ! 
No  single  name  shall  bear  the  blame,  go  "probe"  ye  ne'er  so  deep. 
For  the  Cost  of  Living  rises  high,  but  the  cost  of  life  is  cheap. 

The  Summer  Excursion 

FORTY  MILES  up  the  Hudson  River  there  is  enchanted  ground, 
and  the  people  who  live  in  New  York  City  are  the  inheritors  of 
it.  In  throngs,  with  a  rush,  they  are  taking  their  brief  spells  of  pos- 
session of  beautiful  Bear  Mountain.  The  rich  communal  gift  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  is  piled  up  and  spread  out  in  cool 
green  lawn  and  ragged  rock,  in  chasm  and  gentle  nook,  where  High- 
land Lake  lies  waiting.  Such  is  the  seemly  pleasure  land  given  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  to  come  to  it  you  travel  on  a 
steamboat.  The  company  clears  expenses  by  huddling  the  people  in 
a  small  unkempt  boat,  and  by  letting  out  contracts  to  a  swarm  of 
venders,  who  sell  "ice-cold  milk,"  sarsaparilla,  beer,  "souvenir  post 
cards  with  views  of  the  Hudson  River,"  and  assorted  candies.  In 
relays  these  noisy  merchants  relieve  each  other,  a  fresher,  fiercer, 
voice  taking  up  the  tale  of  the  endless  sales  when  the  first  throat  lias 
told  its  story.  For  the  four  hours  of  the  up-river  voyage  there  is  no 
peace  from  these  tongues.  They  jab  the  jaded  nerves  of  family  groups 
with  their  raucous,  tireless  touting.  To  the  child's  mind  they  sug- 
gest wants  which  are  not  needs.  They  plague  the  parent  and  shame 
the  lover  into  aimless  display  and  a  dribbling  of  expense.  The  gaudy 
post  card  becomes  dominant  over  the  placidly  unfolding  scenen  which 
it  pictures.  Why  must  the  cries  of  brass-throated  hawkers  pierce  the 
brief  relief  of  tired  folk?  On  a  gliding  river,  why  need  our  pleasur- 
ing be  shot  through  with  the  clamor  of  petty  commerce?  The  rest- 
less life  of  the  streets  is  reproduced  on  the  decks  of  this  people's  boat. 
Let  some  beneficent  millionaire  crown  the  bequest  of  the  Harriman 
estate  by  endowing  a  vessel  whence  the  drink  venders  are  banished, 
a  craft  of  quietness  where  the  Palisades  would  have  a  chance. 

The  Restless  Woman 

HER  RESTLESSNESS  is  not  the  spiritual  state  of  our  marching 
to  a  victory.  Restlessness  is  the  inner  life  of  her  who  has  tem- 
porarily lost  sight  of  the  goal.  She  is  in  mid-channel,  where  choppy 
seas  prevail.  Many  of  to-day  are  rushing  after  something  less  than 
their  own  highest.  They  need  a  return  of  belief  and  a  dispensation 
of  authority.  They  need  a  religion  and  a  home.  They  are  so  scattered 
by  life  as  not  to  win  an  inner  peace.  A  return  to  old  forms  will  not 
bring  back  the  deeper  life.  When  woman  ceases  to  express  essential 
womanhood,  when  she  ceases  to  express  the  mothering  instinct,  she 
becomes  a  disturber  of  the  world's  work,  a  slightly  exotic  deflector  of 
man's  efficiency,  a  troublesome  sex  machine.  Only  in  motherhood 
is  woman  able  to  win  her  own  center  of  quiet  and  man's  belief  in  her. 
That  motherhood  is  perhaps  quite  as  often  spiritual  as  physical.  It 
is  found  in  the  devotion  of  social  workers,  in  patient  teachers,  in 
nurses,  in  nuns.  It  is  found  wherever  care  for  others  is  steadily  prac- 
ticed— that  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  of  care,  with  its  understand- 
ing of  sin  and  weakness,  which  is  most  movingly  revealed  in  the  mother 
with  the  babe,  but  which  is  shown  in  a  thousand  other  relationships 
of  life,  by  women  married  and  unmarried. 
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A  Michigan  City  Ruled  by 
Bull  Moose 
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Till:  first  city  in  the 
United  states  to  be 
governed  by  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  Alle- 
gan, Mich.,  the  county 
seat  of  Allegan  County. 
By  substantial  majori- 
ties the  Progressives 
have  elected  a  Mayor 
and  a  council  of  five. 
A  Democrat  lias  been 
reappointed  to  the  job 
of  city  night  watch,  a 
place  which  he  has 
filled  "to  everyone's 
satisfaction"  for  fifteen 
years.  All  of  the  other 
offices  now  are  held  by 
members  of  the  new 
party.  Dr.  F.  C.  Gas- 
tell.  the  Mayor,  whose 
portrait  illustrates  this 
paragraph,  is  a  dentist  and  never  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics  until  this  year.  The  new  Aldermen  are  (Mare  E.  Hoffman, 
an  attorney;  M.  D.  Owen,  a  manufacturer;  Swan  Sequist,  a  retired 
farmer;  Roy  Adams,  a  bookkeeper,  and  II.  W.  Mcintosh,  superin- 
tendent of  Allegan's  public  schools.  The  ticket  was  greeted  with 
jeers  at  first,  for  Allegan  always  had  been  a  stronghold  of  Re- 
publicanism; but  tlie  Progressives  carried  both  county  and  city. 


A  Candidate  for  Alderwoman 


ONE  of  the  most  startling  re- 
sults of  granting  suffrage  to 
the  women  of  Illinois  is  the  calm 
announcement  of  the  •'Queen  of 
Chicago's  Little  Italy"  that  she 
has  an  ambition  to  become  the 
country's  first  alderwoman.  In 
advertising  that  she  is  a  candi- 
date to  represent  the  First  Ward 
in  the  City  Council,  Mrs.  Anna 
Blasi  is  wrecking  the  peace  of 
mind  of  two  Chicago  celebrities 
who  have  been  voted  into  office 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  so  long- 
that  to  hold  an  election  has  been 
more  or  less  a  formality.  "Hinkey 
Dink"  Kenna  and  "Bathhouse 
John"  Coughlin  now  appear  to  be 
worried  about  what  will  result 
from  the  addition  of  hundreds  of 
women's  votes  and  from  further 
complications  when  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Mrs.  Blasi  among 
the  Italian  voters  is  withdrawn. 


The  Romanoffs  Pose  for  a  New  Family  Portrait 


A CROUP  photograph  from  St. 
Petersburg  is  unusual  in  that 
it  gives  new  portraits  of  the  Czar's 
four  daughters  as  well  as  of  the 
much-photographed  father  and 
mother  and  only  son.  From  left 
to  right,  the  group  shows  the 
eldest  daughter,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Olga  (eighteen),  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  (fourteen),  the 
Czar  and  the  Czarina,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anastasia  (twelve),  the 
Czarevitch  (nine),  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  Tatiana  (sixteen). 


A  Potlatch  with  Some  Unadvertised  Excitement 


IN  THK  course  of  an  eventful  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Josephus  Daniels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  a  guest 
at  Seattle's  annual  Potlatch  celebration,  where  the  photo- 
graph, reproduced  above,  was  snapped.  Unwittingly,  the 
Secretary,  through  a  patriotic  utterance  denouncing  the 
"red  flag"  and  lauding  the  stars  and  stripes,  contributed 


to  the  excitement  w 
upon  "Socialists"  and 
picture  above:  Mayor 
Reynolds;  Secretary 
Washington:  Colonel 
lery,  and  Walter  F. 


hich  ended  in  an  attack  of  sailors 
I.  W.  W.  men.    Left  to  right  in  the 
Ceorge  F.  Cotterill ;  Admiral  Alfred 
Daniels;  Ernest  Lister,  Governor  of 
Charles  J.  Bailey  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
Foster,  president  of  the  Potlatch. 


Mrs.  Gibboney,  Game  Warden 

THE  efficiency  of  a  score  of  policewomen 
now  on  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  encouraged  Governor  Emmet  O'Neal 
of  Alabama  to  appoint  a  woman  game 
warden.  Mrs.  Norma  Frederic  Gibboney  of 
Aloha,  Mobile  County,  probably  is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  this  sort  of  commission.  She  is 
an  expert  shot,  and  in  making  her  first  half- 
dozen  arrests  of  Mobile  Bay  bird  slaughterers 
has  displayed  no  trace  of  lack  of  confidence. 
Mrs.  Gibboney  first  became  interested  in  the 
work  through  a  desire  to  protect  birds  from 
game  hogs  and  greedy  collectors  of  plumage. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes 


CHICAGO'S  latest  acquisition  in  sculp- 
ture is  a  much-praised  fountain,  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lakes,"  by  Lorado  Taft.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  bronze 
statuary  in  the  country.  It  measures 
L'l  feet  from  base  to  top;  and  the  foundry 
work  alone  upon  the  tive  figures  re- 
quired more  than  a  year.  The  group  is 
now  being  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Art  Institute  Building  in  Grant  Park.  At 
this  writing,  the  date  for  the  unveiling  has 
ni  t  been  set.  but  probably  will  lie  late 
in  August  or  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. 

A  stream  of  clear  water  rising  in  the 
basin  held  by  the  figure  representing 
I, alee  Superior  overflows  and  falls  into  the 
shell  Lake  Michigan  holds  ready;  then  the 
How  passes  on  from  shell  to  shell  until 
l  ake  Ontario  surrenders  her  guardianship 
of  the  water  at  the  fountain's  rough  base. 
How  the  complete  group  will  appear  is 
shown  at  the  right.  The  figure  in  the 
circle  above  is  Lake  Ontario. 

Chicago  imported  no  foreign  talent  at 
any  .stage  of  the  work.  Mr.  Taft,  the 
sculptor,  was  born  and  educated  in  Illi- 
nois and  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been 
an  instructor  in  the-  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
The  fountain  was  cast  in  a  Chicago  foundry. 


Archeology  in  a  Candy  Store 

A BUST  2,000  years  obi  and  worth  more  than  $100,000  was 
dug  tiji  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  cellar  of  a  Baltimore 
candy  store.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  had  disappeared  from  the 
National  Museum  at  Athens.  It  is  now  being  guarded  by  Dr. 
Alexandre  C.  Vouros  of  the  Greek  Legation  in  Washington. 


A  Make-Up  Stone  an 
Editor's  Monument 

r  I  'HE  marble  make-up  stone  upon  which 
A  Joseph  Alexander  Howells,  as  an  edi- 
tor, imposed  type  for  the  pages  of  the 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  "Sentinel"  from  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War  until  within  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  is  now  the  headstone  of  his 
grave.  Chiseled  into  the  old  worn  slab 
are  the  following  lines,  written  by  the 
editor's  brother,  William  Dean  Howells, 
the  novelist : 

Stone,  upon  which  with  hands  of  boy 
and  man, 

He  framed  the  history  of  h  is  time  until, 
Week  after  week,  the  varying  record  ran, 
To  its  half-cewturied  tale  of  well  and 
ill. 

Remember  now  how  true  through  all 
those  da  us. 
He    was — friend,    brother,  husband, 
son — 

Fill  the  whole  limit  of  your  space  with 
praise. 

There  needs noroom  for  blame — blame 
there  teas  none. 

The  "Sentinel"  formerly  was  owned  by  the 
editor's  father.  William  Dean  Howells  and 
his  brother  were  printers'  devils  in  the  shop. 
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COLLIER'S 


rJpHE  trouble  about  angels  is  that 
usually  they  are  such  monotonous 
bores  we  are  glad  to  disbelieve  in  them; 
but  this  angel  is  different;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  reality. 

JAMES  MOGRIDGE  is  bartender  in  the  saloon 
into  which  I  dropped  one  hot  Tuesday  night  in 
August.  The  place  was  cool,  the  lights  shaded, 
and  the  electric  fans  were  pounding  the  atmos- 
phere into  the  semblance  of  a  breeze  that  the  more 
fortunate  of  humanity  were  experiencing  in  reality 
at  the  beach  or  in  the  mountains.  The  "Mecca,"  as 
the  bar  was  called,  was  a  grateful  oasis  after  the^ 
muggy,  sticky  hotness  of  the  street,  and,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  I  sank  i 
little  round  tables, 

James  straightened  up  as  I  pushed  back  the  swing- 
ing door.  He  had  been  standing  with  bis  white- 
coated  elbows  on  the  bar,  his  bald  front  between  his 
hands,  looking  fixedly  at  some  small  object,  flat  on 
the  bar,  which  I  could  not  discern. 

Seeing  who  it  was,  he  grunted  :  "Hello,  kid  !  Haven't 
seen  you  for  a  week." 

"No,  I  went  to  the  show  last  night,  and  I  don't 
poison  myself  drinking  liquor  in  the  morning  hours. 
Kindly  bring  over  the  whisky  you  keep  in  that  Mt. 
Vincent  bottle,  ice,  seltzer,  and  two  glasses,  an  it 
please  you.  James." 

MOGRIDGE  looked  across  in  the  mirror  at  the  re- 
flection of  the  clock  that  hung  above  his  head. 
"Past  ten.     Well,  you  know  I  ain't  in  the 
habit  of  drinkin'  on  duty;  but,  seein'  the  time  and  that 
it's  with  you.  kid,  here  goes." 

He  dived  under  the  bar  and  produced  a  bottle. 
"Concernin'  your  invidush  slurs,  this,  I  would  have 
you  know,  is  Mt.  Vincent  whisky,"  he  said,  placing  it 
<>n  a  tray,  "as  what  the  label  calls  for.  What  you  get 
here,  we  got  in  the  same  package,  see?  And  if  this 
don't  suit  that  high-cultoored  and  educated  taste  of 
yours,  it'll  be  because  you've  vishiated  it  hangin' 
around  those  cheap  Park  Row  dumps." 

As  he  spoke  he  dropped  some  ice  and  lemon  peel  into 
two  bar  glasses,  picked  up  a  siphon,  and  brought  it  over 
to  the  table  with  the  whisky  and  the  smaller  glasses 
he  bad  already  put  on  the  tray.  I  bad  opened  my  case 
and  held  it  out.  filled  with  good  Turkish  cigarettes. 

Jim  turned  up  his  nose.  "I  will  smoke,"  he  said, 
"but  not  those  coffin  tacks  that  smell  like  a  nigger 
dressed  up  for  Sunday  and  sittin'  in  a  livery  stable. 
I  knew  a  guy  wonst  that  used  that  brand.  They  keep 
him  over  on  Long  Island  now.  and  he  spends  his  time 
buildin'  little  houses  out  of  cards  and  recitin'  that  he 
is  the  Queen  of  the  May.  When  I  smoke,  I  want  a 
man's  smoke,  I  do  !" 

He  walked  around  behind  the  cigar  case  and  se- 
lected a  box  of  the  biggest,  blackest,  oiliest,  most  gold- 
banded  Connecticuts  that  it  contained.  He  held  out 
the  box  to  me,  grunted  as  I  shook  my  head,  and  se- 
lected three  for  himself.  Two  of  them  he  stuck  in  his 
right  vest  pocket  and  the  other  in  his  mouth.  He  did 
not  light  up  at  once,  but  turned  the  rank  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  while  he  poured  him- 
self out  a  very  modest  potion  of  Mt.  Vincent.  I  fol- 
lowed suit.  and.  as  the  seltzer  fizzed  in  the  glasses,  I 
said  to  him : 

"What  in  thunder  were  you  looking  at  so  hard  when 
I  came  in.  Jim?" 

HE  COLOKBD  a  little  up  on  bis  high  cheek  bones, 
where  the  skin  stretched  tight  as  parchment, 
and.  fishing  in  bis  left  vest  pocket,  pulled  out  a 
picture.  Set  in  a  little  oval  frame,  about  the  size  of 
the  pocket  mirrors  the  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers give  away  at  fairs,  was  a  miniature  paint- 
ing of  a  young  girl,  a  very  beautiful  young  girl,  of  not 
more  than  twenty,  limned  with  loving  care  and  skill. 
The  dark  eyes  looked  out  at  one  frankly  and  fearlessly 


from  the  picture.  The  hair,  also,  was  dark,  and  the 
fine,  exquisite  features,  the  poise  of  the  head,  the 
round  and  slender  throat  rising  from  some  filmy  white 
stuff,  all  showed  birth  and  breeding.  It  was  rather  an 
odd  article  for  an  old,  bald-headed  bartender  to  be 
carrying.  It  reminded  me  of  the  girls  I  had  known  in 
my  old  home,  south  a  thousand  miles  from  these  hard 
and  garish  streets. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  this,  Jim?"  I  said  in 
astonishment.    "It's  a  picture  of  a  queen!" 

"That's  what  it  is,"  he  answered  almost  reverently, 
with  a  strange  huskiness  in  his  usual  jeering  voice. 
"That's  what  it  is,  a  picture  of  a  queen.  And  she  give 
it  to  me,  like  them  queens  of  old  ust  to  give  gages  to 
their  knights— I've  read  about  'em.  You  know  I  kinda 
like  to  read  them  historicul  novels  nights  I  ain't  on," 
he  added  deprecatingly. 

"Well,  Sir  Knight,  methinks  I  scent  a  tale  in  this, 
gadzooks,  'odsblood.  or  the  favorite  words  of  the  novel 
you  like  best!    Spit  it  out.  Sir  Jim,"  I  gibed. 

"Now,  look  here,  kid,  if  you  get  fresh  over  this,  you 
won't  never  know  nuthin'  about  it."  said  Jim,  rather 
hotly.  Then,  cooling  himself  with  his  highball  :  "You 
keep  your  chin  in,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  Uncle  Jim  last  night.  Rut  just  as  quick  as  you 
start  that  buttin."  tongue  of  yours  into  the  narrowtive. 
it's  all  off;  see'.' 

"It  was  just  about  this  time  last  night.  The  place 
was  empty.  There's  no  sense  in  our  keepin'  open  these 
summer  nights  after  nine,  anyhow :  but  the  boss  thinks 
if  we  closed  there'd  be  a  line  outside  the  door  waitin" 
their  turn  to  get  in  to  buy  wine.  He  had  come  in  him- 
self, the  boss,  and  was  sittin'  right  here  at  this  table, 
figurin'  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  Tryin'  to  estimate 
the  general  run,  ratio,  and  average  of  knockdowns,  I 
guess. 

"I  was  tryin'  to  extract  some  news  from  the  'Tele- 
gram'— by  the  way,  I  see  Matty  won  his  game  to-day, 
good  old  war  horse — to  try  to  relieve  my  onguee, 
when  the  doors  swing  and  in  comes  a  young  fellow, 
about  your  build,  slim,  dark,  and  kinda  wild  lookin'. 

"  'Say,'  says  he,  in  a  rush,  'could  you  let  me  have  a 
little  port  wine  in  a  bottle  and  a  piece  of  ice?  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  strangers  for 
things;  but  I  have  not  a 
cent  to  my  name  and  my 
wife  has  fainted  from  the 
heat.  I  live  just  around 
the  corner,  and  I  will  pay 
you  as  soon  as  I  can.  I 
shall  be  grateful  all  my 
life.' 

"Before  I  could  answer, 
the  boss  turned  round  and 
butts  in.  His  figurin' 
couldn't  have  pleased  him. 

"  'Say,  bo,'  he  says  in 
that  rough  way  of  his, 
'can't  you  give  us  a  newer 
tale  than  that?  I've  been 
hearin'  about  sick  wives 
and  sick  mothers  and  sick 
babies  dyin'  for  a  drink 
ever  since  I  been  in  the  biz, 
although  I  must  admit  that 
port  wine  and  ice  is  a  lit- 
tle change.  Usually  plain 
old  booze,  hot,  cold,  or 
lukewarm,  is  satisfactory. 
If  I  passed  out  a  bottle  to 
every  panhandler  that  tried 
to  work  me  for  a  free 
drink,  I'd  soon  have  a  red 
flag  hangin'  out  front  for 
a  sign.' 


to  let  a  woman  die  for  want  of  a  little  help?  I'll  pay 
you  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  tell  you!' 

"The  boss  looked  kinda  shamed.  You  know,  he  ain't 
bad  at  the  bottom.,  just  rough,  and  I  could  see  he  had 
jumped  without  thinkin',  without  meanin'  anythin' 
really,  and  that,  on  sizin'  up  his  man,  he  knew  he 
was  in  wrong.  All  the  same,  lie  couldn't  back  down 
graceful.    He  says  to  me: 

"'Jim,  you  take  a  quart  of  that  XX  port  and  put  a 
piece  of  ice  in  a  basket  and  take  buddy  here  home. 
If  it's  straight,  leave  the  stuff.  But  if  he  don't  show 
up  the  goods,  you  beat  his  sassy  little  head  off. 
Hea  r?' 

I GRINNED,   grabbed   a   bottle  of  port,   took  a 
twenty-pound  chunk  of  ice  out  of  the  box,  and. 
without  changin'  my  white  coat,  I  went  out  with 
the  boy  and  down  the  street.    The  kid  passed  his  hand 
across  his  drippin'  forehead. 

"  'They're  awful.'  he  says,  'these  big  cities.  We're 
from  South  Carolina,  and  we've  been  here  since  last 
winter.  I'm  an  artist,  a  painter.  That  is,  I  thought 
I  was.'  he  goes  on,  bitterlike;  'but  it  does  seem  that 
my  work  is  no  good.  I  can't  sell  it.  Our  room  is  just 
around  the  corner — five  flights  up,'  he  says. 

"The  place  was  one  of  them  old  rookeries  that 
ought  to  have  been  torn  down  years  ago — narrow, 
dark,  dirty  halls;  close  little  rooms;  the  whole  place 
musty  and  smellin'  of  sweat  and  boiled  cabbage. 
Those  five  flights  were  a  pull.  He  took  me  to  a  bit 
of  a  room  about  as  big  as  our  broom  closet,  and  with 
most  as  much  furnichoor.  One  gas  jet,  with  the 
burner  pinched  together  so  they  couldn't  get  extrava- 
gant, gave  just  enough  light  to  see  how  bare  the 
place  was.  On  a  sort  of  couch,  made  of  old  boxes,  I 
guess,  and  covered  with  some  bedclothin',  a  slip  of 
a  girl  was  lyin'. 

"Yes.  this  one  in  the  picture,  only  she  didn't  look  it. 
She  had  on  a  cheap  white  dress,  her  hair  had  come 
loose,  and  she  had  the  whiteness  of  death  on  her;  no 
roses  in  her  cheeks  like  when  this  paintin'  was  done. 
On  the  floor  beside  her  was  a  bit  of  embroidery,  hang- 
in' to  a  couple  of  them  {Concluded  on  page  32; 


Tin:  y< 
stiffen 


i-oung  fellow 
sned  up  like 
the  boss  had  struck 
him.  and  turned  a.  bit 
whiter  than  he  was  when 
he  come  in.  if  possible.  I 
noticed  his  clothes  were 
old  but  clean,  and  he 
didn't  look  like  he  crooked 
the  elbow. 

"He  started  toward  the 
door,    but    stopped.  'My 

Cod.  man,  can't  you  see  that  I'm  not  a  tramp?'  he 
cries  out.  'Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  try  to 
deceive  you  for  a  little  wine?    Are  you  brute  enough 


'Here, '  I  says  to  the  lad,  'when'd  she  have  any- 
thin  '  to  eat  ?  ' 
'This  mornin', '  says  he;  'but  it  wasn't  much  '  " 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY     RODNEY  THOMSON 


'TWERE  is  a  kind  of  Old  World 
fragrance  and  kindliness  about  this 
tale  of  our  A  merican  melting  pot.  The 
Latin  guile  of  our  Italian  brother,  the 
American  shrewd  business  sense  that 
cannot  resist  sentiment — both  are 
shown  up  here  with  a  feminine  humor 
at  once  ironic  and  sympathetic. 

IT  was  the  second  summer  after  John  Evan  he- 
came  a  country   gentleman  that  Angelus  first 
came  to  us.  with  a  smile  in  his  eye,  guile 
heart,  and  on  his  lips  a  fervently  expr 
sire  to  "buy  chick',  roostic,  an'thing,"  for 
his  poor,  so-sick  sister. 

John  Evan  has  his  good  points;  it  was 
after  due  consideration  of  these  that  I 
was  induced  to  go  through  the  marriage 
service  with  him  once,  a  good  while  ago, 
hut  though  I  have  never  deeply  regretted 
that  serious  step.  I  am  hound  to  confess 
that  along  with  the  good  I've  taken  the 
weak,  and  along  with  the  weak  (a  mad 
combination),  the  unruly,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  the  periodical  orgies  of 
these  two  in  his  fertile  brain  that  John 
Evan  went  into  the  chicken  business. 

WHEN  John  Evan  wants  something 
new  to  play  with,  one  may  as 
well  save  oneself  doctor  bills  and 
nervous  prostration  and  appear  discreetly 
speechless.  The  chickens,  fowls,  John 
Evan  carefully  calls  them,  were  accord- 
ingly bought,  great  monsters,  nearly  as 
large  as  cows,  that  stalked  about  seeking 
all  things  devourable.  but  John  Evan 
lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  beatitude;  and 
when  I  discovered  that  my  hearty  dis- 
satisfaction only  served  to  enhance  his 
enjoyment  of  ' the  delights  of  that  law- 
less country,  I  determined  to  hide  it 
completely  until  a  day  when,  I  hoped, 
it  might  affect  him  differently. 

But  as  this  is  not  a  contribution  for 
the  edification  of  chicken  fanciers,  I 
shall  boldly  skip  the  rest  of  the  poultry 
annals  up  to  the  time  when  Angelus, 
brown-eyed,  brown-haired,  brown-skinned 
Angelus,  with  his  chin  new  mown,  came 
riding  up  on  his  "bisittlo."  like  a  new- 
fangled centaur,  to  buy  chick',  roostic, 
an'thing,  for  the  transplanted  lady  of  Milan  who  lay 
sick  of  a  fever.  Angelus  hailed  from  the  mining  camp, 
down  the  river  road,  halfway  to  town,  where  another 
of  John  Evan's  ambitious  schemes  had  burst  forth 
ten  years  before  in  the  shape  of  fifty  miserable  boxes 
for  rent,  which  he  ceremoniously  called  tenant  houses. 

John  Evan  always  respectfully  refers  to  himself 
as  a  "kind-hearted  man,''  and  I  was  compelled  on  this 
occasion  to  believe  that  he  had  classified  himself 
correctly,  for  Angelus  went  off  triumphant  with  his 
chicks ;  the  best  of  the  flock  they  were,  blooded 
villains,  with  oceans  more  of  pedigreed  ancestors  be- 
hind them  than  either  John  Evan  or  I  dare  boast  of: 
and  Angelus  purchased  them  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  twent'-fl'  cent  'piece,  because  "sister  she  sick — you 
rich.  Her  die,  mebbe.  Schwarz  big  bill.''  Schwa rz  is 
the  undertaking  trust  at  Coal  Valley. 

SISTER  apparently,  however,  had  neither  galloping 
consumption  nor  anything  else  alarmingly  speedy, 
for,  as  the  weeks  passed.  Angelus  still  came  for 
chick',  and  with  Schwarz's  big  bill  constantly  dangled 
before  him,  John  Evan  still  parted  with  his  heart's 
dearest  for  twent'-fl'  cent  'piece,  until  one  dark  day, 
unluckily  he  found  Angelus  engaged  in  a  desperate 
deal  with  one  Paul  Costello,  who  keeps  an  interesting 
meat  emporium  in  Coal  Valley.  Angelus,  holding  two  of 
our  best  Rrahmas,  was  giving  expression  to  his  injured 
feelings  in  very  fluent  Italian,  with  a  clear,  familiar 
'Xite  States  swear  here  and  there  for  punctuation. 
By  means  of  a  friendly  interpreter,  who  stood  close 
at  hand  and  who  liked  the  jingle  in  John  Evan's 
pocket,  that  misguided  man  discovered  that  "Angelus 
was  great  hot  because  Posted'  no  give  doll'  pair  chick' 
like  udder  all  summer.     Costell'  want  give  seven'- 


fl'  cent."  Thus  was  revealed  the  perfidy  of  Angelus, 
thus  did  John  Evan  find  himself  once  more  fleeced 
hut  without  increase  of  wisdom.  I  did  foolishly 
think  at  the  time  that  he  would  beware  of  the  wily 
chicken  trader  in  the  future,  but  John  Evan's  mind 
is  no  ordinary  one. 

When  John  Evan  isn't  raising  chickens,  he  is  in 
the  bank  in  town,  to  which  honored  institution  John 
Evan  most  rightfully  belongs ;  lad  it  was  a  bank 
holiday  when  Angelus  next  bloomed  on  our  horizon, 
or  on  mine,  to  be  exact,  for  John  Evan  had  posted 
off  at  three  in  the  morning,  with  a  parcel  of  vicious 
men,  to  fish.    How  could  one  be  ungracious  to  such  a 


comparative  calmness  that  he  said :  "Me  want  buy 
house,  your  man,  down  by  lomberyard  and  alvator. 
You  please  ask  man,  please.  Angelus  pray  for  you 
Blessed  Lady.  See,  missus,  me  been  Italy;  me  got 
one  woman,  come  back  yes'day,  bring  wife  long,  me 
want  house,"  and  there  suddenly  gleamed  forth  all 
the  radiancy  of  the  new-made  benedict,  what  John 
Evan  in  his  more  quarrelsome  moments  calls  the 
smile  of  the  sightless. 

"You  must  come  and  see  Mr.  Davis,  you  know, 
Angelus.  I  think  he  will  sell  you  the  house,  but  I 
am  not  sure." 

After  confiding  numerous  incidents  of  his  personal 
history  to  me  with  a  reckless  disregard  as  to  whether 
I  understood  him   or  not,  Angelus  made  his  exit. 

s  a  full-fledged  opportunity  to  see  myself 
John  Evan  had  gone  fishing  in  spite  of  pleas 
and  threats  and  here  was  I  left  for  a 
mess  of  fish,  to  stitch  away  at  this  idiotic 
Battenberg,  and— O  blessed  Angelus!— 
to  ruminate  upon  John  Evan's  downfall. 
And  I  sat  that  long,  huzzy,  drowsy  after- 
noon, thinking  what  a  tremendous  joke 
it  would  be  if  that  little  black  man  should 
twice  lower  John  Evan  in  his  own  esti- 
mation; for  I  knew,  if  any  transaction 
whatever  occurred,  that  Angelus  would 
not  come  out  behind.  So  much  for  pro- 
phetic instinct  when  guided  by  experi- 
ence. I  decided,  at  last,  that  my  course 
must  be  a  silent  one.  I  might  say  exactly 
the  wrong  thing  and  I  must  let  Eate  and 
John  Evan  and  Angelus  argue  it  out. 
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That  misguided  man  discovered  that  "Angelus  was 
great  hot  because  CosteW  no  give  doll'  pair  chick'  like 
udder  all  summer.  Costell'  want  give  seven' -fi'  cent  " 

bowing,  smiling  Angelus,  conducting  himself  through 
every  describahle  contortion  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect, when  one  had  been  so  slightingly  treated  by 
one's  husband?  And  that  humility,  that  Old  World 
inferior-to-superior  deference,  what  can  it  ever  be 
but  balm  to  the  hungry  soul  of  the  missus  who  has 
'Merican  help,  with  a  pa  owning  two  farms  at  that, 
and  plenty  able  to  keep  her?  As  for  Angelus's  de- 
ceiving John  Evan,  why  should  I  care?  Who  was 
he  but  my  own  worst  enemy?  His  foes  were  my 
friends,  and  Angelus  and  I  were  allies  clearly  enough. 

"How  do  you  do,  Angelus?"  said  I. 

<>h,  the  glory  of  the  man!  He  was  adorned  with  a 
picture  button  of  King  Humbert  perilously  approach- 
ing life-size,  and  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  in 
strict  accordance. 

"Howdo,"  sweetly,  "where  man'.''' 

"Fishing."  this  severely. 

"Ah-um!  Say,  missus,  I  no  treat  your  man  good.  I 
sell  Costell'  your  man's  chick',  make  mon'.  I  do  for 
buy  orange,  banan'  poor  sick  sister,  me  so  poor,"  and 
he  gazed  at  me  tearfully.  "Her  mus'  hah  banan',  me 
mus'  sell  angel  man's  chick'." 

"Well,  Angelus.  Mr.  Davis  is  really  angry  with  you. 
He  thinks  you  told  him  lies  to  help  you  make  money, 
and  be  thinks  you  are  a  bad  man." 

"Oh-h,  missus,  me  bad  !  Oh-h-h  !"  This  with  a  groan 
id'  agony,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  as  if  he  would  say: 
"Me,  the  pride  of  my  mother,  the  boast  of  the  village, 
the  pet  of  the  padre,  me  bad?   How  can  you  think  it?" 

This  paroxysm  was  soon  over,  and'  it  was  with 


HE  edifice  in  question  stood,  as  its 
future  owner  had  said,  down  by  the 
lumberyard  and  elevator,  and  was. 
and  is,  a  noteworthy  disgrace  to  occi- 
dental i  civilization,  a  black,  unpainted 
hovel,  early  in  its  history  christened  the 
Last  Resort.    The  Last  Resort  it  bad  re- 
mained, and  for  the  last  three  years  had 
been  the  happy  home  of  old  Harrigan  and 
his  Nora,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  fray 
with  frying  pans  and  stove  pokers  for 
weapons,  all  of  which  John  Evan  said  was 
not  our  affair,  since  the  Harrigans  paid 
their  rent,  an  act  of  which,  more's  the 
pity,  a  good  many  of  John  Evan's  other 
constituents  would  scorn  to  be  guilty. 
Some   time  after   the   stars   had   appeared,  John 
Evan  returned  in  company  with  six  small,  unhappy- 
looking  fish.     After  a  solemn  exchange  of  civilities, 
I  related  to  him  in  an  indifferent  way,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  business,  the  fact  that  Angelus  had  called 
and,  of  course,  that  be  wished  to  become  the  laird 
of  the  Last  Resort.     To  my  surprise  and  delight, 
John  Evan  took  on  an  expression  of  rapture. 
"France,  not  the  Last  Resort?" 

"Yea,  verily,  the  Last  Resort.  He  told  me  that 
be  took  six  Italian  fell'  down  there,  and  after  survey- 
ing the  grandeur,  they  advised  him  to  buy.  YTou  may 
have  forgotten  that  it  stands  far  removed  from  the 
camping  ground  most  favored  by  the  night  marshal." 

JOHX  EVAN  was  in  high  glee.  The  mere  thought 
of  getting  the  Last  Resort  out  of  his  name  seemed 
to  fill  him  with  a  wholly  seltish  joy. 
"He's  a  slick  one,  that  Angelus.  He  has  a  big 
influence  among  the  Italians.  All  the  camps  swear  by 
him,  not  only  Coal  Valley,  but  Delmar  and  Drum- 
tochty  and  St.  Edwards  as  well.  He's  a  rascal,  but 
bis  money's  as  good  as  the  next  one's  and  business 
is  business." 

So  it  was  when  Angelus  flourished  up  before  us  the 
next  morning  just  after  breakfast  ;  but  such  a  dip- 
lomatic, unforgiving  John  Evan  as  he  had  to  cope 
with  ! 

"No,  Angelus."  with  the  air  of  a  swindled  bene- 
factor, "no,  I  can't  deal  with  you  again.  You  were 
dishonest  once.  Y'ou  told  me  lie,  boy,"  with  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  make  himself  plain,  "and  I  no  believe 
now."  Then  followed  Angelus's  set  form  of  prayers 
and  explanations,  and  little  by  little  a  softened  John 
Evan  appeared.  Finally,  as  they  both  foresaw  in  the 
beginning,  the  bargain  was  made,  to  be  clenched  in 
town  file  next  morning. 

''France."  said  John  Evan  that  afternoon,  "one 
hundred  to  you  to  help  along  your  Chicago  trip 
Saturday."  As  I  have  said,  John  Evan  has  his  good 
points.  (Concluded  on  f»uc  .31  ) 
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This  is  the  car  youVe 
heard  so  much  about! 

This  is  the  car  you Ve  been 
waiting  for — the  car  competi- 
tors said  we  would  never 
build  at  the  price. 

It's  a  real  automobile,  too.  Power  plus; 
103  inch  wheel  base,  Tonneau  44  inches 


inside  the  cushions — same  as  our 
and  other  35  horse  power  cars. 
Same  size  tires  all  round — 30x3l/2. 
Weight  under  1600  pounds.  All  the 
speed,  hill-climbing  and  mud-plugging 
ability  you'll  get  in  our  larger  car — 
relative  power  and  weight  in  favor 
of  this  model,  if  any.  And  better 
workmanship,  better  materials,  do 
not  enter  into  any  car  on  earth  be- 
cause we  use  the  best. 
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You  can  now  see  this  car  by  calling 
on  any  of  our  large  dealers.  Smaller 
dealers  being  supplied  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  You'll  have  to  wait  for 
your  car,  thanks  to  tremendous  over- 
demand.  But  get  your  order  in 
now  and  you'll  get  your  car  that 
much  sooner. 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 


Dealers9  Special 


Detroit, 


Michigan 


4,000  dealers  will  handle  this  car  for  1914. 

Heretofore  we  have  declined  to  sign  up  with  so  many  because  we 
could  not  furnish  the  cars. 

We  are  now  under  way.  Factory  capacity  will  rapidly  increase. 
We  are  laying  out  our  plants  for  500  cars  per  day  of  this  model. 
Can't  reach  that  in  a  day  of  course.  But  this  means  that  within 
18  months  we  will  be  the  largest  producers  of  light  touring  cars  in 
the  world  bar  one. 

And,  as  we  said,  this  is  a  real  automobile,  with  3  speed,  sliding  transmission 
and  other  features  that  you  know  as  standard  in  high  class  cars.  Looks  the 
Part,  too,  and  that's  an  item. 

In  short,  this  car  is  designed  for  buyers  who  must  consult  their  purse  and  yet 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  little  difference  for  a  car  that  is  worth  a  lot  more. 
We  are  ready  to  sign  up  now.    See  and  try  the  car — our  District  Manager  and 
Distributors  in  your  territory  will  show  you  and  tell  you  what  territory  is  open. 
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At  the  County  Fair 

Mr 


By  Arthur  Ruhl 


' '  The  '  hoss  race  '  at  fairs  seems 
a  natural  product  of  the  soil"  . 


I One  Steadfast  Institution  in  a  World 
of  Change. 

IT  WAS  that  brief  and  beautiful  time  following  the 
ovenlike  heat  which  ripens  the  corn.  Grain  and 
hay  were  in;  threshing  done;  the  corn,  ripe  and 
only  hardening  now,  hung  heavily  on  the  yellow- 
ing stalks — this  was  the  time  when  the 
farmers  used  to  put  on  their  store  clothes, 
hitch  up  the  double  team,  and  drive  the 
family  to  town  to  see  the  county  fair. 

The  fair  grounds  in  our  town,  however, 
had  long  since  been  transformed  into  a 
municipal  playground,  where  the  curious 
present  generation  plays  tennis  and  sits 
on  esthetic  stone  benches,  or,  if  very 
youthful,  climbs  up  an  inclined  ladder  to 
slide  down  a  fancy  copper-lined  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  cellar  door.  So  it  is  with 
only  half-hearted  credulity  that  I  climbed 
on  the  10.44  local  for  Galena,  where,  some- 
body said,  the  county  fair  not  only  sur- 
vived but  was  this  very  week  going  on. 

GALENA  is  the  county  seat  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  and  the  town  Grant 
came  from.  I  asked  a  man  on  the 
station  platform — he  was  an  unhurried- 
looking  man.  smoking  a  pipe,  as  might  a 
baggageman  or  some  sort  of  keeper  of  the 
gate — where  Grant's  house  was. 

"Come  along  this  way,"  said  he.  starting 
down  the  platform.  "I'll  show  it  to  you." 
I  told  him  not  to  bother.  "No  bother  at 
all."  he  sang  out,  pushing  through  the 
crowd — it  was  late  that  afternoon,  and 
they  were  returning  to  the  little  towns 
down  the  line — "you  can  see  it  from  the  end  of  the 
platform." 

"There."  lie  said,  pointing  to  a  square  brick  dwelling 
several  blocks  distant,  on  a  hill,  "on  the  corner  behind 
them  trees.  ...    It  ain't  nothing  of  a  house." 

For  a  moment  he  studied  the  prospect.  "That  house 
is  in  better  shape  now  than  it  ever  was — I've  lived 
right  here  fifty-four  years  myself.  Why.  the  Govern- 
ment's appropriated  $5,000  a  year  just  to  keep  it  up, 
and  they  got  a  man  to  take  care  of  it  and  show  the 
relics." 

I  asked  what  Giant  did  before  the  war  began. 
"Why."  said  he.  pointing  over  toward  the  low  brick 
buildings  that  line  Galena's  main  street,  "he  had  a 
tannery — right  over  there.  He  couldn't  a-got  a  sack 
of  flour  on  his  name.  I  know  all  about  him — I've  lived 
right  here  fifty-four  years  myself.  .  .  .  He  picked  up, 
though.    He  picked  up." 

THE  train  started  then  and  I  started,  too.  but  the 
man  with  the  pipe  called  after  me.    He  was 
holding  the  pipe  aloft  and  beaming  cheerfully, 
as  if  to  reassure  the  stranger  ere  he  left.    "He  come 
to  the  front,  all  right,"  he  shouted. 

At  Apple  River,  on  the  way  over,  a  tanned  young 
farmer,   with  two  youngsters  wearing  suspiciously 


The  young 
county  fairs 


large,  bright  bow  ties  and  looks  of  anticipation,  got 
aboard;  at  Scales  Mound  there  were  hitched  in  a  row 
across  from  the  station  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers' 
buggies,  the  owners  of  which  took  the  tram  for  the 
remaining  twelve  miles;  when  we  arrived  at  Galena 
there  were  the  identical  busses  of  old — "This  way  for 
the  fair  grounds!" — and  a  moment  later,  having  paid 
our  thirty-five  cents  to  the  man  at  the  gate,  we 
emerged,  through  a  moss- 
covered  board  fence,  into 
the  identical  county  fail-  of 
twenty  years  ago. 

There  was  the  half-mile 
track,  and  the  crowd  hang- 
ing over  the  fence,  and  the 
locomotive  bell  in  the 
judges'  stand  even- now  call- 
ing out  the  horses  for  the 
two-twenty  pace;  there  was 
the  crowd  tramping  about 
under  the  oak  trees,  the 
cheerful  sons  of  the  merry- 
go-round  coming  over  their 
heads,  and  here,  just  mount- 
ing his  platform,  in  front 
of  a  row  of  faded  banners 
depicting  hourglass  ladies 
wreathed  with  snakes,  and 
the  horrendous  two-headed 
Chinese  Paluca,  with  hu- 
man arms  and  legs  hanging 
from  his  dripping  jaws,  the 
"barker"  for  Congo  the 
Gorilla  Man  —  oftener 
known  as  Bosco  in  our  day 
— about  to  begin  his  ad- 
dress. Wireless  has  come 
— at  the  Beaver  Dam  Fair, 
Jimmie  Ward  the  Birdman  was  casually  mixed  in 
with  the  trick  ponies  and  the  equilibrists— but  the 
cruel  finger  of  Time  has  not  touched  the  Wild  Man. 

He  was  concealed,  so  we  were  told— as  we  stood  in 
a  wary  semicircle  twenty  feet  away  in  spite  of  the 
barker's  appeals  to  gather  right  around  close— in  the 
canvas  pen  into  which  the  barker  peered  from  time 
to  time  and  poked  with  his  heavy  iron  trident.  A 
youth  tightly  wrapped  in  a 
red  cloth,  over  which  the 
barker  had  been  making 
passes,  also  stood  on  the 
platform,  presumably  in  a 
state  of  rigid  hypnosis. 

"Now,"  began  the  barker, 
pushing  his  derby  hat  back 
from  his  brow  and  drop- 
ping the  trident  with  a 
thump  close  to  the  sub- 
ject's feet.  "now.  before  I 
show  you  how  little  feeling 
he's  got — and  I  want  him 
for  to  tell  you  your  name, 
how  old  you  are,  number 
of  your  watch,  an'  how 
much  mouey  you've  got  iu 


your  pocket — I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Congo. 
Congo  the — " 

A  series  of  yells  issued  from  the  canvas  pen.  and 
the  barker,  turning  and  listening  with  interest,  again 
faced  his  audience. 

"There  he  is,"  he  cried,  "a-roarin"  an'  cryiri  for 
meat!  It's  all  the  poor  creature  knows^to  roar  an' 
cry  for  meat ! 

"Well — we  won't  have  him  long.  At  one-thirty  this 
afternoon  we  received  a  telegram  from  General  Stan- 
ton of  the  United  States  army  at  Washington  saying: 
'Bring  Congo  back  to  Washington !'  And  what  did 
that  mean?  It  meant,  ladies  an'  gentlemen,'  that 
they're  a-goin'  to  experiment  on  that  poor  Creature, 
they're  a-goin'  to  di-sect  his  brain  to  see  whether  he 
is  a  man  or  a  gorilla  !" 


AT. 


man  who  thought  touring  the 
was  "just  like  camping  out" 


THESE  words  another  dismal  roar  issued  from 
the  canvas  pen. 

"There  he  is,  that  strange  creature,  half  man 
an'  half  beast,  in  a  den  with  seventeen  deadly  poi- 
sonous snakes,  a-strikin'  an'  a-bitin'  at  him.  Cober 
snakes,  they  are.  which  cause  the  death  of  more'n 
200.000  Hindus  each  an'  every  year  in  India.  The 
cober  strikes  his  victim  and  paralyzes  his  spinal 
column  in  three  minutes.  There  he  is — that  strange 
freak  o'  nature — man  or  gorilla,  gorilla  or  man.  who 
knows?  Caught  in  the  jungles  of  South  Africa  and 
loaned  to  us  by  the  United  States  Government  before  the 
men  of  science  begin  to  experiment  on  him.  'Treat  him 
kindly — feed  Congo  well' — that  was  their  orders  to  us, 
an'  now  if  you'll  step  this  way — ten  cents  is  all  it  costs 
you — I'm  a-goin'  to  give  him  ten  pounds  of  raw  meat! 

"Ten  pounds  of  raw  meat!''  roared  the  barker  with 
a  sudden  access  of  energy — were  the  promise  carried 
out,  Congo  must  have  consumed  ere  this,  that  day, 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  beef — and  then  he 
withdrew,  while  his  partner  stepped  forward  with 
tickets.  The  barker  jabbed  again  with  his  trident, 
and  the  unseen  occupant  bellowed  till  the  welkin 
rang.  The  crowd  dispersed,  satisfied  apparently  that 
the  barker  had  enacted  his  role  as  tradition  prescribes 
— these  things  are  fixed  by  some  unwritten  but  inex- 
orable law,  like  the  salutations  of  acrobats  and  bare- 
back riders,  or  the  way  the  leading  lady  winds  her 
skirt  about  her  when  she  sits  down — and  only  a  few. 


"4s  the  trotters  came  jockeying  down  toward  the  wire,  a  furlong  or  so  away  " 


"Now  that  little  lady  .  .  .  has  spent 
nine  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  in  the 
harem!  That's  what  she's  done,  folks"  .  .  . 
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accompanied  by  their  l>est  jrirls  or  more  reckless  than 
the  rest,  ventured  their  dimes.  They  beheld  a  boy. 
inexpressibly  bored,  with  a  long-haired  wig,  and  face 
and  arms  carelessly  daubed  with  burnt  cork,  squat- 
ting in  one  corner  of  the  pen,  and  poking  with  a  stick 
a  half  dozen  black  snakes,  even  more  bored,  if  any- 
thing, and  stiff  with  cold,  huddled  in  the  opposite 
corner.  And  as  this  also  filled  the  specifications  which 
tradition  lays  down,  and  nourished  their  innate  Amer- 
ican craving  for  being  fooled,  they  departed  with 
great  satisfaction  for  the  show  next  door. 

ONE  thing,  it  soon  struck  me,  was  not  the  same — 
there  was  a  lack,  disconcerting  to  the  sentimen- 
talist, of  athletic  candy  men  throwing  over 
hooks  and  pulling  white,  massive  pythonlike"  loops  of 
"Elgin  honeycomb  cream  chewing  candy."  This,  in 
our  day.  was  a  fair's  principal  reason  for  being,  for 
9  generation  whose  present  equivalent  all  seemed  to 

be  licking  away 
at  machine- 
made  ice-cream 
cones.  I  asked 
a  concession- 
aire at  the 
Beaver  Dam 
Fair  a  few  days 
later  what  had 
become  of  the 
candy  that 
used  to  be 
boiled  in  a  cop- 
per kettle  be- 
f  ore  the  in- 
vestor's eyes 
behind  the 
candy  man's 
tent.  "I  guess 
they  made  too 
much  money 
off  o'  that."  he 
retorted.  "Too 
easy  c  a  r  t  i  n  ' 
all  that  iron 
around."  An- 
other, a  more 
sympathetic 
soul,  for  he  had 
been  following 
the  county  fairs 
for  eighteen  years.  sai^|  that  it  depended  on  where 
you  were. 

"Now,  down  'round  Elkhorn" — the  Walworth  County 
Fair  is  a  famous  one — "they'll  buy  it  as  fast  as  you 
can  make  it.  Here  at  Beaver  Dam  you  can't  give  it 
away.  It's  queer  about  that."  In  the  old  days  the 
insiders,  tramping  from  booth  to  booth,  knew  to  a 
minute  which  candy  man  had  finished  boiling  and  was 
about  to  pull.  You  then  stood  round  until  it  was 
white,  and  at  once  demanded  your  "yard,"  cut  off, 
still  warm,  with  scissors  from  the  parent  stem.  It 
was  this  that  I  had  been  holding  out  for,  but  even  the 
ancient  had  none. 

"Try  this,  though."  he  suggested,  pointing  to  some 
pink  slabs  done  up  in  paraffin  paper:  "some  of  this 
strawberry.  That  chews  up  good.  It  chews  up  all  right." 

It  is  at  fairs  like  this  that  the  "hoss  race"  seems  a 
natural  product  of  the  soil.  No  pallid  mob  of  office 
slaves  here  shrieking  "Come,  you  Bluebells !"  while 
the  contents  of  the  weekly  pay  envelope  tremble  in 
the  balance.  The  crowd  looks  on  with  the  keen,  quiet, 
and  appraising  interest  of  those  accustomed  to  horses 
in  their  day's  work — hands  in  their  pockets,  hats 
pulled  low  over  their  eyes.  A  man  will  drawl  "Well — 
I'll  take  that  sorrel  mare  against  the  field" — or  per- 
haps nothing  at  all.  That  young  man  over  from  Apple 
River  with  his  best  girl,,  in  a  spindly  buggy  drawn  by 
two  slender,  long-tailed  bays,  might  drive  out  on  the 
track  just  as  he  is  and  do  better  than  three  min- 
utes. Races  here  mean,  of  course,  trotting  or  pacing 
races.  The  "gallopin'  race,"  as  I  heard  one  speak  of 
it.  is  a  trifle  foreign  and  bizarre,  more  at  home  in 
Kentucky  or  Virginia. 

THEY  had  one.  to  be  sure,  as  a  sort  of  dessert, 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  a  half-mile  dash, 
run  in  "heats"  like  the  trotting  races.  Four 
horses  were  entered,  two  wispy  campaigners,  trained 
to  the  game  and  to  be  sold  at  auction  the  last  after- 
noon, and  two  sober  animals  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  first  two  broke  like  rabbits  and  were  called  back, 
over  and  over  again,  until  they  were  panting  and  wet. 
The  eminently  respectable  local  representatives,  as  in- 
nocent of  what  was  expected  of  them  as  the  embar- 
rassed youths  on  their  backs,  stood  at  the  post  as  if 
they  were  having  their  pictures  taken.  The  starter 
himself  finally  had  to  come  down  from  the  stand  and 
get  them  off.  "Pull  up  his  bead,  so  he  knows  he's  in 
a  horse  race!'-  he  admonished  one  of  the  quaking 
youths,  and  grabbing  the  bridle  of  the  other  horse, 
prepared  to  swing  it  round,  he  cried  :  "Now !  When 
I  let  go — go  to  the  gun  with  that  mare!" 

Distinctly  a  "live  wire"  was  he,  that  starter — a 
slightly  stooped,  ruddy,  bright-eyed  man.  up  to  all  the 
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tricks  of  the  trade — "all  horse."  The  fair 
revolved  about  him.  He  called  out  the  trot- 
ters, started  races,  announced  results,  and 
between  heats  introduced  the  crowd  to  the 
Daly  Brothers,  comedy  acrobats,  and  the  lady 
performers,  on  the  tight  wire.  As  the  trot- 
ters came  jockeying  down  toward  the  wire,  a 
furlong  or  so  away,  he  was  muttering  to 
them  all  sotto  voce,  through  his  megaphone: 
"Come  up.  Mr.  Gundry — come  up — come  up — 
you  can't  hang  back.  .  .  .  Keep  to  the  out- 
side, Mr.  Smith.  .  .  .  Hold  that  mare  back, 
Mr.  Tomlinson — hold  'er  back — hold  'er  back. 
.  .  .  Now — as  you  are — come  slow — come 
slow — "  Then,  as  they  pattered  in  poor 
alignment  past  the  stand:  "No  chance — no 
chance !"  and  he  tapped  the  recall  bell.  Even 
he  had  his  fixed  and  ritualistic  ways.  The 
announcement  of  the  result  of  a  race — 
through  the  megaphone — always  began  very 
slowly,  and  on  a  low  bass  note  as  if  Fafnir  himself 
were  talking : 

"TWO — TWENTY — PACE.  .  .  .  Marjorie— Mason 
— wins.  .  .  ."  Then,  suddenly,  an  octave  higher,  and 
faster  and  faster,  until  it  ended  in  a  rapid  staccato 
squeak:  "Water-Patchen-second.  Old-Rose-third.  Time- 

two-twenty-four-and-two-fifths  !  " 

AT  THESE  two  fairs  there  was  rather  less  interest. 
£\.  if  struck  me.  in  prize  cattle  and  horses  and  more 
in  mere  vaudeville  than  there  used  to  be  at  the 
fair  in  our  town.  I  don't  suppose  that  this  means 
that  the  quality  of  farm  animals  in  the  neighborhood 
has  declined,  for  doubtless  it  is  better  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  but  rather  that  city  distractions  have 
spread  further  into  the  country — on  the  wings  of  rural 
telephones,  free  mail  delivery,  automobiles,  interurban 
trolley  cars,  and  moving-picture  shows.  The  same 
men  who  used  to  sell  "squawkers"  or  invite  you  to 
"ring"  canes  now  appeared  to  be  thriving  on  college 
banners  or  the  slangy  hatbands  and  sashes  which  city 
cockneys  like  to  wear  at  Coney  Island.  At  Beaver 
Dam  there  was  a  birdman  who  flew  twice  a  day  and 
exhibited  his  machine  for  ten  cents  a  look  between 
times,  and  in  the  show  on  the  outdoor  stage  there  was 


"Congo,  the  Gorilla  Man,  he's  roarin  '  an'  cryin'  for  meat!  It's 
all  the  poor  creature  knows  —  to  roar  an'  cry  for  meat!"  .  .  . 

even  a  Russian  dancer  in  peasant  costume  who  leaped 
and  stijmped  and  bellowed  out  something  supposed 
to  be  a  song.  These  and  many  other  things  were  the 
privilege  of  everyone,  and  then,  of  course,  there  were 
the  usual  side  shows  besides.  A  reformer,  interested 
in  raising  the  standard  of  people's  amusements,  would 
have  found  much  to  criticize  here,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  found  myself  quite  shamelessly,  and  with  keen 
interest,  watching  the  art  of  the  "barkers"  and  looking 
at  the  thing  quite  from 
their  point  of  view. 

How  hard  and  earnestly 
toiled  the  lady  in  front  of 
"Paris  by  Night"  to  lure 
those  horny-handed  and 
skeptical  listeners  a  few 
steps  nearer  !  How  quaint 
the  contrast  between  her 
spangles  and  red  dress  and 
the  anxious  pucker  of  her 
brow !  She  had  a  little 
megaphone,  and  as  she 
walked  up  and  down, 
shaking  the  spangles,  she 
shouted,  half  into,  half 
past  it,  this  steady  re- 
frain : 

"Now,  boys,  she's  goin' 
to  do  it  in  the  doorway ! 
Look  in  the  doorway,  boys  ! 
It's  the  lady  with  the  dia- 
mond-studded toe !  It's  the 
last  show  before  dinner, 
boys — we  got  to  eat !  The 
fuzzy-wuzzy  dance,  that's 
what  we're  goin'  to  do. 
boys — the  wollopy-wollop  ! 


The  Strong  Men — "Come  up  and  see  them  try  their  strength  !" 
The  gentleman    in   the  flowered  robe   is  a  terrible  Turk 

Right  up  close  now — she's  goin'  to  do  it  in  the 
doorway  !" 

Hers  was  the  hypnotic  method.  After  hearing  that 
refrain  a  hundred  times  repeated — although,  of  course, 
nothing  ever  was  done  in  the  doorway — the  lulled 
spectator  fell  rather  than  walked  into  the  tent  in  spite 
of  himself. 

The  barker  for  La  Belle  Fatima  and  her  two  asso- 
ciates. Algeria  and  Oskalina.  across  the  way.  worked 
in  the  more  elaborate,  intellectually  persuasive  vein. 
The  performance  was,  of  course,  a  mere  necessary  in- 
convenience, the  main  thing  getting  people  in  the  tent 
and  as  soon  as  possible  getting  them  out  again.  First 
the  three  houris  stood  out  in  the  cruel  sunshine,  then 
they  withdrew  into  the  tent,  and.  while  a  small  boy 
beat  a  bass  drum,  broke  into  a  chorus  of  those  shrieks 
and  singsong  wails  which  the  Occidental  audience  as- 
sumes to  be  the  customary  mode  of  expression  in  the 
dreamy  Orient — La  Belle  Fatima.  a  disgusting,  dour, 
red-faced  old  woman;  Oskalina,  a  slender  girl  who  had 
to  keep  fidgeting  about  in  order  to  live  up  to  the 
barker's  explanation  that  her  muscles  could  no  longer 
keep  still,  and  Algeria,  a 
tall,  light-haired  girl  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  have 
been  cashier  in  a  dairy  res- 
taurant. A  curious  sight 
they  made,  these  three, 
absent-mindedly  wailing 
there  in  the  empty  tent, 
and  between  shrieks  ex- 
changing sentences  in  their 
native  American.  After 
this  maneuver  had  drawn 
a  few  more  into  the  tent 
under  the  impression  that 
the  show  was  about  to  be- 
gin, they  went  outside,  and 
the  barker  began  all  over 
again. 

"Now  that  little  lady." 
said  he.  pointing  to  Algeria, 
best  years  of  her  life  in  the 
she's  been  woke  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  dance  her  wonderful  dances 
for  to  amuse  some  sensuous-lovin'  rajah !  That's 
what  she's  done,  folks:  that's  the  life  she  led! 

"It's  a  wonderful  dance,  folks — it  took  the  practice 
of  years — trainin'  from  the  cradle.  It's  the  mecca- 
mecca  dance!  Every  muscle,  every  fiber,  every  tissue 
of  her  body  is  in  motion  !  There's  more  beauty,  more 
art,  more  joy  in  this  here  show — an"  it's  goin'  to  begin 
right  away.  now.  folks— than  you'll  find  in  any  other 
show  on  these  grounds. 

"It's  been  said" — here  the  barker  low- 
ered his  voice  and  leaned  forward  as  man 
to  man — "it's  been  said  that  this  show  is 
not  suitable  to  be  seen  by  the  ladies  an' 
children." 


"has  spent  nine  of  the 
harem  !    Many  a  time 
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"Come  up  close,  boys!  She 's  goin ' 
to  do  it  in  the  doorway !  ' ' 


'E  PAUSED  until  this  remark  had 
sunk  sufficiently  into  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  hearers,  then  straight- 
ened up  and  made  the  gesture  of  brushing 
something  away.  "Nothin'  could  be  more 
ridiculous!  I  tell  you.  folks,  there's  noth- 
in' in  this  show  that  can't  be  seen  with 
enjoyment  by  any  lady  an'  child  on  these 
grounds.  Provided,  of  course."  and  the 
barker  paused  for  a  moment,  thought- 
fully, "provided,  of  course,  she's  broad- 
minded.  .  .  .  An  artist,  he !  Again  the 
dark  Egyptian  ticket  seller  began  to  do 
business,  the  three  houris  withdrew,  and 
again  began  their  windy  shrieks,  and  the 
thudding  drum.  At  the  last  moment  the 
surly  farmer  in  a  black  slouch  hat  who 
had  been  standing  in  front  of  the  barker 
suddenly  reached  into  his  pocket,  and  with 
an  air  of  "Cosh  all  fishhooks — I'll  take  a 
chance!"  strode  valiantly  in.  Several  fol- 
lowed— always  did,       (  Concluded  on  page  34) 
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COLLIER'S 


Buy,  neat,  compact  Autowline  and  be  ready 
to  tow  or  he  towed  when  road  trouble  comes. 
It's  25  ft.  of  finest  flexible  steel  rope.  Weighs 
only  five  pounds  but  can  pull  a  4000-pound 
car  up  a  20%  grade.  Autowline  has  stood 
every  severe  touring  test  for  years. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  World-Famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Big,  bulk y  manila  towline  soils  and  crowds 
a  car.  But  Basline  Autowline  takes  up  prac- 
tically no  space  and  is  always  clean,  always 
ready.  For  sale  at  any  good  Supply  Deal- 
er's— J3.75. 

C  circular  with  photO' 

r  ice  graphs  and  detailed 
descriptions  telling  the  whole 
story.   Get  the  circular  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope 
with  the  Big  Pull 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

819  No-  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office,  76  A  Warren  St. 

Sole  Mfrs.  (if  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY 

and  if  you  can  afford  to  give 
him  the  most  practical  educa- 
tion that  a  boy  can  have,  send 
him  to  the  Interlaken  School. 
The  Interlaken  boys  work  as 
well  as  study.  They  manage 
an  800-acre  estate.  They  build 
houses  and  operate  workshops. 
They  learn  by  doing.  They  are 
taught  to  handle  tools  and 
engine  as  well  as  books. 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  make 
strong,  efficient  men,  fit  for  big  jobs 
and  big  responsibilities.  Prepares 
for  Life  and  incidentally  for  admis- 
sion to  College  and  American  or 
European  Universities. 

Boys  taken  from  9  to  1 8  years  of  age.  Terms 
$500  and  $600.  Only  a  few  vacancies.  Ap- 
ply at  once  or  write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Interlaken  School 

Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  County,  Indiana 

70  miles  east  of  Chicago,  10  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan,  amid  the  beautiful  prai- 
rie and  woodland  of  Northern  Indiana. 
Farm  Session  and  Summer  Camp  begins 
July  1st.    Fall  term  September  20th. 
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?  stamped  on  lh?  back  of  the 


COLLAR  BUTTONS 

so  good  that  the  manufacturers  dare  to  say: 

A  New  one  free  in  exchange  for  every  one 
that  is  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause 


*vs  after  purchase. 
!  gold  than  any  other 


whether  it  is  one  or  te 
The  leaj-oii,  It  contains 
button. 

Every  dealer  handling  Kiementl  Collar  Buttons 
is  auihoiized  to  m:ike  yood  this  broad  gtiurautee 
without  a  question. 

14K  Rolled  Gold  Plate  25  cts. 
10K  Solid  bold    .    .    .  $1.00 
14K     "        "...  $1.50 
Alwnvs  ask  for  Krementz  Collar   Buttons  and 
look  for  the  name  ou  the  back. 

To  be  found  at  your  dealers  d 
Descriptive  booklet  on  request 


Krementz  B  Go. 

46  Chestnut  St,    Newark.  N  J. 


Short -Story  Writing 


COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history. form, structure  and  writ- 
ing of  the  Short-Story  taoght 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  magazine. 

One  student  writes:  "I  knoiv  that 
you  wilt  be  pleased  when  I  tell  ytiu 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check 
inr  S125  from  'Everybody's'  for  a 
humorous  story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr  Esenwein." 
Dr.  Esenwtin       Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all.  over  One  Hundred  Courses, under  professors  in 
Harvard.  Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.      72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  story  of  some  forty  couples  who  went 
back  to  the  land  and  back  to  the  city  again. 
Names  and  places  given  in  this  article  have  been 
changed  for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  story  is 
actual,  and  details  have  been  verified  carefully. 

THE  little  group  clustered  about  the 
loud-voiced  man  on  the  soap  box, 
the  women  jostling  each  other  in 
the  doorway  as  they  passed  in  and  out 
on  their  spying  and  appraising  expedi- 
tions, the  men  spitting  contemplatively 
around  some  piece  of  farm  machinery 
down  by  the  stables — all  these  pro- 
claimed it  a  country  auction. 

"Whom  are  they  selling  out?"  I  asked 
the  driver. 

"Another  pore  devil  from  Chicago — 
Swede  named  Peterson.  Used  to  be  a 
carpenter  and  got  the  idea  he'd  like  to 
live  on  a  farm.  He  put  about  $1,500 
into  the  place  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
savings  in  fertilizer  and  feed  for  the 
first  season.  The  crops  was  just  about 
enough  to  feed  his  stock,  and  so  he's 
going  back  to  town.   Pore  devil  !' 

"Does  that  happen  often  around  here?" 
"Does  it?  It's  happened  around  the 
Corners  here  about  once  a  month  for  the 
last  five  years,  ever  since  the  talk  started 
about  this  hack-to-the-land  and  high- 
cost-of-living  business." 

THE  INNOCENTS 

AN  interurban  track  crossing  a  country 
/A.  road  150  miles  from  Chicago  forms 
the  Corners.  A  dozen  houses  stand  out 
within  sight  of  it,  in  the  center  of  a  great 
loose-soiled  country  that  was  once  rich 
enough  to  grow  the  peaches  of  the  world. 
Persistent  draining  of  the  soil  left  it 
little  better  than  sand.  The  orchards 
died  off,  and  the  original  owners  died 
or  moved  away,  leaving  the  country  to 
be  repopulated  by  the  real-estate  agents 
from  the  neighboring  city.  And  they 
have  done  their  work  well. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  sixteen 
farms  lying  nearest  tiie  Corners  have 
been  sold  no  less  than  forty-five  times. 
And  not  one  of  these  sales  has  been 
made  to  a  practical  farmer.  Practical 
farmers  in  plenty  have  come  and  seen, 
but  they  would  not  purchase.  One  look 
was  enough.  The  purchasers  have  been 
frugal  members  of  the  city's  lower  mid- 
dle class — painters,  carpenters,  masons, 
mechanics — who  have  saved  their  money 
in  the  fond  hope  of  buying  independ- 
ence on  the  farm.  There  have  been  a 
couple  of  underpaid  preachers  also, 
some  teachers,  and  one  saloon  keeper. 
Their  knowledge  of  farming  and  farm 
values  may  be  epitomized  in  this  :  in  more 
than  one  instance  the  sale  has  been  made 
in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  whole 
farm  was  covered  knee-deep  in  snow. 

This  is  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
br.ck-to-the-land  movement  which  for 
some  reason  all  writers  have  failed  to 
write — the  story  of  those  who  have  gone 
back  to  the  farm  and  back  again  to  the 
city.  There  is  human  interest  in  it, 
and  a  deal  of  woe. 

THE  DRUGGIST  FROM   EGYPT  WAY 

PERHAPS  the  Henderson  place  is  as 
typical  as  any  about  the  Corners,  (lid 
Joe  Henderson,  the  first  owner,  was  a 
shiftless  aborigine  who  took  his  profit 
from  the  land  year  after  year,  return- 
ing nothing  to  it.  until  there  was  no 
profit.  Then  he  concluded  to  sell.  .lust 
how  he  got  in  touch  with  Smedley  is 
not  known.  Smedley  ran  a  drug  store 
down  in  Cairo,  111.  But  after  hours, 
and  between  sales,  he  read  books  on 
farming  and  advertisements  of  the  land 
companies.  Of  all  the  land  advertised, 
that  in  lower  Michigan  near  the  lake 
sceined  to  be  cheapest.  Smedley  did  not 
stop  to  ask  why  this  was  so :  it  appealed 
to  him  immensely.  His  little  business 
translated  into  acres  of  rich  Illinois 
corn  land  would  not  amount  to  much. 
But  in  Michigan  he  could  buy  a  big 
farm.     The  thought  stirred  his  rather 
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sluggish  imagination.  He  went  to  Michi- 
gan and  met  Henderson.  After  that  he 
spent  an  impatient  three  months  wait- 
ing for  a  customer  who  would  buy  his 
drug  business  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice. And  when  the  deal  was  completed 
he  left  for  the  farm. 

HOW   HE  WENT  BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

THE  house  on  the  place  was  comfort- 
able, but  old  and  in  need  of  repairs. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  barn  and  out- 
buildings. But  these  were  simple  prob- 
lems. The  far  more  important  thing  had 
utterly  escaped  the  thought  of  Smedley : 
the  fact  that  the  land  was  itself  in  need 
of  repairs  which  would  take  years  of  in- 
vestment and  hard  labor  to  complete.  He 
had  spent  all  his  money  for  the  land. 
There  was  hardly  enough  left  to  pay  the 
food  expenses  of  the  first  year;  nothing 
whatever  for  fertilizer. 

It  never  occurred  to  Smedley  that 
(here  ought  to  be  anything  left.  If  even 
the  ordinary  slow-witted  farmer  made 
his  living  from  the  land,  surely  he, 
w  hose  mind  had  been  quickened  by  busi- 
ness problems,  ought  to  do  much  better. 
Inwardly  he  despised  the  plodding  na- 
tives, who  occasionally  stopped  to  swing 
one  leg  over  his  front  gate.  And  they, 
despising  him  in  turn,  loaded  him  up 
with  spavined  horses  and  cows  sucked 
dry  and  hens  guiltless  of  egg  bearing. 

One  season  was  enough  for  Smedley. 
At  its  end  he  went  back  to  Cairo,  pre- 
ceding his  home-coming  with  two  barrels 
or  the  biggest  and  rosiest  apples  that 
the  Michigan  market  afforded.  It  was 
while  munching  one  of  these  apples  that 
Swanson,  a  Swedish  carpenter,  concluded 
to  buy  Smedley's  farm,  which  he  had 
never  seen.  Pater  he  did  see  it  and  there 
was  not  a  bearing  apple  tree  on  the  place. 

The  few  hundred  dollars  which  repre- 
sented Swanson's  first  savings  were  suffi- 
cient for  only  a  first  payment  on  the 
farm.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
family's  food,  nothing  for  the  stock, 
nothing  for  fertilizer,  nothing  for  inter- 
est on  the  mortgage.  The  family  could 
go  underfed,  the  stock  died,  and  the 
land  had  grown  hardened  to  neglect,  but 
the  mortgage  would  not  be  trifled  with. 
Swanson  left  after  a  few  months  of 
pitiful  struggle  and  there  followed  him 
a  German  painter. 

CONSIDER   THE  HEN 

THREE  months  and  one  day  the 
painter  stayed.  He  complained  to 
his  neighbors  because  his  hens  would 
not  lay.  "I  feed  'em,"  he  said,  "a  pound 
of  corn  a  week.  I  put  it  down  in  the 
straw  at  night  where  they  can  scratch 
for  it  in  the  morning.  And  there's  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them  hens;  they 
get  right  off  the  roosts  in  the  night  and 
begin  scratching."  The  "something  the 
matter"  was  starvation,  which  ultimately 
took  all  the  hens. 

Swanson  gave  way  to  a  retired 
preacher  who,  out  of  the  meager  salary 
of  country  parishes,  had  saved  a  pittance. 
How  long  that  will  carry  him  on  land 
which  needs  an  investment  in  fertilizer 
twice  as  great  as  the  original  cost,  and 
in  a  business  of  which  he  is  painfully 
ignorant,  no  one  can  tell.  But  the 
neighbors  are  speculating:  and  the  tenor 
ol  their  speculations  is  not  a  happy  one. 

The  old  Evans  place  lies  down  the 
road  only  a  little  way.  Years  ago. 
after  the  winter  that  killed  the  peach 
frees,  Evans  made  up  his  mind  that  hind 
about  the  Corners  had  seen  its  best 
days.  The  back-to-the-land  movement 
was  thriving  under  the  enthusiastic,  if 
sometimes  misguided,  encouragement  of 
the  newspapers.  Evans  decided  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Chicago  on  the 
chance  of  finding  some  one  on  whom 
the  old  place  might  be  unloaded.  He 
Found  in  Chicago  a  nice  old  man  named 
Porter,  who,  having  worked  his  life  out 
in  hard  labor,  dreamed  wistfully  of 
spending  his  last  days  on  a  farm.  It 


was  a  little  amount  that  Porter  invested 
—$1,200  or  $1,500— but  it  represented 
about  all  he  had  been  able  to  lay  by 
through  a  hard-working  life.  He  drew  it 
out  of  the  bank  and  handed  it  over 
gladly  as  being  incomparably  less 
precious  than  the  vision  it  was  going 
to  fulfill.  He  and  the  motherly  old 
lady  who  had  helped  to  save  the  money 
crossed  the  lake  blithely  and  established 
themselves  with  all  the  joy  of  honey- 
mooners.  The  very  first  week  two  of  the 
cows  died  from  improper  feeding.  It 
was  spring,  and,  though  the  crops  had 
been  put  in  before  their  arrival,  there  had 
been  no  money  to  pay  for  fertilizer  nor 
for  spraying  the  trees.  Harvest  time 
came,  but  there  were  no  harvests  to  speak 
of.  Sadly  Porter  and  his  wife  went 
back  to  the  hard,  wearisome  toil,  this 
time  with  no  vision  of  release. 

Olson  came  after  the  Porters  in  the 
early  winter.  He  had  been  a  merchant 
in  a  small  way  and  had  more  than  the 
average  determination  coupled  with  a  cer- 
tain willingness  to  learn  that  promised 
well.  He  might  perhaps  have  succeeded, 
but  the  lonesomeness  of  that  first  winter 
was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Olson.  Spring 
brought  him  hard  up  against  the  stern 
necessity  of  choosing  between  his  wife 
and  his  investment. 

AND    STILL    THEY  CAME 

AS  they  moved  off  the  McLaughlins 
L  moved  on — a  mechanic  and  his  wife, 
hardly  equal  to  the  competition  of  the 
city  but  confident  that  any  city  mind 
holds  a  tremendous  advantage  in  com- 
petition with  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
yokel.  Well-disposed  neighbors  advised 
them  that  of  the  fwo  places  then  vacant 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  Evans  place 
was  by  far  the  less  desirable.  Rut  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  liked  the  view  on  the  Evans 
place.  They  bought,  and,  having  read 
that  an  orchard  will  not  bear  unless 
trimmed  and  sprayed,  trimmed  their 
trees  back  almost  to  the  trunks,  leaving 
them  so  mutilated  that  it  will  be  at 
least  two  years  before  another  apple  ap- 
pears. By  dint  of  hiring  their  labor 
out  to  the  country  folk  whom  they  first 
despised,  the  McLaughlins  are  sticking 
to  the  place,  and  there  is  a  chance  ap- 
parently that  they  may  pull  through. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  every  city  family  that  has 
come  to  the  Corners  has  failed.  There 
are  the  Jensons,  husband  and  wife,  who 
have  stuck  nine  years  to  the  little  place 
they  bought  and  may  yet  make  it  pay.' 
Theirs  was  only  an  investment  of  $1,000, 
which  seemed  cheap  enough  for  the 
forty  acres  of  "rich  clay  soil"  that  was 
offered  them.  It  was  only  after  they 
heard  from  village  gossip  the  boast  of 
the  former  owner  that  there  "weren't 
a  shovelful  of  clay  on  the  danged  place" 
that  they  realized  just  how  cheap  the 
land  was.  Jenson  is  a  painter ;  his  wife 
is  as  sturdy  as  a  man,  and  there  are 
no  children  to  demand  her  care.  By  his 
work  in  Chicago  there  is  gained  about 
$300  a  year,  which  for  nine  years  has 
gone  regularly  into  the  poor  worn-out 
land.  Early  and  late  Mrs.  Jenson  has 
labored,  rising  at  4.30  a.  m.  to  pick  her 
strawberries  all  day  in  the  hot  sun, 
learning  to  bargain  like  a  man  with  the 
hired  neighbors  who  do  work  by  the  day 
for  her.  She  has  learned  many  other 
things  too.  The  first  year  her  kindly 
neighbors  sold  her  many  little  chickens 
in  the  late  fall  at  six  times  their  value. 
At  that  season  no  little  chickens  can 
live.  The  neighbors  knew  it  hut  Mrs. 
Jenson  did  not.  She  knows  it  now.  She 
and  her  husband  are  canny  people  and 
they  make  a  mistake  only  once.  But 
they  have  put  the  nine  best  years  of 
their  young  married  life  into  that  un- 
yielding sand  pile,  and  as  yet  it  has  not 
paid.  It  may  pay  ultimately:  they  are 
determined  that  it  shall.  But  it  will 
never  pay  back  those  nine  years. 

Wherever  land  is  cheap  and  near  a 
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<  it,v,  wherever  people  scrape  and  deny 
themselves  in  the  hope  of  winning  inde- 
pendence on  the  farm,  there  must  be 
more  cases  like  those  that  make  up 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  Corners.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  write  about,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the  writers 
have  preferred  the  happier  side  of  the 
back-to-the-land  movement. 

A   SET   OF  "l)ON'TS" 

THE  most  intelligent  resident  of  the 
Coi  ners,  the  one  man  who  has  really 
made  farming  there  pay,  lias  formulated 
these  rules  for  the  guidance  of  such 
friends  as  write  to  him  to  inquire  the 
prospects  for  their  success  on  a  farm: 

1.  Don't  buy  land  anywhere  until  you 
have  the  unbiased  judgment  of  some 
one  whom  you  can  trust  as  to  the  value 
of  the  land  and  its  lowest  net  return 
to  you  the  first  three  years,  even  under 
your  unquestionable  mishandling. 

2.  While  many  farmers  are  unprogres- 
sive  and  sluggish,  the  mere  fact  that 
you  are  from  the  city  does  not  make  it 
certain  that  you  will  succeed  in  com- 
petition with  them.  They  have  been  at 
their    business    a    good    many  years. 


They  will  be  inclined  to  resent  any  air 
of  superiority  in  your  manner,  whether 
real  or  fancied.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  help 
you  a  good  deal  if  you  go  willing  to 
learn.  At  any  rate  you  must  expect  for 
the  first  few  years  that  your  standard 
of  living  will  have  to  approach  pretty 
closely  to  theirs;  that  you  will  have  to 
work  about  as  long  hours  as  they  do.  and 
that  your  wife  will  have  to  drudge  as 
their  wives  do.  Gradually  your  better- 
trained  mind  will  work  out  improve- 
ments, but  the  process  will  he  gradual. 

.'!.  Don't  buy  a  farm  until  your  wife 
has  had  a  chance  to  live  on  a  farm  for 
a  little  while.  A  man  can  get  along  in 
some  fashion  in  the  city  unmarried,  but 
the  farmer's  wife  is  the  one  absolutely 
essential  person  or  thing  on  the  place. 
If  your  wife  is  not  well,  if  she  cannot 
stand  up  under  really  hard  labor,  if  she 
cannot  find  satisfaction  in  her  own  com- 
pany and  yours,  stay  in  town.  You  will 
not  succeed  on  the  farm. 

4.  If  you  have  only  enough  to  buy  the 
farm  and  nothing  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  first  year,  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  the  venture.    You  have  no  idea 


Mr.  Chucklehead 


how  much  it  costs  to  feed  stock.  If  you 
are  to  get  any  sort  of  a  crop  now  you 
have  to  tend  it  more  carefully  than 
you  have  ever  dreamed.  For  instance, 
potatoes,  in  the  section  about  the 
Corners  at  least,  have  first  to  be  poi- 
soned before  they  are  planted.  As  soon 
as  they  poke  their  sprouts  through  the 
ground  and  until  the  day  they  arc  dug 
they  must  be  cultivated.  And  three 
different  times,  for  three  different  kinds 
of  pests,  you  must  spray  them  or  you 
will  have  no  potatoes  at  all.  You  will 
need  new  equipment  no  matter  how 
well  the  farm  is  stocked;  probably  not 
all  of  your  own  food  will  come  off  the 
farm  the  first  year.  Above  all.  you 
must  have  fertilizer. 

5.  Finally,  if  you  have  never  lived 
on  a  farm  but  have,  just  a  fugitive  notion 
that  you  would  like  to;  if  your  health 
is  frail,  so  frail  that  you  cannot  work 
hard  and  long  hours;  if  you  have  any 
notion  of  growing  rich  from  the  breed- 
ing of  chickens ;  or  if  you  think  that 
living  on  a  farm  is  an  easier  life  than 
living  in  town,  don't  go.  The  place  for 
you  to  do  your  farming  is  in  your  own 
hack  yard. 


HE  SHUTS  the  windows,  and  shuts  the  doors,  and  then  he 
lies  in  his  bed  and  snores,  and  breathes  old  air  that  is 
stale  and  flat — the  kind  of  air  that  would  kill  a  cat.  He  says 
next  day:  "I  am  feeling  tough;  I'll  have  to  visit  old  Dr.  Cuff, 
and  buy  a  pint  of  his  pale  pink  pills,  or  I  shall  harbor  some 
fatal  ills." 

He  fills  his  system  with  steaks  and  pies,  and  never  indulges 
in  exercise.  He  eats  and  drinks  of  the  market's  best,  until  the 
buttons  fly  off  his  vest;  he's  grown  so  mighty  of  breadth  and 
girth  that  when  he  gambols  he  shakes  the  earth.  "I'll  see  Doc 
faker."  he  says;  "that's  flat;  I'll  get  his  dope  for  reducing  fat. 
Doc  Faker  says  he  can  make  me  gaunt,  and  let  me  eat  all  the 
stuff  I  want." 

lie  sits  and  mopes  in  his  study  chair,  while  others  toil  in  the 
open  air.  He  quaffs  iced  drinks  through  the  sultry  day.  elec- 
tric fans  on  his  person  play.  "I  feel  despondent,"  he  murmurs 
low;  "I  lack  the  vim  that  I  used  to  know  ;  my  liver's  loose  and 
my  kidneys  balk,  and  my  knee  joints  creak  when  I  try  to 


walk.  I'll  call  Doc  Clinker  and  have  him  bring  his  Compound 
Juice  of  the  Flowers  of  Spring." 

His  head  is  bald  where  the  tresses  grew  in  the  long  gone 
days  when  his  scalp  was  new.  He  won't  believe  that  the  hair 
won't  grow  where  it  lost  its  grip  in  the  long  ago.  He  tries 
all  manner  of  dope  and  drug;  he  buys  Hair  Balm  by  the  gallon 
jug;  he  reads  the  papers  and  almanacs  for  news  concerning 
the  Mystic  Wax  which  surely  maketh  the  wool  appear  on 
heads  gone  bare  in  the  yesteryear. 

The  more  he  uses  of  patent  dopes,  the  more  he  worries,  the 
more  he  mopes.  And  all  he  needs  to  be  blithe  and  gay  is  just 
to  throw  his  old  jugs  away,  to  do  some  work,  as  his  fathers 
toiled,  to  let  in  air  that  has  not  been  spoiled,  to  rest  his 
stomach  and  work  his  thews,  quit  pressing  coat  tails  and 
shake  his  shoes.  If  Chucklehead  and  his  tribe  did  this, 
they'd  soon  find  health,  which  is  short  for  bliss;  and  old  Doc- 
Faker  and  all  his  gang  would  close  their  offices  and  go  hang. 

Walt  Mason. 


When  you  ask  for 
Paris  Garters,  get 
them;  there's  no 
reason  why  you 
should  take  any 
other;  your  dealer 
has  "the  real  thing." 

He's  glad  to  sell  you  what 
you  want.  The  name  is 
on  the  back  of  the  shield; 
be  sure  you  get 


No  metal  can  touch  you 

25c -50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 

One  Reason^ss^* 
for  Its  Popularity 

is  the  known  superior  merit  which 
has  made  Pears'  Soap  famous.  It 
holds  its  fame  by  deserving  it — by 
highest  quality  never  let  down  by 
introduction  of  impure  or  inferior 
ingredients.  Another  reason  for 
its  popularity 

Is  That  Everyone  Can  Afford 

to  profit  by  its  delightful  emollient  prop- 
erties. It  is  absolutely  pure.  Its  price 
is  as  low  as  common  soaps  which  so 
often  do  harm.  It  lasts  far  longer.  It 
keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  health  and 
matchless  for  the  complexion  is 
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COLLIER'S 


AskYour  Dealer  for 
THE  INDESTRUCTO 
SPECIAL  WARDROBE 


The  only  $40  Wardrobe 
Trunk  that  gives  you  a 
choice  of  five  interior 
arrangements. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  original  round- 
corner,  jointless  and  "smashless"  trunk. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  original  guaran- 
teed-Against-Any-Kind-Of-Damage 
Trunk. 

Only  the  Indestructo  is  Registered 

against  loss  always. 
It  was  an  Indestructo  trunk  that  traveled 

105,000  miles  around  theworldfor$25. 
It  was  an  Indestructo  that  dropped  235 

feet  uninjured  at  Bullock's  Store  in 

Los  Angeles. 
An  Indestructo  that  came  all  the  way 

from  Ireland  to  find  "a  lost  owner." 


Every  history-making  event  in  the  trunk  field  begins  and  ends  with  an  Indestructo 
trunk. 

It  is  the  original — the  pioneer — the  leader  in  value — price — strength — service — 
convenience — and  appearance. 

Any  Indestructo  owner  would  get  a  new  trunk  free  if  his  Indestructo  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  accident,  wreck  or  careless  handling  within  5  years  from  the 
day  he  bought  it. 

No  other  trunk  in  the  world  carries  this  guarantee. 

Because  no  other  trunk  is  built  to  stand  the  same  racking  abuse. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  trunk  you  want  —  the  only  safe  trunk  to  buy  —  or  to 
travel  with. 

Remember  the  name — '  Indestructo." 

Remember  the  guarantee — "Protection  always — everywhere." 

Write  today  for  the  Indestructo  Travel  book  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
708  Beiger  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Continental  6  P 
1914  Model 


What  is 
the  motor 
in  your  car  to  be  ? 


No  wonder  the  name  "automobile"  has  given  way 
to  "motor  car,"  for  the  motor  represents  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing  cost  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  any  car's  service-giving  possibilities. 
Its  making  is  a  science  in  itself. 

In  the  perfected  Continental  Six,  such  as  you  find  in  so  many  of 
the  famous  cars,  there  are  exactly  1292  listed  parts. 

On  practically  every  one  of  these  1292  parts  the  principal  opera- 
tion was  done  by  some  costly  machine  designed  for  this  one  precise 
duty  and  manned  by  a  skillful  mechanic  who  is  an  expert  in  this 
single  detail  of  production. 

Follows  the  refining,  microscopic  in  exactness  down  to  the  half  of  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch;  the  assembling — each  of  these  1292  parts  carefully, 
accurately  placed  in  its  proper  position;  the  proving  slowly,  step  by  step;  the 
final  inspection  when  the  motor  goes  from  test  to  test  until  it  leaves  the  Conti- 
nental factory  a  silent,  powerful  power  plant,  ready  to  carry  some  sterling  car 
through  thousands  of  noiseless  miles. 

Nearly  two  thousand  skillful,  brainy  workers,  a  perfect  organization  and  a 
large  capital  are  centered  upon  the  production  of  the  forty-odd  thousand 
Continental  motors  specified  by  over  sixty  of  the  leading  motor 
vehicle  builders  of  the  country  for  their  1914  production. 

These   men,    manufacturers   with  national 
reputations,  willingly   stake   their  future 
on  the  Continental  motor. 

It  would  pay  you,  as  a 
purchaser,  to  investi- 
gate the  reason 
of  their 
faith. 
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Continental 

Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit 

Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Idaho  a  Pure  Food  State 

By     MARTHA  SPANGLER 


IDAHO  clubwomen  are  fulfilling  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  prophecy  that  "if 
the  time  ever  comes  when  women 
shall  come  together  simply  and  purely 
for  the  good  and  benefit  of  mankind  they 
will  be  a  power  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known." 

The  clubwomen  of  Idaho  are  banded 
together  to  have  their  State  known  as  a 
pure-food  State.  The  State  is  new  and 
a  great  amount  of  Eastern  capital  is 
coming  in  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
cheap  and  plentiful  electric  power  fur- 
bishing an  inducement. 

That  these  manufacturers  shall  have 
the  honest  label  and  the  "open  door" 
and  all  food  shall  be  prepared  under 
sanitary  conditions  is  the  hope  of  the 
clubwomen. 

To  this  end  the  Idaho  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  is  working  and  co- 
operating with  the  manufacturers  in 
helping  build  up  the  State  by  promoting 
a  Home  Industry  Week  each  year  when 
all  goods  manufactured  in  Idaho  will  be 
exploited  by  Idaho  women.  The  manu- 
factured food  products  must  first  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  pure-food  commissioner, 
must  bear  the  honest  label,  and  the  fac- 
tories must  be  sanitary. 

THEY  MIGHT  BE  FROM  MISSOURI 

THE  Household  Science  Department  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Twin 
Falls  has  Home  Industry  days,  when  they 
visit  the  manufacturers  and  see  how 
their  food  is  prepared.  They  have  asked 
that  the  "No  Admittance"  signs  never  be 
placed  over  the  doors  of  the  factories. 
As  the  town  is  only  eight  years  old  and 
the  factories  are  new,  they  are  all  built 
on  modern  plans.  The  Twin  Falls  women 
saw  under  what  sanitary  conditions 
their  flour  was  made,  then  they  went  to 
a  bakery  on  twenty  minutes'  notice  and 
witnessed  bread  making.  The  cream- 
eries were  visited,  where  all  the  proc- 
esses, from  testing  the  butter  fat  to 
placing  the  butter  in  sanitary  sealed  car- 
tons, were  shown.  At  the  laundry  they 
saw  how  clothes  were  washed  and  disin- 
fected, and  were  convinced  that  the  steam 
laundry  is  superior  to  the  old-fashioned 
washing-at-home  method.  The  slaughter- 
house visit  taught  them  something  new 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  meats,  and 
altogether  the  experience  was  a  benefit 
to  both  manufacturer  and  consumer.  The 
housewives  of  Twin  Falls  now  have  more 
confidence  in  their  manufacturers  and 
they  are  now  more  loyal  to  them  than 
ever  before. 

A  STATE-WIDE  MOVEMENT 

IN  the  capital  city,  Boise,  last  year  the 
Columbian  Club  held  a  pure-food  show, 
where  the  manufacturers  of  the  city 
were  represented,  and  the  buying  of 
home  products  was  agitated.  In  April 
of  this  year  a  State-wide  campaign, 
known  as  Home  Industry  Week,  was 
promulgated,  and  the  clubwomen  all 
over  the  State  entered  into  it  with  so 
much  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
amazed  at  the  result.  In  preparation 
for  this  week  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Poise  Commercial  Club,  which  was  at- 
tended by  over  200  of  the  representative 
business  men  and  clubwomen  of  the 
State.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Idaho  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  and  consumer  as- 
sembled together  for  the  common  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  patronage  of  home 
industries. 

At  this  meeting  the  "Idaho  Home  In- 
dustry League"  was  formed  and  this 
platform  adopted  : 


Object — To  arouse  the  citizens  of  Idaho 
to  the  necessity  of  patronizing  home  in- 
dustry : 

(1)  By  purchasing  products  manufac- 
tured in  Idaho. 

(2)  By  purchasing  goods  and  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  of  home  merchants 
instead  of  patronizing  mail-order  houses. 

(.3)  By  urging  the  consumption  of 
home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  this  organi- 
zation is  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  observing  a  Home  Industry  Week, 
April  14  to  19,  at  which  time  we  request  : 

That  the  manufacturers  of  Idaho  make 
displays  of  their  products  in  as  many 
stores  as  possible. 

That  merchants  display  and  ask  pa- 
trons to  buy  Idaho-made  goods. 

That  every  resident  of  Idaho,  women 
especially,  visit  the  stores  and  buy  Idaho- 
made  products  of  the  mill,  factory,  and 
farm. 

We  further  urge  upon  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  Home  Industry 
Week  be  set  apart  for  buying  home  prod- 
ucts, and  that  each  one  pledge  himself 
to  ask  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  buy 
Idaho-made  products.    We  further  ask  : 

That  every  town  in  Idaho  join  in  this 
movement  during  this  week  with  the  idea 
in  view  of : 

(1)  Purchasing  of  the  local  merchant. 

(2)  Purchasing  articles  made  in  their 
home  town  or  county,  or  if  not  made 
there,  to  purchase  at  the  nearest  town 
in  the  State,  or  if  not  made  in  the  State, 
to  purchase  of  the  nearest  manufacturer 
in  the  Northwest. 

PURE-FOOD  WEEK 

MRS.  FRED  PITTINGER,  president 
of  the  Idaho  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  told  of  the  interest  the 
women  had  in  making  Idaho  known  as  a 
pure-food  State,  and  said  the  clubwomen 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  manu- 
facturers. Mrs.  Haines,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor,  who  is  head  of  the  Household 
Science  Department  of  the  Columbian 
Club  of  Boise,  told  of  the  active  part 
taken  by  this  department  in  helping 
solve  the  food  question.  The  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  the  movement. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  towns 
over  the  State  prepared  for  the  week, 
and  nearly  every  woman's  club  in  the 
federation  held  a  pure-food  luncheon  and 
cooked-food  sale,  exploiting  Idaho-manu- 
factured goods.  In  many  towns  the  club- 
women took  turns  in  standing  behind  the 
counters  taking  orders  for  Idaho  canned 
goods,  Idaho  candies,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  people  were  urged  to  buy 
of  the  grocers,  butchers,  and  bakers  who 
were  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the 
sanitary  food  laws. 

In  consequence  of  this  agitation  the 
stores  were  found  bright  and  shining, 
and  the  local  newspapers  were  filled  w  ith 
advertisements  of  "Buy  at  our  sanitary 
bakery."  "Inspect  our  meat  market," 
"Our  canning  factory  is  open  to  visitors 
at  any  time."  "Pure-food  stores"  were 
prominent  in  the  advertisements  all  over 
the  State. 

CLEAN-TOP  DAYS 

IN  many  towns  the  women  went  even 
further,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
commercial  clubs,  held  "clean-up  days." 
the  schools  were  dismissed,  and  men  and 
boys  helped  in  cleaning  the  streets  and 
alleys. 

Many  of  the  women's  clubs  are  send- 
ing for  the  Westfield  book  to  use  in  or- 
dering products  not  manufactured  in 
Idaho. 
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The  Hunting  Season  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Are  you  intending  to  buy  a  new  rifle  or  shotgun  this  year?  If  so, 
it  is  time  to  be  looking  over  the  various  Winchester  models  and  decid- 
ing which  one  is  best  adapted  to  your  requirements.  Don't  forget  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  ammunition  also.  Find  out  your  needs  now  and 
order  of  your  dealer  early,  so  as  to  avoid  the  big  fall  rush,  and  the  risk 
of  annoying  delays.  When  you  do  order,  you  can  make  the  success  of 
your  hunting  season  much  more  certain  by  insisting  upon  having 

W/JVC/f £5T£  R 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION— THE  W  BRAND 

No  matter  what  you  hunt,  there  is  a  Winchester  gun  and  Winchester  cartridge  suitable  for  your  purpose. 
There  are  many  elements  which  go  to  make  a  good  gun  and  satisfactory  ammunition  that  cannot  be  seen, 
therefore,  when  buying,  you  have  to  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  reputation.  Winchester  guns  and 
ammunition  enjoy  an  unapproached  reputation  the  world  over  for  quality  and  dependability.  When 
you  buy,  if  you  will  insist  upon  having  Winchester  make,  you  can  feel  confident  of  getting  the  fullest 
measure  of  shooting  satisfaction.     The  W  trade  mark,  found  on  Winchester  goods,  is  a  guarantee  of 

GUNS,  CARTRIDGES  AND  LOADED  SHOT  SHELLS 
OE  KNOWN  REPUTATION  AND  PROVED  SUPERIORITY 
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COLLIER'S 


days  Free  Trial 

Now — during  this  Special  Sale — is  a 

splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  this  ]7-Jewel  Elgin  in  hand  en- 
graved 25-year  gold  case  for  your  inspection. 
It  sells  regularly  at  S20.00.  We  save  you  nearly 
one  half.  If  you  answer  this  advertisement 
you  can  buy  it  for  $12.75. 

No  Monev  Down  JSMSSSJ 

— — ^ — — — —     cent.  Not  a  penny. 

t  address  that  we  may  Rend 
approval.     If  after  you  re- 


Merely  give  us  your  name 
TOU  this  handsome  Watch 

lwMto128  $2.02  A  Month 


it,  then  yon  pay  us 


If  you  don't  want  to 

keep  It,  send  it  )>ack  at  our 
expense.  You  assume  no 
risk  whatever  in  dealing 
with  us.  You  do  not  buy 
or  pay  a  cent  until  we  have 
placed  the  watch  in  your 
hands  for  your  decision. 
We  ask  NO  SECURITY,  NO 
INTEREST.  No  red  tape— 
just  common  honesty  among 
men.  If  this  offer  appeals 
to   you   write   today  for 


Our  Big  FreeJBP" 

BOOK! 


Watch  & 
Diamond 


H ARRIS-GO AR  CO. 

Dept.  972  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


The  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Illinois 

Minimum  admission  re- 
quirements, one  year  in  a 
recognized  college  or  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  grad- 
uation from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

For  course  of  medical 
study,  four  years  are  re- 
quired. 

Location  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  great  medical  center. 
Collegiate  year  begins  October  1st,  1913. 
For  full  information  concerning  course  of  study, 
fees,  etc.,  address  Secretary,  Box  12— 

College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Congress  and  Honore  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois 


LAW 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings,  promotions 
on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with 
pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No 
political  pull.  Nearly  300,000  classified  positions.  Com- 
mon school  education  sufficient.  Full  information  [and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
COME  TO  CHICAGO  TO  STUDY 

Courts  id  constant  cession  give  unusual  opportunities 
for  practical  Btudj  in  connection  with  the  law  course. 

Chicago  KENT  CoL'fege 

Evening  Classes,  Th»  oldest,  largest  and  best  law 

school  of  its  kind.  Detrree  of  LL.B.  in  three  years.  Eminent  faculty,  approved 
met  hols  Thousands  of  successful  alumni.  Law  employment  secured  for 
many  students  while  le  trninfj.     Send  for  Fre«  Catalog. 

HON.  EDMUND  W.  BURKE,  Dean,  Suite  401,  Ukeview  Bids.,  Chicago 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Offers  complete  courses  in  MECHANICAL,  ELECTKK  !AL, 
CIVIL,  CHEMICAL,  FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEER- 
ING, A BCHITECTDllB,  and  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  All  course!  four 
years  in  lensth,  anil  lead  to  decree  of  HACHKI.OK  OF  SCIENCE, 
FCI.LY  EQUIPPED  SHOPS  AND  LABORATORIES.  20th  annual 
day  session  begins  September  8th,  191 3.  Bulletins  sent  on  request. 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,     Box  24,     Chicago,  111. 

—SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES— 

T*  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  + 

Affiliated  with  Kurth  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Registered  by  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  prepares  for  Responsible  positions. 
Eight  hour  day.  Preparatory  Dept.  Theoretical  and 
Practical  instruction.  Modern  Home  just  completed. 
For  information  address  Principal,  M.  HELENA 
M<  M1LLAN,  Box  52,  Preshyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 


Winona  College  of  Agriculture 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  Two  years  ALL 
AGRICULTURE  COCRKE,  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming. 

12th  ANNUAL   SESSION  BEGINS  SEPT.  16. 

Experience  on  College  Farm.    Increasing  demand  for 

teachers  of  agriculture.    Comfortable  living  facilities. 

Athletics.    Expenses  reasonable.    For  catalog  address, 
J.  C.  Breckenridge.  D.D. .  Pres.,  Box  H, Winona  Lake.  Ind., 
REGISTRAR,  501  Willoughby  Bldg.,  el  E.iMadisou St., Chicago, 111 


K 


EEWATIN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Winter  Home,  New  Smyrna,  Pla.  Fall  and  spring  terms. 
Prairie  du  Chicn,  Wis.  Outdoor  life  all  the  year.  Indi- 
vidual attention.  Limited  number.  Fixed  expense 
$700.  For  catalog  address  Secretary,  Box  83.  Chicago 
office.   1416   Masonic  Temple.    Phone.   Central  3029. 


Money 

MacMahon 


patents 


For  Facts  about  Prizes.  Rewards; 
Etc.,  and  Information  of  Intense 
Interest  to  Inventors,  send  8c  post- 
■nMa^a^a^a^BMa.MM»  age  for  valuable  books. 
B.  S.&  A.B.LACEY,  Dept.  B,  WASHINGTON.  D.O. 


I HAVE  discovered  a  swift  and  simple 
means  of  gathering  wealth  in  slathers 
without  capital,  without  working,  and 
without  worry.  A  noble  unselfishness 
impels  me  to  give  this  miraculous  cure 
for  poverty  its  initial  publishing  outside 
of  the  paid  advertisements  of  certain  ir- 
responsible newspapers  and  magazines. 

My  eager  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  veritable  sold  mine  by  the  following 
advertisement  in  a  prominent  newspaper  : 
"I  made  .$50.0(10  in  five  years  with  a 
small  mail-order  business;  began  with 
$5.  Send  for  my  free  booklet.  It  tells 
how  to  do  likewise.  Peacock." 

I  admired  every  word  of  that 
sition  except  the  promoter's 
suggested  the  confessedly  ornamental, 

Searching  further  through  the 
ness  Opportunities  column,  I 
another  seductive  invitation. 
This  one  was  aimed  at  the  dis- 
contented, if  temporarily  unscru- 
pulous, wage  earner. 

"Do  not  lie  an  underpaid,  over- 
worked clerk,"  it  urged.  •'Here  is 
a  chance  for  you  to  make  $40  to 
$60  a  week  with  a  mail-order 
business  of  your  own.  No  experi- 
ence needed.  Small  capital.  Huge 
profits." 

Alas,  it  was  signed  "Beanse,"  a 
word  redolent  of  a  know-nothing 
reproach.  I  scanned  on,  a  bit  dis- 
couraged. Then  hope  arose  like — 
like  the  rosy  dawn  on  a  morning 
when  the  Weather  Bureau  confi- 
dently has  prognosticated  rain. 

"I  WILL  make  you  fabu- 
lously RICH  IN  THE  MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS  !"  fairly 
shouted  the  scare  head  of  a  quar- 
ter-page ad,  and  it  continued  in 
impressive  capitals:  "With  an 
Idea  and  a  Bank  Roll  of  Only 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  I  Built  a  t.T.a 
Business  that  Brought  Me  Six 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  in  Eighteen  Months  Sell- 
ing Merchandise  by  Mail.  I  Dare 
You  to  Let  Me  Start  You  to 
Quick  Fortune  Making!" 

This  unselfish  sixty-five  hun- 
dredths of  a  new  millionaire 
modestly  subscribed  himself  :  "Queerham, 
America's  Greatest  Mail-Order  Marvel." 
Now,  I  have  been  rallied,  criticized,  and 
reproached  for  being  poor  so  long  that  this 
printed  banter  to  become  rich  thrilled  me 
in  all  my  pockets.  Ah,  but — "Queerham"? 

The  dictionary  gives  several  interest- 
ing definitions  of  "queer."  "Ham,"  col- 
loquially, means  a  prominent  part  of  the 
hog  which  would  be  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  animal  if  pigsties  were  fur- 
nished with  chairs  for  their  occupants. 

( (bviously,  for  an  investor  so  sensitive 
to  phonetic  nomenclature  as  I,  the  only 
satisfactory  course  was  to  brave  Fate 
and  write  the  trio — Peacock,  Beanse.  and 
Queerham — for  their  prospectuses.  They 
answered  my  diffident  appeal  for  further 
information  in  the  order  named,  that  be- 
ing exactly  their  relative  mailing  distance 
from  me.  Mr.  Peacock  said  in  substance: 

"Dear  Sir:  All  I  need  to  know  is:  Do 
you  intend  to  work  for  wages  all  your 
life?  No!  q'hen  send  me  $■'!  for  my  un- 
beatable mail-order  business  instructions 
on  bow  to  make  the  $.10,000  in  five  years. 
Use  the  enclosed  strong  envelope  for  re- 
mitting purposes." 

I  was  debating  with  myself  whether  to 
send  three  one-dollar  bills  or  a  two  and  a 
one  when  Mr.  Beanse's  letter  arrived. 

"Dear  Friend:  I  am  a  manufacturer 
and  make  no  charge  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever for  my  mail-order  business  lessons," 
he  announced.  "It  is  an  enterprise  that 
can  only  be  learned  by  actual  experience. 
Theory  is  useless.  Do  not  pay  something 
for  nothing  I  have  no  fake  instruction 
books  or  correspondence  courses  to  ped- 
dle. You  dimply  buy  my  agent's  coopera- 
tive plan  for  $21.08.  It  includes  all  nec- 
essary catalogues  and  stationery  for  the 
trade,  with  your  name  neatly  printed 
thereon  :  also,  a  shoehorn  for  your  own  use. 
!  Free. )  Send  me  in  the  very  next  mail  $2 
to  place  a  trial  newspaper  ad  for  you 
and  I  will  prove  that  I  am  a  money  get- 
ter. Remit  currency,  stamps,  postal  or 
express  money  order,  just  as  you  wish." 


That  free  shoehorn,  more  than  the 
startling  disclosure  concerning  the  fu- 
tility of  a  correspondence  course  in  the 
mail-order  business,  stripped  Peacock  of 
his  tail  feathers.  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
mailing  my  $2  to  Manufacturer  Beanse 
when  Mr.  Queerham's  belated  communi- 
cation arrived. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  began,  and  at 
once  soared  into  hyperbole:  "I  am  Op- 
portunity! You  shall  be  enriched  in 
health  and  wealth  by  the  mail-order 
business  if  you  act  now.  Grow  a  spine — 
and  the  overloaded  postman  will  wear 
a  dee])  path  to  your  door.  My  course  of 
instructions  is  $100,  but  I  only  ask  you 
for  $15  down.  I  will  trust  you  for  the 
other  $85.  A  splendid  future  summons 
you  to  the  battle  of  betterment.  I  say 
my  dear  friend:  Rise.  Go  On  and 


"He  was  run  out  of  the  business  for 
making  bearded  ladies  of  his  customers  " 

Up!  Send  your  remittance  preferably  in 
cash,  registered." 

That  spilled  the  envious  Beanse.  Here 
v\as  an  eloquent  and  philanthropic 
teacher  of  the  mail-order  system  will- 
ing to  trust  me,  a  stranger,  with  $85 
of  my  own  money. 

It  naturally  took  some  time  to  gather 
a  ten  and  a  five  dollar  bill  ready  for  the 
mail,  and  in  the  interim  a  follow-up  let- 
ter came  from  the  marvelous  Queerham. 

very  dear  friend,"  he  wrote  affec- 
tionately, "I  have  been  waiting,  watch- 
ing, and  wondering!  Is  it  possible  that 
you  think  me  a  mercenary  monster,  seek- 
ing to  wring  from  you  your  hard-earned 
dollars?    Heaven  forbid  ! 

"Now,  I  have  decided  to  throw  down 
the  bars  to  you.  my  friend,  and  offer  as 
sincere  a  heart-to-heart  talk  and  brotherly 
opportunity  as  was  ever  offered  a  fellow 
man  in  this  cold,  grab-it-all.  workaday 
world.  Send  me  just  $5  and  I  will  trust 
you  with  the  other  $95. 

"Promise  me  that  this  confidential  ar- 
rangement between  you  and  I  shall  be  kept 
a  sacred  secret.  Remit  within  ten  days  or 
I  will  be  forced  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  you  are  allowing  a  mere  trifle  to  fool- 
ishly stand  between  you  and  a  glorious 
life  of  liberty  and  luxury  instead  of  the 
sickening  yoke  of  the  slavish  stipend  !" 

Alas,  if  he  had  only  written  "you  and 
me"  and  "to  stand  foolishly!"  If  an  ad- 
vertiser's English  is  corrupt  it  casts  a 
doubt  in  my  grammar-school  mind  on 
bis  business  morals. 

In  the  chill  of  hesitancy  I  forwarded 
Queerhain's  letter,  also  Peacock's,  to 
Beanse.  and  begged  the  manufacturer  to 
state  frankly  his  opinion  of  their  in- 
tegrity. The  gist  of  the  reply,  unfor- 
tunately exposing  an  aggravated  case  of 
the  split  infinitive,  was  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  again  sincerely  congratu- 
late yon  for  writing  me.  The  first  named 
of  the  mail-order  business  teachers  is  a 
running  Hog;  the  other  a  Lyre  Bird. 
Please  send,  in  any  form  convenient  to 


yourself,  the  $21.08  for  my  generous 
agency  plan." 

I  am  a  fair-minded  man.  Messrs.  Queer- 
ham and  Peacock  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  their  own  defense,  and 
to  give  evidence  concerning  Mr.  Beanse 
if  they  so  desired.    They  so  desired! 

Said  Queerham,  spitefully :  "The  al- 
leged manufacturer  mentioned  in  your 
kind  letter  of  inquiry  sells  his  agency 
plan  to  anybody,  everywhere.  That  is 
how  he  avoids  prosecution;  he  wouldn't 
last  a  day  if  he  sold  exclusive  territory. 
There  probably  is  an  army  of  men  in 
your  locality  all  stuck  with  the  same 
worthless  outfits.  Incidentally  that 
plausible  faker,  without  a  moment's  re- 
hearsal, would  make  a  line  model  for  a 
corkscrew.  Send  me  $10.54  and  I  will 
not  only  duplicate  his  $21,08  proposi- 
tion, but  let  you  have  my  $100 
instruction  for  $2.50  additional. 
This  is  trusting  you  with  $07. 50, 
you  observe." 

Peacock  reported  cautiously : 
"I'm  not  naming  anyone,  but — 
bein's  you've  asked — that  confi- 
dence man  merely  is  a  four-flush- 
ing jobber.  Regular  stores  sell 
his  line  cheaper  than  he  charges 
inexperienced  agents.  Send  me 
$1,  cash  or  stamps,  and  I  will 
place  more  advertising  for  you 
than  he  does  for  $2." 

To  make  the  scenario  complete, 
I  proceeded  to  obtain  Mr.  Queer- 
ham's  opinion  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
and  vice  versa.  The  Lyre  Bird's 
J  note  came  first  and  sounded  about 
as  follows : 

"That  slick  individual  merely 
is  my  imitator !     He  originally 
tried  manufacturing  and  failed. 
His  specialty  was  a  fake  face 
cream,  made  of  plain  vaseline  and 
talcum   powder,   but  called  the 
Dorothea  De  la  Vere  Peaehes-and- 
Cream  Complexion  Beautifier.  He 
was  run  out  of  the  business  for 
making  bearded  ladies  of  his  cus- 
tomers.   Send  me  $1.50  and  I  will 
forward  you  a  complete  copy  of 
is  so-called  'instructions,'  gratis." 
America's  greatest  mail-order 
marvel  squealed  to  some  purpose. 

"Watch  out  for  your  pocketbook !" 
he  stated.  "That  half-baked  vegetable 
nearly  went  into  enforced  retirement  for 
mixing  goose  grease  and  alcohol,  highly 
perfumed,  and  calling  the  compound  the 
Millicent  Montressor  Magic  Hair  Auxili- 
ator.  It  bred  dandruff  until  the  fair 
user  looked  like  a  miller's  bride. 

"I  am  the  only  legitimate,  broad- 
gauge,  and  open-minded  instructor  in  the 
mail-order  business.  The  American  people 
lose  fully  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
($100,000,000)  annually  on  fakes.  Many 
newspapers  and  some  magazines  are 
simply  a-crawl  with  advertising  vermin. 
Here  are  several  choice  samples: 

"  A  genuine  engraving^of  George  Wash- 
ington, suitable  for  framing,  10  cents.' 

"For  your  dime  you  get  in  return  an 
uncanceled  one-cent  postage  stamp. 

"'How  to  draw  a  tooth,  molar  or  bicus- 
pid, absolutely  without  pain.  Complete  out- 
fit and  instructions  by  mail  for  25  cents.' 

"A  quarter-dollar  remittance  brings 
you  a  small  pencil,  nicely  sharpened,  and 
a  blank  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  The 
only  purchaser  with  a  fighting  chance 
for  redress  would  be  one  afflicted  by  a 
severe  case  of  writer's  cramp! 

"'I  will  give  you  $10  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  sick  persons  in  your  local- 
ity. Send  me  only  50  cents  for  my  valuable 
symptoms  chart  and  modus  operandi.' 

"If  the  half  dollar  comes  from  a  South- 
erner, the  advertising  quack  demands  a 
list  of  sufferers  from  snow  blindness;  if 
from  the  North,  victims  of  the  hookworm. 

"There  I  have  made  my  point  by  expos- 
ing the  unworthy  who  venture  to  compete 
with  me.  Now  send  me  the  names  of  ten 
neighbors,  men  beyond  reproach,  and  I  will 
trust  you  with  my  entire  $100  course  with- 
out a  cent  down.  Then  you  can  commence 
a  series  of  joyous  trips  to  the  hank  with 
the  proceeds  from  stacks  and  stacks  of 
moneyed  mail  steadily  streaming  into 
your  bands.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  you  will 
think  it  all  a  perfect  dream." 
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Building  an  Exposition 
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the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and 
had  it  ready  on  time,  us  his  chief  of 
staff;  while  Kelham,  to  do  a  little 
barricading  on  his  own  account,  located 
Weatherwax,  who  had  been  a  member 
Of  the  drafting  crew  of  every  exposition 
from  Buffalo  on,  and  made  him  head  of 
his  bureau  of  pencilers.  Weatherwax. 
because,  as  has  been  written  already,  ex- 
position workers  form  a  cult,  and  there 
is  -,\  strange  lure  in  the  game,  began  to 
write  letters,  and  soon  from  all  over 
the  country  trained  draftsmen  who  had 
worked  upon  the  plans  of  other  fairs 
were  trooping  out  to  help  design  that 
which  was  to  be  the  last  word  in  ex- 
position building. 

But  the  big  move  in  Connick's  divi- 
sion, the  one  which  above  all  else  will 
make  t  lie  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
beautiful  and  unique  in  its  external  im- 
pression, was  the  calling  of  a  small  con- 
gress of  America's  greatest  architects, 
which  met  in  San  Francisco. 

'     NEW  IDEAS 

ONE  great  complaint  against  previous 
shows  had  been  their  too  wide  scat- 
tering, so  that  people  walked  themselves 
stupid  getting  around.  To  obviate  this, 
the  first  decision  of  the  congress  was  to 
forget  the  thought  of  buildings  entirely 
and  spread  the  entire  exposition  on  one 
great  oblong  floor  along  the  water  front, 
with  a  wide  esplanade  of  green  grass 
and  gorgeous  poesies  between  it  and  the 
tide,  and  with  another  huge  belt  of 
shrubbery  and  blossoms  at  the  back  be- 
tween the  exposition  buildings  and  the 
uprising,  home-hung  hillsides  of  the  city. 
Next  they  carved  this  huge,  rectangular 
floor  into  eight  sections  to  represent 
buildings  in  Mines.  Transportation,  Agri- 
culture, liberal  Arts,  and  so  on— eight 
vast  floors,  with  wide  avenues  lie!  ween, 
and  great,  sweeping  circles  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  principal  cross  streets. 

Prom  this  was  evolved  the  novel  and 
all-distinguishing  feature,  the  Court  Sys- 
tem of  Architecture,  by  which  the  build- 
ings themselves  will  be  lost  to  external 
view,  concealed  behind  miles  and  miles 
of  ornamental  facades.  Indeed,  what  one 
sees  is  a  magnificent  system  of  courts, 
some  rectangular,  some  circular,  some 
elliptical,  each  impressively  beautiful, 
with  graceful  sculptures,  warm  colorings, 
and  graphic  mural  decorations,  which 
continually  suggest  some  noble  pageant 
that  seems  all  the  while  flowing  past 
us,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  our- 
selves that  move,  lured  from  circle  to 
quadrangle  and  from  quadrangle  to 
circle  again  by  one  architectural  surprise 
after  another. 

GOKGEOUS  PALACES 

THK  idea  is  sufficiently  unique  to  be 
worth  getting  clearly  into  mind;  yet 
the  plan  is  simple — merely  to  take  the 
section  of  a  street  between  side  w  alls  and 
the  crossings  at  either  end,  and  treat  it 
B&  a  unit,  fashioning  the  external  walls 
of  the  different  buildings  which  line  it 
into  the  facades  of  a  court.  If  we 
imagine  ourselves  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  which 
is  the  grand  court  of  honor,  we  shall 
catch  the  genius  of  the  plan  instantly, 
'this  court  is  elliptical  in  form  and  very 
large,  about  N00  by  900  feet  in  its 
respective  diameters.  The  street  leading 
out  of  it  toward  the  setting  sun  is  the 
rectangular  Court  of  the  West,  and 
through  it  we  glimpse  the  imposing  Cir- 
cular Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  while 
toward  the  rising  sun  is  very  appropri- 
ately the  rectangular  Court  of  the  East, 
through  which  one  sees  the  strikingly 
beautiful  Circular  Court  of  Abundance 
with  its  effective  tower  and  bewitching  cas- 
cade of  shimmering  varicolored  waters. 
From  where  we  stand  the  court  illusion 
is  perfect.  Immediately  about  us  we  are 
conscious  of  a  widely  curving  colonnade 
in  the  finest  classic  style,  breaking  at 
intervals  into  noble  domes,  while  splendid 
arches,  often  tower-crowned,  bend  above 
the  streets.  We  have  no  suspicion  that 
as  we  face  to  the  north  the  right  for- 
ward arc  of  the  colonnade  is  a  portion 
of  the  Transportation  Building ;  that  the 
right-rear  arc  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Manufactures:  that  the  left-fore  arc 
is  Agriculture,  and  the  left  rear  is 
liberal  Arts:  yet  that  is  the  fact,  and 
each  of  those  great  buildings  is  of  it- 
self an  interior  and  individual  harmony 
that  is  without  a  jar. 

Two  other  notable  features  of  the 
architecture  should  he  hinted  at  here. 
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One  is  the  color  scheme.  White  is  out  of 
fashion.  The  Panama-Pacific  is  to  have 
a  set  of  colors  of  its  own  designed  by 
Jules  Guerin,  the  New  York  mural 
painter  and  illustrator.  Every  traveler 
remembers  how  well  that  unusual  pink- 
ish gray  or  grayish  huff  of  the  Francis- 
can missions  becomes  the  California 
landscape.  That  is  to  he  the  body  color 
of  the  exposition  buildings.  From  the 
missions,  too.  Mr.  Guerin  got  the  idea 
of  a  Spanish  red  for  roofs,  and  deep, 
shadowy  walls,  while  for  ceilings  and 
interiors  generally  he  mixed  a  blue  right 
out  of  California  sky  and  the  Colden 
Gate  itself. 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVEK  WAS 

YET  the  lighting  is  by  far  the  most 
daring  architectural  detail.  The  trite 
and  unimaginative  plan  of  outlining 
building  contours  in  thousands  of  in- 
candescent bulbs  is  rejected  as  utterly 
passe.  The  first  principle  of  the  new 
plan  is  concealed  light.  Not  a  beam  will 
he  seen  from  the  thousands  of  arcs  that 
will  burn  nightly.  Each  light  will  be 
screened  by  a  banner  adorned  with 
heraldic  devices,  and  in  the  exposition 
colors,  the  effect  of  which  will  he  a  soft, 
alluring  effulgence  that  will  make  all  as 
light  as  day  and  yet  fleck  the  face  of 
court  and  promenade  with  the  whimsical 
harlequin  mosaics  of  a  rainbow  moon. 

Rut  the  crowning  feature  is  a  system 
of  lighting  by  refraction  from  jewels. 
Every  tower,  every  sculptured  figure, 
every  roof  and  dome  and  spire,  is  to  he 
bedecked  with  diamonds,  huge  crystals 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  of 
different  colors — yellow,  blue,  etc. — and 
cut  to  present  many  prismatic  angles. 
To  the  number  of  27.r>.0()0,  these  will  be 
suspended  so  that  they  will  tremble 
constantly  in  the  always  stirring  breezes, 
while  from  barges  anchored  in  the  Cafe, 
and  from  commanding  points  on  adjacent 
buildings,  powerful  searchlights,  singly 
and  in  batteries,  will  play  their  sunlike 
beams  upon  these  tens  of  thousands  of 
shivering  jewels,  making  of  each  flicker- 
ing, prismatic  facet  a  flashing  spectrum, 
and  the  whole  of  them,  coruscating  at 
once  under  the  whirling  beams  will  form 
such  an  artificial  aurora  that  spectators 
may  turn  twice  to  the  heavens  to  make 
sure  some  astronomical  Hagenbeck  has 
not  snared  the  Milky  Way  and  chained 
it  there  upon  the  exposition  grounds. 

But,  taking  up  the  reins  of  our  human 
story  again,  buildings  take  money.  The 
directors  had  now  to  stop  and  broach 
their  barrel.  To  picture  the  scene,  re- 
member that  San  Francisco  thinks 
money  in  terms  of  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces,  and  that  a  million  in  the  yel- 
low disks  with  the  milled  edges  makes  a 
fair  cartload.  Unhesitatingly  the  direc- 
tors trundled  over  twelve  of  these  cart- 
loads and  dumped  them  at  the  feet  of 
the  Director  of  Works. 

"(Jo  to,  Connick."  they  said,  "and  build. 
Here  is  your  magic!" 
And  Connick  started. 
Will  the  exposition  he  ready  on  time? 
Connick,  with  $12,000,000  of  push  money 
in  his  inside  pocket,  says  it  will.  It 
wants  yet  nineteen  months  to  the  open- 
ing day.  The  plans  of  every  building  for 
which  the  corporation  is  responsible  are 
complete:  the  contracts  are  let,  they  call 
for  finished  structures  from  six  to  nine 
months  in  advance  of  opening  day:  and 
every  one  of  them  carries  heavy  penal- 
ties for  each  day's  delay  beyond  the 
time  limit. 

SHADOWING   THE  POLLA  H 

AND  in  the  meantime  the  exposition 
fx  has  Ave  or  six  cartloads  of  money 
left  to  carry  on  the  other  departments  of 
the  work.  It  might  he  supposed  that, 
having  such  a  nice  lot  of  other  people's 
money  lying  around,  there  would  he  some 
recklessness  in  its  handling.  Chiite — 
quite  the  contrary  !  Among  the  exposi- 
tion officials  is  one.  Rodney  S.  Durkee 
by  name,  comptroller  by  title,  who  han- 
dles the  funds,  and  is  declared  to  be 
the  greatest  dollar  shadower  on  record, 
the  William  J.  Burns  of  accounting 
realms. 

"Durkee."  some  one  told  me,  "can  see 
a  dollar,  coming  or  going,  farther  than 
old  Shylock  himself.  He  can  keep  a  mil- 
lion of  'em  in  the  air  at  once,  and  tell 
in  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  each  is  at  a 
given  moment.  He's  a  wiz.  They  never 
escape  him." 

"Where  did  you  get  him?"  I  asked, 
properly  impressed. 


You  can  have  a  trustworthy  guardian  in 
your  home,  ready  and  efficient  for  the 
emergency  of  the  night.  The 

Smith  &  Wesson 

has  been  proved  superior  by  four  out  of  five 
winners  of  the  U.  S.  Spring  Championships. 
Doesn't  that  convince  you  of  its  superiority? 

Be  prepared,  you  may  need  a  reliable  re- 
volver tonight. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "The  Revolver" 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  516  Stockbridge  St.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

For  over  jo  year!  makers  of  Superior  Revolvers 
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Makes  Any  Boat  a  Motor  Boat 

This  simple,  light,  boat  engine 
^      makes  a  motor  boat  of 
~^  any  boat  in  a  jiffy —as 
its-- —     quickly  detached.  Will 
I      take  you  28  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  in  an  1 8  foot  boat. 
7  miles  an  hour  in  a  rowboat! 
The  most  Power  for  the  Price 
The  most  Power  for  the  Weight 

P0RT0 

2  full  H.  P.  55  lbs. 

The  original,  portable  motor — 
20, OOOinuse, guaranteed  a  year 
and  sold  on  a  month's  trial. 

WfiU  for  Uitaloyue  of  this  and  other  Waterman  Motors. 

Waterman  Marine  Motor  Co.,  207  Mt.  Elliott  Ave., Detroit,  Mich. 


Twenty-Eighth  Season 

AMERICAN 

John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Founder-President 

CONSERVATORY 

Chicago's  Foremost  School  of 

1V/II  TCI/"1  Offers  modern  courses 
1V1  \J  %D1\*  m  pian0j  Voice. Violin,  Public 
School  Music.  Dramatic  Art.  etc..  masterfully 
taught  by  70  eminent  artists,  among  whom  are 
many  of  international  reputation.  Superior 
Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for 
colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommoda- 
tions. Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many  free  ad- 
vantages offered  to  deserving  students.  28th 
Session  begins  September  11, 1913.  For  de- 
tailed information  address  SECRETARY 
652  KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DIAMONDS 


Special  selection  Diamond-y 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving  ^ 
of  one-third  to  one-half . 
LaVallieres,  Rings, Ear/ 
Screws,   Stick  PinsAgi.. 
andStud.  Mountings/ 
are  14k  solid  gold — //  w*t-j 
except  N-51,  N-60/* 
and  N-61,  which/ 
are  platinum./ 
Fine,  brilliant  ^ 
white  dia-  ' 
monds,  full, 
of  fire  and/ 
radiance. 


N-60*25  f 


\Vour  choice  of  any  of 
vthese  handsome 
v  pieces  on  our  usual 
^liberal  CREDIT 
,  TERMS:  One- 
v  fifth  down,  bal- 
ance divided 
*\  into  8  equal 
B     *  \  amounts 

If 


pay  able 
monthly. 
Order 
today. 


1 


Ideal 

Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTIS  BROS. 
&  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters 

Dept.  C887 
108  N.  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Blanches:  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 


Send  for 
/freeJewel- 
/ry  Catalog, 

/^xplaininK  our 
'Easy  Credit 
'Plan.  Any  arti- 
'cle  sent  for  your 
'examination, 
chaiges  prepaid 
N  55     /  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  you 
can  save  money  by 
sending  to  us  when  in 
need  of  a  diamond, watch, 
artistic  jewelry,  etc. 
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This  High-grade  $1  "750 
Gun,  Price    1  4 


Every  man  wants  a  gun,  but 

not  every  man  can  afford  to  pay  t h© 
full  amount  cash  down.  Therefore  we  have  just  lately 
decided  to  sell  high-grade  fire  arms  on  confidential  credit. 

ii>  i  p  Steel  Barrels,  bored  for  either  black  or  smokeless 

nigO  rressure  powder— 12  or  16  gauge— 28  or  30  inch  barrels— 7  to  8 
pounds — top  lever  action — hammers  cock  and  throw  safety— automatically. 

Sent  to  you  for  $4.60  down  and  $2.00  a  month.    No  interest,  no  extras  and  you  have  7  months  in 
which  to  complete  payment  on  this  Gun,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  $30  or  $40  pun  made. 
V/Mir  CroAii  Ic  CnnA  With  Die   *f  y°'J  want  a  guaranteed  Bhot  sun  or  rifle,  (any  of  the  standard  makes, 
1 UUI  UCUIl  Id  uUUU  mniUb  Remington,  Stevens   Ithaca.  Winchester,  etc.),  why  not  open  a  credit 
account  with  us.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     We  have  been  selling  high-grade  guns  for  thirty-five  years 
Write  us  for  Complete  Infv>*Tnat>on  r>id  Catalog-.   Let  us  snow  you  what  we  can  do, 

A.  J.  HUMMEL  ARMS  COMPANY,  201  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


TKa  vrm  Fnrlo  The  pre-eminent  conservatory  in 
ine  VOn  Ejnae  America(  recognized  by  the  gr*at 
School  of  MUSIC  master  schools  of  Europe.  Tne 
a  a  w  ft  cciL  c*  faculty  of  celebrated  artists  and 
44  West  SMb  M.  teachers  includes  Hans  van  den 
New  York  Burg,  Herwegh von  Ende,  Ludwig 

Hess,  Eelene  Bfaigille,  Joan  Mario 
Mattoon,  Albert  Rosa  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Adri- 
onne  Romenyi,  Louis  Stillman,  Sigismond  Stojowski,  Fer- 
nando Tanara,  AntonWitek,  VitaWitek.  From  beginning 
to  Concert  Stage  or  Opera.  Piano,  Violin,  Cello,  etc.; 
Voice,  Opera;  Theory,  Composition,  etc.  Dormitory. 

Write  U>%  2uJ  for  Catalogue. 


Guaranteed  To  Increase 
Tire  Mileage 

Dykes  Innerllnera  arc  sold  under  positive  guarantee  to 
Increase  tire  mileage  BOjt  Prevent  blow-outs  and  punc- 
tures. Make  old  tires  run  hundreds  of  extra  miles.  In- 
serted between  outer  casing  and  inner  tube.  Ready  for 
use.  Easy  to  apply.  Sold  Parcel  Post.  3  X  28,  SO,  32,  34— 
#9.60;    Sjfc1  X  30,  32,  34,  36— $3.00;    4'  X  30,  32,  33,  34,  3fi— 

$3.fi0;  4jAlxsl — 34,  sr.,  3fi— $4.00— $4.."in.  Write  for  oooklct, 
John  L.  G.  Dykes  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Chicago 
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COLLIER'S 


Copyright,  1K99,  by  Notman,  Huston 


Power  Comes  From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care  to  know  never  rises  in  the 
world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in  motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn,  you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  energetic  knowledge- 
seeker  will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

This  collection  of  books  contains,  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  bookshelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  university 
education. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf — how  Dr.  Eliot, 
Ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  rounded  out  a  long 
career  as  America's  foremost  educator  by  producing  this 
great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic ;  it  is  a  work  with- 
out parallel  in  literature. 

New  Popular  Edition  at  a  Popular  Price 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of  the  Five-Foot 
•Shelf  that  will  be  sold  at  a  popular  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

In  publishing  the  Popular  Edition  we  are  carrying  out  Dr. 
Eliot's  original  idea  of  producing  a  set  of  books  that  could 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  put  them  within  easy  reach  of 
the  average  American. 

Have  You  Seen  Our  32-Page  Book  ? 

We  have  printed  a  handsome  descriptive  book,  which 
w-~,  gives  all  the  particulars  of  The  Harvard  Classics.  This 

MT  IT 66  32-page  book  will  be  sent  free  to  you,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  famous  librarv.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  cut  from  this 
advertisement. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc.  c  w  8l(^ 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  tree  of  charge,  the  32-page  book  describing  The  Harvard  Classics, 
Dr.   Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 
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'  Swiped  him  from  the  Guggenheiins, 
si  ml  say" — this  in  an  awed  whisper — 
'  lie's  only  twenty-six." 

I  went  in  curiously  to  look  over  this 
dollar-chasing  genius.  He  is  tall,  slender, 
good  to  look  upon,  and  youthful  as  they 
told  me,  yet  appearing  owl  wise,  and  hav- 
ing in  his  close-elipped  words  and  the 
steady  glitter  of  his  dark  eye  something 
which  made  one  think  of  a  machine. 
Durkee  was  studying  a  blue-print  chart 
that  lay  beneath  the  sheet  of  plate  glass 
Upon  his  desk.  This  chart  was  the  cir- 
culatory system  for  those  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Through  it  Durkee  sees 
the  dollars  as  they  enter  by  the  various 
channels  marked  out  like  pipes  and  con- 
duits, rolling  and  bouncing  along  to  then- 
respective  reservoirs;  and  then  spring- 
ing out  at  a  touch  of  his  hand,  to  go  this 
way  or  that,  to  pay  for  a  cargo  of  cement 
for  the  sea  wall  or  to  buy  a  lead  pencil 
for  a  carpenter's  foreman  on  the  Ma- 
chinery Building,  which  is  the  largest 
wooden  truss  structure  in  the  world. 
The  passage  of  every  dime  leaves  a  trail 
behind  it  so  broad  that  Durkee  can  fol- 
low it  like  elephant  spoor.  The  little 
tabulations  that  come  slipping  across 
his  desk  almost  minute  by  minute  from 
his  organization  of  seventy  accountants, 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  mark  the 
blood  flow  in  the  exposition's  veins. 

"Is  your  money  coming  fast  enough  V" 
I  asked  Mr.  Durkee,  remembering  some 
rumors  I  had  heard. 

He  silently  showed  me  the  balance  for 
the  day,  $1,280,000  odd. 

"But  they  tell  me  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers are  defaulting,  that  they  made 
small  subscriptions  in  enthusiasm,  and 
are  not  able  to  meet  them." 

Mr.  Durkee  reached  out  for  a  card. 

"The  first  five  and  three  quarter  mil- 
lions by  popular  subscription,"  he  said, 
"came  from  1,041  individuals  and  firms, 
or  an  average  subscription  of  over  $5,500. 
Men  who  can  subscribe  like  that  do  not 
default,  and  they  are  not  defaulting.  If 
some  of  our  smaller  subscribers  should 
be  slow  it  would  not  embarrass  us.  Ten 
millions  of  our  resources,  you  remember, 
are  in  State  and  city  bonds." 

A  SUPEESHOWMAN 

NEXT  after  buildings  and  exhibits  at 
a  world's  exposition  come  amuse- 
ments. President  Moore  and  Skiff,  believ- 
ing that  their  main  enterprise  was  pro- 
jected upon  a  plan  that  would  compel  a 
world  participation  and  a  world  attend- 
ance, determined  next  to  gather  an 
aggregation  of  amusements  and  enter- 
tainments that  would  be  an  exposition 
in  itself.  Once  more,  the  high  ideal ! 
Although  every  feature  must  amuse  or 
entertain,  or  both ;  although  the  Conces- 
sion District  probably  to  be  called  The 
Spillway,  after  the  overflow  at  Gatun 
Dam,  must  be  a  world's  playground,  yet 
it  must  instruct,  must  be  one  more  vast 
university. 

The  first  requisite,  again,  was  a  man, 
an  entertainment  expert,  who  along  with 
his  show-gate  experience  had  developed 
something  of  the  scientific  sense  of  a 
trained  educator.  They  found  such  a 
man  and  got  his  name  on  the  bottom  of 
a  contract — a  man  who  is  a  partner  in 
a  circuit  operating  thirty-seven  theatres 
throughout  the  country;  who  has  con- 
structed and  conducted  eight  great 
amusement  parks  in  various  large  cities 
of  America,  and  who  besides  has  had  a 
thumb  in  the  exposition  pie  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  name  of  this  Master  of  the 
frolics  is  Franklin  Kurt.  He  is  thickset, 
with  brown  twinkling  eyes  and  darkly 
mendacious  hair;  mendacious  because  it 
proclaims  a  youth  of  thirty  whereas  Mr. 
Burt  is  no  such  chicken.  He  is  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  years  but  smiles 
crowfoot  continually  across  his  face 
which  is  a  very  billiken  of  good  humor. 

A  MINIATIRE  PANAMA  CANAL 

MR.  BURT  promises  amusement  of  the 
sort  the  American  people  like,  plenty 
of  action,  plenty  of  clean  fun,  plenty  of 
shocks,  thrills,  surprises,  seasoned  with 
little  chortling  ecstasies  and  those  pro- 
longed satisfactions  which  stir  the  senses 
and  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  memory. 
But  it  will  not  be  all  idle  water  which 
chases  through  The  Spillway.  A  fre- 
quent challenge  to  the  higher  faculties 
is  to  be  offered. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  al- 
ready contracted  for:  A  miniature  re- 
production of  the  Panama  Canal.  You 
get  in  a  boat  at  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
side;  you  are  locked  through  the  Gatun 
Dam.  you  sail  across  the  lake,  you 
emerge  from  the  gorge  of  Culebra,  and 
out  through  the  locks  of  Pedro  Miguel 


and  then  of  Miraflores  to  Balboa  and  the 
Pacific.  There  you  disembark  upon  a 
moving  sidewalk,  sink  into  a  comfortable 
armchair,  with  a  graphophone  at  your 
ear,  and  enter  upon  a  land  journey 
back  along  the  canal  you  have  just 
traversed  to  your  starting  point,  and  as 
you  go  the  graphophone  delivers  a 
"personally  conducted"  lecture  upon  the 
features  and  details  of  canal  construc- 
tion and  operation  as  they  pass  before 
you.  Time  consumed,  twenty  minutes; 
cost,  fifty  cents.  And  the  chances  arc 
you  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  real 
canal  than  those  who  passed  through  it. 

You  can  do  the  Grand  Canon  the  same 
way. 

Think  of  a  Montreal  Winter  Carnival, 
w  ith  its  palaces  of  ice,  with  its  blankets 
of  white,  with  its  huge  toboggan  slide 
and  all  the  associated  extravagances  of 
human  pleasure,  and  consider  that  one 
concessionaire  has  contracted  to  trans- 
pose a  few  acres  of  the  fair  site,  by 
means  of  artificial  refrigeration,  into  a 
section  of  the  polar  zone,  with  every 
detail  of  those  frosty  saturnalia  of  the 
snows  reproduced  in  this  environment  of 
palms  and  flowers. 

And  these  represent  less  than  one 
million  dollars  of  the  twelve  millions 
that  will  be  expended  upon  the  Con- 
cessions District  before  the  gates  open. 
Nine  millions  of  those  twelve  already 
being  contracted  at  this  time. 

"Some  show,  eh  !"  murmured  Mr.  Burt, 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  delightful  eyes. 

HERALDS   AND   PtTRSUIVA  NTS 

YET  what  boots  it  to  get  grounds  and 
buildings  and  concessions  if  ex- 
hibitors do  not  exhibit  and  attendants 
do  not  attend?  Therefore  the  fourth 
division  of  the  executive  staff,  called 
the  Division  of  Exploitation. 

There  are  forty-eight  States  and  some 
Territories.  There  are  some  scores  of 
foreign  countries.  Each  had  to  be  visited 
and  invited  to  participate.  The  glories 
of  the  exposition  must  be  sung  in  notes 
of  compelling  sweetness  ;  for  Legislatures 
are  to  be  reasoned  with,  councils  and 
committees  and  commissions  are  to  be 
wheedled  into  appropriating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars ;  and  all  this  must 
be  done  from  one  to  three  years  in  ad- 
\aDce,  to  give  time  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  preparation  of  exhibits. 
Twenty-eight  of  our  Legislatures  were  in 
session  at  once  last  January.  Ubiquitous 
the  man  who  could  enchant  them  all  at 
once. 

To  go  abroad,  a  flying  squadron  was 
organized  in  1912,  consisting  of  leading 
citizens  of  California  and  headed  by 
John  Hays  Hammond,  a  former  San 
Franciscan  who  had  standing  as  a  for- 
eign ambassador;  but  the  final  organi- 
zation of  this  department  was  deferred 
to  January  of  this  year,  when  George 
Hough  Perry  of  New  York  was  placed 
at  its  head.  When  John  Wanamaker 
was  about  to  open  his  New  York  store, 
and  wanted  the  very  strongest  and  most 
discreet  kind  of  publicity,  he  discovered 
Perry  up  in  his  Pittsburgh  emporium 
and  brought  him  down  to  do  the  deed. 
Perry  did  it.  When  the  astute  merchant 
decided  upon  a  venture  into  the  period 
ical  publishing  world,  again  he  had  re- 
course to  Perry  who  named  and  was  the 
first  editor  of  "Everybody's  Magazine." 
When  Gimbel  Brothers,  not  to  be  out- 
Wanamakered,  decided  also  to  duplicate 
and  something  more  their  Philadelphia 
store  on  Broadway,  they  selected  Perry 
t<i  herald  their  advent  which  he  did,  em- 
ploying some  forests  of  paper  pulp  and 
whole  rivers  of  printing  ink.  Siege] 
Cooper  Company  and  (ireenhut-Siegel 
Cooper  Company  had  also  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  blond  publicity  prince 
in  the  organization  of  selling  campaigns 

Now  that  a  man  was  wanted  to  "sell" 
the  exposition,  Dr.  Skiff  sent  for  Perry. 
In  a  way,  his  task  is  the  biggest  of  all. 
If  he  fails,  the  exposition  fails.  But  al- 
ready it  is  whispered  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, that,  already  enough  States  and 
foreign  nations  have  signified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  invitations  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exposition  upon  the  scale  de- 
signed; so  many,  indeed,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved no  important  State  or  nation  will 
dare  to  permit  itself  to  be  left  out. 

THE  LIFE  OE  A  DIRECTOR 

BUT  before  finally  abandoning  the  an- 
thropological feature  of  the  narrative 
pause  must  be  made  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible impression  thai  the  trained  busi- 
ness men  upon  the  directorate  were  con- 
tent to  remain  long  in  the  Angora-kitten 
stage  of  knowledge.  The  most  of  them 
have  placed  their  time,  their  talents,  and 
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COLLIER'S 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT   MANY   INTERESTING   ARTICLES  BY   READING   THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  Motorists 


Real  Estate 


Heintz  Endless  Inner  Liners.    End  All  Your  Tire 

troubles,  prevent  blowouts  unci  punctures,  protect  your 
inner  tubes,  reinforce  your  easing,  double  the  mileage  of 
any  casing,  old  or  new.  Save  yourself  jobber  and  dealer 
profits.  Buy  direct.  Send  for  catalogue.  Frederick  L. 
Heintz,  Hamnion  1,  Ind.,  Dept.  B. 


The  Motormeter  Abolishes  Motor  Trouble  on 

the  road.  Saves  expense  of  repairs  due  to  overheating. 
Tells  you  instantly,  day  or  night,  just  what  is  going  on 

under  the  h  1.    Don'l  drive  by  instinct — plus  luck.  Use 

the  "Motormeter"  and  Know.  Used  by  DOS  of  the  world's 
greatest  racing  drivers.  $?i  and  $10  models.  :>o  day  trial 
offer.  Send  for  booklet.  The  Motormeter  Co.,  1TD0  Broad- 
way, New  York  City — 1S32  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago— 
524  South  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.     You  Can  Write 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P. 
Schools,  643  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

You  Can  Earn  Big  Money  Writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture plays.  We  teach  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send 
for  free  booklet  of  valuable  information.  Chicago  Photo- 
Playwright  College,  Box  376,  E.  P.,  Chicago. 

Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid. 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De- 
tails free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Learn  To  Write  Photoplays.  Easy  And  Fas- 
cinating way  to  earn  money  in  spare  time.  Big  demand. 
Producers  pay  $25  to  $100 each.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Authors*  Motion  Picture  School,  Box  180T,  Chicago. 


Business  Opportunities 


Wanted  —  Progressive,   Clean-Cut,  Fresh-From- 

the-mint  man  every  town  to  manage  sales  districts  for 
steady  repeat  articles;  three  big  sources  of  profit;  cash 
sales;  new  selling  plan;  no  experience  needed;  small  cap- 
ital; can  make  fine  income  annually.  Bethlehem  Utilities 
Co.,  65C.  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Start  Mail  Order  Business :— Established  Corpor- 
ation backs  you.  Factory  prices.  Classy  proposition. 
Copyrighted  Prospectus  free.  Mississippi  Valley  Co.,  Inc., 
35  E.  Fifth.  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Salesmen  — Shirt  And  Custom  Tailoring  Especially 

— also  women  to  sell  custom  underwear,  best  for  service, 
fit  and  price.  Whole  or  part  time.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.   Ohio  Textile  Co.,  212  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


For' the  Photographer 

You  Will  Be  Satisfied  By  Paying  Ten  Cents  Per 

roll,  irrespective  of  size,  to  have  your  films  developed  by 
an  expert.  Write  for  our  prices  on  printing.  Camera 
Shop,  Box  42  A,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Kodak ers !    Very  Special  Offer.    Send  Any  Six 

exposure  roll  and  30  cents  for  developing  and  six  fine 
Velvet  prints,  one  beautifully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and 
sample  print  free.   Kamera  Shop,  259  Auditorium.  Chicago. 
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11712  Acre  Dairy  Farm- New  9  Room  House, 

New  Cement  Basement  Barn,  plenty  good  buildings. 
Will  include  16  head  fine  Holsteins,  2  good  horses,  lots 
of  tools,  crops  and  furniture.  4  miles  to  city  and  R.R. 
$6700.    Easy  terms.    N.  L.  Hoover,  Camden,  N.  Y.  R.  R.  5. 

Money-Making  Farms— 13  States,  $10  To  $50 

an  acre;   live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to  settle 
(illicitly.     Rig  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  36  free. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  67,  47  W.  34th  St., 
New  York. 

For  Sale.    Snap.    Finest  Four  Year  Old  Orchard 

in  Idaho.  160  Acres.  All  Planted.  Perfect  Water  Right. 
Proven  Fruit  Country.  Terms.  Write  us.  Roberts  &  Daly, 
Suit  Kiike  City.  Utah. 

CALIFORNIA 
Dairying  In  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is  A  Very 

profitable  business.  One  acre  keeps  a  milch  cow  and  she 
earns  you  $10  a  month.  Expensive  shelter  unnecessary. 
Land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms.  New  book  "Dairying 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley"  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent,  AT&SF  Ry.,  1889  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  up.  Easy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 

Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 
l4  to  ^  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less)— rented  anywhere- 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1S92),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Your  Home 

Japanese  Towels  Or  "Tenugui"—  $1.00  To  $1.25 

per  10  pieces.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  other  Japanese  useful  novelties.  Miyako  &  Co., 
Tameike,  Akasaka  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Window  Trimming 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Books 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Die  Making,  Metal  Stamping 

We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Hand  Cleaner  for  Motorists 

Wonderful  Invention.     Instantly  Removes  Dirt, 

grease  or  graphite  without  soap  or  water.  Applied  like 
cold-cream.  Will  not  hurt  most  delicate  hands.  50c  for 
sample  jar.  Guaranteed.  Money  refunded.  Agents  wanted. 
Kwik  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  161,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


Our  Agents  Make  Big  Money  And  Get  Their 

own  elothes  at  special  inside  prices.  We  want  yon  to  take 
orders  for  our  tine  tailored  suits.  All  prices  and  latest 
styles  to  choose  from.  Complete  outfit  and  full  instruc- 
tions free.  Send  for  details  and  start  early.  Paragon 
Tailoring  Co..  Dept.  841,  Chicago. 

Agents— Would  You  Take  A  Steady  Job  Starting 

right  away  on  the  most  attractive  proposition  with  chances 
of  increasing  your  earning  power  constantly  ?  No  experi- 
ence required.  My  goods  are  snappy,  self-sellers  that  make 
and  hold  customers.  If  you  want  to  make  big  money  quick, 
write  me  to-day.  K. M.Davis, Pres.,  R61  Davis  Bldg, Chicago. 

Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.,"  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territo  y  to  business  producers;  Wonderful  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  242f>  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

Kwik  Hand  Cleaner.    Big  Profits.    Easy  Sales. 

Wonderful  invention.  Instantly  removes  dirt,  grease  or 
stain  without  snap  or  water.  Kvery  motorist,  motorcyclist, 
chauffeur  or  machinist  buys  when  shown.  Write  today. 
Kwik  Sales  Co..  Dept.  151,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Agents    You  Can't  Afford  To  Accept  Ordinary 

proposition  while  ag  ncy  for  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils  is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  territory. 
American  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co.,  Div.  X,  Lemont,  111. 

Agents  Wanted,  Exquisite  Line  Imported  And 

domestic  Bichara-Natura  perfumes,  creams  and  toilet 
goods.  Large  commission,  exclusive  territory.  Address 
Dept.  No.  1.  Security  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Agents— Be  First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  2329  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Agents!    Portraits,  35c;    Frames,   15c;  Sheet 

Pictures,  Ic;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co..  Dept.  940  T,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents:    For   "  Everbrite "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  tho  country.  Chicago 
Giass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Salesmen:— Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device;  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big.  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediately! 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  31  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
No  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Brower, 
548-550  West  IHth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Soap  Agents  Make   More   Money  Selling  140 

articles  of  Celebrated  Li  nro  Line.  Coffee,  Flavorings, Spices, 
Soaps,  Perfumes  and  135  other  items.  Handsome  Premiums 
to  your  customers.  Big  Commissions  to  you.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  Sample-case.  No  deposit  required.  Free 
Catalogue.    Linro  Company,  10  Linro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  IK  to  71).  $5001)  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.    Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  j list  for  showing  it  to  your  frienas?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  350,  Chicago. 


Agents  —  A  Pair  Of  Silk  Hose  Free.    This  Month 

only.  Send  no  money;  state  size.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Write  today.  Beautiful  line.  Large  profits.  Triple- 
wear  Mills,  Dept.  P,  112  So.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted     Live    Agents  To   Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 


Wanted  :  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 

Good  Pay — short  hours — prompt  action  wins  the  job. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  rights. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  11107,  Chicago. 

You  Can   Make   $  $  $  $   As   Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Household  necessity  that  saves  80%.  Per- 
manent business.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
Pitkin  &  Co.,  114  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Stickers!     All  Kinds!    All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.    St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents  In  Every  City  To  Handle  Our  Triplex 

Folding  Handbag;  big  profits,  exclusive  territory;  write 
fortermsand  free  catalog;  other  big  sellers.  S.B.Diamond 
&  Bro.,  35  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Something  New  Sanitary  Device  For  Tele- 
phones. Millions  will  be  sold.  Sells  readily  everywhere,  $1. 
Big  Profit.  One  large  industrial  company  purchased  [160. 
Profitable  exclusive  agencies  open.  Phondate  Co.,  509 
Nasby,  Toledo,  O. 


Don't  Throw  Your  Rusty  Looking  Tan  Shoes 

away.  Use  Keprus  and  wear  them  for  best.  Makes  old 
tan  shoes  look  new.  Honest  canvassers  wanted.  Gnorge 
J.  Kelly  Co.,  519  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


their  digestion  much  more  freely  at  the 
Service  <>f  the  great  enterprise  than  was 
Compatible  with  their  private  interests; 
while  a  number  have  devoted  almost 
their  whole  time  to  it,  and  rendered 
service  that  was  not  only  conspicuously 
faithful  but  without  which  ultimate  suc- 
cess would  be  more  problematical  than 
it  now  appears. 

Sometimes  these  hard  workers  groan 
a  hit  under  their  burdens,  and  yet  they 
would  not  mind  it  half  so  much  if  their 
townsmen  would  only  give  them  credit 
for  working  at  all.  On  the  contrary  the 
popular  opinion  is  that  the  life  of  a 
director,  in  addition  to  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  general  envy,  is,  if  not  all 
beer  and  skittles,  something  probably 
better,  mostly  banquets  and  champagne, 
having  reference  to  that  elaborate  pro- 
cession of  luncheons  and  dinners  to 
commissioners  or  envoys  from  one  coun- 
try or  State  after  another,  the  accounts 
of  which  are  always  marching  through 
the  columns  of  the  daily  news. 

THE    HALF    HAS   NOT   BEEN  TOLD 

NOW,  if  the  facts  must  be  confessed, 
these  functions  have  long  ceased  to 
titillate,  so  far  as  directors  are  con- 
( erned.  Those  gentlemen  have  tired  of 
making  speeches,  and  tired  of  hearing 
them;  they  have  tired  of  fowl  and  fish 
and  filet,  of  sauternes  and  burgundies 
and  champagnes;  and  especially  are 
they  tired  of  being  accused  of  banqueting 
thus  at  the  expense  of  the  exposition 
treasury,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
the  plate  of  the  guest  or  guests  is  so 
charged.  Once  a  month  each  director  re- 
ceives a  bill  pro  rata  for  his  share  of 
each  banquet  he  has  attended,  and  as 
amid  the  ringing  of  the  Anvil  Chorus 
he  draws  his  personal  check  for  the 
amount,  he  can  only  find  a  grim  satis- 
faction in  reflecting  that  republics  are 
still  ungrateful. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  writer's  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  of  a  word 
in  detail  of  the  many  striking  features 
of  the  exposition  plan;  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Building  with  its  lofty  crystal 
dome:  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  with 
broadly  extended  arms  curving  to  em- 
brace a  shimmering  lagoon ;  of  the  chro- 
matic horticultural  display  to  be  mar- 
shaled by  that  wizard  of  Golden  (bite 
['ark,  John  McLaren,  a  succession  of 
hues  of  leaf  and  blossom  such  as 
would  be  possible  only  in  California; 
of  the  sculptures  supervised  by  Bitter 
and  ("alder;  of  the  succession  of  con- 
gresses. 138  of  whfch  have  already  been 
scheduled;  of  the  agricultural  and  live- 
stock exhibits  with  their  daily  scientific 
demonstrations;  of  the  speedway  and 
athletic  field  upon  which  contests  of  hu- 
man and  animal  prowess  will  succeed 
each  other  like  vast  Olympics;  of  the 
marvels  of  progress  to  he  revealed  in  the 
departments  of  social  economy,  of  edu- 
cation, of  liberal  arts,  of  manufactures, 
of  machinery,  of  transportation,  of  mines 
and  metallurgy — of  the  vying  challenges 
that  already  begin  to  ring  from  nation 
to  nation;  particularly  of  that  challenge 
recently  issued  by  the  Philippines  to  the 
country  of  their  foster  mother,  delivered 
by  the  mouth  of  their  Director  General 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Frederick  William 
Taylor,  who  said  : 

"We  will  show  you  an  exhibit  in  edu- 
cation, in  agriculture,  and  perhaps  other 
departments,  that  will  not  only  be  re- 
markable, coming  from  the  Philippines, 
but  that  will  put  the  greatest  of  our 
States  upon  their  mettle  to  excel,  or 
even  to  equal." 

THE  HIDDEN   MIGHT  OF  IT 

AS  one  walks  over  the  grounds  to-day 
.  and  sees  the  foundations  of  acre 
upon  acre  of  buildings  going  in;  as  one 
observes  in  the  vast  curved  space  re- 
served for  the  buildings  of  the  States 
and  nations  the  signs  that  begin  to 
bloom  in  every  part  of  the  arc  proclaim- 
ing that  this  soil  or  that  is  already 
deeded  to  Sweden,  to  Japan,  to  Bolivia, 
to  New  York,  to  Illinois,  ol  New  Jersey, 
it  wants  but  little  imagination  to  con- 
template this  vast  congress  of  State  and 
national  exhibits  already  standing,  com- 
plete and  furbished,  a  world  exposition 
in  itself,  although  quite  over  and  above 
what  has  hitherto  been  described. 

To  the  westward  above  this  curved 
arc  of  the  States  and  nations  rise  the 
copse-clad  heights  of  Uncle  Sum's  great 
military  station,  the  Presidio,  and  the 
sky  rattles  and  roars  with  the  booming 
of  her  heavy  guns  now  engaged  in  target 
practice.  Fascinated,  the  eye  sweeps  on 
round  the  southern  circle  to  the  home- 
covered  vistas  of  the  city's  upland;  on 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

.  gasoline  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 

Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
etc.  Always 
ready.  You 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  enance 
expense.  In- 
stantaneously 
heats  a  flowing 
stream  of  wa- 
ter. Nostorage. 

Adapted  for 
all  require- 
ments or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  and  expense. 

The  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  any  place. 
Gas  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Ranger  bicycles.  WriU  for  our  latest  sfeaal  offer, 

1914  Models  .  .   $10  to  $27 

nitli  Coasler-llinkes  Mill    PllUOture-PrOof  lira. 
1912  &  1913  Model!     £f7  CfO 
all  of  best  makes    y>  i     tO    *p  1  £ 
100  Second-Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,     tf*  o      *         <f*  0 

good  as  new   lO  ipO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent  oV 
Potil,  /'HI/  the  freight,  and  allow 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

TIRES,  coaster  -  brake  rear  wheels,  In  s,  sun- 
dries, parts  aDd  repairs  at  half  utual  yricit.    DO  NOT 
BUY  until  von  eel  our  cataloguei  and  offer.     HVi'le  note. 
MEAD  CYCLE   CO.,         Dept.  K-64,         Chicago,  111. 

If  You  Can  Draw 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

providing  your  talent  is  guided  to  accord  with  commer- 
cial requirements.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  put  your  artistic  talent  to  commercial  use  write  us. 
Good  advertising  artists  receive  from  §20  to  $100  per 
week  and  we  teach  advertising  art  by  correspondence. 
Our  students  receive  personal  instruction  and  criticism. 
No  printed  lessons;  every  problem  an  individual  assign- 
ment adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  student.  Some  of  our 
pupils  are  selling  work  done  in  the  course.  Why  not 
bee  'me  one  of  them?  Send  us  a  sample  of  your  work 
with  return  postage  for  free  criticism. 

ACADEMY  OF  ADVERTISING  ART 

1 100  Auditorium  Tower  Chicago,  Illinois 

DoYourPrintiner! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5, 
Larger  $18,  Rotary  $ti0.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  ratalo?,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  Sleriden,  Conn. 

Clark's  Orient  Cruise 

Feb.  2,  '14,  bv  sumptuous  new  "Rotterdam,"  24,170  tons.  61 
Klorious  davs.  Hates  $400  up,  first  rlass,  Including  slmro  tx- 
cureiong,  etc.  Program  KKKK.   Frank  C  Dark,  Times  Itldit.,  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Salesmen 

Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  200  new  tailoring  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  his 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free— samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent's 
own  name.  No  experience  necessary.  Send  no  money — 
Reliable  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  236-Z  Reliable  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Make   Big  Money   Taking  Orders    For  Regal 

made-to-measure  Union  tailored  men's  garments.  We 
tell  you  how.  You  get  everything  you  need — free.  Won- 
derfully colored,  illustrated  book  of  styles  and  fabrics, 
tape  line,  instructions  free.  Experience  unnecessary. 
WTrite  a  postal  Now.  We  do  the  rest.  All  charges  pre- 
paid. Regal  Tailoring  Company,  773  Regal  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

Successful  Salesmen  Working  Small  Towns  Can 

increase  their  earnings  during  spare  time,  by  placing 
punch  board  assortments  (jewelry,  cutlery,  chocolate, 
gum).  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Can  use  only  men 
now  employed.  State  territory.  We  want  men  capable 
of  earning  $50.00  per  week  and  we  want  them  now.  See 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating.    Devon  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wanted :  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $iUH>  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Income   Insurance  ;    Something   New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  lfi  to  70, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies. $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000Acci- 
dental  Death,  $15wkly  forsicknessorinjuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1315  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 

Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Whole  Time  Or 

side  line,  should  carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  Fide  line. 
Special  sales  plan  allowing  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes 
rmick  easy  sales.  $4.00  commission  on  each  order.  Some- 
thing entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Burd  Mfg. 
Co.,  212  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Salesmen  In  Every  Town  Where  There  Is  A  Sav 

ings  bank — to  sell  our  V*%  gold  coupon  bonds,  for  cash  and  on 
instalments.  Quick  results  on  instalment  bonds.  First 
Mortgage  &  Real  Estate  Company.  30  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  C. 

i-    ;i  i'  iiiiiiNiiiiiiii  mmrflnmiHimiminniJiHiiiuiiiiHmiiiHHiHniiaMHUii  iiiiiiiimiiiiiiNimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiitiii  limn  in 

Agents  Wanted 

Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters.  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  carpets, 
furniture.  Cost  3c,  sell  10c.  Homes  buy  dozens.  Best  agents 
articleof  the  century.  G.Mfg.Co.,20B.WarrcnSt., New  York 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  37HoadIey  Place,  Hartford,C'onn. 
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eastward  to  where  the  concession  district 
will  rear  its  sixty-five  acres  of  palaces 
of  joy,  on  to  the  north  where  stretches 
the  great  parallelogram  which  is  to  he 
the  exposition  proper. 

As  one  reflects  that  here  in  this  the- 
atre of  the  hills,  between  the  land  of  the 
newest  continent  and  the  tides  from  the 
seven  seas,  a  mighty  pageant  of  human 
progress  will  form  and  begin  its  march 
into  history,  what  wonder  if  the  veins 
tingle,  and  the  eye  kindles  or  mists  over 
at  the  prospect!  Here  the  races  of  the 
world  will  come  together,  their  artists 
and  their  artisans,  to  hang  the  pictures 
of  a  world  achievement  in  the  grand 
salon  of  all  the  ages ! 

It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  re- 
flects, the  red-minded  apostle  of  war, 
who  planned  and  held  the  first  'World's 
Exposition.  He  did  it  as  a  military 
measure,  to  instruct  his  nation,  to  unify 


and  to  fortify  it  for  an  insular  and  self- 
sustaining  existence  if  war  should  make 
that  necessary.  That  was  the  first.  How 
if  this*last  should  be  brooded  over  by  the 
bright  white  dove!  How  if  the  full- 
powered  ambassadors  of  every  land, 
standing  in  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  should  turn  their  eyes  away  from 
the  scenes  depicted  on  the  walls  around 
them,  plunging  horses,  swaying  chariots, 
embattled  warriors,  the  symbols  of  man's 
mighty  past,  and,  looking  forward  to  a 
future  that  is  mightier,  should  raise  their 
hands  to  God  on  high,  and  here,  between 
the  poppies  and  the  Pleiades,  swear  a 
pact  of  eternal  peace  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  ! 

A  dream?  And  overgilded?  Yes,  no 
doubt  ;  but  not  untimely  born,  nor  out 
of  wedlock,  a  vision  begotten  of  a  well- 
grown  hope  and  fathered  by  the  spirit  of 
those  new  times  which  now  begin  to  be ! 


wmm&t 


John  Evan's  Last  Resort 

(Concluded  from  page  17) 


The  next  morning,  Angelus  paid  John 
Evan  "three  bun'  dollars  hard  mon'." 
Thereby  coming  into  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  Last  Resort ;  and  as  the 
Harrigans,  magnanimously  agreeing  to 
"shift"  on  the  next  pay  day — Saturday — 
to  another  place,  belonging  to  the  same 
landlord,  no  obstacle  appeared  in  the  way 
of  the  merry  honeymoon  Angelus  hoped 
for. 

I  hate  to  tell  it  when  I  recall  what 
followed,  but  I  took  the  hundred,  called 
John  Evan  dear  twice  in  quick  succes- 
sion, put  the  roll  in  my  bag,  and  spent 
it,  quite  as  John  Evan  had  suggested. 

A WEEK  of  satisfaction  had  not  rolled 
round  when  one  day,  as  we  were  driv- 
ing home  by  the  river  road,  we  met  An- 
gelus. We  had  noticed  in  passing  that, 
though  the  Harrigans  had  departed,  "rain 
bar'l,  pig,  and  all,"  the  new  owner  had 
not  yet  taken  full  possession  of  the  Last 
Resort.  Angelus  looked  fagged,  and  the 
Italian  mind  must  in  truth  work  hard  on 
the  Italian  body,  for  he  was  the  picture  of 
ill  health,  as  well  as  of  woe.  "Mis'r  Davis, 
me  want  speak  with  you.  please,"  and 
we  drew  up,  not  without  scenting  finan- 
cial loss.  "Mis'r  Davis,  please  take  back 
your  house,  please.  Me  get  let  to-day. 
My  poor  old  mudder  in  Old  Country 
want  come  me,  her  all  boy.  Her  sick 
and  old.  Me  buy  your  house,  no  have 
mudder.  Oh-h !"  Again  that  moan,  the 
same  I  had  heard  that  bank  holiday 
after  I  had  hinted  gently  that  Angelus 
wasn't  faultlessly  good. 

"Why.  Angelus,  you  know  I  can't  do 
that.  I've  turned  the  tenants  out  for 
you  ;  it's  hard  to  rent  that  house,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  take  it  back  and  let  it 
stand  idle  all  summer."  and  John  Evan 
prepared  to  drive  on.  With  that  Angelus 
had  a  "sick"  all  on  his  own  account. 
With  a  terrible  writhing  and  with  his 
hand  clasping  his  side,  he  managed  to 
say  brokenly :  "Ob.  God.  me  sick,  too. 
What  my  w  ife  and  mudder  do,  me  dead?" 
John  Evan  is  at  times  more  discerning 
than  I  give  him  credit  for,  and  seeing 
very  quickly  that  Angelus's  change  of 
heart  had  been  caused  not  by  any  mud- 
der's  sick  or  let,  but  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  wiser  countrymen,  who.  in 
view  of  the  case,  had  very  likely  called 
him  "one  big  fool,  buy  dat  old  house." 
sat  calm  and  unimpressed  by  Angelus's 
total  collapse,  and  drove  on.  Angelus  re- 
covered in  time  to  appear  again  before 
sundown,  accompanied  by  no  one  less 
than  David  Reese  Reese,  whom  I  must 
introduce.  David  Reese  Reese,  John 
Evan's  worst  enemy  and  dearest  friend, 
his  most  formidable  political  rival  and 
his  stanchest  praise  singer,  is,  in  fact,  a 
man  to  be  watched  and  feared.  The  de- 
votion between  these  two  is  something 
handsome  to  see;  they  go  for  long  walks 
on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons;  they 
borrow  each  other's  new  novels ;  they 
carry  on  in  partnership  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
over  a  barber  shop  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brasher  boys;  they  journey  off  together 
to  an  eisteddfod  every  New  Year's,  and 
shout  and  sing  with  the  loudest  old 
Welshman  there  as  sure  as  New  Year 
comes;  and  yet,  if  one  of  them  should  die 
aneasy.  natural  death  after  perfect  repent- 
ance, the  one  who  had  been  spared  would 
sleep  more  sweetly  and  stiller  and  better 
the  last  six  weeks  before  "the  polls  are 
open  from  six  until  six"  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  short,  though  each  may  have  a 
weak-kneed  affection  for  the  other,  it  is 


quite  the  kind  that  "friendly  rivals"  have 
everywhere  except  in  print,  and  the  con- 
stant competition  in  politics,  horses,  and 
gain,  and  even  in  the  rings  and  fur  coats 
of  their  wives,  can't  help  but  be  a  dead- 
ener  to  the  bells  of  sweet  friendship. 

And  so  Angelus  appeared  before  us 
with  David  Reese  Reese,  looking  a  good 
deal  revived,  but  at,  the  same  time  ready 
to  go  off  into  another  spasm  if  it  seemed 
necessary.  In  David  Reese  Reese  one 
could  see  at  once  the  champion  of  in- 
jured ignorance. 

"H'lo,  Reese." 

"How  do  you  do,  John  Evan."  aggriev- 
edly.  "John  Evan,  I  have  come  to  talk 
over  this  affair  of  Angelus.  He  has  just 
come  to  me  with  his  sad  story,  and  I 
feel  that  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  help 
him.  I  don't  think  that  you.  John  Evan, 
as  a  Christian  man,  can  refuse  to  take 
back  that  miserable  piece  of  property 
(John  Evan  glares  dutifully),  into  which 
he  has  sunk  his  little  all.  when  his  old 
mother  is  yearning  to  come  to  her  only 
son,  who  himself  is  visibly  the  prey  of 
some  insidious  malady." 

JOHN   EVAN   looked   stolid— that  was 
David's  desire.  I  knew,  but  the  speech 
was  unfinished. 

"John  Evan,"  proceeded  the  most  just 
judge,  "give  the  man  his  money  back,  I 
beg  you.  If  you  won't  help  him,  I  must, 
as  a  merciful  man;  if  you  won't  take  the 
house  and  give  him  his  money,  I  shall,  as 
I  can  afford  it  just  now." 

"My  Lord  !"  said  John  Evan  dazedly, 
getting  the  drift  of  things  at  last.  It  was 
to  be  an  exchange  neither  of  money  nor 
of  houses,  but  of  the  Italian  vote.  If  John 
Evan  refused  to  return  the  money  and 
receive  the  Last  Resort  back  into  his 
warm  embrace.  David  Reese  Reese  would, 
in  his  stead,  go  through  this  transaction, 
and  receive  in  addition  to  the  house,  as 
a  reward  for  his  benevolence,  the  undi- 
vided support  of  the  Italians,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  wavered,  now  rallying  in 
John  Evan's  ranks,  now  swearing  by 
David  Reese  Reese. 

David  Reese  Reese  had  either  been 
generous  or  had  considered  John  Evan  a 
foe  to  fear,  and  an  open  challenge  safer 
than  a  stolen  weapon,  for  instead  of 
quietly  making  the  swipe,  as  he  might, 
he  had  given  John  Evan  a  chance.  It 
was  hard  lines  for  the  latter;  even  if  he 
did  yield,  there  would  still  be  the  senti- 
ment against  him.  David  Reese  Reese 
could  still  pass  as  the  lion-hearted  pro- 
tector of  the  Italians,  John  Evan  might 
still  pass  as  the  villain,  won  to  justice 
i  nly  after  a  hard  bargain.  Strenuous 
measures  must  be  resorted  to.  There 
w  as  a  solemn  hush ;  Angelus  looked 
mournful  and  hung  limply  upon  the  arm 
of  his  advocate;  John  Evan  thought,  and 
I  thought,  of  the  hundred  that  had  come 
—  and  gone.  At  last  he  spoke.  "Bring 
back  the  deed  in  the  morning,  Angelus. 
and  I'll  give  you  a  check  for  the  three 
hundred.  And,  Angelus,  here  is  twenty- 
five  dollars  toward  your  mother's  ticket." 

David  Reese  Reese,  who  should  have 
looked  triumphant,  seemed  undone;  An- 
gelus beamed,  and  John  Evan,  with  the 
light  of  his  late  inspiration  still  in  his 
eye.  was  silent. 

POOR  mother  has  not  yet  come,  An- 
gelus has  regained  his  health,  the 
Last  Resort  is  still  vacant,  but  John 
Evan  thinks — oh  trusting  heart ! — that 
he  is  "sure  of  the  whole  blamed  Italian 
vote  in  November." 
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The  Angel 

(Concluded  from  page  16) 


hoops  the  women  use  to  do  'em  on.  She 
didn't  niiike  a  move  nor  a  sound  when 
we  went  in. 

"'Where's  a  glass?'  I  whispers. 

"I  thought  she  was  all  in.  The  young 
fellow  give  me  an  old  chipped  glass,  I 
busted  off  a  piece  of  ice,  uncorked  the 
hoi  tic  and  poured  out  some  of  the  wine. 

"The  poor  hoy  stood  there,  his  face 
like  the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  I 
Slipped  my  arm  under  the  girl's  shoul- 
ders and  raised  her  up.  She  must  have 
weighed  about  ninety  pounds;  hut  she 
was  still  hreathin'.  I  didn't  know 
whether  she  was  or  not  when  I  went  in. 
I  pressed  the  glass  agin  her  lips  and  got 
a  little  of  the  wine  down.  .She  stirred  a 
bit  and  opened  her  eyes.  Man,  they 
were  like  stars  starin'  out  from  her  white 
face!  I  gave  her  the  glassful,  sip  by 
sip.  Then  she  sank  hack  on  the  couch, 
her  cheeks  a  little  redder,  and  hreathin' 
more  regular. 

"  'Here.'  I  says  to  the  lad.  'when'd  she 
have  anythin'  to  eat?' 

"  'This  mornin'.'  says  he;  'hut  it  wasn't 
much,  and  we  haven't  had  very  much  for 
a  good  many  days.' 

"I  pulled  out  a  small  hill  and  passed 
it  over  to  hiiu. 

"  'You  jump.'  I  ordered  him,  'over  to 
the  Capitol  City  lunch  and  get  a  pail  of 
soup,  and  some  milk,  and  eggs,  and  ham 
sandwiches,  and  pickles,  and — oh.  h — 1.' 
I  says,  'I  don't  know  what  you  ought  to 
get  to  feed  a  starvin'  woman,  but  you  get 
it  and  bring  it  back.' 

"So  he  went,  and  I  sat  there  and 
watched  her  till  he  came  hack.  Then  we 
give  her  a  little  more  of  the  wine  and  fed 
her  some  bread  and  broth  slow.  Pretty 
soon  she  sat  up. 

"  'You  have  been  so  good,'  she  says. 
'To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  so  much 
kindness?' 

"Yes,  she  did,  just  like  that.  'My  name 
is  Mogridge,  ma'am,'  I  says :  'but  you 
ain't  indebted  to  me  at  all.  The  pleasure 
is  all  mine.'  I  didn't  forget  my  manners 
if  I  was  all  shook  up. 

"  T  feel  so  much  better,'  she  answers 
me;  'I  really  think  I  was  dying.  To  say 
we  are  not  ihdebted !'  She  reached  out 
and  took  her  husband's  hand.  'We  shall 
never  forget,'  she  said.  She  lay  back 
again  and  closed  her  eyes.  'I'm  all  right 
now,'  she  said,  low,  like  a  tired  kid ;  'but 
I'm  very  weak.  I  think  I'll  go  to  sleep 
a  little.'    And  she  did. 

"I  sat  there  for  a  while  and  talked 
with  the  boy.  Seems  he  and  his  wife 
come  from  old  families  down  in  South 
Carolina,  poor  and  proud,  you  know. 
They  had  generals  and  governors  to 
burn  for  relations,  or  rather  had  had, 
for  most  all  their  near  kin  were  dead. 
Those  that  were  left  didn't  have  nuthin'. 
The  boy  had  been  makin'  a  fair  livin'  in 
a  Charleston  office;  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  pictures  would  sell, 
and  the  pair  of  fool  kids  had  come  North 
so  he  would  be  near  the  magazines  and 
art  dealers.  He  had  sold  a  few  drawin's 
to  the  funny  papers,  but  not  enough  of 
them  to  live  on :  they  had  spent  their 
little  money,  pawned  their  things,  goin' 
from  had  to  worse  all  the  time.  It 
seems  the  girl  could  embroider  beautiful 
and  do  fancy  work.  For  the  last  two 
months  all  the  money  they  had  had 
come  from  the  sale  of  that.  She  had 
worked  herself  sick  over  it;  hut  in  the 
summer  she  couldn't  sell  enough  for  'em 
to  live  on. 


"'Why  in  Gawd's  name  didn't  you  let 
the  paintin'  drop  and  go  out  anil  get  a 
man's  job?'  I  asked  him. 

"'Do  you  think  I  haven't  tried?'  he 
flashes  back  at  me.  'The  trouble  is,  I 
know  how  to  do  only  "office  work  and 
draw  and  paint.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  bit  of  work  in  this  whole  big  city 
for  me!' 

JUST  then  somethin'  struck  me.  'Say.' 
I  asked  him,  'do  you  think  yon  could 
paint  signs  and  show  cards  and  make 
fancy  letters  and  things  like  that?' 

"  T  never  tried,'  says  he,  'but  I'm  sure 
I  could.  I  have  asked  at  some  of  those 
places,  but  they  had  no  positions  open.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'a  Mr.  Grant,  who  has 
a  business  of  that  kind  near  here,  was 
in  the  place  this  afternoon,  and  he  was 
tellin'  me  that  one  of  his  men  had  heen 
off  on  a  bat.  He's  a  habitchual  soak  and 
Grant's  goin'  to  fire  him.  I  believe  you 
could  get  the  job.  I'll  go  with  you  to  see 
him  in  the  mornin'.' 

"'Man,'  cried  the  boy,  'you're  an  abso- 
lute angel.  You'll  be  savin'  both  our 
lives.   Pray  God  I  can  get  the  job !' 

"So  we  went  around  to  see  Grant  this 
mornin'  and  he  put  the  boy  on.  And  to- 
night, about  seven  o'clock,  the  lad  was  in 
here  and  said  he  was  comin'  along  tine 
with  the  work  and  could  make  good 
easy.  'And  I'll  sell  some  drawin's  yet, 
now  our  daily  bread  is  sure.'  he  says. 
An'  I  believe  the  nervy  little  cuss  will, 
too." 

"Well,  he  took  a  little  package  out  of 
his  pocket.  'My  wife  wants  you  to  have 
this,"  he  says.  'It's  a  picture  I  painted 
of  her  last  summer.  It  isn't  very  good, 
or  worth  anythin',  but  it's  the  best  gift 
in  our  power.' 

"  'No,  it  ain't,'  I  says ;  'her  thanks  are 
that.  But  I'm  proud  to  have  it,  all  the 
same,  if  you  think  you  want  an  old  bum 
of  a  bartender  to  have  your  wife's  pic- 
ture.' 

"  'Lord,  man,'  he  says,  'we  don't  care 
what  your  business  is.  We  don't  think 
of  you  that  way.  You  remember  what 
I  told  you  last  night  you  were.'  " 

JIM  pulled  out  a  match,  leaned  back, 
and  started  a  malodorous  conflagra- 
tion of  his  Connecticut.    He  chuckled. 

"Maybe  some  other  folks  thought  I  was 
an  angel  last  night,"  he  laughed.  "The 
boss  got  mad  because  I  was  gone  so  long, 
closed  up  the  place,  and  locked  me  out. 
1  had  to  go  all  the  way  home  in  my 
white  coat. 

"But  those  kids  certainly  got  close  to 
me,"  Jim  sighed  reflectively.  "I  s'pose 
I'm  the  original  easy  mark.  I  always 
was  a  good-hearted  son-of-a-sea — " 

The  baize  door  swung  open.  In  shuffled 
a  robust  vagabond,  dirty,  pimply  faced, 
with  matted  hair  and  bleary  eyes. 

"Say,  boss."  he  whined,  "couldn't  yuh 
set  a  poor  workman  out  of  a  job  up  t'  a 
little  drink?" 

Jim  rose  like  a  released  spring.  He 
swung  the  hobo  around,  grasped  both  his 
arms  above  the  elbows,  and  with  neat- 
ness and  precision  kicked  the  intruder 
through  the  swinging  doors  and  out  into 
the  night. 

HE   came  back   and   sat   down,  not 
breathing  a  bit  faster. 
"Yes,  kid."  he  went  on,  "the  trouble 
with  me  is  that  I'm  too  damn  good- 
natured.    I  certainly  fell  for  those  kids!" 


Their  Honor 


|  Continued  from  page  8) 


Iron  bedstead  and  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke,  in  the  grim,  gray  mist  of  the  win- 
ter morning,  his  son  was  standing  by  his 
side. 

"I  didn't  wake  you:  you  woke."  said 
tin1  son. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  time?"  The 
General  lifted  himself  on  one  elbow. 
"Nearly  seven?  He  will  he  coming  in  a 
few  minutes  to  call  me." 

"I  have  told  him  to  wait.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

"Make  your  report !"  The  (ieneral 
closed  his  eyes,  assured.  Things  were 
coming  as  far  right  as  they  still  could. 
He  felt  like  a  roped  man  fallen  over 
an  abyss,  stunned  by  the  shock  of  the 
Stop.  Hut  they  were  drawing  in  the 
tope. 


"I  went  to  the  ball.  It  w  as  a  gorgeous 
affair." 

"Naturally."  The  father,  suddenly  af- 
frighted by  the  enforced  hush  of  the 
son's  voice,  turned  on  him.  marked  his 
crumpled  uniform,  his  ashen  face,  his 
disheveled  brow. 

"You  haven't  come  here  to  describe 
the  ball  !" 

"Yes  and  no.  She — the  girl  Meyer — 
showed  everybody.  There  was  a  flower 
dance — you  don't  know — that's  after 
your  time.  She  brought  me  two  bouquets. 
An  outrageous  thing.  Never  mind.  The 
whole  city  knows." 

He  drew  breath.  "They  would  have 
known  to-morrow."  said  the  General. 

"They  will  know  a  great  deal.  She 
drove  me  wild.    You  had  driven  me  wild. 
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About  the  Riesenhof.  I  didn't  want  to 
marry  her.  At  least,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  escape.  I  can't  lose  the 
Riesenhof.    Can't  let  you  lose  it!" 

"Me!"  said  the  General  with  sudden 
scorn.    "What  have  you  done?" 

"I  wanted  to  save  things !  A  last 
chance.  I  was  desperate.  Oh,  why  can't 
things  come  right?" 

"What,  for  God's  sake,  have  you 
done?" 

THE  father  lay  hack  in  the  clammy 
dawn.    He  had  no  idea  :  amid  his 
doubts  he  was  almost  curious  to  know. 

"There  was  baccarat  going  on  in  a 
back  room.  Not  serious,  of  course.  But 
I  forced  them — forced  him,  Meyer.  He 
didn't  want  to,  I  must  own.  I  made 
him.  It  was  my  last  chance.  My  last 
chance  of  escape.    My  very  last." 

The  gray  figure  of  the  General  rose 
on  the  low  bed.    "You  played?" 

"I  was  mad.  But  if  I  had  won,  it 
would  have  been  all  right." 

The  General  staggered  to  his  feet,  in 
the  icy  cold  of  the  unwarmed  room. 
"All  right?    And  your  oath?" 
"Nobody    knows   of   that   but  Uncle 
Kurt." 

"You  know !"  Both  were  silent.  The 
father  snatched  at  his  uniform  coat,  and 
trousers,  to  steady  himself,  staring  at 
the  son. 

"You  played!  Is  it  possible?  God  in 
heaven,  you  stand  here  and  tell  me  you 
have  played  !" 

"You  shouldn't  have  driven  me  to  it," 
said  the  son. 

"Nothing  could  have  driven  you  to  it. 
Nobody.  Not  madness.  Not  wickedness. 
I  do  not  understand."  The  General's 
chin  fell :  he  recovered  himself.  "Your 
oath  as  an  officer  and  a  noble,  your 
sacred  word  of  honor  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man !" 

"I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  son. 

"You  are  even  mistaken  in  what  you 
said  just  now.    The  Emperor  knows." 

"O-o-oh  !— Uncle  Kurt  !" 

"He  had  to  tell  him  to  save  you. 
What,  have  you  gone  to  pieces?  Does 
that  make  all  the  difference  to  you?" 
The  son  had  fallen  into  a  chair,  his  open 
palms  against  his  eyes.  The  father,  with 
bare  feet  and  neck,  in  his  huddled  uni- 
form things,  hung  against  the  bed. 

"Does  that  make  all  the  difference?" 

"I  can't  stay  in  the  country.  I  thought 
nobody  knew."  The  General,  with  the 
hopeless  void  between  them,  strove  for 
silence. 

"Can't  stay — "  he  stuttered,  "in  the 
world  !" 

THE  son  looked  up,  large-eyed.  "She 
is  waiting."  he  said,  "for  a  telephone 
message.  She  said  that  when  I  took 
leave  of  her.  T  have  placed  myself  in 
your  hands.'  she  said.  'Telephone  be- 
fore breakfast  that  you  have  your 
father's  consent.'  She  gave  me  her  pri- 
vate number,  in  her  own  room.  I  can 
telephone  to  her  at  once." 
"What  do  you  want  to  say?" 
The  son  thrust  open  the  door,  into  the 
servant's  disordered  bedroom,  at  the 
back.  He  rang  the  telephone  bell.  A 
response  came  almost  immediately  in  the 
scarce  awakening  town. 

"Yes."  he  said.  "Yes,  it  is  I.  You  can 
hear  me?  You  are  alone?  Yes.  you 
have  understood  aright.  I  am  ruined. 
Irretrievably.  Quite.  I  must  go  and 
live  in  America  under  a  false  name. 
Never  come  back.    No.  never.    I  am  dead 


here.  As  dead  as  if  I  had  shot  myself. 
You  must  understand  that.  I  can't  stay 
anywhere  in  Europe.  I  must  disappear." 
He  waited.  He  hung  up  the  receiver. 
The  General  had  turned  away  in  the 
door. 

"She  is  willing  to  go  with  me.  She 
even  has  her  dead  mother's  money." 
said  the  son.  following. 

"Poor  girl !" 

"She  is  not  nearly  so  much  to  be 
pitied  as  you." 

"I  am  not  to  be  pitied.  My  son  is 
dead.  And  I  need  not  even  mourn  for 
him." 

"Father!" 

"The  sacrifice  you  demand  from  her 
no  man  that  is  not  a  scoundrel  may  de- 
mand.   You  must  feel  that." 

"I  do  feel  it." 

"Such  infatuations  as  hers  do  not 
last.  She  will  soon  realize  what  she  has 
married.  What  a  memory,  I  mean."  The 
General  tried  to  find  his  words,  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  with  that  mist  about 
his  brain,  before  his  eyes. 

"True." 

"And  her  children  will  know." 

"They  would  grow  up  over  yonder; 
they  would  think  differently.  They 
wouldn't  even  understand  you  and  me." 

"You  and  me?  We  do  not  understand 
each  other.  In  a  few  hours  all  our 
friends — every  one  of  whom  thinks  as  I 
do — will  know  that  you  have  done  the 
one  thing  you  couldn't  do  and  live." 
He  broke  down  now:  there  was  no 
pretense  of  keeping  up.  He  bit  back  the 
tears. 

"Father,  you  are  right.  It's  true.  I 
couldn't  live,  wherever  I  was.  I  couldn't," 
said  the  shivering  son. 

"As  for  me,  I'm  all  right.  Don't  mind 
me.  I  shall  pull  through,  these  few 
years  more." 

EACH  stood  staring  into  the  unuttera- 
ble blank  for  a  long,  slow  time.  Each 
heard  the  front-door  bell  ring.  Life  was 
coming  back,  bubbling  up  around  them. 
Everyday  life  and  talk. 

The  old  man,  standing  where  he  stood, 
unaltered,  drew  open,  as  if  unconsciously, 
a  drawer  in  the  little  table  by  his  side. 
He  left  it  open.  A  revolver  lay  in  it, 
glittering  bright. 

Each  stood  staring.  The  shallow 
drawer  gaped  wide.  In  it,  close  in  front, 
against  the  woodwork,  the  still  revolver 
gleamed  at  the  son. 

With  no  look  at  the  child  he  had  lost, 
no  look  anywhere,  seeing  nothing,  the 
father  reached  the  door,  stumbled  half- 
way down  the  stairs  on  his  bare  feet. 

Outside  was  the  numbness  of  a  but 
half-awakened  dwelling.  Vague  sounds 
in  the  distance,  perhaps  among  the 
neighbors,  perhaps  in  the  streets.  The 
immense  approaching  rumor  of  the  un- 
governable city.  In  the  near  silence  a 
gray  tremor  of  solitude,  an  immeasur- 
able wait. 

THE  old  servant  appeared  at  the  foot 
end,  in  much  doubt.  "The  Herr  Graf 
von  Klarwitz  says  he  must  instantly  sec 
your  Excellency.  I  have  put  him  in 
the  late  Frau  Griifin's  little  sitting 
room — " 

"Hush !"  said  the  General.  He  mo- 
tioned the  eager  summons  back.  He 
stood  listening,  halfway  down  the  stair- 
case, under  the  placid  bust  of  the  old 
Emperor.  By  the  hall  door,  in  the  lit- 
tle entry,  stood  the  hoar  hound,  wagging 
his  tail. 


August 


By     GRANTLAND  RICE 


DRIFTING  as  the  current  goes, 
Drifting  where  the  dream  tide  flows 
By  the  swaying  water  lilies  and  the  red 
gleam  of  the  rose; 
Where  the  south  wind  echoes,  sighing 
For  the  blooms  of  summer  dying 
On  the  dun  threshold  of  autumn  and  the 
white  haul'  of  the  SHOWS. 


Drifting  through  a  world  of  dreams, 
Dreamer  by  the  low-tide  streams, 
Lazy  vagabond  and  listless  where  th< 
blazing  sun  ray  beams; 
Where  the  shadows  gather,  creeping 
By  the  couch  where  Life  is  sleeping 
As  the  star  dust  settles  softly  where  lh< 
purple  twilight  gleams. 


Lotus  lover,  free  from  care, 
Wanderer  as  winds  may  fare, 

Tn  your  reins  the  blood  of  roses — yellow  sunshine 
for  your  hair; 
And  your  voice  the  low  winds  sighing 
For  the  blooms  of  summer  dying, 
For  the  white-faced  lilies  drooping  and  the  roses 
haired  in  prayer. 


"Courtesy" 


I CAN  remember  how  scared  I  used  to  be 
of  the  ugly  man  in  the  railroad  ticket 
office.  He  was  such  a  sour,  gruff,  bite- 
your-head-off  sort  of  a  man  that  almost  every- 
body approached  his  "cage"  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

But  that  type  of  railroad  employee  is  becom- 
ing as  scarce  as  the  wild  buffalo  on  the  western 
plains;  and  railroads  now  even  go  so  far  as 
to  have  Information  Bureaus  where  you  can 
get  an  intelligent,  courteous  reply  to  almost 
any  sort  of  a  question  that  you  would  think  of 
asking  in  a  railroad  station.  So  far  forget  your- 
self as  to  ask  the  man — "  What  time  does  the 
3  o'clock  train  leave?'''' — and  he  won't  laugh 
at  you ! 

Do  you  know  why? 

Because  he  is  learning  that  uthe  prosperity 
of  every  institution  patronized  by  the  pub- 
lic is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  the 
public". 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  little  booklet  on 
"Courtesy"  that  is  "issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  to  its  employees" 
and  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  this  mod- 
ern adaptation  of  a  lesson  that  is  thousands 
of  years  old.  The  law  of  non-resistance  and 
the  return  of  good  for  evil  are  its  principles. 
" Meet  discourtesy  with  courtesy,  unreason- 
ableness with  reason,  impatience  with  pa- 
tience" it  counsels. 

Here  is  a  practical  application  of  true  wisdom 
and  philosophy  on  the  part  of  this  great  busi- 
ness corporation — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Each  day  brings  new  evidence  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  country  are  realizing,  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers,  that  the  "Golden  Rule" 
has  a  very  practical  as  well  as  a  moral  and 
ethical  side  to  it.  It  pays  to  be  good — it  pays 
individuals,  it  pays  corporations,  it  pays  every- 
body. Some  day  more  people  will  be  good 
just  for  the  sake  of  being  good.  In  the  mean- 
time, it's  a  good  thing  for  everybody  to  realize 
that  it  pays. 

Particularly  in  Advertising  does  it  pay  to  be 
good — and  to  be  "good"  means  to  be  honest 
all  along  the  line — honest  in  our  intentions, 
honest  in  the  printed  word,  honest  in  the  value 
given  for  the  price. 

It  is  fatal  to  advertise  and  then  fail  to  "deliver 
the  goods".  Railroads  and  other  big  corpo- 
rations whose  sole  commodity  is  Service  to 
The  Public  know  this  and  the  more  they 
advertise  the  greater  the  need  for  perfecting 
that  service.  That's  why  such  helpful  books 
as  "Courtesy"  are  issued  "to  employees". 
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— May  We  Send  You 
This  Book  About  Your 
Children's  Reading  ? 


If  you  are  the  parent  of  a  boy  or 
girl  we  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
for  you. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  valuable  little 
book,  written  in  a  popular  style  and  I 
illustrated  with  a  colored  repro- 
duction   of    one    of    the  most 
beautiful    of    Maxfield  Parrish's 
paintings. 

It  tells  the  story  of  The  Junior 
Classics,  the  846  wonder  tales 
and  poems,  the  choicest  work 
of  300   authors  —  the  best 
literature  for  children  to 
read,   selected   and  ar 
ranged    by  William 
Patten,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Classics,  with 
an    introduction  by 
CharlesW.  Eliot, LL.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  a  reading 
guide  by  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Har- 
vard University.    It  answers  these  questions- 


"How  shall  I  select  the  books  my  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  read  ?  Where  can  I  find  reading  for  children 
that  will  interest  them  and  still  help  them  V9 


Who  Are  Your  Children's 
Heroes  ? 

Do  you  really  know  who  your 
children's  heroes  are — not  the  flesh- 
and-blood  heroes  who  may  meet  them 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  playground — 
but  the  heroes  who  come  to  them  in 
the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms — their 
book  associates  ? 

Who  are  their  real  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  the  hours  that  they  spend 
alone?  Who  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  made  to  seem  to  them  won- 
derful, worthy  to  pattern  after?  Who- 
ever they  are,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  shape  the  lives  of  your  boy  and  girl 
permanently  for  good  or  evil. 

Who  are  they  ? 

The  characters  of  cheap  fiction  ? 
The  grotesque  creatures  of  the  Sunday 
supplements?  Or  are  they  the  great 
folk  of  literature  whose  character  and 
achievements  the  whole  world  has 
honored  ? 

"My  Mother  Never 
Read  to  Me" 

A  great  educator  says: 
There  is  no  academy  on 
earth  equal  to  a  moth- 
er's reading  to  her 
child."  But  it  does 
not    need  this 
testimony  to 
esta  b 1 i  s  h 
that  great 
truth  ; 
every 
par- 
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ent  can  prove  it  out  of  the  experience  of 
his  own  childhood.  What  are  the  pleas- 
antest  stories  with  which  the  memory  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  stocked? 
The  novels  of  the  hour?  The  great  es- 
says or  histories  of  literature?  None  of 
these  can  compare  in  sweetness  to  the 
memory  of  those  stories  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
of  "Cinderella's  Slipper,"  of  '  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  "Evangeline,"  with  which 
the  first  evenings  of  life  were  made 
wonderful.  No  lecturer,  however  great 
his  reputation  or  marvelous  his  story, 
can  ever  quite  succeed  in  rivaling  the 
charm  of  a  mother's  accents :  no  other 
literature  can  ever  quite  replace  the 
stories  of  the  hearthside. 

"Show  me  a  family  of  readers,"  said 
Napoleon,  "and  I  will  show  you  the 
people  that  move  the  world." 

For  Your  Children's 
Sake — 

— merely  clip  this  coupon.  What  your 
children  read  is  most  important  to  you 
— for  what  they  read  determines  what 
they  are  to  be.  This  booklet  brings 
you,  in  popular  language,  most  sugges- 
tive and  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  your  children's  reading.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
Professor  Neilson  and  Dr.  Eliot  on 
this  subject  which  is  vitally  important 
to  you— the  mental  training  of  your 
boy  or  girl. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  mailing  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge  on 
return  of  the  attached  coupon. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


(  Concluded 

indeed,  for  lie,  too,  was  part  of  the 
show. 

The  last  heat  of  the  "gallopin'  race" 
had  been  run  at  Galena  and  we  were 
working  toward  the  sate  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  when  I  recognized  the  young 
equilibrist  who,  an  hour  before,  in 
spangled  pink  tights,  had  been  balancing 
on  one  hand  on  a  pyramid  of  bottles. 
He  had  been  assisted  by  a  plump  young 
woman  in  a  white  sweater,  short  skirt, 
and  red  stockings,  with  her  hair,  tied 
with  a  red  ribbon,  hanging  down  her 
back.  It  was  her  duty  to  bounce  about 
the  stage  waving  the  traditional  gestures 
of  admiration  and  amazement,  now  and 
then  pretending  that  she  thought  he  was 
going  to  fall,  while  the  row  of  small 
boys,  hanging  by  their  chins  to  the  edge 
of  the  stage,  followed  with  adoring  eyes 
— as  their  elders,  if  they  recalled  their 
own  stiff-jointed  and  generally  absurd 
bodies,  must,  one  would  think,  have  sur- 
veyed the  exquisitely  controlled  and  seal- 
like movements  of  that  athletic  young 
man.  He  was  in  ordinary  clothes  now. 
bareheaded,  with  flannel  trousers  rolled 
up  from  rubber  "sneakers."  negligee  shirt 
open  at  the  neck,  and  he  carried  a  small 
tin  pail.  He  was  on  his  way  to  get  some 
milk  from  one  of  the  prize  cows — "What 
do  you  know  about  that!  Well — some- 
body's got  to  have  it— why  not  us?  That's 
what  I  told  my  wife." 

THEY  had  their  own  tent  and  cooked 
their  own  meals  and  slept  on  fresh 
straw  with  a  sheet  spread  over  it.  "It's 
just  like  camping  out.  Why,  we  can 
keep  out  right  up  to  winter.  Next  week 
we'll  be  over  in  Sedalia.  Mo.,  and  before 
we  get  through  we'll  work  down  as  far 
as  New  Orleans." 

It  looked  a  great  life.  I  told  him ;  the 
only  trouble  was  how  long  could  one 
keep  it  up?  An  acrobat  bad  to  be  young. 
"Keep  it  up?"  he  demanded.  "Why,  all 
our  lives,  of  course.  Why,  I  know  men 
sixty-five  years  old  who  do  the  most 
wonderful  things  you  ever  heard  of. 
You've  got  to  keep  in  shape,  that's  all 
—and  that's  easy  enough,  outdoors. 
Why.  look  at  my  wife.  I  took  her  out 
of  a  hospital — and  look  at  her  now!" 

There  was  certainly  no  doubt  about 
her  present  good  health,  and  I  added 
that  she  had  her  "business"  down  pretty 
well,  too.  "Yes."  he  agreed,  a  trifle 
doubtfully.  "It'll  do  all  right  here. 
Anything'll  do  outdoors.  But  when  we 
get  inside" — they  played  the  vaudeville 
circuits  in  the  winter — "we  lack  refine- 
ment. It's  a  different  game  altogether. 
The  crowd's  keener  and  quicker.  They 
appreciate  it  more,  and  then  again,  if 
they  don't  like  it,  they  show  it  quicker. 
And  it  all  runs  on  a  close  schedule — 
you're  workin'  under  a  watch.  Every- 
thing's got  to  go  just  so,  and  if  it  don't, 
there  ain't  no  time  to  make  it  right.  It 
nearly  give  my  wife  nervous  prostration 
last  winter — of  course,  that  was  her  first 
season — she  wasn't  used  to  it.  But  out 
here — why,  everything  goes.  As  I  was 
saying,  it's  just  like  camping  out." 

EVERYTHING  seemed  all  right  in  a 
very  good  world  to  this  young  man, 
standing  there  with  his  husky  arms  folded 
across  a  deep  chest,  watching  the  crowd 
shuffle  by.  Even  the  booking  agent,  who 
made  out  his  summer's  schedule  and  took 
a  good  slice  of  his  salary  for  so  doing, 
struck  him  as  all  right  enough.  "Of 
course,  if  we  got  all  we  make — well" — 
he  grinned — "it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  Rut, 


At  the  County  Fair 


from  page  21 ) 

then,  look  what  they  do.  They  know 
every  fair  in  the  country— when  it 
comes  and  who's  running  it — and  they 
fix  it  all  up  for  you.  They  ought  to  get 
something  for  that — eh?  They're  good 
people,  all  right;  I've  been  working  with 
'em  for  years." 

ONLY  one  other  of  these  outdoor  art- 
ists struck  me  as  enjoying  life  so 
much,  and  her  fun  came  but  in  dots  anil 
dashes,  as  it  were.  She  was  at  the  Beaver 
Dam  Fair,  and  between  the  tumblers  and 
heats  of  the  trotting  races  she  stood  up 
beside  the  band  on  the  lawn  in  the 
bright  afternoon  sunshine  and  sang  I" 
the  crowd  in  the  grand  stand.  She  was 
all  in  black,  with  a  drooping  black  hat. 
and  her  clothes  and  her  pale  camelialike 
skin  and  her  singer's  manner  all  seemed 
to  come  from  some  other  and  very  dis- 
tant world. 

A  middle-aged  Italian  with  long  hair 
accompanied  her  and  supplied  the  "tem- 
perament" of  the  team,  as  she  evidently 
furnished  the  push,  hard  sense,  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Between  songs  she  dis<  i- 
plined  him  for  getting  excited  before  he 
really  understood  things  or  talked  con- 
tracts (briskly  refusing  to  sing  for  any 
such  pay  as  that,  and  inviting  the  man- 
ager who  had  offered  it  to  "bite  her 
foot"),  and  then,  when  she  had  resumed 
her  dreamy  professional  smile,  the  "pro- 
fessor'' hopped  up,  took  the  bandmas- 
ter's baton,  and,  with  agonized  lifting  of 
tlie  eyebrows  and  physical  contortions  of 
all  sorts,  led  the  awestruck  band  men 
through  the  song. 

She  sang  one  or  two  rather  ornate 
things  which  nobody  understood  but 
everybody  applauded — perhaps  because 
they  were  ornate,  and,  being  such  and 
incomprehensible,  must  naturally  be 
"artistic"  and  the  thing  to  applaud.  Then 
the  band  struck  up  "Silver  Threads 
among  the  Gold."  As  those  wailing,  sen- 
timental chords  floated  out  on  the  after- 
noon sunshine  a  quick,  happy  sigh 
breathed  out  from  the  crowded  stand. 
All  at  once  the  shell  of  their  everyday 
life  was  pierced,  and  these  separate, 
tired,  and  thirsty  spirits  felt  themselves 
merged  in  a  common  emotion.  Even  a 
music-hall  audience,  with  its  senses  bat- 
tered by  the  city's  continual  shows,  is 
impressive  from  a  stage  box — all  those 
faces  suddenly  childlike  and  eager,  masks 
off,  defenses  forgotten,  mere  windows  to 
look  into.  And  these  were  people  who, 
you  might  say.  saw  no  shows  at  all. 
whose  day's  work  was  scarcely  even 
lulled  by  art's  kindly  anodynes.  Doubt- 
less it  is  line  to  be  Mary  Garden  and  to 
stand  in  the  center  of  a  vast  stage,  with 
just  the  proper  shade  of  amber  light  fall- 
ing on  you.  and  sing  the  latest  French 
dissonances  to  a  vast  audience  composed 
entirely  of  Russian  dukes,  American 
heiresses  with  diamond  collars,  and  ap- 
preciative esthetes  with  green  complex- 
ions and  pointed  beards.  That  must 
produce  one  kind  of  a  thrill,  and  then 
it  must  give  you  another  to  stand  out 
in  the  grass  in  the  sunshine  before  an 
audience  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives — old-fashioned  wives, 
worn  and  withered  and  toughened  by 
years  of  unremitting  work — and  sing 
"Dar-r-r-ling,  I  am  growing  o-old.  Si  I 
ver  threads  among  the  gold."  The  girl 
in  black  with  the  camelia  skin  was  not 
at  all  a  light-hearted  child  of  the  open 
road,  a  sturdy  optimist  like  the  young 
equilibrist  at  Galena,  yet  she  must  have 
had  her  "moments,"  as  they  say. 
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Our  "On- Air"  Cure 
Costs  $1,500  Daily 

Just  to  Minimize  Blow-Outs 


This  "Rivet  Fabric1 
Cost  $50,000 

To  Prevent  Tread  Separation 


Costly  Goodyear  Features 

Which  No  One  Else  Employs 


Note  now  two  other  reasons  why 
Goodyears  won  the  topmost  place  in 
Tiredom. 

Two  vital,  costly  features,  as  exclu- 
sive to  us  as  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Two  other  big  economies,  which  we 
alone  have  paid  the  price  to  get. 

Saving  Blow-Outs 

Next  to  rim-cutting — which  we  com- 
pletely avoid — the  costliest  tire  damage, 
perhaps,  is  the  blow-out. 

This  is  sometimes  caused  by  your 
neglect — sometimes  by  accident.  It  can't 
be  entirely  avoided. 

But  the  chiefest  cause  is  broken  fabric 
— wrinkled  or  buckled  fabric— caused  by 
curing  on  an  iron  core.  And  that  cause 
we  remove  in  No- Rim-Cut  tires,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500  per  day. 

Cured  on  Inner  Tubes 

We  call  this  the  "  On-Air  "  cure.  It 
means  that  the  tires  are  final-vulcanized 
on  air  bags,  shaped  like  inner  tubes. 
That  in  place  of  an  iron  core. 

Thus  the  tires  are  cured,  as  they  are 
used,  on  elastic  air.  The  rubber  and  fab- 
ric adjust  themselves  to  actual  road  con- 
ditions.   The  strains  are  equalized. 

The  fabric  is  not  left  wrinkled  and 
buckled  as  it  is  when  cured  on  an 
iron  core.    There  are  no  points  where 


wrinkled  fabric  avoids  all  its  share  of 
the  strain. 

And  that  does  happen  in  a  lanjc  per- 
centage of  tires  cured  in  other  ways.  That 
is  the  main  cause  of  blow-outs. 

This  "On-Air  Cure,"  which  no  one 
else  employs,  costs  us  $1,500  daily. 
We  spend  that  sum  over  any  other 
maker  to  cut  down  your  blow-out  cost. 

Rubber  Rivets 
Fasten  on  the  Tread 

Tread  separation,  in  tires  wrongly  made, 
occurs  near  the  breaker  strip.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  tire  troubles.  This  breaker  strip, 
in  ever>-  well-made  tire,  comes  between  the 
fabric  and  the  tread. 

Most  breaker  strips  are  solid  weaves. 
(  )urs  is  a  special  open  weave.  See  picture 
at  the  top. 

The  tread  rubber,  before  curing,  is 
forced  through  these  holes,  to  join  with 
the  rubber  helow.  Then  the  tread  and  the 
carcass  are  vulcanized  into  one  mass. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


There  are  over  500  large  rivets  of  rub- 
ber running  down  through  this  fabric, 
just  where  loose  treads  occur.  We  paid 
$50,000  for  the  patent  on  this  fabric,  to 
save  you  from  tread  separation. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then,  by  another  exclusive  feature,  we 
have  ended  rim-cutting  entirely. 

Rim-cutting  ruins  nearly  one  tire  in 
three  of  the  hooked-base  clincher  type. 
This  is  shown  by  statistics  gathered  for 
us  by  certified  public  accountants. 

They  found  that  31.8  percent  of  ruined 
clincher  tires  had  been  discarded  for  rim- 
cutting  only.  That  fearful  waste  is  com- 
pletely w  iped  out  in  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.    That  we  guarantee. 

No  Extra  Price 

Yet  these  great  tires  now  cost  no  extra 
price.  With  these  costly  features  the} 
used  to  cost  one-fifth  more  than  clinchers. 

Now  no  standard  tire  of  any  type  costs 
less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  Yet  we  still 
include  these  features.  That  is  due  to 
our  multiplied  output,  to  a  new-built 
factory  and  to  new  machinery. 

Please  mark  this  fact.  These  tires  that 
can't  rim-cut — w  ith  the  "On- Air  Cure" — 
with  the  "Rivet  Fabric" — cost  no  more 
than  tires  which  lack  these  features. 
Can't  you  see  why  these  tires  have  come 
to  outsell  any  other  tire  that's  made  ? 

Our  dealers  are  everywhere. 
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THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities       We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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I-Beam,  Steering- Arm,  Rear 
A  xle  Drive-Shaft  and  Kn  uckle, 
bent  and  twisted  by  powerful 
machines  to  test  the  toughness 
of  the  steel. 


There's  Safety  in  Axles  that 
Stand  Tests  Like  This— 

— Safety  in  axles  designed  to  meet  the  maximum 
stresses  of  every-day  travel  with  a  big  margin  to 
spare — built  of  materials  so  good  that,  if  accident 
does  bring  strains  beyond  what  the  axles  should 
bear,  they  will  stand  right  up  to  the  last  ounce  of 
pressure  and  the  last  severe  shock — then  bend  but 
not  break. 


WHEN  Harry  Knight  drove  his  racer  head-on 
into  a  concrete  wall  at  the  Speedway  May  30 
1911,  to  save  another  man's  life,  the  Timken 
Front  Axle  was  bent  by  the  intense  impact.  But  that 
axle  was  afterward  straightened  and  is  running  under  a 
car  today. 

It  is  because  Timken-Detroit  Axle  parts  are  so  tough 
that  they  can  be  bent,  twisted  and  flattened,  cold, 
without  breaking,  that  the  man  who  rides  on  Timkens  can 
confidently  count  on  riding  safely. 

It  requires  terrific  blows  and  tons  of  pressure,  in  special 
testing-machines,  to  bend  these  big,  tough,  cold,  steel 
I-beams,  steering  arms,  knuckles  and  driving  shafts. 

Tests  like  this  are  necessary  to  prove  in  our  factory  that 
the  work  of  the  steel-makers,  the  chemists,  engineers  and 
metallurgists  was  right. 

To  prove  that,  while  wonderfully  tough  and  strong, 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  not  brittle. 

That  the  I-beams  and  spindles  will  not  break  under 
the  weight  of  the  loaded  car  as  it  drops  suddenly  into 
a  deep  rut  or  bumps  over  steel  rails.  Nor  will  a 
steering-arm,  or  a  steering  cross-rod  snap,  and  leave  the 
car  unmanageable. 

Problems  in  Safety 

To  get  steel  that  is  strong  enough,  and  hard  enough 
to  stand  the  steady  stress;  and  yet  so  tough  that  it 
cannot  break  under  sudden  shock,  has  been  no  simple 
problem.  And  to  get  it  without  undue  weight  has  been 
another  problem. 

These  problems  could  not  be  solved  through  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  steel  alone.    It  meant  testing  samples 


of  steels  from  all  over  the  world,  observing  and  recording 
the  effect  on  these  steels  of  heating  them  to  different 
temperatures  and  quenching  them  in  different  baths. 

Concentrated  Study 

Out  of  the  multiplicity  of  analyses,  heat-treatments 
and  testings,  and  out  of  long  experience  in  every  type  of 
car  under  all  conditions  of  service,  has  come  the  best 
steel  for  each  axle  part,  and  the  best  formulas  for  heat- 
treatment  of  each  part. 

Only  concentrated  devotion  to  the  one  problem  of 
axle-building  could  determine  the  right  steel  and  the  right 
heat- treatment — just  as  it  has  developed  the  right 
design,  size  and  relation  of  the  different  axle  parts. 

And  Still  More  Study 

Although  Timken-Detroit  Axles  justified  themselves 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  automobile  industry  by 
satisfactory  service  in  motor-cars,  pleasure  and  com- 
mercial, the  work  of  study,  experiment  and  investigation 
has  continued  through  all  the  years  that  have  followed. 
It  has  made,  and  is  making  every  year,  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  wonderful  things  accomplished  in  this 
Twentieth  Century  by  heat-treatment. 

The  safety  and  satisfaction  of  the  man  who  rides  on 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  secure  because  back  of  the 
axle  is  the  great  human  organization  that  has  worked 
together  for  one  common  object  during  all  the  years  of 
motor-car  manufacture. 

There  are  no  more  important  parts  of  your  car  than  the  axles 
and  their  bearings.  Why  this  is  so  is  told  in  the  Timken  Primers, 
B-3  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles,"  and  B-4  "On  the  Care 
and  Character  of  Bearings."  Sent  free  postpaid,  from  either  ad- 
dress below. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO 

Detroit,  Michigan 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO 

Canton,  Ohio 
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When  you  get  a  copy  of  The  Style  Book  for 
fall,  here's  what  you'll  find  in  it: 

1 .  A  series  of  artistic  illustrations  showing  the  new  models  in  men's 
clothes;  new  soft-roll  sacks;  the  latest  in  shawl-collar  overcoats;  the 
men's-styles-for-women  models.  And  a  few  words  to  tell  you  what 
style  really  means. 

2.  We  have  something  to  say  about  the  price  of  good  clothes;  we'll 
tell  you  why  you'd  better  pay  $25  or  more  lor  a  suit  or  overcoat; 
but  you'll  find  good  clothes  with  our  name  in  them  for  less. 

3.  In  a  few  words  you'll  find  a  statement  that  ready  clothes,  as  we 
make  them  —  all  wool  fabrics,  fine  tailoring,  satisfaction  guaranteed — are 
better  for  you  to  buy  than  made-to-measure  clothes.  It's  a  convincing 
statement;  better  read  it. 

4.  Young  men  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  illustrations  of 
their  special  models,  and  in  what's  said  about  them. 

5.  The  question  of  fit  is  touched  on;  you'll  get  a  new  idea  about 
that  in  this  Style  Book;  you  can  be  correctly  fitted  in  ready  clothes. 

6.  Men's  styles  for  women  are  the  coming  thing;  not  simply 
"mannish"  styles  for  women — dressmakers  and  women's  tailors  have 
been  doing  that  right  along.     These  are  men's  styles;  made  that  way 

The  Style  Book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  that  in- 
terests a  good  many  people;  don't  treat  it  as  a  mere  advertisement. 
You  can  get  something  out  of  it.  If  you're  not  sure  of  seeing  a 
copy,  send  us  your  name.  The  book  will  be  ready  about 
September  1st. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 
Chicago  New  York 


.ouyrighi  Han  ScnafTner  &  Marx 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY     FREDERIC     DORR  STEELE 


Part  I 

'  I  ^HE  passionate  life  of  the  cities, 
with  its  gusts  and  flurries,  car- 
ried out  upon  the  veldt  of  Rhodesia, 
under  southern  constellations,  stands 
out  with  a  poignancy  and  clearness  im- 
possible amid  the  drabness  of  streets. 
Miss  Stockley  brings  men  and  women 
who  are  supercivilized,  as  well  as  a 
sophisticated  hero  made  of  common 
earth,  into  a  strange  and  effective  con- 
trast with  the  wild  South  A  frican  back- 
ground.    Powerful  situations  result. 

THERE  always  seems  to  be  more  ardor  and 
vitality  in  blue-eyed  people  than  in  others, 
and  Diane  Heywood  and  Mary  on  Hammond 
were  both  blue-eyed — with  a  difference.  His 
were  blue  as  the  inner  light  of  a  glacier,  with  some- 
thing of  the  ice's  quality  in  their  steady  stare — a 
lighter's  eyes,  hard  as  a  rock  that  you  cannot  break 
with  an  ax.  They  were  the  kind  of  eyes  that  women 
forgive  anything  to.  Indeed  Hammond  had  spent 
most  of  his  thirty-eight  years  sinning  against  women, 
and  they  forgave  him  even  unto  seventy  times  seven: 
and  that  was  as  far  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  entered 
into  the  matter.  Like  Napoleon,  he  was  a  little  fel- 
low when  it  came  to  measurements,  but  so  alert,  high 
beaded,  and  graceful  that  no  one  would  have  guessed 
him  to  be  something  under  five  foot  eight,  and  he 
bad  the  swiftest,  most  silent  feet  in  Africa,  whether 
for  dancing,  running,  leaping,  tracking  a  lion,  or  kick- 
ing a  negro.  A  copper  complexion,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  land  he  loved,  and  a  small  tan-colored 
mustache  above  a  somewhat  traplike  mouth  made  up 
the  rest  of  his  equipment.  It  may  be  gathered  that 
be  was  no  beauty:  but  he  was  the  captain  of  bis  soul, 
such  as  it  was.  and  he  carried  himself  as  though  the 
gods  bad  elected  him  to  be  one  of  the  eternal  captains 
of  the  earth. 

Diane  Heywood's  eyes  were  long  and  deep  and  cool, 
with  sbailows  in  them  like  the  shadows  under  far 
hills  on  a  hot  day.  and  that  should  have  been  enough 
for  any  woman  :  but  the  gods  bad  been  good  to  her 
and  added  a  slim  little  nose  that  grew  straight  out 
Aw/.  13 


of  her  forehead  like  a  Greek  woman's,  dragging  her 
upper  lip  so  high  that  there  seemed  nothing  of  it 
except  a  red  curve  above  another  red  curve,  and  a 
short  firm  chin  with  a  cleft  in  it.  It  was  bard  to 
tell  what  in  all  these  soft  curves  and  dimples  should 
suggest  a  pride  of  spirit  almost  insolent,  a  scorn  of 
all  things  that  were  not  high  and  clear  and  noble. 
It  might  have  been  something  in  the  tilt  of  her  head, 
the  turn  of  her  mouth,  or  the  unflickering  character 
of  the  shadows  in  her  eyes;  but  whatever  or  wherever 
its  origin,  it  was  there  for  all  men  to  read,  and  not 
the  least  of  her  attractions  when  read  :  for  all  men, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not.  love  that  quality  of 
pride  in  women,  recognizing,  dimly  or  clearly  accord- 
ing to  their  natures,  that  on  it  is  based  all  fine  and 
great  things  in  the  generation  to  come. 

However,  if  instead  of  possessing  the  beauty  of  a 
May  day,  Miss  Heywood  had  been  the  dullest  and 
plainest  of  girls,  she  would  still  have  enjoyed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  rather  enchanting  experience  of 
having  all  the  men  in  Fort  Salisbury  buzzing  about 
her  like  bees  around  a  rose  on  a  June  morning,  and 
every  woman  banging  on  her  lips  as  if  she  were  the 
oracle  of  Thebes.  For  she  had  come  straight  from 
England,  and  the  charm  of  •  home"  still  hung  about 
her  even  as  the  color  of  "home"  stayed  in  her  cheeks. 
She  had  seen  fields — little  square  fields  with  hedges 
growing  round  them,  and  buttercups  growing  in  them 
— plucked  blackberries  and  cowslips,  ridden  to  bounds 
in  the  Black  Vale,  heard  the  jingle  of  hansom  bells 
and  busses  rumbling  on  asphalt  and  the  boom  of  Big 
Ben,  tasted  London  fog,  smclled  the  Thames,  seen 
Charles  I  riding  down  Whitehall,  and  Nelson's  cocked 
hat  lost  in  the  mist.  She.  the  latest  coiner,  bad  seen 
and  done  and  beard  all  or  any  of  these  dear  and 
desirable  things  later  than  any  of  the  homesick  exiles 
in  Salisbury,  therefore  was  she  most  dear  and  desir- 
able beyond  all  things  that  be. 

"She  was  London,  she  was  Torment,  she  was  Town." 
There  were  in  Rhodesia  women  whom  men  loved  or 
reverenced  or  tolerated  or  disliked  or  desired,  as  the 
case  might  be.  but  for  the  time  being  these  were 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  the  society  of  "the  girl 
from  home." 

FIVE  men  were  on  the  verge  of  proposing  to  her 
one  of  whom,  by  the  way.  was  already  engaged 
— when  suddenly  Maryon  Hammond,  with  bis  dog 
Boston  at  his  heels,  cropped  up  from  his  mining  camp 
out  beyond  Mazoo.  And  when  "Marie"  Hammond  set 
his  gay.  bad  eyes  on  a  woman's  face,  and  his  feet  on 
the  path  that  led  to  that  woman's  heart,  the  other 


men  were  just  wise  enough  to  drop  out  of  the  run- 
ning and  pretend  they  didn't  mind. 

Like  all  great  passions,  it  did  not  take  long  to  come 
to  a  head — only  a  few  afternoon  rides  across  the  short, 
springy  veldt  grass,  a  few  moonlit  evenings  with  music 
in  the  house  and  loungers  in  the  verandas,  a  supper 
or  two  up  in  the  old  kopje  fort,  and  then  the  ball  got 
up  by  Hammond  and  bis  cronies  at  the  club. 

When,  after  the  fifth  waltz.  Diane  Heywood  came 
into  the  ballroom  from  the  dim  veranda,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  out  a  dance  with  Maryon  Hammond, 
her  eyes  were  like  two  violets  that  bad  been  plucked 
at  dawn  with  the  mists  of  the  night  still  on  them. 
She  had  the  lovely  dewy  look  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
kissed  in  the  darkness  by  the  man  she  loves,  a  girl 
whose  heart  has  waked  up  and  found  itself  beating 
in  a  woman's  breast. 

THEY  had  only  known  each  other  a  week,  but  it 
was  plain  to  see  what  had  come  to  them.  She 
wore  the  news  in  her  parted  lips,  her  tinted 
cheeks,  and  the  little  rumple  of  her  hair.  He  walked 
as  one  whom  the  gods  have  chosen  to  honor,  pride 
of  life  written  across  his  face:  yet  in  his  eyes  was 
a  humility  curious  in  Maryon  Hammond.  He  had  met 
his  Waterloo. 

Some  of  the  women  gave  little  sighs,  not  of  envy 
so  much  as  in  a  kind  of  sadness  that  certain  beau- 
tiful things  only  come  once  in  each  woman's  life,  bow- 
ever  much  she  may  try  and  repeat  or  give  base  imi- 
tations of  them:  and  most  men  felt  a  sort  of  warmth 
in  their  veins  as  they  looked  at  those  two  radiant 
beings.  But  a  number  of  people  merely  contented 
themselves  with  feeling  extremely  glad  that  the  career 
of  Maryon  Hammond  as  a  pirate  in  love  was  at  an  end. 

For  it  must  here  be  admitted  that  the  spectacle  of 
a  woman  holding  out  her  soul  in  both  hands  for 
Maryon  Hammond  to  play  with  or  walk  over  or  throw 
into  the  fires  that  burn  and  consume  not  was  not  an 
altogether  novel  one  to  some  at  least  of  those  pres- 
ent: it  had  been  witnessed  before  in  various  parts  of 
Africa-  and  the  entertainment,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  not  a  pretty  one  when  the  man  concerned  is  not 
worrying  particularly  about  souls.  People  said  that 
Marie  Hammond  took  toll  of  women's  souls  for  some- 
thing a  woman  bad  once  done  to  his  own.  long  ago 
in  his  own  country.  America  :  but  none  knew  the 
rights  of  the  story. 

Then  there  was  bis  friendship  with  the  beautiful 
Car  a  de  Rivas.  No  one  bad  been  quite  sure  how  far. 
if  at  all.  her  soul  had  entered  into  that  matter;  but 
it  was  certain  that  tongues  bad  been  set  a-wagging. 


for  Mar.von  Hammond's  friendship  was  a  dangerous  if 
fascinating  thing  for  a  woman  to  possess,  unless  she 
happened  to  be  the  woman  he  was  going  to  marry.  And 
Cara  de  Rivas  was  already  married.  That  was  the 
trouble.  For  Nick  de  Rivas,  a  big,  handsome,  if 
slightly  morose,  fellow,  was  plainly  something  less 
than  sympathetic  with  bis  wife's  midsummer  mad- 
ness; even  though  until  Hammond  called  Ins  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  he  had  appeared  to  be  blind  and 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  pretty  and  charm- 
ing wife. 

There  bad  been  considerable  relief  felt  when  De 
Kivas.  in  spite  of  his  home  and  large  mining  interests 
being  in  Mashonaland,  had  suddenly 
decided  to  take  his  wife  away  on  a 
trip  to  England. 

"And  no  bmies  broken!"  sighed 
Rhodesia ns.  though  they  sought  in 
vain  for  confirmation  of  that  or  any 
other  legend  in  the  stony  stare  of 
Maryou  Hammond.  They  were  a 
romantic  people,  those  Rhodesians, 
in  the  far-off  days  of  1S96,  with  no 
muted  objection  to  illegal  adven- 
ture, but  though  Hammond  was 
neither  good  nor  beautiful,  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  country  in 
many  ways,  and  everyone  was  glad 
to  think  that  his  stormy  career  was 
likely  to  come  to  an  end  in  the 
peaceful  harbor  of  marriage  instead 
of  in  some  more  tragic  fashion. 
And  no  one  could  help  rejoicing  that 
Fate  had  arranged  for  the  advent 
of  Jack  Heywood's  sister  while  the 
De  Rivases  were  still  away,  and  that 
the  whole  affair  was  likely  to  be 
tixed  up  before  the  De  Rivases'  re- 
turn, which,  by  the  way,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  had  already 
been  signaled. 


— eyes  and  lips  and  incidentally  clothes  tell  so  much! 
And  behold  !  two  of  the  answers  were  entirely  unex- 
pected. The  first  was  that  <  ara  de  Rivas  was  as  deeply 
in  love  with  her  husband  as  he  was  plainly  and  pro- 
foundly in  love  with  her.  This  was  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  all  the  world  proclaimed  it  instantly;  but 
the  other  and  charming  piece  of  news  was  more 
subtly  distributed.  Women  conveyed  it  by  means  of 
their  eyebrows,  with  benign  little  smiles,  and  cryptic 
remarks,  such  as:  "It  was  all  for  the  best."  "It 
would  make  such  a  bond,"  "No  more  dangerous 
friendships,"  "It  would  help  the  poor  thing  to  forget 
(if  there  was  anything  to  forget!)." 


THK  Hammond-Heywood  en- 
gagement then  was  announced 
about  two  weeks  after  the  ball 
at  the  club,  though  everyone  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  had  been  signed 
and  sealed,  so  to  speak,  on  that 
night,  the  extra  two  weeks  being 
thrown  in  as  a  concession  to  con- 
ventionality and  a  sort  of  bonus  to 
the  men  who  had  been  about  to 
propose.  Resides.  Miss  Heywood 
had  a  family  in  England  whom  it 
was  Hammond's  business  to  consult 
and  beguile,  and  consultations  and 
beguilements  take  time  as  well  as 
money  when  they  have  to  be  con- 
ducted by  cable.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  plain  that  love  had  found 
Mar.von  Hammond  at  last,  and  that 
he  was  loved  openly  and  gladly 
back.  It  was  for  all  the  world  to 
see — as  patent  as  the  silver  stars 
on  a  purple  African  night.  He 
would  walk  rough-shod  over  every- 
body in  a  drawing  room  or  cricket 
field  or  polo  ground  to  reach  her  side, 
and  she  would  openly  and  obviously 
forget  everybody  else  in  the  place  and  in  the  world  when 
he  was  there.  No  matter  how  big  or  how  curious  the 
crowd,  these  two  were  alone  in  it  when  they  were  to- 
gether.  People  said  that  it  must  have  been  a  strange, 
almost  piquant,  sensation  to  Hammond,  so  expert  in 
secret  intrigue,  so  versed  in  the  dissimulation  and 
duplicity  of  illegal  adventure,  to  be  at  last  conduct- 
ing a  love  affair  in  the  open,  reckless  of  the  eyes  of 
men  and  the  tongues  of  women,  because  for  once  the 
woman  in  the  case  had  nothing  to  fear! 

Be  that  as  it  may.  a  passion  so  fine  and  frank  and 
careless  had  never  before  been  seen  in  a  land  where 
great  passions  are  not  rare,  and  Salisbury  genuflected 
before  it  in  all  reverence  and  admiration. 

It  was  at  tins  propitious  juncture  that  the  De  Rivases 
elected  to  return.  Their  home  was  not  in  Salisbury, 
but  about  seventy  miles  off.  out  Mazoe'  way,  too,  and 
incidentally  not  above  ten  miles  from  Hammond's  own 
camp,  but  they  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  town  for  a  week 
or  two  to  give  Mrs.  de  Rivas  time  to  recover  from  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  coach  journey,  and  be  welcomed  back 
by  old  friends.  Promptly  all  the  women  in  the  town 
went  to  call  and  take  the  news  of  the  Hammond- 
Heywood  enga  gement. 

THE  Spanish  Inquisition  is  no  more,  but  the 
gentle  art  of  putting  the  question  accompanied 
by  the  watching  torture  has  not  yet  been  lost. 
Even  when  malice  is  absent,  who  can  eradicate  curi- 
osity from  the  feminine  temperament?  Cara  de 
Rivas's  dearest  and  most  intimate  inquisitors  were 
tender  toward  her.  however.  They  considered  it  only 
human  that  they  should  desire  to  know  how  she  was 
"taking  it."  but  they  had  no  coarse  intent  of  putting 
questions.    Merely  they  Doped  to  extract  a  few  answers 
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seau  should  occupy  the  minds  and  tongues  of  his 
friends  far  more  than  the  threatened  rising  of  the 
natives!  But  that  was  ever  the  way  of  Rhodesians 
in  ]S9fi.  "Take  care  of  the  affairs  of  your  neighbor," 
ran  their  motto,  "and  the  affairs  of  the  country  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  Besides,  the  natives  had 
threatened  so  often  :  it  was  absurd  to  be  disturbed 
about  them. 

The  growing  restlessness  and  insolence  of  the  M 
shona  tribes  kraaled  in  the  Salisbury,  Mazoe,  and 
Lomagundi  districts— that  is.  within  a  sixty-mile 
radius  of  the  capital— was.  in  fact,  notorious,  and 
many  of  the  outlying  farmers  and  miners  professed 
uneasiness ;  but  the  native  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  was  to 
know  such  things,  scoffed  at  their 
fears.  The  notion  of  a  rebellion 
among  a  tribe  of  people  long  down- 
trodden and  browbeaten  by  the 
fierce  Matabeles,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  enjoying  prosperous  and 
unharried  life  under  the  white 
man's  rule,  found  the  commissioners 
sneering  incredulously. 

"Makalikas  show  fight!"  scoffed 
Brebner,  head  of  the  native  depart- 
ment and  terror  of  every  black  face 
from  Vryburg  to  Blantyre.  "Croat 
Lord  of  War!  There  is  not  one 
'liver'  anions  the  whole  50,000 
of  them.  But.  of  course,  they're 
cheeky — all  niggers  are  when  they 
get  fat,  and  it  only  takes  one  good 
season  with  the  crops  for  that. 
Moreover,  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  now  about  six  years  since  the 
Matabeles  knocked  annual  spots  off 
them,  and  they  are  beginning  to  for- 
get who  it  was  stopped  that  by 
smashing  the  Matabeles.  Therefore 
they  are  cheeky,  also  inclined  to 
think  they  are  great.  But  you  give 
me  ten  men  and  three  Cape  'boys' 
and  I'll  settle  the  hash  of  any  10.000 
of  them  in  this  blessed  country." 
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"/  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me," 
she  said  gently  at  last;  "I  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  hear  that  it  is  only  scandal  " 


Afterward  all  wise  people  let  the  story  of  "the  dan- 
gerous friendship"  die  and  be  buried,  as  all  things 
that  are  dead  as  nails  ought  to  be  buried  and  put  out 
of  sight.  And  no  one  but  a  few  scandal  lovers  talked 
of  anything  but  the  speedily  approaching  marriage. 
The  men  of  Salisbury  made  Bernard  Carr's  life  a 
torment  to  him,  accusing  him  of  being  busier  than  a 
hen  with  a  tin  chicken  getting  Maryon  Hammond's 
trousseau  ready,  while  they  went  into  the  matter  of 
that  same  trousseau  with  profane  and  particular  de- 
tail. For  Can-  was  Jonathan  to  Maryon  Hammond's 
David,  and  his  love  for  his  friend  was  outrageous  and 
notorious,  passing  all  bounds.  Like  the  mother  of  Asa, 
he  made  an  idol  in  a  grove :  and  the  name  of  the  idol 
was  Hammond.  The  other  friend  and  partner  of 
Maryon  Hammond  was  Rider,  a  dry,  lean  fellow  of 
cynical  disposition,  professing  affection  for  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  dog ;  but  throughout  the  long,  sun- 
smitten  days  and  rain-soaked  nights  of  that  wet,  hot 
January,  he  was  the  only  man  who  refrained  from  join- 
ing in  the  general  ribaldry  at  Carr's  expense,  just  be- 
cause Carr,  the  perfected  friend,  neglected  his  own 
affairs  to  put  Hammond's  in  order,  so  that  the  latter 
might  in  due  time  marry  and  leave  the  country ;  while 
Hammond,  gay  of  heart  and  wonderfully  brilliant  of 
face,  considering  he  had  no  looks,  irreproachable  al- 
ways in  white  duck  riding  kit — arandc  tcnuc  for  Salis- 
bury— idled  away  the  sunlit,  starlit  hours  with  the 
moon  of  his  desire  that  knew  no  wane. 

Strange  that  the  affair  of  Maryon  Hammond's  trous- 


HIS  last  to  the  administrator, 
for  whose  permission  he  was 
nagging  to  go  and  "remon- 
strate" with  the  ringleaders  of  a 
tribal  fight  down  Victoria  way. 
The  administrator  smiled  at  the 
word.  He  was  aware  that  Brebner 
invariably  "remonstrated"  with  a 
"sjambok,"  but,  being  a  wise  man 
and  one  who  had  lived  a  great  part 
of  his  life  among  natives,  he  was 
also  aware  that  Brebner's  mode  of 
argument  was  the  best  and  only  one 
properly  appreciated  by  "our  poor 
black  brothers  in  South  Africa,"  as 
they  are  fancifully  described  at  Exe- 
ter Hall. 

So,  eventually  Brebner  and  suite 
were  allowed  to  depart  upon  their 
hash-settling  expedition.  They  rode 
out  one  pink  dawn  and  the  veldt 
swallowed  them  up;  thereafter 
peace  fell  upon  Salisbury,  and  all 
talk  of  a  native  rising  was  dismissed. 

The  discussion  on  Hammond's  trousseau  was  re- 
sumed at  the  club. 

Only  Hammond  himself  did  not  think  it  good  enough 
to  stay  on  with  his  bride  in  a  country  which  seemed 
to  him  unsettled  and  breathing  of  war,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  his  intention  in  spite  of  jeers. 

"Why,  hello,  Marie!"  they  mocked  him  at  the  club, 
and  quoted  remarks  from  "The  Gadsbys" : 

"White  hands  cling  to  the  bridle  rein!" 

And  : 

"You  may  carve  it  on  his  tombstone,  you 
may  cut  it  on  his  card. 
That  a  young  man  married  is  a  young 
man,  marred,"  etc. 

"That's  all  right,"  laughed  Hammond  serenely.  "But 
I'll  take  a  year  off  for  my  honeymoon  just  the  same, 
and  you  fellows  can  put  things  straight  with  the  nig- 
gers, Afterward  I'll  come  back  and  congratulate  you 
and  bring  up  the  new  machinery  for  the  Carissinia." 

THE  Carissinia  Gold  Mine  belonged  to  Hammond 
and  Carr  and  Rider,  and  looked  like  panning 
out  wealth  untold  in  the  near  future. 
"Oh,  you're  crazy,  Marie."  said  Billy  Blake,  head 
of  the  mounted  police,  striving  to  be  patient  with  the 
renegade.  "Love  has  gone  to  your  head.  There  isn't 
going  to  be  any  row  with  the  natives.  Compose  your- 
self, my  son." 

Hammond  composed  himself,  as  requested,  in  a  laire 
lounge  chair,  his  feet  on  another.  Leisurely,  and  with 
obvious  enjoyment  of  his  pipe,  he  explained  that  in 

hl8  opinion  love  and  war  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Children  of  the  Feudists 


By  Bruce  Barton 


ACCIDENTALLY  we  seem  to  have 
mislaid  some  three  million  Ameri- 
cans for  a  hundred  years  or  so  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  Now  and  again 
rumors  of  them  have  reached  us  —  tales 
of  feuds  and  moonshine  distilling.  Mr. 
Barton  tells  us  here  of  the  Columbus 
who-  discovered  them  and  is  bringing 
them  swiftly  into  the  twentieth  century. 

HALF  lifting,  half  dragging,  she  carried  Tom 
Mason  back  to  the  little  log  cabin  and  laid 
bun  on  the  bed.  It  had  been  coming  to  Tom. 
He  hud  expected  it.  Ever  since  the  day  two 
years  before  when  he  had  killed  Joe  Adams  he  had 
known  that  it  would  come  sooner  or  later.  Mornings 
when  he  went  down  to  the  spring  for  water  there  was 
always  the  haunting  dread  that  it  might  come  from 
behind  any  bush  along  the  pathway.  Evenings  he  had 
not  sat  beside  the  lamp  for  a  long  time  lest  it  might 
come  through  the  rough  hole  that  served  the  cabin  for 
a  window. 

Even  to-day  as  he  had  kneeled  beside  the  spring  and 
buried  his  head  in  the  cool  waters  the  fear  of  it  was 
still  present  with  him :  it  crystallized  suddenly  into  a 
numbing  horror  when  the  weird,  piercing  cry  of  the 
mountaineer  echoed  through  the  narrow  valley. 

"Q.ee-o !"  it  had  sounded  from  somewhere  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  Tom  had  stiffened  at  the  cry. 
reaching  out^jto  the  side  where  his  old  "weepun"  lay. 

•'O-ee-o!"  it  <ame  again;  and  this  time  its  echoes 
were  cut  short  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  gun.  The  long, 
gaunt  form  of  To\u  Mason  trembled  a  moment  and 
then  pitched  headlong  into  the  spring.  It  had  come: 
another  name  was  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  those 
who  had  kept  the  faith  in  the  ancient  Mason-Adams 
feud. 

Only  a  glimmer  of  life  remained  when  she  broughl 
him  at  last  to  the  be?l.  Painfully  ho  opened  his  eyes 
and  pointed  his  hand  first  to  the  little  boy  who  stood 
weeping  at  her  sid<j  and  then  to  the  long  squirrel  gun 
hanging  over  the  stone  fireplace.  Then  the  little  spark 
died  out.  But  she  had  understood.  Even  while  she 
drew  the  sheet  |over  his  face  she  had  gazed  dry- 
eyed  and  vengeful,  first  at  the  boy  and  then  at  the 
gun.  She  measured  silently  the  years  that  must 
elapse  before  Tom  Ma- 
son's son  would  be  old 
e  n  o  u  g  h,  anil  silently 
she  registered  her  vow 
that  she  would  live  only 
for  that  day. 

Death  of  Feudism 

IT  WAS  commence- 
ment day  at  Berea 
College,  Kentucky, 
some  ten  years  later. 
Berea,  by  way  of  infor- 
mation, is  the  college  of 
the  Kentucky  mountain- 
eer, the  only  college  in 
America  whose  entire 
student  body  is  pure- 
blood  American,  the 
only  college  to  which 
every  student  goes  and 
no  student  in  sent.  You 
who  have  attended  com- 
mencement at  Harvard 
and  Yale  must  put  that 
remembrance  out  of 
mind.     Instead   of  the 

giyly  gowned  women  and  men  tailored  into  drab  con- 
formity, picture  a  restless  mass  of  long,  gaunt,  stoop- 
shouldered  men  garbed  in  homespun;  picture  women 
in  bright-colored  linsey-woolseys  and  sunhonnets,  with 
children  in  their  arms  and  many  more  children  drag- 
ging happily  at  their  dresses.  All  the  morning  they  had 
been  arriving  on  slow-moving  ox  teams,  coming,  some 
of  them,  thirty  miles  out  of  their  mountain  fastnesses 
to  see  the  great  day.  For  commencement  at  Berea  is 
the  great  day  of  the  mountains.  The  visit  of  the  circus 
or  n  political  rally  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  It 
is  the  one  holiday  of  the  whole  family,  the  wife  and 
the  children  as  well  as  the  man.  when  the  mountains 
release  their  prisoned  thousands  that  they  may  dazzle 
their  eyes  for  once  with  buildings  three  stories  high. 


may  hear  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  gaze 
perhaps  on  the  fantastic  structure  of  an 
automobile,  and  see  and  hear  for  them- 
selves what  "book  larnin'"  lias  wrought  in 
their  boys  and  girls.  To  the  number  of 
10.000  they  had  packed  themselves  in  and 
about  the  college  chapel. 

Inside,  the  great  man,  imported  from 
the  North  for  this  occasion,  had  delivered 
bis  oration,  and  a  half  dozen  students  had 
followed  him  with  earnest  pleas  on  this 
important  subject  or  that.  The  last 
speaker  rose,  a  slim,  black-haired  young 
man,  self-possessed  and  full  at  ease  in 
spite  of  his  first  suit  of  "boughten  clothes." 
He  had  selected  no  far-away  subject.  His 
appeal  was  an  epitome  of  all  that  he  had 
learned  in  his  four  years  at  Berea,  a  burn- 
ing plea  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  mountain  school,  that  it 
might  be  made  the  promoter  of  a  better 
civilization,  that  there  might  be  a  new  re- 
gard for  law  and  order  in  "Lincoln's  State 
for  Lincoln's  people." 

While  he  spoke  a  faded  little  woman 
who  sat  far  back  in  the  audience  gazed 
into  his  face  with  wet  eyes  that  did  not 
once  waver.  He  was  her  boy:  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  four  years,  she  had  not  real- 
ized that  four  years  could  do  so  much.  She  thought 
of  that  other  day,  ten  years  before,  when  she  had 
dragged  Tom  Mason  up  the  rough  path  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  Her  boy  was  old  enough  now,  but —  As 
the  words  fell  on  her  ears  she  knew  that  something 
had  happened,  that  somehow  Berea  had  changed  the 
lad.  What  it  was  that  had  happened  her  slow  mind 
scarcely  understood,  but  every  word  of  that  speech 
told  her  that  her  boy  would  never  do  it.  that  what 
she  had  looked  forward  to  and  had  waited  for  could 
never  be.  Tom  Mason  would  not  be  avenged;  she 
knew  it;  every  syllable  that  fell  from  her  box's  lips 
shouted  it  to  her.  Slowly  she  raised  her  hand  to  her 
^eyes  and  brushed  away  the  tears  that  had  settled 
there;  and  it  was  as  though  she  swept  with  them 
Something  long-lived  and  hateful  and  corroding  that 
had  fed  a  long  time  on  her  mind. 

While  the  applause  rocked  the  chapel  she  kept 
her  gaze  fixed  on  his  face;  and  then,  catching"  his 
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.eye  which  had  searched  the  audience  for  her,  she 
waved  her  rough  hand  in  a  little  timid  gesture  of 
■greeting  and  smiled  at  him  through  her  tears. 


A  moonshine  still,  turned  good ;  it  pays 
its  license  now  and  keeps  the  law — but 
it  could  tell  strange  stories  if  it  would 

And  the  old  Mason-Adams  feud  that  had  come  down 
from  father  to  son  passed  into  history  with  that 
slnile. 

IL,  matters  not  to  you  that  the  names  of  Mason 
and  Adams  are  not  found  in  the  annals  of  Ken- 
tucky feudism  :  the  real  names  would  mean  nothing 
to  you.  and  there  are  reasons  why  they  are  better 
forgotten.  For  the  important  part  of  this  story  is 
not  to  be  of  feuds  Ixit  of  faith,  of  a  man  and  an  in- 
stitution. It  is  the  story  of  Berea  College,  which  for 
sixty  years  and*  more  has  reached  out  into  the  moun- 


tains, saying:  "(Jive  us 
your  boys  and  girls":  and 
each  June  has  sent  some 
hundreds  of  them  back 
into  their  narrow  valleys 
with  a  new  vision  of  the 
big  world  outside,  what  it 
thinks  and  how  it  acts.  A 
thousand  of  them  will 
gather  there  this  fall,  only 
a  handful  of  them  from 
feud  families — for  only  a 
handful  of  the  mountain- 
eers have  ever  been  feud- 
ists. But  in  that  handful 
will  be  the  children  of  Clay 
County  where  the  Baker- 
Howard  feud  raged,  and  is 
now  a  memory.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  the 
Breathitt  County  feudists 
will  be  there,  too — and 
'Breathitt  is  no  longer 
'-Bloody  Breathitt." 

You  need  to  see  a  picture 
or  two  before  you  can  un- 
derstand Berea  : 

It  is  an  afternoon  meeting 
held  in  a  little  log  church 
in  the  heart  of  the  slave-holding  Blue  Grass  section. 
The  speaker  is  a  hot-eyed  young  man  of  aristocratic 
bearing  and  tremendous  earnestness;  the  audience 
are  many  of  them  slaveholders  or  the  friends  of  slave- 
holders. The  young  man  steps  to  the  pulpit  and 
holds  up  a  bound  volume. 

The  Bible,  the  Law,  and  a  Good  Revolver 

HIS."  he  says,  "is  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 


On  the  way  to  Berea,  "the  only 
college  to  which  every  student 
goes  and  no  student  is  sent" 
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tures.  which  enjoins  us  to  prove  all  things  and 
s  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  you  who  reverence  the  ordinances  of  Cod 
.1  will  read  from  it. 

"And  this."  lifting  another  volume,  "is  a  copy  of 
the  'Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,' 
which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  free 
speech.  For  those  who  fear  not  God  but  have  respect 
for  the  laws  of  men.  I  lay  it  here  beside  the  Serip- 
•tures. 

"•For  those  who  fear  neither  God  nor  man,  if  there 
be  any  such  present.  I  have  still  another  argument." 
Reaching  down  into  his  capacious  hip  pocket,  he  pro- 
duces a  wicked-looking  army  revolver  and  lays  it  be- 
side the  Constitution  and  the  Bible.  Then  from  this 
bulwark  erected  to  law  and  order  he  proceeds  to 
arraign  slavery  before  those  slaveholders  in  words 
that  burn  with  tire. 

This  was  Cassius  M.  Clay,  son  of  a  slaveholder, 
prophet  of  abolition  in  Kentucky  in  the  days  when 
abolitionists  and  rattlesnakes  shared  an  equal  popu- 
larity. It  was  he  who  gave  the  land  upon  which  the 
first  Berea  College  building  was  erected,  under  the 
shadow  of  Bare  Knob  and  West  Pinnacle,  from  whose 
peak  Daniel  Boone  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
Blue  Crass  country. 

Men  of  Iron 

ANOTHER  picture.  A  company  of  horsemen  have 
picked  their  way  along  ragged  mountain  paths 
and  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  little  frame  house 

•whose  outlines  stand  out  sharply  in  the  moonlight. 

At  their  hail  a  young  man  appears  in  the  doorway 

with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.    The  leader  of  the  band 

addresses  him  : 

'  "Mr.  Rogers,  as  a  delegation  representing  the  citi- 
zens of  Madison  County,  we  have  come  to  warn  you 
to  leave  the  State  within  ten  days,  and  to  take  the 
teachers  of  your  school  with  you.    We  want  no  aboli- 

'tionists  in  Kentucky." 

The  young  man  in  the  doorway  was  John  A.  R. 

*  Rogers,  first  principal  of  Berea  College,  built  upon  the 
land  which  Clay  had  given.  His  voice  did  not  falter 
as  he  responded  to  that  warning;  it  had  been  too  well 
trained  in  meetings  where  angry  words  had  been 
hurled  at  him  and  pistols  fired.  This  midnight  visit 
was  no  new  thing  in  his  experience;  it  was  small 
change  in  the  price  he  had  paid  and  expected  to  pay 

»for  the  defense  of  his  convictions. 

Another  picture.  A  young  man  has  -.'one  from 
Kentucky  to  study  theology  in  Lane  Seminary,  and 
comes  back  an  abolitionist.  His  father,  seeking  to 
overcome  his  new  heresy,  gives  him  a  young  mulatto 
woman  as  his  own.    The  young  man  sets  her  free  and 
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They  built  their  cabins  with 
a  layer  of  fresh  air,  then 


uses  his  patrimony  in  publishing  an  antlslavery  tract. 
His  father  disowns  him,  and  he  goes  forth  with  his 
young  wife  into  the  wilderness  preaching  the  gospel 

of  human  freedom.    He  was  John  G.  Fee.  and  lie  ci  • 

to  Berea  and  founded  the  church  out  of  which  grew 
the  school. 

What  men  they  were,  and  what  a  Providence  or- 
dered their  coming  together!  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the 
orator:  John  <;.  Fee.  the  zealot;  John  A.  R.  Rogers, 
the  scholar  and  saint  !  Full  mightily  they  wrought, 
and  if  you  would  see 
their  monument,  go  t<> 
Berea  and  look  ahoul 
you. 

It  was  of  the  souls 
of  such  men  and  out  of 
Hie  Lron  of  such  experi- 
ences thai  Berea  Col- 
lew  was  fashioned  ;  but 
in  that  day  its  concern 
was  chiefly  for  the  col- 
ored people  g  i  o  u  n  d 
down  under  the  heavy 
heel  of  slavery,  it  had 
not  yet  found  its  dis- 
tinctive mission.  For 
that  you  need  one  other 
picl  nre. 

It  was  in  1884.  A 
young  college  professor. 

William  <;  lell  Frost, 

the  youngest  man  ever 
appointed  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  College, 
and   the  most  popular, 

was  making  a  walking  trip  thi'ough  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  He  was  young  and 
successful;  he  had  made  the  study  of  Greek — think 
of  it.  dri  l  l;  -the  most  popular  course  in  Oberlin : 
there  was  nothing  he  could  not  hope  for  in  the  way 
of  university  advancement,  hut  that  trip  changed  the 
current  of  his  life.  It  did  more  than  that,  so  much 
more  that  it  ought  some  day  to  lie  recorded  with  the 
other  great  voyages  of  discovery  which  have  opened 
up  uncharted  continents  and  brought  to  light  for- 
gotten peoples.  For  it  uncovered  the  lost  tribes  of 
America  :  three  million  pure-blooded  Americans  who. 
since  the  days  when  their  ancestors  first  lost  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  had  been  as  completely  cov- 
ered and  forgotten  as  though  the  earth  had  opened 
to  swallow  them. 

Three  million  people  and  lost!  It  sounds  incredible, 
but  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  exactly 
how  it  happened.  Draw  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to 
Birmingham  and  another  line  to  Atlanta.  Between 
the  lines  lie  the  "mountainous  back  yards  of  nine 
States."  as  Frost  calls  them,  a  great  hilly  expanse 
without  a  single  navigable  stream  or  an  inch  of  const 
line,  without  even  a  railroad  through  its  greater  part. 
Years  ago,  when  the  narrow  coast  line  became  too 
restricted  for  the  more  venturesome  or  the  less  fortu- 
nate English  colonists,  migration  set  in  westward, 
following  the  channels  of  the  river  streams,  which  led 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hills.  Some  of  the  more 
hardy  emigrants  pushed  clear  across  the  mountains 
into  the  fertile  Blue  Crass  country  beyond.  But  some 
dropped  down  beside  the  valleys  of  the  little  streams. 
There  they  built  their  cabins  with  "first  a  layer  of 
logs,  then  a  layer  of  fresh  air.  then  another  layer 
of  logs."  raised  their  children  and  their  "craps,"  fash- 
ioned their  rude  wagons  and  their  rougher  clothes-  - 
a  self-sufficient,  independent  folk  cut  off  by  their 
mountains  from  the  whole  great  world  outside. 

Civilization  Starved  to  Death 
*  S  GENERATK  »XS  passed  and  population  increased, 
the  square  log  cabins  were  pushed  higher  and 
higher  onto  the  mountain  sides,  farms  became 
smaller  and  poorer,   money  scarcer,  education  van 
ished  entirely,  and  the  grandsons  of  men.  some  of 
whom  had  brought  Creek  and  Latin  books  with  them 
from  England,  grew  up  to  make  their  X.    It  was  no 
weakness  in   the  hi  I   that    led   them  to  slip  back- 
ward.   Imagine  a  wall  built  around  Connecticut  in 
Colonial  times,  cutting  its  people  off— no  railroads, 
no  telegraphs,  no  newspapers,  no  commerce — from  all 
contact    With    the    o  ll  t  s  i  d  e 
world.  If  yon  were  to  look  over 
the    wall    to-day    would  the\ 
not  still  be  wearing  wigs  and 
carrying  their  long  flintlocks 
to  church'.'  Outside  the  moun- 
tains railway 
trains  whizzed 
by.  telegraph 
lines    I  i  n  ki'il 
cities    a  n  d 
States  to- 
ge  I  her.  ma- 
chinery    w  a  s 
invented  to 
take  industry 
out    of  the 
home  into  the 
factory,  b  a  b  y 


1  'first  a  layer  of  logs,  then 
another  layer  of  logs  " 


Gaunt, 
stoop- 
shoulder- 
ed men 
garbed  in 
homespun 
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carriages  and  barber  shops,  toothbrushes  and  tele- 
phones, all  added  their  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  civilization;  and  the  mountaineers  behind  their 
wooded  barriers  knew  nothing  of  it. 

You  will  find  them  to-day  just  as  Frost  found  them, 
only  you  must  go  a  little  farther  into  the  mountains — 
quite  a  good  deal  farther  if  yon  start  at  Berea,  for 
the  influence  of  the  college  is  registered  for  at  least 
a  hundred  miles.  Here  is  the  log  cabin  which  Joe 
built  when  he  married  Sarah  years  ago.    He  was 

eighteen  and  she  six- 
teen. The  rude  bed  was 
built  then  into  one  coi- 
ner, and  no  other  bed 
has  been  added,  al- 
though thirteen  children 
have  come  into  the 
household;  nor  has  the 
cabin  grown  any  larger. 
In  summer  its  doors 
stand  wide  open  to  let 
chickens  and  razorback 
hogs  run  in  and  out  at 
will.  In  the  wide  fire- 
place, which  fills  the 
cabin  with  smoke  when 
the  wind  is  wrong, 
Sarah  has  prepared  the 
corn  pone  and  sow 
belly  three  times  every 
day.  The  little  field 
which  Joe  has  culti- 
vated on  the  mountain 
side  is  so  steep  that 
had  he  once  stumbled 
it  seems  that  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  fall- 
ing off  his  farm  into  his  neighbor's  field  below,  and 
so  stony  that  the  potatoes  must  be  cut  thin  and  put 
iuto  the  ground  edgeways.  Joe  is  his  own  blacksmith, 
carriage  and  harness  maker;  his  own  butcher,  baker, 
and  candlestick  maker,  and,  occasionally,  his  own 
barber.  He  has  never  handled  more  than  $50  cur- 
rency in  any  one  year.  His  clothes  and  the  clothes 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  fashioned  of 
homespun  woven  on  the  hand  loom  which  Sarah 
inherited  from  her  mother. 

Their  Songs  and  Speech  Are  Elizabethan 

IN  SUCH  a  home  the  oldest  boys  have  grown  to  the 
premature  manhood  of  the  mountains;  in  another 
year  or  two  they  will  marry,  erect  their  square 
log  huts  a  little  farther  up  on  one  or  another  of  the 
near-by  mountains,  and  prepare  to  reenact  Joe's  life 
in  all  its  sordid  detail. 

Joe  speaks  a  language  differeut  from  the  talk  of 
the  world  outside.  He  says  "postis"  as  the  plural  of 
"post,"  and  so  very  likely  did  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
says  "I  reckon"  where  a  Northerner  says  "I  guess," 
and  his  is  the  lesser  barbarism  of  the  two.  He  begins 
to  salute  you  with  "Good  evening"  immediately  after 
twelve  o'clock  noon;  for  to  him,  as  to  the  writer  of 
Genesis,  the  evening  and 
the  morning  are  the  liv- 
ing day.  The  more  you 
note  his  quaint  forms  of 
speech  the  more  you  are 
impressed  that  most  of 
them  are  good  old  Eng- 
lish. You  can  find  many 
of  them  in  Shakespeare. 
His  speech  looks  very 
barbarous  in  print,  but 
it  really  is  less  so  than 
it  seems.  Mountain  slang, 
what  there  is  of  it,  is  two 
or  three  centuries  old. 

He  sings  a  different 
music  at  night  when  he 
lifts  the  old  homemade 
banjo  from  its  peg  be- 
hind the  door.  It  is  a 
weird,  five-note  chanting 
melody,  plaintive  but 
en  r i  o  u  s  I  y  fascinating. 
Perhaps  it  may  claim  to 
he  the  only  truly  Ameri- 
can music  that  we  have. 

for  it  grew  up  native  to  the  mountains  and  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  since  the  days  before 
the  Revolution. 

His  songs  arc  sad.  They  are  either  old  English 
ballads  of  the  tragic  type,  such  as  "Lord  Lovell"  and 
"Barbara  Allen."  or  they  are  mountain  adaptations  of 
more  recent  but  still  venerable  song.  It  cannot  be 
said  they  have  undergone  no  change;  but  one  may 
hear  in  the  mountains  songs  whose  heroes  were  lords 
and  whose  heroines  were  ladies,  and  can  find  the 
originals  of  these  same  songs  in  Percy's  "Reliques." 

The  mountaineer  is  not  extraordinarily  musical. 
He  has  no  such  native  gift  as  the  negro,  and  has 
no  more  in  common  than  you  or  I,  but  he  has  musical 
taste.  Joe  knows  some  old-time  songs  and  a  few  more 
recent :  and  Sarah  can  sing  "Barbara  Allen"  and  the 
"Brown  Girl,"  both  of  which  Anne  Hathaway  prob- 
ably sang  to  Shakespeare. 


He  has  grown 
lean  and  gaunt 
in  the  work,  but 
never  weary 


His  clothes  and  the 
of  the  household  are 


For  social  life  Joe  and 
Sarah  have  the  occasional 
"babtizins,"  wedding  or  fu- 
neral, the  "house  raisins" 
and  "hog  killins."  Schooling 
he  had  for  three  terms  in  the 
rude  log  schoolhouse  down  in 
the  valley;  his  sons  received 
as  much,  and  but  for  Berea,  which 
will  one  day  send  a  graduate  into 
that  section,  his  grandchildren 
might  have  no  better.  He  could 
trace  his  ancestry,  did  he  but  know 
it.  straight  back'  to  the  first  colo- 
nists wdio  came  from  England,  and 
because  his  family  has  never  mar- 
ried outside  the  mountains,  there 
is  no  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins 
that  is  not  pure  American.  lie  is 
hospitable  to  a  fault,  kindly  in  his 
dealings  with  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  a  deacon  in  the  Hard- 
shell Baptist  Church,  as  his  father 
was  before  him. 


The  Thirst  for  "  Larnin  " 

IT  WAS  to  be  the  prophet-  of 
Joe  and  his  kind— 3,000,000  of 
them,  lost  in  the  mountains — 
that  Frost  left  the  professorship 
at  Oberlin  with  all  that  was  prom- 
ised in  the  way  of  academic  suc- 
cess, to  take  hold  of  the  struggling 
college,  Berea.  He  looks  like  a  prophet:  one  imagines 
that  Isaiah  must  have  formed  one  of  the  rings  near 
the  heart  of  his  family  tree.  Frost's  cheeks  have 
grown  more  hollow  in  the  twenty-one  years  that  he 
has  served  the  mountains.  His  shoulders  have  stooped 
a  little,  as  the  shoulders  of  the  mountaineer  stoop 
after  many  years  of  setting  the  hand  to  the  plow. 
His  has  been  no  soft  enlistment.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  has  made  his  expeditions  into  the  North  to  explain 
that  the  men  of  the  mountains  are  not  all  feudists 
and  moonshiners,  but  pure-blooded  sons  of  first  set 
tiers,  and  to  plead  for  funds  to  do  his  tremendous 
task.  And  back  from  the  North  he  has  come  to  ex- 
plain to  towns  like  Cutshin  and  Hellfursartin  that 
there  really  is  a  world  beyond  the  Gap.  He  has  built 
his  school  from  300  students  to  1,000;  he  has  sent 
back  into  the  mountains  15,000  boys  and  girls  to  be 
missionaries  of  a  new  progress.  He  has  grown  lean 
and  gaunt  in  the  work,  but  never  weary.  When  he 
talks  to  you  about  the  mountain  people  his  eye  gleams, 
and  the  arm  with  which  he  drives  his  facts  at  you 
trembles  inside  its  homespun  covering. 

He  calls  Berea  a  "brevet"  college,  a  "kind  of  social 
settlement,  Cooper  Institute  and  extension  bureau  of 
civilization."  by  which  he  means  that,  instead  of  com- 
ing into  the  mountains  with  a  lot  of  ready-made  ideas, 
it  has  simply  adapted  itself  to  conditions  as  it  found 
them.  From  distances  greater  than  100  miles  stu- 
dents have  walked  to 
Berea  in  order  that  all 
t  h  e  i  r  slender  earnings 
might  be  spent  for  actual 
instruction  and  none 
squandered  on  the  rail- 
roads. Many  of  those 
who  have  come  out  of 
the  deeper  portions  of  the 
mountains  see  their  first 
railway  train  in  Berea. 
They  come  with  a  thirst 
for  "larnin"  t  h  a  t  h  a  s 
been  pent  up  100  years. 
The  difficulty  Frost  en- 
counters is  not  to  keep 
them  to  their  classes,  but 
to  convince  them  that 
they  in  u  s  t  allot  some 
time  each  day  to  recrea- 
tion and  diversion. 

More  than  1,000  of 
them  will  register  on  the 
lirst  day  of  the  autumn 
term,  sum  e  coming  by 
train,  sonic  on  horseback 
or  by  foot;  and  in  the  winter  several  hundred  more 
will  come  down  for  the  three  months'  term.  They 
will  be  different,  self-conscious,  uncouth;  they  will 
gaze  open-mouthed  at  the  steam  engine  and  try  to 
blow  out  the  electric  lights.  But  wait  until  next 
June:  see  them  march  then  to  the  commencement 
exercises,  erect,  confident,  modern  to  the  linger  tips. 
There  is  no  greater  miracle  in  American  education 
than  this,  the  bridging  of  a  century's  deficit  in  a 
single  year.  In  one  swift,  twelve  months  they  make 
the  dizzy  leap  out  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the 
twentieth.  To  their  everlasting  credit  and  to  Berea 's 
it  can  be  said  that  they  make  it  without  losing 
their  heads. 

Twenty-one  years  Frost  has  gathered  them  in  and 
taught  them — what? 

Agriculture,  for  one  thing.    Civilization  cannot  ride 

very  fast  into  the  mountains      (.Concluded  on  page  29) 
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MMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


IT  IS  now  settled  that  the  tariff  bill 
will  pass;  Hie  next  vital  question  a1 
Washington  is  whether  Congress  will 
pass  the  banking  and  currency  measure 
also.  President  Wilson  is  determined  it 
ought  to  be  done;  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  Congress,  including  some  powerful 
Democratic  Senators,  are  opposed  to  it. 
They  don't  give  any  very  tangible  reasons 
except  that  Congress  has  spent  a  hot  sum- 
mer in  Washington,  the  fifth  summer  in 
succession  (a  very  unusual  record,  by  the 
way),  and  that  everybody  is  feeling  tired 
and  irritable.  President  Wilson  believes 
that  the  banking  measure  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  tariff  legislation,  that 
both  belong  together,  and  should  be  passed 
as  near  simultaneously  as  possible. 

Hurry  or  Delay? 

THE  two  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts ought  to  get  together.  Senator 
Weeks,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  intro- 
duced, with  approval,  a  letter  from  a  man 
whom  he  described  as  "an  old  and  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts," 
Mr.  Arthur  Lyman,  who  said: 

Business  is  already  held  up  in  anticipation  of 
lower  rates,  and  delay  in  passing  the  hill  will 
simply  aggravate  this  situation. 

But  a  few  days  later  Senator  Lodge 
spoke  in  a  mood  of  resistance: 

My  own  view  is  that  if  we  are  Riven  to  under- 
stand, as  we  now  are.  that  we  are  to  remain 
in  session  indefinitely,  in  order  to  dispose  of  a 
banking  and  currency  hill  as  soon  as  the  tariff 
hill  is  out  of  the  way.  I  think  it  will  inevitably 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill.  $p  the 
simple  reason  that  then  there  will  be  no  par- 
ticular object  in  hurrying. 

Now  that  it  is  certain  the  tariff  bill  will 
pass,  the  wish  is  practically  universal  that 
it  be  passed  promptly.  That  wish  ought 
to  constitute  enough  of  an  object  for 
any  Senator  to  hurry.  Senator  Lodge,  of 
course,  was  trying  to  defeat  consideration 
of  the  banking  and  currency  lull  at  the 
present  session. 

Tariff  Reduction  and  Prices 

OES  tariff  reduction  result  in  lower 
prices?  Vehement  affirmation  and 
equally  vehement  denial  have  filled  the 
Congressional  Record  for  many  weeks. 
This  clipping  from  (he  "Wall  Street  Jour 
nal"  is  more  pointed  : 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN'S  LOWER  PRICES 
Quotations  on  a  Free-Trape  Basis — Reduc- 
tions from  10  to  12  Per  Cent  from  a  Year  Ago 
Boston— The  opening  prices  which  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  announced  for  its  1914 
spring  season  arc  so  much  lower  than  expected 
that  it  is  apparent  the  company  is.  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  going  after  all  the  business 
in  sight.  No  qua  i  ter  is  to  be  given  either  the 
domestic  or  foreign  competitor.  It  is  against 
foreign  competition  that  the  low  prices  are 
aimed,  inasmuch  as  practically  all  big  selling 
staple  lines  are  quoted  on  what  amounts  to  a 
free-trade  basis.  Considering  the  added  burdens 
in  buying  abroad  of  short  credit  and  fewer 
styles,  some  of  the  prices  named  are  below  the 
importing  point.  Broadly  speaking,  the  reduc- 
tions in  prices  made  by  the  American  Woolen 
Company  are  from  10  per  cent  to  12^  per  cent, 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  Fulton  serge  >>'o. 
3192,  usually  considered  an  index  to  goods 
prices,  is  marked  down  IT1/.,  cents  to  $1.12%, 
the  lowest  at  which  it  has  ever  sold. 
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By    MARK  SULLIVAN 

Part  of  this  statement  seems  to  indicate 
belief  that  under  a  reduced  tariff  the 
American  Woolen  Company  will  drive 
small  competitors  out,  will  absorb  more 
of  the  business,  and  will  teud  to  become 
more  of  a  trust  or  monopoly.  Maybe  so. 
If  it  turns  out  that  way,  not  only  as  re- 
spects the  woolen  industry,  but  others 
also,  the  Democratic  Administration  must 
face  it.  With  the  present  special  session 
Mr.  Wilson  will  get  the  tariff  and  the  cur- 
rency out  of  the  way.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regular  session  in  December 
he  must  take  up  the  question  which  was 
the  real  issue  between  him  and  the  Pro- 
gressives— the  disruption,  or  the  regula- 
tion, of  big  units  of  industry,  often  loosely 
called  monopolies  or  trusts. 

A  Tariff  Commission 

THIS  letter  is  a  type  of  comment  very 
frequently  seen : 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

In  your  article  of  last  week,  entitled  "Wil- 
liams on  Smoot,"  you  quote  the  powerful  Senator 
Williams  as  saying:  "I  will  frankly  confess 
that  after  a  study  of  this  question  the  more  we 
study  it  the  greater  our  consciousness  of  our 
ignorance  grows." 

Is  not  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
commission  of  experts,  as  suggested  in  the  Pro- 
gressive platform?  Dr.  A.  C.  Hauss,  Jr. 

There  are  few  facts  more  obvious  than 
that  we  must  have  a  tariff  commission  of 
experts.  But  it  has  been  made  clear  by 
the  Mulhall  revelations  that  the  Repub- 
lican movement  for  a  tariff  commission  a 
few  years  ago  was  not  intended  in  good 
faith,  but  was  designed  to  postpone  tariff 
revision  downward.  Even  if  the  move- 
ment had  been  in  good  faith,  if  the  tariff 
commission  idea  had  been  adopted,  the 
reductions  which  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Democrats  in  a  single  session  would 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference 
whether  the  commission  of  experts  starts 
in  from  a  high  basis  or  a  loir  basis.  But 
the  present  tariff  debate  has  brought  out 
inconsistencies  which  will  work  injustice, 
and  it  is  very  clear  that  there  must  be 
some  body  of  experts  to  go  promptly  at 
the  work  of  smoothing  out  rough  edges. 

Refreshing 

THIS  letter  from  George  Haven  Put- 
nam to  Chairman  Underwood  was 
meant  primarily  as  a  very  spirited  and 
proper  protest  against  the  proposed  cus- 
toms duties  upon  works  of  art  less  than 
fifty  years  old  and  upon  books  in  foreign 
languages.  Mr.  Putnam  wrote  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Copyright 
League  to  make  it  clear 

that  the  publishers  and  the  hook  trade  generally 
consider  such  a  tax  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and 
inexpedient,  even  on  the  basis  of  a  protectionist 
policy,  while  its  enactment  would  constitute  a 
material  inconsistency  in  the  policy  announced 
by  the  present  Congressional  majority.  .  .  . 

But  the  latter  part  of  this  manly  letter 
is  even  more  worthy  of  attention: 

/  am  myself  a  printer  and  a  book  manufac- 
turer as  ireil  as  a  publisher,  and  I  ant  express- 


ing not  only  my  individual  judgment  and  that  of 
mil  firm  but  that  of  the  American  publishers 
generally  in  the  statement  that  ire  have  no  need 
of  ii nil  special  assistance  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  maintain  the  foundations  of  our 
business. 

Such  letters  as  this  are  a  refreshing 
variation  from  the  calamity  chorus.  One 
wishes  (hat  the  New  England  textile 
manufacturers  were  capable  of  seeing 
their  situation  as  this  maker  of  books 
sees  his.  Another  letter  of  the  same  kind 
was  originally  printed  in  the  "News"  of 
Dallas,  Tex.; 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
...  I  want  publicly  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courageous  and  patriotic  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Wilson.  If  those  of  us  who 
approve  and  appreciate  the  great  fight  that  he 
is  now  waging  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
should  so  express  ourselves,  it  would  create 
and  neenforce  a  sentiment  that  would  make 
the  victory  easier  of  attainment.  /  am  a  pro- 
ducer of  beef,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  iron  and  steel,  and  therefore  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  tariff.  .  .  . 

Geokce  W.  Armstrong. 

The  Tax  on  Knowledge 

THE  proposal  of  certain  Senators 
that  ideas  imported  from  abroad 
be  taxed,  to  the  embarrassment  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  and  the  parallel  sug- 
gestion that  foreign  pictures  and  statues 
be  taxed  out  of  consideration  for  Ameri- 
can artists,  are  as  stupid  as  they  are 
insulting. 

History 

THERE  is  an  odd  analogy  between 
President  Cleveland's  last  Admin- 
istration, twenty  years  ago,  and  President 
Wilson's.  Each  had  a  tariff  question. 
Each  had  to  deal  witli  treason  on  the  part 
of  some  Democratic  Senators.  Cleveland 
had  three  traitors — Gorman  of  Maryland, 
Bryce  of  Ohio,  and  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Wilson  has  only  two.  the  two  from  Louisi- 
ana. That  difference  of  our  in  the  quan- 
tity of  unfaithful  Senators  has  made  the 
difference  between  what  Cleveland  de- 
scribed as  "party  perfidy  and  dishonor" 
and  an  honest  and  satisfactory  tariff  re- 
vision. Cleveland  had  a  banking  and  cur- 
rency problem  just  us  Wilson  has.  Cleve- 
land had  a  difficult  foreign  question,  the 
trouble  with  Great  Britain  over  Vene- 
zuela, just  as  Wilson  has  the  difficulty 
with  Mexico.  Wilson  may  well  hope  that 
his  foreign  question  will  end  as  happily 
as  Cleveland's.  "Twenty  Years  of  The 
Republic"  thus  describes  the  reading  of 
President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress 
on  the  Venezuela  question  : 

The  reading  of  this  message  was  received  in 
each  of  the  two  houses  with  a  tumult  of  wild  ap- 
plause from  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
The  former,  if  anything,  were  the  more  enthusi- 
astic. .  .  .  At  once  Mr.  Hitt  of  Illinois,  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House,  introduced  a 
bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  expense  of 
such  a  commission  as  the  President  had  sug- 
gested. ...  It  became  a  law  within  three  days. 
Not  a  single  vote  in  either  house  was  cast 
against  it.  Republicans  vied  with  Democrats 
in  praising  the  boldness  and  patriotism  of  the 
President.  From  all  over  the  country  came 
messages  of  congratulation  and  approval.  The 
most  partisan  of  Republican  newspapers  .  .  . 
eulogized  the  President's  action. 
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The  Hydropathic  Is  a  Twentieth-Century  Ark 


HOW  the  world  has  moved  on  since  Noah's  day  is  made 
evident  by  even  a  frankly  untechnical  comparison 
of  the  ark  with  Alphonse  Trinqual's  new  Hydropathic. 
Trinqual's  twentieth-century  model,  at  which  he  has  been 
working  at  intervals  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  which  is 
now  not  too  rapidly  hearing  completion  in  a  slough  near 
Mayfield,  Cal.,  is.  as  the  name  indicates,  a  scientific  water 
cure.  The  builder  predicts  that  when  another  great  in- 
undation comes  a  lot  of  scoffers  will  be  in  a  rush  to  take 


his  cure.  Trinqual  is  a  vegetarian,  and  has  made  no 
preparations  to  take  care  of  the  Pacific  Coast's  fauna. 
In  consequence  he  has  found  it  unnecessary  to  build  so 
large  a  boat  as  Noah's.  The  Hydropathic  is  so  feet  Ions, 
of  heavy  pine  and  redwood  and  sheathed  with  steel.  The 
hold  is  cut  up  into  a  series  of  living  rooms  and  food 
depots.  Trinqual,  an  expert  builder  and  mechanic,  is  doing 
all  the  work  himself.  He  says  he  has  plenty  of  time  before 
the  flood  comes.    "Noah,"  he  remarks,  "waited  000  years." 


Commuting  by  Air  Line 

AMERICA'S  first  aerocommuter  has 
achieved  such  success  this  month  with 
his  new  suburban  service  that  Chicago  soon 
may  lie  able  to  count  half  a  dozen  other  air 
lines  of  similar  equipment.  Harold  F.  McCor- 
mick,  a  pioneer  of  three  weeks'  experience 
in  this  new  department  of  transportation, 
established  his  schedule  on  the  first  <lay. 
Like  many  another  time  table,  it  is  subject 
to  change  without  notice.    Officially,  it  is: 

GOING 

Leave  Lake  Forest  9.50  a.m. 

Arrive  Grant  Park  10. IX  a.  m. 

RETURNING 

Leave  Grant  Park  J/.OH  p.  m. 

Arrive  Lake  Forest  p.  m. 

The  distance  between  McCormick's  Lake 
Forest  estate  and  Grant  Park.  Chicago,  is 
30  miles;  and  the  95-horsepower  hydroaero- 
plane express  often  makes  it  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  trip  the  craft  is  kept  at  an  aver- 
age height  of  00  feet  above  the  water.  <;ur 
photograph  shows  the  commuter  getting  into 
his  coat  to  leave  for  the  city.  The  craft  is 
named  the  Edith,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  McCor- 
mick.  a  daughter  of  John  I).  Rockefeller. 

The  enthusiastic  commuter  claims  many 
advantages  for  his  system,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  freedom  from  inter- 
ference from  crossing  patrolmen.  Also,  he 
is  never  troubled  with  cinders.  Nor  does  he 
ever  have  to  wait  until  bridges  are  opened. 


Weston  Adds  1,546  to  His  Mileage 

JUST  before  he  reached  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  ended  on 
August  2  his  walk  of  1,540  miles  from  New  York  to  the  Twin 
Cities,  Edward  Payson  Weston  posed  for  this  portrait  in  his  road 
costume.  Soon  afterward  the  quiet  of  this  country  scene  was 
changed  for  a  welcome  of  whistles  and  bells,  and  the  applause 
of  (wo  crowds  as  large  as  might  greet  a  President.  He  left  New 
York,  June  2.  and  walking  on  schedule  kept  an  engagement  to 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  of  the  Minneapolis  Athletic  Club. 
Our  insert  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  veteran  walker  as  he  ap- 
peared nearly  fifty  years  ago  on  a  walking  tour  in  New  England. 


A  French  Mary  Walker 

FRANCE  makes  the  privilege  of  wearing 
men's  trousers  (is  "privilege"  the  word'.'  I 
an  even  more  precious  distinction  than  that 
which  Dr.  Mary  Walker  has  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years  in  America.  Madame 
Dieulafoy,  whose  portrait  in  full  regalia  ap- 
pears above,  is  the  only  woman  in  France 
who  has  the  "right"  to  wear  male  attire.  She 
won  it  by  her  work  as  an  explorer  in  Asia 
and  as  a  mountain  climber  in  the  Himalayas. 
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A  Motor  Cycle  that  Rescues  and  Resuscitates 


REDONDO  BEACH,  one  of  Los  Angeles's  sea- 
side resorts,  claims  to  have  the  only  life- 
saving  motor  cycle  in  the  world.  The  machine 
will  nnike  70  miles  an  hour.  and.  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, will  carry  four  persons.  On  long  stretches 
of  beacli  it  is  difficult  for  life-savers  to  reach 
drowning  persons  in  the  old  way.  This  machine 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  most 
of  the  danger  to  bathers  in  deep  water. 

It  was  contrived  by  B.  A.  Minor,  superintendent 
of  the  beach,  and  George  Freeth,  chief  guard.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  a  stretcher  and  a  life-saving 
device,  consisting  of  a  reel,  a  buoy,  and  1,500  feet 
of  steel  wire,  together  with  a  pulmotor  for  re- 
suscitation purposes,  are  carried.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  7  horsepower  gasoline  engine  and  is  only  a 
little  heavier  than  the  average-sized  motor  cycle. 

The  entire  outfit  was  purchased  for  $450,  the 
proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  local  talent. 


The  machine  has  been  a  success  in  a  num- 
ber of  tests.  On  occasion  it  has  been  made  to 
serve  as  a  swift,  three-wheeled  ambulance. 

Bathing  in  Swarms 

A CAREFUL  count  of  the  number  of  bathers 
drowned  in  July  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  in  the  waters  about  New  York  City  shows 
an  average  of  six  a  week.  Nearly  all  of  these 
fatalities  were  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Sun- 
days, when  the  crowds  were  large. 

The  photograph  below,  showing  a  Sunday 
throng  of  bathers  on  the  beach  at  Coney  Island 
beside  the  new  municipal  bathhouse,  is  visual 
evidence  that  the  percentage  of  fatalities  is 
not.  after  all,  extremely  high.  This,  though 
the  most  crowded  beach,  is  only  one  of  twenty 
from  which  the  figures  on  drowning  are  reported. 
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A  Motor  Car  with  a  Sail 


AN  idea  that  Western  Kansas  prairies 
knew  forty  years  ago  as  the  "sail 
wagon"  has  appeared  again  this  sum- 
mer in  France,  hut  sporting  enough 
modern  attachments  to  claim  a  wel- 
come as  "the  latest  type  of  speed  craft." 
The  early-day  eat boat  cart  was  not 
a  remarkable  success,  but  the  "aero- 
plage,"  with  its  ball-bearing  axles  and 
pneumatic  tires  and  a  small  automobile 
engine  to  increase  the  speed  developed 
by  the  sail,  devours  distance  like  a 
monoplane.  Our  photograph  shows  one 
of  the  new  models — the  winner  of  a 
race  of  aeroplage  craft,  held  at  Harde- 
lot,  north  of  France — making  a  sharp 
turn  on  the  beach  and  splashing  through 
a  small  wave  as  part  of  the  fun.  The 
speed  of  the  turn  is  causing  the  left 
rear  wheel  to  cut  the  water  so  fast 
that  it  is  almost  possible  to  see  the 
sand  beneath  the  tire.  The  aeroplage 
is  not,  as  this  snapshot  might  seem  to 
indicate  a  craft  in  which  to  go  to  sea 
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Editorial  Comment 


"Governor  Cannon"  of  Massachusetts 

Till:  BADLY  DEMOKALIZED  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 
are  in  process  of  drafting  ex-Congressman  McCall  as  a  White 
Hope  to  run  against  the  Progressive,  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 
With  full  knowledge  of  the  dearth  of  Republican  leaders  in  the  Bay 
State,  we  are  still  free  to  say  we  know  of  no  likely  candidate  so  easy 
for  Mr.  Bird  to  campaign  against  successfully.  The  field  of  argument 
would  be  small  and  sharply  defined.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  would 
never  select  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  of  Danville.  111.,  as  Governor.  But 
it  would  take  a  subtle  dialectician  to  make  any  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  public  records  of  Uncle  Joe  and  Mr.  McCall.  Offhand  we 
can  recall  only  one  important  vote  on  which  they  differed.  Uncle  Joe 
finally  did  see  the  handwriting  and  voted  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators;  Mr.  McCall  never  did;  he  continued  to  oppose  it  when 
there  were  only  sixteen  other  Standpatters  in  Congress  so  completely 
standpat  as  to  stay  with  him.  McCall  was  Cannon's  friend  and  aide. 
Cannon  put  him  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  McCall,  with 
eight  other  Standpatters,  including  men  like  Fordney  of  Michigan, 
Payne  of  New  York,  and  Watson  of  Indiana,  made  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  voted  for  every  schedule  of  it,  and  advocated  it  in  Congress  and 
out.  During  the  successful  Insurgent  uprising,  which  finally  defeated 
Cannon  and  his  system,  Mr.  McCall  was  the  Speaker's  most  conspicu- 
ous and  efficient  public  defender. 

Changes 

TAMMANY  has  lasted  a  hundred  years,  yet  possibly  even  it  may 
go  down  in  the  present  era  of  political  regeneration.  The  best 
hope  against  it  that  we  have  seen  lies  in  a  quiet  movement  within 
the  Democratic  party  led  by  ex-Congressman  Steven  B.  Ayres.  He 
has  set  up  his  citadel  in  the  Bronx,  which  is  an  outlying  residence  dis- 
trict of  New  York  City.  Here  an  anti-Murphy  Progressive  Democratic 
organization  is  being  perfected.  The  Bronx  is  a  place  of  homes  and 
stability,  and  therefore  a  likelier  breeding  ground  for  opposition  to 
Murphy  than  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  where  the  more  or  less 
drifting,  unstable  quality  of  the  population  gives  Tammany  its  strong 
hold.  Not  only  is  Tammany  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  political  regen- 
eration, which  is  in  the  air  everywhere;  vital  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  nature  of  New  York's  population.  Manhattan  Island  is  becom- 
ing more  a  place  of  factories  and  offices,  and  less  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  sort  of  fungus  population  which  has  always  made  up  the  bulk 
of  Tammany's  strength.  Moreover,  fewer  immigrants  are  coming  to 
New  York  and  still  fewer  are  staying  in  New  York.  The  public  schools 
and  a  multitude  of  social  agencies  are  working  to  give  intelligence  and 
consciousness  and  conscience  to  those  submerged  peoples  who  have 
supplied  Tammany  with  both  its  floaters  and  its  regulars. 

The  New  Politics 

"  /CONSTRUCTIVE  STATESMANSHIP"  is  a  phrase  that  anybody, 
from  a  Presidential  candidate  to  a  ward  politician,  may  misuse 
as  much  as  he  likes  without  any  penalty — because  virtually  nobody 
knows  exactly  what  it  means.  No  esoteric  initiation  could  be  more 
mysterious  than  those  two  words,  yet  they  mean,  we  believe,  merely 
the  reverse  of  "muddle"  in  government — plus  a  little  of  the  larger 
vision.  Mr.  R.  M.  McClintock,  whose  series  of  articles  on  the  "New 
Politics"  is  concluded  in  this  issue,  makes  a  plea  for  some  of  those 
ideas,  thin  as  gossamer,  perhaps,  but  undeniably  in  the  air,  that  may 
be  grouped  under  the  name  of  "constructive  statesmanship.'*  The 
truth  is,  there  was  never  a  time  when  those  ideas  were  not  in  the  air. 
The  centuries  ferried  their  cradles  as  they  did  that  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. But  they  are  growing  daily  more  substantial.  The  tariff  is  (we 
hope  I  nol  a  perennial  topic,  nor  currency.  These  two  should  be  out 
of  the  way,  for  a  time,  with  the  end  of  the  present  Congress.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress,  President  Wilson  must  face  the 
problems  Mr.  McClintock  writes  about:  cooperation,  the  elimination 
of  waste,  constructive  statemanship — in  short.  These  always  are  and 
always  should  be  with  us.  for  their  possibilities  are  endless.  If  we  have 
demanded  competition,  it  is  because  we  were  and  are  aghast  at  the 
manner  and  rapidity  with  which  the  trusts  have  suddenly  locked  in  the 
American  nation  like  another  Samson  in  prison,  and  made  it  grind 
and  grind.  But  in  the  husk  of  competition  is  already  forming  the 
future — a  future  of  regulation,  coordination,  cooperation.    It  needs  no 


Socialist  to  tell  us  that  waste  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  poverty 
of  the  poor,  for  much  dull  and  futile  labor,  for  endless  and  stupid  re- 
duplication. Planless  and  formless  the  cities  stretch  and  expand; 
distribution  continues  unorganized,  spasmodic,  unscientific;  equipment 
multiplies  needlessly — the  mind  reels  at  the  monstrous  disorder  of  it 
all.  That  is  what  Mr.  McClintock  deplores  in  his  articles,  and  there- 
in he  has  our  entire  sympathy.  "Shall  we  not,"  he  asks,  and  we  ask 
with  him,  shall  we  not  "then  turn  our  attention  immediately  to  the 
work  at  hand,  that  of  so  regulating  all  business  that  there  shall 
be  in  it  least  waste,  least  injustice,  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  public  need  ?" 


The  Same  Old  Issue 


LINDSEY  baiting  in  Denver  continues.  This  time  it  is  an  organizaj 
'  tion  called  the  Woman's  Protective  League  which  is  planting  the 
banderillas.  The  specific  charge  is  that  despoilers  of  children  have  got 
off  too  lightly  in  Lindsey's  .Juvenile  Court.  Agitation  is  on  for  a  recall 
campaign  against  him.  Pending  a  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence, 
people  at  a  distance  will  fall  back  upon  a  well-founded  faith  in  the 
personal  integrity  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  They  will  bear  in  mind 
that  for  a  decade  he  has  stood  with  a  protecting  arm  about  the  child 
who  comes  in  conflict  with  the  law;  and  in  view  of  the  wisdom,  sym- 
pathy, and  courage  which  he  has  manifested  will  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  too  great  leniency  toward  mon- 
sters who  debauch  little  children.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  conclude 
that  this  is  only  one  more  plot  of  the  selfish  interests  which  have  fought 
Lindsey  savagely  aud  vindictively  for  years,  holding  of  small  account 
the  protector  of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  children,  when  he  stood 
between  a  reckless  political  machine  and  its  designs. 

Mr.  Bryan 

NO  CRITICISM  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  his  activity  as  a  professional 
lecturer  while  in  the  service  of  his  country  rankles  so  deeply,  we 
suspect,  as  the  project  of  the  Texas  Democrats  who  are  raising  a  fund 
by  popular  .subscription  to  eke  out  the  Commoner's  salary  and  private 
income.  Men  thrive  on  the  blows  their  foes  deliver,  but  one's  friends 
— how  their  loviug-kinduess  can  cut! 

Futility 

JULES  VERNE'S  Phineas  Fogg  took  eighty  days  to  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth.  John  Henry  Mears,  representing  a  New  York 
newspaper,  has  turned  the  trick  in  something  under  thirty-six  days. 
Thus  does  fact  better  fiction.  America  now  holds  the  championship 
in  fast  travel,  formerly  the  property  of  M.  Andre  Jager-Schmidt  of 
Paris — a  newspaper  man.  It  is  demonstrated  that  a  man  may  rash 
round  the  world — more  precisely,  round  the  North  Pole — at  an  aver- 
age rate,  by  land  and  sea,  exceeding  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour. 
But  it  is  a  futile  experiment.  There  is  little  to  be  learned  from  it, 
least  of  all  by  the  traveler  himself.  Speed  is  the  last  desiderium  in 
travel  for  pleasure,  whatever  may  he  said  for  the  exhilaration  of  aero- 
planing  and  joy  riding.  Kipling  invented  a  character  who  raced 
against  time  in  a  hammock.  At  this  hot  season,  it  seems  to  us  thai 
his  device  was  a  great  deal  more  reasonable  than  John  Henry  Mears's. 

Impudence 

IMMUNITY  BREEDS  RASHNESS.  So  long  have  the  parent 
medicine  makers  purchased  with  their  advertising  funds  exemp- 
tion from  newspaper  criticism  that  they  have  come  to  regard  them- 
selves as  highly  privileged  characters.  On  no  other  theory  can  there 
be  explanation  of  the  libel  suit  brought  by  one  C.  A.  Barnes  against 
the  Detroit  "Saturday  Night,"  because  that  spirited  weekly,  in  the 
course  of  its  campaign  against  quackery,  fell  foul  of  the  consumption 
"cure,"  Nature's  Creation,  of  which  lie  is  the  Detroit  agent.  Barnes 
professes  to  consider  himself  damaged  $25,000  worth  by  the  action 
of  Editor  Ni.mmo  in  calling  upon  the  Federal  (iovernment  to  issue 
a  fraud  order  against  him.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
Mr.  Nimmo  did  to  Nature's  Creation.  He  showed  it  to  be  a  worth- 
less and  potentially  very  dangerous  form  of  quackery  supported  by 
testimonials  from  grateful  patients  who  had  inconsiderately  died  of 
the  very  disease  of  which  the  nostrum  had  "cured"  them.  He  proved 
that  their  claims  were  false,  their  medicine  a  cheap  mixture  of  iodide 
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dark  suspicion  re- 
well   founded.  In 
patent  medicines 


of  potassium,  and  their  whole  system  a  typical  bit  of  quackery. 
So  impressed  was  the  Detroit  "News"  with  the  expose  thai  it  notified 
Barnes  to  get  out  of  its  columns  with  his  advertising  and  stay  out. 
Whereupon  Barnes  rushed  into  court,  complaining  thai  he  had  been 
maltreated  "as  an  individual  and  private  citizen,  and  as  the  agent 
for  the  sale  of  said  medicine,"  and  declaring  his  unalterable 
conviction  that  the  demand  lor  a  fraud  order  against  his  activities 
was  tantamount  to  a  charge  that  he  was  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Singular  perspicacity  on  the  pari  of  .Mr.  Barnes!  We  violate  no 
confidence  of  Editor  Nimmo's  in  stating  that  the 
gardiug  the  editorial  meaning  and  intent  was 
our  own  incursions  into  the  battle  field  oi 
we  have  encountered  some  notable  in- 
stances of  the  impudence  of  ipiackery, 
but  none  more  astounding  than  that  the  WM  \Ar-_rf 
vender  of  24  cents'  worth  of  a  common  ,  >'  >  -j~ 
drug,  sold  at  as  a  sure  cure  !'or  in 
berculosis,  should  submit  his  case  to 
the  findings  of  an  American  jury.  .Mr.  '.- 
Ximmo  has  little  to  fear.  So  much  can  i-*^.;-;  i 
hardly  be  said  for  his  opponent.  The 
searching  publicity  of  a  legal  inquiry  is 
the  last  thing  that  he  or  his  nostrum  ^ 
can  afford;  and  it  is  in  reality  they  thai 
will  be  on  trial.  Meantime  the  "Satur- 
day Night"  continues  unperturbed  lust- 
ily to  flutter  the  vulture  roosts  of  the 
other  fake  nostrums  and  to  make  life  a 
constant  irritation  to  the  local  papers 
which  support  and  foster  their  trade 
in  human  life. 


A  Challenge  to  Alabama 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Cotton  Mills,  Mr.  Mtrray 
W.  Dunlap,  has  no  use  for  newspaper 
men  who  ask  pointed  questions  about 
child  labor.  They  annoy  him,  and  he 
does  not  propose  to  encourage  them  in 
seeking  interviews.  JohnC.  O'Connell, 
editor  of  the  Mobile  "Item,"  read  our 
recent  allusion  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  Mobile  Cotton  Mills  for  "families 
with  children,  mostly  twelve  years  of 
age  and  up,"  and  sent  a  reporter  to 
Mr.  Dunlap  to  ask  him  if  he  cared  to 
make  a  reply  Mr.  Dunlap  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "That's  our  business;  I  don't 
think  it  concerns  you  in  the  least."  Mr. 

O'Connell  regards  Mr.  Dlnlap's  rather  contemptuous  answer  as 
a  challenge  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  we  think  he  is  right.  We 
are  sure  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories.  The  trouble  there,  as  in  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina,  is  that  public  sentiment  in  such  matters  is  too 
passive.  In  order  to  stop  the  sacrifice  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for 
dividends,  the  people  have  got  to  make  themselves  felt  in  their  Legis- 
lature. Some  Alabamans  resent  outside  criticism,  saying  the  whole 
State  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  industrial 
employers.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  find  it  unpleasant 
to  have  criticism  directed  at  them,  but  they  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  collectively  responsible  for  the  laws  in  their 
statute  books.  Collier's,  for  one,  is  confident  that,  thanks  to  the  cour- 
ageous fight  that  is  being  made  by  the  Mobile  "Item"  and  the  other 
progressive  newspapers  of  Alabama,  it  will  not  be  long  before  public 
sentiment  will  be  strong  enough  to  compel  the  Legislature  to  enact  the 
right  kind  of  a  child-labor  law  and  thereby  wipe  out  theState's  disgrace. 

What  Is  Worth  Reading 

AT  A  RECENT  GATHERING  of  publishers  and  editors  a  speaker 
^  waxed  merry  over  the  high  ethical  lessons  likely  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  prize  stories  selected  for  Collier's  by  such  judges  as 
Ida  M.  Tarrell,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Mark  Sullivan.  That 
was  good  matter  for  jest,  but  no  contestant  need  take  the  joke  to 
heart,  for  Collier's  is  not  out  for  tracts,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
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afraid  that  this  trio  has  any  alarming  bias  for  tracts.  Since  they 
are  all  warmly  human  human-beings,  clean  of  self-righteousness  or 
any  pestilential  devotion  to  the  respectable,  all  marked  by  a  fixed 
preference  for  the  publican  over  the  Pharisee,  you  may  be  sure  that 
on  the  firing  line,  where  they  all  stand,  they  get  their  fill  of  moral 
ammunition.  With  people  of  less  weight  and  culture  the  danger 
might  be  an  undue  hunger  for  levity.  An  undue  hunger  for  levity 
is  just  now  a  degrading  influence  on  our  stage  and  in  our  publica- 
tions, particularly  as  managers  ami  publishers  exaggerate  the  hunger 
and  overestimate  the  proportion  of  people  who  feel  it;  but  there 
is  small  danger  of  this  one-sided ness  in  our  judges.  They  are  all 
people  who  have  kept,  who  carefully  conserve,  the  power  to  really 

_    read.     And   they  are  all   people  who 

:  \V'  literature,    meaning  distinctly 

AA7; .'M/A' V  A'^:     books  thai  have  been  in  the  world  long 

enough    lor  !  I  .  i :    calling  anil  election, 
*    -   z,-'  '    r     <         ,  to  be  sure.     Does  some  devotee  of  the 

up  to  date  start  in  distrust  at  thai  ? 
Well,  thai  kind  of  a  devotee  of  the 
up  to  date  is  not  likely  to  write  a  good 
story;  the  most  successful  producers  of 
the  up  to  date,  from  George  Auk  and 
().  Henry  to  Mark  Twain,  have  been 
devoted  to  real  literature.  That  is  the 
devotion  thai  frees  writers  and  critics 
from  any  cramping  prejudice  for  the 
last  fashion,  or  for  one  particular 
recipe,  or  for  the  methods  of  the  latest 
winner,  or  for  the  teaching  of  a  third- 
rate  professor.  God  gives  I  lis  gifts  in 
continually  new  form,  and  the  hard 
row  of  genius  comes  because  the  me- 
diocre are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing jusl  like  something  else.  We 
have  pretended  here  to  be  touching 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  judges 
in  the  Collier  Prize  Contest,  but  what 
we  are  interested  in  really  is  getting 
in  on  the  slant  a  plea  for  reading,  a 
plea  for  books — old  books  whose  good- 
ness is  much  surer  than  your  taste  or 
ours — a  plea  for  a  little  of  the  lei- 
surely culture  that  leads  to  ripeness; 
and  "ripeness  is  all,"  as  somebody  in 
Shakespeare  says.  Finally,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  in  catholicity,  let 
it  be  admitted  that  sometimes  even 
tracts  are  also  great  stories  (though 
examples  later  than  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" are  a  little  hard  to  recall),  and  we  have  hopes  we  would  not 
miss  even  such  a  one  if  it  came  along. 

Reality 

N  THE  WORLD'S  RESPLENDENT  ONES,  thev  who  have  cher- 
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They  are  self-sufficient.  They  carefully  avoid  rendering  Help  that 
would  hinder  their  own  speed.  They  seem  not  wholly  large.  At 
least  they  seem  smaller  than  the  patienl  obscure,  who  give  half 
their  scant  vitality  to  furthering  burdened  neighbors  and  bringing 
a  belter  day.  We  know  a  letter  carrier.  When  we  range  around 
for  one  whose  life  satisfies,  our  thought  comes  back  and  finds  its 
resting  place  with  him.  He  gives  more  than  other  men  whose  lei- 
sure is  ampler.  What  he  thinks  about  life  seems  soundly  based.  It  is 
woven  out  of  poverty  and  struggle.  He  has  seen  the  game.  He  knows 
what  conditions  are  set  for  the  lowly.  He  knows  the  hours  that  make 
up  the  day,  and  how  for  the  humble  there  is  no  series  of  easy  advance 
incuts  from  strength  to  strength,  dealt  out  by  the  inner  circle  of  pleas- 
ant folk  a1  ease  in  the  seats  of  power.  lie  knows  that  there  will  be 
no  sudden  luck  that  will  lift  them  high  out  of  distress.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  humble,  when  your  loved  one  is  ill,  you  cannot  command  the  un- 
divided attention  and  skill  of  a  trusted  physician.  When  you  lose  a 
job  you  are  not  sheltered  by  a  bank  surplus  while  you  search  for  new 
work.  There  is  no  breakwater  between  you  and  the  wash  of  anguish 
and  annovance.    You  are  out  where  the  seas  run  high. 
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An  Alaskan  Volcano  in  Eruption 


Exploring  the  Frigid  Upper  Air 


AT  a  height  of  15  miles  above 
Catalina  Island,  California,  a 
meteorograph,  which  two  bal- 
loons bore  aloft  in  a  small 
wicker  basket  a  few  weeks  ago, 
recorded  a  temperature  of  S5 
degrees  below  zero.  The  photo- 
graph at  the  right  shows  the 
basket  beginning  its  ascension. 
One  of  the  balloons  burst  at  last, 
and  the  other  and  the  meteoro- 
graph dropped  into  the  sea  .'! 
miles  offshore.  The  Government 
Weather  Bureau  is  making  a 
series  of  such  explorations  of 
the  upper  air  to  discover  new 
facts  about  the  great  areas  of 
high  and  low  pressure  that  pro- 
duce storms  and  fair  weather. 
The  scientists  are  sounding  the 
aii-  layer's  thickness  and  record- 
ing its  humidity  and  temperatures. 

A  Shadow  on  the 

Silver  Lining 


T 


HK  picture  at  the  left  is  a 


taken  from  such  a  fearful  alti- 
tude as  the  Catalina  Island  bas- 
ket attained,  yet  from  so  high 
above  the  clouds  that  the  bal- 
loon cast  its  shadow  upon  them. 
The  photographer  was  rifling 
approximately  7,000  feet  above 
earth.  The  snapshot  was  made 
from  the  balloon  K(IMS(l8  Citjl  If 
when  it  was  contesting  for  the 
honor  of  being  named  one  of 
the  three  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional balloon  races  that  are  to 
be  held  in  France  next  October. 


Copyr 

MOUNT  K  ATM  A  I,  in  the  Aleutian  Range  on 
the  mainland  of  Alaska,  is  again  in  violent 
eruption.  The  accompanying  snapshots  are  the 
tirst  near  views  of  the  peak  and  the  crater  to 
be  taken  since  the  sudden  explosions  in  June 
that  hurled  bowlders  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter 
distances  of  more  than  a  mile. 

Some  of  the  other  volcanoes  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  are  becom- 
ing more  active.  Mount  Shishaldin  and  Mount 
Pavlof,  though  believed  by  geologists  to  he  in 
different  volcanic  zone  than  Mount  Katmai, 
are  also  in  eruption. 

Mount  Katmai's  eruption  in  1itl2  turned  day 
into  darkness  in  its  vicinity  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  covered  Kadiak  Island  and  some  of  its 
neighbors  with  a  layer  of  ashes  that  varied  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet.  The 
narrow  escape  of  the  islanders  last  year  taught 
them  to  keep  well  out  of  the  danger  zone  this 
season  during  Katmai's  periods  of  violence.  The 
present  eruption  does  not  threaten  to  do  much 
damage.   It  is  more  .spectacular  than  menacing. 
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/i  Sham  Battle  with  Indians  as  a 
Dedication  Ceremony 


ORIGINAL  photographs  of  the  life 
of  the  early  West  are  scarce. 
Frederic  Remington's  faithful  sketches 
make  this  deficiency  less  serious, 
however;  and  as  a  supplement  to 
Remington,  snapshot  cameras  have 
been  recording  some  recent  attempts 
to  reenact  stirring  episodes  of  the 
past.  The  photograph  above  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  latest  series.  It 
shows  a  picturesque  part  of  the  cere- 
monies with  which  Fort  Rice,  south 
of  Mandan,  X.  Dak.,  was  deeded  to 
the  State  a  few  weeks  ago  as  a  public 
park.  Two  companies  of  militia  repre- 
sented the  United  States  troops  in 
reenacting  the  repulse  of  an  attack  of 
Sioux  Indians  upon  a  wagon  train 
and  upon  the  fort  itself. 

From  this  fort  in  July.  1S(i4.  Gen- 
eral' Sully's  column  moved  west  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Kildeer  Moun- 
tains with  the  Sioux.    Fort  Rice  was 


tin1  first  post  established  in  western 
North  Dakota. 

At  the  more  conventional  exercises 
of  the  dedication  two  Sioux  leaders. 
Red  Tomahawk  and  John  Grass,  were 
on  the  list  of  speakers  of  the  day, 
with  Governor  L.  15.  Hanna  and  Judge 
A.  A.  Bruce  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 

Piegan  Indians  as 
"Movie  "  Actors 

A FIOW  conscientious  attempts  have 
been  made  by  motion-picture  men 
to  describe  the  old-time  life  of  the 
American  Indian  upon  the  films.  The 
photograph  at  the  right  is  enlarged 
from  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  films.  Piegan  Indians  were  the 
actors  and  Glacier  Park  Reservation 
the  stage.  The  film  shows  a  number 
of  old  tribal  customs  and  ceremonies. 


A  Pageant  in  Honor  of 
Utah's  Pioneers 

SALT  LAKE  CITY'S  1913  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  of  the  arrival  of 
dab's  pioneers  was  a  pageant  so  am- 
bitious that  it  was  compared  with  the 
1S97  semicentennial.  Our  photograph 
shows  the  float  which  represented 
Brigham  Young  •  pointing  out  the 
chosen  valley.  In  the  background  is 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  3,000  chil- 
dren who  marched  with  Hags  and 
sang  national  airs.  Replicas  of  the 
wagons  of  (lie  original  ox  train, 
and  14.'!  men.  .'!  women,  and  -  chil- 
dren costumed  as  the  pioneers  who 
first  entered  Emigration  Canon,  con- 
stituted another  division  of  the  pa- 
rade. W.  C.  A.  Smoot,  a  pioneer, 
led  the  procession  in  a  motor  car. 
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"The  Sinful  Six" 


By  Ed  Cahn 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    W.  J.  GLACKENS 


"That's  all  right;  yesh.  I  gave  you  twenty  dollars; 
take  it  out  of  zat,"  quoth  he  who  was  all  awash 


^TOT  only  has  the  waiter  humor 
and  a  conscience  tucked  away  be- 
neath his  dickey  and  Eton  jacket,  but  as 
Mr.  Cahn,  who  knows  him  intimately, 
shows  us,  he  possesses  a  full  share  of 
the  warm  humanity  and  sympathy  that 
save  this  little  earth  of  ours  from  being 
a  howling  wilderness. 


H 


'FA*.  bo !    Get  busy  there!    Maloney's  giving 
party  to-night  and  you're  Invited." 
'"I  ain't  goin'  to  no  party:  I'm  goin'  to 
dust  along  to  see  ('arson." 
"Where  does  he  tend  bar?" 

"Don'tcha  know  him?  Why.  he's  the  guy  that  gets 
canned  out  of  every  eats  palace  in  town — lives  up  here 
in  Cat  Alley  with  his  wife  an'  kid.  Everything's  on 
the  bum  with  them.  The  missus  is  always  sick  an' 
Carson  hasn't  had  a  good  job  in  a  coon's  age.  lie's 
such  a  punk  waiter  that  he  couldn't  serve  hay  to  a 
mule  right.  All  the  head  waiters  are  onto  him*  an' 
he  can't  get  a  job  nowheres ;  but  he's  a  line  feller 
and  I  like  him. 

"That  fool  kid  of  his  was  chasin'  a  ball  in  the 
gutter  an'  got  kicked  by  a  truck  horse,  an'  I  s'pose 
has  got  to  wink  out  'cause  there  ain't  a  few  bones  in 
the  bos  to  fix  him  up  right.  You  know  how  them 
doctors  give  all  kinds  of  orders  what  to  do  fer  a  kid 
and  don't  never  stop  to  ask  have  folks  got  the  price 
I  wish  I  could  do  somethin'.  hut—"  Manners  groaned 
and  dully  gathered  up  a  handful  of  knives  and  forks 
and  indifferently  inspected  the  idle  of  dishes  upon  his 
tray  before  lifting  it  to  his  shoulder. 
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THAT'S  why  I'm  telling  you."  said  Gresh.  'Tut 
a  hetter  map  on  and  rustle  up  a  little  coin. 
Maybe  you'll  have  a  run  of  luck  and  clean 
us  all  out." 

"Cheese  it!  Luck  an'  me  ain't  on  speakin'  terms. 
Ever  since  I've  been  transferred  from  the  main 
dinin'  room  downstairs  to  these  private  ones  up 
here  luck's  been  against  me.  I  ain't  made  two  bits 
this  evenin' — the  big  drink  or  the  bread  line  fer 
me." 

"That's  right  !"  interrupted  a  third  voice,  gruffly. 
"Look  at  that  there  layout  you  got!    Where's  your 


garnish?  What  do  you  mean  by  takin' 
a  plank  out  without  no  trimmin's?" 

"Don't  call  me;  call  the  cook.  I 
ain't  doin'  the  broilin',"  defended 
Manners,  while  Gresh,  minus  a  few 
small  items  of  service  on  his  own 
tray,  discreetly  took  himself  away 
with  all  speed. 

Several  times,  in  the  halls  sepa- 
rating the  private  dining  rooms, 
where  they  fed  the  hungry  and 
quenched  the  thirst  of  the  thirsty, 
the  other  waiters  tried  to  lift  the 
gloom  that  seemed  to  have  claimed 
Manners  for  his  own.  Maloney  was 
giving  a  party  and  they  reminded 
him  of  the  delights  of  a  party  at 
Maloney's,  but  all  in  vain;  poor  Man- 
ners had  suffered  one  of  the  streaks 
of  bad  luck  which  periodically  afflict 
all  waiters,  and  his  spirits  were  ut- 
terly crushed. 

For  days  he  had  served  none  but 
"beer  bunches,"  "tight  wads "  and 
"cheaii  skates,"  and  the  tips  he  had 
garnered  were  sinfully  small,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  more  he  tried  to 
please  the  smaller  they  became. 

One  patron  had  even  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  him  without  set- 
tling the  check,  and  Maxmum's  Cafe 
had  an  ironclad  rule  to  the  effect  that 
in  such  cases  the  waiter  must  settle 
the  check  himself. 

Besides  this,  he  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  drop  a  tray,  ruining  all 
the  food  thereon,  and  breaking  two 
dollars'  worth  of  crockery,  all  of 
which  he  must  pay  for;  and.  to  cap  the  climax,  his 
pockets  had  been  deftly  picked  on  his  way  to  work 
that  very  afternoon.  Manners  thought  that  the  world 
was  a  very  dark,  uninteresting,  and,  above  all, unprofit- 
able place,  and  remarks  about  the  festivities  shortly 
to  be  held  at  Maloney's  only  blackened  his  mood. 

Of  what  account  is  an  invitation  to  a  poker  party 
if  one  has  not  so  much  as  a  quarter  to  feed  the  kitty, 
to  say  nothing  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  game,  or  pro- 
viding his  share  of  the  supper,  which  invariably  pre- 
ceded these  functions? — although  this  last  did  not 
present  so  many  difficulties. 

Manners  was  taking  the  long  flight  of  stairs  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  floor  of  the  private  dining 
rooms  with  as  much  dignity  and  leisure  as  a  Con- 
gressman (Hit  for  a  stroll — instead  of  making  them 
at  the  lively  scamper  of  a  waiter  in  his  right  mind — 
when  the  apoplectic  face  of  the  captain  appeared  ,-it 
the  top. 

"Hey,  man!  What's  eating  you?  Hurry  up!  That 
guy  you're  waiting  on  is  fair  ramping!  lie  says 
he's  grown  a  full  beard  since  he  ordered.  Look 
sharp  there  and  get  it  going  now.  A  big  bunch's 
just  come  in  and  everybody's  busy  as  a  cranberry 
merchant.  I'm  over  a  bar'],  and  here  you  are  giv- 
ing points  to  a  snail.    Beat  it  !" 

T HI'S  admonished,  Manners  put  on  a  little  more 
speed,  served  his  party,  and  took  another 
order. 

At  the  pantry  Maloney  whispered:  "Party  to-night. 
Supper  first.  Are  you  on?"  lint  he  dashed  away 
before  Manners  could  answer.  Fitch,  a  few  moments 
later,  told  him  that  four  steaks  would  be  needed 
and  confided  also  that  he  was  glad  he  himself  was 
unlucky  at  love — for  he  was  sure  going  to  trim  the 
whole  crowd  at  the  cards  if  there  was  a  thing  in 
the  old  saying. 

"Bottle's  behind  the  pipes  next  to  room  ten.  Get 
busy!"  hissed  Gresh  in  his  ear  as  he  whizzed  by  with 
a  trayful  of  glasses  and  a  thickly  swaddled  something 
reposing  in  a  bucket  of  ice. 

Manners  nodded,  and  after  a  wary  look  around 
stopped  an  instant,  and  carefully  tipped  a  few  drops 
of  the  whisky  from  each  of  the  six  glasses  on  his 
tray  into  a  wide-mouthed  vial  which  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  and  then  replaced.  After  which  he 
ran  a  not  scrupulously  clean  finger  around  the  rim 
of  each  glass  in  order  to  dry  it.  then  resumed  his 
way.  It  happened  that  he  had  parties  in  two  differ- 
ent rooms  ordering  whisky  very  frequently,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  vial  was  full. 

He  then  watched  for  an  instant  when  the  captain 
was  not  in  sight:  when  he  was  sure  that  the  head 


waiter  was  not  prowling  around  seeking  whom  he 
might  devour  for  just  such  crimes ;  when  no  greedy 
rnopper  or  omnibus  hoy  was  by  to  spy  and  later  con- 
fiscate the  cache,  and,  as  he  was  an  expert,  when 
that  instant  came,  it  was  but  the  work  of  another  to 
draw  forth  the  large  flask  behind  the  pipes,  empty 
the  vial,  replace  the  flask,  and  make  ready  to  repeat 
the  process  as  soon  as  the  vial  was  again  full. 

MALONEY,  Fitch,  Gresh,  and  Frawley  were  all 
doing   the   same   as   often   as   their  patrons 
ordered  whisky. 
"Well  anyway,"  thought  Manners  gloomily,  "I'm 
providin'  some  of  the  nose  paint  at  least." 

"How  are  they  coming,  Man'.'"  asked  Gresh  as  he 
purposely  contrived  accidentally  to  seize  the  chicken 
ordered  by  another  waiter  and  make  off  witli  it. 
thereby  making  extra  quick  time  on  his  own  order, 
a  large  tip  certain,  and  forcing  a  double  wait  upon 
the  other  waiter,  making  his  tip  even  more  certainly 
small,  if  not  causing  it  to  vanish  utterly. 

Loud  cries  of  rage  filled  the  kitchen  as  the  bereft 
waiter  discovered  his  loss,  but  by  that  time  Gresh 
had  passed  the  eagle-eyed  checker  in  company  with 
Manners  and  was  once  more  climbing  the  stairs. 

The  deafening  clatter  of  dishes,  silver,  pots,  pans, 
and  kettles  and  the  babe!  of  the  place  drowned  the 
most  of  Manners's  profane  reply  to  Orosh's:  "How 
are  they  coming,  old  man?" 

The  comparative  quiet  of  the  upper  halls,  however, 
lec  him  hear  that  in  Manners's  opinion  he.  Manners, 
would  be  permanently  hoodooed  until  he  got  even 
with  the  man  who  had  cheated  him  out  of  not  only 
his  hard-earned  and  perfectly  legitimate  tip,  but  the 
price  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  meal  as  well. 

"Yeh!  an'  him  that  rich  he's  fairly  poisonous!  But 
that  is  the  way  all  them  predatory  plutes  gets  theirs. 
Gresh;  when  they  swipe  it  off  widders  an'  orfuns  it's 
bad  enough,  but  when  they  get  to  takin'  it  away  from 
waiters,  the  limit  is  sure  reached." 

"Aw  cheer  up!  Maloney's  giving  a  party!  Ferget 
it;  everybody  gets  stung  now  and  then."  consoled 
Gresh. 

"It  ain't  the  ten  bones  I'm  hollerin'  about !  It's 
because  he's  got  me  buffaloed.  I  ain't  had  no  luck 
since  !  I'm  gettin'  so's  I'm  afraid  to  walk  along  the  side- 
walk for  fear  somebody'll  push  a  brick  over  onto  me." 

THE  plaint  was  cut  short  by  Gresh's  turning  in 
at  number  fifteen  and  Manners  into  number 
seventeen.     A  few  moments  later  they  were 
lounging  in  the  hall  listening  to  Frawley's  hurried 
report  on  the  feast  to  come. 

"Hully  gee!"  whispered  that  gentleman,  using  his 
side  towel  first  to  mop  bis  perspiring  brow  and  then 
to  flick  a  few  drops  of  soup  from  bis  boots.  "It'll 
sure  feel  fine  to  have  a  good  feed  once  more.  Me'n' 
Butterfield's  got  three  steaks,  fine  big  boys.  The  bot- 
tle is  pretty  near  full  too.  You  fellows  rustle  up  a 
few  artichokes,  and  we  got  to  get  a  salad  yet.  Bring 
anything  you  can  cabbage  onto." 

"No.  10 — Fraw — ley!"  called  Ashton  from  the  call 
board.  Frawley  scurried  away  to  his  customer;  they 
saw  him  knock  at  the  door,  and  it  had  hardly  closed 
upon  him  when  Oresh  ejaculated:  "Holy  good  pars- 
nips! What's  that?"  For  from  the  room  nearest 
the  call  board  came  sounds  of  violence. 

"Hey,  lads!"  Ashton  summoned  them  with  a  wave 
of  one  short  arm.  reached  the  noisy  room  in  two 
bounds  and  a  slide,  wrenched  open  the  door,  and  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  medee  by  the  time  Gresh  and  Man- 
ners reached  him. 

The  gentlemen  who.  until  a  moment  ago.  had  been 
peacefully  dining  were  now  engaged  in  trying  to  chew 
each  other's  ears  off. 

Ashton  separated  them  with  difficulty,  hut  with  ad- 
mirable dispatch,  casting  the  smaller  of  the  two  into  a 
far  corner  with  such  force  that  it  knocked  all  desire 
for  further  fight  out  of  him — together  with  his  breath. 

The  other  man.  though,  was  consumed  with  a  desire 
to  annihilate  the  entire  staff,  and  when  be  really  got 
into  action  seemed  to  have  turned  himself  into  a 
human  pinwheel.  completely  bounded  by  fists.  Before 
they  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  the  room,  across 
the  entrance  hall,  down  the  marble-cake  stairs,  and 
kicked  into  the  street,  he  had  done  considerable  dam- 
age, but  nothing  serious  or  even  disfiguring  except  that 
the  nose  of  the  hoodooed  Manners,  thanks  to  him. 
was  flowing  a  rich  crimson  stream,  that  made  it  im- 
possible for  that  unhappy  toiler  to  answer  the  bells 
of  his  customers.  The  delay  aroused  the  animosity 
of  his  impatient  guests,  now  taken  over  by  Gresh, 
and  lost  him  the  tips  he  had  earned  that  evening — 
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of  which  did  not  tend  to  cheer  him  to  any  notice- 
able degree. 

At  last  the  claret  flow  abated,  Manners  washed  his 
face,  smoothed  his  hair,  and  announced  himself  ready 
for  the  next  blow  from  unkind  fate. 

"Aw,  the  watch's  pretty  near  up,"  said  Captain 
Ashton.  "Ferget  it.  I  hear  Maloney's  givin'  a  party, 
and  you  better  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the  boys." 

"Yes,"  rumbled  Butterrield.  "you  done  enough  to 
earn  your  bread  to-day.  kid,  but  I  dunno  about  the 
cheese.  Next  watch's  comin'  on  in  a  minute;  give 
'em  a  chance." 

"Not  on  your  crayon  portrait!  The  next  bell  is  fer 
me.    I  got  to  make  eats  money  to-night." 

"(Jet  the  eats  at  Maloney's." 

"Tempt  me  not,  base-born  villain  !  Xo  poker  fer  me. 
I'm  goin'  to  take  the  next  bell  an'  work  overtime  if 
Cap'n  Brantner  will  stand  for  it." 


Just  then  footsteps  on  the  stairs  warned  Captain 
Ashton  of  the  appearance  of  another  guest,  and  he 
hastened  away  to  play  the  host.  When  he  returned 
he  was  grinning  like  an  amiable  shark. 

"Manners,  here's  your  friend  that  hung  you  up  fer 
that  dinner  check  back  again!  Loaded  to  the  guards, 
too!    Go  see  what  he  wants." 

MANNERS  sprang  to  bis  feet  so  suddenly  that  his 
chair  skidded  behind  him  and  there  was  a  me- 
tallic sound  on  the  floor  as  the  leg  of  the  chair 
struck  some  object  in  its  path  ami  sent  it  spinning. 
Manners  picked  it  up  and  laughed  joyfully  as  he  held 
it  aloft.    It  was  a  silver  dollar. 

"Hurrah,  boys!  I'm  goin'  to  get  back  my  rabbit's 
foot !" 

"Fine!  But  let  the  old  souse  wait  for  Brantnor's 
boys,  and  come  on  with  us."  urged  Butterrield. 


"An'  miss  this  chance!  You  go  along  an'  I'll  join 
yon  later  maybe,"  cried  Manners,  leaving  to  reply  to 
the  bell  of  the  newcomer 

"Hope  he  don't  start  any  rough  stuff,"  remarked 
Ashton. 

"Leave  it  to  Man!  Here's  Brantner  an'  the  other 
watch.  So  long,  cap."  and  Maloney's  little  clique  led 
the  rest  of  the  waiters  in  the  retreat.  «)n  the  skill 
in  making  a  getaway,  of  live  of  "The  Sinful  Six,"  as 
they  were  dubbed,  depended  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment and  the  continuation  of  their  jobs  if  not  their 
very  liberty:  but  such  considerations  gave  them  very 
little  anxiety,  apparently,  as  they  pulled  on  their  over- 
coats and  chaffed  among  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  Manners,  grasping  the  silver  dol- 
lar in  his  left  hand  like  a  talisman,  assumed  the  pro- 
fessional attitude  of  polite  indifference,  knocked,  and 
entered  the  presence  of  his  prey.      (  Continued  on  page  ,?i  > 


eyes  were  open.  I  stood  by  the  bed  smiling  down  at 
her.  Then,  lifting  her  old  hands,  she  began  with  signs 
to  tell  me  that  she  was  getting  well.  Her  cupped  left 
hand  seemed  to  be  the  roof  of  a  dark  abyss  into  which 
her  right  hand,  its  extended  Angers  cramped,  sank, 
sank — I  understood.  She  had  been  dying,  all  but  gone. 
Then  suddenly  the  right  hand  by  the  same  slow  de- 
grees began  to  jerk  upward,  out  from  under  the 
gloom  of  the  overhanging  left.  So  she.  Now  she  was 
well,  or  almost  well.  The  old  bright  eyes  beamed 
upon  me. 

"Etftatay !"  I  cried  again. 

"Yes." 

At  my  fourth  visit  she  was  gone. 

"Why  !"  I  cried  at  sight  of  her  empty  and  denuded 
bed.    "Where  is  she?" 

They  smiled  at  my  astonishment.  "She  is  well. 
She  has  gone  in  a  wagon  over  to  the  river." 

We  all  stood  smiling  at  each  other.  The  food  I  had 
brought,  "white"  bread  (raised  bread),  a  can  of 
peaches,  some  potatoes,  a  paper  sack  of  dried  apri- 
cots, I  gave  to  them  that  were  left. 

Still  carrying  their  packages,  they  accompanied  me 
to  my  pony  and  held  him  for  me  to  mount. 

It  was  perhaps  three  weeks  after  this  that  she  sent 
for  me  again. 

"To-day V"  I  cried.    I  was  rather  busy. 

"No — o."  they  said.    "But  soon." 

"To-morrow,  I  think." 

"All  right.    We  tell  her." 

SO  AGAIN  I   rode  down   to  the  granddaughter's 
cabin. 

This  time  both  of  the  young  women  ran  out  to 
meet  me.  <  >ne  took  my  pony's  rope  to  tie  him  for  me. 
There  was  in  their  manner  something  special,  though 
subtle.    I  watched  guardedly. 

They  had  left  the  dour  of  the  cabin  open,  and  now 
in  the  empty  door  frame  stood  the  grandmother,  smil- 
ing, her  withered  old  face  alert,  her  neat  shawl  ami 
short  braided  hair  framing  her  face. 

They  took  me  in. 

Conversation  under  the  circumstances  was  difficult, 
but  we  smiled,  exchanging  little  commonplaces.  And 
we  waited.  Then  the  old  woman  arose  and  went  to 
her  trunk,  one  of  the  folded  and  painted  rawhide 
"trunks"  or  cases  of  the  Indians,  relic  of  the  old  days, 
safest  and  handiest  thing  with  which  to  load  and  pack 
a  horse.  From  this  she  produced  a  wide  black  cow- 
hide robe,  tanned  to  the  pliancy  of  a  kid  glove.  She 
spread  it  out  before  me. 

"For  you  !"  her  old  hands  cried.  "I  give  it  to  you. 
I  was  sick  and  you  took  pity  on  me.  I  couldn't  eat  and 
you  brought  me  good  food.  I  was  going  down,  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  but  you  led  me  up  again. 
I  am  your  old  woman."  Her  eyes  beamed  with  affec- 
tion. "It  is  a  free  gift."  she  said.  "There  is  to  be  no 
return.  It  is  a  •nothing'  gift."  and  her  old  hands  de- 
scribed the  circular  "nothing"  sign — that  is.  it  was  not 
a  ceremonial  present,  requiring  one  in  return. 

All  eyes  in  the  cabin  were  upon  me. 

(.Concluded  on  paje  n  ) 


The  Nothing  Gift 


Tepee  Neighbors 


By  Grace  Coolidge 


T^OR  the  setting  of  these  sketches 
imagine  a  low,  straggling  log  ranch 
house  set  on  the  bank  of  a  tearing 
mountain  creek,  in  a  broad  valley 
gleaming  under  the  Wyoming  sun.  In 
this  house  place  an  ordinary  ranch 
family,  whose  members  differ  but  in  one 
particular  from  nearly  all  of  the  other 
one  hundred  thousand  civilized  inhabit- 
ants of  Wyoming  —  their  latchstring  is 
always  out  to  their  tepee  neighbors. 
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<>r  had  better  come  down  and  see  her."  they 
said.    "We  think  she  wants  to  see  you." 
"Is  she  very  sick?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  vaguely.  "We 
do  not  know.    She  lies  down  all  the  time,  and  she  can 
only  whisper.    But  she  says  she  is  not  sick — that  is, 
not  anywhere  in  particular." 
"It  is  very  strange." 
"Yes."  they  said.  "Will  you  come'.'" 
So  I  got  my  pony  and  saddled  him, 
and  rode  behind  their  big,  lurching, 
slow-moving  wagon  to  their  cabin, 
where  the  sick  old  woman  was. 

Shi'  lay  on  her  bed  made  on  Hie 
ground  at  the  right  side  of  the  cabin, 
the  dingy  quilts  pulled  neat  and 
straight  over  her  thin  old  body,  hid- 
ing her  bauds,  covering  her.  in  fact, 
to  the  chin. 

1FOLLOWFD  them  to  her  bed, 
where  she  lay  lean  and  old  and 
waxen,  her  eyes  closed  with 
such  a  pitiful  air  of  finality.  They 
touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
this  because  she  was  very  deaf  and 
it  was  hard  to  arouse  her  by  speak- 
in^.  She  opened  her  eyes,  strangely 
bright  in  her  dim  old  face.  .Seeing 
me,  she  made  a  little  inarticulate 
sound,  and  laboriously,  from  be- 
neath the  covers,  brought  forth  one 
hand. 

I  took  it  in  both  of  mine. 

One  of  the  young  women  standing 
at  my  side  stepped  closer  to  inter- 
pret. She  stooped  low  above  the  bed. 

"She  has  come  to  see  you."  she  cried  in  the  old 
woman's  ear.    "Tell  her  about  your  sickness." 

The  sick  woman  gazed  at  me.  smiled  with  her  bright, 
strange  eyes,  and  thrust  her  hand  a  little  farther  into 
mine.  The  voice  with  which  she  answered  was  but  a 
trembling,  hoarse  whisper. 

"I  have  no  pain,"  she  said.  "Only  I  am  weak.  I 
cannot  get  up.  I  cannot  stand.  My  legs  are  no  good." 
All  the  time  her  old  eyes  smiled  at  me.  "But  I  try 
to  eat.  I  do  not  stop  trying."  A  little  anxious  furrow 
grew  between  her  brows. 

Sentence  by  sentence  the  voice  of  the  young  woman 
took  up  the  old  one's  words  and  turned  them  for  me 
into  her  halting  English. 
Aug.  23 


"That's  right."  I  managed.    "Ethatai/!"  (Good!) 

The  old  woman  sighed.  "lint  I  can  hardly  swal- 
low." and  she  sighed  again  profoundly,  suddenly  over- 
burdened with  the  weight  of  this,  her  last  effort — the 
effort  to  sustain  life. 

"Why  does  she  speak  in  that  voice?"  I  asked.  "Does 
her  throat  hurt?" 

From  across  the  room  a  woman  spoke.  "It  is  be- 
cause she  is  tired,"  She  said.  As  she  answered  she 
thrust  her  hands  down  at  her  sides,  index  ringers 
pointing  downward,  hands  trailing  a  little  behind  the 
body.  She  was  making  the  Indian  sign  which  signi- 
fies weariness,  exhaustion;  portraying,  as  it  is  said  to 
do,  the  drooping  wings  of  a  spent  bird. 

THE  old  head  on  the  dingy  pillow  nodded  assent. 
Then  a  blessed  definite  idea  came  to  me.  "Per- 
haps she  does  not  like  her  food.    Perhaps  she 
wants  something  else,  something  that  I  could  bring 
her.    Ask  her,  Clara."    In  my  eagerness  I  quite  glowed. 

Indifferently  but  politely  the  old  woman  heard  my 
offer. 

"She  say  maybe  you  right.  We  just  got  coffee  and 
fried  bread  and  boiled  meat.    She  say  she  can't  chew 


Now  she  was  well,  or  almost  well.  The  old  bright 
eyes  beamed  upon  me.    "  Erhatay !  "  I  cried  again 

that  bread  and  that  meal.  Maybe  if  you  bring  her 
little  rice  and  tea,  then  she  be  eatin'  better." 

"Well."  I  cried,  "I'll  get  her  some.    We'll  try." 

I  returned  next  day  with  my  delicacies,  plus  a  box 
of  raisins,  a  great  treat  with  the  Indians,  a  fact  hap- 
pily recollected  by  me  at  the  last  moment.  In  the 
cabin  all  was  as  before.  The  old  woman  smiled 
faintly  at  my  gifts.  The  young  woman  took  some 
of  the  rice  at  once  and  put  it  on  the  stove  to  boil. 

I  went  again.  The  patient  was  lying  a  little  higher 
on  her  pillows  now,  her  arms  outside  the  quilts.  Her 


35  Horsepower 


Completely  Equipped 


F.  O.  B.  Toledo 


Electric  head,  side  and 
Tail  lights 
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Ammeter 

35  Horsepower  Motor 
114-Inch  Wheelbase 
Timken  Bearings 
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Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision  Windshield 
Stewart  Speedometer 
Electric  Horn 
Flush  U  Doors  with  dis- 
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With  day  &  Davis  Electric  Starter  and  Generator — $1 075 


HE  1914  Overland  is  ready  for  demonstration  and 


delivery.    Our  production  for  next  year  has  been  in- 


.A.  creased  to  50,000  cars.  This  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction, combined  with  the  natural  manufacturing  economy 
of  restricting  ourselves  to  one  chassis,  again  enables  us  to 
make  our  customary  annual  offer  of  considerably  more  car 
for  considerably  less  money. 

While  the  price  has  gone  down  the  value  has  gone  up. 
The  motor  is  larger ;  the  wheelbase  is  longer ;  the  tires 
are  larger;  the  tonneau  is  larger;  the  equipment  is  better — 
including  such  additions  as  electric  lights ;  the  body  is 
more  handsomely  finished,  in  rich  dark  Brewster  green, 
with  heavy  nickel  and  aluminum  trimmings;  in  fact,  in 
every  single  and  individual  respect  it  is  an  improved  car 
at  a  reduced  price. 

We  already  have  applications  on  file  for  more  cars  than 
we  can  deliver  during  the  month  of  August.    Therefore,  it 
is  advisable  for  you  to  see  the  nearest  Overland  dealer 
promptly,  in  order  to  secure  an  immediate  delivery. 
1914  catalogue  on  request. 


A  Greater  Car  at  Less  Cost 


Please  address  Dept.  6 


The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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COLLIER'S 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     MORRIS   HALL  PANCOAST 


"Cp  XPERTS,  such  as  the  writer 
*^  of  this  article,  have  in  recent 
years  developed  a  new  science, 
that  of  creating  efficiency  in  em- 
ployees. Rules  will  not  do  it,  nor 
will  clocks  or  fines.  But  a  keen, 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  of  mental  machinery,  will 
enable  the  expert  to  put  the  girl  in 
touch  with  her  own  inner  self, 
the  source  of  all  efficiency. 


CAX  you  see  uie  a  few  minutes  some 
time  to-day  V 
I  looked  at  the  girl  who  spoke  and 
remembered  her  by  no  special  inci- 
dent of  praise  or  blame.    Those  are  the  pegs 
memory  lianas  her  recognition  on  in  my  work. 
"Surely;  come  to  the  office  in  a  half  hour." 
1  have  learned  not  to  try  to  anticipate  what 
the  problem  is  of  the  sales  girl  who  comes  to 
me.    It  might  be  a  stepmother,  or  a  drunken 
father:  it  might  be  pain  of  body  or  trouble  of 
mind,  or  an  empty  purse,  Or  I  might  even  be 
surprised  with  a  song  of  joy. 

So  w  hat  Miss  Anderson  wanted.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  foretell.  As  she  had  stood  before  me, 
I  recognized  a  fine,  sensitive  face  with  its  signs 
of  quick  recoil  from  much  that  would  escape  the 
phlegmatic.  This  was  accentuated  by  an  un- 
usual silky  fineness  of  her  very  yellow  hair. 

"Well.  Miss  Anderson."  I  said,  as  she  ap- 
peared, "let's  have  our  chat."  and  we  shook 
hands  to  begin  with.    Nervous  intensity  gave 
my   hand    its   mark   through    her   grip,    a  further 
cue  to  whatever  conditions  her  story  might  unfold. 

"Miss  Hirschler.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  my 
temper.  I  have  a  sharp  tongue  and  it  lost  me  my  last 
position.  I  speak  up  quickly  to  the  girls  in  the  de- 
partment, and  then  they  get  to  dislike  me.  And  I  have 
to  watch  myself  or  I'll  do  it  to  customers.  I'd  like 
to  get  over  it.    Do  you  think  I  can?" 

I HAVE  said  I  could  not  always  foretell  the  prob- 
lem I  was  to  face  with  a  sales  girl.    But  the  gen 
eral  divisions  of  troubles  are  few.  and  the  special 
one  may  be  classified  quickly.    Here  was  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  an  educator  business  is  in  life. 

"Do  I  think  you  can  overcome  irritation?  I  know 
you  can.  And  I'll  explain  why.  There  is  a  Miss 
Anderson  in  you  that  is  patient  and  gentle  and  soft 
of  speech,  and  it  is  this  Miss  Nannie  Anderson  that 
has  come  to  me  this  morning.  Anil  I'm  pleased  to 
meet  her.  For  it  is  the  permanent  you  :  the  other 
is  the  transient.  You  can  remember  as  a  child  that 
this  transient  you  slapped  some  one  w  hen  it  was  angry 
probably,  and  now  you  don't.    The  real  you  has  denied 


"You  annoy  him  to  distraction.     You  are  untidy.  And 
you  ask  a  customer  how  much  she  wants  to  pay 

the  slap  its  place  in  your  daily  life,  just  as  it  stops 
us  at  a  certain  age  from  making  faces  at  each  other 
and  sticking  out  our  tongues. 

"So  the  real  you  denies  the  tongue  its  right  to  hurt 
others  by  speech.  Miss  Nannie  Anderson  is  therefore 
saying  to  herself  right  now:  'I  want  to  lie  sweet  and 
gentle  and  I  will  find  a  way.'  The  'want  to'  spirit  you 
roused  in  yourself  made  the  'will  to'  do  it  strong 
enough  to  seek  me  for  advice.  Do  you  see.  my  girl, 
you  have  now  the  only  friend  you  need  to  accomplish 
sell'  control,  your  own  will. 

"Let's  take  that  very  word,  self-control.  It  means 
control  by  the  self,  the  real  you.  of  the  usurper  sell', 
the  one  that  pretends  to  be  you.  To  oust  this  one.  you 
are  now  to  think  about  the  real  you.  its  power,  its 
kindliness,  its  patience,  its  true  friendliness  to  others, 
and  its  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  shadow  you  as  its 
own.  or  as  having  any  power  to  use  .von.  I  shall  give 
yon  some  thoughts  to  center  on  as  a  daily  exercise, 
especially  before  you  go  to  sleep.  This  is  to  tell  your 
will  just  what  you  expect  it  to  carry  out." 

So  begins  my  supervision  of  Miss  Nannie  Anderson 
to  train  her  to  do  her  work  well. 

In  the  creation  of  an  efficient  retail  sales  person  is 
fulfilled  the  great  law  of  service  in  its 
most  personal  form. 

She  is  face  to  face  in  her  work  with 
Hie  one  who  fills  the  pay  envelope,  eye 
to  eye.  touch  to  touch  we  might  say 
often,  and  in  the  Helen  Keller  sense 
smell  to  smell,  so  human  is  each  trans- 
action.   Every  article  that  the  great 
wheels  within  wheels  of  industry  turn 
out  must  be  transferred  piece 
by  piece  to  the  environment 
of  a  consumer  in  her  pres- 
ence.   The  merchandise  idea 
becomes  lost  in  the  working 
out  of  human  relations. 

So,  in  my  work  of  training 
retail  employees  to  skill  and 
also  of  training  others  to 
train  them.  I  recognize  the 
same  aim   the  educator  in 

' '  You  won 't  mind  my  being 
frank  with  you  and  saying 
the  house  prefers  you  not 
to    wear   much  jewelry  " 


school  or  college  should  have  for  them.  And 
that  aim  is  no  less  than  a  trained  will,  a 
wise  judgment,  an  individuality  that  compels 
attention  and  yet  not  attention  that  is  per- 
sonal. 

Annie  Sapra  is  in  demand  as  an  operator  on 
waists  by  virtue  of  her  manual  accuracy  and 
speed.  No  need  for  the  personal  radiation  of 
those  qualities  that  invite  trust.  Collarless  her 
neck  may  be.  beltloss  her  waist,  bent  her  back, 
unkempt  her  hands  and  feet.  Minus  charm, 
minus  enthusiasm,  she  may  be  efficient. 

Now,  Annie  Smith  displays  those  same 
waists  to  the  consumer  for  whom  they  were 
made  by  an  efficient  operator.  But  Annie 
Smith,  to  be  efficient,  must  show  the  social 
courtesies  and  the  personal  drawing  power  of 
an  interested  individuality,  combined  with  the 
art  of  making  it  all  impersonal.  She  must  ;it 
tract  personally,  only  to  confer  the  resulting 
confidence  to  her  merchandise. 
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SEND  for  Miss  Smith  to  see  me  privately. 
She  enters  swinging  an  arm  with  three 
bracelets  on  it  rather  defiantly,  so  they 
make  a  rattling  sound;    For  she  suspects  they 
a  re  to  be  mentioned. 

"Miss  Smith,  you  won't  mind  my  being 
frank  with  you  and  saying  the  house  prefers 
you  not  to  wear  much  jewelry." 

"It's  very  strange;  I've  worked  in  s'  many 
places  and  they  never  objected  to  wh.it  I 
had  on." 

Presuming  on  my  smile  and  tone  to  make 
my  remark  friendly.  I  said:  "Perhaps  that's 
the  reason  you've  been  in  so  many  places. 
Miss  Smith,  this  house  believes  in  you  and 
wants  you.  or  I  shouldn't  bother  to  tell  you 
something  unpleasant,  for  I  don't  enjoy  saying  it  any 
more  than  you  enjoy  hearing  it.    But  I'm  going  to 
explain  why  you  make  your  work  hard  by  overdress. 

"You  are  here  to  center  the  minds  of  your  cus- 
tomers on  the  hats  you  have  to  sell,  not  on  yourself. 
The  more  quickly  you  do  that,  the  more  quickly  you 
make  your  sale,  isn't  that  so?  Then,  when  you  wear 
something  that  attracts  them  to  it  and  you  with  it 
on,  are  you  making  the  sale  easier?  You  know  yon 
would  rather  make  a  good  snle  than  be  admired  for 
having  jewelry.  Anyone  who  values  her  position 
would. 

"You  have  several  pictures  hanging  in  the  millinery 
salon.    Describe  the  one  you  like  best." 

She  did  promptly.    "What  sort  of  a  frame  has  it  ?" 

She  hesitates:  "White  and  gold.  I  guess." 

"You  pay  the  frame  a  compliment  by  not  remember- 
ing it.  It  is  so  appropriate  it  does  not  detract  from 
the  picture,  it  simply  improves  it.  That  is  what  dress 
should  do — bring  out  your  attractiveness  but  not  de- 
flect the  eye  to  itself.  You  are  pleasing  enough.  Miss 
Smith,  to  rely  upon  yourself  to  attract,  without  over- 
doing the  frame  business." 

And  so  we  thresh  it  out  together.  At  least.  I  prod 
the  mind  in  front  of  me.  unused  to  thinking,  so  thai 
here  and  there  reasoning  gains  ground.  Anyway,  she 
must  leave  me  with  a  feeling  of  relief  as  regards  I  he 
purpose  of  her  visit.  It  might  have  been  worse  than 
the  matter  of  her  wearing  many  bracelets. 

ANYONE  could  order  Miss  Smith  to  remove  ;m  ill- 
J~\^  appropriate  article  of  dress.    Hut  my  department 
stands  for  promoting  unity,  for  teaching  reasons, 
for  awakening  the  desire  to  be  that  success  which 
means  permanent  position  and  more  wages. 

Miss  Nettie  Klein  rushed  into  my  corner  one  day 
and  said:  "Miss  Hirschler.  I'm  hoodooed,  positively 
hoodooed.  I  haven't  sold  a  thing  for  two  days,  anil 
this  morning  I've  started  out  the  same  way.  So  I 
thought  I'd  come  to  you  for  a  boost." 

She  let  me  laugh  for  a  moment,  then  I  said:  "Yoa 
certainly  are  hoodooed  if  you  think  you  are.  That's 
the  only  hoodoo  there  is.  Nettie  Klein  is  a  good  sales- 
woman, and  there's  nothing  that  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  selling  but  herself,  so  we'll  change  the  hoodoo 
into  a  mascot,  and  you  run  along  now  and  sell  like— J 
well,  like  yourself."  , 

True  enough,  as  I  passed  her  on  the  floor  two  hours 
later,  she  beamed:  "Say.  I  sold  a  Jf02.r>0  dress  the 
minute  I  got  back.  It's  all  off."  and  she  waved  aside 
an  imaginary  foe. 

But  it  is  in  the  class  work  that  I  do  the  most  con- 
secutive training.     For  the  (  Continued  on  }  "<!•  '321 
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ickups  &  Putts 


By  Grantland  Rice 


The  Ultimate  Invictus 

(If  we  are  to  credit  the  printed  statement  of  President 
Wilson 's  alert  caddie) 

N  THE  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  hut  unbowed." 


T 


Thus  Henley  wrote  in  boastful  mood, 

To  show  US  that  his  iron  will 
By  fate  was  not  to  be  subdued, 

However  lusty  be  the  spill. 

But  Prexy  Wilson  has  him  trimmed. 
For  when  he  smears  a  ten-inch  putt, 

Although  the  bally  cup  be  rimmed. 
He  only  sighs  and  mutters  "Tut!" 

Throttling  Debate 

SOME  ONE  proclaimed  recently  that  the  Giants 
followed  McGraw  implicitly  and  rarely  attempted 
to  argue  with  their  chief.     On  the  other  hand 
they  start  an  argument  once  in  a  while  but  rarely 
ever  finish  it. 

For  example,  some  Giant  attempts  to  put  over  a 
certain  play  and  is  nailed  by  a  yard. 

"Well,"  says  McGraw  as  the  Athlete  comes  in  to 
the  bench,  "what's  your  reason  or  explanation  for 
that  play?" 

"It  was  like  this,"  answers  the  Athlete  :  "I  thought — " 
"What  with?"  snaps  McGraw,  thereby  closing  out 
the  rebuttal  to  a  finish. 

Baseball  Luck 

JUST  what  part  in  baseball  does  luck  play?"  we 
asked  Connie  Mack. 

"Luck,"  answered  Connie,  "is  merely  a  matter 
of  injuries  to  players.  The  rest  of  it  evens  up — such 
as  close  decisions  by  the  umpire:  long  drives  that 
barely  go  foul  or  are  barely  caught  and  other  turns  that 
are  known  as  the  break  of  the  game.  But  injuries  to 
players  vary  upon  different  clubs  and  are  beyond  any 
man's  reckoning.  To  figure  out  how  much  more  luck 
one  club  has  had  than  another,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
figure  how  many  regulars  one  club  has  lost  in  play 
compared  to  the  other  and  the  amount  of  time  these 
regulars  have  been  out  of  the  game." 

Which  sounds  reasonable  enough.  Last  season 
Mack  had  several  good  men  out,  Boston  remained  in- 
tact, and  Boston  won  handily.  This  season  Boston 
lost  Stahl,  Wagner,  Yerkes,  Gardiner,  and  others  at 
various  stages,  while  Philadelphia  retained  her  line- 
up, and  by  mid  July  old  conditions  were  reversed. 
Where  Boston  was  ten  games  ahead  in  1912,  the 
Athletics  in  July  carried  that  same  margin  in  101.'!. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Cleveland  club  has  suffered 
more  from  fate  than  any  other  in  either  league.  Next  to 
Cleveland  the  New  York  Americans  and  Philadelphia 
Nationals  follow  in  order.  These  three  have  all  been  tar- 
getsfor  the  Marksman  of  Misfortune  and  have  yet  to  win 
a  pennant  after  several  dashing  starts  that  made  them 
early  favorites.  The  Cleveland  club  still  holds  the  record 
when  in  1905  it  lost  Clarke  and  Bemis.  catchers:  Joss 
and  Moore,  pitchers:  Stovall.  Lajoie.  and  Bradley  from 
the  infield  with  Bay  and  Flick  from  the  outfield,  and 
all  within  a  period  of  two  weeks.  This  season,  when 
Cleveland  was  neck  and  neck  with  Philadelphia,  Lajoie 
had  his  right  hand  broken.  Manager  Birmingham  suf- 
fered a  broken  leg,  and  the  club  promptly  dropped  back. 

Pittsburgh,  picked  as  an  early  favorite,  lost  Wagner 
and  Gibson  at  the  start  with  other  regulars  crip- 
pled,  and  was  almost  hopelessly  floundering  by  June. 
Where  one  or  two  high-grade  ball  players  can  often 
turn  a  second-division  club  into  a  pennant  contender, 
so  the  loss  of  one  or  two  regulars  can  turn  a  pennant 
contender  into  a  second-division  ruck. 

John  McGraw,  through  a  long,  hard  training  period, 
where  the  average  age  of  his  line-up  is  well  under 
thirty,  has  suffered  fewer  mishaps  of  late  than  other 
rivals.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  each  position  on 
his  club  well  guarded  by  dependable  aides  so  that 
when  trouble  arrived  the  gap  was  instantly  plugged 
with  first-class  stuff.  McGraw  could  lose  five  regulars 
and  still  present  a  strong  battle  front,  which  accounts 
in  good  part  for  his  three-year  success. 

Strong  ball  clubs  unprotected  against  disaster  have 
but  little  show  in  a  game  where  so  many  of  late  years 
are  breaking  before  the  smash  and  tension  of  the  game. 


The  International  Summing  Up 

THE  Davis  Cup  has  come  over  to  spend  a  pleasant 
fall  and  winter  at  least  with  the  Polo  Trophy, 
leaving  Great  Britain  at  the  nineteenth  hole 
discussing  the  eminent  prowess  of  Taylor,  Vardon, 
and  Ray.  In  the  International  Sweepstakes  the  Lion 
finished  second  to  the  Eagle  in  two  of  the  three  con- 
tending fields. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  according  to  fore- 
cast, maintained  her  supremacy  in  golf.  But  at  polo 
and  tennis  she  merely  made  a  gallant  fight  that  was 
not  good  enough  to  win. 

If  you  care  for  further  details  we  have  a  ready  ex- 
planation handy.  Golf  is  a  game  of  nerve  suppression 
and  nerve  control — a  game  where  an  even,  regulated 
temperament  will  rule  the  field.  And  British  poise  and 
stolidity  is  beyond  America's. 

Tennis  and  polo  are  games  of  energy  unrestrained — 
of  smash  and  dash  and  fluttering  intervals — of 
high  speed  and  high  tension  that  can  be  unleashed. 
America  carries  the  smash  and  the  dash  and  the 
unrestraint.  And  British  poise  and  evenness  was 
overwhelmed,  though  it  was  backed  by  courage  and 
skill. 

Britain  had  the  calm  courage  required  by  golf  but 
not  the  rushing  aggressiveness  required  in  the  other 
fields  of  play. 

A  nation  that  can  sit  out  a  cricket  game  or  that 
can  master  golf  is  a  nation  of  infinite  patience.  But 
there  is  small  room  for  infinite  patience  where  the 
other  delegate  is  on  top  of  you  as  if  he  were  fired 
from  a  44-inch  gun.  It  isn't  a  case  of  patience  then, 
but  of  the  punch. 

And  the  punch  is  exactly  what  Britain  needs  to 
back  up  her  skill  and  courage. 

Skill  and  courage  are  vital  parts  of  any  game,  but 
against  the  rush  of  the  polo  four  anil  the  crimson- 
domed  Mel.oughlin  the  final  score  is  answer  enough 
that  even  this  combination  is  not  supreme. 


Offshoots 


SOME  pitchers  have  more  stuff  on  the  ball  than 
they  can  crowd  over  the  plate. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  often  takes  more  nerve  to 
hold  a  lead  than  it  docs  to  come  from  behind. 

/'laying  it  safe  is  well  enough  where  one  is  content 
to  finish  second. 

The  man  who  never  takes  a  chance  rarely  gets  in 
very  bad — or  very  good. 


The  Winning  Game 


IN  trailing  the  procession  through  any  golf  tourna- 
ment of  rank,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  large 
number  of  those  who  can  step  up  and  crack  a 
long,  clean  shot  from  the  tee. 

Moving  on  with  the  parade  it  is  equally  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  this  majority  melts  away  when  it 
comes  to  accurate  approaching:  and  how  the  residue 
is  still  further  eliminated  when  the  final  test  arrives 
where  deadly  putting  will  tell  the  story. 

Apparently  the  shorter  the  distance  to  be  covered  by 
a  golf  stroke,  the  harder  the  stroke  is  to  make.  Not  in 
practice,  but  in  actual  play. 

The  shorter  the  distance  left  the  more  importance 
the  stroke  assumes  and  also  the  greater  need  there  is 
for  accuracy. 

In  driving  it's  often  a  matter  of  rods;  in  approach- 
ing, a  matter  of  yards,  but  in  putting  it's  a  matter  of 
inches,  or  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  And  then  again 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  take  a  full,  clean  swipe  at  the 
ball  than  it  is  to  handle  the  repression  and  rigidity 
which  come  from  facing  narrow  limits  of  both  dis- 
tance and  direction. 

Jerome  D.  Travel's,  national  champion,  has  shown 
us  again  this  season  how  much  more  important  the 
iron  is  than  the  wood;  and  how  much  more  important 
putting  and  short  approaching  are  than  all  the  rest 
of  it  combined. 

Rivals  have  beaten  him  steadily  up  to  within  50 
or  100  yards  of  the  cup,  only  to  fade  away  before  the 
deadly  accuracy  of  his  jigger  and  putter.  Travers 
can  putt  and  Travis  can  putt  while  neither  are  won- 
derful from  the  tee.  Yet  there  are  no  two  harder  to 
beat  in  the  grind  of  match  play.  The  long  game  is 
the  first  half  mile,  but  the  short  game  is  the  stretch, 
and  the  bulk  of  all  good  game  races  :  re  won  between 
the  pole  and  the  wire. 


With  Rag  and  Pack 

THEY  have  gripped  us — you  and  I — 
in  the  sweat  heap  of  the  throng; 
They  have  chained  us  to  the  job — 
and  we  may  not  break  away; 
And  we  may  not  follow  now  where  the 
red  road  winds  along 
Through  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain  to 
the  edge  of  night  and  day. 

They  have  gripped  us — you  and  I— but 
our  dreams  have  snapped  the  chains. 
And  with  rag  and  pack  have  lift  by 
the  still  uncharted  trails 
Through  the  starlight  and  the  storms — by 
the  mountain  peaks  and  plains. 
Where  the  seventh   sea   unrolls  to  a 
thousand  gleaming  sails. 

They  may  look  on  us  as  slaves  or  an 
captives  of  the  town, 
But  we'll  laugh   them   back  in  scorn, 
though  our  weary  bodies  bend. 
As  our  free  souls  range  I  he  hills  where 
the  torrents  hurtle  down 
And  we  take  an  untrod  path  by  a  road 
Unit  knows  no  end. 

Boring  vagabonds  of  dream,  ire  are  off 
with  rag  and  pack 
Through  the  silver  sweep  of  dawn  to 
the  purple  paths  of  night. 
Through   the  open   air  of   (Sod    by  the 
never-ending  track 
That  is  leading  us  afar  from  the  sweat 
heap  and  the  fight. 

We  are  off  to  conic  no  more  where  our 
weary  bodies  wait. 
Through  tin  grasses  and  the  woods  by 
an  ever-singing  stream. 
Through  the  wind  and  sun  anil  rain  on 
beyond  the  city's  gate. 
Drifting    vagabonds   at    home    in  the 
Romany  of  dream. 

Pitching  Records 

THE  extreme  fallacy  of  pitching  records  in  re- 
gard to  establishing  the  rival  worth  of  different 
slab  men  was  never  illustrated  to  better  effect 
than  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Fromme,  the  ex-Ued,  traded 
to  the  Giants  for  Ames,  Devore,  and  Groh. 

With  the  Reds  this  spring  Fromme  worked  in  G 
games.    He  won  1  and  lost  5— percentage  .16G. 

Shifted  to  the  Giants,  by  the  time  Fromme  had 
worked  in  (i  games  his  record  stood  at  5  won  and  1 
lost — percentage  .S33.  The  same  pitcher  through  the 
same  season  in  exactly  the  same  condition  was  able 
to  show  a  gain  of  667  percentage  points  with  a  leader 
above  his  showing  with  a  tailender. 

And  the  same  shift  would  come  to  other  stars,  held 
captives  upon  second-division  clubs. 

Pitchers  like  Sallee  of  St.  Louis,  Rucker  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  several  others  if  cast  with  Giants  or  Athletics 
would  be  next  to  unbeatable  in  place  of  working  their 
souls  to  the  raw  in  a  struggle  to  break  even  on  the 
year.  Ray  Fisher  of  the  Yankees  dropped  15  of  his 
first  17  games  where  if  he  had  employed  the  same 
brand  as  a  member  of  the  Mackian  artillery  he  should 
have  won  15  out  of  17.  The  Fromme  incident  fur- 
nishes the  answer  as  to  what  pitching  records  are  worth. 

By  Way  of  Rejoinder 

us  at  considerable  length  and 
rehemence  for  what  he  considers 
our  unfairness  to  England  in  her  sportive  affairs. 
Will  he  pardon  us  a  moment  while  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman,  the  English  editor  of  English  "Punch" : 

Where,  ah  where,  shall  we  seek  asylum ? 

How  shall  we  gild  again. 
Fallen  and  tarnished  deep,  the  whilom 
Coronals?    Frank  and  Dane 

Filch  from  our  brows  the  olive  boughs. 
Sprinters  we  have,  lint  they  hall  like  coirs — 
And  as  for  our  chess  and  our  chucking  the  pylum — 
Ah,  stop!    It  is  too  much  pain. 


'  T  BULL,  JR.,"  chides 
J      with  amazing  vein 


COLLI  ER'S 


THE  fear  of  fire  exists  in  every 
human  being.  Too  often  it  is  in 
the  background  until  a  tongue  of 
flame  stealthily  creeps  in  among  our 
loved  ones,  and  taking  us  unawares, 
leaves  a  blackened  scar  which  may 
take  years  or  eternity  to  heal. 

Have  you  taken  proper  precaution 
to  protect  your  homef  rom  this  danger  ? 
It  may  be  .pour  turn  next.  ThePyrene 
Fire  Extinguisher  is  a  handy,  depend- 
able weapon.  It  is  more  than  a  polished 
brass  ornament.  Pyrene  puts  science 
and  readiness  between  your  dearest 
possessions  and  possible  disaster. 
Price,  $7,  f.  o.b.  nearest  shipping  point. 


lirass  ami  Nickel-plated  I'yrene  Fire 
Extinguishers  are  the  only  one-quart  fire 
extinguishers  included  in  the  lists  of 
Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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'pocket  KNIFE 
SHARPENER 
FREE 

The  tough,  sharp  crystals  of  a 
Pike  India  Oilstone  just  eat  steel. 
It  s  fun  to  see  how  quickly  they 
put  a  dandy,  keen  edge  on  carv- 
ers, kitchen  knives,  tools,  etc. 
No  other  stone  cuts  so  fast  with- 
out losing  its  shape.    Adopted  now  by  manual 
training  schools,  big  machine 
shops,  etc.    Nothing  like  it. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  famous 

PIKE  SHARPENING 
STONES 

"The  only  line  that,  includes  every  aharp- 
ening  substance— naural  or  artificial — 
each  the  best  for  some  sharpening  need." 

Every  home  needs  one.  Hardware  and  tool 
stores  everywhere  sell  them. 
Let  us  mail  you  a  Pike  India  Vest  Pocket 
Stone  for  pocket  knives,  office  use,  etc.  Just 
send  your  dealer's  name  and  4c.  for  pack- 
ing and  mailing.  We  il  include  "How  to 
sharpen" —  greatest  book  ever  written 
on  sharpening  and  how  to  select  and 
care  for  oilstones.  You'll  be 
pleased.    Write  today. 

PIKE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

154  Main  St.,  Pike,  N.  H. 


Invisible  Suspender  Belt 

Kiln  instantly  inside  waistband  entirely  out  of  tdtcht. 
Dm- •*  Hw»y  with  unsightly  Btuptnden  and  tight  belts. 
Keep*  I  rooters  up  itnd  shirt  down— no  bagging.  Adjust- 
able—  'omfbr  table. 

The  Ko-Ko-Mo  Invisible  Suspender  Belt  la  sn 

indiflpeiihMble  Item  of  both  Minimer  and  w inter  wear  for 
men  and  boy*  Marie  in  sizen  to  tit  all.  Ask  your  dealer ; 
if  not  with  him  we  will  supply  >ou.    Send  ^ 

sample  belt 
d  silk,  $1. 
Mousy  refund 
il  If  not 
fled. 

ind 
r  a 
1  d  | 

w  r  1 

promptly  —  I 

tbi 
pre 

Ko-Ko-Mo  Belt  Co..  Desk  C,  Kokomo,  Indiana  I 


Is  Competition  Worth  Restoring? 


STATESMEN  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  usually  an- 
nounce it  ;is  their  chief  purpose,  in 
settling  our  economic  problems,  to  "re- 
store competition."  But  they  speak  in- 
advisedly. The  moment  you  begin  to  pin 
them  down  to  an  exact  definition  they 
begin  to  make  exceptions.  And  you  don't 
have  to  analyze  their  statements  far  until 
you  discover  that  the  exceptions  in  which 
they  would  not  restore  competition  are 
more  numerous  than  the  cases  in  which 
they  would  try  to  do  so.  For,  in  many  in- 
stances, competition  has  passed  irrevoc- 
ably away,  and  no  one  regrets  its  passing, 
or  would  dare  advocate  its  restoration. 

No  statesman,  for  instance,  would  he 
so  rash  as  to  advocate  a  return  to  free 
competition  in  labor.  Free  competition 
in  labor  exists  in  certain  industries — 
steel,  cotton,  wool — and  We  all  blush  at 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  those  indus- 
tries. Every  labor  union  is  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade — whether  rea- 
sonable or  not  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  decreed.  And  it  is  only  in  the  well- 
organized  industries — those  from  which 
labor  competition  has  been  effectually 
banished — that  labor  sets  anything  like 
its  fair  due.  Labor  has  found  that  free 
competition  is  fatal ;  that  only  through 
cooperation  can  justice  be  secured. 

Competition  is  dead  in  the  railroad 
business,  so  far  at  least  its  the  fixing  of 
rates  is  concerned.  All  rates  are  now 
fixed  by  a  central  body;  there  is  no 
rate  cutting,  no  granting  of  rebates.  And 
who  is  there  who  would  call  hack,  if  he 
could,  the  old  days  of  free  competition, 
when  rates  were  slashed  right  and  left, 
and  no  business  man  could  tell  what  his 
competitor  was  paying?  Both  railroads 
and  the  public  have  found  that  there  is 
something  better  than  competition  :  the 
making  of  joint  rates,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. And  the  demand  now  is.  not 
for  a  restoration  of  competition,  but  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  Government's 
regulatory  powers. 

In  most  cities  the  demand  for  com- 
peting public  utilities  is  forever  stilled. 
Where  there  is  not  municipal  ownership 
of  utilities,  there  is  State  or  municipal 
regulation.  Competition  has  been  found 
both  wasteful  and  inconvenient,  in  the 
long  run,  as  compared  with 
regulation. 

But  even  labor  unions,  rail- 
roads, and  public  utilities  do 
not  constitute  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  those  lines  in 
which  it  has  been  recognized 
that  competition  is  b  e  1 1  e  r 
dead.  To  an  increasing  degree 
farmers'  unions  are  being 
formed  in  restraint  of  trade; 
California  citrus  growers, 
Colorado  and  Oregon  apple 
growers,  Louisiana  cane 
planters  have  formed  trusts; 
there  are  increasing  numbers 
of  farmers'  cooperative  eleva- 
tors, mills,  and  stores.  And  no 
politician  has  the  hardihood  to 
protest  against  these  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  of  free  com- 
petition, or  to  urge  the  passage 
of  legislative  acts  for  their  de- 
struction. They  have  grown 
from  the  people's  stern  neces- 
sities: they  have  been  found 
necessary  correctives  of  some 
of  the  injustices  that  have 
grown  up  under  the  law  of 
free  competition. 

can  coMPirrrnoN  BE  enfohcki>? 

BI  T.  we  are  told,  in  the 
realm  of  Big  Business 
there  must  he  a  restoration  of 
free  competition,  else  the  na- 
tion will  perish.  And  we  are 
also  told  that  Government 
regulation,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  restoration  01  competition, 
is  a  matter  of  such  infinite 
complexity  that  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  that  it  would 
destroy  all  initiative.  But 
would  regulation  be  any  more 
complex,  or  more  perplexing, 
or  less  possible  of  achieving, 


than  the  decade-long  and  as  yet  abortive 
attempt  to  break  up  the  big  trusts  into 
competing  units?  For  till  the  time  and 
all  the  money  that  have  been  spent  in 
these  efforts  to  enforce  competition  we 
have  as  results  only  such  farces  as  the 
Standard  oil  and  Tobacco  "dissolutions." 
And  would  there  really  he  less  initiative 
under  Government-regulated  trusts  than 
there  is  now  under  trusts,  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  till  the  great  industries,  and  nut 
i  egulated  by  the  Government?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  competition  supplied  the 
initiative  that  brought  forth  our  present 
trust  magnates.  Do  we  want  to  breed 
more  like  them?  Or  do  we  prefer  a  type 
with  less  "initiative,"  perhaps,  hut  mure 
regard  for  the  public  welfare'.' 

Is  competition  worth  preserving,  even 
if  it  could  be  restored?  No  one  would 
restore  it  in  labor,  in  the  making  of  rail- 
road rates,  in  the  public  utilities'  field, 
nor  where  cooperation  has  taken  its  place 
in  agriculture.  Competition  spawned  the 
trusts.  Government  kept  hands  off.  and  the 
strongest  survived.  Competition  is  indus- 
trial war.  International  agreements  may 
somewhat  modify  the  barbarities  of  war. 
hut  it  still  remains,  what  it  always  has 
been,  hell.  And  so  Government  may  to  an 
extent  restrain  some  of  the  more  vicious 
practices  of  our  industrial  war.  but  as 
long  as  real  competition  exists  there  w  ill 
he  such  outbreaks,  industrially,  as  there 
litis  just  been  in  real  war  in  the  Balkans. 
Eur  when  we  call  upon  the  brute  in  man. 
the  brute  is  sure  to  respond. 

THE  WASTES  OF  COMPETITION 

AFTER  all,  competition  isn't  as  rosy  as 
■f*-  its  champions  have  painted  it.  Un- 
restrained competition  leads  to  periods  of 
overproduction,  followed  by  periods  of 
stagnation.  That's  bad  for  industry,  for 
labor,  for  the  community  generally.  Com- 
petition is  frightfully  wasteful  in  other 
ways.  Take  the  retail  grocery  business, 
for  instance,  in  which  competition  ex- 
ists, at  least  in  the  striving  for  business 
by  the  grocers,  if  not  in  the  cutting  of 
juices.  It  bits  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  from  20  to  :50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  is  caused  directly  by 
our  medieval  methods  of  distribution — 
if,  indeed,  the  Middle  Ages  knew  any- 
thing so   wasteful  as  this.     And  this 


Sowing  the  Children — What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? 


waste  occurs  in  every  town  and  city; 
there  is  no  trust  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs. How  many  millions  annually 
could  he  saved  in  the  cost  of  living  if 
in  each  town  the  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs were  scientifically  carried  on.  from 
central  stores,  each  delivery  wagon  hav- 
ing its  own  route,  infringing  on  no 
other?  What  would  he  the  saving  in 
duplicated  equipment,  useless  rent,  ad- 
vertising, and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
items?  And,  as  in  the  delivery  of 
groceries,  so  of  ice,  of  milk,  of  coal,  of 
practically  every  other  necessity  of  life. 

And  yet,  with  this  big  problem  of  dis- 
tribution staring  them  in  the  face,  our 
statesmen  spend  all  their  time  and  effort 
in  revising  the  tariff,  which  will  save 
pennies  (if  it  finally  saves  anything) 
where  this  other  would  save  dollars! 
And  all  that  stands  between  us  and  a 
grapple  with  these  really  Important  prob- 
lems is  a  blind  faith  in  the  outworn 
superstition  that  there  is  some  inherent 
virtue  in  competition — in  industrial  war! 

COOPERATION 

SOME  European  nations  have  gone 
miles  toward  cooperation  where  we 
have  gone  feet.  In  France  there  are  nearly 
16,000  cooperative  agricultural  societies, 
in  Germany  19,000,  in  little  Denmark 
2,100,  in  tiny  Switzerland  3,000.  Bel- 
gian labor  is  among  the  poorest  paid  in 
the  world.  Belgian  workingmen  would 
starve  if  they  wasted  a  tithe  of  what  is 
wasted  in  the  Tinted  States.  The 
workers  there  have  formed  immense  co- 
operative trading  societies,  the  models  for 
all  the  world.  There  were,  in  1909.  llt'.i 
such  societies,  with  total  sales  of  4:;.- 
2NN.XG7  francs,  from  which  a  profit  was 
returned  to  the  members  of  4,678.559 
francs.  There  are  similar  cooperative 
societies  in  England,  Germany,  and  most 
European  nations. 

Governor  McOovern  of  Wisconsin  is  one 
American  executive  who  dues  not  hesi- 
tate to  face  the  future.  He  has  proposed 
the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  market 
commission,  with  powers  over  till  busi- 
ness in  that  State  similar  to  the  powers 
exercised  over  utilities  by  the  railroad 
commission.  He  would  have  the  com- 
mission promote,  "in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  including  producer  and  consumer 
alike,  economical  and  efficient 
production  and  distribution  of 
all  commodities."  And  to  this 
end  he  would  have  the  State, 
through  the  commission,  en- 
courage the  formation  of  co- 
operative societies,  both  by 
producers  and  consumers.  He 
would  h  a  v  e  the  commission 
regulate  these  societies  and  as- 
sist in  their  success  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  callable 
organizers,  accountants,  legal 
advisers,  business  managers. 
The  usual  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  cooperative  concerns  in 
the  United  States  is  the  igno- 
rance or  malfeasance  of  their 
promoters.  State  regulation 
would  protect  the  members 
against  both  these  causes  of 
failure. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  us  in 
the  United  States  to  waken  to 
the  fact  that  unregulated  and 
unrestricted  competition  is 
fast  dying,  and  that  it  i> 
best  it  should  pass  away,  with 
all  its  frightful  wastes,  its 
bitter  injustices,  its  tendency 
to  develop  man's  selfishness  at 
the  expense  of  his  social  na- '] 
tn re?  Competition  is  dying, 
but  only  through  some  form 
of  cooperation  can  the  State 
secure  the  advantages  of  the 
savings  of  the  new  system, 
which  now  go  almost  wholly  I 
to  the  (rreat  trusts. 

Should  we  not,  then,  turn 
our  attention  immediately  to 
the  work  at  hand,  that  of  so 
regulating  all  business,  small 
as  well  as  great,  that  there 
shall  be  in  it  least  waste,  least 
injustice,  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  public  need? 


THE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


By  the  Man  Who  Made  It 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    WALTER    J.  ENRIGHT 


EXCEPT  for  a  few  fictitious 
names,  this  is  a  narrative  of 
fads  — a  chapter  of  autobiog- 
raphy tin  an  editor  in  a  tfiddle- 
Western  country  town.  Nothing 
about  it  rings  mure  true  than  its 
note  of  joi/f ulncss.  "8 mile  11  riltc" 
is  just  the  sort  of  place  the  editor 
of  the  "Express"  says  it  is;  and 
what  he  modestly  describes  as 
an  "experiment"  is  the  pride  of 
tin  community. 


broke  into  the 
game  I  lingered 


it.  I  tan  tell 
planning  to  <  1  < 


just 
i  iii 


;ht  in 


THE   day  I 
newspaper 

at  the  office  after  most  of 
the  reporters  had  gone.  I  fancied 
if  I  were  on  hand  when  some- 
thing big  turned  up  I.  the 
cuh.  might  get  a  chance  to  cover 
myself  with  glory.  Big  Bill 
Harvey,  late-stay  man  on  the  city 
desk,  sighting  at  me  between  his 
crossed  and  elevated  feet,  emitted 
a  fat  man's  chuckle,  and  said  : 

•'Son.  do  you  know  I'm  a  mind 
reader?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Well,  I'm 
what  you're 
this  business." 

"I  dare  you." 

"You  think  you're  going  to  save 
up  your  money,  and  some  time 
you're  going  to  buy  a  paper  in 
a  little  town  with  a  big  future, 
and  grow  with  it,  and  become 
rich  and  independent." 

I  was  astonished.  I  hadn't  told 
a  soul.     Bill's  grin  broadened. 

"You're  wondering  how  I  know, 
are  you?"  he  asked.  "Well.  I've 
only  been  in  this  business  a  little 
over  twenty  years,  but  I  never 
knew  a  cub  yet  who  didn't  have 
that  same  scheme  secreted  up 
his  sleeve.  But  with  most  of  'em 
it  works  out  as  it  did  with  me 
it  doesn't.  We  all  keep  thinking 
we'll  do  it  some  time.  Hut  'some 
time'  means  'never.'  son.  unless  r 
the  beginning  a  fellow  starts  working 
out  plans  to  make  it  mean  'now.'  Just 
feed  on  that  thougH  awhile.  There's  a 
lot  of  nourishment  in  it  if  you  can  as- 
similate it." 

Kill  had  struck  my  case  exactly.  I 
had  that  very  idea  about  a  little  town 
with  a  bis  future.  And  1  believed  any 
well-located  town  would  do — that  any 
such  town,  no  matter  whether  or  not 
it  were  thriving  then,  could  be  made 
to  grow  and  prosper  and  advance  with 
the  right  kind  of  newspaper  leadership. 
I  had  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  too, 
that  I  could  give  it  just  that  kind. 

THE  KNOCK  OF  OPPORTIMTY 

BUT  the  longer  I  stayed  on  a  metro- 
politan paper  the  further  away  I  got 
from  realizing  that  ambition.  in  the 
first  place  I  failed  to  save  any  money. 
From  the  start  I  lived  up  to  the  top 
notch  of  my  salary,  and  later  a  little 
ahead  of  it.  When  I  was  a  cub  I  bought 
my  clothes  from  haberdashers  and  paid 
cash.  When  I  was  getting  three  times 
the  salary  I  started  on  I  was  running 
an  account  with  a  tailor,  and  often  had 
to  let  my  bills  run  two  or  three  months. 
In  spite  of  Hill's  excellent  advice.  I  kept 
putting  off  making  a  start. 

The  events  which  changed  my  course 
were  wholly  fortuitous.  They  began 
when  my  friend  Cole  was  brought  to 
Ihe  city  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation. 
I  had  met  Cole  when  covering  a  con- 
vention, and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
made  me  envy  country  editors.  He  ran 
a  county  weekly  in  a  little  Mid-Western 
town.  Bather,  he  owned  the  paper,  and 
let  it  run  itself.    He  spent  most  of  his 


Iiaying  $400  cash  for  his  equity 
and  assuming  a  mortgage  for 
$2,800,  provided  the  proposal 
suited  me  after  inspection  of  the 
plant.  All  my  ideas  of  news- 
paper values  and  opportunities 
had  been  gained  from  my  con- 
nection with  a  million-dollar  con- 
cern, and  this  chance  to  own  a 
real  newspaper  for  such  a  small 
investment  seemed  to  me  too  good 
to  let  slip. 

ALIGHTING  AT  SMILEYVILLE 


I  looked  up  P.ill  Har- 
city  editor  at  last,  and 
Hill  chuckled  fatly,  and 


"What,  that  house  for  $15?"  "That's  the  one." 
"And  the  yard?  "   "Oh,  we  throw  that  in.  "  I  took  it 


time  going  about.  In  those  days  rail- 
road passes  were  plentiful  for  editors 
and  politicians,  and  Cole  was  both.  lie 
always  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go.  and 
so  either  was  sent  or  went  of  his  own 
accord  to  all  sorts  of  conventions  and 
gatherings.  He  was  a  big,  fine-looking 
fellow,  anil  the  farther  from  home  he 
Sot  the  more  prominent  he  made  him- 
self. The  importance  and  prosperity  of 
his  paper  also  increased  with  distance. 
When  he  was  in  Chicago  it  was  clear- 
ing him  $300  a  month.  When  he  was 
in  Washington  it  was  netting  him  $400. 
and  was  the  most  influential  paper  in 
the  State.  He  never  missed  a  chance 
to  remark  that  the  country  editor  is  the 
freest,  most  independent  mortal  on  earth, 
and  he  seemed  to  prove  it.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow  and  good  company,  was  Cole, 
but  a  great  old  pretender. 

I  visited  Cole  in  the  hospital  fre- 
quently, and  was  there  the  day  he  died. 
Then  I  learned  from  his  brother  that 
he  left  practically  nothing.  A  widower 
with  no  children.  Cole's  chief  aim  had 
been  to  be  as  much  of  a  public  man  as 
he  could.  Pursuing  that  ambition,  he 
had  mortgaged  his  paper  so  heavily  it 
was  doubtful  if  his  equity  would  pay  out- 
standing bills.  At  the  sheriff's  sale,  the 
brother  said,  it  would  not  bring  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  I 
had  supposed  Cole  to  be  worth  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  so  that 
the  news  shocked  me:  but  it  also  gave 
me  a  sudden  resolution. 

I  knew  I  could  borrow  $1,000  with- 
out interest  from  a  relative,  and  thought 
I  saw  tlie  finger  of  Opportunity  beckon- 
ing. A  week  after  Cole's  funeral  I  had 
made  arrangements  to  buy  his  paper. 


THEN 
vey, 
told  him. 
said  : 

"No  fool  like  a  young  fool." 
"First  time  I  knew  you  had  a 
jealous  disposition."  I  answered. 

"Sure,  that's  it — jealous.  Here 
you  are.  still  a  kid.  only  been  on 
the  paper  seven  years,  and  on 
the  editorial  staff  already,  all  lie- 
cause  you  were  born  lucky  and 
have  a  knack  for  jokes  and  verse 
and  sharp  paragraphs.  Exchange 
editors  are  eating  your  stuff  raw 
— some  of  it  mighty  raw — and 
some  of  it  has  even  crossed  the 
big  water.  Now  you  want  to 
give  up  a  little  snap  like  that 
to  go  and  raise  moss  on  your 
back  in  Jayville-in-the-sticks — or 
is  it  on-the-Styx  V" 

So  much  for  the  consistency 
of  advisers. 

I  got  a  leave  of  absence  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would 
resign  by  wire  if  I  bought  the 
paper.  My  wife  and  I  had  de- 
cided I  was  to  see  what  sort  of 
apartment  we  could  get  before 
she  forwarded  our  chattels.  I 
had  suggested  a  house,  so  the 
baby  would  have  a  yard  to  play 
in,  but  she  was  sure  we  couldn't 
afford  a  house,  and  also  feared 
it  would  be  very  hard  on  us  to 
get  along  without  a  janitor.  So  we 
settled  on  an  apartment,  and  I  wrote 
down  instructions  as  to  w  hat  sort  of  an 
apartment  to  look  for,  just  how  the 
bathroom  must  be  located,  and  such  de- 
tails,   oh.  we  were  beautifully  "green"! 

I  never  will  forget  the  minute  1 
stepped  oil'  the  train  at  Smileyville.  I 
felt  like  Martin  Chuzzlewit  when  be 
landed  at  Eden.  The  station  was  a 
stout  little  box.  but  its  one  front  whi- 
tlow was  so  grimed  that  the  only  clear 
spot  in  it  was  where  the  glass  was 
broken  out.  The  wooden  station  plat- 
form was  crowded  with  people  who 
plainly  were  not  there  to  meet  anyone, 
but  merely  to  see.  The  only  alert-look- 
ing persons  in  sight  were  two  negroes, 
one  of  whom  stood  in  the  door  of  an 
ancient  bus  and  lustily  bawled:  "Pallus 
Ho  tel.  Pallus  Ho-tel."  The  other,  a 
supple,  pleasant-faced  youth,  glided  for- 
ward, reached  for  my  grip,  and  said  : 

"Anywhah  in  town,  mistah — jes'  a 
dime." 

I  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  office 
of  the  Smileyville  "Express."  Cor  a 
moment  he  seemed  puzzled.  Then  he 
said  : 

"Oh,  de  'Ex-press.'    It's  right  close." 

THE  SMILEYVILLE  WELCOME 

¥  DIDN'T  like  his  accentuation  of  the 
1  "ex,"  particularly  when  the  following 
syllable  was  "press."  It  struck  me  as 
an  ill  omen.  But  soon  I  learned  it  was 
a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  into  which 
the  whole  community  had  fallen,  and 
that  the  rival  paper  invariably  was 
called  the  "A-peal." 

There  was  only  one  short  business 
street,  and  it  was  generally  called  "the 


Bent  Bones 

Make 
Ugly  Feet 


/%RE  all  your  toes  straight? 
f~\  Are  you  conscious  of  your 
feet?  At  i  he  watering 
places — how  many  persons  arc 
painfully  conscious  of  the  looks 
of  their  feet — when  they're  un- 
covered! 

Painfully  conscious!  Bent 
bones  caused  by  narrow  toed 
shoes  are  responsible  for  constant 
pain — burning,  aching,  unending 
foot  misers. 

Don't  keep  on  jamming  your 
feet  into  pointed  shoes.  Give 
your  foot  bones  a  square  deal. 
Get  rid  of  painful  corns,  bun- 
ions, callouses,  ingrowing  nails, 
fallen  arch. 

Slip  your  feet  into  Educator 
Shoes — feel  your  toe -bona 
straighten  out  in  relief.  Rice  & 
Hutchins  Educators  let  children'' s 

feet  grow  as  they  should — quickly  rid 
grown  people's  feet  of  all  unnatural  foot- 
troubles. 

No  more  ugly  feet — covered  or  un- 
covered!  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators 
are  good  sense  plus  good  looks ! 

Made  handsome  in  the  truest  sense 
for  men,  women  and  children.  The 
same  good-looking  shapes  year  after  year 
so  that  your  feet  slide  home  in  a  new 
pair  just  like  the  old.  Prices  from  $i  315 
tor  infants,  to  $5.50  for  men's  specials. 

Genuine  Rice  &  Hutchins  Educators 
have  Educator  branded  on  the  sole.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write 
us  for  complete  catalog  and  we'll  see 
that  you  find  a  pair. 

Be  friendly  ivith  your  feet.  Ease 
your  bent  toe  bones  into  Educators.  Do 
this  today  and  to-morrow  you'll  feel 
better. 


Rice  &  Hutchins 


"Lets  the  foot  grow  as  it  should' 


"Comfortable  as 
an  Old  Shoe, 
Yet  Proud  to 
Pass  a  Mirror 


Hen's 
Educator 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  INC. 

World's  Shoemakers  lo  the  Whole  Family 
16  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  All  America  and  Signet 
Shoes  (or  Men,  and  Mayfair  Shoes  lor  Women 
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COLLIER'S 


Costs 
no  more 
lasts 
longer. 


Fahne- 
stock  con- 
nections with- 
out extra  charge. 


To  People 
Who  Know 


a  reminder  is 
enough,  that  Pears'  Soap  acts  like 
a  restorative  balm  upon  the  skin 
and  that  its  low  price  makes  it 
economical  to  use 


15c  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented 


The  College  of  Medicine 
University  of  Illinois 

Minimum  admission  re- 
quirements, one  year  in  a 
recognized  college  or  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  grad- 
uation from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

For  course  of  medical 
study,  four  years  are  re- 
quired. 

Location  in  the  heari  of 
Chicago's  great  medical  center. 
Collegiate  year  begins  October  1st,  1918. 
For  full  information  concerning  course  of  study, 
fees,  etc.,  address  Secretary,  Box  12— 

College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Congress  and  Honore  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Lu.xe.  Limited  private 
tours  leave  Eastbound  Oct.  18.  Nov.  8,  29;  Southbound 
(the  Antipodes)  Oct.  28.  SPECIAL  SHORT  TOURS 
Westbound  Oct.  4;  Eastbound  Jan.  10,  1914.    Send  for 

illustrated  program  No.  8. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  of  South  America,  including  Panama 
Canal,  leave  New  York  Nov.  29,  Jan.  24.    Program  26. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 
STEEL 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

A     $30  and  Up 


Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
latest  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co..  333-383  Eggleston  Ave..  Cincinnati,  0. 


Be   A   Newspaper  Artist 

My  book  on  cartoontne  and  illustrating  shows  how  to  de- 
velop your  talents.  Practical,  simplified  method.  Price  %\. 
G.  T.  COLEMAN,  218  Republic  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


street."  As  we  walked  up  this  street 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  I  was  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  triumphal  entry.  In  the 
doorway  of  every  shop,  shopkeepers  and 
clerks  were  standing.  They  regarded  me 
with  frank  curiosity,  and  as  I  gazed 
hack,  equally  curious,  they  gave  me 
friendly  nods,  and  said  :  "Howdy."  That 
welcome  made  me  suddenly  like  the 
town,  though  otherwise  it  seemed  dull 
and  ugly  enough  to  one  who  never  be- 
fore had  even  visited  a  rural  community. 
Later  I  learned  that  the  storekeepers 
went  to  their  doors  every  time  a  train 
came  in,  and  that  every  friendly-seem- 
ing stranger  got  the  same  welcome. 

I  MEET  MY  "STAFF" 

WHEN  we  came  to  the  little  frame 
building  on  which  a  sign  announced 
"The  Express.  Neat  Job  Printing,"  all 
my  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  press 
dwindled.  The  building  contained  but  one 
room,  the  editorial  sanctum  being  divided 
from  the  part  occupied  by  the  type 
cases,  imposing  stones,  presses,  and  gas- 
oline engine  by  a  railing.  The  force  con- 
sisted of  two  girls  sitting  on  tall  stools 
before  type  cases,  and  a  gaunt,  appar- 
ently overworked  man  of  about  thirty 
who.  witli  his  back  to  the  door,  was 
"kicking  off"  dodgers  at  a  small  .job 
press.  The  man  stopped  and  hurried 
forward. 

"This  ain't  Mr.   Winston,  is  it'.'"  he 
inquired. 
I  confessed. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  My  name's 
Hayden.  I'm  foreman  here.  I  calcu- 
lated to  meet  you  at  the  station,  but  the 
train  must  have  been  on  time  to-day. 
Funny  I  didn't  hear  it  come  in,  though. 
We  don't  usually  show  our  visitors  such 
discourtesy  in  Smileyville." 

I  learned  that  this  man  was  and  for 
several  years  had  been  the  paper's 
printer-foreman,  pressman,  advertising 
and  job-printing  solicitor,  and  editor. 
And  that  was  the  way  he  ranked  his 
duties.  When  there  was  mechanical 
work  to  be  done  he  stayed  "inside"  and 
did  it.  When  there  was  not  he  went  out 
to  solicit  advertising  and  printing,  and 
picked  up  news  items  incidentally.  I 
learned  with  horror  that  practically  all 
the  editorials  the  paper  published  were 
furnished  by  a  firm  of  patent  lawyers 
in  Washington.  The  rival  paper,  he  as- 
sured me,  got  its  editorials  from  the 
same  source,  as  the  lawyers  furnished 
either  Democratic  or  Republican  matter, 

as  desired.  The   

papers  paid  for  the 
service  by  running  a 
plate  advertisement 
for  the  lawyers.  In 
campaign  times,  he 
told  me,  the  national 
and  State  committees 
also  sent  out  large 
quantities  of  similar 
matter,  and  few 
country  editors  took 
the  trouble  to  write 
the  political  thunder 
for  which  their  read- 
ers gave  them  credit. 
I  could  hardly  believe 
him  then,  but  now, 
after  several  years  of 
experience  and  ob- 
servation. I  am  not 
afraid  to  assert  that 
the  country  editors 
of  the  United  States 
do  not  write  one-half 
of  the  editorials  they 
publish  as  their  ow  n. 
There  are  thousands 
of  notable  exceptions, 
of  course,  but  not 
enough  to  bring  their 
average  up  to  50  per 
cent. 

Smileyville.  a  town  of  :;,000  inhabit- 
ants, was  the  county  seat  of  Finney 
County,  with  a  population  of  80.000.  It 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  but 
there  were  four  others  with  more  than 
1,000  inhabitants.  Nine  weekly  news- 
papers were  published  in  the  county, 
none  of  which  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1,500.  All  of  them  were  conducted 
along  practically  the  same  lines  as  the 
"Express."  Their  editors  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  to  widen  their  fields  mate- 
rially, and  their  only  hope  to  make  a 
living  was  to  devote  most  of  their  efforts 
to  their  job-printing  business.  They 
were,  in  fact,  job  printers  who  also  pub- 
lished papers  rather  than  editors  who 
also  operated  job  printeries. 

I  believed  my  training  on  a  big  paper 
with  big  ideas  made  me  see  the  one  big 


chance  all  these  little  papers  overlooked, 
and  a  big  idea  began  to  form  in  my  mind. 
It  was  an  idea  I  would  have  to  keep 
under  my  hat  awhile,  until  I  knew  the 
county  better,  but  I  believed  it  would 
work  out.    So  I  bought  the  paper. 

That  same  day,  on  "the  street,"  I  was 
introduced  to  one  of  the  town's  two  real- 
estate  agents,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to 
rent  an  apartment. 

"A  what?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

"An  apartment — about  six  rooms  and 
ha—" 

"You  must  think  this  is  Noo  York." 
he  broke  in.  "Why.  friend,  there  ain't 
an  apartment  in  Finney  County." 

I  was  troubled,  but  presumed  I  would 
have  to  get  a  cottage  then — a  very  mod- 
est cottage,  hut  modern,  of  course.  He 
smiled  again. 

"We  ain't  got  many  modern  houses 
here  yet.  Our  water  and  light  plant 
was  only  put  in  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
But  I  can  rent  you  a  nice  little  house — 
nice  yard — lots  of  fruit  trees — nice  gar- 
den— " 

"I'm  afraid  that  will  be  a  little  too 
steep  for  me,"  I  broke  in  hurriedly. 
"What  does  it  rent  for?" 

"Ten  dollars." 

I  smiled  and  said  that  would  hardly 
do.  What  did  he  have  for  thirty  or 
thirty-five? 

"You  sure  do  think  this  is  Noo 
York,"  he  declared.  "Why,  there  ain't 
a  house  in  town  would  rent  for  more 
than  twenty  a  month." 

RENTING  A  PALACE 

HE  took  me  to  see  a  house  which  would 
rent  for  $15.  As  we  walked  out  the 
beautifully  shaded  earth  street,  oiled 
and  dragged  so  it  was  both  smooth  and 
dustless,  I  learned  that  the  residence 
portions  of  a  small  town  are  much  pret- 
tier than  its  business  district.  The  poor- 
est of  the  houses  were  pretty  cottages. 
The  best  of  them  were  roomy,  homey, 
hospitable  frame  houses.  Nearly  all  were 
painted  white.  All  the  yards  were  large, 
with  many  trees,  so  that  all  which  met 
the  eye  was  green  and  white,  except 
where  blossoming  fruit  trees  formed  a 
mist  of  color,  or  flowers  sparkled  out  like 
illuminations.  Soon  we  came  to  a  place 
which  made  me  halt  in  admiration.  The 
yard  was  almost  big  enough  for  a  base- 
ball diamond,  and  magnificent  trees 
shaded  the  thick,  soft  blue  grass.  A 
quaint,  old-fashioned  house,  topped  by 
a  weather  vane  and  a  lightning  rod.  sat 


"  You're  not  rehired  as  foreman,  "  I 
went  on.  "Hereafter  you  will  be 
associate  editor  of  the   '  Express 


a  hundred  feet  back  from  the  street,  and 
behind  it  more  than  a  score  of  fruit 
trees  in  bloom  formed  a  background  of 
indescribable  loveliness. 

"Like  it?"  asked  the  agent. 

"It's  the  most  beautiful  spot  I've  ever 
seen."  I  declared. 

"Well,  that's  your  house." 

"What,  that  house  for  $15?" 

"That's  the  one." 

"And  the  yard?" 

"Oh.  we  throw  that  in." 

I  took  it.  We  always  had  lived  in 
a  coop  in  the  city,  and  liked  it.  But  I 
knew  when  my  wife  saw  that  princely 


yard  and  inhaled  that  blossom-scented 
air,  and  realized  our  little  boy  would 
have  all  that  space  to  run  and  climb 
and  grow  in,  she  would  never  want  to 
let  him  go  back  from  Mother  Earth  to 
Mother  Asphalt. 

(JETTING  OUT  A  REAL  I'Al'ER 

A WEEK  later  the  first  issue  of  the 
"Express"  under  my  management  ap- 
peared, and  I  congratulated  myself  that 
never  before  had  such  a  paper  been 
published  in  that  county.  It  was  full 
of  news,  and  the  news  was  full  of 
sparkle.  Enthusiasm  fairly  illuminated 
it.  It  was  published  Thursday  night, 
and  would  be  distributed  through  the 
post  office  and  on  all  the  rural  routes 
the  next  morning.  The  rival  paper  was 
published  the  same  night,  and  when  I 
compared  the  two  my  spirits  rose  even 
higher.  The  "Appeal"  carried  twice  the 
advertising  the  "Express"  did,  but  in 
every  other  particular  it  seemed  far  he- 
hind.  It  was  a  typical  "jay"  paper,  the 
kind  I  often  had  laughed  at  when  in 
the  city,  and  the  "Express"  had  scored 
a  dozen  scoops.  I  felt  sure  when  the 
town  merchants  compared  the  two  I 
would  get  more  than  my  share  of  the 
advertising.  And  I  felt  equally  confi- 
dent that  when  the  new  "Express"  got 
before  the  surprised  and  delighted  eyes 
of  the  community  a  procession  of  new 
subscribers  would  start  for  the  "Express" 
office.  They  would  feel  at  last  they  had 
a  paper  to  be  proud  of,  I  thought — a 
paper  which  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
community  anywhere — and  would  want 
to  show  their  appreciation  and  give  il 
encouragement  at  once.  I  had  mailed 
200  sample  copies  to  persons  not  on  our 
list  whose  names  Hayden  had  given  me. 
and  was  at  the  office  before  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  to  receive  them,  or  their 
telephone  orders. 

But  none  came.  All  day  I  waited,  but 
received  no  indication  that  anyone  had 
noticed  improvement  in  the  paper. 

LOSING  SUBSClUBEliS 

I WAS  disappointed,  but  my  confidence 
was  undiminished.  It  would  take  a  few 
weeks  to  wake  them  up,  I  concluded,  but 
I  could  do  it.  So  I  set  to  work  to  make 
the  next  week's  issue  even  better. 

It  was  better,  and  the  next  one  was 
better  still,  for  I  was  learning  more  of 
the  needs  of  the  community.  I  was  find- 
ing feature  stories,  too.  I  found  an  old 
and  honest  man  who  knew  who  struck 
Billy  Patterson. 
When  he  was  a 
young  man  attending 
school  in  Baltimore, 
he  told  me,  he  and  a 
friend  named  Thomas 
A.  Payne  were  walk- 
ing down  the  street 
when  the  famous 
bully  called  out  an 
insult  to  them.  In- 
stantly Payne  struck 
him,  knocking  him 
down.  Fearing  arrest 
for  street  brawling, 
the  young  men  fled, 
and  pledged  each 
other  to  secrecy.  The 
story  I  wrote  for  the 
"Express,"  clearing 
up  the  mystery  of 
who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson, was  taken  up 
by  the  Associated 
Press  and  appeared 
i  n  every  important 
newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

But    things  like 
that  seemed  to  mal-e 
n  o    impression    0  0 
Smileyville  and  Fin- 
ney C  o  u  n  t  y  .  The 
stampede    to    the    "Express"    had  not 
started  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
nor  the  second. 

In  the  city,  this  lack  of  appreciation 
would  have  embittered  me,  but  I  could 
not  feel  bitter  against  these  people  I  had 
come  to  live  among.  Having  been  a  city 
man  and  nothing  but  a  city  man,  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  great 
American  people,  and  their  kindly  neigh- 
borliness  and  honest  hospitality  were  a 
constant  delijrht  to  me.  Just  as  the 
friendly  nods  and  "howdies"  I  received 
when  I  first  walked  up  "the  street"  had 
pleased  me.  other  things  happened  every 
day  to  make  me  grow  fond  of  my  new 
surroundings.  Had  I  only  been  making 
a  living  I  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy.  But  I  was  steadily  losing  money, 
and  when  I  checked  up  at  the  end  of 
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Some  record  truck  transactions 

DURING  the  last  six  months,  New  York  City — the  most  difficult,  exacting,  and  over- 
solicited  truck  market  in  the  world— has  purchased  over  $1,300,000.00  worth  of  Garford 
trucks.  Listed  below  are  the  individual  transactions  made  by  the  R.  &  L.  Company,  our 
eastern  distributors.    Over  66f0  of  these  sales  are  repeat  orders. 


Watson  Contracting  Co.,  Fordham,  N.Y., 

Before  placing  their  last  order  this  firm  had  8 
Garfords.     This  makes  18. 

Texas  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City, 

This  firm  now  operates  17  Garfords. 

New  York  Police  Department, 

Purchased  3  Garfords  last  May.  Effected  a  sav- 
ing over  horses  of  $19,000  a  year.  10  more 
were  ordered. 

New  York  Mail  Co.,  New  York  City, 

This  firm  handles  the  mails  in  New  York  City. 
They  now  have  a  total  of  68  Garfords. 

Pittsburgh  Contracting  Co., 

New  York  City, 

7%  is  makes  7  Garfords  purchased  in  2  years  for 
their  Catskill  Aqueduct  job. 

Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins  Corp.  N.Y.  C, 

Used  2  Garfords  for  over  a  year  on  the  Catskill 
Aqueduct. 

John  Bell  Co.,  New  York  City, 

The  Bell  Company  had  one  Garford  in  use  a  year 
before  this  order  was  given  us. 

Colwell  Lead  Company, 

New  York  City  and  Brooklyn, 

This  firm  has  used  motor  trucks  for  years.  This 
order  replaced  all  their  other  trucks. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 

Operated  3  Garfords  for  a  year.  Now  have  a 
total  of  8. 

Eastern  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  N.  Y.  C, 

Engineers  of  this  Company  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  Garford  as  the  most  efficient. 

N.  J.  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

One  Garford  ordered  last  fall  proved  up  so  well 
that  three  more  were  purchased. 

H.  C.  Bohack  Grocery  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

This  makes  5  Garfords  purchased  by  this  firm  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

Cranford  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

After  trying  three  different  makes,  the  final  choice 
of  this  company  was  the  Garford. 

Interboro  Brewing  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

For  a  year  previous  this  firm  had  one  Garford 
working  side  by  side  with  other  makes. 


10  five-ton 
Garfords 


5  Garford 
Tank  Trucks 

10  Garford 
Patrol  Wagons 


8  three-ton 
Garfords 


2  six-ton 
Garfords 


2  ten-ton  Gar- 
ford Tractors 


5  six-ton 
Garfords 


6  three-ton 
Garfords 


5  Garfords, 
various  sizes 


3  six-ton 
Garfords 


3  three-ton 
Garfords 


2  five-ton 
Garfords 


7  six-ton  Gar- 
ford Tractors 


1 1  five-ton 
Garfords 


Piel  Bros.,  Brewery,  New  York  City, 

Used  one  5-ton  Garford  for  a  year,  then  discarded 
all  other  trucks. 

Dayton  Hedges,  Contractor,  N.  Y.  C, 

Hedges  selected  the  Garford  because  of  the  efficient 
service  it  gave  dozens  of  other  contractors. 

F.  L.  Cranford,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 

In  building  the  N.  Y.  Subways,  Cranford  is  hauling 
10  and  11  tons  per  load  by  means  of  Garford 
4-wheel  tractors. 

Public  Service  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Particularly  where  quick,  efficient  and  faithful  per- 
formance is  required,  like  in  the  work  of  a  public 
service  corporation,  the  Garford  is  pre-eminently 
the  dependable  truck. 

Farmers  Feed  Co.,  New  York  City, 

After  several  years  experimenting,  the  Garford  is 
the  final  choice  of  this  company. 

D.  W.  Kaatze  Milk  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

The  first  Garfords  purchased  some  time  ago  must 
have  been  satisfactory. 

Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  N.  Y., 

A  year's  use  of  a  3-ton  Garford  convinced  this  firm 
that  they  could  use  another  just  like  it. 

Frazer  &  Burchenal,  New  York  City, 

In  seeking  the  best  truck  for  heavy  contracting  it 
was  only  logical  to  select  the  Garford. 

R.  A.  Funger  Motor  Trucking  Co.,  N.  J., 

This  firm  now  has  6  Garford  trucks — having  re- 
placed all  their  other  makes. 

L.  Wertheim  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  N.  Y.  C, 

The  first  Garford  was  so  satisfactory  that  a  second 
one  was  immediately  ordered. 

Monarch  Auto  Trucking  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

Used  one  Garford  for  a  year  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  trucks.  Their  repeat  order  is 
significant. 

Empire  State  Dairy,  Brooklyn, 

This  is  the  third  order  within  two  years. 

Peter  Breidt  Brewery,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 

This  is  but  another  illustration  of  where  the  initial 
purchase  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  second  order 
was  placed  without  hesitation. 

Thos.  Wood  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

This  company  has  two  more  six-ton  Garfords  on 
order. 


6  Garfords, 
various  sizes 


3  six-ton 
Garfords 


2  ten-ton  Gar- 
ford Tractors 


2  two-ton 
Garfords 


2  ten-ton  Gar- 
ford Tractors 


1  six-ton 
Garford 


1  three-ton 
Garford 


2  six-ton 
Garfords 


3  six-ton 
Garfords 


1  six-ton 
Garford 


2  six-ton 
Garfords 


1  ten-ton  Gar- 
ford Tractor 

2  five-ton 
Garfords 


1  six-ton 
Garford 


Some  other  recent  buyers  who  endorse  the  Garford 


Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York 

Nassau  Brewing  Co.,  Brooklyn 

J.  W.  Greene  &  Co.,  Newark 

Barr  Bros.,  Brooklyn 

Michaels  Bros.,  Brooklyn 

Welz  &  Zerweck,  Brewers,  Brooklyn 

Herring  Hall  Marvin  Safe  Co., 

New  York 


Jagels  &  Bellis  Coal  Co.,  Jersey  City 
Middle  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Z.  O.  Nelson  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Pure  Oil  Co.,  New  York 
Novelty  Candy  Co.,  Jersey  City 
R.  F.  Stevens  Milk  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Germania  Roofing  Co.,  New  York 
CheseboroWhitman  &  Co.,  New  York 


Knox  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Royal  Metal  FurnitureCo.,  Brooklyn 
Butler  Bros.,  Jersey  City 
Merrit  Construction  Co., 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Orange  Brewery,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.J. 
Orange  County  Brewery  .Middle  to  wn 
Brooklyn  Builders  Supply  Co.,  B'klyn 


Builders  Brick  Supply  Co.,  Bronx 
Swain  Bros.  Dairy,  Newark 
Beckers'ChemicalWorks.Brooklyn 
M.  F.  Hickey  Cont.  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Atlantic  Macaroni  Co.,  Brooklyn 
B.  A.&  G.  N.Williams  Co.,  New  York 
KnickerbockerStorageCo.,Newark 
Dept.  of  Correction,  New  York 


Such  an  unusual  volume  of  business  is  only  another  indication  of  Garford  efficiency  and  should  make 
a  marked  impression  on  those  who  are  figuring  on  commercial  vehicle  equipment. 

Catalogues,  transportation  advice  and  all  information  gratis.    Please  address  Dept.  1. 

THE  GARFORD  COMPANY,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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COLLIER'S 


THE  most  timid  pistol-fearing  woman  knows  she  need  not  fear  the  Savage, 
when,  in  the  dead  of  night,  she  seizes  it  to  protect  herself  and  her  babies. 
Its  ten  quick  shots  are  absolutely  at  her  control — one  to  each  trigger 
pull — either  fast  or  slow. 

It  shoots  straight  in  the  dark,  for  she  aims  it  easily  as  pointing  her  finger. 
It  is  safe,  because  a  glance  or,  in  the  dark,  a  touch  tells  if  it  is  loaded. 
Is  your  home  really  protected  against  burglars?    Today  send  6c  in  stamps 
for  booklet  "If  You  Hear  a  Burglar". 

THE 


Savage  Arms  Company,  828  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Savage  Rifles 


Do  You  Favor 
"Price  Maintenance"? 

Please  Write  Me  Your  Views 

Most  people  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject  are  against-  "price  maintenance" — 
another  term  for  expressing  the  "one  price" 
idea.  They  approve  of  price  cutting  without 
realizing  that  they  are  acting  against  their  own 
best  interests. 

Mr.  Brandeis  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  have  thrown 
some  interesting  light  on  this  important  subject 
and  there  is  more  to  follow. 

We  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  receive 
frank  expressions  from  our  readers  who  have 
given  serious  thought  to  this  question  and  who 
have  ideas  which  they  think  might  be  helpful  to 
others.  We  desire  as  many  sidelights  as  pos- 
sible and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  all  con- 
cerned— Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and  Consumer. 

Please  address  communications  to 

Collier's  Weekly 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr 

Manager  Advertising  Department 


416  West  13th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  fourth  month  I  found  that  the  paper 
had  lost  a  hundred  subscribers,  one- 
twelfth  of  its  entiie  list! 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  one  evening 
when  I  made  this  discovery.  The  girls 
had  gone  home,  and  I  forgot  about 
Flayden.  My  head  was  aching,  and  I 
gripped  both  hands  in  my  hair.  Hayden 
was  passing  out  as  I  did  this,  but  he 
stopped  a  moment,  irresolute.  Then  I 
heard  him  say,  half  aloud: 

"It's  a  damn  shame." 

"the  personal  touch" 

I"  GOT  an  inspiration.  I  had  smiled  to 
A  myself  whenever  I  glanced  over  back 
numbers  of  the  "Express,"'  at  the  kind 
of  paper  Hayden  had  put  out.  But  sud- 
denly it  struck  me  he  had  managed  the 
"Express"  more  successfully  than  I  had, 
in  spite  of  his  many  duties.  So  I  turned 
to  him  frankly,  and  asked: 

"Hayden,  why  is  it?" 

He  smiled  uneasily.  It  was  plain  he 
did  not  like  to  criticise  me. 

"Speak  it  out,  man,"  I  urged.  "Things 
are  getting  desperate." 

He  sat  down  and  leaned  forward  earn- 
estly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter,  Mr. 
Winston — you're  too  citified.  Here  in 
Smileyville  we're  all  just  folks.  You're 
giving  us  the  best  paper  we  ever  had, 
but  it's  a  city  paper,  not  the  old-home 
paper.  The  personal  touch  counts  more 
here  than  what  you  write  or  how  you 
write  it.  For  instance,  look  at  Sam  (the 
rival  editor).  He  doesn't  get  out  much 
paper.  But  when  he  meets  a  farmer  on 
the  street  he  shakes  hands  with  him, 
asks  him  how's  tricks  and  if  the  family 
are  well.  Then  he  puts  it  in  his  paper 
that  Joe  White,  one  of  our  prosperous 
farmers  of  near  Cox  Schoolhouse,  was 
on  our  streets  Saturday.  You  wouldn't 
call  that  worth  printing — and  it  ain't. 
But  all  the  same  it  tickles  Joe  White 
and  Joe  White's  relatives  to  death,  and 
next  time  Joe  wants  some  horse  bills 
printed  he  has  Sam  print  'em." 

EVEN   THE  OBITUARY   WAS  WRONG 

I SAW  Hayden  had  been  studying  the 
case,  so  I  told  him  to  go  on.    He  pro- 
ceeded. 

"For  another  instance,  take  old  man 
Hicks.  When  he  died  last  week  you 
wrote  up  a  brief  but  complete  sketch  of 
his  life — had  all  the  facts.  And  you 
headed  it  "Jonathan  Hicks  Dead."  Sam, 
on  the  other  hand,  ran  a  long  obituary 
written  by  Hicks's  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  and  signed  '"A  Friend."  And 
it  was  headed  "Gone  to  His  Heavenly 
Home." 

"And  then  there  was  the  Horne-Coates 
wedding.  Sam  finished  up  his  write  up 
of  that  affair  by  saying :  "The  "Appeal' 
wishes  this  estimable  young  couple  a 
long  and  prosperous  journey  through 
life" — and  the  "Express '  didn't  say 
any  such  thing.  People  here  in  the 
country  want  a  home  paper  that's  a 
sort  of  family  friend — and  you  wouldn't 
think  much  of  a  friend  that  didn't  con- 
gratulate you  when  you  got  married, 
would  yon?" 

It  was  a  blow.  The  very  features  I 
took  most  pride  in,  the  things  I  had  felt 
confident  would  make  the  "Express"  the 
most  admired  and  most  desired  paper 
in  the  county,  were  hurting  it.  I  could 
never  hope  to  work  out  my  big  idea 
until  the  paper  gained  the  complete 
friendship  of  these  people.  And  how 
could  it  do  that? 

I  FIRE  AND  REHIRE   MY  FOREMAN 

AS  I  studied  this  problem,  Hayden  be- 
gan to  cough.  He  had  been  cough- 
ing a  good  deal  lately,  and  it  had  wor- 
ried me.  But  I  shall  always  be  glad  he 
coughed  just  then,  for  it  gave  me  an 
idea. 

"Hayden,"  I  said,  "you're  fired." 

The  poor  fellow  turned  pale.  He  had 
a  wife  and  two  babies.  I  proceeded  in- 
exorably : 

"You  were  reared  on  a  farm  near 
here,  weren't  you?" 

"\i's,  sir,  till  I  was  seventeen." 

"And  you  know  this  county  and  its 
people  pretty  well?" 

"Few  better." 

"Well,  you  need  outdoor  work,  or  that 
cough  may  get  you.  That's  why  you're 
filed." 

"All  right,"  he  said  quietly,  rising. 
"But  I'm  sorry  you  took  offense  at  what 
I  said.  I  sinceiely  meant  it  for  your 
good." 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  re- 
plied, putting  out  a  hand  to  detain  him. 
"And  that's  why  you're  hired  again." 

He  was  bewildered. 


"But  you're  not  rehired  as  foreman," 
I  went  on.  "Hereafter  you  will  be  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  'Express.'  Your 
name  will  fly  with  mine  at  the  paper's 
masthead.  We're  going  to  run  this 
sheet  on  the  circuit-rider  plan,  and  you 
are  to  be  the  circuit  rider.  I'm  going 
to  spend  the  last  cent  I  have  in  bank, 
if  it  takes  that  much,  to  buy  a  good 
horse  and  buggy.  You  will  take  that 
rig  and  drive  out  every  road  leading 
into  Smileyville,  taking  a  different  road 
every  day  in  the  week.  You  will  stop 
to  chat  with  every  farmer  you  meet, 
learning  all  the  crop  news  and  stock 
news  and  neighborhood  gossip.  You 
will  be  one  of  them  at  their  festivals 
and  their  funerals.  You  will  visit  them 
in  their  homes,  always  as  a  friend  and 
a  farmer,  but  keeping  a  keen  eye  out 
for  new  subscribers  and  business.  You 
will  turn  in  the  kind  of  copy  that  will 
make  them  love  this  paper,  and  your 
copy,  with  a  few  ads,  will  fill  two  full 
pages  every  week.  We  must  run  tins 
paper  as  we  would  a  restaurant,  old 
fellow,  giving  the  people  what  they  want 
and  the  way  they  want  it." 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

THAT  was  five  years  ago.  The  circuit 
rider  succeeded  where  I  had  failed, 
and  helped  me  get  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple, too.  We  have  not  had  to  lower  the 
tone  of  the  paper,  but  simply  have  made 
it  more  of  a  family  friend.  We  have 
made  the  paper  say  the  things  which 
intimate  association  with  our  readers 
showed  us  would  be  the  kindly  things 
or  the  pleasant  things,  or  would  solace 
them  in  their  sorrows. 

Now  the  "Express"  is  issued  from  its 
own  substantial  brick  building,  for  its 
prosperity,  its  influence,  and  its  pay  roll 
have  largely  increased.  But  it  is  no 
longer  the  weekly  "Express."  Acting 
on  my  theory  that  the  news  of  a  county 
of  35,000  inhabitants — ours  has  grown 
in  these  five  years — can  be  gathered 
more  easily,  more  thoroughly  and  cheaply 
than  can  the  news  of  a  town  of  equal 
population  (for  the  reason  that  news 
sticks  out  more  in  the  country  than  in  a 
city),  I  established  the  daily  "Express" 
a  year  ago,  making  it  just  such  a  paper 
as  I  would  have  established  in  a  prosper- 
ous town  of  about  35,000.  In  each  of  the 
four  news  centers  outside  of  Smileyville 
we  have  a  well-paid  man  with  no  busi- 
ness but  ours  to  attend  to.  With  the 
aid  of  rural  telephones,  these  men  rake 
their  districts  for  news  every  day,  re- 
porting every  afternoon  by  mail  and 
every  night  by  telephone.  Hayden  also 
continues  to  hold  us  in  close  touch  with 
the  people,  but  his  circuits  are  longer 
now,  and  often  he  is  out  a  week  at  a 
time,  reporting  every  other  day  by 
mail. 

The  paper  is  published  every  night  in 
time  to  catch  a  midnight  and  an  early 
morning  mail,  and  is  delivered  on  every 
rural  route  and  in  every  town  in  the 
county  next  morning.  It  goes  into  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  homes  in  our  county, 
and  its  combined  circulation  in  the  four 
adjoining  counties  is  even  larger  than 
in  the  home  county,  for  readers  in  those 
counties  find  in  it  much  of  local  inter- 
est, besides  its  telegraph  service.  It  has 
grown  to  be  a  power  for  good  and  for 
progress.  Its  readers  not  only  feel  proud 
of  it,  but  feel  genuine  friendship  and 
warm  personal  regard  for  its  editors — 
which  is  reward  enough. 

I  have  been  offered  a  nomination  for 
Congress,  which  is  equivalent  to  election. 
But  I  will  not  consider  that.  I  feel  I 
am  doing  far  more  good  where  I  am 
than  I  could  do  in  Washington.  In  fact, 
my  big  idea  is  succeeding. 

"GLORIOUSLY  WORTH  WHILE" 

BUT  best  of  all  to  me  is  the  life  I 
lead.  I  love  to  live  in  a  community 
where  we  "are  all  just  folks" ;  where 
everyone  knows  everyone  else  and  says 
"howdy"  to  everyone  he  meets ;  where 
everyone  is  sorry  when  anyone  is  sad  or 
in  trouble;  where  all  of  us  are  neigh- 
bors, as  the  people  are  in  nearly  all 
small  communities:  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  sweet  and  the  outlook  is  open 
and  free;  where  there  are  no  apart- 
ments and  every  house  has  a  yard  with 
trees  and  grass  and  flowers.  I  own  my 
home  now,  and  often  as  my  wife  and  I 
sit  in  the  big  yard,  watching  our  two 
children — for  our  family,  too,  has  grown 
— romping  with  their  dog  on  the  grass, 
I  turn  to  her  and  ask  : 

"So  you  think  it  was  worth  while  to 
leave  the  city,  dear?" 
And  she  replies : 
"Oh,  gloriously  worth  while !" 
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SPLASH! 


By  CARL  MOORE 
Decorations  by  Noemi  Pemessin 


CABLES  from  Paris  report  further 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the 
feminine  bathing  suit.  We  are  told 
o?  a  two-piece  affair:  item  one.  a  broad- 
rim  hat:  item  two,  a  long  silk  sash 
wrapped  several  times  about  the  body 
with  a  large  knot  at  the  front.  Surely 
tins  must  be  the  warm-weather  dream 
of  a  press  agent  bent  on  enticing  Ameri- 
cans to  cross  the  Atlantic.  But  even 
if  the  story  be  true,  this  newest  folly 
of  fashion  will  never  come  over  to  annoy 
the  censors  of  American  bathing  cos- 
tumes. Clarice  and  Marie  may  appear 
at  fashion-ridden  French  watering  places 
in  garb  more  eloquent  of  modiste  than 
modesty,  never  intending  to  go  near  the 
ocean  at  all;  but  Clara  and  Mary,  at 
Atlantic  City  or  Galveston,  heed  public 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  dress  that  they 
may  seek  the  ocean  unmolested  for  the 
actual  purpose  of  getting  into  the  water. 
At  Newport,  Coronado,  or  Golden  Gate 
the  American  girl  forsakes  bridge,  social 
duties,  or  the  languorous  spell  of  the 
semitropical  climate  to  dive  in  the  surf, 
break  a  swimming  record,  or  play  with 
the  seals:  and  each  time  it  is  the 
sport  itself  which  attracts  her,  and  not 
any  chance  that  may  be  afforded  for 
vanity's  display. 

YOU  perhaps  entertain  doubts  about 
Gertie  When  she  strolls  along  the 
water's  edge  at  Coney  Island.  Her  dark- 
blue  suit  is  cut  low  fore  and  aft  and 
completely  out  as  to  sleeves.  Vanity 
may  have  decked  her 
with  the  real  lace  and 
pretty  ribbons.  Yet 
when  she  takes  to  the 
water  as  fearless  as  any 
duck,  thrusts  the  ruffled 
red  nightcap  through  a 
wave  to  emerge  one 
dripping  scream  of  ec- 
stasy, when  she  mis- 
chievously allows  the 
handsome  man  she 
never  met  before  to 
teach  her  the  art  of 
swimming  w  h  i  c  h  she 
knew  backward  long 
ago,  your  doubts  begin 
to  jdve  way.  Finally 
she  leaves  the  water  to 
don  the  blazer  with  the 
Coles  Phillips  stripes. 
She  is  so  saturated  witli 
happiness  that  you 
frankly  own  that  it  is 
the  sport  and  not  the 
figure  which  brings 
Gertie  to  Coney. 

Rebecca — chicken  size 
—from  the  East  Side, 
with  a  brilliant  ban- 
danna twisted  about 
her  raven  locks,  turns 
a  graceful  somersault 
into  a  giant  comber. 
She  does  not  hope  that 
some  masculine  onlooker 
may  fancy  an  acrobat 


to  share  his  lonely  hearthstone;  she  loves 
bathing,  that  is  all.  The  bandanna,  with 
the  fetching  little  ears  just  over  her  own, 
cannot  protect  her  hair  from  a  soaking 
that  the  surreptitious  tango  with  Jimmy 
McGuire  on  the  sand  won't  dry.  Becky's 
mussy  tangle  will  need  an  hour  or  so  of 
warm  sun.  She  does  not  mind  that.  Salt 
water  may  or  may  not  he  good  for  dan- 
druff.   Wet  hair  is  part  of  the  game. 

CONSIDER  the  statuesque  lady  with 
Titian  hair.  Hers  is  nice  hair  and 
ought  not  to  receive  a  ducking;  she 
thoughtfully  arranges  matters  so  that 
it  will  not.  The  rest  of  her  does  get 
wet,  and  she  is  pleased  to  death  about 
it.  Water  aids  in  the  accumulation  of 
lovely  sunburn  and  delightful  freckles. 
Is  this  vanity?  Can  she  lie  vain  while 
her  handsome  shoulder  blades  hurt  like 
the  toothache  and  her  spotted  nose  would 
discourage  an  ambitious  leopard  or  hyena? 

Sue  of  the  straw  sunbonnet  dotes  on 
a  beautiful  tan :  but  think  you  she  ex- 
poses her  arms  till  they  are  a  deep  squaw 
color  simply  to  attract  attention  to  their 
shapeliness?  Unworthy  thought!  The 
front  and  back  of  her  waist  are  united 
by  a  series  of  little  straps  over  the 
shoulders.  In  evening  dress  next  fall 
her  upper  arm  will  look  like  a  ladder, 
but  that.  too.  is  only  part  of  the  game. 
She  knows  full  well  some  nice  man.  seek- 
ing after  paradise  in  her  eyes,  will  lead 
her  to  a  cozy  corner  away  from  the 
dancers  and  call  those  milky  little  lines 
the  r  u  n  g  s  of  Jacob's 
ladder,  which,  as  you 
may  remember,  reached 
to  h  e  a  v  e  n  .  Besides, 
when  one  tires  of  being 
part  zebra,  the  corner 
drug  store  sells  some- 
thing warranted  to  re- 
move tan  effectually 
and  at  the  same  time 
leave  quite  a  lot  of  skin. 

Undeniably,  the  bath- 
ing girl  is  perfectly 
aware  of  m  an'  S  pres- 
ence at  the  shore.  She 
will  let  the  omnipresent 
eccentric  comedian 
splash  brine  into  her 
eyes  or  p  o  u  r  d  o  w  n 
her  neck  handfuls  of 
nice  beach  sand,  so 
white  and  clean  and 
full  of  cigarette  butts 
and  peanut  shells.  She 
giggles  and  squirms 
with  delight  when  he 
rogu ishly  tickles  her 
soles.  She  will  even 
"spoon"  with  him  a  bit 
— habit  is  hard  to  over- 
come, you  know.  Never- 
theless man  is  not  es- 
sential. She  bathes 
because  she  loves  to 
bathe.  It  is  the  sport 
that  counts,  not  Vanity 
Fair's  display. 
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After  All,  There's  No  Bath  Like  One  With 

Palmolive  Soap 


NOTE  how  refreshed  and 
invigorated    you  feel 
after  using;  it. 
Palmolive   Soap  is  a  delightful 
cleanser  and  has  all  the  soothing 
and  beautifying  properties  of  im- 
ported palm  and  olive  oils. 

We  have  doubled  their  value,  in 
Palmolive  Soap,  through  our  ex- 
clusive blending  process. 

The  green  color  of  Palmolive  is  due 
to  palm  and  olive  oils — nothing  else. 

We  send  to  the  Orient  for  these 
oils  because  they've  been  recognized 
as  best  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
World-famous  beauties  of  history 
used  them  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth. 


Use  more  than  mere  soap  —  use 
Palmolive.  Let  your  skin  have 
Palmolive  Protection.  Infants  are 
bathed  with  it  because  doctors  know 
it  cannot  hurt  the  most  tender  skin. 

Palmolive  lathers  in  hard  or  soft 
water.  15c  the  cake,  and  most  eco 
nomical  because  it  lasts 
so  long. 

Don't  use  merely 
<;soap"  when  Palmolive 
is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where. 

Send  two  2-cent 
stamps  for  free 
sample  and  book- 
let, "The  Easy  Way 
to  Beauty." 


B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Canadian  Factory:  155-157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO  makes  the  hair  lustrous  and 
healthy  and  is  excellent  for  the  scalp.    It  rinses  out  easily  and 
leaves  the  hair  10ft  and  tract- 
able.   Price,  50  cents.   

PALMOLIVE  CREAM        £  - 

cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  adds  a  delightful  touch 
after  the  use  of  Palmolive 
Soap.  Price,  GO  cents. 
N.  B. — If  you  cannot  get  Palm- 
Ollve  Cream  or  Shampoo  of 
your  local  dealer,  a  full-size 
pack  age  of  either  will  be  mailed 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


PMW0Y\Nl\     -PALMOLIVE  i 

 \    JtCREAM  ;    p''S.  V-S.A. 


"  They  forgot  me  too — Denny— they  forgot  me  too.' 


"Once  to  Every  Man" 

is  the  first  novel  of  America's  most  promis- 
ing young  writer,  Larry  Evans.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  big  shouldered  son  of  the  woods 
whose  sole  heritage  from  a  drunken  father 
is  a  stone  jug  of  whiskey.  Heart  sore  with 
the  mutterings  of  a  suspicious  village, 
strengthened  with  the  saving  love  of  a 
wonderful  woman,  this  boy-man  fights  a 
life  battle  that  will  thrill  you  and  warm 
you  as  is  given  few  stories  to  do.  You 
will  not  need  be  told  that  Larry  Evans  is 
young.  Only  Youth  could  give  .so  gen- 
erously ;  only  Youth  could  dream  so  well. 

METROPOLITAN 

The  Livest  Magazine  in  America 


>|^)<t  AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS  OR 


Tear  off  this  coupon, 
write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  margin,  pin 
it  to  a  dollar  bill  or  your 
check  and  mail  to  the 
METROPOLITAN,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  You 
will  receive  the  METRO- 
POLITAN for  9  months. 
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great 
difference 
in  your 
dessert. 


Mapleine 

Makes  the  daintiest  dainties 

In  Whipped  Cream  Puddings, 
Sauces,  Cakes,  Candies,  Ice  Cream, 
Blanc  Mange,  Jellies  and  Custards 

It  is  Delicious 

Our  Cook  Rook— Mapleine 
Dainties  tells  how  to  use 
it  in  fifty  different  ways. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine — 3:>c  for  a 

l'-oz.  bottle  (in  Canada  869). 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  E9         Seattle,  Wash. 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chain*, sprockets  &m\  pedals; 
Mew  Departure  Chatter  Brake*  and  Babe;  Punc- 
ture Proof  Tires;  highest  grade  equipment  and 
many  advanced  features  possessed  by  no 
other  wheels.    Guaranteed C  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SftSraE 

ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Oilier  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  r^0," 

freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  IT.  s.,  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  aunone  at  any  price 
until  yon  set  our  biff  new  catalog  and 
'special  prires  and  u  marvelous  new  offer.  A  postal  brings 
erythiiiK.     Write  it  note. 

JpCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lampB,  parts, 
linCd  and  sundries  half  usual  prires.   Rider  Agents 

everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires  and 
sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD   CYCLE   CO.,    Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 

The  Misses  Spaids  School 

(Accredited) 
3141  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  boarding  school  for  girls.  23d  Annual  session  be- 
gins Sept.  24.  Offers  Academic,  College  Preparatory 
and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Home  Economics 
— Atmosphere  of  culture,  equipped  with  every  com- 
fort. Under  the  personal  care  of  the  principal. 
Limited  in  numbers.  For  detailed  information 
address   Head-Mistress.  Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids. 


ANYONE  USING  FIGURES  NEEDS  IT 


to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use — mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted,, 

O.  Gancher.A.A.M.Co. 
119  W.  Broadway,      New  York 


Common  or  Garden  Earth 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For  detailed  in- 
formation address 


22nd  Year       U.ofC.tDiv.  A)Chicago,ID.  " 


OUT 

Be  the  star  player  in  your  nine  by  using 
3-in-One.    Preserves  and  softens  the 
leather  so  the  ball  Btickp  right  in  the 
hole.    Don't  spit  on  the  ball,  use  3-in- 
One;    won't    make    ball    sticky,  ami 
will  make  it  curve  better.    8- in -One 
makes  your  bat   hit   harder,  keeps  it 
from  cracking.    Sample  bottle  FREE. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
42  ANM.  Broadway,     New  York  City 

ON 
FIRST 

-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES— 

-\-  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  ~r 

Affiliated  with  Rush  Medical  Collese  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Registered  by  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  prepares  for  Responsible  positions. 
Eight  hour  day.  Preparatory  Dept.  Theoretical  and 
Practical  instruction.  Modern  Home  just  completed. 
For  information  address  Principal,  M.  HELENA 
McMILLAN",  Box  52,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 
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[Continued  from  page  C) 


Winona  College  of  Agriculture 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.  Two  years  ALL 
AGRICULTURE  COURSE,  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming. 

12th  ANNUAL   SESSION   BEGINS  SEPT.  16. 

Experience  on  College  Farm.    Increasing  demand  for 

teachers  of  agriculture.    Comfortable  living  facilities. 

Athletics.     Expenses  reasonable.    For  catalog  address, 
J.  C.  Breckenridge,  D.D. ,  Pres.,  Box  H,  Winona  Lake.  Ind. ,  or 
REGISTRAR,  SOI Wlllonghby  Bid?..  61  E.Madison  St.. Chicago, III 

School  Information 

p"f?  p' p"  C  atalogs  of  all  boarding  schools  in  the 
"  TJ.  S.  Advice  and  reliable  information. 

Call,  phone  or  write  kind  of  school  wanted. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION,  1010  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  Cily 
Bureau  maintained  by  the  schools  ■        Phone  Bryant  2451 

EEWATIN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Winter  Home,  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  Fall  and  spring  terms, 
Prairie  du  Chicn,  Wis.   Outdoor  life  all  the  year.  Indi- 
lual  attention.    Limited  number.    Fixed  expense 
$700.    For  catalog  address  Secretary,  Box  83.  Chicago 
fflce,   1416   Masonic  Temple,   I'hone,   Central  3029. 


PATENTS 


For  Facts  about  Prizes.  Rewards, 
Etc.,  and  Information  of  Intense 
Interest  to  Inventors,  send  8c  post- 

UusssMSSSSSSSsmsssssaaaaasssssmmssm    age  for  valuable  books. 

H.  S.  &  A-  B.  LACEY,  Dept  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  of  admitted  superiority,  with  exclusive 
features.  Small  groups  for  November,  December 
and  early  January  sailings.    Get  our  program. 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


were  each  good  and  great  and  highly  de- 
sirable things,  but  he  preferred  them 
separate. 

"They  don't  mix,"  said  he.  "so  we'll 
divide  them  this  time.  You  can  have  the 
war  all  to  yourself.  Blake,  and  I'll — " 
He  Hushed  under  his  copper  skin  and 
added  gravely,  for  he  made  and  took  no 
jests  on  the  subject  of  his  amazing  hap- 
piness: "It's  a  long  lime  since  I've  seen 
Kentucky— I'll  take  a  trip  home." 

"Oh,  you  ought  to  take  medicine, 
Marie—"" 

"Take  a  rest — " 

"Take  a  drink — " 

"Man.  I  tell  you — " 

"Show  me  the  chief  of  these  tin-pot 
Makalikas  who  has  got  the  gall  to 
light—" 

"Why.  you've  got  nerve  to  clear  out — " 

THEY  clamored  and  jeered  about  him, 
but  he  remained  cool.  His  personal 
courage  was  too  well  known  for  any 
doubt  of  it.  He  had  more  than  earned 
his  laurels  as  the  most  daring  of  scouts 
in  the  Matabele  trouble  of  1893  and  many 
another  "little  war,"  and  could  afford,  if 
so  inclined,  to  trim  himself  from  top  to 
toe  with  white  feathers  without  likeli- 
hood of  being  misunderstood.  So  he 
left  them  to  wrangle  it  out  among  them- 
selves, and  it  being  after  dinner  and  a 
w  hole  three  hours  and  a  half  since  he 
last  saw  Diane,  he  went  to  call  on  her 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Tony  Greville,  and 
Boston,  as  usual,  slouched  beside  him. 

Now  Boston  as  a  dog  and  a  gentleman 
deserves  a  few  words  to  himself.  He 
was  a  large,  dust-colored  hull  terrier 
which  Hammond  had  raised  from  puppy  - 

h  i,  and  in  whose  muscular  carcass  the 

man  had  by  rigid  training  developed 
many  of  his  own  physical  characteris- 
tics—that is  to  say.  though  Boston  was 
of  large,  ungainly  build,  and  always  ap- 
peared to  flounder  rather  than  to  walk, 
he  was  really  as  speedy  as  a  greyhound, 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  silent  in  his 
movements  as  Fate  herself.  He  could 
track  down  anything  and  scout  with  the 
best  man  in  the  country  (who  happened 
to  be  his  master),  but  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  tracking  that  same  master;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  practical  jokes  and 
never-failing  joys  of  Salisbury  to  hide 
Hammond  from  his  dog.  Boston  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  regain  his 
love — even  the  great  ice  barrier  wouldn't 
have  stopped  him  long — but  the  moment 
he  had  Hammond  in  sight  he  would  as- 
sume an  air  of  cynical  indifference,  and 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  so  to  speak, 
lounge  up  and  sling  himself  down  with  a 
weary  air.  as  though  he'd  given  up  all 
idea  of  finding  what  he  was  searching 
for — certainly  not  Hammond  at  all !  As 
for  Hammond,  he  loved  his  dog  as  he 
loved  few  men ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
if  asked  to  choose  between  Boston  and 
bis  best  friend  for  company  in  exile  he 
would  have  chosen  the  man. 

KNOWING  full  well  for  what  destina- 
tion his  master  was  now  bound,  Bos- 
ton presently  went  ahead,  and  before 
Hammond  had  reached  the  house  of  Tony 
Greville,  where  Miss  Heywood  was  stay- 
ing, because  Tony  Greville  was  Jack 
Hoy  wood's  best  friend,  Boston  had  re- 
turned to  report  that  Miss  Heywood  was 
not  in  her  usual  place  on  the  veranda. 
Neither  was  she  in  the  drawing  room; 
and  search  by  the  servants  found  her 
absent  from  her  bedroom.  It  was  only 
when  Boston  set  his  blunt  nose  toward 
the  Gymkhana  ground  that  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville remembered  to  have  seen  Diane 
strolling  off  in  that  direction  directly 
after  dinner. 

"She's  not  fpiite  herself  this  evening.  I 
think.  Marie.  There  were  a  lot  of  women 
here  when  she  got  in  from  her  ride  with 
you.  and  I  fancy  she  overheard  some- 
thing she  didn't  like.  That  wretched 
little  gossip.  Mrs.  Skeftington  Smythe. 
was  here." 

Mrs.  Greville  looked  a  little  anxiously 
into  his  face,  and  the  hard,  blue  eyes 
looked  back  unflinchingly,  but  as  he 
walked  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gymkhana  ground,  alone  and  with  his 
mask  off.  his  face  showed  signs  of 
strain. 

THE  night  under  a  rising  moon  was 
clear  as  crystal,  and  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  descrying  Diane's  figure  across 
the  course  where  he  and  she  since  their 
engagement  was  announced  (escaping  for 
a  little  while  from  an  army  of  friends) 


often  walked  in  the  evenings.  Some  of 
their  dearest  moments  had  been  passed 
sitting  where  she  now  sat  on  the  pile 
of  heavy  timber  by  the  grand  stand. 

BOSTON  arrived  before  his  master, 
sprawled  at  Diane's  feet,  as  she  was 
gazing  before  her  at  the  moonlight  com- 
ing up  in  waves  from  the  horizon,  flood- 
ing all  the  land  with  cold,  silver  light. 
Something  colder  than  the  moonlight 
gripped  the  man's  heart  for  a  moment,  but 
he  held  out  his  hands  to  her  and  spoke  her 
name  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
She  stood  up  quickly  and  put  out  her 
bands,  too — but  with  a  difference;  in 
her  gesture  there  was  a  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  defense,  of  warding  off  some- 
thing— and  when  he  would  have  taken 
them  in  his  she  drew  back. 

"No,  Marie — not  yet — tkere  is  some- 
thing you  must  tell  me — " 

He  stared  at  her.  She  was  deadly 
pale,  but  the  moon  itself  was  not  more 
composed,  and  her  eyes  had  the  same 
steady  glance  as  his  own.  Her  ques- 
tion was  spoken  in  a  very  low  voice : 

"Were  you  ever  in  love  with — another 
man's  wife?" 

His  face  darkened.  Prepared  as  he 
was,  the  unexpected  form  of  her  ques- 
tion took  him  unawares.  He  had  antici- 
pated something  to  which  he  could  give 
a  firm,  clear  denial — but  to  this,  what 
could  he  say,  who  had  so  much  on  his 
conscience ! 

"You — listening  to  scandal,  Diane!" 
he  said  at  last,  and  the  reproach  in  his 
voice  reached  home.  She  faltered  a  mo- 
ment, not  answering  at  once,  and  they 
stood  looking  at  each  other,  less  like 
lovers  than  two  duelists  measuring  each 
other's  strength. 

"I  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me, 
Mane,"  she  said  gently  at  last;  "I  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  hear  that  it  is 
only  scandal." 

HE  could  not  afford  to  hesitate  any 
longer. 

"If  you  are  referring  to  my  friendship 
with  Mrs.  de  Rivas,  I  may  say  that  in 
that  at  least  I  am  innocent.  Her  hus- 
band neglected  her;  I  was  sorry  for  her; 
our  so-called  friendship  was  a  concerted 
plan  to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  it 
worked  like  magic.  They  are  now  ex- 
tremely happy." 

But  he  had  waked  something  new  in 
Diane  Heywood  :  she  looked  into  his  eyes 
with  the  cold  curiosity  of  a  child. 

"Why  should  your  friendship  be  so 
terrible  a  thing  for  a  woman?  Why 
should  it  bring  a  man  to  his  senses?" 

"Oh,  dearest ! — for  God's  sake  don't 
ask  questions  the  answers  to  which  will 
only  hurt  you  !" 

"But  I  must  know.  Maryon,"  she  said 
proudly.  "I  have  never  lived  among  lies 
and  shadows.  Everything  must  be  clear 
and  clean  about  me.  If  you  are  innocent 
in  this  matter — of  what  is  it  that  you 
are  guilty?" 

The  mad  longing  of  the  unshriven  soul 
for  confession  swept  over  him  then.  He, 
too,  would  have  all  clear  and  clean 
about  him  for  once  and  all,  cost  what  it 
might. 

"Oh,  just  of  being  a  blackguard."  he 
said,  and  all  the  pent-up  bitterness  and 
self-mockery  and  self-loathing  of  years 
came  out  in  the  low-spoken  words.  "Just 
of  being  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned — of  rob- 
bing, looting — taking  all  and  giving  noth- 
ing— playing  pirate  and  cutthroat  in  the 
great  game,  careless  of  what  anyone 
suffered." 

"You,"  she  whispered.  "You  whom  I 
have  looked  upon  as  a  knight  of  chivalry 
— a  Galahad — all  that  was  fine  and 
noble !" 

"Diane,  I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
any  of  these  things — never  wanted  you 
to  believe  it — I  am  only  common  earth — 
common  or  garden  earth.  But  such  as 
I  am  I  love  you — I  ask  you  to  take  me 
with  all  my  sins." 

THERE  was  a  long  silence. 
"But  why,  Maryon?  What  changed 
you  from  the  man  God  meant  you  to  be 
to  this?" 

She  loved  him.  For  all  her  wounded 
pride  and  anger  and  horror,  for  all  his 
black  sins,  she  loved  him.  as  women  will 
love  through  everything,  in  spite  of 
everything;  and  she  longed  for  some 
word  of  extenuation  that  would  justify 
the  forgiveness  she  could  not  withhold. 

"I  loved  a  woman  years  ago  and  she 
was  faithless.    .She  left  me  for  another 
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11.  My  wife  ran  away  with  ni.v  best 
lend." 

"Your  wife?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you  every- 
ling  before  you  married  me,  Diane — 
nly  I  was  putting  it  off  as  long  as  pos- 
bie.  I  left  America  because  of  that 
nd  came  out  to  this  country.  Then 
ne  day.  after  many  years.  I  found  my- 
ilf  up  here  living  next  door  to  the  very 
inn  and  woman  who  had  been  false  to 
ie — for  whose  sake  I  had  been  divorced 
1  America  so  that  they  might  marry 
ml  be  happy." 

"Pivorcedf" 

"And  they  weren't  happy  after  all. 
he  loved  him,  but  lie  was  neglecting  her. 
nd  she  turned  to  me  again  for  help. 

found  a  kind  of  cynical  amusement 
i  helping  her  out.  So  there  you  have 
lie  whole  story,  Diane — not  a  pretty 
ne.  Cod  knows,  but  in  this  instance 
Ot  a  guilty  one  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
erned." 

}UT  the  girl  stood  stammering  at  him, 
3  one  word  on  her  lips.  "Divorced?" 
"You  must  believe  that  I  meant  to 
:>nceal  nothing  from  you,  Diane.  I 
ave  already  spoken  to  I  >e  Rivas  and 
is  wife  and  told  them  that  you  must 
now — though  no  one  else  need  ever 
aspect.  And  if  you  choose  it.  if  you 
ill  still  take  me  in  spite  of  my  sins — 
nd,  darling.  I  believe  you  will — we'll 
et  out  of  this  country  and  go  back  to 
>y  own — " 

"Hut.  Maryon,"  she  broke  in  despair- 
Igly,  "you  do  not  seem  to  understand 
liat  this  ends  everything  between  us.  I 
m  a  Catholic — do  you  not  realize — " 

"A  Catholic?    I  don't  care  what  you 


"But  don't  you  know  that  we  do  not 
ecognize  divorce — that  in  my  eyes  you 


are  still  her  husband— will  be  her  hus- 
band until  one  of  you  dies?" 

IT  was  he  who  stood  now  staring  and 
stammering. 
"You  would  let  your  religion  come  be- 
tween us — separate  us?" 

"Oil,  Maryon — my  religion  is  me — it  is 
what  I  feel  myself — it  is  deep  in  me. 
Cue  cannot  escape  from  what  one  has 
felt  and  believed  all  one's  life." 

"Rut  the  thing  is  impossible,"  he  cried 
wildly,  fiercely.  "I  cannot  lose  you. 
You  must  leave  your  religion — what  does 
a  good  woman  want  with  religion?  Our 
love  shall  be  your  religion — /  will  be 
your  religion — I  will  never  let  you  go." 

"Hush.  Marie,  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying."  she  said  gently.  "We 
must  part.  I  can  never,  never  marry 
you." 

And  despite  her  gentleness  she  stood 
like  rock  against  the  battering  of  his 
words,  though  he  reasoned,  pleaded,  be- 
guiled, even  cursed,  in  his  pain  and 
wrath.  Her  heart  turned  to  water.  She 
was  sick  with  love  and  pity  for  him,  but 
for  nothing  he  could  say  would  she  con- 
template treachery  to  her  faith,  her  peo- 
ple, her  life-long  principles.  Not  so  does 
the  Catholic  Church  train  its  daughters 
against  the  hour  of  temptation. 

WHEN  at  last,  in  the  bitter  madness 
of  defeat  and  loss,  he  caught  and 
crushed  her  in  his  arms,  kissing  her 
savagely,  she  stayed  silent,  too  proud  to 
struggle  in  those  iron  arms,  but  cold, 
cold  as  snow ;  until  at  last  the  cold  purity 
of  her  penetrated  him  like  a  lance  of  ice, 
piercing  his  heart. 

"Forgive  me ! — forgive  me,  Diane — I 
am  a  brute — I  am  mad !"  he  muttered, 
and  stumbled  away  into  the  night. 

END  OF  PART  I 


Children  of  the  Feudists 


(  Concluded  from  paye  8 


inless  the  mountains  have  more  money; 
nd  whatever  money  comes  must  be 
vrung  out  of  the  land.  The  cattle  buy- 
ers who  ride  far  back  into  the  moun- 
ains  every  year  tell  Frost  that  Rerea 
las  raised  the  price  of  farm  land  for 
it  least  100  miles  around. 

HE  TEACHES  THEM   ARTS,   CRAFTS,  AND 
REVERENCE 

HE  has  taught  the  girls  home  mak- 
ing. Let  darkness  overtake  you  any- 
vhere  in  the  mountains  and  look  about 
tor  a  place  to  stop.  You  will  pick  out  the 
)est-looking  house  in  the  district  natural- 
y.  the  house  that  has  windowpanes  in- 
itead  of  a  jagged  hole,  the  house  with  a 
torch  vine  covered,  the  house  that  pro- 
claims itself  neat  and  comfortable.  Ride 
i]i  to  the  door  and  ask  for  your  lodging — 
lospitality  is  never  refused  in  the  moun- 
ains — and  you  will  And  inside,  nine  times 
nit  of  ten.  a  ruddy-faced  girl  who  one 
tear  went  to  Rerea  and  learned  what  it 
means  to  make  a  home. 

He  has  taught  them  carpentry  and 
printing,  horseshoeing  and  business  ad- 
ministration, bricklaying  and  newspaper 
reporting.  In  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive towns  in  the  mountains  you  will 
find  a  local  newspaper  owned  and  edited 
by  one  Rerea  graduate,  a  bank  presided 
L'verhy  another,  a  Rerea  doctor,  two  Rerea 
lawyers  and  a  preacher,  and  four  leading 
merchants,  all  of  them  Rerea  trained. 

He  has  taught  them  a  larger  rever- 
ence for  law  and  order.  One  afternoon 
a  strong  young  man  rode  into  the  main 
street  of  Rerea  and  stopped  before  a 
physician's  office.  "I  just  dropped  in. 
doc.  to  have  you  dig  a  little  buckshot 
out  of  my  carcass." 

"Where'd  you  collect  it?"  asked  the 
physician. 

"Huntin'  moonshiners:  you  know.  I'm 
in  the  revenue  service  up  in  our  coun- 
ty, and  we're  goin'  to  have  every  moon- 
shiner cleaned  out  of  it  before  my  term 
is  up.  you  can  de'  end  on  that." 

Four  years  before,  when  Frost  had 
pointed  out  to  that  young  man  That  to 
make  moonshine  whisky  in  defiance  of 
the  Government  was  an  actual  moral 
wrong,  the  information  had  come  to  him 
with  the  shock  of  something  entirely 
new  and  unheard  of. 

ARE  THEY  POOR  WHITE  TRASH? 

HE  has  taught  them  to  teach.    In  the 
four  counties  that  touch  the  border 
(if  Korea's  own  county  the  superintend- 


mountaineers  slipped  back  quietly  into 
their  log  cabins  and  were  forgotten. 

"SECEDED  FROM  SECESSION" 

ON  sea  the  War  of  1812  was  a  glorious 
one,  but  the  American  land  forces 
suffered  one  defeat  after  another.  Only 
one  battle  ended  in  victory:  at  New  Or- 
leans, behind  the  cotton  bales,  a  band  of 
mountaineers  rallied  under  Andy  Jack- 
son and  drove  the  British  forces  before 
them. 

Andy  Jackson  became  President,  but 
the  simple  mountain  folk  who  had 
stood  behind  those  cotton  bales  with  him 
dropped  back  into  the  mountains  as 
quietly  and  unpretentiously  as  they  had 
come.    And  again  they  were  forgotten. 

Who  won  the  Civil  War?  The  men 
of  the  North :  yes.  Rut  how  about 
the  mountaineers  who  "seceded  from 
secession,"  who  tore  West  Virginia  away 
from  Virginia,  kept  Kentucky  true  to  the 
Union,  and  made  Tennessee  debatable 

round  throughout  the  four  years?  Roth 
irmies  marched  back  and  forth  across 
their  counties,  shot  their  pigs,  trampled 
their  cornfields,  and  abused  their  wives 
md  children.  The  armies  could  do  it  with 
impunity:  no  men  were  left  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  had  gone.  50,000,  75,000,  150,- 
000 — think  of  it — into  the  Union  ranks. 


Suppose  those  150,000  men  had  gone  into 
the  Southern  army,  making  a  difference 
of  300,000  in  the  Union  cause.  The  moun- 
taineers asked  no  reward  and  they  re- 
ceived none:  they  saved  the  Union,  and 
again  we  let  them  be  forgotten.  It  is 
this  story  that  Frost  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  and  has  been  telling  for 
twenty-one  years  to  the  world  beyond 
the  (Jap. 

"lincolns  in  the  rough" 

OU   have  thought  of  the  boys  and 
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cuts  of  schools  have  been  Rerea  students 
almost  every  year  for  a  long  time.  Prac- 
tically all  the  teachers  are  Rerea  trained. 
Rack  farther  in  the  mountains,  in  scores 
and  hundreds  of  little  hamlets,  you 
find  a  miniature  Rerea  under  the  charge 
of  a  Rerea  student,  who  is  remaking  the 
children  of  that  community  after  the 
pattern  that  Frost  has  set. 

And  he  has  taught  them  a  new  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  the  world  a 
new  respect  for  them. 

This  story  started  out  to  tell  one  rea- 
son why  Breathitt  is  no  longer  Bloody 
Breathitt,  why  moonshining  and  law- 
lessness and  ignorance  and  apathy  are 
fading  out  of  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
you  understand  better  now  why  that  is 
so,  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  real 
story.  Unless  you  can  catch  something 
of  the  vision  of  the  mountaineers,  as 
Frost  sees  them,  unless  it  has  made 
you  hate,  as  he  hates,  the  term  "poor 
white  trash,"  as  applied  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky,  the  story  has 
been  badly  told. 

Poor  they  are — miserably  so:  and 
white,  at  least  after  Rerea  finishes 
with  them.    Rut  trash — listen. 

Years  before  the  farmers  of  Massa 
chusetts  gathered  at  Lexington  to  fire 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  a  band 
of  2,000  mountaineers  rallied  in  North 
Carolina  to  resist  the  unjust  demands 
of  the  royal  governor,  Tryon.  All  day 
long  they  fought  against  the  well-trained 
Rritish  troops  in  defense  of  the  prin 
ciple  that  taxation  without  represents 
tion  is  tyranny;  and  when  at  last  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted  and  they 
were  driven  back  they  left  200  of  their 
dead  upon  the  field.  You  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  men  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  but  the  battle  that  the  men 
of  the  mountains  fought  at  Alamance 
did  you  ever  hear  it  mentioned? 

The  Revolution  came.  Cornwallis  was 
marching  through  the  South  unchecked 
and  apparently  uncheckable.  Each  day 
seemed  to  make  the  failure  of  the  Ameri 
can  cause  more  sure.  Then  the  unex 
pected  happened.  At  King's  Mountain 
a  band  of  mountaineers,  armed  with 
their  long  guns  and  marshaled  by  then 
own  leaders,  charged  upon  him  and  ad 
ministered  a  costly  defeat,  which  opened 
the  way  for  Yorktown  and  the  final  sur 
render. 

The  men  who  served  at  Yorktown 
became  fathers  of  their  country,  but  the 
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girls  of  the  mountains  merely  as  the 
children  of  the  feudists  and  moon- 
shiners; lie  thinks  of  them  as  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  heroes.  He  knows 
what  stuff  they  sure  made  of.  His  little  col- 
lege in  the  mountains  he  regards  as  the 
biggest  thing  in  American  education.  No 
other  college  can  turn  out  an  enlightened 
American  citizen  for  so  little  money.  No 
other  is  furnished  crude  material  in  the 
form  of  "Lincolns  in  the  rough." 

'•Lincolns  in  the  rough."  you  say; 
"isn't  that  a  little  strong?  To  be  sure 
he  was  a  Kentuckian  and  a  mountaineer, 
but  then  Lincoln  was  different." 

"Sure  he  was  different."  answers  Frost  ; 
"and  this  was  the  first  difference.  The 
mothers  of  all  the  other  mountain  boys 
had  no  books:  his  mother  had  six." 


Figures  and  Farming 


Charleston.  III. 
Editor  Collier's  : 

IN  COLLIER'S  I  read  an  article  on 
"The  City  Man  on  the  Farm,"  in 
which  was  displayed  such  an  array 
of  figures  as  was  calculated  to  discour- 
age and  frighten  any  man  with  small 
means,  limited  scientific  knowledge  of 
soils,  fertilizers,  and  plant  life,  and  little 
experience,  till  he  would  turn  his  back 
forever  on  the  most  independent,  lucra- 
tive, and  delightful  occupation  a  family 
can  follow  that  has  any  agricultural  bent. 
I  think  I  can  paint  a  rough  picture  that 
looks  more  encouraging. 

I WAS  a  preacher,  and  as  years  began 
to  tell  their  story  I  thought  I  saw  a 
trend  in  the  pews  that  warned  me  of 
serious  consequences,  so  I  took  time  by 
the  forelock  and  changed  my  relation. 
I  had  been  raised  on  a  farm,  and  in 
casting  about  for  an  occupation  to  earn 
a  livelihood  I  naturally  turned  to  the 
Egyptian  fleshpots  of  the  farm,  al- 
though I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
so-called  "scientific  farming."  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
the  soil  by  name  or  otherwise.  My  ex- 
perience had  taught  me  that  what  we 
got  by  farming  we  got  by  main  strength 
and  common  sense.  Black  prairie  lands 
were  selling  in  our  locality  for  $200  per 
acre.  Our  little  fund  of  savings  wouldn't 
go  very  far  in  that  direction,  so  I  sought 
in  the  timber  lands,  and  found  a  small 
farm  of  forty  acres  for  sale  on  easy 
terms  at  $<>()  per  acre.  The  buildings 
were  common,  lint  good  of  the  kind,  and 
the  place  was  in  a  fair  state  of  culti- 
vation, with  lots  of  fruit.  So  I  closed 
the  deal.  and.  after  making  the  first  pay- 
ment, we  had  a  few  hundred  dollars 
left,  and  this  is  what  I  did.  with  the 
following  results  : 

I ATTENDED  public  sales,  common  in 
late  winter,  and  bought  a  blind  mare, 
in  foal,  for  $65;  an  aged  mare,  in  foal, 
for  $85;  two  cows,  one  for  $45  and  one 
for  $57.  I  got  two  young  sows  for  $22: 
an  old  wagon.  $10;  a  set  of  harness  and 
a  breaking  plow,  $5;  a  cultivator,  $4.50: 
an  old  surrey.  $10;  and  some  pitchforks, 
garden  tools,  etc.,  for  nearly  nothing: 
100  bushels  of  corn.  .V.  cents  per  bushel, 
and  a  ton  of  second-class  hay  for  $8. 
In  addition  to  all  this  I  had  other  per- 
quisites necessary  to  successful  farming 
in  a  son  twelve  years  old.  a  daughter 
seventeen,  and  a  good  wife. 

We  moved  to  our  new  home  about 
March  1,  and  all  hands  went  to  work, 
for  there  was  plenty  to  do:  there  always 
is  on  a  farm.  My  wife  got  five  dozen  hens 
of  a  neighbor  in  some  sort  of  a  woman's 
ileal,  and  she  and  my  daughter  got  all 
the  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  they 
wanted  in  like  manner,  mostly  as  a  gift. 

The  farm  had  been  properly  rotated, 
and  we  had  ten  acres  of  clover,  which 
we  broke  for  corn :  ten  acres  of  corn 
stalks  we  sowed  in  oats  and  clover:  ten 
acres  of  meadow:  five  acres  of  pasture: 
two   acres  of  truck   patch,   and  about 


three  acres  in  yard  lots,  garden,  or- 
chard, etc. 

We  planted  the  truck  patch  in  pota- 
toes and  most  of  the  garden  in  onions. 

We  all  worked  to  the  best  advantage 
to  each.  My  daughter  cared  for  the 
chickens,  my  wife  took  charge  of  the 
milk  and  butter  making.  The  boy  liked 
to  plow,  and  I  was  busy  doing  what  was 
left.  ^Ye  kept  no  books,  charged  no  Held 
with  seed,  manure,  or  labor,  nor  gave 
credits  for  grain  or  products.  We  all 
put  in  our  time,  hired  no  help,  but  ex- 
changed with  the  neighbors  in  harvest 
time,  and  this  is  what  we  cashed  out 
the  first  season  : 
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crates  strawberries. 

crates  cherries  

crates  currants  

crates  gooseberries. 

bu.  peaches  

bu.  apples  

bu.  corn  Ca  50c  

bu.  oats  @  35c.  .  . 

tons  hay  

doz.  eggs  (a  20c. . . . 
doz.  eggs  Co  25c.  .  .  . 

doz.  chickens  

lb.  butter  

bu.  onions  

bu.  potatoes  

shoats  

calves  

colts  


.$ 


27.00 
12.50 
9.00 
7.50 
85.00 
93.75 
275.00 
122.50 
150.00 
40.00 
13.75 
72.00 
140.00 
15.20 
10S.75 
90.00 
12.50 
130.00 


Total  $1,434.45 

P.esides,  we  have : 

5  tons  of  oat  straw  $  25.00 

100 stacks  of  shredded  fodder.  30.00 

5  loads  of  pumpkins   5.00 

50  bu.  turnips   10.00 

10  fall  pigs   20.00 

.'!  acres  of  eowpeas.  winter 

forage   20.00 

40  chickens   12.00 


T. 


.'.00 


We  had  all  the  buffer,  eggs,  chickens, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  we  wanted  to  eat 
and  stores  for  next  year,  and  we  still 
have  all  the  stock  we  began  with.  Our 
neighbors  treat  us  on  a  level;  we  go  to 
a  country  church  every  Sunday  and  are 
recognized  as  an  equal,  socially,  intel- 
lectually, and  religiously,  if  not  finan- 
cially, which  is  more  than  dollars  to  a 
preacher  who  has  been  used  to  leading 
among  men.  My  son  attends  the  district 
school:  my  daughter  teaches  in  a  neigh- 
boring school  at  $45  per  month,  and  we 
are  happy  in  our  new  environment. 

NOW.  what  we  hav  e  done  any  ordinary 
family  can  do.  and  I  advise  hun- 
dreds of  families,  who  can  do  thus  well 
and  ten  times  as  well  as  they  arc  doing 
in  the  crowded  cities,  to  move  and  get 
the  children  out  in  the  open,  where  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  into  the 
fullness  of  the  stature  of  good  men  and 
women,  and  make  themselves  useful  in 
the  world.  George  Watson. 
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Your  Reading  and  Your  Job 

What  you  read  has  a  great  bearing  on  what  you  earn,  whether  your 
job  is  that  of  a  mechanic,  office  worker  or  millionaire  banker. 

Napoleon  said,  "Show  me  a  family  of  readers  and  I  will  show  you  the  people  that  rule  the  world." 

For  forty  years  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  training  men  to  rule  the  world.  Now  he  is  guiding  busy  men  and  women  to  read 
for  SUCCESS. 

For  you  he  has  selected,  out  of  all  the  world's  literature,  just  fifty  volumes — 418  masterpieces  by  300  authors.  Here, 
he  says,  are  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education — just  the  books  that  the  twentieth  century  man  needs  to  read. 

A  free  thirty -two  page  book  tells  the  fascinating  story  of 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five -Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

Now  Yours  at  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 


After  reading  the  free  thirty-two  page  book  you  will  better 
understand  what  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  means  to  you  in  increased 
efficiency  and  income.  It  brings  to  you  the  most  notable  world- 
achievements,  the  greatest  discoveries,  the  best  prose  and  poetry — 
all  selected,  arranged  and  indexed  for  you  by  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  a 
man  who  has  won  lasting  fame  as  a  trainer  of  men  for  success. 

Are  you  fond  of  travel?  Here  Columbus  tells  his  own  story 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Other  great  travelers  are  also  wait- 
ing to  tell  you  of  their  achievements. 

Drama?  Here  are  all  the  great  dramas  of  history  from  the 
days  of  Greece.  Read  them  in  your  own  library  with  Dr.  Eliot 
to  explain  every  movement  of  the  actors. 

Biography?  The  greatest  men  of  history  are  waiting  to  talk 
to  you  and  Dr.  Eliot  will  introduce  them  to  you. 

The  Progress  of  Civilization 

Think  of  it — the  most  important  literature  of  all  the  ages.  In 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  Dr.  Eliot  presents  a  picture  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.    You  live  through  every  age  with  him.     He  is 

Dr.  Eliot,  Trainer  of  Men  for 
his  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  in 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation  of  any  sort  on  my 
part,  the  3  2 -page  booklet  describing  The 
Eliot  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

Name    


ever  at  your  side  with  introductory  notes,  explanations  and  cross 
references  to  make  your  reading  particularly  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

76,000  Reading  Topics 

Volume  50  is  a  master-key  to  all  literature.  Here  seventy-six 
thousand  subjects  are  indexed  for  ready  reference.  You  find  the 
very  book,  passage,  or  quotation  you  want  instantly.  Here  you 
will  also  find  complete  reading  courses  on  every  subject  treated  by 
the  most  famous  writers  of  all  times. 

The  Popular  Edition  at  a  Few  Cents  per  Day 

You  need  this  great  library.  Tou  can  have  it.  The  Popular 
Edition  has  been  issued  to  sell  for  one-tenth  the  price  of  the 
De  Luxe  edition,  and  on  easy  terms,  at  Dr.  Eliot's  own  request  for 
men  and  women  who  want  the  matter  rather  than  the  binding.  But 
these  books  are  printed  from  the  same  clear  cut  type  used  in  print- 
ing the  costlier  edition  and  the  quality  of  binding  and  workman- 
ship is  the  result  of  thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  the  making  oi 
good  books  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 

Big  Jobs,  tells  YOU  all  about 
this  Free  Booklet.    Send  for  it. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 
New  York 
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"The  Sinful  Six" 

{Continued  from  )><ige  17) 


Manners  recalled  Captain  Ashton's 
words  as  he  looked  at  the  half-dozing 
figure  at  the  table.  "Huh !  Loaded  to 
the  guards,  eh?  Well,  he's  worse  than 
that;  his  rails  is  all  awash." 

"Yes,  sir."  he  said  loudly,  and  the 
other  sat  up  with  a  start. 

" 'Lo.  waiter,  oh.  yesh !  You're  the 
good-looking  waiter  I  always  get.  I 
saysh  to  M-M-Max-Maxmums,  I  saysh. 
that  waiter's  fine  feller;  dam  fine  feller 
— you  oughta  raise  shalery,  yesh." 

"Little  whisky,  straight?"  suggested 
Manners  helpfully. 

"Oh.  yesh!  Yesh!  Make  it  slarge  fat 
die,  waiter,  and  oh.  waiter,  hurry  back  !" 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  Manners  did  so. 
and  the  tray  that  the  liar  checker 
passed  contained  two  drinks  of  whisky, 
two  crystal-clear  chasers,  and  the  sum 
that  he  stamped  on  the  checks  in  the 
hands  of  the  humble  waiter  was  the 
price  of  just  two  drinks  of  the  best 
liquor  the  house  afforded. 

Manners  set  one  before  the  inebriated 
gentleman  and  took  the  other  himself. 
"Here's  to  your  very  good  health — an'  I 
hope  you  choke,"  he  said,  smiling. 

The  inebriated  one  said :  "Many 
shanks:  shame  to  you,"  and  swallowed 
the  contents  of  the  glass  at  one  gulp. 

"Bring  us  snother — two  snothers,  an' 
hurry  back  !" 

Manners  brought  four  more,  and  he 
ran  every  step  both  ways. 

This  time  his  toast  would  not  bear 
repeating  and  was  received  with  even 
better  grace,  and  another  round  and  an- 
other toast  went  the  same  way,  with  the 
trifling  difference  that  Manners's  own 
drink  was  only  ginger  ale. 

"Bring  us  snother.  No.  Wait  min- 
ute. Don't  want  snother:  gotta  go; 
mush  go.    Bring  me  check." 

Manners  sprinted  to  the  cashier  to  get 
a  blue-penciled  total  and  sprinted  back, 
wondering  how  he  was  going  to  put  rec- 
ollection of  the  other  unpaid  check  into 
that  muddled  head. 

"Anyway,"  he  consoled  himself  as  he 
opened  the  door  again.  "I  got  a  few 
drinks  out  of  him ;  that's  somethin'." 

HE  put  the  check  down  before  his 
guest,  and  since  such  a  small  thing 
as  his  attitude  mattered  very  little  now. 
and  he  was  tired,  he  slipped  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  His  fingers  closed 
over  the  dollar  he  had  found  just  at 
the  instant  the  other  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  own  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
shining  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  which 
he  flung  onto  the  check,  reaching  for 
the  until-now-negleeted  chaser. 

Quick  as  thought,  Manners  picked  up 
the  coin  and  check,  substituted  his  own 
silver  dollar,  pocketed  the  gold,  and 
laughed  loudly.  "Pardon  me,  sir,  your 
check  is  a  dollar  and  a  half."  Manners 
put  the  check  down  again  with  the  dol- 
lar upon  its  face. 

"That's  all  right ;  yesh.  1  gave  you 
twenty  dollars;  take  it  out  of  zat," 
quoth  he  who  was  all  awash. 

"Pardon  me.  This  is  one  dollar.  One 
silver  dollar,  mister." 

"Wha'V"  The  coin  was  seized  and 
examined. 

"You're  rV,  m'boy.  Thought  I  had 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece.  Course  I  did! 
I—" 


He  pulled  out  a  handful  of  small 
change  and  laboriously  examined  it. 
piece  by  piece. 

"  'Tisn't  here !  Cone !  What  d'ye 
think  of  zat?  Where's  gone?  I  know — 
hackman !  Yesh,  give  hackman  dollar: 
wasn't  dollar;  wash  twenty.  Mush  fin' 
hackie — quick!  Goo'-by."  And  he  was 
making  for  the  door. 

MANNERS  cut  off  the  retreat,  how- 
ever, and  remained  planted  as 
firmly  as  Gibraltar  until  a  two-dollar  bill 
was  produced  and  the  change  generously 
left  for  him  to  keep. 

"Now,  me  for  Maloney's  an'  the 
party,"  he  chuckled  gleefully.  "I  guess 
I'm  a  robber — oh.  you  robber !"  he 
thought  as  he  watched  his  victim  mark- 
ing out  a  devious  and  involved  course 
through  the  hall.  "You  would  skin  me 
out  of  a  ten-dollar  check,  would  you? 
Well,  that  little  deal  cost  you  just  ten- 
fifty.  Honesty  is  sure  the  best  policy. 
If  you  had  been  square  with  me,  I'd 
have  been  square  with  you.  Say,  I  won- 
der who  this  twenty  dollars  really  be- 
longs to?  You're  such  a  thief,  with  your 
crooked  deals,  there's  no  tellin'  what 
poor  old  guy  worked  for  this." 

Manners  tucked  the  shining  coin  care- 
fully away  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket 
and  then  left  the  building  to  hie  himself 
as  fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him 
down  the  lane,  around  the  turn,  and 
into  the  rookery,  where  Maloney  and 
Frawley  kept  hilarious  bachelor's  hall. 

He  found  that  the  others  had  only 
just  arrived,  having  made  several  time- 
consuming  stops  on  the  way.  They  were 
all  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  the  laugh- 
ter mounted  to  the  stars  as  they  took 
off  their  hats. 

They  still  wore  their  short  jackets  and 
stiff  shirt  bosoms,  and  with  one  accord 
they  waited  until  Maloney  had  lit  the 
gas  stove  and  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil. 
Then  they  gathered  around  the  table  and 
proceeded  to  disgorge  the  contents  of 
their  pockets. 

A  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  were  stuck 
into  the  belt  beneath  the  dickey  of  each 
man.   These  made  their  appearance  first. 

Pepper,  salt,  mustard,  sugar,  all  the 
seasonings  for  the  salad,  tied  up  in  frag- 
ments of  Maxmum's  best  napkins,  fresh- 
ly torn  for  the  purpose,  came  out  of 
Fitch's  inside  trousers  pocket  (a  special 
arrangement  of  his  own.  by  the  way*), 
while  from  the  other  two  obvious  trou- 
sers pockets  came  hearts  of  lettuce,  tele- 
scoped, of  course,  but  still  crisp  and 
appetizing  when  once  turned  out  of  their 
protecting  shroud  of  napkin  and  plunged 
into  water,  and  from  two  enormous  rub- 
ber-lined pockets  in  his  jacket,  begin- 
ning at  the  facing  and  extending  to  the 
under-arm  seams,  came  two  first-quality 
porterhouses,  filched  from  Maxmum's 
butcher  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
secreted,  and  conveyed  hither  unharmed 
— a  little  warm  perhaps,  but  that  was 
a  fault  soon  corrected. 

BUTTERFIELD  had  four  whole  toma- 
toes, a  lemon  skin  full  of  chopped 
onion  filched  from  four  orders  of  caviar, 
six  hearts  of  celery,  fourteen  radishes, 
seven  slices  of  cucumbers,  and  two  quar- 
ters of  eggs — all  in  one  pocket.  These, 
be  explained,  were  for  the  salad.  The  oil 
and  vinegar  for  same  came  out  of  two 


"  Hully  gee!  It'll  sure  feel  fine  to  have  a  good  feed  once 
more.    Me'n'  Butterfield's  got  three  steaks,  fine  big  boys  " 


All  controls 

at  your  hand    Electric  Engine 

STARTER 

TTERE'S  a  nine  year  old  bov  starting  his  car  with 
the  Aplco  electric  engine  starter;  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  drop  his  hand  down  to  this  convenient  con- 
troller. All  the  controls — starter,  lights,  ignition — 
are  right  here. 

You  remember  this  boy;  he  is  one  of  the  famous 
Abernathy  boys  who  rode  from  Oklahoma  to  New 
York  to  meet  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Such  a  boy  isn't 
easily  forgotten  by  newspaper  readers. 

You'll  remember  this  picture  because  it  typifies 
the  best  of  young  America;  its  quickness,  fearlessness, 
alert  intelligence,  its  eager  desire  to  be  always  up 
with  the  newest  and  latest  in  everything.  It  also  indicates  the  sim- 
plicity and  business-like  and  positive  character  of  the  Aplco  system. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  always;  count  on  its  reserve  power 
and  infallibility.  It  is  so  compact  that  it  doesn't  clutter  up  your  en- 
gine installation. 

Your  next  car  should  have  the  Aplco  Starter 

If  the  Aplco  system  is  in  your  car  you  know  that  you  are  equipped 
with  the  most  highly  developed  electric  self-starter  that  is  available; 
invented  and  perfected  by  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  built  to  stand  the 
roughest  road  use  and  put  together  so  as  to  give  you  service  every  time 
and  all  times.  This  reliability  has  too  much  to  do  with  your  motoring 
pleasure  not  to  be  considered  carefully  when  you  are  studying  the 
features  of  the  next  car  you  buy. 

Many  engineers  now  agree  that  Mr.  Apple's  idea  is  the  right  one — 24  volts 
for  starting,  6  volts  for  lighting,  ignition,  signaling,  etc. 

When  you  buy  your  new  car  demand  an  Aplco  starter.  Write  us  about  it. 
Getting  the  right  idea  about  the  starter  question  will  help  you  get  a  line  on  the 
car  you're  going  to  buy;  qualify  you  to  determine  whether  the  manufacturer  has 
done  his  best  for  you  on  this  important  feature. 

The  Apple  Electric  Co. 

89  Canal  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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vials  reposing  in  the  change  pocket  of 
his  jacket. 

The  flask  containing  the  combined,  if 
ijncouscious,  donations  of  the  whisky- 
drinking  guests  of  Maxmum's,  served  by 
••The  Sinful  Six,"  reposed  behind  Butter- 
field's  immaculate  dickey,  and  it  spoke 
well  for  his  poise  that  he  could  safely 
cany  it  there  long  enough  to  get  it  out 
of  the  house,  a  feat  lie  could  be  relied 
ii] ion  to  achieve  every  time.  He  also 
had  concealed  about  him  enough  bread 
and  butter  to  supply  the  crowd. 

Maloney  produced  half  of  «i  fried 
chicken,  a  fillet  of  sole,  a  handful  of 
olives,  and  a  wad  of  Roquefort  cheese. 

FRAWLEY  had  a  baked  potato,  which 
was  promptly  thrown  at  his  head, 
but  he  redeemed  himself  by  bringing  to 
light  a  steak  and  some  artichokes  from 
his  rubber-lined  pockets,  and  some  cake 
for  Gresh's  sweet  tooth.  Gresh  himself 
had  no  luck  at  all  as  a  forager,  but 
there  was  ample  food  for  all,  and  he 
produced  cigarettes  from  his  own  pri- 
vate store,  though  there  was  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  anything  he  had 
actually  paid  real  money  for. 

"This  here  feed  is  a  tin  roof,"  re- 
marked Butterfield  while  he  broiled  the 
steaks  like  the  artist  he  was:  "a  tin 
roof's  on  the  house,  only  the  house  don't 
know  it." 

All  through  the  meal  Manners  in- 
dulged in  fits  of  silence.  Finally,  when 
the  battered  scraps  that  Maloney  hon- 
ored with  the  name  of  dishes  had  been 
cleared  away  for  the  game,  Frawley  de- 
manded what  was  troubling  him,  and 
was  echoed  with  such  vehemence  by  the 
rest  that  he  finally  said  :  "Fellers,  I  had 
a  grouch  all  day  long,  an',  believe  me, 
it  wasn't  no  joyful  thing,  but  this  here 
disease  what  I'm  sufferin'  from  now  is 
a  blame  sight  worse.  I  have  got  a  bad 
case  of  conscience,  I  guess." 

He  looked  gloomily  at  the  table,  and 
Gresh,  misunderstanding,  began  to  jus- 
tify their  wholesale  methods  of  relieving 
the  Maxmum  kitchens. 

"No,  nothin'  like  that  bothers  me. 
Anythin'  we  get  from  Maxmum's  we 
earn  all  right,  seein'  the  rotten  slops 
they  give  us  to  eat.  No,  that  ain't  it — " 
He  stopped  short. 

"Get  it  off  your  chest,"  advised  Butter- 
field.    "Whatcha  pinched  V" 

"Aw,  I'm  a  darn  fool !  Let's  get  the 
game  goin'."  Manners's  mood  changed 
abruptly.  The  rest  felt  relieved,  for 
among  "The  Sinful  Six"  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  soul  were  rarely  spoken  of. 

Maloney  opened  a  brand-new  deck, 
passed  the  cards  to  Frawley  at  his  side, 
who,  with  the  lightest  and  deftest  of 
fingers,  proceeded  to  shuffle;  then  the 
cards  were  cut  and  the  first  hand  dealt. 


Maloney  was  about  to  open  when 
Manners  suddenly  flung  down  his  cards 
and  drew  out  the  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece.  "Cee!  I  can't  do  it.  fellers.  I 
guess  you  have  heard  of  tainted  money — 
well,  here's  some.  It's  so  blame  tainted 
it  stinks  in  my  pocket,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
take  the  taint  off'n  it  fer  good. 

"Maloney,  get  me  an  envelope  an'  a 
piece  of  paper  an'  a  stamp.  I  got  a 
pencil!" 

"You  crazy  mutt,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?  You're  getting  buggy,"  re- 
marked Maloney,  but  he  produced  the 
desired  articles  and  joined  the  fascinated 
group  that  was  watching  Manners; 

The  envelope  luckily  was  of  heavy 
paper.  Manners  affixed  the  stamp  with 
meat  care  and  painstakingly  addressed 
it  to  Jack  Carson.  Upon  a  battered 
scrap  of  wrapping  paper  he  scrawled  : 

Get  the  kill  what  he  needs  with  this, 
and  good  luck.    From  a  Well-wisher. 

The  golden  coin  was  inclosed  in  this, 
thrust  into  the  envelope,  and  the  whole 
sealed.  Manners  put  on  his  hat  and  left 
the  room.  He  turned  back  a  step  from 
the  door,  and  asked  Butterfield  and  Fraw- 
ley to  come  with  him.  "I'm  such  a  blame 
fool  I  need  guardians,"  he  explained. 

SWEARINC  in  a  puzzled  and  almost 
anxious  way.  they  did  so,  and  a  few 
moments  later  returned.  Manners's  light 
spirits  had  conic  back,  and  when  he 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  picked  up  his 
cards,  he  seemed  actually  joyful. 

"I  won't  turn  a  card  until  I  know 
what  this  is  all  about,"  declared 
Maloney,  so  Manners  explained. 

"I  just  flimftammed  that  twenty  out  of 
the  guy  that  did  me  out  of  the  ten-dollar 
check  that  I  was  beefin'  about,  but  he's 
such  a  dirty  thief  an'  got  so  much 
dough  out  of  them  poor  suckers  what 
lost  every  dollar  they  had  in  that  rotten 
minin'  deal  of  his  that  I  couldn't  get 
no  fun  out  of  spendin'  none  of  their 
money.  I  just  now  sent  it  to  Jack 
Carson's  kid.  He  got  kicked  mighty 
near  to  death.  You  know ;  I  told  you, 
Gresh.  Carson  is  down  on  his  luck,  an' 
say!  A  finer  feller  never  lived,  but  he's 
broke.  That  guy  will  use  the  twenty 
to  make  his  kid  comfortable;  maybe  it'll 
help  save  his  life — "  Manners  shuffled 
his  cards  in  modest  embarrassment. 

"Say,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Say !  That 
money  is  so  tainted  that  I'll  bet  you 
it  will  burn  a  hole  in  the  envelope,  but 
if  it  don't — then  I  guess  maybe  some 
of  the  taint's  gone  an'  it's  right  that 
the  poor  kid  sets  it. 

"Somebody  lend  me  a  five  spot;  I'm 
flat  busted,  but  I  feel  better,  since  I 
poked  that  blood  money  into  the  letter 
box  an'  Frawley  and  Butterfield  seen 
me  do  it." 


The  Aisles  of  Trade 

(  Continued  from  page  201 


training  must  be  to  get  that  alertness 
of  mind  so  necessary  to  a  business  which 
deals  first,  last,  and  always  with  human 
nature,  and  on  the  side,  deals  with  mer- 
chandise. 

I  began  my  work  in  Boston  as  welfare 
secretary  before  there  was  any  name  for 
it  A  well-known  merchant.  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Filene,  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  some  one  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  house  and  its  employees,  an 
idea  since  become  the  basic  principle  of 
the  welfare  secretary  movement  in  stores, 
factories,  and  mills.  The  object  was  to 
unite  both  employee  and  employer  more 
closely  in  mutual  interest,  to  make  each 
more  truly  comprehend  the  needs  of  the 
other.  I  had  recently  graduated  from  a 
law  school,  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  progress  of  women,  and  Mr.  Filene 
and  his  brother.  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
induced  me  to  try  their  new  idea.  I 
said  I  would  join  them  for  a  month  to 
see  the  possibilities  in  it  and  in  me  for 
it.  The  month  never  closed  for  me,  so 
fascinated  did  I  become  with  the  widen- 
ing outlook. 

I WAS  in  the  midst  <>f  life,  rushing, 
throbbing  human  life.  As  a  factor  in 
life  for  life,  the  retail  worker  must,  as 
if  were,  be  developed  on  the  run.  And 
this  development  implied  exactly  those 
qualities  which  make  an  all-round  man 
or  woman,  no  less.  To  distribute  the 
goods  which  commerce  makes  means  to 
convince  the  human  race  of  its  merits. 
The  best  saleswoman  or  salesman  puts 
mind  and  heart  into  willing  service  to 
another,    and    this  exercises   the  great 


trinity,  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  each 
in  no  small  measure! 

Remember,  I  said  exercises.  None  of 
tliem  have  become  saints  yet.  So  the 
growth  of  efficiency  plans — the  word 
efficiency  had  not  become  the  vogue  then 
— was  forced  by  the  very  problems  that 
sought  me. 

MA(i(iIE  MAGUIRE  comes  crying  to 
me  saying  the  head  of  her  depart- 
ment "nags"  her.  Why,  certainly  he  does, 
Maggie.  You  annoy  him  to  distraction. 
You  are  untidy.  ("But  mother  don't 
think  so.")  You  can't  do  fractions  and 
you  make  mistakes  with  your  sales 
checks.  ("I  get  nervous.")  And  you 
ask  a  customer  how  much  she  wants 
to  pay.  Unpardonable.  ("But  I  didn't 
know  I  shouldn't.")  But.  Maggie,  child, 
you  are  anxious  and  that's  a  good  sign: 
anxiety  is  interest  in  germ.  (Maggie 
doesn't  know  what  germ  means,  but  she 
picks  up  for  I  have  told  her  she  is 
something,  instead  of  that  she  isn't.) 

There's  much  to  be  done  with  Maggie, 
but  if  you  dismiss  her  in  the  accustomed 
way,  you  will  only  get  another  Maggie 
in  her  place. 

Eva  Gottlieb  approaches  my  desk  in 
angry  dignity.  There's  a  girl  near  her, 
she  says,  who  is  a  grabber,  a  regular 
grabber.  Why.  before  Eva  can  get  to  a 
customer,  she  slips  ahead  of  her,  is  that 
fair'.'  She  is  quicker  on  her  feet  than 
you,  Eva.  ("She's  little  and  I'm  big.") 
But  I've  seen  you  dancing,  my  girl,  and 
your  feet  seemed  fairly  to  twinkle. 
(Eva  smiles  a  bit.)  Don't  you  think 
vou'd  better  call  her  a  hustler?  Never 
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mind,  I  <li<ln'f  say  you  weren't  one,  but 
before  she  came  you  could  take  your 
lime.  Now  she  shows  you  that  lo  ;i 
sides  girl  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"your  time."  Time  is  madam's,  and  if 
Miss  Schultz  gets  to  her  first,  the  real 
question  is.  Does  madam  like  it?  I'll 
watch  you  both  for  two  days  and  keep 
in  mind  the  important  point  for  you. 
whether  patrons  are  helped  by  this  new- 
situation  or  annoyed.  Then  I'll  talk  w  ith 
you  again.  I  know  you  haven't  come 
here  to  hurt  another  girl's  sales,  only  to 
sec  she  doesn't  hurt  yours,  isn't  that  it? 
Then  put  your  best  foot  forward,  and 
let's  see.  Is  it  a  bargain?  Eva  Gottlieb 
had  to  learn  that,  instead  of  heavy  feet 
that  ailed  her.  it  was  a  sleepy  mind,  and 
she  was  being  waked  up.  But  she  needed 
great  drafts  of  ideas  to  get  over  thehalf- 
awake  period, 

IN  this  way  I  launched  a  new  profes- 
sion, the  training  of  retail  sales  peo- 
ple. The  work  of  this  store  was  the 
beginning  for  ever-widening  circles  of 
similar  work  in  Boston,  in  which  other 
stores  became  interested.  The  public 
schools  have  taken  part  as  well,  and  so 
have  such  admirable  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions as  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union.  Other  progressive 
stores  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  also  began  to  recognize  the 
value  of  doing  for  the  worker  what  had 
not  been  done  before  he  or  she  began  to 
work.  So  now  there  may  be  discerned 
dimly  an  educational  movement  in  this 
direction  in  modern  store  life. 

In  some  cases  the  store  carries  out 
the  "welfare"  idea  only.  In  my  work 
I  have  always  mixed  the  two.  Or, 
rather,  I  have  never  been  able  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  two.  A  girl's  short 
sales  may  be  due  to  short  shoes.  So  I've 
learned  to  tell  the  how-my-f eet-aehe  ex- 
pression when  I  look  at  a  girl.  A  man's 
absent-mindedness  with  a  customer  may 
be  due  to  a  home  anxiety  which  tends  to 
overwhelm  him.  The  kindly  manager  of 
a  dress-goods  department  observed  that 
one  of  his  best  men  on  a  busy  Monday 
sale  day  was  not  up  to  his  usual  brisk- 
ness. He  decided  to  say  nothing  to  him, 
as  he  usually  needed  no  prodding.  Late 
that  afternoon  the  salesman  approached 

the  buyer,  saying  quietly  :  "Mr.  P  s 

may  I  go  home  a  half  hour  earlier  to-day? 
T  lost  my  only  son  yesterday,  and  we  bury 
liim  to-morrow ;  but  I  knew  you  needed 
me  for  the  sale  to-day,  so  I  came  in." 

But  sales  people  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  problems.  There  was 
the  new  buyer  who  sought  private  ses- 
sions. "You  know  in  the  smaller  store 
where  I  came  from  I  was  assistant  man- 
ager, and  I  used  to  go  along  and  snap 
my  finders  at  some  one  and  say :  'Look 
at  the  top  of  that  shelf!  There's  enough 
dirt  to  shovel  it  off.  Get  a  move  on 
thei-e.'  But  I  find  I  can't  do  that  here. 
And  the  fact  is."  he  hitches  his  chair 
forward  a  bit  and  lowers  his  tone,  "I 
like  your  way  best  here,  and  I  want  to 
get  out  of  that  dictatorial  style."  And 
he  does.  For  he  manfully  faces  my  re- 
ports of  bis  conduct,  analyzes  them  from 
day  to  day.  and  sees  it  in  the  light  of 
a  new  method — the  old-new  one  of  see- 
ing in  others  yourself,  and  treating  them 
as  if  you  were  they. 

THE  floor  manager  who  comes  with  the 
whip-'em-in-line  idea  learns  the  mean- 
ing of  my  department  and  sees  that  "fair 
play"  is  the  key  to  his  permanency.  "But, 
Miss  Hirschler.  you  mustn't  take  away 
my  determination."  "But.  Mr.  Stone,  can't 
you  be  determined  and  amiable  too?" 
Xo  answer.  Then  he  laughs,  and  his 
new  role  lias  its  beginning.  I've  shaken 
hands  with  many  floor  men  since  who 
say  they  like  it  better  than  the  "shake" 
they  got  at  our  first  meetings.  But  to 
shake  is  better  than  to  be  "shook." 

I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  tell  how  my 
knees  trembled  the  first  time  I  told  a 
manager  that  he  spoke  with  unjust 
sharpness  to  a  buyer.  I  knew  it  as  a 
sample  of  what  he  had  a  tendency  to  do. 
and  as  it  had  just  happened  in  front  of 
me.  the  time  and  matter  were  evidently 
preordained. 

So  with  apparent  calmness  I  told  him. 
(I  was  looking  at  his  profile  at  the 
time,  t  There  was  a  dreadful  silence 
for  a  second.  Then  his  eyes  began  to 
twinkle  and  the  corners  crinkle,  and 
how  he  did  laugh!  He  apologized  to 
that  buyer  afterward,  I  found. 

I TRAIN  instructors  in  my  method,  and 
they,  using  this  as  their  basis,  have 
ample  play  for  individuality.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hoyt  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  has  started  the  interesting  plan  of 


inviting  the  young  people  of  the  high 

school    and    other    sol  Is    to  evening 

classes,  where  he  leaches  the  principles 
of  business.  Thus,  as  time  goes  on.  the 
store  may  cull  from  the  number  young 
people  who  will  be  thinkers  at  their 
work,  and  eventually  fill  the  higher  posi- 
tions so  often  cryingly  vacant. 

TF  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
x  of  thinking  in  his  work  there  is  no 
field  of  labor  so  promising  in  advance- 
ment as  the  store.  I  mean  in  regard  to 
pay.  in  freedom  to  use  initiative  and 
individuality,  in  chances  to  keep  in  con- 
tart  with  the  executive  minds  above 
him.  This  statement  surprises  you.  But 
with  the  extraordinary  growth  of  retail 
business  we  note,  as  part  cause  and  part 
effect,  the  rise  of  the  modern  merchant. 
He  is  a  man  of  mental  power,  logical, 
and  a  keen  business  thinker.  lie  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  commercial  condi- 
tions with  competition  nipping  him 
sharply  at  every  turn.  He  is  kept  close 
to  business  on  account  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  detail  connected  with  the 
profitable  turnover  of  merchandise  at 
retail. 

And  the  point  I  make  here  is  that 
lie  needs  lieutenants  of  like  caliber  ex- 
pressing these  qualities  in  varying  de- 
grees. There  are  positions  with  some 
executive  necessary,  from  general  man- 
ager, through  a  series  of  department 
managers  and  aisle  managers,  to  the 
minor  ones  of  heads  of  stock.  Then 
there  are  the  auxiliary  offices  to  man- 
age. There  are  the  depots  for  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  merchandise,  not  to 
mention  whole  workshops  for  manufac- 
turing or  repairing.  Often  there  are 
laboratories  putting  up  products  for  the 
toilet  table,  the  kitchen,  and  the  dining 
room.  In  fact,  we  frequently  have  in  the 
store  movement  many  industries  under 
one  roof. 

TRUE,  if  the  500  or  5,000  members  of 
any  store  should  simultaneously  be- 
gin to  work  their  brain  cells  with  rapid- 
ity, with  the  natural  outlet  of  action,  that 
management  might  not  be  able  to  place 
iu  promotion  each  one  of  them.  But 
there  would  be  a  rush  at  once  from  all 
over  the  country,  a  race,  I  might  say. 
to  see  what  store  could  get  there  first, 
and  everyone  capable  of  any  degree  of 
responsibility  secured  at  salaries  of 
from  $20  a  week  to  $20,000  a  year. 

But  what  about  the  statements  now 
made  that  the  atmosphere  of  stores  is 
morally  contaminating? 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
cleaner,  freer  opportunity  for  a  girl  to 
maintain  her  purity  than  in  the  open 
aisles  of  a  store.  Protected  on  all  sides 
by  the  presence  of  the  shopping  public, 
she  has  not  the  oppression  the  stenogra- 
pher often  has  in  private  offices,  where 
a  homely  girl  has  a  hard  time  finding  a 
position  and  a  pretty  one  keeping  it 
and  her  purity  too.  Serving  women  with 
countless  yards  of  ribbon  a  day,  girls 
may  be  in  a  safer  position  than  in  pri- 
vate offices  with  50  per  cent  of  their 
husbands ;  the  percentage  is  not  given 
from  collected  statistics,  but  I  submit 
it  to  you  as  not  underestimated. 

Again,  the  very  great  need  for  good 
organization  in  a  successful  store  teaches 
the  heads  that  immorality  should  be 
eliminated  and  prevented.  Immorality 
along  one  line  points  to  possible  laxity 
in  another.  It  may  lead  to  thieving,  or 
to  the  small  thieves  of  time,  by  frequent 
absences,  tardiness,  and  gossip  with 
others.  So  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  reject  applicants  who  show  the  marks 
of  impropriety.  And.  what  is  better, 
there  is  an  increased  firmness  by  man- 
agements to  prevent  influences  that 
might  tend  to  immorality. 

IN  Los  Angeles  one  of  my  graduates. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sjostrom,  teaches  classes  in 
salesmanship,  and  graduates  yearly  with 
imposing  exercises  those  who  pass  a 
thorough  set  of  examination  questions. 
The  store  where  he  is  employed  carries 
merchandise  at  and  below  popular  prices 
only.  Yet  a  sales  girl  who  is  roughly 
or  rudely  spoken  to  by  a  customer  there 
may  touch  a  button  at  the  end  of  the 
counter,  and  a  man  from  a  "committee" 
appears.  He  waits  on  the  customer,  ex- 
plaining that  this  girl  to  whom  he  had 
said :  "Here,  you  counter  jumper,  wait 
on  me,"  was  used  to  courtesy  and  was 
selected  with  care  by  the  store  as  one 
who  would  render  courtesy.  So  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  be  addressed  that 
way.  Invariably  the  cust  >mer,  through 
the  tact  of  the  "committee."  becomes  in- 
terested and  a  closer  friend  of  the  store. 
This    is    wonderfully    advanced,  of 


Ingenuous 
Advertising- 
Does  It  Pay  ? 


DO  YOU  believe  an  advertiser 
when  he  tells  you  his  product 
is  the  "Best  in  the  World"— 
or  do  you  suspect  that  his  claim 
is  exaggerated? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  super- 
lative eliminated  from  all  adver- 
tisements and  have  every  adver- 
tiser talk  to  you  in  a  plain,  simple, 
straightforward  manner — with- 
out frills  or  fancy  phrases  ? 

Some  advertisers  don't  think  it 
pays  to  be  Honest,  but  those  who 
have  always  been  honest  and  those 
who  have  had  the  "courage"  and 
gumption  to  try  it  know  that  it  is 
the  simplest,  easiest,  quickest,  and 
"Best"  way  to  get  results.  (I  use 
the  superlative  here  advisedly.) 

Here  is  my  idea  of  a  genuine  ad- 
vertisement. Truth  stands  out  in 
every  line  and  you  can't  mistake 
it:— 

"WE  DO  NOT  RECOMMEND  THESE 
GOODS;  IF  WE  COULD  THEY  WOULD 
NOT  BE  HERE  NOW 

"Everything  described  below  has  been  in 
stock  for  more  than  one  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  of  staples.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  they  are  the  latest  and  most  fashion- 
able goods  that  you  can  buy.  Some  of  the 
lines  which  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  fashion 
are  decidedly  out  of  style.  The  only  reason 
they  are  here  now  is  because  no  one  wanted  to 
buy  them.  In  some  cases  the  materials  are  off 
color  and  the  patterns  are  bad.  They  occupy 
valuable  space  which  is  needed  at  once  for  the 
display  of  new  goods.  They  may  not  appeal 
to  you  at  all  — on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  are 
low  enough  to  make  every  item  on  this  page  a 
'bargain'  as  the  word  is  generally  understood." 

Do  you  think  it  paid? 

If  you  don't  believe  it  did,  write  to 
the  Parquet  Department  Store  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  and  let  them  tell 
you  how  it  resulted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  clean-up  sale  in  their 
sixty  years  of  existence ! 

That  ought  to  be  proof  enough  for 
anybody. 


No.  132 


Manager  Advertising  Department 
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— May  We  Send  You 
This  Book  About  Your 
Children's  Reading  ? 


If  you  are  the  parent  of  a  boy  or 
girl  we  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
for  you. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  valuable  little 
book,  written  in  a  popular  style  and 
illustrated  with  a  colored  repro- 
duction   of    one    of    the  most 
beautiful    of    Maxfield  Parrish's 
paintings. 

It  tells  the  story  of  The  Junior 
Classics,  the  846  wonder  tales 
and  poems,  the  choicest  work 
of   300    authors — the  best 
literature  for  children  to 
read,   selected   and   ar-  . 
ranged    by  William 
Patten,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Classics,  with 
an    introduction  by 
CharlesW.  Eliot, LL.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  a  reading 
guide  by  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Har- 
vard University.    It  answers  these  questions — 

"How  shall  I  select  the  books  my  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  read  ?  Where  can  I  find  reading  for  children 
that  will  interest  them  and  still  help  them  7" 


Who  Are  Your  Children's 
Heroes  ? 

Do  you  really  know  who  your 
children's  heroes  are — not  the  flesh- 
and-blood  heroes  who  may  meet  them 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  playground — 
but  the  heroes  who  come  to  them  in 
the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms — their 
book  associates  ? 

Who  are  their  real  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  the  hours  that  they  spend 
alone  ?  W  ho  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  made  to  seem  to  them  won- 
derful, worthy  to  pattern  after?  Who- 
ever they  are,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  shape  the  lives  of  your  boy  and  girl 
permanently  for  good  or  evil. 

Who  are  they? 

The  characters  of  cheap  fiction? 
The  grotesque  creatures  of  the  Sunday 
supplements?  Or  are  they  the  great 
folk  of  literature  whose  character  and 
achievements  the  whole  world  has 
honored  ? 

"My  Mother  Never 
Read  to  Me" 

A  great  educator  says: 
"  There  is  no  academy  on 
earth  equal  to  a  moth- 
P.  F.  Collier  \  er's  reacling  to  her 
&  Son  \      child."  But  it  does 

416  West  13th  St 

New  York 


Please  send  me  by  mail  my 
free  copy  of  the  book  abort 
my  children's  reading. 


Same. 
Street. 
City  . . 
State  . 


not    need  this 
testimony  to 
esta  b 1 i s  h 
that  great 
truth; 
every 
par- 


ent can  prove  it  out  of  the  experience  of 
his  own  childhood.  What  are  the  pleas- 
antest  stories  with  which  the  memory  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  stocked  ? 
The  novels  of  the  hour?  The  great  es- 
says or  histories  of  literature?  None  of 
these  can  compare  in  sweetness  to  the 
memory  of  those  stories  of  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
of  "Cinderella's  Slipper,"  of  '  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  Evangeline,"  with  which 
the  first  evenings  of  life  were  made 
wonderful.  No  lecturer,  however  great 
his  reputation  or  marvelous  his  story, 
can  ever  quite  succeed  in  rivaling  the 
charm  of  a  mother's  accents  :  no  other 
literature  can  ever  quite  replace  the 
stories  of  the  hearthside. 

"Show  me  a  family  of  readers,"  said 
Napoleon,  "and  I  will  show  you  the 
people  that  move  the  world." 

For  Your  Children's 
Sake — 

— merely  clip  this  coupon.  What  your 
children  read  is  most  important  to  you 
— for  what  they  read  determines  what 
they  are  to  be.  This  booklet  brings 
you,  in  popular  language,  most  sugges- 
tive and  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  your  children's  reading.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
Professor  Neilson  and  Dr.  Eliot  on 
this  subject  which  is  vitally  important 
to  you — the  mental  training  of  your 
boy  or  girl. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  mailing  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge  on 
return  of  the  attached  coupon. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


course,  over  the  average  store.  And 
against  this  I  might  place  the  one  store, 
also  of  the  same  type  of  merchandise, 
that  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  open- 
ly shrugs  its  shoulders  over  the  inde- 
cencies to  which  the  women  in  the  store 
may  he  subject  by  the  men  of  the  store. 
The  second  represents  those  stores  which 
are  on  the  decline  and  noted  for  an 
"atmosphere"  in  which  the  average  mid- 
dle-class woman  shops  little. 

It  is  in  the  store  as  elsewhere.  Those 
who  let  slip  their  womanhood  easily 
find  the  way  to  do  it.  Hut  no  girl  need 
be  frightened  and  no  mother  fear  to 
place  her  there  if  she  holds  herself 
simply  sweet  and  pure,  as  thousands  do, 
above  thought  of  being  aught  else. 

IN  the  training  classes  of  a  store 
those  for  the  younger  members — the 
stock  girls,  parcel  clerks,  and  messengers 
— are  important.  We  find  them  lacking 
in  tile  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The 
multiplication  table  should  be  as  much 


a  part  of  them  as  their  fingers  and  toes, 
but  it  isn't.  They  should  add  rapidly 
with  accuracy,  but  they  too  often  add 
slowly  with  inaccuracy.  Then  the  lan- 
guage needs  attention. 

EVERYTHING  will  come  out  well  for 
them,  however,  if  we  train  them  to 
see  when  they  look,  when  they  hear  to 
listen,  and  when  they  touch  to  take 
notice.  In  other  words,  to  gain  the 
habit  of  close  attention,  or  concentra- 
tion, is  the  basis  of  advancement.  So 
I  have  observation  games  to  show  that 
we  see  with  the  mind  and  hear  with  the 
mind  and  touch  with  the  mind. 

At  the  same  time  other  ways  are 
trod  more  securely,  and  loose  steps  made 
firm — enthusiasm  that  comes  with  the 
growth  of  thinking  power,  interest 
aroused  by  learning  about  things,  ac- 
curacy improved  through  competition 
with  others  that  do  better,  and  desire 
to  be  so  accurate  created  by  increased 
interest. 


The  Nothing  Gift 

[Concluded  from  page  17) 


"Ah-ho!  Ah-hor  (Thank  you!)  I 
cried,  confusedly. 

Smiling,  she  thrust  the  hide  into  my 
hands. 

One  of  the  girls  took  it  from  me  then, 
and.  turning  it  wrong  side  out,  folded  it 
into  a  small  roll  so  that  I  could  tie  it 
behind  my  saddle. 

I LOOKED  at  the  old  woman.  She 
looked  at  me.  I  took  her  hand.  It  is 
hard  at  times  to  do  without  articulate 
speech.  But  I  had  lived  some  years  with 
the  Indians;  I  had  learned  that  there  ex- 
ist other  forms  of  expression.  I  held  the 
hand.  I  looked  into  her  bright  old  eyes. 
She  had  honored  me.  She  had  made  me 
her  "nothing"  gift.  In  money  she  might 
have  received  at  the  store  for  it  ten 
times  the  value  of  what  I  had  done  for 
her.  By  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  indeed, 
she  had  made  it  what  it  was.  First,  as 
I  knew,  she  had  staked  it,  "green,"  upon 
the  ground  and  above  it,  bent  double  at 
the  hips,  her  shawl  secured  about  her 
waist,  with  her  bone  "flesher"  she  had 


scraped  and  scraped  at  it  with  short, 
hard  thrusts.  And  there  was  that 
"flesher"  itself,  made  years  and  years 
ago  by  her  own  grandmother,  perhaps,  of 
the  steamed  and  bent  antler  of  an  elk; 
and  in  order  to  hold  its  two  halves  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  it  was  bound 
with  rawhide  lashed  on  wet  and  tied, 
and  now  shrunk  and  dried  to  the  great- 
est solidity ;  the  "flesher"  marked  with 
dots  dug  with  a  knife  to  record  the  years 
of  the  different  children  of  the  family. 
After  that  I  knew  how  many  days  she 
must  have  sat.  her  feet  braced,  the  ends 
of  the  dampened  hide  in  her  hands, 
drawing  it  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  around  a  post  set  in  the  ground, 
to  soften  it  thus,  until  finally  it  became 
supple  and  pliable  as  a  lady's  scarf,  this 
great  black  cowhide  that  she  had  given 
me,  her  hest,  perhaps  her  all. 

I  looked  about  the  meager  cabin.  I 
sought  her  eyes  again.  And  yet  I  had 
but  one  word  to  offer. 

"Ah-ho!"  I  faltered.  "Ah-ho!"  (Thank 
you!)    It  was  my  only  possible  return. 


Mr.  Rabbit:    "We  will  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  stay  to 
dinner  if  you  don't  mind  taking  '  potluck  '!" 
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Your  Reading  and  Your  Job 

What  you  read  has  a  great  bearing  on  what  you  earn,  whether  your 
job  is  that  of  a  mechanic,  office  worker  or  millionaire  banker. 

Napoleon  said,  "Show  me  a  family  of  readers  and  I  will  show  you  the  people  that  rule  the  world." 

For  forty  years  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  training  men  to  rule  the  world.  Now  he  is  guiding  busy  men  and  women  to  read 
for  SUCCESS. 

For  you  he  has  selected,  out  of  all  the  world's  literature,  just  fifty  volumes — 418  masterpieces  by  300  authors.  Here, 
he  says,  are  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education — just  the  books  that  the  twentieth  century  man  needs  to  read. 

A  free  thirty -two  page  book  tells  the  fascinating  story  of 


Dr.  Eliot's  Five -Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Harvard  Classics 

Now  Yours  at  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 


After  reading  the  free  thirty-two  page  book  you  will  better 
understand  what  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  means  to  you  in  increased 
efficiency  and  income.  It  brings  to  you  the'  most  notable  world- 
achievements,  the  greatest  discoveries,  the  best  prose  and  poetry — 
all  selected,  arranged  and  indexed  for  you  by  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  a 
man  who  has  won  lasting  fame  as  a  trainer  of  men  for  success. 

Are  you  fond  of  travel?  Here  Columbus  tells  his  own  story 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Other  great  travelers  are  also  wait- 
ing to  tell  you  of  their  achievements. 

Drama?  Here  are  all  the  great  dramas  of  history  from  the 
days  of  Greece.  Read  them  in  your  own  library  with  Dr.  Eliot 
to  explain  every  movement  of  the  actors. 

Biography?  The  greatest  men  of  history  are  waiting  to  talk 
to  you  and  Dr.  Eliot  will  introduce  them  to  you. 

The  Progress  of  Civilization 

Think  of  it — the  most  important  literature  of  all  the  ages.  In 
the  Five-Foot  Shelf  Dr.  Eliot  presents  a  picture  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.    You  live  through  every  age  with  him.     He  is 


ever  at  your  side  with  introductory  notes,  explanations  and  cross 
references  to  make  your  reading  particularly  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

76,000  Reading  Topics 

Volume  50  is  a  master-key  to  all  literature.  Here  seventy-six 
thousand  subjects  are  indexed  for  ready  reference.  You  find  the 
very  book,  passage,  or  quotation  you  want  instantly.  Here  you 
will  also  find  complete  reading  courses  on  every  subject  treated  by 
the  most  famous  writers  of  all  times. 

The  Popular  Edition  at  a  Few  Cents  per  Day 

You  need  this  great  library.  You  can  have  it.  The  Popular 
Edition  has  been  issued  to  sell  for  one-tenth  the  price  of  the 
De  Luxe  edition,  and  on  easy  terms,  at  Dr.  Eliot's  own  request  for 
men  and  women  who  want  the  matter  rather  than  the  binding.  But 
these  books  are  printed  from  the  same  clear  cut  type  used  in  print- 
ing the  costlier  edition  and  the  quality  of  binding  and  workman- 
ship is  the  result  of  thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  the  making  or 
good  books  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 


Dr.  Eliot,  Trainer  of  Men  for  Big  Jobs,  tells  YOU  all  about 
his  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  in  this  Free  Booklet.    Send  for  it. 


e  w 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 

416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  to  me  by  mail,  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation  of  any  sort  on  my 
part,  the  3  2 -page  booklet   describing  The 
Eliot  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Ine. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 
New  York 
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Gentlemen: 


I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  with  me 
the  one  feature  that,  more  than  any  other, 
really  distinguishes  good  from  mediocre 
clothes.  That  is  STYLE.  Any  tailor  can 
use  fine  fabrics  and  put  them  together  with 
more  or  less  accuracy.  But  to  get  real  style 
into  them  is  another  proposition. 

The  designer  of  Society  Brand  Clothes  is  an  art- 
ist, conceded  hy  clothes-makers  to  be  unsurpassed 
in  his  line. 

The  style  he  imbues  in  Society  Brand  Clothes 
is  as  essentially  a  part  of  them  as  the  fragrance  of 
a  flower  or  the  beauty  of  a  woman.  It's  organic. 
It  stands  forth  as  a  consummate  expression  of  har- 
mony and  good  taste.  A  Society  Brand  garment 
is  a  creation.  In  looking  at  it,  you  are  not  moved 
to  think  of  details — of  style  as  such,  of  tailoring,  or 
of  fabrics.  You  behold  an  effect — a  result  of  an 
artist's  complete  plan,  from  the  selection  of  the 
fabric  down  even  to  the  buttons. 

The  final  achievement,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
and  more  comprehensive  word,  we  call  style.  But, 
like  the  masterpiece,  it  is  the  product  of  a  higher 
artistic  instinct,  of  "feeling,"  genius. 

And  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess and  adaptability  of  Society  Brand  Clothes  to 
young  and  young-thinking  men. 

Ask  your  clothier  to  show  you  the  Fall  Models.  If  you 
have  never  worn  these  clothes,  it  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  to  see  them,  and  try  them  on  before  a  mirror. 


0rirfg  Irani  Cloths 


Ready -to-  Wear 


$20  to  $40 


MADE      IN      CHICAGO  BY 

ALFRED  DECKER  &  COHN 

Made  in  Montreal,  for  Canada,  by  Samuel  Hart  &  Co. 
under  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn  supervision 


Coiryrujht  f9/3,  Alfred  better  &  Cohn 
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Crisco  is  used 
by  Domestic  Scientists 

Students  of  Domestic  Science  go  deeply  into  the  investigation  of  different 
food  products.  Their  analysis  is  careful  and  sure.  They  consider  food 
values,  purity,  healthfulness,  and  cost.  The  use  of  Crisco  by  the  Domestic 
Science  Institutions  and  departments  of  schools  proves  its  importance  in 
cooking. 

The  study  of  Crisco  will  prove  interesting  to  you,  and  its  use  helpful  in 
enabling  you  to  provide  your  family  with  more  delicious  and  digestible 
foods. 

To  know  Crisco,  is  to  appreciate  its  quality  and  the  many  remarkable  things 
it  will  accomplish.  After  you  have  learned  what  Crisco  will  do  for  the 
simplest  dishes,  you  will  find  new  ways  of  using  this  delightful  product. 
You  will  gain  a  great  respect  for  the  scientific  Crisco  Process,  which  is 
responsible  for  this  new  food  fat.   Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 


Crisco  Facts 


Crisco  is  the  cream  of  vegetable  food 
oil.    It  is  a  rich  fat  which  digests  readily. 

Because  Crisco  has  no  flavor,  the  foods 
prepared  with  it  have  their  own  distincth  e 
taste.  Things  have  a  newness  of  taste  which 
is  delightful. 

Crisco  does  not  smoke  at  frying  temper- 
ature. Crisco  frying  makes  for  a  sweet 
kitchen. 


Crisco  remains  sweet  and  pure  during 
the  hottest  weather.  Crisco  is  always 
the  same.  It  does  not  vary  as  do  butter 
and  lard. 

Crisco  cake  is  as  rich  as  butter  cake  and 
costs  about  half  as  much.  Crisco  cake  keeps 
fresh  and  moist  longer. 

Crisco  foods  are  digestible  and  are  good 
for  children  and  invalids. 


100  Tested  Recipes 
Free 


Attractively  illustrated 
cook  book  containing 
100  Tested  Crisco 
Recipes.    Tells  how 
to  obtain  best  results. 
Address  Dept.  P8, 
The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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The  Doom 
of  the 
Invader 


TF  AN  enemy  really  should  land  an 
armed  expedition  in  the  United 
States,  what  would  happen?  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  a  single  adult  Ameri- 
can who,  at  some  time  or  other,  has  not 
asked  himself  or  herself  that  question. 
But  Mr.  Beard  does  more.  He  fol- 
lows the  imaginative  question  with  an 
imaginative  reply. 

A DESERTED  stretch  of  coast  would  be  our 
enemy's  natural  goal.  He  very  likely  could 
succeed  in  reaching  such  a  place  without  an 
alarm  being  given.  That  an  expedition  of 
size  had  started  would,  of  course,  be  known,  but  not 
necessarily  its  whereabouts  at  any  given  time.  The 
oceans  are  very  big  and  our  coast  lines  long.  Our 
navy  and  its  auxiliaries  cannot  lie  everywhere,  and 
neither  can  our  tiny  army.  The  ubiquitous  fishermen 
and  coasters  could  easily  he  silenced  by  his  destroyers 
darting  ahead  of  the  heavier  craft,  on  some  calm  and 
moonless  night,  to  take  the  life-saving  stations,  winch 
otherwise  would  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  presence. 

From  this  point  it  is  not  impossible  for  anyone  who 
knows  his  countrymen,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
has  seen  something  of  similar  work,  to  picture  what 
would  occur  with  essential  accuracy.  Undoubtedly 
the  reality  would  differ  from  this  mental  picture,  but. 
granting  the  fundamental  facts,  this  difference,  in  all 
probability,  would  he  a  matter  of  detail  only. 

Following  his  destroyers,  then,  the  enemy's  trans- 
ports let  go  their  anchors  in  the  open  roadstead. 
Almost  before  they  have  lost  their  headway,  their 
boats  splash  in  the  water.  There  are  ordinary  ships' 
boats,  and  also  flat-bottomed  lighters,  that  have  been 
carried,  nested,  on  the  decks.  These  pass  to  the  gang- 
ways and  thence  to  the  shore,  towed  in  strings  behind 
motor  launches  along  paths  of  brilliant  white  made 
by  the  searchlights,  and  so  loaded  with  men  that 
their  gunwales  are  almost  awash. 

THIS  tirst  lot  is  infantry.  It  forms  on  the  beach 
as  the  boats  return  for  more  men.  Small  bodies 
break  away  from  the  mass  and  disappear  into 
the  shadow  s.  The  rest  deploys  into  liues,  faced  inland  ; 
linos  which  throw  themselves  prone  where  the  shore 
breaks  upward  into  the  higher  ground  behind  it.  and 
lie  there,  waiting  and  ready.  Through  the  medium 
of  secret  wireless  stations  his  spies  have  kept 
him  and  still  are  keeping  him  informed  as  to  the 
disposition  of  our  forces,  yet  he  is  taking  no  avoid- 
able chances  in  this  land  of  "hideously  ingenious  and 
adaptable  Yankees."  Moreover,  he  hardly  dares  hope 
that  his  searchlights  will  for  long  remain  unseen,  un- 
frequented though  that  stretch  of  coast  may  be.  Nor 
do  they  remain  so.  Perhaps  it  is  a  longshore  fisher- 
man, aged  beyond  the  period  of  deep-sea  usefulness, 


who.  going  out  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  boat  against 
the  young  flood,  sights  that  shifting  glare  in  the  sky. 
Turning  about,  he  lumbers  hack  to  his  cottage  as  fast 
as  his  stiffened  joints  will  allow,  shouting  as  he  goes. 

From  within  there  come  in  reply  the  querulous 
voices  of  frightened  women  and  the  whimpering  of 
sleepy  children  suddenly  aroused.  As  he  reaches  his 
door  the  old  man  stops  for  an  instant,  to  give  room 
to  a  half-dressed  boy,  his  grandson,  who  darts  out 
and  away.    Then  he  goes  in. 

The  doors  and  windows  are  closed  and  fastened 
just  before  a  thunderous  knocking  resounds  through 
the  house  and  a  peremptory  voice,  speaking  in  broken 
English,  demands  admittance,  which  is  as  perempto- 
rily refused.  Again  it  is  demanded,  this  time  with 
a  threat,  and  again  refused  with  profane  emphasis 
and  point.  The  old  man  knows  well  enough  that  it 
is  the  leader  of  a  squad  of  the  enemy's  scouts  who 
speaks,  but  he  doesn't  care  who  it  is.  An  American's 
house,  no  less  than  that  of  an  Englishman,  is  his 
castle.  The  old  fisherman  imbibed  that  sentiment 
with  his  mother's  milk  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Now.  snatching  an  ancient  duck  gun  from  the  corner 
where  it  rested,  he  stands  ready  to  make  it  good. 

With  a  crash  the  door  Hies  inward,  and.  carried  by 
the  impetus  of  a  lug  that  they  have  used  as  a  ram. 
tour  men  stumble  into  the  room.  Both  barrels  of  the 
old  gun  speak  valiantly,  and  a  soldier  falls  with  a  hole 
in  his  breast  almost  big  enough  to  hold  his  own  canteen. 

Grasping  the  gun  by  its  muzzle,  the  old  man 
swings  it  for  a  blow.  Before  he  can  strike,  however, 
the  enemy  has  "rushed"  him.  His  arms  are  pinioned. 
Probably  without  intentional  roughness,  the  scream- 
ing, pleading  women — his  wife  and  daughter — are  torn 
away  from  him  and  placed  in  another  room,  under 
guard.  The  fisherman  is  led  out  of  the  house  and 
made  to  stand  against  the  wall  of  his  ow  n  woodshed. 
A  firing  squad  quickly  ranges  itself,  and  a  volley 
crashes  out.  Hardly  has  the  thin  vapor  of  the  smoke- 
less powder  dissolved  into  thinner  air  before  the 
enemy's  scouts  are  away,  leaving  the  women  to  find 
their  husband  and  father  where  he  lies  staring  sight- 
lessly, with  glazing  eyes,  at  the  dark  clouds  overhead. 

Now  the  foregoing  is  by  no  means  a  mere  grue- 
some flight  of  the  imagination.  Under  the  circum- 
stances assumed,  no  incident  could  be  more  probable 
or  natural.  It  is  one  which,  with  local  variations, 
has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  practically 
every  country  that  has  ever  been  invaded.  The  old 
fisherman  had  no  standing  in  war-  had  no  official 
right  to  kill.  He  was.  therefore,  merely  a  franc-tireur 
— a  murderer — according  to  military  law.  In  shooting 
him  the  enemy  made  a  grievous  mistake,  it  is  true, 
but  by  the  letter  of  the  law  he  was  within  his  rights. 

THE  old  man's  grandson  hears  that  volley,  and 
though  he  does  not  know  what  has  occasioned 
it,  the  sound  would  make  him  go  still  faster  if 
he  could,  but  he  cannot.    Already  he  is  running  as  he 
never  ran  before — a  miniature,  unmounted  Paul  Revere, 
spurred  to  his  utmost  endeavor  by  the  thought  that 
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upon  those  bare  feet  of  his,  paddling  so  stoutly  through 
the  black  night,  is  resting  the  honor  and  perhaps  even 
the  life  of  his  country. 

Soon,  his  mission  accomplished,  many  other  Paul 
Keveres,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  on  bicycles  and 
in  motor  cars,  are  scattering  in  all  directions,  like 
the  pieces  of  a  bursting  shell.  The  enemy  on  the 
beach — and  the  beach  is  black  by  this  time  witli  his 
men  and  guns  and  equipment — hears  the  bells  of  dis- 
tant churches  ringing  in  wild,  dissonant  appeal  and 
warning,  and  here  and  there  a  whistle  joins  in. 
Plainly  the  countryside  is  rising,  but  the  enemy  prob- 
ably hardly  gives  this  fact  a  thought.  Those  whose 
ears  will  be  reached  by  the  alarm  are  only  untrained 
men — peasants,  he  calls  them  very  likely — who  are 
utterly  unfitted  to  cope  with  soldiers. 

He  is  right,  in  a  way.  Fighting  is  a  trade  that  has 
to  he  learned  like  any  other  trade.  Civilians,  no  mat- 
ter how  brave,  cannot  successfully  give  battle  to  a  mili- 
tary force,  even  though  that  force  may  be.  numerically, 
greatly  inferior;  and  in  this  case  the  invaders  outnum- 
ber the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  countryside.  But  even 
so  there  are  things  that  the  civilian  can  do — and  will. 

Lights  shine  in  village  windows  ami  in  those  of 
farmhouses.  Shortly  afterward  wagons  rattle  away, 
laden  with  women  and  children.  They  are  driven  by 
women,  too.  The  men  not  already  called  to  the  colors 
and  away  have  other  business.  Singly  and  in  groups 
they  come,  some  w  ith  arms  in  their  hands — shotguns  and 
a  few  sporting  rifles — but  more  bearing  in  their  hands 
axes,  shovels,  or  picks,  and  in  their  pockets  our  national 
weapon,  the  nimble  six-shooter;  they  flock  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  until  practically  all  the  remaining 
male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sev- 
enty have  reported  or  are  on  their  way.  Let  no  one  think 
that  the  spirit  of  '70  is  dead.  It  isn't.  It  doesn't  even 
sleep  so  soundly  that  it  can't  be  very  easily  awakened. 

ALREADY  a  leader  has  arisen  as  a  leader  in  such 
crises  always  does:  there  seems  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Perhaps  this  leader  is  a  retired 
officer,  a  colonel,  who  has  foreseen  the  possibility  of 
invasion,  has  preached  this  possibility  to  his  neighbors, 
and  has  done  his  best  to  provide  against  the  emergency, 
should  it  arise.  Only  yesterday  the  vast  majority  of 
those  neighbors  were  laughing  at  him  for  a  visionary 
old  alarmist.  No  one  is  laughing  now.  These  same 
people  obey  him  with  wild  enthusiasm  as  he  divides 
them  into  parties,  appoints  a  subleader  for  each  party, 
and  assigns  to  each  its  portion  of  the  work  necessary 
to  carry 'out  the  plans  he  has  formulated. 

There  are  only  a  few  roads — four,  say — leading 
from  the  beach  where  the  enemy  has  landed  to  the 
railway,  which  is  his  obvious  tirst  objective.  In  a 
great  measure  his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  even  his 
lighter  guns  can  move  independently  of  these  roads, 
but  his  heavy  artillery  and  his  trains  cannot.  He 
will  need  those  trains — ammunition,  provisions,  pon- 
toons, and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  accom- 
pany a  marching  army.  The  old  colonel  means  to 
see  to  it  that  he  does  need  them,  and  need  them  s. • 
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badly  that  he  will  not  dare  allow  his  main  body  to  get 
out  of  immediate  touch  with  them.  To  delay  the 
enemy  until  our  troops  fan  be  rushed  to  the  spot — 
that  is  what  the  colonel  is  fighting  for.  It  is  all  he 
can  hope  to  attain.  It  is  to  the  four  roads,  therefore, 
that  at  first  he  devotes  most  of  his  attention. 

In  four  columns,  then,  as  soon  as  they  eau  be 
formed,  the  enemy  starts  his  inland  march.  Let  us 
consider  the  fortunes  of  one  of  these.  They  will  be 
typical  of  those  which  befall  the  other  three. 

Ahead  of  the  usual  advance  guard  a  string  of  motor 
cars  pushes  itself.  The  foremost  two  are  armored, 
and  each  carries  a  machine  gun  and  a  small  search- 
light: those  which  follow  are  loaded  with  tools  and 
men — engineer  troops,  armed  and  drilled  as  infantry. 
These  cars  do  not  rush  madly  forward,  but  proceed 
with  what  the  enemy  considers  a  wise  caution.  Very 
soon  indeed  he  will  find  that  more  caution  would  have 
been  wiser  still,  but  at  first  he  makes  the  common 
mistake  of  underrating  his  adversary. 

AT  THE  first  turn  of  the  road  the  ruddy  light  of  a 
L  fire  shines  through  the  bushes  that  screen  it  and 
mingles  with  the  white  beam  gf  the  foremost 
searchlight.  With  trained  readiness  the  engineers  leap 
to  the  ground  and  run  forward  to  reconnoiter.  They 
find  on  the  far  side  of  that  curve  an  old  wooden  bridge 
that  spans  a  small  estuary.  Against  this  bridge  some 
one  has  lighted  a  tire,  with  the  apparent  intent  of 
burning  it  down.  So  hastily  or  carelessly  has  the 
work  been  done,  however,  that  the  enemy  finds,  when 
he  kicks  the  burning  brands  into  the  water,  that  the 
timbers  have  been  hardly  scorched.  So  the  motors 
start  once  more,  and  the  foremost  reaches  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  Then,  without  a  warning  crack,  it  falls 
— falls  like  a  trap  in  a  pantomime  stage.  There  is 
a  despairing  shriek  from  one  of  the  men  as  the  car 
plunges  into  the  estuary,  then  tilling  with  the  flood 
tide.  It  vanishes  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  behind 
only  miniature  waves,  dying  against  the  hanks,  and 
some  bubbles  that  burst,  and  are  gone. 

Thus  the  enemy  learns  that  the  pristine  ingenuity 
of  the  Yankee,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
remain  unimpaired.  The  tire  was  not  intended  to  burn 
the  bridge,  but  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention  away 
from  the  fact  that  its  timber  had  been  cleverly  sawed 


With  a  flash  and  a  muffled  roar  the  fougasse  explodes, 
sending  a  blighting  shower  of  stones  and  gravel  across 
the  road,  sweeping  from  its  surface  every  living  thing 

almost,  but  not  quite,  through.  In  the  meantime  the 
column  is  halted.  The  bridge  must  be  repaired.  There 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  doing  that  without  bringing 
the  pontoon  train  from  the  rear  if  only  materials  can 
be  found — and  materials,  it  would  seem,  are  at  hand. 
The  searchlight  of  what  was  the  second  car  spies  out 
a  cottage  standing  among  trees.  It  is  the  old  fisher- 
man's cottage,  but  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  does 
not  know  that.  It  never  heard  of  the  old  fisherman, 
hut  will  hear  of  him  from  now  on. 

The  searchlight  also  reveals  some  dark  forms,  in- 
distinctly to  be  seen,  which  seem  to  stand  under  these 
trees.  A  challenge  brings  no  reply;  a  volley  no  move- 
ment, nor  a  single  answering  shot.  Wondering  at  this 
strange  conduct,  the  enemy  advances — and  all  is 
made  plain.  The  forms  are  those  of  a  party  of  his 
own  scouts,  caught  by  the  men  who  came  to  saw  the 
bridge,  and  hung  by  them  to  the  trees  in  reprisal  for 
the  fisherman's  death.  An  account  of  personal  hatred, 
in  addition  to  the  former  national,  and  therefore  im- 
personal, hatred  is  now  fairly  opened.  It  is  never  bal- 
anced. It  keeps  growing  on  the  debit  side,  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  such  accounts  always  do. 

With  beams  and  planks  torn  from  the  cottage,  re- 
pairs of  the  bridge  are  begun.  During  the  progress 
of  their  work  the  engineers,  every  little  while,  hear 
the  snap  and  rattle  of  their  scouts'  rifles,  always 
accompanied  and  generally  preceded  by  the  heavier 
reports  of  shotguns.  It  is  easy  for  the  men  of  the 
countryside,  knowing  the  lay  of  the  land  as  they 
know  their  own  pockets,  and  aided  by  the  darkness, 
to  lie  in  ambush  until  the  enemy  is  within  a  few  feet 
of  them.  Soldiers  are  not  required  for  this  sort  of 
warfare,  and  high-power  military  rifles  offer  no  ad- 
vantage. Shotguns  are  among  the  very  deadliest 
weapons  known  when  used  at  short  range. 

The  enemy  notes,  however,  that  the  rifles  and  car- 
tridge belts  of  his  ambushed  men  have  always  been 
taken,  and  that  the  men  themselves  are  always  dead. 
The  "peasants"'  are  leaving  no  wounded  alive — and 
thus  another  item  is  added  to  the  account. 


The  repairs  are  completed,  and  the  column  moves 
on,  though  not  very  far  before  once  again  it  is 
obliged  to  halt.  Venerable  trees  that  for  a  century 
have  been  shading  the  road  are  now  felled  across  it — 
"slashed,"  as  the  military  term  has  it.  That  is,  they 
are  allowed  to  fall  without  being  entirely  cut  loose 
from  the  stumps,  to  which  they  are  still  held  by 
tenacious  fibers,  and  each  tree  besides  is  lashed  with 
fence  wire  to  the  one  that  used  to  grow  abreast  of  it 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

Though  the  searchlight  beams  are  darted  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  no  defenders  of  these  slash- 
ings can  be  seen.  The  enemy  even  loses  time  by 
sending  men  to  beat  up  the  surrounding  country,  but 
without  results.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  he  starts  to 
clear  away  the  obstructions.  And  then  it  is  that  the 
defenses  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

THE  first  party,  armed  with  axes,  rushes  in  to 
begin  its  work.  There  is  a  roar  from  beneath 
its  feet,  and  its  men  vanish  in  a  burst  of  flame, 
to  become  portions  of  a  mass  of  fine  debris,  which 
later  will  rain  from  the  sky,  scattering  over  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  One  of  the  members  of  that  party 
had  trod  on  a  point  mine  of  dynamite,  designed  to  be 
fired  by  contact.  Diligently  now  the  enemy  searches 
for  other  mines.  He  finds  them.  Some  can  he  lo- 
cated in  spots  where  the  earth  shows  signs  of  having 
recently  been  disturbed ;  others  are  found  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  first  one  was.  All  this  takes  time — 
and,  for  that  matter,  men.  Ever  since  his  landing  be- 
came known,  the  enemy  has  been  fervently  wishing  I'm' 
morning,  that  he  might  see  what  he  was  about,  avoid 
ambushes,  and  that  his  aeroplanes  might  obtain  infor- 
mation of  what  conditions  await  him.  Morning  comes 
w  hile  he  is  still  at  work  on  the  slashings — but  it  decs 
not  bring  the  longed-for  relief. 

Mingling  with  the  first  gray  of  dawn  is  a  pink  glow 
that  grows  brighter  and  redder  while  one  looks  at 
it   There  is  the  acrid  smell  of  fresh  smoke  in  the  air. 

Soon — very  soon — the  enemy  knows  that  the  stand- 
ing grain  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  him  has  been 
fired.  Farmhouses  and  the  houses  of  a  village  which 
he  is  approaching  blaze  like  great  torches.  His  flank- 
ers and  scouts  run  for  their  lives  into  meadows,  where 
concealed  riflemen  shoot  (  Continued  on  page  36,1 
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Part  II 


1  I'TKI!  ;i  night  of  drenching  rain  the  camp  out 
/\     at  the  Carissima  Mine  lay  sparkling  in  the 
/    %    morning  sunshine.    It  was  5  a.  m.,  with  the 
promise  <>t'  a  golden  day.    Birds  were  twitter- 
ing in  tree  and  bus!)  and  wet  leaves  flickered  and 
twinkled  like  diamonds,  throwing  off  a  myriad  points 
of  light.    From  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  half  dozen 
large  huts  in  tlie  clearing,  steam  arose,  mingling  with 
the  blue  spirals  from  newly  kindled  fires. 

Hammond,  dressing  leisurely  in  his  hut.  looked  out 
through  his  open  door,  and  the  beauty  and  promise 
of  the  day  seemed  to  take  him  by  the  throat,  for  he 
turned  away  from  it.  with  a  face  darkened  and  con- 
vulsed. 

"God!  What  a  day!"  lie  groaned  as  a  man  might 
groan  who  has  had  a  knife  jabbed  into  him.  For  it 
is  thus  that  Nature  hunts  and  hurts  those  who  lov- 
ing her  are  yet  a  law  unto  themselves.  Since  he  had 
lost  Diane  all  beautiful  things  struck  at  him  with 
wounding,  hurtful  hands. 

He  had  a  sudden  longing  to  let  work  go  to  the  deuce 
for  that  day.  to  take  horse  ami  his  desolate  heart 
away  to  some  lonely  wild  place  where  he  could  be 
absolutely  alone,  unobliged  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to 
by  any:  but  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Rider  and  he  were  the  only  white 
men  in  the  camp,  and  he  could  not  leave  all  the  work 
to  Rider.  The  mine  manager  had  been  laid  low  by 
lexer,  and  the  submanager  had  taken  the  Cape  cart 
and  driven  off  with  him  the  night  before  to  Salisbury 
Hospital.  As  for  Carr,  he  had  been  away  on  business 
for  sonic  days  in  the  Lomagundi  district. 

It  behooved  Hammond  to  get  his  breakfast  over  and 
-rait  for  the  native  compound.  There  was  a  matter 
of  300  boys  or  so  to  round 
up  and  hustle  to  their 
labors  down  the  shaft.  He 
threw  a  glance  round  for 
his  boots,  a  special  pair  he 
:  kept  for  negotiating  the 
wet,  sloppy  clay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mine,  and  see- 
ing them  nowhere,  whistled 
for  his  body  servant. 

"My  mine  hoots.  I'ongo." 
he  jerked  in  the  vernacular 
at  the  sleek-eyed  Mashoua 
who  answered  his  signal. 
It  transpired  (hat  the  hoots 
had  been  forgotten  and 
were  still  in  the  saddle  hut 
:  covered  with  the  dust  and 
mud  of  yesterday!  After 
receiving  Hammond's  com- 
ments on  the  subject.  I'ongo 
disappeared  in  a  hurry  to 
fulfill  his  neglected  task. 

"A AT)  tell  Candle  to  rustle 
J~\  with  my  breakfast" 
roared  I'ongo's  lord, 
like  a  lion  in  pain,  and  Can- 
dle at  the  sound  did  not  need 
telling,  but  rustled  to  such 
g  1  effect  that  in  five  min- 
utes breakfast  stood  steam- 

I  tag  on  the  rough  wooden 
table  that  was  pitched  un- 
der a  tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  clearing.  Rider,  very 
spick   and   span  in  white 

I  moleskins,  emerged  from 
another  hut.  and  Hammond, 

; dressed  all  but  his  boots, 
and  impatient  of  waiting, 
thrust  his  feet  into  a  pair 

of  silk  slippers  sent  him  at  Christmas  by  his  sister 
and  brought  out  by  accident  to  the  camp.  and.  stroll- 
ling  out.  joined  his  friend  at  the  table. 

The  three  partners  had  been  in  camp  for  nearly 
| six  weeks. 

After  that  night  on  the  Gymkhana  Ground,  Salis- 
bury had  no  further  hold  for  Hammond  and  he 
deft  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Carr.  grave 
|and  unquestioning,  and  followed  a  day  or  two  later 
by  Rider.  He  had  never  opened  his  lips  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  changed  plans,  and  he  did  not  need  to. 
Carr  knew  thai  the  trouble  was  deep,  and  guessed 
the  cause.  Later  Rider  brought  the  news  of  the 
broken  engagement  as  briefly  announced  by  Jack  Hey- 
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wood  with  whom  Hammond  had  encompassed  a  short 
interview  before  leaving. 

With  the  exception  of  a  remark  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  storm  (luring  the  night,  the  two  men  took 
their  breakfast  in  silence.  Rider  was  at  no  time  a 
talkative  fellow,  and  Hammond's  mood  of  late  seldom 
invited  gayety.  This  morning  he  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  savage  misery  that  had  smitten  him  in  his 
hut.  and  still  preoccupied  was  not  his  usual  observant 
self,  or  be  would  have  noticed  something  unnatural 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp. 

ABOUT  300  yards  off  from  where  they  were  silting 
L  a  construction  of  heavy  beams  forming  a  rough 
hauling  gear  marked  the  mine's  mouth,  with  the 
power  house  and  a  number  of  small  shanties  grouped 
beside  it.  Beyond,  and  almost  hidden  by  this  group  of 
buildings  was  the  kraal  or  compound  occupied  by  the 
natives  who  worked  the  mine.  It  was  merely  the  usual 
collection  of  fifty  or  more  rough  dagga  huts  with 
thatched  roof's  drooping  almost  to  the  ground  and  lop- 
sided like  a  lot  of  old  battered  straw  hats,  surrounded 
by  a  high  dagga  wall:  and  from  it  came  the  usual 
morning  sound  peculiar  to  Kafir  kraals — a  low  hum- 
ming singsong  of  voices,  with  an  occasional  tii/i  or 
boom  on  a  vessel  of  metal  or  skin.  What  Hammond 
should  have  noticed  and  did  not  was  that  his  natives 
were  humming  a  war  song — one  of  those  monotonous 
chants,  fiat  and  unmusical  yet  full  of  some  hidden 
power  to  stir  the  blood  of  a  savage  to  dreams  of 
reeking  assegais  and  the  crashing  thud  of  knobkerrie 
upon  skull.  The  few  "boys"  loitering  among  the  white 
men's  huts,  all  personal  servants,  cast  furtive  glances 
tinged  with  surprise  at  the  indifferent  faces  of  the 
white  men.  Certainly  Inkos  Rider  was  but  a  new- 
hand — only   a   year   or   two   in   Africa:   but  Inkos 


"Who  the — "  They  both  stood  up  as  the  horse 
came  Clattering  into  the  clearing,  and  its  rider  gasp- 
ing and  haggard  tlung  himself  down.  He  was  one 
of  De  Rivas's  assistants  out  at  the  Green  Carnation 
.Mine— a  young  Scotchman  called  Dent,  well  known 
to  them  both. 

"The  natives  are  'up.'  They've  murdered  every- 
one in  our  district  except  De  Rives  and  his  wife."  he 
hurst  forth.  "You  fellows  hail  better  get  your  horses 
and  scoot  for  Mazoe  before — " 

"Steady,  Lent."  said  Hammond  in  a  voice  like  cold 
steel.  At  the  first  mention  of  trouble  he  had  thrown 
his  eye  around,  and  in  a  flash  heard  and  seen  the 
danger  signals  about  him — his  servants'  faces,  the 
timbre  of  the  song  in  the  kraal,  the  sudden  dead 
silence  which,  with  the  horseman's  coming,  had  fallen 
on  camp  and  kraal,  and — the  rustle  of  feet  creeping 
ii/i  behind  the  mine-head  shanties! 

"Pull  yourself  together.  My  boys  are  observing  you. 
Get  your  revolver  from  your  hut.  Rider,  and  all  the 
ammunition  you  can  lay  hands  on.  hut  keep  them  out 
of  sight."  (He  had  his  own  revolver  on  him — too  wise 
a  citizen  of  Africa  ever  to  be  without  it.)  "Sit  down, 
my  dear  fellow."  he  now  added  heartily  to  Dent,  and 
called  for  fresh  coffee,  sitting  down  himself  too.  hut 
with  his  face  toward  the  mine  head. 

RIDER,  coming  hack  casually  from  his  hut.  resumed 
k  his  chair.    Speaking  in  an  ordinary  voice,  smok- 
ing and  pouring  out  coffee.  Hammond  questioned 
the  Scotchman  and  elicited  facts. 

The  natives  had  set  to  work  at  four  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  systematically  visiting  every  farm  hut 
anil  tent  within  the  district,  had  butchered  the  sur- 
prised and  defenseless  occupants.  Everyone  at  the 
Green  Carnation,  taken  unawares,  had  been  knobkei"- 

ried  or  assegaied  to  death 
— except  De  Rivas  and  his 
wife,  who  gei  warning  in 
time  to  barricade  them- 
selves in  their  ranch.  Dent 
had  been  with  them,  and 
the  two  men  had  managed 
to  drive  the  demons  off  for 
a  time,  hut  it  was  certain 
that  they  would  return. 
In  the  circumstances  De 
Rivas  had  ordered  I  lent  to 
try  and  get  away  by  means 
of  an  old  mine  working 
that  came  right  up  close  to 
the  hack  veranda  of  the 
•  bouse  and  bring  help  to 
them,  for  Mrs.  de  Rivas 
was  a  sick  woman  and 
could  not  travel  any  dis- 
tance except  in  comfort 
and  well  protected. 

"They  can't  last  out 
long."  finished  Dent  dis- 
mally. "Half  their  ammu- 
nition is  gone — Mrs.  de 
Rivas  is  in  hysterics  most 
of  the  time— if  I  don't  get 
help  they'll  he  done  for  in 
a  few  hours- -I  must  push 
on  to  Mazoe  and — " 
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"  The  natives  are  'up.  '  They've  murdered  everyone 
in  our  district  except  De  Rivas  and  his  wife,  "  he 
burst  forth.    ' '  You  fellows  had  better  get  your  horses  ' ' 

Hammond  was  an  indium'  who  knew  all  things,  and 
had  fought,  in  many  Kafir  wars  !  Clk!  Surely  he  must 
hear  that  song  in  the  kraal  and  know  its  meaning! 

Hammond  indeed  would  probably  have  waked  in  a 
moment  to  a  sense  of  something  wrong,  hut  as  it  hap- 
pened his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  on  horseback  tearing  full-tilt  toward  the  camp. 

"What  the—" 
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IS    sent  e  n  c  e  was 
broken    off    by  the 
smart  snap  of  a  re- 
volver.   Hammond  was  tir- 
ing across  Rider's  shoulder, 
not  once  but  many  times. 

Snap — i>h  I .'  Sun/) — pli  / .' 
Nof/y) — pht!  And  the  grim 
eyes  of  the  man  behind 
the  revolver  snapped  and 
flashed  too.  as  he  picked  off  one  after  another  of 
those  who  led  the  advancing  horde.  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write  it.  five  of  the  leaders  were  groaning 
in  the  dust,  and  the  murderous  hand  behind  had 
fallen  hack  dumfounded,  staring  like  fascinated 
rabbits  at  (he  man  who  now  advanced  on  them,  slill 
covering  them  with  that  gleaming  deadly  revolver 
and  his  ice-cold,  deadly  glance.  At  last  he  dung  them 
a  few  brief  words  in  their  own  tongue. 

"Get  down  to  your  work  in  the  mine.  Anyone  who 
loiters  will  he  shot  like  these  things  here." 

They  gazed  at  the  "things"  for  a  silent  moment, 
then  cringing  before  the  white  man.  they  dropped 
assegais  and  knobkerries  in  the  dust  and  retreated 
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sullenly,  step  l>.v  stop,  to  the  mine  mouth.  Rider, 
close  behind  Hammond,  opened  the  little  gate  leading 
to  the  inolosuro  round  the  shaft  and  hustled  half  a 
dozen  hoys  into  the  power  house  to  set  the  cage  going. 
Then,  one  by  one.  with  downcast  looks  and  modest 
mien,  the  hoys  filed  into  the  cage  and  were  lowered 
in  little  companies  down  the  mine.  Hammond  stood 
by  silent,  dominating;  the  sunshine  glinting  on  his 
revolver  barrel,  and  Boston,  casual  and  indifferent, 
lounging  beside  him.  The  other  two  men,  unobliged 
even  to  draw  their  guns,  contented  themselves  with 
speeding  up  an  occasional  loiterer.  In  the  end  every 
"boy"  of  300  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  except 
those  in  the  power  house.     Hammond  approached  them. 

"You  too — get  in."  he  remarked  briefly,  and  they 
got  in.  humble  and  sleek,  with  air  deprecative  of  giv- 
Lng  so  much  trouble.  Dent  and  Rider  took  possession 
of  the  power  house  and  worked  the  cage,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  two  white  men  can  do  the 
work  of  six  natives  any  day  in 
the  week.  Afterward  they  cut  the 
steel  ropes  that  held  the  cage  and 
it  fell  crashing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

"That's  all  right."  said  Ham- 
mond at  last.    "They've  plenty  of 

water,  anil  a  couple  of  days  with 
empty  stomachs  will  take  the 
Cheek  out  of  them.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  all  goes  well,  we'll  he 
here  to  let  'em  up  again — if  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them." 

"The  blessed  tinkers!"  was  all 
that  Rider  permitted  himself  to 
remark. 

"Now.  you  fellows,"  said  Ham- 
mond briskly,  "take  your  horses 
and  beat  it  for  Mazoe,  hell  for 
leather.  <!et  a  party  together — 
half  a  dozen  guns— and  make  for 
the  Green  Carnation.  I  shall  go 
on  ahead  and  help  De  Kivas  bold 
out." 

"I'm  coming  with  you."  said 
Rider  carelessly.  Hammond  looked 
at  him  coldly. 

"You  will  kindly  do  as  1  ask 
you,  Bill.  If  you  meet  trouble  be- 
tween here  and  Mazoe.  as  you 
probably  will,  and  one  of  you  is 
potted,  there  is  still  a  chance  of 
the  other  getting  in  to  give  the 
alarm." 

RIDER   merely    smiled.  Ham- 
L  mond  knew  that  "obstinate" 
smile,    and    he    also  knew 
there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

"Don't  he  a  fool,  Bill,"  he  said 
brusquely.  "We  are  not  in  this 
for  glory,  or  fun.  or  friendship. 
Just  remember  there's  a  woman  in 
thi'  matter,  will  you? — a  sick 
woman.  What  you  two  fellows 
have  got  to  do — or  one  or  other  of 
you — is  to  get  together  a  big  enough 
party  to  convey  her  in  a  cart  to 
Mazoe.  If  you  are  delayed  you 
will  probably  find  when  you  reach 
us  that  we  have  left  the  ranch  and 
taken  to  the  hush.  The  house 
won't  he  safe  once  the  ammunition 
has  given  out — anil  I  know  the 
country  all  round  there  like  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  we  can  lie  'doggo' 
in  until  help  comes.  lint  you 
must  get  bell),  and  get  it  quick. 
Take  the  fresh  horses,  you've  far- 
ther to  go  than  I.  I'll  take  Dent's.  Co  on  now.  Bill. 
Don't  he  pig-headed— and  take  charge  of  Boston,  will 
you?   I  don't  want  him  with  me.   Where  is  the  beggar?" 

No  one  knew.  A  moment  before  he  bad  been  loung- 
ing idly  against  the  power  house,  his  tongue  lolling 
from  his  mouth,  his  eye  expressing  boredom:  a  mo- 
ment later  he  simply  was  not.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
instinct  had  bidden  him  make  himself  scarce  in  a 
manner  as  swift  and  unobtrusive  as  possible,  and  turn 
into  a  motionless  sand-colored  ant  heap  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,  down  which  anyone  leaving  cam]) 
must  pass.  No  one  had  time  to  look  for  him.  and  no 
one  would  have  found  him  in  any  case.  Hammond  let 
loose  a  had  word,  gave  Rider's  band  a  parting  grip, 
and  skimmed  out  of  camp  on  Dent's  horse. 

WITHIN  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Green  Carna- 
tion be  dismounted  and.  leaving  the  horse  in  the 
hush,  advanced  under  cover  and  with  great  cau- 
tion toward  the  ranch.  It  was  then  that  the  rough 
ground  and  thorns  under  foot  brought  him  the  realiza- 
tion that  be  was  still  wearing  the  pair  of  silk  slippers 
made  and  sent  him  by  his  sister  for  a  Christmas  present. 

It  was  a  little  dell-like  place — not  more  than  ten 
feet  by  six.  hollowed  out  by  the  heavy  streams  that  in 


had  weather  came  rushing  down  the  slopes  of  the 
kopje  above  it.  darkened  by  the  thick  hush  all  round, 
full  of  small  sharp  stones  and  thorns,  and  red  ants 
that,  stung  like  wasps,  with  not  a  single  smooth  tree 
trunk  or  fiat  rock  to  lean  against.  Still,  it  was  a 
hiding  place;  and  to  three  people  it  had  been  for  as 
many  days  a  haven  and  a  home.  Three  people — to 
say  nothing  of  the  dog. 

IT  WAS  indeed  Boston  who  lay  in  one  of  those  trian- 
gular positions  which  only  a  dog  can  find  reposeful, 
his  head  on  a  stone,  his  tongue  lolling  languor- 
ously from  his  mouth,  one  eye  closed,  the  other  cocked 
on  bis  master. 

Cor  Hammond,  seated  uneasily  upon  a  small  rock, 
his  arms  round  his  knees,  his  empty  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
was  plainly  busy  on  an  intricate  problem,  and  Boston, 
too.  was  interested  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 


' '/  shall  start  for  Salisbury  to-night.  ' ' 
"But  Salisbury  is  seventy  miles  !  " 
"  Sixty  when  you  know  your  map.  " 
"Well,  sixty — without  food.  And 
you've  got  no  boots!" 

Close  beside  them,  touching  feet  with  Hammond 
and  the  dog,  De  Rivas  half  lay.  half  leaned  in  the 
cramped  space,  painfully  shifting  his  wounded  le^r 
every  few  minutes.  Between  his  lips  was  a  thick 
white  mimosa  thorn  which  he  bit  on  when  be  shifted, 
as  a  wounded  soldier  might  bite  on  a  bullet  to  keep 
in  bis  trouble. 

Mrs.  do  Rivas  lay  sleeping  on  the  men's  folded  coats. 

"Well — what  next.  Hammond?"  asked  De  Rivas  in 
a  whisper.  They  had  been  obliged  to  whisper  for 
days:  the  natives  were  all  round  them  in  the  bush, 
searching;  but  Hammond  had  chosen  his  retreat  well, 
and  the  odds  were  against  discovery  as  long  as  they 
lit  no  fires  and  were  not  heard  talking.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  however,  that  this  business  of 
whispering  annoyed  him  more  than  any  of  the  risks 
and  hardships  of  the  past  few  days.  To  have  to  whis- 
per on  account  of  a  lot  of  murdering  negroes!  When 


all  he  wanted  was  to  get  out  and  beat  the  brains  out 
of  a  score  of  them — and  be  would,  too.  if — 

Mrs.  de  Rivas  gave  a  little  moan  in  her  sleep.  So  he 
whispered,  in  spite  of  his  fierce  desires. 

"I  shall  start  for  Salisbury  to-night." 

"Salisbury'' — on  foot !" 

"It's  no  use  trying  Mazoe.  Something's  gone  wrong 
there  or  Rider  would  have  been  back  by  now." 

"But  Salisbury  is  seventy  miles!" 

"Sixty  when  you  know  your  map." 

"Well,  sixty — without  food.  And  you've  got  no 
boots  !" 

It  was  no  use  offering  his  own.  He  was  a  big  man, 
and  his  feet  were  on  a  generous  scale.  As  for  Ham- 
mond, he  could  not  forbear  to  smile  when  he  looked 
at  the  travesties  from  which  his  toes  protruded — a 
few  rags  and  ribbons  of  dark  blue  silk. 
"No :  but  I've  got  feet." 

He  had  indeed — the  most  famous 
feet  at  Harvard  in  his  time,  and 
in  Africa  at  any  time.  All  the 
same,  he  cursed  himself  for  crimi- 
nal carelessness  in  leaving  his  canJ 
improperly  shod:  for  he,  too.  knew 
that  sixty  miles  barefoot  throufJ 
an  enemy's  country,  over  krantz 
and  kop  and  rough,  unbroken 
ground,  was  not  going  to  be  the 
funniest  thing  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  Still,  they  couldn't 
sit  whispering  there  forever,  and 
Cara  de  Rivas  had  to  he  saved. 

She  had  stood  the  strain  well  up 
till  now.  but  it  was  doubtful  if  she 
would  last  out  much  longer.  And 
she  must  not  die.  No  woman  in 
the  same  case  would  he  allowed  to 
die  if  he  could  help  it.  But  only 
he  knew  the  stain  and  disgrace  it 
would  be  on  him  to  let  her.  of  all 
women,  die.  whoso  death  would 
give  him  bis  heart's  desire. 

When  De  Rivas  spoke  again,  his 
whisper  had  grown  fainter.  His 
thoughts  appeared  to  have  taken 
the  same  direction  as  Hammond's 
"How  am  I  going  to  keep  her 
alive,  Hammond?  She  can't  go  on 
without  water." 

"I  shall  fill  the  can  before  I 
start,  and  you  must  try  and  make 
it  spin  out  for  three  days.  I 
promise  you  I  shan't  be  longer 
than  that." 

FORTUNATELY  they  had 
thought  to  bring  a  can  with 
them  in  their  hurried  escape 
from  the  ranch,  and  Hammond 
stole  out  every  night  and  tilled  it 
from  the  river,  not  200  yards 
away.  De  Rivas's  wounded  leg 
entirely  incapacitated  him  from 
doing  anything:  Hammond  had 
been  obliged  to  carry  him  more 
than  half  the  way  on  the  night  of 
their  flight. 

"Three  days!"  De  Rivas  was 
thinking  to  himself.  "He  can 
never  do  it  even  if  he  had  hoots!" 

Three  days  was  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  walk  to  Salisbury 
and  bring  back  help.  Three  days 
was  only  long  when  contemplated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
whose  larder  is  empty  and  whose 
death  lurks  in  the  shadows. 

"What  am  I  going  to  give  her 
to  eat?" 

"I've  thought  of  that,  too,"  said  Hammond  quietly. 
The  other  man  looked  up  questioningly.  The  problem 
of  provisions  had  been  a  haunting  one  ever  since  they 
arrived  in  their  refuge.  If  Hammond  had  a  solution] 
of  it  now.  why  not  before?  Rut  Hammond  was  appar- 
ently not  inclined  to  he  communicative.  He  mereljS 
sat  there  staring  at  Boston,  and  Boston,  as  though 
suddenly  aware  of  something  personal  in  his  master* 
attention,  rose  suddenly,  and  in  his  silent,  floundering 
way  came  over  and  laid  his  nose  on  Hammond's  knee. 
Hammond,  after  a  moment  or  so,  raised  the  dog's  head 
in  his  hands  and  looked  into  the  golden-brown  eyes, 
tender  and  trustful  as  a  woman's,  far  more  trustfl 
worthy  than  many  women's.  Then,  for  Maryon  Ham- 
mond, he  did  a  strange  thing — be  bent  his  head  and 
kissed  his  dog's  nose. 

DE  RIYAS  bit  suddenly  on  the  thorn  between  him 
lips  and  looked  away.    He  had  soon  Hammond! 
eyes,  and  it  is  not  good  to  see  the  eyes  of 
strong  mail  in  pain.    He  knew  now  what  Hammond 
meant  to  do  to  keep  him  and  his  wife  alive  during  the 
next  three  days. 

When  Cara  de  Rivas  awoke  from  her  long  sleep  of 

exhaustion  it  was  dusk,  and       (  Concluded  on  pa;/e  30)  J 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  speech  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  favor  of  the  Underwood- 
Wilson  Tariff  Bill  by  Henry  F. 
Hollis,  the  Democratic  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  may  fairly  be  described  as 
marking  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  Without  checking  up 
historically,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
no  such  speech  was  ever  before  delivered 
by  a  New  England  Senator,  certainly  not 
since  the  protective  tariff  became  an  issue 
in  American  politics. 

My  constituents  as  a  whole  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  provincial  doctrine  that  New 
England  must  he  coddled  or  "protected"  at  the 
expense  of  the  South  and  West.  When  her  pub- 
lic men  in  years  past  have  begged  for  special 
tariff  privileges  at  the  nation's  capital  she  has 
been  misrepresented.  She  bids  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  what  is  best  for  the  country  at 
large  is  best  for  her. 

Senator  Hollis  then  passed  on  to  such 
outspoken  heresy  as  this: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  placing  upon  the 
free  list  of  New  England  products,  such  as 
hoots  and  shoes,  shoe  machinery,  lumber,  fish, 
newspaper  stock,  plows,  wagons,  harness,  and 
the  like,  is  fully  met  by  the  free  listing  of 
Southern  and  Western  products  like  wool,  sugar, 
leather,  cattle,  meat,  flour,  coal,  and  iron  ore. 
And  I  reach  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the 
relative  reduction  of  duties  where  the  free  list 
is  not  reached,  and  the  equality  of  the  reductions 
as  regards  different  industries  and  different  sec- 
tions of  New  England.  If  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  any  section  or  any  industry  or 
against  any  section  or  any  industry,  it  is  not  so 
marked  as  to  have  caught  my  notice. 

Senator  Hollis's  speech  is  very  impor- 
tant when  you  reflect  upon  it.  Maybe  it 
marks  the  end  of  the  whole  protective 
hypnotism  throughout  the  United  States. 
Certainly  some  obvious  new  direction  has 
been  taken  by  public  thought  when  such 
a  speech  as  this  can  be  delivered  by  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  if  the  change  marked  by  the 
Senator's  declaration  is  less  fundamental, 
if  his  presence  in  the  Senate  is  merely  a 
temporary  accident,  the  fact  will  soon  be 
uncovered.  For  Senator  Hollis's  speech 
will  be  the  issue  in  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional elections  next  year.  As  soon 
as  lie  had  delivered  it,  his  colleague,  the 
Republican  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  a  standpat  Repub- 
lican of  the  genuine  type,  arose  to  chal- 
lenge it,  and  made  the  issue  clear.  Sena- 
tor Hollis  has  plenty  of  ability  to  defend 
liis  position.  His  speech  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  fundamental  question : 
Are  the  New  England  mill  towns  an  agree- 
able picture  of  civilization?  Has  life  in 
New  England  been  made  a  better  thing 
for  all  affected  by  the  protection  system? 

Progressive  Republicans 

THERE  is  some  likelihood  that  at 
least  some  of  the  progressive  Re- 
publicans, after  registering  their  protests 
against  the  maladjustments  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  the  new  tariff  measure 
contains,  will  vote  in  favor  of  it  on  the 
final  passage  after  the  conference  with  the 
House.  The  present  tariff  bill  had  to  be 
made  to  cure  a  complex  system  which  has 
crystallized  through  generations  of  build- 
ing one  special  privilege  upon  another. 


By    MARK  SULLIVAN 

Any  tariff  made  under  such  circumstances 
must  have  defects.  II  is  merely  a  Hist 
step  toward  a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions; the  complete  return  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  years  and  patient  readjustment. 
The  main  fact  about  (lie  present  bill,  the 
issue  upon  which  the  final  vote  will  be 
taken,  is  thai  il  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
downward.  The  progressive  Republicans 
have  long  been  for  this;  their  political 
lives  are  bound  up  with  it.  Now  that  it 
has  come,  can  they  afford  to  vote  against 
it?  Is  not  the  issue  exactly  the  same  as 
il  w  as  in  190!) — whether  they  are  for  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Bill  or  against  it?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  some  of  the  progressive  Re- 
publicans will  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill ; 
it  is  less  desirable  to  have  a  bill  pass  the 
Senate  by  a  narrow  partisan  majority  of 
one  or  two.  The  trend  of  thought  which 
is  marked  by  the  present  tariff  bill  has 
come  to  stay.  Those  who  are  hurt  by  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  accept  it ;  the  period 
of  suspense  will  be  shorter  if  the  figures 
by  which  the  bill  is  passed  are  substantial. 

An  Enlightened  Position 

FROM   a   speech   of   Senator  William 
S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  a  progressive 
Republican : 

Mr.  President.  I  have  approached  the  debates 
upon  this  bill  with  an  open  mind,  looking  for 
light.  The  light,  it  is  true,  at  times  has  been 
rather  dim.  but  after  the  completion  of  the 
debate  and  after  all  the  light  has  been  shed 
upon  it  that  is  possible,  I  propose  to  be  governed 
in  my  vote  by  the  one  test  whether  or  not  this 
bill  is  better  for  the  hundred  million  people  of 
this  country  than  is  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  Tariff  Commission 

HIS  took  place  during  the  examina- 
tion of  Lobbvist  Mulhall : 


T 


"Why  was  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers so  deeply  interested  in  a  tariff  com 
mission?"  inquired  Senator  Reed. 

"The  association  hoped  through  this  means  to 
prevent  a  revision  of  the  tariff  law,"  replied 
Mulhall. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  among  much 
that  was  honest,  some  of  the  agitation  for 
a  tariff  commission  three  years  ago  was 
based  on  the  wish  to  postpone  tariff  reduc- 
tion. With  a  tariff  commission,  the  work 
of  reduction  could  be  spread  over  a  series 
of  years,  a  process  that,  of  course,  has  much 
merit.  Now  that  the  Democrats  have  made 
some  essential  reductions,  a  tariff  com- 
mission, or  some  body  like  it,  can  take  up 
the  work  of  necessary  readjustments. 

Intervention 

IN  THE  matter  of  Mexico,  President 
Wilson  is  following  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  necessarily  complex  course.  He 
is  doing  it  in  a  very  sure-footed  way,  and, 
if  intervention  can  be  avoided  at  all.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  course  is  well  calculated  to 
achieve  that  end.  He  is  on  the  side  of 
sound  morals.  However,  if  a  venture  be 
made  into  the  field  of  prediction,  even  by 
those  to  whom  any  kind  of  intervention 
is  repugnant,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  pressure  from  many  directions  to  com- 


pel or  induce  the  United  Slates  to  do 
something  about  Mexico  is  going  to  be 
increasingly  powerful.  Unhappily,  much 
of  this  pressure  comes  from  interested  and 
mercenary  sources,  but  that  fact  is  not 
going  to  make  resistance  to  intervention 
any  easier. 

Banking  and  Currency 

'  I  V1IF  probability  now-  is  thai  Presi- 
A  deal  Wilson  will  prevail  in  his  wish 
that  currency  and  banking  legislation  pass 
at  the  present  session.  This  is  best.  If 
it  were  left  over  until  the  regular  session, 
probably  the  whole  of  that  session  would 
be  consumed  w  ith  il,  leaving  to  an  indefi- 
nite future  the  pressing  problem  of  trust 
legislation.  There  is  a  natural  dividing 
line  between  the  tariff  and  the  currency 
bills  on  the  one  hand,  and  antitrust  legis- 
lation on  (he  oilier.  It  is  best  that  the 
special  session  should  begin  with  a  clean, 
new  program.  The  Republicans  will  re- 
sist the  effort  to  pass  a  currency  bill. 
Senator  Lodge  voiced  their  opposition  : 

Mr,  President,  many  people  feel  that  this  is 
no  time,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  with  an  ex- 
hausted Congress  after  a  long  tariff  debate,  to 
take  up  a  banking  and  currency  bill,  which  in 
my  judgment  is  ten  times  as  important  in  its 
effect  on  the  business  of  the  country  as  the 
tariff,  grave  as  that  is.  They  feel  that  it  is  not 
the  time  to  take  up  such  a  bill  and  undertake 
to  deal  with  it.  It  is  not  the  time  to  reach 
decent  legislation  upon  that  subject 

We  all  know  that  the  banking  laws  need  re- 
form and  change.  We  are  agreed  on  that.  There 
are  many  points  in  the  law  that  have  been  pre- 
sented on  which  I  think  all  men  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  subject  are  agreed.'  There  are 
some  others  to  which  many  people  are  utterly 
opposed,  as  they  think  they  will  be  ruinous  in 
their  effect.  We  must  have,  we  ought  to  have, 
a  long  and  thorough  debate. 

After  all,  there  isn't  much  to  this  except 
to  say  that  Congress  is  tired  and  fretful. 

The  Farmer,  too 

T^POM  many  sides  come  signs  of  a 
J-  fundamentally  changing  point  of 
view.  These  words  were  printed  as  an 
address  of  C.  B.  Kegley,  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  in  the  "West- 
ern Farmer"  of  Spokane,  Wash.: 

Make  no  mistakf — we  are  face  to  face  with 
tlie  entire  removal  of  the  protective  tariff  from 
farm  products.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
scape  from  this  conclusion,  and  the  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely. 

As  a  system,  protection  is  doomed.  If  we,  as 
farmers,  stand  for  it,  we  shall  lose  our  share, 
and  the  public  believing  that  it  has  secured  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  living  cost,  will  stop 
there,  causing  whatever  of  loss  occurs  to  fall 
upon  the  farmer.  Consequently  the  business- 
lite  course  open  is  for  the  farmer  to  fight,  not 
to  continue  the  system,  tint  to  smash  it.'  Fight, 
not  to  hold  his  own  questionable  benefits  of 
tariff  on  grain  and  live  stock  and  wool,  but  to 
strip  the  coat  of  privilege  off  from  the  back  of 
every  business  engaged  in  supplying  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  .  .  .  The  time  to  cure  the  whole 
diseased  system  has  come  and  the  proper  medi- 
cine is  the  ax.  .  .  .  Let  us  stand  steadfast  to  this 
and  appeal  to  farmers  everywhere  to  join  with 
us  and  wipe  every  tariff  privilege  off  the 
statute  books  now  and  forever. 

If  this  is  correct,  a  good  many  Senators 
have  been  wasting  time  al  Washington 
in  their  defense  of  protection  for  the  em- 
battled farmer 
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Our  G&vernor: 
■SlandFirml  The  People  3 
believe  in  you. .  ^ 

The  altempt  to  overturn  IheHead- 
.of  Ihe^verMQent  jaJ^SOlt 
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Another  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

HpHE  summer  week-end  exodus  of  motorists  to  cool 
*■  places  in  the  country  caused  the  church  attend- 
ance in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  dwindle  so  appreciably  that 
the  ministers  decided  it  would  be  worth  while  to  carry 
a  Sunday  service  to  the  motorists.  Sherman  Mountain 
was  selected  as  the  auditorium,  and  the  Rev.  Leon  C 
Hills  preached  the  sermon.  More  than  100  cars  con- 
veyed the  churchgoers  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

A  Matter  of  Clay  or  Dust 

A cartoonist,  who  long  has  delighted  to  picture 
New  York's  Governor  as  a  caricature  of  Henry 
Clay,  sees  the  Legislature's  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Sulzer  as  a  demonstration  by  Tammany 
of  how  clay  may  be  reduced  to  dust.  Another  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's friends  in  the  sentiment  that  accompanied  a 
Moral  horseshoe  which  the  Governor  received  the  day 
the  Legislature  passed  the  impeachment  resolution. 

Homesteading  by  Motorcycle 

AFTER  an  attempt  to  grow  trees  on  10,000  acres  of 
Government  land  in  Hamilton  County,  Kansas, 
proved  a  failure,  the  Land  Office  opened  the  tract  this 
month  to  homesteaders,  a  few  of  whom  modernized 
homesteading  by  speeding  to  their  claims  on  motorcyles. 
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WHATEVER  may  he  the  opinion  of 
the  present  indecent  styles  in 
women's  dress,  or  the  impenetra- 
ble enigma  of  their  adoption  by 
even  a  portion  of  our  heedless  American 
women,  we  know  where  they  come  from,  and 
in  view  of  that  fact  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  every  decent  American  woman. 

During  the  past  five  years  in  particular  the 
Paris  dressmakers  have,  step  by  step,  shown 
the  steady  degeneration  of  their  waning  art 
in  the  so-called  "Paris  styles"  which  they 
have  sent  over  here.  Each  year  the  tendency 
to  lower  the  standards  lias  become  more 
strongly  marked.  But  it  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  French  gentlewoman  that  these 
"styles"  are  neither  indorsed  nor  worn  by 
her.  She  scorns  them  with  contempt.  They 
are  the  creations  of  the  disordered  minds  of 
French  dressmakers  who  have  lost  all  sense 
of  art  and  decency,  have  become  pure  com- 
inercialists,  and  who,  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  the  American  women,  are,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them  recently  said,  seeing  how 
far  they  can  go  "in  making  damn  fools  of 
the  American  women."  No  Frenchwoman  of 
the  slightest  refinement  wears  these  "styles"  : 
they  are  the  hall  mark  of  the  women  of  the 
French  underworld  that  frequent  the  Paris 
boulevards  and  the  French  race  courses.  As 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  said  upon  her  last 
visit  to  America,  it  was  a  perfect  amazement 
to  her  to  see  apparently  decent  American 
women  dressed  like  the  demimonde  of  Paris. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  my  own  or  any  per 
sonal  opinion:  it  is  an  incontrovertible  lad 
known  and  acknowledged  by  every  American 
buyer  who  goes  to  Paris  and  everyone  con- 
versant with  the  French  fashion  situation.  It 
is  known  to  every  woman  of  the  underworld 
in  America.  As  one  of  these  recently  said  : 
"Here  are  a  lot  of  girls  and  women  who  draw- 
aside  their  skirts  when  they  meet  us.  and  yet 
are  dressed  exactly  like  us."  A  walk  along 
Fifth  Avenue  verifies  this  statement — that 
two  classes  of  girls  are  to-day  dressing  ex- 
actly alike.  A  social  service  worker  only  a 
few  days  ago  said  that  more  decent  girls  had 
been  approached  during  the  last  year  by  men 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  under  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  their  standing,  than  ever 
before  in  her  recollection. 

No  matter  how  we  may  blame' the  unthink- 
ing American  girl  in  donning  the  uniform  of 
her  sister  of  the  underworld,  or  her  careless 
mother  in  her  criminal  negligence  in  permit- 


A  Fifth  Avenue  dressmaker's  model  in  a  modish 
Parisian  slashed  skirt.  She  went  walking  in  it 
and  was  so  fashionable  that  she  almost  felt  ashamed 


The  Remedy  for 
the  Present  Wave  of 
Indecent  Dressing 

By     EDWARD  BOK 


"Diaphanous"  or  "X-ray"  skirts  are  particu- 
larly startling  when  worn  in  the  sunshine.  Our 
illustration  of  the  point  is  a  snapshot  from  A  uteuil 


Another  example  of  the  sort 
of  fashion  which  the  American 
woman  will  be  asked  to  adopt  at 
balls  and  social  affairs  this  winter 


In  the  way  of  coats,  this  one  from  Longchamps,  in 
a  design  which  makes  the  human  form  resemble  a 
peg,   is  described  as   ' '  characteristically  French 


ting  her  daughter  to  do  so  (or.  what  is  sad- 
der still,  dressing  herself  in  these  styles),  the 
right  point  of  attack  is  at  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. The  Paris  dressmaker  has  become  a 
degenerate,  and  as  such  it  is  time  that  every 
decent  American  woman  should  leave  his  de- 
signs unbought.  Thousands  of  clean-minded 
and  clear-thinking  American  women  are  al- 
ready doing  this,  and  the  steady  trend  toward 
American  fashions  for  American  women,  and 
the  wonderfully  rapid  spread  of  the  idea 
throughout  the  country,  are  the  first  awaken- 
ings of  American  womanhood  to  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Nor  is  this  trend  confined  to  the 
American  woman.  The  rebuke  being  admin- 
istered to  Paris,  which  particularly  this  sum- 
mer her  dressmakers  have  felt  in  a  marked 
falling  off  in  trade,  is  world-wide.  In  Milan 
the  dressmakers  are  united  in  a  campaign  for 
Italian  fashions  for  Italian  women;  Spain  is 
standing  for  Spanish  fashions  for  Spanish 
women  :  in  Berlin  a  dressmakers'  union  has 
established  a  school  for  German  fashions  for 
German  women;  the  women  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  absolutely  refused  to  buy  "Paris 
styles"  for  over  a  year,  and  now  comes  Lon- 
don in  registering  an  emphatic  disapproval 
of  the  Paris  modes. 

In  the  absolute  loss  of  its  once  superb  art 
in  dress  designing,  Paris  is  on  the  wane,  and 

i  lie  realizes  il  more  clearly  than  do  her 

own  couturiers.  So  alarmed  are  these  dress- 
makers over  the  tide  of  revolt  in  America  that 
three  of  their  leaders  came  over  here  during 
the  past  year  "to  see  what  was  the  matter." 
The  present  outburst  of  indecent  dressing 
from  Paris  is  the  last  gasp  of  a  vanishing 
art.  Paris,  as  a  fashion  center,  faces  the 
setting  sun. 

And  never  was  the  time  more  propitious 
for  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  America  in  a  linn 
and  complete  establishment  of  American 
fashions  for  American  women.  To  say  that 
we  cannot  design  our  own  women's  clothes  is 
idle  talk.  We  can.  We  are  rapidly  accumu- 
lating the  historical  works  in  our  libraries 
and  the  paintings  in  our  galleries  to  furnish 
us  with  the  basis  for  study  the  same  as  did 
the  Paris  designers  of  old.  And  what  we 
have  not  here,  we  can  send  our  designers  to 
the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris  and  to  the  grer.t 
art  galleries  of  the  world  and  secure.  No 
race  is  more  acknowledgedly  skillful  in  the 
art  of  adaptation  than  are  the  Americans, 
and  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  art  that  is  called 
for  in  dress  designing,  since  all  modern  costume 

(Concluded  on  page  24) 
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Editorial  Comment 


"The  Great  Adventure" 

POETS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS  have  from  the  beginnings  of  lit 
erature.  written  courageously  and  nobly  of  death.  Typically 
their  attitude  lias  been  one  either  of  sublime  and  tragic  resig- 
nation or  of  self-conscious  and  exultant  defiance:  "0  death,  where  is 
thy  stilly?"  It  has  remained  for  a  modern  author  to  deal  with  the 
darkness  ahead  in  a  spirit  of  pure,  joyous  curiosity.  "The  Great  Adven- 
ture." Louise  Pond  Jewell  calls  her  little  book.  It  is  the  life  story 
of  one  vitally,  vividly,  expectantly  concerned  with  death  as  a  (Ireat 
Adventure,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  adventures,  the  inimitably  inter- 
est in<>'  continuance  of  this  existence, 

another  golden  chamber  .  .  . 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  lovelier. 

The  tale  is  of  the  simplest;  the  fictional  biography — not  wholly  im- 
aginary, one  may  he  permitted  to  guess — of  a  girl  and  woman  "who 
cherished  so  loyally  and  wore  so  gallantly  the  rags  and  tatters  of  life 
that  had  been  her  portion,"  and.  at  the  end,  went  out  with  the  plumes 
of  her  spirit  all  aflaunt  in  the  wind  which  wafted  her  over  the  dark 
river.  Not  a  religious  book,  in  the  ordinary  and  rather  damaging  sense 
of  the  word,  but  one  all  aflame  with  faith  and  the  valorous  virtues. 
In  a  love  song  so  tine  that  modern  hymnologists  have  appropriated 
part  of  it  to  the  uses  of  worship,  Horace  siugs: 

He  who  his  life  hath  held  in  fee 

To  wisdom  and  high  purity 

Need  fear  no  shaft  from  out  the  dark, 

No  shipwreck  for  his  spirit  bark.  .  .  . 

"Integer  vita?,"  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Jewell's  heroine.  With  every  poten- 
tiality of  tragedy,  there  is,  in  the  slender  volume  about  her,  no  single 
note  of  melancholy.  Gayety  and  a  blithe  and  tender  humor  are  its  spe- 
cial qualities.  The  lover  of  life  may  find  in  its  pages  zest  and  inspira- 
tion; lie  who  fears  death,  a  solace  and  a  bulwark;  and  the  believer  in 
the  religion  of  Christ  as  a  living  verity,  a  profound  realization  of  His 
teachings.    A  hook  to  be  read,  to  be  treasured,  and  to  be  handed  on. 

Simple  Loyalty 

ONE  DOES  NOT  NEED  to  be  a  New  Yorker  to  draw  inspiration 
from  the  letter  in  which  (Ieorge  McAneny,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  fusion  mayoralty  nomination,  accepts  a  nomination  for  a  lesser 
post.  John  Purroy  Mitchel  is  the  reformers'  choice  for  Mayor — 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  is  a  Democrat  in  a  city  normally  Demo- 
cratic. Nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a 
subordinate  position,  Mr.  McAneny  has  this  to  say: 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  The  duty  is  laid  upon  me,  as  it  is  upon  any 
man  who  has  a  chance  to  help,  to  help  with  all  my  might. 

The  great  thing  is  to  preserve  the  ground  that  we  have  won,  to  keep  on 
building  upon  it.  and  to  make  honest  and  efficient  government  in  New  York  City 
as  nearly  a  permanent  institution  as  we  can.  I  don't  believe  that  any  man  who 
lias  it  within  his  power  to  contribute  in  any  way  toward  the  success  of  an  anti- 
Tammany  campaign  at  such  a  moment  can  fail  to  give  all  that  lie  has.  either 
of  strength  or  of  ability,  toward  that  end.  And,  I  might  add,  the  strength  of  no 
man  alone  can  win  this  fight.  The  ticket  proposed  would  bring  together  a  union 
that  ought  to  prove  irresistible.    I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  my  share. 

Charles  S.  Whitman,  the  District  Attorney  who,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  is  responsible  for  exposing  New  York's  police  corruption 
and  sending  uniformed  lawbreakers  to  jail,  was  another  candidate 
for  .Mayor.  Some  of  his  friends  in  the  Republican  organization  wanted 
him  to  run  independently  after  the  fusionists  preferred  Mr.  Mitchel's 
name  to  his;  and  many  of  his  friends,  of  both  parties,  regarded  him 
as  the  man  who  would  poll  more  votes  than  anyone  else  likely  to  run 
on  any  ticket.  But,  having  been  nominated  by  the  fusionists  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  District  Attorney.  Mr.  Whitman  follows  the  example 
of  McAneny  in  loyally  accepting.  It  is  easy  to  call  the  action  of  these 
New  Yorkers  in  subordinating  personal  ambition  and  disappointed 
pride  to  their  sense  of  duty  a  mere  living  up  to  their  pretentions  as 
good  citizens.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing,  this  living  up  to  one's  duty 
in  the  face  of  good  excuses! 

A  Plain  Case 

SAN  FRANCISCO  needs  a  new  water  supply.  The  city  has  out- 
grown the  present  supply.  Water  is  hauled  in  barrels  and  wagons. 
Many  homes  are  without  sufficient  water  for  bathing.  In  the  new  and 
growing  portions  of  the  city  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  spigot  turned 
on  at  night  in  order  to  procure  water  for  the  morning  meal.  These 
facts  are  admitted.    To  cure  this  the  city  has  a  bill  before  the  present 


special  session  of  Congress  authorizing  it  to  use  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Yalley  as  a  reservoir.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  up  in 
Congress  before,  and  has  been  fully  thrashed  out.  San  Francisco  has 
waited  patiently.  The  time  is  ripe  for  decision.  All  the  light  that  can 
be  turned  on  the  subject  has  been  turned  on.  The  only  objection  to 
San  Francisco's  project  is  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Yalley  is  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's scenic  attractions,  and  the  United  States  Government  has  re- 
served it  as  a  pleasure  ground.  Rut  the  proposed  reservoir  will  not 
destroy  the  beauty  of  Hetch  Hetchy — the  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  will  detract  in  some  respects  and  add  to  its  beauty  in  others. 
California  can  safely  be  trusted  not  to  destroy  any  of  its  own  scenic 
wonders.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  are  perhaps  as  much  interested 
in  maintaining  the  beauty  of  Hetch  Hetchy  as  any  section  of  the 
country;  but  they  ought  not  to  parch  in  the  presence  of  plenty.  The 
present  project  has  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  head  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the 
head  of  the  (leological  Service,  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service,  three 
army  engineers,  eleven  members  of  Congress  from  California,  and 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  that  State,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port of  so  pronounced  a  conservationist  as  Gifford  Pinchot.  The 
opposition  is  confined  to  a  small  coterie  of  nature  lovers,  many  of 
whom  are  undoubtedly  sincere.  If  San  Francisco  can  secure  the  use 
of  Hetch  Hetchy,  the  way  is  clear  for  its  future  course,  even  though 
the  final  completion  of  the  work  may  take  years.  If  it  cannot  get 
Hetch  Hetchy,  a  deplorable  situation  will  be  prolonged  at  a  time  when 
every  well-wisher  of  public  pluck  is  desirous  of  lightening  the  burdens 
of  San  Francisco.  The  good  people  who  are  arguing  for  scenery  in 
this  case  may  not  belong  in  what  Mr.  Koosevelt  called  "the  lunatic 
fringe,"  which  occupies  the  outer  advance  of  many  reforms,  but  they 
do  belong  to  the  group  of  extremists  which  discredits  many  good  move- 
ments in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people. 

"Speech!  Speech!" 

THOSE  ALL-WISE  Eastern  conservatives  who  have  been  quick 
to  ridicule  the  progressive  States  of  the  West  every  time  a  dis- 
patch mentioned  the  word  "recall"  are  herewith  requested  to  take 
the  rloor.  Point  out  to  us,  please,  the  superiority  of  impeachment — the 
time-honored  method  now  in  operation  in  New  York.  Some  of  the 
same  Standpatters  who  loudly  guffawed  at  San  Francisco  for  spend- 
ing |30,000  to  recall  a  police  judge  are  cordially  invited  to  estimate 
how  much  the  rumpus  at  Albany  is  costing  the  State  each  day  in  time 
and  money  and  general  disorganization  of  public  business.  Much 
breath  and  ink  has  been  wasted  insulting  the  common  sense  of  the 
average  American  by  warning  him  that  he  isn't  fitted  to  exercise  the 
recall  with  intelligence.  But  why  is  Boss  Murphy,  speaking  through 
his  squad  of  trained  legislators,  to  be  regarded  as  any  better  qualified 
to  cast  an  unbiased  vote  on  a  question  of  removing  New  York's  Gov- 
ernor than  the  citizens  who  voted  that  official  into  office? 

Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Achilles 

ENGLAND,  we  learn,  may  reconsider  her  decision  not  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  We  decline  to  dwell 
on  the  reasons  for  the  decision  or  the  reasons  for  the  change.  We  can 
only  add  that  even  for  Achilles  was  it  unbecoming  to  sulk  within 
the  tent,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  ill  serve  his  country  or  his  own 
solid  fame  in  emulation  of  Achilles. 

Life  or  Death? 

CHANCER  is  the  most  justly  dreaded  of  diseases.  Strangely  enough, 
in  spite  of  its  alarming  increase  and  the  universal  terror  which 
it  inspires,  less  purposeful  consideration  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it 
than  to  any  other  important  problem  of  public  health.  The  general 
ignorance  of  the  subject  is  appalling  when  one  considers  that  out  of 
every  ten  middle-aged  Americans  one  dies  by  its  slow  and  agonizing 
doom  ;  doubly  appalling  in  the  light  of  the  known  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  victims  could  be  saved,  either  by  preventive  or  cura- 
tive measures,  if  they  but  knew  how.  The  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  has  recently  been  organized  by  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  with  the  main  purpose  of  popular  education 
on  this  vital  topic.  The  public  is  to  be  taught  three  fundamental 
truths:  First,  that  cancer  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  curable  if  taken 
in  the  early  stages;  second,  that,  quacks  and  mistaken  enthusiasts  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  knife  is  the  only  known  cure;  and. 
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as  a  corollary  to  these  two  propositions,  third,  that  prompt  diagnosis 
and  immediate  recourse  to  a  skillful  surgeon  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
cancer  means  a  highly  probable  saving  of  life,  whereas  neglecl  means 
inevitable  death.  "Ah,"  says  Cyuicus,  "another  scheme  of  the  surgeons 
1<>  extract  fat  fees."  The  Baltimore  "News."  in  a  convincing  editorial, 
refutes  this  oft-repeated  superstition  : 

As  for  the  allegation,  sure  to  be  made  by  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  of  medi- 
cine, that  the  surgeons  undertake  this  campaign  for  their  own  profit,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  serious  answer.  If  you  have  cancer,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  get  you,  soon 
or  late.  After  you  have  been  tortured  by  caustics  a  dreadful  space,  you  will  land 
upon  the  operating  table  at  last,  and  the  fee  you  pay  will  not  be  the  less  because 
the  labor  you  demand  is  the  more.  No;  the  surgeons  will  not  be  in  pocket  by 
this  campaign.  All  they  will  get  out  of  it  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  doing  better 
work  and  of  saving  more  human  lives. 

For  the  laborious  work  of  investigation  and  tabulation,  of  circulating 
educational  matter  and  of  general  propaganda,  the  society  needs  funds. 
Cheeks  may  be  sent  to  Howard  Bayne.  treasurer,  00  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  No  other  movement  for  the  public  weal  deserves  more  hearty 
support.  In  this  cause  your  dollar  may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  sufferers  of  whom  you  have  never  even  heard. 

Justice 

A NEGRO,  WILLIAM  REDDING,  spent  some  time  and  money  in  a 
"blind  tiger"  in  the  town  where  he  sometimes  worked — Amerieus, 
Ga.  He  left  the  place  intoxicated.  Redding  was  soon  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  other  negroes,  and.  when  the  smoke  cleared,  the  list  of 
injured  was  as  follows : 

Chief  of  Police  William  C.  Barrow,  fatally  wounded. 
Daniel  Sallings,  colored,  fatally  wounded. 
Morris  Allen,  colored,  shot  in  the  arm. 
Unidentified  negro,  scalp  wounds. 

Redding  himself  received  several  pistol  shots,  and  was  later  hanged 
by  a  mob.  When  the  first  rope  by  which  he  was  strung  up  broke,  a 
second  was  brought  into  play.  We  take  these  facts  from  an  Atlanta 
newspaper;  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  newspaper  was  sent  to  us 
by  a  Southerner  born  and  bred,  a  journalist.    Says  our  correspondent : 

It  occurs  to  me  in  the  sickening  horror  of  such  cases  that  the  mob  fails  to  get 
the  right  man.  Instead  of  the  negro,  with  his  wits  stolen  away  and  his  mild 
nature  brutalized  by  the  poison,  it  should  have  been  the  man  who  sold  him  the 
"blind-tiger"  whisky  who  paid  the  price.  The  reporter  on  this  story  missed  the 
meat  in  it:  the  brand  of  liquor  sold  to  the  lynched  negro;  the  distiller  of  the 
stuff;  the  man  who  illegally  sold  it. 

Another  Southern  reader  adds  more  1o  the  same  purport.  When  his 
fellow  citizens  hang,  shoot,  or  burn,  he  writes: 

They  should  also  send  a  posse  up  to  Louisville  to  lynch  the  manufacturer  of 
"nigger  gin,''  whose  villainous  product  and  libidinous  literature  robbed  the  poor 
black  of  reason.  It  would  not  take  more  than  one  or  two  such  lynchings  to  make 
the  commercializing  of  the  Southern  negro's  passions  decidedly  unpopular. 

This  second  suggestion  is  not  offered  by  Collier's  correspondent  as 
a  practical  program.  The  abolition  of  lynching,  not  its  extension,  is 
our  desire.  Yet  so  far  as  justice  goes,  there  would  be  more  of  it  in 
hanging  the  manufacturer  of  bottled  crime  than  ever  there  was  in  tor- 
luring  his  ignorant  victims.  Society  is  an  organization  of  men  and 
women  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  mass.  How  long  will  society 
stand  for  the  stimulation  of  rape  and  murder  for  money? 

Outside  and  Inside 

EDITORS  assert  as  a  theory  that  there  is  a  peculiarly  malicious 
imp  of  mischance  who  presides  over  the  "make-up"  of  newspapers, 
and  adjusts  printed  matter  in  the  most  unhappy  juxtapositions.  Doubt- 
less that  evil  genius  is  responsible  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  clip- 
ping from  the  "American  Tribune"  of  Newark,  Ohio,  recently  mailed  to 
this  office.   On  the  outside  appears  this  glib  claim: 

RELIABLE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
i  No  objectionable  advertisements  of  any  kind  are  admitted  for  publication  in 
the  "American  Tribune."  We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Tribune"  is  trustworthy.  In  dealing  with  advertisers  our  readers  may  be 
confident  that  they  will  be  fairly  and  squarely  treated  in  every  case.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  readers  report  any  experience  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  inside  is  an  advertisement  headed  "Tricks  Doctor  to  Save  Him," 
which  recounts  how  a  physician  (unnamed)  was  cured  of  Bright's  dis- 
i'ease  by  a  nostrum,  Fulton's  Renal  Compound,  secretly  administered 
by  a  friend.  Bright's  disease  is  incurable  by  any  medicine.  Fulton's 
Renal  Compound  is  a  notorious  fake.  Yet  the  editor  of  the  "American 
Tribune,"  with  his  smug  asseverations  of  virtue,  accepts  money  for  the 


dissemination  of  its  claims.  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!"  wrote  an  author  not  wholly  unread  today;  "for  ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are 
lull  of  extortion  and  excess."  At  least  two  of  the  characterizations 
in  this  passage  seem  to  tit,  with  peculiar  applicability,  the  scribe  of 
the  "American  Tribune."  The  outside  of  his  journalistic  cup  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  inside.  Also  his  implied  opinion  of  his  read- 
ers, as  too  stupid  or  too  careless  to  penetrate  his  hypocrisy,  is  a  dan- 
gerous theory  nowadays.  The  American  newspaper  subscriber  is  learn- 
ing how  to  read  both  sides  of  his  paper. 

Illiteracy 

STATISTICS  are  not  always  dull.  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina, 
reports  that  illiteracy  has  decreased  from  13  per  cent  in  1 !)()()  to 
2  per  cent  in  1012.  The  educators  responsible  for  a  betterment  like 
that  in  Wilkes  County  are  making  history  as  truly  as  any  of  their 
ancestors  did  who  fought  for  North  or  South  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Wild  West 

WHEN  WE  WERE  MUCH  YOUNGER  the  Wild  West  gave  us 
our  most  delicious  goose  flesh.  African  and  Arctic  adventure 
charmed  our  imagination,  "Marco  Polo."  made  a  wonderful  Sunday 
book,  but  it  was  our  own  American  pioneers,  the  mountain  men  who 
toiled  with  ax  and  battled  with  rifle  to  carry  the  East  into  the  West, 
these  and  the  Indians  they  fought  with,  who  were  our  heroes.  When 
we  played  outdoors  we  played  Indians,  and  invented  dramas  of  bor- 
der life  in  the  patch  of  woods  just  off  the  old  post  road  which  parallels 
the  railway  line.  William  F.  Cody — "Buffalo  Bill" — was  meanwhile 
evolving  a  more  elaborate  pageant  of  border  life,  staging  in  his  big 
tents  not  the  aborigines  alone,  but  cowboys,  stage-coach  holdups,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  And  now, after  prospering  for  years — decades, even — 
after  addressing  its  appeal  to  the  young  and  old  of  this  nation  and  all 
the  other  nations,  too,  the  Buffalo  Bill  show  has  failed.  A  change  has 
come  over  us.  Newer  triumphs  have  obscured  the  triumph  of  the  pio- 
neers over  wild  nature.  Small  boys  read  less,  and  probably  dream  not 
ar  all,  of  the  old  contest  between  redskin  and  paleface.  They  find 
Feni more  Cooper  dull.  They  are  absorbed  by  baseball,  by  mechan- 
ical toys  like  the  motor  cycle,  the  motor  boat,  the  motor  car,  the  aero- 
plane; but  they  lack  the  historical  imagination.  We  are  sorry;  and 
so,  no  doubt,  is  Buffalo  Bill. 

A  Neglected  Art 

ALL  OF  US  have  striven  to  be  many  kinds  of  good  citizen  that  we 
>-  never  became.  The  most  matter-of-fact  man  in  town  likely  as 
not  has  tried  his  hand  at  verse  making,  or  taken  lessons  on  the  man- 
dolin, or  furtively  attempted  an  oration  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 
This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  the  method  of  discover- 
ing true  talent  as  well  as  the  lack  of  it.  But,  for  all  our  industry, 
not  a  few  of  us  have  missed  things  we  might  have  done  well.  How 
many  of  the  daughters  of  men,  who  will  faithfully  practice  singing 
with  throats  never  meant  for  song,  could  become  an  everlasting  joy 
to  their  friends  if  they  would  apply  themselves  with  half  the  zeal  to 
the  art  of  reading  aloud?  A  lamentable  constraint  seizes  upon  many 
otherwise  gracious  persons  when  they  undertake  to  do  this  simple 
thing.  The  Fifth  Reader  was  the  last  fair  practice  they  had.  We  may 
have  a  hopeless  time  emulating  the  charm  and  wit  the  acquaintances 
of  Stevenson,  for  example,  admired  in  his  conversation,  but  we  can 
reflect  a  little  of  them,  on  occasion,  in  reading  sympathetically  from 
his  books.  A  sick  room,  evenings  at  home,  even  lovers'  meetings,  may 
be  enriched  and  enlivened  by  wise  exercise  of  the  accomplishment. 

A  Wish  of  the  Grown-up 

IF  WE  COULD  BUT  RECOVER  the  naivete  of  children  (that  first- 
hand way  of  seeing  persons  as  if  they  had  sprung  up  out  of  the 
ground  and  were  standing  like  fresh  flowers  to  be  looked  upon  with 
wonder  I,  and  if  we  could  have  again  those  simple  words  with  which 
children  tell  their  thoughts,  the  concrete  words,  making  a  picture, 
revealing  motion  and  emotion — no  words  like  "function,"  "social  con- 
sciousness," none  of  the  phrases  with  which  we  hide  our  vagueness: 
"The  man  jumped  up";  "I  told  you  so";  "My  dolly's  dress  is  torn"; 
"Jennie  had  a  nosebleed,  and  she  cried  and  cried"!  His  fate  would 
be  happy,  the  writer's,  who  could  keep  that  vivid  simplicity,  the  noun 
that  described  a  person  or  a  thing,  and  not  a  state  of  mind,  and  then 
could  use  it  on  the  larger  world,  more  richly  peopled,  of  his  older  days. 
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Judge  Tague  of  Redcliff 

MRS.  LYDIA  BERKELEY  TAGUE 
has  two  distinctions  of  which  she 
is  pardonably  proud.  She  is  accredited 
the  best  bread  baker  in  Redcliff,  Colo., 
and  is  the  only  woman  in  the  coun- 
try to  hold  the  post  of  comity  judge. 


A  Record  Dash  around  the  World 

By  steamers  and  trains,  tugs  and  yachts  and  a  hydroaeroplane,  John 
Henry  Mears,  starting  from  the  office  oftheNew  York  Evening  Sun, 
July  2,  circled  the  globe  in  the  record  time  of  35  days,  21  hours,  and  35 
minutes.    Our  flashlight  photograph  was  taken  just  as  the  race  ended 


Among  Japanese  actors  of  the 
old  school  it  is  yet  the  custom  to 
have  men  play  all  the  parts.  This 
young  man  is  "made  up  "  for 
the  role  of  a  mourning  widow 


If  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  who 
at  34  is  Fusion's  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  takes  Tam- 
many 's  scalp, he  will  be  acclaim- 
ed mighty  among  tiger  hunters 


W> 


The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind  - 

As  a  warning  not  to  take  Pope's  epigram  in  too  narrow  a 
sense,  the  gallery  includes  her  Honor  from  Colorado 


ty/////s/////#//////////////////w 


A  Cup  Brimming  with  Yellowbacks 


BASEBALL  fans  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  celebrated  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  Walter  Johnson's  ap- 
pearance with  the  Washington  club 
by  presenting  to  the  star  pitcher  a 


.$500  loving  cnp  filled  to  the  hrim 
with  $050  worth  of  .$10  bills.  He 
then  proceeded  to  pitch  his  twenty- 
fifth  victory  of  the  season.  He 
had  lost  only  five  games  in  the  year. 


From  Seattle  to  Alaska  by  Canoe 


FOR  seven  weeks  Arthur  Simpson 
and  Forrest  Clark  of  the  San 
Diego  Yacht  Club  paddled  a  canvas- 
covered  seagoing  canoe  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  northward  from  Seat- 
tle. When  the  trip  ended  they  had 
traveled  1,300  miles  and  were  in 
Skagway,  Alaska.    The  canoe  was 


an  Indian  model,  IS  feet  long,  and 
constructed  with  a  high  protected 
deck,  much  like  that  of  an  Eskimo 
kayak,  to  protect  the  crew  from 
breaking  seas.  The  weight  of  the 
equipment  was  approximately  200 
pounds.  The  canoe  itself  weighed 
75  pounds,  and  the  passengers  300. 


Blooded  Racers  on  a  Cinder  Track 


TWO  of  the  sprinters  in  this 
snapshot  are  German  princes 
and  three  are  plain  military  men. 
Tlie  picture  was  taken  at  the  annual 


field  day  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Infantry  Guards.  Prince  Sigismund 
is  third  from  the  left.  Prince  Fred- 
erick Karl  is  at  the  extreme  right. 
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Modernizing  One  of  the  Oldest  Trades  of  the  Sea 


THE  industry  of  whaling  is  at  least 
1,000  years  old,  hut  that  the  final- 
ity of  picturesqueness  lias  not  yet  de- 
parted from  it  is  evident  in  the  ac- 
companying snapshots  collected  on  a 
recent  whaling  voyage  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  upper  picture,  of  petrels 
following  the  ship  for  shreds  of  whale, 
probably  shows  as  many  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  and  as  wonderful  a 
sunset  as  the  pioneers  of  the  trade  ever 
beheld  four  centuries  before  Columbus. 
The  other  photographs,  descriptive  rath- 
er than  picturesque,  show  a  good  type 
of  modern  steam  whaler  in  action. 


It 


Cuttins 
a  tail 
facilitate 
in  towing 


Aug.  30 


Whaler  towing  a  giant  sperm  whale.  The  harpoon  gun,  ready  to  fire,  shows  in  silhouette  at  the  how. 
At  the  left:  A  closer  view  of  the  harpoon  gun.     The  harpoon  itself  weighs  more  than  100  pounds 
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A  figure  leaned  there 
a  grim  figure,  beard- 
ed, streaked  with  red. 
It  stood  propped  fee- 
bly against  the  jamb, 
s  lack  armed.  But 
one  wrist  was  flexed 


SOMEBODY  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  pointed. 
"There's  the  scab's  got  your  machine.  Dan!'' 
Dan  Garth  stood  tiptoe,  following  the  line  of 
the  outthrust  finger  with  a  swift  glance.  His 
swart,  bard  face  gave  no  sign  of  the  leaping  wave  of 
exultation  within  him  as  his  avid  eyes  picked  out  the 
man. 

Quietly  he  edged  through  the  hooting,  elbowing 
crowd,  which  seethed  like  turbulent  waters  against 
the  blue-uniformed  barrier  about  the  factory  and  the 
marshaled  strike  breakers.  Once  free  of  the  throng, 
he  headed  downtown  against  a  nippy,  raw  wind  with 
a  gray  hint  of  snow  behind  it. 

He  knew  that  man,  that  seal),  and  his  veins  sang 
with  the  knowledge.  Police  escorts  and  the  calculated 
doubling  and  twisting  by  which  these  rats  crept  to 
their  secret  holes  at  night  need  no  longer  baffle  him. 
One  rat  he  could  trace  without  trailing :  one  scab  he 
could  run  to  earth  blindfold — by  grim  chance  the 
very  scab  to  whom  he  owed  the  bitterest  grudge. 

Meanwhile  he  must  have  food.  He  jammed  his 
lists  deep  into  his  pockets  and  held  bis  way  with  the 
lithe,  muscled  swing  that  days  of  semistarvation  bad 
not  quite  slackened.  In  one  fist  lay  a  single  coin,  a 
scant  loan  from  a  more  fortunate  comrade,  the  poten- 
tial half  of  a  meal. 

HE  SLID  furtively  into  the  alley  back  of  a  news- 
paper office.    It  was  enemy's  country.  Circula- 
tion managers  bad  learned  that  strikers  were 
selling  papers,  running  the  streets  tor  pennies,  and 
they  refused  stock  to  grown  men. 

From  behind  a  truck  he  enviously  watched  the  bus- 
tling newsboys',  favored  youngsters  hurrying  from  the 
rear  doors  with  bundles  of  evening  editions  under 
their  arms.  He  kicked  the  truck  wheels  for  warmth 
and  awaited  the  chance  that  might  aid  him.  His 
head  was  singing  with  weakness.  He  must  have 
money — enough  for  one  more  hot  meal. 

A  small  boy  limped  past,  whistling,  beaded  toward 
those  real-  doors.    Garth  hailed. 

The  boy  paused  and  tinned  a  drawn  but  fearless 
little  face.  He  was  a  very  small  boy.  His  garments  • 
Happed  with  summery  freedom  upon  bis  tiny  person 
in  the  keen  wind.  Garth  noted  why  he  had  limped. 
His  left  foot  was  cased  in  a  thick,  misshapen  shoe — 
a  club  foot.  He  cocked  a  cheerfully  skeptical  eye  at 
Gai'tb.    Garth  held  out  the  coin. 

"Will  y' — get  me  some  papers,  sonny V"  he  asked, 
hesitantly:  and  instantly  felt  shamed  in  his  eagerness 
that  he,  the  big.  deep-chested,  strong-bodied  man. 
should  so  hang  upon  the  good  will  of  a  pygmy. 

The  boy  took  in  the  situation  with  the  sharp  per- 
ception of  gaminhood  ;  divined,  too.  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  this  adult  suppliant.  His  pinched  lips  widened 
in  a  grin,  the  satiric  grin  of  premature  poise. 

"Pretty  rough  times  out  at  the  works,  eh?"  he  in- 
quired, with  confident  familiarity. 

Garth  nodded.    lie  was  no  hand  with  children. 
"Ain't  begged  to  git  yer  job  back,  have  y"?" 
"No."  said  Garth. 

"Some  of  'in  did — 'n'  got  it  in  the  neck."  said  the 
boy.    "Served  'm  right."' 

Again  Garth  nodded.  The  boy  considered  him 
further. 

"Will  you  get  me  a  bundle'?"  repeated  (Jarth. 

"They  passed  the  word."  answered  the  boy.  nodding 
toward  the  newspaper  office.  "No  more  big  guys  c'n 
git  to  handle  papes." 

Garth's  outstretched  band  fell  to  his  side. 


ILLUSTRATED     BY    WILLIAM  OBERHARDT 


"Resides,"  added  the  youngster,  with  a  note  of  trueu- 
lence.  "when  you  big  stiffs  knock  the  trade,  where  do 
we  reg'ler  guys  come  in'?" 

Garth  thrust  his  fist  back  into  his  pocket  with  a 
shrug  and  turned  away. 

"Hoi"  on."  The  boy  took  a  limping  step  after  him. 
(Jarth  waited. 

"Can't  ye  do  nothin'  to  raise  some  grub?" 

"No." 

The  youngster  enjoyed  bis  moment  of  power  to  the 
full,  and  then,  in  a  quick  transition,  a  smile  of  per- 
fect friendliness  curved  bis  little  mouth. 

"Shell  out,  bo,"  he  commanded,  with  a  patronizing 
nod.    "I'll  see  what  I  c'n  do  for  y'." 

He  took  the  coin  and  disappeared  into  the  circula- 
tion room,  to  dart  out  again  presently  carrying  a  thin 
sheaf  of  papers. 

Garth  started  forward,  but  was  checked  by  a  strange 
contortion  of  the  small  Samaritan's  face,  a  wink  of 
vast  cunning.  Garth  followed.  The  boy  awaited  him 
in  a  sheltered  doorway. 

"For  cripes  sake,  ain't  ye  got  no  sense?"  he  de- 
manded, severely.  "If  them  guys  seen  me  pass  them 
papes  to  ye.  they  wouldn't  gimme  no  more." 

He  peeped  out  into  the  street  with  the  air  of  a 
conspirator  and  smuggled  the  papers  hastily  into 
Garth's  hands. 


big  strong 
man  with  the 
dark  sullen  face, 
with  murder 
but  now  in  his 
veins,  Jell  upon 
his  knees  at  the 
side  of  the  cot 


"Here — now  ye' re  fixed."  be  observed,  with  satisfac- 
tion.   "Now  rustle 'm.    Say — where  y'  goin'  to  work?" 

"I  thought — the  railway  station.",  answered  Garth, 
submitting  the  suggestion  with  a  full  sense  of  infe- 
riority. 

The  youngster  considered  with  downdrawn  lip. 

"Well,  y'  might  do  worse."  he  admitted.  "Hop  to 
it.  And  say.  bo.  Don't  fergit  f  talk  it  up.  see'?  That's 
the  trouble  wi'  ye  big  stiffs.  Y'  ain't  no  good  on 
th'  yell." 

Garth  took  his  way  soberly  to  the  station  and  began 
to  offer  his  wares.  Customers  were  scarce  at  this 
hour.  Had  they  been  plentiful  they  would  hardly 
have  competed  to  drip  coppers  into  the  hand  of  this 
stalwart,  sullen-faced  newsboy.    Folk  with  a  cent  to 


spend  for  two  cents'  worth  of  paper  and  twenty  pages 
of  reading  matter  like  to  feel  that  the  payment  is 
dedicated  in  some  part  to  the  hallowed  cause  of 
charity. 

Dan  (Jarth  was  not  a  cripple,  a  dwarf,  nor  an  in- 
fant. He  exhibited  no  malformations.  He  offered 
no  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  passer-by.  Anil 
be  was  a  sad  failure  at  "talking  it." 

"'Evening  Star.'"  be  croaked  hoarsely  a  few  times. 
And  gave  it  up,  standing  mute  and  flushed. 

Rebellion  surged  within  him.  He  was  a  man. 
I  lis  muscles  were  full  and  vigorous,  bis  blood  w  as 
rich  and  sweet,  his  eye  keen,  his  brain  swift,  all  to  one 
end — that  he  might  perform  the  work  that  was  his 
mission  and  his  right.  In  his  fingers  was  the  dainty 
touch  of  a  duchess,  in  his  arm  dwelt  the  force  of  a 
steam  hammer.  Trained,  perfected,  and— useless,  wait- 
ing like  a  beggar  for  the  coppers  of  the  charitable. 

HIS  eyes  grew  moist,  not  with  self-pity  but  with 
pure  rage.     His  purpose  took  new  impetus. 
Some  one  should  pay  for  this.    There  was  the 
man  who  had  taken  his  place,  who  had  driven  him  to 
scramble  for  pennies  with  children.    There  was  the 
scab. 

If  only  he  could  get  that  bit  of  money  !  The  deathly 
weakness  of  starvation  was  close  upon  him  now.  He 
must  get  it. 

"  'Evening  Star.'  "  he  growled  again,  and  so  far  pre- 
\  ailed  upon  a  countryman. awaiting  his  train  as  to  sell 
a  paper. 

Toward  the  rush  hour  crowds  of  homegoers  began 
to  swarm  through  the  gates.  But  (Jarth  was  too  mala- 
droit to  profit.    The  stream  passed  him  by  and  he  had 
at  last  to  meet  the  miserable  fact  that  he  had  lost  even 
bis  trifling  stake.     He  owned  four  coppers — and  a 
sheaf  of  unsold  papers.    His  plunge  had  brought  dis- 
aster.   He  had  been  a  fool.    Starvation  waited:  and 
his  mind  went  sliding  into  desperate  channels. 
There  was  a  touch  on  his  arm. 
"Well,  cull,  how  goes?"  piped  a  small  voice. 
(Jarth  looked  down  dazedly,  snatched  from  dark 
brooding.    It  was  the  boy.  the  clubfoot.    He  w  as  carry- 
ing an  armful  of  papers. 

"Cripes!"  be  exclaimed,  gauging  Garth's  bundle  with 
expert  eyes.  "Couldn't  ye  do  no  better'n'that?  Y'  ain't 
sold  hardly  none !" 

"No,"  said  Garth,  dully. 
A  sudden  spurt  of  lofty  scorn  exalted  the 
small  master. 

"Here!"  He  dropped  his  own  papers 
against  the  wall  and  with  a  deft  scoop 
gathered  Garth's  bundle  to  himself. 
"You  can't  do  nothin'.  Never  see  such 
a  stiff.    Watch  me  L" 

Straightway    he   plunged    into  the 
crowd,    raising    a    shrill    battle  cry. 
(Jarth  watched,  half  irritated,  half  fas- 
cinated.    The  tiny  merchant  seemed 
possessed  of  an  uncanny  and  terrific 
vitality.    He  was  here  and  there,  hither 
and  yon  and  back  again  in  a  breath, 
managing  the  pitifully  deformed  foot 
as  nimbly  as  the  sound  one.  He 
w  iggled  in  and  out  of  the  throng  like 
an  eel,  waving  a  sheet  under  every 
nose,  saluting  every  ear  with  his 
challenge,  spotting  three  customers 
while  he  made  change  for  one,  bring- 
ing smiles  from  abstracted  brokers  and  tired  clerks 
w  ith  bis  dexterity  and  bis  impudent  clamor.  When 
be  returned  the  last  of  Garth's  papers  had  been  sold. 

"But  bold  on."  objected  (Jarth.  stammering,  as  his 
sales  agent  counted  him  the  receipts  with  grubby, 
meticulous  band.    "How  about  yourself,  sonny'?'-' 

"Fergit  it."  was  the  flippant  response.  "Y'  ain't  got 
no  job.  bare  y'.  ye  big  stiff"?  G'wan  and  feed  y'r 
face.    Ye  need  it." 

(Jarth   stood   awkwardly  by 
gathered  up  his  own  bundle, 
disconcerting. 

"Can't  I — help  you?"  he  asked. 

"Help  me!"    The  answer  was  a  jibe.    "You'd  help 
a  lot — I  don't  fink." 


while  the  youngster 
The  boy's  mood  was 
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Garth  still  tried  awkwardly  to  arrange  the  bundle. 

"G'wan,"  said  the  youngster,  eluding  him.  "Beat  ii 
now.  I  got  t<>  work  these  editions  off  before  th'  rush 
quits." 

And  shifting  his  pose  of  cynical  efficiency  for  an- 
other upward  grin  of  friendly  good  humor,  he  plunged 
once  more  into  the  fray,  hopping  briskly  on  his  twisted 
foot. 

It  occurred  to  Garth  that  he  had  not  even  thanked 
this  diminutive  benefactor.  He  would  have  followed 
the  lad  to  say  something,  he  knew  not  what — some 
rough  word  of  what  it  meant  to  him.  In  sober  truth, 
he  was  near  to  owing  his  life  to  the  hoy.  But  he  was 
no  hand  with  children.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
left  the  station  and  headed  for  Coffee  John's. 

IT  WAS  dark  when  he  slouched  out  of  the  greasy 
little    restaurant,    filled    to    repletion,  wanned, 
strengthened,  and  nerved  to  his  task.     He  knew 
where  to  go.    He  knew  exactly  where  to  find  his  rat. 

A  week  before,  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  to  kill  an  hour  before  union  meeting,  he 
had  jostled  a  man  who  came  hurrying  around  a  cor- 
ner with  a  froth-topped  pail  of  beer.  The  stranger 
bad  cursed  him  fluently  before  turning  in  at  a  rickety 
garden  gate.  By  the  arc  light  Garth  had  noted  a 
dark,  scowling  face  with  dusty  brown  beard,  a 
square,  heavy-set  frame,  and  shoulders  like  a  rocking 
beam. 

It  was  this  man  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
among  the  strike  breakers — the  man  who  stood  at 
his  machine  on  scab's  pay. 

He  found  the  garden  gate  and  the  little  lopsided, 
one-story  shack  behind.  Catfooted,  he  glided  through 
the  dark  to  the  rear.  The  back  door  was  ajar.  Light 
showed  from  within.  His  hand  slid  into  his  coat 
pocket.  When  he  brought  it  out  again  the  fist  was 
ribbed  with  a  narrow,  scalloped  hit  of  brass. 

Garth  was  without  fear,  without  compunction,  in 
what  he  meant  to  do.  All  his  way  of  thought,  all  his 
mode  of  feeling,  all  the  social  training  of  his  life  had 
tended  to  one  fixed  belief,  that  the  enemies  of  banded 
workers  were  vermin,  not  men.  to  be  dealt  with  as 
prowling,  noxious  things  of  prey.  He  barred  them 
from  his  scheme  of  right  and  wrong.  It  was  no  crime 
to  kill  a  scab.  A  householder  may  slay  a  burglar  who 
comes  to  steal  his  substance.  The  scab  came  to  steal 
the  bread  of  life  from  such  as  Garth. 

AXI)  to  this  scab,  whom  lie  meant  to  '■get."  he 
_/~\  pinned  his  whole  grievance.  Here  was  the  defi- 
nite personification  of  the  ruthless  system  that 
robbed  him  of  his  rightful  work,  drove  him  into  the 
street,  starved  him,  flouted  him,  humbled  his  manhood, 
and  sent  him  to  grovel  for  pennies. 

Garth  stood'  on  the  threshold  in  the  shadow  of  the 
half-opened  door.  He  looked  within.  The  room  was 
a  kitchen,  small  and  bare,  dimly  lighted  from  a  whis- 
tling gas  jet.  At  a  rusty  stove  in  the  far  corner  a 
big  bearded  man  whirled  a  smoking  skillet  that  sang 


to  the  crackle  of  fat.  His  back  was  turned.  He  was 
a  lone. 

Garth  gave  the  door  a  heavy  thrust  and  strode 
forward.  Garth  meant  killing,  not  lighting.  He  had 
ciiine  to  deal  with  a  rat,  not  a  man.  But  even  so.  he 
could  not  strike  unawares  or  from  behind. 

The  bearded  man  whirled  at  the  crash,  staring  with 
startled  eyes.  Garth  paused  before  him.  face  aflame, 
body  tensed  and  eager. 

"I  got  you — ye  damn  scab!"  he  rasped,  hoarsely. 

Swift  as  thought  the  hot  skillet  was  swept  from 
the  stove  and  smashed  against  the  side  of  his  head. 
He  reeled,   half  stunned,   shrinking  as  the  boiling 


"For  cripes  sake,  ain't  ye  got  no  sense?  "  he  de- 
manded, severely.  "If  them  guys  seen  me  pass 
them  papes  to  ye,  they  wouldn't  gimme  no  more  " 

grease  bit  into  neck  and  shoulder.  Then,  with  a 
brute  roar  of  fury,  be  leaped  from  bent  knees,  lash- 
ing back  with  a  frenzied  swing  of  his  right  arm.  The 
brass  knuckles  cut  the  strike  breaker  across  the  temple 


with  the  crunching  force  of  the  fist  full  behind  it  and 
he  went  down  by  the  stove  like  a  stricken  tree,  arms 
a  sprawl. 

Half,  mad  with  pain  and  battle,  Garth  crouched 
over  the  fallen  man,  ready  at  a  move  to  repeat  the 
blow.  But  the  body  quivered  and  lay  still.  Breathing 
deep,  glutted  with  vengeance.  Garth  snatched  a  towel 
from  the  sink  and  sopped  the  grease  from  his  coat, 
still  glaring  down  at  his  victim.  Then,  taking  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  he  turned  out  the  gas  and  put  away 
his  brass  knuckles. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  faintly  lighted.  He 
stepped  over  the  body  to  the  connecting  door  and 
looked  through.  It  was  a  living  room,  scantily  fur- 
nished, with  two  cots,  a  crazy  chair,  garments  on 
pegs. 

He  was  still  standing  there,  undecided  whether  to 
return  the  way  he  had  come  or  to  leave  boldly  by  the 
street  when  a  latch  clicked  sharply  somewhere.  He 
started,  peering  through  the  gloom  before  and  behind. 

"Hello!"  chirped  a  voice. 

It  caught  Garth  tensed  for  a  backward  leap  ami 
held  him  transfixed.  By  the  bead  of  light  in  the  front 
room  he  made  out  a  small  figure  just  within  the 
entrance. 

"Hello — you."  The  figure  advanced  with  scraping 
step.  "Well,  jiminy  if  it  ain't  the  big  stiff.  What  'chor 
doin'  here'.'" 

GARTH  stood  in  the  doorway,  paralyzed,  staring. 
It  w  as  the  boy  !    The  clubfoot ! 

"Come  t'  see  the  old  man'.'"  asked  the  urchin. 
A  sound  rose  in  Garth's  throat — a  strange  sound. 
The  boy  shoved  the  chair  to  the  wall  beneath  the  gas 
jet.    Climbing,  he  turned  the  light  to  a  full  flare. 

"Y'  say  y'  come  t'  see  the  old  man?"  He  got  to  the 
floor  again  and  approached  Garth  confidently,  tossing 
his  cap  to  a  cot.  , 

Garth  moved  so  as  to  fill  the  doorway  between  the 
rooms  with  his  bulk,  staring  down  stupidly  at  the 
smiling  little  face. 

"Old  man?"  he  repeated,  hoarsely.  "You  mean — 
your  old  man?" 

"Sure,  he's  my  old  man.  This  is  where  we  hang  out. 
Didn't  y'  come  t'  see  him?" 

"Is — is  he  a  big  man — with  a  beard?" 
"Sure,  that's  him." 
"Your  father  !" 

"Ye]).    Say — what's  bitin'  y'  anyhow?" 

Garth  caught  the  jamb  of  the  door  with  a  spasmodic 
grip.  Whatever  came,  the  hoy  must  not  enter  the 
kitchen,  must  not — must  not  I  He  gassed  a  shaking 
hand  over  his  face. 

"Oo — gee  !"  exclaimed  the  youngster  suddenly.  "Look 
— et !    Oo  look— et!    Y'  cut  y'self  !" 

He  pointed  with  eager  finger  at  the  man's  hand. 

Garth  held  it  before  him.  blanching.  Across  the 
back  of  that  hand  ran  a  smudge  of  bright  crimson, 
the  mark  of  new,  warm  blood.  But  the  blood  came 
from  no  wound  upon  bis  body.     (.Continued  an  page  $z) 
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HEY,  Bntterfield  !"  called  Captain  Ashton. 
"Yessir!"  replied  that  worthy  from  the 
end  of  the  hall. 
"Yuh  busy?" 
"Won't  he  in  a  minnit;  Cap." 
"Aw  ri' ;  hurry  up  then." 

Bntterfield  hastened  his  footsteps  a  trifle,  knocked 
discreetly  at  a  door,  was  bidden  in,  and  entered.  He 
presently  emerged  and  shuffled  up  to  his  superior 
officer,  his  soiled  side  towel  flung  negligently  over  one 
shoulder  and  his  empty  tray  dangling  from  one  hand. 
"Yessir?" 

"Are  them  people  apt  to  ring  again?"  Inquired  Ash- 
ton. getting  out  of  his  chair. 

'  "Nope.  He's  tellin'  her  the  story  of  his  wicked 
past,  an'  judgin'  from  the  other  times  I've  heard  'im 
tell  it  to  other  girls,  he'll  be  too  busy  to  order  again 
for  ;i  hour."  quoth  Bntterfield. 

"All  right.  Watch  the  board  fer  me  fer  a  while, 
w  ill  you.  Butterchips?  I'm  goin'  in  to  No.  17.  Tip  me 
the  wink  if  the  old  man  comes  smellin'  around,  will 
you  ?'' 

"Sure.  Cap."  agreed  Bntterfield.  sinking  into  the 
Captain's  chair  just  outside  the  cashier's  window  and 
leaning  his  bead  back  against  the  wall.  Ashton  left 
to  spend  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  his  friends  in  No. 
17,  leaving  Bntterfield  to  attend  to  his  work.  and.  if 
need  be.  keep  him  from  losing  his  job  in  case  it  should 
be  discovered  that  he  had  deserted  his  post. 


Bntterfield  slipped  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
stared  idly  down  the  hall.  A  sound  of  subdued  weep- 
ing behind  him  made  him  lift  his  head  and  listen, 
and  then  he  slid  quietly  out  of  his  chair  and  peered 
in  at  the  cashier's  window. 

Miss  Mercier  sat  before  a  sheet  of  figures,  a  heap  of 
blue-penciled  checks  beside  her.  crying. 

Butterfield's  red-lidded  eyes  rested  upon  the  meal 
checks  and  the  sheet  of  figures.  His  flabby,  yellow- 
face  took  on  a  grim  expression,  he  licked  his  thin  lips, 
hesitated,  and  finally  spoke.  "Mow  much  you 
short,  kid?" 

THE  girl  sat  up  with  a  start.  "How  do  you  know 
I'm  short?"  she  demanded,  dabbing  away  at 
her    tear-stained    face    with    a    grimy  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  waiter  grinned.  "Say,  kid.  I'm  too  old  a  bird 
not  to  know  the  signs."  He  reached  in  and  picked  up 
the  sheet  before  she  could  prevent  it. 

"Humph,  your  checks  call  fer  $72.90,  an'  you  got  to 
turn  in  $75  in  change,  an'  all  you  got  is  $142.00. 
You're  $5  behind — $."»  even.    Am  1  right?" 

"Yes."  murmured  Miss  Mercier  dolefully. 

"Who  got  the  $.")?" 

"I    I-  don't  know."  she  answered  slowly. 
"But  you  got  a  hunch?"    Bntterfield  read  it  in  her 
face. 

"Well,  er — or,  I  don't  know  where  it  could  have  gone 


to  unless — I — accidentally  gave  somebody  $")  too  much 
or  somebody  gave  me  $5  too  little.'' 

"Accident'ly  !"  sniffed  Bntterfield — "accident'ly  is 
good.  Come  on  now,  kid.  if  you  got  any  idea  who 
copped  that  coin  on  you,  lemme  know  an'  I'm  the 
ruffian  that'll  git  it  away  from  'im."  Miss  Mercier  bit 
her  lips  to  keep  from  voicing  a  suspicion  and  said, 
finally,  that  she  had  no  idea  at  all  who  could  have 
cheated  her. 

"Well."  yawned  Bntterfield.  "I  give  myself  one  guess 
who's  got  it — it's  old  Lorraine.  I  heard  him  giviif  you 
the  rush  act  to-night  an'  I  seen  him  hand  you  a  $5 
chunk  of  gold." 

She  gave  a  gasp  of  recollection  and  rapidly  shuffled 
over  her  checks. 

"Find  one  that  calls  for  five  even?" 

She  nodded. 

"Bet  a  pickle  it's  Lorraine's." 
Again  she  nodded. 

"Remember  what  he  paid  in?   Was  it  a  ten?" 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead  and  answered:  "No,  hut 
I  think- — "  She  opened  her  cash  drawer  and  inspected 
its  contents.  "There  is  not  a  gold  piece  here,  but  that 
proves  nothing.  I've  made  lots  of  change  to-night  and 
I  was  rushed  to  death.  I  don't  know  what  I  gave  to 
anyone.  Bntterfield.  it's  unjust  to  suspect  Lorraine. 
Why.  he's  an  old  man!  He  wouldn't  rob  me  on 
purpose !" 

The  cynical  old  waiter  at  the  window  laughed  out- 
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right.     "Oh.   he   wouldn't,   eh?  I'd 
hate  to  trust  him  alone  in  the  same 
room  with  15  cents.   That  ol'  geezer'd 
steal    the  gold   out  of   his  mother's 
back  teeth.    He's  the  bird  all  right 
Pah*     Him    an'    his   seedy  ol' 
Clothes    an'    his    pathetic  air! 
He's  a  lake,  an'  he's  got  your  live 
holies,  you  kin  take  it  from  me." 

"Butterfield,  what  makes  you 
so  suspicious?" 

"Life  in  general,  kid;  life  in 
general.  The  first  thing  a 
waiter  learns  is  that  unless  he 
wants  to  starve  to  death,  he's 
got  to  he  .just  like  Csesar's  wife 
— awful  suspicious." 

The  cashier  smiled  faintly  and 
took  her  purse  off  the  nail. 

"Watcha  doin'?" 

"Looking  to  see  if  I  have 
enougi    to  make  this  up." 

".Make  it  up  nothiif !  I'll 
tend  to  that  fer  you."  And 
Butterfield  called  to  Gresh  to 

come  and  relieve  him.  Then  he  hurried  down  the  hall 
to  the  room  where  the  other  waiters  were  lounging  be- 
tween hells,  and,  after  darting  one  keen  look  at  old 
Lorraine,  said  briefly:  "Say.  hoys,  some  skunk  has 
done  Miss  Mercier  out  of  five.  She's  cryin'  an'  tryin' 
to  find  the  coin  to  make  it  up  in  that  dinky  little  ol' 
purse  of  hers." 

"Hell  !"  exclaimed  Frawley  and  Manners  in  concert, 
and  plunged  eager  fingers  into  their  trousers  pockets. 
Maloney  did  likewise,  after  breathing  a  pious  prayer 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking  every  big 
and  little  bone  in  the  thief's  body. 

Butterfield  tossed  a  $1  bill  on  to  the  table.  Ma- 
loney added  if;2  more  in  silver:  Frawley.  cursing  a 
night's  poor  business,  added  some  70  cents  in  dimes 
and  nickels,  and  Manners  added  !).">  cents  and  turned 
his  pockets  inside  out. 

LORRAINE  sat  in  his  corner  watching  the  proceed 
j  ings  with  half-shut  eyes.  His  thin,  white  hair, 
his  worn  and  shiny  clothing,  and  a  sort  of  furtive 
tremulousness  invariably  gained  the  sympathy  of  his 
customers  and  brought  him  many  a  dollar.  He  was 
known  by  Butterfield  to  he  the  sole  owner  of  a  block 
of  highly  valuable  flat  buildings,  and  now  his  silent 
refusal  to  contribute  so  much  as  a  cent  to  the  little 
fund  on  the  table  was  doubly  irritating  to  that  usu- 
ally calm  gentleman. 

"Hey,  Lorraine!"  he  said  in  his  hoarse  whisper. 
"Wake  up  an'  chip  in  !  There  ain't  $5  here,  an'  Gresh 
outside  is  dead  broke." 

"Tell  it  to  the  marines."  said  Lorraine. 
"Aw,  come  on."  urged  Manners.  "Miss  Mercier  only 
makes  seven  per.    How  can  she  afford  to  make  it  up? 
Kick  in,   Lorraine,  an'  shame  the  gutter  pup  that 
gouged  her." 

Lorraine  drew  his  cunning  old  face  into  a  sly  grin. 
"Don't  he  so  sure  she  is  gouged.  I  think,  if  you  ask 
me.  that  she  is  gouging  you.  The  missing  live  is  prob- 
ably at  this  moment  stuck  in  her  stocking." 

"Cut  it  out!"  ordered  Maloney.  roughly.  "Miss  Mer- 
cier is  on  the  dead  level." 

The  old  man  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Butter- 
field gave  him  such  a  steady  look  that  he  thought  bet- 
ter of  it,  and,  smiling  his  coolest,  he  subsided  into 
his  corner  again  and  prepared  to  resume  his  nap. 

Butterfield  counted  the  money  and  left,  remarking 
that  he  guessed  he  could  raise  the  rest  somewhere. 

Six  words  to  Gresh  produced  the  desired  results 
and  he  took  it  to  the  astonished  cashier.  "Here's 
your  money,  kid.  an'  best  regards  from  the  boys." 

Miss  Mercier  sprang  to  her  feet  and  grazed  at  him 
in  astonishment.  "'Where  did  you  get  it?  Did  he 
own  up?" 

"Never  you  mind:  'tain  t  polite  to  ask  questions." 

"I  know.  Oh,  thanks,  but — but — what  do  you  mean 
by  regards  from  the  boys?  I  couldn't  take  their 
money  !  Why  should  they  have  to  pay  for  my  blunders? 
I  can't  take  it." 

BUTTERFIELD  looked  at  he?  and  decided  that  she 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  he  considered  fool- 
ishly scrupulous.  Clearly,  he  must  proceed  with 
caution  or  else  be  haunted  for  a  week  with  the  thought 
of  little  Miss  Mercier  living  on  $2,  while  the  other  $5 
of  her  wage  went  to  make  up  the  shortage,  and  Lor- 
raine's bank  roll  grew  by  that  much. 

"You  got  a  very  bad  habit  of  jumpin'  down  a  con- 
clusion's neck  bead  first.  Miss  Mercier — conclusions 
which  are  away  off.  You  don't  wanna  ferget  that 
you're  green  at  this  business  yet.  an'  there's  a  whole 
lot  you  ain't  wised  up  to."  he  said  slowly  and  im- 
pressively. "This  here  ain't  the  boys'  money,  it's  your 
money.  I  can't  be  telliif  a  lady  bow  boys  does  in 
these  here  cases,  but  if  you  ain't  never  ketched  me  in 
no  lies  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  this  here  money 
is  yours.  We  caught  on  to  who  pinched  it  off  you  an' 
we  <;ot  it  back.    What  more  do  you  want?" 

liutterfield's  face  now  wore  an  injured  expression 
and  Miss  Mercier.  between  relief  and  gratitude,  was 


"Dig!"  commanded  Butterfield, 
advancing  the  fist,  and  then  Lor- 
raine dug  up  a  $5  gold  piece  from 
the  bottom  of  his  trousers  pocket 


loo  excited  to  notice  any 
lack  of  logic  in  the  ex- 
planation. She  accepted 
the  money  with  a  smile, 
hut  her  thanks  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  waiter 
for  change  and  a  call 
from  the  telephone,  so 
Butterfield  made  his  es- 
cape unthanked  to  his 
very  great  relief. 

He  was  conveniently 
deaf  later  on  when  she 
called  him.  and  Ashton 
himself   seemed  unable 
'j/^y.  to    locate    him  when. 

after  turning  the  whole 
thing  over  in  her  mind  and  getting  nothing  more  than 
"I  dunno  what  you're  talkin"  about"  and  a  blank 
stare  from  every  waiter  that  came  to  the  window, 
she  decided  that  Butterfield  had  paid  the  loss  out  of 
his  own  pocket  and  generously  and  shamelessly  lied 
about  it. 

It  grew  late:  a  storm  came  up  which  spoiled  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  Ashton.  oblig- 
ingly blind,  let  the  weary  waiters  beguile  the  time 
with  a  game  of  poker.  Butterfield  had  suggested  it 
and  played  with  his  usual  ill  luck  for  an  hour;  then, 
when  Lorraine  was  confident  that  all  the  money  in 
sight  belonged  to  him.  Butterfield  had  a  run  of  luck 
and  cleaned  him  out. 

"Gosh,  Buttercup,"  whined  the  old  man  peevishly, 
"I'll  have  to  see  you  in  the  morning;  I'm  broke." 

For  answer,  Butterfield  reached  over  and  dragged 
Lorraine  out  of  his  chair  by  the  collar.  "Oh,  no,  you 
don't,  you  ol'  faker!"  He  shook  him  roughly,  while 
the  other  boys  looked  on  unmoved. 

"Maybe  you  can  fool  that  poor  little  girl  in  there, 
you  insect,  hut  ol'  Butterfiel'  wants  the  live  you  owe 
him  now!  Bungle !"  He  prodded  the  unhappy  Lor- 
raine in  the  ribs  and  set  him  down  in  his  chair,  none 
too  gently.  Then  he  stuck  his  freckled  and  hairy  fist 
in  the  trembling  rascal's  face  and  earnestly  promised 
to  alter  his  facial  appearance  to  a  marked  degree  if 
the  five  was  not  immediately  forthcoming. 

Maloney.  unable  to  restrain  himself,  interrupted 
with:  "Never  mind  the  five  hones.  Butterscotch;  beat 
it  out  of  his  bide,  and  if  there's  anything  left  of  him 
I'll  put  on  the  finishing  touches  myself." 

Seeing  that  they  meant  business,  Lorraine  fumbled 
in  the  change  pocket  of  his  jacket  and  drew  out  a 
handful  of  silver.    "It's  all  I  got,"  he  whined. 


"  Confound  your  impudence,  waiter  !  Who  told  you  to 
open  the  door?  "  The  little  girl  was  crouching  against 
the  wall,  her  face  pale  and  her  eyes  wide  with  .error 

"Dig!"  commanded  Butterfield,  advancing  the  fist, 
and  then  Lorraine  dug  up  a  $5  gold  piece  from  the 
bottom  of  his  trousers  pocket. 

"Aha !"  cried  Butterfield.  pouncing  upon  it.  "I 
thought  you  had  it.  you  cradle  snatcher." 

A  glance  of  understanding  went  round  the  table, 
and  only  the  opportune  voice  of  Captain  Ashton,  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  a  bell  for  Lorraine,  saved  him 
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from  hearing  some  very  uncomplimentary  remarks. 
Butterfield  spun  the  coin  toward  Gresh.  "Say,  hoy, 
scoot  down  to  the  main  dinin'  room  an'  get  the 
cashier  to  change  this;  we'll  divvy  up." 

"I  ain't  goin'  away  down  there."  said  Gresh.  "I 
guess  Miss  Mercier  can  change  it  fer  me."  But  the 
quicker-witted  Maloney  had  already  seized  it  and 
was  pattering  down  the  stairs. 

When  he  came  hack.  Butterfield  returned  t<>  each 
man  the  amount  he  had  contributed  toward  making 
good  Miss  Mercier's  deficit,  and  then  they  fell  to 
matching  nickels. 

"Butterfield  !"  called  Ashton,  wearily.  "New  party; 
No.  10;  git  a  move  on!" 

"Right,  sir,  right,"  answered  Butterfield,  and  at 
the  door  he  turned  back  to  say:  "Boys,  put  daisies 
on  my  grave." 

"Watcha  mean?" 

"Xothin".  only  Lorraine's  gunnin'  fer  me  from 
now  on." 

IN  No.  10  he  found  the  new  guests.    One  was  the 
most  notorious  rake  in  the  city,  and  the  other  a 
very  young  girl,  just  graduated  from  a  business 
college,  whom  Butterfield  chanced  to  know  by  sight. 

He  took  the  man's  order  for  supper  and  champagne, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  look  into  the 
already  half-frightened  eyes  of  the  poor  little  fly  in 
the  spider's  -toils. 

When  he  left  the  room,  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  conflict  between  virtuous  ignorance  and  vicious 
guile,  he  left  the  door  slightly  ajar,  but  before  he  bad 
gone  ten  feet  he  heard  it  close  decisively,  and  if  any- 
thing had  been  needed  to  assure  him  of  the  rake's 
intentions,  that  was  sufficient. 

Butterfield,  cynical  in  most  things,  had  never  grown 
so  callous  as  to  view  such  a  case  with  indifference,  and 
since  he  felt  that  this  little  girl  was  still  all  that  she 
ought  to  be,  and  knew  the  man  to  be  all  that  men 
call  vile,  he  was  troubled  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
got  the  supper  together  in  record  time  and  hustled  up 
the  hard  flight  of  stairs  leading  from  the  kitchen  and 
along  the  hall  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  speed. 

Arriving  at  No.  10.  he  paused  outside  the  door  and 
listened,  but  all  he  heard  was  a  nervous  laugh  from 
the  girl.  He  knocked  then,  and  entered  instantly,  in- 
stead of  waiting  the  interval  Maxmum's  rules  ex- 
pressly ordered. 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  frown  of  annoyance,  and 
Butterfield  saw  him  withdraw  the  hand  that  had  taken 
that  of  the  girl  unwilling  prisoner.  He  saw  an  uneasy 
look  in  the  girl's  face  and  read  design  in  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  her  companion  poured  a  brimming  glass 
for  her. 

Lorraine,  his  old  face  full  of  crafty  animosity,  was 
loitering  in  the  hall  when  he  came  out,  so  Butterfield 
did  not  linger  near  the  door,  as  he  had  meant  to  do. 
Instead,  he  strolled  up  to  Miss  Mercier's  window. 

When  she  saw  him  she  began  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  about  her  deficit,  but  be  cut  her  short  with  : 

"That's   all    right.  Don't 

yvv^.:  — -.-^i^  thank  me:  thank  the  boys." 

"But  the  boys  all  say 
thank  yon." 

"ALL  right,  kid.  if  you 
J~\^  want  to  thank  me, 
help  me  out.  I'm 
goin'  to  maybe  bring  a 
lady  in  here.  All  you  got 
to  do  is  tell  her  every- 
thing's all  O.  K.  if  she  does 
as  she's  told.  You  might 
tell  her  that  nobody  comes 
up  here  to  eat  in  them  pri- 
vate rooms  'ceptin'  when 
they've  got  chaperones — 
see?  She  is  up  here  with 
a  rare  ol'  bad  egg — see?" 
"Yes,  I  see." 

"All  right.  Now  phone 
fer  a  carriage  fer  one  lady. 
Give  'em  some  fake  name 
— say  it's  for  Miss — Hull ; 
that  sounds  good.  Tell  'em 
to  take  Miss  Hull  to  her 
home  an'  to  come  hack  here 
fer  the  pay.  You  < ).  K.  the 
call,  will  you.  kid?" 

"Of  course  I  w  ill,  gladly." 
And  Miss  Mercier  turned  to 
the  telephone  exchange. 
Butterfield  walked  back  to  No.  10.  and  as  Lorraine 
bad  disappeared,  applied  his  ear  to  the  crack  and 
listened. 

He  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  high 
time  to  act.  so  he  stepped  into  the  telephone  booth  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  and  called  Miss  Mercier. 

"Hey,  kid."  he  whispered  in  reply  to  her  hello. 
"Did  you  get,  the  carriage?" 

"Yes.    It's  at  the  door  now." 

"That's  good.  If  anybody  asks  you  if  you  have  seen 
this  girl,  say  no.  I'll  get  her  into  your  office  an'  you 
do  the  rest.   Don't  lose  no  time  in  makin'  her  see  she's 

got  to  go  right  away — see?"  (Concluded  on  page  32) 
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^TUMBER  SIX  in  the  series  of 
Everyday  Americans.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  thus  far  in  the  series  has 
introduced  us  to  a  statesman,  a  school- 
teacher, an  advertising  man,  an  editor, 
and  a  reformer.  And  now  he  asks  us 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  patrol- 
man on  his  beat. 

ONE  morning  the  sisters  at  the  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Baltimore  were  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  procession  of  children  bearing 
flowers,  literally  armfuls  of  carnations,  roses, 
jonquils,  lilies,  and  other  blossoms,  too  many  to  write 
down.  The  children,  some  twenty  in  all,  were  of  both 
sexes,  and.  like  the  flowers,  were  of  many  hues  and 
varieties.  While  faces  were  polished  and  clothes  gave 
evidence  of  being  supertailored  for  an  occasion,  the 
youngsters  were  plainly  of  the  poorer  class.  But  their 
faces  were  none  the  less  bright  and  eager,  their  bodies 
in  perpetual  motion,  and  their  tongues  were  only  hushed 
into  an  awed  half  silence  by  a  glimpse  of  the  high 
ceilings  and  long,  empty  corridors  of  the  institution. 
The  flowers,  it  appeared,  were  for  "Off'cer  Hamilton." 
The  sisters  had  good  reason  to  know  Officer  Ham- 
ilton. He  had  entered  the  institution  as  plain  Andrew 
J.  Hamilton,  some  weeks  before,  for  special  treatment 
and  a  severe  operation.  He  impressed  his  nurses  a:; 
a  modest,  unassuming  man  of  professional  type,  who 
lime  great  pain  with  small  complaint  and  by  no  means 
gave  out  that  he  was  anyone  in  particular.  Yet 
from  the  moment  of  his  enrollment  the  hospital  had 
been  deluged  with  continual  inquiries  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  illness:  These  could  not  be  from  the  man's 
relatives,  for  there  were  far  too  many  of  them,  and 
they  could  not  be  from  persons  who  hoped  to  inherit 
his  property  in  case  of  death,  for  their  lips  quivered 
and  their  voices  broke  or  choked  up  as  they  spoke. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  inquirers  appeared  to  be  poor. 

Love  Followed  Him 

SPECULATION  was  not  even  scotched  but  rather 
stimulated  when  it  developed  that  Hamilton  was 
neither  a  millionaire,  whose  many  heirs  were 
waiting  his  demise  with  interest  and  hope,  nor  sonic 
guardian  angel  of  the  poor,  who  at  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  time  remembered  them  with  baskets 
and  blessings.  Instead,  he  was  a  patrolman  on  Post 
No.  1  in  the  eastern  district  of  the  city. 

Now  the  sisters  had  received  policemen  into  their 
hospital  before,  men  of  courage  and  great  physical 
strength,  who  filled  out  roundly  the  ideal  of  polieely 
character ;  but  the  concern  from  the  people  on  whose 
beats  they  were  accustomed  to  walk,  and  whose  heads 
from  time  to  time  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  whack, 
was  nothing  at  all  like  that  manifested  by  these  in- 
quirers from  Post  No.  1. 

The  sisters  bad  only  one  parallel  in  their  experi- 
ence, and  that  was  when  a  favorite  priest  was  sick, 


and  then  every  person  in  the  parish, 
including  people  whom  he  had  baptized 
in  infancy,  or  joined  in  marriage,  or 
over  whose  loved  ones  he  had  whis- 
pered the  last  solemn  words  of  the 
Church,  watched  the  progress  of  his 
illness  almost  from  pulse  beat  to  pulse 
beat. 

But  reverting  to  the  flower-bearing 
children:  Here  they  were,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  dissuaded  from  bestowing 
their  floral  tributes  upon  the  policeman 
with  their  own  hands.  Quite  in  vain 
the  sisters  urged  the  danger  of  so  much 
company. 

"Nutthr*  to  it."  declared  the  leader. 
"Us  kids,  'bout  a  hunderd  of  us,  I 
reckon,  got  dese  poesies,  and  we's  de 
delegation  to  do  de  presentin'  act,  see !" 

The  Happy  Warrior 

THE  sister  in  charge  saw — with  a 
tear  in  the  corner  of  her  eye. 
From  one  and  another  of  the 
youngsters  had  burst  out  fragments  of 
the  story  of  Policeman  Hamilton's  af- 
fection for  the  children  on  his  beat, 
and  of  their  reciprocal  attachment  for 
him.  The  sister  heard  how  the  chil- 
dren, learning  from  day  to  day  of  the 
sick  man's  condition,  had  determined 
that  lie  should  have  some  special  trib- 
ute from  the  youngsters  of  the  alleys 
and  tenements  of  his  district:  how  the 
girls  had  scrubbed  steps  and  peddled 
soap,  how  the  boys  had  cleaned  out 
basements  and  sold  papers  and  blacked 
shoes,  till  the  necessary  funds  were 
raised:  how  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  purchase  the  flowers,  de- 
ma  nding  and  getting  from  the  florist 
his  freshest  and  finest  blossoms,  and  the  most  for  the 
least;  and  how,  discreetly  considering  that  the  whole 
hundred  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  ward,  this  chosen 
delegation  had  been  commissioned  to  hear  the  flowers, 
and  how  they  positively  could  not — "No,  mum,  they 
soitenly  could  not" — go  back  to  the  others  without  say- 
ing they  had  seen  Officer  Hamilton  completely  em- 
bowered in  those  same  flowers,  and  without  a  message 
from  his  own  lips  to  the  children  of  his  post,  giving 
accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  of  his  re- 
covery. 

After  hearing  all  of  which,  the  kind-hearted  sisters 
quite  agreed  with  them,  but  hit  upon  the  strategy  of 
splitting  the  delegation  in  half,  and  sending  it  up. 
girls  first,  with  their  lilies  and  jonquils,  and  after  they 
had  tiptoed  safely  back,  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go 
with  their  share,  the  roses  and  carnations,  each  lad 
himself  looking  like  some  gorgeous  blossom  with  a 
most  awkward  and  wabbling  stem.  As  a  result  Officer 
Hamilton's  bed  began  to  resemble  a  florist's  window, 
and  the  policeman  himself  was  made  almost  as  happy 
as  the  children  bv  their  act  had  made  themselves. 


B' 


Quite  obviously  the  life  of  a  police 
officer  who  can  so  win  the  affection  of 
children  is  worth  telling  about;  but 
though  the  story  which  the  children 
half  whispered  and  half  shouted  into 
the  ears  of  the  sisters  was  much  less 
coherent  than  what  follows  may  lie, 
it  was  charged  with  an  unaffected  en- 
thusiasm which  no  limping  skill  of  the 
writer  can  transfer  to  print. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice 

RIEFLY  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  Andrew 
J.  Hamilton,  young,  vigorous,  and 
ambitious,  with  dark  hair  and  mus- 
tache, with  blue,  hopeful  eyes,  donned 
a  patrolman's  uniform  and  walked  out 
upon  a  beat  in  the  Eastern  Police  Dis- 
trict, of  Baltimore.  He  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  a  policeman's  career.  He 
knew  that  civilization  requires  police- 
men. He  was  brave  and  clean  and 
loyal.  He  was  unimpeachably  honest. 
He  expected  to  shirk  no  duty  and  he 
expected  the  character  of  his  service 
to  be  recognized.  He  had  not  a  doubt 
of  winning  promotion.  Down  the  road 
a  little  way  he  saw  a  sergeant's  stripes 
awaiting  him,  and  beyond  that  the 
bars  of  the  lieutenant  and  the  captain. 

But  now,  after  thirty  years,  his  hair 
is  gray,  his  mustache  is  white,  the  blue 
of  his  eye  has  even  faded  a  little,  and 
he  still  patrols  a  beat.  Promotion  has 
never  come.  He  knows  now  it  will  not 
come.  He  will  walk  a  -beat  till  death 
or  disability  overtakes  him.  He  began 
at  $18  a  week;  now  he  gets  .$120.  Yet 
the  man's  spirit  is  not  quenched.  He 
feels  that  he  has  made  a  success  of  life. 
But  some  one  will  exclaim :  "Plodding  monotony  ! 
Pinching  poverty  !  A  race  without  a  goal — how  can 
such  a  life  be  a  success  V"  Well,  the  first  reply  might 
be  that  there  is  no  monotony  in  pacing  a  beat  as  the 
alert-minded  Hamilton  does  that  duty.  As  to  poverty, 
why,  the  man  is  rich,  positively  rich. 

.1.  P.  Morgan,  most  respected  rich  man  of  his  time, 
died  the  other  day  and  left  $100,000,000,  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  if  he  was  more  successful  than  "Andy" 
Hamilton.  He  did  not  look  nearly  so  happy.  Nor  did 
he  dominate  the  financial  world  more  completely  than 
Officer  Hamilton  dominates  Post  No.  1.  The  mourn- 
ing at  the  funeral  of  the  money  king  was  genuine,  but 
there  will  be  more  at  the  funeral  of  this  patrolman — 
long  may  it  be  postponed  !  The  children  in  the  alleys, 
the  men  and  the  women  in  the  tenements,  as  well  as 
the  folk  in  the  good  houses  on  the  avenue,  will  be 
stricken  with  bitter  personal  sorrow.  There  will  be 
crape  on  every  door,  and  many  a  heart  will  feel  the 
loneliness  of  utter  desolation  on  that  day. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem  at  first  blush,  it  is  not 
strange  at  all  if  one  but  stops  to  think.  There  is 
no  occupation  that  brings  a  man  into  more  inti- 
mate touch  with  life  than  that  of  a  policeman.  He 
sees  the  bright  side  and  the  dark ;  he  sees  the  family 
with  its  best  foot  forward,  and  he  sees  it  when  every 
closet  skeleton  walks  abroad  with  clattering,  jingling 
joints.  He  sees  husbands  sober  and  he  sees  them 
drunk.  He  sees  wives  faithful  and  he  sees  them 
faithless.    What  he  does  not  see  others  tell  him. 

Adventures  in  Friendliness 

NOW,  suppose  your  policeman  to  lie  a  man  of  keen 
intelligence,  quick  sympathy,  and  kindly  heart. 
At  the  same  time  give  him  a  personal  charac- 
ter that  is  irreproachable.  Then  add  to  the  authority 
of  a  right  life  the  more  tangible  power  of  a  policeman's 
star.  Next  put  such  a  man  upon  one  heat  and  keep 
him  there  for  twenty  years.  Do  not  the  possibilities 
of  such   a   career  suddenly  en- 


The  children  are  his 
especial  care.  He  is 
called  "The  Chil- 
dren's Friend"  po- 
liceman. He  knows 
them  all,  the  well-fed 
ones  on  the  avenues, 
and  the  pinched, 
starved  faces  that 
grow  thick  as  cob- 
bles in  the  alleys 


large?  Consider  alone  the  vast 
and  recurring  opportunities  for 
adventures  in  friendliness. 

And  this  has  been  the  career 
of  Officer  Hamilton.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  walked  a  beat.  For 
the  last  twenty  of  those  years  he 
has  walked  one  particular  beat. 
He  all  hut  owns  it.  By  the  time 
he  got  political  pull  enough  to  get 
a  stripe  upon  his  sleeve,  Officer 
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Hamilton  was  so  attached  to  the  people  <>f 
his  district  that  ho  did  not  want  the  stripe. 

For  the  first  eight  of  his  twenty  years 
on  Post  No.  1  Officer  Hamilton  was  on  duty 
at  night.  There  he  goes  now.  He  lias  just 
reported  l'rom  his  box  at  the  corner.  You 
can  see  his  buttons  glint  under  the  light  of 
the  street  lamps — up  Patterson  Park  Ave- 
nue to  Pratt  street — taking  a  look  down 
the  alley  dignified  with  the  name  of  Boyer 
Street — down  Pratt  Street,  with  an  inquisi- 
tive eyethrust  into  Madeira  street,  which 
also  resembles  an  alley — across  Collington 
Avenue  to  Washington  Street,  along  that 
to  East  Baltimore  Street,  and  back  again 
to  Patterson  Park  Avenue.  lie  has  also 
paced  the  alleys  and  streets  that  intervene, 
It  lias  taken  him  forty-live  minutes  to  com- 
plete the  round.  lie  has  noticed  a  good 
many  things.  There  is  a  suspicious  char- 
acter loitering  opposite  the  Jones  mansion 
on  Collington  Avenue.  There  are  sounds 
of  a  row  brewing  in  Murphy's  saloon.  He 
saw  little  Maisie  Hopkins  scoot-  oilt  of 
the  door  of  a  tenement  on  Madeira  Street 
and  run  like  a  frightened  deer.  Probably 
Tom  Hopkins  is  home  from  his  last  oyster 
cruise  with  liquor  under  his  belt  and  an 
ugly  mood  in  his. heart.  He  has  been  fright- 
ening his  children.  He  may  be  abusing  his 
wife  now.  The  balance  or  the  night  the 
officer  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  these 
sources  of  possible  trouble. 


The  Blue  Symbol  of  the  Law 

BUT  Officer  Hamilton  has  done  some- 
thing else  besides  taking  notice  upon 
his  first  round.  He  put  to  flight  a 
flock  of  noisy  young  arabs  who  were  an- 
noying the  bake  lady  on  Boyer  Street ;  he 
rescued  a  crippled  boy's  terrier  from  the 
assault  of  a  bulldog;  he  rails  the  bell  and 
reminded  Mr.  Thompson  that  if  his  rain 
spout  was  not  fixed  by  to-morrow  night, 
so  it  did  not  douse  passers-by,  he  would  be 
regretfully  compelled  to  take  him  to  court ; 
he  met  Alec  McKenzie.  already  carrying  too 
heavy  a  cargo  of  spirit,  but  tacking  dog- 
gedly in  the  general  direction  of  Murphy's 
and  more,  and  turned  him  back  toward 
home  with  some  Stern,  monitory  words. 

And  thus,  having  concluded  his  first 
round,  Officer  Hamilton,  with  a  careful 
eye  for  all'  the  signs  of  possible  disorder 
he  had  observed  before,  and  the  many  new 
ones  which  should  develop,  would  go  back 
over  the  ground  again;  but  not  by  the  same 
route.  Oh.  most  certainly  not!  He  always 
changes  the  course,  picking  up  the  alleys, 
the  streets,  and  the  avenues,  in  a  continu- 
ally differing  succession,  so  that  in  all 
that  score  of  years  he  has  walked  this  beat 
it  has  never  been  possible  for  a  band  of 
hoodlums,  a  sneak  thief,  a  "stick-up"  man, 
or  a  second-story  worker  to  make  any  cal- 
culations as  to  just  where  the  patrolman 
would  lie  at  a  given  time.  There  was  only 
one  solid  assurance  these  adventures  of  the 
night  could  have,  and  that  was  that  the 
policeman's  ferret  eyes  would  be  traveling 
once  in  forty-rive  minutes  over  every  visible 
wall  and  window  or  doorway  in  the  district, 
and  if  so  much  as  a  catch  on  a  shutter  were 
displaced  he  would  know  it. 
And  so  on  through  the  night  ! 
And  so  on  through  the  years!  Eight 
years  of  nights;  and  since  then  he  has 
walked  it  in  the  daytime;  twelve  years  of 
days,  round  and  round,  over  and  across 
and  through,  fifteen  times  in  every  day  for 
twenty  years,  while  his  hair  turned  gray 
and  his  mustache  white. 

Presidents  have  come  and  gone  in  twenty 
years.  Governors  and  mayors  have  succeeded  each 
other:  but  during  all  this  time  the  personal  representa- 
tive, the  ambassador  plenipotentiary  of  presidents  and' 
governors  and  mayors,  to  the  people  of  Post  No.  1  has 
been  Officer  Hamilton.  He  has  been  the  blue  symbol 
of  the  majesty  and  perpetuity  of  the  law.  And  the 
significant  thing  is  not  merely  that  by  this  man  the 
shadow  of  law  has  slipped  daily  over  those  bricks  for 
so  long.  The  significant  thing  is  that  for  those  twenty 
years  the  shadow  of  the  character  of  the  man  has 
fallen  across  the  lives  of  the  people  and  given  them  an 
example  of  right  intent  and  self-control  that  is  better 
than  any  minion  of  any  statute. 

Not  Wrath  Is  His  Weapon 

FIRST  of  all.  Officer  Hamilton  stands  forth  among 
the  people  of  his  district  as  a  stern  disciplinarian. 
The  city  ordinances  must  be  obeyed.  The  grocer 
that  piles  his  goods  on  the  sidewalk,  the  teamster  that 
unhitches  his  wagon  in  the  street,  the  householder  that 
does  not  clear  his  snow  off  within  the  allotted  time, 
is  made  to  feel  the  immediate  hand  of  the  law.  Put 


Niagara 

By  EDITH  WYATT 

/^OOL  the  crystal  mist  is  falling  where  my  song  is  call- 
^  J     ing,  calling 
Over  highland,  over  low/arid,  fog-blown  bluff,  and  bowl- 
dered  shore: 

Proud  my  snow-rapt  currents  leaping  from  Superior's  green 
keeping, 

Down  from  Michigan's  gray  sweeping  toward  the  Rapids' 
eddied  floor. 

Rain,  hail,  dew,  and  storm  cloud  swing  me;  from  the 
heights  the  hollows  wring  me; 
Filtered  clay  and  field  silt  bring  me  silent  through  the 
dark-breathed  loam, 
Down  the  thousand-terraced  highlands  till  the  sky-land  lake 
beds  wing  me  — 
Flying  down  and  down  in  beauty  through  the  chasm  's 
flocking  foam. 


Down  from  Huron,  down  from  Erie,  though  the  wild  duck's 
wing  grow  weary, 
Tribe  and  nation  part  and  vanish  like  the  spindrift  haze 
of  morn, 

Fresh  my  full- fold  song  is  falling  and  my  voice  is  calling, 
calling 

Down  from  far-poured  lake  and  highland  as  I  sang  when 
I  was  born. 

South,  North,  East,  and  West  untiring  speak  my  brother 
seas  in  splendor, 
Tell  their  dominant  desiring,  claimant  over  coast  and 
main. 

Mine  the  choiring  of  a  woman's  chord  immortal,  of  sur- 
render — 

Of  the  splendor  of  desiring,  deep  to  give  and  give  again. 

Chord  of  star-fused  loam  and  silver- surgent  lake  cloud's 
generation, 

Here  I  sing  the  earth's  still  dreaming  down  my  green- 
Poured  currents'  length, 
Voice  of  river-rocking  valleys,  rich  heart  plains,  and  heights' 
creation, 

Clear-veiled  chord  that  locked  in  you  your  mother's  life, 
your  father's  strength. 


Cool  the  fog-flocked  mists  are  swinging.    Soar,  my  dream  ; 
and  silver  winging, 
Call  my  air-hung  music  ringing,  toward  the  crystal- 
buoyed  morn  — 
Full-fold  music  from  the  highlands,  where  my  splendor's 
voice  is  singing, 
Fresh  from  flooded  shores  and  sky  lands  as  I  sang  when 
I  was  born. 


oaths  of  a  hundred  men.    There  is  surely 
something  in  the  soul  of  Hamilton  that  ! 
carries  the  weight  of  great  conviction  into 
the  glance  of  his  blue  eye  or  the  mildest 
tones  of  his  voice. 

His  parishioners — that  is  the  word  that 
most  nearly  expresses  the  relationship — 
like  and  even  love  the  man,  and  yet  know 
they  must  obey.  Rowdyism  and  hoodlum- 
ism  do  not  flourish  on  his  beat.  The  thou- 
sand and  one  annoyances  which  thoughtless 
youth  inflict  upon  the  small  shopkeeper,  the 
householder,  and  the  passer-by  are  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  hours  when  this  man 
is  abroad  on  the  streets. 

Rut  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ham- 
ilton is  an  "arresting"  officer;  he  seldom 
finds  it  necessary.  As  one  man  at  head- 
quarters told  me :  "He  has  hardly  a  case 
in  six  months."  That,  however,  is  because 
of  the  built-up  moral  influence  of  years. 
People  know  what  will  go  and  what  will 
not  with  Officer  Hamilton.  He  no  longer 
needs  police  courts.  He  is  a  walking  arbiter 
of  the  law.  He  dispenses  justice  as  he  pa- 
trols his  beat.  His  frowns  are  fines,  his 
displeasure  is  a  penance.  What  he  demands 
the  people  render.  Resides,  he  makes  him- 
self a  personal  friend,  a  big  brother,  a 
gentle  godfather,  even  a  spiritual  adviser 
to  the  folk  upon  his  post. 
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A  Rringer  of  Peace 

HEN  a  wife  comes  to  him  demand- 
ing the  arrest  of  the  husband  who 
lias  abused  her,  Officer  Hamilton,  in 
that  soft,  persuasive,  Southern  accent  of 
which  he  is  such  a  master,  is  very  likely 
to  dissuade  her. 

"Why.  Mis'  Sue,  what's  the  use  of  that'.'" 
he  may  say.  "You  will  have  to  pay  his  fine 
anyway.  Resides,  I  certainly  am  surprised, 
at  Tom.  He  must  have  been  drinkin'.  You 
let  me  talk  to  him.  I'll  give  that  boy  a 
goin'  over  that  he  won't  forget." 

Mrs.  Sue  would  usually  be  persuaded. 
Tom,  knowing  what  was  coming  and  dread- 
ing it  worse  than  a  jail  sentence,  would 
avoid  the  officer  for  days  and  days,  but 
sooner  or  later  he  would  be  caught  face  to 
face  and  get  a  talk  that  would  make  his 
ears  burn  for  months.  It  would  not  be  a 
scolding,  puritanical  temperance  lecture,  but 
something  much  harder  to  endure.  The 
officer  has  known  Tom  since  he  was  a  little 
boy.  He  knew  his  father  before  him.  and 
he  knew  Tom's  wife.  Susie,  when  she  was 
the  bright-eyed  child  queen  of  the  alley. 
Resides  all  of  which.  Officer  Hamilton  has 
a  sympathetic,  fatherly  way  with  him.  Out 
of  these  ingredients  he  is  sure  to  mix  up 
a  homily  that  would  make  Tom  squirm 
and  solemnly  swear  never  to  raise  a  hand 
against  his  wife,  and  especially  to  guard 
against  an  overindulgence  in  the  Raltiniore 
brand  of  fire  water. 
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the  hand  of  Hamilton,  while  rigorously  insistent,  is 
gentle,  yet  with  a  gentleness  not  to  be  misappre- 
hended. The  people  learned  long  ago  that  if  they 
mistook  the  softness  of  his  manner  they  might  find 
themselves  most  politely,  to  be  sure,  but  also  most 
(inescapably  arrested;  they  would  he  haled  into  court; 
they  would  see  their  mild-mannered,  soft-spoken  po- 
liceman going  cm  the  witness  stand  against  them  with 
a  few  mild  apologetic  sentences,  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench  paying  more  attention  to  those  carefully  chosen 
words  of  Officer  Hamilton  than  to  the  most  powerful 


Truly  a  Keeper  of  Consciences 

THE  worst  of  all  this,  or  the  best  of  it. 
would  be  that  Officer  Hamilton  would 
for  months  thereafter  keep  Tom  un- 
der daily  surveillance.  He  could  not  loaf  in 
Riley's  pool  room,  he  could  not  linger  a  half 
hour  in  the  cool  depths  of  Schneider's  bar 
that  Officer  Hamilton  would  not  saunter  up, 
thrust  the  swinging'  dom-  wide  open  for  a 
moment  with  .  his  _.ejnl).  ._sahite.  everyone, 
courteously,  and  Tom  in  particular  and 
most  courteously  of  all.  and  then  pass  on; 
but  in  Jfiat. extra -courtesy,  would  be  also 
an  extra :  esrab*  from  the  keen  blue  eyes  to 
remind  the  wife  beater  and  whisky  wrestler 
tfiat  there  was  a  present  and  necessary  rela- 
tionship between  promise  and  performance. 

It  is*  humanity  like  this  which  has  won  the,, 
officer  the  place  he  holds  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
Women  talk  to  him  about  their  husbands;  fathers 
consult  him  about  their  sons;  girls  who  are  in  trouble 
and  young  men  who  have  involved  themselves  dan- 
gerously make  him  their  confidant.  He  has  saved 
many  a  heart  and  many  a  home  from  breaking.  He 
has  united  lovers  and  protected  the  honor  of  proud 
homes  that  to  this  hour  do  not  even  dream  of  the 
service  rendered. 

The  district  is  a  peculiar  one  in  that  the  well  to  do. 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  very  poor  are  all  repre- 
sented  in  it.    officer  Hamilton  accepts  the  poor  as  his 
particular  charge.    They  have  more  need  of  an  angel 
in  blue  and  brass.    He  knows  every  case  of  sickness  • 
on  his  pos.,  and  knows,  too.  if  that  or  accident  is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  want.    He  has  connections  : 
that  tap  the  sources  of  charitable  supply,  and  often 
is  able  to  bring  relief  or  prevent  suffering  and  hard-  I 
Ship  to  the  people  in  his  alleys.    On  Christinas  day  I 
he  is  likely  to  spend  (Concluded .on  page  2g)  1 
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ND  here's  my  mate's  papers,"  said  the  young 
man,  drawing  a  long  envelope  from  his  pocket 
and  holding  it  out  to  Captain  Spruce. 
"All  shipshape,"  acknowledged  the  captain 
after  glancing  over  the  documents.  "You're  my  man 
if  you  want  the  berth." 

The  young  man  hesitated,  cleared  Ids  throat,  and 
lifted  to  his  knee  a  little  girl  of  some  three  years  who 
stood  beside  him  timidly  clutching  the  hem  of  his 
coat.  She  snuggled  against  his  shoulder  and  his  arm 
tightened  about  her.  Over  her  head  he  looked  uncer- 
tainly at  Captain  Spruce. 

"This  here  is  my  daughter,"  he  said  with  seeming 
irrelevance. 

"Perty  baby,"  smiled  the  old  sailorman.  winking 
at  her  and  smirking  broadly  under  the  impression  he 
was  behaving  as  babies  like  their  elders  to  behave. 

"I'll  ship  with  you."  said  the  young  man  slowly, 
hesitatingly,  "if  I  can  fetch  her  along.  Her  and  me 
we  can't  be  separated  nohow." 

Captain  Spruce  widened  his  eyes  and  stared. 
"Fetch  her  along!  Aboard  the  Parsons?  Whoever 
heard  of  sich  a  thing,  I'd  like  to  know?  A  baby 
aboard  a  vessel!  I  s'pose  you're  calc'latin'  to  have 
her  mother  along  too?" 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  "her  mother  hain't  able 
to  come.    I  got  to  look  after  her  alone." 

"Dead?" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  and  moistened  his 
lips  uncomfortably. 
"Sick,  maybe?" 

"No,  she  hain't  sick.  She's  perty  well,  perty  fair, 
considerin' — " 

"Humph,"  grunted  the  captain,  "one  of  these  here 
fam'ly  squabbles,  eh? 
I  never  see  the  beat 
of  things  nowadays 
with  wimmin  leavin' 
their  men  and  men 
leavin'  their  wimmin 
jest  for  nothin'.  so 
to  s  p  e  a  k  .  Why, 
young  feller,  me  and 
my  wife  has  had 
quarrels  that  would 
'a'  busted  up  a  whole 
city  block  of  couples 
to-day — and  thought 
nothin'  of  it.  Folks 
hain't  able  to  bear 
and  forbear  like  they 
used  to  be." 

IT  HAIN'T  that, 
neither,"  said 
the  young  man 
in  a  voice  that  was 
not  even  and  certain 
as  a  man's  v  nice 
should  be.  "My  wife 
and  me  hain't  never 
had  no  quarrels.  She 
jest  hain't  able  to 
look  after  leetle 
Funny  situated  like 
she  is  at  present." 

"Um,"  grumbled 
the  captain,  "kinda 
my steriouslike.  I 
don't  seem  to  git  no 
head  nor  tail  to  it." 

"It  hain't  myste- 
rious, cap'n."  The 
young  man  looked 
with  level  eyes  into 

the  older  man's  face,  and  the  quaver  was  absent  from 
his  voice.  "It's  jest  my  own  business,  and  nobody 
else's.  I'm  willin'  to  ship  with  you.  pervidin'  Fmmy 
can  come  along,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  talk  about 
betwixt  you  and  me — that's  all." 

Presently  the  young  man  spoke  again  : 
"She  won't  be  no  trouble  to  speak  of.    Havin'  a 
baby  around  hain't  so  bothersome  as  folks  think — 
I  promised  my  wife  I  wouldn't  leave  Emmy  even 
for  a  day." 

C1APTAIN  SPRUCE  considered.    He  was  in  sore 
need  of  a  second  mate;  he  loved  children,  had 
sons  and  daughters  of  his  own,  now  grown :  and 
there  was  something  about  the  young  man  and  his 
unfinished,  unsatisfactory  story  which  aroused  the  old 
sailorman's  liking  and  his  pity,  something  straight- 


forward, something  dependable,  something  intangibly 
pathetic  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  words. 

"Fetch  her  along,"  he  said,  "but  keep  her  out  of 
mischief." 

So  Gideon  Downs  and  Emmy  his  daughter  became 
a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Parsons.  That  night,  the 
child  on  her  father's  shoulder,  they  watched  the  re- 
ceding lights  of  Detroit  as  the  vessel  rounded  Wind- 
mill Point  to  follow  the  Path  of  Buoys  across  Lake 
St.  Clair  on  her  way  to  the  ore  docks  of  Superior. 

"We'll  be  comin'  back  to  Mommy  .  'fore  long," 
Gideon  whispered.  "'Fore  long.  Three  months  hain't 
a  awful  while,  honey,  and  we'll  be  there  to  meet  her 
on  the  fifth  .of .  September  like  we  premised." 

The  child,  one  arm  crooked  around  his  head,  reached 
down  with  the  other  hand  and  stroked  his  cheek. 

EVERYBODY  aboard  the  /'arson*,  from  the  un- 
couth stokers,  emerging  grimy  from  the  hold, 
to  Captain  Spruce  himself,  found  minutes  to 
play  with  little  Emmy.  Before  the  first  day  was 
gone  the  men  had  become  accustomed  to  the  unusual 
presence ;  were  one  and  all  putting  their  best  foot 
forward  to  win  her  favor.  So  she  was  not  without 
playmates  full  of  thrilling  tales ;  capable  of  fashion- 
ing marvelous  toys  with  skillful  jackknives.  Jealous 
eyes  followed  her  as  she  toddled  about  the  deck  to 
oversee  her  comings  and  goings  lest  she  fall  into 
danger. 

It  was  the  merriest,  heartiest,  best-natured  ship's 
crew  that  ever  sailed  the  lakes,  and  Captain  Spruce 
was  quick  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  per- 
mitted the  child  aboard.  The  men's  superstition  told 
them  she  was  "ladened"  with  good  luck,  so  they  were 


"On  the  fifth  of  September,"  said  Gideon, 
like  one  repeating  a  formula.  "I'm  a-goin' 
to  see  her.     I  promised  I'd  be  there" 

contented  ;  her  presence  repressed  them,  so  there  were 
no  quarrels;  she  seemed  to  raise  the  morals  of  them 
all.  so  there  was  no  shirking. 

As  for  Gideon  Downs,  he  went  about  his  duties 
quietly;  a  smile  for  his  daughter  now  and  then  lifted 
the  shadow  of  melancholy  that  darkened  his  face.  He 
was  a  mystery  to  Captain  Spruce;  more  of  a  mystery 
to  the  crew,  who,  wondering,  put  their  curiosity  into 
words.  They  discussed  him  in  the  forecastle;  specu- 
lated on  his  condition  in  the  mess  room ;  when  other 
topics  failed  he  was  always  there,  Gideon  and  his 
daughter,  to  furnish  them  food  for  debate. 


"Ma's  dead,  I  Calc'late."  ventured  old  Sam  Weaver, 
wheelsman,  with  voice  of  sympathy. 

"No,"  Gideon  replied,  "not  dead." 

Sam  felt  he  had  blundered ;  struggled  to  apologize, 
floundered.  "I  didn't  mean  to  go  touchin'  on  sore 
subjec's.  Things  will  happen  sure  enough,  and  all 
folks  can't  live  happy  together,  and  nobody's  fault,  I 
say." 

"Emmy's  ma  and  me  hain't  separated,"  Gideon  said 
reluctantly,  as  though  he  felt  compelled  to  guard 
against  even  a  hint  of  infelicity  between  him  and 
his  wife. 

Sam  shook  his  head  in  bewilderment.  He  had 
stated  the  two  cases  that  might  make  it  necessary 
for  a  father  to  do  as  Gideon  was  doing,  but  neither 
hit  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  forecastle. 

"Maybe  she's  sick,"  a  hand  suggested. 

"She  hain't  or  he'd  'a'  said  so.  If  a  feller's  wife  is 
ailin'  or  in  a  horspittle  or  somethin'  he's  goin'  to  do 
consid'able  talkin'  about  it,  off  and  on.  Stands  to 
reason,  don't  it?" 

AND  so  it  went.    If  Gideon  was  conscious  of  the 
L  curiosity  he  excited  he  gave  no  sign ;  if  anyone 
tried  to  pry  under  his  reserve  he  was  well  able 
to  rebuff.    But  to  little  Emmy  he  spoke  freely  of  her 
mother,  always  lovingly,  always  gently. 

"We  promised  her  we'd  be  there,  didn't  we,  honey? 
We  give  her  our  word  we'd  be  a-standin'  right  on  the 
spot  waitin'  for  her.  And  we'll  be  there,  come  the 
fifth  of  September,  like  we  said  we  would,  even  if  we 
have  to  swim  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  do  it. 
Mommy'll  be  needin'  us  to  sort  of  lean  on,  won't 

she?" 

Sometimes  he  could 
be  seen  to  show  the 
child  a  picture  inside 
his  watch,  and  old 
Sam  vowed  that  tears 
stood  in  Gideon's 
eyes  as  he  showed  it. 
Always  he  t  e  n  d  e  d 
Emmy  with  the  skill 
of  a  woman.  He 
dressed  her,  bathed 
her,  was  heard 
teaching  her  babyish 
prayers  which  never 
omitted  mention  of 
that  mysterious 
mother. 

"You're  that  handy 
with  the  baby,"  Sam 
admired,  "t  h  a  t  it 
don't  seem  possible. 
I  never  seen  a  man 
could  git  around  to 
do  the  like." 

"I  promised  her  I 
would,"  Gideon  re- 
plied. "I  said  Emmy 
shouldn't  suffer  no 
neglect,  and  she 
shan't  suffer  none 
while  I  can  make 
out  to  move  hand 
or  leg." 

IDEON  seldom 
joined  in  dis- 
cussions, plen- 
tiful though  they 
were.  Forecastle 
arguments  held  no 
fascination  for  him  ;  but  once — and  only  once — did 
he  make  himself  heard  when  the  men  commented  on 
a  newspaper  story  of  a  wife  who  erred,  and  a  hus- 
band who  deserted  her  and  their  child  in  conse- 
quence. 

Opinion  ran  strong  in  the  man's  favor.  Reasons 
were  given  which  justified  a  man  in  abandoning  his 
wife,  some  valid,  others  captious.  Gideon  listened, 
disapproval  stamped  on  his  face.  At  last  he  spoke, 
it  seemed  involuntarily,  as  though  urged  to  speech. 

"A  man,"  he  said  slowly,  "hadn't  oughter  marry  a 
woman  till  he  knows  she's  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  for  him.  He  oughter  be  a'mighty  sure.  Then, 
if  he  does  marry  her,  there  hain't  nothin'  in  the 
world  should  set  him  agin  her.  If  she  does  wrong 
it  hain't  his  work  to  punish  her,  but  to  perfect  her, 
like.     Wimmin  makes  mistakes — good  wimmin — but 
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tkat  don't  give  no  reason  for  leavin'  'em.  Why,  sich 
wimmin  need  their  husbands  more'n  ever.  A  man 
that'd  up  and  leave  his  wife  onless  lie  knowed  she 
was  all  had,  through  and  through,  hain't,  to  my  mind, 
no  kind  of  a  man  at  all.  He's  a  slinkin'  auimile,  he 
is,  with  more  fear  for  what  his  neighbors  is  goin'  to 
say  than  love  for  the  woman  that's  mother  to  his 
little  folks."  He  stopped,  flushed,  squirmed  uncom- 
fortably, and  soon  found  an  excuse  to  take  himself 
away. 

"Queer  feller,"  nodded  old  Sam,  and  the  crew  agreed 
with  him. 

FROM  June  till  mid   August,  Gideon   Downs  and 
little  Emmy  sailed  with  Captain  Spruce.  Then, 
while  the  Parsons  was  taking  on  her  load  at 
Cleveland  in  readiness  for  the  northward  trip,  the 
second  mate  sought  out  the  captain. 

"1  calc'late,"  said  the  young  man,  "that  you  want 
me  to  keep  on  for  the  season?" 
Captain  Spruce  nodded. 

"I'm  willin' — exceptin'  for  one  day.  I  got  to  he  in 
Detroit  on  the  fifth  of  Septemher,  cap'n.  There  ain't 
nothin'  must  keep  me  away.  I  figger  it  we'll  he  about 
hittin'  the  Detroit  River  on  the  third  or  maybe  the 
fourth,  so's  I  could  git  off.  with  Emmy,  in  the  mail 
boat.  'Twouldn't  he  necessary  for  me  to  stay  long — 
jest  for  the  day,  maybe.  Then 
I  could  take  the  train  and  meet 
the  Parsons  in  Cleveland,  git- 
tin'  there  most  as  quick  as  she 
will.  Is  that  there  suitable  to 
you.  cap'n?" 

Captain  Spruce  nodded  again, 
hut  with  ill-concealed  curiosity. 
"I  guess  we  can  git  along  that 
far  without  you,"  he  said.  Then, 
.it'ter  a  pause:  "Coin'  to  see 
your  wife'/" 

"On  the  fifth  of  September," 
said  Gideon,  like  one  repeating 
a  formula — or  a  ritual.  "I'm 
a-goin'  to  see  her.  I  promised 
I'd  be  there — me  and  Emmy." 

THE  run  to  Superior  was 
accompanied  by  fair 
weather,  hut  once  the 
nose  of  the  Parsons  pointed 
southward  again  the  greatest 
of  the  lakes  rose  in  fury  against 
her.  For  days  and  nights  she 
surged  and  plunged  onward, 
decks  awash,  superstructure 
wrecked,  boats  crushed,  seams 
aleak.  But  she  was  a  stanch 
vessel  built  against  such  emer- 
gencies, and  manned  by  able 
sailormen,  she  came  safely 
through,  hut  sore  and  strained 
and  bearing  many  scars  of  furi- 
ous combat. 

Nor  did  the  crew  pass  the 
ordeal  without  harm.  Half  a 
dozen  men  were  injured,  some 
more,  some  less:  Second  Mate 
Gideon  Downs,  in  traversing 
the  deck,  had  been  seized  by  a 
wave  and  hurled  against  the 
deck  house,  but  for  which  he 
would  have  been  swept  over- 
board. It  took  toll  of  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  leg  broken  above 
the  knee. 

ROUGH  but  none  the  less 
skilled  surgery  did  its 
best ;  at  the  Soo  a  physi- 
cian examined  the  splints  and 
pronounced  the  setting  good, 
and  would  have  had  Gideon 
sent  ashore  to  a  hospital,  but 
the  injured  man  would  not  be 
moved,  became  excited,  de- 
manded that  Captain  Spruce  be 
sent  for. 

"I  can't  git  off  here."  he  said  wildly  to  the  captain. 
"I  got  to  be  there  on  the  fifth  of  September — I  got  to 
be.    I  promised." 

Captain  Spruce  looked  at  the  doctor,  who  nodded. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  go  contrary  to  the  man's  will, 
his  fixed  purpose,  in  his  condition,  and  Gideon  re- 
mained aboard. 

To  Captain  Spruce  it  seemed  that  the  fifth  of 
Septemher  possessed  the  man  like  a  monomania.  He 
repeated  the  words  over  and  over:  he  assured  little 
Emmy  as  she  sat  timidly  on  his  bed  that  they  would 
not  fail,  that  they  would  be  at  the  appointed  spot  on 
time.  On  the  very  spot.  "I  showed  Mommy  the 
spot  where  we'd  be  waitin' — and  we  got  to  be  there, 
hain't  we?" 

It  was  when  they  entered  the  St.  Clair  River  that 
Gideon  first  conceived  the  impossibility  of  getting 
ashore  at  Detroit  by  way  of  the  mail  boat.  To  do  so 
it  was  necessary  to  descend  a  ladder  into  a  rolling, 


tossing  skiff,  and  thus  to  he  conveyed  to  land.  It 
was  a  dangerous,  difficult  feat  for  a  well  man — im- 
possible for  one  with  a  fractured  limb.  Again  he 
summoned  the  captain  to  him. 

"Cap'n,"  he  began  weakly,  yet  with  excitement  in 
his  voice,  "he  you  int'rested  in  folks'  souls?  What 
would  you  do,  cap'n.  to  perveut  one  from  goin'  to 
hell?" 

The  captain  looked  at  him  long,  perceived  he  was 
not  delirious,  and  answered:  "I'd  do  consid'ahle. 
Gideon,  I  reckon,  consid'ahle." 

"Cap'n,  if  I  hain't  ashore 
fifth  of  September,  a  woman's 
my  wife,  cap'n — and  Emmy's 
to  hell  if  I  don't  come.  I  promised  her  I'd  he 
there,  cap'n,  and  p'inted  out  the  spot  where  I'd  he 
standin'.  She'll  look  for  me — and  Emmy — and  if 
we  hain't  there  she'll  think  we've  failed  her,  and. 
cap'n.  she — won't  be  able  to — to  stand  it.  It'll  drive 
her  down,  cap'n." 

CAPTAIN    SPRUCE    had    no    words.     To  soothe 
such  emotion  he  was  unskilled,  hut  he  put  a 
gnarled  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder  and 
patted  it  comfortingly.    "There."  he  whispered,  "there 

—there." 

"You  got  to  land  me.  cap'n.     I  can't  git  ashore 


in  Detroit  on  the 
goin'  to  hell.  She's 
ma — and   she's  goin' 


hist  he  looked  into  the  captain's  face  and  motioned 
to  the  door. 

"Send — Emmy — away,"  he  whispered. 

WHEN  the  baby  was  gone,  Captain  Spruce  drew 
a  chair  to  the  edge  of  the  berth  and  waited. 
With  an  effort  Gideon  began  speaking: 
"She  hain't  nothin'  hut  a  girl."  he  began  in  a  mur- 
mur, "younglike,  and  not  knowledgeful  of  the  world. 
We  was  gittin'  on  tine — her  and  me  and  Emmy.  But 
she  made  a  mistake  like  folks  will.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, without  thinkin'  if  was.  or  she  wouldn't  never 
have  done  it.  Never.  It  was  in  a  store,  cap'n — and 
she  took  somethin'.  Took  it  suddenlike,  before  she 
thought,  and  stuffed  it  in  her  waist.  And  then  come 
one  of  these  here  woman  detectives.  Well,  what  could 
I  do?  Nothin'  as  I  could  see.  'cept  tell  her  I'd  stick 
by  her — and  I'm  a-stickin'.  They  arrested  her,  cap'n, 
and  put  her  into  jail — jest  like  she  was  a — a — 
crim'nal.  I  hain't  complainin',  cap'n.  it  was  right. 
She  done  it  and  it  was  agin  the  law.  It  was  right  she 
should  be  punished." 

He  nodded  once  or  twice  as  though  verifying  his 
decision. 

"If  a  woman  stole  from  me  I'd  have  her  arrested, 
cap'n — so  why  should  my  wife  git  off?  But  I  prom- 
ised her  I'd  stick  by  her,  and  that  I'd  care  for  leetle 
Emmy  and  never  leave  her  out 
of  my  sight:  and  I  promised, 
cap'n,  that  I'd  be  there,  jest  at 
the  left  of  the  door  when  she 
come  out — waitin'  for  her,  with 
leetle  Emmy.  I  showed  her  the 
very  spot.  And  she  gits  out 
on  the  fifth  of  Septemher !" 
His  eyes  shut  again  and 
he  breathed  heavily.  "If  I 
hain't  there,  cap'n,  she'll  think 
I've  deserted  her,  and  she — she 
won't  be  able  to  stand  it.  I  got 
to  git  there,  cap'n,  to — to — save 
her  soul." 
That  was  all. 

Captain  Spruce  leaned  over 
the  young  man  as  he  would 
have  leaned  over  his  own  son. 
and  pressed  hack  his  hair. 

"Son,"  he  said  huskily.  "I'll 
land  you  in  Detroit  if  they 
take  my  papers  away  from  me 
for  doin'  it." 

A CARRIAGE  stood  on  Rus- 
sell Street  just  at  the 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  waiting, 
waiting.  Since  daylight  it  had 
been  there,  door  open,  watching 
eyes  strained  toward  the  gloomy 
building. 

Sometimes  little  Emmy  played 
on  the  grass  close  by.  sometimes 
she  sat  on  the  seat  by  her 
father's  side,  happy,  prattling, 
talking  of  Mommy — of  Mommy 
whom  she  was  soon  to  see. 

At  length  the  great  doors 
opened  and  a  young  woman 
stepped  forth.  She  looked 
around  her  wildly,  shrinkingly. 
Her  eyes  sought  the  spot  at  the 
left  where  her  husband,  her 
baby,  were  to  have  awaited  her 
— and  there  was  no  one,  noth- 
ing but  a  ca  rriage.  She  cowered 
against  the  building,  clutched 
her  cheek,  repressed  a  cry  of 
anguish. 


T 


Tiny  hands  clutched  her  skirt.  "My  Mommy 
—  my  Mommy.  Daddy's  waitin'  in  car- 
riage.    He's  broke,  Mommy,  an'  it  hurts" 

no  other  way.  Land  jest  for  a  minnit,  long  enough 
to  set  me  ashore.  Put  me  into  a  carriage  with 
Emmy,  cap'n,  and  that's  all  I  ask.  You'd  do  that 
to  save  a  soul,  cap'n,  wouldn't  you?  Wouldn't  you, 
cap'n?" 


c 


Al'TAIN  SPRUCE  spoke  very  gently,  tenderly. 
Hadn't  you  best  tell  me  about  it.  Gideon,  so's 
I  can  sort  of  fetch  my  jedgment  to  bear?  I 
guess  you  can  trust  me  with  it.  boy." 

Gideon  shut  his  eyes  and  groped  for  Emmy's 
hand. 

Cor  several  minutes  he  lay  silent,  and  tears 
squeezed  slowly,  one  by  one,  between  his  lids.  At 


HEY  had  failed  her.  He 
had  not  kept  his  word : 
his  love  had  not  been 
stronger    than    prison  stigma. 
Down  the  steps  she  tottered. 

On  the  walk  she  paused,  lis- 
tened unbelievingly,  wavered 
as  though  she  would  have  fallen,  for  a  baby  voice 
sounded  in  her  ears:  "Mommy — Mommy."  She  dared 
not  look,  but  tiny  hands  clutched  her  skirt.  "My 
Mommy — my  Mommy.  Daddy's  waitin'  in  carriage. 
He's  broke,  Mommy,  an'  it  hurts." 

She  snatched  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  wet  its 
cheeks  with  her  glad  tears — tears  that  flowed  from  a 
soul  that  had  seen  into  the  depths.  Slowly  she  walked 
to  the  carriage  carrying  the  child. 

At  its  door  she  halted,  drew  hack.  What  could  she 
expect  from  a  man  who  hid  himself  in  its  depths? 
Who  was  ashamed  to  face  the  world  with  her?  He 
spoke  her  name  and  she  dared  look  within.  His  arms 
were  extended  to  her — open.  "I  promised — I  promised 
we'd  he  here,"  he  said  brokenly,  "and  we  come.  The 
fifth  of  September." 

The  carriage  door  closed  behind  her  tightly.  It 
seemed  to  shut  off  all  that  had  gone  before — to  sealj 
her  safelv  in  a  new  and  better  future. 
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Fair  Names  i 


By  Lewis  B. 


Hon-  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair! 

Which  we  no  sooner  see 
But  with  the  lines  and  outward  air 

Our  senses  taken  he. 

BEN  JONSON'S  critic-ism  of  things  visible 
applies  with  equal  force  to  tilings  invisi- 
ble— to  various  ideas,  phrases,  or  words. 
It  is  this  telling  influence  which  makes  a 
successful  trade  mark  so  valuable  and  causes  it 
to  be  so  jealously  guarded. 

Fair  Words 

ALMOST  all  packers  of  food  products  select 
some  "fair"  word  which  shall  designate 
their  particular  brand.  Tims  it  comes  about 
that  we  have  "Beechnut,"  "Ferndell,"  "Sunbeam," 
"Premier,"  "Belle  Mead,"  and  hundreds  of  others 
of  equal  euphony.  Sometimes  products  of  fair 
name  and  reputation  are  copied  as  closely  as 
possible  by  a  rival  manufacturer.  The  latter,  inflamed 
by  the  desire  for  profit  even  at  the  expense  of  others, 
calls  his  product  "Noxie,"  or  "Cottoleo,"  or  "Royalty 
Baking  Powder,"  or  "Gold  Drop."  This  thing  goes 
on  for  a  little  and  then  the  court  decides  that  Moxie 
and  Cottolene  and  Royal  Baking  Powder  and  Gold 
Dust  have  been  wronged,  and  infringement  proceed- 
ings are  in  order.  Says  Professor  Rogers  in  "Printers' 
Ink" :  "The  question  is  one  of  resemblances,  not  dif- 
ferences— the  purchaser  is  required  only  to  use  that 
care  which  persons  ordinarily  exercise  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. He  is  not  bound  to  study  or  reflect;  he 
acts  upon  the  moment — he  is  not  bound  to  remember 
more  than  the  general  features  of  a  mark,  brand,  or 
label,  and  is  not  expected  to  have  in  mind  the  details. 
He  is  not  supposed  to  know  that  imitations  exist." 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  purchase  of  food  products 
one  should  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  name  and 
appearance  of  the  brand  of  goods  he  desires. 

Juggling  with  Fair  Names 

FREQUENTLY  the  fair  name  of  a  product  is 
smeared  by  the  addition  of  statements  in  small 
type.  One  manufacturer  said  he  used  small  type 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  neat  appearance  of  his 
labels,  but  that  was  not  the  real  reason.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  under  Section  8  re- 
quires the  statement  of  various  adulterants  to  appear 
upon  the  packages  of  all  food  products  entering  into 
interstate  commerce. 

Should  people  exercise  the  same  care  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  foods  that  they  display  in  the  purchase 
of  clothing,  real  estate,  or  hens,  one  would  see  the 
food  faker  going  out  of  business  or  undergoing  a  re- 
generation. A  lady  in  Maine  who  is  undoubtedly  in- 
terested in  the  pure-food  cause  and  unquestionably 
careless  in  her  methods  of  purchasiug  supplies  bought 
several  bottles  of  "Manhattan  Club  Imported  Lime 
Juice,"  with  the  name  of  J.  H.  Folkins  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  appearing  on  the  label.  After  using  part  of 
her  purchase  she  happened  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
label.  Appearing  in  plain  red  letters  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  height,  "Lime  juice  00  per  cent,  water  40 
per  cent,  salicylic  acid  1-10  of  1  per  cent.  Lime  bi- 
sulphite 1-10  of  1  per  cent,  slightly  colored."  Thus 
instead  of  pure  lime  juice,  note  that  she  had  pur- 
chased a  mixture  of  lime  juice,  water,  rheumatism 
medicine,  a  diuretic  and  germicide  and  dye.  All  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  attention 
to  the  label  in  the  beginning.  Together  with  "First 
Aid  to  the  Injured"  study  First  Aid  to  the  Purchaser, 
which  means  investigation  of  the  label,  lest 

With  the  lines  and  outward  air 
Our  senses  taken  he. 

"Please  give  an  opinion  concerning  this  baking 
powder,"  writes  a  Southern  reader  of  Collier's.  The 
label  reads  in  part  as  fellows:  "Strongest  Baking 
Powder  in  the  World."  "Pure  as  the  Driven  Snow." 
"Food  prepared  with  this  powder  is  conscientiously 
pure,  wholesome,  and  healthful."  "To  make  cabbage, 
kale,  turnips,  greens,  etc.,  very  tender  and  digestible, 
put  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  baking  powder  in  the 
pot  while  boiling."  "This  powder  is  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients  and  none  other:  Cornstarch, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  aluminum  sulphate." 
"The  Sea  Cull  Specialty  Co..  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans."  This  label  savors  of  the  ancient  past,  when 
such  sentences  as  "This  remedy  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
cancer,  consumption,  goiter,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  and 
all  other  diseases,"  ran  rampant.  Do  not  be  gulled 
by  the  powder.  It  is  not  the  "strongest  in  the  world." 
A  good  phosphate  or  cream  of  tartar  powder  will  con- 


tain about  13  per  cent  of  available  carbon  dioxide. 
This  powder  does  not.  It  is  doubtless  just  as  "pure  as 
the  driven  snow,"  which  latter  is  loaded  with  impuri- 
ties running  all  the  way  from  bacteria  to  chlorine. 
Food  prepared  with  this  powder  is  not  necessarily 
"conscientiously  pure  and  wholesome"  nor  can  one  be- 
lieve that  the  addition  of  alum  tends  to  make  it 
"healthful,"  any  more  than  it  would  make  turnips 
"digestible."  Exaggerated  statements  put  the  hall 
mark  of  inferiority  upon  any  product. 

Some  Striking  Examples 

THE  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  made  an  examination  of  the  T.  Gor- 
ham  famous  catarrh  remedy.  Rattle  Creek, 
concerning  which  surprising  statements  were  made. 
The  following  from  Bulletin  No.  210-11  is  of  interest 
and  illustrates  what  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  Collier's — the  need  of  caution,  investigation,  and 
common  sense.  Referring  to  the  Gorham  prepara- 
tion, the  report  goes  on  to  say :  "The  remedy  con- 
sisted of  three  G-ounce  bottles  of  brownish-red 
liquid  for  internal  use  and  an  ounce  tin  of  'Anti- 
septic Balm.'  Analysis  shewed  that  the  internal  rem- 
edy consisted  of  8  per  cent  alcohol,  25  per  cent  sugar. 
(i7  per  cent  water,  and  a  trace  each  of  Bromide  of 
Soda  and  Iodide  of  Potash.  The  'Antiseptic'  balm 
was  just  ordinary  vaseline  containing  a  small  amount 
of  menthol  and  perfumed  with  oil  of  wintergreen. 

A  Gallon  of  Catarrh  Cure  for  55c. 

WE  will  let  physicians  and  the  reader  determine 
whether  a  weak  toddy  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and 
water,  flavored  with  a  trace  of  drugs,  is  a 
good  remedy  of  catarrh.  If  you  want  to  take  it  why 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $35  a  gallon  when  you  can  make  a 
gallon  of  it  for  55c.  as  follows :  Mix  water  5  pints, 
alcohol  12  ounces,  sugar  1%  lbs.,  potassium  iodide  5 
grains,  and  bromide  of  soda  5  grains,  flavor  with  a 
few  drops  of  wintergreen.  If  you  wish  to  grease 
your  proboscis  with  'Antiseptic  Balm'  you  can  do  so 
at  a  cost  of  6c.  as  follows:  Add  to  1  ounce  of  melted 
vaseline  %  dram  of  menthol,  stir  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  wintergreen.  Inquiry  by  this  department  at 
Battle  Creek  establishes  the  fact  that  Gorham  is  not  a 
physician  and  has  no  physician  connected  with  his 
business.  The  bankers  there  say  he  is  a  'very  desirable 
customer.'  He  certainly  ought  to  be.  as  he  is  engaged 
in  a  business  that  pays  3,000  per  cent  profit." — James 
W.  Helme,  State  Dairy  and  Feed  Commissioner. 

The  Need  of  Care 

EVEN  in  this  enlightened  time  there  is  occasionally 
surreptitious  addition  of  injurious  substances  to 
food  products,  and  this  by  supposedly  reputable 
manufacturers.  The  recent  Humbert  &  Andrews  case, 
brought  about  by  the  activity  and  insight  of  Alfred 
W.  McCann  of  the  New  York  "Globe,"  is  instructive. 
Parts  of  the  editorial  comment  follow :  "When  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  sitting  in  Brooklyn  yester- 
day convicted  Humbert  &  Andrews  of  using  a  poison- 
ous preservative  in  their  asparagus  a  hard  blow  was 
Struck  for  pure  food  in  New  York  and  the  country. 
The  conviction  proved  that  powerful  food  poisoners 
who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  every  influence 
that  is  likely  to  protect  them  in  their  miserable  busi- 
ness can  be  exposed  effectively  nevertheless,  and  made 
to  stop  their  wrong  practices — it  began  several  months 
ago  when  the  Health  Department  found  sodium 
fluoride  in  the  concern's  product.  Nothing  more  was 
done.  In  due  course  a  man  was  poisoned  by  the 
stuff,  and  notified  the  'Globe.'  Mr.  McCann  investi- 
gated; he  visited  the  premises  with  two  sanitary  in- 


spectors and  found  that  most  of  the  preserves 
put  up  there  were  treated  with  sulphur  fumes. 
Chemical  analysis  of  the  asparagus  disclosed  the 
fluoride.  A  former  manager  of  the  firm  admitted 
its  use  in  the  form  of  'No-Ferment.'  " 

The  firm  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of 

treating  f  1  products  with  a  deadly  drug,  and 

a  fine  of  .$500  or  90  days  in  jail  was  imposed. 
It  is  a  good  policy  to  demand  from  your  dealer 
assurances  of  the  purity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  product.  Sodium  fluoride  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  of  food  preservatives,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  various  insecticides.  The  Massachu- 
setts law  requires  all  compounds  containing  fluo- 
ride to  be  marked  "Poison."  Here  we  have  the 
sad  spectacle  of  a  poisonous  compound  freely  sold 
in  a  food  product.  Such  occurrences,  happily,  are 
not  frequent,  and  an  increasing  public  intelli- 
gence in  the  matter  as  well  as  a  higher  standard 
adopted  by  progressive  manufacturers  renders  its 
recurrence  very  improbable. 

If  you  know  of  a  manufacturer  of  pure  products  who 
packs  in  the  open  and  sells  on  the  square,  give  him 
your  hearty  support,  for  without  it  he  cannot  help  you. 

The  multitude  of  so-called  "Pure  Food  Stores"  gives 
point  to  the  idea  that  the  phrase  pure  food  is  at- 
tractive and  one  which  can  be  capitalized.  A  large 
restaurant  visited  not  long  ago  has  the  words  Pure 
Food  inlaid  in  the  tiled  floor  at  the  entrance.  Within, 
however,  drugged  foods  and  dyed  concoctions  were 
freely  dispensed.  Some  of  the  "Pure  Food  Stores" 
will  sell  almost  pure  food  and  some  that  is  very 
far  removed  from  it.  In  one  of  these  stores  nearly 
a  score  of  legally  adulterated  products  were  on  sale. 
Does  not  such  dealing  bring  a  fair  name  into 
disrepute? 

A  pleasing  change  from  the  fake  type  is  found  in 
the  Suffrage  Pure  Food  Stores  of  New  York  City. 
These  are  true  to  name.  So  far  as  is  known  no  adul- 
terated product  is  sold  in  them.  If  by  chance  an  im- 
pure article  finds  its  way  in.  it  is  summarily  removed 
by  the  management. 

At  229-231  Ninth  Avenue  is  one  of  the  Progressive 
Grocery  Stores,  Inc.  The  theory  of  the  manager  is 
that  he  will  sell  both  pure  and  impure  goods,  but  the 
latter  only  under  protest  or  with  adequate  explana- 
tion to  the  purchaser. 

"If  you  want  foods  preserved  with  Benzoate  of 
Sodium  we  will  have  to  sell  them  to  you  because  they 
are  legal,  but  you  buy  them  with  your  eyes  open." 

Thus  reads  a  large  sign  near  the  doorway.  Here 
is  another:  "This  is  a  Food  Store,  not  a  Drug  Store. 
We  are  not  friendly  to  drugs  in  foods.  That  is  why 
we  are  willing  to  tell  you  all  we  know." 

"The  average  grocer,"  says  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
George  Stadtlander,  "often  lacks  time  to  study  the 
food  question.  Others  do  not  care.  We  do  care  and 
take  the  time  to  study  it." 

Mr.  Stadtlander  was  asked:  "Suppose  a  customer 
inquires  for  catsup  or  jam,  without  specifying  any 
particular  kind.  What  are  your  clerks  instructed  to 
give  him?"  "Those  free  from  preservatives  or  dyes. 
We  sell  doped  foods  only  when  they  are  demanded, 
and  then  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
pure." 

Is  not  this  a  helpfully  progressive  plan?  Speed 
the  time  when  all  provision  dealers  will  treat  their 
patrons  with  equal  frankness. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department,  Conducted 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Consumer.  Address 
Inquiries  to  Professor  L.   B.  Allyn, 
Care  of  Collier's,  416  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City 
No  Need  of  It 
Are  preservatives  ever  put  in  olive  oil? — J.  R., 
Washington. 

oils  of  this  nature  need  no  preservatives.  We  have 
never  heard  of  their  addition. 

It  Is  Not  So 

/  have  understood  thai  much  of  the  imported  olive 
oil  is  adulterated  with  cottonseed  or  some  similar  oil, 
and  would  appreciate  your  opinion  in  this  department. 
— Mrs.  F.  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  your  inquiry  can  be 
found  in  the  recent  circular  of  information  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "Imports 
of  Olive  Oil  Not  Adulterated."    Department  of  Agri- 
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COLLIER'S 


DANGER! 

Stop  Your  Car! 
Cylinders  and 
Bearings  are 
OVERHEATING 

Go  Ahead! 
Plenty  jif 
Water  and 
Oil 

Too  Cold  ! 
Your  Motor 
Will  Not  Work 
Efficiently 


You,  Are 
Obtaining 
the^  Best 
Gasoline- 
Effic  iency 

Opening 
Makes  it- 
Readable 
at  Ni£ht- 

DANGER! 
Cover  Up 
Radiator 
to  Prevent 
FREEZING  ! 


"Stop- Stop  Now! 

Commands  the  Motometer, 

"  Before  the  Repair  Bill  Starts 

PUT  the  Motometer  in  command  of  your 
car.  Then  your  motor  troubles  will  be 
over — upkeep  expense  will  stop. 

Don't  expect  your  ears,  eyes,  and  nose  to  detect  motor 
troubles  like  a  Motometer.  They  won't  wake  up  until  the 
knocking,  steaming,  smoking  of  the  engine  wake  them  up — 
until  after  the  injury  to  the  motor  is  already  done. 

Why  assume  that  you  have  better  ears,  eyes  and  nose  than 
an  expert  driver  like  Oldfield,  Tetzlaff,  De  Palma? 

All  the  great  drivers  have  the  Motometer  to  watch  the 
lubrication,  cooling  system,  carburetor,  spark,  fan  belt — to 
watch  all  these  things  from  the  inside.  These  experts  want 
the  danger  signal  the  instant  the  trouble  starts. 

But  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  human  Motometer  pays 
$5,  $10,  $50  a  clip.  His  motor  is  often  a  total  loss  before  he 
wakes  up — $500  gone  ! 

Don't  pooh-pooh  at  overheating  troubles.  They  are 
shortening  the  life  of  your  motor.  Overheating  causes 
60%  of  all  repair  work  on  pleasure  cars  and  trucks.  The 

BDYCE 


is  a  watch-shaped  device,  finished  in  either  nickel  or  brass  and  at- 
tached to  your  car's  radiator  cap.  It  records  the  average  temperature 
of  the  whole  cooling  system.  It  operates  as  a  block  signal  visible  day 
and  night  from  driver's  seat  and  tonneau. 

It  tells  you  instantly — accurately — when  the  lubricating  system 
needs  oil — when  the  radiator  has  insufficient  water — when  there  is  a 
faulty  carburetor  adjustment — or  a  late  spark — or  a  loose  fan  belt. 

The  Motometer  has  been  tested  from  every  angle.  Such  a  con- 
servative company  as  the  Mercer  Company  make  it  Standard  Equip- 
ment on  all  Mercer  Cars  fur  IQ14.  Watch  the  cars  on  the  road.  See  the 
Motometer  on  the  magnificent  cars  that  sail  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Price  $10  in  the  standard  size  for  larger  cars.  The  Motometer  Jr., 
for  smaller  cars  and  trucks  $5. 

Get  One  on  30  Days  Trial 

If  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with 
your  Motometer,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  gladly  refund  your 
money.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  Motometers,  order  from  us. 

Send  today  tor  booklet  describing  the  instrument  and  its  operation 

The  Motometer  Company 

1790  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1322  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO    Ford  Bldg..  DETROIT    524  South  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


DEALERS:  If  you  are  not  equipped  with  Motometer}  but  are  in  a  position  to 
order  in  quantity,  nve  have  an  Exclusive  Agency  Proposal  to  make.  The  Moto- 
meter is  the  most  practical  and  quickest  selling  accessory  marketed  in  the  last  ten  years. 


culture  corrects  rumor  that  much  im- 
ported olive  oil  is  adulterated  with  cot- 
tonseed oil. 

Following  the  receipt  of  several  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  a  large  part  of  the 
olive  oil  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
special  investigation  into  the  state  of 
the  olive  oil  admitted.  The  Government's 
interest  in  the  matter  is  twofold :  first, 
to  protect  the  people  from  getting  adul- 
terated olive  oil ;  second,  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  olive  oil  in  the  interest  of 
olive-oil  producers  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  other  olive-growing  sections. 
Since  1900,  the  Department,  through  its 
Various  port  laboratories,  has  examined 
samples  from  2,14!)  importations  of  olive 
oil.  Of  these,  only  ten  were  refused 
entry,  and  only  three  of  these  were  re- 
fused entry  for  containing  cottonseed 
oil.  These  cottonseed-oil  adulterations 
date  back  to  190S,  when  two  shipments 
were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  in 
1909,  when  one  shipment  was  found  to  be 
adulterated.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  shipment  which  has  given  evi- 
dence of  cottonseed-oil  adulteration.  In 


1910  seven  shipments  of  olive  oil  were 
refused  admission  because  adulterated 
with  peanut  oil,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  cases  discovered  of 
either  cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  adul- 
teration. The  addition  of  cottonseed  oil 
to  olive  oil,  the  Government  specialists 
report,  is  very  easily  detected.  Indica- 
tions, therefore,  are  that  all  olive  oil  ad- 
mitted to  the  country  and  branded  as 
olive  oil  has  been  pure  olive  oil,  and  has 
contained  no  cottonseed  oil  or  peanut 
oil.  Occasionally  the  Government  discov- 
ers a  shipment  of  sardines  in  which  the 
olive  oil  contains  some  cottonseed  oil. 
Experts  point  out  that  it  would  be  illog- 
ical for  the  importer  to  bring  into  this 
country  olive  oil  adulterated  with  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents 
a  gallon  on  the  cottonseed  oil  that  is 
contained  in  the  mixture.  Similarly,  nut 
oils  are  admitted  under  the  tariff  act, 
and  the  specialists  say  that  it  would  be 
absurd  for  an  importer  to  bring  from 
Holland  olive  oil  adulterated  with  peanut 
Oil,  and  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gallon 
on  the  mixture  when  he  could  bring  them 
over  separately  and  avoid  paying  any 
duty  on  the  nut  oil. 


Pure  Water  and  the  Filter 

By  JOHN    B.   HUBER,  M.D. 


THE  best  drinking  water  is  such  as 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  blessed 
hills,  sparkling,  cascading,  silver- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  taking  up  in 
its  passage  from  the  rocks  and  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows  the  gases  that 
make  it  the  most  delicious  draft  ever 
invented.  But  water  supplies  have  been 
known  to  come  partly  from  contami- 
nated streams;  and  there  are  instances 
when  the  babbling  brook  of  the  poet,  by 
reason  of  outhouses  along  the  banks,  has 
rendered  very  prosaic  suffering  and  some 
matter-of-fact  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
and  the  dysenteries. 

Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  governments 
— town,  city,  and  State — to  keep  water 
supplies  pure  and  germ  free;  but  every- 
one knows  how  cruelly  this  duty  has  in 
some  times  and  places  remained  undone. 
In  many  communities  householders  must 
still  do  what  they  can  for  themselves 
to  keep  their  drinking  water  wholesome. 

Spring  waters,  the*  purity  of  which  is 
generally  guaranteed,  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  are  waters  purified  by  distillation 
and  then  aerated  to  make  them  palatable. 
Boiling  any  water  will  make  all  the  germs 
in  it  harmless,  though  it  will  remain  as 
muddy  as  ever;  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  unless  you  mind  taking  your  animal 
food  that  way.  Unfortunately  boiled  water 
is  insipid,  because  all  the  natural  gases 
that  make  it  delightful  bubble  out  in 
the  boiling.  Yet  when  there  are  epi- 
demics of  "ingestion  infection,"  and  no 
guaranteed  system  of  reservoir  filtration 
exists,  the  water  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing must,  for  the  average  citizen,  be 
boiled  or  passed  through  domestic  filters 
ot  assured  efficiency.  The  most  perfect 
of  domestic  filters  are  only  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  state  of  things,  and  one 
which  no  man  zealous  for  his  family's 
welfare  should  endure  indefinitely;  he 


should  put  that  matter  up  to  the  men  he 
has  elected  to  the  public  service,  and 
put  it  up  to  them  hard.  The  small  sand, 
animal  charcoal,  wire  cloth,  filter  paper, 
sponge  and  cotton  contrivances  which 
are  screwed  on  to  the  faucet  and  let  much 
water  pass  rapidly  through  them  are 
not  filters  at  all,  but  simply  strainers, 
that  give  a  murderously  false  sense  of 
security.  They  are  first-rate  soil  for 
germs,  and  the  water  is  richer  in  disease 
after  than  before  their  use.  Removing 
mud,  iron  rust,  and  visible  sediment 
(crude  but  comparatively  harmless  im- 
purities), they  make  the  water  look  more 
attractive,  but  the  germs  that  are  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  thrive  in  them 
all  the  same.  Small  filters  that  allow  a 
good  stream  of  water  to  pass  through 
will  never  stop  germs ;  look  out  for 
leaky  joints,  cracked  tubes,  and  the  like 
in  such  filters.  Filters  that  are  effective 
will  let  water  pass  through  drop  by 
drop ;  to  get  a  fair  stream  a  series  of 
such  filters  should  be  tubed  together  and 
reservoired  in  the  home. 

The  most  effective  domestic  filters 
are  made  of  unglazed  porcelain,  baked 
infusorial  earth,  or  sandstone — the  in- 
ventions of  Bergefeld  and  Pasteur;  but 
through  them  even  germs  may  in  the 
course  of  time  pass  into  the  filtered 
water.  The  best  filters  are  germ  proof 
for  only  a  limited  period  ;  those  willing  to 
pay  the  bacteriologist  for  periodic  inspec- 
tions of  their  filters  may  purchase  water 
security,  but  this  luxury  is  not  for  the 
man  with  a  fifteen-dollar-a-week  job. 

To  clean  the  Bergefeld  or  Pasteur 
filter  the  cylinder  or  candle  is  removed, 
scrubbed  or  brushed,  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing or  baking,  and  then  replaced ;  this 
done  once  a  week  assures  safe  filtration. 
All  domestic  filters  must  be  capable  of 
disjointing  easily  for  such  purification. 


The  Remedy  for  Indecent  Dressing 


(Concluded  from  page  11) 


must,  of  necessity,  be,  and  is,  based  on 
historical  costume.  Paris  has  always 
done  this;  always  adapted:  never  origi- 
nated. Not  a  single  original  fashion. 
per  se,  has  ever  come  from  Paris — it  is 
always  based  on  the  costume  of  other 
races  and  nations,  either  past  or  present. 

BUT  the  American  woman  must  give  the 
American  designer  encouragement. 
She  must  believe  that  her  own  designers 
know  her  needs,  her  temperament,  her 
environment,  better  than  do  the  Parisian 
designers,  most  of  whom  have  never  set 
foot  on  American  soil,  and  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  her  but  are  contemptuous  of 
her.  Xo  Latin  race  can  ever  rightfully 
dress  an  Anglo-Saxon  people :  the  tem- 
perament, the  environment,  the  climate, 
the  needs — all  are  different,  and  it  is 
upon  these  that  proper  costume  rests 
and  is  based.  Moral  conceptions  and 
standards  are  likewise  different.  The 
fresher  American  mental  outlook  would 
be  absolutely  incapable  in  thinking  in 


terms  of  the  present  degenerate  fash- 
ions; they  are  the  expression  of  a  tainted 
Latin  temperament. 

Had  we  years  ago,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  taken  hold  of  the  idea  of  Ameri- 
can fashions  for  American  women  and 
encouraged  and  accepted  it.  we  should 
not  now  be  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a 
fetish  to  let  a  few  eommereialists  of  dis- 
ordered minds,  3,000  miles  away,  say 
what  our  American  girls  and  women 
should  wear.  It  is  our  own  fault  that 
we  have  allowed  this  spectacle  of  inde- 
cent dressing  to  come  upon  us.  and  it 
will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  allow  it  to 
continue.  The  remedy  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple— we  must  turn  away  from  Paris  and 
the  clothes  of  her  demimonde  and  set 
about  to  encourage  our  own  designers, 
our  own  manufacturers,  our  own  dress- 
makers, our  own  industries.  Then  we 
will  conserve  two  things — our  own  eco- 
nomic independence  and  keep  28, 000.000 
of  good  American  dollars  at  home  where 
they  belong,  and  our  own  moral  standards. 
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Woolliness  as  You  Like  It 


By     C.    J.  MANNING 


3 LI)  maids  of  New  England  and 
literary  gentlemen  of  New  York 
have  maligned  the  cowboy  and 
idian  to  so  great  an  extent  that  both 
lese  classes  of  human  beings  would  be 
freed  to  show  credentials  and  affidavits 
I  origin,  did  they  appear  at  any  set 
leeting  of  the  fiction  writers'  New 
ork  local.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
»ne  the  gentlemen  of  the  ranges  and 
;servations  was  developed  at  the  Sioux 
ity,  la.,  Frontier  Days  celebration, 
illy  2,  •'!,  and  4. 

Sioux  City  in  early  days  was  camping 
round  for  Sioux  warriors  and  later  a 
;nter  for  cowmen.  To  celebrate  its 
issage  from  trading  post  to  city,  the 
•ontier  show  was  arranged  by  business 
en,  who  decided  no  better  way  to  show 
me's  flight  could  be  evolved  than  that 
C  giving  living  picture  reproduction  of 
le  old  lawless  days. 

The  Interstate  Live  Stock  Fairground 
as  chosen  as  setting  for  the  celebra- 
on.  To  the  great  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
iontana,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
ulo,  and  Texas  were  sent  announce- 
ents  that  $25,000  would  be  divided 
uong  cowboys,  cowgirls,  and  Indians 
iat  might  see  lit  to  participate  in  West- 
rn  sport  contests. 

Sioux  City  is  joined  to  Nebraska  by  a 
reat  bridge.  Managers  had  occasion  to 
inounce  through  newspapers  that  at 
son,  July  1,  the  Winnebago  Indian  dele- 
tion would  cross  the  bridge  on  the  way 
>  the  celebration.  A  great  crowd  of  the 
Oinitiated  gathered  to  witness  the  red- 
dn  invasion. 

NOT  A  SCALP  LOCK  ! 

xt  HAT  a  disappointment  that  inva- 
/V  sion  was  to  those  who  got  Indian 
)lklore  via  the  moving-picture  film  and 
le  penny  dreadful ! 

A  six-passenger  touring  car  bumped 
rer  the  bridge,  drew  up  in  a  cloud  of 
nst  at  the  toll-keeper's  gate,  and  a  recl- 
aimed individual  dropped  out  to  pay 
>r  passage.  In  a  rear  seat  was  a  woman 
!  dusky  hue.  She  was  toying  with  two 
>und-headed,  dark-faced  youths.  The 
otor  moved  on. 

"Indians,"  explained  the  gatekeeper 
i  the  crowd. 

"Why,  he  wore  a  white  collar,  a  shirt, 
nl  necktie.  I'll  wager  $100  she  had  a 
it  skirt  on,"  protested  a  disappointed 
mderfoot. 

"Can't  help  that,"  conceded  the  toll 
iker.  "The  buck  was  Harry  Walks  in 
ie  Morning  and  the  squaw  was  Minnie 
its  Long  on  a  Torch.  They  are  Winne- 
tgos." 

"Now,  you  aren't  sure  that  woman 
asn't  Minnie  Sits  Long  on  a  Piazza,  or 
[innie  Sits  under  a  Pergola,  are  you?" 
ircastically  rejoined  the  tenderfoot. 

At  this  juncture  came  other  motors 
id  light  wagons,  bearing  more  Winne- 
igos.  All  wore  white  collars.  None 
me  leathers.  P>o\vie  knives  or  quick- 
looting  ritles  were  not  in  evidence, 
ioux  City  ceased  trembling  for  the 
iture  of  the  city  and  awaited  the  arrival 
E  the  blood-loving  Sioux  warriors  from 
ankton  reservation. 

Sioux  chiefs  dropped  off  a  train  on 
sunlit  afternoon.  They  wore  business 
uits  of  gray,  tan,  and  blue.  The  buck 
nd  squaw  in  the  lead  spied  an  ice- 
ream-parlor  sign  and  a  soft-drink  orgy 
usued.  One  of  the  celebration  managers 
lught  the  party  with  the  third  ice  and 
bey  clambered  aboard  cars  bound  for 
lie  scene  of  the  show. 
One  strap-hanging  squaw,  after  two 
irrid  miles  of  travel,  protested  against 
ie  street-car  service,  to  the  disgust  of  a 
ily-white,  who  had  thrilled  to  Western 
rama  in  pictures. 

As  the  Indians  alighted  at  the  grounds 
hey  were  told  that  feathers  could  be 
ad  inside  and  that  day  wages  and  food 
fould  be  given  to  all  braves  appearing 
Q  costume  during  the  congress  and 
ances.  The  Harry  Lauder  of  the  squad 
esired  to  know  if  the  management 
rould  pay  his  laundry  bills.  Being  as- 
ured  the  matter  would  be  taken  care  of, 
ie  marched  in  stately  grandeur  to  the 
epees  the  management  had  provided. 

No  dog-soup  menu  was  to  be  found 
n  the  Indian  camp.  Bucks  insisted  they 
aust  have  the  best  cuts  of  beef.  When 

visitor  suggested  he  would  like  to  see 
he  camp  chef  lull  a  languid  dog  to  soup 


he  was  told  by  a  Carlisle  graduate  to 
"Beat  it !" 

The  Carlisle  man  and  a  group  of  his 
college  fellows  directed  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish the  staging  of  the  ghost  and  war 
dances  in  the  arena. 

"We  maintain  tribal  traditions  and 
customs  as  a  matter  of  race  pride,"  he 
explained  to  questioners.  "We  wear  the 
feathers  of  our  fathers  on  but  few  occa- 
sions. We  deem  the  feathers  insanitary." 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS   WIELD  THE  LARIAT 

MANAGERS  of  the  celebration  thought 
the  advent  of  the  cowboys  would  stir 
the  city.  They  thought  the  fiction  cry: 
"Whoop  la !  Pull  in  your  windows  or 
we'll  shoot  'em  out."  would  ring  through 
the  streets.  The  cowboys  came,  sought 
hotel  rooms,  and  awaited  the  contests 
in  peace.  They  used  the  hotel  silver 
with  respect.  Clerks  were  not  called  on 
to  check  guns  overnight.  In  the  lobbies 
the  gentlemen  of  the  plains  discussed  col- 
lege days,  modern  range  methods,  and 
scientific  farming.  They  were  different 
from  the  average  individual  because 
they  wore  the  wide-brimmed  felt  hat. 

A  situation  had  to  be  met  by  the 
management,  because  the  visitors  had 
brought  no  such  story-tellers  as  have 
been  pictured  in  all  stories  of  Western 
setting.  Joe  Morton,  general  manager  of 
the  celebration,  also  secretary  of  the  In- 
terstate Fair,  first  urged  the  cowboys  to 
spread  a  few  yarns  in  passing  through 
crowds,  and  then,  noting  that  the  cow- 
men took  poorly  to  fiction,  hired  two 
fertile-brained  city  youths  to  don  chaps 
and  sombrero  and  to  spin  Western  tales 
in  tents  or  paddocks  where  the  curious 
might  gather. 

Visitors  listened,  wide-eyed  ! 
One  young  man   traveled   under  the 
pleasant    title    of    "Sneaking  Lariat" 
Jones.     The  other  youth's  "pen  name" 
was  "Dead  Shot"  Cartwright. 

When  a  crowd  gathered  "Sneaking 
Lariat"  began  to  carve  his  name  in  the 
pillars  of  the  grandstand.  He  wielded 
an  evil-looking  knife,  and  at  intervals 
disgorged  a  great  stream  of  tobacco 
juice  in  department-store  abandon.  The 
crowd  agreed  "Sneaking  Lariat"  was  the 
only  cowboy  on  the  turf. 

While  this  was  going  forward  on  the 
side  lines  out  in  the  sport  arena  the  West 
was  being  depicted  in  "whoop-la"  fash- 
ion, while  moving-picture  batteries 
worked  overtime  and  rough-rider  bands 
supplied  the  musical  clamor.  "<  )ld  Steam- 
boat" and  "Rocking  Chair,"  famous 
throughout  the  West  as  "the  meanest 
outlaws  in  the  world,"  were  mounted  and 
conquered  by  college-degree  men  like 
Frank  Carter,  formerly  of  Iowa,  but  now 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  William  Obele 
of  Fort  Pierre.  S.  Dak.  Bachelors  of 
arts  wielded  the  lariat  and  dropped 
Texas  longhorns  with  the  graceful  ease 
made  famous  in  the  Remington  pictures. 

NEED   A   FAIR    SHOW    IN  LITERATURE 

CHARLES  IRWIN,  responsible  for  the 
Cheyenne  Day's  celebration,  was  gen- 
eral director  of  the  field  sports,  and  his 
champion  riders  and  ropers  were  fea- 
tured in  horseback  quadrille,  potato  con- 
tests, and  night-shirt  races.  Champions 
from  the  Calgary  Stampede,  the  Winnipeg 
Roundup,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Rodeo 
were  gathered  in  by  the  glitter  of  purses 
offered.  While  they  demonstrated  un- 
canny skill  in  riding  and  rope  tossing, 
they  also  played  to  the  picture  stands 
and  the  newspaper  squads,  explaining 
that  their  next  move  would  be  into 
vaudeville,  and  that  they  wanted  large 
type  prominence  to  attract  booking 
agents. 

Two  cowboys  slept  on  a  downtown 
hotel  roof,  explaining  for  publication 
that  they  liked  life  in  the  open.  ( )ne 
complained  of  rheumatic  twinges  after 
a  night  of  exposure  and  questioned 
whether  he  was  being  paid  a  sufficient 
wage,  later  submitting  a  protest  to  Mr. 
Morton. 

The  crowd  verdict  (over  60,000  people 
witnessed  the  programs)  was  that  the 
frontier  day  and  man  had  passed  on.  and 
that  the  rising  generation  of  cowmen 
was  wise  in  choice  of  drinks,  words,  and 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  ends 
that  once  brought  broken  pates  and 
necks.  All  this  new  generation  needs 
is  a  fair  show  in  literature. 


"38-Six"  Seven-Passenger  Limousine — $5300 

THE  NEW  PEERLESS  CLOSED  CARS 


If^jjj  HE  New  Peerless  Closed  Cars,  in 
type  and  detail,  are  characterized 
[IKJHj  by  an  advanced  independence  in 
^^&/>^  design  and  construction  that  makes 
them  superior  to  all  former  Peerless  Models 
and  to  other  closed  cars. 

In  external  beauty,  richness  and  perfection  of  internal  ap- 
pointments.in  originality andmaturity  of  detail, in  dignity  and 
complete  freedom  from  eccentricities  they  are  unequalled  by 
any  other  vehicle  produced  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

EXCLUSIVE  DETAILS:  Auxiliary  seats  fold  completely  into  the 
front  wall  of  the  car;  windows  are  sashless,  Swiss  Railway  type,  polished 
plate,  automatic  control;  division  window  at  front  of  tonneau  has  no  ob- 
structing mullion;  doors  open  almost  flat  against  the  car;  upholstery  is 
Turkish  Roll  type;  electric  chauphone,  Pullman  type  electric  lights,  con- 
cealed when  not  in  use;  automatic  step  light  when  door  is  opened;  and 
many  other  distinct  novelties. 

Three  Six-Cylinder  Models:  "38-Six," "48-Six," "60-Six."  Limousine. 
Landaulet,  Coupe  and  Berline-Limousine  Bodies.    Prices  $5300  to  $7200. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland 

Makers  also  of  Peerless  Trucks 


HOTEL  MCALPIK 

Herald  Square 

NEW  YORK 

Nearer  than  Anything  to  Everything 

Thelnviting  atmosphere  of  the  Hotel  Mc  Alpin 
— its  luxurious,  home-like  comfort — excep- 
tional facilities  and  service — distinctive  res- 
taurants— and  the  notable  moderation  in  prices— all 
serve  to  make  it  the  ideal  home  for  you  when  in 
New  York— whether  your  stay  be  long  orshort. 

The  world's  largest,  safest,  most  popular  hotel— best 
equipped  to  furnish  you  the  accommodations  you  seek 
— at  the  prices  you  have  always  wanted  to  pay.  In  lo- 
cation it  is  ideally  central — at  Broadway  and  34th  Street 
— right  at  the  center  of  the  big  shops  and  theaters. 

McAlpin  guests  have  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
greater  city — every  means  of  transportation  immedi- 
ately and  conveniently  available. 

Reservations  by  telegraph  at  our  expense 
Management  of  MERRY  &  BOOMER 


it 
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Best  heating 
story  of  all! 


What  a  time  for  the  young- 
sters -  -  when  "Grandpa" 
comes  to  visit,  with  his  big 
heart  and  old-time  stories  ! 
What  interest  in  those  jolly, 
moon-lit  evenings  when  he 
tells  of  his  exploits  and 
about  the  rigors  of  his  boy- 
hood winters  !  How  sharp 
the  difference  between 
cabin  -  comfort  "  60  years 
ago"  and  the  genial  warmth 
and  quick  convenience  of 

American  x  Ideal 

il  Radiators  *-Mboilers 

Such  contrasts,  with  tales  of  by- 
gone hardships,  surely  make 
little  hearers,  as  well  as  grown- 
ups, appreciate  the  great  work  of 
heating  inventors,  iron  workers, 
and  fitterswho  havedonesomuch 
to  comfort  the  homes  of  today. 

In  "Grandpa's"  younger  days  comfort 
was  sparce  and  hard-earned  by  fire- 
place and  stoves,  wood-fed  every  hour 
and  poked  fifty  times  a  day  —  a  con- 
stant job.  And  when  the  biting  wind 
blew  hard,  comfort  went  with  it.  In 
homes  of  today  AMERICAN  Radiators 
place  wind-defying  comfort  evenly  in 
all  nooks  and  rooms  from  IDEAL 
Boilers  fed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
self-regulated  to  keep  up  comfort 
evenly  and  fuel  costs  down. 
Our  modern  outfits  are  made  in  all  sizes,  for 
smallest  cottages  up  to  largest  buildings. 
Their  capacities  to  make  and  distribute  the 
most  heat  from  coal  burned  are  proved  in  our 
Test  Laboratories  in  United  States,  France 
and  Germany.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can 
you  get  better  heating  control  and  fuel  econ- 
omy than  produced  by  these  outfits. 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia- 
tors are  made  of  best 
cast-iron;  no  parts  to 
warp,  wriggle  apart 
or  wear  out;  will  last 
a  century.  What  you 
pay  for  them  adds 
much  to  your  build- 
ing values,  which  tells 
in  higher  rental  or 
sales  price.  As  they 
bring  no  dust  or  dirt 
into  the  rooms  (as 
from  old  -  fashioned 
ways)  much  cleaning 
drudgery  is  saved 
the  women  and 
damage  to  furnish- 
ings avoided. 
Would  you  like  to 
read  one  of  our 
modern  heating 
stories?  Write  for 
"  Ideal  Heat  ing  " 
today  —  it's  yours, 
free. 


A  No.  3-22-W  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  461  sq.  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  owner  $225.  were 
used  to  beat  this  cottage. 
At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  repu- 
table, competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc..  which  are 
extra,  and  vary  according 
to  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions. 


Write  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  Machine  is  cellar- 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genu- 
inely practical  machine, 
and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


fflERIGANpADIATOKf.OiWPANY 

Showrooms  in  all  large  cities 
Write  Department  31  CHICAGO 


at  them,  or  back  to  the  road,  to 
waif  fur  the  fires  to  burn  them- 
selves   out.      Hut    they    do  not 
burn  out.    That  is.  as  fast  as 
one  Held  or  house  is  consumed*  an- 
other is  set  on  fire;  the  old  colonel  has 
arranged  all  (hat.  He  is  determined  that 
(he  enemy  shall  have  no  opportunity  to 
"waste  the  land  with  fire  and  sword." 
That  will  he  attended  to  for  him,  so  that 
he  will  have  to  pass  through  a  blackened, 
kiln-dried  desert,  broken  only  by  green 
oases,    where    pasture    lands    defy  the 
flames.  He — the   colonel — knows  well 
that  there  is  no  ally  more  effective  and 
terrible  than  thirst.    This  ally  now  be- 
gins to  make  itself  felt. 

Soon  the  water  in  the  enemy's  can- 
teens is  gone.  Eagerly  his  men  rush 
into  the  scorching  heat  radius  of  a 
burning  farmhouse,  only  to  turn  away 
again  with  bitter  curses  and  an  added 
score  of  hatred  toward  those  whose  land 
they  are  invading.  For  the  animals 
that  could  not  be  driven  away — pigs, 
mostly,  and  sheep — have  been  killed  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  wells.  Al- 
ready their  waters  are  so  polluted  that 
to  drink  them  is  practically  suicide.  Yet 
some  of  the  enemy's  men  do  drink  be- 
fore their  officers  can  stop  them. 

Is  not  this  poisoning  of  wells  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war?  Certainly  it 
is.  But  men  who  are  not  given  the 
benefit  of  those  laws  are  hardly  disposed 
to  accord  such  benefits  to  their  adver- 
saries. No  truer  phrase  was  ever  coined 
than  that  of  General  Sherman  when  he 
said  that  "war  is  hell."  He  might  have 
added  that  when  soldiers  meet  civilians 
who  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  their  country — why,  then  it  is 
that  war  takes  on  its  most  superlatively 
hellish  aspect. 

THIO  enemy  has  not  captured  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  :  those 
men  who  have  fallen  into  his  hands  he 
has  treated  even  as  he  treated  the  old 
fisherman.  From  now  on  he  spares  no 
one,  not  even  the  few  women  who  have 
not  made  their  escape,  nor  their  chil- 
dren. The  dead  bodies  of  the  men  are 
found  mutilated  in  the  nameless  and 
horrible  manner  which,  strangely  enough, 
is  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  world 
where  unbridled, 
uncivilized  warfare 
is  waged.  It  must 
he  prompted  solely 
by  the  most  brutal 
instincts  latent  in 
the  nature  of  man; 
it  can  hardly  have 
been  communicated 
from  one  land  to 
another.  The 
Yankee  does  not 
reply  to  this  indig- 
nity in  kind.  But 
he  does  other 
things.  He  does 
not  realize  that 
the  enemy  is  not 
wholly  without  the 
only  excuse  that 
could  serve  to  pal- 
liate his  acts.  But 
it  is  a  fact.  Thirst, 
carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, will  bring 
with  it  insanity  of 

the  most  agonizing  sort.  What  between 
heat,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  rage,  many  of 
the  enemy's  men  are  literally  crazy  now. 
His  horses  are  falling  by  scores.  His 
attempts  to  bring  water  from  the  rear 
are  utterly  inadequate:  his  means  of 
doing  so  are  so  small,  his  men  and 
horses  so  many. 

His  aeroplanes  have  proved  all  but 
useless.  It  is  but  rarely  that  they  can 
get  an  adequate  view  of  the  country 
through  the  pall  of  smoke  that  hangs 
over  it.  Once  one  of  them  catches  a 
glimpse  of  men  working  busily  at  a  road 
near  the  railway.  In  order  to  see  more 
distinctly,  he  swoops  like  a  hawk — and 
gets  too  low.  A  chorus  of  rifle  shots 
rings  out.  The  monoplane  dives  as  a 
boy's  kite  sometimes  does,  and  striking 
the  earth  head  on,  it  crushes  its  aviator 
and  the  passenger  under  its  engine.  And 
the  work  on  the  road  goes  on. 

The  road  here  runs  along  the  face 
of  a  rise.  On  one  side  there  is  a  steep 
declivity:  on  the  other  a  steeper  bank. 
This  bank  has  been  heavily  undercut. 
Along  the  back  of  the  wedge-shaped  cave 
thus  formed  a  continuous  box — a  sort 
of  square,  wooden  pipe — has  been  laid. 
It  is  filled  with  powder.  Over  it  planks 
are  set  upright,  and  against  these  planks 
gravel  has  been  thrown  until  the  bank 
has    resumed    its    normal  appearance. 


The  Doom  of  the  Invader 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

This  is  a  species  of  mine  known  as  a 
"fougasse." 

The  sun.  a  mere  red  ball  as  seen 
through  the  smoke,  has  passed  over 
the  land  and  gone  below  the  western 
horizon.  Night  brings  no  cessation  of 
toil.  The  roads  over  which  the  enemy 
is  passing  have  practically  to  be  rebuilt 
as  he  goes.  Point  mines  are  succeeded 
by  trench  mines,  which  lay  it  open  as 
though  some  giant  plow  had  passed 
through  it.  Incidentally  many  men  are 
killed;  but  men  in  this  case  are  only 
pawns  in  the  game,  and  are  of  but  little 
value  compared  to  the  time  that  is 
wasted.  The  enemy  has  more  men,  but 
time  is  a  thing  that  he  cannot  com- 
mand. 

Still  he  toils  doggedly  on  toward  the 
railway,  which  at  this  point  runs  in  a 
direction  practically  parallel  to  the  coast 
line.  The  enemy  is  brave.  Most  men 
are.  The  coward  is  a  rare  exception: 
hence  the  black  disgrace  of  cowardice. 


O  crazy  with  toil  and  thirst,  the  enemy 
nears  his  objective,  the  railway,  and 
starts  to  cross  the  rise.  There  is  a 
stream,  too  large  to  pollute,  on  the  far 
side  of  that  rise;  his  aeroplanes  have 
told  him  that  much.  But  as  the  head 
of  his  column  nears  this  stream  some 
one,  concealed  at  a  distance,  jams  home 
the  plunger  of  a  firing  battery.  With  a 
flash  and  a  muffled  roar  the  fougasse 
explodes,  sending  along  its  half  mile  of 
length  a  blighting  shower  of  stones  and 
gravel  across  the  road,  sweeping  from 
its  surface  every  living  thing. 

Even  this  does  not  deter  the  thirst- 
maddened  men  who  follow.  In  silence 
— for  their  parched  throats  refuse  to 
voice  a  cheer — they  rush  forward  and 
are  killed  like  rats  as  they  throw  them- 
selves prone  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
to  drink.  The  colonel  at  last  has  made 
a  stand,  and  is  occupying  a  line  of  sand- 
bags laid  along  the  railway  bank. 

Beating  them  with  the  flats  of  swords, 
the  enemy's  officers  manage  to  get  their 


His  transports  are  taken  or  sunk,  his 
warships  also  taken  or  driven  away 

men  into  line.  Bayonets  flash  and  rattle 
as  they  are  snapped  in  place,  and  they 
charge,  taking  a  line  of  empty  works  in 
time  to  send  a  useless  volley  after  a 
speeding  train. 

STILL  the  enemy  has  water  now:  also 
he  has  the  railway  at  this  point — that 
is.  what,  there  is  left  of  it.  A  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  seaport  terminus 
shows  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it, 
for  the  present  at  least,  in  that  direction. 
The  rails  have  been  torn  up.  heated  in 
the  middle  over  fires  of  ties,  and  then 
twisted,  by  means  of  great  wrenches  at 
each  end,  and  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Bails  that  are  merely  bent  can 
be  straightened,  but  those  twisted  in 
this  manner  are  useless  until  rerolled. 
There  has  been  a  small  yard  at  the  point 
that  the  enemy  has  taken.  The  cars 
have  been  set  ablaze,  and  are  burning 
merrily.  Some  of  the  engines  have  had 
their  cylinder  heads  removed:  others  are 
permanently  disabled  by  means  of  dyna- 
mite exploded  in  their  fire  boxes. 

Patiently  he  sets  about  saving  what 
he  can  and  repairing  damages.  He  ex- 
pects to  need  those  cars  and  engines. 


With  the  seaport  town  he  does 
not  at  present  concern  himself. 
Its  garrison,  though  too  small 
to  make  a  sortie  against  him.  is] 
still  too  large  and  too  securely  placed 
readily  to  be  taken  by  storm  or  a  di- 
rect attack.  Later  he  intends  to  act 
against  it  in  conjunction  with  his  ships: 
at  present  it  is  with  the  other  direction 
that  he  occupies  himself.  It  is  from 
that  direction  that  the  American  forces 
will  come.  His  plan  is  to  take  up  the 
rails  in  order  that  he  may  securely  in- 
trench himself  in  the  position  he  has 
gained.  Later  he  can  replace  those  rails 
when  he  needs  to  use  them.  In  order  in 
take  them  up,  however,  a  train  is  needed 
— and  a  clear  track. 

To  test  this  latter  point  he  sends  forth 
a  pilot  engine,  running  wild— that  is, 
with  its  throttle  open  and'  its  cab  un- 
occupied. It  meets  a  rail  joint,  cun- 
ningly opened,  on  the  outside  of  a  curve 
and  plunges  over  a  bank.  A  second  en- 
gine has  her  vitals  speared  by  a  rail  that 
has  been  set  in  the  middle  of  the  track, 
so  that  its  end  points  diagonally  up  and 
backward.  He  resolves  to  wait  until 
morning,  then  not  far  away,  before 
starting  out  with  the  train  that  he  has 
managed  to  get  together.  When  morn- 
ing comes,  however,  his  attention  is 
otherwise  engaged. 

First  the  wires  of  his  field  telegraph 
are  cut — but  that  is  continually  happen- 
ing. Then  his  scouts  begin  to  come  in. 
Small  bodies  of  American  troops  have 
been  met.  which  are  evidently  the  fore- 
runners of  larger  bodies.  Neither  would 
this  disquiet  him  ordinarily;  it  is  noth-' 
ing  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  What 
does  disturb  him  is  the  fact  that  these 
small  bodies  seem  to  have  appeared  not 
only  on  his  front,  but  also  on  both  flanks, 
showing  that  the  Americans  are  attempt- 
ing to  surround  him  on  three  sides  and 
cut  him  off  from  the  fourth,  the  sea  and 
his  ships,  which  form  his  base. 

THE  distant  "wop!  wop!  wop  !"of  rifle 
fire  begins  to  make  itself  heard.  It 
gains  strength  until  it  comes  in  gusts, 
exactly  like  thousands  of  packs  of  tire- 
crackers  set  off  together.  Also  it  comes 
closer;  the  enemy's  outposts  are  being 
driven  in.  A  shell, 
fired  from  a  field 
gun.  screams  into 
camp,  buries  itself 
in  the  bank,  and  ex- 
plodes there  harm- 
lessly. Another 
follows  it  and  still 
another.  Then 
comes  one  from  a 
flank. 

Already    he  has 
sent  all  the  men  he 
can  spare  to  pro- 
tect those  flanks  of 
his.     Now  these 
men  are  falling 
b  a  c  k  .  Orderlies 
and  gallopers  bear 
dispatches  and 
verbal  messages, 
begging  for'  reen-  i 
forcements :  but  the 
enemy   dares  send 
no  more.  Reluc- 
tantly he  orders  a 
retreat — and   it   is  j 
like  the  r  e  t  r  e  a  t 
from  Concord.    It  is  not  a  rout  at  first. 
At  no  time  is  it  entirely  a  rout,  in  fact.  1 
The  enemy's  rear  guard  holds  its  forma- 
tion throughout.    It  is  like  some  beast  J 
of  prey  which,  though  obliged  to  flee  for 
safety,  still  will  make  a  stand  and  fight  i 
savagely  when   its  pursuers  come  tooH 
close  on  its  heels. 

The  main  body,  however,  has  not  even! 
the  poor  consolation  of  carrying  on  this  j 
losing  tight  as  it  hurries,  once  more  tori 
tured  by  thirst,  along  that  fire-blasted  j 
road.    The  volunteer  civilians  of  the  oldB 
colonel's  force,  they  find,  have  returned! 
to  their  former  home  by  devious  ways.B 
Every  tree,  every  blackened  rock  almost,! 
has  a  man  behind  it  with  a  rifle  in  his 
hands  and  the  memory  of  those. muti-i 
lated    corpses   blazoned    on    his    mind.  1 
There  is  little  use  in  detaching  parties, 
to  oppose  them;  it  would  be  like  trying 
to  catch  fleas  with  a  boxing  glove.  Be-J 
sides,   there  is  a  rumor  which  passes* 
along  the  column's  length  that  makesS 
1  hem  hasten  until  they  sometimes  drop 
exhausted  by  the  road  side  by  side  with; 
those  who  have  fallen  to  the  rifles  of  the 
men  behind  the  trees  and  rocks.  And 
there   is   a   sound   that   confirms  thatfl 
rumor. 

This  sound  is  the  distant,  thudding 
rumble  of  many  heavy  guns  fired  r; 
idly.    It  tells  the  enemy's  men  that  liiq 
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This  Great  Plant  Produces— 

—  more  speedometers  for  automobiles 

—  more  speedometers  for  motorcycles 

—  more  speedometers  for  electric  pleasure  cars 

—  more  speedometers  for  gasoline  trucks 

—  more  speedometers  for  electric  trucks 

—  more  speed  indicators  for  motor  boats 

—  more  speedometers  for  cream  separators 

—  more  hub-odometers  for  gasoline  trucks 

—  more  hub-odometers  for  electric  trucks 

than  all  the  other  combined  speedometer  factories  in  the  world 


SUCH  a  sweeping  and  con- 
spicuous domination  sharply 
emphasizes  our  recognition 
as  the  world's  most  eminent 
authorities  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  correct  principle, 
operation  and  method  of  con- 


structing fine  instruments  for 
the  measurement  of  precise 
speed  and  exact  mileage. 

Nowadays,  you  seldom  find  a 
car  that  is  not  equipped  with  a 
Stewart.  It  will  pay  you  to  have 
a  Stewart  on  your  car. 


The  Stewart  Speedometer  Factory,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Howard  Watch 


THE  World's  Record 
forspeedonthe  water 
is  held  by  a  motor  boat 
— 45.22  miles  an  hour.  A 
measured  mile  in  less  than 
one  minute  and  twenty 
seconds :  Howard  time. 

Forget  for  a  moment  that  speed 
boat  racing  is  a  sport.  Consider 
its  practical  results.  At  any  given 
price,  compare  the  motor  boat  of 
today  with  that  of  a  few  years  back. 

In  every  American  industry,  you  will 
trace  all  its  progress  to  hard-headed  efforts 
to  beat  the  record  for  efficient  use  of  time. 


When  you  see  a  concern  forging  ahead 
of  competition,  stamping  its  individuality 
on  the  trade — there  you  find  the  Howard 
type  of  man  putting  the  thing  across. 

The  Howard  Watch  owner  may  be 
the  titular  head  of  the  concern,  the  Super- 
intendent or  Department  Manager.  It 
is  just  as  likely  to  be'  some  inspired 
youngster,  who  would  probably  disclaim 
any  part  in  moulding  the  career  of  the 
business.  As  if  he  could  help  exerting 
the  power  he  does  ! 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixea 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  17-jewel  {double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  at  $150 — 
and  the  Edward  Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.  Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Loc  of  the  HOWARD  Watch," 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  A,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pulls  4000  Pounds 
Up  20%  Grade 


Autowline  can  be  attached  to 
any  car  quick  as  a  wink.  It  will 
pull  your  car,  or  your  friend's  car, 
home  every  time.  It  will  also  start 
a  stalled  wheel  on  its  own  power. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

Made  of  famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

is  25  feet  of  finest  flexible,'/-inch  steel  wire 
ropeonearth;  weighs  only  5  pounds.  Coils 
up  flat  under  a  cushion  until  you  need  it. 

Buy  a  Basline  Autowline  from  your 
accessory  dealer  for  only  $3.75  today. 
Then  you're  good  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  of  the  road. 

tTj-p^  Autowline  circular  tells  the  whole 
*         story  in  pictures.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

819  No.  2nd  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York  Office.  76  A  Warren  Street 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  Bhip  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  day*. 

DO  NOT  BUY 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illimtratlnc  every  kind  ol 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  <>i 
prion  and  immmIbim  dm  offers. 
AMr  PCWT  is  al!  u  vm  cost  TOU 

VHIC  vtll  1  to  write  a  postal  and 
everything  will  be  sent  you  free  post- 
paid by  return  mail.  Yon  will  get  much 
valuable  information.  Do  not  wait, 
write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

Fundries  at  hnlf  tmtnl  prief*. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 


Most  Famous 

for  the  highest  quality  in  every 
particle — is  Pears'  Soap — and  for 
the  possession  of  those  special 
emollient  properties  which  soften 
and  beautify  the  skin.  Moreover, 
Pears*  Soap  is 

Most  Economical 

because  its  price  is  absolutely  low 
— and  because  it  has  no  mixture  of 
water  to  cheapen  it.  It  contains  no 
impure  or  inferior  ingredients.  It  is 
a  positive  help  to  the  most  delicate 
skin.  Matchless  for  the  complexion 
— there's  money  saving  as  well  in 


Binder  for  Collier's 

$1.25  Express  Prepaid 

Half  morocco,  with  title  in  gold. 
With  patent  clasps,  so  that  the  num- 
bers may  be  inserted  weekly.  Will 
hold  one  volume.  Sent  by  express 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

COLLIER'S 

416  Wat  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York  City 


ships  are  engaged.  Then  he  cotues  to 
know,  as  the  news  is  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  his  transports  are  taken 
or  sunk,  his  warships  also  taken  or 
driven  away.  No  line  of  retreat  is  left 
open  now.  Some  of  the  survivors  break 
into  the  woods,  vainly  hoping  to  conceal 
themselves,  but  only  to  be  slaughtered 
there.  Others  gather  in  little  groups, 
trying  desperately  to  fight  against  their 
relentless  and  unseen  foes.  When  at 
length  the  khaki  uniforms  of  the  regular 
American  forces  appear,  they  hail  those 
uniforms  with  devout  thankfulness  as 
a  refuge  and  a  protection  from  the  erst- 
while peaceful  Inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tryside, changed  back  to  primitive  sav- 
agery by  the  enemy's  coming. 


tULLlER'S 


So  the  invasion  ends.  The  enemy  has 
left  a  heritage  of  hatred  against  him 
which  not  fifty  years  of  ordinary  war- 
fare could  have  brought  into  being,  nor 
can  five  hundred  years  of  peace  eradi- 
cate. He  has  drawn  a  black  line  through 
a  portion  of  our  land — but  it  is  a  very 
short  line  when  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  land.  He  has  lost  much  and  inflicted 
much  loss.  Neither  side  has  gained  any- 
thing worth  having. 

The  case  here  stated  was  purposely 
made  an  extreme  one,  and  it  is,  of  course 
imaginary.  Yet  there  is  not  an  incident 
here  recounted  that  has  not  had  a  hun- 
dred parallels— save  perhaps  that  of  the 
aeroplane  and  the  motor  car.  Nothing 
that  is  here  recounted  is  impossible. 


Brickbats  &  Bouquets 


COLLIER'S  WEEKLY,  which  always 
gets  the  latest  when  there's  anything 
doing  or  when  there  isn't. 

—Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Telegram. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  is  not  always 
wrong.  Tt  sometimes  rushes  in  where 
many  another  angel  might  fear  to  tread, 
and  suffers  a  clipping  of  its  wings. 

—Charleston  (W.  Ya.)  Gazette. 

Mark  Sullivan  has  now  progressed  to 
the  point  of  advising  the  abolition  of 
the  Congressional  campaign  committees. 
— Hartford  (Conn.)  Gourant. 

* 

Mark  Sullivan  of  Collier's,  one  of  the 
most  keen  and  careful  observers  of  Con- 
gressional proceedings. 

—Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Herald. 

* 

It  is  strange  to  find  Mark  Sullivan, 
Collier's  Congressional  expert,  declar- 
ing that  conservation  is  yet  the  great 
issue  of  the  country,  and  that  its  care 
really  rests  in  Republican  hands.  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  his  publication  did  every- 
thing possible  to  align  the  Republican 
party  against  the  policy  and  give  it 
over  to  the  party  of  Roosevelt  and 
Pinchot.  Mr.  Taft's  wise  and  sane  con- 
servation policies  were  ignored  or  mis- 
represented, and  the  wisdom  and  altru- 
ism of  the  Pinchot  school  of  politics 
accentuated. — Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

* 

No  doubt  the  Senators  feel,  like  Pat- 
rick Henry  on  a  certain  notable  occa- 
sion, that  if  standing  up  for  a  great 
industry  and  a  half  million  people  at 
home  be  treason,  then  let  Collier's 
Weekly  and  Mark  Sullivan  and  John 
L.  Sullivan  make  the  most  of  it. 

—Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star. 


Collier's  Weekly  says  a  vote  against 
the  Underwood  Bill  is  a  vote  for  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

— Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


One  typical  organ  of  free  trade  or 
near  free  trade — Collier's  Weekly — is 
o.uite  plain  and  direct  in  its  program  for 
cheapening  the  cost  of  food  in  the  United 
States. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader. 


Collier's  Weekly  did  more  to  assist 
the  great   Progressive  cause  than  any 
other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 
— Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern. 

♦ 

Butte,  Mont. 
The  way  Mark  Sullivan  is  holding  up 
Wilson's  hands  in  the  big  fight  is  cer- 
tainly commendable.     Wm.  F.  Fagan. 

* 

Riverside,  Cal. 
Firmly  believing  that  when  a  great 
publication  fearlessly  and  earnestly  as- 
sails the  liquor  traffic,  and.  through  the 
medium  of  powerful  editorial  and  force- 
ful cartoon,  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  more  vital  interest  in  the 
terrible  havoc  being  wrought  by  the  evil 
of  strong  drink,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Riverside.  Cal..  the 
largest  men's  Bible  class  in  the  State, 
take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  Collier's  for 
their  courageous  stand,  and  bid  them  a 
hearty  Oodspeed  in  their  splendid  efforts 


to  bring  about  the  complete  overthrow 
■  of  King  Alcohol  in  our  nation. 
By  order  of  the  class. 
Jesse  A.  Hungate,  Class  Teacher. 

* 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  believe 
Collier's  Weekly  is  not  for  legal  pro- 
hibition, but  against  if.  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  mischief  maker. 

— Parkersburg  (W.  Ya.)  Journal. 

* 

Warning  from  Collier's  to  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  country  is  entitled  to 
thoughtful  consideration. 

— Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  having  done  what 
it  could  to  disorganize  the  Republican 
party,  has  now  begun  on  the  Democrats. 
—Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawh-Eye. 
* 

Collier's  magazine,  the  great  weekly 
that  is  doing  so  much  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  there  is. 
after  all,  something  really  worth  while 
to  strive  for  other  than  the  mad  rush 
for  power  and  pelf. 
— Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Progressive. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  steady  improvement  noticeable  in 
Collier's?  I  know  that  editors  are  busy 
people,  but  even  the  biggest  folk  like  to 
know  that  their  work  is  appreciated. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  excellent  fiction  you  publish  each 
week  and  for  the  broad  policy,  which 
includes  all  that  is  worthy,  even  though 
it  may  occasionally  offend  Mrs.  Grundy. 
I  especially  have  in  mind  a  story  pub- 
lished recently,  called  "In  the  House  of 
the  Living  Death,"  by  C  Hilton-Turvey. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  a 
brothel.  When  you  accepted  the  work 
for  publication  you  were  doubtless  aware 
that  it  might  offend  those  who  evade 
mentioning  such  places  with  a  vague  no- 
tion that  by  ignoring  them  they  elimi- 
nate them. 

The  author  had  a  perfectly  real  story 
to  tell,  which  emphasized  the  innate  in- 
nocence .of  the  child  mind.  The  scene 
was  accordingly  laid  where  that  trait  of 
childhood  would  be  most  conspicuous  by 
contrast  with  its  surroundings — in  a 
place  where  innocence  is  entirely  absent. 
This  was  entirely  right.  .  .  . 

Arthur  Selwyn  Garbett. 


Loxg  Beach,  Cal. 
The  uplifting  influence  of  Collier's 
editorials,  stories,  and  comment,  is  most 
assuredly  gratifying  to  an  unknown 
critic,  the  critic  whose  point  of  view  is 
from  the  pinnacle  of  justice,  and  whose 
great  ambition  is  to  create  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  all  men  everywhere. 

Charles  N.  Andrews. 


Collier's  Weekly  criticizes  Congress 
for  fixing  the  lowest  limit  of  income 
upon  which  the  income  tax  may  be  col- 
lected at  $4,000  as  "a  bit  of  deference 
to  popularity."  Coming  from  a  magazine 
which  palpably  has  had  no  higher  in- 
spiration for  its  editorial  policy  than 
the  desire  for  circulation  for  years,  and 
which  has  been  demagoguing  with  aban- 
don from  the  first  issue,  this  particular 
piece  of  criticism  is  really  good. 

— Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 


I  H  fc.    IN  Al  1UNAL  Wh.tK.LY 


A  Successful  Cop 

(  Concluded  from  page  20 ) 


tlie  whole  morning  tramping  here  and 
there  with  baskets  of  provisions,  unable 
to  enjoy  his  own  Christmas  dinner  until 
he  knows  others  are  having  theirs. 

A  FKESH-AIB  MOVEMENT  OF  HIS  OWN 

BUT  the  children  are  his  especial  care. 
He  is  called  "The  Children's  Friend'' 
policeman.  He  knows  them  all.  the  well- 
led  ones  on  the  avenues,  and  the  pinched, 
starved  faces  that  grow  thick  as  cobbles 
in  the  alleys.  About  ten  years  ago  he 
began  to  be  concerned  about  the  poor 
waifs  playing  upon  the  bricks,  who,  all 
the  year  round,  never  once  saw  the  coun- 
try or  had  a  chance  to  gambol  under 
the  trees  and  live  a  single  normal  day 
through  in  the  presence  of  that  nature 
which  is  the  source  and  true  environ- 
ment of  all  life.  Wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  mother  to  go  with  such  a  child, 
he  could  arrange  it  by  distributing  tickets 
for  the  fresh-air  outings  provided  system- 
atically by  institutions  existing  in  the 
city.  Kut  there  were  so  many  ineligibles. 
so  many  whose  mothers  could  not  leave 
their  work  in  the  oyster  canneries  or  the 
fruit-packing  establishments  even  for  a 
day  that  finally  the  policeman  himself 
gathered  up  nine  or  ten  of  the  very 
worst  cases,  both  boys  and  girls,  part  of 
them  cripples,  and  took  them  by  wagon 
ten  miles  out  to  the  grounds  of  a  fishing 
club,  which  were  readily  opened  to  him. 
and  there  gave  them  the  playtime  of 
their  young  lives. 

This  was  such  a  thrilling  success 
that  next  year  the  experiment  was 
repeated  with  greater  numbers.  It  has 
now  become  an  annual  event.  Last  year 
1.15  children,  convoyed  by  this  policeman, 
spent  a  day  in  the  country.  This  year 
the  number  will  be  larger  still.  Bakers, 
grocers,  confectioners,  and  caterers  vie 
for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  din- 
ner and  its  trimmings.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  games,  all  kinds  of  frolics,  and 
the  most  gamesome,  frolicsome,  and  very 
near  to  the  youngest  of  them  all  will  be 
this  white-mustached  policeman. 

These  picnics  have  become  a  means  of 
discipline  in  the  district.  Officer  Ham- 
ilton doesn't  like  dirt  or  disorder,  soiled 
faces,  or  unnecessarily  ragged  clothes. 
The  children  know  it,  and  they  all  want 
to  win  his  favor.  For  him  to  say :  "Don't 
do  that-a-way.  Ruddy;  I  won't  take  you 
on  the  picnic  if  you  do,"  is  enough  to  in- 
sure that  Buddy  will  stop  shying  rocks 
at  Mrs.  Brown's  cat,  or  attaching  tin- 
ware to  Towser's  tail,  or  teasing  his  lit- 
tle sister  or  whatever  other  mischief 
juvenile  depravity  may  have  been  brew- 
ing at  the  moment.  And  the  influence 
upon  Susie  and  her  small  misdemeanors 
is  just  as  great. 

It  even  works  upward  to  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  have  a  feeling  that  if  they 
can  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  to 
please  Officer  Hamilton  their  offspring 
will  surely  be  honored  with  invitations 
upon  picnic  day. 

Yet  it  is  not  alone  for  the  swift-pass- 
ing bliss  of  an  annual  picnic,  but  because 
of  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  daily  contacts  that  Officer 
Hamilton  is  endeared  to  the  children. 

OF  UNIMPEACHABLE  COURAGE 

BESIDES,  there  is  the  example  of  his 
own  life.  His  family  lives  on  the  edge 
of  the  post.  That  family  life  is  a  model 
to  all.  He  is  the  kind  of  father  that 
these  waifs  of  the  alley  would  like  their, 
fathers  to  be,  the  kind  of  husband  that 
the  wives  of  the  tenements  would  like 
their  husbands  to  pattern  after. 


Down  at  the  Eastern  District  Police 
Station  they  boasted  to  me  that  Officer 
Hamilton  was  a  Christian,  a  member  in 
high  standing  of  the  Methodist  .Church 
in  Post  No.  1,  and  that  it  w  as  being  such 
a  good  Christian  that  made  him  such  a 
good  policeman.  To  prove  his  strictness 
they  related  with  gusto  how  he  refused 
to  allow  the  station  phonograph  to  play 
ragtime  on  Sunday,  and  only  laughed 
when  the  hoys  tried  to  tease  by  calling 
him  "Sister"  Hamilton.  To  show  his 
broad  charity  they  boasted  with  equal 
emphasis  that  while  Post  No.  1  was 
largely  Catholic,  his  popularity  was  as 
great  with  one  religious  faith  as  with 
another. 

And  they  particularly  warned  me 
against  supposing  Officer  Hamilton  to  be 
of  the  mollycoddling  sort.  Incident 
after  incident,  illustrative  of  high  cour- 
age, was  related,  going  far  back  in  the 
memory  of  the  older  men,  and  coming 
right  down  to  three  days  before,  when, 
just  out  of  the  hospital  and  back  upon 
his  beat,  because  of  the  unanimous  insist- 
ence of  the  people  to  see  him  once  more, 
though  with  the  strictest  injunctions  from 
Lieutenant  Hurley  to  step  to  a  box  and 
call  for  help  at  the  least  sign  of  trouble, 
he  had  torn  his  operation  wound  open  in 
a  tussle  w  ith  a  drunken  sailor. 

BUT  VINDICTIVENESS   IS   Nor  i  \  HIM 

DISCRETION  demanded  that  the  offi- 
cer should  not  invite  a  contest  of 
strength  which,  in  his  condition,  might 
end  fatally ;  but  Andrew  .T.  Hamilton, 
fifty-nine  years  old,  with  a  hole  in  his  side 
bit,'  enough  to  throw  a  baseball  through, 
was  cock  of  his  walk  or  he  w  as  nothing. 
Courage  is  courage  with  him,  and  cow- 
ardice is  cowardice.  He  wrestled  the 
fighting-mad  sailor  to  the  signal  box. 
rang  for  the  wagon,  and  stood  by,  white 
and  resolute,  till  he  had  sent  in  his 
man,  and  then — collapsed. 

This  merely  to  show  that  our  police- 
man, though  loved  by  children,  and 
cried  over  by  mothers,  is  not  a  molly- 
coddle— unless  you  would  consider  it 
mollycoddlish  that  the  very  next  morn- 
ing lie  dragged  himself  down  to  police 
court  and.  hearing  the  judge  impose  a 
fine  of  .$25  upon  the  sailor,  pleaded  with 
him  to  reduce  it  to  $5  instead,  which  was 
done,  and  that  thereupon  the  sailor, 
twisting  his  cap- in  hand,  approached  the 
officer,  thanked  him,  apologized  for  the 
trouble  caused  and  injury  done,  and  de- 
parted, his  friend  for  life. 

A  POPULACE  OK  FRIENDS 

WHEN  I  called  upon  Officer  Hamilton, 
he  was  still  at  home,  convalescing 
from  the  effects  of  his  battle  with  the 
sailor.  At  my  request  he  donned  his  uni- 
form and  walked  with  me  over  the  beat, 
along  the  pavements,  past  the  walls  and 
doorways  that  he  has  known  so  long.  This 
walk  became  a  triumphal  progress.  The 
urchins  in  the  street,  the  women  on  the 
doorsteps,  the  stylishly  dressed  ladies  on 
the  avenues,  men  of  every  condition  of 
life,  looked  the  trim  blue  figure  over 
with  admiring  eyes,  and  asked  him  how 
he  did.  Chambermaids  at  second-story 
windows  paused  in  their  work  and 
leaned  out,  dust  cloth  in  hand,  to  get 
a  nod  and  make  an  inquiry.  The 
gray  head  was  bare  most  of  the  time, 
as  he  responded  to  one  salutation  or 
another. 

His  manner  was  affectionate  and 
fatherly.  No  king  returning  from  vic- 
torious wars  was  ever  more  proudly,  loy- 
ally, or  affectionatelv  welcomed. 


Will  the  Kaiser  Forgive  Us  f 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 

GENTLEMEN :  Reing  for  a  long  time 
interested  readers  of  your  valued 
paper,  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  puz- 
zled to  understand  that  you  with  so 
many  years  of  experience  in  public  life 
will  allow  to  be  printed  and  exposed  to 
the  world  such  unfounded  "news"  as 
what   you   publish   in   regard   to  "No 


mantelpiece  ornament  is  the  latest  gift 
of  the  Norwegians  to  their  friendly 
neighbor,  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  etc.,"  on  page 
15  of  your  August  2  issue. 

Alfred  Sundeen. 
The   complaint    is   a   just   one,  and 
Collier's   apologizes   for   a  reportorial 
blunder.    The  Kaiser  was  the  donor,  not 
the  recipient,  of  the  statue  of  Frithiof. 


Circumstantial  Evidence 


IN  the  brave  days  when  Secretary 
Bryan  was  known  as  the  Roy  Orator 
of  the  Platte,  a  venerable  postmaster  in 
western  Nebraska  journeyed  to  Lincoln, 
and  when  he  returned  home  everybody 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  seen  Bryan. 


"I'm  not  sure,"  said  the  old  man  cau- 
tiously. "A  feller  was  p'inted  out  to  me 
as  being  Bryan,  but  I'm  afeard  there 
was  some  mistake.  I  follered  him  half 
an  hour  and  he  never  offered  to  make  a 
sneech."  Walt  Mason. 
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True 
Shoe  Worth 


THE  world-wide  Walk-Over 
success  is  built  upon  an  ideal 
— it's  an  ideal  that  compels  a 
frank,  straightforward  way  of 
I    seeing  and  meeting  the  view- 
I   point  of  people  who  wear 
I    shoes — of  satisfying  their 
1    style  tastes,  their  quality 
%    requirements,  their  comfort 
jj   needs — in  making  shoes, 
as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  will  give  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  all- 
round  satisfaction. 

.   Walk-Over  stores  or  agen- 
,  J>j    cies  are  established  in  prac- 
UM      I    tically  every  city  or  town  in 
§P     ,    the  world.  From  $3.50  to 
$7.00.    Standard  prices 
$4.50  and  $5.00. 

Ask  your  local  Walk-Over 
dealer  to  show  you  the 
popular  "Restoe"  model. 


GEO.  E.  KEITH 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 

The  word  "Walk-Over" 
appears  on  every  genuine 
Walk-Over  Shoe. 
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The  Misses  Spaids  School 

(Accredited) 
3141  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  boarding  school  for  girls.  23d  Annual  session  be- 
gins Sept.  24.  Offers  Academic,  College  Preparatory 
and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Home  Economics 
— Atmosphere  of  culture,  equipped  with  every  com- 
fort. Under  the  personal  care  of  the  principal. 
Limited  in  numbers.  For  detailed  information 
address  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition    tQ  resident 

*;ork;0<Ierr.  also  instruc- 
tion by  co  rrespondence. 


F°r  'Jetailed  in- 
form?.tion  address 
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Fm  Ready 

At  any  moment  in 
these  hot  summer  days, 
von  can  serve  without 
work  a  delightful  meal. 

Prepared  for  you  by 
a  famous  French  chef. 
Baked  for  hours  in  a 
modern  steam  oven. 

Brought  to  you  with 
the  fresh  oven  flavor, 
with  the  heans  mellow 
and  unbroken. 

A  perfect  dish  with  a 
matchless  sauce.  And 
alw  ays  ready  for  hungry 
folks  if  you  stock  a  few 
cans  of  Van  Camp's. 


BAKED 
WITH  TOMATO 
SAUCE 


"The  National  Dish" 

The  man  who  prepares  this 
dish  of  baked  beans  came  from 
Hotel  Ritz,  in  Paris. 

The  beans  he  uses  are  white 
and  plump  —  beans  picked  out 
by  hand. 

The  sauce  is  made  from  whole, 
ripe  tomatoes.  It  costs  five  times 
what  common  sauce  is  sold  for. 


The  baking  is  done  with  super- 
heated steam,  without  contact 
with  the  beans. 

After  hours  of  this  baking,  the 
beans  come  out  without  being 
crisped  or  broken.  They  are 
mellow  and  whole  and  nut-like. 

The  tomato  sauce  is  baked  in- 
to the  beans.  And  the  beans  by 
our  process  are  brought  to  you 
with  all  the  fresh  oven  savor. 


Such  beans  are  extremely  rare. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
others  like  them. 

So  this  dish  has  made  this 
kitchen  famous  in  a  million 
homes. 

,  The  beans  will  amaze  and  de- 
light you.  They  will  give  you  a 
new  idea  of  baked  beans.  Please 
try  them.  Make  these  summer 
meals  viyhich  come  ready-cooked 
as  inviliiVg  as  you  can. 

jTAree  sizes  : 

10,  15  antf  20  cents  per  can 

\ 

Baked  by  the 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 

Established  1861 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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i  little 
weary 


she  round  herself  alone  with  her 
husband  in  the  dell.  She  crept 
to  his  side  and  kissed  him  with 
a  whispered  inquiry  for  the  pain 
of  his  wound.  Then:  "Where 
.Ma  ryon?" 

Unfalteringly,  without  the  flicker  of 
an  eyelid,  De  Uivas  repeated  the  lesson 
in  which  Hammond  had  instructed  him 
"lie  has  gone  to  get  water — and.  Cara 
—  he  has  had  a  great  stroke  of  luck — got 
a  buck  in  a  kind  of  primitive  trap  he 
fixed  up  last  night.  We  shall  have  meat 
for  several  days." 

".Meat — but  no  fire!"  she  said, 
spasm  of  horror  contracting  her 
face.    He  put  his  arm  round  her. 

"Dearest,  this  isn't  the  time  to  be 
squeamish — for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  little  kid  to  come— just  think 
of  it  as  sustenance — close  your  eyes  and 
get  it  down.  Lots  of  sick  people  have 
to  eat  raw  meat  by  order,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  And  thank  Hammond — 
don't  forget  to  thank  Hammond  before 
he  ^'im's — for  all  he  has  done  for  us." 

"Before  he  goes?"  she  cried  with 
frightened  eyes.    "Where'.'  Why?" 

C>  ENTLY.  with  more  confidence  in  his 
J  words  than  in  his  heart,  he  explained 
Hammond's  plans  to  her.  and  her  eyes 
brightened.  She  had  faith  in  Maryon's 
plans:  they  always  "came  off."  And  it 
would  be  only  three  days!  It  was  a  long 
time — but  Marie  would  come  back  with 
help,  and  they  would  both  be  saved. 

Suddenly,  without  a  sound  of  his  com- 
ing, Hammond  was  with  them,  carrying 
the  can  of  water  and  something  wrapped 
in  hum  fresh  grass.  Immediately  Cara 
cried  : 

"Boston?    Where  is  Boston.  Marie?" 

"I  parted  with  him  down  by  the  river." 
said  Hammond,  adding  after  a  moment : 
"He  is  busy  with  part  of  the  buck  I  got." 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time  after 
that,  seeming  very  intent  on  what  he 
was  doing — tearing  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat  in  strips  to  bind  round  his  feet. 
His  shirt  had  been  used  up  for  De  Rivas's 
wound.  After  he  had  finished  this,  the 
only  preparation  for  his  journey,  he  sat 
talking  cheerfully  to  Cara  for  a  while, 
asking  for  messages  for  friends  in  Salis- 
bury, and  inviting  her  to  choose  the  men 
she  wanted  for  her  "relief  patrol." 
Hardly  in  keeping  with  these  gay  whis- 
pers were  his  words  in  De  Rivas's  off 
ear.  as  he  thrust  his  revolver  into  De 
Rivas's  off  pocket. 

"I'll  take  yours  instead.  It  may  serve 
to  smash  a  skull  with,  at  a  pinch." 

Now  De  Rivas's  revolver  was  empty: 
it  was  Hammond's  that  contained  the 
one  cartridge  for  a  certain  emergency, 
the  frightful  emergency  which  all  brave 
men  who  take  charge  of  women  in  a 
savage  country  must  be  willing  to  face! 
But  Cara.  whom  this  little  incident 
chiefly  concerned,  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Almost  light-heartedly  she  bade  Ham- 
mond farewell,  thanking  him.  as  her  hus- 
band had  told  her,  for  all  he  had  done, 
far  from  knowing  how  much  that  was 
and  how  much  it  might  be  before  the  end. 

At  the  last  De  Rivas  held  out  his  hand 
and  said  hoarsely  : 

"If  you  don't  mind  shaking,  Marie — 
and  saying  you  forgive  me?" 

It  was  the  first  time  since  he  stole 
Ma  ryon  Hammond's  wife  that  he  had 
used  the  name  that  once  in  college  days 
was  sweet  between  them.  He  would 
hardly  have  dared  now.  but  somehow  he 
felt  he  owed  it  to  Hammond's  generos- 
ity to  dare,  if  only  to  let  the  other  man 
smite  him  with  the  just  word  of  wrath. 
But  Hammond  took  his  hand.  They 
were  all  in  the  shallow  of  death. 

"And  me.  too.  Marie?"  whispered  the 
woman  through  her  tears. 

"That's  all  right.  Cara."  he  said  gently, 
taking  hers  in  turn.  A  moment  later  he 
hail  gone  upon  his  way. 

IX  the  Salisbury  laager,  which  was  the 
Salisbury  prison  put  into  a  state  of 
defense,  with  sandbags  and  wagons  all 
round  it.  and  machine  guns  pitched  on 
every  eminence,  the  air  was  charged 
with  gloom  and  rage.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  war :  Rhodesians  after  1S93  were 
inured  to  war  and  bad  learned  to  accept 
philosophically  its  bitters  with  its  sweets. 
What  hurt  them  now  was  that  this  was 
not  war.  but  black  murder.  There  bad 
been  no  decent  open  fighting — only  se- 
cret savage  murder  of  men  and  women 
in  far  places.  Murder — and  worse  !  Men 
bit  their  mouths  close  on  revolting  stories 
that  it  would  do  no  good  for  the  women 
to  hear:  and  women  came  into  the  laager 
night  after  night  white-faced  and  sick  at 
heart.    The  whole  country  was  "up"  in 


Common  or  Garden  Earth 


{Concluded  frtmi  page  8) 


rebellion,  but.  except  in  Matabelela ml. 
there  had  been  no  actual  lighting.  Over- 
whelming small  isolated  bands  of  men 
cannot' be  called  fighting — but  it  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  that  the  Mashonas 
had  made.  That  was  w  hat  they  had  at- 
tempted in  the  case  of  the  Mazoe  patrol. 
On  hearing  that  there  had  been  whole- 
sale slaughter  at  Mazoe,  and  that  the 
survivors  (mostly  women  and  children) 
w  ere  huddled  in  a  house  waiting  for  the 
end.  twenty-six  picked  men  had  ridden 
out  from  Salisbury  to  the  rescue.  They 
reached  Mazoe  just  in  time — and  getting 
the  women,  children,  and  wounded  men 
into  a  wagon  protected  by  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  set  out  on  the  return  inarch 
to  Salisbury.  These  twenty-six  men  had 
had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  with 
thousands  of  natives,  but  not  one  dead 
or  wounded  man  of  the  gallant  band  was 
left  by  the  wayside.  As  they  fell,  their 
comrades  picked  them  up  and  thrust 
them  into  the  wagon,  and  thus  in  some- 
wise or  another  came  bac  k  each  and  every 
man  of  the  famous  patrol  ! 

Carr,  with  an  arm  shot  off  and  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  was  one  of  those 
who  had  to  lie  helpless  and  raging  among 
the  women — raging  because  he  know- 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  best  friend  I 
All  that  he  knew  was  that  the  bodies  of 
liider  and  Dent  had  been  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mazoe.  One  of  the  Caris- 
sima  boys  was  reported  to  have  stated 
that  Hammond  had  gone  to  the  help  of 
the  De  Rivases.  But  it  was  now  known 
that  De  Rivas's  place  was  burned  to  the 
ground  and  not  a  living  soul  left  at  the 
Green  Carnation!  Small  wonder  that 
the  bitterness  of  Carr's  heart  was  as  the 
bitterness  of  the  heart  of  Job  in  the  last 
stage  of  his  torment. 

It  was  now  generally  believed  that 
everyone  in  the  mining  districts  who  had 
not  managed  to  escape  to  Salisbury  at 
the  first  alarm  was  of  the  doomed  or 
dead.  Diane  Heywood  looked  into  Ber- 
nard Carr's  eyes  ami  saw  that  belief 
there,  and  her  face  took  a  deeper  shadow 
upon  it.  From  the  first  entry  of  wounded 
refugees  she  had  offered  her  services  to 
the  good  nursing  nuns,  and  striven  in 
ardent  labor  and  many  a  weary  vigil  to 
dull  her  heart's  fierce  pain.  When  once 
she  and  Carr  had  read  each  other's  mis- 
ery, he  forgave  her  for  what  she  had 
done  to  Hammond  (though  he  knew  not 
what  it  was)  and  they  were  friends.  She 
was  often  by  his  bedside,  reading  some- 
times or  talking  a  little,  but  more  often 
both  were  silent,  thinking  of  what  they 
dared  not  speak. 

oh!  to  see  his  eyes  again!  To  know 
that  he  was  still  on  Cod's  fair  earth! — 
not  cut  down,  beaten  to  his  knees  with 
knobkerries.  assegaied  by  foul,  cowardly 
brutes  whose  courage  was  only  in  their 
numbers  !  <  >nly  to  know  that  he  had  had 
a  fair  chance — out  in  the  open  with  a 
mm  in  his  hand,  not  trapped  in  a  hut.  as 
so  many  had  been!  But  all  that  had 
happened  at  Carissima  remained  dark 
and  unknown;  and  the  mystery  of  its 
fate  lay  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  those  in 
Salisbury  laager. 

Then  late  one  aftern  1  shouts  on  the 

clear  April  air!  Shouts  and  cries,  hoots 
and  yells  of  triumph  from  afar — nearer, 
nearer,  until  right  at  the  laager  gates; 
then  crowds  of  men  rushing  in,  all 
thrusting,  heaving,  shoving  to  be  near  a 
central  figure — some  one  being  borne 
high  on  men's  shoulders! 


DIANE, 
jailer  S 


standing  in  the  veranda  of  the 
house  where  Carr  lay  sick, 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  to  see 
better  through  the  sunset  rays.  They 
were  calling  Hammond's  name — but  was 
that  Maryon  Hammond — that  haggard, 
tattered  wreck,  brown  with  dirt,  disfig- 
ured by  thorn  scratches  and  dried  blood, 
ragged,  shirtless,  with  bare  arms  stick- 
ing through  a  sleeveless  coat? 

Yes.  it  was  Maryon  Hammond!  He 


looked  up  at  her  as  they  car- 
ried him  past,  and  it  was  as 
though  he  saluted  her  with  a 
sword. 

"Ah,  God!  if  she  could  have  gone  to 
him  and  taken  his  head  to  her  breast! 
But  how  could  she?  He  was  not  hers 
but  another  woman's!  All  she  might  do 
was  rejoice  that  a  brave  man  still  lived. 
Blindly,  with  faltering  feet,  she  found 
her  way  back  to  Carr's  room  where  she 
had  been  sitting  when  the  noise  came. 
She  wanted  to  share  the  new  s  with  some 
one — someone  who  loved  him  too.  After- 
ward they  sat  silent  in  the  twilight.  Carr 
with  a  man's  philosophy  was  content  now 
and  could  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
until  Hammond  came  to  him.  But  Diane 
knew  not  what  power  helped  her  to  sit 
there  so  still,  listening  to  the  sounds  in  the 
jail  yard.  For  they  had  not  for  a  mo- 
ment discontinued  those  sounds.  Always 
men's  voices  continued  to  rise  and  fall, 
shouting  excitedly,  crying  Hammond's 
name,  questioning — even,  it  seemed,  re- 
monstrating. There  was  much  jingle  of 
harness,  too,  and  the  sound  of  horses 
being  led  out.  At  last  a  wilder  hubbub 
than  ever,  an  uproar  of  mad  hurrahs, 
cheer  upon  cheer  ringing  on  the  evening 
air.  then — the  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  and 
the  rattle  of  cart  wheels  ! 

SOME  word  he  caught  in  all  that  w  ild 
bedlam  of  sound  made  Carr  spring 
out  of  bed  and  tear  down  the  passage 
that  led  to  the  veranda,  with  Diane  Hey- 
wood running  after  him. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?  Where  is 
he?"  After  the  first  amazed  stare  at  this 
madman  in  pajamas  there  were  many  to 
cry  him  the  nev  s. 

"He's  gone  back  again!  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  After  doing  sixty  miles 
in  his  bare  feet!  Gone  back  to  get  De 
Rivas  and  his  wife!  Our  fellows,  twenty 
of  'em.  were  ready  to  go  alone — but  noth- 
ing on  earth  or  off  it  could  stop  him 
from  going,  too — not  the  Judge,  nor  the 
Administrator,  nor  an  archangel  from 
heaven — said  they  could  never  find  'em 
without  him — or  might  find  'em  too  late! 
His  feet  are  all  to  bits — I  tell  you.  man. 
he  hasn't  got  feet  any  more — only  some 
black  currant  jelly.  They're  so  bad  he 
has  to  ride  in  a  cart ! — but  he  would  go — 
he  would  go.  Whether  he'll  ever  come 
back  again — with  those  feet — " 


B' 


bare  feet,  for  there 
done  on  the  return 
de  Rivas  and  her 
and  sound  in  Salis- 
the  worse  for  their 


UT  he  did  come  back.  It  took  longer 
to  bring  in  the  two  refugees  than  it 
had  taken  Maryon  Hammond  to  walk 
the  distance  in  his 
was  fighting  to  be 
journey:  hut  Cara 
husband  were  safe 
bury  at  last,  none 
three  days'  vigil. 

And  once  more  a  man  riding  on  men's 
shoulders  looked  up  at  a  girl  in  the  jail 
veranda  and  saluted  her  with  the  blue 
glance  of  his  eyes:  and  she  with  her 
hand  raised  to  her  forehead  saluted  him 
in  return,  as  a  soldier  might  salute  a 
conqueror,  her  eyes  full  of  pride.  For 
only  she  and  he  knew  how  great  was 
this  victory  in  which  lay  their  defeat. 

Do  ire  think  Victory  great.' 
And  so  it  is. 

But  now  it  seems  to  me  when  all  is 

done,  lluil  I)i  feat  is  (/l  eal,  anil  Death 
and  Dismay  are  great. 

hong  before  they  came  to  fetch  her 
she  had  heard  the  news — the  bitter, 
tragic  news.    If  was  on  all  men's  lips. 

"His  feet  are  gone.  Nothing  can  save 
Marie  Hammond's  feet — the  fleetest  feet 
in  Africa! — gone! — done  for!  Nothing 
hut  amputation  can  sure  his  life — and 
he  won't  have  it  done.'" 

It  was  true.  He  refused  to  have  it 
done.  He  lay  and  laughed  in  the  doctors' 
faces. 

"Take  my  feet  off?  Leave  me  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  on  my  back — or 
crawling  about  the  earth  like  a  maimed 
rat?  oh.  no.  my  dear  fellows.  No  job 
for  you  to-day — nothing  doing  ! 

"All  right.  I'll  be  dead  before  morn- 
ing if  you  say  so.  That's  not  such  bad 
luck  either.  I  think  a  good  long  rest  is 
indicated  anyway.  I'd  like  a  rest,  by 
Jove!  Only  I  should  like  to  be  left 
alone  now  if  you  don't  mind,  with  my 
pal  Carr — and — ah  !  yes.  if  Miss  Hey- 
wood would  stay  too —  Leave  us  three 
alone,  will  you.  until  the  end?" 


D', 


I A  N  E  HEYWOOD  never  left  Salis- 
bury. A  grave  kept  her  there,  and 
you  may  find  her  there  to  this  day.  tend- 
ing the  sick  and  sad.  helping  all  those 
whose  burdens  seem  too  heavy  for  their 
shoulders. 
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Reo  the  Fifth 

Fall  Series 

Electric  Starter  —  Electric  Lights 
Completely  Equipped  for  $1, 1 75 


30  to  35  h  p. 
34  x  4-in.  tires 
New-Style  Body 
Roadster  or  Touring  Car 


Now  $220  Less 


Last  season's  model  of  Eeo  the  Fifth, 
with  electric  starter  and  complete  equip- 
ment, sold  at  $1,395.  And  the  3Tear  was 
our  record  year,  exceeding  our  previous 
year  by  25  per  cent. 

Now  we  have  added  three  dozen  im- 
provements. And,  without  sacrificing  one 
feature,  without  skimping  one  part,  we 
are  quoting  the  car  at  $1,175  complete. 


Tliis  is  how  we  have  done  it: 

The  best  electric  starters  cost  much  less 
this  year.  Our  chassis  is  standardized. 
Our  capacity  is  largely  increased. 

All  the  special  machinery,  jigs  and  tools 
for  this  chassis  have  been  charged  against 
previous  output.  These  items  from  now 
on  are  wiped  out  from  our  cost. 


So  we  offer  you  now  the  best  car  that 
R.  E.  Olds  ever  built.  We  offer  the  hand- 
somest car  that  ever  went  from  this  fac- 
tory. And  we  offer  a  price  !)*220  less  than 
a  car  of  this  class  ever  sold  for. 

This  is  the  greatest  innovation  which 
has  ever  been  offered  in  the  history  of  the 
Eeo  concern. 


Reo  the  Fifth  with  36  Improvements 


The  New  Things 

Now  ciiincs  this  car  with  a  new- 
style  body — a  low.  rakish.  low-hung 
tidily.  A  wider  body.  A  cowl-front 
body  with  a  gondola  back — the  very 
latest  mode. 

The  instrument  board,  with  all  in- 
struments set  flush,  is  brought 
within  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  windshield  is  ventilating, 
clear  vision  and  rain  vision.  The 
searchlights  have  dimming  attach- 
ment. The  upholstering  is  deep  aud 
soft. 

There's  a  new-style  tire  carrier  on 
the  back,  which  also  holds  the  tail 
light  aud  the  number  tag  in  a  man- 
uer  which  complies  with  all  laws. 

We  add  an  electric  horn. 

The  transmission  has  been  changed 
in  ways  which  accomplish  utter 
sileuce. 


Electric  Starter 
Electric  Lights 

Now  Reo  the  Fifth  comes  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  that  mod- 
eru  cars  require.  No  extras  are 
needed. 


Electric  self  -  starter 
lights. 


electric 


Speedometer — windshield — electric 
horn. 

Mohair  top,  curtains  and  envelope. 
Extra  demountable  rim. 
Tools,  robe  rait,  etc. 

Our  Exclusive 
One-Rod  Control 

This  car  alone  has  our  center  rod 
control.  A  rod  which  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  gears.  No  outside 
lex  ers,  no  connecting  links. 

The  gear  shifting  is  dune  by  mov- 
ing this  rod  only  three  inches  in 
each  of  four  directions.  And  the  rod 
isn't  in  the  way. 


Xo  side  levers,  no  brake  levers. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  The  driver's  entrance  from 
either  side  is  clear.  These  appealing 
features  are  found  in  no  other  car. 

Every  Feature 
Retained 

We  still  retain  every  costly  feature 
which  made  this  car  distinctive.  It 
is  still  the  best  car  R.  E.  Olds  can 
build,  after  2(i  years'  experience 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed,  so  the 
strength  is  made  certain.  Each  vital 
part,  at  much  added  cost,  is  given 
50  per  cent  over-capacity. 

The  gears  are  tested  for  75,000 
pounds  per  tooth — the  springs  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

The  car  is  over-tired.  We  use  15 
roller  bearings  and  1!)0  drop  forg- 
ings.  The  carburetor  is  doubly- 
heated. 


All  the  extremes,  all  the  costly 
precautions  which  made  this  car 
famous  are  here.  All  the  tests  and 
inspections  —  all  the  margins  of 
safety — all  the  utter  exactness.  This 
car  is  built  for  low  cost  of  upkeep;, 
and  to  run  year  after  year  as  well  as 
it  runs  when  new. 

Now  with  all  these  unique  fea- 
tures, with  all  these  improvements, 
we  quote  you  a  saving  of  .^l'l'O. 
That's  the  result  of  three  years'  con- 
centration on  a  single  model.  Such 
a  car  at  such  a  price  would  be  other- 
wise impossible. 

Look  where  you  w  ill,  you  will  not 
at  this  price — nor  anywhere  near  it 
— find  a  car  you  would  think  of  pre- 
ferring. 


We  have  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns.  Go  see  this  new  model  and 
ask  when  you  can  get  one.  Also 
write  for  our  catalog  with  full  speci- 
fications, details  and  comparisons. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.GAngeentlSfores  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich, 


Canadian  Price,  $1,575.      Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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COLLIER'S 


Next  week  is  Jack 
Knife  Safety  week 

15,000  Dealers  will  participate  in  this 
Big  Sales  Event — September  1st  to  6th 

I  am  making  a  special  opportunity  for  you  to  buy  a 
fountain  pen  to  advantage.     During  Jack  Knife  Safety 
Week — September  1st  to  6th — fifteen  thousand  progressive  Dealers  will 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  Parker  Pens. 

Our  advance  orders  for  this  sales  event  have  been  enormous.  Thousands 
of  pens  have  been  shipped  to  make  Dealers'  assortments 
complete  and  your  opportunity  for  selection  ample. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  the  fountain  pen 
question.  Step  in  and  make  your  choice  during 
Jack  Knife  Safety  Week.       Geo.  S.  Parker. 

R Jack  Knife 
Safety 

Fountain  Pen 

This  is  the  handiest  fountain  pen  made. 
"The  Jack  Knife  Safety  converted  me  to  the 
use  of  fountain  pens,"  wrote  a  railroad  presi- 
dent.   Carried  in  any  pocket,  or  in  any  position 

— flat,  upside  down  or  rightside  up — it  won't  leak,  be- 
cause of  the  vise-like  ink  lock  and  Lucky  Curve  that  drains 
all  the  ink  hack  into  the  reservoir  when  pen  is  not  in  use. 

U/ze  Lucky  CurVe-^  Free  Trial 

During  Jack  Knife 
Safety  Week  any 
Dealer  will  sell  you  a 
Parker  Pen  on  trial 
with  return  privilege 
satisfactory.     We  stand 


No.  23jS 
(Vine)  13.25 


the  big  idea  that  re- 
moved the  leak  and 
made  the  Parker  the 
cleanly  fieri. 

and  money  back   if  not  found 
right  back  of  this  offer. 

Fifteen  thousand  Dealers  invite  you  to  call  and  investigate 
Parker  Lucky  Curve  Pens.  They  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  Jack  Knife  Safety,  Standard  and  Self-Filling  pens 
in  many  styles  and  sizes  at  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up.  If 
you  can't  find  a  Dealer,  order  direct  or  write  us  for  catalog. 


Parker  Pen  Company,  98  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


New  York  Retail  Store— Woolworth  Bids 


Short -Story  Writing 

A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history, form, structure  and  writ- 
ing of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  magazine. 

One  student  writes:  "I  know  that 
you  wilt  be  pleased  when  J  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check 
for  $125  from  'Everybody's'  for  a 
humorous  story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr  Esenwein." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all,  over  One  Hundred  Courses, under  professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.      72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  You  Can  Draw 

YOU  CAN 
MAKE  MONEY 

providing  your  talent  is  guided  to  accord 
with  commercial  requirements.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  put  your 
artistic  talent  to  commercial  use  write  us. 
Good  advertising  artists  receive  from  $20 
to  $100  per  week  and  we  teach  advertis- 
ing art  by  correspondence.  Our  students 
receive  personal  instruction  and  criticism. 
No  printed  lessons;  every  problem  an  in- 
dividual assignment  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  each  student.  Some  of  our  pupils  are 
selling  work  done  in  the  course.  Why 
not  become  one  of  them  ?  Send  us  a 
sample  of  your  work  with  return  postage 
for  free  criticism. 

ACADEMY  OF  ADVERTISING  ART 

1100  Auditorium  Tower  Chicago,  Illinois 


CThe  V.  S.  Government  buys  Ithaca  Guns  for  Navy 
Officers  —  Uncle  Sam  always  buys  ihe  best.  C  Locks  simple, 
hammer  one  piece,  coil  main  spring  guaranteed  forever.  C  Cornell 
University  timed  our  lock.  C  Hammer  falls  in  of  a  second- 
will  increase  your  score.  CBeautiful  catalogue  FREE  — describes 
18  grades  — $17.75  up.  Five  bores -28,  20,  16.  12  and  10.  CSend 
ua  this  adv.  with  15c  and  get  beautiful  hanger  — 
regular  price  25c. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.    BOX  35    ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


JUST  OUT 


New  Camera.  No  experience  needed 

to  make  pictures  'with  the  "Mandel- 
ette."  A  child  can  do  it.  Makes  fin- 
ished  photos  in  one  minute.  No  nega- 
tives, printing  or  dark  room.  Introduc- 
tory price,  $5  for  complete  outfit— 50c 
extra  by  parcel  post.  Outfit  consists  of 
"Mandel-ette"  and  supplies  to  make 
16  finished  pictures.  Satisfaction 
■  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Order  to- 
f  day,  or  write  for  FTtEE  BOOKLET. 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  COMPANY 
I  A72F«rrotype  8ldg.  0ept.A72  89  Delancey  St. 

Chicago  or  New  York 


CHICAGO   The  oldest,  largest  and  best  evening 
law  school.     Deyree  LL.B.  in  three 
Thousands  of  successful 
i.    Employment  secured  for 
iturlente  while  learning. 

COLLEGE  OF 


KENT 


LAW 


Evening  classes, 


xj.ert 


nvtr 


Hi.. 


HON.  EDMUND  W.  BURKE.  Dean.  Suile  401.  Lafoview  Bldg..  Chicago 

School  Information 

pffff  Catalogs  of  all  boarding  schools  in  the 
M  A»A^*-'  U.  S.  Advice  and  reliable  information. 
Call,  phone  or  write  kind  of  school  wanted. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION,  1010  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Bureau  maintained  by  the  schools  Phone  Bryant  2451 

EEWATIN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Winter  Home,  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  Fall  and  spring  terms, 
Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wis.  Outdoor  life  all  the  year.  Indi- 
vidual attention.  Limited  number.  Fixed  expense 
$700.  For  i-atalos  address  Secretary,  Box  83.  Chicago 
1416   Masonic  Temple,    Phone,    Central  3029. 


K 


W%&  .ff'lIfC!  or  FULL  VALUE  obtained 

rAi  £11 1  iJ  or  All  FeesBace 

Write  us  at  once  for  particulars,  and  proof  that  we  wil 
aid  you  most  to  get  roost  money  for  your  invention 
2.  S.  4  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept  L ,  Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


This  High-grade  $1750 
_  Siot  Con,  Price  II  — 

Every  man  wants  a  gun,  bat 

not  every  man  can  afford  to  pay  tho 
full  amount  cash  down.  Therefore  we  have  just  lately 
decided  to  sell  high-grade  fire  arms  on  confidential  credit. 
Hiili  Protc.ro  Steel  Barrels,  bored  for  either  black  or  smokeless 
illgu  rressure  powder-I2  or  16  gauge— 28  or  30  inch  barrels— 7  to  „ 

Sounds— top  lever  action— hammers  cock  and  throw  safety— automatically 
ent  to  you  for  M.60  down  and  12.00  a  month.   No  interest,  no  extras  and  you  have  7  months  in 
which  to  complete  payment  on  this  Gun.  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  S30  or  £40  gun  made. 
Your  Credit  Is  Good  Wilh  Us  U  yo"  ^aot  a  guaranteed  ebot  gun  or  rifle,  (any  of  the  standard  makes, 
louiurailisuuva  TlllUUi  Remington.  Stevens,  Ithaca.  Winchester,  etc.l.  why  not  open  a  credit 
Kcount  with  us.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     We  have  been  eelnng  high-grade  guns  for  thirty-five  years 
Write  us  f«»  nomplete  InfnrT^3b"i  and  Cat^Ug     Let  ua  ebow  you  what  we  can  do 

A.  J.  HUMMEL  ARMS  COMPANY,  202  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Doings  of  the  Cynic 


(  Concluded  from  page  18 


"I'll  fix  it,  Butterfield." 

Hastening  back  to  No.  11).  Butterfield 
knocked.  There  was  an  instant's  pause, 
and  then  the  man  within  inquired  im- 
patiently :  "What  is  it?" 

BUTTERFIELD  promptly  opened  the 
door.  "The  lady  is  wanted  on  the 
telephone — bootli  No.  (J — right  away,  sir 
— party  says  it's  urgent." 

"Confound  your  impudence,  waiter! 
Who  told  yon  to  open  the  door?"  de- 
manded the  other,  angrily.  The  little 
girl  was  crouching  against  the  wall,  her 
lace  pale  and  her  eyes  wide  with  terror. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir."  said  Butterfield 
humbly,  and  then  to  the  girl  :  "Will  you 
please  come  at  once,  madam?  I  think 
it  is  quite  important."  He  held  the  door 
open  invitingly,  and  the  girl,  utterly  con- 
fused, stepped  through  it  and  followed 
him. 

Her  host  called  out  cheerily  that  he 
would  await  her  return  witli  impatience, 
and  Butterfield  closed  the  door  upon  him. 

Lorraine,  again  in  the  hall,  noted  with 
surprise  that  Butterfield  was  conducting 
the  lady  from  No.  10  into  Miss  Mercier's 
office,  and,  fancying  that  something  un- 
usual was  happening,  decided  to  watch 
for  developments. 

The  foolish  little  girl  sank  into  the 
chair  Miss  Mercier  brought  her  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Lorraine  is  scoutin'  around;  don't 
lose  any  time."  said  Butterfield,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  them. 

MISS  MERCIER  assumed  a  severe  ex- 
pression, and.  after  a  mental  prayer 
that  she  might  be  granted  inspiration 
to  say  the  right  thing,  she  said :  "You 
can  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  you  are 
going  to  go  straight  home,  safe  and 
sound.  And  let  this  lie  a  lesson  to  you 
not  to  go  to  suppers  in  private  dining 
rooms  with  men  without  a  chaperon. 
Nobody  does,  especially  here.  The1  waiter 
will  put  you  in  a  carriage,  tell  the  driver 
w  here  you  live,  and  go  there.  We  will 
pay  the  driver,  so  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Come  along  now.  Don't 
tremble  so:  you  are  safe.  Here's  the 
waiter  now." 

Butterfield  appeared  and  led  the  still 
trembling  girl  out  of  the  office  down 
the  marble-cake  stairs,  through  the  de- 
serted grand  hallway,  across  the  side- 


walk, and  saw  her  safely  into  the  car- 
riage. 

During  this  time  the  man  in  No.  in' 
grew  restive  and  suspicious.  He  rang 
for  Butterfield,  and  Lorraine,  watching 
the  call  board  for  the  absent  captain, 
look  it  upon  himself  to  answer. 

"Where  is  my  waiter?"  demanded  thei 
rake. 

Lorraine  shook  his  head  and  grinned 
craftily.  Then  he  remarked,  as  a  sort 
of  afterthought,  that  he  had  seen  But- 
terfield talking  to  a  lady  in  the  hall  ami 
later  escorting  her  down  the  front  stairs 
as  though  he  were  seeing  her  to  the 
street. 

"Go  and  .  call  the  lady  in  No.  li — the 
telephone  booth." 

Lorraine  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  there  was  no  one  in  that  boot! 
nor  any  of  the  others.  When  he  was  dis- 
missed Lorraine  laughed  and  remarked 
to  himself  that  it  was  almost  wort! 
.$5  to  cook  Butterfield's  goose  so  sooi: 
and  with  so  little  trouble. 

THE  deserted  one  rang  the  bell  again, 
and  this  time  Butterfield  himself  an- 
swered it,  but  in  reply  to  every  question 
he  returned  the  same  answer:  "I  dunnd 
nothin'  about  it,  sir.   Anythin'  else,  sir?" 

"Yes!  Call  the  head  waiter  and  Max- 
niuni  himself.  I'll  fix  you.  you  fresh 
gink." 

"Very  good,  sir;  thank  you.  sir."  re- 
plied Butterfield  colorlessly.  He  did  as 
he  was  ordered,  and  saw  Lorraine  called 
in  to  relate  his  story. 

"That  thieving  skunk.  Lorraine,  wants 
to  get  even  with  me  for  the  five  spot; 
guess  he  will,  mebbe.  He'll  be  happy  to 
make  trouble  and  get  his  knife  into  inc. 
Well,  it's  worth  it !" 

Then  he  called  Miss  Mercier  from  tin 
booth. 

"This  you,  kid?  If  you  want  to  help 
me  out  of  a  tight  place,  remember  yon 
never  seen  that  girl,  an'  stick  to  it.  I'll 
see  the  cabman  an'  shut  him  up  tight. 
So  long." 

Leisurely  he  shuffled  back  to  the 
waiters'  rest  room,  and  it  was  then, 
the  head  waiter  found  him,  serenely 
playing  solitaire;  but  his  serenity  die 
not  save  him. 

"Well,"  cried  the  head  waiter  angrily. 
•  Butterfield.  you're  not  paid  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary.   Co  get  your  time!" 


A  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment 


Ctmtiiivued  f> 

He  knew  it — was  aware  of  it  in  a  swift, 
choking  wave  of  remorse. 

"Gee!   Don't  it  hurt?" 

The  boy's  pointing  finger  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  ruddy  stain.  Garth 
snatched  the  hand  away  behind  him 
with  a  gasp.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
the  son  had  touched  that  fatal  mark  the 
very  heavens  must  have  fallen  to  crush 
the  father's  slayer  on  the  spot. 

THE  hoy  was  looking  at  him  strangely. 
Summoning  every  fraying  nerve  to 
the  effort,  Garth  smiled  at  him.  Such  a 
smile  might,  perforce,  twist  the  lips  of 
i:  soul  plunged  into  hell. 

"It's  nothing."  he  said  hurriedly. 
"W — when  will  the  old  man — be  back 
here?" 

"He'd  orter  come  pretty  soon."  re- 
turned the  boy,  meeting  the  advance 
frankly.  "Sometimes  he's  late,  'count  of 
them  pickets." 

Garth  nodded.  A  swift  suspicion 
crossed  the  boy's  mind.  He  drew  back 
a  trifle. 

"Say,  y're  a  striker,  ain't  y"/  'Re  you 
one  of  ihein  pickets?  Say — what'eher 
want  f  see  him  fer?" 

"I — I  just  want  to  talk  to  him,"  stam- 
mered Garth. 

The  boy's  defense  fell  with  instant 
readiness.  He  laughed.  "That  won't  do 
no  good,"  he  commented.  "The  old  man's 
strike  breakin'.  Guess  y'  know  that, 
don't  y'?  And  say — he's  wild  agin 
strikers.  He  won't  talk  wit'  no  striker. 
When  he  conies  he'll  likely  chuck  y'  out. 
He  c'n  lick  you.  I  bet'eher." 

HE  took  in  Garth's  proportions  with 
a  confident  grin. 
Garth  had  no  plan,  saw  no  relief. 
Singly,  the  one  imperative  thing — the 
boy  must  not  find  what  lay  behind  him. 
He  plucked  at  the  only  words  he  could 
find. 


again   at   the  earnest 


om  page  17)  • 

"What's  your  name?" 
"Me?  Seth.  'S  a  rott'n  name,  ain'l 
it  ?  -  Say — I  ain't  skeert  of  strikers.  Fii 
fer  the  strikers,  I  am.  Y'  ort:>r  hear 
me  and  the  old  man  scrap  about  'in. 
Only — I'd  be  fer  my  old  man  if  lie  got 
in  a  fight." 

Garth  nodded 
face. 

"Say — come  on  in  and  sit  down." 
"No,"  answered   (birth  with  a  half- 
caught  breath. 

"Gee — I'm  gonna."  Something  seemed 
to  relax  in  the  youngster.  He  limped 
slowly  to  the  cot  that  stood  against  the 
rear  wall  of  the  room,  at  (birth's  right 
hand.  "I'm  all  in,  I  am.  I  wish't  the 
old  man'd  come." 

HE  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  cot.  and 
Garth  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
weariness  had  lain  very  close  behind  the 
cheery,  smiling  glance.  With  one  of  the 
quick  transitions  peculiar  to  him,  the 
boy  had  yielded  to  it.  His  cheeks  looked 
'  waxy  and  sunken  in  the  yellow  glare: 
Ids  little  limbs  and  body  seemed  very 
frail.  His  foot  dragged  heavily  as  he 
walked. 

Something  drew  (birth  away  from  theJ 
doorway  to  the  cot. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  quick- 
ly.   "Something  to  eat?" 

"Naw,"  said  the  boy.  "I  ain't  hungry. 
But — my  foot  hurts!" 

Garth  stood  before  him  helplessly! 
The  something  that  had  drawn  him  to 
the  youngster  was  wrenching  pitilessly 
at  his  heart,  where  grew  such  pain  as 
he  had  never  dreamed.  This  boy  !  This 
brave,  ready,  comradely  boy  !  This  lit- 
tie  cripple,  so  small,  so  handicapped— » 
whose  tiny  hand  had  reached  to  him  in 
open  friendship — to  whom  he  owed  his 
very  food  that  day.  the  strength  and 
warmth  in  his  body!  And  it  was  lie 
— Garth — who  had  wrought    this  most 
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damnable  and  fiendish  wrong.  The  hor- 
ror and  the  pity  of  it  ! 

A  burning,  blinding  mist  swept  before 
liis  eyes — and  passed.  Tears  would  not 
clear  it.  Tears?  Nothing  on  God's  green 
earth  would  ever  clear  it. 

"Your — foot  hurts'/"  he  repeated 
numbly. 

"Uh-huh  !"  The  child  looked  up  at  him 
with  wide  eyes  from  which  precocious 
Confidence  had  tied,  leaving  only  suffering 
and  the  gentle,  wondering  resignation  of 
Childhood.  "When  he  comes  he'll  rub  it.'' 

Garth  went  down  on  his  knees.  The 
1  ig.  strong  man  with'  the  dark,  sullen 
face  and  the  stubborn  will,  with  murder 
now  hot  in  his  veins,  with  the  mark  of 
Cain  upon  him.  fell  upon  his  knees  at  the 
side  of  the  cot.  "Let  me  rub  it."  lie  cried. 
"Won't  you  let  me?'' 

"Uh-huh,"  said  the  hoy  indifferently. 
"Thc's  the  linymint  over  on  the  trunk." 

WITH  trembling,  unsure  hands  Garth 
unlaced  the  thick,  misshappen  boot- 
Tenderly  lie  drew  it  off,  and  winced  as  if 
a  knife  had  been  driven  through  hiin 
when  the  stocking,  turned  back,  revealed 
the  white-veined  flesh  and  the  cruel  thing 
beneath.  In  his  careless  pride  of  health 
and  sound  frame  Garth  had  never  given 
a  thought  to  the  unfortunates  turned  im- 
perfect from  nature's  mold.  The  inti- 
mate discovery  was  reserved  for  this 
moment  when,  staggering  under  terrific 
emotional  revulsion,  he  saw  the  poor, 
malformed  foot  of  his  inno- 
cent victim.  The  impact 
shook  him  to  the  marrow 
of  his  being. 

"Where  does  it  hurt?"  he 
murmured,  struggling  with 
a  surge  of  emotion. 

"It  jes'  aches  all  over." 
said  Seth  wearily,  accept- 
ing the  man's  anxiety  as 
a  thing  familiar.  "He  rubs 
it  wit'  his  hand — and  liny- 
mint." 

Garth  took  the  bottle  and 
sent  a  wordless  cry  of 
strength  into  the  quaking 
spaces  of  his  soul. 

Gently,  fearfully,  he  be- 
gin to  rub  the  foot.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  he 
could  not  endure  it.  to  feel 
beneath  that  hand.  so 
dreadfully  stained,  the  live, 
cool  flesh  in  its  pitiful  dis- 
tortion. For  a  time  there 
was  only  the  singing  of  the 
gas  .jet  and  the  soft  slide 
of  Carth's  palm.  The  man 
presently  found  the  silence 
unbearable.  The  crude 
violence  of  his  feeling  drove 
him  into  further  paths  of 
service,  strange  ways  to 
Dan  Garth. 

"Like  to  hear  a  story?" 
he  blurted. 

The  hoy's  dimmed  eves 
lighted  a  little. 

"Sure!   The  old  man  he 
alwu/.  tells  me  stories  when  lie  rubs  my 
foot.    How'djer  know  that?" 

Garth  could  not  have  told.  Rut  he  had, 
somehow  :  he  had  known  just  that. 

"Tell  me  'bout  a  striker's  kid  what 
bounced  a  brick  off'n  a  cop's  nut  and 
got  pinched,"  ordered  the  boy. 

It  was  an  incoherent  tale.  Little  tu- 
toring Garth's  tongue  had  had  in  such 
tasks.  The  thought  of  the  next  room 
and  what  it  held  was  on  him  like  a  cope 
of  lead.  The  terror  of  his  deed  and  his 
wrong  was  stifling  him.  But  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  done,  and  he  did  it,  wrest- 
ling with  the  torment  in  the  depths  of 
him.  yet  desperately  molding  the  trivial 
phrases  for  the  passing  ease  they  might 
bring  the  boy.  Seth  listened  without  com- 
ment, but  his  little  mouth  curved  in  a 
drooping  smile  of  tolerance  as  the  clumsy 
yarn  wound  its  slow  length  along.  Garth, 
subtly  sensitive,  knew  that  he  was  fail- 
ing miserably  as  a  substitute.  But  he 
held  doggedly  on.  rubbing  as  he  talked. 

"And  so — Johnny  come  up  before  the 
judge  in  the  mornin' — and  the  judge — 
he  said — 'What  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self?' And  Johnny  said  he  never  thought 
if  was  bad — to  kill  a  cop.  And  the 
Judge  said:  'Don't  know  no  better  than — 
kill  a  coii?'  And  Johnny — he  said:  'No. 
sir.  I — never  understood  how  it  was — '" 

"Aw,  say,"  broke  in  Seth.  "I  fought 
he  was  a  tough  guy.  A  tough  guy 
wouldn't  holler  like  that.  Ouch!  Y're 
hurtin'  my  foot  !" 

IX  a  sudden  leap  of  feeling  Garth 
leaned  forward  and  put  his  big  arms' 
about  the  boy's  body  and  drew  the  pale 
little  face  close  to  his  dark,  virile  one. 


"Seth."  he  cried  hoarsely.  "Come  with 
mo!  I  want  you  to  come  with  me.  awa.\ 
from  here.  We'll  go  some  other  place- 
just  you  and  me.  And  you  can  play  in 
the  tields  with  the  kids.  And— and'  I'll 
get  candy — and  learn  a  lot  of  fine  stories 
to  tell  yon." 

The  boy  drew  away  from  him,  but 
Without  fear. 

"What'cher  talkin'  about'.'"  ho  said, 
startled.    "Leave  here?" 

"Yes — yes."  begged  Garth  urgently. 

"Leave  the  old  man'.'"  exclaimed  Seth. 

"I  know — but — he  won't  miss  you." 
pleaded  Garth,  the  words  tumbling  in  a 
hot  tide  from  his  lips.  It  wa.s  the  one 
chance  for  amends.  He  had  no  thought 
of  himself:  only  of  the  boy.  To  get  him 
away  before  he  should  learn  what  had 
befallen  in  the  next  room.  To  atone  in 
some  measure  for  his  irreparable  wrong. 

"I — I  haven't  got  no  kid  of  my  own. 
You  come  w  ith  me  and  you'll  see  what  a 
nifty  time  you'll  have.  We'll  go — now.  You 
won't  have  to  work  any  more,  only — " 

"But  gee.   I  wanna  work."  broke  in 
Seth. 

"You  want  to  work?"  repeated  Garth 
mechanically. 

"Sure.  For  my  foot,  see?  The  old  man 
and  me,  we  been  savin' up.  When  we  git 
enough  I'm  goin'  t'  have  my  foot  fixed." 

"Fixed?" 

"Sure.  The's  a  doc  goin'  t'  fix  it  wit'  j 
a'  noperation.  What'cher  t'ink  I'm  hus- 
tlin'  papes  fer — and  the  old  man  scab- 
bin"?  We  gotta  save  up — pretty 
quick,  too.  The  doc.  he  can't  fix 
a  kid's  foot  'cept  while  he's  little, 
like  me." 

The  wide  eyes  reproached  him. 
and  Garth,  kneeling  there,  knew 
the  ultimate  despair. 

"But  I'll  have  it  done."  he 
cried  wildly,  straining  the  boy 
closer.  "I'll  find  the  money  for  the 
operation.  Gome  with  me.  Seth  !" 

But  Seth. 
a  1  a  r  in  e  d  at 
his  violence, 
pressed  his  lit- 
tle fists  against 
the  man's  heav- 
ing   breast  to 


force  him  away. 

"No — no.  I  don't  wanna." 
"Why?   Why,  Seth?  Don't  you 
like  me?   Say — don't  you  like  me. 
Seth?" 

"Sure  I  like  y',"  said  Seth, 
struggling.  "Only  I  guess  y're 
kind  of  crazy,  and — y'  ain't  my 
old  man." 
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to  his  face.  That  answer,  too,  had 
to    come.     He    could    suffer  no 
further.     God    had    closed  the 
boy's  heart  to  him,  and  he  knew 
"'Evening  Star'"  he  that  the  bitterest  punishment  in 
croaked  hoarsely  a  few  the  human  scheme  is  meted  to 
times.    And  gave  it  up,   the  man  w  ho  is  refused  the  right 
standing  mute  and  flushed  of  atonement. 

It  remained  only  that  he  pay 
the  blood  debt.  That  could  be  settled,  a 
life  for  a  life.  It  was  nothing. 

He  raised  his  face,  wet  with  unheeded 
tears,  and  looked  dumbly  at  the  child. 

A  flicker  of  refracted  light  passed 
athwart  his  eye  and  led  it  to  the  door- 
way behind  and  to  the  side  of  the  boy's 
cot.  A  figure  leaned  there,  a  grim  figure, 
bearded,  streaked  with  red.  It  stood 
feebly  against  the  jamb,  slack  armed.  But 
one  wrist  was  flexed.  And  in  that  hand 
w  as  a  big.  compacted  chunk  of  steel  with 
the  round  eye  of  the  barrel  trained  full. 

FOB  a  breath  Garth's  heart  stood  still. 
And  then  the  reaction  came  upon  him 
in  one  great,  whirling  rush  of  stupen- 
dous happiness,  a  flood  of  utter  grati- 
tude. A  weaker  man.  capable  of  feeling 
as  Garth  had  learned  to  feel,  must  have 
collapsed.  Never  was  a  soul  plucked 
from  such  depths  and  carried  to  such 
heights  at  a  bound.  He  closed  his  eyes 
for  the  shot.  And  there  came  upon  his 
dark  face  a  smile  that  was  more  than 
human,  lighting  it  as  by  an  aura. 

"Say — g'wan  wit'  that  story  about 
Johnny." 

The  boy  had  taken  that  transfiguring 
smile  instantly  to  himself,  and  when 
Garth  looked  at  him  again  he  was  smil- 
ing with  ready  response.  Garth  nodded. 
He  did  not  glance  again  toward  the  door- 
way. The  shot  would  come.  Let  it !  The 
boy  was  the  one  thing  that  mattered. 

"Sure — about  Johnny."  he  said,  low 
voiced,  still  smiling.  "Pretty  near  for- 
got him.  didn't  we.  Well.  Johnny,  first 
Thing  anybody  knew,  he  called  the  judge 
an  old  penwiper,  right  then  and  there. 
Yes.    sir.    nothing   slow   about  Johnnv. 


A  Note  of  Warning 

I SUPPOSE  it's  Human  Nature  to  like  to  pick 
up  a  "bargain";  but  there's  a  whole  lot  of 
difference  between  "getting  a  bargain'  and 
"getting  trimmed" ! 

When  a  standard  article  is  "marked  down",  for 
legitimate  reasons,  that's  a  "bargain";  but  beware 
of  the  untrademarked,  unadvertised,  unknown 
goods  which  are  represented  as  "marked  down'' 
and  which  have  no  reputation  to  sustain.  They 
are  the  so-called  "bargains"  which  appeal  to 
the  cupidity  of  Human  Nature  and  which,  for 
credence,  rely  solely  on  the  reputation  of  the 
"cut  price"  articles  along  with  which  they  are 
offered  to  the  gullible. 

For  a  long  time,  "Cut  Prices"  have  been  an 
all-powerful  decoy,  but  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  the  Public  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
even  if  there  isn't  any  distinction  between  the 
words  "Bargains"  and  "Bargains",  there's,  a 
mighty  big  difference!  Cut  price  too  fre- 
quently means  cut  quality,  and  the  bargain 
hunter  is  gradually  concluding  that  it  is  less  desir- 
able to  be  a  victim  than  a  beneficiary. 

The  whole  question  —  and  the  Answer  to  it — 
are  merely  matters  of  common  sense.  Store- 
keepers are  not  in  business  for  fun  or  for  their 
health.  They  are  in  business  to  make  money ; 
and  they  are  entitled  to  all  they  can  make  legiti- 
mately. They  have  their  expenses  to  meet  and 
their  profits  to  make;  so,  if  they  undersell  on 
one  article,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  will  make 
up  the  difference  on  another. 

In  "Cut  Price"  stores,  some  goods  are  made  to 
carry  the  burden  of  handling  all  of  them  and 
that's  where  the  dealer  gets  his  profit.  And  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  be  at  all  funny  in  add- 
ing— And  that's  where  you  get  "Yours", 
as  well! 

If  the  retail  dealer  loads  the  expenses  of  his 
business  on  to  certain  things  that  we  do  not 
know  about,  he  can  well  afford  to  cut  prices 
on  the  things  that  we  do  know.  The  result  is 
that  the  Consumer  pays  less  for  one  thing,  but 
more  for  another — with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
But  the  big  important  thing  for  you  to  consider 
is  the  effect  that  "price  cutting"  has  on  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  new  articles  and  of 
the  old,  familiar  standbys.  I've  something  very 
interesting,  bearing  on  this  point,  that  I  am  going 
to  publish  next  week.  I  hope  you  will  read  every 
word  of  it  and  then  think  about  it. 
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— May  We  Send  You 
This  Book  About  Your 
Children's  Reading  ? 


If  you  are  the  parent  of  a  boy  or 
girl  we  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
for  you. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  valuable  little 
book,  written  in  a  popular  style  and 
illustrated  with  a  colored  repro- 
duction   of    one    of    the  most 
beautiful    of    Maxfield  Parrish's 
paintings. 

It  tells  the  story  of  The  Junior 
Classics,  the  846  wonder  tales 
and  poems,  the  choicest  work 
of  300   authors — the  best 
literature  for  children  to 
read,   selected   and  ar- 
ranged   by  William 
Patten,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Classics,  with 
an    introduction  by 
CharlesW.  Eliot,  LL.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  a  reading 
guide  by  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Har- 
vard University.    It  answers  these  questions- 


"How  shall  I  select  the  books  my  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  read  ?  Where  can  I  find  reading  for  children 
that  will  interest  them  and  still  help  them  V 


Who  Are  Your  Children's 
Heroes  ? 

Do  you  really  know  who  your 
children's  heroes  are — not  the  flesh- 
and-blood  heroes  who  may  meet  them 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  playground — 
but  the  heroes  who  come  to  them  in 
the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms — their 
book  associates? 

Who  are  their  real  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  the  hours  that  they  spend 
alone?  Who  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  made  to  seem  to  them  won- 
derful, worthy  to  pattern  after?  Who- 
ever they  are,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  shape  the  lives  of  your  boy  and  girl 
permanently  for  good  or  evil. 

Who  are  they  ? 

The  characters  of  cheap  fiction  ? 
The  grotesque  creatures  of  the  Sunday 
supplements?  Or  are  they  the  great 
folk  of  literature  whose  character  and 
achievements  the  whole  world  has 
honored  ? 

"My  Mother  Never 
Read  to  Me" 

A  great  educator  says: 
'  There  is  no  academy  on 
earth  equal  to  a  moth- 
P.  F.  Collier  \  er's  reading  to  her 
&  Son  \      child."  But  it  does 
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ent  can  prove  it  out  of  the  experience  of 
his  own  childhood.  What  are  the  pleas- 
antest  stories  with  which  the  memory  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  stocked  ? 
The  novels  of  the  hour?  The  great  es- 
says or  histories  of  literature?  None  of 
these  can  compare  in  sweetness  to  the 
memory  of  those  stoiies  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
of  Cinderella's  Slipper,"  of  '  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  Evangeline,"  with  which 
the  first  evenings  of  life  were  made 
wonderful.  No  lecturer,  however  great 
his  reputation  or  marvelous  his  story, 
can  ever  quite  succeed  in  rivaling  the 
charm  of  a  mother's  accents  :  no  other 
literature  can  ever  quite  replace  the 
stories  of  the  hearthside. 

"Show  me  a  family  of  readers,"  said 
Napoleon,  "and  I  will  show  you  the 
people  that  move  the  world." 

For  Your  Children's 
Sake — 

— merely  clip  this  coupon.  What  your 
children  read  is  most  important  to  you 
— for  what  they  read  determines  what 
they  are  to  be.  This  booklet  brings 
you,  in  popular  language,  most  sugges- 
tive and  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  your  children's  reading.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
Professor  Neilson  and  Dr.  Eliot  on 
this  subject  which  is  vitally  important 
to  you — the  mental  training  of  your 
boy  or  girl. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  mailing  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge  on 
return  of  the  attached  coupon. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


Called  hiru  an  old  billy  goat  penwiper. 
Told  him  his  whiskers  needed  trimming, 
he  did.  Y'  ought  to  have  seen  the  judge's 
eyes  pop  out  when  Johnny  begun  to  sass 
him.  'Officer,'  he  yelled,"  'officer!  Call 
the  Jimrox  !'  Mind  you— .Timrox.  And 
the  first  thing  Johnny  knew,  in  come  a 
little  old  man  with  the  funniest  green 
hat  !  'Ah-ha  !'  said  the  Jimrox.  just  like 
that.  'Ah-ha!  Another  had  hoy!  Leave 
him  (o  me,  judge — '  " 

NONSENSE.  But  wonderful  nonsense 
to  Seth,  and  it  came  from  Garth's 
lips  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  all  his  life 
but  tell  fairy  stories  to  marveling  young- 
sters. No  impediment  now,  no  awkward- 
ness, no  hesitancy.  The  hold,  sullen- 
faced  assassin  that  had  groveled  and  la- 
bored in  his  sin  was  gone.  And  hero 
was  a  very  different  individual,  quaint, 
chuckling,  confidential — and  smiling  with 
I  lie  smile  the  child  knows. 

"Gee!"  cried  Seth.  breathless  with  de- 
light as  the  tale  tumbled  riotously  on. 
"Why  'n't  y'  tell  me  that  before?" 

Garth  could  not  have  told,  did  not 
know  himself  whence  this  strange,  buoy- 
ant sense  of  sympathy  had  come  to  him. 
how  it  was  that  his  brain  had  become 
apt  to  plan,  his  tongue  swift  to  tell,  the 
conceits  that  charmed.  He  only  knew 
that  love  for  this  child  had  swept  his 
heart  clean  and  that  pure  joy  was  bub- 
bling to  till  it,  bubbling  in  laughter. 

The  shot  would  come.  It  mattered 
not  a  whit,  except  that  perhaps  Seth 
might  be  frightened.  As  he  talked  on 
a  faint  hope  sprang  within  him  that  it 
might  not  he  until  he  had  finished  the 
story.  It  was  his  interval,  his  little  space. 
He  was  like  a  miser  granted  lint  an  in- 
stant to  gather  his  treasures  before  being 
hurried  away.  He  hung  upon  each  curve 
of  lip,  each  limpid  flash  of  eye,  the  sigh 
of  tremulous  breath,  the  faint  flush  of 
starting  rose  in  the  boy's  pallid  cheek. 

The  shot  would  come.  But  still  it  did 
not,  and  he  talked  on.  The  boy's  hands 
bad  stolen  of  themselves  into  his.  Seth 
had  surrendered,  all  the  tiny  being  of 
him,  to  this  strange  friend  wdio  under- 
stood and  who  loved.  It  was  over  at  last. 
Garth  smiled  at  the  hoy.  Seth  glowed 
upon  him.  wriggling  with  ecstasy. 

"Oo — gee!"  he  sighed.  "Tell  us  an- 
other." Garth  stood  up,  laughing,  wrung 
the  mite's  hands  again,  and  moved  back 
a  pace.  He  was  ready. 

"Just  run  outside  a  minute  and  see  if 
the  Jimrox  ain't  hiding  in  the  ash  barrel 
by  the  gate,"  he  suggested.    "I  bet  he  is." 

"Aw — the'  ain't  no  Jimrox,"  said  Seth 
doubtfully,  grasping  after  the  skepticism 
the  tale  teller  had  charmed  from  him. 

"You  just  go  and  look,"  nodded  Garth. 
"You'll  see." 

"Aw — "  grinned  the  boy,  but  began  to 
pull  on  his  stocking  and  shoe,  eying  the 
man  askance.  They  laughed  in  common 
appreciation  of  the  joke  as  the  boy  got 
on  his  feet  finally.  Garth  hurried  him 
across  the  room  to  the  front  door,  shield- 
ing any  stray  glance  behind  toward  the 
kitchen  doorway.  He  opened  the  front  door. 

"Look  hard,"  he  cautioned,  and  the 
youngster,  with  a  giggle,  skipped  from 
the  step. 

"Now!"  snapped  Garth,  spinning  on 
his  heel.    "Hurry!    Before  he  geis  back." 

The  bearded  man  stood  there  as  Garth 
had  glimpsed  him,  propped  against  the 
jamb,  a  ghastly  red  ruin,  with  the  big 
revolver  gripped  in  a  great  flsr.  But 
what  Garth  had  not  seen  in  that  first 
flash  was  the  face  of  him,  where  the 
eyes  burned  like  twin  smoky  flames. 
They  looked  at  each  other.  The  scab 
at  the  calm,  waiting  striker.  The  striker 
at  the  fearsome  figure  of  the  scab,  and 
the  weapon  deadly  near. 


"You're — out  at  the  works?" 
The  voice  was  a  deep-chest  tone,  heavy  ' 
colorless. 

"Yes,"  said  Garth. 

"What'd  you  come  here  for?" 

"To  get  you." 

"Did  you — know  that  boy  '.-" 

"He  earned  my  supper  for  me  this 
night,  selling  papers." 

They  stood  for  a  long  minute.  Garth 
wondered  dumbly  at  the  delay.  He  found 
it  hard,  a  little.  The  eyes  glowered  un- 
winkingly  upon  him  from  the  bearded, 
crimsoned  face.  "Why  didn't  you  clear 
out  when  you  had  the  chance?" 

Garth  made  a  small,  helpless  gesture 
with  his  hands.  He  could  not  hope  tq 
explain— that.  "The  boy."  he  said  simply! 
"I  had  no  idea  this  was  his  home — or 
you  his  father — till  he  came." 

The  man  raised  the  weapon.  Garth 
stiffened  involuntarily.  The  man  slid  the 
revolver  behind  his  hip. 

"Didn't  happen  to  hear  the  strike  was 
settled  this  evenin',  did  you?"  inquired 
the  heavy  voice  laconically. 
'Garth  stared,  bewildered. 

"So  you're  in  your  job  again  and  I'm 
out."  added  the  other.  "Help  me  swab 
up  this  face,  will  you?  I'm  kinder  weak, 
and  Seth — " 

Garth  had  taken  a  stumbling  toward 
him.  "But,  man,"  he  faltered,  "it  was  me 
— it  was  me  hit  you  !" 

The  scab  held  him  with  steady  gaze. 

"I  know.    But  I  heard — you  and  him." 

Still  Garth  could  not  understand. 

"I'm  ready — "  he  gasped. 

"I  said,  help  me  clean  up  this  mess, 
will  you'.'"  said  the  strike  breaker  evenly. 

THE,  boy  broke  in  upon  them,  shrill 
voiced. 

"Say,  I  poked  in  all  the  bar'ls  up  the 
street — the'  ain't  no  Jimrox — "  he  began. 
And  then  caught  sight  of  his  father.  He 
sprang  for  him  with  a  yelp.  "Oh,  pop, 
this  here  guy's  been  waitin'  fer  y' !  And 
say — he  tells  the  niftiest  stories." 

"Does  he?"  said  the  father  dryly. 
"Better'n  me?" 

"Pretty  near,"  said  Seth.  struggling 
with  his  loyalty. 

"P'raps  you'd  rather  go  along  with 
him." 

The  hoy  clung  to  his  arm  and  looked 
up  at  (birth,  standing  by.  "No,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  like  him — and  he 
tells  nifty  stories.  Butheain'tmyold  man." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  him  around, 
to  tell  you  stories?" 

"Bet'cher,"  said  Seth  promptly. 

Garth  held  an  impulsive  hand  to  him. 

"I  asked  your  father  if  we  couldn't 
go  away  together,  we  three,  some  place 
where  we  can  work,  him  and  me- — some 
place  like  I  told  you — some  place  where 
we'll  forget  strikes  and  scabs.  And  you 
can  go  to  school  and  play  in  the  fields, 
and  we'll  both  tell  you  stories."  The 
youngster  looked  up  at  him,  wide  eyed. 

"Would  you  stand  for  that.  Seth?" 
asked  his  father. 

"Y'  mean,  bring  him — this  guy — t' 
hang  out  wit'  us?" 

They  nodded,  leaving  the  word  with 
him.    His  fingers  stole  into  Garth's. 

"Gee!"  he  breathed.  "Won't  that  be 
peachey !" 

With  quick  eye  he  noticed  a  cleansed 
cut  on  his  father's  temple. 

"O — o,  pop !"  he  cried.  "Somebody  hit 
y.'.    Did  y'  git  in  a  fight?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  bearded  man  grimly. 

"Wit'  a  striker?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  y'  lick  'in?" 

"Well,  sonny,  I  guess  we  both  got 
licked,"  was  the  cryptic  answer  as  the 
eyes  of  the  men  met  above  the  boy,  "by 
somebody  too  strong  for  the  pair  of  us." 
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200%  more  efficient;  30%  less  cost 


IT'S  not  so  much  what  a  Willys-Utility  Truck  can 
save  as  how  much  more  it  does  accomplish.  What 
you  want  is  Dollar  Production  not  Penny  Reduction. 
You  have  got  to  tune  your  business  up-to-date 
and  up  to  meet  and  beat  competition.  But  you  can 
never  bring  it  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  than  the 
tools  or  equipment  you  work  with.  The  horse-age  is 
now  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  way  they  used  to 
do  it."  No  one  can  prosper 
today  by  using  the  methods  of 
yesterday. 

You  use  the  telephone— not 
on  account  of  its  economy,  but 
because  it  is  quicker  than  walk- 
ing or  mailing.    It  saves  time. 

You  use  many  modern  busi-  (Chassis 
ness  necessities— not  because 

they  are  cheap  to  install  but  because  they  save  that 
which  you  are  continually  figuring  and  fighting 
against— time. 

A  Willys-Utility  truck  can  make  from  five  to  ten 
delivery  operations  where  the  horse  makes  one.  It 
will  do  200 '  r  to  300  ,r  more  work  than  any  team  and 
do  it  so  that  the  cost  of  your  individual  deliveries 
will  be  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  your  business. 
And  your  business  means  any  business  that  requires 
the  transportation  of  merchandise. 


As  to  cost,  it  is  the  lowest  priced  truck  of  its  size 
and  capacity  built.  This  is  because  we  are  building 
it  in  great  quantities— and  quantity  production  cuts 
manufacturing  and  purchasing  costs  to  a  minimum. 
On  the  average  this  truck  costs  you  30%  less  than  any 
other  similar  truck  made. 

It  is  the  only  truck  at  the  price  that  has  a  chain 
drive.    The  powerful  35  H.  P.  motor  is  controlled 

by  our  patented  governor.  It 
cannot  operate  over  18  miles 
per  hour.  The  pressed  steel 
frame  is  built  to  stand  the  most 
severe  strains.  It  is  thoroughly 
reinforced.  Both  the  front  and 
rear  axles  are  unusuallyrugged, 
only)  and  are  made  in  our  drop-forge 

plant.  It  has  a  three-speed 
transmission— three  forward  and  one  reverse.  The 
tires  are  34-in.  x  4^-in.  pneumatic  on  the  front  wheels 
and  36-in.  x  3^-in.  solid  on  the  rear.  Its  capacity  is 
three-quarter  ton. 

Go  to  our  nearest  dealer.  If  there  is  none  in  your 
town,  write  us  at  once  and  you  can  deal  with  our 
factory  direct. 

Literature,  detailed  specifications,  advice  and  all 
information  gratis. 


Please  address  Dept.  153 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Master  Motor  of  Them  All 


What  other  makers  are  still  striving  for  we  give 
you  in  the  New  Chalmers  "Six." 

To  the  best  features  of  the  costliest  cars  we  have 
added  these  crowning  triumphs: 

Silence  at  all  speeds;  silence  that  lasts. 

Sustained  power;  even  after  years  of  use. 

No  vibration;  comfort  and  long  life. 

Extreme  flexibility,  without  intricate  gearing. 

These  features  mean  far  more  than  the  luxury 


they  bring.  They  mean  minimum  wear — no  waste 
of  power — lowest  possible  depreciation.  A  car  that 
lacks  them,  may  cost  you  less  to  buy — but  it  will 
cost  you  more  to  keep. 

When  once  you  know  the  years  of  extra  service 
these  features  add,  you'll  wonder  how  we  give  them 
at  the  price,  $2175. 

Go  ride  in  this  car.  Let  it  tell  its  own  story  in 
deeds.  It  can  neither  over-rate  its  virtues  nor  hide 
its  defects.    It  must  tell  the  truth — nothing  else. 


Silent  At  All  Speeds 

Many  cars  that  are  quiet  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  kick 
up  a  lot  of  noise  at  thirty. 

Let  us  see  what  the  New  Chalmers  "Six"  will  do. 
Watch  the  speedometer;  30—40—50  miles  an  hour  and 
not  a  murmur  from  cams  or  valves. 

We  have  discarded  the  noisy  little  wedge-like  cams  so 
widely  used.  Our  big  oval  cams  push  open  the  valves 
and  slide  them  shut  with  the  smoothness  of  velvet. 

What  Silence  Tells  You 

The  silence  of  the  Chalmers  "Six"  means  more  than 
the  mere  luxury  of  quiet. 

It  tells  you  that  your  motor  is  working  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  watch  — with  but  minimum  wear ;  that  your  car  will 
perform  as  well  after  long  use  as  the  day  you  bought  it. 

And  this  silence  continues  for  years.  30,000  miles  of 
hard  road  service,  equal  to  three  years  of  average  use, 
left  this  motor  as  good  as  when  it  started. 

$80,000  Extra  Cost  to  Us— An 
Enormous  Saving  for  You 

This  motor,  like  the  trainedathlete,  grows  betterby  action. 

Our  valves  of  Tu  ngsten  steel  cost  us  $80, 000  extra  per  year. 
But  Tungsten  steel  is  not  affected  by  the  cylinder  heat. 
So  there's  no  warping — no  leaking — no  power  wasted 
as  happens  with  the  ordinary  cast  iron  and  nickel  steel 
valves.  Tungsten  steel  valves  almost  never  need  regrinding. 

This  means  an  enormous  saving  of  power.  Think  of 
the  years  of  extra  service  this  master  motor  will  give  you. 

Power — Supple  as  a  Fencer's  Wrist 

The  power  of  our  New  "Six"  is  so  flexible  that  you  can 
throttle  it  down  on  high  to  a  creeping  gait  in  the  crowd  ; 
then  away  swift  as  a  swallow,  mounting  quickly  to  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  miles  an  hour  without  stress  or  effort. 

This  wondrous  flexibility  is  due  to  our  big,  roomy 
valves ;  they  open  40$  wider  and  shut  tighter  than  com- 
mon.   This  gives  freer  passage  to  the  gases. 

The  wonderful  flexibility  of  this  motor  is  amazing. 
You'll  find  you  can  do  nearly  everything  on  "high."  It 
does  away  with  gear  shifting  almost  entirely.  With  this 
"Six"  any  supplementary  gear  mechanism  would  be  use- 
less. The  motor  itself  gives  a  suppleness  of  power  un- 
known even  in  costlier  cars. 

A  Non-Stallable  Motor 

This  motor  will  never  go  dead  in  the  crowded  city 
traffic.    The  electric  starter  won't  let  it. 

Even  if  the  driver  should  cut  off  the  gas  accidentally  , 
the  electric  starter,  always  on  duty,  keeps  the  motor  run- 
ning— won't  let  it  stop. 

It  prevents  stalling  under  sudden  overload. 

This  is  the  greatest  feature  of  safety  and  convenience 
put  on  a  car  in  the  past  five  years. 


Salient  Features  of  the  New 
Chalmers  "Six" 

Six -cylinder  motor,  T-head  type  4"x5^", — 

40-65  h.  p.    All  moving  parts  enclosed. 
Bosch  magneto. 

Electric  starter — Entz  System,  built  in  Chalmers 

shops. 
Non  -  stallable  motor. 

Full  electric  lights — Our  powerful  headlights  also 
contain  auxiliary  lamps  of  moderate  power  for 
city  driving. 

132-inch  wheel  base. 

Molded  oval  fenders. 

Gasoline  tank  and  tire  carrier  on  rear — clean 

running  boards. 
Left  drive  and  center  control — enter  from  either 
side. 

36x4  /2  -  inch  tires  and  Continental  demount- 
able rims. 

Four  forward  speed  transmission. 

Underslung  rear  springs;  main  leaf  of  vana- 
dium steel. 

Tapered  bonnet  and  stream  line,  bell  backed 
body. 

Chalmers  patented  doors. 

Full  equipment, — including  Chalmers  silk  mohair 
top,  quick  acting  storm  curtains,  Warner  speed- 
ometer, one  extra  demountable  rim,  electric  horn, 
pump,  tools,  etc. 

Roadster  $2175      Six  Passenger  $2275 

Four  Passenger  $2175      Coupe  $2850 

Five  Passenger  $2175      Limousine  $3600 

(Fully  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.) 


An  Electric  Starter  That  Never  Quits 

The  simplest  and  surest  starter  ever  made.  A  little 
motor  spins  the  engine  to  start  it.  Then  it  automatically 
reverses  itself,  becomes  a  generator  and  stores  up  power  in 
the  battery  for  electric  lighting  and  future  starting  purposes. 

That  Vibration  Jinx 

After  a  long  ride  you  are  often  tired  and  you  don't  know 
why.  It's  the  vibiation  jinx  in  the  crank  case.  It  means 
the  moving  parts  are  too  heavy  or  a  fraction  out  of  balance. 

Vibration  is  overcome  in  the  Chalmers  by  forging  con- 
necting rods  stronger  and  yet  40$  lighter  than  the  average; 
by  giving  the  motor  an  extra  long  stroke  and  so  reducing 
the  number  of  strokes;  by  balancing  all  moving  parts  on 
a  delicate  scale. 


The  smoothness  of  the  "Six"  saves  wear  on  the  car  as 
well  as  on  the  passengers.  The  interval  between  the  ex- 
plosions of  any  "four"  makes  a  gap  in  the  power  stream. 
It  produces  a  vibration  that  hammers  constantly  at  the  life 
of  the  car.  The  explosions  of  the  '  'Six' '  give  an  unbroken 
stream  of  power.  This  gives  smoothness  and  economy  that 
no  "four"  can  equal.    It  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  car. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Car 

As  we  make  the  motorbetterwe  makethe  car  handsomer. 

We  spent  $85,000  in  new  equipment  to  give  you  its 
long  oval  fenders ;  not  alone  for  the  added  beauty,  but  for 
their  utility  as  well. 

Bodies  are  big  and  bell-shaped.  Plenty  of  room  to 
stretch  your  legs  in  either  seat.  Doors  are  wider  than 
usual,  with  concealed  hinges. 

Extra  tires  are  carried  in  the  rear  leaving  the  running 
boards  clean  as  a  quarter-deck.  Everything  about  it  tends 
to  give  the  New  Chalmers  "Six"  the  flowing,  stream-line 
effect  of  a  graceful  steam  yacht. 

Unsurpassed  at  Any  Price 

It  is  impossible  to  get  more  real  value  than  we  give 
you  in  the  New  Chalmers  "Six."  The  wonder  is  that 
we  can  sell  it  at  the  price. 

But  this  car  is  the  product  of  a  $7,000,000  factory  where 
economy  of  production  has  been  perfected  as  never  before; 
where  parts  makers'  profits  have  been  eliminated ;  where 
large  output  reduces  cost  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  New  "Six,"  you  get  features  that  mean  your 
car  will  run  year  after  year  as  smoothly  and  silently  as 
the  day  you  bought  it;  features  that  keep  operating  costs 
down  to  a  minimum. 

To  buy  a  car  that  lacks  these  features — even  though 
the  first  cost  be  less — is  short-sighted.  To  pay  more  is 
an  extravagance. 

Let  the  Car  Tell  Its  Story 

We  want  you  to  take  a  ride  in  the  New  Chalmers 
"Six" — a  ride  that  will  make  you  dissatisfied  with  any 
other  car.  This  ride  isn't  just  a  ride.  It  is  the  Chalmers 
Standard  Road  Test — used  by  all  our  dealers.  It  will 
prove  to  you  in  deeds  what  we  have  told  you  in  words. 
Let  our  dealer  take  you  on  such  a  ride. 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  mail  you  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  books  ever  written  about 
motor  cars.  It  tells  by  pictures  and  words  facts  that 
every  one  should  know.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


S</t.  6 


Qialmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 


Send  me  literature  explaining  why  the  New 
Chalmers  "Six"  is  the  master  motor  of  them  all. 

Name  


Street- 
City- 


.State. 


rPODAY,  as  in  the  past,  Kuppenheimer 
Clothes  mark  the  high  tide  of  refinement 
and  economy  in  men's  wear. 

Young  men  of  eighteen  to  thirty  years,  good 
fellows  who  are  still  young  at  forty,  older  men 
and  those  in  between,  should  not  overlook  the 


pleasure  of  examining  this  season's  offering  to 
be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  more  progressive 
merchants  throughout  the  country. 

The  two  English  models  as  shown  here  are 
decidedly  correct — other  styles  if  you  prefer 
them — an  endless  variety  to  select  from. 


Our  book,  Styles  for  Men,  will  be  sent  upon  request 


THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     JOHN  SLOAN 


WHAT  this  story  needs  to  set  it  moving  is  a 
synopsis  of  preceding  chapters,  like  that 
of  a  serial  in  a  daily  paper;  something 
curt  and  compelling:  something  that  will 
take  you  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  hurl  you  into 
the  middle  of  it  before  you  have  time  to  remember 
that  what  you  were  really  intending  to  read  was 
"How  to  Make  a  Dainty  Winter  Coat  for  Baby  Out 
of  Father's  Motor  (Joggles"  on  the  next  page.  You  arc 
a  busy  man.  and  your  time  is  valuable.    Very  well  then  : 

BEGIN  TO-DAY 

Freddie  Bingham,  a  young  man  of  large,  in- 
dependent means,  left  to  him — not  that  it 
mutters — by  a  maternal  aunt,  tins  fallen  in 
lore  with,  proposed  to,  and  been  accepted  by 

Margaret,  daughter  of 

Franklyn  Bivatt.  an  unpleasant  little  mil- 
lionaire with  a  weak  digestion,  a  taste  for 
dogmatic  speech,  and  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  pterodactyl.  Freddie  has  called 
on  Mr.  Bivatt,  told  him  the  news,  and 
ashed  for  his  consent. 

NOW  GO  OX   WITH   THE  STORY 

MB.  BIVATT  looked  at  Freddie  in  silence.  He 
belonged  to  the  second  and  more  offensive  class 
of  millionaire.  There  are  only  two  kinds.  One 
lias  a  mauve  face  and  a  three-hundred-pound  body, 
and  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor  on  a  diet  of  cham- 
pagne and  lobster  a  la  Newburg;  the  other — Mr. 
Bivatt's  type — is  small  and  shriveled,  hardly  weighs 
anything  at  all,  and  fortifies  himself,  before  clubbing 
the  shilling  out  of  the  widow7  and  the  orphan,  with  a 
light  repast  of  hot  water,  triturated  biscuit,  and  pep- 
sin tabloids. 

Mr.  Bivatt  took  another  look  at  Freddie — a  thor- 
oughly nasty  look.  The  fact  was  that  Freddie  had 
chosen  an  unfortunate  moment  for  his  visit.  Not  only 
had  Mr.  Bivatt  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion,  but  he 
had  received  a  letter  that  very  morning  from  Mar- 
garet's elder  sister,  who  some  two  years  ago  had 
married  the  Earl  of  Datchet.  Lord  Datchet  was  not 
an  ideal  husband.  Among  other  things,  he  was  prac- 
tically a  lunatic,  which  is  always  such  a  nuisance  in 
the  home.  This  letter  was  the  latest  of  a  number  of 
dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  series,  taken 
as  a  whole,  had  done  much  to  sour  Mi'.  Bivatt.  One 
leisured  son-in-law  struck  him  as  sufficient.  He  was 
not  bitten  by  a  craze  for  becoming  a  collector. 

Consequently  he  looked  at  Freddie  and  said  :  "H'm  !" 

Freddie  was  somewhat  disturbed.  In  the  circum- 
stances "H'm!"  was  scarcely  an  encouraging  remark. 

"You  mean — "  he  said. 

"I  mean  just  this:  When  Margaret  marries,  she's 
going  to  marry  a  real  person,  not" — his  mind  wan- 
dered to  the  absent  Datchet — "not  a  pop-eyed,  spindle- 
shanked  jack  rabbit,  all  nose  and  front  teeth  and 


monocle,  with  hair  the  color  of  butter  and  no  chin 
or  forehead.  See?" 

Freddie  started,  and  his  eye  moved  hastily  to  the 
mirror  over  the  mantelpiece.  What  he  saw  partly  re- 
assured him.  True,  he  was  no  Apollo.  He  was  square 
and  bullet  headed,  and  his  nose  had  never  really  been 
the  same  since  he  had  ducked  into,  instead  of  away 
from,  one  of  his  boxing  instructor's  right  swings,  but 
apart  from  that  he  attained  a  pretty  fair  standard. 
Chin?  If  anything,  he  had  too  much.  Teeth'.-  Not 
at  all  prominent.  In  fact,  owing  to  two  seasons  of 
college  football,  rather  the  reverse.  Hair?  Light, 
certainly,  but  what  of  that?  No.  the  description  puz- 
zled him. 

"Am  I  a  pop-eyed  jack  rabbit?"  he  inquired  curiously. 

"I  don't  know."  said  Mr.  Bivatt.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  you,  except  that  you've  got  money  you 
never  worked  for.  Say,  do  you  know  the  Earl  of 
Datchet?  Never  heard  of  him?  I  wish  I  hadn't.  He's 
my  son-in-law.  and  I  don't  want  another  one  like  him. 
His  specialty  is  aristocratic  idleness.  He  has  never 
done  a  day's  work  in  his  life.  No  Datchet  ever  has. 
apparently.  The  last  time  any  of  the  bunch  ever 
showed  any  signs  of  perspiring  at  the  brow  was  when 
the  first  earl  carried  William  the  Conqueror's  grip 
down  the  gangway.  Is  that  your  long  suit  too — trem- 
bling when  you  see  a  job  of  work?  Have  you  earned 
a  cent  in  your  life?" 

"No.  But—" 

"It  isn't  a  case  of  but.  There  wasn't  any  need  for 
you  to  work,  and  so  on.  I  know  all  that.  The  point 
is  that  the  man  who. marries  Margaret  has  got  to  be 
capable  of  work.    You  remember  Jacob?" 

"Jacob?" 

"I  mean  the  one  in  the  Bible,  the  one  who  worked 
seven  years  for  the  girl,  got  the  wrong  one,  and  started 
in  right  away  to  do  another  seven  years.  They  man- 
aged things  mighty  sensibly  in  those  days.  You  didn't 
catch  them  getting  stung  by  any  darned  pop-eyed 
Datchets.  It's  given  me  an  idea,  talking  of  Jacob. 
That's  the  sort  of  man  I  want  for  Margaret.  See? 
I  don't  ask  him  to  wait  seven  years,  let  alone  four- 
teen. But  I  will  have  him  show  that  there's  some- 
thing in  him.  Now.  I'll  make  a  proposition  to  you. 
You  go  and  hunt  for  a  job  and  get  it  and  hold  it 
down  long  enough  to  earn  $500,  and  you  can  marry 
Margaret  as  soon  as  you  like  afterward.  But  let's 
get  this  fixed  right.  When  I  say  earn.  I  mean  earn. 
I ^don't  mean  sit  up  and  beg  and  have  it  fall  into 
your  mouth.  Manual  work  or  brain  work  it's  got  to 
be,  one  of  the  two." 

"Very  well." 

"Easy  enough  to  say  'Very  well."    You  won't  like  it." 

"I  don't  suppose  Jacob  liked  it." 

"I  suppose  not.    Good  morning." 

And  Mr.  Bivatt.  swallowing  another  tabloid,  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  harrying  the  widow  and 
the  orphan. 

It  amazed  Freddie  when  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrim- 


age, the  difficulty  of  getting  work.  Work  had  always 
seemed  to  him  so  peculiarly  unpleasant  that  he  had 
supposed  that  the  supply  must  exceed  the  demand. 
The  contrary  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

Eventually,  after  wearing  a  groove  in  the  pavement 
from  Twenty-third  Street  to  the  Battery,  he  found 
himself,  through  a  combination  of  lucky  chances,  in 
charge  of  the  news  stand  at  a  large  hotel.  Twelve 
dollars  a  week  was  the  stipend.  Working  it  out  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  he  perceived  that  his  ordeal  was  to 
be  a  mere  nine  or  ten  months'  canter  of  unexacting 
work  in  quite  comfortable  surroundings.  Datchet 
himself  could  have  done  it  on  his  butter-colored  head. 

There  is  always  a  string  attached  to  these  good 
things.  For  four  days  all  went  well.  He  found  his 
duties  pleasant.  He  liked  looking  at  the  crowds  in 
the  lobby.  He  enjoyed  selling  dollar-fifty  novels  to  men 
who  had  meant  to  buy  evening  papers.  But  on  the 
fifth  day  came  reaction.  From  the  moment  he  began 
work  a  feeling  of  utter  loathing  for  this  particular 
form  of  money  making  enveloped  him  as  in  a  cloud. 
The  customers  irritated  him.   He  was  hopelessly  bored. 

THE  end  was  in  sight.  It  came  early  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  the  regular  customers,  a  man  who. 
even  in  happier  moments,  had  always  got  (Hi  his 
nerves.  He  was  a  man  with  a  rasping  voice  anil  a 
peremptory  manner,  who  demanded  a  daily  paper  or 
a  stamp  with  the  air  of  one  cursing  an  enemy. 

Freddie  had  fallen  into  gloomy  meditation,  business 
being  slack  at  the  time,  when  this  man  appeared 
before  him  and  shouted:  "Stamp!" 
Freddie  started,  but  made  no  reply. 
"Stamp  !" 

Freddie's  gaze  circled  round  the  lobby  and  eventu- 
ally rested  on  the  object  before  him. 
"Stamp  !" 

Freddie  inspected  him  with  frigid  scorn. 
"I  won't,"  he  answered  coldly. 

The  hotel  in  which  Freddie  had  found  employment 
was  a  sporting  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  Tenderloin. 
Its  patrons  were  mainly  racing  men.  gamblers,  and 
drummers,  men  of  action  rather  than  words.  This 
particular  patron  was  essentially  the  man  of  action. 
He  hit  Freddie  in  the  eye.  Five  minutes  later  Freddie, 
panting  a  little  and  blinking  to  ease  the  pain  of  his 
injured  eye.  was  waiting  for  his  opponent  to  rise  from 
the  floor.  At  this  point  the  manager  entered  the 
arena.  The  manager  was  a  man  with  sporting  blood 
and  a  sense  of  the  proprieties.  The  former  bad  kept 
him  an  interested  spectator  during  the  late  proceed- 
ings: the  latter  now  made  him  step  forward,  tap 
Freddie  on  the  shoulder,  and  inform  him  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  hotel  was  at  an  end. 

Freddie  went  out  into  the  world  with  $12  and  a 
black  eye. 

I  would  enlarge  on  Freddie's  emotions  at  losing  his 
situation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  two  days  later 
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he  found  another.  There  was  a  bellboy  at  his  late 
hotel  to  whom  he  bad  endeared  himself  by  allowing 
him  to  read  the  baseball  news  free  of  charge — a  red- 
headed, world-weary,  prematurely  aged  hoy,  to  whom 
New  York  was  as  an  open  book.  He  met  Freddie 
in  the  street. 

"Hello,  you  !"  he  said.  "I  been  huntin'  after  you. 
Lookin'  fer  a  job?  My  cousin  runs  a  cafe  on  Four- 
teenth Street.  He's  want  in'  a  new  hash  slinger.  I 
seen  the  card  in  the  window  yesterday.  You  try  there 
and  say  I  sent  you.    It's  a  tough  joint,  though." 

'  All  the  more  likely  to  suit  me.  1  seem  to  lack 
polish." 

"The  Easl  Side  Delmonico's  is  the  name.  I'll  tell 
him  you're  comin'." 

TIIK  Hast  Side  Delmonico's  proved  to  be  a  dingy, 
though  sizable,  establishment  at  a  spot  where 
Fourteenth  Street,  that  ex-hub  of  the  city,  wore 
a  more  than  usually  tough  and  battered  look.  As  is 
a  dented  derby  hat.  so  is  a  street  with  a  glorious  past. 
It  can  never  look  the  same  again.  Fourteenth  Street 
has  given  up  trying. 

It  appeared  that  the  bellboy,  who  had  been  deeply 
Impressed  by  Freddie's  handling  of  the  irritable  news- 
stand customer,  had  given  him  an  excellent  character 
in  advance.  Mr.  "Blinky"  Anderson,  the  proprietor, 
welcomed  him,  if  not  with  open  arms,  with  quite 
marked  satisfaction.  He  examined  the  injured  eye, 
stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  his  approval  as  "some 
lamp,"  and,  having  informed  him  that  his  weekly 
envelope  would  contain  $5  and  that  Ins  food  was 
presented  free  by  the  management,  requested  him 
to  slip  out  of  his  coat,  grab  an  apron,  and  get  busy. 

Freddie  was  a  young  man  who  took  life  as  it 
came.  He  was  a  sociable  being,  and  could  be 
happy  anywhere  so  long  as  he  was  not  bored 
The  solitude  of  the  news  stand  had  bored  him 
but  at  the  Fast  Side 
Delmonico's  life 
was  too  full  of 
movement  to  per- 
mit of  ennui.  He 
soon  perceived  that 
there  was  more  in 
this  curious  estab- 
lishment than  met 
the  eye.  It  offered 
attractions  to  the 
cognoscenti  other 
than  the  mere  res- 
toration of  the  in-  * 
ner  man  with  meat 
and  drink.  On  the 
first  floor,  for  in- 
stance, provided 
that  you  could  con- 
vince the  manage- 
ment of  the  excellence  of  your  motives,  you  could 
buck  the  tiger.  On  the  floor  above,  if  you  were  that 
kind  of  idiot,  you  might  play  roulette.  And  in  the 
basement,  in  a  large,  cellarlike  room,  lit  witli  count- 
less electric  lights,  boxing  contests  were  held  on 
Saturday  nights  before  audiences  financially,  if  not 
morally,  select. 

In  fact,  the  Fast  Side  Delmonico's  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  den  of  iniquity.  But  nobody 
could  call  it  dull,  and  Freddie  reveled  in  his  duties. 
He  booked  orders,  served  drinks,  smashed  plates, 
bullied  the  cook,  chaffed  the  customers  when  they 
were  merry,  seized  them  by  the  neck  and  ran  them 
into  the  street  when  they  were  too  merry,  and  in 
every  other  way  comported  himself  like  one  who  has 
at  last  found  his  true  vocation.    And  time  rolled  on. 

WF  WILL  leave  time  rolling  for  the  moment  and 
return  to  Mr.  Bivatt,  raising  the  curtain  at 
the  beginning  of  his  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  his 
fellow  plutocrat.  T.  Mortimer  Dunlop.  T.  Mortimer 
was  the  other  sort  of  millionaire.  You  could  have 
told  he  was  a  millionaire  just  by  looking  at  him.  He 
bulged.  His  head  was  bald,  his  face  purple,  his  hands 
reel.  He  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  himself  some- 
what frequently  as  a  dead-game  sport.  He  wheezed 
when  he  spoke. 

I  raise  the  curtain  on  Mr.  Bivatt  at  the  beginning 
of  dinner  because  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  dinner 
that  he  allowed  Mr.  Dunlop  to  persuade  him  to  drink 
a  Dawn  of  Hope  cocktail,  so  called  because  it  cheers 
you  up.    It  cheered  Mr.  Bivatt  up. 

Mr.  Bivatt  needed  cheering  up.  That  very  after- 
noon his  only  son.  Twombley.  had  struck  him  for 
£1.000  to  pay  a  poker  debt.  A  thousand  dollars  is 
not  a  large  sum  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Bivatt's  wealth, 
but  it  is  your  really  rich  man  who  unbelts  least 
joyously.  Together  with  the  check.  Twombley  had 
received  ;i  parental  lecture.  He  had  appeared  to  be 
Impressed  by  it:  but  it  was  the  doubt  as  to  its  per- 
fect efficacy  which  was  depressing  Mr.  Bivatt.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Twombley  was  a  trial.  It  was 
only  the  awe  with  which  he  regarded  his  father  that 
kept  him  within  bounds.  Mr.  Bivatt  sighed  and  took 
a  pepsin  tabloid. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  T.  Mortimer  Dunlop,  sum- 


moning the  waiter,  ordered  two  Dawn  of  Hope  cocktails. 
.Mr.  Bivatl  weakly  surrendered.  He  was  there  en- 
tirely to  please  Mi-.  Dunlop.  for  there  was  a  big  deal 
in  the  air,  to  winch  Mr.  Dunlop's  cooperation  was 
essential.  This  was  no  time  to  think  about  one's 
digestion  or  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  If,  to  concili- 
ate invaluable  Mr.  Dunlop,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a 
dead-game  sport  and  drink  a  cocktail,  then  a  dead- 
game  sport,  he  would  he.  He  took  the  curious  blend 
from  the  waiter  and  pecked  at  it  like  a  nervous  bird. 
He  blinked  and  pecked  again,  less  nervously  this  time. 

You,  gentle  reader,  who  simply  wallow  in  alcoholic 
stimulants  at  every  meal,  will  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand the  wave  of  emotion  which  surged  through  Mr. 
Bivatt's  soul  as  he  reached  the  halfway  point  in  the 
magic  glass.  But  Mr.  Bivatt  for  thirty  years  had 
confined  his  potions  to  hot  water,  and  the  effect  on 
him  was  remarkable.  He  no  longer  felt  depressed. 
Hope,  so  to  speak,  had  dawned  with  a  jerk.  Life  was 
a  thing  of  wonderful  joy  and  infinite  possibilities. 

We,  therefore,  find  him  at  the  end  of  dinner  lean- 
ing across  the  table,  thumping  it  with  clenched  fist, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Dunlop  through  the  smoke  of 
the  hitter's  cigar  thus:  "Dunlop,  old  man,  how  would 
it  be  to  take  in  a  show?" 

Mi1.  Dunlop  snorted. 

"I  can  give  you  something  better  than  a  show," 
he  said. 

( me  thing  leads  to  another.    The  curtain  falls  on 

Mr.  Bivatt  appearing  to  be 
in  a  sort  of  trance,  the  Bear 
Cat  felt  for  him   and  ex- 
tracted a  pocketbook. 
IjLjIh.'.}       "/    guess     these' 11 
do,  "  he  said,  remov- 
ing a  couple  of  bills 


Mr.  Bivatt  smoking  a  Turkish  cigarette  in  a  manner 
that  can  only  be  described  as  absolutely  reckless. 

THESE  things,  I  should  mention,  happened  on 
a  Saturday  night.  About  an  hour  after  Mr. 
Bivatt  had  lit  his  cigarette.  Freddie,  in  the  cafe 
at  the  Fast  Side  Delmonico's.  was  aware  of  a  thick- 
set, short-haired,  tough-looking  young  man  settling 
himself  at  one  of  the  tallies  and  hammering  a  glass 
with  the  blade  of  his  knife.  In  the  other  hand  he 
waved  the  bill  of  fare.  He  was  also  shouting  "Hey  !" 
Taking  him  for  all  in  all.  Freddie  set  him  down  as 
a  hungry  young  man.  He  moved  toward  him,  to 
minister  to  his  needs. 

"Well,  cully,"  he  said  affably,  "and  what  will  you 
wrap  yourself  around?" 

You  were  supposed  to  unbend  and  be 
chummy  witli  the  customers  if  yon  were 
a  waiter  at  "Blinky's."  The  customers  ex- 
pected it.    If  you  called  a  patron  of  the 
Fast  Side  Delmonico's  "sir,"  he  scented 
sarcasm  and  was  apt  to  throw  things. 
The  young  man  had  a  grievance. 
"Say.  can  you  beat  it!    Me  signed  n 
to  fight  a  guy  here  at  a  hundred  am 
thirty-three,  ring  side,  and  starving  me 
self  for  weeks  to  make  the  weight — say 
I  ain't  had  a  square  meal  since  Ponti 
was  a  pup — and  gee!  along  comes 
word    that   he's   sprained   a  foot 
and  will  we  kindly  not  expect  him. 
And  all  I  get  is  the  forfeit  money.  J 
Forfeit  money  !    Keep  it !    It  ain't 
but  a  hundred  plunks.     Say.  I'd 
have  licked  that  guy  with 
me  eyes  shut." 

HF  KICKED  the  table 
leg  morosely. 

"Your  story  moves 
me  much,"  said  Freddie. 
"And  now.  what  shall  we 
shoot  into  you?" 

"You   attending  to  this 
table?" 
"I  am." 


The  young  man 
scanned  the  bill  of 
fare. 

"Noodle  soup — 
bit  o'  Weakfisb — 
fried  chicken, 
Southern  style — 
corn  on  the  cob — 
bit  o'  steak — fried 
potatoes  —  four 
fried  eggs,  done  on 
both  sides  —  apple 
dumpling  with  hard 
sauce,  and  a  cup 
custard."  he  ob- 
served r  a  p  i  d  1  y  . 
"That'll  do  to  start 
w  i  t  h  .  And.  say, 
bring  all  the  lager 
beer  you  can  find. 
I've  forgotten  what 
it  tastes  like." 

"Sure,"  said 
Freddie  sympathet- 
ically. "Keep  your 
strength  up." 

"I'll  try,"  said 
the  thickset  young 
man.  "Get  a  move 
on." 

There  was  no 
doubt  a  bout  the 
pugilist's  appetite.  It  gave  Freddie  quite  a  thrill  of 
altruistic  pleasure  to  watch  him  eat.  He  felt  like  a 
philanthropist  entertaining  a  starving  beggar.  He 
fetched  and  carried  assiduously  for  the  diner,  and 
when  at  length  the  latter  called  for  coffee  and  a 
cigar  and  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  happy  sigh, 
he  nearly  cheered. 


Work  had  always  seemed  to 
him  so  peculiarly  unpleasant 
that  he  had  supposed  the  sup- 
ply must  exceed  the  demand 
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N  HIS  way  to  the  kitchen  he  encountered  his 
employer,  Mr.  "Blinky"  Anderson,  looking  de- 
pressed.   Freddie  gathered  the  reason  for  his 
gloom.  He  liked  "Blinky"  and  thought  respectful  con- 
dolence would  not  be  out  of  place. 

"Sorry  to  hear  the  news,  sir.   I  hear  the  main  event 
has  fallen  through.    I  have  been  waiting  on  one  of 
the  fighters  upstairs." 
Mr.  Anderson  nodded. 

"That  would  be  the  Tennessee  Bear  Oat." 

"Very  possibly.    He  had  that  appearance." 

Like  the  Bear  Oat,  Mr.  Anderson  was  rendered  com- 
municative by  grief.  Freddie  had  a  sympathetic  man- 
ner, and  many  men  had  confided  in  him. 

"One-Round  Smith  says  he's  hurt  his  foot.  Huh!" 
Mr.  Anderson  grunted  satirically,  but  pathos  succeeded 
satire  again  almost  at  once.  "I  ain't  told  them  about 
it  yet,"  he  went  on,  jerking  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  invisible  audience.  "The  preliminaries  have 
just  started,  and  what  those  guys  will  say  when  they 
find  there  ain't  going  to  be  a  main  event  I  don't  know. 
I  ought  to  tell  'em  right  away,  but  I  can't  seem  to 
sorter  brace  myself  to  it.  And  I  can't  get  a  substi- 
tute. Who's  going  to  offer  to  step  up  and  swap 
punches  with  a  terror  like  the  Bear  Cat?" 

"I  am."  said  Freddie. 

Mr.  Anderson  stared  at  him  with  open  mouth. 
"Eh?" 

"I'd  fight  .Tack  Johnson  if  he'd  just  finished  the  meal 
that  guy  has  been  having,"  said  Freddie  simply. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  not  a  swift  thinker.  He  stood, 
blinking,  and  allowed  the  idea  to  soak  through.  It 
penetrated  slowly,  like  water  through  a  ceiling. 

"He'd  eat  you !"  he  said 
at  last. 

"Well,  I'm  the  only  thing 
in  this  place  he  hasn't 
eaten.    Why  stint  him?" 

"But,  say,  have  you  done 
any  fighting?" 

"As  an  amateur,  a  good 
deal." 

Mr.  Anderson  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  expecto- 
rate disgustedly. 

"Amateur  !  Well,  it's  you 
or  nobody.  I'll  give  you  a 
hundred  if  you  last  five 
rounds.  I  guess  five'll  sat-  ( 
isfy  them  if  you  make 
them  fast  ones.  I'll  go  and 
tell  the  Bear  Oat." 

"And  I'll  go  and  get  him 
his  coffee  and  the  strong- 
est cigar  you  keep.  Every 
little  heli is." 


"Don't — er— don't  go  away,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "Come 
with  me  to  the  drug  store  while  I  get  some  pepsin  tabloids" 


tEDDIF    entered  the 
ring  in  a  costume  bor-J 
rowed  from  one  of  the 
fighters  in  the  prelimi- 
naries, and,   seating  him- 
self in  his  corner,  ran  his 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  Vagabc 


Number  Seven  in  the  Series  of 
Everyday  Americans 

WHEN  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay  was 
seventeen  years  old,  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon  and  the  dead  of 
night,  he  had  a  dream.  It  was  a 
vision  of  battle,  an  old-fashioned  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  of  the  storybook  kind,  with 
circling,  slashing  combatants,  the  tramp  of 
feet,  the  clank  of  armor,  the  hot  hiss  of  fight- 
ing breath,  the  gleam  of  whirling  steel,  the 
smash  of  sword  on  sword  and  showers  of 
sparks  when  the  edges  met.  Lindsay  im- 
mediately got  out  of  bed  and  wrote  a  poem 
about  this  dream  and  entitled  it  "Battle." 
In  the  morning,  not  satisfied  entirely,  he 
turned  to  and  made  a  picture  to  help  out  the 
verse.  Inspecting  the  two  products,  he  ex- 
perienced for  the  first  time  the  ecstatic  thrill 
of  the  creative  artist. 

Lindsay  is  just  twice  as  old  to-day.  The 
poem  is  lost,  the  picture  is  forgotten ;  but  the 
thrill  of  discovery  that  he  was  a  god  and 
could  create  still  vibrates  in  the  breast  of 
the  man  who,  part  prophet,  part  crusader, 
part  artist,  and  altogether  poet,  likes  to  sit 
in  an  upper  room  of  his  father's  home  in 
Springfield,  looking  out  on  the  streets  of  his 
native  Illinois  town,  building  airy  Roman 
pavements,  Greek  colonnades,  and  Spanish 
castles  along  its  gutters,  or  visioning  the 
hope  expressed  in  his  poem,  "The  Building 
of  Springfield" : 

Let  every  street  he  made  a  reverent 
aisle 

Where  music  grows  and  beauty  is 
unchained. 

Let  every  citinn  be  rich  toward  God. 

Let  Christ  the  beggar  teach  divinity — 
Let  no  man  rule  who  holds  his  money 
dear. 

Let  this,  our  city,  be  our  luxury. 

But  Lindsay  does  not  always  merely  dream. 
True,  he  blows  bubbles,  but  sometimes  the 
bubble  is  balloon  enough  to  take  his  body 
soaring.  For  instance,  one  of  his  dream 
bubbles  is  that  beauty  will  redeem  and  trans- 
form the  world  and  life.  The  farmer  he  con- 
siders the  most  worth-while  element  in  our 
social  fabric,  and  the  one  most  in  need  of 
beauty.  So,  when  bis  dreams  are  strong  upon  him, 
out  goes  Lindsay  to  take  beauty  to  the  farmer.  He 
carries  no  scrip  nor  wallet,  but  a  sheaf  of  his  poems 
and  a  handful  of  pictures.  If  men  question  the  worth 
of  his  poems,  Lindsay  but  falls  back  on  the  other 
leg  of  his  walking  creed :  "I  believe  that  beggary  is 
the  noblest  occupation  of  man." 

This  vagabond  has  the  lean,  strong  figure  of  an  ath- 
lete. His  face  is  frank,  open,  and  hummocky.  Over 
its  hills  and  hollows  whimsical  expressions  play.  The 
general  color  scheme  is  paper  white  with  sorrel  hair. 
The  brow  bulges  forward  with  animal  intensity  and 
then  retires  in  uplifting,  irregular  slopes  and  swells 
that  suggest  an  eccentric  mind  of  great  vitality.  The 
rear  half  of  the  brain  seems  heaviest  and  is  always 
tipping  the  head  back  till  Lindsay  gazes  at  one  from 
under  large,  smooth  lids  which  overhang  the  windows 
of  his  soul  like  awnings.  The  poet  has  a  ready  smile 
and  a  voice  that  is  high  and  clarionlike,  made  for  the 
open  road  and  echoing  almost  harshly  in  the  confines 
of  an  ordinary  room. 

Like  a  Peripatetic  of  Old 

TRAMPING,  Lindsay  keeps  away  from  large  towns 
and  railroads  and  the  motor-car,  phone-wise  type 
of  farmer,  aiming  straight  for  the  back  country, 
and  at  mealtime  or  bedtime  approaches  a  likely  farm- 
house and  proposes  the  exchange  of  poetry  and  talk 
for  food  or  lodging  or  both.  Being  a  fair-spoken  lad, 
if  the  farmer  have  charity  in  his  heart  or  much  dis- 
cernment in  his  soul,  Lindsay  will  be  welcomed — curi- 
ously— but  welcomed.  After  the  meal,  during  which 
the  peripatetic  poet  may  be  trusted  to  monopolize  both 
the  food  and  the  conversation,  when  the  farmer  pushes 
his  chair  back  and  commences  to  pick  his  teeth  with 
his  jackknife,  Lindsay  makes  a  selection  from  his 
sheaf  of  poems  and  begins  to  read.  It  will  be,  most 
probably,  "The  Proud  Farmer,"  recently  published  in 
the  "American  Magazine." 
Sept.  6 


Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.  One  of  his  dream  bub- 
bles is  that  beauty  will  redeem  and  transform  life 

With  resonant,  rolling  tones  he  peals  out  the  first 
quatrain : 

Into  the  acres  of  the  new-born  state 

He  injured  his  strength  and  plowed  his  ancient 
name. 

And  when  the  traders  followed  him,  he  stood 
Totccring  above  their  furtive  souls  and  tame. 

By  this  time  the  host  has  suspended  operations  with 
the  jackknife;  his  wife  has  ceased  to  wipe  her  hands 
upon  her  apron ;  sou  and  daughter  are  transfixed — not 
so  much  by  the  sentiment  of  the  poem  as  by  the  per- 
sonality of  Lindsay.  He  reads  with  his  peculiar  brow 
tipped  far  back,  his  eyes  half  closed  and  rolling  in 
ecstasy,  the  true  poet,  enraptured  by  his  own  render- 
ing of  his  own  composition. 

Presently  the  reading  stops  and  the  poet  begins  to 
tell  the  farmer  folk  what  his  verse  means.  He  talks 
of  the  majesty  of  the  farmer's  life,  of  the  great  souls 
it  has  bred,  of  the  cities  where  life  festers,  and  the 
broad,  free  countryside  where  honor  and  virtue  have 
their  birth  and  best  fruition. 

Abruptly  he  switches  to  the  theme  of  beauty,  trying 
to  turn  their  minds  away  from  sordid  sods  and  dirty 
pots  and  pans  and  pigsties,  and  while  they  continue  to 
gape  respectfully,  he  reads  another  poem,  and  then 
digs  from  the  portfolio  at  his  side  a  few  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  in  art  and  passes  them  round,  comment- 
ing illuminatingly,  showing  his  hosts  what  they  had 
never  seen  before  and  what  they  only  see  now  through 
the  eye  of  his  mesmeric  enthusiasm. 

And  so  Lindsay  will  fare  on.  not  in  little  straggling 
trips,  but  in  great,  sweeping  cruises  over  the  face  of 
the  land.  It  was  from  New  York,  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
disgusted  and  broke,  that  he  first  set  out  to  proclaim 
this  gospel  of  beauty  to  the  farmer,  and  to  indulge  a 
life  of  ecstatic  mendicancy.  Lindsay  had  been  trying 
to  live  from  poems  which  he  wrote  and  illustrated 


and  offered  to  magazines,  but  the  periodi- 
cals would  not  buy  enough  in  a  year  to  keep 
him  alive  for  a  month ;  so,  believing  pro- 
foundly in  the  grass-root  element  of  civiliza- 
tion, believing  that  art  should  go  there  and 
expound  and  engraft  itself  and  wait  a  pa- 
tient century,  or  two  centuries  if  need  be,  for 
the  transforming  result,  he  moved  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  fabricated  brick  and 
steel  that  vexed  his  sky,  and  began  to  tramp, 
first  just  a  little  excursion  into  Jersey,  and 
later  a  regular  beggar's  Marathon  all  the  way 
from  Florida  to  his  home  in  Illinois. 

Only  recently  the  wanderlust  prodded 
Lindsay  out  again  on  a  hike  from  Illinois 
to  California ;  but  at  Wagon  Mound,  N.  Mex., 
in  the  land  of  the  high  sky,  the  walking  mood 
suddenly  left  him.  He  got  upon  a  train,  as 
prosaically  as  any  seller  of  soap,  and  jour- 
neyed to  Los  Angeles,  where  we  discover 
him  marching  up  and  down  under  the  palms 
in  Sixth  Street  Park,  waving  his  arms  mys- 
teriously and  thumping  upon  the  ground  with 
his  heels  like  a  mad  Belgian  hare.  What 
is  he  doing?  Writing  the  poem,  "General 
Booth  Enters  Heaven,"  to  the  rhythm  of 
"Washed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb"  and  the 
accompaniment  of  flutes,  tambourines,  and 
bass  drums.  This  poem  has  got  Lindsay  more 
notice  than  anything  he  ever  wrote,  though, 
to  my  taste,  it  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of 
twenty  others.  However,  it  is  interesting  as 
the  working  out  of  an  idea  that  flew  into 
Lindsay's  mind  on  his  long  tramp,  that  of 
writing  a  group  of  lyric  poems  to  the  meas- 
ures of  popular  hymns  and  songs.  When  I 
saw  him  in  Chicago  recently,  he  was  trying 
to  make  some  golden  thoughts  dance  to  the 
tune  of  "The  Old  Gray  Bonnet,"  and  not 
succeeding  so  very  well. 

The  Artist 

BUT  perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  stop  and 
piece  the  patches  of  Lindsay's  short  and 
rather    closely    consistent    career  to- 
gether for  a   moment.    His   father   was  a 
physician,  and  designed  the  son  for  the  same 
profession.    Nicholas  tried  dutifully  to  drape 
his  broad  shoulders  and  lean  flanks  with  the 
mantle  of  yEsculapius,  but  from  the  hour  of 
that  first  picture  and  poem  could  not  interest 
his  mind  in  pills  and  potions.    Not  cadavers 
and   not   scalpels,   but  the  great,  glittering 
cosmos  and  a  blade  not  less  broad  and  ready 
than  old  Excalibur  itself  challenged  the  ambition  of 
Nicholas. 

At  college  be  skimmed  the  classics  and  entertained 
himself  with  writing  for  and  illustrating  the  aca- 
demic annual  for  three  years,  then  hurled  himself 
headlong  into  art  with  Chicago  as  his  immediate  nieeea. 
For  a  while  he  worked  at  Marshall  Field's,  pushing 
trucks  and  wrestling  boxes  and  bales  by  day.  and  at 
all  other  hours,  aside  from  a  few  necessarily  wasted  in 
eating  and  sleeping,  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  Art 
Institute.  After  two  years'  drawing  from  the  antique, 
he  made  the  life  class  and  spent  a  year  there.  All  the 
time  he  was  writing  poems  and  illustrating  them.  The 
illustration  often  came  first,  and  was  likely  to  be 
some  mad,  wild  conceit,  as  disproportioned  as  a  night- 
mare, but  always  with  some  "mighty  sense"  in  it  which 
Lindsay,  if  no  one  else,  could  see. 

Lindsay  next  descended  upon  New  York,  studying 
under  Chase  and  Henri.  Henri  was  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  modern  insurgents  in  the  field  of  American  art. 
Lindsay,  an  arrant  individualist,  primed  with  the  cock- 
snreness  of  ambitious  youth,  was  ready  to  fight  every- 
thing, and  usually  did.  His  tutelage  under  Henri  was 
a  Kilkenny  affair,  a  delight  to  Henri  because  he  dearly 
loved  an  argument,  and  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
Lindsay  because  it  kept  breaking  off  husk  after  husk 
of  his  own  conceit  and  opening  the  way  for  the  real 
artist  in  him  to  break  out. 

To  this  period  belong  some  of  the  finest  things 
Lindsay  has  done.  One  is  an  illustrated  quatrain, 
"The  Soul  of  a  Spider." 

The  lines  are: 

The  thing  that  eats  the  rotting  stars 
On  the  black  sea  beach  of  shame 

Is  a  giant  spider's  deathless  soul — 
King  Mammon  is  its  name. 

These  words  will  bear  mouthing,  both  mentally  and 
physically.    The  boldness  of  that  figure,  the  undying 
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soul  of  a  monster  spider  crouching 
on  a  vast  gloomy  beach  and  eating 
rotting  stars,  is  all  but  stupefying; 
yel  significance  breaks  in  like  a 
lightning  flash  when  the  poet  com- 
pares this  giant  spider  soul  to  the 
banal  Influence  of  materialism— 
"King  Mammon  is  its  name." 

As  we  ponder  the  lines  of  the 
quatrain  and  study  the  monstrous 
creature,  fantastically  conceived, 
of  a  Blake-like  originality  as  to 
form,  corruptly  devouring  a  star 
from  heaven,  we  are  forced  to 
concede  that  Lindsay  the  poet, 
plus  "Ung,  maker  of  pictures," 
has  bodied  forth  one  idea  of 
malevolence  better  than  we  have 
seen  it  done  before. 

But  another  product  of  this 
period  of  bitter  struggle  against 
foes  without  and  frenzies  within 
is  "The  Queen  of  Bubbles,"  which 
is  quite  the  very  finest  of  the 
Springfield  poet's  fantasies. 

A  youth,  seeing  the  material  world  overshadowing 
completely  the  ideal,  addresses  himself  to  the  Queen  of 
Bubbles,  who  represents  that  ideal,  taunting  her  with: 

You  will  never  reach  the  sun 
In  your  tiitlible  crown  ascending, 

Your  chariot  will  melt  to  mist. 
Your  crown  will  have  an  ending. 

And  the  queen,  representing  the  glorious  self-assur- 
ance of  idealism,  proudly  boasts  creative  control  over 
all  material  things,  answering: 

Nay,  Sun  is  but  a  bubble. 

Earth  is  a  whiff  af  foam: 
To  my  coves  on  the  coast  of  Thule, 

Each  night  I  call  them  home. 
Thence  faiths  bloir  forth  to  angels 

And  loves  blow  forth  to  men. 
Then  break  anil  turn  to  nothing. 

But  I  make  them  whole  again. 
On  the  crested  leaves  of  chaos 

I  ride  them  back  reborn, 
New  stars  I  bring  at  evening 

Ear  those  that  burst  at  morn; 
My  soul  is  the  wind  of  Thule 

And  evening  is  the  sign 
The  sun  is  but  a  bubble, 

A  fragile  child  of  mine. 

This  poem  of  twenty  lines  and  ten  years  back  prob- 
ably comes  nearest  to  a  perfect  production  of  anything 
Lindsay  has  written. 
It  strikes  out  one 
clear  idea,  it  is^  per- 
fect in  proportion, 
swift  in  its  move- 
ment, and  sharp  and 
final  in  its  impres- 
sion. 

But  this  author's 
poems  a  r  e  not  ill  1 
born  of  the  esthetic 
impulse.  Poet  though 
Lindsay  is,  and  wor- 
shiper of  beauty,  his 
social  sympathies  de- 
termine the  cause  in 
which  he  will  lift  his 
voice  or  sharpen  his 
pencil.  Signs  of 
social  progress  make 
him  crow  like  chan- 
ticleer, while  the  suc- 
cess of  wrong,  public 
or  private,  strikes  a 
note  of  grief  or 
wrath  o  r  protest 
from  his  soul. 

When,  for  instance, 
the  news  came  to 
Springfield  that  in 

the  first  campaign  the  United  States  Senate  had  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Larimer,  Lindsay  greeted  it  in 
lines  of  fiery,  blistering  scorn,  beginning: 

And  must  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

lie  this  squat  thing  with  blinking,  half- 
closed  eyesf 

This  brazen  gutter  idol,  reared  to  power 
Upon  a  leering  pyramid  of  lies? 

And  must  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
lie  the  world's  proverb  of  successful 
shame.'  .  .  . 

The  poem  goes  on  to  considerable  length,  mingling 
warning,  protest,  and  passionate  appeal.  The  opening 
stanza  is  a  cartoon — nothing  less.  But  a  later  stanza 
is  notable  for  a  line : 

When  Armageddon  thunders  through  the  land. 

and  at  the  head  of  the  poem  as  published  March  2, 


The  Soul  of  a  Spider 

The  thing  that  eats  the  rotting  stars 
On  the  black  sea  beach  of  shame 
Is  a  giant  spider's  deathless  soul — 
King  Mammon  is  its  name. 


1911,  in  the  "Illinois  State  Regis- 
ter," is  the  chapter  and  verse 
reference  to  the  field  of  Arma- 
geddon in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, which  raises  the  interesting 
query  whether  it  was  not  Lind- 
say who  directed  the  attention  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  Armageddon  as  a  battle 
slogan. 

On  the  death  of  Altgeld.  when 
the  man  whose  tenderness  of 
heart  and  greatness  of  spirit  had 
been  so  misconceived  in  life  re- 
ceived a  half  appreciation  in  the 
garnishing  of  his  funeral-baked 
meats,  Lindsay  struck  a  much 
higher  note  in  some  wonderful  and 
searching  lines,  beginning: 


Sleep  soft  III — 

(To  get  the  full  value  of  these 
lines,  breathe  them  softly  and 
slowly,    with    the  interruptive 
quality  of  a  mortuary  chant,  but 
iving  each  phrase  its  full  tonal  value.) 


Sleep  softly — Eagle  forgotten — under  the  stone. 
Time  has  its  way  with  you  there,  and  the  clay  has  its 
own. 

"li  e  have  buried  him  now,"  thought  youv  foes,  and  in 

sec  vet  rejoiced. 
They  made  a  brave  show  of  their  mourning,  their 

hatred  unvoiced. 
They  had  snarled  at  you.  barked  at  you,  foamed  at 

you.  day  after  day. 
Now  you  were  ended.    They  praised  you  .  .  .  and  laid 

you  away.  .  .  . 


In  the  verses  which  follow 
fully  reveals  his  sharp  sense 
ironic  postponement  of  honor 
attempt  to  commemorate  and 
tion  to  forget,  while  in  the  last  three  lines  he  declares 
the  race-long  faith  of  his  own  philosophy : 


the  poet  further  force- 
of  bitter  wrong  in  the 
until  death,  the  hasty 
the  immediate  disposi- 


Sleep  on,  O  brave-hcavted,  O  wise  man  that  kindled 
the  flame — 

To  live  in  mankind  is  far  more  than  to  live  in  a 
name, 

To  live  in  mankind,  far,  far  more  than  to  live  in  a 
name. 

But  Lindsay  is  most  powerful  when  he  lifts  a 
poisoned  lance  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Sister.  Take 
these  lines  from  "The  Trap"  and  read  them  aloud 


HE  WIDE  PACiriC  WATERS 
AND  THE  ATLANTIC  MEET. 
WITH  CRIES  OF  JOY  THEY  MINGLE , 
IN  TIDES  OF  LOVE  THEY  G-REET. 
ABOVE  THE  DROWNED  AGES 
A  WIND  OF  WOOING-  BLOWS :- 
THE  RED  ROSE  WOOS  THE  LOTUS,, 
THE    LOTUS  VYOOS     THE  ROSE...... 

THE  LOTUS  CONQUERED  EGYPT. 
THE  ROSE  WAS  LOVED  IN  ROME. 
\m  GREAT  INDIA  CROWNED  THE  LOTUS: 
~£  (BRITAIN  THE  ROSES  HOME.). 
OLD  CHINA  CROWNED  THE  LOTUS. 
THEY  CROWNED  IT  IN  JAPAN. 
BUT  CHRISTENDOM   ADORED  THE  ROSE 

ERE    CHRISTENDOM  BEGAN  

THE  LOTUS  SPEAKS  OF  SLUMBER: 
•THE   ROSE  IS  A3  A  DART. 
THE  LOTUS  IS  NIRVANA  t 

the  rose  is  mary's  .  heart. 

THE  ROSE  IS  DEATHLESS.  RESTLESS, 
THE  SPLENDOR  OF  OUR  PftlN: 

THE  FLUSH  AND  FIRE  OF  LABOR 
THAT  BUILDS,  NOT  ALL  IN  VAIN  


THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  LOTUS 
5HALL  HEAL  EARTH'S   TOO-MUCH  FRET. 
THE   ROSE,  IN  BLINOING  GLORY. 
SHALL  WAKEN   ASIA  YET. 
HAIL  TO  THEIR  LOVES.  YE  PEOPLES  I 
BEHOLD,  A  YYORLO-VYIND  BLOWS  , 
THAT  AIDS  THE  IVORY  LOTUS 
TO   WED  THE  REO  RED  ROSE! 


East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  one  day  the  twain 
shall  meet,  so  declare  these  pictures  and  text  by  a  true  poet 

with  emotional  but  well-weighed  utterance.  What 
close-eyed  sympathy!  What  blasts  of  scorn!  What 
realistic  portraiture ! 

She  teas  taught  desire  hi  the  street, 

Not  at  the  angel's  feet. 

By  the  good  no  word  was  said 

Of  the  worth  of  the  bridal  bed. 

The  secret  was  learned  from  the  vile, 

Not  from  her  mother's  smile. 

Home  spoke  not.    And  the  girl 

Was  caught  in  the  public  whirl. 

Do  you  say  "She  gave  consent" ; 
Life  drunk,  she  was  content 
With  beasts  that  her  fire  could  please? 
But  she  did  not  choose  disease 


Of  mind  and  nerves  and  breath. 

she  was  trapped  to  a  slow,  foul  death. 

The  door  was  watched  so  well 

That  the  steep,  dark  stair  to  hell 

Was  the  only  escaping  way.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  break  off  quoting  from  this  passion- 
ate apostrophe  which  mounts  from  height  to  height 
like  a  savage,  trouble-hunting  grizzly.  But  out  of 
the  center  of  it  I  seize  four  lines  which,  while  at 
first  reading  less  obvious,  appear  upon  reflection 
the  most  powerful  or,  better,  the  most  terrible  in 
the  poem.  They  are : 

Her  captor,  by  chance,  iras  one 
Of  those  whose  passion  was  done, 
A  cold,  fierce  worm  of  the  sea, 
Enslaving  for  you  and  me. 

Horrible  words !  They  make  one's  flesh  crawl. 
Here  Lindsay  has  put  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice 
Commission  into  four  lines  that  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  mail.  This  terrible  quatrain  should  be 
placed  under  and  studied  in  connection  with  Aba- 
stenia  St.  Leger  Eberle's  sculptured  group,  "The 
White  Slave,"  recently  exhibited  in  New  York  and  a 
reproduction  of  which  appeared  in  the  "Metropolitan 
Magazine"  for  June. 

But  Lindsay  is  not  always  militant.  He  can 
achieve  a  most  philosophic  calm,  as  when  he  begins 
some  lines  with  : 

We  cannot  conquer  time.    Sit  down,  breathe  slow, 
And  muse  a  little,  since  great  time  is  king. 

He  is  tolerant,  too,  and  with  an  artist's  love  of 
fleshly  beauty  and  passion.  In  one  of  his  musing  mo- 
ments lie  was  standing  on  the  heights  of  Berkeley, 
looking  across  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  wonderful 
new  city  that  crowns  the  fire-scarred  heights,  and  be- 
yond to  where  the  dream  palaces  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Exposition  are  rising.  As  he  mused  he 
wrote  the  poem,  "God  Loves  a  Gambler-Lady,"  from 
the  middle  stanza  of  which  I  quote,  by  courtesy 
of  the  "Forum" : 

Rot  by  the  earthquake  daunted. 

Nor  by  new  fears  made  tame, 
Painting  her  face  and  laughing, 
Plays  she.  a  new-found  yame. 
Here  on  her  half-cool  cinders 

'Frisco  abides  in  mirth. 
Planning  the  wildest  splendor 

Ever  upon  the  earth. 
Here  on  this  crumbling  rock  ledge, 

'Frisco  her  all  will  stake. 
Blowing  her  bubble  towers, 
Swearing  they  will  not  break. 

Rearing  her  fair 
transcendent, 
Singing  with  pierc- 
ing art. 
Calling    to  ancient 
Asia, 
Wooing  young  Eu- 
rope's heart. 
Here  where  her  God 
has  scourged  her, 
Wa atoning,  singing 
sweet : 

i|  Waiting  her  mad,  bad 
|$  lovers 

Here  by  the  judg- 
*s    '?[  ment  seat.  .  .  . 

\  \  fat 

Tremendously  apt  are 
these  similitudes, 
despite  the  fact  that 
for  San  Franciscans 
the  poem  is  forever 
spoiled  by  the  use  of 
the  abominated  con- 
traction 'Frisco. 

There  is  an  utter 
absence  of  trite 
phrases  in  the  word- 
ing, and  of  trite 
r  h  y  thm  in  the 
measure  of  Lindsay's  verses.  They  are  as  natural  as 
Raskin's  ivy  sprays  in  the  drawing  class.  They  are 
not  the  result  of  an  emotional  instinct  to  sing,  but  of 
an  intelligent  desire  to  say  something,  and  verse  is 
employed  because  Lindsay  can  talk  louder  that  way. 

After  Lindsay  had  first  studied  and  then  lectured 
his  way  through  the  museums  of  New  York,  and  had 
conned  the  corridors  of  some  twenty  of  the  museums 
and  galleries  of  Europe,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
them  all  and  returned  to  Springfield,  but  with  scant 
laurels  to  his  brow.  A  few  critics  had  hailed  him 
with  a  nod.  A  few  good  periodicals  had  published 
prose  sketches  from  his  pen.  A  few  of  his  poems  had 
hit  the  mark  of  editorial  acceptance.  But  as  a  general 
statement  the  world  at  large  had  not  descried  him. 

However,  what  was  more  important,  Lindsay 
had  descried  himself;  and  what  is  more  interest- 
ing, he  had  descried  himself  as  a  man  with  a  mes- 
and  a  mission.     His  message  Lindsay  called 


sage 

"The  New  Socialism" 


(  Conclude  J  on  page  32  ) 
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Over  the  Grape  Juice 

Yarns  Told  by  President  Wilson,  His  Vice  President, 

and  His  Cabinet 


Three  of  President  Wilson's  Stories 

A  Case  of  Lapsed  Personality 

A FRIEND  of  mine  was  in  Canada  with  a  fish- 
ing party,  and  one  member  of  the  party  was 
imprudent  enough  to  sample  some  whisky  that 
was  called  "Squirrel"  whisky  because  it  made 
those  who  drank  it  inclined  to  climb  a  tree.  This 
gentleman  imbibed  too  much  of  this  dangerous  liquid, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  when  he  went  to  the 
train  to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  company  he  took  a 
train  bound  south  instead  of  a  train  bound  north. 
Wishing  to  recover  him,  his  companions  telegraphed 
the  conductor  of  the  southbound  train :  "Send  short 
man.  named  Johnson,  back  for  the  northbound  train. 
He  is  intoxicated."  Presently  they  got  a  reply  from 
the  conductor:  "Further  particulars  needed.  There 
are  thirteen  men  on  the  train  who  don't  know  either 
their  name  or  their  destination." 

"I  Ain't  Never  Give  Nobody  Away  Yit" 

A MAN  got  into  a  cab  at  the  Richmond  railway  sta- 
tion and  said :  "Drive  me  to  a  haberdasher's." 
"Yaas,  suh,"  said  the  driver,  whipped  up  his 
horse,  and  drove  a  block ;  then,  leaning  over  to  address 
his  passenger,  said :  "  'Scuse  me,  boss,  but  whar  d'you 
say  you  wanter  go?" 
"To  a  haberdasher's." 

"Yaas,  suh ;  yaas,  suh."  After  another  block  there 
was  the  same  performance :  "  'Scuse  me,  boss,  but 
whar  d'you  say  you  wanter  go?" 

"To  a  haberdasher's,"  was  the  impatient  reply. 

Then  came  the  final  appeal : 

"Now,  look  a-here,  boss ;  I  be'n  drivin'  in  dis  town 
twenty  year,  an'  I  ain't  never  give  nobody  away  yit. 
Now  you  jes  tell  dis  nigger  whar  'tis  you  wanter  go." 

Polk  Miller's  Story  of  the  Darky 
and  the  Mule 

AN  OLD  negro  went  into  a  drug  store  in  Richmond 
and  said :  "Boss,  will  you  please,  suh,  call  de 
Colonel  on  de  telephone?" 
"Yes,"  and  he  called  the  Colonel.    The  old  darky 
said  :  "Colonel,  dat  ar  mule  done  stall  right  in  de  main 
street  right  out  here  in  front  of  de  store. 

"Yaas.  suh  ;  I  done  tied  strings  round  his  ears,  but  he 
didn't  budge. 

•  What's  dat?  What's  dat?  Yaas,  suh,  I  build  a 
fire  under  him,  but  it  didn't  do  nuthin'  but  scorch  de 
ha  mess. 

"Yaas,  suh;  yaas,  suh:  I  took  de  things  out,  but  he 
wouldn't  budge. 

"Yaas,  suh:  yaas.  suh.    What's  dat? 

"No,  suh ;  no,  suh,  Colonel,  I  didn't  twist  his  tail. 

"Yaas,  suh;  yaas,  suh,  another  gemman  twis'  his 
tail ;  he  look  like  a  Northern  gemman. 

"What's  dat,  Colonel?  Yaas,  suh,  dey  tuk  him  to 
de  hospital. 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh;  I  ain't  heard  yit." 

Vice  President  Marshall's  Favorite 

A  Doubtful  Compliment 

RICHT  after  election  a  visitor  called  at  my  office 
in  Indianapolis  and  requested  to  see  me.  He 
was  venerable,  dignified,  and  very  earnest.  His 
once  broad  shoulders  had  a  decided  stoop,  and  his 
long,  bushy  hair  had  grown  silver  and  indicated  the 
nature  of  a  man  who,  like  the  typical  Hoosier,  is  a 
law  unto  himself. 

I  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  let  me  know  that 
at  once.  I  asked  him  to  be  seated.  We  shook  hands, 
and  we  sat  down. 

"I  came  in  to  see  you.  Mr.  Marshall,  because  you 
are  the  first  living  Vice  President  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  and  I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you  on 
that  account." 

We  talked  at  length  about  the  crops,  the  industries 
of  that  part  of  the  country;  how  times  had  changed 
in  the  last  thirty  years  and  everything  of  moment 
except  politics.  Therefore  I  was  surprised  that  when 
he  arose  to  leave  he  began: 

"Mr.  Marshall,  you  have  been  mighty  affable  and 
Hcver  to  me,  and  I  ain't  going  away  leaving  you  think 
I  voted  fer  you,  fer  I  didn't." 

"Oh,  well,"  I  suggested,  "you  need  not  worry  about 


that,  for,  you  see,  I  did  not  need  your  vote.  We  won't 
quarrel  about  that." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  still  uncomfortable,  and 
thought  perhaps  his  conscience  was  hurting  him  a 
little,  so  I  tried  to  propitiate  him  by  saying :  "Well, 
we  can  be  friends  just  the  same.  We  are  all  good 
American  citizens,  irrespective  of  our  political  views." 

Rut  I  was  soon  to  discover  that  his  discomfort  was 
not  occasioned  by  any  sense  of  regret.  It  had  alto- 
gether a  different  meaning. 

"When  I  heard  you  and  Woodrow  was  elected.  I 
sez  to  myself,  sez  I :  'I  hope  Tommy  and  Woodrow 
will  do  what  is  right  now  that  they  are  elected' ;  but 
sence  I  cum  over  here  and  seen  you  and  talked  with 
you,  I'll  be  darned  if  I  believe  you  will." 

Secretary  Bryan's  Best 

Importance  Overestimated 

THE  year  after  coming  to  Nebraska,  in  1S88, 
I  delivered  fifty  speeches  against  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor,  and  in  each  one 
made  it  clear  why  he  should  not  be  elected. 
He  was  elected,  however,  by  the  usual  majority. 
On  the  following  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  was  to  make 
a  short  speech,  and  Governor  Thayer  (whom  I  had 
tried  to  defeat)  presided.    It  was  a  varied  program, 
consisting  of  songs  and  speeches  and  vaudeville  num- 
bers.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  felt  any 
resentment  toward  me  for  all  the  work  I  had  done 
against  him. 

At  last  my  turn  was  reached.  The  Governor,  hav- 
ing been  prompted  by  another  man,  arose  and  said : 
"The  next  person  on  the  program  is  W.  J.  Bryan," 
and  as  I  came  forward  he  stepped  toward  me,  smiled, 
and  extended  his  hand.  I  felt  greatly  pleased  that  he 
did  not  harbor  any  resentment  against  me,  and  grasped 
his  hand  warmly  as  he  drew  me  toward  him  and  whis- 
pered :  "Quick!    Do  you  speak,  sing,  or  dance?" 

He  had  never  even  heard  of  me. 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  Tells  This 

The  Earmarks  of  a  Profession 

DURING  the  summer  of  1S96  I  went  fishing  with 
a  party  of  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  upon 
being  called  back  on  business  I  arranged  to  meet 
the  through  train  at  a  rather  inconsiderable  station. 
The  train  stopped  and  the  Pullman  conductor  got  off. 
I  was  garbed  in  camping  clothes,  with  campaign  hat 
of  black  hue,  and  I  asked  the  conductor  whether  he 
could  give  me  two  seats  in  the  Pullman.  He  replied 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  do  so. 

I  said  to  him :  "I  didn't  ask  you  that ;  I  asked 
whether  you  could." 

He  remarked :  "You  are  a  lawyer." 
I  asked  him :  "How  do  you  know  I  am  a  lawyer?" 
And  he  replied :  "Because  you  look  like  one." 
I  said:  "What  else  do  I  look  like?" 
And  he  replied :  "You  look  like  a  cross  between 
Bryan  and  McKinley." 

I  told  this  story  the  other  day  to  Secretary  Bryan, 
and  I  am  not  able  as  yet  to  determine  from  his  ex^ 
pression  whether  he  felt  complimented  or  insulted. 

Contributed  by  Josephus  Daniels 
of  the  Navy 

A  Harmless  Threat 

I HAPPEN  to  have  four  boys  who  are  healthy 
specimens  of  the  North  Carolina  type  of  young- 
sters. 

My  oldest  boy  is  in  school  in  North  Carolina,  and 
when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  it  meant 
temporary  separation  of  this  lad  from  his  parents  and 
younger  brothers. 

Tears  were  flowing  freely  in  a  family  gathering 


over  this  thought,  when  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
flashed  suddenly  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them. 

He  wailed  out : 

"Doggone  Mr.  Wilson!" 

But  it  did  not  take  the  boys  long  to  become  Wash- 
ingtonians. 

Just  as  I  returned  from  a  Cabinet  meeting  I  was 
startled  ode  day  to  find  upon  my  desk  a  Black  Hand 
epistle.    It  read : 

"Leave  $10,000  on  the  old  stump  or  you  die." 

After  the  first  shock  I  sent  Captain  Palmer,  my 
aid,  to  ask  if  either  of  my  four  sons  had  been  in 
to  see  me,  and  learned  that  two  of  them  had  called 
and  made  themselves  at  home  at  my  desk. 

Two  of  Postmaster  General  Burleson's 
Anecdotes 

What  the  Microbes  Had  Done 

A CANNY  Scot  was  listening  to  former  Secretary 
Wilson  delivering  one  of  his  lectures  on  what  the 
microbes  had  done. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  :  "We  have  mi- 
crobes in  the  cabbage  and  microbes  in  the  wheat  and 
microbes  in  everything  that  grows." 

The  old  Scotchman  paid  strict  attention  to  the  lec- 
ture. 

When  he  left  the  hall  one  of  his  Scotch  friends  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  lecture. 

"I  doan't  see  how  it  ees  thot  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  put  so  much  stress  on  what  the  Mc- 
Crobes  done.  They've  done  no  more  than  the  Mc- 
Gregors or  the  McPhersons,  and  there  lives  no  such 
clan  as  the  Campbells  anyway." 

The  Choir  Came  Back — in  Texas 

IT  LOOKED  like  a  duel  between  the  parson  and  the 
choir,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  inning  the  score 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  singers. 
It  was  at  the  morning  service,  and  the  minister, 
sitting  in  the  pulpit  with  a  dignified  expression,  lis- 
tened to  the  singing  of  the  usual  anthem.    Then  he 
arose  and  announced  in  a  loud,  clear  voice : 

"My  text  will  be:  'Now,  when  the  uproar  had 
ceased.' " 

For  a  moment  the  members  of  the  choir  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  fed  on  persimmons  instead  of  peaches, 
and  then  they  got  together  and,  in  the  softest  kind  of 
whispers,  began  to  talk  it  over.  As  a  result  of  the 
subdued  conference  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the 
musical  program,  and  when  the  sermon  had  ended 
and  the  organ  pealed  forth,  the  choir  sang:  "Now  it 
is  high  time  to  awake  after  sleep." 

Guess  Labor  Secretary  Wilson's  Nationality 
from  This 

The  Canny  Scots 

A SCOTCHMAN  had  contracted  a  debt.    When  it 
became  due  he  had  no  means  with  which  to 
meet  it.  He  worried  a  great  deal,  but  no  feasible 
plan  of  raising  the  money  to  meet  the  obligation  pre- 
sented itself. 

At  last  he  decided  that  he  would  get  a  pistol,  go 
out  on  the  highway,  hold  up  the  first  traveler 
that  came  along,  take  his  money  from  him,  and 
with  it  pay  his  debts.  So  Sandy  got  a  gun  and 
went  out  on  the  highway,  and  when  the  first  trav- 
eler came  along  he  pointed  the  gun  at  him,  and  said  : 
"Gie  me  your  money  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out."  The  traveler  saw  that  Sandy  was  green  at 
the  business,  and  began  to  parley  and  bargain  with 
him. 

"My  good  man,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  give  you  all  of  the  money  I  have  in  my  possession 
with  the  exception  of  £5,  and  I  will  give  you  that  if 
you  will  give  me  the  pistol. 

"I'll  do  it."  said  Sandy.    "It's  a  bargain." 

The  traveler  handed  over  his  money  and  Sandy 
handed  over  the  pistol ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  man 
secured  the  gun  than  he  turned  it  point-blank  at 
Sandy  and  said  : 

"Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  give  me  back  the  money 
you  have  taken  from  me  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

Sandy  looked  at  the  traveler  for  a  few  seconds  with 
a  canny  Scotch  smile  and  slowly  replied:  "You  may 
blow  away ;  there's  no  pouther  in  it." 

(Concluded  on  page  21  ^ 
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Mf«  0/  a//  callings  turned  road  makers  for  two  days  and  toiled  together  in  the  mud  in  blue  jeans  and  khaki.  Most  of 
the  workmen  in  this  photograph  are  Kansas  City  business  men.     It  was  taken  on  the  Moran  Road,  Jackson  County 


Governor  Elliott  W.  Major  of  Missouri  (at  the  left)  ;  Frank  W. 
Buffum,  State  Road  Commissioner;  Congressman  D.  W.  Shackleford 


FOR  two  steaming  hot  days  of 
August,  250,000  Missourians, 
representing  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  callings  and  stations  in 
life,  toiled  together  in  the  mud 
as  road  makers.  Bankers  and 
clerks,  farmers,  physicians,  and 
laborers,  governors  and  convicts, 
served  without  pay  in  a  pick-and- 
shovel  army  pledged  to  "pull  Mis- 
souri out  of  the  mud."  They  filled 
mud  holes,  opened  ditches,  drove 
split-log  drags,  graded  and  blasted 
and  laid  culverts  in  every  one  of 
the  State's  114  counties. 

In  an  official  description  of  the 
results,  Governor  Elliott  W.  Major 
declares  that  an  average  of  250,000 
men  were  at  work  on  each  of  the 
two  days.  "A  total  of  500,000  days' 
work  done  on  the  roads,"  he  sum- 
marizes, "or  the  equivalent  at  $2 
a  day  of  $1,000,000  improvement. 
The  work  done  by  a  large  number 
of  splendid  road  equipments,  plus 
the  free  material  furnished  by  the 
counties  and  contributed  by  various 
establishments  for  concrete  bridges, 
culverts  etc.,  can  safely  be  esti- 
mated at  $300,000.  The  amount  of 
cash  contributed  by  the  various 
cities  and  counties  can  conserva- 
tively be  estimated  at  $200,000. 
Work,  materials,  and  cash  will 
make  a  grand  total  of  $1,500,000." 


$4^ 


Governor  George  H.  Hodges  of 
Kansas  did  the  neighborly  thing  by 
lending  a  hand  at  a  road  scraper 

Governor  Major  himself  put  in  two 
hard  days  at  labor.  August  20  he  drove 
one  wheel  of  a  road  grader  on  roads  of 
Callaway  County  with  Governor  George 
H.  Hodges  of  Kansas,  his  guest,  at  the 
other  wheel.  August  21  the  GovernolS 
worked  on  the  roads  of  Boone  County. 


Ditching  on  a  little  used  but  picturesque  road.  In  many  of  the  country  towns  of  the  State  the  merchants  closed  their  stores  and  the  whole  population 
celebrated  two  days  with  pick  and  shovel.     The  women — some  10,000  of  them,  including  the  Governor's  wife — fried  chicken  and  made  lemonade 
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Bird  Ranching  on  St.  Kilda  *s 
Ninety-Story  Cliff 


FOR  as  many  centuries  as  its  history  is  recorded 
or  scientists  can  reconstruct,  the  lonely  rocky 
island  of  St.  Kilda  has  been  what  it  is  to- 
day— a  gigantic  bird  roost.  On  the  map  it  is 
a  tiny  dot  in  the  Atlantic,  40  miles  remote  from  the 
nearest  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  57  miles  from  a 
port.  It  is  one  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  the  London 
journalist  who  had  the  enterprise  and  daring  last 
month  to  scale  its  barren  wind-swept  cliffs  and  collect 
the  set  of  photographs  from  which  the  three  on  this 
page  were  selected  won  his  snapshot  trophies  by  tak- 
ing risks  worthy  of  an  American  structural  iron 
worker  or  an  adventurer  in  the  Alps. 

Travelers  who  believe  they  can  qualify  as  experts 
upon  the  performances  of  climbers  have  declared  that 
the  cliff  men  of  St.  Kilda  have  no  equals  in  the  world. 
A  cliff  that  is  reputed  to  be  the  dizziest  in  the  British 
Isles — a  steeplejack  would  describe  it  as  "ninety  stories 
high" — is  the  ground  where  St.  Kildans  earn  a  large 
part  of  their  living.    And  here  the  photographer  fol- 


lowed to  snap  them  at  work.  Birds  are  to  St.  Kilda 
what  farms  and  factories  are  to  lands  less  barren. 
The  islanders  have  apportioned  the  steep  cliffs  into 
lots.  Their  ranches  lie  on  the  perpendicular  instead 
of  <>n  the  horizontal.  They  go  harvesting  with  fish- 
ing poles,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fastened  loops  of 
horsehair.  Two  of  our  photographs  show  the  method. 
To  take  these  snapshots,  the  photographer  followed 
a  cliff  man  to  a  height  greater  than  the  highest  level 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  bird  in  the  noose  is  a  Fulmar  petrel,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  island's  chief  source  of  wealth.  Ac- 
cording to  Rennant,  "no  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the 
islanders  as  this;  it  supplies  oil  for  their  lamps,  down 
for  their  beds,  a  delicacy  for  their  tables,  a  balm  for 
their  wounds,  and  a  medicine  for  their  distempers." 

The  picture  in  the  circle  is  of  a  snared  gannet,  or 
"solan  goose,"  fighting  its  captor.  The  gannets  fur- 
nish a  far  less  important  source  of  income  than  the 
petrels. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Fulmar  petrel's  disposition 
makes  this  bird  easy  to  catch  at  nesting  time. 
When  the  Fulmar  is  sitting,  the  St.  Kildans  have 
only  to  approach  and  fish  for  the  bird's  head  with 
their  horsehair  loops.  All  of  the  Fulmar's  devotion 
to  duty  departs,  however,  once  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
It  will  desert  its  young  swiftly  and  without  com- 
punction— an  odd  exception  to  a  rule  of  bird  land. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Movies  at  Albany 

Till:  TRAGICOMEDY  "William  Sulzer— A  Man  of  the  People" 
has  now  been  produced  by  Manager  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
heavy.  Before  the  curtain  fell,  the  audience's  only  question 
was:  Would  Murphy  and  his  creatures  stab  Sulzer  in  full  sight  of 
all,  or  would  they  give  him  a  chance  to  expire  more  gracefully  off- 
stage? Tammany  made  ami  unmade  the  fallen  hero.  The  moral 
of  the  piece  is,  for  the  people:  Don't  look  to  Tammany  for  //our  Gov- 
ernors. For  the  Sulzers  it  is  this:  Tammany  insists  on  its  enemies 
being  honest.  So  long  as  Sulzer  "played  the  game,"  his  weaknesses 
didn't  matter.  Alter  he  had  dared  treat  Boss  MuRr-HY  disrespectfully, 
they  mattered  very  much.  Sulzer  "rose  from  the  ranks";  his  father 
was  somebody's  German  gardener.  Now,  men  who  rise  from  the  ranks 
to  positions  of  high  trust  and  honor  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to 
humanity  not  to  sink  any  faster  than  they  have  come  up.  Their 
careers  may  prove  a  great  inspiration — or  the  reverse — to  other  garden- 
ers' sons.  This  particular  self-made  man  failed  to  measure  up  to  his 
opportunity.  lie  was  never  a  big  man  ;  only  a  strutting  actor  built 
for  the  "movies."  His  studied  suggestion  of  Henry  Clay  imposed  on 
no  really  good  judges  of  physiognomy  and  character.  But  blustering 
Bill  Sulzer,  who  renamed  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Albany  "the 
People's  House,"  and  reeked  with  spectacular  simplicity,  was  not 
bad  at  heart.  Though  his  democratic  and  progressive  tendencies 
were  as  superficial  as  everything  else,  he  was  not  exactly  a  hypo- 
crite. It  is  an  unhappy  business,  and  one's  predominant  emotions 
are  disgust  and  pity:  disgust  at  the  instrument  of  Sflzer's  ruin,  the 
political  machine  which  personifies  all  that  is  sinister  in  New  York's 
civic  life;  pity  for  the  well-meaning  weakling.  Had  Sulzer  been  a 
dangerously  evil  man,  he  would  have  made  his  peace  with  Tammany 
in  time  to  save  his  skin — in  time,  even,  to  profit  by  momentary  resist- 
ance. Average  citizens  have  not  joined  in  stoning  the  lost  leader, 
but  they  are  profiting  by  the  object  lesson.  It  is  for  Tammany,  with 
its  grinning  Murphys  and  Frawleys  and  Levys,  that  an  inner  circle 
in  hell  is  being  warmed. 

The  Doomed  Bachelor 

SURE,''  says  Mr.  Uooley,  "th'  bachelors  will  be  the  boys  in  poly- 
ticks  if  th'  ladies  gets  th'  votes.  It's  to  us  intilligeut,  raisonable, 
an'  handsome  men  that  th'  dear  things  will  come,  an'  not  to  crusty 
ol'  married  men.  We've  niver  took  advantage  iv  thim  with  false  prom- 
ises an'  led  thim  fr'm  th'  altar  to  th'  washtub.  I'll  have  fifty  votes  to 
veer  wan  if  th'  girls  get  their  rights."  But  be  not  deceived,  O  gay 
bachelors  of  the  Dooley  or  any  other  stripe — be  not  deceived  by  Mr. 
Dooley's  conventional  reasoning.  Bather  than  cajoled,  you  are  more 
likely  to  be  ignored  and  thus  ultimately  eliminated. 

Killed 

MH.  DE  YOUNG,  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle," 
•  has  bought  the  San  Francisco  "Call''  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing it.  There  have  been  three  morning  newspapers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  "Chronicle."  which  represented  the  personal  interests  of 
M.  H.  De  Young;  the  "Examiner,"  which  represented  the  personal 
interests  of  William  B.  Hearst,  and  the  "Call,"  which,  while  usually 
representing  only  John  D.  Spreckels,  frequently  showed  spurts  of 
independence.  For  example,  just  after  the  fire  of  1900,  two  good  news- 
paper men  took  charge  of  the  "Call"  on  a  three-year  "policy  contract." 
During  that  time  they  alone  were  to  determine  the  "Call's"  attitude 
mi  public  questions.  The  famous  graft  investigation  rose,  and  these 
new  managers,  for  both  policy  and  conviction,  took  sides  with  most 
clear-seeing  and  disinterested  people  in  San  Francisco — they  backed 
Heney.  The  "Call"  did  good  service  until  three  weeks  before  that 
election  which  brought  the  graft  fight  to  a  climax.  At  that  dramatic 
point  the  policy  contract  expired,  and  Sit.eokels  promptly  ordered 
the  muckraking  stopped.  From  that  time  the  "Call"  lost  prestige. 
Established  newspapers  are  harder  to  kill  than  most  people  suppose. 
But  one  of  their  diseases  is  always  fatal — "Control."  And  of  that 
slow,  wasting  complaint  the  "Call"  died.  Every  journalist  under- 
stands that  De  Yorxo,  in  buying  the  bones  of  the  "Call."  wanted 
neither  ils  machinery  nor  its  circulation.  He  wanted  mainly  its 
Associated  Press  franchise.  He  knows  that  so  long  as  our  oldest  and 
best-established  press  bureau  runs  under  its  present  rules,  he  and 


Hearst  are  the  only  men  who  can  publish  a  morning  newspaper  in 
San  Francisco.  For  you  cannot  conduct  a  newspaper  without  tele- 
graphic news.  The  Associated  Press  has  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity 
in  the  morning  field  ;  and  by  their  "right  of  protest"  the  owners  of  the 
"Chronicle"  and  "Call"  franchises  can  perpetually  prevent  newcomers 
from  getting  a  franchise.  The  layman  will  never  know  how  many  evils 
of  the  press  spring  indirectly  from  the  Associated  Press  monopoly. 

Disrupting  the  Party 

RIGHT  WHEN  MOST  OF  US  THOUGHT  the  Democratic  Admin- 
•  istration  was  getting  on  swimmingly,  Governor  Cole  L.  Blease 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  secede.  The  President  has  bumped  info  a 
number  of  discouragements  since  March  4  without  once  slowing  his 
pace,  but  this  surely  will  make  him  plump  down  at  last  and  bite  his 
nails  in  vexation.  For  one  thing  it  dooms  him  to  living  the  life  of  a 
law-abiding  citizen  for  the  rest  of  Blease's  incumbency.  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  present  management,  will  offer  Mr.  Wilson  no  immu- 
nity in  advance  if  he  ever  decides  to  run  down  there  some  week-end 
to  lend  a  hand  at  a  lynching.  He  may  not  even  hope,  after  this,  to 
enjoy  (like  Mr.  Blease)  the  blissful  privilege  of  defying  a  court  writ. 
Mr.  Wilson's  chauffeur  will  be  arrested  and  fined  on  sight  in  Columbia. 
S.  C,  if  he  dares  to  exceed  the  legal  speed  limit:  and  the  Governor 
won't  so  much  as  extend  the  courtesy  of  calling  out  the  militia  to 
demand  that  the  $3.75  be  returned.  This  is  the  pickle  our  President  is 
in  for  snubbing  Cole  L.  Blease.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in  office  barely 
six  months,  but  already  his  party  is  being  disrupted  by  insurgents. 
Behold!  Cole  L.  Blease  has  seceded  from  the  Democrats  to  organ- 
ize the  Demagogues ! 

Culture 

CULTURE  is  a  word  we  often  fight  shy  of  by  reason  of  certain 
unfortunate  connotations.    Here  is  a  masterly  definition  of  cul- 
ture by  the  English  philosopher,  Bosanquet: 

The  habit  of  a  mind  instinct  with  purpose,  cognizant  of  a  tendency  and  con- 
nection in  human  achievement,  able  and  industrious  in  discerning  the  great 
from  the  trivial. 

Twenty-seven  words  are  enough  to  phrase  this  noble  conception  of  a 
noble  quality. 

For  Children 

THE  HUMANE  METHOD  of  putting  out  on  probation  children 
who  have  been  arrested  for  minor  offenses  instead  of  commit- 
ting them  to  a  reformatory  has  grown  wonderfully  in  ten  years. 
Whereas  in  1900  only  six  States  had  probation  officers,  thirty-nine 
States  were  in  line  by  1910.  Now  the  cry  is  not  merely  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Tightness  of  the  probation  system,  but  for  enough  pro- 
bation officers  to  look  after  the  children.  In  most  cities  only  a  third 
of  the  children  eligible  for  probation  can  be  so  treated,  for  there  are 
not  enough  funds  voted  to  provide  officers  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
children  are  therefore  subjected  to  the  injustice  of  reformatories  when 
there  is  far  more  reason  to  expect  reform  under  probation.  It  costs 
seven  times  as  much  to  care  for  a  child  in  a  reformatory  as  it  does  on 
probation,  according  to  reliable  figures,  and  yet  it  is  on  the  plea  of 
civic  economy  that  a  more  ample  number  of  probation  officers  is  not 
provided.  Here  is  a  chance  for  public-spirited  citizens  to  show  poli- 
ticians how  to  figure  expenses. 

Nerve 

FOR  UNADULTERATED  NERVE  you  are  referred  to  the  Hon. 
Eugene  N.  Foss.  Mr.  Foss  is  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Though 
originally  a  Republican,  he  has  been  elected  to  that  office  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  twice  reelected.  A  year  ago  last  July  Mr.  Foss  nourished 
hopes  of  receiving  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  The 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  received  copies  of  his  biography, 
in  which  he  was  thus  characterized: 

A  true  Democrat  .  .  .  whose  political  advancement  has  marked  the  gains  of 
the  Democratic  party.  ...  A  genuine,  dynamic,  progressive  Democrat,  a  life- 
long advocate  of  Democratic  principles,  and  a  courageous  and  unselfish  champion 
of  Democratic  policies  ...  a  maker  of  Democratic  voters  in  Republican  territory. 
Having  vigorously  attacked  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  Mr.  Foss  might,  one  would  think,  be  eliminated 
from  this  year's  gubernatorial  contest  in  Massachusetts.    Not  at  all. 


The  only  difference  is:  Mr.  Foss  wants  the  Republican  nomination. 
"The  sun  should  shine  for  ns  Republicans  now,"  savs  Mr.  Foss,  "for 
the  clouds  are  really  rolling-  away."  Mr.  Foss  ought  to  know.  He  con- 
siders himself  the  one  and  only  Bay  State  barometer.  But  can  the 
woolliest  West  offer  anything  to  match  this  man  for  cheek?  Before 
Foss  of  Massachusetts,  Kansas  hangs  her  head  in  shame;  Missouri 
blushes  with  modesty;  Oregon  holds  her  tongue.  But  there  is  one 
point  worth  remarking:  Mr.  Foss  hasn't  been  nominated  and  won't  be. 

Roads 

OAMUEL  HILL,  "father  of  good  roads  in  America."  returns  from 
<J  a  European  tour  persuaded  that  as  many  tourists  as  go  to  Europe 
each  summer  would  come  to  this  country  from  Europe  if  only  we  had 
roads  fit  for  their  automobiles.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Certainly  more 
Americans  would  tour  at  home.  But  there  is  one  more  requisite. 
America  is  lamentably  backward  in  its  hotels,  except  in  the  cities  of 
the  first  magnitude— where  they  are  the  best  in  the  world.  With  good 
inns  and  good  roads  we  should  get  the  full  value  out  of  our  fine 
scenery  and  railways.  But  roads  cost  money.  France  will  spend 
*•"> 1 1,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years  improving  5*000  miles  of  thorough- 
fares that  are  not  up  to  her  high  standard.  France  is  a  frugal 
nation;  be  sure  that  this  expense  would  be  spared  unless  it  were 
a  paying  investment. 

Prices  Still  Will  Soar 

Hp  H  E  GREAT  RISE  in  gold  production  began  seventeen  Tears  ago. 

A  Since  then  about  six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  this  metal  lias  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  It  is  very  hard  and  durable.  Little  of  it  is 
lost.  But  the  gold  stock  of  the  world  shows  no  increase  of  six  billions ; 
perhaps  not  more  than  three.  In  all  the  previous  centuries  much  gold 
was  produced.  The  known  stock  in  '9G  could  scarce  have  been  less 
than  three  billions.  It  is  not  much  over  six  now.  Where  has  the  rest 
gone?  Hardly  into  the  arts.  India,  Egypt,  and  like  countries  have 
been  large  absorbers.  Much  has  been  hoarded.  The  huge  new  gold 
supply,  then,  has  had  nothing  like  its  full  natural  effect.  But°the 
great  rise  in  land  values  is  a  strong  discourager  of  hoarding.  Spec- 
tacular profits  make  speculators  of  us  all.  If  there  should  be  less 
hoarding,  and  the  present  rate  of  production  hold,  the  effect  of  the  new 
gold  on  prices  might  be  much  greater  in  the  next  seventeen  years  than 
in  the  hist.  Something  like  this  was  certainly  true  in  the  fifties,  when 
prices  went  on  rising  for  ten  years  after  the  supply  had  begun  to  fall. 
A  severe  recession  in  business,  causing  a  sharp  curtailment  of  bank 
loans  and  hence  of  credit  currency,  may  cause  a  temporary  lowering  of 
prices.   But  the  long  trend  should  be  upward  for  many  years  to  come. 

Success 

\I/'HAT  IS  SUCCESS?  Sometimes  it  begins  in  apparent  failure. 
▼  y  A  young  physician  went  from  New  York  to  a  small  Western 
city  a  few  months  ago  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  been  attached  to  a  New  York  hospital,  where 
he  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  stomach  diseases.  When  he 
reached  the  small  city  he  found  the  community  considerably  excited 
because  one  of  its  important  citizens  seemed  about  to  die  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  The  young  doctor  was  called  in.  He  analyzed  the 
contents  of  the  man's  stomach,  discovered  that  he  did  not  have  cancer, 
located  the  true  cause  of  his  suffering,  applied  appropriate  treatment,' 
and  in  a  short  time  put  the  man  on  his  feet.  Success  ?  Well,  promptly 
every  genuine  cancer  victim  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  was  brought 
to  the  doctor  for  treatment.  And  because  a  careful  diagnosis  showed 
a  cancer  in  every  case,  and  because  he  could  not  cure  a  single  one  of 
these  unfortunates,  faith  in  his  ability  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen.  In  vain  he  explained  that  his  first  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  diagnosis  disclosed  a  patient  who  was  not  suffering  from  a  fatal 
disease.  However,  he  had  to  give  up  practice  and  move  to  another 
town.  Will  he  succeed?  Very  likely.  It  is  not  easy  to  down  a  man 
of  real  ability  who  is  courageous  and  declines  to  fake.- 

Sport  on  Sundays 

WHEN  WE  WROTE  in  defense  of  Sunday  baseball  we  expected 
to  receive  some  adverse  criticism.  There  has  been  less  of  it 
than  we  anticipated.  One  correspondent  upbraids  us  for  considering 
Sunday  the  "seventh"  day  of  the  week;  but  that  must,  we  suppose, 
he  the  view  of  the  Sabbatarian  who  interprets  the  Decalogue  as  for- 
bidding Sunday  recreation.    The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Kings 


County  Sunday  Observance  Society  has,  by  the  way,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mayor  Gayxok  of  New  York  alleging  that  nianybaseball  games  take 
place  illegally  every  Sunday.  Here  is  a  portion  of  (lie  Mayor's  reply: 
It  may  be  that  as  a  health  measure,  without  mentioning  other  considerations 
the  men  and  boys  and  girls  and  women  of  this  great  city  who  have  to  work  in- 
doors all  the  week  days,  many  of  them  in  hot  and  uncomfortable  places,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  go  out  in  the  parks  and  fields  and  play  games  on  Sundays 
after  church  hours,  of  course,  they  should  not  play  games  forbidden  by  law 
I  fear  you  misinterpret  the  law.  I  am  unaware  of  any  divine  law  forbidding  us 
to  play  games  on  Sunday.  When  the  great  Christian  minister,  John  Knox  of 
Scotland,  went  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  to  visit  that  other  great  Christian 
minister,  John  Calvin,  and  called  on  him  at  his  home  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
he  found  him  out  back  in  the  fields,  playing  at  bowls  with  his  sons  and  neigh- 
bors. He  knew  of  no  divine  law  prohibiting  him  from  doing  so,  nor  did  John 
Knox  know  of  any.    Do  you'.' 

Making  Drunkards 

EXAGGERATION  OF  FIGURES  is  frequently  charged  against  the 
-L'  antisaloon  campaigners.    But  what  statement  has  ever  been  de- 
vised and  circulated  by  them  as  startling  as  the  report  privately  made 
to  his  firm  of  distillers  by  one  of  the  more  experienced  whisky  sales 
men  in  the  country?    "Regardless  of  population  claims,"  he  writes, 
"there  is  in  this  city  of  400,000  inhabitants  one  saloon  to  every  hun- 
dred people.    Allowing  that  20  per  cent  of  the  population  are  adult, 
liquor-consuming  men,  this  gives  one  saloon  to  every  twenty  customers 
not  females  or  minors."    No  snap  judgment  or  careless  estimate  is 
this.    It  is  the  painstaking  reckoning  of  an  expert  sent  out  to  one 
of  the  large  Western  cities  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  and  re- 
port why  his  employers'  brand  of  whisky  was  not  selling  satisfactorily. 
Even  allowing,  on  a  more  shocking  hypothesis,  that  the  male  adult 
patronage  of  the  saloon  is  but  50  per  cent  of  its  total,  and  is  equaled 
by  the  trade  to  women  and  children,  this  sums  up  to  but  forty  patrons 
per  liquor  store.    The  inference  is  beyond  doubt  or  question.  Only 
by  enormous  consumption  of  alcohol  per  capita  can  saloons  contrive 
to  live  from  so  slender  a  clientele.    In  intoxication  lies  their  liveli- 
hood.   They  must  "stimulate"  trade  constantly  in  order  to  exist.  Of 
the  making  of  many  drunkards  there  is  no  end  under  our  American 
system.    Fewer  drunkards  will  be  made  under  a  high  and  restricted 
license  than  under  that  liberal  regime  which  permits  the  supply  of 
saloons  to  grow  vastly  in  excess  of  any  normal  demand. 

A  Telltale  Moment 

/CONCEIT  is  not  the  worst  fault  in  the  world.  But  it  serves  as 
^  an  index  to  character.  Unfortunately,  real  conceit  is  not  easy 
to  detect.  We  can  think  of  only  one  case  in  which  everybody  may  read 
the  verdict  at  a  glance.  This  is  the  ball  player  who  can  bat  above  .300. 
The  way  he  carries  himself  in  his  journey  from  bench  to  plate  thunders 
out  the  answer  to  the  whole  world. 

Southward  Again 

r\F  ALL  SUMMER  TOURISTS  the  most  wonderful  are  the  birds. 
Vy  And  at  this  season  some  of  them  are  packing  up  and  starting 
south  again— so  quietly  that  one  is  unaware.    For  three  and  a  half 
months,  speaking  roughly,  they  are  saying  their  good-bys  to  the 
North;  many  of  them  have  had  a  vacation  of  only  six  weeks,  for 
which  some  will  have  traveled  15,000  miles.    For  centuries,  for  eras, 
man  has  witnessed  the  flight  of  birds,  their  invasion  of  the  frozen 
North  in  all  the  gayness  of  bright  feathers  and  wooing  time;  their 
melancholy  retreat  before  a  winter  unannounced.    Yet  few  of  us  can 
speak  on  the  subject  with  much  authority.    Why  does  the  insect 
feeder  take  his  flight  in  August,  when  it  is  still  warm  enough  to  suit 
everyone  and  the  air  is  full  of  dinner?    How  high  does  the  golden 
plover  fly,  and  why  does  the  warbler  lose  his  head  in  approaching 
the  lights  of  the  city,  that  burn  so  many  wings?   By  day  and  by  night 
the  birds'  exodus  is  a  marvel;  but  at  night  it  is  most  mysterious,  "it 
is  not  alone  feathered  citizens  that  fear  the  hawk  tribe  that  puisne 
night  travel  at  the  risk  of  life.    Why?    Some  species  seem  to  have 
organized  their  retreat  on  the  most  systematic  plan;  others  are  im- 
pressionists, and  mix  with  other  kinds  of  fowl,  traveling  as  the  spirit 
moves,  covering  no  great  distance  at  a  time.    We  all  know  how  the 
blackbirds  and  crows  meet  and  swing  off  in  troops,  starting  in  August 
and  attaining  great  numbers  in  September  flight.    Some  birds  "cer- 
tainly rise  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  miles  on  their  pilgrimage,  and  the 
speed  of  some  is  calculated  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.   Millions  upon 
millions  of  birds  are  in  motion  at  this  time,  or  a  little  later.    The  loss 
of  them  for  a  season  may  in  part  explain  our  autumn  sadness. 
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COLLI  ER'S 


The  Washington  Capitol  is  being  treated  this  year  to  an  unusually  thorough  housecleaning — in  the  literal  sense  as  well  as  the  metaphoric.  While  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  "sweeping  out  the  lobby,"  other  janitors,  with  scrub  brusk  and  hose,  have  been  cleansing  every  cranny  of  the  building's  walls  and  dome 

"Skyscraper  Island"  Takes  a  Census  of  Its  Tall  Buildings 


The  towers  of  the  world's  four  tallest  buildings  1  the  Metropolitan,  the  Municip.~:  Building,  the  Woolworth,  and  the  Singer 


HpHE  popular  impression  that  Man- 
hattan  Island,  the  most  densely 
populated  of  New  York  City's  five 
boroughs,  is  a  mass  of  skyscrapers 
is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  A  re- 
cent re] >ort.  the  result  of  an  official 
census  of  the  number  of  completed 
buildings  on  Manhattan  Island  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  shows 
that  nine-tenths  are  not  more  than 
six  stories  high.  Even  if  the  defini- 
tion of  "skyscraper'-  is  accepted  as  "a 
building  exceeding  ten  stories."  only 
a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
island's  02.740  structures  would  fall 
into  the  skyscraper  classification.  Only 
22G  buildings  in  the  borough  have  a 
height  of  fourteen  stories  or  more. 

The  experts  who  have  collected  and 
studied  these  facts  do  not  present 
them,  however,  in  defense  of  erect- 
in};  more  hi.ich  structures.  They  point 
out  that  many  of  the  downtown 
streets  of  New  York  already  are  too 
small  to  hold  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  buildings.  If  a  sudden 
conflagration  or  an  earthquake  should 
pour  the  inhabitants  in  panic  into  the 
streets,  they  would  be  piled  two  deep 
in  a  score  of  man-made  canons.  In  ten 
of  the  largest  of  these  downtown  office 
buildings  the  population  is  7.'!. 000. 

The  accompanying  snapshot,  taken, 
by  Collier's  photographer  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  new  twenty-six-story  level,  • 
the  roof  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  shows 
the  towers  of  the  world's  four  tall- J 
est  buildings  in  an  unusual  grouping. 
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A  Mimic  Naval  War  1 
With  a  Real 
Disaster 


THE  most  picturesque  and  exciting  incident  of  England's 
mimic  naval  wars  this  summer  was  the  sinking  of  tlie 
Spanish  steamship  Umbe  by  the  armored  cruiser  King  Alfred 
after  a  collision  near  Hull.  The  Umbe,  with  a  cargo  of 
iron  ore.  was  playing  no  active  part  in  the  war  game,  but 
suffered  the  traditional  fate  of  the  "innocent  bystander." 
The  trader  was  struck  amidships  with  violent  impact,  but 
managed  to  keep  afloat  for  more  than  an  hour.  Our  upper 
photograph  shows  her  settling  in  the  water  with  the  two 
last  men  to  be  taken  off  still  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
though  the  water  had  reached  the  level  of  the  decks.  A 
little  later  the  camera  caught  the  Umbe  making  her  final 
plunge.  She  went  down  in  almost  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Titanic  The  lower  picture  shows  the  vortex  on  the  sea 
after  the  ship  disappeared.  This  snapshot  was  taken  from 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  King  Alfred.  The  flag  in  the  fore- 
ground is  being  used  to  signal  to  the  men  in  the  distant 
lifeboats.  It  would  have  been  perilous  for  small  boats  to 
attempt  to  come  near  the  edge  of  the  huge  whirlpool. 


if 
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The  Victory 


The  Second  of  the 
Tepee  Neighbor  Sketches 

THE  baby  was  sick,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  Damon  the 
first  time  he  came  that  afternoon.  Saturdays 
they  let  out  the  boys  from  the  Government 
Indian  boarding  school  at  one  o'clock,  and  lie  had  come 
down  on  fool  to  borrow  my  pony.  He  and  I  had  taken 
to  sharing  the  pony  since  the  baby  had  interfered  with 
my  horseback  days.  He  came  in  witli  a  smile  on  his 
nice  boy's  face,  and  asked  where  my  saddle  was. 
Then  i  forgot  all  about  him  in  the  baby's  troubles. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  near  four  o'clock  when 
he  go1  back  again.  It  was  May,  but  chilly  yet;  at 
any  rate,  on  the  baby's  account,  I  was  keeping  a  fire 
in  tlit*  living-room  stove.  I  remember  that  Damon 
entered  without  knocking — that's  the  Indian  way — 
and  slumped  down  into  a  chair  behind  the  stove.  The 
baby's  attack  seemed  to  be  over;  he  was  nearly  asleep. 
I  sat  on  the  sofa  jiggling  his  carriage.  I  was  still 
mopping  an  occasional  tear  from  my  own  eyes,  and 
the  baby,  poor  lamb,  every  now  and  again  shook  all 
over  with  sobs. 

FOR  a  long  time  the  boy  sat  quiet,  but  after  a 
while  I  heard  little  broken  sounds  coming  from 
behind  the  stove,  and  snuffles.    I  made  haste  to 
emerge  from  the  gloom  into  which  the  afternoon  had 
cast  me. 

"Why,  Damon!  Why,  boy!  "What  on  earth  is  the 
matter?" 

Had  I  been  Indian  I  should  never  have  been  so 
rude  as  to  ask  a  direct  question,  but — well,  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  answer  it.  He,  at  least,  was  Indian 
enough.    At  last  he  got  it  out. 

"Elk  wouldn't  sign  for  me." 

"You  mean  to  say  you  went  away  down  to  Goes-in- 
Lodge's,  where  Elk  is  staying,  and  that  he  wouldn't 
sign  your  Carlisle  paper,  though 
he  promised  you  to  do  it  to-day'/" 

"Yes.    ma'am."    said  Damon, 
and  snuffled  again. 

"Rut  I  don't  understand  at  all 
why  he  wouldn't.  He  has  al- 
ways seemed  willing  enough  for 
Mr.  Knight,  when  he  goes  East 
next  week,  to  take  you  with  the 
other  children.  Why.  boy.  what 
on  earth  can  you  do  now?  Elk's 
surely  the  one  who  ought  to  sign 
for  you.  Why  do  you  think  he 
went  back  on  you?" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  At 
last  Damon  managed:  "John 
Pine,  he  died — "  Then  he 
stuck  again. 

C(  >NVERSATI<  »X  between 
the  naturally  reticent  In- 
dian and  the  as  naturally 
loquacious  white  man  is  very 
apt  to  impress  one  as  does  an 
overheard  telephone  talk :  one 
man  apparently  doing  all  the 
work. 

"Oh.  John  Pine's  dead."  said 
I.  "Well.  I  knew  he  was  going 
to  die  before  long,  of  course.  He 
came  back  about  Christmas  time, 
wasn't  it.  from  that  Kansas 
school,  and  with  consumption? 
And  now  he's  dead.  So  your 
uncle — " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  r.lk.  he  got 
scared,  and  he  said  what  did  I 
want  to  go  off  so  far  for.  and 
couldn't  I  learn  enough  at  this 
here  school." 

"And  then  what  did  you  say?" 
I  didn't  want  him  to  run  down 
till  I  had  got  it  all  out  of  him. 

"I  just  kept  sayin' :  "I  want  to 
go  to  Carlisle.  1  want  to  go  to 
Carlisle.' " 

"Well,  there's  Hubert.  He's  a 
kind  of  an  uncle  to  you,  too. 
He's  been  off  at  school.  Maybe 
he  could  sign  for  you.  Did  you 
try  him?" 

"II"  was  to  Goes-in-Lodge's, 
too.    But  he  just  talked  mean 

to  me.  II"  said,  why  did  I  want  to  go  and  try 
to  learn  to  be  a  white  man?  He  said  I'd  forget 
how  to  talk  Indian,  and  I'd  come  back  and  marry 
one  of   them   half-breed   girls.     And    'look   at  the 


By  Grace  Coolidge 


ones  that's  come  back,'  he  said,  'can  they  earn  any 
more  money  than  us  fellows  here?  They  ain't 
white  and  they  ain't  Indian.  You  better  stay  here,' 
he  said,  'and  this  summer  I'll  take  you  out  on  my 
ranch  with  me,  and  maybe  in  the  fall  me  and 
you'll  have  a  little  huntin'  trip  back  of  Black  Moun- 
tain.' " 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  that,  boy?" 

"Just  the  same  thing;  I  kept  sayin':  'I  want  to  go 
to  Carlisle.  I  want  to  go  to  Carlisle.  There  ain't 
never  been  one  of  us  Northern  Arapahoes  graduate 
from  Carlisle,  and  I  want  to  be  the  first  one,'  "  I  said. 

"Well,  Damon,  there's  your  mother.  Do  you  think 
anyway  she  could  be  made  to  do  it?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Damon,  and  again  he  snuffled. 

"She's  old,"  said  I,  "and,  being  blind  that  way,  it 
surely  would  be  hard  to  make  her  understand.  She'd 
just  hate  to  have  you  go  so  far.  To  her  it  would  be 
like  sending  you  off  to  the  moon.  And  she  couldn't 
realize  where  the  advantage  to  you  would  be.  Let 
me  see,  you  must  have  other  relatives,  plenty  of  them, 
who  could  sign  that  paper." 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Damon  again.  "Can't  nobody 
sign  for  me  but  just  Elk  or  my  mother.  That's  what 
the  agent  told  Mr.  Knight." 

"But  last  year  anybody  could  sign  for  the  ones 
who  went.  You  know  what  a  time  your  own  cousin, 
Tabitha,  had.    Elk  wouldn't  give  his  consent  to  her 


going  to  Carlisle,  and  she  got  just  a  young  man,  a 
cousin,  to  sign  for  her.  and  she  went  anyhow." 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Damon  dolefully. 

HE  WAS  young,  but  when  you  live  on  an  Indian 
reservation  you  get  your  eyes  open  early  to  a  good 
deal  of  pretty  obvious  irony.  Last  year,  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  an  employee  who  wished  to  travel 
Last  in  charge  of  the  children,  and  so  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense,  the  regulation  requiring  actual  parents 
or  guardians  to  sign  their  consent  for  the  child  to  go 
away  from  the  reservation  to  school  had  been  waived. 
This  year,  however,  when  a  lesser  governmental  light 
was  desirous  of  taking  the  children  East,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ruling  on  the  question  was  being  more 
Strictly  adhered  to. 

Poor  boy  of  fourteen!  Vaguely,  in  his  groping 
child's  heart,  he  craved  a  little  more  education  than 
the  reservation  school  could  offer,  and  he  was  fired 
also  with  a  dim  desire  to  see  something  of  the  out- 
side world  in  this  his  one  and  only  chance,  living  as 
he  did  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  country.  Poor 
youngster !  To  be  forced  thus  to  fight  for  the  chance 
a  good  government  bad  meant  to  place  within  his 
easy  reach — on  the  one  hand  the  indifference  of  self- 
seeking  whites,  and  on  the  other  the  ignorance  and 
stubbornness  of  his  own  purblind  people.  I  wondered 
how,  at  fourteen,  my  boy,  there  in  the  cradle,  would 
face  a  situation  like  that. 

WE  SEEMED  to  be  in  a  cul-de-sac,  which  is  the 
French  for  box  canon,  a  horrid  place  in  which 
to  find  yourself  when  all  your  desire  is  to  be 
at  the  other  side  of  the  end  wall  of  it. 

Well,  there  I  was  in  my  box  canon,  off  the  trail, 
no  suggestions  to  offer.  I  told  Damon  to  keep  my 
pony  all  night  and  to  come  back  to-morrow:  and  in 
the  meantime  to  tell  Mr.  Knight,  the  lesser  light,  and 
the  boy's  good  friend,  all  his  difficulties.  Perhaps, 
among  us  all,  we  might  be  able  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  dilemma. 

In  the  morning  I  saw  a  buggy 
drive  through  the  ranch  gate. 
The  sun  was  shining,  the  baby 
smiling  again.  I  remember  I 
was  just  doing  the  dishes. 

"Oh !  leave  your  dishes  and 
come  along.  We're  going  over 
to  Wind  River,  to  get  Damon's 
mother  to  sign  this  paper  if  we 
can.  This  boy's  just  got  to  go  to 
Carlisle,  and  we'll  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  get  him  there." 

So  I  bundled  up  the  baby  and 
put  on  my  linen  duster  and 
threw  my  heavy  coat  under  the 
back  seat.  That's  the  way  it  is 
in  Wyoming;  the  dust  is  always 
with  us.  and  the  cold  generally. 
So  we  go  prepared  for  anything. 


T 


"How!  Blind  woman."  It  never 
seemed  to  me  either  polite  or  con- 
siderate to  call  her  that.  But  it 
was  her  name.     We  all  used  it 


III'  river  was  high,  but  we 
got  through  it  all  right. 
Government  horses  are  big 
and  strong.  We  turned  north 
across  "Dobe  Flat,"  then  a  little 
eastward  up  the  long  divide  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  We  al- 
ways call  it  five  miles  to  the 
summit;  it's  all  of  that,  a  long, 
heavy,  gradual  grade.  At  the 
top  Mr.  Knight  pulled  up  the 
team  to  let  them  breathe,  and  we 
all  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
country  behind  us,  the  big  sunny 
valley  sloping  up  to  the  foothills 
and  lined  with  little  brush-bor- 
dered creeks,  each  one  tracing  its 
tortuous  way  back  to  its  own 
cleft  canon.  Beyond  we  saw 
the  mountains,  delicate,  graceful, 
snow  sprinkled,  and  outlining 
the  whole  west  of  the  world. 

We  stood  there  at  the  summit, 
the  hill  falling  away  from  us 
both  \vays.  You  could  hear  the 
wind  singing  away  off ;  you  al- 
ways can  on  the  plains,  no  mat- 
ter how  still  it  is.  There  were 
a  few  cactus  plants  growing  near 
us.  and  they  were  in  bloom.  The 
sage  smelled  good,  that  clean, 
primeval  smell  that  takes  you 
back  to  the  beginning  of  all  camping,  of  all  life. 
Everything  was  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and,  most  of  all. 
those  mountains,  so  many  of  them  in  such  a  wide, 
powerful  line. 
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We  started  at  a  good  clip  down  the  other  slope. 
The  road  wound  through  red,  sage-covered,  rolling 
country;  down  there,  miles  ahead  of  us.  we  could  see 
the  hig  river,  marked  by  a  wide  hand  of  cottonwoods. 

THE  country  through  which  we  were  passing, 
though  looking  most  accessihle.  was  in  reality 
so  completely  the  reverse  that  you  couldn't 
help  admiring  the  clever  way  the  road  nosed  its  passage 
between  the  little  hills,  down  gulches  and  draws,  along 
hogbacks,  finding  out  and  following  the  only  possible 
ways. 

At  last  we  were  nearly  down.  We  passed  through 
a  narrow  draw,  all  pinkish-red  sand,  very  hard  and 
ancient  looking.  There  the  sage  grew  as  high  as  your 
eyes  as  you  sit  ahorse.  It  looked  gnarled,  misformed, 
and  old,  as  though  it  had  been  the  very  first  thing 
of  its  kingdom  created  of  God.  As  we  came  down  that 
sand  draw  I  turned  my  head  to  the  left  and  hugged 
the  baby  close.  You  can't  see  it  from  the  road,  but 
just  a  little  way  back  from  it  there's  a  box  canon,  red 
and  sandy  and  sage  covered,  where  the  people  over 
here  on  the  river  bury  their  dead.  I  have  heard  them 
up  there  crying  at  twilight,  the  age-old  lament  of 
grief. 

At  last  we  got  to  the  river.  Elk's  camp  stood  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  tall  timber,  within  sound  of  the 
roar,  if  not  quite  within  sight  of  the  water.  There 
stood  three  cabins,  set  at  irregular  angles,  the  most 
primitive  form  of  human-built  house;  rough,  dusty 


logs,  the  ends  not  so  much  as  sawed  off  even,  chinked 
with  red  mud,  dirt  roofs  and  floors,  crooked  door  and 
window  frames  of  hewn  logs.  There  also  stood  at 
one  side  a  tall  tepee,  graceful  and  free,  compared 
to  its  squat  house  neighbors. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  houses  a  post  was  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  sitting  in  the  dirt,  facing  it, 
was  a  woman.  Her  hands  held  the  two  ends  of  a 
wet  cowhide,  scraped  of  its  hair,  and  which,  to  soften, 
she  kept  pulling  back  and  forth  around  the  stake. 
At  the  sound  of  the  buggy  she  turned  her  face  toward 
ns.  listening  expectantly.  We  tied  the  team  to  the 
fence  and  all  went  over  to  her.  Mr.  Knight  shook 
hands  with  her. 

"How  !  Blind  Woman." 

I  did  likewise.  "How !  How !  Blind  Woman."  It 
never  seemed  to  me  either  polite  or  considerate  to 
call  her  that.    But  it  was  her  name.    We  all  used  it. 

Damon  hung  back. 

"You'll  have  to  interpret  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Knight 
to  him.    "There's  no  one  else." 

THE  boy  came  forward  bashfully  and  stood  in 
the  sunshine  by  his  blind  mother.  She  let  the 
hide  slip  from  her  hands.  The  ends  lay  touch- 
ing her  feet,  within  reach.  She  lifted  her  face  to  us, 
her  blind  face,  which  wore,  as  do  the  faces  of  so  many 
of  the  Indians,  a  look  of  childlike  sweetness  and  age- 
long patience. 

Mr.  Knight  explained.    Damon  interpreted.    I  sat 
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on  somebody's  saddle,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  hold- 
ing my  baby. 

"Six  days  to  get  there?" 

"Yes." 

"And  for  five  years?" 
"Yes." 

The  light  faded  from  the  blind  face. 

"My  husband  is  dead,"  said  the  woman.  "I  have 
but  two  sons.  The  other  one,  as  you  know,  is  sick. 
Five  years !" 

DAMON  interpreted  on.    Then  a  slow  tear  stole 
down  the  old  woman's  face,  and  another.  She 
wiped  them  away  with  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
Tears  ran  down  the  boy's  face  also.    A  sudden  sob 
shook  him.    They  spoke  quietly  to  each  other,  scantily. 

At  last  Damon  said:  "She  says  to  give  her  the  paper, 
she  will  make  her  mark." 

Mr.  Knight  handed  it  to  her.  He  guided  her  hand. 
He  and  I  witnessed  the  crude  signature.  Then  we 
went  down  to  the  river  bank  to  eat  our  lunch,  leav- 
ing the  mother  and  her  son  together.  I  felt  some- 
how as  though  I  could  not  let  the  baby  out  of  my  arms. 

On  our  way  home  we  were  all  inclined  to  be  quiet. 
The  hills  were  glorious  in  the  afternoon  light,  long 
shadows  pointed  back  from  the  mountains — it  was  all 
so  world-wide,  so  everlasting  looking.  It  made  you 
feel  the  way  reading  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
does,  as  though  suddenly,  mysteriously,  you  were  in 
touch  with  the  things  that  transcend  time  and  space. 


THE  faultlessly  dressed,  pressed,  manicured,  and 
barbered  young  man  in  the  pilot  house  of  the 
Valley  Belle  sat  on  the  visitors'  bench  and 
watched  the  young  woman  who  wrestled  with 
the  steering  wheel — now  flexing  her  slim,  supple  body 
like  a  steel  spring,  now  climbing  the  spokes  like  a 
squirrel  to  "hard  down"  the  helm,  again  letting  the 
handles  flutter  through  her  fingers  as  if  they  were 
plumes  instead  of  seasoned  hickory,  and  quite  capable 
of  inflicting  a  bone  felon  upon  a  "cub"  who  should 
essay  the  trick.  Presently,  however,  she  called  upon 
the  young  man  to  "pull  down,"  and  he  took  his  place 
at  the  other  side  of  the  wheel. 

"Deedy,"  he  remarked,  as  the  boat  came  abreast 
a  picturesque,  Greek-porticoed,  ante-bellum  plantation 
home,  perched  on  a  bold  bluff.  "I'm  goin'  to  set  ou 
that  porch  some  day,  with  a  nigger  in  a  black  coat 
mixin'  me  mint  juleps  and  another  one  keepin'  the 
flies  off  with  a  peacock  brush.  I  intend  to  be  a  planter 
and  a  substantial  citizen— the  kind  that  lays  corner- 
stones and  leads  the  grand  march  at  charity  balls." 

The  Mississippi  was  on  one  of  its  periodical  sprees, 
and  Deeda  Calvert,  estimating  the  speed  and  probable 
course  of  an  approaching  barn,  and  slowly  working  the 
helm  to  starboard,  made  no  immediate  response.  Pres- 
ently the  barn  swept  by,  exhaling  the  aroma  of  wet 
hay  and  revealing  four  gaunt,  dispirited  fowls  on  its 
ridge — the  sight  of  which  elicited  a  chorus  of  regret- 
ful ejaculations  from  the  black  deck  hands  below. 

"If  you  could  cash  your  pipe  dreams,  Woody,  you'd 
make  Cnesus  look  like  a  peanut  vender,"  she  then  ob- 
served dryly. 

HE  DREW  a  bank  pass  book  from- his  pocket  and 
flaunted  an  open  page  before  her  eyes.  The 
balance,  in  red-ink  figures,  was  over  eight  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"Looks  as  if  I'd  cashed  some  of  'em,  don't  it?"  he 
demanded  triumphantly.  "Moreover,  I'll  cash  another 
one  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  that  will  add  50  per 
cent  to  that  balance." 

"Where  and  how?"  she  asked  curiously — and  a  bit 
admiringly — for  he  was  no  braggart. 

"Over  at  Noccopola.  Lem  Shopiere,  who  owns  the 
ginnery  there,  has  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  that  he 
offers  me  for  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  Natchez  mar- 
ket closed  yesterday  at  twelve  cents.  Difference  per 
pound,  four  cents — or  twenty  dollars  on  the  bale.  My 
eight  thousand  simoleons  will  buy  two  hundred  bales. 
Profit,  four  thousand  dollars." 

He  laughed  like  a  boy,  showing  a  row  of  teeth  free 
from  blemish  or  dental  carpentry,  pearly-white,  square, 
and  sharp  edged — beautiful  teeth,  indeed,  yet  looking 
as  it'  they  could  nip  on  provocation. 

Deeda's  eyes  wandered  reflectively  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  water,  bearing  on  its  ocherish  bosom  plun- 
der from  a  dozen  States  to  the  north — boxes,  barrels, 
logs,  bridges,  straw  stacks,  houses. 

"But  why  is  Mr.  Shopiere  selling  at  eight  cents  if 
cotton  is  worth  twelve?"  she  inquired. 


He  laughed  again.  "The  high  water  has  backed  up 
Moccasin  Creek  until  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  the  rail- 
road track  are  badly  affected,  and  all  trains  on  the 
NoccopoTa  branch  were  laid  off  yesterday  morning. 
Shopiere  was  caught  napping.  He  was  left  the  alter- 
native of  selling  his  cotton  at  a  sacrifice  or  of  taking 
a  chance  on  having  it  destroyed  by  the  flood,  in  case 
the  levee  should  break.  Having  a  very  small  strain 
of  sporting  blood  in  his  veins,  he  chose  the  former." 

"But  why  do  you  want  it — at  any  price — under  the 
circumstances?" 

He  lit  one  of  his  favorite  long,  slim  cigars. 

"Well,  Deedy,  I  have  a  friend  at  court,  as  the  say- 
in'  goes.  Dudley  Oakes,  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
the  A.  &  C,  has  engaged  himself  to  get  one  more  train 
into  Noccopola  for  my  special  benefit.  I  might  ex- 
plain," he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  snappy,  dark 
eyes,  "that  Dudley  is  suffering  socially  for  want  of 
a  better  automobile  than  he  can  afford  to  buy — unless 
some  friend  should  chip  in  a  thousand  or  so." 

THE  girl  looked  doubtful.   "But  suppose  he  fails? 
Suppose  it  proves  a  physical  impossibility  to 
get  a  train  in?" 
"My  cotton  would  have  to  weather  out  the  flood  in 
Noccopola.    But  the  train  will  come.    Don't  you  fret. 
And  if  it  don't  come,  the  levee  will  hold.    So  it's  a 
two  to  one  shot  in  my  favor." 

"Woody,  I  don't  believe  the  levee  will  hold.  None 
of  the  river  men  believe  it.  I  know  the  patrol  has 
been  furnished  dynamite  to  make  a  gap  in  the  Maxime 
lateral  and  let  the  water  in  gradually,  in  case  the 
pressure  on  the  north  end  becomes  dangerous.  If  they 
blow  it,  Noccopola  will  go  under.  In  '82  it  had  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  I've  often  heard  daddy  talk 
about  it.  He  landed  a  relief  boat  at  the  post-office 
door.  Give  up  this  deal,  Woody,"  she  concluded  ear- 
nestly.   "The  chances  are  too  desperate." 

"I  live  on  chances — eat  'em  alive,"  he  answered  teas- 
ingly.  "But  I'm  not  going  it  blind,  Deed.  I  phoned 
Bob  Dessay  to  phone  his  agent  at  Noccopola  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  track  on  the  q.  t.  I'm  on  the 
way  to  Port  Godfrey  now  to  get  his  report." 

Before  Deeda  could  answer  the  door  opened  and 
Captain  Zeno  Calvert,  her  father,  thrust  in  a  florid 
face,  adorned  with  a  rosy,  bulbous  nose. 

"Come  on  down,  Woody,  and  make  up  a  table  of 
poker.  Four  of  them  Arkansas  sheep  men  are  aboard 
and  their  money  is  burnin'  their  pockets." 

"Sorry,  Cap,  but  I've  quit."  answered  the  young 
man. 

The  captain  cocked  a  crafty  eye  aloft. 

"Your  grandmother!  Come  on  down.  You  can 
buzz  Deed  any  time,  but  you  won't  get  a  crack  at 
another  roll  like  this  soon." 

Bonebrake  shook  his  clean-cut  head  decisively. 
"Nixie,  Cap.  Nothing  doing.  I'm  treadin'  the 
straight  and  narrow  path." 

Old  Zeno  retired  growling,  for  he  and  Woody  knew 
many  a  trick  with  kings  and  queens.    But  Deeda,  with 


eyes  of  molten  topazes,  said  swiftly:  "Good  boy, 
Woody  !" 

"You  say  'good,'  but  you  won't  marry  me,"  he  an- 
swered, soberly. 

"I  have  one  man  to  take  care  of  now.  Daddy's 
business  wouldn't  last  a  year  without  me.  That's 
what  gambling  and  booze  will  do." 

"You  class  me  with  him?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Isn't  it  true — flush  to-day  and  broke  to-morrow? — 
laying  aside  the  matter  of  cards.  This  minute  you 
are  crazy  to  put  every  dollar  you  own  into  a  scheme 
that  is  only  a  gamble." 

"Call  it  that,  if  you  will,"  he  retorted. 

Port  Godfrey  hove  into  view.  Deeda  tapped  the 
landing  bell  twice  and  slanted  shoreward.  The  hamlet 
occupied  a  high  bank,  but  to-day  the  }'all<  !/  Belle  floated 
almost  level  with  the  houses  and  she  thrust  her  stage 
plank  into  Dessay's  warehouse  door.  Captain  Calvert 
had  not  appeared — evidently  the  poker  game  was  on 
— and  Deeda  descended  with  Bonebrake  to  the  fore- 
castle where  the  crew  of  negro  roustabouts,  naked 
from  the  waist  up  and  shining  like  wet  seals,  were 
trucking  ashore  ties,  jute  baling  cloth,  gin  repairs, 
and  other  paraphernalia  for  the  court  of  old  King 
Cotton. 

DESSAY,  a  fat  but  energetic  young  man,  ran  down 
the  stage  plank,  dodging  the  trucks. 

"Woody,"  he  announced.  "Skinny  McAfferty 
has  beat  you  to  that  cotton  of  Shopiere's.  Bought  it 
at  eight  cents,  too." 

"The  damnable  traitor!;'  cried  Bonebrake.  with  a 
black  brow.  "His  last  words  to  me  at  the  hotel  last 
night  were:  'This  is  your  fat.  Fry  it  out  to  suit 
yourself.'  '* 

Dessay  laughed.  "Which  ought  to  have  warned  you 
that  he  had  his  own  pan  hot.    However,  you  needn't 

feel  so  bad.     The  joke  (Continued  on  page  ->-■ ) 


NOTE:  Reproduced  here  are  the  six  men 
ivhose  wonderful  creative  genius  spells  the 
advancement  of  this  country,  the  men  to  whom 
we  owe  the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  incandescent  electric  light,  the 
flying  machine,  the  automobile. 


America's  First 


Adopts  Greatest  Automobile  Improvement 


No  more  yanking  of  hand  gear-levers  for  Haynes  owners.  No  more  crashing 
and  burring  when  the  gears  are  shifted.  All  this  is  replaced  by  a  quiet,  auto- 
matic shifting  of  the  gears  in  obedience,  not  to  a  strenuous  pull,  but  a  mere 
pressure  of  a  finger  upon  a  push  button. 

Upon  the  wheel  post  of  the  Haynes  is  a  circle  of  electric  push  buttons.  These  are  plainly  marked 
1  2  3  for  the  several  speeds,  N  for  neutral,  R  for  reverse,  S  for  starter,  H  for  Horn.  In  this  circle 
of  buttons  is  centered  the  control  of  the  car.    All  confusing  manipulation  of  levers  is  eliminated. 


Haynes  Specifications 

Horse  Power—  A.  L.  A.  M.  Dynamometer. 

Models  26  and  27,         43.35  65 

Model  28,  28.00  48 

Motor-454  inch  bore,  5%  inch  stroke.  L-Head  Haynes  design,  cylinders  cast 

in  pairs.    Enclosed  valves. 
Cooling  — Centrifugal  pump  and  pressed  steel  fan. 
Wheelbase-Model  26,  130  inches;  Model  27.  136;  Model  28,  118. 
Weight-Model  26,  3,800  lbs;  Model  27,  4,000  lbs.;  Model  28,  3,450  lbs. 
Carburetor  — Stromberg. 

Ignition— American  Simms  magneto,  with  patent  pole  shoe,  producing  hot 

spark  at  full  retard.    Perfect  synchronism,  greater  horse  power  and  more 

perfect  running  motor. 
Lubrication-Splash  and  gravity  feed  to  main  bearings  and  idle  gear;  also 

constant  feed  to  oil  basins  in  lower  base. 
Control- Left-hand  drive,  Vulcan  electric   gear  shift,  dispensing  with 

hand  lever  and  enabling  driver  to  shift  gears  electrically. 
Transmission-Selective  type,  three  speeds  forward,  one  reverse.  Timken 

roller  bearings. 

Steering  Column— Worm  and  worm  gear.    Timken  bearings. 

Clutch  — Haynes  contracting  steel  band.    Adjustable  with  single  set  screw. 

Applies  power  gradually. 
Rear  Axle— Timken  full  floating  on  Models  26  and  27,  McCue  design  on  28 

with  Gourney  bearings. 
Front  Axle— I-beam,  single  piece,  O.  H.  steel  heat  treated.    1J<  inch  spindles 

of  chrome  nickel. 
Wheels— Artillery  type  with  Funk  demountable  rims. 
Tires— Models  26  and  27,  36  x  4}^  inches;  Model  28,  34  x  4  inches. 
Springs— Front,  semi-elliptic,  39%  inches  long,  2  inches  wide;  rear,  48  inches 

long,  2  inches  wide. 

Brakes— Diameter,  15K  external  and  15  internal  on  Models  26  and  27;  12  and 

16  on  Model  28,  both  internal. 
Finish— Body  Indiana  dark  blue  or  Paci6c  Tour  gray  (optional),  with  black 

gear  and  wheels. 

Gasoline  Feed— Pressure  Feed.    Storage  tank  holds  20  gallons  of  gasoline. 

At  rear  of  car  where  easily  filled. 
Upholstery— Models  26  and  27  hand  buffed  leather;  model  28  machine  buffed 

cushions. 

Starting  and  Lighting— Leece-Neville  electrical  system.  A  separate  unit 
system  embracing  a  generator  for  charging  battery  and  motor  lor  cranking 
engine.    100^  efficient  under  all  conditions. 

Cowl-board  Equipment—  Electric  lights,  sight  oil  feed,  automatic  cut-out  for 
lights,  dash  light,  auxilliary  air  pressure  pump  with  guage.  Models  26 
and  27  have  rim  wind  clock  and  Warner  autometer.  Model  28,  Stewart 
speedometer. 

Other  Standard  Equipment— Top,  top  cover  of  silk  mo- 
hair, mechanical  tire  pump,  rain  vision  ventilating  wind 
shield,  two  large  electric  headlights,  electric  side  lights, 
electric  tail  light,  electric  starter,  generator,  80  ampere 
hour  storage  battery,  horn,  coat  and  foot  rails,  tire  irons, 
full  tool  equipment,  one  extra  demountable  rim,  Collins 
curtains.  Models  26  and  28  have  Truffault- Hartford 
shock  absorbers. 


Shifting  the  Gears  Made  as 
Easy  as  Ringing  a  Door  Bell 

Men  who  have  been  unable  in  the  past  to  enjoy  driving — 
women  who  have  found  running  a  car  too  hard  on  the  nerves 
—will  find  the  Haynes  the  car  they  have  longed  for. 
The  hands  never  leave  the  wheel,  the  eyes  need  scarcely  be 
taken  from  the  road,  there  is  never  the  occasion  to  change 
from  an  erect  position.  No  possibility  of  stripping  a  gear- 
no  chance  of  making  a  wrong  selection.  Everything  so 
amazingly  simple  and  so  easy  that  you  must  see  the  new 
feature  to  appreciate  it. 

The  Vulcan  Electric  Gear  Shift  is  Thoroughly 
Practical  and  Proven 

It  was  tested  hundreds  of  times  a  day  for  a  month  straight  at 
the  Haynes  factory  before  adopted.  If  it  were  not  an  entire 
success  it  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  Haynes  equipment.  It 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  both  scientifically  and  mechanic- 
ally practical. 

The  Haynes  Gives  You  Everything  in  Auto- 
mobile Improvement 

It  is  entirely  controlled  by  electricity.  At  the  pressure  of  a 
push  button  the  starting  motor  begins  to  whir.    Snap  a  switch 
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Elwood  Haynes  Has  Written  a  Great  Boi; 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  intend  to  own,  this 
book  of  the  automobile  and  motoring  will  be  of  great  v; 
There  isn't  a  dry  page,  and  it's  full  of  things  you  oug  fl 
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Haynes  Built 
— Haynes  Tested 

Every  essential  part  of  the  car  is  built  in  the  Haynes  shops. 
We  know  absolutely  the  material  that  goes  into  every 
part  of  the  car,  the  quality  of  workmanship  that  is  used  and 
the  testing  that  is  made.  It' s  this  exacting  standard  of  manu- 
facture that  is  keeping  those  good,  old-time  Haynes  cars  on 
the  road  after  a  decade  and  more  of  service  and  that  will  in- 
sure you  a  long  service  in  your  Haynes  car. 

The  New  Haynes  Models  and  Their  Prices 

Model  26,  6-cylinder,  2-passenger,  4-passenger,  straight- 
line,  or  5-passenger  touring  car,  $2700;  coupe,  $3200. 

Model  27,  6-cylinder,  6-passenger  straight-line,  or  7- 
passenger   touring   car,    $2785;    limousine,  $3850. 

Model  28, 4-cylinder,  2-passcnger  roadster,  4-pass.  straight- 
line,  or  5-pass.  touring  car,   $1985;  coupe,  $2700. 

Hand  gear  lever  optional,  any  model,  at  $200  reduction. 


Complete  Motorist"  —  Write  for  a  Copy 

v.  The  final  page  gives  full  information  concerning  the 
:  new  models  of  the  Haynes,  with  a  complete  description 
e  wonderful  Electric  Gear  Shift.   Write  for  copy  to-day. 

[ain  Street,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


The  first  American  car  was  built  by  Elwood  Haynes  during 
the  years  1893  and  1894.  The  original  car  is  now  a  govern- 
ment exhibit  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  and  the 
official  placard  reads:  'Gasoline  Automobile  Built  by  Elwood 
Haynes,  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  1893-1894.  Successful  trial 
trip  made  at  a  speed  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  July  4, 
1894.    Gift  of  Elwood  Haynes,  1910.    No.  262,135." 

The  practical  demonstration  by  Elwood  Haynes  that  a  road 
vehicle  could  be  built  to  carry  its  own  gasoline  engine  and 
its  own  fuel,  without  excessive  weight  or  cost,  started  the 
amazing  development  which  has  resulted  in  the  perfect  auto- 
mobile of  today. 

Throughout  this  period  of  development,  Elwood  Haynes  has 
been  a  leading  factor.  The  Haynes  car  was  the  first  two- 
cylinder  opposed  car  built  in  the  world,  it  was  the  first  to  use 
aluminum  in  crank  cases,  the  first  to  use  nickel  steel  in  axles, 
the  first  to  use  side  doors,  the  first  to  have  the  throttling  car- 
buretor, the  first  to  use  the  make  and  break  spark,  the  first  to 
use  the  jump  spark,  the  first  to  use  electric  ignition,  the  first 
to  use  a  magneto — its  magneto  was  the  first  American-made 
magneto, — the  first  to  use  double  independent  system  of  ignition 
through  two  sets  of  spark  plugs. 

In  a  word,  America  owes  her  thanks  to  Elwood  Haynes,  that 
the  automobile  of  today  is  a  perfect  and  road-wortliy  vehicle 
that  has  lessened  the  distance  between  country 
and  city,  and  between  office  and  home,  that  has 
inspired  a  nation-wide  good  roads  movement, 
and  become  the  chief  recreation  of  many  thou- 
sands all  over  the  world. 


mm 
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COLLIE  R'S 


ickups  &  Putts 


By  G  rantland  Rice 


Ballad  of  the  Bat  vs.  the  Pen 

{It  was  recently  reported  that  $100,000  had 
been  offered  for  Ty  Cobb,  whose  annual 
salary  is  $12,500  or  more) 

WHEN  Ho, iter  (as  one  said  before  us) 
Began  In  thump  his  bloomin'  lyre, 
Hi  cut  in  with  a  subtle  chorus 
Ami  set  the  Grecian  league  on  fire; 
But  when  the  old  Doc  started  trying 

In  Seven  Towns  t<>  borrow  Ten, 
lie  drifted  to  the  bushes  sighing, 
"The  Bat  is  mightier  than  the  Pin" 

R.  Burns  teas  there  in  all  directions, 

He  had  the  stuff  all  thirteen  ways; 
They  cheered  his  lyrical  confections 

And  well-nigh  smothered  him  with  praise; 
But  at  the  heyday  of  his  glory 

He  often  had  to  beg  a  yen; 
Too  late  he  learned  the  simple  story — 

"The  Bat  is  mightier  than  the  Pen." 

You  know,  O.  Reader,  how  Byronic 

The  deathless  songs  that  ire  hare  sung; 
Or  how  ire  draw  a  pulsing  tonic 

Bimonthly  from  the  Mother  Tongue; 
But  as  ire  lamp  tlw  baby  creeping 

Shoeless  and  hungry  to  our  den. 
We  join  with   other  famed  bards,  weeping, 

"The  Bat  is  mightier  than  the  Pen." 

Many  Are  Called,  But — 

HE  WAS  a  wise  fish  who  first  remarked  that 
"Many  are  called,  but  most  are  frozen." 
Of  the  150  youngsters  who  were  bought, 
drafted,  or  otherwise  lifted  from  the  minors  last 
season,  but  18  were  able  to  make  good  and  paddle 
along  as  regulars  under  the  Main  Tent.  Twelve  per 
cent  carried  safely  on  through,  while  the  remain- 
ing SS  per  cent  skidded  back  where  the  woodbine 
twineth  or  else  veered  to  the  bench  for  further  in- 
struction. 

Demaree  of  the  Giants,  Russell  of  the  White  Sox, 
and  Boehling  of  the  Senators  are  the  three  main 
pitching  finds,  with  Weilman  and  Leverenz  of  the 
Browns,  Shawkey  of  the  Athletics,  and  Dauss  of  the 
Tigers  close  behind. 

Maranville  of  the  Boston  Braves.  Viox  of  the  Pirates, 
and  Chapman  of  the  Cleveland  Naps  were  the  only 
three  infielders  of  note  to  carry  through.  Schang  of  the 
Athletics,  Schalk  of  the  White  Sox,  and  Agnew  of  the 
Browns  top  the  catching  finds,  while  E.  Murphy  of 
the  Athletics.  Leibold  of  the  Naps.  Stengel  of  the 
Dodgers,  and  Conelly  of  the  Braves  rank  the  outfield 
recruits.  Hap  Myers  of  Boston  was  the  only  recruit 
first  baseman  to  break  in  and  stick. 

A  compilation  of  the  general  average  shows  that  it 
is  about  as  hard  to  bolster  up  one  spot  as  another, 
although  good  pitching  comes  in  thicker  clusters  than 
fast  outfielders  who  can  harass  the  ball  from  .280 
to  .310. 

Out  of  the  entire  outfield  flotilla  of  youngsters, 
Eddie  Murphy  of  the  Athletics  was  the  sole  entry 
from  1912  able  to  flirt  consistently  with  .300. 

Yet  the  haul  was  an  average  one.  as  Schang  and 
Schalk  are  two  fine  young  catchers ;  Chapman  and 
Maranville  rank  already  among  the  leading  short- 
stops. Russell,  Demaree,  Boehling,  and  one  or  two 
others  have  furnished  their  share  of  the  pitching 
defense. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  stick  shows  what  a 
rough-and-tumble  task  the  American  Ivory  Hunter  is 
up  against.  He  can  beat  the  bushes  for  the  stretch 
of  a  thousand  miles  and  be  lucky  to  trap  one  fledg- 
ling good  enough  to  fill  in  where  some  old  boy  with 
a  worn-out  arm  or  leg  is  still  hanging  on,  watching 
his  base  hits  with  one  eye  and  the  list  of  drafts  and 
purchases  with  the  other. 

If  an  all-American  team  of  Big  League  Debutants 
is  to  be  selected  the  following  would  be  the  main 
reply : 

Catchers — Schang.  Schalk.  Agnew. 
Pitchers — Demaree.    Russell.    Boehling,  Weilmau, 
I.everenz. 

INField — Myers,  Viox,  Maranville.  and  Chapman. 

Outfield — E.  Murphy,  Burns  (who  put  in  a  year  on 
the  bench  )  ;  Conelly.  Which  happens  tc  be  a  better 
ball  club  than  several  we  know  rigged  up  with  triple 
the  experience. 


A  Blow  at  Trappe,  Md. 

NEW  YORK  is  making  preparations  for  another 
Philadelphia  World  Series  invasion. 

The  preparations  so  far  embrace  two  main 
details.  The  first  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
portable  right-field  fence  that  can  be  shifted  back 
300  feet  when  J.  Franklin  Baker  arrives  at  the  plate 
in  a  moment  of  stress. 

The  second  move  consists  in  a  course  of  aeroplane 
lessons  for  right  fielder  Jack  Murray  in  case  the 
300  feet  of  portability ", prove  to  be  a  few  inches  shy 
of  the  Bakerian  limit. 

The  Ancient  Cinch 

WHEN  old  Eoratius  held  The  Bridge 
And  won  the  flag  for  Rome, 
When,  his  long  clout  broke  up  the  game 
And  drove  the  runner  home, 
They  made  it  fairly  soft  for  him 

Or  used  him  as  a  pet, 
At  least  they  let  him  hang  around 
And  take  what  he  could  get. 

A  lucky  bloke,  Horatius  ivas; 

If  he  had  starred  to-day 
And  won  a  flag  each  season  out 

By  some  heroic  play, 
They'd  let  him  stick  while  he  could  hit 

Three  hundred  in,  the  push. 
And  then,  absorbing  one  swift  kick, 

He'd  ivakc  up  in  the  bush. 

The  Crimson  Sky  Line 

ONE  may  now  lamp  a   crimson  tint  upon  the 
leaves,  a  crimson  glow  to  September's  sunset, 
and,  looking  just  beyond  into  the  frenzied  mass 
of  struggling  souls,  there  is  also  a  crimson  fringe 
around  the  football  situation. 

Yale  is  making  plans  for  a  valiant  year  under  the 
rule  of  Ketcham  and  Jones.  It  has  been  some  years 
now  since  Crimson  flesh  was  Bulldog  meat.  Prince- 
ton, with  her  usual  vivacity  and  grit,  will  ,go  in 
headlong  with  a  light  team  and  let  the  rips  fall  where 
they  may.  Cornell  and  Penn  both  see  a  brighter  year, 
while  Carlisle  mourns  the  absent  Thorpe,  who  has 
left  the  amateur  reservation  to  run  amuck  no  more. 
The  Western  alignment  or  arrangement  is  about  the 
same,  with  no  vast  shifts  in  any  one  direction. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  no  one  has  heard  any  weeping 
and  wailing  from  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

With  Messrs.  Brickley.  Hardwick,  etc.,  still  in 
tow,  and  a  world  of  power  scattered  about,  Har- 


vard will  he  severely  jolted  if  she  is  forced  to  dig 
for  an  alibi  to  explain  another  Blue  or  an  Orange 
and  Black  renaissance. 


Drift  Weed 


WE    ALWAYS    figured    that    raw    criticism  of 
Shakespeare  was  the  ultimate  limit,  the  final 
yawp  of  the  Anvil  Chorus,  until  we  sat  in 
the  stands  and  heard  Pittsburgh  fans  roast  Wagner. 

As  the  official  date  for  the  World's  Series  edges 
nearer,  New  York  slab  men  are  busy  doping  out 
Frank  Baker's  ivcakncss.  The  best  guess  so  far  is 
a  high  peg  over  second  base. 

Ned  Allis  of  Milwaukee  has  discovered  the  only 
sure  system  of  beating  Jerry  Travcrs  in  a  champion- 
ship golf  match.  Said  system  merely  comprises  the 
art  of  holing  out  from  the  tee  in  one. 

Far  tie  it  from  us  to  stand  among  those  with  a  sneer 
for  the  White  Hope  caravansery.  Any  contender  who 
can  run  nothing  but  a  red  neck  into  a  fortune  is  not 
to  be  asparagussed  at  any  turn  of  the  road. 


The  Badge  of  Courage 

(Ted  Coy,  famous  at  Yale  as  football,  baseball,  and  track  star, 
has  taken  up  golf  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     The  great  line 
plunger  says  he  would  rather  buck  tackle  any  day 
than  have  to  make  a  two-foot  putt  in  a  tough 
match.     In  addition  —  but  why  not  let 
him  tell  his  own  story  ?  ) 

I'VE  fought  my  way  through  Princeton's 
line, 

Where  Tigers  tangoed  on  my  back; 
I've  war-danced  up  the  Crimson  spine 

And  felt  it  rip  from  my  attack; 
But  what  a  simple  game  to  play, 

This  being  trampled  on  and  cut, 
Compared  to  how  I  felt  the  day 

I  ran  against  a  two-foot  putt. 

I've  had  them  stand  me  on  my  head 

Or  deftly  stalk  upon  my  bean; 
I've  had  them  leave  me  there  for  dead 

Or  summon  doctors  to  the  scene; 
But  through  it  all  without  a  thrill 

I've  fought  my  ivay  beyond  the  rut ; 
I  never  lost  my  goat  until 

I  ran  against  a  two-foot  putt. 

Bring  on  your  Minnesota  Shift 

Or  let  the  Tiger  claiv  my  crown; 
Call  out  my  signal  for  a  lift 

Of  ten  yards  on  the  final  down; 
Come,  jam  me  time  and  time  again 

Against  J.  Harvard's  tackles — but 
Don't  ask  me  not  to  shiver  when 

I  run  against  a  two-foot  putt. 

The  Golfing  Round-up 

BACK  in  1907  a  twenty-year-old  golfer  gently  eased 
himself  into  the  Hall  of  Gutta-percha  Fame  by 
annexing  in  turn  the  Metropolitan,  the  Jersey 
State,  and  the  National  Amateur  championships.  Con- 
sidering the  briefness  of  the  interval  "between  getting 
ready  and  going  stale"  in  golf,  this  triple  round-up 
was  held  as  something  of  a  miracle,  not  to  be  repeated 
within  many  generations. 

This  all  happened  six  years  ago,  and  now  the  same 
golfer,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  has  not  only  cornered 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Jersey  State  titles  again,  but 
is  favored  above  the  field  in  the  National  Amateur  con- 
clave, which  opens  September's  jubilee  at  Garden  City. 

The  name  of  this  rare  bird  is  Jerome  D.  Travers, 
the  hardest  American  amateur  to  beat  that  ever  sunk 
a  twenty-foot  putt  when  it  had  to  be  done  by  way  of 
preserving  a  victorious  status. 

Just  as  Wagner's  weakness  is  a  "base  on  balls," 
so  Travers's  weakness  in  golf  is  holing  out  full  mashie 
or  jigger  shots  150  yards  away.  He  rarely  ever  ac- 
complishes this  feat,  modestly  contenting  himself  with 
a  shot  that  drops  close  enough  to  the  cup  to  go  down 
in  one  putt.  But  in  this  next  championship  Travers 
faces  his  hardest  fight. 

Chick  Evans  carries  as  many  shots;  Kirkby  and 
Herreshoff  are  longer  and  truer  from  the  tee ;  Travis 
is  as  deadly  on  the  green  and  is  equally  dependable 
under  the  strain.  But  Travers  the  Tenacious  knows 
the  road  better  from  the  start  of  his  approach  to  the 
end  of  his  last  putt,  which  is  the  eternal  answer  in 
golf.  He  has  too  many  miracles  under  cover  for  the 
crucial  epochs  to  be  regarded  as  merely  human.  A 
great  golfer  and  a  greater  fighter  is  never  to  be  rated 
as  second  choice  before  the  firing  begins. 

A  Call  for  Red  Murray's  Arm 

A NUMBER  of  big-league  hall  players  have  taken 
up  golf  with  great  zest.    They  may  need  their 
diamond  training. 
Reynolds  Tichenor  and  Oeorge  Adair,  two  ranking 
golfers  from  Atlanta,  Oa.,  were  playing  the  eighteenth 
hole  at  Garden  City,  battle  field  of  this  season's  na- 
tional championship. 

Tichenor  pitched  his  tee  shot  into  a  deep  trap 
guarding  the  pin. 

For  several  minutes  his  companion  heard  the  thud 
of  niblick  vs.  sand.    Then  quite  a  pause. 

"Say,"  finally  yelled  Adair,  "why  don't  you  throw 
it  out?" 

"Throw  it  out?"  came  a  muffled  query  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  "Who  do  you  think  I  am — Walter 
Johnson  or  Ed  Walsh?"  ' 
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The  New  Weather  Man 

By     LABERT     ST.  CLAIR 


AFTER  almost  thirty  years  of  ob- 
f\  seurity  the  real  man  behind  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  Washington 
has  been  ferreted  out  by  President  Wil- 
son and  placed  at  its  head.  He  is  Charles 
Frederick  Marvin. 

Under  the  old  spoils  system  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Marvin  ever  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized. There  is  no  record  of  his  ever 
having  done  any  work  for  the  Demo- 
cratic or  any  other  party,  and  he  admits 
that  if  he  were  forced  to  go  out  and 
round  up  another  vote  besides  his  own 
he  probably  would  have  a  desperate 
time. 

When  his  name  went  to  the  Senate 
there  was  some  scurrying  around  among 
tbe  politicians  to  learn  something  of  his 
political  affiliations.  lie  wore  no  collar 
marks  of  any  party,  and  there  was  some 
conjecture  about  how  he  came  to  land 
the  job.  Finally  it  occurred  to  some 
astute  statesman  that  perhaps  Marvin 
had  done  something  for  science  which 
the  President,  in  his  peculiar  way  of 
looking  at  such  things,  might  have 
thought  entitled  the  new  chief  to  the 
place.  Scientific  records  gave  Marvin 
splendid  indorsement. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  in  fact  found 
Marvin  by  asking  the  .National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  to  recommend  a  mail  to 
head  the  bureau.  Four  nominations  were 
made  and  a  committee  selected  Marvin. 
Then  the  President,  without  discerning 
whether  Marvin  wore  a  silver-gray  hat  in 
the  campaign  of  1896  or  wore  a  gold  bug 
in  his  coat  lapel,  or  sang  the  "Houn' 
Dawg"  song  last  year,  nominated  him. 

Since  1884,  when  the  bureau  was  a 
part  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Marvin  has  been 
a  member  of  it.  He  has  invented  in- 
struments for  measuring  and  automati- 
cally recording  rainfall,  snowfall,  sun- 
shine, atmospheric  pressure,  and  evapo- 
ration. At  other  times,  when  he  had  a 
few  leisure  hours  on  hand,  he  made  ex- 
tensive studies  of  and  wrote  on  the  use 
of  kites  for  ascertaining  meteorological 
conditions  in  the  free  air,  the  registra- 
tion of  earthquakes,  the  measurement  of 
evaporation,  solar  radiation,  temperature 
with  electrical  resistance  thermometers, 
and  a  few  things  like  that.  Some  of  his 
instruments  are  in  use  in  almost  every 
weather  bureau  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  chief  was  born  in  Putnam. 
Ohio,  in  1858.  Putnam  is  on  the  map. 
but  not  in  the  Postal  Guide.  Folks 
out  there  have  to  cross  the  river  to  the 


Zanesville  post  office  to  get  their  mail 
In  the  old  days  Putnamites  fell  into  the 
habit  of  saying,  when  over  at  Columbus 
attending  the  State  fair,  or  some  other 
place  away  from  home,  that  they  were 
from  Zanesville.  That  saved  a  lot  of 
useless  explanation.  But  no  more.  Not 
by  a  jugful.  Now  it's  Putnam,  "the 
town  that  produced  the  man  who  makes 
the  weather." 

THAT  sounds  well,  and  town  pride  is 
an  admirable  thing,  but  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  really  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  forecasting.  Instead  of  throw- 
ing up  a  window,  casting  his  eyes  about 
at  the  rustling  leaves  and  the  birds  roll- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  taking  a  peep  at 
a  barometer  every  night  before  he  goes 
home  in  order  that  he  may  guess  for  the 
United  States,  he  sits  back  and  takes  the 
word  of  five  expert  forecasters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
he  does  not  have  to  believe  them,  or  even 
record  their  guess.  As  blame  for  a  poor 
forecast  falls  on  him,  he  is  given  the 
last  guess,  if  he  wants  it.  On  one  nota- 
ble occasion,  the  day  preceding  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Taft  in  1909.  Chief 
Willis  L.  Moore  saw  tit  to  make  his  own 
forecast.  He  guessed  fair  weather.  His- 
tory shows  that  great  gobs  of  rain  and 
snow  fell.  Since  that  time  the  custom  of 
a  chief  forecasting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility has  not  been  popular  and  it  prom- 
ises to  die  out  altogether. 

Marvin  has  ambitions  to  strip  the  bu- 
reau of  mystery.  He  would  make  it 
possible  for  grown  folks  other  than  sci- 
entists to  read  the  peculiar  yellpw  ma] is 
with  crooked  black  lines  running  across 
them  that  can  be  found  in  post  offices 
and  union  depots.  That  in  itself  is  a 
big  job,  considering  the  way  these  maps 
have  been  successfully  defying  people 
for  years,  but  he  would  do  more.  He 
would  send  literature  and  maps  into 
schools  and  teach  the  secrets  of  the  bu- 
reau to  children,  too. 

HE  says  it  is  possible  to  learn  all  about 
the  weather  outside  of  schools,  and 
his  own  case  seems  to  lend  weight  to  his 
argument. 

Other  than  a  course  in  the  Columbus. 
Ohio,  high  school  and  a  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  he  is  self-taught. 

And,  furthermore,  he  is  not  sure  but 
that  a  heavy  goose  bone  may  indicate  a 
hard  winter. 


Over  the  Grape  Juice 


{Concluded  from  page  9) 


One  from  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Redfield 

Strange  Wares 

FHOPKINSON  SMITH,  painter,  au- 
•  thor,  and  engineer,  was  employed  in 
the  Government  service  at  one  time, 
during  which  he  had  to  do  some  travel- 
ing. He  was  riding  in  the  Pullman  opposite 
some  traveling  men  who  were  very  lo- 
quacious. 


They  tried  several  times  to  bring  him 
into  the  conversation.  He  answered  po- 
litely, then  became  silent.  Finally  one 
of  them  said : 

"On  the  road?"  addressing  Mr.  Smith. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"What  kind  of  goods  do  you  sell?" 
"Lighthouses." 

The  drummer  gasped  in  astonishment, 
then  said:  "Ross,  where  do  you  keep 
your  samples?" 


pa 


What's  the  use? 
You  can't  make  bet- 
ter tomato  soup  than 
Campbell's.  And 
think  of  the  labor 
and  fuss  of  making 
soup  at  home!  Think  of  the  time 
consumed,  and  the  heat  required! 
You  avoid  all  this  with 


You  know  what  choice  materials  we 
use,  and  how  carefully  they  are  prepared 
and  blended.  And  you  can  have  this 
rich,  satisfying  soup  ready  in  three  min- 
utes simply  by  adding  hot  water — or  milk 
if  you  prefer  a  tomato  bisque. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  labor  and 
experience,  and  our  unrivaled  equipment? 

Just  phone  your  grocer  to  send  you  half- 
a-dozen  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  today. 
That  is  the  easy  and  practical  way,  the 
sensible  way.  Your  money  back  if  you  Want  it. 


21  kinds 
10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


"Teacher:  'Twas  an  extra 
plate 

Of  Camfb,  Ws  Soup  that  made 

me  late.'* 
"Good  excuse;  and  bounteous 

larder. 
Now  you'll  study  all  the 

harder." 


Chicken-Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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COLLIER'S 


EAUTIFUL  teeth  are  always  clean— immaculate.  But  permanently 
beautiful  teeth  are  the  result  of  cleansing  theni  the  safe  way. 
The  use  of  a  dentifrice  not  entirely  free  from  injurious  ele- 

t  merits  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 

GOOD  TEETHKEEPINi 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  brush  your  teeth.  Visit  yo in  dentist 
at  least  twice  a  year.  For  daily  care,  use  the  rjioth-powder 
known  through  three  generations  as  a  safe  preparation  — 


Prepared  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Prevents  the  formation  of  tartar  and  the  beginning  of 
decay.    Neutralizes  all  acid  tendencies  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Lyon's  preserves  teeth  by  polishing  them  thor- 
oughly— a  harmless  method,  yet  the  most  efficient  one. 

Dr.  Lyon's  is  a  pure,  velvety  powder  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  use. 

Teach  your  children  to  use  it  night  and  morning — especially 
at  night.  The  benefits  of  the  habit  of  Good  Teethkeeping  in- 
crease each  succeeding  year. 

C1JC  L  What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  do  onl\) 

OOld  everywhere  your  dentist  is  competent  to  do. 


Tangible  Value 

WALK-OVER  merit  is  a  tangible 
possession. 

You  see  it  in  strong,  masterly  lines — in 
refinement  of  style — in  fineness  of  finish.  You  feel 
it  in  the  comforting  satisfaction  of  splendid  fit — the 
consciousness  of  correct  appearance — the  gratifica- 
tion of  genuine  money  worth. 

Walk-Over  dealers  dot  the  globe.  From  $3.50  to 
$7.00.    Standard  prices,  $4.50  and  $5.00. 

Your  own  local  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  you  this 
popular  "Scout"  Model. 
Be  sure  to  see  it. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 

The  word"  Walk-Over" 

appears  on  every 
genuine  W atk-Over  Shoe. 


M'odei  ), 

Hi  3 


"I'll  burn  it  first !  "  he  shrieked.     "Very  well,  "  answered  the 
other  smoothly.     "It  will  fitly  celebrate  your  bankruptcy  " 


King  Cotton 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Duddie  Oakes 


is  on  Skinny,  after  all. 
phoned  me  this  morning  to  tell  you  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ^et  a  train  into 
Noccopola." 

"You're  easy.  Bob,"  observed  Bone- 
brake  bitterly.  "That  message  was  sent 
simply  to  head  me  off,  in  ease  Skinny 
was  delayed  in  getting  to  Noccopola.  It 
means  that  be  offered  a  bigger  bribe 
than  I  did  for  a  train.  Well,  I  hope 
the  rascal  loses  every  bale." 

"rT",HK  chances  are  good  if  the  train 

A  fails  him,"  said  the  merchant  glumly, 
for  be,  too,  had  property  at  stake.  "The 
crest  of  the  flood  hasn't  reached  Mem- 
phis yet,  and  they're  already  sandbag- 
ging this  levee  in  half  a  dozen  places." 

The  Valley  Belle  steamed  up  the 
river  twenty  miles  farther  and  landed 
the  Arkansas  sheepmen,  lighter  of  purse 
than  of  heart.  The  "crossings"  and 
island  chutes  were  running  like  moun- 
tain flumes.  Captain  Calvert  decided  to 
abandon  the  remainder  of  the  run  to 
Vicksburg,  and  the  boat  straightened 
downstream  for  Natchez. 

Deeda,  now  off  watch,  summoned  her 
father  and  Bpnebrake  into  the  former's 
spacious  cabin  in  the  texas.  She  wore 
an  important  air,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  glistened  with 
excitement.  She  first  explained  the 
Noccopola  business  to  her  father. 

"Gentlemen,"  she  added.  "I  have  an 
inspiration."  Neither  of  the  gentlemen 
looked  startled. 

She  continued :  "If  Dudley  Oakes  fails 
to  get  that  train  into  Noccopola,  Skinny 
McAfferty  will  be  marooned  with  five 
hundred  bales  of  cotton.  If  the  authori- 
ties find  it  necessary  to  blow  the  levee, 
that  cotton  is  doomed.  Mr.  McAfferty 
would  sell  it  for  a  song — if  he  could  find 
a  man  crazy  enough  to  buy  it." 

Still  the  listening  gentlemen  main- 
tained their  poise. 

"You  ran  a  steamboat  into  Noccopola 
in  '82,  daddy.  Why  can't  you  do  it  again, 
i+'  Raccourci  Bottom  goes  under  water, 
and  pick  up  that  cotton — after  our  specu- 
lative young  friend  here  has  played  the 
role  of  crazy  man  and  bought  it  for 
a  song?" 

THE  two  men  eyed  each  other  steadily 
for  a  moment.  Their  passivity  was 
now  unquestionably  jostled.  Then  they 
simultaneously  arose  and  gripped  hands 
across  the  table. 

"I'm  afraid  the  train  will  get  through 
and  spoil  our  game,"  said  Bonebrake. 
"But  will  you  take  a  chance  on  it.  Cap, 
and  put  the  Valley  Belie  up  Bayou 
Maxime?" 

"Will  I !"  thundered  Zeno.  "When  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  show  the  white 
leather'/  You  bet  I  will."  Turning,  he 
opened  a  paneled  recess  in  the  wall  and 
seized  a  bottle  of  cognac.  "Drink  a 
health  to  the  smartest  girl  in  old  Mis- 
sissip,  if  she  is  my  daughter !" 

"And  the  nerviest  gambler  in  the 
bunch  !"  added  Bonebrake  slyly. 


Secrecy  was  imperative.  So  on 
reaching  Natchez,  where  the  Valley 
Belle  had  expected  to  lay  up  until  after 
the  flood,  only  one  white  man  in  the 
crew — Hawkins,  the  engineer — received 
an  intimation  to  remain  aboard.  At 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  boat 
quietly  slipped  out  of  her  berth  and 
headed  upriver. 

Dawn  was  breaking,  accompanied  by 
slapping  gusts  of  rain,  when  she  reached 
the  "pass"  of  Bayou  Maxime.  With 
slow,  long-drawn,  shuddering  coughs  she 
reluctantly  crawled  through  the  opening 
into  the  desolate,  submerged  country  be- 
yond, where  the  forest  was  bearded  like 
patriarchs  with  Spanish  moss  and  knit 
together  by  a  tangle  of  vines. 

CAPTAIN  CALVERT  and  Bonebrake 
occupied  the  pilot  house  with  Deeda. 
"An  alligator  might  easy  run  afoul  in 
here,"  observed  the  captain.  "I  used  to 
brag  that  I  could  take  a  boat  across  a 
cotton  field  on  a  heavy  dew,  and  I've 
mighty  nigh  done  it.  But  damme  if  I 
like  this  skiddin'  over  cypress  knees  and 
snags  that  could  snatch  your  hull  tim- 
bers from  under  you  like  a  milkin' 
stool.  ...  Steerageway  only.  George. 
; t stand  close  by!"  he  called  down  the 
speaking  tube  to  the  engine  room. 

As  the  boat  nosed  along  the  narrow 
channel,  twigs  switched  the  railing  on 
either  side.  Occasionally  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  darky  to  shin  up  a  tree  and 
saw  off  a  limb.  Sometimes  the  limb  had 
been  preempted  by  a  water  moccasin 
who  showed  fight,  whereupon  a  great 
ki-yiing  and  guffawing  would  go  up  from 
the  forecastle  at  the  expense  of  the  luck- 
less wight  up  the  tree.  Stubs  protruded 
from  the  water  like  the  fangs  of  sub- 
merged monsters. 

The  strange  intruder  caused  a  commo- 
tion among  the  wild  denizens.  Pileated 
woodpeckers,  yapping  nasally,  flapped 
away  to  more  secret  recesses.  Alligators 
silently  sank  out  of  sight.  Huge  gars 
thrust  out  their  swordlike  bills  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  flirt  of  the  tail.  A  ma- 
rooned bear  and  two  cubs  watched  them 
from  the  fork  of  a  tree  with  alert, 
beady  eyes.  Three  turkey  buzzards, 
gorged  to  repletion,  were  roused  from 
their  siesta  on  the  floating  carcass  of  a 
horse. 

Then  came  open  spaces,  marking  the 
sites  of  small  farms.  The  owners  of 
these  farms — negroes  or  saffron-hued 
whites,  for  this  unprotected  land  was 
cheap — were  sitting  out  the  flood  in  flat- 
boats  rigged  with  tarpaulins  and  stoves. 
Here  they  whittled  and  chewed  tobacco 
quite  cheerfully,  calling  out  for  the  latest 
news,  while  the  women  and  children 
busily  stripped  willow  leaves  for  the  live 
stock — chickens,  hogs,  a  cow,  often  a 
calf,  and  usually  a  span  of  mules. 

AS  the  Valley  Belie  worked  farther  in- 
.  land,  and  the  navigation  grew  more 
hazardous,  the  leadsmen,  both  port  and 
starboard,  plied  their  lines  continuously. 
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Captain  Calvert,  on  the  forward  hurri- 
cane deck,  relayed  their  singsong  tallies 
to  the  pilot  house,  where  Deeda  spun 
the  wheel  accordingly,  with  Bonebrake 
pulling  down  for  her.  In  tight  places  a 
yawl  was  sent  forward  to  make  sound- 
ings and  set  buoys. 

FINALLY  they  nearied  the  lateral  or 
wing  which  ran  back  from  the  main 
levee  on  the  river  front  to  the  hills  be- 
hind. From  the  lofty  pilot  house  a  fine 
view  was  afforded  of  the  rich  and  prolific 
Raccourci  Bottom,  ninety  miles  long  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  wide,  with  a  soil 
of  unfathomable  depth,  all  filched 
throughout  the  ages  by  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  his  tributaries  from  a  terri- 
tory as  far  north  as  Canada,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Appalachians 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rockies.  Stately 
homes  reared  their  white  gables  amid 
clusters  of  trees,  and  the  Hat  fields  were 
lush  with  young  cotton  and  corn. 

It  was  a  peaceful  scene.  The  medley 
of  the  mocking  bird  filled  the  air.  Yet 
on  the  levee  glowed  the  tents  of  the  State 
militia,  like  fungi  of  a  night.  The  patrol- 
ling soldiers  passed  to  and  fro.  The  smell 
of  their  bacon  and  coffee  drifted  to  the 
boat.  Above  the  tree  tops  towered  a 
wireless  telegraph  mast,  communicating 
with  half  a  dozen  other  stations  on  the 
great  Raccourci  levee,  and  the  snap  and 
crackle  of  its  electric  flame  was  distinctly 
audible. 

"This  is  close  enough,"  said  Zeno.  "Set 
her  over  against  those  two  big  cypresses. 
Deed,  where  there's  plenty  of  water  and 
something  to  tie  to.  If  they  dynamite 
the  levee  it  will  be  som'ers  along  here, 
and  the  first  effect  will  be  to  lower  the 
level  a  foot  or  so.  with  a  current  like  a 
mill  tail.    Listen  !" 

"Ship  ahoy !"  came  through  a  mega- 
phone. 

"Aye.  aye  !"  Zeno  bellowed  back  through 
his  cupped  hands. 

"Stand  off  a  safe  distance.  Just  re- 
ceived word  to  lay  a  mine  here.  Pressure 
on  the  north  levee  is  bad.  May  have  to 
make  an  opening  here  any  time,  to  let 
the  water  in  gradually.    (Jet  it?" 

"Aye.  aye !  .  .  .  Now  you  niggers,  four 
of  you  lower  away  that  yawl  and  don't 
be  all  day  about  it.  We  got  to  set  a 
gentleman  ashore.  Wake  up!  Wake 
up!  Four  of  you,  I  said.  Take  holt  of 
that  rope — it  won't  bite  you." 

Turning  to  Bonebrake,  who  had 
donned  rubber  boots  and  carried  a  black 
bag.  he  continued : 

"Now  don't  go  off  at  half  cock.  If  I 
git  through — and  I  will,  God  willing — 
I'll  lay  up  in  the  woods  along  'Gator 
Crick,  two  miles  due  west  of  Noccopola. 
Watch  for  my  signal.  When  you  see  it, 
close  in  on  Skinny  McAfferty,  git  a 
strangle  holt,  and  tighten  up  till  his 
tongue  sticks  out.  Then  give  me  your 
signal  and  I'll  come  ahead." 

Deeda  was  pale.  "You  have  the  hard 
part.  Woody.  Mr.  McAfferty  is  such  a 
violent  man.  Don't — don't  let  him  hurt 
you." 

"I  wish  he'd  try  it."  said  Woody,  with 
a  click  of  the  square,  sharp  teeth  that 
looked  as  if  they  could  bite.  "Good-by." 
He  hesitated  and  added  in  a  tone  for  her 
ear  alone:  "If  I  win,  I'll  buy  Hillcrest." 

"You'll  win,"  said  she.  with  a  flush. 

A LABORIOUS  tramp  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  oozy  levee  top  to  the 
hamlet  of  Horeb  Hill,  and  thence  a 
seven-mile  drive  in  a  buggy — often  hub 
deep  in  seep  water — brought  Bonebrake 
to  Noccopola. 

Distant  as  was  the  river,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  plainly  under  no  illusion  re- 
garding their  danger.  Store  stocks  and 
furniture  were  being  moved  to  upper 
stories,  and  roofs  converted  into  corrals 
for  chickens  and  hogs.  Darkies  and 
those  whites  whose  humble  homes  offered 
no  second  story  as  a  refuge  staggered 
along  under  huge  bundles,  bound  for  the 
highlands. 

Bonebrake  paid  off  his  driver  and  ex- 
changed his  boots  for  shoes,  after  which 
he  legged  it  rapidly  toward  the  gin- 
nery, with  an  accelerated  heartbeat. 
Was  Dudley  Oakes's  phone  message  to 
Dessay  a  fake?  Had  Skinny  got  his 
train  through,  after  all?  Was  the  haz- 
ardous expedition  of  the  Valley  Belle  a 
wild-goose  chase? 

HE  turned  the  last  corner.  There  on 
the  loading  platform  of  the  ginnery, 
rank  upon  rank,  bale  upon  bale,  lay  tlie 
cotton!  Dirty  jute  jackets  and  all,  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  sight  Bonebrake 
had  ever  looked  upon.  He  removed  his 
pearl-gray  fedora,  dabbed  his  hot  brow 


with  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  emit- 
ted a  fervent  "Amen !" 

No  one  was  in  sight,  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  office  the  voice  of  Ulick  Mc- 
Afferty, evidently  at  a  telephone,  blared 
savagely  through  an  open  window  : 

"I  tell  you  I  know  better.  I've  had  a 
string  of  niggers  watchin'  the  track  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Sure ! 
A  foot  or  so  is  the  deepest  anywhere.  A 
train  could  have  come  through  any  time, 
easy.  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Sorry?  Yes,  I 
know  you're  d — d  sorry.  I  can  hear 
your  tears  spatter  on  the  floor  like  buck- 
shot. But  let  me  tell  you  something, 
friend  Oakes.  I've  got  thirty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  cotton  here  that  I 
might  as  well  touch  a  match  to  if  you 
don't  git  that  train  through.  If  I  lose 
it,  somebody  will  dance  like  a  turkey 
on  a  red-hot  plate,  and  it  won't  be  yours 
truly." 

"Tell  the  houn'  dawg  you'll  send  him 
to  the  penitentiary,"  interposed  a  fiery 
second  voice. 

"Or  horsewhip  him  in  the  street," 
added  a  third  voice. 

"Shut  up,  you  fellows!"  roared  Ulick. 
"What?  Talk  louder.  Come  closer  to 
the  phone.  I'm  no  mind  reader.  ...  In 
danger?  Certainly  it's  in  danger.  Why 
in  h — 1  do  you  suppose  I'm  bawlin'  my 
lungs  out  over  this  cornstalk  telephone 
line"?  If  they  blow  the  levee,  it  will  put 
this  ginnery  under  ten  feet  of  water, 
with  more  comin'.  .  .  .  Sure !  Sure ! 
Now  listen!  If  you  git  that  train  in 
I'll  treble  the  amount  I  promised  you. 
Treble  it.  T-r-e-b-l-e  it.  Three  times ! 
Ketch  it?  I'll—" 

FROM  the  sulphurous  fusillade  which 
followed,  with  shrieks  for  Central  and 
a  furious  rattling  of  the  receiver  hook, 
it  was  evident  that  the  connection  had 
been  broken.  Bonebrake,  with  a  seraphic 
grin,  discreetly  stepped  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building  for  a  moment. 

When  he  reappeared  a  tall,  grotesquely 
thin  man  in  horse-blanket  plaids  and  a 
square-topped  derby  was  standing  on  the 
platform,  staring  morosely  into  space. 
At  the  sound  of  steps  he  turned,  reveal- 
ing a  long,  hatchet  face  splotched  with 
eczema,  a  compressed,  beaklike,  cartilag- 
inous nose,  and  a  pair  of  prominent, 
sea-green  eyes,  pierced  with  tiny,  pin- 
point pupils. 

If  McAfferty  was  surprised  at  Bone- 
brake's  appearance,  it  did  not  hamper 
the  ready  invention  which  had  made  him 
preeminently  successful  in  his  piratical 
profession,  for  he  said  at  once:  "So 
you're  here  at  last.  They  must  have  re- 
layed my  telegram  by  muleback.  I  sent 
it  yesterday  noon." 

Bonebrake  was  not  deceived,  yet  noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  by  saying  so.  "I 
never  got  it.    What  was  the  drift  of  it?" 

"I  said  to  come  at  once  if  you  wanted 
a  slice  of  the  Shopiere  watermelon,  or 
to  wire  me  authority  to  buy  for  you." 

"Skinny."  said  Bonebrake  bluntly,  "I 
thought  this  was  to  be  my  deal." 

"It  was — it  is,"  answered  Skinny 
suavely.    "That's  why  I  wired  you." 

"But  why  did  you  come  up  here,  if  I 
was  to  have  it?" 

"Simply  to  beat  the  Morrill  boys  to  it, 
after  I  heerd  you'd  started  upriver  on  the 
Valley  Belle — a  boat  that  I've  knowed  a 
man  to  git  two  hair  cuts  on  between 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg.  You  can  thank 
me  that  I  did  come,  for  they'd  have 
bought  every  pound.  I  didn't  want  the 
stuff — don't  now,  for  that  matter,  for 
I'm  sewed  up  pretty  tight.  But  rather 
than  see  you  lose  out,  I  went  in  with 
Major  Delacroix  and  Colonel  Kite — gen- 
tlemen you  don't  know,  I  believe — for 
half  the  stock,  and  I  reserved  the  other 
half  for  you,  though  I  didn't  know 
whether  you'd  got  cold  feet  or  not,  and 
the  Morrills  begged  for  it  like  spaniels. 
They'll  take  it  yet,  for  that  matter,  if 
you  don't  want  it." 

THE  man's  cool,  adroit,  intrepid, 
sleight-of-hand,  rapid-fire  mendacity 
made  Bonebrake's  palm  itch  to  smite 
the  lying  mouth.  But  assuming  the  inno- 
cence of  a  dove,  while  praying  for  the 
cunning  of  a  serpent,  he  maneuvered  for 
the  delivery  of  a  more  crushing  blow. 

"Of  course  I  want  it,"  he  answered. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  received 
your  telegram,  I'd  have  wired  you  to  buy 
the  whole  lot  for  me." 

The  baited  hook  fell  in  the  right  spot. 
A  cautious  glow  lit  Shinny's  eyes — some 
such  a  glow  as  a  captive  constrictor 
emits  when  its  keeper  approaches  with  a 
live  rabbit  under  his  arm. 

"Why,  I  thought  ten  thousand  was 
your  limit!"  he  exclaimed. 
"It  was.  but  I  have  a  friend  who  knows 
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You  Will 
Not  Need  Blades  Until 
Jan.  20th,  1915 


J 


UST  think  of  the  economy  of 
500  Shaves  Guaranteed  from  12 
Blades.  Provided  you  shave  every 
day  you  will  not  buy  new  blades  until 
Jan.  20th,  1915,  and  maybe  not  then. 

Besides  the  easy  stropping  means 
easy,  cool,  velvety  shaving  with  the 
same  blade  day  after  day,  week  after 
week. 

AutoStrop  shavers  are  delighted  with 
the  new  model  with  the  adjustable  fea- 
ture. All  beards  are  alike  to  this  razor 
which  can  be  regulated  for  any  kind 
of  a  shave. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  sold 
on  30  days  free  trial  by  all  dealers.  If 
it  does  not  fulfill  every  advertised  claim, 
return  it  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Adjustable 
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Strops  Itself 


The  new  adjustable  model  is  now  on  the  marvel  in  the 
United  States.  Adjustable  to  all  beards.  Price  $5. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  shoroing  fancy  and  fitted  sets. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Box  1 7,  Station  F,  New  York.  Toronto,  Londo 
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COLLIERS 


Novo  Tranch 
Pump  Outfit 


No*o  Chain-Drive 
Centrifugal  Pumping 
Outfit  S 


In  Severe  Tests  for  Sustained  Power, 
Novo  Engine  Proves  its  Superiority 


It  is  an  engine  that  does  not  fail, 
that  does  not  need  favorable  con- 
ditions to  develop 
the  power  you  ex- 
pect from  it.  That 
is  why  the  Novo 
Engine  has  gained 
its  reputation  for 
economy,  for  effi- 
ciency and  for  re- 
liability.    It  is 
cheaper  and  handier  and  safer 
than  steam  or  electricity. 

Novo  Hoists — Two  styles,  ten  sizes  from  600  to 
4500  lbs.  capacity.  Adaptable  to  all  elevating 
work  within  the  range  of  their  capacities. 


The  Novo  is  Guaranteed  against" 
damage  from  freezing ;  is  the 
lightest  engine  for 
power  developed; 
is  exceptionally 
compact,  very 
simple  and  entire- 
ly self-contained. 
Ten  sizes:  1  to  15 
h.  p.  We'll  prove 
every  statement  if 
you  will  write  for  our  catalog 
and  tell  us  your  requirements. 

Novo  Direct-Connected  Pumping  Outfits— Three 
styles,  twenty-one  sizes,  from  400  to  10,000  gal- 
lons capacity  per  hour.  For  home  water-supply 
systems,  pipe  line,  factory  or  city  service. 
Novo  Centrifugal  Pumping  Outfits— Two  styles, 
eleven  sizes.  Direct-connected  or  chain-driven. 
For  irrigation,  elevation  and  drainage  systems 
under  varied  conditions. 


Novo  Trench  Pump  Outfits— On  skids  or  all-steel 
trucks.  Seven  sizes;  capacities  3500  to  12.000 
gallons  per  hour. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog 

and  get  the  details  and  reasons  why  a  Novo  engine  will  serve  you  best 

(T|  ENGINE  CD.    CLARENCE  E.  BEIvIENT.  Secretary  and  General  Manager 
254  Willow  Street.  Lansing.  Michigan 


The  Motor 


The  fittest  survive — the  weaklings  and  the  hybrids 
perish.  Through  the  operation  of  this  law  grows  civili- 
zation, literature,  science, — the  race. 

In  the  making  of  automobiles,  the  product  of  this  law 
of  nature  is  called  the  "standard"  car.  It  is  the  car  of 
today.  And  the  most  vital  factor  in  its  success  is  the 
motor — a  unit  representing  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product. 

More  than  sixty  makers  of  motor  vehicles  have  seen 
the  coming  of  the  car  of  standard  parts — made  by  spe- 
cialists. They  are  building  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  Continental  Motor — America's  standard — the  motor 
of  today. 

For  into  this  famous  motor  goes  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  engineering  staffs  of  these  sixty  odd 
builders  as  well  as  of  our  own  capable  corps,  specialists 
who  for  ten  years  have  dreamed  and  wrought  nothing 
save  Continental  Motors.  Such  motors  are  the  perma- 
nent type— the  fittest. 

For  the  coming  year  more  than  40,000  new  Conti- 
nental Motors  have  been  specified.  Engineers  known 
as  leaders  to  every  American  who  reads,  willingly  stake 
their  professional  reputation  on  the  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence of  the  Continental  Motor — the  motor  of  today. 

Their  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  unfailing  ser- 
vice in  the  motor  they  endorse. 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Builder* 
in  the  World 


ketones:  Detroit  and  Muskegon.  Mich 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


a  plum  pudding  when  lie  sees  it,"  said 
lie.  chipping  hut  not  cracking  the  egg  of 
truth. 

"I'm  devilish  sorry."  said  McAfferty, 
briskly.  "I'd  have  been  glad  to  freeze 
these  two  old  stiffs  out.  Mebbe  we  can 
do  it  yet.  Set  down  while  I  sugar  'em 
up  a  little." 

COULD  Bonebrake  have  overheard  the 
sugaring  and  seen  the  pink-cheeked, 
black  -  mustaclied.  impulsive  Delacroix 
throw  a  fat  arm  about  McAfferty's  ropy 
neck,  he  would  have  been  vastly  enter- 
tained. But  he  would  have  been  no  surer 
than  he  was  already  that  lie  had  these 
gentlemen  in  a  vise  and  needed  only  to 
turn  the  handle  to  squeeze  them  dry. 

Nevertheless,  the  process  was  a  deli- 
cate one.  He  could  not  even  pinch  them 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Valley  Belle. 
Meanwhile,  should  they  scent  his  inten- 
tions, they  might  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  run  at  least  a  part  of  the  cotton  out 
by  wagon,  expensive  and  hazardous  as 
that  undertaking  would  be. 
The  trio  approached. 
"Mr.  Bonebrake."  said  Skinny,  with 
elaborate  politeness,  "touch  flesh  with 
Major  Delacroix.  Also  Colonel  Kite — of 
Baton  Rouge." 

Both  the  gentlemen  expressed  a  pro- 
found— and  doubtless  genuine — pleasure 
at  meeting  Mr.  Bonebrake.  The  major 
had  often  heard  of  him.  The  colonel,  a 
harmless-looking  old  fellow  of  the  fallen- 
fortune  type  which  haunts  hotel  lobbies 
and  bucket  shops,  wanted  to  know  if  lie 
were  a  connection  of  the  Bonebrakes  of 
South  Carolina. 

"Now,  gents."  interposed  McAfferty. 
after  the  "mush-mush"  had  gone  far 
enough,  "let's  git  down  to  brass  tacks. 
But  let  me  say  first,  Woody,  that  Dudley 
Cakes  telephoned  me  not  more'n  five  min- 
utes ago  that  he'd  set  an  engine  and  a 
string  of  flats  in  here  inside  of  two  hours 
— which  is  good  enough  news  to  smoke 
on."  He  passed  the  cigars.  "Now  you 
gentlemen  understood  yesterday,  didn't 
you.  that  Mr.  Bonebrake  was  entitled  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bales,  if  he 
wanted  'em?" 

BOTH  gentlemen  nodded  affirmatively. 
"And  that  we  three  was  to  share  and 
share  alike  on  the  balance?"  He  again 
awaited  their  nod.  "Now,  gents,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'm  goin'  to  do  with  my  share. 
I'm  goin'  to  turn  it  over  to  Woody,  and 
let  him  pay  me  what  he  thinks  is  right 
for  my  trouble  and  expense  in  com- 
iri'  up  here.  Under?  the  agreement  him 
and  me  had  I  can't  honorably  do  any- 
thing else.  It's  different  with  you  two 
gentlemen.  You  bought  in  good  faith, 
and — " 

Major  Delacroix  stopped  him  with  an 
eloquent  gesture  of  his  plum]),  white 
band.  "Will  you  kindly  delineate  that 
agreement?" 

McAfferty  did  so,  briefly,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  Bonebrake's  coming  pre- 
pared to  buy  the  whole  lot  instead  of 
half  bad  altered  the  face  of  the  situation. 

"Gentlemen,"  announced  the  major 
with  a  sonority  which  wafted  his  alco- 
holic breath  to  Bonebrake's  nostrils.  "I'm 
a  poor  man  as  wealth  is  reckoned  in 
these  post-bellum  days.  I  need  money 
for  the  maintenance,  in  that  costly  so- 
ciety for  which  their  accomplishments 
and  their  beauty  fit  them,  of  my  four 
daughters.  But,  gentlemen,  to  accept 
profits  on  this  cotton,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  would  be  as  repugnant  to 
my  sense  of  honor  as  to  thrust  my  hand 
into  Mr.  Bonebrake's  pocket  and  extract 
bis  purse.  My  dear  young  friend,  I  fol- 
low Mr.  McAfferty's  suit." 

The  colonel  hesitated.  Perhaps  he  was 
making  a  subtler  play:  yet  Bonebrake 
imagined,  as  he  studied  the  old  gentle- 
man's aristocratic  face,  that  his  role  was 
an  unpleasant  one.  Finally,  however,  he 
answered  :  "I  cannot  do  less." 

Bonebrake  smothered  a  dangerous  im- 
pulse to  snicker  at  the  whole  farce,  and 
said,  smilingly:  "This  is  certainly  hand- 
some of  you.  gentlemen.  Yet  I  feel  as  if 
your  sacrifices — " 

"Cut  out  the  grand  standin'.  Woody," 
said  McAfferty.  "You're  only  gittin' 
what's  due  you.  though  'tain't  everybody 
would  give  it  to  you.  Now  let's  step  in- 
side and  git  this  thing  in  writin'." 

"And  drink  a  thimbleful  to  our  lucky 
young  friend's  health,"  added  Delacroix. 
"I'm  as  dry  as  a  herring." 

THEY  had  just  reached  the  door  when 
a  barefooted  darky  hounded  up  the 
platform  like  a  deer  and  burst  out  breath- 
lessly :  "Boss,  a  big  log  done  hit  the 
trustle  oveh  the  crick  and  cyah'd  it  out. 


I  don't  see  how  that  train's  gwine  to  back 
in  now,  nohow,  less'n  she  kin  jump  like 
ole  Mister  Bullfrog." 

If  glances  could  slay,  that  innocent 
darky  would  have  dropped  like  a  polled 
ox.  simultaneously  pierced  with  three 
mortal  wounds.  Again  Woody  was 
threatened  with  a  laugh,  for  the  incident 
opened  the  way  for  his  next  card. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he.  with  great  grav- 
ity, "this  startling  news  affects  the  status 
of  your  cotton." 

McAfferty  whirled  upon  him  wolfishly. 

"Our  cotton!"  he  snarled.  "Ain't  you 
already  bought  it?" 

"As  between  gentlemen,  yes,"  returned 
Woody  sweetly.  "But  the  transaction 
•■an  hardly  !»■  regarded  as  concluded 
until  a  price  has  been  named." 

"Eight  cents  is  the  price.  "  retorted  Mc- 
Afferty.   "That's  what  we  paid." 

"It  doesn't  follow  that  that's  what  I'll 
pay."  said  Bonebrake,  with  a  flinty  eye. 

THE  conspirators  exchanged  sickly- 
glances.  Then  Major  Delacroix,  has- 
tily tossing  off  three  fingers  of  brandy, 
valorously  flung  himself  into  the  breach. 

"Mr.  Bonebrake.  the  washing  out  of 
that  trestle  don't  affect  the  value  of  this 
cotton  one  jot  or  tittle.  It  simply  means 
holdin'  it  here  for  a  few  days,  or  possi- 
bly a  few  weeks,  until  the  watehs  sub- 
side and  the  track  can  be  resto'ed.  And 
what  you  lose  in  interest  you'll  gain  in 
price,  for  cotton  is  going  up." 

"That's  true."  said  Skinny,  more 
urbanely.  "The  new  levee  is  as  strong 
as  Gatun  Dam.  But."  he  added,  with 
characteristic  daring,  "if  you're  afraid  it 
will  break  and  spoil  this  cotton,  say  so 
right  now  and  we'll  close  this  powwow." 

"Nobody  is  less  afraid  of  the  levee 
breaking  than  me,"  answered  Bonebrake, 
with  a  deeper  truth  than  his  bearers 
wot  of. 

IT  was  now  twelve  o'clock  and  Dela- 
croix suggested  dinner,  seconded  by 
Bonebrake.  The  quartette  walked  over 
to  the  Jeff  Davis  House. 

"Porterhouse  steak — the  thickest  you've 
got  and  red  rare,"  ordered  Skinny, 
surlily;  for,  realizing  the  preeiousness 
of  every  minute,  he  had  favored  getting 
the  sale  into  iron-clad  form  before 
eating. 

"Sorry,  boss,"  said  the  colored  waiter, 
"but  we'uns  are  down  to  ham  and  aigs, 
'count  of  the  flood.  Served  the  las'  steak 
at  breakfast." 

The  simple  meal  was  only  half  eaten 
when  a  smothered,  protracted  boom  that 
might  have  been  born  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  percolated  outward, 
floated  through  the  open  windows.  The 
waiter  dropped  a  plate  with  a  crash  and 
darted  from  the  room.  Ulick  McAfferty, 
who  could  hack  a  pair  of  deuces  with 
half  a  thousand  dollars  without  batting 
an  eyelash,  visibly  paled.  Even  Bone- 
brake, for  whom  the  sound  heralded 
victory,  felt  his  scalp  creep  as  a  man 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  shouted  hoarsely: 

"My  friends,  that  explosion  ordains 
the  baptism  by  immersion  of  three  coun- 
ties of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Mis- 
sissippi!   God  pity  the  poor!" 

The  dozen  or  so  of  guests,  with  appetites 
gone,  arose  simultaneously.  Bonebrake 
insisted  on  paying  his  party's  score. 
His  back  was  scarcely  turned  before 
McAfferty,  livid  with  rage,  deluged  bis 
two  stool  pigeons  with  a  torrent  of 
curses.  Colonel  Kite,  with  a  red  spot  in 
each  cheek,  suddenly  reached  for  his 
hip  pocket.  But  Delacroix  disarmed 
him,  and  the  quarrel  was  smothered  just 
as  Bonebrake  reappeared. 

SKINNY'S  wrath  proved  premature, 
for  upon  reaching  the  street  Bone- 
brake asked  :  "Has  this  place  ever  been 
inundated  ?" 

"It  got  wet  around  the  edges  once, 
'way  back  in  '82."  answered  Skinny. 
"But  there'll  never  be  another  flood  like 
that  one,  the  way  the  river's  been 
dredged  and  straightened." 

"I'll  take  a  chance  on  it.  anyhow," 
said  the  young  speculator.  "You  gentle- 
men go  on  to  the  gin  house  and  draw  up 
a  bill  of  sale.  I've  got  a  little  business 
on  hand,  but  I'll  get  back  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

"You  agree  to  eight  cents."  asked 
Skinny. 

"Well,  leave  the  price  blank,"  an- 
swered Bonebrake  pleasantly.  "Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  might  shade  that  a  little.  But 
we'll  talk  it  over." 

Delacroix  executed  a  neat  dance  step 
on  entering  the  office,  but  no  joy  illu- 
minated   McAfferty's    face   as    his  pen 
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THE  BIRTH  OP 

BETTER  LIG 


Built  with  magneto  di 
mensions- designed  to  be 
connected  direct  to  mag- 
neto or  pump  shaft-  oper- 
ates at  6  volts -begins  to 
generate  at  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute^  attains 


maximum  output  at  car 
speed  of  17/z  miles  per  hour 


ting 


The  AUTO-LITE 


Electric  Generator 


a  simple,positive, 
convenient  source  of 


current  for  motor  car 


electric  lighting 


Mi 


YOUR  1914  car  should  carry  the  Auto- 
Lite  system  as  standard  equipment — 
no  matter  what  price  you  pay. 

Due  to  its  already  widespread  adoption, 
car  manufacturers  can  equip  with  the 
Auto-Lite,  if  you  so  specify. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  desires  lighting, 
starting  and  ignition  in  one  system  or  sep- 
arate units,  we  are  able  to  provide  the  best 
recognized  equipment  now  in  use. 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 

100  Michigan  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Book 


Send  for  our  "Handbook  on  the 
Care  and  Operation  of  Automobile  Electric  Sys- 
tems," a  book  so  full  of  interesting  information 
on  all  modern  electric  systems  that  no  auto-  _.: 
mobile  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Explains  in  detail  functions  of  the  various 
parts — how  to  locate  and  remedy  troubles 
of  all  kinds — embraces  all  electrical  auto- 
mobile systems.  / 

The  large  operation  chart  which  it 
contains  is  alone  worth  the  price. 


BRANCHES:    New  York 


Detroit 


Kansas  City 


San  Francisco 


Regular  price  50c. 

Will  be  sent  to  you 
for  1 0c  in  stamps 
if  you  use  this  / 
coupon.  ^ 
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COLLIER 


The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
pays  you  the  Commissions  that 
other  Companies  pay  their  agents 

/"\N  entrance  into  the  Company  you  get  the  agent's 
average  first-year  commission,  less  the  moderate  ad- 
vertising charge.     Other  companies  give  this  commis- 
sion money  to  an  agent:  the  POSTAL  gives  it  to  you. 

That's  for  the  first-year:  in  subsequent  years  POSTAL 
policyholders  receive  the  Renewal  Commissions  other 
companies  pay  their  agents,  namely  7*2  %,  and  they  also 
receive  an  Office-Expense  Saving  of  2%,  making  up  the 

Annual 
Dividend  of 


POSTAL  LIFE  BUILDING 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:  Old-line  legal  re- 
serve  insurance — not  fra- 
ternal or  assessment. 

Second:  Standard  policy 
reserves,  now  $  10,000.000.  In- 
surance in  force  $00,000.0(10. 

Third:  Standard  policy 
p.wisions,  approved  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department. 

Fourth:  Operates  under 
strict  State  requirements  and 
subject  to  the  United  States 
postal  authorities. 
Fifth:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selection 
of  risks. 

Sixth:  Policyholders1 
Health  Bureau  provides  one 
free  medical  examination 
each  year,  if  desired. 


Guaranteed 
in  the  Policy 


And  after  the  first-year  the  POSTAL  pays  con- 
tingent dividends  besides — depending  on  earnings  as 
in  the  case  of  other  companies. 

Such  is  the  POSTAL  way:  it  is  open  to  you.  Call 
at  the  Company's  offices,  if  convenient,  or  write  now 
and  find  out  the  exact  sum  it  will  pay  you  at  your 
age — the  first  year  and  every  other. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  Non-Agency  Company  in  America 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Assets: 
$10,000,000 


Insurance 
in  force: 
$50,000,000 


Clean  Up  Your  Automobile 

with 

mm 

Bring  out  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  the 
original  costlv  finish.  Get  rid  of  dust  and 

grime,  spots  and  scratches  with  one  sweep  of 
a  dusting  cloth  moistened  with  LIQUID  VENEER. 

Preserves  the  Newness 

You  can  keep  your  car  looking  new  by  occa- 
sionally cleaning  it  with  LIQUID  VtNEER  hecause 
Liquid  Veneer  is  a  surface  food  that  preserves 
and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  expensive  finish. 

LIQUID  VENEER  is  used  by  thousands  of 
motorists.  You  can  get  a  bottle  at  your  dealers 
or  at  any  grocery,  drug,  paint,  furniture,  hard- 
ware or  department  store. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
339  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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/14K  Solid  Gold  Mounting 


§  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  $  8.25 

\  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  17.50 

§  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  31.25 

i  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  45.00 

|  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  67.50 

1  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  97.50 

1|  carat  Perfect  Cut  Diamond  146.25 

Add  $3.75  for  14K  solitaire  mounting  like  illustration 

ANY  DIAMOND  SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL! 

C.  O.  D.  by  Express,  Parcel  Post  or  in 
care  of  any  Bank,  without  obligating 
you  to  buy. 

BASCH  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

A  written  contract  with  every  diamond, 
to  refund  the  full  price  in  CASH  less 
10  %  any  time  within  2  years  or  to  ex- 
change our  diamonds  at  the  full  price 
any  time.  Carat  weight  legally  certified. 

104-page  De  Luxe  'C'D'P'P 
Basch  Diamond  Book  f  L\.EE 

Mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
your  name. 

L  BASCH  &  CO.,  Dept.  F  225 

State  &  Quincy  Sts.,  Chicago 
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This  High-grade  $1  750 
Shot  Gun,  Price   1 1  — 


Every  man  wants  a  gun,  but 

not  every  man  can  afford  to  pay  the 
full  amount  cash  down.  Therefore  we  have  just  lately 
decided  to  sell  high-grade  fire  arms  on  confidential  credit. 

u-  l  pr„.       Steel  Barrels,  bored  for  either  black  or  smokeless 
nign  rressuie  powder-12  or  16  gauge— 28  or  30  inch  barrels— 7  to  8 
pounds— top  lever  action— hammers  cock  and  throw  safety— automatically. 
Sent  to  you  for  $4.50  down  and  S2.0U  a  month.   No  interest,  no  extras  and  you  have  7  months  ia 
which  to  complete  payment  on  this  Gun.  which  will  cumpare  favorably  with  any  $30  or  $40  pun  mai 

YooiCredit  ls  Good  With  Us  KSgg  S5ES£^«£2{&  SS.of,S  EfSSS^St 

account  with  ^3.    (Sa  Us  faction  jguamB  teed .     We  nave  been  selling  high-grade  guns  for  thirty-five  1 


omplete  In 

A.  J.  HUMMEL  ARMS  COMPANY. 


Let  ufl  show  you  » 


203  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio 
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/™\NE  of  the  most  successful  military  schools  in  the  country.  Colonel^ 
\J  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge.  Students  from  nearly  every  state. 
Thoroughly  prepares  for  college.  Government  academies  or  business. 
Situated  in  the  most  healthful  climate  in  the  U.  S.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. Magnificent  buildings,  especially  designed  for  a  modern  military 
school.  Admirably  equipped.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fresh  spring 
water  in  each  room.  45-acre  campus.  Large  athletic  field.  Gymra- 
sium,  bowling  alleys.  Mountain  encampments,  practice  marches, 
cavalry  trips.  Terms  $350,  tuition  and  board.   Write  for  catalogue. 

Col.  0.  C.  HU1VEY.  President.  / 


scratched  laboriously  over  the  blank  bill 
of  sale  he  had  fished  from  Shopiere's 
desk. 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  too  easy."  he  ob- 
served dejectedly,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  bristly,  iron-gray  pompa- 
dour. "There's  a  nigger  in  the  fence 
som'ers.  He's  goin'  to  balk  at  the  price, 
I  believe." 

"Better  sell  it  a  cent  or  two  off  than 
not  at  all.    This  cotton  is  sure  a  goner." 

'•Of  course  it's  a  goner,  ordinarily 
speakin',"  retorted  Skinny  irritably. 
"Only  a  fool  would  buy  it  now  at  any 
price.  Yet  that  kid's  no  fool,  and  he's 
goin'  to  buy.  He's  got  something  up  his 
sleeve.  I  tell  you." 

"Well,  you  don't  care,  as  long  as  he 
buys."  returned  the  major. 

"At  a  cent  or  two  off?"  snorted  Me- 
Afferty.  with  a  red  face.  "It's  blasted 
easy  for  you  liggerheads  that  have  got 
notbin'  at  stake  to  prate  about  a  cent 
or  two  off.  Two  cents  on  this  batch  of 
cotton  means  five  thousand  dollars — a 
handsome  piece  of  change.'' 

"I  don't  think  it  necessarily  follows 
that  be  has  something  up  his  sleeve." 
ventured  the  colonel.  "I  think  bis  buy- 
ing may  be  charged  to  the  optimism  and 
rashness  of  youth." 

"Piffle!  That  youth  ain't  rash.  He 
could  hornswoggle  a  whole  regiment  of 
grayheads  like  you.  colonel — with  two 
companies  like  the  major  here  throwed 
in  for  good  measure.  Yes.  sir !  He's 
handin'  us  a  stacked  deck,  and  I'd  lax- 
down  five  thousand  in  gold  to  know  the 
run  of  it." 

MEANWHILE  Bonebrake  was  kill- 
ing time  against  the  arrival  of  the 
Valley  Belle.  Such  citizens  as  had  time 
to  talk  agreed  that  Main  Street  would 
lie  under  water  in  a  few  hours.  The  gin 
house,  they  cheerfully  informed  him. 
stood  on  lower  ground  and  would  be 
under  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  morning. 

After  an  hour  he  took  his  stand  on  a 
corner  which  gave  him  an  unobstructed 
view  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  he 
glued  his  eyes.  Then  growing  a  little 
nervous,  he  walked  down  the  street,  and 
presently  passed  a  young  woman  sitting 
on  a  veranda,  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses 
in  her  hand. 

"Pardon  me.  sell."  said  she.  with  a 
pretty  flush,  "but  aren't  you  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  bought  Kir.  Shopiere's 
cotton?" 

"Yes,  miss."  he  answered,  doffing  bis 
hat. 

"Well.  sell,  theh's  a  steamboat  over 
yondeh  in  the  woods,  and  I  thought 
mebbe  you  could  get  her  to  come  over 
heah  and  save  that  cotton." 

His  heart  missed  a  beat,  but  he  took 
the  proffered  glasses.  Sure  enough,  the 
white  upperworks  of  a  steamboat 
showed  plainly  through  the  screen  of 
trees ;  and  while  he  looked  a  black  cloud 
of  smoke  escaped  from  one  of  her  chim- 
neys, like  a  soap  bubble  from  a  pipe. 
The  two  clouds  which  followed,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  twenty  seconds,  were 
visible  to  his  naked  eye.  It  was  Captain 
Calvert's  signal. 

"I  was  just  going  to  telephone  to  the 
ginnery  when  I  saw  you  coming."  said 
the  girl. 

AGAIN  his  heart,  usually  so  steady, 
-  cut  a  dido. 
"Mighty  kind  of  you.  miss,  but  I'll 
save  you  that  trouble  I'll  get  in  com- 
munication with  that  boat  at  once. 
Meanwhile,  I  must  make  a  confidence. 
My  partner,  Mr.  McAfferty,  has  a  very 
bad  heart.  Any  sudden  emotion,  the 
doctors  say.  might  carry  him  off.  He's 
at  a  high  tension  now,  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  this  steamboat  a  secret  until  I'm 
sure  I  can  get  her  here.  May  I  rely  on 
you  to  do  the  same?" 

"Ce'tainly.  sell."  she  answered  warmly. 
With  another  Ohesterfieldian  bow, 
Woody  turned  back  toward  the  gin- 
nery. The  board  sidewalk  was  now  as 
resilient  as  if  laid  on  bed  springs;  his 
knees  had  a  tendency  to  hit  his  chin, 
and  be  could  almost  smell  the  mint 
which  a  sable  butler  twisted  between  his 
Angers  in  preparing  a  julep  on  the  Greek 
portico  of  Hil Iciest. 

"All  filled  in  except  the  price,  eh !"  he 
observed  as  he  scanned  the  bill  of  sale 
in  the  presence  of  the  three  silent,  watch- 
ful men.  His  fingers  trembled  slightly, 
and  bis  throat  was  dry  as  he  added  as 
casually  as  he  could :  "Gentlemen,  I  find 
that  this  cotton  is  in  more  danger  than 
I  supposed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
1  can  offer  you  only  three  cents  a  pound." 

Had  an  aerolite  from  heaven  exploded 
in  the  room,  the  ensuing  silence  would 


not  have  been  more  profound.  The 
McAfferty  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"I'll  burn  it  first!"  he  shrieked. 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  othe 
smoothly.  "It  will  fitly  celebrate  you 
bankruptcy." 

NO  one  else  spoke.  Delacroix  nerv- 
ously licked  his  lips  as  he  thought 
of  the  revolver  in  the  pocket  of  the  tall, 
apoplectic-hued  man.  Then  McAfferty 
taught  his  breath  with  a  gasp. 

"Come  outside,"  he  said  hoarsely  to 
Bonebrake. 

They  made  their  way  through  the 
curious  crowd  which  was  gathering  to 
see  how  these  strangers  would  suffer 
great  loss — much  as  an  Indian  village 
might  have  gathered  to  see  a  prisoner 
burned  at  the  stake.  Skinny's  hard 
eyes  swept  the  landscape.  The  water 
had  already  advanced  half  the  distance 
between  'Gator  Creek  and  the  town. 

"You  consider  this  honorable — to  stick 
a  knife  into  me  up  to  the  hilt  when  I'm 
('own?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"The  word  honorable  has  a  strange 
sound  on  your  lips,  Skinny."  answered 
Bonebrake  sternly,  though  the  man's 
haggard  face  touched  him.  "What  was 
it  your  intention  to  do  when  you  tried 
to  dum^i  this  cotton  on  me  at  eight 
cents?  Yet  my  knife  isn't  quite  hilt 
deep.  I  could  have  offered  you  one  cent 
ti  pound  and  you'd  have  taken  it.  I'm 
making  you  a  present  of  the  other  two — 
which  is  more  than  you  would  have  done 
for  me." 

•  All  right.  Let  it  go  at  that."  He 
drew  out  and  uncapped  a  fountain  pen 
to  sign  the  bill  of  sale.  "How  you  goin' 
to  pay  me?" 

"By  personal  check." 

"How  do  I  know  jour  check  is  good 
I'm-  seventy-five  hundred  dollars?" 

"You  don't  know  it — and  you  won't 
until  you  present  it  at  the  Boatmen's 
Bank." 

"All  right.  Shove  it  in!  You  want 
Kite  and  DelacrOix  to  witness  this?" 

"Hardly."  He  called  forward  two  of 
the  bystanders. 

Skinny  slowly,  reluctantly  inscribed 
his  signature.  "Now  show  your  hand!" 
In-  sneered. 

Two  minutes  later  a  couple  of  darkies, 
galvanized  into  unwonted  activity  by 
the  present  of  a  silver  dollar  apiece,  has- 
tily heaped  up  such  odds  and  ends  of 
wood  as  lay  near  at  hand  and  applied 
a  match.  When  the  tire  was  burning 
briskly  they  rolled  on  a  barrel  of  rosin, 
and  soon  a  pillar  of  smoke,  as  black  as 
obsidian  and  capped  like  a  mushroom, 
reared  itself  heavenward.  A  moment 
passed  and  then  the  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form stiffened  into  a  hearkening  atti- 
tude at  the  distance-mellowed  blast  of 
a  steamboat's  chime  whistle. 

A  vociferous  cheer  went  up.  Skinny 
McAfferty 's  sea-green  eyes  glazed  with 
astonishment  and  chagrin.  He  pursed  his 
thick,  unshaven  lips,  and  then  thrust 
his  hand  at  Bonebrake's. 

"Congrats!  The  slickest  rascals  I've 
ever  knowed  were  them  with  angel  faces." 

TWILIGHT  had  fallen  and  the  saf- 
fron tide  was  licking  the  store 
fronts  on  Main  Street  before  the  Valley 
Belle,  breathing  hoarsely  through  her 
'scape  pipes,  approached  the  scene.  Then 
a  sunburst  leaped  from  the  electric 
searchlight,  scoured  the  water  and  the 
houses,  routed  the  dusk  from  every  nook, 
painted  every  face  a  ghastly  white,  and 
finally  rested  on  the  spot  where  Wood-j 
ford  Bonebrake  stood  signaling  with  a 
handkerchief. 

The  call  of  the  leadsmen  then  became 
audible. 

"Quarter  twain.  .  .  .    Quarter  twain. ; 
.  .  .  Mark    twain.  .  .  .      Quarter  /c.t*j 
twain.  .  .  .    Nine  and  a  half.  .  .  .  Nine 
f-e-e-t.  .  .  .    Nine  feet.  .  .  .    Eight  and 
a  half!" 

The  engine  bells  jangled.  Half  speed! 
fell  to  quarter  speed. 

"Eight  and  a  half  Eight  f-e-e-t. 

.  .  .  Seven  and  a  half.  .  .  .  Seven  audi 
a  half.  .  .  .  Seven  f-e-e-t.  .  .  .  SixfeetM 
...  Six  f-e-e-t!" 

AGAIN  the  bells  jangled,  and  with  anl 
.  expiring  snort  or  two  the  engines  J 
were  still.  The  boat,  bulking  darkly  be-1 
hind  her  blinding,  cyclopean  eye.  forged  j 
almost  imperceptibly  nearer.  The  stage  i, 
plank  swung  out  like  a  huge  antenna,  anl 
upright  figure,  with  a  hawser  bight  inl 
his  hand,  balancing  on  its  extreme  end.J 

At  a  sharp  command  from  Captain 
Calvert  the  plank  was  lowered  away  a 
the  figure — a  deck  hand — sprang  proudJ 
!y  down  and  made  his  hawser  fast :  the 
capstan  pawls  tinkled  over  the  ratchet 
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3  Million 

Checks  to  Crime 

The  fox  burrows  near  the 
hen  roost;  the  coyote  skulks 
about  the  sheep  fold;  the 
criminal  operates  in  those 
centers  of  civilization  where 
culture  has  made  men  tame. 

The  one  and  only  incen- 
tive to  crime  is  the  existence 
of  defenseless  victims. 


Million  Iver 
Johnson  Revolvers, 
guarding  American 
homes,  is  a  power- 
ful check  to  crime. 
If,  in  every  American  home, 
a  resolute  man  or  woman 
owned  and  knew  how  to 
shoot  an  Iver  Johnson 
Revolver,  crime  would 
practically  cease.  The 

Iver  Johnson 
£a.ic  Revolver 

is  safe — accidental  discbarge  is 
absolutely  impossible — you  can 
Hammer  the  Hammer. 

Permanent  tension,  unbreak- 
able wire  springs  insure  maxi- 
mum reliability.  Send  for  catalog, 
mentioning  street  address  or  P.  O. 
Box. 


$6 


at  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods  Stores 


Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street 
NEW  YORK 
717  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


People 
Who  Care 


for  smooth,  clean 
skins,  economy  and  comfort,  find 
no  other  soap  in  the  world  can 
compare  with  the  famous 


Sliirlc 


Presi 


{  Comfortable,  sensible, 

i/"I^1«%4-      — also  good-looking 

Suspenders 

5<>i 


"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


'Shirley  PresMen 
.  Edrarton  Mfg.  Ci 


ring ;  the  engines  were  set  back  a  stroke 
or  two,  and  the  Valley  Belle  snuggled 
against  the  end  of  the  platform  so  gently 
as  hardly  to  stir  it. 

Captain  Calvert  stepped  ashore  and 
greeted  Bonebrake  with  ambassadorial 
dignity,  accompanied  by  a  wink. 

"How  much?"  he  murmured. 

"Three  cents." 

"Bully  for  you  !  A  cent  too  much,  but 
good  enough.  Run — tell  the  girl.  She's 
nigh  crazy." 

THE  "girl"  was  standing  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  with  one  hand  on  the  big 
binding  bell,  her  face  faintly  illuminated 
by  the  lights  below.  She  fluttered  her 
handkerchief  at  Woody,  and  he  bounded 
up  the  forecastle  eompanionway  three 
steps  at  a  time. 

"I'll  clean  up  better  than  twenty  thou- 
sand !"  he  panted  from  his  sprint. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight  and 
extended  both  hands.  It  was  a  tense 
quarter  of  a  minute  which  followed,  her 
hands  in  his,  her  quick  breath  upon  his 
(heck. 

"Deeda,  is  Hillcrest  to  be  mine — or 
aurn?" 

From  below  came  the  creak  of  the 
forehatch  windlass  and  the  melodious, 
weird  chant  of  the  black  roustabouts: 
"De  las'  sack!    De  las'  sack!" 

"Woody."  she  answered  with  falter- 
ing tenderness,  "I  have  told  you  that  I 
can  never  marry  a  gambler,  whether  his 
tools  are  cards  or  margins  on  exchange." 

He  tightened  his  grip  on  her  hands. 

"Deeda,  if  you'll  marry  me,  I  swear 
never  again  to  margin  a  stock,  bond,  or 
package  of  produce." 

She  smiled  sadly.  "You  couldn't  keep 
it,  dear." 

"Try  me!"  he  begged. 

She  hesitated.  "I  will  !  I'll  put  you 
on  probation  for  one  year." 

"Make  it  six  months.  If  I  can  hold 
out  that  long  I  can  a  year." 

"Very  well." 

HE  swept  her  to  his  breast ;  he  show- 
ered her  face  with  kisses.  But. 
alas  ! — the  sleekest  rascals  are  those  with 
angel  faces  ! 

"Oh.  make  it  three  months,  my  dar- 
ling! That  will  give  you  plenty  of  time 
to  make  your  wedding  pretties,  and  if  I 
can  hold  out  three  months  I  can  six." 

"Three  months!  .  .  .  Oh,  Woody, 
dear!    This  is  shameless  of  me!" 


Human  Carpentry 

By   SAMUEL    H.  ADAMS 

WHAT  is  a  surgeon?  By  present 
standards  in  this  country,  any 
graduate  of  a  medical  school  who 
chooses  to  appropriate  the  term.  For 
the  most  delicate,  most  dangerous,  most 
technical  of  all  craftsmanship  no  special 
education  or  training  is  required,  though 
it  is  generally  available.  As  matters  now 
stand  in  medical  practice,  when  the 
general  practitioner  must  be  on  emer- 
gency call  for  every  known  ailment  and 
accident,  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise 
and  impracticable  to  demand  a  separate 
diploma  for  operative  work.  But  that 
there  should  be  some  distinguishing 
mark  whereby  the  public  could  determine 
what  physicians  are  adequately  fitted  by 
training,  experience,  or  exceptional 
qualities  for  the  craft  of  the  knife  is 
most  desirable.  Hence  the  prospective 
value  of  the  movement  for  a  society  or 
college  (in  the  sense  of  qualified  organ- 
ization) of  American  surgeons,  electing 
to  membership  men  of  special  training  or 
proved  acquirements,  and  guaranteeing, 
not  officially  or  legally  but  by  the 
recognized  authority  of  its  standards, 
the  fitness — technical,  ethical,  and  moral 
— of  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  affix  its 
distinctive  letters  to  their  names.  Such 
an  organization  is  now  being  planned 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  surgeons 
of  the  country.  Its  opponents  object 
that  it  will  tend  to  divide  sharply 
medical  from  surgical  practice,  and  that 
the  surgeon  will  become  a  mere  "human 
carpenter,"  to  whom  the  physician  will 
turn  over  such  patients  as  he  sees  fit 
after  diagnosing  their  cases.  Even  if 
this  be  so,  the  gain  to  the  public  health 
will  not  be  the  less.  And  the  devoted 
expert  of  that  combined  science  and  craft 
which  restores  ease  to  the  pain  stricken, 
movement  to  the  paralytic,  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  even  reason  to  the  mad  will 
lack  for  no  highest  honor  from  those 
whom  he  serves  and  saves  by  whatsoever 
name  he  may  be  known. 


Pocket  Self-Filler 

I  wo  predominating  features  of  this  new  type  Waterman's 
Ideal  are:  the  effective  simplicity  of  the  ink  rilling  device, 
and  the  security  of  the  screw-lock  cap  when  carrying  the 
pen  closed.  Filled  from  any  inkwell  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  a  coin,  or  other  device,  through  the  small  slot  in  the 
barrel.  Closed  by  a  short,  quick  turn  of  the  cap,  whereby 
the  pen  and  feed  are  incased  in  an  airtight  security  chamber. 

Made  in  short  sizes  for  purse,  vest  or  trousers  pocket,  and  long 
sizes  for  general  use.  Also  in  handsome  gold  and  silver  mounted 
styles.  In  Waterman's  Ideals  it  is  only  a  question  of  your  pref- 
erence:— Regular,  Safety,  Self-Filling  or  Pocket  Self-Filling  Types. 

Fine,  Medium,  Coarse,  or  Stub  paints  in  at  I  degrees 
Prices  $2.50,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  upwards 

Examine  and  make  your  choice  at  your  dealer's 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 


The  Lace 
with  the  Covered  Tip 

No  metal  to  pull  off 
No  enamel  to  wear  off 
No  composition  to  soften 

I    PATENTED  *  If) 

SHOE  LACES 

are  a  third  stronger — stay  tied  all  day — and 
are  weather-proof.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  the  Boston  Tip  Lace  and 
the  ordinary  "shoe  string." 

5c  a  pair  at  your  dealer's— if 
he  hasn't  them,  Bend  to  us. 

BOSTON  SPIRAL  TAGGING  CO. 

Providence>  R«  I. 


for  home,  office 
or  other  use 

Heater  goes 
in  bathroom, 
kitchen,  office, 
etc.  A  1  w  ays 
ready.  You 
light  it  when 
you  use  it.  No 
maint  e  n  a  n  c  e 
HH^^  expense.  In- 

\  stantaneously 
V.  heats  a  flowing 

stream  of  wa- 
ter. Nostorage. 

Adapted  for 
all  require- 
ments or  as 
auxiliary  to 
storage  tank  heater.  Saves  heat,  time  and  expense. 

The  "Ohio"  gas  heaters  require  no  flue  or  con- 
densation pipe  and  therefore  can  be  set  any  place. 
Gas  and  water  attachments,  only,  to  install. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars 

McCORMICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
McCormick  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  OHIO 

"M"  for  artificial  or 
natural  gal)  $29 

"A"  tor  acetylene 
gas  $32 


THE  DAYTON  "C" 

tor  ;;«>., .line  .  .  $38 

All  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton 


•EVERYMAN"    \  \ 


Copyright,  1912. 


Something  worth  remembering- — 

ostein  Garter 

is  the  only  kind  with  the 


Holds  your 

Sock 
Smooth  as 
Your  Skin. 


Sold 
Everywhere 
Lisle  25c. 
Silk  50c. 


RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 

This  feature  alone  should  prompt 
every  man  to  buy  "The  Boston." 

Made  in  many  styles — 
Pad — Cord — Double  Grip. 


GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY   -   MAKERS   -  BOSTON 
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COLLIER'S 


METZ  "22" 


Regular  Stock  Car 

WINS 
GLIDDEN  TOUR 

In  a  Clean  Sweep — and  it  was  the 
Lowest-Priced  Car  in  the  Contest ! 


The  Glidden  'l  our  this  year  started  at  Minneapolis  on  July  11 
and  terminated  at  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  on  July  19, 
the  course  covering  more  than  1,300  miles  and  embracing  stamina- 
testing  stretches  of  rough  roads  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  and 
monumental  hills  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana. 

The  team  of  three  METZ  "22"  regular  stock  cars  was  the  ONLY 
team  holding  a  perfect  score  for  the  entire  eight  days  of  the 
tour.  The  nearest  competitor  showed  a  perfect  score  for  only 
the  first  two  days.  The  METZ  cars  also  were  the  ONLY  cars 
in  the  tour  that  were  equipped  with  GEARLESS  transmission. 

The  METZ  team  of  three  regular  stock  cars  was  last  to 
leave  noon  control  on  the  last  day  of  the  tour,  passed  all  the  cars  ahead,  caught  the  pace- 
maker ten  miles  from  the  finish,  and  crowded  him  over  the  last  mountain  range,  finishing 
the  last  run  of  the  tour  with  20  minutes  to  spare. 

And  this  on  top  of  the  fact  that  the  METZ  "22,"  before  entering  the  Glidden  Tour 
contest,  made  a  remarkable  non-stop  record  of  1,600  miles  from  Boston  to  Minneapolis 
in  90  hours,  beating  its  own  schedule  by  6  hours  in  spite  of  having  to  drive  over  100 
miles  additional  on  account  of  twice  losing  the  road. 


METZ  "22  "-$47C 

THE  GEARLESS  CAR      ll  %J 

No  clutch  to  slip— No  gears  to  strip 

WE  have  told  you,  time  and  again,  that  the  METZ  "22"  is  the  very  essence  of 
Efficiency  and  Dependable  Construction,  that  it  is  a  Practical  car.   Its  performance, 
as  above  recorded,  sweeps  aside  all  argument,  all  doubt.    It  was  pitted  against 
cars  costing  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much,  yet  all  three  of  the  METZ  cars  made  Perfect 
scores  throughout  the  contest— a  showing  which  was  not  even  approached  by  any  one  of 
the  competing  teams. 


The  METZ  "22"  won 
Hidden  trophy  simply  he 
ar  and  the  most  practica 
t  is  the  lowest-priced  c 
narkahly  economical  in  c 

It  will  make 


lie  Glidden  Tour  and  the 
mse  it  was  the  best-huilt 
car  entered  in  the  contest, 
r  on  the  market,  and  re- 
it  of  operation  and  upkeep. 
50  miles  per  hour  on  the 


high  speed,  and  climbs  hills  as  faBt  as  any  regular 
stock  car  made,  regardless  of  price.  It  is  commonly 
reported  by  owners  of  the  METZ  "22"  that  it  travels 
from  28  to  32  miles  on    a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and 


from  10,000  to  12,000  mileB  on  a  single  set  of  tires. 

It  is  equipped  with  4-cylinder  22%  h.p.  water-cooled 
motor,  Bosch  magneto, windshield,  extension  top  with 
cover  slip  and  curtains,  lull  elliptic  springs,  standard 
artillery  wheels,  best  quality  Goodrich  clincher  tires, 
5  lamps  and  gas  generator,  horn,  pump,  tool  outfit, 
etc.  It  is  a  high  grade,  fully  guaranteed  car,  torpedo 
semi-enclosed-body  type,  left-hand  drive,  center  con- 
trol. Its  gearless  transmission  entirely  does  away 
with  aggravating  and  expensive  "gear  troubles." 


Write  for  New  Illustrated  Catalog  "  C.  " 


METZ  COMPANY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  city  and  town.    Write  for  terms. 
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10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

do  not  buy  ;rt,rri: 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  lateBt 
art  catalogs  Illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
AKir  /TUT  is  a"  it  will  cost  you 
UllC.  VsEill  1    to  write  a  postal  and 
everything  will  be  sent  you  free  poat- 
paid  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much 
valuable  information.    Do  not  wait, 
write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
sundries  at  half  usual  price*. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 


St  a  ndard  ized 
Shorthand 


Success  Shorthand  Taught  by  Expert 

Shorthand   Reporters  Shorthand  Reporters 

in  eight  years  than  all  other  systems,  and  thousands  of 
High  Class  Stenographers.  World's  records  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  Recommended  by  leading  American  court  reporters. 
It  is  simple,  certain,  speedy,  practical  and  reliable  for  beprin- 
ners  or  stenoprraphers  who  desire  further  advancement.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Individual  mail  instruction 
by  expert    re  oorters.     write  at  once   for  free  catalog . 

Snccess  Shorthand  School,  Sahe  79,  Schiller  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Two 

Guns  in  One — 


Upperbarrel  trifled)  shoots  .22;  lower  barrel  (smooth 
bored)  shoots  .44  shot  or  ball.    Lengths,  12,15  or  18 
inches.    Fits  you  tor  large  and  small  game  or  inexpen- 
sive target  practice.    Stock  folds  up  or  detaches.  Shoulder 
holsterfumished.   Sample  Nitro-Solvent  Oil  for  name  sporting 
goods  dealer.  Send  for  catalog  of  Marble's  60  Onting  Specialties. 
MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO..  511  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
Successor  to  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co. 


fiAME  irETTER 
GUN 


DilTUTC  <"  FULL  VALUE  obtained 

rAl  £11 1  iJORAllFeesBack 

W  rite  us  at  once  for  particulars,  and  proof  that  we  wil. 
aid  vou  most  to  get  most  money  for  your  invention 
a.  3.  &  A.  B.  LACET,  Dept  L  .Washington.  D.  C.       Estab.  1869 


Convert  Your  Bicycle  lT  Motor-Cycle 


using  our  Attachable  Outfit, 
wheel.  Also  Marine  and  Stationary  Mo- 
tors and  Castings.  Stamp  for  circulars. 
Steffey  Mfg.  Co.,  2940  Cirard  Ave.,  Phila,  Pa. 


A  Job  of  Work 


(  Continued 

eye  over  Mr.  "Blinky"  Anderson's  cele- 
brated basement.  Most  of  the  light  in 
the  place  was  concentrated  over  the 
roped  platform  of  the  ring,  and  all  he 
got  was  a  vague  impression  of  space. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  people 
present. 

His  eye  was  caught  by  a  face  in  the 
first  row  of  ring-side  seats.  It  seemed 
familiar.  Where  had  he  seen  it  before? 
And  then  he  recognized  Mr.  Bivatt.  It 
was  a  transformed  Mr.  Bivatt,  happier- 
looking,  excited,  altogether  more  human. 
Their  eyes  met,  but  there  was  no  recog- 
nition in  the  millionaire's. 

FREDDIE'S  attention  was  diverted 
from  audience  to  ring  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Tennessee  Bear  Cat.  There  was  a 
subdued  murmur  of  applause.  The  Bear 
Cat  was  an  extraordinarily  muscled  young 
man.  Lumps  and  cords  protruded  from 
him  in  all  directions.  His  face  wore  a 
look  of  placid  content  and  he  had  a  gen- 
eral air  of  happy  repletion,  a  fate-can- 
not-touch-me-I-have-dined-to-day  expres- 
sion.   He  was  chewing  gum. 

A  shirt-sleeved  gentleman  of  full  habit 
climbed  into  the  ring,  putting  slightly. 

"Gents !  Main  event.  Have  an  apol- 
ogy offer — behalf  of  the  management. 
Was  to  have  been  ten-round  bout  Sam 
Proctor,  better  known  as  the  Tennessee 
Bear  Cat,  and  One-Round  Smith,  at  one 
thirty-three  ring  side.  But — seems  to 
have  been  a — naccident,  One-Round 
havin'  sustained  severe  injury  to  foot. 
Rend'rin'  it — impossible — appear  t'night 
before  you.  Deeply  regret  unavoid'ble 
dis'pointment." 

The  portly  man's  breath  was  going 
fast,  but  he  still  had  sufficient  for  a  bril- 
liant flight  of  fancy. 

"Have  honor,  however,  present  t'you 
Jimmy  Smith,  brother  of  One-Round — 
stranger  to  this  city — but  well  known  on 
Pacific  Coast — where — winner  of  forty- 
seven  battles.  Claimant  to  welter- 
weight belt.  Gents,  Jimmy  Smith,  th' 
Santa  Barbara  Whirlwind  !" 

FREDDIE  bowed.  The  speech,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  had  had  quite 
a  tonic  effect  on  him.  The  mere  thought 
of  those  forty-seven  victories  gave  him 
heart.  After  all,  who  was  this  Tennes- 
see Bear  Cat?  A  mere  walking  reposi- 
tory of  noodle  soup,  weakfish,  fried 
chicken,  eggs,'  corn,  apple  dumplings, 
lager  beer,  and  cup  custards.  A  peram- 
bulating bill  of  fare. 

The  introducer,  however,  presented 
him  in  another  aspect.  He  had  got  his 
second  wind  now,  and  used  it. 

"Gents !  The  Tennessee  Bear  Cat ! 
You  all  know  Sam.  The  toughest,  husk- 
iest, wickedest  little  old  slugger  that 
ever  came  down  the  pike.  The  boy  who's 
cleaned  up  all  the  lightweights  around 
these  parts,  and  is  in  a  dead  straight 
line — for — the  champcrwship  of  the 
woild." 

He  waved  his  hand  dramatically.  The 
Bear  Cat,  overwhelmed  by  these  trib- 
utes, shifted  his  chewing  gum  to  the 
other  cheek,  and  simpered  coyly,  as  who 
should  say :  "Stop  your  nonsense,  Archi- 
bald !"    And  the  gong  clanged. 

Freddie  started  the  fight  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  his  plan  of  campaign  was 
perfectly  clear  in  his  mind.  Rapid  at- 
tack was  his  policy.  When  a  stout  gen- 
tleman in  shirt  sleeves  has  been  ex- 
hausting his  scanty  stock  of  breath  call- 
ing you  a  whirlwind,  decency  forbids 
that  you  should  behave  like  a  zephyr. 
He  shook  hands,  and,  on  the  principle 
of  beginning  as  you  mean  to  go  on,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  poke  his  left 
earnestly  into  the  middle  of  the  Bear 
Cat's  face.  He  then  brought  his  right 
round  with  a  thud  on  to  what  the  latter 
probably  still  called  his  ear,  a  strange, 
shapeless  growth  rather  like  a  leather 
cauliflower,  and  sprang  back.  The  Bear 
Cat  shifted  his  gum  and  smiled  gratefully. 

A HEAVY  swing  on  the  part  of  the 
Bear  Cat  was  the  next  event  of  note. 
Freddie  avoided  it  with  ease,  and  slipped 
in  a  crisp  left.  As  he  had  expected,  his 
opponent  was  too  slow  to  be  dangerous. 
Dangerous  !  He  was  not  even  making  the 
thing  interesting,  thought  Freddie,  as  he 
side-stepped  another  swing  and  brought 
his  right  up  to  the  chin.  He  went  to  his 
corner  at  the  end  of  the  round  glowing 
with  satisfaction.    This  was  easy. 

But  toward  the  middle  of  the  second 
round  he  received  a  shock.  Till  then  the 
curious  ease  with  which  he  had  reached 
his  opponent's  head  had  caused  him  to 
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concentrate  on  it.  It  now  occurred  to 
him  that  by  omitting  to  attack  the  body 
he  was,  as  it  were,  wasting  the  gifts  of 
Providence.  Consequently,  having  worked 
his  man  into  an  angle  of  the  ropes  with 
his  back  against  a  post,  he  feinted  with 
his  left,  drew  a  blow,  and  then,  ducking 
quickly,  put  all  his  weight  into  a  low, 
straight  right. 

THE  effect  was  remarkable.  The  Bear 
Cat  uttered  a  startled  grunt;  a  look 
came  into  his  face  of  mingled  pain  and 
reproach,  as  if  his  faith  in  human  nature 
had  been  shaken,  and  he  fell  into  a 
clinch. 

"Leave  me  stummick  be,  you  rummy," 
he  hissed  rapidly.     "Ain't  you  got  no  I 
tact?  "Blinky"  promised  me  fifty  if  I'd 
let  you  stay  three  rounds,  but  one  more 
like  that  and   I'll  forget  meself  and  j 
knock  you  through  the  ceiling." 

Only  when  he  reached  his  corner  did 
the  full  meaning  of  the  words  strike 
Freddie.  All  the  glow  of  victory  left 
him.  It  was  a  frame-up !  Blinky,  to  in- 
sure his  patrons  something  resembling  a 
fight,  had  induced  the  Bear  Cat  to  stall 
during  the  first  three  rounds. 

The  shock  of  it  utterly  disheartened 
him.  So  that  was  why  he  had  been  mak- 
ing such  a  showing !  That  was  why  his 
jabs  and  hooks  had  got  home  witli  such 
clockwoi'k  precision!  Probably  his  op- 
ponent had  been  laughing  at  him  all  the 
time.    The  thought  stung  him. 

THE  third  round  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  the  fight.  Even  the  regu- 
lar patrons  of  "Blinky' s"  Saturday  night 
exhibitions  threw  aside  their  prudence 
and  bellowed  approval.  Smiling  wanly 
and  clinching  often,  the  Bear  Cat  fixed 
his  mind  on  his  $50  to  buoy  himself  up, 
while  Freddie,  with  a  nasty  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  behaved  every  moment  more  as  ;i 
Santa  Barbara  Whirlwind  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  behave.  Seldom 
had  the  Bear  Cat  heard  sweeter  music 
than  the  note  of  the  gong  terminating 
the  round.  He  moved  slowly  to  his  cor- 
ner, and  handed  his  chewing  gum  to  Lis 
second  to  hold  for  him.  It  was  strictly 
business  now.  He  thought  hard  thoughts 
as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair. 

In  the  other  corner  Freddie  also  was 
thinking.  The  exhilarating  exercise  of 
the  last  round  had  soothed  him  and 
cleared  his  brain ;  and  he,  too,  as  he  left 
his  corner  for  the  fourth  session,  was  re- 
solved to  attend  strictly  to  business. 
And  his  business  was  to  stay  five  rounds 
and  earn  that  $100. 

Connoisseurs  in  the  ring  seats,  who 
had  been  telling  their  friends  during  the 
previous  interval  that  Freddie  had  "got 
him  going,"  changed  their  minds  and 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he  had 
"blown  up."  They  were  wrong.  He  was 
fighting  solely  on  the  defensive  now 
from  policy,  not  from  fatigue. 

THE  Bear  Cat  came  on  with  a  rush, 
head  down,  swinging  with  left  and 
right.  The  change  from  his  former  atti- 
tude was  remarkable,  and  Freddie,  if  he 
had  not  been  prepared  for  it,  might  have 
been  destroyed  offhand.  There  was  no 
standing  up  against  such  an  onslaught. 
He  covered  up  and  ducked  and  slipped 
and  side-stepped,  and  slipped  again,  and, 
when  the  gong  sounded,  he  was  still 
intact. 

Freddie  came  up  for  the  fifth  round 
brimming  over  with  determination.  He 
meant  to  do  or  die.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  half  minute  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  was  far  more  likely 
to  die  than  do.  He  was  a  good  amateur 
boxer.  He  had  been  well  taught,  and  he 
knew  all  the  recognized  stops  for  the 
recognized  blows.  But  the  Bear  Cat  had 
either  invented  a  number  of  blows  not  in 
the  regular  curriculum,  or  else  it  was 
his  manner  of  delivering  them  that  gave 
that  impression.  Reason  told  Freddie 
that  his  opponent  was  not  swinging  left 
and  right  simultaneously,  but  the  hard 
fact  remained  that,  just  as  he  guarded 
one  blow,  another  came  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  the  compass  and  took  him 
squarely  on  the  side  of  the  head.  He 
had  a  disagreeable  sensation  as  if  an 
automobile  had  run  into  him  and  then 
he  was  on  the  floor,  with  the  stout  ref- 
eree sawing  the  air  above  him. 

THE  thought  of  $100  is  a  reviving 
agent  that,  makes  oxygen  look  like 
a  sleeping  draft.  No  sooner  had  it  re- 
turned to  his  mind  than  his  head  cleared 
and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  as  full  of  fight 
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SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  automobile  industry,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
have  led  the  world  in  quantity  of  production.   The  first  successful  car 
was  equipped  with  Hyatt  Bearings,  and  today  they  are  found  in  practically 
every  car  built.   They  have  long  ago  proven  their  superiority  in  luxuri- 
ous sixes  and  mammoth  com- 
mercial trucks  as  well  as  in  the 
small,  inexpensive,  popular  cars 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co] 
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Factories  Nos.  7-9-10-11 


Birdseye  View  of  all  Hyatt  Factories 


Annual  Capacity 
3,000,000  Bearings ! 


Twelve  mammoth  factory  buildings,  with  a  floor 
space  of  over  250,000  square  feet,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  supply  the  demand  for  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 
And  this  demand  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
already  drawn  up  plans  which  will  practically  double 
our  capacity.    All  buildings  are  absolutely  fireproof. 

In  the  enormous  equipment  of  these  Hyatt  plants 
are  hundreds  of  machines,  including  240  automatics 
and  semi-automatics,  208  grinders  and  special  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  and  description.  150,000  rollers 
are  produced  every  ten  hours.  10,000,000  pounds  of 
steel  are  used  annually.  130  furnaces  operating  con- 
tinuously are  required  to  heat  treat  this  immense 
production. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
the  heat  treating  department  alone.  It  is  so  modern 
in  methods  and  equipment  that  engineers  from  every- 
where come  to  inspect  it  and  get  ideas.  A  2,000  horse 
power  steam  plant,  and  a  2,500  horse  power  gas  pro- 
ducer plant  are  also  features  of  the  wonderful  Hyatt 
Factories. 

Accurate  standards  in  manufacturing  are  assured  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  engineering  de- 
partments in  this  country.  And  the  Hyatt  Labora- 
tories, which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  in  the 
motor  car  industry,  make  physical  and  chemical  tests 
at  every  stage  of  manufacturing,  from  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

The  largest  axle  and  transmission  makers  in  the 
world  have  adopted  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  as  standard. 
In  addition  to  those  motor  car  builders  who  manufac- 
ture their  own  parts,  Hyatt  equipped  axles  and  trans- 
missions are  made  by  eighteen  prominent  parts  makers. 
They  all  realize  that,  to  give  satisfaction,  axles  and 
transmissions  must  be  bearing  perfect. 

The  special  construction  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
makes  them  quiet,  durable  and  perfectly  lubricated  at 
all  times.  And  the  flexibility  means  less  wear  on  all 
parts  of  the  car,  because  shocks  are  absorbed  and 
vibration  reduced. 

Two  books,  one  telling  all  about  motor  car  bearings  in  general  for  pros- 
pective purchasers,  the  other  for  automobile  owners,  will  be 
sent  free.    Kindly  specify  which  book,  you  desire. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Detroit,  Chicago 
n  e  w  a  r  k  n.  j. 


Hyatt  Quiet 
Roller  Bearings 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION— 
The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  consists  of  a 
number  of  heat  treated  flexible  spiral  rollers, 
assembled  in  a  strongly  constructed  cage. 
This  cage  is  mounted  between  hardened  and 
ground  inner  and  outer  races  or  casings. 
This  simple  and  effective  construction  with 
the  high  standard  of  accuracy  in  manufac- 
ture, has  proven  remarkably  successful  in 
automobile  service. 

LINE  CONTACT — Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings afford  a  full  line  contact.  Ball  Bear- 
ings only  give  a  single  point  contact  and 
solid  rollers  only  a  series  of  points.  Heavy 
loads  or  dead  shocks  are  distributed  along 
this  full  line  contact  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated on  one  or  more  points. 

MATERIALS— Only  the  finest  alloy 
steels,  carefully  tested  —  physically  and 
chemically — and  given  a  uniform  and  scien- 
tific system  of  heat  treatment  in  the  Hyatt 
Laboratories,  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  bearings. 

FLEXIBILITY— These  spiral  rollers 
cushion  the  road  shock,  and  give  under 
strain  just  enough  to  relieve  the  gears  and 
shafts  of  excessive  duty  and  are  yet  rigid 
enough  to  carry  the  load.  They  cannot 
possibly  crush  nor  roll  out  due  to  the  use  of 
heat  treated  alloy  steel. 

QUIETNESS  — The  hollow  flexible 
Rollers  absorb  vibrations  instead  of  trans- 
mitting them  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  roller 
or  ball  bearing.  This  feature  materially 
reduces  the  noise. 

RELIEVE  STRAINS  —  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  by  cushioning  the  "dead  Shock" 
and  absorbing  vibration — relieve  the  sur- 
rounding mechanisms  of  undue  strain. 

LUBRICATION  —The  hollow  Roller 
retains  a  large  quantity  of  the  lubricant  in 
its  center  and  the  spirals  alternating  left  and 
right  constantly  distribute  the  lubricant  over 
the  entire  bearing  surface. 

SELF  CLEANING— Grit  and  dirt  that 
ordinarily  would  grind  between  the  bearing 
surfaces  are  forced  into  the  hollow  center  of 
the  rollers  through  the  spiral  grooves  keep- 
ing the  bearing  exceptionally  free  from 
foreign  matter. 

NON  ADJUSTABLE— These  bearings 
require  no  delicate  adjustments.  Given  a 
little  lubrication  they  will  give  a  care  free 
service  that  is  unequalled. 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

"But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strongmen  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 

-KIPLING. 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements  of 
character  which  made  them 
friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in- 
frequent and  indirect  communi- 
cation tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart. 


The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great  cement- 
ing force.  It  has  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  distance.  It 
has  made  us  a  homogeneous 
people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect- 
ing the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes  one 
great  neighborhood  of  the 
whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


For  a  Beautiful 

Schmoller  &  Mueller 
Sweet-Toned 
Piano 

$175 

We  will  send  to  you 
now  at  our  expense  and 
let  you  try  this  piano  Free 
for  30  days  If  you  decide 
it  is  the  piano  you  want —  — ™" 
then  pay  $3.00  a  month. 

Just  think  —  Now  you  can  satisfy  your 
craving  for  music.   A  piano  of  your  own. 

SAVE  10  CENTS  A  DAY 

and  with  scarcely  any  effort  you  become  the 
possessor  of  a  sweet-toned  piano,  Guaran- 
teed for  25  Years. 

Our  unique  selling  plan  tells  you  fully  how 
you  can  procure  at  Factory-to-Home  price  a 
wonderful  piano  at  a  saving  of  from  $100  to 
$175  and  on  terms  that  are  truly  remarkable. 

Do  not  wait  a  single  moment.  Fill  out  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  The  cata- 
logue and  plan  will  come  back  by  return  mail. 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Est.  1859.  Capital  and  Surplus  over  $1,000,000 
Dept.  C.W.  39  Omaha,  Neb. 


Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 
Dept.  C.W.  39        Omaha,  Neb. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  inform- 
ation regarding  your  plan. 


Name  . 


Address 


All  you  can  make  of  it — 
children  crave  sweets  because 
their  bodies  need  it — -and  try  the  flavoring 

MAPLEINE 

in  your  next  batch  of 

FUDGE 

It's  a  delightful  variety  from  the  other 
kinds,  and  then  you  can   also  use 
Mapleine  in  your  puddings,  icings, 
and  fillings  for  cakes  and  for  flavor- 
ing sugar  syrup  for  the  hot  cakes. 
Grocers  sell  it 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Recipe  Book 
"Mupletne  Dainties" 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  E9,  Seattle,  Wash. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  2S2  pages,  788  illustrations, 
67  color-plates.  2561  articles  described  —  all 
musical  instruments  and  supplies.  Superb  qual- 
ity and  lowest  direct  prices.  Free  trial  and  easy 
payments.  We  supply  the  UnitedStatesGovern- 
ment.  Mention  what  instrument  you  are  most 
interested  in.  rrjf?!?  rATAI  HP 
Write  for  the  big    fKLL  LA1ALUU 

|jjg^-  2  P ..mis  of  Supply.       Address  the  i.earer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 
124  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati      332  S.  Wabash  At.,  Chicago 


as  ever.  He  perceived  the  Bear  Cat 
slithering  toward  him,  and  leaped  to  one 
side  like  a  Russian  dancer.  The  Bear 
Cat  collided  with  the  ropes  and  grunted 
discontentedly. 

PROBABLY,  if  Freddie  had  had  a  siza- 
ble plot  of  ground  such  as  Yellowstone 
Park  or  California  to  maneuver  in,  he 
might  have  avoided  his  opponent  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  ring  being  only 
twenty  feet  square,  he  was  hampered.  A 
few  more  wild  leaps,  interspersed  with 
one  or  two  harmless  left  jabs,  and  he 
found  himself  penned  up  in  a  corner, 
with  the  Bear  Cat,  smiling  pleasantly 
again,  now  making  hypnotic  passes  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

The  Bear  Cat  was  not  one  of  your  ret- 
icent fighters.    He  was  candor  itself. 

"Here  it  comes,  kid !"  he  remarked 
affably,  and  "it"  came.  Freddie's  world 
suddenly  resolved  itself  into  a  confused 
jumble  of  pirouetting  stars,  chairs,  shirt 
fronts,  and  electric  lights,  and  he  fell 
forward  in  a  boneless  heap.  There  was 
a  noise  of  rushing  waters  in  his  ears, 
and,  mingled  with  it.  the  sound  of 
voices.  Some  person  or  persons,  he  felt 
dimly,  seemed  to  be  making  a  good  deal 
of  an  uproar.  His  brain  was  clouded, 
but  the  fighting  instinct  still  worked 
within  him;  and  almost  unconsciously 
he  groped  for  the  lower  rope,  found  it, 
and  pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  And  then 
the  lights  went  out. 

How  long  it  was  before  he  realized 
that  the  lights  actually  had  gone  out  and 
that  the  abrupt  darkness  was  not  due  to 
a  repetition  of  "it,"  he  never  knew.  But 
it  must  have  been  some  length  of  time, 
for  when  the  room  became  suddenly  light 
again,  his  head  was  clear,  and,  except 
for  a  conviction  that  his  neck  was 
broken,  he  felt  tolerably  well. 

HIS  eyes  having  grown  accustomed  to 
the  light,  he  saw  with  astonishment 
that  remarkable  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  room.  With  the  exception  of  some 
half  dozen  persons,  the  audience  had  dis- 
appeared entirely,  anil  each  of  those 
who  remained  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
massive  policeman.  Two  more  intelli- 
gent officers  were  beckoning  to  him  to 
come  down  from  the  platform. 

The  New  York  police  force  is  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  sensitiveness 
w  ith  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  city.  In 
between  these  spasms  a  certain  lethargy 
seems  to  grip  it.  but  when  it  does  act, 
its  energy  is  wonderful.  The  East  Side 
Delmonico's  had  been  raided. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  purity  of  the 
city  demanded  that  Freddie  should  ap- 
pear in  court  in  a  less  exiguous  costume 
than  his  present  one.  The  two  police- 
men accompanied  him  to  the  dressing 
room. 

On  a  chair  in  one  corner  sat  the  Ten- 
nessee Bear  Cat,  lacing  his  shoes.  On  a 
chair  in  another  corner  sat  Mr.  Franklyn 
Bivatt,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Fate,  Mr.  Bivatt  considered,  had  not 
treated  him  well.  Nor,  he  added  men- 
tally, had  T.  Mortimer  Dunlop.  For  di- 
rectly the  person,  to  be  found  in  every 
gathering,  who  mysteriously  gets  to 
know  things  in  advance  of  his  fellows, 
had  given  the  alarm,  T.  Mortimer,  who 
knew  every  inch  of  "Blinky's"  basement 
and,  like  other  dead-game  sports  who 
frequented  it.  had  his  exits  and  his  en- 
trances—  particularly  his  exits  —  had 
skimmed  away  like  a  corpulent  snipe 
and  vanished,  leaving  Mr.  Bivatt  to  look 
after  himself.  As  Mr.  Bivatt  had  failed 
to  look  after  himself,  the  constabulary 
were  looking  after  him. 

"Who's  the  squirt?"  asked  the  first  po- 
liceman, indicating  Mr.  Bivatt. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  second.  "I 
caught  him  trying  to  beat  it,  and  held 
him.  Keep  an  eye  on  him.  I  think  it's 
Boston  Willie,  the  safe  blower.  Keep 
these  three  gooks  here  till  I  get  back. 
I'm  off  upstairs." 

THE  door  closed  behind  them.  Pres- 
ently it  creaked,  and  was  still. 
The  remaining  policeman  was  leaning 
against  it. 

The  Tennessee  Bear  Cat  nodded  amia- 
bly at  Freddie. 

"Feeling  better,  kid?  Why  didn't  you 
duck?  I  told  you  it  was  coming,  didn't  I?" 

Mr.  Bivatt  groaned  hollowly.  Life  was 
very  gray.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  he  had  indigestion  and  no 
pepsin  tabloids. 

"Say.  it  ain't  so  bad  as  all  that,"  said 
the  Bear  Cat.  "Not  if  you've  got  any 
sugar,  it  ain't." 

"My  doctor  expressly  forbids  me 
sugar,"  replied  Mr.  Bivatt. 
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A  "made-to-measure" 
fit  in  Florsheim  "Nat- 
ural Shape"  shoes,  and 
a  style  for  every  taste. 

There  is  a  Florsheim  dealer 
ready  to  serve  you  —  if  un- 
able  to  locate  him — write  us. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SUMMER'S  SUN 

deals    kindly   with   the    complexion    protected  by 
LABLACHE.    Users  of  this  famous  beautifier  are 
conspicuously    free   from  facial 
blemishes,  always  retaining 
their  fresh  attractivem 
of  youth.     Delicate  — 
fragrant  —  refined, 
Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan- 
gerous. Flesh,White, 
Pink  or  Cream,  60c. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.   Send  Wc. 

for  a  sample  box. 
BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumers, Dept.  24 
125  Kingston  St., Boston, Mi 


New  Typewriter  $1 8 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $.  OO  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use, 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts,  against 
<I»10ino  ^^^^■■■■^1700  to  3700  In  others.  That's 
*b  1  O  U  ^JHPW  PWM^.  the  secret  of  our  818  price. 
»  fflttT  1  IIIM  IIW    It's  built  In  the  famous 

Elliott-Fisher  Bil- 
ling Machine 
[Factory  .sold  on 
a  money-back* 
I  unless  -  satis- 
"fted  guaranty. 
Wt.  4J£  lbs.  You 
can  carry  for  home 
L  use,  business  or 
trips.    Send  for 
^oataloarandAgtg. 
_  Proposition. 

S.  V.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York. 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  J 
success,  for  memory  is  power.  Besuccess- 
pKful  —  Stop  Forgetting! 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 

^TjP^  makes  you  "Forget  Proof develops  will, 
i  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
^  Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Remember"— 
faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure! 
[  FREE,my$2  DeLuxe  book.  "How  to  Speakin  Public"  1 
|  Dickson  Memory  School  771  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  I 


Bind  Your  Collier's 

A  handsome  binder  with  title  stamped 
in  gold  on  maroon  cloth  —  morocco 
back  and  corners.  Patent  clasps  make 
it  easy  to  put  in  the  new  issue  each 
week.    Holds  one  volume. 

Senl  prepaid  for  $1.25 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
416  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 
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New  York  Electrical  Schoo 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical 
course  in  Applied  Electricity 
without  limit  as  to  time. 

Instruction  individual,  day  and  night 
school,  equipment  complete  and  up-to- 
date.  Student  learns  by  doing,  and  by 
practical  application  is  fitted  to  enter  all 
fields  of  electrical  industry  fully  qualified. 
School  open  all  year.  Write  for  free 
prospectus. 

29  West  Seventeenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 


The  University  of  Illinois 

Announces  the  Reopening  of 
The  College  of  Dentistry 

In  the  Dental  College  Building,  opposite  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago,  October  first.  1913. 

Pull  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  dejrree  of  D.  D.  S. 
Infirmary  open  daily  afier  October  1. 
For  further  information  udilreBB, 
The  Dean,  College  of  Dentistry,  Box  72,  University  of  Illinois 

Cor.  Harrison  and  Honore  Streets,  Chicago. 

Detroit  College  of  Law 

Established  1891.  Trepares  for  the  Bar  in  all 
States.  Two  distinct  Schools  — Day  and  Evening. 
Three  years'  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
Students  may  witness  20  courts  in  daily  session. 
Law  Library  19,000  Vols.  Catalog  mailed  free.  Self- 
supporting  students  should  write  for  pamphlet  de- 
scribing our  efficient  Bureau  of  Self-Help.  Address 

malcolm  McGregor,  Sec'y 

91  Home  Bank  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


LEARN 


A  WATCHMAKER 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Hoiologic.il  Department 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Form'ly  Taieons  Horological  Inst. 
Largest  anil  Rest  Watell  School 
in  America 

We  leach  Watch  Work,  Jewelry, 
Engraving,  Clock  Work,  Optics. 
Tuition  reasonable.  Board  and 
rooms  near  school  at  model  ate  i  ales. 
Send  for  Oalalos  of  Information. 


Cl__a.  men  are  always  in  demand.  TheBliss 

rLiieClrlCai  Electrical  School,  with   its  well 


equipped  shops  and  labor 
give  a  condensed  course 


peculiarly   qualified  to 


Engineering 


Every  detail  taught.  Actu 
installation,  testing.  Cnu 
ma,  complete 


struction, 
ill.  diplo- 


In  One  Year 

years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained.     21st  year  opens  September  24th. 
Send  for  new  catalogue.    70  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

924  Parkway  Building,  Philadelphia 

The  oldest  and  best  school  of  iis  kind  in  the  country.  Instruc- 
tion in  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Physical  Training,  English 
nffid  Dramatic  Art.  School  year  opens  October  7th.  Forty  page 
.catalog  on  request.  D.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Registrar. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Louisville. Ky. 

OhVis  exceptional  advantages  in  its  theoretical  and  scientilic 
courses.'  k  Strong  (amity.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators, 
liuilding,  equipment  and  apparatus  modern  in  every  detail. 
Opportunities  for  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of 
dentistry'  nnequaled.  Information  giadlv  furnished.  Write 
W.  E.  GRANT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  133  E.  Broadway. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

* -  a  js  Location— A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
aj&rj"  the  ureal  an  and  music  center. 

■P  Organization—  Academic,  military  and  physical 
fl  training  departments.    Lower  school  for  boys 

9    of  8  to  14  years. 
H      .  V     Advantages  — Only  recommended  boys  taken. 

Certificatesadmittocolleges.  Writeforcatalogto 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Ohio 
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35th  year.  l'repa 


nasiun 
and  ue 
plete 
faculn 
Gollegl 
corres] 
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Supt., 


tidings.  Lar^e  Gym- 
i,  Recreation  Room 
\e Swimming  I'mt.  Oora- 
equipnient.  Strong 
:  Work  accepted  by 
•».  TuItiontSOO.  Karly 
jondence  advisable. 

M.  Jackson,  A.  M., 

Box  25. 


NORTHWESTERN 

MILITARY  AM)  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Highland  Park.  III.,  £  Lake  Geneva, Wis. 
A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of 
Academic  work.  Physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval 
life.    Rated  Class  "A"  by  War  Dept. 
Certificate   admits  to   all  colleges. 
Limited  enrollment.  Catalogue. 
Address  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt., 
Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 


BENNETT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Medical  I  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  *  46th 

Dept.    I  CHICAGO,  ILL.  (Year 

Co  -  Educational  —  Non-Sectarian  —  Continuous  Course. 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  Begins 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23.  1913 

Enrollment  for  4- year  course  ends  Oct.  15,  1913.  Five-year 
course  commences  January  1,  1914.  Write  at  once  regarding 
"Entrance  Credits",  ami  "Self-supporting  Plans". 

New  catalogue  ready  fir  limiting.    Dept.  C 

BENNETT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  1358-1362  Fulton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Sci- 
entific. Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  $3511 
per  year.  No  extras.  Two  gymnasiums.  New  building. 
Rev.  B.  C.  CONNER,  D.D.,412  Academy  St.  .Williamsport,  Pa. 


The  Bear  Cat  gave  a  peculiar  jerk  of 
his  head,  indicative  of  the  intelligent 
man's  contempt  for  the  slower-witted. 

"Not  that  sort  of  sugar,  you  rummy. 
Gee!  Do  you  think  this  is  a  tea  party? 
Dough,  you  booh.  Plunks.  Getters.  Feel 
in  your  pockets." 

MR.  BIVATT  appearing  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  the  Bear  Cat  felt 
for  him,  and  extracted  a  pocketbook. 

"I  guess  these'll  do,"  he  said,  remov- 
ing a  couple  of  bills.  He  rapped  on  the 
door. 

"Hey,  Mike!" 

"Quit  that."  answered  a  gruff  voice 
without. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you.    Got  some- 
thing to  say." 
The  door  opened. 
"Well?" 

"Say,  Mike,  you've  got  a  kind  face. 
Going  to  let  us  go,  ain't  you?" 

The  policeman  eyed  the  Bear  Cat 
stolidly. 

The  Bear  Cat's  answering  glance  was 
more  friendly.  g£ 

"See  what  the  fairies  |ij*ve  brought, 
Mike." 

The  policeman's  gaze  shifted  to  the 
hills. 

"Say,"  he  said  severely,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand,  "you  don't  reckon  I'd  take  a 
bribe,  I  hope?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Bear  Cat  in- 
dignantly. 

There  was  a  musical  rustling. 

"Don't  mind  if  we  say  good  night  now, 
do  you?"  said  the  Bear  Cat.  "Mothev'll 
he  getting  anxious  about  us." 

THE  policeman  with  the  kind  face  met 
his  colleague  in  the  basement. 
"Say,  you   know  those  guys  in  the 
dressing  room."  he  said. 
"Uh-huh!"  said  the  colleague. 
"They  overpowered  me  and  got  away." 
"Divvy,"  said  the  colleague. 
Having  lost  the  Bear  Cat — no  difficult 
task,  for  he  dived  into  the  first  saloon — 
Mr.   Bivatt   and   Freddie   turned  their 
steps  toward  Broadway.    A  certain  dig- 
nity which  had  been  lacking  in  the  dress- 
ing room  had  crept  back  into.  Mr.  Bi- 
vatt's  manner. 

"Go  away."  he  said.  "I  will  not  have 
you  following  me." 

"I  am  not  following  you,"  said  Fred- 
die.   "We  are  walking  arm  in  arm." 
Mr.  Bivatt  wrenched  himself  free. 
"Go  away,  or  I  will  call  a  police — er — 
go  away !" 

"Have  you  forgotten  me?  I  was 
afraid  you  had.  I  won't  keep  you  long. 
I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
nearly  made  that  $500." 

MR.  BIVATT ' started  and  glared  at 
Freddie  in  the  light  of  a  shop  win- 
dow.  He  gurgled  speechlessly. 

"I  haven't  added  it  all  up  yet.  I  have 
Iteen  too  busy  making  it.  Let  me  see. 
Week  at  the  hotel — two  weeks  at 
"Blinky's" — a  hundred  for  staying  five 
rounds — I've  got — " 

"Will  you  kindly  stop  this  foolery  and 
allow  me  to  speak?"  said  Mr.  Bivatt. 
"When  I  made  our  agreement,  I  natu- 
rally alluded  to  responsible,  respectable 
work.  I  did  not  include  low  prize- 
lighting  and — " 

"You  said  manual  work  or  brain  work. 
Wasn't  mine  about  as  manual  as  you 
could  get?" 

"I  have  nothing  further  to  say." 
Freddie  sighed. 

"Oh.  well,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  I  wish  you 
had  let  me  know  sooner.  I  shall  try 
brain  work  this  time.  I  shall  write  my 
experiences  and  try  and  sell  them  to  a 
Sunday  paper.  What  happened  to-night 
ought  to  please  some  editor.  The  way 
you  got  us  out  of  that  dressing  room! 
It  was  the  smoothest  thing  I  ever  saw. 
There  ought  to  be  money  in  that.  Well, 
good  night.  May  I  come  and  report 
later?" 

He  turned  away,  but  stopped  as  he 
heard  an  odd  choking  sound  behind 
him. 

The  realization  of  the  probable  be- 
havior of  his  son  Twombley,  should  he 
learn  of  these  matters,  had  come  home 
to  Mr.  Bivatt. 

HE  clutched  Freddie  with  one  hand, 
and  patted  his  arm  affectionately 
with  the  other. 

"Don't — er — don't  go  away,  my  boy." 
he  said.  "Come  with  me  to  the  drug 
store  while  I  get  some  pepsin  tabloids, 
and  then  we'll  go  home  and  talk  it  over. 
I  think  we  may  be  aide  to  arrange  some- 
thing after  all." 


Furnaces  and  Boilers 
Cutting  Coal  Bills 


A/TR.  L.  GARRICK,  Bing- 
iVA  hamton,  N.  Y.,  paid 
his  landlord  $5.00  more  rent 
per  month  to  install  an  Un- 
derfeed. Now  he  says  he 
saves  more  than  the  $60 
extra  each  year  in  coal  bills 
and  secures  greater  com- 
fort. The  landlord  gets  $60 
a  year  —  every  year  —  more 
rent  for  his  house  because 
he  has  an  Underfeed. 


A/TRS.  C.  G.  YAPLES, 
Susquehanna,  Penna. 
heated  her  14  room  house 
with  an  Underfeed  at  a  cost 
for  f ue  1  of  $30  for  the  year. 
She  says  it  cost  her  $60  a 
year  before  thatto  heat  six 
rooms — that  now  she  has  a 
uniform  t  emperature  all  the 
time,  no  gas  or  smoke,  and 
complete  comfort  and  satis- 
faction—  because  she  has  an 
Underfeed. 
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R.  HENRY  SCHONE- 
BURG,  rt.Wayne.Ind. 
has  had  an  Underfeed  for 
five  years.  He  say  s  his  coal 
bills  average  about  $27.50 
per  year  for  heating  ten 
rooms,  has  had  no  repairs 
in  the  five  years  time  and 
pronounces  the  Underfeed 
the  best  furnace  ever 
made  —  and  he  knows  the 
Underfeed. 


OUCH  experiences  with  users  of  Underfeeds  are  the 
^  rule,  not  the  exception.  We  have  thousands  of  letters 
from  enthusiastic  owners  to  prove  it. 

PECK  Williamson 
Underfeed  BOILERS 

There  are  over  25,000  Underfeeds  now 
in  use,  each  one  returning  dividends  to  its 
owner  of  50  to  65%  of  former  heating 
cost  every  year.  Is  not  this  worth 
investigating? 

Underfeed  The  Underfeed  will  save  you  $2  to  $3  on  every  ton  of 
q     •  coal,  because  the  same  number  of  tons  of  cheaper 

VingS  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal  will  yield  as  much  clean, 
even  heat  as  expensive  grades.  All  smoke  and  gases,  50  %  of  heat 
values,  wasted  in  top-feed  heaters,  must  pass  through  fire,  which  burns 
on  top,  and  are  entirely  consumed,  making  more  heat.  No  soot- 
covered  heating  surfaces;  no  clinkers;  few  ashes.    Least  attention. 


FURNACE 


BOILER 


Write  today  for  our  FREE 
book,  which  tells  homo  this 
saving  is  accomplished,  luho'm. 
your  neighborhood  has  an  Un- 
derfeed, and  instructions  for 
securing  free  heating  plans  and 
estimate  of  cost. 


THE 
PECK 

Send  me 


WILLIAMSON  CO. 

FREE— 


328  W.  Fifth  Ave 
CINCINNATI  .O. 


Underfeed Furnace  Book 


Boiler  Book_ 


Name  

Address_ 


Name  of  my  dealer- 
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chines  perfectly. 
Cleans    out   dirt  and 
grease  and  lubricates  every 
delicate  part  so  your 
Sewing  Machine 
works  more  easily,  more  smoothly 
and  lasts  longer.    You  do  more 
work,  better  work,  with  half  the 
labor.    Prevents  rust  on  all  metal 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive 
repairs.  Generous  trial  bottle 
and  new  booklet  free. 
i  THREE-1N-0NE 
42ANS. 
Broadway 
NewYork  ' 


'FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


They  have  stood  the  pure  food  test. — they 
are  endorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers 
everywhere.  14  highest  awards  in  Europe 
and  America.  Vanilla,  Lemon,  etc., — 10  Cts. 
and  25  cts. — at  grocers. 

Booklet  of  choice  cooking  recipes  sent  free 
C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Richmond,  Va. 
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KODAK    HOME  PORTRAIT 

Reproduction,  in  exact  size,  from  negative 
made  with  3a  pocket  kodak  and  fifty 
cent  kodak  portrait  attachment,  kodak 
Tank  development,  ve.loX  print 


OUR  BOOKLET  "  AT  HOME  WITH  A  KODAK  "  FREE  AT  rCliR  DEALERS 
OR  BY  MAIL,  TELLS  HOW  TO  MAKE  SUCH  PICTURES. 


EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.,    ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


Of  the  many  fashionable  Diamond  Rings  for  Gentle- 
men's wear,  the  6-prong  Tooth  Mounting  is  the  most  popu- 
lar. The  large  illustration  shows  the  graceful  lines  and 
deep  groove,  enhancing  the  beautyof  the  diamond  setting. 
The  heavy  prongs  afford  absolute  protection  and  safety. 

Extra  heavy  14k  Solid  Gold. 
Beautiful  white  Diamonds, 
perfect  in  cut  and  full 
of   fiery  brilliancy. 
Specially  Selected 
by  our  Diamond 
Experts 


WIUTE 
FOR  CAT- 
ALOG TO- 
DAY. IT 
WILL  BE  SENT 
POSTAGE  PAID 
Oor  large  100-page  Catalog  (sent  free  on  request)  shows 
the  various  diamond  sizes  and  prices  of  this  favorite  ring. 
Marvels  of  beauty  as  low  as  $25,  $60  and  $75.  Others 
at  $85  .  $100,  $125,  $150,  $175,  $200  and  up.  Make  your 
selection  and  let  us  send  it  to  you  for  your  examination  and 
approval,  shipping  charges  prepaid.  If  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  you  have  an  unusual  bargain,  send  us  one- 
fifthof  the  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly.  If  not  justwhatyou 
wish,  return  at  our  expense  and  ask  us  to  send  you  another 
selection.  Our  Catalog  contains  over  2,000  handsome  pho- 
tographic illustrations  of  diamonds, watches, artisticjew- 
elry,  silverware,  etc.  Send  for  Catalog  today.  Do  it  now. 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 

Dept.  D887  108  N.  Slate  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

UreDvhcs:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  St  Louis,  Ha, 
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H  bros  &  ca  ;r*s 


THE 

RflRIS  CARTER 

MAN 

YOU'VE  seen  him  in  street  cars, 
*■    on  the  bill  boards,  in  the  mag- 
azines, and  in  the  newspapers. 
Next  time  you  buy  garters,  be  sure 
you  SEE  HIM  ON  THE  BOX. 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can   touch  you 

are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard  the   world  over. 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

Makers 
CHICAGO    NEW  YORK 


A  Vagabond  Poet 


( Concluded  ft 

ii  scheme  to  make  an  Athens  of  every 
dirty  village  in  America.  Big  enough, 
and  worthy  enough,  to  be  sure!  "-Make 
;i  small  town  beautiful  and  you  make  it 
moral."  His  mission  was  to  get  his  mes- 
sage accepted,  and  first  in  Springfield, 
his  own  home  town. 

HE  began  by  ;i  course  of  lectures,  in 
the  last  of  which  he  recited  a 
poem.  "The  Building  of  Springfield," 
which  was  the  platform  of  The  New 
Localism.    It  begins: 

Let  iiol  our  town  be  large  remembering 
That  little  Alliens   was  the  Muses' 
home 

That  Oxford  rules  the  heart  of  London 

still, 

That  Florence  gave  the  renaissance  to 
Rome. 

And    its  trend  may  be  guessed  from 
couplets  like  the  following: 

We    should    build    paries    that  students 
from  afar 
W  ould  choose  to  starve  in  rather  than 
go  home. 

While  giving  his  new  gospel  time  to 
take  root.  Lindsay  busied  himself  with 
many  activities.  For  awhile  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Then  he 
went  forth  as  an  emissary  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  But  all  the  time  his 
soul  was  in  strongly  insurgent  mood, 
erupting  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  whim- 
sically entitled  "War  Bulletins."  "War 
Bulletin  Number  Three"  proclaimed  that, 
religiously  speaking,  the  poet  had  dragged 
his  anchors,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
counted  with  that  almost  entirely  ortho- 
dox body,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  into 
w  hich  he  was  born.  Once  off  the  reser- 
vation, he  seems  to  have  endeavored, 
pythonlike,  to  engorge  all  the  idols  of  all 
the  cults,  as  witness  these  few  selections 
from  the  very  remarkable  "Creed  of  a  Beg- 
gar." in  "War  Bulletin  Number  Three": 

/  believe  in  (Sod,  the  creeping  fire,  the 
august  and  whimsical  Creator,  maker 
of  all  religions,  direller  in  all  clean 
shrines. 

I  believe  in  Christ,  the  Socialist,  the 
Beautiful,  the  personal  savior  from  sin. 
the  Sinning  Immanuel. 

I  believe  in  thai  perilous,  maddening 
flower,  th<'  Holy  Ghost. 

f  lake  for  my  brother  the  Lord  Bud- 
dha, remembering  with  happy  tears  the 
hours  when  he  irus  my  master.  I  take 
for  mil  friend  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science.  I  cannot  accept  her  teachings, 
but  I  can  rejoice  in  the  peculiar  pres- 
ence I  have  found  in  her  churches,  etc. 

And  while  Lindsay  was  doing  these 
things  in  Springfield  he  was  collecting 
a  group  of  his  poems  and  printing  them 


Swimming 

By  LEONARD  HATCH 


ABOUT  the  springboard,  the  "crik," 
/A  and  the  old  swimming  hole  there 
has  been  rhapsody  and  reminis- 
cence to  spare.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
enlargement  on  the  joys  of  swimming, 
the  sheer  healthfulness  of  the  sport  is 
often  overlooked.  Yet  for  growing  boys 
and  girls  nothing  can  beat  it.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  who  knows  about  all  there  is 
to  he  known  concerning  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  child, 
has  said  in  his  book,  "Youth"  : 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  furor 
of  cold  baths  and  swimming  at  this 
age.  .  .  .  The  moral  effects  of  plunging 
into  eold  and  supporting  the  body  in  deep 
water  is  not  inconsiderable  in  strengthen- 
ing a  spirit  of  hardihood  and  reducing 
ovcrtcndcrncss  to  sensory  discomforts. 
The  exercise  of  snimming  is  unique  in 
that  all  the  movements  and  combinations 
are  such  us  are  rarely  used  otherwise, 
and  are  perhaps  in  a  sense  ancestral  and 
liberal  rather  than  directly  preparatory 
for  future  avocations.  Its  stimulus  upon 
hi  art  and  lungs  is.  by  general  consent  of 
all  writers  upon  the  subject,  most  whole- 
some and  beneficial.  .  .  .  The  very  ab- 
sence of  clothes  and  running  upon  the 
lunch  is  exhilarating  and  gives  a  sense 
j  of  freedom. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  growing 
child  should  try  to  see  how  far  he  can 
swim  or  undertake  any  similarly  foolish 
aquatic  stunt.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about 
his  ability  to  stand  cold  water,  let  a  doc- 


tor be  consulted.  But  speaking  for  youth  as 
a  body,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  swimming.  A  deal  may 
also  be  said  of  its  usefulness.  You  who 
can't  swim,  pause  to  hear  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  has  to  say  in  a  letter: 

/  cannot  lie  of  opinion  with  you  that  it 
is  too  late  in  life  for  you  to  learn  to 
swim;  the  river  near  the  bottom  of  your 
garden  affords  a  most  convenient  place 
for  the  purpose.  And  as  your  new  em- 
ployment requires  your  being  often  on 
the  water,  of  which  you  have  such  a 
dread.  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  make 
the  trial:  nothing  being  so  likely  to  re- 
move those  apprehensions  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  ability  to  swim  to  the 
shore  in  case  of  an  accident  or  of  sup- 
porting yourself  in  the  water  till  a  boat 
should  conic  to  take  you  up.  .  .  . 

Learn  fairly  to  swim,  as  I  with  all  men 
were  taught  to  do  in  their  youth;  they 
would  on  many  occurrences  be  the  safer 
for  having  that  skill,  and  on  many  more 
the  happier,  as  freer  from  painful  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enjoyment  in  so  delightful  and  whole- 
some an  exercise.  .  .  .  And  if  I  now  had 
hoys  to  educate  I  should  prefer  those 
schools  (other  things  being  equal)  where  j 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  acquir- 
ing  so  advantageous  an  art,  which,  oncel 
learned,  is  never  forgotten. 

When  it  comes  to  putting  a  wise  thing 
in  a  wise  way,  nobody  has  "got  any-  , 
thing  on"  old  B.  Franklin. 


om  page  8) 

in  an  odd-shaped  volume,  entitled  '\> 
Tramp's  Excuse"  in  an  edition  of  '.WM,  all 
of  which  he  gave  away  for  the  asking. 

His  summed-up  passion  for  The  Yil- 
hige  Beautiful  was  expressed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1910  in  a  Melchizedekian  pub- 
lication called  "The  Milage  Magazine," 
the  initial  number  of  w  hich  proclaimed 
if  self  also  the  last. 

IT  was  quarto  size  illustrated  to  sur-<P 
feit  with  the  Lindsay  style  of  decora- 
live  drawings,  most  of  them  full  page,! 
and  leaved  in  with  gem  after  gem  of 
most  deliciously  lilting  verse.   This,  like 
Lindsay's  other  publications,  was  printed  f 
at  his  own  expense  and  given  away.  The 
issue  consisted  of  TOO. 

But  recognition  begins  to  come.  After 
the  publication  of  "The  Milage  Maga- 
zine," Hamlin  Garland  sought  Lindsay  3 
out  and  brought  him  to  Chicago  to  make 
an  address  before  the  Cliff  Dwellers' 
Club,  which  expressed  its  appreciation  by.  \ 
erecting  the  sorrel  insurgent  to  member- 
ship. On  the  same  visit  Lindsay  was  in- 
vited to  speak  before  the  Art  Institute  in 
which  for  years  he  had  slaved  unnoticed, 
or  at  least  unregarded.  A  volume  of  his 
poems,  too — the  first  to  be  regularly  pub- 
lished— has  been  put  upon  the  press. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  cities  and 
\  illages  of  the  .Middle  Wesl  slmll  not  re- 
spond to  some  extent  at  least,  and 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
the  eccentric  poet's  Gospel  of  Beauty. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  man's  vocation  as  a 
missionary  of  the  beautiful  is  less  sig-  'l 
nificant  to  the  casual  eye  than  his  avo- 
cation as  a  poet.  Though  he  may,  like 
the  "Eagle  forgotten,"  "live  in  mankind," 
it  is  by  what  conies  out  of  his  ink  bottle 
that  the  world  will  remember  or  forget 
him.  That  this  issue  is  still  in  doubt 
the  pool  has  himself  revealed  in  "An 
Apology  for  the  Bottle  Volcanic,"  a  part 
of  which  may  constitute  our  final  dip 
into  his  quality  : 

Sometimes  1  dip  my  pen  and  find  the 

bottle  full  of  fire. 
The  salamanders  flying  forth  I  cannot 

but  admire 
It's   /Etna,   or  Vesuvius,  if  those   big  r 

things  were  small. 
And  then  'tis  but  itself  again  and  does 

not  smoke  at  all. 

And  yet  when  I  am  extra  good  and  say 

my  prayers  al  night, 
And  mind  my  ma,  and  do  the  chores,  and 

speak  to  folks  polite. 
My  bottle  spreads  a  rainbow  mist  and 

from  the  vapor  fine 
Ten.    thousand    hoops    from  fairyland 

come  riding  in  a  line. 
Lindsay's  ink  pots  have  smoked  some 
promising  stuff.    Who  knows  what  time- 
defying  lavas  they  are  yet  to  flow! 
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$t.  Paul's 


Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  ]8  miles  from  New 
York.  Buildings  completely  equipped. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic 
fields.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  scien- 
tific school.  Competent  master  at  the 
head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box  50,  Garden  City,  L.  L 


NOTRE  DAME  'TiSS- 

•J  The  University  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
Letters,  History,  Economics,  Journalism,  Archi- 
tecture, Law,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining, 
and  Chemical) .  Board  and  Tuition,  $400.00  a  year. 
^1  Preparatory  School  for  boys  over  thirteen, $400. 00. 

Primary  School  for  boys  under  thirteen,  $250.00. 
For  Catalogue  address  (specifying  department)  : 
THE  SECRETARY.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


School  Information 

rOITir  Catalogs  of  alt  boarding  schools  in  the 
MM\.CtM^  TJ.S.  Advice  and  reliable  information. 
Write  kind  of  school  wanted.    Boys  or  Girls? 

Bureau  maintained  by  the  schools 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  1010  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Phone  Bryant  2451.   Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


Todd  Seminary,  For  Boys. 

Woodstock,  111.  1  hour  from  Chicago.  6fith 
year.  Our  ideal — "Kor  Every  Todd  Boy  a 
Good  Citizen."  Highly  commended  to  moth- 
ers Every  graduatehas  succeeded.  Northern 
summer  Camp.    NOBLE  HILL,  Principal. 


Old  Dominion  Academy 

The  ideal  school  fur  manly  boys.  Prepares  for  University 
and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near 
Winchester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal 
climate.  1700  ft.  elevation.  Rate$2<H).  Catalog.  Address 
R.  L.  STEELE,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean,  Reliance,  Virginia 

RANDOLPH -MACON  ACADEMY  For  Boys 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.    In  the  Valley  o 

Virginia.     Equipment  cost  .■  ,          Large  gifts  make  rates 

$250  a  year.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific  Schools.  Gym- 
nasium and  Athletics.  l!2ci  Session  opens  Sept.  23rd.  Address 
CHAS.  L.  MELTON,  A.  M. ,  Prin.,  Box  400,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

Known  for  Character  Building.  A  notable  recordfor  fitting  boy  t 
through  personal  attention,  for  College,  Technical  School,  Bosi 
ness.  Home  Influences, with  mllitaryfeat  ares.  Chosen  men  teai  ii 
ers  live,  work  ami  eat  with  boys.  Healthfully  located,  li  mile 
Iron) Chicago,  Free  Illustrated  catalog  ami  "Results  with  Boys. 

R0CKR1DGE  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  The  fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  IT,  191:: 
For  entrance  requirements  address  the  Principal, 

Dr.  G.  R.  WHITE,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


The  Misses  Spaids  School 

(Accredited) 
3141  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  boarding  school  for  girls.  23i!  Annual  session  be- 
gins Sept.  24.  Offers  Academic,  College  Preparatory 
and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Home  Economics 
—Atmosphere  of  culture,  equipped  with  every  com- 
fort. Under  the  personal  care  of  the  principal. 
Limited  in  numbers.  For  detailed  information 
address  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids. 

Glendale  College,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Situated  in  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  beautiful  suburbs, 
with  ample  faculty  chosen  from  the  best  universities, 
good  equipment,  and  liberal  course  this  school  is  ideal 
for  young  women  seeking  a  symmetrical  education. 
MISS  K.  J.  DEVORE,  President 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Term  begins  Sept.  11th,  1913.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Modern  equipments.  Students 
from  34  States.    Terms  moderate.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  U.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

Monticello  Seminary  ^,511:^::;,^ 

Girls.  Preparatory  and  Junior  C<  llese  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges.  Fine  buildings. 
Laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Campus,  with  tennis  courtB, 
■rrhery  range,  basket-ball  and  hockey  fields.  Rates  moderate. 
MISS  MARTINA  C    ERICKS0N,  Prin.,  GODFREY,  ILL. 

THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 


Boarding  and  Day  School  fm- Girls 
and  Post  Graduate  Department! 

domestic  training,  secretarial  coi 


Intermediate,  Upper  School 
Technical  School  Includes 
rse,  book-binding,  etc.  Mrs, 
1  East  77th  St.,NewYorkClty. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


RfMiiinstnn  No.  6  — $35 
Smith  Premier  Xo.  3  — *S:e 

Two  of  our  special  bargains.  Have  trade- 
mark and  guarantee  like  new  machines. 
Are  thoroughly  rehuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
can  save  you  $25  to  on  any  machine. 
BRANCH  STORES  IN  LKAD1NG  CITIES. 
Write  for  "The  Typewriter's  Confession"  and  catalog. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.T. 


Sex  Lessons  for  Chi- 
cago Schools 

Chicago,  III. 

Editob  Collier's  : 

IN  your  issue  of  July  20.  1913,  under 
the  heading  "Modesty  and  Shame" 
you  give  vigorous  and  pointed  ex- 
pression to  the  conviction  that  sex 
hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school.  Your  editorial  was 
based  no  doubt  on  printed  reports  of  the 
discussion  given  the  subject  by  the  public 
and  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago.  You  will  be  glad  there- 
fore, I  am  sure,  to  record  the  filial  de- 
cision of  the  board.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  July  0,  1913,  the  report  of  the 
( 'oinniittee  of  Finance,  recommending  con- 
currence in  the  following  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  adopted: 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  reports 
that  the  following  plan  for  teaching 
personal  purity  is  submitted  in  response 
to  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Lot  b, 
and  adopted  by  this  committee:  That 
the  Superintendent  he  instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  perfect  a  plan  by  which  courses 
of  lectures  on  personal  purity  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  the  public  schools  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  in  September  next. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that 
effective  speakers  on  personal  purity  who 
use  simple,  yet  scientifically  correct 
language  be  secured  to  give  in  the  fall 
term  of  1913  a  course  of  three,  lectures 
on  this  subject  in  each  of  the  twenty-one 
high  schools,  the  pupils  to  be  grouped  in 
reasonable  numbers,  boys  and  girls  sepa- 
rate;  provided  that  all  pupils  who  Itring 
notes  from  their  parents  asking  to  have 
them  excused,  shall  be  excused;  that 
after  December,  1918,  the  lectures  be 
limited  to  first-gear  classes  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  or  in  biology;  that  kinder- 
gartners,  teachers  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  nurses  be  requested  to  endeavor  to 
guard  the  young  children  from  practices 
taught  by  the  unchaste. 

The.  superintendent  further  recom- 
mends that  a  list  of  lectures  for  the  high 
schools  be  prepared  tig  the  superintendent 
and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  School 
Management  in  September;  that  $10,000 
be  apportioned  from  the  Contingent  Fund 
for  salaries,  subject  to  concurrence  by 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Your  committee  further  recommend s 
that  if,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  teach- 
ing of  this  subject  in  the  high  schools,  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  work 
to  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
sellouts,  the  superintendent  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  carrying  of  the 
work  into  the  elementary  schools,  this 
plan  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Committee  on  School  Management. 

It  will  readily  he  seen  that  such  cau- 
tion as  was  exercised  in  reaching  final 
action  was  due  to  the  desire  to  promote 
real  progress  by  adopting  a  wise  and 
sane  program.  Jacob  M.  Loeb. 
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Here  It  Is 

I TOLD  you    last  week    that  I  had  something  very- 
interesting — and  I  might  have  added  "important" — 
to  publish  this  week,  and  that  I  hoped  you  would 
read  every  word  of  it  and  then  "Think"  about  it.    I  assure 
you  that  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ridinger,  President  of  the  Iron  City  Electric  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  in  it  he  shows  how  "Price  Maintenance" 
is  an  incentive  to  progress,  while  "Price  Cutting"  is  a 
deterrent. 

The  big,  important  point  which  he  brings  out  is  that 
manufacturers  would  not,  as  a  business  proposition,  put 
a  lot  of  money  into  new  labor  saving  devices,  conven- 
iences, etc.,  which,  when  put  on  the  market,  would  re- 
lieve the  public,  if  it  appeared  certain  beforehand  that 
these  manufacturers  could  not  sell  the  article  at  a  profit 
and,  at  the  same  time,  control  the  resale  so  that  people 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  would  handle  the 
article  at  a  profit. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Ridinger  says : 

"The  Writer  has  read  with  interest  the  article  of  Mr.  Brandeis 
which  was  in  this  week's  issue  of  your  paper,  and  was  glad  to 
know  that  some  one  has  started  the  American  people  to  thinking 
regarding  the  'Price  Maintenance'  question. 

"I  believe  the  electrical  business,  as  a  whole,  is  more  affected 
at  the  present  time  by  price  cutting  than  any  other  line  of  trade, 
and  I  also  believe  that  unless  in  some  way  this  can  be  stopped 
and  the  manufacturers  can  force  the  maintenance  of  a  selling  price 
on  the  articles  which  they  manufacture,  that  the  electrical  indus- 
try will  stand  still. 

"Electrical  machines,  devices,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  conveniences 
and  in  order  to  get  them  before  the  public  a  lot  of  money  has 
to  be  spent  in  developing,  advertising,  canvassing,  demonstrat- 
ing, etc.,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  and  the  article  put  on 
the  market,  the  dealers  will  not  handle  and  push  it,  unless 
they  can  make  a  reasonable  profit.  If  the  manufacturer  who 
has  gone  to  all  of  this  expense  cannot  maintain  the  selling  price, 
or  could  not  prevent  some  large  department  stores  or  large 
interests  from  using  it  as  a  leader  at  cut  price,  it  would  ruin 
the  sale,  as  the  other  dealers  all  over  the  country  would  refuse 
to  handle  or  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  device  or  line 
of  machines. 

"The  manufacturer  could  not  distribute  these  conveniences  direct, 
not  having  the  organization,  and  to  form  an  organization  large 
enough  would  put  the  cost  of  the  article  so  high  he  could  not 
compete.  He  must  therefore  distribute  his  goods  through  the 
natural  channels  and  through  people  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  customers. 

"From  this,  you  can  see  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  man  or  com- 
pany to  get  out  anything  new  or  spend  money  in  developing 
some  new  convenience  knowing  that  the  sale  might  be  'killed'  by 
some  unscrupulous  dealer. 

"I  certainly  trust  that  other  magazines  and  other  publications 
widely  distributed  around  the  country  will  take  up  this  same 
subject  and  that  our  legislators  at  Washington  will  soon  see  the 
advantage  of  permitting  a  certain  'price  maintenance'  under  re- 
stricted conditions." 

Now,  1  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  of  "Price  Main- 
tenance" the  deep  thought  which  it  deserves,  for  I  want 
you  to  understand  what  it  really  means  to  you  as  a 
Consumer.  It  is  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  "Golden  Rule"  in  business  that  I  urge  you 
to  do  this. 
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HERE  YOU  WILL  KIND  EVERYTHING  FROM  A  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  TO  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD.  YOU  CAN  GET  VALU- 
ABLE    SUGGESTIONS    AND    INFORMATION    ABOUT    MANY   INTERESTING     ARTICLES     BY   READING    THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


Bookkeepers  And  Young  Men— Attention !  Are 

you  planning  for  the  future?  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  larger  salary?  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  training. 
Accountants  are  in  demand.  We  prepare  you  to  become 
an  auditor,  comptroller  or  certified  public  accountant. 
Correspondence  and  resident  courses.  It  won't  interfere 
with  your  present  work.  Why  not  "Learn  While  You 
Earn".'  Send  today  for  catalog.  Walton  School  of 
Accountancy.  805-81  f>  l'eople's  (ias  Building,  Chicago. 


Would  You  Like  To  Own  A  Good  Paying  Mail 

order  business  >.  We  have  a  line  that  gets  repeal  orders 
all  the  time;  you  can  start  in  spare  time;  invest  a  dollar 
or  two  a  week  and  soon  own  a  nice  business  of  your  own; 
write  for  particulars,  Nadico,  I860  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Capital  Wanted:  To  Manufacture  Motor  Truck 

tire.  Made  for  fractional  cost  of  present  type  tires.  No 
experiment,  thoroughly  tested.  Not  averse  going  in  w  ith 
manufacturer  other  lines  who  wishes  to  broaden  his  busi- 
ness.   O.  J.  Loomis,  5011  Grafton  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 


Build  A  Business  Of  Your  Own,  And  Escape 

salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business. 
Limitless  field;  little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so 
profitable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  51  Slate  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Advertisers,  Mail  Dealers !  Our  Advertising  Guide 

dives  rates,  circulation  of  ^(M)il  different  publications,  in- 
cludes :>u  mail  order  plans.  Sent  complete,  10c.  Dearborn 
advertising  Agency,  534  Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Start  Mail  Order  Business.  Responsible  Corpora- 
tion supplies  best  mail  sellers.  Factory  prices.  Quick  re- 
turn proposition.  Copyrighted  Prospectus  free.  Mississippi 
Valley  Co..  Inc.,  67  E.  5th  St.,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

 hi;  mr  'i.  i  ii'nr  iriinii  hi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiililliiiiniiiiii  inn,  

Die  Making,  Metal  Stamping 


We  Are  Equipped  To  Make  Dies  And  Metal 

stampings  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a  new  patent  and 
want  the  dies  and  goods  made  we  can  make  them.  No 
job  too  small  or  large  for  us  to  handle.  Send  sample. 
Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Hand  Cleaner  for  Motorists 


Wonderful  Invention.      Instantly  Removes  Dirt, 

grease  or  graphite  without  soap  or  water.  Applied  like 
cold-cream.  Will  not  hurt  most  delicate  hands.  50c  for 
sample  jar.  Guaranteed.  Monev  refunded.  Agents  wanted. 
Kwik  Sales  Co..  Dept.  Ml,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  Motorists 


Heintz  Endless  Inner  Liners.    End  All  Your  Tire 

troubles,  prevent  blowouts  and  punctures,  protect  your 
inner  lubes,  reinforce  your  casing,  double  the  mileage  of 
any  easing,  old  or  new.  Save  yourself  jobber  and  dealer 
profits.  Buy  direct.  Rend  for  catalogue.  Frederick  L. 
Heintz,  Hammoni,  Ind.,  Dept.  B. 
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Real  Estate 


ARIZONA 

You  Can  Make  Extra  Profits  Farming  In  The 

Salt  River  Valley.  Fruits  ripen  early  and  bring  highest 
prices.  Hungry  market  right  at  home.  $1110  acre  up. 
Easy  terms.  Ask  for  Salt  River  Valley  illustrated  folder, 
which  will  be  gladly  sent  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent,  AT&SF  By.,  18!)8  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Fertile  Farm  Lands  $15.00  Per  Acre 

and  uii.  Kasy  payments.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  maga- 
zine, one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agent, 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Bldg.,  Room  71,  Roanoke,  Va. 


For  the  Photographer 


10c.    Send  10c.  And  Any  Size  Roll  Of  Kodak 

films.  Will  develop  and  print  6  pictures  from  best  nega- 
tives. Good  work;  prompt  service.  Roanoke  Cycle  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


You  Will  Be  Satisfied  By  Paying  Ten  Cents  Per 

roll,  irrespective  of  size,  to  have  your  films  developed  by 
an  expert.  Write  for  our  prices  on  printing.  Camera 
Shop,  Box  42  A,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Kodakers,  The  Kamera-Meter  Tells  Correct  Ex- 
posure— price  10c.  Free  if  you  send  a  six  exposure  roll 
and  thirty  cents  for  Developing  and  six  fine  Velvet  prints. 
Kamera  Shop,  059  Auditorium,  Chicago. 


Trade  School 


Electricity,  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Mechanical 

Drawing,  taught  by  experts.  Practical  work  instead  of 
books.  Largest  and  best  equipped  school.  Positions  se- 
cured. Write  for  illustrated  book.  It's  free.  Coyne  School, 
84  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


Instruction:  Correspondence 


If  You  Can  Draw  You  Can  Make  Money  Pro- 
viding your  talent  is  guided  to  accord  with  commercial 
requirements.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
put  your  artistic  talent  to  commercial  use  write  us.  Good 
advertising  artists  receive  good  salaries  and  we  teach 
advertising  art  by  correspondence.  Our  students  receive 
personal  instruction  and  criticism.  No  printed  lessons; 
every  problem  an  individual  assignment  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  student.  Some  of  our  pupils  are  selling 
work  done  in  the  course.  Why  not  become  one  of  them  ! 
Send  us  a  sample  of  your  work  with  return  postage  for 
Free  criticism.  Academy  of  Advertising  Art,  1101  Audi- 
torium Tower,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Free  Tuition  By  Mail :   Civil  Service,  Normal, 

Academic,  Business  Engineering,  Drawing,  Agricultural, 
English,  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Physical  Culture  Courses 
thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Matr.  $5.00;  Tuition  free  to 
first  applicants.    Address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 

■iiiiiiiiiiniiiiii  nun  iinim,  in  m  in,   i  i :   '  I  ,  ■  mil  minimi 

Collections 


Red  Streaks  Of  Honesty  Exist  In  Everybody," 

and  thereby  I  collect  over  $200,000  yearly  from  honest  debts 
all  over  the  world.  Write  for  my  Red  Streak  Book,  free. 
Francis  G.  Luke,  77  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  U.S.A.    "Some  People  Don't  Like  Us." 


Miscellaneous 


Powerful  Little  Gas  Engines  Will  Run  Cooling 

fans,  pumps,  sprayers,  wash  machines,  boats,  canoes. 
Carry  with  one  hand,  set  it  any  place.  So  simple  any 
novice  can  run  same.  Get  catalogue  S.  Elgin  Wheel  & 
Engine  Co.,  Dept.  22(1,  Elgin,  111. 


Guaranteed  Refrigerators 


C-a-p-i-I-a-r,  The  Latest   Refrigerator,  No  Ice 

required,  keeps  contents  cold,  sweet  and  wholesome.  Made 
entirely  of  Galv  steel  and  felting  and  will  last  long  time. 
Family  size  by  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  for  $9.75.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Harvey  Novelty  Co.,  Chico,  Calif. 


Loose  Leaf  Devices 


Everybody  Should  Carry  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 

book.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample  with  Genu- 
ine Leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on  cover  in 
Gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  81 M  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.     You  Can  Writ 

them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  neede 
Big  demand  and  good  pay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M. 
Schools,  G4;i  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 


Learn  To  Write  Photoplays.  Easy  And  Fas- 
cinating way  to  earn  money  in  spare  time.  Big  demand.' 
Producers  pay  $25  to  $1011  each.  Illustrated  catalogue  freej 
Authors'  Motion  Picture  School,  Box  130T,  Chicago. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays.     Big  Prices  Paid, 

Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,] 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  De-, 
tails  free.    Atlas  Pub.  Co.,  346  Atlas  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Typewriters,  Office  Supplies 


Largest  Stock  Of  Typewriters  In  America.  All 

makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc. 
'4  to  \4  mfrs.  prices,  (many  less)— rented  anywhere- 
applying  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  cata- 
log 121,  Typewriter  Emporium,  (Estab.  1S92),  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


This  Month- 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible  Type- 
writers at  a  sensational  price.  Terms  $3  a  month — 5  Days' 
Free  Trial— Completely  Equipped.  Guaranteed  same  as  if 
regular  catalog  price  were  paid.  United  States  Typewriter 
Exchange.  Dept.  18,  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Duplicating  Devices 


You  Can  Make  50  Duplicate  Copies  From  Every 

letter  you  write  with  pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our 
"Modern"  Duplicator.  $3.60  complete.  Booklet  Free. 
W.  E.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Window  Trimming 


Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Information  On  Window 

Trimming,  Advertising  and  Card  Writing  Courses,  Boosts 
and  Monthly  Paper.  The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
of  its  kind.  The  Koester  School,  302  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Literary:  Manuscripts 


Authors.— If  You  Have  A  Book  MS.  Seeking  A 

publisher,  write  us.  Privately  printed  books  a  specialty. 
Revision  if  desired.  Reference:  banks  and  authors.  The 
Shakespeare  Press,  116  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN   AND    AGENTS  ARE   IN   BIG   DEMAND.     TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN   QUALIFY,   THE  FOLLOWING  ADVERTISEMENTS  PRESENT  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted  Agents  Wanted 


Agents;  Active  Workers  To  Introduce  New  Pat- 
ented Sanitax  Fountain  Auto  Brushes,  the  only  brush  that 
will  remove  mud  and  grit  from  the  car  without  scratching 
the  surface  and  without  wasting  water.  Quick  sales,  big 
profits.  Rare  chance  to  establish  permanent  agency. 
Send  $1.50  for  agent's  sample,  which  will  be  credited  on 
first  order.  Write  for  territory  today.  Sanitax  Brush 
Company,  2335  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Agents — Amazing  Invention.   New  Business.  No 

competition.  Big  profit.  World's  best  Home  Massage 
Machine.  Works  by  waterpower.  Delights  both  sexes. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  book  on  "Beauty  & 
Health."  Address,  Blackstone  Company,  739  Meredith 
Building,  Toledo,  O. 


Regular  Weekly  Salaries  To  Agents— For  Intro- 
ducing our  swell  line  of  Toilet  Products — there's  our  brand 
new  offer.  We  take  all  risk  and  guarantee  satisfaction — 
one  month's  trial.  Nothing  ever  like  this  before.  Send 
postal  for  details-Now.  E.  M.  Davis,  R  61  Davis  Block, 
Chicago. 


We  Pay  You  $5,  $4.  Or  $2  On  Each  Order. 

You  can  average  many  orders  daily.  Guaranteed  advance 
after  first  month.  We  sell  to  physicians  on  easy  credit  terms. 
Bigmoney.  Light  work;  choice  territory.  Wm.Wood&Co., 
Dept.  K.,  51,  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.    10S  yrs.  in  business. 


Agents  And   Salesmen  Wanted  To  Represent 

the  largt-st  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  "Novelty  Signs," 
Changeable  Signs,  Window  Letters  and  Sign  Makers.  5000 
varieties.  Enormous  demand.  Big  profits.  Catalogue  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  1237  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Attention  Agents  "Mop,  Vacuum,  Crew  Man- 
agers, etc.."  our  indestructible  cleaning,  polishing,  and 
dustless  mop  just  patented,  sells  at  sight,  enormous  profits; 
exclusive  territo  y  to  business  producers;  Wonderful  op- 
portunity.   Duncan  Bros.,  2425  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 


County  Manager  For  A  New  Model  Patented 

household  article  selling  for  S3.50.  Extra  allowance  over 
the  ordinary  commission.  Life  Job.  Sells  over  and  over 
again  to  the  same  people.  Samples  loaned.  Manager, 
122  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Real  Permanent  Business  Better  Than  Running 

a  store.  We  manufacture  guaranteed  custom  shirts,  ho- 
siery, underwear,  sweaters  and  neckties  and  sell  through 
local  representatives  direct  to  the  wearer.  Write  Steadfast 
Hills,  Dept.  24,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Sell  Our  Guaranteed  Goods.  Polish- 
mops,  vacuum-cleaners,  New  kitchen,  office,  and  house- 
hold specialties.  I.arge  profits.  Circulars  for  canvassing 
supplied  Free.  Efficiency  Sales  Co.,  4625  N.  Hermitage 
Ave..  Chicago. 


Agents  In  Every  City  To  Handle  Our  Triplex 

Folding  Handbag;  big  profits,  exclusive  territory;  write 
for  terms  and  free  catalog;  mher  big  sellers.  S.  B.  Diamond 
&  Bro.,  35  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Photo  Pillow  Tops.  Portraits,  Frames,  Sheet  Pic- 
tures, Photo  China  Plates.  Rejects  cre'lited.  Prompt 
shipments;  samples  &  cat.  free  to  agents.  30  days'  credit. 
Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  M-5,  Chicago,  111. 


Advertising   Stickers!     All  Kinds!     All  Prices! 

Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  universal  busi- 
ness help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splendid  field  for 
agents.   St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agents.    We  Teach  You  How  To  Make  Money. 

Gold  Sign  Letters  put  on  with  Roller.  Cost  2c.  Sell  25c. 
Mounted  Samples  free.  Embossed  Letter  Co.,  231  "W. 
Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


Don't  Throw  Your  Rusty  Looking  Tan  Shoes 

away.  Use  Reprus  and  wear  them  for  best.  Makes  old 
tan  shoes  look  new.  Honest  canvassers  wanted.  George 
J.  Kelly  Co.,  519  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Manager  Wanted   In   Every  City  And  County 

to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new, 
permanent  demand;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address  Phoenix  Co.,  45  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted :  A  Few  Young  Men  Willing  To  Work. 

Good  Pay — short  hours— prompt  action  wins  the  job. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  agent's  outfit  and  exclusive  rights. 
The  Progress  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  1607,  Chicago. 


Wanted  —  Live    Agents  To   Sell  Eureka  Steel 

Ranges  from  wagons  on  notes  or  for  Cash.  Wonderful 
money  maker  for  ambitious  men.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Eureka  Steel  Range  Co.,  O'Fallon,  Ills. 


Agents:— Good  Pay  And  A  Steady  Job.  Take 

orders  for  our  fine  quality  made-to-measure  suits.  Easy  to 
sell.  Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Write  now  for  free  outfit. 
Chicago  Tailors  Ass'n,  540  So.  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


Anyone  Can  Attach.    Gliding  Casters.  Amazing 

profits.  Carried  in  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  carpets, 
furniture.  Cost  3c,  sclllOc.  Homes,  buy  dozens.  Bestagents 
article  of  the  century.  G.Mfg.Co.,20  B.Warren  St.  ,New  York 


Agents !    Portraits,  35c ;    Frames,   1 5c ;  Sheet 

Pictures,  lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c;  Views,  lc.  30  days' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Co.,  Dept.  1401,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Wanted.  Best  Paying  Agency  Proposi- 
tion in  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly, 
write  and  let  us  show  von  how  to  make  more.  Novelty 
Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  Of  Twisted 

Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service, 
highest  profit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure 
to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  37  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford, Conn. 


We  Don't  Want  "Agents  "  But  Representatives. 

Contract  given  for  County  Rights.  Six  patents  of  proven 
merit.  Large,  permanent,  profitable  business.  Address 
Modern  Specialty  Co.,  22nd  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Agents  — You  Can't  Afford  To  Accept  Ordinary 

proposition  while  agency  for  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils  is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  territory. 
American  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co.,  Div.  X,  Lemont.  111. 


Agents:    For   **  Everbrite "  Gold  Glass  Letters 

for  window  signs  and  house  numbers.  These  letters  and 
numbers  can  be  sold  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Chicago 
Glass  Novelty  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Agents.  Live  Wire  Proposition  Offered  To  Hus- 
tlers. Exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  new  article.  Best 
sellers.  Write  quick.  Schiller  Mfg.  Company,  G.  175  N. 
State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Something   New  — Sanitary   Telephone  Device. 

Millions  will  be  sold.  Sells  readily.  $1.  Big  profit.  Large 
industrial  company  purchased  1160.  Profitable  exclusive 
agencies  open.    Phondate  Co.,  509  Nasby,  Toledo,  O. 


Wanted  Good  Men  Or  Women  To  Sell  The  Latest 

Cadillac  Combination  Vacuum  and  Carpet  Sweeper.  Big 
profit.  Also  electric  cleaners.  Prices,  territory  on  request. 
Dept.  1,  Clements  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our  Gold  And 

silver  letters  for  Stores  and  Office  windows,  easily  applied. 
Big  demand  everywhere.  Postal  brings  free  sample. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  432  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


You  Can   Make   $  $  $  $   As   Our  General  Or 

local  agent.  Non-alcoholic  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save 
consumer  80#.  Permanent  business.  Big  profits.  Free 
Sample.    Pitkin  &  Co.,  115  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted— Latest   High  Grade  Sanitary 

specialty.  Every  home,  hotel,  factory  and  office  buys  on 
sight.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Big  profits.  Write  today.  The 
Watrous  Co.,  1655  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Sell  Hosiery;  Guaranteed  Against  Holes  Or  New 

hose  free;  build  a  permanent  trade;  big  profits;  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  International  Mills,  Department  I, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Absolutely  Free  For  30  Days  Only.    One  Dozen 

guaranteed  U.  S.  Fire  Extinguishers  with  order  for  three 
dozen.  Special  offer  to  one  representative  in  each  section. 
United  Mfg.  Co.,  1011  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 


Energetic  Men  In  Every  Town  And  City  Make 

big  money  selling  Package  Pure  Food  Products  in  homes. 
A  trial  of  them  means  customers  every  day  all  the  year. 
A  rare  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  money  quick. 
No  experience  required.  Every  day's  delay  is  money  lost. 
Particulars  free.  Send  references.  Schorn  &  Brower, 
54S-550  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Salesmen  Wanted  To  Take  Orders  For  Our 

made-to-measure  suits  selling  from  $10  to  $25.  Hustlers 
make  big  money.  Complete  outfit  and  full  information 
free.  We  offer  our  agents  a  chance  to  get  their  own 
clothes  at  special  inside  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 
American  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  941,  Chicago. 


$2500  Accident  And  Health  Policy  For  $6.00 

yearly.  No  dues  or  assessments.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15 
weekly  for  injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to  men  and  women. 
Ages  16  to  70.  $500J  Policy  for  $10  yearly.  Deposit  with 
State.   Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Kwik  Hand  Cleaner.    Big  Profits.    Easy  Sales. 

Wonderful  invention.  Instantly  removes  dirt,  grease  or 
stain  without  soap  or  water.  Every  motorist,  motorcyclist, 
chauffeur  or  machinist  buys  when  shown.  Write  today. 
Kwik  Sales  Co..  Dept.  151,  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Young  Man,  Would  You  Accept  And  Wear  A  Fine 

tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  smaller  than  10,000,  write  at  once  and 
get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  offer. 
Banner  Taiioring  Company,  Dept.  474,  Chicago. 


Wanted:  A  Man  Or  Woman  AH  Or  Spare  Time 

to  secure  information  for  us.  Work  at  home  or  travel. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Nothing  to  sell.  Good  Pay. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Address  M.  S.  I.  A.,  12  L  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Become     Our    Local  Representative. 

We  show  you  how  to  turn  your  spare  time  into  a  steady 
and  profitable  income.  Samples  free.  National  Dress 
Goods  Company,  Dept.  14,  No.  8  Beach  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Good  Chance  For  One  Man  Or  Woman  In  Each 

town  to  make  big  money  distributing  free  circulars  and  tak- 
ing orders  for  concentrated  flavoring  in  tubes.  Permanent 
position.   J.  S.  Ziegler  Co.,  445-K  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Agents — Double  Your  Income  Selling  Guaranteed 

knit-goods  for  largest  manufacturer  in  America.  Writefor 
free  outfit  and  particulars  of  greatest  money-making  propo- 
sition ever  offered.  Madison  Knitting  Mills,  4S6  B'way,  N.Y. 


Agents  Wanted 


Salesmen:— Working  For  Us  Means  Cash  In  Your 

pocket  every  day;  Household  Device;  duplicate  orders; 
profits  big,  experience  unnecessary.  Write  immediately. 
Specialties  Supply  Co.,  31*  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Agents— Be  First  In  Your  Town  To  Sell  New 

Perfume  Novelty.  Sells  on  sight.  Sample  10c.  Dozen 
70c  prepaid.  Particulars  free.  Wilbert  Co.,  2329  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Wanted:  Hustlers  To  Take  Orders  For  Made- 
to-measure  high  grade  men's  tailored  suits  from  $9.0U  to 
$22.00.  You  can  make  good  money.  Elegant  large  book 
outfit  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  pocket  folder 
affair.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  money.  Handy 
Dandy  Line,  Dept.  A,  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen  Making  Small  Towns,  Whole  Time  Or 

side  line,  should  carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side  line. 
Special  sales  plan  allowing  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes 
quick  easy  sales.  $4.00  commission  on  each  order.  Some- 
thing entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Burd  Mfg. 
Co.,  212  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111.  

Income   Insurance ;    Something  New.  Liberal, 

low  cost  policy  issues  to  men  or  women,  ages  16  to  TO, 
guarantees  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or  injur- 
ies, $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci- 
dental Death,  $15  wkly  for  sickness  or  injuries.  Annual  cost 
$5.    Midland  Casualty  Co.,  1345  Insurance  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Successful  Salesmen  Working  Small  Towns  Can 

increase  their  earnings  during  spare  time,  by  placing 
punch  board  assortments  (jewelry,  cutlery,  chocolate, 
gum).  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Can  use  only  men 
now  employed.  State  territory.  We  want  men  capable 
of  earning  $50.00  per  week  and  we  want  them  now.  Sed 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating.    Devon  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Make  Big  Money  And  Six  Suits  A  Year  At  Cost. 

We  want  200  new  tailoring  salesmen  at  once.  We  agree 
to  furnish  each  man  not  to  exceed  six  suits  a  year  for  bis 
personal  use  at  actual  cost.  Write  at  once.  Make  big 
money  every  week  in  this  clean,  high-class  position.  We 
furnish  everything  free— samples,  measuring  system,  full 
instructions,  etc.  Also  free  advertising,  printed  in  agent's 
own  name.  No  experience  necessary.  Send  no  money— 1 
Reliahle  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  2366  Reliable  Bldg.J 
Chicago,  111. 


Make   Big  Money   Taking  Orders   For  Regal 

made-to-measure  Union  tailored  men's  garments.  We 
tell  you  how.  You  get  everything  you  need— free.  Wool 
derfully  colored,  illustrated  book  of  styles  and  fabricsj 
tape  line,  instructions  free.  Experience  unnecessary! 
Write  a  postal  Now.  We  do  the  rest.  All  charees  preJ 
paid.  Regal  Tailoring  Company,  781  Regal  BuildingJ 
Chicago,  111. 


Salesman  :— Capable  Specialty  Man.   Staple  Line 

on  New  and  Exceptional  terms.  Vacancy  now.  Annie- 
tive  commission  contract,  liberal  advances  for  expenses! 
Miles  F.  Bixler  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Salesmen— For  High-Grade  Side  Line  To  Station. 

ery,  drug  and  jewelry  trade.  Big  commissions.  Pocket 
samples.  Commission  on  re-orders.  References.  Statfl 
territory.    H.  W.  Haslup,  905  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohioj 


Salesmen— Shirt  And  Custom  Tailoring  Especially 

— also  women  to  sell  custom  underwear,  best  for  service! 
fit  and  price.  Whole  or  part  time.  Experience  unneceaj 
sary.    Ohio  Textile  Co.,  212  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio.  I 


Drug  Salesmen  Wanted  To  Sell  A  High  Grade  Line 

of  toilet  preparations  as  a  side  line.  Liberal  commission 
Quick  sellers.  Established  25  years.  Gervaise  Graham,  25 

West  Illinois  St.;  Chicago. 
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Imagine  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasure 
jaunt  with  the  en- 
tire family  comfort- 
ably seated  in  this 
roomy,  handsome 
Borland  Coupe! 


Five- Passenger 
Coupe,  $2900 


Be  sure  you  discriminate  carefully.  Never  have  so  many 
wanted  electrics— because  as  a  type  of  car  the  electric  is 
acknowledged  ideal  for  city  and  suburban  use.  Let  your 
standard  of  comparison  be  the  Borland  standard.  Then 
you  are  certain  to  choose  the  right  electric— the  car  that 
will  satisfy  best. 


Electric 


Either  Forward 
or  Rear  Drive 


Before  Deciding  Which  Electric 
Bear  the  Borland  in  Mind 


Remember,  please,  that  the  Borland  Electric 
has  all  the  best  and  latest  features.  The  grace- 
ful, harmoniously-designed  exterior;  the  beau- 
tiful finish;  the  spacious,  comfortable,  five- 
seated  body,  luxuriously-appointed ;  the  easy, 
simple  control ;  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  mech- 
anism—  your  sense  of  the  appropriate  will 


delight  in  these.  But,  forget  if  you  can  for  a 
moment  the  lasting  service  your  Borland  will 
give  for  every  use — business  or  pleasure — the 
year  around ;  and  think  what  it  means  to  own 
an  electric  that  bears  the  Borland  name.  For 
this  is  an  assurance  of  permanent  satisfaction 
which  every  Borland  owner  knows  is  priceless. 


The  Borland  Electric  Roadster 

$2550 


Here  is  a  unique  electric — the  Borland  Electric 
Roadster.  Just  look  at  its  rakish,  racy  lines; 
its  greyhound-like  build.  For  the  business  or 
professional  man,  this  car  is  remarkably  useful ; 
suitable  in  fact,  for  all  who  prefer  an  open- 
body  electric  with  wheel  steer.  Low  upkeep 
cost  and  ample  mileage.  Equipment  includes 
*tjSXt&C't  batteries;  handsome  mohair 
cape  top  with  slip  covers  and  Klaxonet  horn. 
Pneumatic  or  cushion  tires  optional.  flJOCCA 
Complete   «p^DDU 


The  roomy,  harmoniously-designed,  5-pas- 
senger  Borland  Coupe,  illustrated  above,  is 
completely  equipped  throughout.  Rear 
seat  is  50  inches  wide  and  22  inches  deep, 
luxuriously  cushioned.  Wheel  base 96  inches. 
Motor  mounted  on  specially  designed  frame 
of  three-point  suspension,  preventing  jar  and 
vibration.  Upkeep  cost  reduced  to  minimum 
because  of  mechanical  simplicity.  Horizon- 


tal control  from  either  the  front  or  the  rear 
seat.  Six  speeds  forward  and  three  re- 
verse, insuring  flexibility  of  power  under  all 
conditions.  Automatic  cut-out  disconnects 
power  when  emergency  brake  is  applied. 
"]EXl£)C"  batteries,  standard  equip- 
ment. Standard  makes  of  cushion  tires  or 
special  electric  pneumatics  op- 


tional. Complete, 


$2900 


Write  today  for  the  Borland  Poster 
Book  illustrating  and  describing 
the  Borland  Electric  models 


The  Borland-Grannis  Company 

320  East  Huron 


DEALERS 

If  there  is  no  Bor- 
land representati  ve 
in  your  locality,  write 
or  wire  us  today  for 
our  interesting 
agency  proposition. 


COLLIER'S,  THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


CLOTHES 

and  their  twenty-eight 
practical  features 


Young  men — and  men  who  stay  young — 

keen,  alert,  eager  for  smartness  and  perfection,  are 
the  inspiration  for  the  fresh,  vital  quality  of  Society  Brand  style. 

They  recognize  and  appreciate  the  little  touches,  the  style- 
character  which  is  exclusively  a  Society  Brand  quality.  In 
addition,  they  secure  the  following  marked  features  which 
add  much  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  wearing  of 
these  premier  clothes. 


Coat 

No.  1.  Pencil  Pocket  at  end  of  inside 
breast  pocket. 

No.  2.  Cash  Pocket  on  inner  left  side. 

No.  3.  Cloth  Perspiration  Shieldsatarm- 
pits  to  protect  lining. 

No.  4.  Neck  Cape;  prevents  wrinkling 
below  coat  collar.  Patented. 

No.  5.  Kxtension  Safety  Pocket;  con- 
ceals and  secures  letters,  papers,  etc. 

No.  6.  Boutonniere  Holder  under  lapel. 

No.  7.  Watch  Pocket  within  outside 
breast  pocket. 

No.  8.  Cash  Pocket  in  outer  right  pocket. 


Vest 

No.  9.  Side  Buckles  to  pro- 
duce smooth-fitting  back. 

No.  10.  Velvet-lined  lower 
left  pocket  for  watch. 

No.  11.  Pencil  or  Fountain 
Pen  Pocket.  Opens  in  seam 
of  upper  left  pocket. 

No.  12.  Vestee,  detachable, 
attached  with  buttons;  adds 
dressiness. 

No.  13.  One  inch  outlet  on 
each  side  of  vest  back. 

No.  14.  The  shoulder  free 
or  Athletic  Vest  with  models 
Budd  and  Gabby.  Designed 
to  afford  ease  of  action.  Dif- 
ferently cut  armhole  permits 
of  free  shoulder  movement. 


Trousers 


No.  15.  Permanent  Crease;  keeps  trou- 
sers pressed  and  prevents  bagging  at  the 
knee.  Patented  June  16,  1908.  No. 
890792.  On  all  peg  and  semi-straight 
trousers. 

No.  16.  Cash  Pocket  within  right-hand 
side  pocket.  Permits  carrying  keys,  knife, 
etc.,  on  the  same  side  without  confusion. 

No.  17.  Guard  in  watch  pocket  to  pre- 
vent theft  or  loss. 

No.  18.  Pencil  Pocket  in  right-hand  hip 
pocket.  Very  convenient,  especially  when 
no  coat  or  vest  is  worn. 

No.  19.  Tunnel  Belt  Slides;  hold  trou- 
sers firmly  over  hips  and  keep  belt  in  place. 

No.  20.  Specially  Designed  Button  at 
front  of  waistband.  Adds  tone,  smartness. 

No.  21.   Hip  pockets  to  button. 

No.  22.  Improved  Secret  Money  Pocket 
on  inside  of  waistband.  Closed  and  hid- 
den by  buttoning  to  inside  button. 

No.  23.  Specially  Designed  SidePockets; 
big,  roomy  and  shaped  to  follow  the  form 
of  the  hand. 

No.  24.  Hanger  of  Silk  Braid. 

No.  25.  2'2-inch  Turn-Up,  for  soft 
Turn-Up,  or  permanent  cuffs. 

No.  26.  Reversible  Leather  Belt.  Cov- 
ered with  material  to  match  trousers. 
Can  be  worn  either  side  out  by  unsnap- 
ping  buckle  and  reversing  belt. 

No.  27.  Safety  Catch-all  in  side  pockets, 
to  prevent  currency  from  rolling  out  when 
in  reclining  position. 

No.  28.  Braided  Waistband  on  the  trou- 
sers of  Row,  Chicago,  Ritz- Carlton, 
Gabby  and  Budd  Models.  Gives  fin- 
ished appearance. 


Our  Fashion  Panels 

showing  the  cream  of  Society  Brand 
Suits  and  Overcoats  in  the  new  fall 
and  winter  models,  mailed  for  three 
cents  to  any  address  on  request. 


Copyright  19)3,  Alfred  Decker  <£■  Cohn 


Made      in      Chicago  by 

Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn 

Sold  by  Leading  Clothiers  Everywhere 


To  Canadian  Patrons 

Society  Brand  Clothes  are  also  made 
in  Montreal,  by  Samuel  Hart  &  Co., 
under  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn  super- 
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The  Way  One  Man 
Helped  Out— 


Reproduced  below  is  the  text  of  a 
letter  that  one  Westfield  Pure  Food 
enthusiast  sent  out  to  many  of  his 
married  friends.  He  bought  a  sup- 
ply of  "The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure 
Foods"  and  sent  a  copy  with  each 
letter.  Read  the  letter  and  you  will 
want  a  copy  of  this  famous  little 
guide  to  pure  food — the  only  book  of 
its  kind  in  all  the  world. 


Perhaps,  after  you  have  read  this 
letter  and  received  your  copy  of  the 
book,  you  will  want  to  "help  out"  the 
way  Mr.  Van  Sant  did.  Through  his 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  he  start- 
ed something  that  will  be  far-reach- 
ing. Will  you  follow  his  splendid 
example  ? 

When  you  have  read  his  letter,  lose 
no  time  in  sending  for  your  copy  of 


The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods 


Let  it  guide  you  in  the  purchase  of  your  food  supplies.  It  will  make  you 
sure  your  foods  are  pure. 

NOTE:  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
Westfield  page  that  appeared  in  Collier's  Weekly  for  July  19,  1913.) 

July  31,  1913. 

"Dear  Madam  : 

"Possibly  you  have  thought  that  the  'guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  Act' 
label  on  the  cans  and  bottles  of  food  you  eat,  insures  the  purity  of  the  contents. 
But  such  is  not  the  case. 

"See  exhibit  enclosed,  showing  photograph  of  bottle  of  French  peas — guaran- 
teed by  the  pure  food  laws — yet  admitted  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  colored  by 
the  poison,  sulphate  of  copper.  {I  left  my  penknife  in  a  similar  bottle  and  in 
one  hour  a  very  perceptible  copper-plating  had  covered  it.)  Kindly  note  also  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  defines 
the  limitations  of  these  laws. 

"There  is  one  way — and  only  one  way  -to  be  sure  of  the  purity  of  your 
canned  foods.  Consult  The  Westfield  Book  of  Pure  Foods,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
enclosing. 

"The  history  of  the  Westfield  idea  is  very  interesting.  Briefly,  it  started 
with  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Allyn  to  make  his  chemistry  course  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Westfield  practical  for  his  girl  students.  First  he  showed 
them  how  to  take  spots  out  of  dresses  —  then  how  they  could  change  the  color  of 
fabrics  with  the  aniline  dyes  he  got  out  of  the  candy  they  were  eating.  This  led 
to  analyses  of  the  various  foods  marketed  in  Westfield  and  the  boycotting  of  gro- 
cers, bakers,  and  other  dispensers  of  food,  whose  goods  were  unwholesome  or 
poisonous.  And  the  result  is  that  now  pure  food  only  can  be  bought  in  Westfield, 
and  pure  food  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  ask  Prof.  Allyn  to  analyze 
their  products,  which  he  does  without  charge,  always  buying  his  samples  in  the 
open  market. 

"My  only  reason  for  writing  you  is  in  the  hope  that  you  will  talk  this  subject 
over  with  your  friends,  in  your  club,  your  literary  circle,  your  church;  and  that 
perhaps  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  organize  in  your  community  an  exhibition 
of  Westfield  approved  products  to  show  your  neighbors  and  townsfolk  the  value  of 
pure  foods.  Or  if  this  seems  to  you  to  be  impracticable,  any  concerted  action  to 
bring  about  strong  public  sentiment  and  support  for  the  products  listed  in  the 
booklet  {the  only  ones  you  KNOW  are  pure  and  wholesome)  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  your  community.  The  Westfield  plan  is  not  to  put  the  manufacturers 
of  impure  foods  out  of  business,  but  to  force  them  to  market  wholesome  products 
only  by  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  and  action  against  food  adulteration. 

"These  Westfield  booklets  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Health,  West- 
field,  Mass.,  for  what  they  cost,  ten  cents  apiece.  If  you  want  to  eat  pure 
food,  you  believe  in  the  Westfield  campaign,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  tell  you 
what  foods  are  pure.  And  believing  in  it  yourself,  surely  you  want  to  show  your 
friends  how  they,  too,  can  be  certain  of  getting  pure  products  only. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     "ROBERT  M.  VAN  SANT." 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY    W  .    D.  GOLDBECK 


THE  last  time  I  hart  seen  Posey  she  was 
sitting  astride  her  mother's  fence  informing 
the  boy  next  door  that  he  was  a  chicken- 
hearted  coward.  Now,  with  a  zest  for  sport 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  matched,  Posey  and  Posey's 
mother  told  the  story  of  how  she  had  attained  her 
present  altitude  on  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  New  York 
life.  They  both  regarded  it  obviously  in  the  light  of 
an  adventure.  I  thought,  as  I  sat  looking  at  Mrs. 
Cotton,  how  entertaining  it  was,  that  she  would  some 
time  have  her  own  suite  at  the  Ritz  in  London,  which 
she  certainly  will,  and  shop  down  Regent  Street  from 
a  taxi  told  to  wait.  In  Mrs.  Cotton's  very  pallor  there 
seemed  to  be,  as  we  say,  sand. — the  sort  one  sees  men 
shoveling  into  mortar  on  spring  days — good  for  build- 
ing, no  end. 

Posey  for  her  part  sat  curved  into  a  decayed  morris 
chair  in  that  attitude  of  hers  all  line,  her  eyes  melting 
and  vanishing  on  bright  wings  in  and  out  of  the  story. 
They  would  .just  touch  me  with  their  silken  spark 
and  then  they  would  fly  away  out  of  the  window  as 
little  fireflies  spangle  and  fade  through  a  summer 
dusk.  When  you  are  excessively  pretty,  have  lire- 
Hies  in  your  eyes  and  sway  very  softly  at  the  waist 
when  you  come  into  a  room,  I  suppose  the  world  is 
sure  to  grant  you  all  the  small  favors.  The  achieve- 
ment of  note  is  to  extort  from  it  the  more  signal  ones. 

It  had  been  a  piece  of  team  play.  When  Posey  and 
Milly  were  eighteen  and  nineteen.  Mrs.  Cotton  left 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  came  on  to  New  York.  She 
abandoned  a  dressmaking  business  in  which  she  had 
employed  eighteen  girls,  but  there  was,  as  she  ex- 
plained, nothing  more  for  Posey  and  Milly  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

"If  you  want  to  get  the  big  things.''  Mrs.  Cotton 
vindicated  this  visionary  move  upon  fortune,  "you 
have  to  get  where  the  big  things  are." 

THE  harvest  of  her  ten  years  of  business  life  had 
been  invested  mainly  in  gilt-edged  Posey  and 
Milly,  but  a  fund  had  been  reserved  for  this 
time  of  mutation.  They  rented  an  apartment  on  River- 
side Drive.  Such  munificence  in  launching  two  undem- 
onstrated  careers  received  the  same  sanction  in  Mrs. 
Cotton's  philosophy  as  the  departure  from  Memphis. 

"You  cannot  get  the  big  things  unless  you  get  with 
the  big  people." 

The  girls  began  at  once  to  beleaguer  the  managers. 
They  had  taken  leading  roles  in  the  plays  at  Miss  Ros- 
siter's  school  in  Baltimore.     Hut  they  expected,  of 
course,  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up — certainly. 
Sept.  13 


They  would  have  accepted  any  part,  however  small. 
They  knew  so  little  that  they  did  not  know  any  better 
than  to  go  to  a  manager's  office  and  ask  to  see  him. 

"Have  you  an  appointment V"  the  office  boy  would 
inquire  with  the  lassitude  of  that  species  of  human 
being,  so  honeycombed  with  power  and  sin. 

No,  but  they  would  wait. 

"Nothing  doing" — the  youth  who  had  sighted  a 
thousand  stars  would  just  manage  to  toss  off,  and 
give  his  attention  to  candidates  with  more  profes- 
sional eyelashes. 

THEY  were  so  extremely  pretty — Posey  and  Milly. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  pretty.  They  wanted 
to  be  actresses.  But  they  were  pretty,  and  so 
that  hectic  Broadway  world  in  which  they  were  elected 
to  try  out  what  ore  was  in  them  was  conciliatory.  They 
made  friends,  received  advice,  and  an  intimation  that 
a  stage  career  was  about  as  easily  attained  as  the  top 
of  Mount  McKinley.  Sometimes  a  kindly  person  gave 
them  a  letter  to  a  manager.  Across  a  space  of  velvet 
carpet,  over  a  mahogany  table,  "wide  as  a  battle  field," 
covered  with  mucilage  pots  and  entrancing  stacks  of 
clippings,  Posey  or  Milly  would  face  at  last  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  everything  they  want. 

"And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss  Cotton?"  he  would 
say,  estimating  her  as  he  signed  checks. 

Posey  or  Milly.  somewhat  disconcerted  by  that  pleas- 
ant feeling  as  of  one's  chest  having  suddenly  quite 
ceased  to  exist,  would  make  the  answer  which  mur- 
murs eternally  up  and  down  Broadway. 
"I  want,  a  part,  sir." 
"What  experience  have  you?" 

"Why — as  yet — I  am  just .  beginning,  sir — but  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  try  anything."  The  accent  is 
sweetest  Memphis.  Tenn.,  the  manner  the  best  drawing- 
room  Miss  Rossiter,  but  what  an  edgelessness  there 
is  about  the  elegant  young  girl ! — they  seem  to  come 
by  the  dozens — vealy.  milk  fed.  The  great  man  shakes 
his  mighty  head  on  its  inward  throne. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  says  smiling,  for  no  one  could 
help  melting  toward  Posey  and  Milly  even  though  it 
were  a  waste  of  time,  "don't  you  know  that  it  takes 
years  of  experience,"  etc.,  etc.? 

There  is  a  great  similarity  about  all  these  coveted 
interviews  with  gentlemen  who  have  everything  you 
want.  When  they  began  to  call  you  their  child,  Pose.y 
said,  you  always  knew  it  was  all  over. 

After  each  of  these  episodes  there  were  family  coun- 
cils on  "Just  How  to  Get  a  Manager  Coming  On. 
Before  He  Asks  if  You  Have  Any  Experience." 


"Well.  I  should  like  to  know,  sir.  how  all  these  other 
girls  got  their  experience,"  Posey  once  remonstrated 
at  the  usual  conge,  as  if  a  person  who  owned  nine 
theatres  were  as  much  to  be  held  up  on  his  state- 
ments as  any  of  one's  relatives  talking  about  suffrage. 

They  had  been  in  New  York  for  eight  months  before 
anything  whatever  happened.  Mrs.  Cotton  was  begin- 
ning to  watch  her  balance  at  the  bank  with  a  constant 
cold  sensation.  It  was  the  kind  of  balance  that  when- 
ever you  thought  of  it  you  put  on  your  hat  and  went 
out  and  walked.  ( )ne  day  when  she  came  in  she  told  the 
bell  boy  that  she  would  like  to  rent  one  of  her  rooms  if 
a  quiet  young  lady  could  be  secured,  well  recommended 
and  orderly,  who  would  hardly  ever  be  at  home.  The 
next  day  a  child  on  the  third  floor  was  taken  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  Its  father  asked  the  hallboy  if  there 
was  anyone  in  the  house  w  ho  might  by  chance  bunk 
him  for  a  few  weeks.  By  these  simple  means  Posey 
and  Milly — and  Mrs.  Cotton — first  set  their  feet  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  which  Mr.  Dietrich  Yon 
Cuyl  was  fast  approaching  the  airy  top. 

"It  seemed  just  like  Fate."  said  Posey,  and  let  fly 
a  shower  of  fireflies  over  me.    "He  was  an  actor." 

MR.  DIETRICH  VON  CUYL  was  a  product  of  the 
age.  and  of  old  New  York  stock,  who  was  carry- 
ing a  family  heritage  of  taste  into  a  new  metier. 
The  Dietrichs  and  Von  Cuyls  and  all  collaterals  of  the 
blood  had  always  been  composed  of  about  seventy- 
live  parts  taste  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  parts 
mostly  hauteur  toward  the  absence  of  it.  They  had 
been  collectors — pot  hooks.  Limoges  enamels,  letters  of 
Goethe,  Japanese  prints  in  the  days  when  Japanese 
pi  ints  were  supposed  to  be  Japanese  art.  They  had  been 
connoisseurs  of  real  estate,  women,  and  cheese;  essay- 
ists, diplomats,  even  performers  on  the  'cello,  and,  if 
feminine,  the  harp.  None  of  them  had  by  any  chance 
ever  been  an  actor.  Perish  the  thought!  Rut  Karl 
Marx  and  the  "Third  Renaissance  in  Art"  have  played 
many  a  trick  with  taste  and  old  families.  They  had 
suggested  to  Dietrich  Von  Cuyl  that  he  make  an  occu- 
pation of  a  thing  he  loved  instead  of  only  tapping  it 
with  his  finger  nail  or  eying  it  from  a  padded  chair. 

Dietrich  Von  Cuyl  was  thus,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  close  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  a  gentleman — a  matter  of  some  gratifica- 
tion to  Mrs.  Cotton.  He  also  knew  how  people  made 
their  way  in  stage  careers,  having  been  forced  by 
family  prejudice  to  make  his  ow  n.  He  suggested  that 
they  must  have  some  engagements  to  pose  for  illus- 
trators and  fashion  magazines,  and  must  get  into  one  of 
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the  moving-picture  companies.  lie  thought  lie  could 
arrange  both  matters,  and  he  hung  his  hands  over  his 
stick  and  began  to  speak  of  something  else  with  the 
nonchalance  which  is  so  exhilarating  in  those  who 
are  taking  our  destinies  off  our  hands  for  a  time. 

And  so  it  happened  one  festive  day  that  Posey  and 
Milly  went  with  him  to  tea  in  a  gorgeous  Gramercy 
Park  studio,  hung  with  armor  and  hits  of  ragged 
brocade,  set  around  with  glass  bowls  of  white  iris  and 
chairs  made  of  pew  ends  out  of  the  Touraine  country — 
and  with  a  Wall  Street  ticker  in  the  corner.  They 
walked  back  along  the  avenue  telling  each  other  and 
Dietrich  Yon  Cuyl  how  truly  wonderful  it  was  that 
their  host  had  just  happened  to  he  doing  a  novel 
with  a  tall  heroine  at  that  very  time,  how  delightful 
it  was  that  lie  had  taken  them  in  spite  of  their  noses 
not  being  much,  how  they  loved  his  kind  of  chin, 
what  fun  it  was  to  take  tea  off  a  model's  stand,  and 
the  sun  shone  and  little  children  skipped  beside  their 
nurses,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  struck  the  asphalt  full 
of  ringing  music,  and  Posey  and  Milly  glanced  aside 
into  the  windows  at  all 
the  confections  which 
they  were  some  time  to 
have. 

"That  was  the  first," 
Posey  interjected  her 
little  headline!-  thought- 
fully. 

It  was  a  very  thin 
current  of  warmth,  how- 
ever, which  they  could 
bring  into  the  cold 
stream  of  outgoing  ex- 
penditures. The  lease 
on  the  Riverside  Drive 
apartment  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  fall.  They 
went  to  a  family  hotel 
in  the  Seventies  because 
one  is  not  required  in  a 
hotel  to  agree  to  have 
a  checking  balance  for 
any  stated  length  of 
time.  In  a  few  months 
the  family  hotel  too  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  moved  into  a  lit- 
tle Eighty-eighth  Street 
f  1  a t  —  neighborhood 
dingy.  Girls  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  began  to  be 
stowed  quickly  away  in 
it.  One  of  the  results 
of  Mrs.  Cotton's  exploit 
had  been  that  it  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Other 
mothers  kindled  by  her 

temerity  came  on  to  New  York  with  their  daughters 
or  sent  them  up  to  Mrs.  Cotton,  to  try  their  luck  doing 
monologues  in  the  negro  dialect,  or  to  study  for  grand 
opera,  or  go  to  the  Academy  and  splash  around  at  Art. 
There  was  even  a  representative  of  "the  Kaus."  Mis. 
Cotton  never  quite  got  on  her  feet  about  "the  Kaus." 
It  seemed  at  times  to  be  something  about  the  laboring 
classes  which  would  certainly  land  Linda  in  jail,  and 
at  other  times  it  seemed  to  be  something  about 
Woman.  Mrs.  Cotton  thought  of  Woman  as  a  tall 
person,  about  ten  feet,  dressed  in  the  Roman  style,  the 
same  concept  being  used  for  Lady  Macbeth.  What- 
ever "the  Kaus"  was.  Linda  worked  hard  at  it  and  read 
late  in  well-hound  books,  and  when  anyone  worked 
hard  at  a  thing  and  backed  it  with  print  bound  in 
volumes,  Mrs.  Cotton  respected  it,  whatever  her  own 
"apperceptive  mass"  for  it  might  be.  Everyone  in 
those  six  bare  little  rooms  was  young,  poor,  obscure, 
ami  burning  up  with  love  of  the  game,  except  Mrs. 
Cotton,  and  she  was  so  preeminent  in  the  latter  field 
that  her  status  in  the  former  three  did  not  matter. 

"It  has  been  hard — yes,"  she  assented,  "but  of 
course  that  is  what  makes  it  exciting." 

BY  THE  middle  of  the  second  winter  they  had  come 
to  their  last  ditch.  Mrs.  Cotton,  having  the  dress- 
maker's hand,  kept  the  girls  looking  the  pink  of  the 
fashion,  but  they  walked  sometimes  to  appointments. 
One  morning  late  in  January  Posey  presented  herself 
at  one  of  the  agencies  feeling  an  unusual  ■  accumula- 
tion of  firmness.  She  felt  as  she  looked  over  the  rail- 
ing which  ran  across  the  unelect  end  of  the  room  that 
she  could  .have  tossed  over  her  shoulder  the  pulpy 
man  with  dirty  fat  hands  who  sat  at  the  desk,  and 
walked  off  toward  the  deep-blue  future  with  him 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Something  had 
stiffened  in  both  the  girls.  They  had  passed  through 
the  time  when  purpose  is  made  over  into  determi- 
nation. 

You  do  agencies  in  a  continuous  chain.  You  have, 
as  Posey  explained,  to  "keep  yourself  in  their  eye." 
The  manager  of  the  Carper  and  Dotter  Agency  was 
always  busy  when  Posey  called.    He  was  busy  now. 

"I  will  wait."  said  Posey  with  the  voice  of  Memphis, 
Tenn..  noticeably  compounded  with  steel  trap,  and 
quartered  herself  in  her  young  moon  way  in  a  chair. 


The  busy  oysterlike  man  glanced  at  her.  shuffled 
papers,  and  yawned.  Posey  regarded  him  and  waited. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  much. 

"Very  well,"  thought  Posey.  "I'll  stay  here  until 
he  calls  the  police.  I  intend  to  begin  my  stage 
career  to-day." 

SHE  studied  the  superscriptions  in  large  handwrit- 
ing on  the  neighboring  photographs,  and  invented 
opening  remarks  to  shake  a  heart  of  water.  A 
man  in  a  plaid  hat  who  blinked  constantly  came  in 
and  said  that,  of  course,  you  could  make  money  off 
a  declining  market  just  as  well  as  off  a  rising  one, 
Kansas  was  going  to  raise  250,000,(1110  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year,  and  didn't  Mr.  Carper  desire  to  acquire  a 
few  shares  in  a  chance  in  a  thousand?  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  girl  with  a  Greek  profile,  black  lynx 
furs,  and  ragged  part  book  extricated  with  a  jerk  from 
her  muff. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  give  this  back 
to  you."  she  said,  throwing  it  down  on  the  desk  and 


"All  right,"  commented  Mr. 
Carper,  grinning  at  her.  "You 
ain  't  the  great  emotional  actress 
of  the  century,  my  dear,  but 
you'll  do —  only  take  off  your 
height   every    way    there    is ' ' 
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tossing  a  terrifying  display  of  claws  and  tails  and 
carnivorous  mouths  over  her  shoulder. 

The  oysterlike  man  grew  suddenly  quite  impas- 
sioned.   He  looked  angry  and  anxious. 

"But  they  depend  on  you,  Miss  Eortescue.  I  can't 
be  placing  you  if  you  ain't  going  to  stand  by  your 
word  like  this,"  he  said,  glaring. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  assented  Miss  Fortescue  cheer- 
ful as  a  bonfire,  "but  it's  'The  Green  Lady.'  You 
know  yourself  I  couldn't  lose  the  chance.  Don't  be  a 
stiff  one,  Mr.  Carper."  advised  the  child  of  luck  in 
black  lynx,  and  took  herself  off  without  more  words. 

Posey  looked  at  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Carper  looked 
dubiously  at  Posey. 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  that  part?"  she  suggested, 
since  he  seemed  to  consider  it  her  turn  to  move. 

"Well,  you  probably  couldn't  do-  it,"  returned  Mr. 
Carper,  conversationally.  "It's  only  one  of  the  bits 
but  it's  got  to  have  kick  put  in  it.  I  don't  consider 
that  you'd  ever  do  for  a  part  that's  got  to  have  kick. 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  is  your  class — the 
rainbow  and  shadow  effects.  You  understand  I  don't 
care  who  has  it.  It's  all  the  same  to  me.  Lord  knows. 
There's  no  hard  feeling.  I  hope.  But  that's  my  opin- 
ion, knowing  the  profession  as  I  do,  that  you'd  never 
get  off  with  this  part.  What  for  a  lady's  maid  are 
you  built — now.  I  ask  you — a  foot  taller  than  any  star 
going?  And  all  said,  you  ain't  experienced — I  know 
'em  when  I  see  'em — and  beginners  always  let  a  man 
in  wrong  with  a  stage  director  if  he  gives  way  to  his 
finer  feelings  and  takes  'em." 

He  seemed  to  hang  tremulous  as  a  tear.  Posey 
tried  with  all  the  experience  of  her  arduous  year, 
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four  months,  and  eighteen  days,  not  to  let  her  voice! 

grow  supplicating. 

"That  girl  was  tall.    Just  let  me  read  it."  she  urgeoB 
I'liere  were  eight  lines.    Posey  reconnoitered  them 
for  a  moment  and  then  declaimed  them   with  the! 
fervor  of  Troilus  on  the  Trojan  walls. 

"All  right,"  commented  Mr.  Carper,  grinning  at  her 
so  that  three  long  gray  folds  ran  down  his  cheek. 
"You  ain't  the  great  emotional  actress  of  the  cen-| 
fury,  my  dear,  but  you'll  do — only  take  off  your  height 
every  way  there  is."  and  he  wrote  her  out  an  appli- 
cation  to  enter  Paradise  under  Carper  and  Dotte— | 
patronage. 

Experience!    It  was  a  four  months'  tour  in  stock.  J 
Every    night    for    four    months    Posey    said  twice: 
"Madame,  monsieur  le  baron  ees  come,"  and  made  herj 
exit  with  a  curtsy  and  flirt  of  skirts.    Once  she  said' 
with  another  curtsy  and  flirt  of  skirts:  "Oui,  mon- 
sieur, he  ees  so  small,  so  quick  ovair,  ze  little — how 
you  say — kees — one ! — he  is — nossing  !"    And  in  heJ 
great  scene  she  said:  "Alas!  madame,  catastrophe  of 

ze  greatest  —  monsieur 
le  baron  ees  keel  him- 
self !"  and  she  had  quite 
an  elaborate  piece  of] 
business  throwing  up 
windows  and  fanning 
the  star  with  one  of 
those  entrancing  lace- 
flounced  aprons  so  effi- 
cacious in  reviving 
f  a  i  n  t  i  n  g  actresses. 
"Kick !"  she  said  to 
herself  the  last  thing 
every  night,  and 
thought  it  in  the  morn- 
ing before  her  brain  had 
fairly  fronted  the  light 
of  day. 

The  company  was  a 
merry  crew.  In  one  place, 
where  the  rear  bedrooms 
of  the  hotel  looked  out 
over  a  wild  little  brook, 
the  girls  who  occupied 
them  used  to  fish  from 
the  windows  after  they 
came  home  from  the 
theatre  at  night.  And 
one  night  Posey  amid 
shrieks  of  incredulity 
pulled  up  a  rainbow 
trout.  I'hey  tried  to 
keep  it  in  the  water 
pitcher  to  show  the 
heavy  tragedy  man  who 
went  in  for  stories  in 
the  fishing  way,  but 
somehow  it  "caught  a 
bad  cold  in  the  night  and — wasn't  it  too  bad! — it 
died."    Posey  appeared  very  commiserating. 

On  this  tour  Posey  had,  too,  her  first  experience 
of  the  ultimate  adventure.  The  manager  asked  her 
to  marry  him.  I  suppose  Posey  was  one  to  set  the 
middle-aged  masculine  imagination  brooding  that  "a 
man  ought  to  have  a  home — I'm  just  out  on  the 
street — life  not  coming  to  anything — bachelors  ought 
to  be  taxed."  The  manager  in  hand  was  a  man  who 
understood  business.  He  saw  that  she  was  ambitious. 
If  she  would  marry  him — thus  he  pressed  his  suit — he 
would  give  her  all  the  things  she  wanted. 

"I'm  going  to  have-  them  anyway,"  replied  Posey 
Cotton  placidly,  and  negotiations  were  closed. 

"He  wasn't  so  very  nice,"  she  explained  this  dis- 
crimination at  a  time  when  one  is  in  no  position  to  he  I 
"choicey." 

Mrs.  Cotton  was  so  glad  to  have  Posey  back  at  the! 
end  of  the  tour  that  she  thought  she  had  never  before 
been  so  glad  of  anything.     She  would  have  liked 
literally  to  sleep  on  the  girl's  doormat.    Milly  had 
had  nothing.    Posey  returned  to  famous  illustrators 
and  moving  pictures  for  the  month  still  remaining 
of  the  season.  The  summer  wore  on  stagnant.  August 
brought  a  fresh  wind  to  lift  their  waiting  sails.    A I 
lady  with  whom  they  had  made  friends  in  the  hotel! 
arranged  a  little  dinner  party  at  the  Knickerbocker 
at  which  they  were  to  meet  her  friend.  Miss  Trottie* 
Fairfax,  who  might  help  them.   If  it  had  not  been  fora 
the  Riverside  Drive  apartment  and  the  family  hotel! 
in  the  Seventies,  they  would  never,  as  Mrs.  Cotton! 
pointed  out.  have  known  either  Dietrich  Von  Cuyl  orM 
Miss  Trottie  Fairfax. 


T 


'HE  girls  had  never  been  much  to  the  cafes.  Mr 
Cotton  did  not  want  them  seen  there,  she  said, 
until  they  could  be  seen  with  the  right  people. 
Miss  Trottie,  if  not  precisely  one  of  those  for  who 
this  expression  w  as  originally  coined,  came  well  unde 
it  for  Mrs.  Cotton's  purposes.  She  proved  to  be  an 
amiable  young  person  in  a  Liberty  frock  of  such  India 
mull  as  one  thinks  of  for  the  infants  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  a  pink  tulle  hat  with  a  cream-colored  osprey. 
She  was  booked  to  star  in  "The  Gunpowder  Girl '  for 
the  following  winter.  Posey  and  Milly  drank  up  her 
every  gesture  and  observed       (Concluded  on  page  29)  ] 
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nspiration  Heights 

By  Elizabeth  Gaines  Wile  ox  son 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     WILLIAM  HOTTINGER 


A LETTER  from  a  rich  uncle  is  supposed  to  be 
a  gratifying  occurrence,  especially  when  such 
letters  generally  contain  a  remittance.  The 
fact  that  his  rich  uncle's  letters  came  in  the 
smallest  and  cheapest  possible  of  envelopes,  addressed 
in  a  cramped  scrawl  and  soiled  with  finger  prints, 
was  not  all  that  modified  Brandt's  gratification  when 
he  received  one.  Brandt  simply  had  the  tendency,  not 
uncommon  among  nephews  of  rich  uncles,  to  think  that 
the  remittances  should  be  more  frequent,  larger,  and 
accompanied  by  fewer  remonstrances  and  less  advice. 

The  avuncular  letter  that  finally  upset  his  calcula- 
tions and  altered  his  course  for  life  read  like  this: 

Yakima,  Wash..  Jan.  8,  1009. 

Deak  nephy.  *  inclose  hearwith  a  hunderd  dol- 
lars, its  the  last  bean  your  (jointer  get  till  you 
arn  same.  you  have  h<< n  out  of  school  five  year 
now  and  haint  done  a  blame  thing  but  mess  up 
irith  dobbins  of  paint,  i  aint  saying  a  word  aginst 
that  there  pichter  of  a  wheat  field  you  sent  to 
your  aunt  ellen  for  her  Birthday  tho  same  cost 
me  over  f.'t)  four  dollars  at  the  express  office  and 
your  aunt  bought  a  (15)  fifteen  dollar  frame  to 
go  around  it  and  also  it  cost  me  (9)  nine  dollars 
to  git  the  pichter  molding  on  to  hang  it  up  on  to 
because  sam  got  the  wall  plaster  all  so  tore  up 
it  had  to  be  plastered  half  way  around  all  over 
again,  i  allow  howsumever  it  is  now  time  for  you 
to  git  in  and  fish  or  cut  bait,  i  want  you  should 
pack  up  your  duds  and  hike  out  here  where  real 
folks  is:  them  friends  of  yourn  back  there  is  just 
a  set  of  fiuzies.  i  will  make  you  an  offer  as  fal- 
ters, to  whig,  you  can  take  that  there  hunderd 
and  go  to  scratch  or  you  can  pack  your  duds  as 
hereinbefore  stated  and  hit  the  trail  fortius  ranch 
and  work  here  ontill  you  git  enough  ahead  to 
make  a  first  payment  when  i  will  sell  you  as  rich 
a  forty  as  is  in  all  Yakima  country  on  easy  pay- 
ments with  interest,  you  will  get  regler  waff*  'S 
and  board  same  as  the  rest  of  the  hands  and  not 
a  bean  more  with  the  lone  of  eny  of  the  drivin 
hosses  to  take  a  girl  out  driving  with  on  Sunday, 
there  is  one  owns  the  ranch  joined  onto  mine  and 
if  you  have  got  any  sense  at  all  you  will  set  to 
and  marry  her.  sense  runs  in  the  Ashe  fambly, 
but  by  ham,,  hrandt,  i  sometimes  think  it  run  out 
before  it  got  to  you.  she  is  a  long  legged  rangy 
critter  about  seventeen  hands  high  and  has  the 
finest  apple  land  in  the  state,  her  eyes  sorter  toe 
in  but  sins  highly  egicated  and  if  you  have  eny 
sense  you  will  marry  her.  let  me  hear  what  you 
are  going  to  do  about  this  because  i  have  got  to 
figger  on  hands  for  the  summer,  you  probably 
wont  amount  to  much  till  you  git  seasoned  but 
youll  take  up  some  room. 

your  affectionate  uncle  Peter,  your  aunt  Ellen 
sends  her  love,  dont  forget  it  is  the  last  bean, 
real  wheat  is  (80)  eighty  cents  a  bushel,  have 
you  ever  arnt  eny  on  tohat  you  painted.'  do  some 
thinkin,  hrandt. 

Accordingly  Brandt  did  some  thinking,  as  Uncle 
Peter  suggested.  Fanny  Kent  helped  him  think.  He 
was  engaged  to  Fanny.  Fanny  operated  an  adding 
machine  in  a  gas-fixture  business.  She  worked  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  Brandt  had  all  day  for 
thinking  before  he  saw  her.  He  simply  gave  her 
Uncle  Peter's  letter  to  read.  Fanny  was  a  practical 
person  who  had  abandoned  a  career  and  the  master- 
piece after  a  short,  hard  struggle,  but  she  had  always 
seemed  in  accord  with  Brandt's  ambitions;  at  any 
rate,  she  had  never  voiced  any  sentiments  to  the  con- 
trary. But  now  she  looked  at  him  rather  wearily 
and  asked : 

"Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind?" 

She  was  a  white-faced,  slight  little  thing,  pretty 
and  serious  eyed,  and  with  a  particularly  lovely 
mouth.  But  tired  lines  were  beginning  to  drag  at 
her  face.  Adding  machines  operated  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  contribute  such  lines. 

BRANDT  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  and  Fanny 
answered  the  look. 

"Well,  Brandt,  you  can't  go  on  like  this  for- 
ever. Why  not  go  out  there  and  get  a  home  started. 
You  can  keep  on  painting  there  if  you  wish,  when 
there's  nothing  else  to  do.'' 

"Fanny  !  How  preposterous !  I  didn't  suppose  you 
had  it  in  you  to  say  anything  so  silly." 

"I  do  not  see  how  it  is  preposterous,"  combated 


Fanny.  "I  think  your  uncle  is  right.  You  are  twenty- 
six,  Brandt,  and  I'm  half  a  year  older.'' 

With  that  for  a  start,  a  long  argument  followed,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  Brandt  was  white  with  anger 
and  Fanny's  green  eyes  were  greener  than  usual.  That 
night  Brandt  wrote  to  Uncle  Peter  and  declined  the 
ranch  job,  but  in  such  a  tenderly  respectful  way  that 
it  almost — but  not  quite — touched  Uncle  Peter  for 
another  hundred.  But  Uncle  Peter's  reply  still  bored 
firmly  to  the  point : 

J  want  you  should  remember  ncfy  if  you  change 
your  mind  there's  forty  dollars  a  month  and  board 
in  it  for  you  but  not  airy  bean  more  will  i  send 
you  to  loaf  on  not  even  if  i  know  you  arc  travclin 
on  Shanks  marc. 

Two  weeks  later  Fanny  married  William  Brown,  an 
energetic  young  man  well  connected  with  the  gas- 
fixture  business.  He  was  not  rich  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  sentiment  in  the  matter,  Fanny  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  thin-haired,  thick-figured,  rich  lord  of  the 
works  who  rolled  up  in  a  wadded  limousine;  but  as 
that  gentleman  did  not  even  offer  her  the  place  in  his 
life  that  middle-aged  rich  gentlemen  in  his  circum- 
stances sometimes  offer  to  poor  young  women  in  hers, 
she  married  William  and  they  immediately  went  to 
housekeeping  with  everything  of  good  quality  and  fully 
paid  for,  and  she  has  no  further  part  in  this  story. 

BEING  engaged  to  Fanny  was  a  five-year  habit  with 
Brandt,  and  he  felt  horribly  bereaved  without 
her.  He  decided  to  go  West  after  all.  But  in  the 
meantime  so  much  of  the  hundred  dollars  had  been 
spent  that  he  had  not  enough  left  to  buy  a  ticket  as 
far  as  eastern  Washington.  While  he  passed  an- 
other month  trying  to  dispose  of  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures for  anything  like  his  estimate  of  their  value, 
the  balance  of  the  hundred  went.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Enoch  Boggs 
of  Seattle,  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  beautifully 
illustrated  literature  concerning  and  descriptive  of  a 
certain  addition  to  the  City  of  Seattle  that  Boggs 
had  platted  and  put  on  the  market.  He  and  Boggs 
had  been  schoolfellows  in  the  Middle  East,  and  since 
Boggs  went  West,  Brandt  had  occasionally  received 
letters  from  him — letters  that  breathed  a  fire  of 
energy,  aspiration,  courage,  and  success.    Boggs  was 


"Go  slow,  old  girl,"  she  communicated  to  her  re- 
flection in  the  mirror.  "Go  slow.  There's  some 
sort  of  a  Dolly  person  waiting  where  he  came  from  " 


considerably  older  than  Brandt,  and  at  school  they 
had  had  little  in  common;  but  now  in  his  present 
straits,  Brandt  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  port,  and 
wrote  frankly,  asking  his  advice. 

"There's  all  the  chance  in  the  world  here  for  every- 
body," acclaimed  Boggs  with  Boggsy  enthusiasm. 
"It's  just  up  to  you,  old  man.  We've  got  a  proposition 
right  in  our  ten  by  twelve  office  that  ought  to  clean 
us  up  half  a  million  in  a  year  if  handled  right.  Clean, 
straight,  hot-cake,  sure-thing  business  and  no  graft.  We 
can  use  a  dozen  live  wires.  If  you're  on,  come  ahead." 

BRANDT  wrote  asking  for  a  little  more  definite 
information  as  to  just  what  he  would  be  "on" 
to  when  he  should  arrive,  and  was  not  wholly 
convinced  that  Fortune  had  opehed  her  widest,  door 
to  him  when  he  learned  that  he  was  to  sell  lots  in  a 
new  city  addition.  Boggs  could  strain  large  effects 
out  of  nothing.  But  the  day  he  received  Boggs's  last 
letter,  he  was  feeling  particularly  blue,  desperately 
futile,  dejectedly  beaten.  That  night  he  sat  reading 
the  illustrated  prospectus  of  Boggs's  new  city  addi- 
tion, called  "Inspiration  Heights,"  pictured  on  a  high 
table-land,  bounded  by  lakes  and  mountains  and  Puget 
Sound.  Beautiful  bungalows  were  photographed  on 
beautiful  streets.  A  particularly  picturesque  hotel 
stood  on  a  smooth  flower-decorated  lawn.  The  line 
under  the  picture  read :  "We  expect  to  have  this 
ready  for  occupancy  by  midsummer.  It  will  be  leased 
by  a  prominent  Seattle  hotel  man."  Another  para- 
graph confidently  announced :  "We  expect  to  have  the 
addition  under  sidewalk  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
streets  will  be  illuminated  with  three-cluster  lights 
placed  in  the  trees  along  the  sidewalk." 

Brandt  drowsed  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
there  selling  lots,  and  as  fast  as  he  sold  a  lot  he  took 
a  spade  and  removed  it  and  Enoch  put  another  in  its 
place,  working  very  rapidly  and  urging  Brandt  on  with 
an  earnestly  chanted  refrain  :  "Boy,  boy,  be  a  wire,  be 
a  wire,  be  a  wire — a  live,  live,  live — "  chanted  Boggs. 

The  next  morning  Brandt  arose,  sold  all  he  had, 
including  his  watch,  and  raised  just  $200.  He  bought 
a  ticket  for  Seattle. 

When  he  arrived,  it  was  raining.  All  the  world 
splashed  around  under  umbrellas.  Brandt  dived  into 
a  hotel  conveyance.  He  dived  from  that  into  a  hotel. 
It  was  a  very  middling  sort  of  hotel,  and  the  office 
floor  was  covered  with  linoleum  upon  which  wept  the 
umbrellas  of  many  wet  persons.  Brandt  hated  rain. 
He  hated  wet  persons.  He  had  traveled  in  a  state  of 
depression;  he  was  still  obsessed  by  it,  and  the  rain 
and  wet  people  filled  him  with  horrors. 

"No,  I  will  not  take  a  room,  at  least  not  till  later. 
I  wish  to  look  up  some  friends  first.  Where's  your 
dining  room?" 

"Next  door.  Right  out  front,"  answered  the  clerk 
briskly.  Brandt  looked  wretched.  To  go  out  front 
was  to  get  rained  on.  He  had  no  umbrella.  But  he 
tried  it,  ducking  from  door  to  door  with  his  shoulders 
drawn  up.  After  eating,  he  ducked  back  again,  and 
sent  out  for  an  umbrella.  While  waiting  for  it,  he 
stared  gloomily  out  the  window  at  the  people  splashing 
past.  A  fat  man  drifted  in  and  took  a  chair  near 
Brandt.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  gave  it  a  shake. 
Brandt  edged  away  from  him. 

"Wet  day,"  said  the  man  conversationally.  Brandt 
grunted. 

"But  it  was  a  fine  day  last  Tuesday,"  added  the 
man  cheerfully. 

"Is  a  'fine  day'  so  rare  here  that  you  talk  of  it  for 
a  week  afterward?"  asked  Brandt.  The  man  placidly 
dug  up  a  pipe  and  filled  it.  Strangers  who  took  un- 
kindly to  the  climate  did  not  excite  him. 

"Oh,  so,  so!"  he  observed  mildly.  "This  is  our 
rainy  season,  you  see." 

THE  umbrella  came  and  Brandt  fared  forth  to 
find  Boggs.  He  found  the  little  office  open  but 
uninhabited,  and  it  was  almost  as  small  as 
Hoggs  bad  said.  A  cheap  pine  desk,  a  typewriter  table, 
and  three  chairs  furnished  it.  Several  city  maps  bung 
on  the  wall,  and  a  blue  print  of  "Inspiration  Heights." 
As  lie  stood  vaguely  undecided,  a  girl  came  in,  bring- 
ing a  dampish,  rubbery  atmosphere  with  her.  She 
unfastened  a  raincoat  as  she  entered,  got  out  of  it 
with  a  jerk,  and  hooked  it  to  a  wall  rack  in  the  corner, 
at  the  same  time  speaking  to  Brandt. 

"Looking  for  Mr.  Boggs  or  one  of  the  salesmen?" 
She  had  an  air  of  breezy,  impersonal  familiarity. 
She  twitched  off  a  red-knitted  cap  and  attached  if  to 
the  hook  above  the  coat,  and  ran  her  fingers  through  a 
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crinkly  mass  of  drab  hair,  making  it  stand  out  in 
amazing  proportions. 

"Yes,  1  wish  to  see  Mr.  Boggs,"  answered  Brandt, 
and  even  to  himself  his  voice  sounded  mournful.  The 
truth  \v;is  that  the  day  was  so  dismal,  the  prospect 
looked  so  gloomy,  and  his  spirits  were  so  low  that  he 
just  wanted  to  sit  down  and  cry.  The  large  girl  save 
her  rough,  short,  brown  skirt  a  shake,  and  straddled 
across  the  room  to  squeeze  into  the  small  space  be- 
tween the  typewriter  table  and  the  window. 

"lie's  gone  out  to  Inspiration  Heights.  He  took  out 
some  parties  to  show  'em  lots.  If  it's  about  lots  you 
want  to  know.  I  can  show  you  what  we  have  on  the 
blue  print  and  tell  yon  the  prices." 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  care  about  the  lots.  If  you  will 
tell  me  whal  car  to  take — " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"Sure.   It's  the  new  Interurban.   It's  about  a  hour's 
ride,  you   know,  and  a  mile  walk 
west  Hi'  I  he  station.     But,  say.  you 
wouldn't   more  than   get  there  be- 
fore —    ( >h.  hello,  there  !" 

SHE  suddenly  broke  off  and  ad- 
dressed this  last  over  Brandt's 
shoulder  to  a  soot-grimed  man 
who  had  come  in  and  stood  dripping 
at  Brandt's  heels.  Brandt  moved 
sideways  with  a  feeling  of  strong 
repulsion.  The  girl  unwedged  her- 
self and  strode  forward. 

"Say.  Mr.  Boggs  has  just  gone  old. 
there.  He  left  a  check  for  you;  he 
thought  probably  you  would  come 
into  town,  it  was  so  rainy.  What's 
doing'.'" 

"We're  eomin'  on  pretty  fair,"  re- 
plied the  sooty  one,  folding  the 
check  into  his  purse.  "I  run  out  of 
dynamite  this  morning  and  thought 
I'd  better  take  advantage  of  this 
cussed  downpour  to  come  in  and  git 
some  more.  We've  done  got  Main 
Street  all  hlowed,  but  it'll  take  forty 
pound  more  to  blow  out  that  there 
boulevard.  Some  of  them  stumps  is 
stickers,  lemme  tell  you.  I  ain't 
sure  yet  but  it'd  be  cheaper  to  get 
a  donkey  engine  and  pull  'em  than 
to  use  such  a  blasted  lot  o'  powder 
blowin'  "em." 

"Well,  see  here,"  cut  in  the  young 
woman,  "you  fellows  will  have  to  get 
that  clearing  done  and  some  side- 
walk down  right  away.  We've  used 
up  every  bloomin'  one  of  the  old 
prospectuses,  and  our  new  ones  can't 
be  sent  out  until  we  actually  get 
some  sidewalk  down!  D'you  get 
that?  It's  printed  in  black  and 
white  that  sidewalks  and  lights  are 
in.  There's  not  a  darn  "We  ex- 
pect" on  "Our  proposed"  to  take 
off  the  curse.  If  we  should  send  'em 
out  now,  we'd  go  to  jail  for  using 
the  mail  to  defraud  suckers." 

"Well,  b'golly."  protested  the  man, 
"we're  doin'  the  best  we  can.  You 
must  ricklect  that  that  there  addi- 
tion was  under  big  timber.  I'm 
tellin'  Enoch  all  the  time  that  we 
need  more  help." 

MORE  help!"  echoed  the  girl 
crossly.    "Do  you  think  it's 
raining  money  in  this  office? 
If  you  don't  hurry  and  get  some  planking  down  so  we 
can  send  out  the  new  folders  and  sell  some  more  lots 
East,  we'll  all  go  to  jail."  she  predicted  darkly. 

"This  is  Tom  Eck."  she  said,  turning  to  Brandt, 
"lie's  clearing  the  ground  out  at  Inspiration  Heights." 
she  explained. 

"Are  you — you  are  not  talking  of  the  new  city  ad- 
dition called  Inspiration  Heights,  are  youV"  queried 
Brandt,  looking  at  the  man. 

"Sure  we  are."  said  Eck.  "What'd  you  think  we  was 
talking  about — Pioneer  Square'/" 

"Then  it  must  be  another  part  of  the  addition  that 
I  refer  to,"  replied  Brandt  stiffly,  resenting  Eck's  im- 
pertinence. "The  place  I  mean  is  already  built  up 
with  pavements  and  lights  in.  I  think  you  do  not  get 
me." 

"I  think  we've  got  you.  all  right,  all  right,  if  you've 
been  takin'  long  shots  off  the  prospectus."  retorted 
Eck.  guffawing  gleefully.  "Say — you  look  over  that 
there  promisin'  folder  again  and  see  just  exactly  what 
it  did  say."  he  recommended  jocularly. 

"So  long,  Miss  McGee.  Tell  Enoch  I've  ordered  the 
dynamite.  I'll  rush  tilings  as  fast  as  I  can.  You  better 
explain  to  this  gentleman  how  to  read  that  there 
folder."  And  with  another  guffaw  of  unmalicious 
mirth  the  sooty  one  went  out. 

Georgia  Mc<;ee  turned  quick,  inquiring  eyes  on 
Brandt,  and  favored  him  with  a  tentative,  propitiatory 
smile. 


"Are  you  one  of  our  purchasers'/"  she  asked. 

"No.    I  am  Brandt  Ashe.    I — " 

A  wave  of  immense  relief  swept  over  her. 

"Oh,  sure!"  she  interrupted  heartily.  "I  know  ;  I 
wrote  the  letters  to  you.  and  read  yours.  Sit  down, 
won't  you'/  Mr.  Boggs  will  be  in  some  time  this  after- 
noon. Have  you  just  got  to  Seattle?  No  wonder  you 
were  rattled  about  the  addition."  She  dexterously 
swung  a  chair  in  Brandt's  direction  and  he  sat  down. 

IT  must  be  noted  here  that  (J  -gia  McGee  was  a 
tall,  plain  girl,  awkward  and  ungainly;  her  legs 
were  long,  her  arms  were  long,  her  face  was  long 
and  plain  enough  to  be  called  homely,  though  no  par- 
ticular feature  was  namably  out  of  joint.  It  was  re- 
lieved from  downright  ugliness  by  her  solidly  packed 
white  teeth  and  her  eyes,  so  dark  gray  that  in  an  uncer- 
tain light  they  looked  black.   They  were  really  beautiful 


live  years.  Georgia  McGee  revealed  herself  at  once 
as  a  veritable  bulwark  to  lean  on. 

But  he  could  not  look  at  her  without  thinking  id'  the 
ridiculous  phrasing  in  I'ncle  Peter's  letter  describing 
the  neighboring  ranchwonian.  "She's  a  long  legged 
rangy  critter  about  seventeen  hands  high  .  .  .  her  eyes 
sorter  toe  in — "  To  make  the  application  more  complete, 
there  actually  was  a  singular  cast  in  Georgia's  big,  lumi- 
nous black-gray  eyes.  It  could  not  be  called  "toeing  in" 
exactly;  but  there  was  an  uncertain  focus,  when  she 
glanced  from  some  angles.  It  was  not  always  notice- 
able, but  Brandt  thought  it  had  an  oddly  attractive 
effect,  like  a  faint  lisp  in  the  speech  of  a  woman  with 
a  charming  voice.  Whenev  er  a  sudden  glance  brought 
it  out,  it  always  made  him  want  to  sec  her  do  it  again. 
He  grew  vexed  with  himself  because  his  uncle's  silly 
description  stuck  in  his  head.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
an  unusual  length  of  limb  to  her;  Brandt  himself  was 
five  feet  ten  and,  standing,  their 
noses  were  nearly  on  the  level;  but 
then  a  tall  woman  always  seems 
taller  than  a  man  of  the  same  height, 
particularly  if  she  is  ungraceful. 
Still  Brandt  thought  she  must  be 
full  "seventeen  hands." 

By  night  Georgia  McGee  was  in 
love  with  Brandt  Ashe,  and  knew  it. 
But,  "Go  slow,  old  girl,"  she  com- 
municated to  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror  on  going  to  bed.  "(Jo  slow. 
There's  some  sort  of  a  Dolly  person 
waiting  in  the  background  where  he 
came  from.  There  always  is  for 
good-looking  men  like  him.  And  you 
bet  she  doesn't  look  like  you,  either." 
After  which  she  looked  in  the  glass 
very  hard  for  a  minute  and  then  did 
a  dreadful  thing.  She  deliberately 
brought  her  eyes  crossed  to  a  focus 
on  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  stuck 
out  her  tongue  at  herself.  Then  she 
switched  off  the  light  and  sprang 
into  bed  with  a  thud. 
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Within  the  half  hour  following  the  two  of  them 
reached  a  very  complete  and  detailed  under- 
standing, even  to  the  date  of  the  wedding  day 

eyes,  and  had  a  fine,  friendly,  self-unconscious  direct 
way  of  looking  at  one.  They  sparkled  luminously 
when  she  became  intensely  interested ;  they  changed 
expression  with  every  change  of  thought;  but  always 
they  were  self-unconscious.  And  Miss  McGee  herself 
had  a  wonderfully  self-unconscious,  friendly,  and 
marvelously  competent  air.  She  was  not  busy,  she 
said,  and  Brandt  remained  till  Boggs  came  in.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  surprised  than  Brandt  to 
discover  that  four  hours  had  elapsed,  that  he  had 
occupied  an  entire  afternoon  telling  a  stranger  all 
about  himself. 

BL'T  even  in  reflecting  upon  it  afterward,  he  saw- 
that  it  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing.  She 
was  such  a  competent,  substantial,  sympathetic 
person,  so  likable;  almost  alarmingly  capable;  his 
wavering  spirits  went  literally  to  roost  upon  her  sus- 
taining and  dependable  shoulders.  If  Brandt  had  been 
a  woman  he  would  have  been  of  the  clinging-vine 
variety.  If  Georgia  McGee  had  been  a  man.  she  would 
have  been  the  kind  upon  whom  vines  cling.  He  hadn't 
known  it.  but  little  Fanny's  positive  nature  had  served, 
more  than  any  real  love  between  them,  to  hold  him 


N  talking  with  Brandt  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  Georgia  had  as- 
certained to  a  dollar  how  much 
money  he  had,  and  how  little  experi- 
ence in  earning  any.  She  had  her 
doubts  as  to  the  success  he  would 
have  selling  real  estate,  but  she  said 
to  herself : 

"Well,  I  won't  throw  a  scare  into 
him  right  now,  anyway.  He  already 
looks  enough  like  a  forlorn  orphan 
away  from  its  mamma  for  the  first 
time.  Georgia,  I  see  your  finish." 
And  she  sighed  deeply. 

It  turned  out  quite  as  badly  as 
she  had  anticipated.  There  was  no 
use  talking,  he  was  not  cut  out  for 
a  real-estate  salesman,  so  he  told 
himself,  and  told  Georgia,  too.  in 
her  heart  Georgia  agreed  with  him. 
but  she  cheered  him  on  and  kept  on 
cheering  even  when  things  looked 
darkest.  After  two  months,  he  had 
made  the  sum  of  $15  in  commissions. 
Furthermore,  he  was  dead  broke 
without  a  pawnable  asset.  It  was 
at  this  ebb  that  Georgia  said  to  him, 
her  eyes  glowing  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  interest : 

"Gee  whiz,  Brandt!  I  don't  know- 
why  I  didn't  think  of  it  before!  I'm 
a  muddlehead  not  to  have.  And 
don't  let  Boggs  know  I  put  you  on,  he'd  think  I  oughl 
to  have  turned  it  into  the  office  direct,  lint  I've  got 
a  friend  just  across  the  street — a  lawyer  named  Jim 
Tarbell.  be  is — and  he's  all  the  time  picking  up  spots 
of  real  estate  for  different  clients.  I'm  g;>ing  to  see 
him  right  this  day  and  put  him  next  to  you,  and  any 
sales  from  him  the  commissions  would  be  yours- 
see'/" 

Brandt  appreciated  this.  He  was  so  discouraged 
that  even  this  grain  of  hope  helped.  And  it  transpire! 
exactly  as  Georgia  had  thought  it  might.  Even  before 
night  he  had  $50  commission  to  his  credit,  for  it 
appeared  that  Tarbell  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  purchase  certain  of  the  lots  at  Inspiration  Heights 
as  an  investment  for  himself,  and  closed  the  deal  that 
very  day  through  Brandt.  Furthermore,  Tarbell 
proved  such  a  valuable  asset  that  inside  of  two  months 
Brandt  was  $.'!<H)  to  the  good,  and  the  month  following 
that  the  Tarbell  business  netted  him  $500  in  commis- 
sions. Enoch  then  offered  him  a  partnership  on  a 
cash  basis  with  other  considerations  binding  upon 
future  business.  Brandt  felt  a  little  cheap.  He  knew,  if 
Boggs  did  not.  that  he,  Brandt,  could  have  gone  on  till 
he  languished  in  the  county  almshouse  and  his  efforts 
brought  him  nothing,  had  it  not  been  that  Tarbell,  be- 
sides buying  half  a  dozen  choice  lots  at  Inspiration 
Heights,  had  simply  come  to  him  at  various  times  and 
told  him  of  certain  pieces  of  real  estate  he  wished,  and 
sent  Brandt  to  negotiate  for  them.   (  Continued  on  page  30) 
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COMMENT    ON  CONGRESS 


THE  important  fundamental  as- 
pect of  Washington  politics, 
more  vital  in  its  bearing  on  the 
political  future  of  the  country  and  on 
the  fortunes  of  parties  and  politicians 
than  either  the  tariff  or  currency  bill,  is 
President  Wilson's  ascendancy  over  Con- 
gress. Many  Republican  Senators,  espe- 
cially Senator  Cummins,  have  been  very 
much  disturbed  about  this.  Senator  Boies 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  has  talked  hys- 
terically about 

Legislation  by  Executive  intimidation  and 
coercion,  and  the  personal  visits  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  lobbies  of  this  chamber  in  order  to 
whip  Democrats  into  line  for  free  sugar,  free 
wool,  and  other  schedules  that  they  know  will 
be  destructive  to  the  people  of  their  States. 

Another  Republican  Senator,  William 
Bradley  of  Kentucky,  said: 

The  present  bill  is  the  creature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  refused  to  allow  Congress  to  adjourn. 
When  he  cracks  his  whip  every  pony,  gayly 
caparisoned,  prances  into  the  ring.  When  he 
fiddles,  the  Democratic  Congress  dances,  and 
when  he  ceases  they  all  take  on  a  funereal  look 
and  anxiously  await  more  music. 

These,  of  course,  are  partisan  expres- 
sions. A  nonpartisan  newspaper,  the 
Washington  "Times, "  which  is  on  the 
wliole  rather  friendly  to  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, describes  Hie  situation: 

The  big  political  question  right  now,  the  ques- 
tion that  is  discussed  wherever  politicians  unci, 
is  how  loan  the  President  can  maintain  lii* 
remarkable  .ascendancy  over  Congress.  That 
ascendancy  is  the  big,  striking  fact  aboul  the 
present  situation  on  Capitol  Hill.  Nothing  like 
it  has  been  known.  .  .  .  Can  President  Wilson 
continue  his  grip  of  the  situation  for  four  years? 
If  he  does,  he  will  make  a  record  of  Executive 
control  quite  unprecedented,  and  he  will  rele- 
gate the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  a  po- 
sition so  unimportant  as  to  deprive  it  of  about 
all  its  dignity.  The  presumption  of  three  coeval 
and  coordinate  divisions  <>f  (his  Government  is 
fast  becoming  a  grim  jest.  ...  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  strong  Executive  gets  applause, 
without  ever  a  thought  of  the  degradation  that 
comes,  by  that  same  token,  to  the  great  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

All  this  is  great  foolishness.  Domina- 
tion sncb  as  ['resident  Wilson  admittedly 
has  over  Congress  is  all  a  matter  of  pres- 
tige. There  is  nothing  fixed  or  crystal- 
lized about  it  which  cannot  change  over- 
night. It  is  a  matter  of  atmosphere,  and, 
being  so  volatile,  is  as  certain  to  change. 
Indeed,  as  every  experienced  politician 
knows,  the  most  certain  thing  about  it 
is  that  some  day  it  will  end.  President 
Wilson  has  the  whip  hand  over  Congress 
just  now  merely  because  he  is  trying  to 
do  some  things  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  want  done.  Let  him  get  on 
the  unpopular  side  of  an  issue,  with  Con- 
gress on  the  popular  side,  and  we  shall 
immediately  hear  talk  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  Congressional  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Wilson  is  able  to  compel  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  tariff  because  the 
people  want  tariff  reduction.  He  is  able 
to  compel  Congress  to  stay  in  Washing- 
ton much  against  its  will  to  pass  a  cur- 
rency bill  because  the  people  want  a  cur- 
rency bill  passed.  He  is  able  to  sustain 
his  Mexican  policy  because  it  is  the  policy 
which  the  people  like.    When  the  regular 
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session  of  Congress  begins  next  December 
a  field  of  legislation  will  lie  taken  up  in 
which  public  opinion  is  much  less  crystal- 
lized, is  much  more  evenly  divided.  The 
number  of  people  who  believe  that  Wilson 
is  right  on  the  issue  of  enforced  com- 
petition vs.  regulation  is  probably  about 
equal  to  the  number  who  believe  he  is 
wrong.  When  Congress  takes  up  this 
epoch-making  subject  next  December,  the 
legislation  that  will  finally  come  to  the 
surface  will  represent  much  more  the 
aggregate  opinion  of  individuals  in  the 
House  and  Senate  rather  than  the  opin- 
ion of  the  President.  Meantime  the  as- 
cendancy which  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple gives  to  President  Wilson  has  given 
us  a  more  useful  and  efficient  session  of 
Congress  than  we  have  had  for  several 
years  before. 

The  Republicans  Give  Up 

SENATOR    PENROSE    in    his  long- 
speech,  delivered  August  25,  more  or 
less  formally  gave  up  the  ghost  : 

I  will  say  candidly,  Mi".  President,  that  it 
has  not  been  my  intention  to  offer  any  amend 
meat,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  take  it.  although  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  any  Republican  Senator 
but  myself,  that  such  is  the  general  sentiment  oil 
this  side  of  the  Chamber.  I  fully  realize  that 
no  amendment  offered  by  me  or  by  my  party 
associates  has  any  chance  of  passage  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

That  the  Democrats,  with  a  majority 
which  continually  fluctuated  between 
three  and  nothing,  should  be  aide  to  hold 
the  individual  Senators  in  line,  is  due  to 
what  is  called  the  dominance  of  President 
Wilson.  That  the  same  party  in  the  same 
situation  twenty  years  ago  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  was  destroyed  because  it  was 
not  successful,  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
dominance  of  President  Cleveland. 

Coming 

NO  ONE  can  observe  the  patience  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  debated  every  schedule  of  the 
tariff,  and  each  minute  subdivision,  with- 
out wishing  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord were  available  to  more  readers.  An- 
other clear  fact  is  that  much  of  this 
minute  discussion  of  small  fields  of  com- 
merce ought  not  to  take  up  the  time  of 
ninety-six  Senators,  but  should  be  dele- 
gated to  a  small  board  of  experts.  Some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
national  Government,  to  promote  greater 
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efficiency,  are  sure  to  come  soon.  It  is 
just  because  Congress  has  more  to  do,  be- 
cause an  increasing  number  of  affairs  are 
(dining  within"  the  domain  of  Federal 
legislation,  that  Congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion for  five  summers  in  succession.  It 
is  probably  fair  to  say  that  four-fifths  of 
the  aggregate  time  of  these  sessions  has 
been  wasted,  because  of  Ihe  unwieldi- 
ness  of  the  form  of  government.  All 
this  summer,  while  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  the  tariff  bill,  the  House  has 
had  no  important  work  that  could  be 
done  at  this  time. 

Mexico 

SENATOR  JOHN  W.  KERN  of  Tndi 
ana  incorporated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  extracts  from  a  speech  made 
to  the  Republican  Editorial  Association  of 
Indiana  by  ex-Vice  President  Fairbanks: 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disturbances  in  Mex- 
ico during  the  last  few  years  have  been  due  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  ambitious,  cunning  men  to  force  intervention 
and  possibly  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
The  exploiters  of  public  atilities  and  of  the  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  of  our  neighbor 
have  undoubtedly  thought  that  they  would  gain 
much  if  they  cOyld  force  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  There  are  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
Mexico  w  ho  would  undoubtedly  welcome  such  a 
contingency.  .  .  . 

If  our  speculators  in  Mexico  suffer  pecuniary 
loss  as  the  result  of  recurring  revolutions,  that 
is  a  matter  for  future  consideration,  when  stable 
government  and  peace  are  fully  established  in 
that  country.  It  is  not  warrant  for  shedding 
the  blood  of  Americans.  To  sacrifice  the  life  of 
one  soldier  for  all  of  the  dollars  investors  or 
speculators  have  ventured  in  Mexico  would  be 
t  he  supremest  criminal  folly, 

Nearly  all  thai  need  be  said  on  the  side 
of  wisdom  in  respect  to  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion is  embodied  in  these  words  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks.  The  Americans  w  ho  have  prop- 
erty in  Mexico  acquired  it  because  they 
hoped  for  big  gains.  -lust  because  Mexico 
is  a  less  stable  country  than  the  United 
Slates,  money  invested  there  can  usually 
make  larger  speculative  profits.  It  was 
for  these  profits  that  Ihe  speculators  in 
lands,  mines,  ami  public  utilities  went  in. 
If  they  had  been  content  with  ordinary 
profits  they  could  have  invested  their 
money  at  home  under  a  stable  govern- 
ment. They  took  a  long  chance  to  make 
big  profits.  Now  that  the  chance  has  gone 
against  them  they  are  not  game.  They 
want  the  United  Stales  Government  to 
help  them  out. 

One  Senator 

SENATOR  ALBERT  B.  FALL  of  New 
Mexico  is  the  war  eagle  of  Congress. 
A  newspaper  in  his  home  State,  the  Albu- 
querque "Journal,"  says  of  him: 

Senator  Fall  doesn't  want  peace  in  Mexico. 
He  was  against  Diaz  and  for  Madero  until  Ma- 
dero  won;  he  was  against  Madero  and  for 
Orozeo  until  Madero  was  overthrown  and  killed ; 
he  is  against  Huerta  and  for  Carranza  now. 
Senator  Fall  is  for  rebellion  in  Mexico.  Why? 

The  Nashville  "Democrat"  is  probably 
correct  when  it  answers  this  interroga- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  the  Senator's 
Mexican  mines  would  be  worth  ten  times 
as  much  under  an  American  protectorate. 
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Dervishes  Win  a  Desperate  Battle 


declaration  that  Englishmen  "can  meet  death  with  as 
eat  a  fortitude  as  ever  in  the  past,"  was  demonstrated 
again  last  month  in  Somaliland  when  a  horde  of  more 
than  a  thousand  dervishes,  armed  with  rifles,  attacked  a 
company  of  the  Somaliland  Camel  Corps.  They  killed 
R.  C.  Corfield,  the  commander  of  the  British  troop,  and 
slaughtered  or  seriously  wounded  fifty  of  his  men.  A 
piece  of  desperate  gallantry  saved  the  others  from  death 
when  G.  F.  Archer,  a  young  district  commissioner  of  the 
P>ritish  Protectorate,  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  troop 
with  twenty  Indian  soldiers  and  a  few  friendly  natives. 
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Sting  Rays  of  the  Navy 

WHILE  the  modern  submarine  has  never  tired  a  torpedo  in  war.  it 
has  changed  the  tactics  of  the  sea.  A  blockade  such  as  that  at 
Santiago  is  no  longer  possible.  In  peace  maneuvers  the  little  fel- 
lows always  have  "got"  the  big  dreadnoughts.  While  cruising  sub- 
merged, the  two  periscopes  are  the  submarine's  eyes.  They  show 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  (of  the  D-l)  as  two  masts  stick- 
ing out  of  the  conning  tower.  In  the  summer  these  vessels  are 
hot  as  a  furnace;  in  winter  like  an  ice  box.  In  times  of  peace 
their  crews  live  on  board  the  "mother  ship,"  except,  of  course,  dur- 
ing evolutions.  Submarine  service  carries  extra  pay  for  the  en- 
listed men,  and  a  bonus  for  underwater  work.  Abroad  there  have 
been  numerous  submarine  accidents  with  great  loss  of  life,  hut 
the  American  service  has  so  far  been  free  from  serious  disasters. 


Surfless  Surf  Riding       Simplified  Diving 


THE  geography  of  ('owes,  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  makes  this  popu- 
lar English  watering  place  give  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  attention 
to  ferries,  for  the  Medina,  with  a 
width  of  a  third  of  a  mile,  divides  the 
city  into  an  east  town  and  a  west 
town.  Large  boats  and  small,  steam 
and  gasoline  and  hand-power  craft, 
and  a  floating  bridge  are  kept  in  serv- 
ice. Yet  it  was  proved  this  summer 
that  the  most  exciting  and  novel  ferry 
of  all  is  a  plank  towed  by  a  launch, 
("owes  has  discovered  in  this  method 
of  transportation  a  new  sport — surf- 
less  surf  riding.  A  bathing  suit  is 
essential  to  complete  enjoyment,  for 
the  chances  of  falling  off  the  plank  or 
staying  on  it  are  usually  about  equal. 


A PARISIAN  inventor  has  been  ex- 
ploring the  floors  of  French  rivers 
without  wearing  a  heavy  diving  helmet 
or  leaden  shoes.  The  apparatus  he  uses 
(shown  in  the  snapshot  above)  weighs 
only  14  pounds.  To  a  belt  buckled 
around  the  diver's  head  is  attached 
a  tube  that  fits  between  the  teeth  like 
the  perforated  mouthpiece  of  the  rub- 
ber "nose  guards"  worn  by  American 
football  players.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  tube  is  an  air  reservoir  and  a  hand 
pump,  such  as  is  used  to  inflate  a  motor- 
car tire.  The  diver  breathes  through 
his  mouth.  The  air  reservoir  keeps  the 
air  flowing  steadily  at  an  even  pres- 
sure. Two  flat  tubes,  more  comfortable 
than  a  clothespin,  but  serving  a  clothes- 
pin's function,  pinch  the  nostrils  shut. 
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Editorial 

Superliterature 

THE  UNUSUALLY  HIGH  LITERARY  MERIT  of  President 
Wilson's  message  on  Mexico  must  not  be  allowed  to  dazzle  or 
blind  us  to  the  still  move  brilliant  quality  of  his  diplomacy. 
There  is  a  notion  abroad,  particularly  in  virtuous  England,  that  ours  is 
a  "dollar  diplomacy" — which  comes  gracefully  from  a  country  whose 
foreign  relations  are  based  on  anything  but  altruism.  And  right  here 
at  home  we  hear  sarcastic  sneers  concerning  "grape-juice  diplomacy." 
Ad  ifauseam  we  are  told  that  we  have  no  trained  diplomats,  no  diplo- 
matic tradition,  none  of  that  skill  that  is  implied  in  the  journalist's 
phrase,  "formal  representations,"  none  of  that  mechanical  adroitness 
that  characterizes,  say,  Senor  Gamboa's  note  to  "Mr.  Confidential 
Agent"  Lind.  How  closely,  yet  how  imperfectly,  Senor  Gamboa  must 
have  perused  the  old  models  of  Europe!  We  lack  such  diplomats  as 
Senor  Gamboa,  yet,  when  crises  arrive,  always  the  miracle  happens; 
and  a  Roosevelt  can  conduct  peace  negotiations  between  two  bellig- 
erents with  the  skill  of  a  Disraeli,  and  a  Wilson  staggers  mere  adroit- 
ness by  simple,  clear,  cogent  words  that  a  Talleyrand  would  have 
laughed  at.  President  Wilson's  diplomacy  actually  surpasses  his 
literary  skill — which  is  praise  indeed. 

Omniscience 

SOME  FOLKS,  including  most  editors,  think  that  a  newspaper  should 
pretend  to  he  omniscient.  Not  so  The  Kansas  City  "Star."  A  sub- 
scriber of  theirs  expresses  disappointment  "to  find  no  editorial  advice 
on  the  Mexican  situation."  The  editor  of  the  "Star"  promptly  con- 
fesses, "with  proper  humility."  that  be  doesn't  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do.  though 

maybe  he  will  some  day.  But  meanwhile  he  simply  has  to  plug  along,  letting 
the  Administration  handle  the  situation  as  best  it  may. 

That  policy  is  not  showy,  but  it  happens  to  be  honest.  It  is  especially 
sensible,  too.  in  dealing  with  a  shifting  issue,  upon  which  new  lights 
play  as  often  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Though  editors  in  their  con- 
ceit may  sometimes  imagine  that  this  is  a  government  by  printer's 
ink.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  more  modest  of  us  from  conceding 
that  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  it  is  well  to  allow  the  President  just 
a  leetle  rope.  On  occasion  it  is  the  best  plan  for  all  of  us  who  have 
delegated  our  sovereign  authority  to  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  sit  back,  bold  our  peace,  and  read  some  such  improving  work 
as  ("akl  Lumholtz's  "Unknown  Mexico."  The  responsibility  is  largely 
President  Wilson's,  and  thus  far  it  has  not  proved  too  heavy  for  him. 
General  Yictoriano  Huerta  has  made  several  mistakes,  but  none  more 
grave  than  that  of  assuming  this  country  to  be  made  up  of  Democrats. 
Republicans,  and  Progressives  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  domestic  politics. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  remarked  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  address  to  Congress: 

The  impressive  utterance  of  the  President  is  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 
Few  Of  us.  of  whatever  party,  are  taken  in  by  the  shrill  voices  of  a 
handful  of  self-interested  Senators  and  yellow  journalists. 

Polecats  of  Politics 

Till:  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  demand  nothing  of  any  public  official 
until  lie  shows  a  desire  to  serve  them  well  and  honestly.  The 
rascal  is  seldom  if  ever  bothered  unless  he  steals  with  both  hands  or 
is  caught  with  his  head  in  the  till.  But  the  honest  official  is  not  only 
commanded  to  walk  a  chalk  line  from  election  until  retirement,  but 
it  is  also  asked  of  him  that  he  show  a  lily-white  record  straight  back 
to  the  day  of  his  birth.  No  one  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  this  popu- 
lar weakness  than  the  boss.  That  is  why  be  never  bothers  himself 
very  much  about  the  honesty,  ability,  or  efficiency  of  the  official,  or 
troubles  to  attack  the  administration  of  the  office.  What  he  wants 
is  to  lind  ou1  whether  there  ever  was  a  "woman" — no  matter  how  far 
back.  Was  he  ever  seen  in  a  saloon?  Can  some  girl  be  hired  to  sue 
for  breach  of  promise  or  for  the  support  of  a  child?  Did  he  frequent 
race  tracks?  ("an  he  he  sued  for  a  hill?  Nol  one  of  these  things 
directly  affects  an  official's  efficiency,  to  be  sure,  but  that  doesn't  worry 
the  people.  If  anything  is  unearthed  they  attack  the  poor  devil  with 
a  peculiar  ferocity  thai  seems  reserved  for  the  men  who  try  to  serve 
them.  When  we  began  philosophizing  we  weren't  thinking  about  New 
York  Stale  in  particular,  yet  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  "World" 
in  the  Sulzer  case  is  typical.    Its  attack  upon  him  is  a  queer  blend 


Comment 

of  Pharisaism  and  rage — the  same  blend  that  one  always  finds 
in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  honest  people  turn  on  an  honest 
official  who  has  been  "polecatted."  By  outdoing  bis  enemies  in 
attack,  the  "World"  wants  to  show  that  it  is  clean  and  sweet — that 
it  is  possessed  of  that  Roman  virtue  which  refuses  to  protect  its 
own  friends  in  wrongdoing.  Also,  the  newspaper  vents  its  rage 
against  Sclzer  for  having  ever  led  it  to  speak  well  of  him,  thereby 
putting  it  in  a  false  position.  Sulzer  is  none  the  better  for  that, 
but  it  happens  that  his  accusers  to-day  are  the  men  who  "cleared" 
Stilwell  and  who  yield  servile  obedience  to  a  boss  who  dominates 
the  worst  political  machine  in' America. 

Dark  Spots 

A SECRETARY  is  one  intrusted  with  secrets.  That  is  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word,  and  is  still  its  meaning  in 
common  speech.  Even  in  our  Federal  Government  the  various  sec- 
retaries who  make  up  the  Cabinet  are  men  intrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  Government — so  far  as  there  are  secrets.  Edward  J.  Ward, 
Wisconsin's  manager  of  social-center  activities,  calls  attention  in  his 
addresses  to  the  fact  that  the  person  who  possesses  the  community's 
secrets  is  always,  and  necessarily,  a  man  of  power.  If  he  knows  the 
evil  secrets  of  the  people,  he  is  a  power  for  evil.  Nothing  has  ever 
shown  this  more  clearly  than  the  impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer — 
if'we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Si  lzer  is  guilty  as 
charged.  Tammany  makes  it  its  sinister  business  to  know  every  fault, 
weakness,  and  sin  of  public  men.  So  does  every  boss  of  the  Tammany 
stripe — Cox  of  Cincinnati,  Dennison  of  Omaha,  et  hoc  (jenus  omne. 
They  watch  men's  private  lives,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  or 
the  community,  but  to  secure  power  over  them,  to  have  "something  on 
him."  Not  only  can  they  know  what  men  are  vulnerable,  but  they  can 
promote  to  high  and  powerful  place  the  men  over  whom  their  whips 
may  be  cracked  successfully.  If  we  could  only  know  bow  public  men 
in  boss-ridden  communities  have  benefited  politically  by  their  secret 
sins  and  crimes,  we  should  see  in  a  fierce  and  lurid  light  the  mystery 
of  many  a  public  man's  career.  Why  should  Tammany  lift  to  power 
a  man  who  is  personally  clean  when  one  with  dark  spots  in  his  life 
can  be  just  as  well  given  preferment?  The  good  man  is  free  at  any 
time  to  break  with  the  gang,  while  the  one  with  a  seamy  side  to  his 
story — a  seamy  side  hidden  from  all  but  the  argus  eye  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Evil — can  never  do  so.  He  must  serve  the  Secretary  of  Evil. 
If  Si  lzer  turns  out  to  be  guilty  as  charged,  he  will  be  punished  as 
an  example  to  all  whose  secret  weaknesses  and  sins  make  them  sim- 
ilarly vulnerable.  And  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  few  in  the 
inner  circles  of  Murphydom  are  in  position  to  ignore  the  warning. 

Secret  Strengths 

AGAIN  QUOTING  WARD  OF  WISCONSIN,  what  it  would  be 
<L\-  good  to  have  in  every  community  is  a  force  of  Secretaries  of 
Goodness — men  who  will  know  the  secret  strengths,  finenesses,  and 
goodnesses  of  men.  and  put  them  at  work  for  the  community's  good. 
Most  jteople  have  their  secret  weaknesses  and  sins.  Perhaps  all 
men  have  their  secret  strengths,  finenesses,  and  goodnesses.  They 
are  quite  as  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  the  latter  as  the  former.  Ward 
insists  that  the  social-center  movement  is  the  thing  which  will  give 
every  community  an  antithesis  of  Murphy  and  Cox — a  hired  man 
who  will  dig  for  goodness  in  the  citizenship  as  the  gang  boss  digs 
for  evil.  He  will  dig  for  these  good  things  as  for  fine  gold,  and  will 
see  that  they  are  made  to  function  through  neighborhood  meetings  for 
all  sorts  of  good  and  pleasant  purposes.  Nothing  which  we  can  at 
this  moment  call  to  mind  throws  up  into  such  vivid  contrast  the  dif- 
ference between  men  like  Murphy  and  men  like  Ward.  It  is  a  differ- 
ence like  that  of  which  Tennyson  speaks  when  he  says  that  men  at 
most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth,  but  women  worst  and  best  as  heaven 
am!  hell.  Tennyson  seems  not  to  have  visualized  such  contrasts  in 
men  as  this  of  which  we  speak. 

Castro 

TEE  TIME  HAS  COME  when  Cii'ElAXO  Castro  may  properly  be 
relegated  to  the  past  tense.  He  is  no  longer  potent  for  mis- 
chief. With  the  collapse  of  his  recent  attempt  to  reestablish  his  rule 
in  Yenezuela.  the  fiery  little  Andino  ceases  to  be  important  or  even 
considerable  as  an  element  in  international  politics.    So  long  as  he 


was  in  control  the  little  South  American  republic — in  truth,  a  dic- 
tatorship— was  a  sort  of  diplomatic  witch's  stew.  At  one  time  or 
another  he  had  embroiled  bis  country  with  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  Slates,  while  to  the  neighboring  nations 
of  South  America  he  was  a  veritable  firebrand.  Personal  avarice  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  malign  activities.  He  could  not  keep  his  hands 
oil'  a  dollar.  Concessions,  commercial  rights,  treaties,  and  agreements 
were  naught  to  him  where  his  greed  was  excited.  What  he  wanted  he 
simply  reached  out  for  and  grabbed.  Ignorant,  untrained,  without 
(he  restraint  of  tradition  or  any  true  sense  of  patriotism,  lie  ruled 
solely  through  fear  of  the  soldierly  qualities  which  were  his  redeem- 
ing attribute.  His  political  strategy  was  no  more  than  a  weasel-like 
ability  to  escape  through  small  openings;  his  statesmanship  a  mere 
tricky  knack  of  setting  his  enemies  against  one  another.  His  elimina- 
tion removes  an  irritant  spot  in  the  body  politic  of  the  nations. 

That  Personal  Note 

THE  PERSONAL  NOTE  is  struck  in  different  ways  by  different 
individuals.  The  New  York  firm  of  Rogers  Peet  &  Co.  strike  it 
in  one  of  their  advertisements  in  asserting  that  "not  the  least  of  our 
business  assets  are  the  'men  behind  ("he  counter.'"  The  advertise- 
ment is  worth  reading: 

Fur  the  most  part,  they've  grown  up  with  us  and  consequently  "know  the 
business"  from  A  to  'A. 

Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Kniffin,  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  Livery  and  Auto 
Wear  Department  of  our  Thirteenth  Street  Store,  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Newport. 

He  is  not  there  for  his  health  or  pleasure,  hut  to  help  our  Newport  representa- 
tive reorganize  his  business  and  put  it  on  an  up-to-date  basis.  You  see  we 
make  merchants. 

Whoever  reads  thus  far  in  the  advertisement  reads  to  the  eud.  He 
wants  to  learn  more  of  the  competent  Mr.  Kniffin  and  his  summer 
plans;  failing  that,  something  of  Edward  ,T.  Tracey,  described  as 
"another  good  one,''  who  meanwhile  receives  .Mr.  Kniffin's  customers 
and  sells  them  Norfolk  suits,  leggings,  caps,  goggles,  rubber  coats, 
and  gauntlets  with  reinforced  palms.  The  literary  critics  talk  of 
the  "personal  note"  in  literature;  let  Hieni  go  to  the  wise  advertiser. 

Caught 

GARBLING  is  the  pettiest  form  of  literary  chicanery.  The  sorry 
pirates  who  practice  it  generally  escape  detection  through  their 
obscurity;  but  occasionally  one  is  caught  in  the  act,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  "News  and  Register-Tribune"  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  In 
its  zeal  for  the  liquor  interests,  this  newspaper  quotes,  giving  credit, 
an  editorial  from  Collier's,  which  it  heads,  "Lincoln  no  Prohibition- 
ist," and  which  has  just  lately  been  used  as  campaign  material  by  the 
saloon  politicians  of  the  State.  The  quotation  is  accurate  except  that 
it  omits  one  brief  but  significant  passage.  From  its  mutilated  form 
the  reader  might  well  derive  the  impression  that  Collier's  was  exploit- 
ing Lincoln  as  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  the  whisky  party.  He  could 
hardly  have  supposed  this  had  the  newspaper  misquoter  not  carefully 
blue  penciled  the  following  sentences: 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed  drink  to  be  probably  the  greatest  single  curse 
upon  the  earth.  How  it  should  be  decreased  was  a  question  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. If  he  lived  to-day  our  ^uess  is  that  he  would,  like  most  wise  men,  approve 
of  prohibition  in  certain  neighborhoods.  <  lemning  it  in  others. 

Such  was  our  guess  then;  such  it  still  is.  And,  for  a  further  surmise, 
if  the  liquor  advocates  in  New  Mexico  have  so  bad  and  weak  a  cause 
that  they  must  serve  themselves  by  such  disreputable  journalism  as 
that  of  the  "News  and  Register-Tribune,''  that  State  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  one  of  the  localities  in  which  Lincoln  would  be  found  in 
the  Prohibition  ranks. 

A  Foreign  Missionary 

TIRELESS  SARAH  BERNHARDT  will  essay  this  fall  a  comic 
role  in  a  play  by  Tristan  Bernard.  In  the  meantime  the  great 
actress  is  not  averse  to  giving  interviews.  This  is  what  she  says  of 
America : 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  I  found  audiences  there  very  attentive  and  lull  of 
respect  for  French  literature,  but  far  from  familiar  with  i(.  I  found  that  the 
majority  followed  my  plays  from  printed  books.  Now  almost  no  one  bothers 
about  books.  Everybody  seems  to  understand  French  and  everybody  knows  the 
French  authors.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  modest  share  in  the  expansion  of 
French  culture  beyond  the  sea. 

The  impression  is  more  flattering  than  just,  though  there  is  talk  in 
New  York  of  establishing  a  theatre  and  a  company  to  act  in  French 


exclusively.  It  is  true,  too,  that  our  audiences  are  better  able  to 
appreciate  a  French  play  than  they  were  a  generation  ago,  and  Mine. 
Bernhardt  deserves  some  of  the  credit.  Many  the  playgoer  who  has 
brushed  up  his  French  by  reading  in  advance  of  the  performance  (lie 
piece  he  was  to  see  her  interpret  :  many  (he  more  proficient  linguist 
who  has  attended  her  plays  primarily  to  keep  his  ear  attuned  to  the 
"golden  voice"  thai  has  worn  so  surprisingly  well  and  to  the  beauty 
of  the  French  language  which  that  voice  has  embellished.  Our  native 
speech  and  our  drama  have  no  such  foreign  missionaries.  Perhaps 
Forbes-Robertson,  llic  newly  knighted  English  actor,  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  Briton  to  rivaling  Sarah  in  the  art  of  reading  verse. 

The  Navy 

WHAT  with  12  per  cent  of  the  tars  total  abstainers,  and  80  or  85 
per  cent  moderate  drinkers  (the  figures  are  those  of  Chaplain 
Macdonald)  ;  what  with  that  and  many  of  the  men  learning  how  to 
swim  (thanks  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  F.  I>.  Roosevelt), 
our  navy  seems  to  be  smashing  all  the  time-worn  traditions.  But  it  is 
rough  weather  for  traditions  these  days  anyway. 

Woman's  "New  Freedom  " 

FALSI*]  AS  A  WIG."   That  is  the  way  a  correspondent  of  ours  dis- 
poses of  an  account  of  "The  Breakdown"  that  Collier's  published 
a  few  weeks  ago.    The  letter  is  worth  quoting: 

Have  you  any  idea  of  moral  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  average  dull  small 
town?  Morals  are  personal.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  decency:  keep  boys 
and  girls  busy  at  something  interesting.  In  a  small  town  a  lot  of  people  sit  round 
and  stew  in  a  slow,  dirty,  stupid  mess  of  sexual  corruption.  Have  you  ever 
beard  the  talk  in  a  small  country  bar  or  barber  shop?  In  the  city  men  have  to 
meet  and  overcome  their  job  every  day.  and  the  blood  must  circulate  in  brains 
and  muscles.  The  animal  incidents  of  life  are  not  so  grossly  in  evidence.  Have 
you  read  Zola's  novel,  "La  Terre"? 

What  you  need  chiefly  to  get  hold  of  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  selective 
process  going  on  in  this  world.  Some  go  to  the  city  to  dietmore  or  less  slowly), 
but  more  go  there  to  lire.  The  girls  of  the  city  see  the  facts  of  prostitution  more 
clearly  than  you  writers;  they  know  harlotry  to  be  less  a  matter  of  champagne 
and  fifty-dollar  hats  than  one  of  helpless  exposure  to  the  beastly  and  brutal 
whims  of  the  fellow  who  has  the  price.  It  means  lingering  death.  Matrimony 
pays  much  better  dividends.  Working  girls  hang  together  in  all  ways:  please 
notice  the  protective  demeanor  they  use  when  on  the  street.  If  allowed  free 
effect  the  sentiment  of  the  girls  will  force  the  "tough  ones*'  out  of  the  average 
factory  or  office.  Ask  any  man  who  is  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  telephone 
central  offices  of  the  large  cities  ten  years  ago  and  now. 

We  are  hindering  sex  oppression,  and  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  we  can  never  make  empty  sacks  stand  up.  Women  are.  as  your 
editorial  on  "The  Breakdown"  suggested,  freer  now  to  live  their  own  lives  and 
to  make  their  own  choices.  They  are  less  and  less  under  tutelage  and  guardianship. 

We  thank  our  critic  for  pointing  out  the  brighter  side  of  this  brand 
of  the  "New  Freedom."  He  exaggerates  his  point,  but  is  justified  in 
urging  that  the  towns  and  villages  have  no  monopoly  of  virtue.  The 
city's  test  consists  in  cruelly  seeking  out  one's  weaknesses — weaknesses 
that  might  have  gone  unsuspected  and  undeveloped  at  home,  on  farm 
or  in  village.  The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  purpose 
and  self-respect,  and  something  beyond  that — an  idealism  that  has 
assumed  many  forms,  but  always  makes  for  character — need  not 
fear  the  city.  It  is  the  drifter  who  throws  up  her  arms  and  goes 
down  in  mid-channel.  But  the  drifters  are  many,  and  they  do  not 
always  realize  their  own  impotence. 

Hospitality 

OUR  WAY  OF  LIVING  has  changed:  the  form  of  our  home  life 
ami  the  manner  of  receiving  our  friends  have  changed;  but 
through  all  the  shifting  phases  of  the  human  family,  the  essence  of 
hospitality  has  remained  the  same — to  break  bread  and  to  converse. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  innovations  in  Hie  way  of  entertaining 
one's  guests — monkey  dinners,  barnyard  dances,  vaudeville  stunts, 
amateur  plays,  and  games — always  games  both  with  and  withoui 
slakes.  But  these  are  free  shows,  not  hospitality.  Hospitality  is 
enjoying  with  others  that  which  is  our  own;  dividing  with  them  the 
bread  for  the  body,  sharing  with  them  the  experiences  and  fancies  of 
the  mind.  True  hospitality  is  where  one  from  the  outside  is  welcomed 
into  the  home  circle.  He  brings  with  him  something  of  pleasure  and 
thought  and  fellowship  which  he  leaves  in  thai  home;  he  lakes  away 
with  him  a  share  of  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  the  fireside.  To  sit  down 
together  and  break  bread — one's  own  bread — and  then  sit  together 
before  the  fire — one's  own  lire — and  tell  of  that  which  has  happened  on 
our  pilgrimage,  and  speculate  on  what  is  yet  to  come:  that,  whether  in  an 
Indian's  wigwam  or  a  baron's  castle,  is  the  end  and  soul  of  hospitality. 
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DANCERS  have  played  nearly  as  prominent  a  part  as 
any  other  Russian  artists  in  stimulating  Europe's 
recent  "craze  for  all  things  Russian.  "  Perhaps  it  was 
in  recognition  of  this  service  that  the  Czar  paid  Mme. 
Pavlowathe compliment  this  summer of ordering  the  sculp- 
tor Seraphin  Soudbinine  to  London  to  model,  for  repro- 
duction in  porcelain,  several  of  the  poses  of  her  dances 


IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  if  any  other  nurse  in  mod- 
ern times  was  so  much  a  celebrity  as  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson 's  ' '  Cummy,  "  who  died  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Edinburgh  in  her  ninety-second 
year.  Stevenson  dedicated  his  "Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses"  to  her:  "To  Alison  Cunning- 
ham, from  her  boy,  "  and  called  her  his  "sec- 
ond mother.  "  She  survived  him  nineteen  years 


FOR  fifteen  years  Edward  S.  Curtis  has  been  the 
Gibbon  of  the  North  American  Indians.  His  history 
of  the  original  Americans,  illustrated  by  his  own  camera, 
is  now  nearly  half  written.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  com- 
pleted nine  books  of  a  twenty-volume  work.  He  has 
traveled  the  equivalent  of  twenty  times  around  the  globe 
in  securing  his  materials.  The  undertaking  was  made 
possible  by  the  financial  backing  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 


TINY  BROAD  WICK  is  a  miss  of  eigh- 
teen who  makes  a  living  "demon- 
strating' ' '  a  patent  aerial  lifeboat.  A  n  aeroplane, 
sailing  faster  than  the  speediest  of  ocean  liners, 
takes  her  up  as  a  passenger  to  an  altitude  of 
1,000  feet  or  more.  Then  she  cuts  the  "life- 
boat" from  its  davits  and  floats  home  under 
an  inverted  bowl  of  red,  white,  and  blue  silk 
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Roman  Arenas  Where  Brutality 
Survives  the  Centuries 

THROUGH  eight  or  nine  centuries  the  brutal  lias  fol- 
lowed the  brutal  in  the  old  Roman  amphitheaters 
in  Aries,  France,  and  Segovia,  Spain.  Irwin  Leslie 
Gordon,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  contributes  the  photograph  re- 
produced above,  writes : 

"Gone  are  the  gladiatorial  contests — the  bullfight  re- 
mains. The  arenas  where  Christians  once  were  mar- 
tyred now  resound  to  the  mad  applause  of  spectators 
who  no  longer  turn  down  their  thumbs  but  who  yell  for 
the  death  of  the  bull." 

Some  of  the  best  known  Spanish  champions  receive 
$1,000  for  killing  three  bulls — an  afternoon's  work. 

A  different  method  of  bullfighting,  illustrated  in  the 
snapshot  at  the  right,  is  still  in  vogue  in  Japan. 

"It  was  perhaps  suggested  and  begun,"  a  Japanese 
correspondent  writes,  "by  the  Spanish  tradesmen 
who  visited  our  shores  frequently  in  ancient  times." 
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Auctioning  Isham.     Colonel  C.  J.  Bills,  the  buyer,  is  the  man  on  horseback 


A  Touch  of  Sentiment  at  the 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Auction 

Hp  HE  auction  of  "Buffalo  Rill's"  Wild  West  Show  in 
-■■  1  »enver  included  one  redeeming  incident.  When 
a  hostler  led  out  Isham,  the  white  horse  that  Colonel 
Cody  has  ridden  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  the 
hubbub  of  talk  among  the  bidders  abruptly  subsided. 
A  sharp  clicking  of  camera  shutters  was  for  a  few 
moments  the  only  sound. 

The  auctioneer  waved  a  cane  and  explained  to  the 
crowd  of  circus  men  and  stock  buyers  that  Colonel 
Cody  had  not  been  able  to  save  enough  from  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes  to  purchase  even  this  horse,  but  that 
a  friend,  Colonel  C.  J.  Bills,  had  hurried  to  the  auction 
from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  buy  Isham  and  promptly  give 
him  back  to  the  old  owner. 

Carlo  Miles,  an  Indian,  had  not  heard  of  the  agree- 
ment and  had  come  to  the  auction  with  the  same 
purpose  in  mind.  He  began  bidding  against  Colonel 
Bills,  raising  $5  or  $10  at  a  time  until  the  Colonel  bid 
up  to  $150.  Then  tears  began  coursing  down  the 
Indian's  cheeks,  and  he  confided  to  a  friend  that  he 
"couldn't  go  much  further,"  but  that  "if  the  man  who 
buys  that  white  horse  doesn't  give  it  back  to  Colonel 
Cody,  I'll  steal  the  horse  to-night  and  take  it  to  him." 
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The  Keeper's  Corned 


(HERE  were 
four  men  sit- 
ting around 
the  stove  in 
Nolan's  saloon  in  the 
Prison  City  smoking 
when  the  door  opened 
and  a  short,  burly 
man  in  the  uniform  of  a  prison  keeper  stamped  in  and 
flung  himself  roughly  into  the  first  vacant  chair. 

'•What's  the  matter,  Doyle?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
"Anything  wrong  up  above?" 

"No,  there's  nuthhf  wrong,"  grunted  Doyle,  "only 
I'm  damn  sick  of  that  coal  gang.  They  ship  every 
tough  loafer  and  hobo  that  comes  into  the  pen  on  to 
my  gang  and  expect  me  to  break  his  spirit." 

"You're  equal  to  it.  ain't  you?"  dryly  returned  the 
one  who  had  asked  the  question. 

••/  don't  pretend  to  do  it."  replied  Doyle.  "It's  the 
coal  that  does  the  business." 

"I  can't  see  what  there  is  so  Ilea rthreakin."  said 
the  young  fellow  with  the  red  necktie,  "for  genti'y  of 
that  description  in  shovelin'  a  little  coal." 

"You've  never  been  inside,  up  there,  have  you?" 
asked  Doyle. 

THE  young  fellow  shook  his  head  in  emphatic 
negative. 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  it's  like,"  said  Doyle 
slowly.  "You  see.  these  coal  cars  are  shunted  in  every 
morning  through  the  lower  west  Kate  and  stand  in  a 
long  line  on  the  side  track  right  under  the  south  wall. 
I  have  to  be  up  there  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning, 
get  my  breakfast,  and  let  my  men  out  of  their  cells. 
They're  a  miserable  lot  of  Polacks,  Slavs.  Hungarians, 
and  every  kind  of  blame  Dago.  There  ain't  four  men 
out  of  twenty  I've  trot  that  can  talk  three  consecutive 
words  of  English.  Well,  they  get  their  breakfast  now 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  by  twenty  minutes  past  seven 
that  rotten  old  gray  line  begins  to  pour  out  of  the 
dining  hall.  I  meets  my  gang  at  the  door  and  shoves 
'em  down  alongside  the  cars  and  bundles  two  of  'em 
into  each  car.  one  at  each  end.  with  a  shovel  in  their 
mitts  and  a  push  on  the  back  that  means:  'Go  ahead 
now  and  shovel  for  all  you're  worth':  and  then  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  walk  up  and  down  that  line  of  cars 
tryin"  to  look  uglier  than  they  do. 

"Hut  they  have  to  keep  right  on  shovelin'  out  coal 
till  they've  got  a  wagon  full,  and  then  they  have  to 
drive  to  the  coal  sheds  and  dump  their  load  and  come 
back  and  fall  to  shovelin'  again.  And  there  ain't  no 
loafin'  and  there  ain't  no  shirkin'.  and  every  man 
works  from  daylight  till  dark,  with  time  to  eat  his 
dinner,  and  no  frills  on  that.  And  what  he  does  one 
day  he  keeps  doin'  six  days  in  the  week,  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year,  for  one  year  or  ten  years,  as  bis 
case  may  be.  So.  though  you  may  not  see  it.  the  job 
o'  coal  shovelin'  gets  a  trifle  monotonous  after  a 
while." 

The  old  man  with  the  whiskers,  who  sat  close  to  the 
stove,  looked  up. 

"Don't  none  o'  them  fellers  ever  try  to  skip  his  job 
while  you're  at  t'other  end  o'  the  line?"  he  queried. 
"  'Twouldn't  be  no  use  to  make  a  break  for  the  wall. 
I  s'poseV" 

DOYLE  snorted.  "That's  the  chief  satisfaction  of 
our  life."  said  he.  "when  we  see  one  o'  them 
guys  makin'  for  the  wall,  is  to  shove  the  crook 
of  a  cane  round  his  neck  and  yank  him  to  the  ground. 
Make  breaks  for  the  wall?  Why,  these  foggy  morn- 
in's  .just  nuts  to  them.  It's  a  regular  standard  thins 
this  time  of  year  to  have  one  or  two  of  them  sneak 
out  of  line,  climb  up  OT)  a  coal  car.  ami  then  hop  for 
the  top  o'  the  wall.  That  is.  providin'  none  of  their 
friends,  who  work  in  the  wagon  shop,  has  had  savvy 
enough  to  put  an  extra  plank — by  accident,  of  course — 
where  they  can  reach  it.  Once  in  a  while  that  hap- 
pens, and  then  if  be  has  the  luck  to  escape  bein'  shot 
by  the  guard,  he  may  net  over,  and  yon  all  know  what 
happens  next  after  that.  Big  bell,  everybody  out.  hunt 
the  country  high  and  low.  till  we  net  him.  And  we 
generally  do  net  him.  Then  they  stick  him  in  the  bull 
pen  and  the  door  is  shut  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  you 
hear  howls." 

"Say.  Doyle."  broke  out  the  man  who  had  spoken 
first,  "isn't  there  anything  in  that  place  but  tragedy 
and  killing  and  trouble  with  the  inmates'.'" 

"Inmates  he  Mowed!  Call  'em  what  they  are.  con- 
victs.   I'm  sick  of  'inmates' !     Well,  I  don't  know. 


[y  F.  J.  Louriet 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     THORNTON     D.  SKIDMORE 


There's  plenty  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  in 
my  gang;  though  now  I  think  of  it.  I  could  tell  you 
of  one  little  occurrence  that  you  might  call  comedy,  if 
you  looked  at  it  that  way." 

"Fire  away:  we're  listenin."  said  the  man.  settling 
himself  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

"You  see.  for  my  job  I  get  all  the  foreigners — all  the 
tough  foreigners — that  is.  fellers  that  have  stuck 
knives  into  their  mothers  and  brothers  and  friends 
at  some  celebration  or  other.  But  this  particular 
case  I'm  thinking  of  wasn't  a  cutting  scrape  at  all: 
it  was  two  brothers  that  were  sent  up  for  larceny — 
got  three  years  apiece.  They  were  from  some  up- 
State  jay  county,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall 
when  they  were  brought  down  through  the  gate,  and 
of  all  the  tough  looking  mugs  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
they  certainly  took  the  cake. 

THEY  looked  pretty  much  alike:  short,  thick- 
set Slavs,  with  wiry,  black  hair,  all  tousled 
and  hanging  over  their  foreheads:  little, 
beady,  black  eyes,  and  cheekbones  that  stuck  out  al- 
most like  horns  under  their  eyes.  They  each  had  a 
short-clipped,  bristling  mustache  over  a  mouth  like  a 
cavern,  and  four  or  live  days'  growth  o'  black  beard, 
with  hairs  stickin'  up  above  the  necks  of  their  dirty 
flannel  shirts.  Their  entire  outfit  would  'a'  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  worst  hobo  I  ever  saw  on  the  bum. 
"The  keeper  that  brought  them  down  says  to  the 


to  the  shops  and  getting  a  specimen  of  every  breed  of 
foreigner  there  was  in  the  place  to  try  to  talk  to  'em, 
but  it  was  no  go.  so  they  had  to  give  that  up.  The  only 
way  they  could  be  broken  in  at  all  was  by  some  of  us 
keepers  takin'  'em  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  walk- 
in'  'em  to  w  here  we  wanted  'em  to  go.  and  then  goin' 
thr  ough  the  motions  of  what  we  wanted  'em  to  do. 

"Of  course  I  got  them  on  my  gang.  When  they  were 
handed  over  to  me  I  shoved  each  one  of  'em  into  a  car 
with  an  old  hand,  and  showed  him  how  to  shovel  the 
coal  into  the  cart  alongside  the  car.  They  certainly 
dug  in  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  I  must,  say  they 
were  fine  workers.  Either  one  of  'em  could  beat  the 
old  hand  in  his  car  by  fully  ten  minutes  in  loading  up 
a  wagon. 

"But  I  didn't  let  that  fool  me  any,  for  they  were  the 
most  villainous-looking  specimens  I  ever  had,  and,  be- 
sides that,  the  deputy  himself  told  me  that  he  under- 
stood they  had  the  name  in  the  county  jail  of  being 
desperate  characters.  I  piloted  'em  around  for  a 
couple  of  days,  till  they  got  onto  the  ropes,  all  the 
time  lookin'  for  trouble,  but  evidently  trouble  wasn't 
lookin'  for  me.  because  nothin'  happened. 

"It  wasn't  till  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  one  cold, 
foggy  mornin'  w  hen  I  was  down  at  the  far  end  of  the 
line,  all  at  once  I  heard  a  terrible  rumpus  back  where 
the  oldest  of  these  two  fellows  worked. 

"  'Here  it  comes:-  says  I  to  myself,  and  makes  about 
three  jumps  for  the  other  end  o'  the  line.  Sure 
enough,  there  lay  the  I'olack  that 
worked  with  him.  a  feller  that  was 
doin'  his  last  year,  with  his  head 
all  cut  open  and  done  for.  My 
bold  chap  was  standin'  open- 
mouthed,  as  if  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  next,  and  never  offered  to 
move  till  I  knocked  him  down,  and 
then  he  begun  to  put  up  some  fight. 
I  was  bumpin'  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  flat  car.  when  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  caught  sight  of 
a  tall,  lanky,  red-headed  Hungry 
tryin'  to  sneak  down  the  line  from 
the  back  side  of  the  car.  and.  by 
George!  he  was  hangiu'  on  to  a 
bloody  shovel ! 

"  'Oho.  so  that's  the  game!'  I  says 
to  myself,  and  I  drops  John — as  I 
had  christened  him.  for  I  couldn't 
twist  my  tongue  around  his  jaw- 
breakin'  name — and  dives  for  the 
Hungry,  blowin'  my  whistle  at  the 
same  time. 
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"  'Here  it  comes!'  says  I  to  myself.  Sure 
enough,  there  lay  the  Polack  that  worked  with 
him  with  his  head  all  cut  open  and  done  for  " 

hall  master:  'Here's  a  couple  of  tough  customers  for 
you  that  you  want  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on.' 

"Well,  they  were  stripped  and  given  a  bath,  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  bath  told  me  afterward  that  he 
nearly  had  to  shovel  the  water  out  when  they  were 
through. 

"It  seems  that  neither  of  'em  could  speak  a  word 
of  English,  so  after  their  description  had  been  taken 
in  the  hall  master's  office,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
deputy  warden  or  the  hall  master  to  get  at  any  infor- 
mation as  to  their  history.    They  tried  sending  around 


ELL.  the  usual  proceedings 
took  place  after  that,  and 
we  found  out  that  the  red- 
headed feller  had  had  a  grudge 
against  the  Polack  all  along — said 
he'd  done  him  dirt  long  before  on 
the  outside — and  he  couldn't  stand 
it  to  think  the  Polack  was  goin'  to 
get  out  ahead  of  him.  So  that  was 
all  there  was  to  that." 

Doyle  had  been  pulling  at  his 
pipe  between  the  sentences  of  his 
story:  now  he  stopped,  and  after 
cleaning  it  out.  sat  absently  polish- 
ing the  bow  l  against  the  knee  of  his 
trousers.  The  man  whose  question 
had  provoked  the  narrative  looked 
around  at  the  test  of  the  group  and 
winked  solemnly. 

"Some  folks  might  call  that  com 
edy,  Doyle,"  said  he.  "but  then  again 
there  are  others  that  might  call  it  only  a  case  of  a 
keeper  going  off  half  cocked." 

Doyle  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  but  drew  a  ban 
of  tobacco  from  his  pocket  and  carefully  refilled  his 
pipe.  When  he  had  a  thin  haze  of  smoke  curling  over 
his  head  again,  he  spoke. 

"You  remind  me  of  the  eons  on  Sunday,"  he  said. 
"They  begin  to  kick  about  the  length  of  the  sermon 
before  the  chaplain's  finished  prayin'.  I  hadn't  got  to 
the  comedy  yet,  such  as  'tis." 

"My  mistake."  returned  the  man.  "Xo  harm  done. 
I'M ii  eed  with  the  sermon." 

"It's  all  very  well."  pursued  Doyle,  "for  you  fellers 
to  sit  around  here  and  toast  your  shins  all  day  and 
expect  me  to  come  in  and  spin  yarns  for  your  edifica- 
tion, but  it's  a  different  matter  when  you're  buckin' 
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up  against  that  bloody  gang  all  day  long  the  way  l 
am.  You've  pot  to  act  first  and  let  explanations  come 
afterward,  or  somebody  else'd  be  holdin'  down  your 
job  mighty  soon." 

"Sure,  sure,"  said  the  wizened  little  man  who  bad 
n jt  spoken  before.  "We  understand  that,  and  every- 
body knows  they  can't  get  ahead  of  you  very  fur 
when  it  comes  to  quick  action.  But  say,  Doyle,  didn't 
that  feller  have  it  in  for  you  for  jumpin'  on  him  that 
way  for  nothin'V" 

THAT'S  sort  of  a  joke,  too,"  replied  Doyle.  "For 
quite  a  while  I  thought  he  did.  You  know,  un- 
der the  reform  system  we  give  the  men  five 
minutes  before  mealtime  to  wash  up — that  is.  we  knock 
off  work  five  minutes  before  the  bell  and  they  can  wash 
if  they  want  to,  though  few  of  'em  do.  Well,  a  day  or 
two  after  this  fracas.  John  came  up  to  me  in  washin'- 
up  time  and  spread  out  one  hand  and  begun  makin'  mo- 
tions over  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  other,  jabberin' 
away  in  his  lingo  meanwhile.  I  had  no  idea  what  he 
was  drivin'  at,  so  I  just  shoved  him  back  in  the  line 
and  he  shut  up.  The  next  day  his  brother  came  up 
and  went  through  the  same  rigamarole,  and  back  he 
went  into  line,  the  same.  Every  day  after  that,  when- 
ever I  came  along  where  they  were  workin",  they 
would  start  up  this  performance. 

"After  a  while  it  struck  me  that  they  were  tryin' 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  writin'  something,  and 
then  I  begun  to  think  of  their  Black  Hand  societies 
and  such  like  that  I  had  known  of,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  they  were  tryin'  to  tell  me  how  they  had  me 
down  in  their  books. 

"I  was  speakin'  about  this  one  day  over  in  the  hall, 
and  the  convict  clerk  in  there  said : 

"'Say.  Mr.  Doyle,  maybe  all  those  fellows  want  is 
just  a  chance  to  write  home  to  their  folks.  If  they 
mean  any  harm  to  you  they  wouldn't  be  warnin'  you 
all  the  time." 

"I  thought  that  sounded  reasonable,  and  anyway  I 
got  it  on  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 


was  drivin'  at.  so  I  went  to  the  deputy  and  asked  him 
if  there  wa'n't  some  way  we  could  get  hold  of  a  body 
that  could  understand  their  lingo,  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  they  wanted  to  write  home. 

"The  deputy  says:  'Well,  every  man  has  that  privi- 
lege, and  I'll  see  if  1  can't  lix  it.  for  'em.' 

"So  what  does  he  do  but  go  downtown  and  skirmish 
round  in  the  factories  till  he  actually  finds  another 
feller  of  the  same  breed,  and  he  brings  him  up  and  lets 
the  three  of  'em  talk  together." 

"If  it  wouldn't  be  disturbin'  the  harmony  of  the 
game,"  said  the  young  man  in  the  red  necktie,  "I'd 
like  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point.  How  did  them 
chaps  ever  get  a  trial,  if  nobody  understood  their 
talk?" 

"That's  just  what  I'm  comin'  to,"  replied  Doyle. 
"They  told  this  feller  a  long  story,  and  he  repeated  it 
to  me,  I  bein'  present  by  the  deputy's  orders.  Now 
I'll  give  you  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell,  for  I  spent 
more'n  a  month  writin'  back  and  forth  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  they  come  from  and  gettin'  the  facts,  which 
I  could  pretty  well  piece  together  with  their  own  story 
and  with  what  I  know  of  the  workin's  of  the  game. 

"It  seems  that  the  charge  against  them  was  larceny 
in  the  nighttime,  and  they  were  seen  committing  the 
larceny— both  of  'em— by  the  marshal  of  the  town. 
He  went  down  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  told  the  depu- 
ties there  what  he  had  seen,  and  two  of  'em  went  up 
and  arrested  these  fellers  in  their  own  house  ami 
pulled  'em  to  the  jail,  the  marshal  swearin'  to  the 
complaint. 

"npHE  next  day  somebody  in  the  jail  goes  to  'em 
and  teaches  em  the  word  'guilty'  in  English, 
and  then  they  were  put  into  court  and  the 
charge  read,  and  each  of  'em  said  'Guilty,'  and  that 
settled  it.  There  were  no  witnesses  necessary,  nothiif 
necessary  at  all,  and  they  gets  their  little  dose  of  three 
years  apiece,  and  Mr.  Prosecuting  Attorney  puts  $25 
in  his  pocket  for  each  conviction. 

"You  know  that's  the  law  for  counties  that  don't 
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pay  their  prosecuting  attorney  a  regular  salary,  he 
gets  so  much  for  each  conviction  that  he  makes  and. 
of  course,  he  has  to  live.  To  be  sure,  there's  a  rake- 
off  from  that  goes  to  each  policeman  or  deputy 
sheriff  that  makes  an  arrest,  but  that's  only  calcu- 
culated  to  promote  a  general  feeling  of  brotherly 
kindness. 

"Now  here's  where  the  comical  pari  of  this  story 
comes  in,  if  you  see  it  that  way.  It  seems  these  two 
desperate  characters  were  workin'  in  a  rollln'  mill  in 
this  town  where  they  were  arrested.  They  had  a  nice 
little  home  outside  the  town,  one  of  'em  bein'  mar- 
ried, with  a  couple  of  kids,  and  they  all  lived  to- 
gether on  their  earuin's.  sendin'  a  good  portion  back 
to  the  old  country.  I  suppose.  They  had  a  little  gar- 
den alongside  the  house  and  raised  their  own  kitchen 
stuff,  and  there  were  other  little  houses  and  gardens 
all  around  'em. 

THIS  night  the  two  men  comes  home  to  supper 
and  finds  their  stock  o'  vegetables  has  run 
low,  so  the  two  of  'em  jumps  over  the  fence 
into  their  neighbor's  garden  and  picks  out  a  couple  o' 
cabbages  and  takes  'em  home  to  the  woman  to  help  out 
their  supper.  WThile  they  were  pickiif  up  these  cab- 
bages, of  course  the  town  marshal  happens  to  pass  and 
sees  'em  jump  over  the  fence  with  their  plunder — and 
there  you  are.  Three  years  apiece  for  a  cabbage  apiece 
"Well,  when  I  got  the  facts  all  together,  I  thought 
since  they  had  pestered  me  so  long  to  do  some  writin' 
for  'em,  I'd  do  it.  so  I  writes  direct  to  the  Governor 
myself  and  tells  him  what  I  know  about  the  case,  and 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  they  gels  pardoned 
and  gets  off  with  less'n  three  months  instead  of  three 
years.  We  dressed  'em  up  in  citizen's  clothes  and 
turned  'em  out  with  their  $7.50  apiece  from  the  State, 
and  they  may  be  eatin'  their  cabbage  by  now.  for  all  I 
know.  So  there's  the  whole  story.  Is  it  comedy,  or 
ain't  it?" 

The  man  wdio  had  asked  the  first  question  shook  his 
head.    "Not  for  me,  Doyle,"  he  said. 


The  Pink  Sox  Scout 


By  Arthur  Chapman 
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MISS  ELIZABETH  B.  11.  MURPHY — she  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  initials  stood  for 
baseball  instead  of  Barrett  Browning- 
paused  before  beginning  the  telegram  which 
was  to  notify  a  certain  firm  of  cocoa  makers  that  she 
had  resigned  her  position  as  demonstrator  of  their 
breakfast  necessity. 

She  made  an  attractive  picture,  framed  in  the  ticket- 
office  window,  according  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
the  telegraph  operator  who  stood  waiting  to  receive 
her  message. 

"I  declare  if  I  haven't  forgotten  the  name  of  this 
seething  metropolis,"  said  Miss  Murphy,  balancing  her 
pencil  meditatively.  "I've  been  here  three  days,  too. 
and  have  poured  cocoa  for  all  your  best  people." 

"It's  Plum  Valley,"  said  the  operator,  "and  you  bet 
this  is  goin'  to  be  a  live  town,  too.  It  ain't  so  much 
now,  but  we've  got  the  water  power,  and  there's 
nothin'  goin'  to  stop  us  from  bein'  a  manufacturin' 
center  in  the  near  future.   Why — " 

"I'm  not  a  factory  promoter  after  a  free  site,"  said 
Miss  Murphy,  without  looking  up.  "I'm  writing  to  my 
employers,  firing  myself.  After  you  have  clicked  off 
this  message  I  shall  regard  myself  as  a  free  lance. 
I'm  through  working  for  unappreciative  people,  though 
I  must  say  that  I  couldn't  have  picked  a  more  de- 
pressing place  than  this  future  metropolis  of  yours  in 
which  to  write  my  Declaration  of  Independence." 

THE  operator  took  the  message  and  counted  off 
seven  words,  all  of  them  short  and  one  of  them 
fairly  snappy. 
"If  they  all  used  as  few  words  as  you,  our  wires'd 
drop  off  the  poles  f'r  lack  of  use,"  he  said,  with  a 
grin. 

"There's  no  use  raiding  the  visible  supply  of  wood 
pulp  in  such  matters,"  said  Miss  Murphy.  "Leave 
that  to  the  three-decker  novelists.  My  seven  words 
will  do  as  well  as  7.000.  Besides,  they  will  cost  con- 
siderably less.  Here's  your  sixty  cents — and  did  1 
understand  you  to  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  ball  game 
on  one  of  your  future  factory  sites  sometime  this 
afternoon  V" 

"You  bet  there  is.  The  Mitford  boys  are  over  here  to 
play  our  team,  and  the  game'll  be  on  in  a  few  minutes 
— right  up  Main  Street,  past  the  hotel,  and  first  pas- 
ture to  the  left.  You  want  to  get  over  there  and  see 
Lew  Hankins,  the  'Jake.'  pitch.  Say— he's  got  'em 
all  around  here  beat  a  mile." 

Miss  Murphy  stepped  out  on  the  station  platform, 
Sept.  13 


Said  Miss  Murphy:  "I  know  every  kink  of  the 
game.  I'm  a  scout  — and  I've  got  my  eye  on  you" 

leaving  the  operator  singing  the  praises  of  Lew 
Hankins.  She  did  not  care  to  hear  anybody's  praises 
sung  just  then,  for,  in  spite  of  her  calm  exterior,  Miss 
Murphy  was  about  as  near  complete  discouragement 
;is  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  Being  out  of  a  job 
for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  and  in  possession  of 
$17,  some  more  than  doubtful  mining  stock  in  her  suit 
case,  and  two  hungry  brothers  at  boarding  school,  who 
was  Lew  Hankins,  that  his  surpassing  virtues  as  a 
baseball  pitcher  should  dull  the  edge  of  her  misery  7 

"Still,  a  look  at  the  game  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing." 
mused  Miss  Murphy.  "It'll  be  four  hours  before  there 
is  another  train  for  Chicago,  and  these  country  games 
always  drag  so  that  three-fourths  of  my  waiting  time's 
as  good  as  killed." 

So  Miss  Murphy  sauntered  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  operator,  little  knowing  that  her  guide  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Fate's  humble  but  efficient 
inst  rument. 

A  chorus  of  yells  told  her  that  the  game  was  "on." 
and  she  hastened  her  steps  along  the  rickety  board 
sidewalk.  Reaching  the  baseball  grounds,  she  mingled 
with  those  at  the  home  plate— a  cluster  of  town  resi- 
dents and  visiting  farmers,  tapering  off  at  first  and 
third  base  into  the  inevitable  fringe  of  barelegged 
small  boys. 

The  Plum  Yalley  team  had  gone  to  bat  first  and 
had  scored  one  run.  The  teams  had  just  changed 
positions,  most  of  the  players  being  tall,  sunburned 
young  fellows,  several  wearing  farm  overalls  in  lieu 


of  uniforms.  They  fielded  with  alacrity  and  accuracy, 
when  the  ball  was  shot  back  and  forth,  while  the  bats 
man's  critical  selection  of  timber  was  awaited,  and 
it.  was  evident  that  the  Plum  Valley  team  was  some- 
what above  its  class  average.  But  Miss  Murphy, 
trained  to  the  game  from  many  grand-stand  surveys  in 
the  "big  league"  towns,  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  the 
Plum  A'alley  pitcher,  after  a  long  preliminary  "wind- 
up,"  shot  the  first  ball  over  the  plate.  No.  ratiocina- 
tive  reader,  it  was  not  the  thrill  of  love,  for  the 
Plum  A'alley  pitcher  was  lathy  and  freckled  and 
red-headed,  and  not  at  all  the  ideal  enshrined  in  the 
Murphy  heart.  It  was  the  thrill  that  comes  to  the 
baseball  Columbus,  who,  journeying  through  the  mazes 
of  a  "bush"  league,  at  last  sights  a  phenomenal  player. 
Something  in  the  bend  of  that  long,  supple  body,  and 
the  elastic  swing  of  the  arm,  had  told  Miss  Murphy 
that  here  was  a  real  pitcher. 

"Now  don't  let  your  Irish  enthusiasm  gallop  off 
with  you.  Murph,  old  girl,"  whispered  Miss  Murphy 
to  herself,  struggling  to  keep  down  the  elation  that 
was  akin  to  the  miner's  surge  of  joy  at  opening  a 
pay  streak  at  grass  roots.  "You've  got  to  look  into 
this  cold-bloodedly  and  scientifically.  You've  got  to 
find  out  every  kind  of  curve  and  delivery  this  human 
hop  pole's  got,  and  whether  there's  any  flaw  that's 
going  to  keep  him  out  of  fast  company — whether  he 
goes  up  in  the  air,  boots  the  ball,  or  falls  on  his  red 
head  in  fielding  bunts.  You've  just  got  to  imagine  that 
these  fellows  batting  are  the  premier  swatting  outfit 
of  the  big  leagues,  and  then  dope  out  what  would 
happen." 

So,  from  the  forefront  of  the  crowd  at  the  home 
plate,  heedless  of  the  dust  of  battle  and  the  danger 
from  foul  balls  that  caromed  off  savagely  swung  bats. 
Miss  Murphy  studied  every  detail  of  Lew  Hankins's 
game.  Every  time  the  Plum  Valley  team  came  to  bal 
she  summed  up  her  impressions  of  Hankins's  fielding 
performances  in  the  previous  half  inning.  She  noticed 
that  be  batted  well,  too — once  a  stinging  single  over 
second  base,  and  another  time  a  two-bagger  that  would 
have  been  good  for  a  home  run  bad  not  the  Mitford 
right  fielder  made  a  remarkable  stop  with  one  hand. 

THE  game  did  not  drag,  as  Miss  Murphy  had  an- 
ticipated, for  the  Mitford  players  were  as  chil- 
dren in  the  hands  of  the  tall,  grinning  pitcher 
whose  bumpkinlike  antics  told  why  the  crowd  hailed 
him  as  "Jake."     The  balls  from  his  freckled  hand 
whizzed  over  the  plate  with  dazzling  speed,  and  the 
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13.  Packing 

After  a  final,  careful  inspection,  the  last  of  a  series 
of  inspections  that  take  place  at  each  stage  of  its  man- 
ufacture, the  hat  is  packed  for  shipment. 


1.  Bringing  in  the  skins 

From  Russia,  Scotland,  Saxony,  France,  England 
and  Australia  come  our  furs.  Hare,  Otter,  Rabbit, 
Nutria,  Beaver,  Muskrat  and  Mink  supply  the  furs 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  When  these  skins 
reach  us,  softeninc  and  cleansing  is  the  first  treatment 
they  receive. 


2.  Mixing  the  fur 

Then  the  hair  is  pulled  or  sheared  from  the  pelt  by 
cunning  machines,  and  the  soft  mass  of  fur  remaining 
is  treated  with  a  preparation  which  makes  it  "felt" 
readily,  later.  At  this  point  the  fur  is  cut  from  the 
skin.  After  carefully  selecting  and  mixing  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fur  necessary  to  make  the  hat  wanted, 
blowers  separate  the  heavier  particles  of  hair  and 
other  foreign  substances  from  the  fur. 
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3.  Fur  formed  into  cones 

Operators  then  feed  into  a  large  cabinet  called  a 
"former,**  in  which  is  a  hollow  perforated  copper 
tone  with  a  wet  surface,  the  exact  amount  of  fur  nec- 
essary to  make  one  hat.  A  rapidly  revolving  fan 
sucks  the  fur  on  to  the  cone.  This  fur  sticks  to  the 
wet  surface,  the  cone  is  withdrawn  and  wrapped  in 
wet  cloths,  then  immersed  in  warm  water,  when  felt- 
ing begins. 


'   


Ever  a  Mark 


THE  dress  of  every  civilized  nation — in  every 
clime — has  been  featured  by  the  hat.  The 
ancient  Greeks  wore  casques  fretted  with  rare 
and  beautiful  designs.  The  Romans  invented  the 
felt  hat — and  made  it  a  mark  of  great  distinction. 
Even  the  primitive  savage  makes  his  headdress 
his  most  conspicuous  adornment. 

Today,  Sir,  you  must  give 
heed  to  your  hat!  It  is  still 
most  important.  It  is  first 
seen  and  last  noted  of  your 
raiment. 

A  Mai  lory  hat,  as  we  have 
shown  here,  is  from  raw  fur  to 
finished  product  a  hat  of  qual- 
ity, service  and  style. 
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4.  Shrinking  and  felting 

When  the  fur  is  slipped  off  the  cones,  it  is  a  long. 
Conical,  soggv  object  much  larger  than  a  hat,  and  in 
shape  far  removed  from  any  suggestion  of  a  hat. 
Three  at  a  lime,  these  cones  of  felt  are  plunged  into 
hot  water  and  so  manipulated  by  hand  and  rolled  by 
machines  that  they  shrink  to  about  one-third  original 
*ize. 


5.  Dyeing 

In  the  dyeing  room,  huge  vats  that  can  hold  twenty- 
four  dozen  hats  at  once,  filled  with  various  dyes  of 
purest  quality,  receive  and  impart  color  to  these 
smooth,  shallow,  felted  cones  that  are  hats-to-be. 
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12.  Trimming 

When  this  is  done,  the  hat  is  ready  for  trimming — 
binding  the  brims,  sewing  in  the  sweat  leather,  put- 
ting on  the  band  and  bow,  "the  final  touch"  —  all  this 
done  by  skillful  girls. 
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Distinction 

EVERY  detail  of  its  making  is  personally  looked 
after  by  E.  A.  Mallory  and  Sons  and  they 
nake  themselves  responsible  in  person  for  the 
proper  style,  color,  finish  and  lasting  superiority 
)f  every  hat  going  out  of  the  Mallory  factory. 

Mallory  Hats  are  Cravenetted.  This  exclu- 
sive feature  makes  them  weatherproof. 

In  fine  men's-wear  shops, 
you  will  find  many  Mallory  Hat 
models — all  distinctive  in  style 
and  quality. 

Look  for  the  Mallory  name, 
in  all  Mallory  Hats. 

Mallory  Hats  are  moderately 
priced — Derbies  and  Soft  Hats 
$3,  $3.50  and  $4  each — Velours 
$5  to  $10. 
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Stiffening 


:rbles  and  soft  hais  part  company  here,  the  der- 
going  to  the  stiffening  room,  where  real  care  and 
.ce  must  be  employed.  A  preparation  of  chemi- 
tested  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  there  ap- 
.  After  being  steamed,  the  felted  cone  is  next 
:d  into  a  hot  alkali  bath,  which  removes  all  sur- 
shellac  from  ihe  surface. 


11.  Shaping  soft  hat  brim 

Heated  iron  and  sand  bag  then  give  the  brim 
proper  shape. 


10.  Ironing  soft  hat 

In  the  meantime,  the  soft  hat  which  we  left  in  the 
stiffening  department  has  been  treated  with  a  weak- 
ened solution  of  shellac  (hat  permits  it  to  retain  its 
character  as  a  soft  hat.  After  being  stretched  and 
blocked  as  was  the  derby  hat,  it  is  drawn  over  a  block 
and  thoroly  ironed  and  surfaced. 


9.  Cutting  edge  of  brim 

The  hat  now  passes  to  experts  who  shape  the  brim 
to  the  style  and  size  required.  One  machine  cuts  the 
brim,  another  curls  it  with  hot  irons.  To  perfect  this 
curling,  the  brim  is  again  softened  by  heat  and  shaped 
by  hand. 


7.  Blocking 

Here  it  is  that  one  begins  to  see  the  material  take 
the  hat  form.  After  another  hot  bath,  the  cones  are 
placed  in  stretch i ng  machines  and  roughly  shaped. 
Then  they  are  placed  over  blocks  and  shaped  by  hand, 
while  the  part  that  is  ,t£j|o  into  the  brim  is  pulled  out 
at  right  angles. 


8.  Finishing 

In  preparation  for  the  finishing  room,  the  hat,  after 
being  softened  into  workable  form  in  a  steam  oven,  is 
placed  under  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  500  lbs.  to  the 
inch  in  a  steel  mold  that  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  crown  ordered.  The  hat  is  then 
rubbed  down  with  "pouncing"  paper,  after  which  a 
special  polishing  compound  is  applied  with  a  hot  pid 
which  brings  out  the  lustre. 
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turning  oft'  stories 


Mitford  bills  scarcely  touched  the  cover  of  the  sphere 
once  in  an  inning.  Occasionally  Hankins  worked  a 
change  of  pace,  and  sent  a  puzzling  slow  ball  to  the 
plate — but  always  with  that  lightninglike  motion  that 
made  the  batter  look  for  speed.  At  the  end  of  the 
game,  with  the  score  seven  to  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
Plum  Valley  team,  and  with  the. grinning  Hankins 
receiving  the  plaudits  of  Ids  admiring  townsmen.  Miss 
Murphy  summed  up  the  attainments  of  her  discovery. 

"He's  got  speed  to  put  out  at  interest,  and  he  could 
waste  three  on  Ty  Cobb  and  then  fan  him  out.  He 
makes  every  curve  jump  like  a  live  thing,  and  he's  got 
more  control  than  a  trust  magnate  at  the  United 
States  Capitol.  He  fields  awkwardly  but  gets  results. 
Nobody  could  pivot  quicker  on  a  hunt.  I  don't  know 
how  he'd  take  a  lacing,  but  he's  got  a  chin  like  one 
of  the  Neverquit  family.  And  those  monkeyshines  of 
his  ought  to  he  good  for  10,000  extra  at  the  gate 
in  one  season.  The  pink-sheet  editors  would  wear 
out  their  typewriting  machines 
about  the  Make'  pitcher — the 
wonderful,  eccentric,  red-headed 
terror  of  the  rink  Sox,  as  that's 
the  team  I'm  going  to  land 
him  for." 

FOLLOWED  by  a  crowd  of 
noisy  admirers,  the  re- 
doubtable Hankins  clat- 
tered to  the  hotel,  a  red  and 
black  striped  sweater  protect- 
ing his  precious  pitching  arm. 
There  was  to  be  another  game 
next  day,  and  Hankins  was  to 
pitch  again.  Miss  Murphy  laid 
her  plans  accordingly,  with  all 
thought  of  quitting  Plum  Val- 
ley gone  from  her  mind.  She 
did  not  even  know  when  the 
5.45  train  went  through  for  Chi- 
cago, as  she  was  busy  in  her 
room,  evolving  a  wonderful 
document,  with  a  headpiece 
made  of  the  showy  picture  on 
a  certificate  of  stock  in  a  worth- 
less mining  company,  and  the 
tailpiece  being  the  golden  seal 
of  said  corporation.  The  space 
between  was  filled  with  a 
unique  agreement,  written  in 
purple  ink.  shaded  with  red. 
in  which  Lew  Hankins.  party 
of  the  second  part,  agreed  to 
give  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing Murphy,  party  of  the  tirst 

part,  an  option  on  his  services  for  ninety  days,  in 
which  time  the  party  of  the  first  part  agreed  to  se- 
cure for  the  party  of  the  second  part  a  position  as 
pitcher  for  some  Class  A  baseball  team  at  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  $5,000  per  annum,  the  purchase  money 
for  said  Hankins  going  to  both  parties  in  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Miss  Murphy  finished  the  document  just  as  the 
supper  bell  rang.  In  the  dining  room  she  sniffed 
battle,  as  well  as  bam,  fried  eggs,  and  warmed-over 
coffee.  A  stockily  built,  keen-eyed  little  man  of  middle 
age  and  with  a  most  engaging  profile  was  talking  to 
Lew  Hankins  over  a  half-demolished  meal.  When 
the  little  man  emphasized  a  point,  it  was  with  a  finger 
whose  tip  was  tilted  forward  at  right  angles. 

"Who  is  the  little  man  with  the  baseball  linger, 
talking  to  that  Plum  Valley  baseball  pitcher?"  queried 
Miss  Murphy  of  a  crockery  drummer  who  had  been 
sitting  opposite  to  her  for  several  days,  and  with 
whom  she  had  struck  up  a  dining-room  acquaintance. 

"That's  Teddy  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Rockport 
team  in  the  Corn  Belt  League,"  said  the  drummer, 
glad  to  air  his  information.  "He's  the  best  judge  of 
raw  material  in  the  minor  leagues,  is  Wilson.  If  he 
ever  signs  Hankins,  he'll  sell  the  'Jake'  for  a  fortune." 

MISS  MURPHY  scarcely  heard  the  praise  of  Wil- 
son. Her  head  was  buzzing  with  battle  cries. 
There  was  danger  of  losing  her  "phenom." 
Hankins  was  her  discovery.  She  had  realized  the 
value  of  this  human  gold  mine,  without  a  "tip"  from 
anybody  else.  Now  she  did  not  propose  to  be  cheated 
at  the  last  moment.  She  had  heard  of  Wilson — once  a 
player  of  national  repute  and  now  a  successful  man- 
ager in  a  minor  league. 

"He's  too  shrewd  to  talk  business  to  Hankins  at  the 
table."  she  thought,  eying  the  competitor  who  had  so 
suddenly  confronted  her.  "He's  giving  the  Make'  a 
line  of  funny  stories  now  and  waiting  till  the  animal 
has  tilled  his  tummy  and  is  feeling  less  savage.  If 
T  land  this  prize  I've  got  to  cast  my  best  and  prettiest 
ily  right  now.  Turning  to  the  crockery  drummer  sin- 
said  : 

"Do  you  know  this  pitching  person?" 

"Hankins,  you  mean?"  said  the  salesman,  his  face 
lighting  up.  "Surest  thing.  I  ll  introduce  you  to  him. 
He's  a  good  kid.  but  so  green  it's  a  wonder  some  forag- 
ing cow  didn't  grab  him  off  years  ago.  Come  on  over." 

Wilson,  confident  that  bis  stories  and  his  supper 
had  made  bis  prey  about  ready  for  the  landing,  had 


stepped  into  the  hotel  office  for  the  cigars  which 
Hankins  had  confessed  were  his  only  indulgence. 

The  crockery  salesman  performed  the  rites  of  in- 
troduction, and  Miss  Murphy  took  the  chair  that  had 
just  been  vacated  by  Wilson,  and  began  to  sing  the 
Hankins  praises  after  the  manner  of  one  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  national  game.  The  crockery 
salesman  laughed  behind  his  hand  as  he  heard  her 
ask  Hankins  why  he  had  not  struck  the  bats  of  the 
opposing  team  oftener,  and  then,  after  murmuring 
his  excuses,  stepped  into  the  office  to  tell  the  boys  how 
Hankins  had  a  baseball  kindergarten  on  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  the  crockery  salesman  had  left,  Miss 
Murphy  lost  her  look  of  innocent  wonder  and  inter- 
rupted Hankins  in  the  midst  of  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  the  tact  that  a  baseball  pitcher  is 
supposed  to  attempt  to  strike  out  the  batter  and  not 
to  hit  the  bat 

"Drop  into  about  six  bars  of  rest  right  there.  Mr. 
Hankins,"  said  Miss  Murphy,  in  a  low.  fierce  voice 


With  the  grinning  Hankins  receiving  the  plaudits  of  his  ad- 
miring townsmen,  Miss  Murphy  summed  up  her'  discovery 

that  started  the  "Jake"  twirler  into  open-mouthed 
astonishment,  "I  know  every  kink  of  the  game.  I'm 
;i  scout — I'm  the  Buffalo  Bill  of  the  big  leagues  when 
it  comes  to  the  scouting  game.  I'm  here  looking  for 
talent,  and  I've  got  my  eye  on  you.  I  want  your  name 
to  the  finest  contract  that  ever  a  young  baseball  player 
signed." 

"But — but — "  stammered  Hankins.  "I've  almost 
promised  to  sign  with  Mr.  Wilson.  We  was  goin'  to 
close  the  deal  after  supper." 

"How  much  does  he  offer  you?" 

"  'Leven  hundred  a  year  and — " 

"It  might  as  well  be  eleven  cents,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  Why,  man,  what's  the  use  of  signing  with 
a  minor  league  manager,  which  means  anyway  an- 
other year  in  the  hush,  when  I'm  here  to  rocket  you 
into  the  big  leagues  in  a  blaze  of  fire  and  glory  ?  What 
do  you  say  to  a  $5,000  contract  with  the  Chicago  Pink 
Sox,  with  half  your  purchase  money?  All  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  sign  this  option,  and  fame  and  wealth  are 
yours." 

The  perspiring  Hankins,  his  jaw  dropping  low 
through  the  wonder  of  hearing  a  young  woman 
promise  him  the  realization  of  the  baseball  dream 
that  had  filled  his  youthful  mind,  gazed  at  the  docu- 
ment that  was  shoved  across  the  table  by  Miss 
Murphy.  As  he  gazed,  the  door  opened,  and  Wilson 
looked  in,  a  bundle  of  cigars  in  his  hand. 

"The  Make'  is  sure  telling  her  the  rudiments  of  the 
game,"  was  the  verdict  of  the  crockery  drummer  when 
Wilson  returned  to  the  office  with  the  report  that 
Hankins  was  still  being  monopolized  by  the  girl  who 
didn't  know  anything  about  baseball. 

MISS  MURPHY  turned   <■  more  to  Hankins  who 
was  looking  in  awe  at  the  document  he  was  to 
sign.  There  was  nothing  of  baseball  in  the 
decorative  effect,  but  Hankins  was  visibly  impressed. 
The  picture  showed  a  glorious  sunset  peeping  over  the 
edge  of  the  Rockies,  and  a  miner  and  his  burro  were 
in  the  foreground.  A  gauzily  clad  sprite,  representing 
the  Spirit  of  Fortune,  was  beckoning  the  prospector 
on  to  the  lucky  spot  where,  in  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  picture,  gold  was  heaped  by  the  bushel.  So  awed 
was  Hankins  that  he  hardly  read  the  option  which,  in 
Miss  Murphy's  firm,  round  handwriting,  engaged  his 


services  to  whatever  team  that  young  woman  should 
designate. 

"Don't  delay,"  said  Miss  Murphy,  as  Hankins 
wavered.  "Don't  let  it  be  said  that  a  Hankins  failed 
to  recognize  the  knock  of  Opportunity  at  his  door. 
Remember  how  that  poem  goes?  It  starts  off  some- 
thing like  this : 

"Master  of  baseball  destiny  am  I! 
Curves,  speed,  and  spit-balls  on.  my  coming  anil: 
Hi<;  leagues  and  bush  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
School  grounds  and  sandlots,  anil  passing  bp 
Leaders  and  tail-end  teams,  soon  or  late 
Knock  once  on  every  plaper's  pate." 

The  combined  effect  of  poetry  and  art  proved  too 
much  for  Hankins.  Yielding  to  the  double  parody  of 
Ingalls  on  opportunity  and  Gaskell  on  contracts,  be 
affixed  his  signature  about  eight  inches  south  south- 
east of  the  prospector  and  his  burro,  Miss  Murphy  hav- 
ing deftly  extracted  a  fountain  pen  from  her  reticule 
and  thrust  it  into  the  hand  that 
was  soon  to  be  pictured  on  the 
sporting  pages  as  the  most  won- 
derful baseball  hand  in  all  the 
world.  Then,  walking  to  the 
hotel  office  with  her  capture, 
Miss  Murphy  met  Wilson,  who 
had  turned  again,  in  vague  un- 
easiness, toward  the  dining  room. 

"I  can't  talk  business  with 
you  any  more,  Mr.  Wilson." 
said  Hankins,  guiltily,  "  cause 
I've  went  and  signed  a  con- 
trac'  with  Miss  Murphy  here, 
who's  scoutin'  for  the  Chicago 
Pink  Sox,  and  who  offered  me 
lots  more  than  you  wanted  to 
give.  Miss  Murphy,  Mr.  Wilson 
— Mr.  Wilson.  Miss  Murphy.'' 

BUT  Wilson,  white  with 
rage,  scarcely  acknowl- 
edged the  introduction. 
Clapping  his  hat  down  over  his 
head,  he  bolted  out  of  the  office 
and  dashed  for  the  train  to 
take  him  back  to  Rockport. 
while  Miss  Murphy  sauntered 
leisurely  after  him,  composing 
a  telegram  to  the  owner  of  the 
Pink  Sox,  which  would  convey 
all  the  intelligence  she  had  to 
impart  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  her  enough  to  pay  her 
hotel  bill. 

When  "Old  Roman"  Mahoney,  owner  of  the  Pink 
Sox.  alighted  from  the  train  early  the  next  afternoon 
at  Plum  Valley,  he  looked  about  for  the  mysterious 
baseball  scout  who  had  sent  him  such  a  thrilling  tele- 
gram the  night  before.  Miss  Murphy  recognized  the 
gray  hair,  the  keen  blue  eyes,  and  the  strong,  clean- 
shaven face  of  the  richest  and  most  popular*  manager 
in  the  national  game — once  a  great  baseball  player 
himself. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Mahoney,"  she  said.  "I'm 
here  to  take  you  over  to  the  grounds  to  show  you 
Hankins  performing  in  the  pitcher's  box.  The  game's 
just  about  ready  to  begin." 

"But,"  said  the  puzzled  manager,  "this  telegram  I 
got  is  signed  E.  B.  B.  Murphy.  I  want  to  find  him 
and  tell  him  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  most  unusual. 
I've  never  paid  any  attention  to  amateur  scouts  be- 
fore, but.  this  chap's  telegram  had  something  in  it 
that  brought  me  here  in  spite  of  myself.  I'm  not 
superstitious,  but  I  thought  I'd  take  a  run  out  here,  , 
even  if  it  did  prove  to  be  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"I'm  the  E.  B.  B.  Murphy — the  initials  standing  for 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

MAHONEY    whistled,    and    then    he  laughed 
heartily. 

"That's  a  rather  poetic  name  for  baseball, 
isn't  it?"  he  said,  thinking  how  the  sporting  editors 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  story  about  the  shrewdest 
manager  in  the  business  being  inveigled  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  from  Chicago  to  look  at  a  baseball 
player,  solely  on  the  judgment  of  a  woman. 

"Three-fourths  of  the  name  spells  poetry,  all  right — 
but  look  at  the  Murphy!  Isn't  that  as  baseballish 
as  your  own  name,  Mr.  Mahoney?  Trust  a  Murphy 
for  knowing  a  ball  player  on  sight." 

"All  right,"  laughed  the  manager.  "I  begin  to  be-B 
lieve  in  your  judgment  right  now.  But  lead  me  torn 
this  Hankins  phenom." 

The  game  was  a  repetition  of  the  game  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Miss  Murphy,  standing  beside  the  silenflB 
Mahoney,  made  no  comments  as  the  "Jake."  pitching 
as  easily  and  steadily  as  if  the  greatest  judge  in  the* 
business  were  miles  away,  held  the  Mitford  batters 
helpless.  After  the  game  Mahoney  walked  silently 
back  to  the  station,  evidently  in  deep  thought.  Finally 
he  turned  to  Miss  Murphy  and  said: 

"I've  been  trying  to  figure  out  just  how  this  won^ 
derful  thing  happened.    I'll  tell  you  frankly  that  you 

man   is   a   jewel — the  greatest    (Concluded  on  page  33) 
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IN  your  Pure  Food  De- 
part mint  you  make  fre- 
quent (illusions  to  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
We  often  see  the  phrase  on 
many  of  our  package  goods. 
Will  you  describe  it  briefly 
so  thai  a  layman  can  get  the 
general  idea  ' 

M.  H..  Indiana. 

This  department  has  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  like 
the  above,  and  brief  com- 
ment may  he  of  value  to  the 
student  of  foods,  as  well  as 
of  value  to  the  consumer.  In 
a  broad  way  the  law  em- 
braces  the  following  heads  or 
sections:  Scope  of  the  law. 
administration  and  enforce- 
ment, guaranty  clause,  origi- 
nal package  clause,  food  and  drugs  af- 
fected by  the  law.  adulteration  of  food 
and  drugs,  standards  uf  purity,  mis- 
branding and  mislabeling,  exports  of  food 
and  drugs,  imports  of  food  and  drugs. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  aboul 
tlie  "good  old  days."  hut  whether  they 
were  really  better  than  the  present,  as 
far  as  purity  of  food  products  goes,  may 
in  part  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
from  "Judge"  : 

"A  newly  married  couple  had  had  a 
little  disagreement  about  the  muffins,  the 
husband  complaining  that  those  Ins 
mother  used  to  make  were  far  superior. 
This  moved  the  bride  to  action,  and  the 
next  day  she  set  before  him  a  plate  of 
hot  rolls  which  she  hade  him  taste. 
'.Vow  you  have  hit  it.'  he  enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed;  'these  are  exactly  what 
mother  used  to  make.  How  did  you  do 
it  V '  'I  will  give  you  the  recipe.'  replied 
his  wife.  "I  used  oleomargarine  for  but- 
ter, cold-storage  eggs,  put  alum  in  the 
flour  and  borax  in  the  milk.  Your 
mother  lived  before  the  passage  of  the 
Food  and  I  >rugs  Act.'  " 

THE  <;OOI)  OLD  DAYS 

IX  those  good  old  days  there  was 
much  substitution  as  well  as  a  propen- 
sity to  put  positively  injurious  or  dan- 
gerous substances  in  products  intended 
for  human  consumption,  of  course  to- 
day we  know  that  oleomargarine  is  every 
whit  as  wholesome  and  as  nutritious  as 
butter  and  that  cold-storage  eggs  may  be 
eminently  lifted  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  the  line  must  be  drawn  at  alum, 
borax,  and  other  mouth  and  eye  washes, 
particularly  when  used  in  our  foods.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  davs  to  find 
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brown,  verdigris  and  even  Scheele's  green. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  adulteration 
of  foods  was  by  no  means  unknown. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  from 
very  early  times  men  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  for  gain,  though  it  be 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 

To  adulterate  the  food  supply,  or.  in 
other  words,  to  trade  illegally  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer,  has  long 
been  considered  a  criminal  offense.  If 
both  parties  to  a  transaction  cannot 
profit,  this  transaction  is  an  immoral 
one.  'f'be  precept  of  Caveat  Emptor 
Let  the  Buyer  Beware — is  not  in  as  good 
standing  as  it  formerly  was.  A  business 
which  is  conducted  upon  such  a  basis  is 
a  business  which  places  the  premium  of 
approval  upon  fraud  and  deceit.  It  was 
partly  because  a  few  people  were  tired 
of  the  wholesale  trickery  practiced  by 
the  dishonest  purveyor  of  food  products, 
partly  because  the  medical  profession, 
some  of  the  eminent  food  investigators, 
Championed  by  Mr.  Paul  Pierce  and  cer- 
tain of  the  food  commissioners  and  food 
chemists  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Harvey  \Y.  Wiley  demanded  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  rottenness  of  Ameri- 
can food  products,  that  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  was  eventually  passed.  The 
story  of  this  act.  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  time,  reads  like  a  romance — 
a  romance  which  is  true.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
from  present  indications  its  stride  is  to 
be  materially  lengthened.  The  present 
food  law.  as  has  been  pointed  out.  does 
not  stand  for.  nor  advocate,  the  purity  of 
our  foods.    It  has.  however,  in  several 


instances  set  standards  of  purity  which 
in  a  measure  act  as  a  guide  for  manufac- 
turers and  analytical  chemists.  "Spices." 
says  the  law,  "are  aromatic  vegetable 
substances,  used  for  the  seasoning  of 
food,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  any 
volatile  oil  or  other  flavoring  principle 
lias  been  removed,  and  which  are  true  to 
name."  The  amount  of  ash.  crude  fiber, 
volatile  oils,  and  the  like  is  specifically 
stated.  "Maple  sirup  is  a  sirup  made  by 
the  evaporation  of  maple  sap.  or  by  the 
selection  of  maple  concrete,  and  contains 
not  more  than  .'!"2  per  cent  of  water  and 
not  less  than  .45  per  cent  of  maple  sirup 
ash."  "Lemon  extract  is  a  flavoring  ex- 
tract prepared  from  oil  of  lemon,  or 
from  lemon  peel,  or  both:  and  contains 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  by  volume  of  oil 
of  lemon.  "Vanilla  extract  is  the  flavor- 
ing extract  prepared  from  the  vanilla 
bean,  with  or  without  sugar  or  glycerin, 
and  contains  in  100  cubic  centimeters 
the  soluble  matters  from  not  less  than  10 
grains  of  the  vanilla  beans."  This  latter 
standard  is  particularly  meaningless  he- 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the 
amount  of  extractives,  which  varies 
greatly  in  different  grades  of  beans. 

Yet  in  a  general  way  the  standards  of 
purity  are  helpful,  and  point  to  the  time 
when  practically  all  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts will  be  controlled  by  reliable 
chemical  data.  Then.  too.  the  use  of 
certain  drugs  id'  no  condimental  value 
is  forbidden  as  food  preservatives, 
among  which  are  saccharin,  borax,  and 
the  compounds  of  fluorine;  while  others. 
Concerning  which  violent  discussion  has 
taken  place,  such  as  benzoate  of  sodium, 
salicylic  acid,  sulphurous  acid.  alum, 
and  the  like  are  permitted.  No  im- 
proper motives  should  be  attributed  to 
the  framers  of  the  law.  or  in  many  in- 
stances to  those  who  have  in  part  emas- 
culated it.  as  the  history  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  parallels  the  progressive 
history  of  every  great  movement. 

Sophistication  of  food  products  has  al- 
ways taken  two  distinct  forms— that  of 
fraudulent  and  that  of  injurious  adultera- 
tion :  to  say  nothing  about  a  modified  third 
type  which  is  of  much  later  orgin  name- 
ly, the  practice  of  making  exaggerated 
claims  for.  or  erroneous  statements  con- 
cerning, the  product  in  question. 

HOW  FOOD  IS  ADULTERATED 

THE  first  orfrauduienl  type  means  sim- 
ply cheating,  a  process  which  affects 
the  pockethook  of  the  consumer  and  the 
morals  of  the  packer.  It  may  take  vari- 
ous forms,  such  as  adding  starch  to  sau- 
sages, paraffin  to  candy,  or  water  to 
milk:  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  remov- 
ing part  of  the  necessary  constituents  or 
valuable  ingredients,  such  as  taking  the 
cream  from  milk  and  selling  the  skim 
milk  as  the  whole  article,  removing  part 
of  the  essential  oils  from  spices  and  sell- 
ing the  consumer  what  is  virtually  pow- 
dered w  1  dust:  extracting  the  alka- 
loids from  drugs  and  selling  the  residue 
as  the  first-class  product;  robbing  wheat, 
rice,  and  other  cereals  of  their  natural 
mineral  constituents:  and  finally  this 
fraudule.it  practice  may  take  the  form 
of  bleaching  or  dyeing  the  article  in 
question  so  as  to  make  it  appear  of 
greater  value  than  it  is — for  example, 
the  miller  may  take  the  whole-grain 
flour  and  treat  it  to  an  electric  hath,  and 
produce  that  aristocratic  hut  debased 


white  which  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  public  demands: 
or  he  may  dye  his  glucose 
jelly  red  to  make  it  resemble 
strawberry  or  currant,  or  put 
Orange  1.  a  permitted  coal- 
tar  color,  into  his  "Orange- 
ade," which  bears  no  relation 
to  the  orange,  to  make  it  look 
like  the  genuine  article. 

Tt  is  this  tendency  to  con- 
ceal and  mask  the  real  char- 
acter of  his  product  which 
causes  the  careless  or  igno- 
rant   to    manufacture  and 
vend  these  glaring  monstrosi- 
ties of  coal-tar  dye  and  ether 
called    "Blood    Orange."  so 
much  in  evidence  at  the  ball 
game,  the  circus,  or  the  coun- 
ty fair.    It  is  writ  in  large 
letters  that  no  parent  should 
allow  his  children  to  drink  the  drugged 
and  dyed  concoctions  under  the  name  of 
soda  water  or  soft  drinks. 

The  second  type  always  consists  of  the 
addition  of  dangerous  or  toxic  ingredi- 
ents to  food  products. 

The  demand  for  information  on  this 
subject  is  very  great,  and  when  public 
interest  is  aroused  there;  also  arises  an 
unfortunate  tendency  toward  exaggera- 
tion, which  frequently  amounts  to  sen- 
sationalism. Here  are  two  letters  bear- 
ing on  the  point.  A  misguided  individ- 
ual from  California  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  preparing  a  lecture  upon  the 
adulteration  of  foods  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  collect  samples.  I  want  to  show 
my  audience  the  terrors  of  food  adul- 
teration. Where  can  such  collections  he 
purchased?  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  any 
reasonable  price." 

THE  CRY  OF  IGNORANCE 

IF  it  is  true  that  adulterated  samples 
are  difficult  to  get  in  California,  every- 
one will  doubtless  breathe  a  prayer  of 
thanks.  Collections  of  adulterated  food 
are  not  for  sale,  as  such,  but  it  does  not 
require  great  search  to  enable  one  to 
purchase  them  in  large  quantities  in  the 
open  market  in  any  State.  To  do  this 
with  dispatch  and  effect  in  many  in- 
stances one  has  only  to  read  the  label, 
which  will  in  all  probability  state  the 
adulterant  if  it  is  present. 

I 'ere  is  a  letter  from  Brooklyn  which 
is  the  voice  of  another  form  of  igno- 
rance : 

"I  have  read  in  COLLIER'S  your  state- 
ments regarding  pure  food.  Now  if 
you  know  anything  about  pure  food.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  it  can  be 
bought,  I  know  pure  food,  and  say  we 
cannot  buy  it  in  all  New  York,  as  it  is 
not  fit  for  pigs  to  eat.  We  are  afraid  to 
buy  prepared  foods  or  canned  goods.  We 
cannot  as  housekeepers  demand  pure 
foods,  and  we  must  take  what  we  can 
get  or  starve.  Cold  storage  is  our  ruin, 
as  bad  as  the  trusts.  All  meats  are 
kept  with  preservaline  and  are  not  tit  to 
eat.  yet  we  pay  the  highest  prices.  What 
good  is  it  to  tell  us  about  pure  food  if 
we  cannot  get  it  V" 

Answer:  No  good  at  all.  Happily 
this  issue  of  Collier's  should  dis- 
pel some  of  the  gloom  of  the  corre- 
spondent. Morbid  attitudes  upon  any 
subject  are  to  be  deplored.  The  food 
question  is  no  exception.  Our  foods  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  poisoned  and 
the  manufacturers  as  poisoners,  while 
I  be  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  manu- 
facturer deliberately  adds  or  intention- 
ally administers  virulent  substances. 
"No  manufacturer."  says  Dr.  Wiley, 
"adds  to  his  product  that  which  he  be- 
lieves is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer.  Fe  may  be  criminally  igno- 
rant or  thoughtless,  but  it  is  not  to  his 
interest  to  shorten  the  lives  of  his  cus- 
tomers or  to  impair  their  appetites." 

BI2TII   OF  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this,  injurious 
substances  are  added  to  food  prod- 
ucts, a  practice  which  obtains  to  a  de- 
gree to-day,  and  it  is  with  this  criminal 
ignorance,  indifference,  or  apathy  that  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  to  contend. 

As  soon  as  society  emerged,  it  formu- 
lated definite  laws  to  protect  itself  as 
well    as    to    punish    the  transgressor. 


The  water-jacketed  magazine  holds  a  12  to 
24-hour  coal  supply,  feeding  automatically. 


—  Coal  bills  reduced  ONE- 
THIRD  to  ONE-HALF; 

—  Coaling   ordinarily  but 
once  a  day; 

—  Even  heat  10  to  12  hours 
without  attention. 

These  are  unusual  advantages. 
An  understanding  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the 


Steam  or>  Hot  Water 


shows  how  these  advantages  are 
possible.  Thousands  of  "Spencer" 
owners  i\now  they  are  facts. 
Magazine  Feed—  The  "Spencer" 
Sloping  Grates  water- jacketed 
magazine  holds  a 
I  2  to  24-hour  coal  supply,  feeding  au- 
tomatically. Sloping  grates  insure  even 
depth  of  fire  and  perfect  combustion. 

Burns  Cheap  Tne  "Spencer"  suc- 
fuel  cessfully  burns  the 

cheapest  sizes  of  hard 
coal,  such  as  No.  1  Buckwheat  anthra- 
cite, and  other  inexpensive  Southern 
and  Western  coals,  at  a  saving  of  $2 
to  $3  per  ton,  and  requires  no  more 
tons  than  do  ordinary  heaters  of  the 
larger,  expensive  grades. 
Efficient      With    the  "Spencer," 

Regulation  a^omaf  £Sulat.ion  * 

efficient.  Regulators 
operate  drafts,  but  cannot  supply  fuel. 
The  "Spencer"  magazine  feeds  coal 
as  needed. 

For  Apartment  Jhe  "Spencer" 
„      r  keeps  up  heat  all 

Houses  njg^t  jf  desired  with- 

out attention.  No  alternately  under- 
heated  nor  overheated  apartments. 
No  cold  rooms  due  to  the  janitor 
"banking  fire." 

fD     •  j  Filled  in  the  morning,  the 

Or  Residences  "Spencer"  will  keep  the 
house  warm  all  day  without  attention.  The 
"women  folks'  need  never  shovel  coal. 

For  Greenhouses  As  ,he  "s.Pencer"  maiiy. 

tains  uniform  neat  all 
night  without  attenlion,  it  is  especially  adapted 
to  greenhouses. 

Equally  efficient  for  public  buildings,  office 
buildings,  schools,  institutions,  etc. 

Y*Yt>0  RnnA?  0UT  new  complete  catalog,  q'so  book- 
i  I  ccUUUKO  fet  gjving  the  experiences ot  numerous 
"Spencer"  owners  in  various  loc  alities,  tti//  hetpyousolue 
the  important  heating  question.     Free  lor  the  asking. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO. 

700  People's  National  Bank  B  Idg  ,  Scranton.Pa. 

Branch  Offices;  Ne.vYork  Cilv.  601  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  42u.l  St. 
Cliic:i2o,  1~7  N.  Dearborn  St.'  Philadelphia,  Morris  Bl.lg. 
Bnstou,  79  Milk  St.  St.  Lmiii  1J07  Olive  St  Detroit.  Ford 
Bldg.  Buffalo,  1377  Main  St.'  Denver.  523  Se I enleenth  St. 
Canadian  Sales  Representatives:  Winnipeg,  Tlie  Waldon  Cn., 
9-2  P.iucess  St.    Toronto,  The  Waldon  Co.,  Lumsdeu  Bldg. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO..  Scranton,  Pa.  700 
Please  mail  your  books  free. 

Name  


My  heating  contractor- 
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WINCHESTER 


20  GAUGE 

Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun 

The  Winchester  Model  1912  is  a  correctly  proportioned, 
light-weight,  small-gauge  repeater,  which,  for  strength, 
balance,  symmetry,  shooting  qualities  and  refinement 
of  detail  and  finish,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  weighs 
only  about  5%  pounds,  yet  it  has  surpassing  strength, 
because  all  its  metal  parts  are  made  of  Nickel  steel, 
which  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  steel  such 
as  is  used  in  similar  guns  of  other  makes.  The 
receiver,  which  is  closed  on  top  and  in  the  rear,  is 
unmarred  by  a  single  screw  or  pin.  The  handsome 
walnut  stock  is  finely  proportioned  and  has  a  full  comb 
and  a  small,  well-shaped  grip ;  features  which  count 
for  easy  handling  and  accurate  sighting.  The  20 
gauge  is  a  fine  shooting  gun,  the  famous  Winchester 
system  of  barrel  boring  insuring  a  good,  even  spread 
of  shot  and  excellent  penetration.  This  gun  works 
easily  and  smoothly  and  can  be  taken  down  as 
readily  as  a  double  barrel  gun.  The  introduction 
of  this  gun  makes   it   unnecessary  to  pay  a  big 

price  in  order  to  get  a  first  class 
small  gauge  shotgun,  for  the  Model 
1912  lists  at  only  $30.00,  and  it 
retails  for  less. 


Winchester 

Shotgun  Shells 


Good  ammunition  is  required  by  the  best 
of  guns  for  good  shooting.  Winchester 
Loaded  Shotgun  Shells — "Leader"  and 
"Repeater"  give  the  fullest  measure  of 
shooting  satisfaction  in  any  gun.  This 
is  not  due  to  any  one  of  the  many  desir- 
able and  distinctive  features  of  their 
design,  construction  or  loading,  but  rather 
to  the  harmonious  combination  of  them 
all.  Winchester  Shotgun  Shells  are  loaded 
in  all  desirable  gauges  and  with  innum- 
erable combinations  of  powder  and  shot. 
Winchester  guns  and  Winchester 
ammunition  are  sold  every- 
where.   Be  sure  to  ask  for 


BRAND 


THE 

GUN  AND 
THE  SHELL 


Among  the  earliest  laws  formed  are 
those  relating  to  the  food  supply. 

It  was  not  until  1S83  that  effective 
food  laws  were  passed  and  in  a  measure 
enforced.  This  was  the  Massachusetts 
Act,  which  contains  the  fundamental 
structure  upon  which  an  important  part 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  built.  It 
has  since  been  incorporated  into  nearly 
all  of  the  various  State  laws.  For  the 
benefit  of  several  correspondents,  the 
eight  principal  points  follow  : 

Food  shall  be  deemed  adulterated — 
If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with 
it  so  as  to  reduce,  depreciate,  or  injuri- 
ously  affect   the   quality,    strength,  or 
purity. 

If  a  cheaper  or  inferior  substance  has 
been  substituted  for  it  wholly  or  in 
part. 

If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constit- 
uents or  ingredients  have  been  wholly  or 
in  part  taken  from  it, 

If  it  is  in  imitation  of  or  sold  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a 
diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  tainted,  or 
rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or 
article  whether  manufactured  or  not, 
or  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  produced 
by  a  diseased  animal. 

If  it  is  coated,  colored,  polished,  or 
powdered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal its  damaged  or  inferior  condition, 
or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear 
of  greater  value  than  it  is. 

If  it  contains  any  added  substance  or 
ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or  injuri- 
ous to  health. 

If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic  or 
preservative  substance  except  common 
table  salt,  saltpeter,  cane  sugar,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  spices,  or  in  the  case  of  smoked 
foods  the  natural  products  of  the  smok- 
ing process. 


COLLIER'j 


Prior    to    1906    food    commissioners  ; 
of   certain   States  reported  themselves 
powerless  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  I 
adulterated  foods  into  their  States.   Their  i 
only  recourse  was  to  prosecute  the  local  i 
seller.    In  some  instances  the  ends  of 
justice  were  not  gained,  inasmuch  as  the 
dealer  was  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
deceive.    A  Massachusetts  case  is  to  the  ' 
point.    A  grocer  sold  a  State  inspector  ' 
a  bottle  of  liquid  labeled  "King  Arthur 
Pure  Lemon  Extract."    The  label  bore 
the  name  of  a  concern  of  Connecticut.  | 
Analysis  showed  that  the  extract  con-  I 
tained  wood  alcohol — a  substance  known  I 
to  be  poisonous  and  injurious  to  health. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Massachusetts  grocer  knew  the  deadly  j 
character  of  the  compound  he  was  sell- 
ing to  his  fellow  citizens.    He  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined,  while  the  really  guilty 
parties,  the  Connecticut  manufacturers,  j 
were  immune  so  far  as  the  Massachu- 
setts  law  was  concerned. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

IX  1905  and  1906  public  sentiment  was ' 
worked  to  a  high  pitch  of  interest  by 
the  exposes  of  our  rogue  food  products.  In 
response  to  the  demand  a  bill  known  as.l 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  by  I 
Congress  on  the  30th  of  June  of  the  lat- 
ter year.    This  is  held  by  some  to  be  the 
most  important  law  ever  sanctioned  by 
any  government. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  not  so  much  i 
for  the  consumer  as  for  the  manufac- 
turer and  for  the  retailer  of  foods  en- 
tering into  interstate  commerce,  but  it 
is    a    beginning,    and    with    the  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  demands  daily  j 
made  by  consumers,  it  is  bound  to  be 
amended  so  that  'it  shall  stand  simply 
for  PURE  food  and  the  protection  of  | 
this  dependent  latter  class. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOODS 

A  Question  and  Answer  Department  Conducted  for  the  Ben 
efit  of  the  Consumer.    Address  Inquiries  to  Professor 
L.  B.  Allyn,  Care  of  Collier's,  416  West 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

It  Means  Very  Little 


In  huying  a  case  of  Louisiana  molasses 
from  the  best  grocer  in  Berkeley,  I  no- 
tice on  the  label  "contains  sulphur  di- 
o.v'de,"  as  per  F.  I.  D.  No.  89,  February 
28,  1908.  Kihdly  explain  the  allusion. 
Would  the  sulphur  dioxide  bar  this  sirup 
from  being  listed  among  the  pure  foods? 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Y.,  California. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  89  states 
as  follows  :  "No  objection  will  be  made  to 
foods  which  contain  the  ordinary  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  dioxide,  if  the  fact  that 
such  foods  have  been  so  prepared  is 
plainly  stated  upon  the  label  of  each 
package."  This  decision  amends  No.  76, 
which  limits  the  amount  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide by  saying:  "Pending  investigation, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  in- 
stitute no  prosecution  if  the  total  amount 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct does  not  exceed  350  milligrams  per 
liter  in  wines  or  350  milligrams  per 
kilogram  in  other  food  products  of 
which  not  over  70  milligrams  is  in  a 
free  state."  Thus  the  presence  of  a  dele- 
terious and  injurious  drug  is  permitted, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  sure 
whether  it  is  in  "ordinary  quantities" 
or  not. 

This  sirup  could  not  be  listed  as  pure 
food;  as  it  is  plainly  and  probably  legally 
adulterated. 

There  Is  a  Possible  Danger 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
little  information,  as  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  ask  for  it:  Is  there  any 
danger  of  poison  from  the  use  of  a 
common  bi-ass  faucet  which  is  not 
tinned  inside,  through  Which  to  draw 
hop  beer  which  contains  nothing  but 
hops,  sugar,  water,  and  yeast? 

C.  E.  A.,  Massachusetts. 

Beer  made  as  you  suggest  contains 
acetic  acid,  which  might  act  upon  the 
metal,  forming  a  poisonous  compound, 
especially  if  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  faucet. 

As  more  or  less  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  faucet  is  probably  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liquid  in  question,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tap  of  glass  or  tinned  metal 
would  be  desirable. 

A  Progressive  Idea 

The  city  of  Austin  is  now  getting  out 
a  new  municipal  code.     It  is  our  pur- 


pose to  make  this  code  embrace  the  very  j 
best  ideas  of  the  leading  cities  in  mu-\ 
nicipal  government.     We  especially  de-\ 
sire    to    incorporate    in    this    code  a\ 
comprehensive     and     up-to-date  ordi-\ 
nance   relative   to  foods.     If  you  are 
in  a  position  to  give  us  any  ideas  or 
furnish    us    with    any    suggestions  or 
literature   on   this   point,    ire   shall  oe 
very    glad    to    receive    such.  Perhaps 
the    ordinance    of    Wcstfleld    on  this 
subject   would  help  us.     Anything  you 
can    do    for    us    trill    be    greatly  ap- 
preciated. J.  R.,  Texas.  ' 

A  sure  sign  of  progress  of  any  mu- 
nicipality is  shown  by  the  strength  of  j 
its  food  regulations. 

The  Westfield  standard,  as  adopted  by  | 
the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Board  of  Health, 
is  as  follows : 

"Foods  shall  not  contain  added  alum,  j 
copper,   formaldehyde,   sulphurous  acid 
or  its  salts,  boric  acid  or  its  salts,  ben-  I 
zoic  acid  or  its  salts,  formic  acid  or 
its  salts,  hydrofluoric  acid  or  its  salts,  ( 
nor  any  other  noncondimental  preserv- 
ative. 

"Foods  shall  not  be  colored  with  coal-  j 
tar  dyes,  nor  with  poisonous  vegetable 
colors,  nor  be  contaminated  with  inert  ! 
fillers,  nor  shall  any  substance  be  taken  | 
therefrom  or  added  thereto  so  as  to  in-  I 
juriously  affect  their  quality,  strength, 
or  purity. 

"Foods  shall  be  packed  and  sold  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  package  goods  : 
shall  bear  no  dishonest  label  nor  labels 
bearing    any    extravagant    or  obscure 
statements." 

It  is  a  drastic  and  far-reaching  regu-  j 
lation   and   one   which   cannot   be  en- 
forced to  the  letter  without  the  hearty  1 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  local 
dealers  and   an   intelligent  public.  It 
will  be  noted  that  it  precludes  the  use  ! 
of  several  substances  sanctioned,  or  at  I 
least  allowed,  by  the  Federal  law  in  its 
present  form.    In  its  practical  working 
out  it  is  of  immense  value  to  the  citi-  | 
zens. 

For  general  code  laws  concerning  tlie 
food  problem  there  is  probably  no  bet-  I 
ter  authority  nor  anyone  more  willing 
to  be  of  assistance  than  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Cassidy  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  "Amer- 
ican." Mr.  Cassidy's  experience  in  these 
matters  has  been  of  the  broadest  type 
and  he  stands  ready  to  assist  in  ai 
possible  manner. 
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Danger  Signals 

By   JOHN   B.   HUBER,  M.D. 


THESE  observations  are  addressed 
to  the  man  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts. My  hope  is  that  whoever 
leeds  to  be,  or  thinks  he  needs  to  be, 
made  young  again  in  body,  may  find  here- 
in something  to  his  ends.  To  begin  with, 
[  haven't  the  slightest  notion  of  "throw- 
ng  a  scare"  into  anyone;  as  regards 
nost  people  there  would  be  very  little 
reason  for  that.  In  reading  about  these 
langer  signals  (which  are  to  flag  the 
nan  on  the  street  against  ailments  to 
which  those  of  us  over  forty  are  more 
lr  less  prone),  let  no  one  imagine  that 
the  jig  is  up  for  him,  or  that  he  can 
low  see  the  grim  specter  beckoning — 
not  by  a  long  shot !  I  am  especially 
concerned  to  make  this  preliminary  state- 
ment, because  a  man's  health  and  his 
lope  of  longevity  are  absolutely  his  most 
wrecious  possessions ;  consequently  when 
le  gets  morbid  about  his  physical  condi- 
;ion,  his  imagination  often  works  ter- 
ribly overtime.  I  am  going  to  wind  up 
with  somethin,,  about  "factors  of  safety" 
n  our  bodies,  which  will  certainly  re- 
tssure  many  who,  recognizing  one  or 
mother  of  the  danger  signals  mentioned, 
nay  conclude  themselves  to  be  down  and 
>ut.  My  idea,  then,  is  not  to  disturb, 
put  only  to  urge  the  man  of  twoscore 

0  take  thought,  in  order  that  he  may 
safely  and  pleasantly  attain  to  his  three- 
score and  ten ;  and  the  paragraphs  will 
•ontain  no  information  as  to  "what  is 
kood  for"  this,  that,  or  the  other  individ- 
ual complaint  or  "misery" ;  the  family 
doctor  is  the  man  to  go  to  for  such 
idvice,  as  well  as  for  consultation  when- 
ever anything  is  wrong  in  one's  "innards." 

EVERYBODY  LOVES  A  FAT  MAN 

A GREAT  many  of  us  are  born  with 
body  habits,  and  others  of  us  just 
naturally  acquire  them  after  birth;  doc- 
tors call  these  habits  temperaments  or 
pendencies,  or  predispositions.  To  be  born 
With  them  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
We  are  born  with  the  diseases  they  lead 
[to  or  represent.  In  fact,  abnormal  hered- 
ity doesn't  count  nowadays  for  nearly  as 
touch  as  it  used  to;  we  are  seldom  born 
With  the  diseases  themselves,  but  rather 
With  tendencies  to  them.  And  these 
after  may  manifest  themselves  as  the 
real  thing  sometimes  very  late  in  life, 
knd  it  behooves  the  wise  man  to  recall 
anything  of  that  sort  in  his  family  his- 
tory; and  then  to  guard  especially 
igainst  the  disease  to  which  it  may  lead. 
Here  are  some  of  these  body  habits : 
[  Tall  thin  specimens,  with  slight  small 
bones,  slender  ribs,  and  long  narrow 
phests  (that  you  can  run  your  knuckles 
[along  as  on  a  zylophone  or  a  wash- 
board) had  just  as  well  take  a  little  in- 
terest in  the  present  antituberculosis 
brusade — especially  if  those  with  that 
kind  of  make-up  have  oval  faces,  a 
Ifomantic  expression,  bright  eyes,  deli- 
bate  skin  and  coloring,  and  run  to  art 
>r  poetry. 

1  Some  people  are  born  witli  a  tendency 
•to  obesity;  these  are  by  far  the  best- 
Ifiatured  among  our  fellow  citizens.  Let 
jsuch  a  one  never  hope  to  be  lithe  and 
willowy    throughout    his    life    on  this 

Jmundane  sphere — that  is,  if  he  is  born 
twith  the  obese  temperament ;  the  star 
■part  in  "Patience"  is  not  for  him.  Or. 

if  a  lady  thus  "tendencied"  reads  this,  let 
fier  not  hope  to  curl  up  in  a  buttercup, 
like  the  Fairy  Queen  in  "Iolanthe." 

Those  who  acquire  "heft"  in  life  are 
oftentimes  "reduced"  effectively  enough, 

if  they  will  only  have  the  will  power 

to  stay  so  by  keeping  away  from  the 
ifleshpots.    And  why  should  the  fat  man 

want  to  bant?     "Nobody  loves  a  fat 


man."  Nonsense  !  Everybody  loves  a  fat 
man.  Jollity,  eupepticism.  oleaginous 
geniality  constantly  ooze  from  him  to 
bless  and  permeate  civilization.  The  fat 
man  is  optimism's  best  asset ;  how  cheer- 
less we  would  be  without  him.  The 
tendency  to  obesity  is  almost  never  suc- 
cessfully combated ;  and  yet,  seriously, 
there  are  some  diseases  of  later  life 
which  depend  on  fat  deposition  in  vari- 
ous organs,  and  against  which  it  were 
well  for  the  stout  individual  to  guard 
when  he  turns  forty. 

how's  youk  livek? 

THE  short  man.  with  the  chest  wide 
and  round  and  large,  must  not  aspire 
to  play  the  trombone,  or  to  march  in  a 
band  tooting  that  huge  instrument  which 
encircles  the  body ;  and  such  occupations 
as  glass  blowing  must  be  eschewed  by 
such  a  one.  For  he  has  a  tendency  to 
wheeziness,  to  barrel  chestedness,  and  to 
short  windedness,  which  is  likely  to  grow 
on  him  later  in  life — like  the  undertaker 
in  "David  Copperfield." 

Then  there  is  the  gouty  temperament, 
which  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  medical  fashions  of  various  eras,  has 
been  called  the  arthritic,  or  the  rheumat- 
ic, or  the  uric-acid  or  the  lithemic  habit. 
Such  people  are  apt  to  be  pretty  good 
livers,  generally  robust  (seemingly  so  at 
any  rate),  well  developed  as  to  body,  the 
face  florid,  the  hair  thick  (and  some- 
times iron  gray  quite  early  in  life),  good 
teeth,  the  appetite  hearty,  good  digestion, 
and  a  strong  heart  with  high-pressure 
arteries.  A  century  ago — in  the  days  of 
the  three-bottle  men — people  of  the 
gouty  habit  were  prone  to  wine,  espe- 
cially port;  to-day  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  with  drinking  as  with  too  much 
eating.  (Pretty  nearly  all  of  us  do  that.) 
So  the  gouty  have  to  prepare  themselves 
against  arterial  and  heart  changes, 
kidney  and  liver  troubles,  and  apoplexy. 
It  is  quite  as  true  to-day  as  when  the 
dictum  first  appeared  some  twenty  years 
ago,  that  a  man  is  just  as  old  as  his 
arteries.  With  these  physiological  hose 
pipes  (which  deliver  blood  instead  of 
water)  sound,  elastic,  and  unrupturable, 
their  owner  is  young  at  seventy;  he  who 
has  them  of  poor  material  is  like  to  be 
old  at  fifty.  And  that  venerable  "Punch" 
joke — "Is  life  worth  living?  it  depends 
on  the  liver" — is  fraught  with  wisdom, 
as  are  almost  all  really  good  jokes. 

RICKETS  VERSUS  EUGENICS 

OX  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  lym- 
phatic temperament — those  who  have 
been  born  rachitic,  weak  of  body,  poor 
blooded,  not  well  developed,  prone  to 
catarrhs ;  they  have  little  power  of  re- 
sistance and  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
contracting  some  serious  disease.  Such 
people  have  in  times  past  been  among 
the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  It 
seems  as  if  Providence,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  their  bodily  handicaps, 
had  given  them  noble  souls,  triumphant 
over  their  bodily  ills  by  their  indomitable 
wills,  masterful  men  as  to  their  brains, 
geniuses  in  literature  and  the  arts  and 
in  world-enriching  sciences.  The  human 
race  cannot  afford  to  let  such  inspirit- 
ing examples  as  these  pass  away  un- 
timely ;  nor  should  there  be  occasion  for 
that.  Almost  all  these  fellow  mortals 
can  be  built  up  and  made  virile  and  able- 
bodied,  as  fit  physically  as  mentally; 
and  can,  with  proper  care  and  guidance, 
live  as  long  as  any  of  us. 

Then  there  is  the  neuropathic  tempera- 
ment;  and  this  is  a  hard  proposition: 
because  there  is  so  much  innate  cussed- 
ness  in  these  very  trying,  though  often 
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the  national  joy  smoke 

just  everlastingly  buries  the  hatchet 
over  pipe-grouches.  You  sheath  your 
scalping  knife,  old  scout.  Pack  that 
favorite  jimmy  pipe  tight  with  P.  A. 
Tease  it  with  a  little  fire  and  watch 
the  old  dream  stuff  come  back  in 
clouds  of  fragrant,  cool  smoke.  No 
bite,  no  sore  tongue — that's  removed 
by  our  patented  process. 


Sold  everywhere 
in  the  toppy  red 
bag,  Sc;  tidy  red 
tin,  10c;  pound 
and  half-  pound 
humidors. 
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COLLIER'S 
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The  word  "Riverside"  means 
to  the  watch-wise  all  that  is 
desirable  in  strength,  precision 
and  everlastingness.  The  Jewel 
Series  of  these  Riverside  Watches 
are  for  women  and  render  to  them 
that  accurate  and  dependable 
service  which  used  to  belong 
exclusively  to  men's  watches. 

These  Jewel  watches  are  small, 


beautiful  in  appearance,  and  not 
expensive,  yet  they  fully  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  instrumental 
excellence  which  is  required  of  all 
Waltham  Watches. 

This  watch  will  make  a  perfect 
gift  from  Him  to  Her  or  from 
Her  to  Herself. 

Our  Riverside  booklet  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  —  and  gladly. 


C^ddi(xarth,J)ftass. 


Baker 
electrics 


A  luxurious  motor  car  refined  to  the  point 
of  utmost  simplicity.  Free  from  fads  or  frills 
of  construction  which  interfere  with  unfail- 
ing operation.  A  highly  efficient  electric, 
backed   by  fifteen  years  of    sound  engineering. 

Baker  Service  Follows  Every  Bak  er 

The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  Cleveland.  Oluo 

Oanada:  Tlie  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Out 

Builders  Also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks. 
Branches  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


most  lovable  specimens.  And  here  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no  in- 
herited tendency  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully fought  and  downed — except 
possibly  alcoholism,  especially  when  it  is 
bequeathed  by  both  parents.  But  even 
thus  handicapped,  one  can  win  out  if  he 
can  keep  from  the  Great  White  Way.  go 
off  on  a  ranch  or  to  Patagonia,  or  any- 
where outside  of  civilization,  with  a 
mentor  able  .to  help  him  control  his  ad- 
dictions and  his  perversities — a  domi- 
nant mentor,  who  could  on  occasion,  if 
need  he,  hand  over  a  good,  healthy,  cor- 
rective wallop. 

EVEN  NEUROTICS  CURABLE 

AM>  as  to  that  sin  of  the  father  which 
was  visited  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  modern  medical  science  has 
proved  that,  alone  and  uncomplicated,  it 
seldom  endures  beyond  the  second  gen 
era  t  ion — often,  indeed,  is  not  trans- 
mitted at  all.  although  the  Mendelians 
seem  now  to  have  something  to  say  as 
to  that.  And  yet  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
have  acquired  :  if  you  don't  believe  me, 
go  and  see  Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  a  play  per- 
fectly well  founded  on  scientific  fact. 

The  drug  failings  also  are  likely  to  be 
manifest  in  people  of  the  neurotic  tem- 
perament. And  yet  there  is>  no  drug 
addiction — cocaine,  opium,  absinthe,  or 
any  other — which  cannot  be  triumphed 
over  if  only  the  right  kind  of  fight  is 
put  up. 

(Just  a  parenthesis  here  about  the  ac- 
quired habit  of  taking  the  coal-tar  drugs, 
acetanilide,  and  so  forth,  for  headache 
and  for  that  feeling  the  morning  after. 
It  is  dreadful  how  prone  young  people 
are  to  these  things.  I  recall  how,  at 
lunch  one  day.  our  maid  appeared  with 
the  face  of  a  corpse,  and  with  lips  as 
blue  as  the  ink  I  am  now  using.  We 
sent  her  at  once  to  bed.  and  upon  in- 
vestigation, this  was  the  cause  of  her 
appearance:  That  morning  I  had  re- 
ceived an  advertisement  of  a  coal-tar 
product,  with  tablets  to  try  on  my 
patients:  as  usual  I  promptly  chucked 
the  whole  into  the  wastebasket.  The 
maid  in  the  morning  found  these  tablets 
in  the  box.  with  the  legend  on  it  that 
they  were  good  for  headaches.  She  took 
not  one  but  several,  with  the  result  nar- 
rated. Had  I  not  restored  her,  she 
might  have  been  fatally  poisoned ;  nor 
would  hers  have  been  the  first  case  of 
this  kind,  by  any  means.) 

Well,  to  return  to  the  neurotic  tem- 
perament :  this  can  be  triumphed  over 
and  brought  to  normal,  but  in  most  cases 
only  after  the  bitterest  kind  of  struggle. 
Remember  that  the  three  modern  fates 
which  govern  human  destinies  are 
heredity,  environment,  and  will.  When 
the  heredity  is  bad  we  have  to  offset 
it  by  a  combination  of  environment  and 
w  ill,  each  of  which  is  at  least  as  power- 
ful as  heredity.  So  let  the  neurotic  get 
into  the  outdoor  world,  which  is  his 
best  environment ;  and  let  him  gloriously 
exercise  the  divine  human  will.  Then, 
believe  me.  he  can  triumph  over  the 
demon  that  would  otherwise  destroy  him 
bod}'  and  soul. 

THE   PACE  THA^r-KILLS 

AND  now  a  word  about:  infection,  heart 
disease,  and  the  pafe  that  kills.  In 
England  it  has  been  found  that  one-third 
of  all  the  deaths  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty-five  come  about  through  damaged 
hearts:  in  the  United  States  there  has 
been  during  the  last  decade  a  constantly 
increasing  percentage  of  deaths  from  this 
cause.  All  doctors  know  that  this  is 
largely  by  reason  of  the  worry,  the  hurry, 
the  strain,  and  the  dreadfully  high 
pressure  of  modern  commercialism,  and 
social  distinctions,  and  the  mania  for 
wealth — factors  which  tend  to  undue 
wear  and  tear  of  the  precious  organ 
which  must  supply  the  body  with  its  life- 
sustaining  fluid.  The  nervens  system, 
which  is  basic  for  all  existence,  and 
w  hich  especially  controls  the  circulation, 
is  in  one  who  feels  that  he  has  to  cope 
with  and  be  in  and  of  the  madding 
crowd,  in  constant  stimulation.  But 
apart  from  the  nervous  system  is  the 
fact  that  men  of  affairs,  who  have  come 
down  with  pneumonia,  grippe,  or  a  like 
infection  (the  toxins  or  poisons  in  which 
are  dreadfully  disintegrative  of  the  vital 
organs)  can  simply  not  be  made  to  take 
the  prolonged  rest  which  is  imperative 
for  convalescence  from  these  infections. 
Many  of  these  patients — and  elderly 
men  too — are  in  their  offices  w  hen  they 
should  most  decidedly  be  in  their  beds. 
"Such  a  fussy  lot.  those  doctors,"  de- 
clared one  such:  "besides,  an  old  horse 
that  once  lies  down  newer  gets  up."  lie 


put  on  his  overcoat,  went  to  business, 
returned  that  afternoon  in  collapse,  and 
died  next  day.  Another,  a  grippe  con? 
valescent,  concluding  he  never  felt  beta 
ter  in  his  life,  told  his  doctor  to  go  hang, 
went  downtown,  and  died  in  the  evening. 
Another,  a  pneumonia  convalescent,  sits 
up  to  play  cards  with  his  wife,  and  drops 
back  lifeless  upon  his  pillow. 

The  fault  is  not  here  with  the  doctors, 
to  whom  it  is  not  given  to  command  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age;  thej 
can  but  warn  against  fast  living  ami 
against  business  habits  conducive  to 
such  tension  as  must  inevitably  lead  to 
an  untimely  break-up:  they  can  but  in-, 
dicate  the  fever,  the  weak  and  uncertain 
pulse,  the  dyspnea,  the  blue  lips,  the 
cold  finger  tips,  the  ashy  face,  the  (lis- 
tended  veins  in  the  neck  -and  tell  the 
dire  meaning  of  these  danger  signals. 

And  now  as  to  the  tendency  to  cancer: 
Many  deaths  from  this  disease  occur 
after  forty-five  years;  and  most  deaths 
between  sixty  and  sixty-four  are  due  to 
it.  While  consumption  destroys  human- 
kind from  adolescence  to  life's  prime, 
cancer  claims  the  greater  number  of 
victims  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
life.  And  it  is  a  curious  phase  of  (he 
law  of  compensation,  that  while  con- 
sumption, the  Captain  of  the  Men  of 
Death,  destroys  mostly  civilization's  sub- 
merged strata — the  poor,  the  starved,  and 
the  exhausted — cancer  on  the  other  hand 
does  the  larger  part  of  its  gleaning  rather 
among  the  well-to-do  in  life,  those  who 
have  never  felt  the  stress  of  poverty. 
Patrician  cancer  has  a  predilection  for 
the  homes  of  the  prosperous.  Cancel 
loves  a  shining  mark — the  illustrious, 
those  of  great  worldly  importance,  those 
whom  communities  can  ill  spare,  those 
who  have,  through  many  years  of  superb 
activity,  fairly  earned  ease  with  dignity 
in  a  serene  and  respected  old  age.  Xor 
is  there  any  disease  so  insidious  as 
cancer.  Therefore  let  the  man  after 
forty,  especially  with  cancer  in  the 
family  history  (though  there  is  very 
little  in  cancer  heredity),  who  notices 
any  inflammation  in  the  mouth,  or  whose 
indigestions  are  not  easily  relieved,  or 
who  has  inexplicable  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen; or  the  woman  whose  functions 
natural  to  her  sex  seem  abnormal — let 
such  sufferers  frequently  consult  medical 
advisers  of  tried  skill  and  reputation. 

no  NOT  WORRY 

AND  finally  about  those  factors  of 
■  safety:  they  are  our  reserve  forces, 
which  avail  us  in  times  of  undue  stress 
and  strain,  and  which  keep  our  bodies 
in  fairly  normal  condition,  despite  the 
many  chances  we  take  and  the  various 
agencies  inimical  to  human  existence. 
The  term  was  borrowed  by  Dr.  Meltzer 
of  New  York  City  from  the  mechanical 
engineer,  who  must  estimate  the  margin 
of  safety  required  in  constructing  en 
gines,  bridges,  and  so  forth.  In  me-] 
ehanics  it  is  calculated  that  given  struc- 
tures should  be  capable  of  withstanding 
not  only  the  stresses  of  reasonably  ex- 
pected maximum  loads,  but  also  those  of 
several  times  such  loads.  The  factor  of 
safety  in  mechanics  is  founded  upon 
finite  human  ignorance  of  what  might 
happen;  and  upon  a  wise  desire  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies.  So  the 
Creator  has  provided  us  with  latent 
forces;  the  potential  energy  of  many 
organs  far  exceeds  the  needs  of  normal, 
everyday  humdrum  existence.  Surgeons 
take  away  a  diseased  kidney;  and  the 
patient  gets  along  comfortably  with  his 
remaining  kidney,  living  oftentimes  to  at-1 
tend  the  funeral  of  many  of  his  friends 
not  tints  handicapped  Then,  agaiiij 
four-fifths  of  his  liver  has  been  removed 
from  a  dog.  who  keeps  happy  ever  after 
with  his  remaining  fifth  :  and  so  on.  In 
the  case  of  many  of  our  functions  the! 
necessary  mechanisms  are  doubled  and 
even  trebled.  The  function  of  one  organ 
is  often  assisted  by  those  of  other 
organs.  Living  tissue  is  provided  with 
one  important  factor  of  safety  which  is 
peculiar  only  to  living  things,  and  nofl 
to  any  other  kind  of  machinery — that  is,' 
the  means  of  self-repair.  These  factors 
of  safety  promote  the  integrity  of  lifeS 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  and  have 
tin  important  bearing  on  the  process  of 
natural  selection.  And  physicians  know 
that  most  men  and  women  complete  the 
human  span  of  life,  despite  the  many 
diseases  (sometimes  indeed,  despite  the 
treatment  for  them),  despite  accidents* 
and  other  untoward  circumstances  to 
which  humankind  is  constantly  subjected. 

So  do  not  worry;  but  do  heed  a  danger 
signal,  especially  when  it  lights  up  after 
forty  : 
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The  Sailing  of  the  Fleet 

By     ADELE    M  .  BALLARD 


I SENSED  some  unusual  excitement  in 
the  morning  air.  Coming  to  a  cross 
street,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
looked  down  toward  the  bay.  The  street 
was  alive  with  people  hurrying  along 
on  foot  and  in  automobiles,  all  bound 
in  one  direction.  Then  I  caught  sight 
of  the  boats,  those  birds  of  passage,  and 
forgotten  was  the  perfection  of  the  day 
as  I  joined  the  crowd. 

Down  on  the  dock  I  found  a  corner  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  restless  throng  from 
which  I  could  see  and  hear.  Little 
groups  would  be  squeezed  out  of  the  will- 
ing mob,  and  presently  be  caught  up 
again  after  a  few  sentences  were  ex- 
changed. One  pair  of  sweethearts  I  re- 
member distinctly — he  was  so  big  and 
blond,  showing  plainly  his  Viking  ances- 
try, while  she  suggested  a  demi-tasse, 
small  and  dark.  ' 

"A  year?"  he  was  saying,  the  question 
underscored  with  a  hurried  fierceness. 

"I  don't  know — maybe,"  she  replied  in 
an  uncertain  way,  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  long  twelve  months  ahead  and  the 
possible  other  lover  nearer  home. 

"A  year!  I  come  out  for  you!"  This 
time  there  was  a  new  inflection  in  his 
voice,  and.  catching  her  hand,  he  pulled 
it  close  to  him.    She  felt  the  mastery. 

"All  right,  I'll  go  then."  Looking  up, 
she  caught  the  gleam  of  happiness  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  next  words  were :  "Will 
you  give — "  I  heard  no  more,  but  knew 
that  the  ancient  baiter  had  begun. 

GAYETY  AND  SADNESS 

AS  they  passed  out  of  hearing  a  mother 
■  and  two  sons  took  their  place. 
Standing  with  joined  hands,  they  had  no 
thought  for  those  about  them,  only  when 
the  crowds  pressed  upon  them  the 
younger  son  moved  around  to  shield  her 
and  she  thanked  him  with  a  smile.  It  was 
the  real  breaking  of  home  ties,  for  she  was 
to  be  left  behind,  to  join  that  innumerable 
army  of  those  who  stand  and  wait.  If 
successful,  one  of  the  sons  would  come 
out  for  her  the  following  summer  and 
they  would  go  in  together. 

After  the  boats  had  disappeared  and 
the  white  trailing  foam  had  vanished  I 
saw  her  again:  with  head  erect,  but  tear- 
blinded  eyes,  she  stumbled  over  a  plank 
as  she  was  leaving  the  dock.  I  caught 
her.  but  she  pushed  my  hand  away  and 
passed  on  without  a  word.  Poor,  be- 
reaved mother  !  She  could  not  endure  be- 
ing touched  by  alien  hands  when  those 
f>n  which  she  had  depended  were  gone. 
I  saw  the  long,  lonely  days  and  lonelier 
nights  that  were  lying  in  wait  for  her, 
with  the  tortures  that  only  a  loving  heart 
can  conceive,  and  thanked  fortune  that 
had  withheld  from  me  the  gift  of  children. 

Rut  if  there  was  sadness  there  was 
also  gayety  in  the  noisy  crowd  that 
looked  like"  a  blur  of  riotous  coloring  in 
the  sunshine.  Wives  returning  to  their 
husbands  after  being  out  for  a  year,  and 
the  usual  quota  of  newly  weds.  Of 
course  there  was  the  usual  bunch  of 
students  going  up  to  work  in  the  mines 
during  vacation,  and  they  were  more 
than  a  little  proud  of  their  new  high 
boots  and  flannel  shirts  as  they  went 
skylarking  through  the  crowd. 

"I  enjoy  the  summers  up  there  im- 
mensely, but  I  came  out  last  winter  and 
it  was  nearly  the  death  of  me."  The 
speaker  was  a  well-known  newspaper 
woman  of  the  Northwest.    "The  extreme 


cohl — part  of  the  time  it  was  forty  below — 
exhausted  my  vitality,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  300-mile  stage  ride  they  had  to  lift  me 

out  and  carry  me  into  the  hotel  at  D  , 

and  there  I  stayed  for  a  week  recuperat- 
ing before  I  could  come  any  farther." 

Then  she  told  of  the  wonderful  celery 
and  tomatoes  they  raised  in  their  tiny 
hothouse,  and  of  paying  $108  a  ton  for 
the  blacksmith  coal  they  used  in  their 
mine ;  $18  it  cost  them  down  in  the  States, 
and  the  balance  for  transportation. 

AFTER  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 

THERE  were  many  soldiers  of  fortune 
on  their  way  North — gold,  the  excuse. 
That  has  always  been  sufficient,  but  be- 
hind that,  lying  hidden  away  in  the 
back  of  the  brain,  is  the  primitive  long- 
ing for  adventure,  peril,  and  the  tingle 
of  nerves  that  awaits  it. 

Tragic  possibilities  give  life  its  mean- 
ing, its  majesty,  its  courage  to  turn  from 
the  gayety  of  the  lighted  streets  with  the 
throngs  of  pleasure  seekers  to  the  hazards 
of  the  frozen  North.  It  is  our  last  frontier 
with  its  own  peculiar  zest  of  uncertainty, 
and  under  the  veneer  of  what  we  call 
civilization  lie  the  racial  and  elemental 
passions,  just  as  Mother  Earth  lies  be- 
neath the  asphalted  streets  of  the  city. 

The  commonplace  man,  bound  down  to 
his  commonplace  pursuits,  looks  on  with 
perhaps  a  glint  of  envy  in  his  eyes  as 
he  watches  the  fleet  go  forth;  but  it  is 
soon  forgotten  as  he  buries  himself  in 
the  narrow  existence  of  his  roll-top  desk, 
lint  it  is  the  uncommonplace  man  who 
is  to  be  pitied  when  the  gangplank  is 
raised  and  the  gate  is  closed.  Round 
down  by  the  short  but  imperious  word 
Duty,  he  stands  there  in  silence,  eating 
out  his  heart  while  his  thoughts  travel 
swift  as  light  to  the  land  of  gold.  Vica- 
riously he  goes  into  the  tragical  life  of- 
the  northland.  The  orbit  of  his  sphere  is 
not  bounded  by  his  desk,  but  in  spirit,  at 
least,  crosses  that  of  these  modern  Jasons 
in  their  quest  for  gold  and  adventure. 

Every  year  during  the  early  summer 
the  Northwest  fills  up  with  men  bound 
for  the  treasure  box:  some  outfitting  for 
a  season  of  prospecting,  some  preparing 
to  take  in  parties  of  men  to  break  trail 
for  the  Government  work  in  various  lines. 

Boundary  surveyors  come  a  little  later, 
generally  at  the  close  of  the  college  year, 
when  the  parties  are  headed  by  advanced 
students  and  professors  of  engineering. 
They  take  up  their  difficult  work  in  the 
field,  which  means  clambering  up  snowy 
peaks  in  the  teeth  of  rain  and  sleet ; 
crossing  snow-covered  glaciers  where  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun  burn  faces  and 
necks  to  a  blister:  groping  their  way 
through  mists  so  dense  that  the  men 
go  roped  together  in  single  file  and  the 
whole  universe  is  blotted  out. 

THE  BRIGHT  FACE  OF  DANGER 

BUT  when  camp  is  finally  reached  at 
night,  and  the  rain-soaked  or  frozen 
clothes  are  dried,  the  perils  of  snow- 
slides  and  hidden  crevasses  are  forgotten 
and  it  all  goes  in  the  day's  work. 

Again  and  again  these  men  come  out 
on  the  late  boats  declaring  that  it  is  the 
last  time  for  them,  but  the  following 
season  finds  them  back  again  looking 
forward  joyously  to  the  summer's  work 
that  means  fighting  for  supremacy.  They 
will  feel  like  reaching  out  their  hands 
in  greeting  when  they  again  catch  the 
hi  st  glimpse  of  that  white  land.    The  glis- 


Not  Nut  Meats 


Though  the  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

These  are  simply  whole  grains — Rice  grains  in  this  case — 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

We  sealed  the  grains  up  in  guns.  We  kept  the  grains  rolling, 
for  one  whole  hour,  in  550  degrees  of  heat. 

That  heat  turned  the  moisture  in  the  grains  to  steam,  and 
created  tremendous  pressure.    Then  we  shot  the  guns. 

And  these  grains  came  out — steam-exploded — filled  with  a 
myriad  cells.    Airy  and  crisp  and  nut-like — walls  as  thin  as  tissue. 

Like  fairy  wafers  with  a  fascinating  flavor. 

And  millions  of  dishes  are  now  served  mornings,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  or  mixed  with  any  fruit. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


They  Float 


Countless  homes  now  serve  them  also  as  a  dairy  dish  for 
suppers.    Serve  them  in  bowls  of  milk. 

They  get  whole  grains  with  every  granule  exploded,  so  di- 
gestion can  instantly  act.  Toasted,  bubble-like  wafers,  four 
times  as  porous  as  bread.  Fragile,  crisp  and  daintj — the  most 
inviting  morsels  ever  made  from  grain. 

And  they  use  them  like  nut  meats — use  them  in  candy,  use 
them  to  garnish  ice  cream.  Children  eat  the  grains  like  peanuts 
in  the  hungry  hours  between  meals. 

These  are  really  food  confections. 

Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  package  of  each  and  see  how 
your  folks  enjoy  them. 

The  Quaker  Q&ts  (ompany 

Sole  Makers 


Made  by  the  process  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Andersofi 
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COLLIER'S 


The  guarantee  that 
wins  your  confidence 


You  banish  all  uncertainty  if 
rou  buy  Styleplus  Clothes  $17. 
Tot  only  will  these  clothes  attract 
)u  by  the  smartness  of  the  fabrics 
by  their  faultless  style,  but  they 
will  also  give  you  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  you  are  not  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

For  on  every  Styleplus  coat  is  the  maker's  Bond  of  Faith — the 
sleeve  ticket— pledging  that  the  clothes  will  give  you  satisfaction  and 
wear  and  binding  us  to  replace  them  by  new  garments  should  they 
fail  to  meet  your  requirements. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


"The  same  price  the  world  over" 

We  ask  you  to  visit  the  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town.  Try 
one  of  the  suits  or  overcoats,  note  its  perfect  "hang",  its  smooth,  f 
lines,  its  snug  fit,  and  its  all-round  fine  appearance. 


on 
ull 


You  save  $3  to  $8 ! 


For  in  these  suits  and  overcoats  at  $17  we  offer  the  values  you  previous 
only  with  clothes  costing  anywhere  from  $3  to  $8  more 
A  great  capacity  plant — one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole 
world — and  scientific  methods  enable  us  to  create 
this  New  Clothing  Economy  for  you. 

Style-}- all  wool-fabrics.  Style-)- perfect  fit 
Style  -j-  expert  workmanship.  Style  -(-  guaran- 
teed wear. 

The  Store  of  Clothing  Economy— 

The  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town  ! 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


ly  associated 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


LooJc  /or  thij 
Jabel in  the  coat 


Don't  confuse  this  with  ordinary 
make-shift' '  roofings — we  guarantee 

it  1  5  years  and  inside  each  roll  furnish  modern 
ideas  for  laying  it  artistically  and  permanently. 


Rolls 


Shingles 


When  ready  roofing  was  first  put  on  the  market,  the 
public  demanded  that  it  must  prove  its  value  by  actual 
wear  on  the  roof.  Certain- teed  Roofing  has  stood 
the  test  for  years — it  has  made  good  in  all  climates 
and  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  When  artisti- 
cally laid  it  makes  a  roof  you  can  well  be  proud  of. 

You  can't  tell  how  long  roofing  will  wear  by  looking 
at  it — so  for  your  own  protection,  accept  no 
substitutes — be  sure  that  the  Certain- teed 
Quality  Label  is  on  each  roll. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 
E.  St.  Louis,  111.         York,  Pa.        Marseilles,  111. 


tening  peaks,  the  snow-covered  islands, 
and  the  pale-blue  tints  of  the  glacier  ice 
fields  entrance  the  sight  and  give  no  hint 
of  the  rolling  tundras  and  sunlit  valleys 
of  the  interior,  where  the  summer  air  is 
hot  and  the  gardens  are  abloom. 

To  be  sure,  the  season  is  short  but 
the  "midnight  sun"  works  magic,  and 
the  outlander  must  see  before  he  can 
believe  the  stories  of  the  vegetables 
raised  up  there.  Another  thing  that 
seems  amusingly  paradoxical  is  the  fact 
that  the  boats  now  carry  heavy  ship- 
ments of  ice  cream  to  the  North.  The 
thought  suggests  coals  and  Newcastle. 

The  earth  in  the  making — think  of  what 
it  means  to  watch  that !  To  trace  the 
crushing  of  those  mighty  bowlders  into 
fragments ;  the  slow  grinding  of  those 
fragments  down,  down,  down  to  the 
pulverized  earth  from  which  the  tiny 
plant  life  emerges.   Think  of  seeing  that 


with  your  own  eyes!  And  that  is  only 
one  phase — one  little  phase — of  the  life  up 
North.  It  is  no  place  for  derelicts,  unless 
they  are  utterly  weary  of  themselves  and 
life,  for  even  the  strong  and  courageous 
go  down  in  the  battle  against  the  forces 
of  nature.  Every  recurring  spring  un- 
covers the  toll  that  Death  has  taken.  But 
it  goes  unheeded.  The  joy  of  the  strug- 
gle— even  the  remembrance  makes  the 
heart  beat  faster  and  the  old  longing 
grips  one  again  with  the  call  of  the  inner 
voices  to  the  wild !  That  is  it — the  call 
of  the  primitive  man  heart  to  the  fight- 
ing of  alien  forces — and  if  he  goes  down  : 
well,  he  goes  down  !  So,  year  after  year, 
the  fleet  fares  forth,  the  bands  play ;  the 
cabins  are  heaped  with  roses  like  florists' 
shops;  the  railing  of  the  decks  lined  with 
passengers,  smiling  or  tear-dimmed,  some- 
times both  at  once :  a  bit  of  gay,  sad 
life  spread  before  us,  vivid  and  real. 


Is  an  Increment  Tax  Feasible? 

A  Reply  to  a  Collier  Editorial 


Brookline,  Mass. 

Editok  Collier's  : 

IT  WOULD  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  general  increment 
tax  (in  practical  application  and  as 
a  matter  both  of  abstract  justice  and  of 
constitutional  law)  to  special  assessment 
taxes  paid  on  account  of  public  improve- 
ments supposed  to  have  conferred  spe- 
cial benefit  upon  particular  pieces  of 
land.  Ohio,  I  believe,  like  Massachusetts, 
Is  very  weak  in  the  application  of  the 
special-benefit  tax  as  compared  with 
many  progressive  States ;  but  in  a  place 
like  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  nearly  the 
entire  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and 
constructing  the  improvements  for  the 
park  system  and  the  streets  is  paid  for 
by  special  assessments  on  the  land  sup- 
posed to  have  been  specially  benefited, 
the  relationship  between  these  special- 
increment  taxes  and  a  general-increment 
lax  is  important.  Perhaps  it  would  do 
to  deduct  the  total  amount  of  all  special 
assessments  levied  during  a  given  period 
from  the  total  increment  iu  land  value 
and  to  assume  that  the  remainder  was 
the  amount  due  to  general  causes — to 
community  action  at  large.  But  such 
community  action,  resulting  in  this  gen- 
eral increase  in  land  values,  is  depend- 
ent upon  and  is  supported  by  the  regular 
annual  tax  revenue  of  the  city,  and  if 
one  landowner  has  been  for  years  paying 
ten  times  as  much  taxes  on  his  land  as  his 
smaller  neighbor,  it  would  seem  that  this 
larger  contribution  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  amount  of  in- 
crement of  land  value  which  each  should 
be  permitted  to  receive  and  retain. 

CONSIDER  also  this  question,  which 
seems  fundamental  to  the  general-in- 
crement tax  :  Is  it  wise  for  the  State  or  its 
municipal  corporations  to  gamble  against 
its  citizens  in  the  land  market  with 
loaded  dice?  In  a  period  which  is  con- 
spicuous for  a  long-continued  and  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices  (whether  due  mainly 
to  the  depreciation  of  gold  or  to  other 
causes),  and  also  for  a  long-continued 
increase  in  the  size  of  cities,  which  nec- 
essarily involves  the  lifting  of  much 
land  from  agricultural  to  urban  values, 
people  tend  to  forget  that  land  not  only 
rises  in  value  but  also  falls  in  value. 
If  every  increase  in  the  value  of  each 
piece  of  land  must  be  bought  and  paid  for 


by  its  owner,  and  the  price  of  the  increase 
deposited  by  him  in  the  public  treasury, 
then  should  he  not  receive  compensation 
for  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  land 
due  to  causes  beyond  his  own  control? 
This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fairness, 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  expediency ;  be- 
cause to  do  otherwise,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing speculation  in  land  and  encouraging 
investment  in  fixed  improvements,  as  you 
seem  to  believe,  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  absolutely  the  reverse  effect. 

IF  the  prospective  investor  who  wishes 
to  build  a  home  and  live  there  with  his 
family,  or  to  erect  and  operate  a  factory, 
must  face  on  the  one  hand  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  site,  which  increase  he 
must  pay  for  by  an  additional  cash  in- 
vestment deposited  in  the  public  treas- 
ury (even  though  the  increase  of  value 
may  be  due  to  causes  that  do  not  help 
his  particular  business  or  increase  his 
income)  ;  and  if  he  must  face,  op  the 
other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  decrease 
in  the  market  value  of  the  site  without 
corresponding  compensation  paid  to  him 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  it  will  look 
to  him  so  much  like  "heads  you  win, 
tails  I  lose,"  as  to  the  land  investment, 
that  only  the  prospect  of  a  very  high 
profit  on  the  building  will  induce  him  to 
invest  at  all.  The  shrewd  speculative 
trader  who  devotes  his  time  and  ability 
to  keeping  tabs  on  the  land  market  and 
on  the  doings  of  the  official  valuers  will, 
however,  be  in  a  position  to  gamble  on  the 
uncertainties  of  the  case  with  a  margin  in 
favor  of  the  shrewder  and  the  more  suc- 
cessfully corrupt  of  the  traders.  The  ten- 
dency would  be  to  put  the  ownership  of 
land  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
professional  landlords  and  to  make  the 
average  citizen  more  and  more  a  renter. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  gradually  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  total  taxes 
which  are  raised  in  this  manner,  cor- 
respondingly relieving  taxation  upon  im- 
provements and  otherwise.  Just  where 
it  will  be  found  expedient  to  stop  in 
this  process,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  single- 
tax  ideal  (i.  e.,  the  abolishment  of  all 
other  taxes  and  the  collection  of  a  tax 
on  land  equal  to  the  whole  economic 
rent),  no  one  can  tell  until  experience 
throws  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
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Cheesecloth  in  the  Garden 


Floral  Bluff,  Fla. 

Editor  Collier's  : 

I GET  much  information  from  reading 
the  "Farm"  articles  in  your  interest- 
ing publication,  and  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  your  contributors'  attention  has 
ever  been  called  to  the  use  of  brown 
cheesecloth  for  gardens  in  semitropical 
portions  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
found  that  here  in  Florida  the  use  of 
this  material,  which  has  the  practical 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  sun's  "actinic" 
rays,  enables  me  to  grow  vegetables  and 
grass  on  the  pine  barren  soil  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  worthless.  The 
cloth  is  colored  by  creosote,  which  can  be 
bought  everywhere  and  applied  by  any- 
body. 

The  use  of  uncolored  cheesecloth  by 
tobacco  growers  here,  in  Cuba,  and  even 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  dates  back  fif- 
teen or  twentv  years,  but  I  believe  the 


additional  benefit  of  using  this  brown 
color  is  not  generally  known.  I  discov- 
eied  it  accidentally  myself,  and  by  use 
of  a  kodak  found  that  I  was  cutting  out 
the  actinic  rays. 

I  was  told  by  a  doctor  that  this  was 
precisely  the  effect  of  a  coat,  of  tan  on 
the  skin  of  a  white  man,  and  that  I  had 
probably  made  a  discovery  of  value. 
Judging  from  my  experience,  anyone  who 
has  had  a  little  experience  in  gardening 
can  come  to  the  South  and  support  his 
family  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  any  of 
the  land  from  Georgia  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia if  he  will  cut  out  the  "bad"  rays 
of  the  sun  and  admit  the  ••fertile"  ones. 

I  believe  the  matter  to  be  worthy  of 
the  careful  attention  of  experts.  There  can 
never  be  any  secret  about  it  or  any  claim 
for  patent,  and  it  might  make  thousands 
prosperous.who  are  now  wilting  under  the 
fierce  actinic  rays.  Richard  S.  Howland. 
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Swimming  on  Sunday 


By     HOMER  CROY 


GOVERNOR  MAJOR  of  Missouri 
says  that  the  happiest  days  of  bis 
life  were  when  he  was  a  boy  on  a 
farm  ami  ran  away,  swimming,  Sunday 
afternoon. 

I  have  been  a  boy  <m  a  farm  and  have 
run  away,  swimming,  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  my  great  love  for  the  truth  keeps 
me' from  saying  that  these  were  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  boyhood. 

One  Sunday  I  invited  two  boys  to 
come  home  with  me  after  Sunday  school. 
At  dinner  pa  told  me  not  to  go  swimming 
in  the  creek  that  afternoon,  as  I  might 
get  the  yellow  jaundice.  Yellow  jaundice 
becomes  very  few  people.  Yellow  jaun- 
dice makes  a  person  look  too  much  as 
though  somebody  had  dropped  an  egg  in 
full  possession  of  its  powers  on  him  and 
then  had  maliciously  hidden  the  towel. 

WE  boys  wandered  out  to  the  creek. 
We  looked  into  the  cool  depths  of 
the  water,  but  we  couldn't  see  any  yellow 
jaundice.  We  felt  that  it  had  been  a 
backward  season  for  yellow  jaundice, 
and  that  probably  all  the  spawn  had 
been  killed.  For  some  reason  or  other 
I  forgot  all  about  what  pa  had  said,  and 
in  a  tit  of  absent-mindedness  took  off  my 
clothes.  When  next  I  noticed  what  I 
was  doing  I  had  water  in  my  ear. 

We  swam  down  the  creek  and  made  a 
slippery  bank,  where  we  would  go  up 
to  the  top  and  coast  down  on  the  lower 
end  of  our  spinal  column  and  our  elbow  s. 
Tiring  of  this,  we  began  to  throw  mud  at 
each  other,  lifting  our  voices  in  light- 
hearted  laughter.  I  had  just  planted  a 
large,  pliable  handful  of  mud  in  the  ear 
of  one  of  the  fellows,  and  was  laughing 
at  his  plight,  when  I  saw  pa  coming 
down  by  the  creek  with  a  long,  shapely 
hazel-brush  sprout  in  his  hand.  The 
plight  had  thickened.  Then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  what  pa  had  said  at 
dinner.  I  felt  nonplused  at  myself  for 
having  forgotten  it,  and  decided  to  go 
to  some  quiet  spot  and  think  it  over 
alone.  With  me  to  think  was  to  act.  I 
acted  with  great  celerity;  it  was  the  best 
brand  of  celerity  I  had  ever  come  across. 

I  darted  out  through  the  underbrush 
toward  my  clothes,  but  some  unthinking 
person  had  removed  my  raiment.  The 
person  had  left  no  clues.  I  would  have 
been  more  content  if  he  bad  taken  the 
clnes  and  left  the  clothes. 

I  must  have  clothes !  What  would 
people  think  if  they  met  me  on  the  moor 
with  nothing  on  except  a  mud  bath?  I 
wanted  to  save  these  people  all  the  em- 
barrassment I  could,  so  I  streaked  it  for 


the  house  of  a  neighbor.  Here  I  in- 
tended to  bathe  in  the  water  tank  and 
get  enough  clothes  to  return  home.  But 
the  neighbor's  dog  did  not  know  this ; 
he  misunderstood  my  plans.  He  thought 
I  had  designs  on  the  house.  But  I  hadn't 
on  a  single  design.  All  I  had  on  was  a 
layer  of  gumbo  and  a  friendly  mien.  I  bad 
no  place  to  put  my  hands.  The  pockets 
on  my  friendly  mien  were  missing. 

The  dog  was  a  large,  quick-tempered 
creature  and  rushed  at  me  impulsively. 
Without  my  trousers  I  kept  wondering 
what  he  would  find  to  set  his  teeth  into. 
He  came  at  me  rapidly,  as  if  that  wasn't 
worrying  him.  It  worried  me  greatly, 
although  I  said  nothing  to  him  about  it. 
When  he  came  at  me  I  withdrew.  I 
withdrew  so  fast  that  I  did  not  stop  to 
open  the  gate  for  him. 

Although  I  was  not  hampered  by  any 
wearing  apparel  or  finery  of  any  kind, 
I  did  not  make  the  speed  I  desired.  The 
dog  was  good  at  running.  I  don't  know 
w  hether  he  was  bred  for  running  or  not 
— I  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  did  not 
stop  to  cavil.  I  had  left  all  my  cavil 
in  my  other  clothes.  The  dog  snapped  at 
my  calf.  I  removed  it  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  deep  gut- 
tural, but  he  paid  no  heed  to  my  wish  to 
be  left  alone.  Finally  I  reached  the  high 
wooden  gate  behind  our  barn  and  mounted 
it.  Once  I  was  safe,  the  dog  turned  and 
withdrew  in  the  direction  whence  he 
came.  No  effort  was  made  on  my  part 
to  detain  him.  Just  as  I  drew  in  a  sigh 
of  relief  I  heard  a  step.  It  was  pa  with 
the  same  hazel  sprout  in  his  hand. 

OUR  greeting  was  short  and  our  con- 
versation desultory.  When  I  came 
down  pa  told  me  to  turn  my  back  to  him. 
although  I  felt  that  this  was  not  man- 
ners. But  immediately  I  felt  something 
else.  I  stood  with  my  back  to  him  for  a 
long  while,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other;  part  of  the  time  I  spent  in  mid- 
air. When  pa  and  I  had  finished  with 
the  hazel  sprout  it  was  about  worn  out. 
So  was  pa,  and  I  myself  felt  that  we  had 
accomplished  enough  for  one  day. 

That  night  at  supper  mother  looked 
at  me  and  exclaimed :  "Why,  son,  it  beats 
me  where  you  got  that  mud  !" 

"It  beats  me  where  I  got  it,  too !"  I 
answered  fervently,  but  mother  thought 
mine  was  just  a  fill-in  answer. 

Governor  Major's  happiest  days  may 
have  been  the  ones  when  he  ran  away 
and  went  swimming  on  Sunday,  but  his 
father  must  have  patronized  a  different 
hazel  patch  from  mine. 


Lawyer  and  Landlord 

By     WALT  MASON 


HAYING  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune  as  lawyer,  banker,  farmer, 
statesman,  aud  in  a  few  other  roles, 
Balie  P.  Waggener  of  Atchison  got  up 
a  new  scheme  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  dying  rich — at  least,  too  rich.  He 
builds  no  public  libraries  or  hospitals, 
and  he  sends  no  tainted  money  to  the 
colleges ;  but  every  summer  be  celebrates 
his  birthday  with  a  grand  picnic  and 
jamboree  to  which  all  children  are  wel- 
come. Thousands  of  little  ones  have  the 
time  of  their  lives  on  Balie's  birthday, 
and  he  foots  the  bills.  The  good  and  the 
great  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the 
festivities,  and  last  year  President  Taft 
attended,  and  beamed  on  the  multitudes 
in  a  way  that  wanned  every  heart.  The 
reward  of  virtue  is  that  Mr.  Waggener  is 
being  "mentioned"  on  every  street  corner 
in  Kansas  as  good  material  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  following  pathetic  incident: 


Mr.  Waggener  owns  many  houses  and 
other  property,  and  has  an  agent  who 
looks  after  that  business.  The  other  day 
a  man  of  dejected  appearance  called  up- 
on him  and  said : 

"Mr.  Waggener,  I  live  in  a  rented 
house,  and  the  roof  leaks,  and  the  doors 
won't  shut,  and  the  windows  don't  fit. 
Suppose  I  refuse  to  pay  rent  until  the 
owner  makes  it  habitable;  will  the  law 
uphold  me?" 

Mr.  Waggener's  sympathies  always 
are  with  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed. 

"Surely  the  law  will  uphold  you,"  said 
he  "Just  refuse  to  pay  rent  until  re- 
pairs are  made,  and  if  trouble  is 
threatened  come  to  me." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Waggener,  I'll  do  as 
you  say.  I'm  living  in  one  of  your 
houses,  you  see." 

For  a  moment  the  lawyer  looked  wilted, 
but  he  rallied  bravely.  "My  charge  for 
advice,"  said  he,  sternly,  "is  $50." 
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One  of  the  Bur  ley  Tobacco  Company's  "City  £7«6"  Farms—The  Premier  Soil 

Twice  Selected 

From  The  Premier  Burley  Soil 


Smokers  should  know  where 
their  Burley  is  grown  if  they 
want  to  get  the  best. 

•For  there's  a  vast  difference 
in  these  tobaccos,  which  is  due 
to  different  soils. 

City  Club  —  the  finest  brand 
of  Burley  ever  sold  in  a  io-cent 
tin  —  is  raised  on  the  famous 
"Blue  Grass"  sod  of  Kentucky's 
hillside  slopes. 

No  other  land  is  so  rich  in 
limestone  deposits.  It  forms 
The  Premier  Soil  for  Burley. 

Here,  the  long,  silky,  light- 
colored  leaves  known  as  The 
Precious  White  Burley,  grow  as 
they  grow  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

The  King  Leaf 
From  Each  Plant 

We  get  "the  cream"  crops 
from  200,000  acres.  We  sep- 
arate them  into  grades  in  our 
own  warehouse — the  largest  in 
the  world.  Then  we  pick  over 
Grade  No.  1  to  sift  out  the 
choicest  leaves. 

Thus  we  get  the  King  Leaf, 
from  these  perfect  plants,  to 
make  the  finest  Burley  smoke 
men  know. 


Do  You  Smoke 
Such  Tobacco? 

Compare  it,  side  by  side,  with 
your  present  best-liked  brand. 
Decide  if  that  brand  is  "Premier 
Soil"  tobacco.  You  who  want 
exquisite  mildness  with  rich, 
full-bodied  flavor,  must  get  your 
tobacco  from  such  soil. 

From  Seed  to  Tin 

We  who  grow  this  famous 
Burley  form  the  company  that 
manufactures  it  for  you.  The 
pride  of  ownership  is  in  it. 

We  own  the  land.  We  grow 
the  tobacco.  We  watch  every 
process  from  growing  leaf  to 
finished  tin,  with  double  care. 
That  is  why  we  can  make  "City 
Club"  better  than  any  brand 
you  know. 

Every  smoker  who  wants  the 
best  from  his  pipe,  sooner  or 
later,  'must  buy  City  Club. 

The  dealers  now  have  it.  Go 
get  a  trial  tin. 

Trial  packages  postpaid  to 
any  P.  O.  in  U.  S.  A.  Enclose 
stamps  or  money  order.  5c  and 
ioc  tins.  Yi  lb  Humidors  50c. 
1  lb  Humidors  $1.00. 


ONE  TIN  MAKES  YOU  A  LIFE  MEMBER 


GROWERS  &  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CITY  CLUB^ 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

Largest  Independent  Tobacco  Organization  in  the  World 


Get  Two  Tins 

If  your  dealer  has  not  received  his  supply,  write 
your  name  and  address  and  the  dealer's  on  the  cou- 
pon below,  enclosing  16  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing  and  packing,  and  we'll  send  you  by 
mail  t7vo  10-cent  tins— 20  cents'  worth— to  try. 

Our  Guarantee 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  refund  money 
to  any  smoker  not  satisfied  that  "CITY 
CLUB"  IS  BETTER. 


BURLEY  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

25-913  Caldwell  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

I  enclose  16  cents  in  stamps  for  which  send 
two  10-cent  tins  of  City  Club  Tobacco. 

Name  


Address 


Dealer 's  Name 
Address  
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Many  Other  Uses  and 
Full  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can  - 1  Oc 


Brickbats  &  Bouquets 


Bakersfield,  Cal. 

COLLIER'S  editorials  shine  with  un- 
abated brightness.  .  .  .  And  the  best 
part  of  many  of  them  is  their  spiritual 
quality.  Emotion  is  happily  mixed  with 
reason.  That  is  why  I  cut  them  out  and 
paste  them  on  my  shop  walls.  "The 
Poet,*"  "Worry,"  and  many  of  the  kind 
are  blessings  to  us  who  have  fallen  so 
far  short  of  our  expectations. 

John  H.  Brayton. 

* 

.  We  have  always  liked  Collier's 
Weekly  for  a  fighting  magazine,  though 
if  does  not  fight  the  main  scrimmage 
line. — The  Masses  (Socialist),  New  York. 
+ 

Incidentally  we  gather  from  the  way 
Collier's  is  bragging  on  itself  that  W.  It. 
Hearst  is  running  it. — Topeka  (Kas. ) 
<  'apital. 

* 

Every  time  we  read  Collier's  Weekly 
our  shoulders  begin  to  itch  with  that 
strange  desire  to  sprout  wings  and  fly 
away  from  all  the  forces  of  evil.  Virtue 
drijis  from  every  line  in  Collier's,  like 
honey  from  a  beehive. — Montgomery 
(Ala.  i  Advertiser. 

* 

Palestine,  Tex. 
Collier's  is  blazing  the  way  that  all 
other  decent  periodicals  must  one  day 
follow.  After  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pages  of  your  es- 
timable sheet,  I  will  make  the  assertion 
that  for  intrepid  daring  to  take  the  side 
of  right  as  opposed  to  wrong,  reckless 
of  every  consequence  that  may  follow, 
Collier's  is  without  a  peer  to-day.  Its 
careless  readiness  in  this  regard  is  no 
less  apparent  than  its  intellectual  acu- 
men in  the  premises.  Its  strength  is  a 
terror  to  evildoers  in  high  places.  .  .  . 
Its  utterances  are  timely,  illumining,  and 
comprehensive.  No  modern,  befogged 
and  bewildered  as  he  often  is  as  to 
current  issues,  can  well  get  on  entirely 
neglectful  of  the  great  white  way  that 
follows  the  dazzling  searchlight  of 
Collier's  magazine.  You  have  the  "God- 
speed" of  every  honest  American. 

Jno.  C.  Silliman. 
+ 

Danville,  III. 
Collier's  Weekly  always  did  appeal 
tc  me.  But  it  now  has  taken  on  new 
life,  and  every  week  becomes  more  and 
more  interesting.  And  the  series  of  arti- 
cles, "The  New  Politics,"  by  R.  M.  Mc- 
Clintock,  touches  the  mainspring  of  all. 

James  Knox. 

* 

The  fastidious  Collier's  Weekly. — 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Journal. 

* 

Collier's  is  a  noisy  and  offensive  busy- 
body.— Arkansaw  (Ark.)  Thomas  Cat. 
* 

Collier's  Weekly  protests  that  the 
Congressional  Record  is  unreliable.  This 
is  one  of  the  least  of  its  faults.  The 
chief  complaint  against  the  Record  is 
that  it  is  utterly  dull  and  hopelessly 
stupid. — Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 
+ 

Collier's  Weekly-  says  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  unreliable,  which  is  the 
first  direct  evidence  we  have  had  that  any- 
body ever  read  it. — Ohio  State  .Journal. 
+ 

Collier's  Weekly  gravely  informs  us 
that  the  Congressional  Record  is  unre- 
liable, but  we  hardly  think  that  any 
great  number  of  people  will  be  led 
astray  by  unreliable  information  gath- 
ered from  scanning  its  pages. — Norfolk 
( Va. )  Virginian-Pilot. 

* 

There  are  other  signs  that  Collier's 
intends  to  butt  in  to  the  liquor  evil. — 
Holyoke  (Mass.  i  Transcript. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  announces  an  un- 
dertaking which  is  the  silliest  and  wild- 
est yet  attempted  even  in  the  sensational 
press  most  earnestly  seeking  fame  and 
circulation  returns  by  appeals  to  disor- 
derly and  anti-American  feeling. — Roa- 
noke (Va.)  Times. 

* 

Every  day  reveals  the  truth  of  the 
fact  set  forth  by  Collier's  that  there  is 
an  indissoluble  partnership  between  the 
evil  influences  that  menace  the  integrity 
of  American  cities. — Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Post. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  a  salesman,  a 
veteran  I  may  say,  Mr.  Maxwell's  story 
about  "Salesmanship"  is  strictly  ail 
right.  His  style  alone  makes  the  article 
interesting,  and  his  knowledge  of  his 
craft  is  thorough. 

Claude  C.  Hay-ward. 
+ 

The  "Hawk-Eye"  believes  that  there 
are  many  sane  Democrats  in  Congress 
who  will  act  as  a  check  on  any  attempt 
to  carry  out  Collier's  idea  of  free-trade 
tariff  ripping. — Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
Eye. 

+ 

"Direct  legislation"  has  not  brought 
with  it  the  millennium.  One  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  this  reform — Collier's 
Weekly — admits  with  regret  that  the 
"election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people"  already  is 
deteriorating  that  body. — Denver  (Colo.) 
Times. 

+ 

As  time  advances,  Collier's  is  gain- 
ing more  securely  its  place  as  the  fore- 
most weekly  of  the  nation,  and  the  cause 
of  this  popularity  is  the  broad,  sensible 
view  it  takes  of  men  and  things. — Corn- 
ing (Cal.  i  Observer. 


Mark  Sullivan,  whose  "Comment  on 
Congress"  in  Collier's  Weekly-  is  among 
the  most  powerful  agencies  in  weekly 
journalism  working  for  cleaner  politics, 
is  a  friend  of  the  Wilson-Underwood  Bill, 
an  enemy  of  the  tax  on  sugar,  or  rather 
of  the  strategy  of  the  friends  of  sugar  in 
the  past  and  now. — New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item. 

+ 

Collier's  Weekly-  will  find  that  they 
have  not  got  a  Fairbanks  to  deal  with 
in  Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York.  They 
assassinated  Vice  President  Fairbanks 
politically,  but  unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken,  Sulzer  will  give  them  a  little 
more  excitement.  Ridicule  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  and  most  contemptible  weapons 
a  newspaper  can  use,  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  paper  like  Collier's  stooping 
to  such  mean  attacks  on  a  man  of  the 
known  character  and  ability  of  Governor 
Sulzer  is  disgusting. — Grand  Junction 
(Colo. )  Daily  News. 

* 

The  leading  editorial  in  Collier's 
Weekly  this  week  on  Governor  Sulzer, 
reproduced  in  the  "Star"  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  article  headed  "Shed  no  Tears 
for  Sulzer,"  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  char- 
acter analysis.  If  you  happened  to  miss 
ii.  look  it  up. — Kansas  City  (Mo.  )  Times. 

+ 

Collier's  Weekly',  an  unusually  fair 
and  independent  publication. — Richmond 
(Jnd.)  Palladium. 

* 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  great  pleas- 
ure at  the  stand  you  take  on  moral  ques- 
tions.   Your  paper  is  a  mighty  force. 

Emma  Harriman. 

* 

Alamogordo.  X.  Mex. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  you 
appreciate  the  worth  of  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane  as  a  correspondent,  but  you  do 
not  know  how  heartily  I  agree  with  you. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is.  therefore, 
to  remedy  your  deficiency  in  the  latter 
respect.  He  set  a  high  standard  in  the 
beginning  of  his  work  for  you.  I  thought 
he  would  do  well  to  maintain  that  stand- 
ard. Instead  he  continues  to  develop 
strength  and  power  hitherto  held  in  re- 
serve. His  "Building  an  Exposition"  is 
the  work  of  a  master  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  holds  the  attention,  clear 
through  to  the  end.  which  is  eloquent 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  perora- 
tion. Guthbie  Smith. 
+ 

New  York. 
My  congratulations  to  you.  You  are 
making  the  best  magazine  you  ever  put 
out.  I  am  "foolish"  maybe  to  like  hav- 
ing some  one  pat  me  on  the  shoulder 
when  I  have  done  something  good.  I 
believe  you  are.  too.  So  I  am  telling  you. 
And  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  read 
Collier's  (good  and  bad)  for  more  than 
Ten  years.  Most  of  the  time  I've  owed 
you  money.  I  think  I  do  now.  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  J.  W.  Binder. 


eroa 
one  word 
sufficient 


On  the  Six  Continents 
or  the  Seven  Seas,  in  the 
metropolis  or  along  the 
village  road  —  wherever 
you  go  you'll  find  the 
long-lived  Columbia, 
"The  National  Battery." 

Learn  to  say  "Columbia,"  and 
you'll  get  better  ignition  for  auto- 
mobile, power-boat  or  engine;  and 
longer  and  better  service  for  any 
other  dry-battery  need. 

No  extra  charge  for  Fabnestock  connections. 

National  Carbon  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

Nine  factories  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


V  ^tented  September  6tb, 


'AND 


Costs  no  more;  lasts  longer. 
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Enter  Posey  Cotton 

(  Concluded  from  page  6 ) 


every  detail  of  her  seductive  appear- 
ance from  the  tip  of  her  buckskin  toe 
to  the  remotest  quiver  of  that  curving 
shower  of  fortune  made. 

Miss  Trottie  on  her  side  took  to 
them.  As  she  scooped  sorbetti  out  of 
an  orange  wreathed  in  smilax,  with  quick 
little  stabs  of  momentary  interest  in  food, 
she  said  that  she  would  get  the  manager 
to  give  them  both  places  in  the  chorus.  Mrs. 
Cotton  had  reservations  about  choruses. 
It  would  all  have  been  far  easier,  of 
course,  if  Mrs.  Cotton  had  not  held  to 
quite  inflexible  reservations  regarding 
musical  comedy.  But  in  this  case  Miss 
Trottie  assured  her  that  everything  was 
'  absolutely  all  right,"  the  costumes,  the 
libretto.  As  they  said  good  night  about 
the  door  of  Miss  Trottie's  machine,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  were  to  meet 
her  the  next  day  at  the  theatre  at  2.30. 
They  came  home  at  five  with  contracts 
in  their  pockets.  One  day  at  rehearsal 
Miss  Trottie,  prancing  off  after  the 
''Bang,  bang,  bang"  song,  came  upon  the 
elder  of  her  protegees  in  the  wings  and 
sat  down  on  an  adjacent  gilded  wheel- 
barrow to  talk  things  over. 

"Now  I  like  you."  said  Miss  Trottie 
Fairfax  to  the  electrified  Posey.  "I  think 
KOU're  all  right.  I  like  the  way  you  do 
your  work.  You  stand  around  when  I'm  on 
and  watch  everything  I  do  and  how  I  do 
it.  and  some  day  I'll  be  sick  and  get  you  a 
chance  to  rehearse  in  my  place.  They  don't 
like  the  understudy.  You  Posey-Cotton  up 
to  the  comedy  man  too.  He's  your  golden 
stair  to  fame.  He  goes  off  a  pound  every 
time  he  hears  the  understudy's  name." 

In  two  days  Posey  knew  all  the  songs. 
By  the  fall  of  the  fourth  day  she  could 
have  gone  through  the  business  with  an 
earthquake  rippling  under  her  feet.  She 
would  have  straightened  her  chic  little 
hat  with  the  silver  quills  slanting  either 
way  across  the  back  like  the  tails  of 
some  heavenly  cocks  in  battle,  and  when 
the  echo  of  falling  architecture  had 
subsided  she  would  have  been  heard 
just  closing  the  chorus.  One  morning 
when  they  were  waiting  for  Miss  Trot- 
tie to  arrive,  a  thing  always  difficult  for 
Miss  Trottie  to  do,  the  comedian  asked 
the  stage  director  to  try  Miss  Cotton  in 
the  "You  Are  So  Dear  to  Me"  song. 

""What's  the  name  again?"  inquired 
the  stage  director  as  the  palpitating 
Posey  was  beckoned  out  into  the  open. 
Posey  told  herself  that  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  next  four  minutes. 

"You  do  that  just  the  way  I  like  it. 
child,"  saiil  the  comedian  when  they  had 
finished,  and  patted  her  on  the  cheek. 
Posey  thought  she  had  never  known  such 
a!  pleasant  man. 

"The  Gunpowder  Girl"  had  an  imme- 
diate success.  It  was.  as  Mrs.  Cotton 
said  with  infinite  relief,  "so  refined."  You 
could  have  taken  an  aunt  to  it.  Miss  Trot- 
tie blew  through  it  as  daintily  as  a  drift 
of  apple  blossoms  across  a  floor.  The 
waltz  song  was  to  be  heard  along  with 
the  chatter  of  every  cafe.  Posey  and  Milly 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  a  winter's 
run  in  Xew  York.  They  tasted  the  intoxi- 
cation of  being  part  of  a  success,  and 
swung  into  a  great  wheel  of  new  experi- 
ences and  efforts.  Every  night  when  they 
came  home  there  was  a  hot  supper,  over 
which  Mrs.  Cotton  listened  to  the  reports 
of  the  evening  and  offered  motherly  ad- 
vice on  every  thinkable  point. 

ONE  Saturday  afternoon  in  February, 
as  she  was  partaking  of  a  late  lunch- 
eon on  the  kitchen  table,  there  was  a  call 
for  Mrs.  Cotton  on  the  telephone,  and 
Milly's  voice,  shaking  with  excitement, 
greeted  her  from  the  other  end. 

"Mother,  Posey's  on,"  it  said.  "She's 
on  now.  Come  right  down.  Oh.  mother, 
she's  so  cunning  with  her  feet — you  don't 
know.  She  sort  of  rolls  them  over  the  wax- 
she  did  when  she  was  a  tiny  little  girl." 

Mrs.  Cotton,  wiping  away  tears,  aban- 
doning those  hooks  which  her  hands 
trembled  too  much  to  secure  in  their 
proper  eyes,  sitting  on  the  car  with  her 
heart  trumpeting  hosannas  of  brass 
among  all  those  people  who  hadn't 
daughters  going  up  in  stage  careers,  some- 
how reached  the  theatre,  procured  a  ticket, 
and  from  her  place  at  the  rear  of  the  par- 
quet she  gazed  across  the  breathing  dark- 
ness at  that  half-shrinking  little  figure  and 
traveled  a  bright  span  of  time  which  was 
neither  minutes  nor  years — just  life. 

It  was  that  day  that  I  came  upon 
Posey,  The  curtain  was  lifted  a  little 
aside  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and 
one  of  those  depressing  gentlemen  who 
announce  a  change  of  cast  appeared  be- 


fore it  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  The 
audience  received  his  news  with  the 
melancholy  characteristic  of  audiences 
presented  with  an  understudy.  The  cur- 
tain rolled  up  on  the  usual  harbor  of  a 
tropical  island — frothing  skirts  of  white 
tarlatan,  flying  green  ribbons,  poppy- 
wreathed  hats,  uniforms  of  scarlet  and 
Prussian  blue,  passing  and  counter  pass- 
ing— the  scruff,  of  sandpaper  tingling  be- 
hind the  heat  of  feet.  The  scene  foamed 
off  into  a  welter  of  color.  The  con- 
ductor made  a  quick  pass  of  his  baton. 
The  soubrette  fluttered  out  to  the  foot- 
lights. Her  breath  was  rather  quick  on 
her  lips.  The  tenor  and  comedian  closed 
in  on  each  side  of  her.  She  seemed 
somehow — like  some  one — I  saw  that  it 
was  Posey  Cotton.  I  am  sure  everybody 
in  the  house  must  have  smiled.  There 
was  such  a  radiance  of  dew  on  that 
appealing  young  figure,  so  careful,  so 
watchful,  so  very  brave,  trying  to  make 
no  mistakes,  beseeching  you  to  like  it 
($30  a  week  between  those  two  $1,000 
a  week  public  favorites),  standing  with 
her  feet  rather  close  together. 

BEFORE  the  girls  came  out,  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton stole  away.  Nobody  ate  much  at 
dinner.  Posey  had  to  tell  the  story  over 
and  over — how  the  stage  director  had 
met  her  in  the  hall  as  they  went  in,  and 
said:  "Miss  Cotton,  we'll  have  to  put 
you  on  in  the  title  role  this  afternoon. 
I  don't  see  myself  how  you're  ever  to  get 
through  with  it.  hut  Miss  Fairfax  'has 
tonsilitis' — she's  really  getting  a  divorce 
— and  the  comedian  refused  to  have  the 
official  understudy."  She  had  to  tell  and 
letell  how  she  was  just  going  to  say: 
"Mr.  Macomber,  I  couldn't  possibly  do  it 
—  I've  never  even  been  on  the  stage 
alone,"  when  Milly  gave  her  a  dreadful 
nudge  and  said:  "You  know  what 
mother'd  say,  Posey" — and  so  she  an- 
swered instead :  "I'll  do  my  best,  Mr. 
Macomber";  how  the  comedian  said  to 
her  not  to  be  frightened — he'd  stand  in 
the  wings  all  the  time  she  was  on ;  how 
he  gave  her  a  little  push  when  her  cue 
came  and  said :  "There  you  are  now — 
ladle  out  Posey  preferred  to  'em — they're 
gasping  for  it"  ;  how  she  looked  back  and 
saw  Milly ;  how  her  blood  froze  when  she 
saw7  that  the  manager  was  in  his  box ; 
how  your  knees  acted  so  queer  at  first 
that  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  else; 
how  the  audience  applauded  so  once  that 
she  had  to  go  back  three  times;  how  she 
had  done  each  song  "like  this,"  and  how 
she  was  going  to  do  it  "like  this"  in  the 
evening. 

"Posey,  you  must  eat  something," 
urged  Mrs.  Cotton  as  time  drew  near  for 
the  girls  to  go  back  to  the  theatre.  "You 
must  drink  a  glass  of  milk  anyway." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  couldn't  eat,"  cried 
Posey,  quite  beyond  carnal  wants. 

The  entire  household  attended  the 
evening  performance:  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  brown  corduroy  without  belt  line, 
profile  of  the  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
"the  eyelids  are  a  little  weary"  sort, 
walk  undulating ;  "the  Kaus"  with  hands 
in  its  pockets,  crush  hat,  and  a  breath 
which  would  have  suggested  cigarettes 
to  Mrs.  Cotton  if  such  a  thing  could  be: 
and  Mrs.  Cotton  herself  pale  as  an  under- 
fed archangel — they  filed  in,  as  exalted 
a  row  of  dreamers  as  sat  in  the  house 
that  night,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Trottie  ab- 
sented herself  on  two  evenings  of  the 
following  week  and  Posey  took  her 
place.  About  the  table  after  they  came 
home  she  danced  and  sang  and  showed 
how  she  "intended  to  do  it  next  time." 
Long  after  the  rest  of  the  glowing  little 
household  had  fallen  away  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Cotton  sat  with  stiffening  eyelids  and 
suggested  and  listened. 

"Oh.  mother,  you  aren't  interested !" 
cried  the  indefatigable  Posey  when  the 
head  of  her  audience  dropped  on  its  hand 
upon  the  stroke  of  three. 

"It  isn't  every  woman  who  could  be 
the  mother  of  an  actress,"  commented 
Mrs.  Cotton,  smiling  in  her  quiet  cer- 
tainty of  knowing  one  fitted  for  that 
destiny.  They  looked  at  each  other.  It 
was  all  the  story  there  was. 

"That's  all— yet,"  said  Posey,  falling 
into  her  young  moon  curve  in  the  other 
side  of  her  morris  chair.  "I'm  back  in 
the  line  now.  I  just  stand  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  shake  hands  with  three 
earls  at  the  Lord  Duntatterly's  ball,  and 
in  the  last  act  I  say:  T  do  not  know,  my 
lord.'  But  I'm  only  twenty-one."  and 
the  fireflies  touched  me  with  their  soft 
wingy  gilt,  "and  I've  been  on  four  times 
in  a  leading  role  on  Broadway." 


Ad dTeri  Minutes 
to  Ever^;  Hour 


with 
these 
time 
savers 


EVERY  hour  works  overtime  for  the 
executive  who  has  an  Inter-phone  by 
his  side.  To  give  orders  —  to  get  data  —  to 
speed  up  the  work  without  leaving  his  desk 
—  he  simply  presses  a  button  on  the  little 
switchboard.  This  gets  him  the  ear  of  the 
man  he  wants  —  and  gets  it  quick,  for  Inter- 
phones work  automatically.  Just  push  a 
button  and  talk. 

Western  <  Electric  Interphones 

Inter-phones  can  be  purchased  from  our 
agents  or  from  us  direct.  Cost,  put  in,  ranges 
from  $6  up  per  station,  depending  upon 
type  used.    Maintenance  cost  is  negligible. 

Read  Booklet  No.  47-C,  "  When  Minutes  Mean 
Money."  You  can  use  it  in  your  business, 
for  it  points  the  direct  way  to  saving  time. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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The  Habit  of  Punctuality 


Being  on  time,  getting  to  a  place 
when  you  say  you  will  be  there  and 
having  a  thing  done  when  you  promise 
its  completion  are  very  largely  matters 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  accurate  time. 

Punctuality  and  precision  become  a  hobby  with  the  owner  of  a 
Hamilton  Watch.  The  Hamilton  constantly  sets  an  example  of 
right-to-the-second  accuracy. 


Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  railroad  men  on  American 
railroads  where  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry 
the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in 
correct  sizes  for  men  and  women  and 
sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 

Movements  only  are  $12.25  and 
upward.  Complete  watches,  certain 
sizes,  are  $38.50  to  $150.00.  Ask 
your  jeweler  about  them ;  also  about 
fitting  your  present  watch  case  with 
a  Hamilton  movement. 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  various  Hamilton 
models  and  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  if  you 
are  thinking  of  buying  a  fine  watch. 


Engineer  John  Kryselmeier  of  the 
Missouri-Pacific  Railroad.  He  has 
carried  a  Hamilton  Watch  14  years. 


HAMILTON   WATCH    COMPANY,  Dept.  D,     Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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COLLIER'S 


The  Time  For  Texaco 


During  a  long  tour  you  test  the  qualities  of  your  car  and  its 
motor  at  every  point.  On  such  an  occasion  Texaco  Motor 
Oil  shows  to  the  best  advantage.  Its  use  insures  perfect 
lubrication  and  enables  your  motor  to  deliver  maximum  power 
with  minimum  consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 


has  been  put  to  severe  and  lengthy  competitive  tests  by  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  pleasure  cars  and  trucks.  Every  manufacturer  that  has  so 
tested  it  has  adopted  it  for  his  own  use  and  has  recommended  it  to  the 
purchasers  of  his  cars. 

These  tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  from  15%  to  31%  in  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  18%  and  33%  in  consumption  of  oil.  These  figures  are  due 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  oil.  Texaco  Motor  Oil  will  not  deposit  a  hard 
carbon  crust.  It  will  not  congeal  at  a  temperature  of  zero.  It  gives  perfect 
lubrication  at  all  times  and  in  any  type  of  motor. 

When  touring  look  for  the  Texaco  garage  sign.  Buy  your  oil  and  supplies  where  you  see  it.  Texaco 
Motor  Oil  is  sold  in  most  good  garages  and  supply  shops  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans.  For  instructive 
booklet.  "Maintaining  a  Motor  Car."  Address  Dept.  E,  2  West  Street,  New  York  City. 


When  Touring, 


THE 

TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices: 
Boston    St.  Louis    New  Orleans  Pueblo 
Philadelphia    Norfolk    Dallas  Tusla 
Chicago    Atlanta    El  Paso 


PERFECT  PENCILS 

Convince  yourself  of 
VENUS  PENCIL  Superiority 

VENUS 

^Writes  smoothest  , 


irases  cleanes 


LWears  longest^ 

,  17  Black  and 


Write 
yforFree 
f Sample. 


} Soft,  Medivn} 
or  Hard*3*** 


I  American  Lead  PencilCo 

222  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


C The   U.   S.  Government  buys   Ithaca   Gun »   (or  Navy 

Officers  —  Uncle  Sam  always  buys  (be  best.  C  Locks  simple, 
hammer  one  piece,  coil  main  spring  guaranteed  forever.  C  Cornell 
University  timed  our  lock.  C  Hammer  falls  in  »W  of  a  second- 
will  increase  your  score.  C  Beautiful  catalogue  FREE  —  describes 
18  grades  —  $17.75  up.  Five  bores—  28,  20,  16,  12  and  10.  <l  Send 
us  this  adv.  with  ISc.  and  get  beautiful  hanger  ■ 
regular  price  25c 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.    BOX  35    ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CHALFONTE 

AT  L.A.  M  T 1  C.  -OIT  Y 

TH  E  U€EOS  COM 


Inspiration  Heights 

(  Continued  from  page  8 ) 

However,  Brandt  toltl  Georgia  of 
Boggs's  offer,  at  which  she  flared  in- 
dignantly. 

"The  nerve  of  that  man !  Expecting 
you  to  put  real  money  into  this  hot-air 
concern  !" 

"You  don't  think  it  a  good  idea?*' 

"(i(>(>  whiz,  Brandt!  You  need  a 
guardian !" 

Brandt  was  conscious  that  he  ought  to 
feel  resentful  at  that.  But  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  resent  Georgia's 
speeches,  however  scathing.  By  now  he 
liked  Georgia  so  much  that  he  even  ad- 
mired her;  and  he  was  in  love  with  her 
eyes,  and  had  discovered  that  all  of  her 
crinkly  drab  hair  was  her  own. 

"What  would  you  suggest,  Georgia?" 

"Buck  Boggs  and  open  an  office  for 
yourself,"  Georgia  suggested  promptly. 
"Why  not?  When  Boggs  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring,  he  hadn't  a  thing  but  jaw- 
bone to  work  on.  Couldn't  pay  the  first 
month's  office  rent  in  advance.  But  he's 
long  on  nerve  and  it's  not  a  bad  thing 
to  have." 

"But — but.  Georgia,  I  couldn't  get 
along  without  you,"  complained  Brandt 
helplessly. 

A DARK  blush  mounted  up  in  Georgia's 
thick-skinned  face,  but  she  treated 
the  question  with  her  usual  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  blow. 

"Well,  you  won't  need  to.  Give  me 
desk  room  and  I'll  open  a  public  type- 
writing place.  I've  been  planning  to  do 
that  for  two  months.  The  arrangement 
will  suit  me,  and  it  will  be  good  business 
for  you." 

A  week  later  Brandt  had  chosen  two 
small  adjoining  rooms  in  another  build- 
ing, and  in  a  couple  of  days  more  "Brandt 
Ashe,  Real  Estate,"  anu  underneath  it, 
"Georgia  McGee,  Public  Stenographer" 
appeared  on  the  ground-glass  door. 

Both  the  real  estate  and  the  typewrit- 
ing business  prospered.  Success  brought 
its  own,  and  Brandt  began  to  gather  a 
small  clientage.  Georgia  took  charge  of 
the  office  details.  Practically  all  that 
Brandt  did  was  to  exhibit  the  property 
to  prospective  purchasers.  One  day, 
eight  months  after  the  office  had  opened, 
Georgia  said : 

"Say,  Brandt,  Jim  Tarbell  has  got  an 
aunt  or  cousin  or  grandmother  or  some- 
thing over  east  of  the  mountains  some- 
where who  wants  to  sell  a  farm.  Jim 
gave  me  the  description  and  I've  sent 
out  a  dozen  or  so  letters  to  some  names 
I've  listed  inquiring  for  farms.  Maybe 
we'll  turn  a  sale,  eh?" 

"Much  in  it?"  inquired  Brandt,  ab- 
sently. He  was  tracing  a  location  on  a 
blue  print  and  did  not  look  up. 

"Sure.  It's  one  of  those  fruit-land  af- 
fairs. There'll  be  twenty-five  hundred  in 
commission  if  we  turn  the  trick." 

Brandt  looked  up  with  a  smile  at  her. 

"Here's  hoping  we  do !"  he  said. 

GEORGIA  echoed  the  hope,  and  then 
Brandt  thought  no  more  about  it, 
pending  Georgia's  report  on  further  devel- 
opment of  the  situation,  until  one  day 
<Jeorgia  told  him  with  some  excitement 
that  a  man  had  bought  the  place. 

"One  of  the  names  on  my  list,  too. 
What  do  you  think  of  that !  He  was  such 
a  cheap-looking  geezer,  I  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  even  speak  of  his  having 
been  in  the  day  he  blew  in  here  and  I 
sent  him  over  to  Jim  to  get  particulars. 
Seems  as  if  he  tore  out  and  went  over 
to  see  it,  right  off.  He  was  over  here 
this  morning  with  Jim,  and  from  the  way 
he  was  acting  you'd  suppose  he  was 
afraid  the  ranch  would  get  away  before 
he  could  cinch  the  deal.  He  was  on  the 
jump  to  leave  for  the  East.  Somebody 
back  somewhere  had  died  or  something 
and  he  had  to  go  see  about  it,  so  he  left 
power  of  attorney  with  Jim  to  fix  every- 
thing on  the  hook.  Seems  as  if  he's 
some  relation  to  somebody  that  Jim's  kin 
to  by  marriage  or  death  or  something. 
Jim's  fixing  things  up  right  away,  and 
maybe  you'll  set  in  the  commission  in 
time  to  turn  that  option  trick  on  that 
piece  of  acreage  south  of  town.  If  we — 
you — could  plat  that,  it'll  be  a  big  thing. 
These  big  sales  beat  rubbing  the  old 
lamp,  eh?"  That  was  what  Brandt 
thought,  but  he  insisted  that  half  the 
commission  was  hers,  and  only  desisted 
from  teasing  her  to  accept  it  when  he 
saw  that  she  was  becoming  really  hurt 
and  displeased.  He  was  thinking  of  it 
two  days  later,  returning  from  the  bank 
after  depositing  the  check  for  commission 
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Outdoors  or  Indoors 

More  men  are  today  enjoying  true 
shirt  comfort  and  style  by  wearing 
Faultless  Shirts,  and  with  the  real 
neck  comfort  added— the  Faultless 
Nek-Gard  neck-band  which  prevents 
your  collar  button  touching  the  neck 
front  or  back. 


Faultiest 


are  quality  shirts  through  and 
through:  Accurate  sizes,  fabrics 
tested  for  strength  and  color,  French- 
felled  seams,  hand-turned  cuffs,  and 
accurately-matched  stripes. 

Exclusive  patterns  and  hundreds  of  other 
choice  designs  in  all  materials  from  per- 
cales to  silks.  $1.50,  $2.  S2.50  and  up.  Our 
"Demonstrator"  shirt  is  $1. 

Get  them  of  dealers.  Look  for  the 
"Faultless"  label.  Write  us  for  the  Faultless 
"Day  Shirt  Book." 

In  Canada  the  Nek-Gard  is  on  Tooke  Shirts. 

E.  Rosenf  eld  &  Co. 

Baltimore  and  New  York 

Makers  of  "Faultless"  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 


The  Soap 


of  Quality  ;  s  „ ,  e  d 

everywhere  by  the  best  and  wisest 
people,  who  know  its  qualities.  The 
purity  and  unequalled  excellence 
of  Pears'  Soap  make  it  healthful 
for  all  skins  and  matchless  for  the 
complexion.    Yet  it 

Is  Low  Enough  in  Price 

for  everybody.  It  is  not  cheapened 
with  the  addition  of  water,  and  contains 
no  impure  or  inferior  ingredients. 

Atrial  will  convince  you  that  absolutely 
the  best  soap  for  you — best  for  your  skin, 
your  complexion,  your  pocketbook — is 
always 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

without  (i  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  mid 
allow  10  DAYS  FREH  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn 
<-d  of  pries  and  marvelous  offers  on 
rade  1914  model  bicycle*. 

<  not  buy 
bicycle 

or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Cata- 
log and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 


RIDER  AGENTS  '"'fl? 


here  t 


nd  selling  our  biiycles. 
We  Sell  .he;iper  than  any  odier  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

amps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  >vrite  today  for  our  tpeciat  jfrr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M-54,  CHICAGO 


THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Intermediate,  TJpperSchool 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments.  Technical  School  includes 
domestic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc.  Mr*. 
Jessica  Finch  Cosgrave,Principal, 61  East  77th  St., NewYork City. 
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A  New  Joy  for 
Smokers !  A  Free 
Trial  to  Prove  It 


■     Edge  worth  Tobacco  Makes  the 
Pipe  a  Delight  for  Thousands 
— Try  It  Yourself 

Don't  be  content  with  merely 
"something  to  smoke."  Try 
Edgeworth  at  our  expense  and 
you'll  want  to  pat  yourself  on  the 
back. 

Thousands  who  know — many 
thousands — swear  by  it.  You  will 
find  it  the  good  pipe  smoke  you've 
hunted  and  hunted  for. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth" 
that  we  GUARANTEE  it— and 
will  refund  the  purchase  price  if 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED  in  ioc  and  50c 
tins,  everywhere,  and  in  handsome 
$1.00  humidor  packages.  Edge- 
worth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 


Ready-Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 


Sliced  Plug  or  Ready-Rubbed 
— Either  way  you  want  it 

Edgeworth  is  the  finest  Burley-leaf 
the  ground  can  yield.  There's  never 
a  bite  for  the  tongue.  The  aroma  is 
inviting — the  flavor  delicious. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to 
try  Edgeworth.  so  we  ask  you  to  accept 
a  few  good  smokes  at  our  expense. 
Write  today  and  we  will  mail  sample  to 
you  without  charge,  if  you  will  send  us 
your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(Established  W77) 
Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  Granulated 
Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 
3  South  21  at  Street,  Richmond,  V*. 


Sold  on  trial  and  guaranteed 

Saves  its  cost  in  fuel  alone  over  and  over 
again,  saves  time  and  labor.    Irons  better 
and  anywhere,  no  wires  or  tuhes  to  con- 
lways  ready.    Agents  wanted. 

For  Descriptive  Circular  and 

Special   First  Order  Oiler. 
MODERN  SPECIALTIES  t'O. 
ill..  High  Street  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Write  Us 


that  Jim  Tarbell  had  left  in  the  office 
for  him.  He  was  trying  to  think  of  some 
way  whereby  he  might  possess  Georgia 
of  her  rightful  share  of  the  amount.  As 
he  stepped  in  the  office,  he  heard  Jim 
TarbeU's  voice,  pitched  angrily,  talking 
to  Georgia  in  the  inner  office,  the  door 
of  which  stood  slightly  ajar.  Naturally 
he  gave  ear  without  thinking,  and  the 
words  arrested  him  on  the  threshold : 

"          how  much  longer  this  nonsense 

is  to  continue,  and  where  you  expect  to 
get  off  at.    If  your  brother  was  alive — " 

"TF  my  brother  was  alive,  he  would 
A  know  enough  to  attend  to  his  own 
business,"  countered  Georgia,  wrathfully. 

"Meaning  that  I  don't !"  retorted  Tar- 
bell hotly.  "It's  just  what  I  <un  doing 
— attending  to  my  own  business." 

"And  then  some !"  flung  back  Georgia. 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  marry 
that  fellow !"  came  from  Tarbell. 

"I  am,"  replied  Georgia,  her  voice 
dropped  to  a  calm  of  concentrated  rage. 
"I  am ;  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"You  an1  a  fool,"  returned  Tarbell 
with  conviction. 

"That  will  do  for  you,  Jim  Tarbell — " 

Suddenly  Brandt  realized  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  conversation  not  intended 
for  his  ears,  and  with  the  realization 
he  acted  with  automatic  suddenness.  He 
simply  stepped  backward  and  walked 
away  as  fast  as  possible.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  something  was  squeezing  him 
very  tightly  and  he  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty. Also  when  he  pushed  the  elevator 
signal,  he  noted  that  his  hand  was  shak- 
ing. An  hour  later  he  returned ;  Tarbell 
Mas  gone,  and  Georgia  was  all  serene 
and  humming  softly  to  herself.  She 
glanced  up  and  started  to  speak  and  then 
stopped  and  stared  hard  at  Brandt. 

"Why,  how  funny  you  look,  Brandt. 
What's  the  matter?" 

After  a  second's  hesitation,  Brandt 
went  right  to  the  quick  of  the  matter. 

"Georgia,  I  came  in  a  while  ago  when 
Tarbell  was  talking  to  you.  I  couldn't 
help  overhearing  what  he  said — and 
what  you  said." 

THE  effect  of  this  upon  Georgia  was 
startling.  She  went  white  and  stood 
up,  gazing  at  Brandt  speechlessly. 

"I  am  sorry.  Georgia.  But  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I'd  heard.  Please  don't 
look  as  if  you  minded  my  knowing  so 
much.  I'd  never  thought  of  your  marry- 
ing, and  it  kind  of  knocked  me  out,  I 
guess.  You  see,  I'm  a  creature  of  habit, 
I  suppose,  and  it  takes  a  jolt  to  bring  me 
face  about." 

"My — tohat?"  ejaculated  Georgia.  The 
color  had  not  yet  started  back  to  her 
face,  and  she  looked  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakdown. 

"I'm  sorry  I  overheard,  Georgia,  if 
you  mind  telling  me  so  much ;  but  I 
happened  to  step  in  just  as  Tarbell  asked 
you  the  question,  were  you  going  to 
marry  somebody,  and  I — you  answered 
that  you  were.  I  had  not  intended  to 
stand  listening;  as  soon  as  I  got  my  wits, 
I  backed  out  and  went  away.  Georgia, 
I  guess  I'm  a  fool  all  right,  but  until — " 
"Was  that  all  you  heard,  Brandt?" 
cried  Georgia,  the  color  sweeping  back 
into  her  face,  a  joyous  light  glowing  in 
her  brilliant  eyes.  "Honestly,  honor 
bright,  Brandt?" 

"Certainly,  Georgia,"  answered  Brandt, 
dully.  "But  that  was  enough  for  me. 
But  since  I've  already  heard  that  much, 
don't  you  think  we're  friends  enough  to 
tell  me  the  rest — who,  and  when?  You 
see  I  want  to  know  the  worst."  He  pro- 
duced a  wry  smile ;  Georgia  seized  his 
hand  with  a  buoyant  joyousness. 

"All  right,  Brandt.  Here's  the  worst ! 
Jim  and  I  got  to  quarreling,  and  I  said 
that  just  to  put  one  over  on  him.  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  at  all.  How  could 
I  be  going  to  marry  and  you  not  know 
it?" 

"You  couldn't,  I  hope,  Georgia,  dear!" 
cried  Brandt  fervently.  "For  when  you 
do  marry,  I  hope  that  it  will  he  to  me. 
Do  you — could  you  think  about  it, 
Georgia  ?" 

GEORGIA  smiled  adorably.  She  did 
not  reply  as  she  might  have  done 
that  she  had  already  thought  of  that  very 
thing  many  times ;  and  even  dreamed  of 
it  in  her  sleep.  But  her  smile  was  ap- 
parently satisfying  and  conclusive  to 
Brandt ;  and  within  the  half  hour  fol- 
lowing the  two  of  them  reached  a  very 
complete  and  detailed  understanding, 
even  to  the  date  of  the  wedding  day. 

"What's  the  use  of  waiting,  (ieorgia? 
I'm     becoming     horribly     rich — nearly 
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ORB  INt 


QUIET  DOORS 


are  a  necessity  in  the  homes  of 
business,  and  the  Corbin  door  \j 
check  is  recognized  as  the  best 

means  for  eliminating  noise.  There  are  a  number 
of  buildings  in  which  more  than  2000  are  used,  all 
working  quietly  and  efficiently  and  giving  satisfaction. 

Send  for  the  "Door  Check  Book,"  a  guide  to 
doors. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  Jlmerican  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 
Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


MONTH    BUYS  THIS 

Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 

IBS  Down  —  Free  Trial.  Leas  than 
ts'  Prices.  Shipped  "n  approval.  If 
want  lo  keep  it,  seDd  us  $4  a  month, 
booklet  i*  worth  sending  f"r.  because  it 
tells  you  how  to  save  $41.50.    It's  FREE. 

Typewriters  Dist.  Syndicate 

166-H  92  N.  Michigan  Blvd  ,  Chicago 


I  of  FULL  VALUE  obtained 

)orAllFeesBack 


Write  us  at  once  for  particulars,  and  proof  that  we  will 
aid  vou  most  to  get  most  money  for  your  invention. 
2.  S  it  A.B.  LAOEY.Dept  L,  Washington,  D.  C.  Esta.b.1869. 


Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen- 
dation. For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  Office.  It  checks 
mental  calculations.  Hand- 
some Morocco  case  free. 
Bay  Thro  Your  Stationer. 
Write  for  10  day  trial  offer. 

O.  Gaucher  ,  A.  A.  iff.  Co., 
119  W.  Br'dw'y,  N.  Y. City 


ERICKS0N  LEG 

Arms,  Braces,  Wheel  Chairs,  Stockings. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 
E.  H.  Erickson  Artificial  I.imli  Co., 
IMVjihli.  Av.  N. .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  Btump. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Largest  Lir 
Factory  in  World. 


Special  This  Month 


HAND 

engraved 
25  Year  Gold  Case 


3  Books  FREE 


/  want  to  send  you  my  S 
latest  books-one  the  story  of 
* '  TkeDiamond" -its  discov- 
ery, where  and  how  mined, 
cut  andmar/ceted-the  other, 
"Facts  vs  Bunc"  or  <zll 
about  the  Watch  Business, 
both  at  home  and  abroad, 
also  our  Big  Free  Watch 
and  Diamond  Catalog. 

P.  Stephen  Harris,  Pres. 


FREE  TRIAL 


Days 

Now — during  this  Special  Sale — is 

a  splendid  time  to  buy  a  fine  Watch.  We 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 


idd 


•would  like  to  seird  you  this  17-.Tewel  ELGIN  in 
hand  engraved  25-year  gold  case  for  your  in- 
spection. It  sells  regularly  at  $20.00.  Wc  save 
you  nearly  one-half.  If  you  answer  this  adver- 
tisement you  can  buy  it  for  $12.75. 

We  don't  want  you  to 
send  us  one  cent.  Not 
a  penny.  Merely  give 
that  we  ttiay  send  you  this  handsome  watch  on 
1  want  to*ke«p  it,  then  we  ask  you  to 
m  don't  want  tokeep  it, 
I  it  back  at  our  expense. 
You  assume  no  risk  whatever,  in  dealing  with  us.  You  do  not  buy  or  pay 
one  cent  until  we  have  placed  the  watch  right  in  your  hands  for  your 
decision.  Wc  ask  no  securitv  and  no  interest.  No  red  tup.- —just 
common  honesty  among  men.  If  this  offer  appeals  to  you  write  today  for 
our  Big  Free  Watch  and  Diamond  Book. 

HARRIS-G0AR  CO.,  Dept.  1003,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


$2  A  MONTH.  Ie 
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COLLIER'S 


Sugar  Wafers 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  meet  every  demand  for  a 
dainty  dessert  confection.  Whether  served  with 
ices,  custards,  fruits  or  beverages,  they  are  equally 
delightful.  The  sweet,  creamy  filling  of  Nabisco — 
the  delicate  wafer  shells— leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Truly  are  they  fairy  sandwiches. 

In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty-five-cent  tins. 


ADORA:— Another  dessert 
confection  of  enchanting 
goodness.  Alluring  squares 
in  filled  sugar-wafer  form. 


FE.STINO: — A  dessert  sweet,  shaped  like 
an  almond.  A  shell  so  fragile  and  tooth- 
some that  it  melts  on  the  tongue,  disclos- 
ing a  kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


The  hardest  hitting 
and  most  accurate 
rifle  for  small  game 
and  target  shooting. 

Model  20,  $11.50 
Model  29,  $8.50 


The  deep  Ballard  target  rifling  is  the 
reason  — it  develops  maximum  power 
and  adds  years  to  the  rifle's  life.  As\ 
us  about  Ballard  rifling. 

Other  equally  important  advantages,  too, 
make  the  fflar/in  the  most  desirable  of 
all  repeating  rifles. 

Has  fewer  and  stronger  parts  than  any 
other  repeater.  Takes  down  easily;  simple 
to  clean;  you  can  look  through  the  barrel 
— it  cleans  from  both  ends. 
Handles  all  .22  long,  .22  short  and  .22 


Pump  Action 

.22  Repeating  Rifle 

long  rifle  cartridges  without  adjustment. 
15  shots  at  one  loading.  Model  20  with 
Full  Magazine,  25  shots. 
Solid  Steel  Top  protects  your  face  and 
eyes  against  injury  from  defective  car- 
tridges, from  shells,  powder  and  gases. 
Side  Ejection  throws  shells  away  to  the 
side,  never  up  across  your  line  of  sight. 
Send  3c  postage  for  gun  catalog,  showing  all 
the  fflar/S/i  Repeaters,  Rifles  and  Shotguns. 

TAe  TTZar/en  /2 rearms  Co. 

17  WILLOW  ST.       NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


If  You  Can  Draw  You  Can  Make  Money 


providing'  your  talent  is  guided  to  ac- 
cord with  commercial  requirements. 
If  you  are  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  put  your  artistic  talent  to  com- 
mercial use  write  us.  Good  adver- 
tising artists  receive  Good  Salaries 
and  we  teach  advertising  art  by  cor- 
respondence. Our  students  receive 
personal  instruction  and  criticism. 
Xo  printed  lessons  ;  every  problem  an 
individual  assignment  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  each  student.  Some  of  our  pupils  are 
selling  work  done  in  the  course.  YVhy  not 
become  one  of  them?  Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  work  with  return  postage  for  free 
criticism. 

ACADEMY  OF  ADVERTISING  ART 

1100  Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago,  Illinois 


$5,000  to  the  windward  !"  boasted  Brandt 
gleefully.  And  with  adorable  compliance 
Georgia  agreed  that  there  was  no  use 
in  waiting,  and  consented  to  a  marriage 
so  sudden  that  it  amounted  to  a  premedi- 
tated elopement.  Brandt  wished  to  in- 
clude a  visit  to  Uncle  I'eter's  in  the 
wedding  trip.  "Honestly,  I  feel  as  if  I 
cwed  my  life's  happiness  to  Uncle  Peter, 
Georgia  !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  act- 
ing up,  I'd  never  have  come  out  here,  and 
so  I'd  never  have  met  you  !" 

Georgia  appreciated  that  point,  hut  she 
presented  several  well-taken  reasons  for 
not  making  the  visit  at  least  right  away. 
But  it  came  to  pass  by  a  trick  of  luck 
that,  Brandt  was  destined  to  go  after  all, 
for  the  very  day  after  their  return  from 
the  wedding  trip — a  very  short  little  trip 
into  British  Columbia — a  telegram  sum- 
moned Brandt  to  Uncle  Peter,  who  was 
desperately  ill.  Georgia  insisted  upon  re- 
maining to  attend  to  the  office  business, 
and  Brandt  went  alone.  However,  Uncle 
I'eter's  illness  transpired  to  be  more 
acute  than  serious,  for  he  was  already 
recovering  when  Brandt  reached  the 
ranch.  Brandt  remained  for  a  two-days' 
visit.  He  enjoyed  modestly  airing  bis 
success  to  Uncle  Peter.  But  Uncle  Peter 
took  it  calmly  enough. 

"T  AIN'T  grudgin'  the  admission  you 
A  done  well  by  yourself,  hut  I  'low  it's 
more  of  a  happen  so.  Anyway,  I'm  glad 
you've  wed  a  sensible  wife.  I'm  fixin'  up 
a  deed  to  a  tine  forty  of  fruit  land  f'r  a 
weddin'  gift.  I  iist  bought  it  last  week 
off'n'  Jim  Tarbell,  a  Seattle  feller.  He's 
fust  cousin  to  a  farmer  woman  that 
owns  that  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  next  jined  to  mine.  It  seems 
she's  gone  and  married  some  wutbless 
feller  in  Seattle  where  she's  went  to 
live  f'r  a  couple  o'  years  past  with  the 
place  leased  out.  Jim  was  out  here  last 
week  ez  mad  ez  a  duck  in  a  windstorm. 
It  seems  ez  if  tb'  gal  has  been  cavort'n' 
'round  buyin'  up  her  own  land  in  dif- 
frunt  names  and  causin'  Jim  all  kinds 
of  trouble  gettin'  abstracts  and  titles  on- 
kinked  from  the  tangle,  and  sich ;  and 
finally  she  ups  and  did  actually  sell  a 
forty  of  the  land,  and  I  bought  it,  ez  ten 
acres  is  all  ready  to  bear  in  one  more  year. 

"She's  th'  gal  I  wanted  you  should 
marry,  Brandt.  I  didn't  know  she  was 
livin'  away  from  the  place  when  I  wrote 
ye'.  Her  folks  was  oncommonly  sensible, 
an  I  figgered  she  must  of  got  some  sense; 
but  women's  sense  is  like  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  enyhow.  You  generally  can't  tell 
whether  they've  got  it  er  not  when  they 
ain't  got  a  man  to  boss  "em.  Jim  he  tried 
to  hold  this  one  down,  hut  she  jest  kicked 
over  the  traces  and  went,  and  he  couldn't 
do  nartbin'  with  her.  though  he's  wore 
hisself  thin  trying.  She's  a  long-legged, 
rangy  critter,  seventeen  hands  high,  and 
her  eyes  sorter  toe  in  ;  but  she  owns  a 
terrible  fine  piece  o'  land,  and  I  think 
she'd  a  suited  you.  Brandt." 

"What  was  her  name?"  asked  Brandt, 
with  a  peculiar  premonition. 

"Georgia  McOee,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 


Sic  Transit 

By    EILY  ESMONDE 

CAN  this  be  Death? 
I  did  not  know 
That  Death  could  be  so  kind: 
I  feared  immeasurable  woe — 
A  choking,  horrid  fight  for 

breath — 
A  rushing  of  the  wind. 

But — over  there, 

What  strange  clear  Light 

Is  breaking  through  the  dark- 
ened skies? 

Whose  hushed  Prayer 

Divides  the  solemn  pauses  of 
the  Night? 

What  form  is  it  that  flies 

And  br,::;gs  to  mean  ungues sed 
Peace, 

Und  rea  m  ed —  unknown! 
Lips  pressed  upon  the  racking 
Pain  ? 

With  what  unalterable  gain 

Of  rest  and  cease — 

/  go  to  face 

The  Hidden  Grace 

Of  God — alone. 


The 
Can 


Pen 
't 


that 


Misbehave 


Parker  Pens  are 
always  clean  as  a 
whistle  because 
all  the  ink  is 
automatically 
drained  out  of  the  ink  feed  by 
the  Lucky  Curve  when  your  pen 
is  not  in  use.  A  perfect  writing 
pen  and  a  cleanly  pen  is  a  fine 
combination.      Geo.  S.  Parker. 


Fountain  Pens 

You  can  bank  that  your  foun- 
tain pen  will  be  fit  and  ready 
when  you  want  it  if  it's  a 
Parker.  The  Parker  does  not 
leak  or  smear  the  fingers — be- 
cause of  the  Lucky  Curve. 
And  as  a  satisfactory  writer,  it 
has  an  enviable  record. 


73he  Lucky  Curti 


The  big  idea  that 
has  made  fountain 
pens  cleanly. 


The  pens  illustrated  are  only  two 
of  hundreds  of  different  styles  in 
Standard,  Self-Filling  and  Jack 
Knife  Safety  pens  at  $2. 50, 
$2,  #4,  #5  and  up- 
15,000  Dealers  sell  Parker  Pens 
on  trial.  If  you  can't  locate  a 
No.  20  No.  42V,  dea'er>  senc'  f°r  complete  illus- 
$2.50    $4.60"  trated  catalog. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

98  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
NEW  YORK  RETAIL  STORE,  WOOLWOKTH  BLDi;.  /J. 
>  —   ^ 
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OLLIER'S 

Wash  ington  Bureau  will 
furnish  to  Collier  readers 
a  wealth  of  information 
on  any  subject  for  which 
Washington  is  head- 
quarters. 


This  service  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and 
retailers;  to  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  teachers.  In  a 
word,  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Make  use  of  our  Wash- 
ington office.  Write  us 
upon  any  subject  about 
which  you  have  reason 
to  believe  we  can  be  of 
help.  Write  us  as  often 
as  you  like.  No  charge 
to  the  subscribers  of 
Collier's. 


Collier's 
Washington  Bureau 

901-902  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HE    NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


QHENEV  ^, 


This  season's  offering 
includes : 

Scarfs  made  of  Benga- 
lees, Crepes,  Failles; 

Tubulars  in  Plain, 
Fancies,  Knit  Ties; 

Mufflers  and  Hand- 
kerchiefs. All  dealers. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
4th  Ave.- and  18th  St., 


I  Can  Make  You  a 

Convincing 
Speaker 


ys  Grenville  Kleiser,  (former 
fale  Instructor.)  He  rids  you 
f  timidity—gives  you  confidence 
yourself —develops  your  power 
nd  personality.  Just  give  him 
fteen  minutes  of  your  time 
aily—  at  home  — and  he  will 
peedily  teach  you  how  to 

ell  Goods — Make  Political  Speeches 
-Address  Board  Meetings — Deliver 
Softer  -  Dinner     Speeches  —  Propose 
a" oasts — Converse    and    tell  Stories 
Entertainingly. 

I  If  you  can't  talk  to  the  point,  you  can't 
larry  conviction  —  you  can't  win!  Dont 
ton  want  to  be  a  winner  /  Then  write  to-day. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  helpful  Course 
\nd  prove  its  value. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  838,  N.  Y. 


'-  —  FREE 

It's  worth  mondy  to  yon  and 
tells  how  to  mate  your  tiling 
system  100;£  pfti  tent.  Kvery 
liusinesi  anrl  I  professional 
man  should  lltve  a  copy. 
Write  fir  it  now-lt«Uy — iddresa 
Dept.  60 —  erll  i  I  your  request 
margin    '  ■ 1 1  a  -  *-  at"l 
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The  Globe-Werl 

Cincinn;  \ 
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The  University  of  Chicafo 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resid 
work,  offers  alsoinstr 
tion  by  corresponder 

For  detailed  in- 
formation  address 


22nd  Year       U.ofC.(Div.  A)Chicagi 


The  Pink  Sox 

(  Concluded] f  roii  pageliC 
find  that's  ever  conic  my  w:i>V 
on  my  team,  the  ifennhnt's  a  ( 
season.  How  much  is  it  going 
to  get  hiin?" 

"Ten  thousand  purchase  moi 
.Miss  Murphy,  with  a  strange 
her  ears.  "Half  the  nionej 
Ilankins  and  the  other  ha  If  "to, 
you  start  Hankins  iit  $">,■ 
salary.  I've  got  it  all  here  in| 
and  that  fly  scrawl  down  im 
is  Ilankins's  signature." 

MAHONE1!    mjerely  lift! 
brows,  as  he  extended 
"It's  pretty  stout."  he  saf 
shake  on  it,  and  you  know 
as  good  as  my  bond.    Yon  a' 
come  to  my  office  to-morr| 
and  I'll  attend  to  the  conti 
ing  over  the  cash.    But  wl: 
to  my  office,  Miss  Murphy,  cf 
to  stay.     I'm  going  to  fire 
scout  I've  got  and  put  you 
up  players  for  the  Pink  So: 
who  can  grab  the  greatest 
decade  right  out  from  unde 
eyes  of  Teddy  Wilson  is  go<> 
figure    on    my    pay  '  roll. 
Hankins  the  lesser  pafrt  of 
made  to-day." 

And  Miss  Murphy  hi 
minute  w  inking  the  tfl 
after  the  kindly  fat 
swung  aboard  the  % 
heard  the  hail  of  the  I 
who  halted  a  baggage 
to  exclaim  triumphal 

"Hey    you,  Miss 
Didn't  I  tell  you  1 
pitch  some  ball?" 


The  New 

TWO  boys  of  Eml 
away  from  honl 
fortune,  after  readiri 
sketch  of  Dick  Whit« 
as  far  as  Kansas  Ci 
turions  encomi 
them  to  the  pj 
captain  questio 
having  drawn 
mat  ion,  finally 
"Why  did  y 
Emporia  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  the 
thoughtfully,  "there's 
William  Allen  Whiti 
of  hearing  of  him.' 
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the  nerves.  It 
*ep  your  nerv- 
,ir  muscles  in 

Tuxedo  burns 

be  a  speck  of 

lo. 

do  just  before 
[rs  testify  as  to 
rs  recommend 
e  delicate. 


\nd  Cigarette 

|ity  is  the 
|ch  all  the 
ited  from 

ido  is  made 
choicest, 
le  highest 

ho  other 
liking  a 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Irvin  S.  Cobh,  Humorist,  and  Author 
of  "Back  Home",  says: 

' '/  can 't  thinly  of  any  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  say  1  like  Tuxedo  —  because 
I  do  like  it  veiy  much. 


9r^  I 


)t  a  tin  of 
test  pleas- 
11  buy. 


[ERE 


'i,htU0c 


HENRY  STUCKART 

Henry  Stuck.irt.  City  Treasurer  of 
Chicago,  says: 

"/  regard  Tuxedo  as  not  only  abso- 
lutely harmless,  but  genuinely  beneficial. 
Tuxedo  goes  in  my  pipe  always.  " 


PLE 
EDO 
EE  — 


Is  for  post- 
In  d  we  will 
i  prepaid 
Jrenir  tin  of 
f.DO  tobac- 
iny  point 
United 
Address 


IT 


|Ci  .N.J. 


HON.  STANTON  WAR  BURTON 

Hon.  Stanton  li'arhurton.  Member  of 
Congress  from  tl-i  State  ol  Washington, 
I' 

"My  own^t^rience  leads  me  to 
believt  that  H,  desiiable  quality  is 
present  in   Tu  Tobacco.     It  is  the 

best  smoke  I  ccM  had.  " 
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